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Easel  card-rest : — Palmer,  701 
Elec‘"‘"'  light: — Chery,  70 
Emulsioiia, — Williams,  234 
Engraving  by  photography :— De  Roux,  429 
Enlarging  apparatus :— Neller,  329— Marlow, 
281 

Eosine  in  photography :— Abel,  42 
Exchange  bo.xes : — Kayscr,  412 
Exposure  apparatus  :—Huzter  and  Driffield, 
281-Hurter,  398 

Fastener  for  shutters : — Watson,  124 
Films : — Boult,  697 — Brown,  510— Ellis,  494 — 
p'ry  and  Co.,  398— Perry,  809— Thornton, 
698— Warnerke,  42 

Film-holders  :— Boult,  42,  234  - Caspean,  782 
Field  glasses  for  lens  : — Saunders,  281 
Finder : — Harkness,  494 
Fixing  and  clearing :— Berkeley,  158 
Flash-light  apparatus : -Hart,  42— McCoIin, 
462— Thornton,  76 
Flexible  Negatives :- Freeman,  587 
Focussing  apparatus  :— Downing,  249 
Frames  : — Cadbury  and  Richards,  556  — 
Sebubo,  670 — Seavey,  28— Welshman,  749- 
Woods.  781 

Gas  supply  regulator : — Anderson  and  Perken 
and  Co.,  566 

Gelatine  reliefs  :— Brown,  411 

Glass  decoration :— Norris,  761 

Glass  for  frames :— Wilkinson  and  Co.,  42 

Guage  plates  ;— Vandyck,  249 

Hair  brush  for  p ortrait :— Mappin,  290 


Patents  (continued)  : — 

Head-rest  :—Crooke  and  Coster,  718 
Head-screen  ; — White,  413 
Ileliograpbic  copying: — Htddan,  794 
Holders: — Colls,"  109— Holmes  and  Watson, 
411 — Ringwood,  668 

Clips,  &c. :— Whitfield,  510,  556— Williams, 
281 

Hood  for  camera : — Mann,  542 
Images  on  fabrics  :— Tnompson,  76 
Instantaneous  light : — Stanley,  41 
Intaglio  cliches: — Bartos  and  Kunn,  347 — 
Sutton,  367 

leocbromatic  emu’sion :— Vogel,  381 
Lamps : - Levi,  41— Redwood,  57 
Lantern  apparatus  :— Bishop,  57 
Lan’crn  :— Hughes,  234— Newton,  749 
Lantern  microscopes :— Newton,  749 
Lenses :— Schroder  and  Stuirt,  249 
Levels  for  cameras  :— Wynne,  172 
Lightiog  objects— Turner,  298 
Magic  ntern  light : — Perken,  124 
Magic  la  Items  for  enlarging : — Hughes,  618 
Magic  lantern  slide  apparatus :— Goldsmith 
and  Stafford,  234 

Magnesium  light : — Edwards,  281 — Puller,  525 
James,  139,  316 
Mechanical  bath :— Ford,  477 
Memorandum : — 249 
Microphotoscope :— Galland-Mason,  281 
Mounts  :— Bishop,  781— Foltz,  524- Zaehns- 
dorf,  732 

Mounting  apparatus  :— Howland,  218— Pass- 
ingham,  187— Tulley,  827 
Ohjectives:— Steiuhei'l,  234 
Obtaining  pictures :— Heath,  557 
Paper  films,  &c.  :— Shaweross,  648 
Permanent  photographs:- Nickie,  345 
Photogenic  powder : — Pilfard,  463 
Photography : — Morgan,  605  - Wall,  139 
Photograph-holder  :— Heape,  456- Mifferty, 
413 

Photographs  in  colours :— Lewis,  477— True- 
man, 282 

Photographic  picture-making  :— Hart,  250 
I'hotolith'o  printing  : — Ryder,  570 
Photometer  : — Decoudon,  347,  542 
Photometric  lamp  : — Ilarcourt,  654,  668 
1‘hoto-chemical  printing: — Willis, i>8,  124 
Photo-lithography: — Phillips,  62,  234 
Photo-mechanical  process  on  fabrics 
Thompson,  76 

Photo-printing:— Devis,  697 — Farmer,  812 
Photograph  exhibitors:— Kavanagt,  782  — 
SI  an, 781 

Picture-holder: — Warner,  398 
I’ictures  and  photographs :— Barnes  and  Bell, 
15 

Plate-holders  :— Coppin,  218— Eastman,  574 
—Fuller,  210-Samuels,  124-TiodelI,  525 
Plate-lifting  apparatus  Rouch,  204 
Plate  for  water  development:— Boult,  75 
Plates  developable  in  water:— Boult,  76 — 235 
Plates  for  surface  printing : — Gardner,  411 
Pocket  lantern  :— Redding,  299 
Plates  ; — Wirth,  542. 

Pneumatic  t rrangements : — Cadett , 204 
Preparation  of  photographs:— RydiU,  234 
Prepared  glass : — Norris,  14 
Print  register Alderige,  557 
Printing  Apparatus: — Adt,  250,  3G7 — Brown, 
761  - Fuller,  625  -Tomlinson,  732— Towers, 
761— Zuccato,  796 

Printing  in  fatty  Inks: — Raymond,  282 
Printing  surfaces.  Brown,  398 
Rack  tor  draining  ; — Tylar,  316 
Relief  printing  surface  :— Sutton,  57 
Reproducing  wax  covering  of  phonograpblo 
cylinders: — Valentine,  281 
Retouching  apparatus :— Passingham,  172 
Revolving  stereoscopic  camera:— 603 
Roller  slides: -Holliday,  281— Thornton,  15 
Sensitive  paper  —Shaweross,  622 
Sensitive  plate  test :— NewaD,  602 
Sensitising  materials:— Farmer,  716 
Setting  emulsions  :— Cadett,  588 
Shutter  and  diaphragm  :— Bauscb,  414 
Shutters Bennett  and  Wiss,  716— Blackboe, 
139— Branson,  316, 697— Cadett,  C68-Dall- 
meyerand  Beauchamp,  281,  398,  345,  398, 
4U,  603,  827— Durnford,  58— Elliott,  156, 
571-Flammang,  283— Fuller,  763— Grim- 
ston,  781— Herbert,  668— Houssard,  570— 
Lyon,  749— Martin,  235— McKlroy  and  Wat- 
son, 124— Newman,  524— Pead,  542 — Per- 
ken,  42,  781— PUce,  172-Prcstwich,  845— 
Rayment,  556 — Redding.  781 — Sharpe,  281 
Spaulding,  478— Teed,  299 -Thompson,  460 
—Thornton,  234— Tonks,  524— Watson, 
697 

Slide-rule: — Salomons,  172 
Stained  glass : — Salomons,  172 
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Patents  (continued) 

Ste'oed  gless; — Letalle  and  Bil!'’?,  3£8 
Stands  ; — Barr,  7G,  521,  587 — Qroth,  701— 
Johnson,  2"'9 — McEvoy,  109— Richards,  3G 5 
— Thomson,  412 

Stereoscop'c  panorama : — Fahrmar  i,  329 
Storing  chemica’s  McDou'jald,  15 
Strut  and  sespender  for  p'  tares  :—No.man, 
187 

Support  for  cameras  : — Lowdon,  281 
Smpo.  .3  . jT  pic.  ’es  &c. : — Warner,  510 
String  o'  cameras  : — Sands  and  Hnter,  204 
T.ars'crs  : — Krebs,  345,  51  -Rydill,  281 
Tray : — Tylar,  C65 
Tray-holder; — Adt,  218 
Tripods  : — C .rpenter,  316— Be-ry.  2C.' — Hart, 
I — Inkpe  I,  697 — Kr  osdm,  172 
Velooiped';:— Linley  and  Biggs,  !•  ’ 

Vie  -finder;— Robinson,  187" 

Vignettes  ;— Sr  .key,  15G 
W:  h'lg  appr  atus;— Ilareldine,  809 -Jef- 
ferl  a,  574— Lyne,  55G— Macdona'd,  557 — 
Sb=.  ock,  701— Ty  nr.  412— Wi  od,  697 
Zincography ; - Bogaerjs,  219 

Patents,  System  of  granting,  481,  493 
Payne,  J.  B.,  llydroqninone  development,  C88 
Pellicle,  Endless,  19 
Pencil,  Camera  and  the,  6'i5 
Pencils  in  retouching,  7'' ) 

Pensioners  and  photography,  153 
Petroleum,  Absorption  of  gases  by,  258 
Philadelphia  Photog.  phic  Society,  79,  144,  2?3, 
287,350,  41G,4D2,  687,  76G 
Phipson,  T.  L„  Electricity  and  light,  252 
Phonograph,  Photography  and  the,  2 
Phosphoiescence,  Fluorescence  and,  256 
Phosphor  cent  photographs,  650 
Photo-chemical  eslimation  of  graded  tint,  297 
Photo-engraving,  121,  C31 
Photo-electric  currents,  48 
Photo-kinetics,  Grove  on,  336 
Photo-lithographic  transfers,  380 
Photo-lithography,  493,  497,  502 
Photo-mechanicrl  pro-resses,  98,  155,  107,  432, 
731 

Photo-micrography,  3G1,  646 
Phot:  -stenograph,  18 
Photogenic  pistol,  232 
Photographers  and  dealers, 

in  conference,  145 

Photographic  Club  (weekly) 

Exhibition,  568,  641,  654 

Exhibition  press  notices,  632 

Photographs  in  evidence,  472 
Photography  as  a fine  art,  521 

in  1887,  1 

in  natural  colours,  193 

, Modern  practice  of,  614 

without  a lens,  ri5 

Fhotograr  jre  grievances  in  Canada,  6 
Pho.'og-aphy  in  ba'f-tone,  49 
Photometers,  16,66,614 
Photometic  observations  of  asteroids,  653 
Photophane,  233 

Pickering,  W.  II.,  The  pinhole  camera,  137 

Pictured  by  proxy,  448 

Pictures  by  the  action  of  cold,  517,  6i 2 

in  the  brain,  81 

PilTard  on  the  magnesium  light,  257 
Pigments,  Moisture  on,  609 
Pinhole  camera,  137 
Pistol  lightning  flash,  420 
, Photogenic,  232 

PlMighclli’s  direct  pta'  notyrj  p”oce's,  I.  10. 
17,  522 

pla.'no.^pe  printin?,  456 

new  p’atinumproc  's,  a"! 

Plain  speaking,  112 
Plans,  drawings,  &!.,  Copying,  662 
Plants.  Effect  of  light  on,  128 
Pl.ate  boxes,  44, 608 
Plate-changing  attachment,  641 
Plates,  Peterioration  of,  557 
, F Ity,  65 


Flatina  printing  paper,  456 
Platinotype  by  Ilourdier  and  King,  80  ' 

deposits,  451 

patent.  A,  61 

process.  Cold  bath,  793 

processes,  1,  10,  17,  567,  C31,  712,  726,  732, 

772 

, To  impart  brown  tone  to,  640 

washing,  96 

Platinum  printing,  Speed  o',  801 

printing  without  development,  322,  387 

Pleiades,  Nebula  in  the,  303 
Polarised  light,  Experiments  on  glass  in,  754 
Polishing  glass,  Japanese  paper  for,  515 
Political  lantern  lectures,  576 
Pollard  V.  The  Photographic  Co.,  818 
Portable  photographic  apparatus,  261 
Portrait  art,  Remarks  on,  13,  25 
clubj,  211 

photographer,  Experiences  of,  747 

Portraits,  A publisher  s talk  about,  550 

, Artistic,  77 

, Hunting  after,  21 

Portrailnre  among  savages,  621 

, Past  and  present,  816 

Positive  cyanotype  process,  562 
Postil  Photographic  Club,  638 
Potash,  Meta-bisulphate  of,  576 
Practical  amateur  photog  aphy,  C9 

notes,  153,  678 

Preaching,  Photography  and,  601 
Press  notices  of  1888  Exhibition,  63 1,  662 
Price,  L.,  Diffusion  of  focus,  270 
Pringle,  A.,  Centrifugal  force  applied  to  emul- 
sion making,  171 

Printing-frame  for  printing-out  on  opal,  131 
Printing-out  on  opal,  131 

platinotype  process,  567,631,  712 

Printing,  Burton’s  Handbook  on,  16 

by  development,  Silver-gold,  217 

density  of  negatives,  714,  726 

, Direct  carbon,  227 

, Pbotr -mechanical,  432,  731,  745 

press,  photography  and  the,  73,  87 

process,  An  easy,  189,  205 

with  Aristotype  paper,  316 

Print  washiog,  251,512, 561 

Procter,  H.  R.,  Instanlaneous  shutters,  262 

Professional  photography,  504 

c.  amateur,  595 

Progrets,  Photog.  aphic,  51 
Protection  question  in  Canada,  705 
Protective  coaling  for  negatives,  4C3 
Publications,  New  photographic,  20 
Puff,  A remarkable  newspaper,  800 
Pumphrey,  A.,  lifting  gelatine  negatives, 663 
Pyro  development  with  pot.  meta-bisulph,  753 
Py  rogallol , Lo  m'nescence  of,  856 

Q 

Queer  leston  in  photography,  583 
Questionable  charity,  219 

R 

Rapidity  of  the  lers,  289 
Rau  W.  U , Reprclactioncf  negatives,  410 
Redleld,  R.  8.,  Preparing  photographs  for 
exliibition,  67 

Reducing  negatives,  451,  506 

over-printed  blue  p.'ints,  650 

Reflectors  fo'  magnesium  Ipups,  485 

Refraction  of  I'ght  by  ice,  576 

Reproducing  maps,  Ac.,  Bromide  paper  for, 

Reproduction  of  negatives,  377,  410 
Residues,  Reduction  of  sliver,  755 
Restoring  faded  prints,  408 


Retouching,  242,  498,  501,  526,  .581,  594,  606, 
659,  686,  740 

Reviews,  27,  42,  .52,  71,  164.  204,  217,  2’'1,  217, 
258,  284,  297,  310,  312,  362,  375,  387,  9, 423, 

451  473,  481,  505,  631,  612,  630,  691,  7t3 
Reynolds  and  Branson's  “ Leeds”  shutter,  615 
Richmond  Photographic  Exhibition, 813 
Right  to  the  negative,  770,  774,  818 
Riley,  W.  P.,  Pizzighclli’s  platina  direct  print- 
ing paper,  512 

Roberts,  J.  F.,  Photog.’aphy  by  art'ficia’  light, 
149 

Robinson,  R.  W.,  Theoretical  chemistry  in 
photography,  1,07 

Rob’ns,  F.,  Inside  swinging  blinds  forskylight, 
523 

Rooket,  Photographic,  756 
Roach  and  Co.,  A phase  of  commercnl'’.m, 
398 

Detective  cameras,  340 

Royal  Academy,  Notes  on  the,  290,  371 

Amateurs,  425 

Cornwall  Polyfechnic,  447 

Irstitution,  298,  832 

Meteorological  Society,  410 

Root,  E.,  Phoragraphy  as  a fine  art,  521 
Ruskin  on  the  ait  of  painting,  720 
Russian  paper  on  medals,  754 

S 

Sabey,  J.,  A summer  trip  to  Belgium,  186 
Sachse,  J.  P.,  Evolution  of  the  Cereus,  786,  820 
Safety  stop-cock  for  gas-burners,  544 
Salomons,  Sir  D.,  Depth  of  focus,  433 

, Theoretical  considerations  in  exposures, 

316,  303,  367,  389 
Savages,  Portraiture  among,  624 
Savee,  B.  J.,  Presidentirl  address  at  Liveniool, 
85 

Schirm’s  magnesium  light  appa  atus,  609 
Science  and  art,  272 

, Misuse  of  term,  628 

Scientific  applications  of  pho'ography,  181 
development,  554 

Selective  absorption  of  me  ".Is  for  ultra  violet 
light.  791 

Selenium,  Influence  of  L’ght  on,  95 
f 3lla,  V.,  Photograph’o  Expedition  to  Mount 
Etna,  475,  492 

Sellers,  C.,  Some  practical  notes,  153 
Senicr,  E.,  Ortbochromatic  photography,  56 
Fensit’zers,  Optical,  689 
Sensitometcr,  An  absolute  standard,  692 

, A new  form  of,  170, 183 

Eer^hall,  Q.  S.,  Composition,  427 
Shaftesbury  Photographic  Society,  683 

Photographic  Social,  701 

Photograpliic  Club,  703 

Sheffield  Camera  Club,  3C4,310,  381,  512,  734 

Phoiog.aphio  Socie'y,  47,  175,  £81,  417, 

511,  591  655 

Sherman,  W,  I'  , Blisters  on  albnmon  pi'.uts, 
71 

Shropshire  Cr  nera  Club,  303 
Shutter  and  diaphragm  combined,  451 

, “ Leeds,  515 

, Prigge  and  UenschkePs,  274 

Shutters,  InstanUneous.  262,  300 
Siemens’  invei  -cd  burner,  f '9 
Silver  chloride,  Photochramatic  properties  o', 
656 

gold  piinting  by  development,  217 

intenaifyiog,  2-?'i 

salts  to  spectfu-n,  Mea  cment  of,  803 

831 

, Stages  of  comb'na'  'on  o',  O'l 

, Oxidation  of,  418 

ptinting,  A neglec.ed  method  of,  135 

prints.  Matt  surface,  161 

salts,  Sensitiveness  of  spectrum  to,  779 

Singapore  Photographic  Society,  285 
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Skylight,  iDside  swinging  biinds  or,  523 

, To  make  more  agreeable,  183 

Slides,  Ueight  of  stereoscopic,  4'JS 
Sloane,  Ur.,  Portable  magic  lantern,  142 
Smiih,  A.  F.,  A home-made  fuming  box,  1.50 
Solar  eclipse,  624 

South  Kensington,  Photography  at,  411 
Southport  Photographic  Society,  272 
Spectroscope  of  the  Lick  Ob.servatory,  401 
Spectrum  analysis,  219 

, Measurement  of  silver  salts  to,  803,  821 

of  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  448 

, Photographing  least  refrangible  portion 

of,  789 

, Sensitiveness  of  silver  salts  to,  779 

Spiller,  J.,  Batii  Society  and  its  proceedings, 
724 

, Purification  of  chrome  alum,  314 

, Testing  mounts,  742 

, Spirit  photographs,  752 

Spots  on  gelatine  negatives,  64 
Spurge,  J.  B.,  Mr,  Donkin’s  sensitometer,  183 
Squeegeeing  prints,  Compressed  pulp-slabs  for, 
882 

Standard  light,  669 
Standards,  65 

Steape,  J.,  A platinotype  patent,  61 
Stebbing,  E.,  French  insurance  companies,  174 
Stellar  photography,  377 
Stereoscopic  Co.'s  exhibition,  112 

photography,  293,  313,  314 

slides,  Ueight  of,  496 

Stereoscopes  and  binocular  vision,  83 
Stereoscope,  The,  312 
Still,  An  autrmatic,  679 

Strakerand  Son,  Japanese  paper  for  polishing 
glass,  543 

Stripping  films.  Fault  in,  31S 
Streeter,  A.,  'Wilson’s  Handbook,  557 
Strob,  A.,  Printing-out  platinotype  process, 
567 

, Stereoscopic  photography,  293,  313,  314 

Studio,  Inside  the,  476 

, Insurance  of  a,  3D 

, Lighting  in  the,  786,  805 

of  the  future,  691 

Studios  and  ground  landlords,  680 
Subjects,  Choosing,  566 
Sunlight  on  trees.  Influence  of,  710 
Sun’s  heat.  Utilisation  of  the,  431 
Survey,  Photography  for  seaboard,  336 
Sutcliffe  Exhibition,  637,  725 
Sutton  Scientific  Society,  61, 175 
Swanson,  P.,  Magnesium  lights,  37,  227 
Swiss  Autotype  Company,  696 

T 

Taylor,  F.J.  C.,  United  Kingdom  Photographic 
Convention,  443 
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Taylor,  J.  T„  Single  lenses  corrected  for  archi- 
tecture, 169 

, T.  S.  and  W.,  Making  diaphragms  light- 
tight, 189 

Tennant,  J.  A.,  Wilson’s  Handbook,  513 
Testing  Lenses,  304 

mounts,  706,  764,  742,  746 

Tinted  photographs,  157 
Tintometer,  The, 479 

Theoretical  chemistry  io'pho’.ography,  307 
Thomson,  Dr.,  Fhotography  and  medicine,  179 
Thurston,  B.  H.,  Large  blue  prints,  422 
Toning,  778 

bath  for  albumen  prints,  646 

blue  prints,  708 

difficulties,  763 

of  silver  prints,  124 

Transfer  paper,  Collodio-chloride,  326 
Transfers,  Photo-lithographic,  380 
Transferotype,  214,  597 
Transparencies  by  gelatino-chloride,  756 
Transparent  film,  A new,  134 
Traveller,  Alleged  breach  of  agreement,  715, 
722,  805 

Trays  and  dishes,  136,  336,  563, 

Trees,  Influence  of  sunlight  on,  710 
Trip  to  the  East,  393 

Trowbridge  and  Sabine,  Selective  absorption 
of  metals,  791 
Turner,  Optical  lantern,  77 
Tylar’s  metal  dark  slides,  60,  76,  93,  109 
print  washer,  current  producer,  and  sy- 
phon, 512 

U 

Ultra-violet  light.  Influence  of,  203 

light.  Selective  absorption  of  metals 

for,  791 

Underwood,  A.  £.,  Photographic  optics,  473 
Utilisation  of  the  sun’s  heat,  431 
United  States,  Customs  duty  in,  576 

V 

Vansant,  Dr.,  Photography  without  a lens,  414 
'Vidal,  L.,  French  Co.respondence,  18 
Vienna,  Imperial  Institute  for  photographic  re- 
searches, 516 

Photographic  Exhibition,  209,  520,  624, 

643,  664,  748 
Vignette,  The.  309 
Visitors  to  museums,  575 
View  finders,  60 
Vogel,  Dr.,  Flash  light,  48 

, Orthocbromatic  photography,  CO,  76, 109 

, Colour  sensitive  collodion  emu'siun,  693 

, Optical  sensitisers,  689 

W 

Wallace,  E.,  Composite  photography,  II 
Wandering  Amateur,  Vienna  Photographic 
Exhibition,  613 


'Washing  platinotypes,  96 
prints,  561 

Water  colours.  Permanency  of,  512 
Water  gas,  96 

Waterlow,  0.  S.,  Modern  photograjihic printing 
and  engraving, 187 

Weights  and  measures  and  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tions, 181 

Welsh  Fusiliers  at  Hawarden,  608 

West  London  Photographic  Society,  783,814 

Surrey  Amateur  Society,  623 

Whaite,  T.  Q.,  Fry’s  plate  competition,  702 
Whee’er,  W.  H.,  Diffusion  of  focus,  226,270 

, Optical  centre  of  a lens,  44 

Whitechapel  murders,  Photograp'ny  and,  608, 
616 

White,  F.  C.,  Photo-micrographs,  646 
Wide  Angle,  Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy, 
290,  371 

Wide  claims,  349 

Wilkinson,  W.  T.,  Photo-lithographic  trans- 
fers, 380 

Willis,  W.,Cold  bath  platinotype  process,  793 
Wilson,  A.  W.,  Amateur  Photographic  Charity 
Association,  140 

Wilson’s  Handbook,  418,  526,  513,  557 
Winstanley,  D.,  Chemical  photometer,  66 

, Experiments  in  actinometry,  201 

, Pictures  by  the  action  of  cold,  517  , 692, 

757 

, Photo-mechanical  printing,  482,  731,  745 

, Rotating  cylindrical  actinometer,  34 

, Square  of  the  distance  actinometer,  114 

Winter’s  day  on  Loch  Lomond,  116 
Wood,  H.  S.,  Paris  Exhibition,  443 
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PHOTOGUArilY  IN  1887. 

Activity  during  the  past  year  has  been  largely  exercised 
in  the  direction  of  isochroinatic  photography — not,  indeed, 
that  any  new  metliods  of  importance  have  been 
initiated  ; but  much  detailed  work  has  been  done — and 
isochromatic  plates  are  in  daily  use  at  most  of  the  large 
establishments  where  copying  is  a principal  part  of  the 
work. 

In  connection  with  platinotype  printing,  notable  progress 
is  to  be  recorded  in  connection  with  the  printing  out 
method  of  Pizzighelli  described  on  p.  17!)  of  our  last 
volume,  but  the  method  is  made  far  more  practicable  and 
useful  for  the  photographer  by  the  modifications  in  the 
process  detailed  below.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  labours  of  Pizzighelli  will  effect  a revolution  in 
platinotype  printing. 

Dr.  Carey  Lea’s  investigations  as  to  the  “ Photo-salts 
of  Silver”  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  and  apart 
from  a possible  practical  bearing,  they  undoubtedly  have 
very  (treat  theoretical  interest. 

The  price  of  magnesium  having  been  reduced  from 
twelve  shillings  to  half-a  crown  an  ounce,  this  material 
has  been  largely  experimented  with  as  a means  of  pro- 
ducing an  illumination  for  portraiture,  and  the  outcome 
has  been  a highly  convenient  Hash  light,  by  which  por- 
traits can  be  taken  in  so  short  a time  that  the  patient  has 
actually  no  time  to  move  till  the  exposure  is  over.  Mag- 
nesium dust,  sprinkled  on  gun-cotton  and  lighted,  gives  us 
the  flash  light  in  perfection,  and  the  photographic  world 
is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Piffard  for  his  introduction  of 
this  light  to  the  notice  of  photographers. 

The  amateur  afield  has  had  his  labour  much  lightened 
by  the  introduction  of  the  American  stripping  film  manu- 
factured by  the  Eastman  Company  ; while  the  outdoor 
professional  portraiti.st  can  now  use  gelatino-bromide  on 
his  ferrotype  plates  ; and  in  alluding  to  this  fact  in  the 
“Annals”  of  the  Year-Book,  we  tmic’i  sufficiently  on 
the  main  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  matter  to  enable 
any  photograi)lier  to  prepare  ferrotype  plates  with  gela- 
tino-bromide. 

Several  other  points  of  special  interest,  relative  to  the 
past  year’s  work,  are  treated  of  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  the  Year-Book  ; hence,  we  need  not  say  more 
now  as  to  photographic  progress  in  1887  ; but  may  express 
a hope  that  the  present  year  may  be  still  more  fruitful  in 
useful  results. 


PIZZIGITELLI’S  DIRECT  PLATINOTYPE 
PROCESS. 

Tiif.  importance  of  the  modifications  of  Pizzighelli’s  direct 
platinotype  proce.ss  nowde.scribed  will  be  understood  when 
we  mention  that  the  old  iron  solution — so  different  and 


I troublesome  to  jirejoare  —is  no  longer  used,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a double  oxalate  of  sodium  and  iron  (sodium-ferric 
oxalate)  which  is  made  commercially  by  the  well-known 
firm  Schuchardt,  of  Gorlitz,  and  which  salt  can  no  doubt  be 
obtained  from  Hopkin  and  Williams,  or  Burgoyne  and 
Compan^L 

Captain  Pizzighelli  says : — In  relation  to  my  recent 
memoir  (see  page  725  of  our  last  volume)  on  the  Direct 
Platinotype  Process,  I remarked  that  in  all  probability 
some  of  the  definite  double  salts  of  ferric-oxalate 
might  be  employed,  and  since  that  time  I have  continued 
my  experiments  in  this  direction  not  only  with  double 
salts  prepared  by  myself,  but  also  with  samples  obtained 
from  the  firm  of  Schuchardt,  in  Gorlitz.  The  result  must 
be  considered  as  very  satisfactory,  and,  as  far  as  simplicity 
goes,  the  method  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Of  the  double  salts  experimented  with,  the  sodium- 
ferric  oxalate  proved  the  most  satisfactory,  the  corre- 
sponding potassium  salt  giving  less  sensitiveness  ; while 
the  ammonium  salt,  although  giving  greater  sensitive- 
ness, gives  less  brilliant  images  than  the  sodium  salt,  and, 
moreover,  images  having  a tendency  to  a cold,  bluish 
tone.  Still,  for  very  hard  negatives,  and  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  pencil  drawings,  the  ammonium  salt  may,  perhaps, 
occasionally  be  used  with  advantage. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  paper  considerable 
variation  is  allowable,  and  the  following  three  methods 
give  results  which  are  nearly  identical : — 

First  Method. 

Arrowroot  paste  is  prepared  with  one  part  of  arrow- 
root  and  ten  parts  of  water,  and  when  this  is  cold,  it  is 
applied  to  the  paper  with  a sponge — one  sheet  requiring 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  grammes  of  the  paste.  When  the 
paste  has  been  well  distributed  with  the  sponge,  it  a 
equalised  and  smoothed  with  a badger  softener,  and  the 
sheet  is  hung  up  to  dry.  After  the  drying  the  process  is 
repeated,  and  the  sheet  is  again  dried.  Coating  it 
smoothly,  a sheet  takes  about  five  minutes.  The  arrow- 
root  paper  can  be  stored  for  use  in  a dry  j)laoe  when  it  is 
sensitized  with  a preparation  made  in  the  manner  about 
to  be  described. 

Four  solutions  are  required — A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

A.  — Chloro-platinite  of  potassium 1 part 

Distilled  water 6 parts 

B. — Sodium-ferric  oxalate  ...  40  parts 

Sodium  oxalate  solution  (3  per  cent.)  100  „ . 

Glycerine*  ...  3 ,, 

In  preparing  the  solution  B,  the  sodium  oxalate  solution 
is  warmed  to  about  40®  or  50°  C.,  and  then  the  sodium- 

• The  addition  of  glycerine  to  this  and  the  f»/Uowing  solutions  is  only 
necessary  in  very  dry  ■weather. 
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ferric  oxalate  is  dissolved  in  it.  On  cooling  a little  saline 
matter  separates,  so  filtration  is  necessary. 

C.  — Solution  B lOO  parts 

Potassium  chlorate  ...  ...  ...  0 4 part 

D.  — Mercuric  chloride  solution  (.")  per  cent.)  20  parts 

Sodium  oxalate  solution  (3  per  cent.)...  40  „ 
Glycerine 1-8  part 

For  sensitising  a sheet  (demy  size)  when  black  tones  are 
desirable,  we  must  take  ; — 

Solution  A 5 cubic  centimetres 

Solution  B (5  ,,  „ 

Solution  C 2 „ „ 

For  hard  negatives  the  quantity  of  solution  C must  be 
diminished,  .and  B must  be  increased  to  the  same  extent  ; 
whereas  for  sjiecially  soft  negatives  the  revei-se  holds 
good. 

For  brown  images  the  following  is  used  : — 


Solution  A 

.5  cubic  centimetres 

Solution  Cl 

...  ...  4 ,, 

Solution  D 

...  ...  4 ,,  ,, 

The  above  sensitising  solution  gives  a .sepia  brown  tone, 
and  intermediate  tints  can  be  obtained  by  incre.asing  the 
proportion  of  C,  and  correspondingly  diminishing  1). 

The  application  of  the  sensitising  solution  to  the  paper 
is  effected  by  means  of  a suitable  brush  (not  tin  mounted) 
followed  by  the  use  of  the  softener,  as  before.  The  sheet 
is  then  dried  at  about  30®  or  40“  C. 

LTo  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PHONOtfR APIl. 
Newspaper  readers  have  been  entertained  of  late  with 
accounts  of  recent  great  improvements  made  in  the  j)ho- 
nograph  by  Edison — improvements  which,  it  is  said,  will 
enable  business  men  to  dispense  with  shorthand  writers 
and  copying  clerks.  These  notices  have  brought  into  pro- 
minent notice  some  other  variations  and  improvements  of 
the  phonograph,  and  more  especially  one  in  which  the 
direct  phonogram  is  a traced  negjttive  on  glass,  this  nega- 
tive being  used  as  an  original  in  the  production  of  a photo- 
relief, which  functionates  as  the  pattern  from  which  the 
receiving  diaphragm  is  made  to  move.  The  earlier  efforts 
in  this  direction  by  Cros  and  others  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  Photographic  News,  and  the  following  description 
of  the  latest  and  apparently  the  most  perfect  instrument 
of  the  kind— the  Gramaphone  of  Berliner — we  take  from 
our  contemporary,  Industries  : — 

Berliner’s  instrument  consists  of  a mechanism  capable  of  rota- 
ting a circular  disc  of  plate-glass  about  f^in.  thick  and  11  in.  in 
diam.,  and  at  the  s.ame  time  arranged  to  give  the  disc  a progres- 
sive movement,  in  accordance  with  a screw  passing  through  the 
standaid  supporting  the  disc.  In  the  reproduction  of  tound, 
the  glass  disc  is  supplau ted  by  one  of  metal  or  other  resisting 
material,  in  which  the  sound  record  appears  as  a groove  of  even 
depth  but  varying  direction. 

To  trace  a phonaiitogram  negative,  the  glass  disc  is  laid  on  a 
level  block,  and  printer’s  ink  is  applied  in  an  even  layer  by  a 
common  printer  s roller.  The  disc  is  then  placed  face  down  on 
a revolving  table,  which  supports  the  centre  portion  of  the  disc, 
and  while  this  is  slowly  revolved  by  hand,  a smoky  coal  oil 
flame  is  held  underneath,  which  deposits  lamp  black  upon  the 
printer  s ink,  consolidates  with  the  same,  and  they  together  form 
an  even  layer  of  an  amorphous  semi-fluid  mass,  nearly  opaque 
to  light,  and  easily  displaced  by  a style.  Thus  prepared,  the  disc 
is  placed  and  screwed  face  down  upon  the  gramophone.  Under 
it,  and  fixed  on  an  adjustable  support,  is  a mounted  diaphragm, 
bearing  upon  its  centre  a standard,  to  which  is  attached  a style 
in  the  form  of  a flat  spring  of  phosphor,  bronze,  or  brass,  which 
follows  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  accurately.  The  point 
of  this  style  is  bent  upward,  and  presses  lightly  .against  the 
smoked  surface  of  the  glass  disc  on  a line  p.arallel  with  it,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  screw  shaft  which  moves  the  disc.  To  the 


diaphragm  box  is  attached  a rubber  tube,  into  the  free  end  of 
which  is  fitted  a pear-shaped  mouthpiece  of  hard  rubber,  so  con- 
structed that  the  nose  of  the  speaker,  as  welt  as  the  mouth,  can 
freely  enter  it,  and  thus  enable  him  to  tr.ansmit  to  the  dia- 
phr.agm  the  full  acoustic  value  of  each  vibration.  The  motive 
power  of  the  apparatus  is  a weight  consisting  of  a square  tin  box 
filled  with  pieces  of  lead  and  buckshot,  and  hung  on  a main  shaft 
by  two  wire  cords  directly  under  the  table.  By  suitable  gear- 
ing the  adjustment  is  such  that  the  weight  will  have  descended 
to  the  floor  at  the  same  time  that  the  style  will  have  traced  the 
end  of  the  Intended  volute  of  the  sound  waves.  A fan  regulator 
checks  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  weight,  and  by  taking  out  or 
adding  buckshot  the  velocity  is  regulated.  The  weight  having 
been  wound  up  by  a crank,  and  the  fan  regulator  switched  in, 
the  tin  box  is  permitted  to  descend,  the  glass  disc  is  rotated  and 
progresses  sidewise,  and  the  style  traces  a plain  volute  or  spiral 
on  the  lamp  black  surface.  The  material  which  the  style  scrapes 
off  falls  down,  and  therefore  cannot  interfere  with  the  clearness 
of  the  lines,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  tracing  is  done  from 
below. 

Now  when  a person  speaks  or  sings  into  the  mouthpiece,  the 
style  will  vibrate  in  accordance  with  the  sound  waves,  exactly  as 
in  the  Scott  j)honautograph,  and  the  volute  will  assume  an 
Irregular  wave  line  corresiwnding  in  form  and  numbers  to  the 
sound  transmitted. 

When  arrived  at  the  terminal  point,  the  gearing  is  disengaged, 
the  disc  is  still  further  .advanced  sidewise,  and  is  then  given  a 
single  revolution  by  hand,  which  causes  the  style  to  trace  a true 
circle,  called  the  “centreing  circle,’’  and  which  enables  the 
operator  to  find  the  original  centre  again.  The  disc  is  then  taken 
from  the  apparatus,  and  the  record  is  fixed  by  pouring  quickly 
drying  photographer’s  varnish  over  it.  The  disc  then,  when  held 
up  against  the  light,  looks  like  a photographic  negative,  exhibit- 
ing a transparent  sound  record  on  a black  ground.  From  this  a 
photo-relief  is  produced  by  laying  the  varnished  face  on  a sen- 
sitised chrome-gel.atine  surf.ace.  exposing  this  to  light,  then 
swelling  in  water  .and  casting  in  plaster,  wax,  &c.,  so  that  an 
electrotype  can  be  prepared. 

As  a result,  an  exact  copy  of  the  record  is  obtained,  formed  as 
a groove  of  even  depth  and  varying  direction  in  a hard  resisting 
material.  This  phonautogram  is  then  centred  from  its  centreing 
circle,  and  phaced  upon  the  revolving  table  of  the  gramophone  in 
lieu  of  the  glass  disc,  b>it  face  upw.ard.  A more  or  less  fixed 
style  is  then  permitted  to  be  guided  by  the  groove,  when  this 
style  will  assume  exactly  the  same  motions  which  the  tracing 
style  had  previously  made. 

The  inventor  claims  that  the  speaking  phonautograms  are 
practically  indestructible,  and  th.at  within  four  hours  from  the 
time  of  tracing  the  voice  in  lamp  black  an  electrotype  phonauto- 
gram, mounted  to  be  put  in  motion,  can  easily  be  produced,  and 
from  this  one,  thousands  of  exact  ooi>ies  can  be  made. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN. 

BY  W.  H.  HARni.S0N.* 

Another  historical  firm  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  opti- 
cal lanterns  in  London  is  that  of  Messrs.  Newton  and  Co. ; the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  firm  as  opticians  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  never  married.  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Newton  and  his  son.  the  present  proprietors  of  the  firm, 
are  the  descend.anfs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  brother.  When 
Temple  Bar  was  removed,  a letter  dated  1701,  from  Messrs. 
Newton,  optici.ans,  was  found  among  the  papers  stored  there, 
belonging  to  Messrs  Child,  the  bankers,  addressed  to  Sir  F. 
Child,  asking  him  to  pay  an  overdue  account.  This  literary 
curiosity  Messrs.  Child  presented  to  the  present  firm,  who  re- 
turned thanks  therefor,  and  in  their  humorous  w.ay  stated  in 
their  reply  that  they  could  find  no  receipt  for  the  sum  in  their 
books,  so  requested  the  present  banking  firm  to  p.ay  the  same 
forthwith.  The  bill  was  for  £5  13s. . plus  £6  6s.  ; the  latter 
amount  was  for  teaching  Child's  son  ths  elements  of  geometry. 
Messrs.  Newton  recently  generously  w.aived  all  claim  to  the 
amount,  and  made  the  bankers  a gift  tliereof,  as  they  are  the 
two  oldest  neighbours  in  Fleet  Street.  .Apparently  the  firm  once 
h.ad  a business  in  the  old  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  at  a time  when 
dwelling  houses  and  shops  were  erected  against  the  ponderous 
walls  of  old  ecclesiastical  buildings,  as  may  now  be  seen  in 
Ghent,  and  some  other  old  Continental  cities. 

CoDtinued  from  page  S03. 
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The  three-wick  l.tmp  for  the  lantern  made  by  Megars. 
Xewtou  and  Son  is  well  known  to  all  present.  Another 
speciality  of  theirs  is  a lantern  objective  to  give  a very  flat  field  ; 
it  much  resembles  a photographic  portrait  combination,  but  has 
other  curves,  and  the  back  lens  is  made  larger,  to  take  in  more 
of  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  condensers  ; the  diaphragm  is  very 
large.  The  late  Prince  .Vlbert  was  a frequent  p,atron  of  the  in- 
ventions of  the  firm,  in  whose  improvements  in  optical  instru- 
ments he  exhibited  steady  interest.  The  large  electric  microscope 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Newton,  gives  a magnification  of  (1,000  diameters  ; some  of  them 
have  already  been  supplied  to  American  and  other  scientific  in- 
stitutions, and  one  has  just  been  finished  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  at  South  Kensington.  In  this  instrument  all 
the  rays  are  condensed  until  they  emerge  from  an  aperture  no 
bigger  than  a pin’s  head,  with  which  intense  little  beam  the 
object  is  illuminated.  Most  of  the  heat  i.s  removed  from  the 
beam  by  means  of  a glass  trough  filled  with  a solution  of  alum. 
There  are  also  arrangements  by  which  polarising  apparatus  can 
be  promptly  inserted  in  or  removed  from  the  optical  system  of 
the  lantern.  Messrs.  Newton  are  now  making  some  improved 
coloured  lantern  slides  of  ideal  subjects,  containing  more  detail 
than  usual.  Mr.  Freshwater  is  the  manager  of  their  photo- 
graphic department.  Several  of  the  officials  engaged  on  the 
premises  have  been  trained  up  therein  since  they  were  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or  thereabouts. 

Among  manufacturers  of  photogranhic  lantern  slides  is  Mr. 
W.  M.  Ayre.s.  of  -1,  B jiindary  Villas,  Kensington,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative, I think,  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  in  the  London 
photographic  world.  He  was  born  in  C irmarthen,  and  began 
business  in  London  about  1810,  when  he  bought  his  first 
Daguerreotype  apparatus,  of  French  make,  from  a painter  who 
lived  in  VVater  Lane,  Whitefriars.  Like  others,  Mr.  Ayres  occa- 
sionally obtained  local  colouration  upon  his  Daguerreotype 
plates : in  one  instance  a red  book  was  represented  thereon,  as 
red  as  blood,  but  he  could  not  ascertain  the  conditions  governing 
the  production  of  these  phenomena.  For  a time  he  lived  in 
Liverpool,  where  he  employed  a considerable  number  of  men,  who 
once  subscribed  a day's  pay  each  to  pre.sent  him  with  an  inscribed 
silver  salver. 

His  great  care  in  producing  lantern  slides  is  to  hive  ever^ 
thing  truly  centred  and  ready  for  quick  use  ; his  cameras  and 
plate  carriers  are  so  mounted  as  to  be  centred  by  a line  passing 
through  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  in  use.  The  following  por- 
tions of  his  apparatus  have  not  hitherto  been  publicly  described. 
He  has  invented  a mechanical  contrivance  made  to  his  order, 
whereby  he  can  select  any  portion  of  a large  negative  at  will, 
from  which  to  take  a positive  by  the  aid  of  a copying  camera, 
and  in  a few  moments  he  can  cut  off  all  light  from  any  part  of 
the  negative  but  that  required  for  the  picture.  By  turning  one 
little  bar  two  shutters  approach  each  other  from  .above  and 
below  ; by  turning  another  small  shaft  two  shutters  approach 
each  other  from  opposite  sides  ; they  all  move  towards  one 
centre,  which  is  in  a line  with  the  optical  axis  of  his  lens.  The 
negative  is  placed  between  the  two  pairs  of  shutters.  He  has 
found  this  arrangement  to  be  of  con-<tant  practical  value,  and  it 
gives  true  rectangular  boundaries  to  his  pictures.  By  another 
of  his  inventions  he  can  quickly  fix  a small  or  even  a broken 
plate  in  any  part  of  the  image  obtained  in  a large  camera.  Six 
screws  are  mounted  to  slide  in  three  grooves ; these  grooves 
all  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  board.  Two  of  them,  like  the 
letter  X,  extend  to  the  four  corners  of  the  blackboard  ; the  other 
groove  is  vertical.  The  bUckbo  ird  forms  the  int .-rior  of  a large 
camera  back  ; he  places  his  small  or  broken  plate  wherever  he 
pleases  on  the  board,  then  slides  the  six  screws  down  to  it,  and 
turns  them  so  as  to  hold  it  in  their  grip.  Reversed  negatives  are 
taken  direct  in  this  frame,  without  the  use  of  a prism.  All  his 
studio  copying  slides  are  of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  held  in  one 
groove,  which  groove -is  corrmon  to  all  his  apparatus  to  make 
parts  readily  interchangeable. 

Mr.  Chatham  Pexton,  of  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  is  a 
lantern  slide  painter  in  a large  way  of  business,  fourteen  years 
established.  Hia  method  of  painting  slides  has  already  been 
described  in  photographic  journalism.  He  tells  me,  as  others 
have  done,  that  the  advent  of  photography  gradually  destroyed 
lantern-slide  p.ainting  as  a fine  art,  coloured  photographs  having 
largely  taken  the  place  of  the  lantern  p.aintings  of  old.  Mr. 
Pexton  first  taught  himself  to  paint  his  own  slides,  then  he 
trained  assistants  to  work  by  his  methods  ; he  says  that  none  of 
his  assistants  ever  leave  him.  He  increases  their  salaiies  from 
time  to  time,  and  when  they  have  been  with  him  a certain 


number  of  years  he  gives  them  a share  in  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  thinks  that  if  this  were  done  more  generally  the  lives 
of  all  would  be  happier,  and  that  we  should  hereafter  have  fewer 
complaints  about  the  relationship  of  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. He  does  not  like  the  heavy  import  duty  of  40  per  cent, 
upon  slides  entering  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  waste  of  his 
time  in  addition,  of  having  to  go  to  the  American  Consul’s 
office  in  London  to  sign  the  declaration  notes. 

Another  painter  of  l.antern  slides  is  Mr.  C.  Pilkington,  of  32, 
Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  London.  He  commenced  painting 
slides  when  a boy,  as  an  amusement,  his  father,  a clergyman, 
having  a lantern  which  he  used  .at  school  and  other  exhibitions. 
The  son  thought  he  would  try  to  sell  a few  slides  to  pay  for 
paints  and  materials.  Mr.  Ackland  (Horne  and  Thornthwaite) 
bought  his  first  slide,  to  his  great  delight.  He  went  on,  and 
sold  many  hand-painte  l slides,  until  photography  began  to  drive 
such  work  out  of  the  market.  Many  years  ago  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  F.  York,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  King,  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  ; Mr.  York  induced  him  to  experiment  over  the 
problem  of  colouring  l.antern  slides  in  quantity  without  dete- 
rioration of  quality.  This  took  some  time  to  solve,  but  by  divi- 
sion of  labour  .and  other  devices,  was  at  last  accomplished. 
Mr.  Pilkington  m.arried  a lady  of  consider.able  artistic  ability, 
who  soon  acquired  the  art,  and  was  not  only  a great  help  to  him, 
but  she  undertook  the  teaching  and  managing  of  his  assistants. 
In  his  time  he  has  coloured  upw.ards  of  50,000  slides  with  his 
own  hands.  He  now  contracts  for  the  whole  of  Messrs.  York  and 
Son’s  colouring  work,  and  p.aintsslides  for  the  public,  but  has  to  give 
precedence  to  the  former  work  when  pushed  for  time.  He  says 
that  it  is  a mistake  to  make  photographic  Lantern  slides  thinner 
when  they  have  to  be  coloured  ; they  give  better  results  when 
they  are  printed  to  their  usual  density.  Mr  Pilkington  gives 
public  biographical  lectures  illustrated  by  the  optical  lantern, 
and  he  has  a method^  of  showing  “ growing  ferns”  thereby, 
which  method  he  keeps  a secret.  I have  not  seen  the  experi- 
ment, but  in  reply  to  a question,  he  told  me  that  it  is  not  the 
growing  of  lead  or  silver  trees  between  the  poles  of  a battery,  or 
the  crystallising  of  salts  upon  glass,  but  is  a mechanical  device. 

Another  branch  of  the  lantern  slide  industry  is  that  of  taking 
negatives  for  the  purpose  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Fincham,  of  My  ton  Road,  West  Dulwich,  Loudon,  is  one  of 
those  who  makes  this  his  special  work  ; occasionally  he  goes  on 
a Continental  tour  with  a 4 by  4 camera.  For  security  he 
always  makes  two  exposures  upon  each  subject,  so  as  to  have 
two  strings  to  his  bow,  in  case  of  accident.  He  takes  with  him 
eight  or  nine  lenses  to  be  ready  for  all  contingencies,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  views  are  taken  with  a double-combination 
lens  of  5|  inches  focal  length.  A few  years  ago  he  took  photo- 
graphs along  the  moi  e picturesque  parts  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Germans  did  not  attempt  any  ridiculous  interference,  even  when 
he  was  taking  views  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  near  the  great 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 

Another  optical  representative  of  the  lantern  woWd,  and  one 
of  great  import.ance  in  the  historical  aspects  of  the  subject,  is 
the  collector  of  relics  in  relation  thereto.  Mr.  Edmund  H. 
Wilkie,  of  11,  Maygrove  Road,  West  Hampstead,  London,  has 
made  it  his  hobby  to  collect  valuable  objects  relating  to  the 
lantern  ; for  the  last  six  years  of  the  life  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  he  was  intimately  connected  with  it,  an.-l  at  the  sale 
by  auction  of  the  effects  of  the  Company  which  owned  it,  he 
was  the  largest  purchaser.  He  posses-es  nearly  2,000  slides  of 
good  quility,  many  of  them  of  the  large  size  used  at  the  Poly- 
technic. Of  the  large  lanterns  used  at  the  Polytechnic,  and 
within  his  possession,  he  writes  to  me  that  the  lenses  are  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  consist  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  with 
their  flat  sides  outwards  ; the  object  combination  consists  also 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  with  both  their  curved  surfaces 
turned  towards  the  condenser  ; the  outer  end  of  the  tube  hold- 
ing them  has  a diaphragm.  These  large  lenses  are  found  in 
practice  to  be  very  prismatic  near  the  edges,  so  that  a sheet  of 
zinc,  with  an  aperture  cut  in  the  centre,  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  picture,  is  place!  between  the  picture  and  condenser.  He 
says  there  are  several  advantages  in  the  use  of  these  large 
lanterns.  On  account  of  the  quantity  of  light  passing  through 
the  lenses,  the  pictures  possess  an  atmosphere  and  distance 
which  it  is  impossibls  to  attain  with  smaller  lenses.  The  size  of 
the  pictures  is  7 by  6 inches  ; the  outer  wooden  frame  of  the 
slide  being  11  by  12  inches  the  .artist  has  plenty  of  scope  to 
introduce  the  most  elaborate  mech  inical  effects. 

In  the  Incantation  scene  introduced  in  a parody  on  the  Opera 
of  “ Der  Freyscl  utz,'' exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  some  jeais 
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bact,  the  six  large  lanterns  were  all  working  at  one  time,  need- 
ing four  operators,  and  consuming,  during  the  entertainment, 
84  feet  of  oxygen  gas.  No  less  than  sixteen  slides  were  intro- 
duced to  produce  the  eSects  in  this  one  scene.  Tn  one  of  the 
entertainments  called  “Gabriel  Grubb,’’  taken  from  the  “Pick- 
wick Papers,”  the  opening  panorama,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Wilkie,  is  4 feet  long  by  7 inches  wide.  The 
scene  in  the  churchyard  consists  of  fourteen  slides,  including  a 
descending  panorama.  He  says  that  the  disadvantages  accom- 
panying the  use  of  large  lanterns  are: — (1)  Great  expense  in 
the  preparation  of  slides,  each  one  having  to  be  specially  pre- 
jiared  in  consequence  of  unusual  dimensions.  (2)  The  lanterns 
and  lenses  being  large,  are  so  cumbersome  as  to  put  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  a travelling  lecturer  whose  great  desideratum  is 
portability. 

* Mr.  Wilkie  is  the  inventor  of  the  combination  of  three 
achromatic  lanterns,  and  which  contains  several  mechanical 
features  ; by  its  means  he  can  replace  any  one  of  the  lenses 
forming  the  condensers  in  a minute.  This  is  sometimes 
of  importance,  as  the  great  heat  of  the  three  jets,  when  all 
going  at  once,  will  sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  crack 
the  lenses.  This  apparatus  has  condensers  of  34  and  44  inches 
diameter,  and  covered  the  large  screen  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, which  was  of  distempered  canvas,  30  feet  high  by  35  feet 
long.  It  has  also  been  used  in  some  of  the  principal  halls  in  the 
country,  including  the  Victoria  Theatre  anil  the  Theatre  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  in  both  of  which  places  dissolving'  views 
could  only  be  exhibited  under  circumstances  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  excluding  all  the  light. 

Mr.  AVilkie  says  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
entirely  out  of  limes,  he  used  the  bowl  of  one  of  the  thick  clay 
pipes,  commonly  called  “ Irish  clays,”  which  answered  fairly'  well 
with  constant  watching  and  moving.  Another  time,  a stout 
lady  sat  near  the  gas  bags,  and  finding  the  atmosphere  warm, 
took  off  her  shawl,  which  was  fastened  with  a brooch,  and  stuck 
the  brooch  into  the  gas  bag,  using  it  as  a pincushion,  where  it 
remained  the  whole  of  the  lecture  ; the  assistant  was  quite 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened  until  the  lecture  closed. 

A monthly  journal,  devoted  entirely  to  the  optical  lantern, 
has  been  in  existence  for  two  years,  and  is  published  by 
Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Dusseldorf,  in  whose  offices  I first  saw  a copy 
a few  weeks  ago  ; its  name  is  the  Lanterna  Ma/jica,  and  I have 
pleasure  in  passing  the  latest  number  round  the  room  for 
examination. 

What  has  been  said  does  not  give  a fair  idea  of  the  Aladdins 
of  London,  or  their  wonderful  lamps ; I have  spoken  only  of  a 
few  typical  individuals,  selected  hap-h.azard,  as  I chanced  to 
learn  their  address,  or  as  they  favoured  me  with  facilities  for 
visiting  their  establishments.  If  others  in  the  lantern  world 
w'ill  proffer  similar  facilities,  and  will  communicate  with  me,  it 
would  be  a pleasure  to  me  to  visit  their  establishments,  and  to 
give  considerable  time  to  collecting  historical  and  scientific 
information  about  the  lantern,  treasuring  it  up  for  future  lite- 
rary use  in  a book,  or  in  some  other  form.  Nor  do  I desire  to 
make  such  historical  information  local  or  parochial,  but  wish  for 
communications  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  I should 
like  to  know  who  was  really  the  inventor  of  dissolving  views, 
w’hat  part  the  Dutch  took  in  improving  early  optical  lanterns, 
and  whether  Kircher’s  original  lantern  is  still  in  existence,  for 
he  bequeathed  much  of  his  scientific  apparatus  to  a museum  in 
Rome. 

Among  the  questions  other  than  historical  suggested  for  dis- 
cussion by  this  meetiug  is,  supposing  a first-class  Italian  painter 
were  to  execute  a fine  work  of  art  upon  a lantern  slide,  is  the 
average  optical  system  of  the  present  lanterns  good  enough  to 
do  full  justice  to  his  work  upon  the  screen  ? Probably,  as  the 
lantern  is  now  becoming  a popular  household  instrument,  a 
limited  portion  of  its  users  would  not  object  to  incur  largo 
expenses  to  obtain  high-class  artistic  slides  of  ideal  or  real  sub- 
jects. Could  not  such  ideal  subjects  be  executed  in  monochrome 
ou  a large  scale  by  skilled  artists,  then  be  reduced  as  lantern 
slides  by  photography,  and  lastly  be  c >loured  by  artists  ? I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  the  three-wick  lamps  of  commercial 
l.anterns  .are  alway.s  so  mounted  as  to  bo  easily  centred  in  rela- 
tion to  the  optical  axis  of  the  lenses  ; also  what  objection  there 
is  to  invariably  fixing  a small  lens  near  the  three- wick  lamp  to 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  light  the  lamp  will  cast  upon  the 
ordinary  large  condenser.  C vn  those  who  have  invented  appa- 
ratus to  make  oxygen  continuously  near  the  lantern,  and  no 
faster  than  the  lantern  use.s  it  up,  exhibit  the  said  apparatus  at 
work  before  this  Association  ? Cannot  oxygen  for  the  purpose 


be  made  as  required,  in  the  wet  way,  without  heat,  as  suggested 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Cameron  Reynolds?  In  many  private  homes 
the  various  disadvantages  connected  with  making  and  storing 
oxygen  in  bags  or  cylinders  will  operate  against  the  use  of 
oxygen  with  the  lantern,  until  some  simple  process  is  devised  to 
give  off  the  gas  just  as  fast  as  the  burners  use  it  up,  so  that  no 
storage  is  necessary. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SLOW  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  EDWARD  BRIGHT.MAN.* 

In  choosing  development  as  the  subject  of  my  short  paper,  it  may 
perhaps  be  considered  that  I have  selected  a theme  which  has 
been  worn  nearly  threadbare  ; but  although  so  much  has  been 
written  and  said  upon  the  subject,  I think  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  idea  has  been  more  to  bring  forward  and  claim  advan- 
tages for  some  pet  formula  rather  than  teach  principles.  For  my 
part,  I place  but  little  confidence  in  any  formula,  and  consider 
that  each  picture  should  have  a development  suited  to  the 
subject. 

We  are  all  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  development 
as  a mere  chemical  or  mechanical  operation.  The  application  of 
colour  to  the  canvas  by  the  brush  of  the  artist  is  without  doubt 
a strictly  mechanical  .act,  but  as  the  artist  by  a judicious  blending 
of  colours,  and  an  intelligent  application  of  his  knowledge  and 
skill,  converts  a mere  mechanical  operation  into  a work  of  genius, 
so  the  photographer,  by  a judicious  use  of  his  chemicals,  and  the 
exercise  of  his  experience,  can  stamp  upon  his  work  a certain 
character  and  individuality  as  distinctive  as  the  touch  of  the 
artist. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  make  our 
operations  more  and  more  mechanical,  and  to  leave  less  to  in- 
telligence and  judgment.  One  example  of  this  is  the  use  of  the 
“ Tables  of  Exposure,”  which  I consider  to  be  a complete  delusion, 
and,  so  far  from  being  any  assistance  to  a beginner,  only  lead  to 
endless  complications  and  want  of  success,  and  moreover  are  one 
and  .all  entirely  (misleading. 

Any  table  or  tables  can  be  of  no  possible  value  unless  they 
relate  to  quantities  or  conditions  which  are  constant.  In  the 
case  of  exposures,  we  cannot  say  we  have  a single  condition  which 
is  constant,  excepting  the  relation  of  the  apertures  of  our  lenses 
to  their  focal  lengths. 

The  rapidity  of  the  plates  of  one  maker  may  vary  from  those 
of  another ; even  plates  of  the  same  nominal  rapidity  from  the 
same  makers  will  vary  considerably  ; the  light  varies  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  from  minute  to  minute  ; the  character  and  colour 
of  the  subject  vary  still  more  widely.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
possible  to  compile  a set  of  tables  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  ? 

Misleading  and  untrustworthy  as  all  these  tables  may  be,  they  are 
rendered  still  more  so  when  further  complicated  by  the  use  of  the 
actinomete’’.  This  little  instrument,  useful  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
in  the  case  of  carbon  printing,  is  utterly  unreliable  as  an  aid  to 
judging  the  correct  exposure  for  gelatine  plates  in  the  camera. 
Doubtless,  the  instrument  might  be  of  some  service  if  the  actinic 
properties  of  the  light  were  in  direct  proportion  to  its  luminosity, 
but  it  is  a well-established  fact  that  late  in  the  autumn,  and  in 
the  evening  when  the  light  has  a yellowish  tinge,  the  actinism  of 
the  rays  is  very  feeble,  though  the  light  is  apparently  bright  and 
powerful.  Under  such  conditions,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test 
paper  to  such  light  incre.ases  in  greater  ratio  than  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  bromide  plate.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  take  a slip 
of  the  sensitive  paper  and  expose  to  the  light,  and  it  may  take 
ten  minutes  to  give,  say,  tint  No.  1.  An  ordinary  gelatine  plate 
may  then  be  exposed  under  a negative,  and  will  give  a fully  ex- 
posed transparency  in  one  second  ; then  after  dark  let  us  expose 
a second  plate  to  a gas  jet  under  the  same  negative,  and  we  get  a 
similar  transparency  in,  say,  four  seconds,  or  four  times  the  ex- 
posure previously  required.  If,  then,  the  actinometer  were  a 
reliable  guide,  we  should  have  to  expose  the  paper  forty  minutes 
to  the  gas  jet  to  get  tint  No.  1,  but  we  might  expose  forty  hours 
or  forty  days,  and  not  get  any  visible  impression  upon  the  paper. 
This  example  will  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  using  a sensitive  sur- 
face of  chloride  of  silver  as  a standard  of  comparison  for  a film 
of  bromide  of  silver  under  development.  I fear,  however,  I am 
wandering  from  the  subject  of  development  to  that  of  exposure. 
The  secret  of  succes-s  lies  not  so  much  in  exposure,  as  in  develop- 
ment. Let  the  exposure  be  sufficient,  or  let  us  over-expose  and 
learn  to  develop  properly. 

* Paper  read  before  the  Bristol  Camera  Society. 
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To  develop  properly,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  give 
sufficient  exposure  to  obtain  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows  with- 
out the  necessity  of  forcing  development  with  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  ammonia.  Over-exposure  can  be  compensated  for  by 
keeping  down  the  ammonia  during  development,  but  under-ex- 
posure is  always  fatal,  and  will  never  give  satisfactory  results.  In 
speaking  of  over-expoture,  I use  it  as  a relative  term,  for  what 
may  be  over-exposure  with  one  developer  may  be  a correct  ex- 
posure with  another. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  develop- 
ment, for  a formula  which  gives  admirable  results  with  one  sub- 
ject may  be  totally  unsuited  to  another,  and  it  is  only  by  a care- 
ful adaptation  of  the  components  of  the  developer  to  the  subject 
that  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  ; and  in  order  to  adapt 
the  developer  to  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  results  obtained  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients. 

We  may  roughly  formulate  the  action  of  our  developer  thus  : 
— Pyro.  the  developer  proper,  gives  density,  ammonia  detail, 
while  the  bromide  keeps  the  shadows  clear  and  checks  the 
rapidity  of  development  ; and  the  slower  the  development  the 
greater  the  number  of  gradations  between  the  highest  lights 
and  the  deepest  shadows.  Now,  as  we  have  in  nature  an  infinite 
number  of  gradations,  it  follows  that  a slow  development  will 
give  a better  and  more  truthful  rendering  of  a subject  than  a 
rapid  one. 

In  order  to  develop  slowly,  three  courses  are  open  to  us  : we 
may  use  a large  proportion  of  restrainer,  a small  proportion  of 
ammonia,  or  we  may  add  our  ammania  in  successive  small  doses 
until  the  requisite  density  and  detail  are  obtained.  This  latter 
method  gives  by  far  the  best  and  most  perfect  results,  and, 
moreover,  enables  us  to  have  entire  control  over  the  development, 
correct  errors  in  exposure,  entirely  avoid  fog,  and  obtain  bril- 
liancy combined  with  delicacy  and  softness. 

Those  who  advocate  rapid  development  invariably  object  to 
the  slow  method  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  a yellowness  and 
discolouration  of  the  film.  I readily  admit  that  a very  extended 
development  may  cause  a slight  discolouration,  but  cannot  con- 
sider this  a serious  objection,  because  such  discolouration  is 
easily  removed  by  immersion  in  the  acid  alum  solution  ; more- 
over, the  advantages  of  developing  slowly  are  so  great  that  it 
would  far  outweigh  the  disadvantage  arising  from  a slight  dis- 
colouration of  the  film,  even  supposing  such  stain  were  perma- 
nent and  not  removable. 

In  the  instructions  issued  by  most  manufacturers  of  plates  we 
are  told  to  use  certain  quantities  of  pyro,  bromide,  and  liquid 
ammonia  ; then  if  the  picture  flashes  out  rapidly  and  shows  signs 
of  over-exposure,  we  are  directed  to  apply  more  bromide,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  picture  is  half  ruined,  we  are  to  do  what 
we  can  to  prevent  utter  failure. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  to  my  mind  entirely  wrong,  as  it  is 
building  up  a picture  on  a faulty  foundation,  for  when  once  a 
trace  of  fog  has  made  its  appearance  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the 
development  further  without  adding  to  the  fog  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  ; but  by  slow  development,  even  if  a plate  has  been 
exposed  five  or  ten  times  longer  than  necessary,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a negative  without  the  slightest  trace  of  fog,  and  more- 
over without  any  loss  of  brilliancy  ; and,  in  fact,  e(j[ual  in 
every  respect  to  one  which  has  received  only  a normal  exposure. 

[To  show  what  could  be  done  by  slow  and  careful  develop- 
ment, the  lecturer  here  handed  round  four  transparencies 
which  had  been  exposed  under  the  same  negative  for  5 seconds, 
25  seconds,  50  seconds,  and  300  seconds  respectively.  There 
was  little  difference  between  them,  all  four  being  equally  clear 
and  brilliant.] 

In  development  I employ  two  standard  stock  solutions,  vary- 
ing the  proportions  as  the  circumstances  may  require  ; — 


•Pyrogallic  acid 

• ••  • 

1 ounce 

Bromide  ammonia 

••• 

1 

a » 

Citric  acid  

••• 

1 dram 

Water  ... 

... 

8 ounces 

Liquid  ammonia,  880 



1 ounce 

Water  ... 

...  ... 

7 ounces 

I by  successive  small  doses  of  a few  drops  at  a time.  This  slow 
' and  careful  addition  of  the  ammonia  I consider  to  be  the  one 
great  secret  of  successful  development. 

I can  admit  that  for  the  professional  portrait  photographer 
working  in  the  studio  with  the  light  under  control,  that  he  m.ay 
so  accurately  time  his  exposures  that  there  may  be  no  necessity 
for  such  careful  and  cautious  development ; but  with  amateurs 
who,  like  myself,  practise  upon  .all  classes  of  subjects,  from  the 
dimly-lighted  interiors  of  old  churches  or  equally  dark  glades 
of  our  glens  and  woodsides,  to  the  open  landscape  in  brilliant 
sunshine,  errors  of  exposure  must  occur  ; but  if  we  observe  the 
rule  of  always  giving  a full  exposure  and  developing  slowly,  not 
a single  plate  should  be  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  absolute  certainty  of  results 
by  this  method  of  working,  the  negatives  all  round  are  certainly 
superior  to  those  produced  by  rapid  development. 


I HARVARD  OBSKRVATORY  AND  THE  HENRY  DRAPER 
MEMORIAL. 

! Wi'j  have  seen  how  the  general  photographic  operations  in  pho- 
! tographing  stellar  spectra  are  carried  on.  One  detail  of  work 
i aft'ecting  the  test  of  the  plates  remains  yet  to  be  described. 
Every  plate  before  exposure  in  the  photographic  telescope  re- 
ceives the  action  of  light  over  a small  square  area  of  a beam, 

I which  is  impressed  upon  it,  with  definite  exposure.  The  appara- 
tus for  thus  standardising  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  is  illus- 
' trated  here.  Back  of  a wall  or  partition  a lamp  is  placed. 


1 


For  an  average  subject  possessing  a fair  amount  of  contrast 
J dram  of  the  pyro  solution  is  added  to  each  ounce  of  water ; 
should  the  subject  be  one  with  great  contrast,  the  quantity  of 
the  pyro  solution  is  lessened  ; should  it  be  flat  and  wanting  in 
contrast,  the  quantity  is  increased ; but  in  every  case  the 
ammonia  solution,  instead  of  being  at  once  poured  on,  is  added 


Apparatus  for  Standardising  Sensitive  Plates. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and  a little  above  its  wick,  a small 
square  hole  is  cut  through  the  partition.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  partition,  which  forms  a portion  of  its  wall,  is  a dark  room, 
ithin  this  room  a pendulum  is  hung  with  its  point  of  suspen- 
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sion  above  the  square  aperture.  The  pendulum  has  a period  of 
oscillation  of  one  second,  from  end  to  end  of  its  .arc.  A catch  is  j 
arranged  to  h»ld  it  well  to  one  side.  Thus  held  it  completely 
covers  the  little  square  opening.  If  released  it  swings  away,  and 
just  as  it  passes  the  central  line  exposes  the  opening.  It  then 
continues  its  course  to  the  end  and  begins  to  return,  the  hole 
being  open  all  this  time.  As  it  reaches  the  centre  of  its  arc  on 
the  return  swing,  it  again  shuts  off  the  light.  The  bob  carries  a 
screen  of  such  shape  as  to  effect  this  operation.  The  opening  is 
shielded  during  one-half  of  a double  oscillation,  and  exposed 
during  the  other  half.  Half  of  a double  oscillation  gives  an  ex- 
posure, therefore,  of  one  second. 

Every  plate  before  use  is  tested  in  this  apparatus.  The  lamp, 
which  is  treated  as  a standard  source  of  light,  is  lighted  and  ac- 
curately adjusted  as  regards  height  and  distance  from  the  aper- 


ture. The  pendulum  is  held  back  in  its  catch,  covering  the  hole 
so  that  no  light  passes  through. 

A plate  is  set  up  in  a support  opposite  the  opening  and  about 
three  feet  distant.  TUe  pendulum  is  now  released  ; it  swings 
.across  and  bsck  as  just  described,  and  on  its  return  is  caught 
automatically.  The  plate  is  removed  and  another  put  in  its 
place  and  the  operation  repeated  for  it.  After  this  they  are 
re.idy  for  exposure  in  the  telescopes  of  the  observatory.  When 
they  have  been  exposed  they  are  developed,  and  then  only 
simultaneously  with  the  spectra  the  image  of  the  spot  of  light 
appears. 

Every  plate  thus  bears  upon  it  near  a corner  the  signature  of 
one  second’s  exposure  to  a standard  source  of  light.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  gas  photometry  will  recognise  a 
modification  of  the  Methven  screen  in  this  lamp  and  opening. 


The  Harvard  Observatory — 11-iiich  Photographic  Telescope. 


It  is  now  used  .altogether  with  the  8-inch  Voightlander  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Draper  memorial.  Its  objective 
was  made  by  Clark,  and  is  a purely  visual  one.  To  make  it 
available  for  stellar  photography,  a supplementary  photographic 
lens  was  made,  also  by  Clark.  This  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
regular  objectives,  and  corrects  them  for  the  actinic  focus. 

The  arrangement  is  similar  to  the  one  adopted  for  the  Lick 
telescope.  The  visual  objective  for  this  great  telescope  has  been 
made  and  put  in  place  in  the  observatory  in  California.  The 
^photographic  lens  is  yet  in  the  manufacturer’s  hands.  An  extra 


cost  of  over  ten  thousand  dollare  ha.s  to  be  incurred  in  sup£>ly- 
ing  it. 

The  point  is  thus  dwelt  on  because  the  Clark  Brothers  are  at 
present  working  out  a combination  by  which  the  regular 
I members  of  a visual  objective  can  be  used  for  celestial  photo- 
I graphy.  The  crown  glass  lens  is  ground  more  convex  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  The  flatter  side  is  in  contact  with  the 
flint  glass  lens  when  the  combination  is  arranged  for  visual  use. 

1 For  photograjihy,  the  glasses  are  separated,  and  the  crown  glass 
[ lens  is  reversed.  Thus  two  lenses  of  the  regular  achromatic 
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combination  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  three.  Had  this  com- 
bination been  invented  in  time  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
Lick  objective,  the  expense  of  the  photographic  lens  would 


Visual  and  Photognphic  Combinations  of  Lenses. 


have  been  avoided.  The  new  combination  was  devised  by  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  and  the  Clark  Brothers. 

The  11-inch  telescope  is  provided  with  a battery  of  four 
prisms.  Each  member  is  mounted  in  a brass  frame,  which 
slides  into  place  in  the  large  box  like  a drawer.  When  all  are 
combined,  the  box  and  battery  of  glasses  weighs  one  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  a foot  cube  in  size.  It  is  carried  by  the  telescope 
in  front  of  the  objective. 

At  its  other  end  the  telescope  is  provided,  as  usual,  with  a 
finder.  Owing  to  the  refraction  of  the  prisms,  the  fiehl  of  the 


glass  is  far  from  its  normal  one,  and  the  finder  is  set  at  an  angle 
with  the  main  axis  equal  to  the  angle  of  refraction  of  the  prism. 
The  tube  is  mounted  in  the  ordinary  excentric  way.  It  is  so  per- 
fectly counterpoised  that  it  can  be  pulled  about  by  the  hand 
ropes  with  ease.  It  is  driven  by  clockwork  controlled  by  elec- 
tric impulses  from  a pendulum  in  the  laboratory  building.  The 
pendulum,  in  its  swing,  sweeps,  with  a point  of  platinum, 
below  its  bob,  through  a globule  of  mercury,  completing  at 
each  swing  an  electric  circuit.  The  closing  of  this  circuit  works 
an  escapement  on  the  base  of  the  telescope.  Without  this 
escapement  the  clockwork  would  drive  the  telescope  a little  too 
fast,  as  it  is  controlled  and,  to  a certain  extent  governed,  hy  a 
vane  wheel.  The  electric  escapement  has  only  to  impart  the 
last  or  residual  correction  to  its  movement.  The  building  con- 
taining the  celeseope  is  a simple  wooden  structure,  with  dome, 
which  rotates  on  cast  iron  rollers.  One  person  can  readily  turn 
the  dome  by  direct  pushing  against  the  handles,  no  tackle  or 
gear  being  required.  The  two  instruments  described  are  soon  to 
be  supplemented  by  some  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper’s  reflectors,  a 
twenty-eight  and  a fifteen  inch  one.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  mirrors  constructed  by  the  great  astronomer. 
With  it  he  took  his  photograph  of  the  moon.  AVhen  these 
are  mounted,  it  is  intended  to  keep  at  least  three  telescopes 
at  work  all  night. 

For  the  spectra  of  bright  stars  near  the  equator,  an  expo- 


Star  Spectra. 


sure  of  five  minutes  is  giv  en.  Fortbe  spectra  t>f  faint  stars 
an  hour  is  the  period.  Each  plate  contains  a number  of  spectra. 
In  one  case  over  three  hundred  appeared.  The  telescope  is 
made  to  trail  the  spectra  to  a width  of  one  millimeter  (1-25 
inch)  as  near  as  may  be. 

If  the  work  progresses  as  well  .as  it  promises,  most  important 
results  may  be  looked  for.  Thus  the  motion  of  stars  directly 
toward  or  away  from  the  observer  it  is  hoped  may  be  deter- 
mined with  great  exactness  by  the  displacement  of  the  lines 
of  their  spectra.  To  carry  out  such  work,  a standard  is  needed 
to  refer  the  lines  to.  The  ordinary  spectrum  is  of  course  inap- 
plicable. Quite  good  success  has  been  attained  in  using  an  ab- 
sorption spectrum.  A tank  with  glass  sides,  and  containing 
hyponitric and  other  ahsorhent  fumes,  has  been  tried.  This  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  spectra  have  to  pass 
through  it.  It  absorbs  certain  known  constituents,  producing 
lines  corresponding  to  known  wave  lengths,  to  which  the 
natural  lines  of  the  star  may  be  referred.  It  is  questionable 
if  a greater  triumph  in  astronomy  has  ever  been  achieved  than 
the  determination  of  the  motion  of  a star  directly  toward  or 


away  from  us  ; and  by  photographic  methods  it  is  evident  that 
a greater  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  introduced  into  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  The  identification  of  the  lines  with  those 
>f  terrestrial  substances  is  also  one  of  the  lines  of  work 
mapped  out  for  the  future,  and  the  grouping  of  stars  of  identical 
or  similar  spectra. 

The  first  eflbrt  at  celestial  photography  is  stated  to  have  been 
made  at  Harvard  College  observatory  on  July  17,  1850.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Whipple,  directed  hy  Professor  W.  C.  Bond,  exposed  a 
Daguerreotype  plate  in  the'focus  of  the  fifteen  inch  equatorial 
which  was  kept  pointed  upon  a Lyrre.  A very  good  image  was 
thus  obtained.  The  double  staro  Qeminorum  gave  an  elongated 
image,  evidently  due  to  its  two  componants.  It  was  found  that 
such  bright  stars  could  be  made  to  give  faint  images,  but  no 
success  followed  when  fainter  stars  were  the  objects.  Even  of 
Polaris  no  image  could  be  obtained  with  any  exposure.  The 
experiments  were  at  last  discontinued.  Seven  years  later  they 
were  resumed.  Collodion  plates  had  now  been  introduced,  which 
far  exceeded  in  sensitiveness  the  old  Daguerreotype.  Ashoit 
exposure  of  eight  seconds  or  less  sufficed  for  a great  many  stars 
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The  drivioe  mechanism  of  the  telescope  had  also  been  improved. 
Professor  Bond’s  account  of  these  investigations  is  placed  among 
the  classics  of  astronomy.  The  work  was  continued  by 
Rutherfurd  and  other  astronomers,  the  work  increasing  in 
perfection  as  the  photographic  processes  improved. 

Dr.  Henry  Draper  began  to  use  dry  plates.  Oo  March  11th, 
1881,  he  reached  a critical  point.  He  obtained  photographically 


the  image  of  a star  so  faint  .as  to  he  barely  discernible  by  the 
eye  through  the  same  telescope.  This  marked  the  point  where 
the  plate  compared  in  sensitiveness  with  the  retina.  Even  at 
the  present  day  it  is  doubtful  if  the  dry  phate  can  capture 
more  stars  than  can  be  seen  bj'  the  eye.  0>ving  to  diil'erence 
of  colour,  it  is  possible  that  some  stars  invisible  through  a 
specified  telescope  can^be  photographed  through  it,  while  others 


Star  Spectrum  Showing  Horizontal  Streak*;. 


F hotograpbic  Plate  of  Star  Spectra  as  Developed  after  Kxposure  in  Camera, 
visible  through  the  same  glass  may  not  affect  the  plate.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Common,  in  his  photograph  of  the  nebula  in  Orion,  is 
believed  to  have  obtained  images  of  stars  invisible  through  the 
telescoiH;  with  which  they  were  taken. 


In  18(53  Dr.  Huggins  obtained  a photographic  image  of  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius.  It  was  merely  of  interest  as  a curiosity', 
being  valueless  on  account  of  its  poor  definition.  No  lines 
could  be  observed  in  it.  In  1872  Dr.  Draper  made  the  first 
successful  photograph  of  a spectrum  of  a star.  It  was  of  I’ega, 
and  showed  four  lines.  He  and  Dr.  Huggins  continued  the 
work.  Their  method  was  to  concentrate  the  light  by  a tele- 
scope upon  the  slit  of  a spectroscope,  the  slit  lying  in  the  focus 


Star  Spectra  Showing  Inclination  of  l)ar.s. 

of  the  objective.  This  was  a very  troublesome  operation,  and 
lacked  the  simplicity  of  the  present  method.  I’rogress  was 
slow  until  the  introduction  of  dry  plates.  The  old  collodion 
plates  could  only  be  exiiosed  a short  time  because  the  film  dried, 
and  even  then  were  less  sensitive  than  the  dry  plate.  In 
1882,  shortly  after  the  era  of  dry  plate  photography,  Dr. 
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Draper  died.  Since  that  period  the  progress  has  been  very 
great. 

In  the  plate  the  recent  progress  of  the  science  is  shown. 
The  scile  is  a diminished  one.  Fig.  1 represents  the  work  of 
the  year  1882.  Five  stars  have  their  spectra  in  the  little  spot, 
the  telescope  having  been  directed  upon  them  in  succession  with 
five  minute  exposures.  Fig.  2 shows  a modern  spectrum  of  a 
bright  star,  with  an  adjacent  one  of  a fifth  magnitude  star,  as 
taken  with  the  eight  inch  Voightlander  objective.  Fig.  3 is  the 
s{>ectrum  of  a Lyrae  taken  with  the  eleven  inch  objective  and 
fifty-nine  minutes’  exposure  through  two  prisms.  Fig.  4,  the 
spectrum  of  h Geminorum,  was  taken  with  fifty  minutes’ 
exposure  through  the  same  instrument,  and  with  four  prisms. 
Fig.  6 shows  the  enlargements  of  the  same  spectra  between  the 
points  marked  m and  n.  This  is  only  a little  over  one-half  the 
spectrum.  Below'  it  Fig.  6 shows  an  enlargement  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  same  star  from  a less  perfect  photograph. 

In  the  other  plates  the  different  phases  of  the  work  as 
described  in  the  first  articles  of  this  series  are  given.  The 
horizontal  streaks  disposed  of  by  the  cylindrical  lens,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  lines  of  the  spectra,  can  here  be  seen. 
Examples  of  the  finished  work  are  also  given.  By  cutting  out 
from  the  magnified  spectra  a band  at  a proper  angle,  the  lines 
are  brought  into  a perpendicular  position. 

These  two  articles  can  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  work 
of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial.  By  tho  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Draper,  every  clerical  assistance  is  furnished  that  can  forward 
the  work.  A large  force  of  computers  is  at  work  reducing  the 
observations,  and  the  near  future  will  witness  the  promulgation 
of  a most  important  body  of  scientific  data.  We  cannot  close 
without  expressing  our  thanks  to  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Gerrish.  To  the  monographs  of  the  first  named 
gentleman  and  to  the  personal  attentions  and  explanations  of  the 
latter,  and  to  the  use  of  plates  and  prints  furnished  by  the 
observatory,  we  are  indebted  for  whatever  of  value  we  have 
suceeded  in  presenting  our  readers. 


A'oswosauuouncea  a singular  adaptation  of  photography. 
It  is  well  known  that  under  the  microscope  steel  is  found 
to  be  an  agglomeration  of  crystals,  and  that  upon  the 
difference  in  these  crystals  the  quality  of  the  steel  can  be 
more  or  less  determined.  M.  Wedding,  to  make  the 
observation  more  complete,  heated  steel  to  whiteness,  and 
as  the  use  of  the  microscope  under  such  circumstances 
was  impossible,  he  photographed  the  metal  and  subjected 
the  negative  to  microscopic  examination. 


The  largest  photographic  album  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
mere  size  isconcerned,  is  probably  that  which  is  now  being 
prepared  as  a gift  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  album,  which 
is  of  a most  costly  description,  the  cover  being  studded 
with  jewels,  is  to  contain  life-size  portraits  of  the  princes 
of  the  Hapsburg  family,  who  have  been  photographed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  various  uniforms  of  the  Austrian  army 
which  they  are  respectively  entitled  to  wear. 

According  to  Life,  an  application  is  to  be  made  on  the 
14th  inst.  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  wind  up  the  Cellerier- 
Parkes  Photographic  Company.  Our  contemj)orary  curtly 
adds,  “The  Cellerier  Syndicate  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  out  of  a process  for  colouring  photo- 
graphs.” 

La  Nature  of  last  week  gives  what  it  calls  a representa- 
tion of  an  amateur’s  studio.  J udgiug  from  the  size  of  tho 


figures  it  is  at  least  10  feet  high  at  the  lowest  part,  and 
16  or  18  feet  at  the  highest.  The  width  is  in  proportion. 
The  lady  who  is  being  photographed  has  the  light  which 
reaches  the  face  softened  by  a screen  on  a stand,  while 
the  shadowed  side  is  lightened  by  a two-leaved  reflector. 
Behind  is  the  orthodox  balcony,  the  landscape  background, 
and  a choice  collection  of  rocks.  In  the  studio  itself  are 
various  properties  in  the  shape  of  a music  stool  with  a 
back,  an  orthodox  photographic  seat,  a stuffed  chair,  and 
a table,  besides  a circular  vignette  background  on  a stand, 
and  a second  reflecting  screen  of  large  size.  The  curtains 
on  the  glass  side  and  roof  are  of  approved  construction, 
while  the  camera  and  stand  show  the  pneumatic  attiich- 
ments  are  of  the  latest  kind.  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  if 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  the  French  amateur  is  to 
go  in  for,  what  must  the  professional’s  studio  be  like  ! 


Though  the  Government  has  not  acted  on  our  sugges- 
tion and  attached  an  official  photographer  to  every  eviction 
party,  it  would  seem  that  photography  is,  after  all,  likely 
to  play  a part  in  the  settling  of  the  Home  Rule  question. 
We  have  been  informed  that  the  special  envoys  sent  by 
the  Pope  to  study  the  Irish  question  on  the  spot  last 
summer  were  directed  by  His  Holiness  to  provide  him  on 
their  return  not  only  with  a full  and  exhaustive  report  of 
their  doings  and  sayings,  but  were  specially  directed  to 
procure  for  the  further  information  of  the  Pontiff  a series 
of  realistic  photogiaphs  tending  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  Home  Rule.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
Monsignor  Perseco  did  not  himself  go  about  Ireland  with 
a detective  camera  concealed  in  his  cassock,  and  taking 
photographic  “ shots  ” at  landlords  and  agents  and  tenants, 
&c. ; but  it  is  said  that  this  ecclesiastic  has  taken  care  to 
have  the  Holy  Father’s  wish  carried  out  most  fully  in  the 
matter  of  photographic  evidence.  So  much  so  that  the 
Pontiff  will  have  quite  a comprehensive  photographic 
history  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  to  guide  him  when 
he  receives  Monsignor  Persico’s  report. 


A programme  published  in  advance  advantages  a Society 
in  many  ways,  especially  when  the  programme  is  one  so 
attractive  as  that  just  issued  by  the  Cardiff  Amateur  Pho- 
tographic Society.  For  Wedne.sday  last  the  subject  was 
“ Photographic  Printing,"  by  H.  C.  Emery,  and  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  fill  the  meetings  held  at  8,  Working 
Street,  till  the  end  of  May  : — January  18,  “ Demonstration 
of  Photography  by  Magnesium  Light,"  by  Alexander 
Keller.  February  1.5,  “ Norwegian  Scenery,’’ illustrated 
by  limelight,  by  C.  Henry  James.  February  2!),  “ Spirit 
Photographs,”  by  D.  Josti.  March  14,  “Microscopic 
Photography,”  by  . I.  Storrie.  March  28,  “ Lantern  Slides, 
how  to  make  them,”  by  W.  Davies.  April  11,  “ Platino- 
type  printing  practically  demonstrated,”  by  S.  W.  Allen. 
April  25,  “ Enlarging,”  by  W.  Kitchin.  May  9,  “ Bro- 
mide Printing,”  by  S.  W,  Allen.  May  23,  “ Theory  of 
Toning,”  by  Jesse  Williams. 

Another  noteworthy  point.  The  Society  adds  a note 
that  a demonstration’of  tho  use  of  the  “Vergara  Film  ” is 
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wished  for.  When  will  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  be  so  vigorous  as  to  be  able  to  announce  a series  of 
ten  attractive  subjects  in  advance,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  indicate  by  advertisement  what  else  is  desirable  ? Long 
ago  the  Council  appointed  a special  committee  to  look  after 
the  provision  of  papers.  Some  member  might  ask  for 
any  report  the  Committee  has  made  of  its  work. 


We  have  not  quite  done  with  the  Cardirt'  Society’s 
notice  yet.  The  card  on  which  it  is  printed  we  noticed  to 
be  thin,  yet  unusually  strong,  and  on  examination  we 
found  that  a thin  cotton  fabric,  or  muslin,  is  empasted  on 
it.  This  sort  of  card  should  have  many  uses  in  the  photo- 
grapher’s workshop. 

Rather  a complex  system  seems  to  be  the  new  Austrian 
one  of  selling  railway  rides  wholesale.  First  you  buy  a 
sheet  of  stamps,  each  of  which  entitles  you  to  ride  a dis- 
tance of  one  kilometer,  or  rather  under  a mile,  but  you 
must  purchase  something  like  ten  pounds  worth  of  these 
at  a time,  and  the  saving  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  on 
ordinary  rates  ; but  the  restrictions  on  their  use  are 
curious.  They  are  only  available  during  twelve  months, 
and  will  only  be  accepted  from  the  individual  to  whom 
they  were  issued  ; this  j>erson  having  to  prove  his  identity 
by  showing  a photograph  of  himself,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
stam])  sheet  when  issued  ; moreover,  the  stamps  them- 
selves have  to  be  exchanged  for  a ticket  at  the  booking 
office  before  the  holder  can  take  his  seat. 


Perhaps  no  paper  published  during  the  past  year  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  account  of  the  latest  modifica- 
tion of  Pizzighelli’s  direct  platinotype  process,  one  instal- 
ment of  which  will  be  found  on  page  1 of  our  i)rescnt 
issue. 


The  fact  that  definite  commercial  salts  are  used  in 
making  the  sensitive  preparation  renders  the  process  quite 
an  easy  one  for  any  photographer  to  try,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect that  many  will  try  it. 


In  America  the  Eastman  Company  prepare  a transfer- 
or stripping  film  to  be  used  for  the  transfer  of  positives 
to  opal,  glass,  wood,  paper,  or  other  materials— in  fact, 
for  making  silver  positives  which  may  be  transferred  or 
used  like  c.arbon  images.  The  stripping  bromide  film 
consists  of  paper  prepared  with  a layer  of  emulsion 
suitable  for  positives,  but  between  paper  and  sensitive 
film  is  a layer  of  soluble  gelatine.  The  general  mani- 
pulations are  similar  to  those  incident  to  the  stripping 
negative  film,  only  the  im.age  is  left  on  the  solid  sup- 
port. 

When  an  artist  speaks  of  photography,  the  photo- 
grapher may  generally  learn  something,  and  this  is  especi- 
ally the  case  when  the  artist  speaking  has  himself  some 
knowledge  of  photography. 

lienee  the  'paper  of  Norman  Macbeth,  which  will  be 
found  on  page  13,  possesses  much  interest  for  our  readers, 


Mr.  Macbeth  being  an  artist  of  repute,  and  at  the  same 
time  Jiot  altogether  a stranger  to  the  use  of  the  camera. 

lie  says,  “ There  are  things  introduced  by  skill  in  por- 
trait painting  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  photo- 
grapher to  accomplish,  at  least  to  a very  limited  extent 
and  although  we  fear  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he 
says,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  photographer  will  take  up 
the  challenge,  and  by  deed  disprove^Mr.  Macbeth’s  words. 
We  feel  sure  that  no  one  would  be  more  pleased  at  this 
than  would  be  Mr.  Macbeth  himself. 


One  disadvantage  of  the  jrhotographer,  as  compared  with 
the  painter,  is  well  touched  on  ; the  fact  that  a sitter 
reckons  to  get  through  with  his  engagement  with  the 
photographer  in  about  as  many  minutes  as  he  would  be 
hours  with  the  painter. 


ART  IN  PIIOTOCRAPHV. 

BY  C.  I.  BURTON,  B SC.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

What  an  astonishing  amount  of  rubbish  has  been  written 
and  uttered  on  this  subject  during  the  last  few  yeiirs  ! 
every  amateur  who  has  happened  to  produce  a pretty 
photograph,  and  many  who  have  not,  seeming  to  consider 
himseif  qualified  to  instruct  his  brethren  in  the  production 
of  “ artistic  ” photographs. 

These  people  are  willing  to  admit  that  artists  are  born 
and  not  made  ; yet,  notwithstanding  this  obvious  truth, 
hundreds  of  men  go  about  the  world  with  a fixed  idea 
that  if  they  could  only  have  their  way,  they  could  make 
j every  photographer  into  an  artist.  This  desirable  result  is 
usually  to  be  brought  about  by  the  blind  acce[)tance  by  the 
embryo  artist  of  certain  maxims  or  aphorisms  compounded 
by  the  daiiug  artist-maker,  with  an  *qual  neglect  of  clear- 
ne.ssand  the  rules  of  Engli.sh  composition,  t'oi  instance,--- 

“ Con tnust  gives  emphasi.s,  it  h;is  also  to  do  with  line.s 
or  forms  crossing  each  other,  and  not  running  in  nearly 
contiguous  lines.  These  repetitions  enfeeble  a iiicture.” 

“ Balance  should  govern  masses  and  keep  them  within 
the  precincts  of  harmony.  It  regulates  jiroportion,  which, 
in  its  turn,  lends  itself  to  beauty.” 

“ The  faculty  of  placing  an  artistic  mean  between  two 
or  mere  existing  elements,  constitutes  much  of  the  art- 
sense  of  the  artist.” 

These  samjiles  are  not  “ craftily  isolated  the  context 
gives  no  clue  to  their  meaning. 

These  maxims  have  one  great  advantage,  that  they  are 
indisputable  because  they  mean  nothing,  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  may  be  taken  to  have  any  meaning  we  like. 

They  may  contain  all  Ruskin  in  a nutshell,  but  I am 
much  more  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  mere  “ clotted 
nonsense.” 

Much  might  be  done  to  raise  the  artistic  level  of  photo- 
graphic work  if  photographers  would  give  up  talking  about 
art,  and  trying  to  teach  each  other  what  they  don’t  know 
' ami  cannot  learn,  and  attempt  instead,  in  a dim  way,  to  feel 
the  beauty  that  is  in  nature  and  life  ; for  it  is  very  cer- 
I tain  that  the  more  a man  feels  the  beauty  of  whatever  he 
pourtrays,  the  more  beautiful  will  be  his  reproduction  of 
1 it,  whether  photograph  or  picture. 


COLD  WEATHER  AND  rilOTOGRAl’HV. 

Tiif.  season  is  now  upon  us  when  all  kinds  of  complaints  and 
inquiries  about  difficulties  in  photographic  manipulations  crowd 
our  table,  the  principal  cause  of  which  is  the  advent  of  cold 
weathsr.  Every  year  we  are  deluged  with  these  letters,  and 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
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to  some  of  the  pitfalls  and  snares  that  are  to  be  avoided  when 
“Jack  Frost”  is  master  of  the  situation.  Oar  attention  was 
recently  called  to  the  influence  of  cold  weather  on  photographic 
work  in  the  return  of  some  plates  to  the  dry  plate  manufacturer 
because  they  would  not  develop.  On  looking  into  the  question 
it  was  found  that  the  plates  were  perfectly  good  and  developed 
beautifully,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  density,  clear- 
ness, and  detail  of  the  negatives  ; but  on  questioning  the  operator 
it  was  found  that  he  had  used  a cold  developer,  and  still  further 
inquiry  showe<l  that  it  was  only  two  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  or  at  thirty-four  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Now  this 
is  not  the  temperature  that  dry  plates  are  expected  to  develop 
at  in  any  reasonable  amount  of  time.  Of  course  development 
would  take  place  at  such  a temperature,  but  it  would  require  an 
amount  of  time  that  is  not  worth  wasting  upon  them  when  at 
the  proper  temperature  (60  to  70°  Fahr.)  a properly  exposed 
plate  will  develop  in  five  or  ten  minutes.  Another  difficulty  that 
arises  with  developers  in  cold  weather  is  the  crystallization  of 
the  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottles, 
and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  developing  p iwer  of  any 
given  volume.  This  is  particularly  true  when  solutions  are  used 
that  are  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  (60°  Fahr.),  and 
applies  equally  well  to  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium  oxalate  as 
it  does  to  the  pyrogallol  and  soda  developers.  Great  care  is 
therefore  necessary  to  keep  all  the  various  solutions  used  in  de- 
veloping at  a moderate  temperature,  and  in  such  positions  in  the 
studio  and  dark  room  that  they  cannot  be  suddenly  chilled  and 
their  normal  developing  power  diminished.  There  is  too  much 
carelessness  in  this  matter,  both  with  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  ; and  manufacturers  are  blamed  severely  for 
difficulties  that  are  solely  due  to  the  inditl'erence  or  utter  dis- 
regard of  circumstances  by  the  manipulator  of  dry  plates. 

Another  fact  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  cold  weather, 
is  that  solutions  that  differ  much  in  temperature  will  produce 
frilling  upon  dry  plates.  If,  for  example,  the  developer  is  at  40° 
Fahr.,  aud  the  alum  or  hypo  baths  are  at  seventy,  there  will  be 
a strong  tendency  to  frilling  exhibited  by  most  of  the  brands  of 
plates  now  upon  the  market,  unless  tropical  plates  are  used. 

The  influence  of  cold  weather  is  not  confined  to  the  manipulv 
tions  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  negative  ; but  the  making 
of  albumen  prints  is  even  more  open  to  difficulties.  Blisters, 
measles,  and  such  troubles  are  almost  invariably  due  to  having 
the  various  printing  and  fixing  baths  at  too  low  a temperature  ; 
or,  what  is  far  more  dangerous,  at  very  different  temperatures. 
A little  thought  of  difficulty  that  may  arise  in  printing  is  the 
staining  of  unvarnished  negatives  from  contact  with  the  silvered 
paper.  This  may  come  about  after  this  manner  : A negative  is 
brought  from  a cold  room  into  a warm  one,  and  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  begins  to  condense  on  its  surface  in  the  form  of 
dew.  Owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  this 
is  not  often  noticed,  and  on  placing  the  sensitized  albumen  paper 
into  contact  with  it  in  the  printing  frame  the  silver  nitrate  passes 
into  the  gelatine  film  and  stains  the  negative. 

We  have  submitted  the  above  observations  to  ovir  readers 
because  the  particular  time  of  the  ye.ar  is  now  upon  us  when 
difficulties  of  the  character  we  have  mentioned  will  constantly 
ocenr ; and  there  is  a good  old  adage  which  says,  “ Prevention 
is  better  than  cure.” — Anthony's  Bulletin. 


COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  ELI.KRSUE  WALL.VCE.* 

Out  of  the  mixed  mass  of  matter  that  modern  photography  pre- 
sents to  us,  there  are  some  things  that  would  be  better  suppressed 
altogether.  It  is  a matter  for  great  regret  that  considerable 
numbers  of  those  practising  our  beautiful  art  do  not  scruple  to 
lower  it  to  absolute  quackery,  sometimes  to  revolting  indecency, 
often  to  the  multiplication  of  “ cheap  and  nasty  ’ ' forms  of 
design,  and  still  oftener  to  silly  pastime  or  childish  absurdity. 

With  many  persons,  indeed,  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  pursue 
photography  in  any  and  all  ways  rather  than  the  legitimate 
ones  that  have  rendered  it  so  useful  to  the  world,  and  so  uni- 
versally and  justly  admired. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a subject  like 
this,  which  must  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  every 
thinking  man  who  has  any  interest  in  the  camera,  but  there  is 
one  of  these  absurd  quackeries  that  seems  to  be  commanding  the 
serious  attention  of  people  of  education  and  attainments,  and 

* Rea  l before  the  I’hotographio  Society  of  Thiladelphia. 


who  really  ought  to  know  better.  I allude  to  the  so-called  com- 
posite photography.  Now,  it  is  well  to  have  the  desirs  of  hearing 
new  things  an!  seeing  new  inventions,  but  when  I see  such  non- 
sense as  composite  photography  gravely  treated  in  a scientific 
manner  by  respectable  magazines  that  are  read  by  the  general 
public,  and  even  by  the  journals  devoteil  to  our  own  craft,  I can 
only  say  that  it  makes  me  feel  very  sorry. 

Composite  photography  claims  t > give  a normal  type  or  ave- 
rage of  the  features  of  a number  of  individuals  ; and  the  asser- 
tion that  each  exposure  on  each  subject  partially  destroys  and 
parti.ally  adds  to  the  image  previously  e.xisting  on  the  film,  is 
just  one  of  those  nicely -contrived  bits  of  scientific  speciousoess 
that  can  easily  hoodwink  anyone  not  understanding  the  techni- 
cal part  of  photography. 

If  a draughtsman  draws  on  a rough-cast  wall  with  a chunk  of 
dry  colour,  or  on  the  smoothest  of  paper  with  the  finest  pointed 
pen,  he  makes  an  outline  in  either  case,  because  he  attempts  the 
representation  of  one  object  in  one  place.  Composite  photo- 
graphy attempts  the  representation  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
objects  in  one  place. 

For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  compare  the  “composite”  with 
a badly  focussed  plate,  because  the  latter  has  an  outline,  n ) 
matter  if  the  image  be  hardly  discernible.  The  form  is  there  just 
as  it  is  in  the  drawing  on  the  rough  cast  wall. 

A “ composite  photograph  ” cannot  claim  to  be  a picture  in  any 
sense,  because  it  is  merely  a jumble  of  uncoaibined  outlines.  The 
expression  “ uncombined”  is  a foolish  one,  perhaps,  for  two  out- 
lines cannot  be  combined  upon  the  same  surface  or  film.  Let  us 
take  an  example  from  the  stereoscope  : here  we  have  two  images 
the  same  in  size  to  a hair's  breadth,  just  as  the  images  of  any 
object  are  when  formed  upon  the  retinre  of  the  two  eyes.  The 
only  difference  between  them  is  that  the  one  taken  with  the  right- 
hand  lens  gives  a rather  more  right-hmd  view'  of  the  subject,  and 
vice  versa.  How  are  they  made  to  combine?  By  means  of  an 
ingenious  and  beautiful  optical  trick,  which  diverts  the  lines  of 
vision  from  their  normal  course  ; the  prismoid  lenses  of  the  stereo- 
scope actingin  the  one  case,  and  the  simultaneous  outward  rotation 
of  both  e3'eballs  (binocular  vision)  in  the  other,  when  no  stereoscope 
is  used.  But  suppose  we  cut  a stereo  slide  in  two,  set  each  half 
in  a magic  lantern,  and  project  the  images  on  a screen.  We 
may  make  them  overlap,  but  have  we  combined  them  to  a perfect 
whole?  No.  So,  in  the  stereoscope,  the  images  are  but  appar- 
ently combined,  and  the  very  beauty  of  the  quasi-solid  picture  lies 
in  its  unreality. 

I take  it  that  any  picture  to  be  a picture  must  have  an  outline. 
A “ composite  ” of  ten  sitters  made  with  ten  exposures,  no  matUr 
how  carefullj’  graded,  would  have  ten  outlines.  Is  it  therefore 
ten  times  a picture  ? It  certainly  is  not  ten  pictures.  We  have 
ten  outlines,  each  striving  for  the  dominant  position,  but  we 
know  that  two  outlines  can  no  more  occupy  the  same  place  than 
two  bodies  can  occupj'  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  suppose  that  twenty  of  us  here  to-night  were  walking 
on  a beach  by  the  sea,  and  that  we  determined  to  make  a “ com- 
posite ” foot-print  in  the  wet  sand.  The  form  of  each  man's 
foot  would  then  be  impressed  over  the  preceding  one,  and  the 
result  would  be  a lot  of  tramped  down  sand,  nothing  more. 
This  comparison  with  Composite  Photography  is  a perfectly  just 
one. 

Again,  suppose  the  twenty  of  us  were  to  commission  one  of 
the  number  to  go  to  some  sculptor  or  moulder  in  clay  and  request 
him  to  make  a “ composite  ” statue  of  the  whole  twenty,  with  or 
without  twenty  outlines.  I should  rather  expect  him  to  be 
answered  as  the  old  gentleman  was  who  desired  the  London 
j udge  to  recover  his  stolen  property  for  him  ; “ Sir,  does  your 
mother  know  you’re  out  ? ” This  comparison  also  is  a perfectly 
just  one. 

1 have  recently  seen  a “ type-composite  ” of  some  seventy  lady 
graduates  of  a well-known  college.  While  I am  hardly  in  a posi- 
tion to  judge  of  the  intellectual  average  thus  shown,  I can  say 
that  a phrenologist  would  look  in  vain  for  the  bump  of  photo- 
graphic-common-sensitiveness  or  chemico-phyaical-comprahen- 
siveness. 

If  I am  entirely  wiong  in  this  matter,  however,  and  if  such  a 
thing  as  composite  photography  really  exists,  I shall  always  regret 
that  I did  not  attempt  some  “ composites  ” of  European  scenery 
when  abroad  with  my  camera  a few  years  ago.  “ What  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,”  and  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
composite  of  eighty  different  people,  it  is  also  possible  to  make  a 
composite  of  eighty  different  outdoor  views.  I think  that  a 
composite  of  English  cathedrals,  Dutch  windmills,  French  and 
German  timbered  houses,  Belgian  hotels-de-ville,  Swiss  mouq- 
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tain  scenery,  and  street  views  pretty  much  everywhere,  all  com- 
bined on  the  same  plate,  would  have  been  a new  departure  in 
landscape  photography,  and,  together  with  the  portrait  com- 
posites, might  well  bear  the  title,  “Confusion  now  hath  made 
his  masterpiece.” 

Constantin,  in  his  “ Idees  Italiennes,”  has  remarked  that  the 
••  rapidity  and  suddenness  of  movement  on  thepirt  of  the  de- 
moniac boy,  in  Raphael’s  great  picture  of  the  Transfiguration, 
is  such  that  the  draperies  have  not  had  time  to  follow  the  im- 
pulse of  her  body.  She  alone  has  turned.  Her  girdle,  left  be- 
hind by  her  movement,  seems  to  be  placed  awry,  but  we  soon 
perceive  that  if  she  were  to  return  to  her  former  attitude  it 
would  be  in  its  proper  place. 

“Raphael  always  leaves  around  his  figures  the  space  necessary 
to  indicate  the  position  in  which  they  were  at  the  moment  imme- 
diately preceding  that  chosen  for  the  painting,  and  is  very  care- 
ful not  to  fill  up  the  void  which  they  have  thus  left  behind 
them.” 

It  is  thus  that  Raphael  succeeds  in  giving  a spoutaniety  of 
movement  to  his  figures  which  is  truly  marvellous. 

Instances  may  likewise  be  selected  from  the  work  of  Titian,  in 
which  the  expression  of  motion  and  animation  is  masterly  por- 
trayed. In  a small  picture  representing  Christ  appearing  to 
Mary  in  the  garden,  the  Magdalene  seems  fairly  to  run  forward 
to  meet  the  Lord,  her  streaming  hair  and  drapery  denoting  the 
utmost  rapidity  of  her  action,  while  the  hand  stretched  forth  to 
touch  him  is  suddenly  checked  at  his  words,  “ Touch  me  not.” 

I have  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  originals  of  the 
great  masters,  but  even  in  the  engravings  and  photographs 
which  are  accessible,  the  indescribable  charm  of  motion  is  not 
lost. 

Michael  Angelo  is  rich  in  illustration  of  the  power  of  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  motion,  by  suggestion,  but  we  have  cited  enough 
examples.  Even  amongst  the  minor  painters  we  often  find  the  pre- 
vious position  of  the  figure  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
apparel  ia  disposed  upon  the  ground  or  upon  some  near  object, 
as  a chair.  We  believe  the  photographer  would  do  well  to 
imitate  the  painter,  if  he  desires  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion, 
rather  than  to  seek  for  action  in  transient  attitude  alone.  A 
transient  attitude  may  indeed  be  depicted,  but  not  isolated. 
There  must  be  other  objects  associated  to  carry  the  mind  from 
one  phase  to  the  other,  so  that  it  weary  not  of  the  perpetual 
sameness. 

How  insupportable  do  those  statues  of  heroes  become,  upon 
their  solitary  pedestals,  with  arms  extended,  for  ever  holding 
the  uplifted  sword  ! Yet  place  the  same  figure  in  the  same 
attitude  in  a painting,  marching  at  the  head  of  a victorious  host, 
with  streaming  banners,  and  the  mind  has  something  to  turn 
to  for  relief,  and  the  impression  is  strong  and  full  of  enjoyment. 

With  what  delight  have  we  watched  the  wonderful  play  of 
sun-light  upon  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  how  grieved,  be- 
cause our  cameras  gave  so  tame  a rendering  of  their  beauty. 

What  has  the  sensitive  film,  with  its  quick  perception,  done 
with  those  peculiar  elongated  streaks  of  ever-shifting  light, 
which  excite  the  rapture  of  the  painter,  which  not  only  in- 
terpret the  form  of  the  large  masses  of  water,  but  also  the  shape 
of  the  tiny  waves  sculptured  upon  their  surface. 

The  instantaneous  photograph  reveals  the  truth,  but  the 
vision  of  beauty  has  vanished.  “ Truth  is  not  beauty  ” here. 
In  the  photograph,  in  place  of  the  lines  of  light  presented  to 
our  vision,  we  have  but  rounded  dots  of  the  reflected  image 
of  the  sun,  which  become  elongated  by  the  motion  of  the  waves, 
and  are  so  impressed  upon  the  vision. 

Waves  breaking  upon  the  beach,  for  similar  reasons,  appear 
different  to  our  eyes  fiom  instantaneous  photographs  of  the 
same.  The  impression  we  receive  is  not  of  any  single  wave 
movement,  but  the  resultant  of  the  rapid  pre.sentation  of 
several  movements  in  succession. 

The  opacity  of  instantaneous  pictures  of  waterfalls,  and  the 
transparency  of  real  ones,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  physio- 
logical cause,  the  infirmity  of  our  vision. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOORAPHIO 
SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

(Helb  at  thk  Rkyai.  Hiheuman  Academy,  Ddbu.y, 
November,  1887.) 

The  following  is  sent  by  an  occasional  contributor,  our 
own  notice  having  apjaeared  in  th«  issue  of  Nov.  11th : — 
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The  exhibition  which  has  recently  closed  deserves  great  praise, 
not  only  as  a carefully  classed  and  well  displayed  collection  of 
photographs,  but  as  showing  the  energy  and  care  displayed  by 
our  Irish  brethren-in-photography  in  carrying  to  a successful 
issue  an  enterprise  which  was  thre.atened  with  failure  by  apathy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  agitated  state  of 
public  opinion  existing  in  the  sister  Isle.  The  questionable 
economy  of  semi-advertisement  also  threatened  failure.  And 
the  fact  that  “swopping  horses  when  crossing  the  stream” 
invariably  gives  the  “ croakers  ’’  a chance  to  mourn  an  '■xhibition 
into  a premature  grave,  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  for 
Greenwood  Pirn  having  resigned  as  Hon.  Secretary  (by  which 
resignation  he  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee) J.  W.  Semple  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Yet,  in  s[>ite 
of  all  this,  the  exhibition  has  been  a success  both  popularly  and 
financially,  and  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  renewed  efforts  of  the 
committee,  and  a further  energetic  advertisement.  The  lantern 
evenings  (of  which  there  were  sixteen  in  five  weeks),  under  the 
management  of  J.  C.  Semple,  assisted  by  T.  A.  Bewley,  were  a 
great  success.  And  here  we  have  a word  to  say  of  Messrs. 
Oakley  and  Baird,  of  Bermondsey,  whose  gas  regulator  and 
controller  was  used  on  these  occasions,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion. Turning  to  the  apparatus,  the  displays  of  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Shew  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  London,  of  W.  Tylar, 
and  of  J.  Place,  also  Messrs.  Gallimore  and  Taylor,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Sons,  and  Thos.  Mayne,  of 
Dublin,  all  and  each  attracted  the  general  attention  and  praise 
of  those  interested  in  photography. 

A combined  enlarging  and  optical  lantern,  invented  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Semple,  which  was  used  for  dissolving  views  on  the  night  of 
the  American  lecture  by  that  gentleman,  came  in  for  its  share  of 
praise.  Mr.  J.  Veda  Robinson’s  latest  inventions  in  cameras 
and  double  backs  also  held  the  attention  of  discriminating  pho- 
tographers. There  were  no  medals  in  this  class,  which  we  sub- 
mit was  an  oversight.  Coming  to  photography,  we  notice  a fine 
exhibit  of  burnt-in  photo -enamels,  by  .Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  other  exhibits.  Nos.  103,  108,  113,  142,  were 
much  admired.  Of  Mr.  Tolley’s  “ Lonely  Shore”  we  need  only 
say  it  deserved  its  silver  medal.  No.  276,  “ Old  Street,  Sallies, 
Basses  Pyrenees,”  by  George  Mansfield,  Esq.  (amateur),  was  a 
gem  ; technically  and  artistically  it  touched  perfection.  “ The 
Beautiful  River,”  No.  89,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexham,  was 
indeed  a beautiful  “ little  bit,”  while  Mr.  Watson’s  “ Studies  at 
Eventide  ” were  most  artistic.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hyslop’s  “ Yachting 
Studies  ” were  exemplifications  of  what  skill,  patience,  and  know- 
ledge of  “effect”  can  achieve.  Of  the  well-known  yacht 
photos  by  Messrs.  West  and  Son,  we  can  affirm  they  were  fully 
up  to  their  usual  excellence.  Mr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Keene’s 
“ Interiors  ” well  merited  the  awards.  In  the  portrait  class  the 
exhibits  were  unusually  fine  ; many  of  the  photos  being  of  nearly 
equal  merit,  the  allotment  of  prize  medals  was  no  easy 
task,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  supported  the  judges  in 
their  awards  in  this  most  difficult  matter.  Messrs.  VVerner 
and  Son’s  “ Portrait  of  a Lidy,”  a magnificent  piece  of  pure 
photograph}',  bore  away  a well  merited  first  prize.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Mendeissohn’s  artistic  “ Rembr.antesque  ” “ Head  of  an  Old 
Gentleman  ” took  the  bronze  medal.  This  was  a most  carefully 
lighted  picture,  having  the  general  appearance  of  a study  by 
some  old  master.  A frame  of  beautifully  finished  cabinet  por- 
tr.-^its,  by  Mes.srs.  AVerner  and  Son,  secured  to  them  their  second 
silver  medal;  while  an  enlargement  to  life-size,  from  cabinet 
bust,  of  H.S.H.  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-AVeimar,  added  No.  3 to 
their  other  silver  medals.  As  the  judging  in  all  classes  was  by 
number,  the  securing  of  three  silver  medals  by  Messrs.  Werner 
and  Sons  shows  how  well  they  merited  them,  and  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  decision.  The  second  med.al  for  cabinet  work  for 
a frame  of  exquisite  portraits  by  \V.  W.  M'inter,  was  a well- 
deserved  distinction,  for  one  could  gain  lesson  after  lesson  in 
light  in  pose,  from  this  e.xhibit.  The  silver  medal  to  Frank  H 
Sutclitt’e  for  his  “ Water  Rats,”  together  with  the  great  sale  of 
copies,  attested  again  the  careful  awards  made  by  the  gentlemen 
who  undertook  that  onerous  duty.  “ The  Village  Rhymster  and 
His  Victim,”  a genre  work  by  W.  W.  M'iuter,  which  showed  care- 
ful handling  and  a keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  took  a bronze 
medal.  To  No.  266  was  alloted  the  bronze  medal  for  a fine 
enlargement  by  R.  B.  Berry,  of  Bolton.  To  amateurs  in  the 
enlargement  class,  a bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  No.  258,  a 
beautifully  finished  picture  by  C.  W.  Husun,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
and  a special  bronze  medal  to  J.  C.  Semple,  Esq.,  Dublin,  for 
No.  194,  “Ovoca,”  an  enlargement  from  quarter-plate  to  24 
by  34. 
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In  the  following  classes  only  bronze  medals  were  awarded. 
For  opals  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Sons,  Dublin,  for  a frame  of 
well  executed  portraits.  Mr.  11.  Davison,  Hon.  Sec.  Camera 
Club,  secured  a well  merited  bronze  medal  for  a set  of  six 
lantern  slides,  also  one  for  a “ Cottage  Study  ” in  platinotype. 
No.  137.  No.  t)‘2,  by  G.  S.  Waterlow  and  Sons,  was  adjudged 
to  be  the  best  photo  by  mechanical  process,  and  the  bronze 
medal  for  studies  of  animals  or  birds  fell  to  G.  T.  Jones, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  for  No.  501,  “ Dogs.”  In  professional 
enlargements  those  by  Samuel  Fry  and  Co.,  King.ston-on- 
Ihames,  and  the  Autotype  Co’s,  work,  divided  the  praise,  while 
some  enlargements  from  negatives  taken  by  Messrs.  Shew’s 
hand  camera  met  with  deserved  approbation.  The  lantern  i 
transparencies  by  Messrs.  York  and  Son,  as  also  those  of  Mr.  | 
P.  H.  Fincham,  were  greatly  admired.  Altogether,  twenty 
three  medals  were  awarded,  sixteen  going  to  England,  one  to 
Scotland,  and  six  resting  with  the  Dublin  exhibitors.  There 
were  no  gold  medals  or  “ Honourable  Mentions.” 


A FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
RE(jUlREMENTS  OF  PORTRAIT  ART. 

BY  NOU.MAX  MACBKTH.* 

PORTUAITUUK  has  in  every  age  been  largely  employed  to  provide 
some  permanent  record  of  the  characteristics  of  men  and  manners. 
This  has  been  its  origin,  and  is  its  purpose.  Tliere  is  no  branch 
of  fine  art  which  takes  a higher  place  than  that  of  historic.al 
portraiture,  both  past  and  present. 

Photographv  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  observation  of  in- 
dividual variations  of  character,  and  but  for  it  we  should  have 
been  slow  to  discover  those  subtilties  of  feature,  form,  and  ex- 
pression, which  are  its  charm.  Nay,  more,  it  reveals  to  us  much 
of  the  truth  of  foreshortening  in  perspective,  when  the  lens  has 
not  been  unduly  strained.  Also  the  beauty  of  modelling,  in  the 
graceful  and  flowing  lines  of  dress  and  drapery  so  much  u.sed  in 
composition,  all  of  which,  in  portrait  painting,  have  hitherto  only 
been  mastered  through  years  of  great  practice  and  experience. 
Although  from  our  youth  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have  these 
forms  daily  before  our  eyes,  yet  we  have  mostly  failed  to  realise  I 
their  importance  and  significance  till  presented  to  us  by  a pic-  j 
torial  method.  It  should  be  our  object  in  portraiture  to  depict  | 
the  form  and  features  in  an  agreeable  manner  an  i pleasantly 
composed,  at  the  same  time  that  we  endeavour  to  embody  some- 
thing of  the  inner  man  by  dwelling  on  the  individualities  which 
are  characteristic  of  his  nature  and  attainments.  Success  depends 
in  the  first  place  on  the  individual  who  can  artistically  arrange 
the  sitter,  and  secondly,  on  the  person  who  sits  and  carries  out 
with  proper  action  the  mind  of  the  artist. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  photography,  owing  to  the  limited 
time  afforded  by  the  sitter  for  the  arrangement  and  development 
of  a portrait,  little  or  no  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  the  character  I 
presented,  but  more  than  that,  so  much  of  individuality  is  present 
that  the  photographer,  trusting  too  much  to  his  instrument, 
overlooks  tho.se  qualities,  viz.,  feeling  and  expression,  on  which 
character  mainly  depends. 

There  are  many  qualities  introduced  by  skill  in  portrait  paint- 
ing which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  photographer  to  accom-  I 
plish,  at  least  to  a very  limited  extent,  for  instance,  that  of  [ 
leaving  cert  lin  parts  out  which  may  be  prominent  in  the  subject.  I 
The  painter  dres  this  by  way  of  procuring  breadth,  or  massive-  i 
ness.  This  the  photographer  cannot  easily  do,  except  by  under-  j 
exposure,  which  he  rather  tries  to  avoid.  There  are  other  ; 
qualities  which  may  be  introduced  by  way  of  giving  force  and 
prominence  to  the  more  important  points  of  the  character.  The  ^ 
painter  expresses  these  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  intensified 
colour  and  concentrated  light  and  shade.  These  operations  are  i 
mainly  the  exercise  of  the  mind  qualities  apart  from  the  subject,  i 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  produce  them  in  auy  measure  by  photo-  ' 
graphy,  it  can  only  be  accom |)lished  by  contrivances  for  the  j 
concentration  of  light,  presumably  artificial,  eith^  electric,  mag-  | 
nesium,  or  guncotton.  1 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  after  a portrait  has  been  I 
entrusted  to  our  c.are,  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  : 
.afforded  to  ns  of  looking  well  at  our  subject,  more  es[)ecially  I 
taking  note  of  his  movements  during  conversation,  whilst  he  is 
free  from  the  consciousness  of  being  watched,  previous  to  actually  j 
sitting  down  for  the  purpose.  Everyone  who  knows  the  value  of 
this,  has  his  own  methods  of  going  about  it  ; but  this  condition, 
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this  element  and  feeling  of  unconsciousness,  should  be  carefully 
watched,  remembered,  and  taken  advantage  of. 

In  speaking  now  more  directly  on  the  construction  of  portraits, 
and  their  general  reciuirements  in  point  of  art,  I shall  first  call 
your  attention  to  the  placing  of  the  subject  on  the  canvas  or 
what  corresponds  to  it — the  focussing  glass.  The  head  not  un- 
frequently  in  painting,  is  begun  without  considering  the  limits 
or  extent  of  the  subject  on  the  canvas.  Many  a portrait  has  been 
along  way  .advanced  by  reason  of  dwelling  on  the  head  exclusively 
to  the  neglect  of  considering  the  composition  of  the  other  parts 
and  the  room  they  require  to  do  them  justice. 

The  photographer  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  portrait 
painter  by  reason  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  a view  of  the  entire 
figure  at  once  upon  the  focussing  glass,  and  by  making  use  of 
divisions  and  intersections  m.arked  thereon  (as  I shall  presently 
explain),  he  is  enabled  to  judge  more  readily  of  the  general  effect 
of  his  arrangements.  These  materially  as.sist  in  giving  proper 
balance. 

In  portraiture  the  head  is  the  ruling  part  of  the  figure,  and 
according  to  the  extent  shat  is  wanted  of  the  figure,  so  each  size 
must  have  a certain  space  between  the  top  of  the  hair  and  the 
boundary  line  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  To  determine  this  space, 
divide  the  head  into  four  equal  parts  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of 
the  h,air.  There  are  three  sizes  which  require  only  the  space  of 
one-quarter  of  the  head  above  the  hair,  and  in  which  that  limit 
should  never  be  exceeded,  viz.,  the  English  head  size,  2.~>  by  20 
inches  ; the  common  head  size,  30  by  25  inches  ; and  the  Kit-cat, 
28  by  36  inches.  In  the  former  two  a hand  may  be  introduced 
if  done  judiciously,  naturally,  and  kept  secondary.  There  is  one 
size,  the  sm.all  half  length,  3 1 by  44  inches,  which  requires  one- 
half  of  the  head  above  the  hair.  The  ordinary  half  length, 
50  by  40  inches,  requires  three-quarters  of  a head  above  the 
hair,  and  the  Bishop’s  half  length,  .54  by  44,  the  largest  of  those 
less  than  full  size,  requires  a full  head,  unless  it  be  when  the 
subject  happens  to  be  unusually  tall ; in  that  case  bring  the  top 
of  the  hair  nearer  than  the  space  of  a head.  If  the  subject  be 
small  then  lower  the  head.  The  space  above  the  head  between 
the  hair  and  the  top  boundary  of  the  picture,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  one  can  give  a feeling  of  the  size  of  the  individual  when 
the  feet  are  not  seen,  and  to  a great  extent  it  m.ay  and  ought  to 
be  regulated  accordingly.  These  proportions  of  the  head  are 
specially  to  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as  they  invariably  give 
height  and  dignity  to  the  subject,  a feeling  and  operation  which 
Velascjues,  Vandyk,  and  several  of  the  Venetian  painters  very 
much  regarded.  Finding  a certain  space  above  the  head,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  subject,  the  terminations  at  the  side  and 
bottom  naturally  fall  into  their  respective  pl.aces.  An  English 
head  size  has  no  hands  introduced.  A common  head  size  may 
have  a hand,  but  not  unless  it  comes  in  very  naturally,  and  with- 
out detracting  from  the  interest  of  the  head.  The  Kit-cat  size, 
as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  being  the  uniform  size  of  the 
portraits  of  the  British  Essayists  in  their  club  room,  has  bands 
introduced.  In  doing  so  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  must 
either  be  well  apart  or  both  together.  When  partially  separate, 
a conflict  of  interest  is  set  up  between  them  ; they  must  always 
be  subordinate  in  interest  to  the  head.  The  small  half  length, 
44  by  34  inches,  is  well  suited  for  ladies  or  gentlemen  of  ordinary 
size.  The  cabinet  size,  so  named  by  photographers,  may  be  com- 
pared to  this  in  its  proportion  and  the  extent  of  the  figure  it 
takes  in.  The  limbs  are  introduced,  but  not  much  of  the  chair 
on  which  the  person  is  seated,  and  it  ought  to  have  little  or  no 
accessories  in  the  shape  of  furniture.  The  ordinary  half  length, 
50  by  40  inches,  is  one  of  the  best  sizes  for  doing  full  justice  to 
any  subject,  and  admits  of  accessories  which  should  never  be 
introduced  merely  for  their  own  sake.  When  employed,  they 
should  either  be  for  the  introduction  of  a piece  of  colour,  an 
article  associated  with  the  individual,  or,  to  compose  by  lines, 
certain  forms  which  balance  others,  and  so  counteract  that  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  improved.  The  Bishop's  half  length,  as 
the  name  implies,  is  suited  for  very  ample  costumes,  such  as 
surplice  and  sleeves.  The  terminations  of  the  figure  at  the  bottom 
of  this  size  do  not  include  the  feet.  Some  of  the  best  examples 
we  have  of  this  size,  54  bv  41  inches,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  of  some  of  the  leading  painters 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  j>articularly  Millais,  Herkomer,  Pettie, 
and  Holl. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  application  of  art  to  photography 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  .advanced  to  demand  from  the  makers  of 
different  sizes  of  cards  and  mounts  those  proporti  uts  which  have 
been  long  recognised  and  maintained  by  the  best  painters.  They 
are  to  me,  and  to  everyone  who  has  given  any  observation  to  the 
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requirements  of  portraiture,  good  authority  for  what  is  and 
should  be  adopted.  In  frequenting  the  leading  exhibitions  of 
fine  art,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  endless  variety 
of  boundaries  of  pictures  crested  by  the  subject,  portraiture  being 
the  moat  limited.  We  should  ever  be  on  the  outlook  to  see  how 
the  subject  has  been  treated,  and  when  we  seek  to  follow  that 
which  is  good,  to  be  on  our  guard  that  we  are  not  hampered  by 
a prescribed  amount  of  accommodation,  compressing  the  subject 
and  torturing  it  to  be  within  certain  limits.  I would  rather  see 
the  boundary  line  of  a portrait  pass  through  portions  of  the  limbs, 
than  that  the  subject  should  appear  confined  and  under  restraint. 

We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the  subject  which  regu- 
lates boundaries,  and  not  boundaries  the  subject. 

It  is  desirable  that  eccentric  or  peculiar  shapes  of  pictures 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Oval  forms  are  very 
pleasing,  and  well  suited  for  the  treatment  of  some  subjects,  and 
as  frames  for  some  places,  but  they  are  not  severe  enough,  and 
they  have  the  tendency,  consequently,  of  m ikiug  the  subject  to 
appear  secondary.  To  give  all  the  value  possible  to  the  subject, 
we  ought  to  be  very  careful  with  that  which  comes  near  and  im- 
pinges on  the  picture — to  a portrait  especially. 

( To  be  continued.) 

Comsponbcnfe. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  some  assertions  which 
h.ave  been  publicly  made  respecting  a “ written  protest  ” 
against  the  nomination  of  a candidate  for  election  as  a 
member  of  this  Society,  which  protest,  it  is  stated,  was 
placed  in  my  hands  on  Nov.  8ih,  I beg  to  submit  that  if 
all  these  as.sertions  are  perfectly  true,  this  conclusion  must 
be  inevitably  arrived  at,  viz.,  that  I knowingly  and  wil- 
fully kept  back  and  sup|)res.';pd  this  “ written  protest” 
from  becoming  known  to  the  President  and  Council,  and 
also  to  the  nominator  of  the  candidate  alluded  to. 

Now,  .as  I am  responsible  only  to  the  President  and 
Council  for  all  my  actions  connected  with  my  work  as 
Assistant- Secretary,  it  apjiears  to  me  th.at  I should  first  be 
heard  before  that  body  before  I make  any  further  reply 
other  than  what  I s.aid  on  Dec.  13th,  in  presence  of  the 
President,  viz.,  that  “ I have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  such  a matter,  nor  of  any  paper  having  been  handed  to 
me,’’  as  also  “ I was  looking  through  all  my  papers,  col- 
lected together  during  the  exhibition,  on  the  previous 
Saturday,  Dec.  lOth,  and  if  such  a paper  had  been  amongst 
them  I must  have  seen  it.”— Yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretary. 

5a,  PaU  J/ail  3xst. 


THE  OPTICAL  CENTRE  OF  A LENS. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  News,  demurs  to  the  identification  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  optical  centre  of  a lens  is  a fixed  ])oint, 
and  that  every  lens  has  au  optical  centre,  with  “ the 
general  teaching  of  elementary  text  books,”  and  quotes 
from  one  book,  PotleFs,  in  support  of  his  hesitation. 

Ganot’s  Physics  is  as  well  known  as  anv  text  book  to 
the  students  I have  come  across,  and  the  English  edition 
is  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  Professor  at  Sandhurst.  In  the  6th 
edition,  page  440,  we  read,  “ In  every  lens  there  is  a point 
called  the  optical  centre  ....  which  has  the  pro- 
perty,” &c.  “ The  existence  of  this  point  may  be  demon- 
strated,” &c.  “ In  double  concave  or  concavo-convex 

len.ses  the  optical  centre  may  determined,”  &c.  “ Ii  lenses 

with  a plane  face  this  point,”  &c. 

I next  turned  to  the  account  of  a lecture  by  Joseph  Zent- 
mayer,  an  optician,  I believe,  of  no  mean  ability  (see  Piioto- 
GRAPiiic  News,  1876,  page  326),  and  here  it  is  stated  that 
“The  general  properties  of  lenses,  which  are  of  importance, 
are  ; — First,  the  princip.al  axis  ; second,  the  optical  centre,” 
&c.  “ Every  lens  possesses  a point — rays  of  light  passing 
through  that  point  The  0]>tical  ceutie  can  readily  be 


found.”  But  let  us  reduce  “ one  surface  by  m.aking  it  a 
concave  or  negative  one  ; it  is  clear  that  the  optical  centre 
still  m.xrches  on.  moving  out  of  the  lens  ; and  if  we  go  on 
so  far  as  to  make  the  negative  curve  equal  to  the  positive 
one,  then  the  optical  centre  will  be  in  infinity,  and  if  we 
disregard  the  thickness,  we  have  no  lens,  but  a uon-optical 
glass  like  a watch  glass.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  these  authorities  use  the 
optical  centre  in  showing  the  formation  of  im.ages  bv 
lenses,  thus  at  once  connecting  the  optic  il  centre  with 
photographic  optics ; for  the  one  and  only  use  of  a photo- 
gra])hic  objective  is  the  formation  of  images. 

I am  convinced  th.at,  if  I were  to  pursue  the  matter,  I 
could  verv  soon  find  other  elemeukary  text  books  and 
other  teachers  of  elementary  optics  saying  the  same  ; but 
what  I have  quoted  is  sufficient  to  justify  my  statement 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  was  attacking  not  m *,  psrsonally,  so 
much  as  the  ordinary  notions. 

As  to  whether  these  ordinary  notions  are  useful  as 
generalisations,  I am  afraid  I must  be  content  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Wheeler.  This  is  a matter  of  opinion  which, 
to  quote  from  Mr.  AVheeler’s  last  sentence,  “I  would 
respectfully  leav'e  to  the  consider.ition  of  your  readers.’’ — 
I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  CiiAr.MAN  .Tones. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB:  LECTURE  BY  H.  TRUE- 
MAN WOOD. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I draw  your  attention  to  the  subject 
announced  for  Jan.  12di  here.  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood 
will  give  a lecture  on  “ Photolypography  and  Photo- 
gravure,” and  has  taken  great  pains  to  get  together  a co*- 
lection  of  interesting  illustrations  of  processes.  &c.  We 
hope  to  have  a very  large  gathering  of  gentlemen  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  technically,  or  in  its  bearings  on  art. 
— 1 am  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Davison,  Hon.  Sec. 

Camera  Club,  Ptcdford  Street,  W.C.,  Januarjj  3,  1888 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  make 
known  to  your  readers  that  within  a week  of  the  issue  of 
circulars  anent  the  above  Exhibition,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  space  originally  phtnned  for  the  apparatus  section  in 
the  navo  of  the  building  had  been  taken,  and  that  the 
Executive  have  now  made  arrangements  for  a further 
extension  also  in  the  nave.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
would-be  exhibitors  apply  early  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  remaining  positions,  although  all  are  good. 

In  the  Art  and  Lantern  sections  also  the  enquiries  for 
space  and  particulars  are  most  gratifying  to  the  Executive, 
and  in  spite  of  the  large  area  of  screen  surface  available, 
the  competition  for  choice  of  position  will  soon  undoubtedly 
become  keen. — I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

S.  G.  Buchanan  Woli.aston, 

Member  of  Executive  Committee. 

3rt/  Jan.,  1888. 


patent  Inttlligcncc. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

17,892.  Martha  Euz.v  Norris,  33,  Stoke  Newington  Road, 
Middlesex,  for  “ Improved  prepared  glass  in  imitation  of  gilt, 
silvered,  frosted,  or  ground  glass  for  decorative  or  advertising 
purposes,  and  for  afiixing  to  prepared  glass,  hand-paintings, 
photographs,  oleographs,  chromographs,  drawings,  prints,  en- 
gravings, or  other  designs,  and  making  them  transparent  or 
opaque,  and  covering  them  in  imiration  of  gilt,  silvered, 
frosted,  or  ground  glass  for  decorative  or  advertising  purposes.” 
—Dec.  29,  1887. 

16,136.  Edwin  .Tensinos  Bai.i,,  39,  Aynhoe  Road,  Hammer- 
smith, \V.,  Middlesex,  for  “ Tne  application  of  ph 'tography  to 
automatic  sale  and  delivery  machines,  and  the  iitilisition  of 
automatic  sale  and  delivery  machinery  for  the  production,  sale, 
and  delivery  of  photographs.” — Nov.  23,  1887. 
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10,576.  John  Edw.vud  Tiiokston,  3,  Xew  Lome  Street,  Moss 
Sile,  Manchester,  for  “Improvements  in  photographic  roller 
slides  and  mechanism  connected  therewith.” — Dec.  2,  1887. 

Specifications  Amended  under  the  Patents  Act, 
1883. 

1380  of  1883.  11.  W.  B.vunks  and  J.  Bkll.  “Pictures  and  pho- 
togra|)hs.” — May  22nd,  188^. 

416  of  1884.  G.  D.  MoDouo.m.d.  “ Storing  photographic  chemi- 
cals.”— May  22nd,  1884. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

374,4 1 2.  AVillis  G.  C.  Ki.Mn.ux,  Concord,  X.  H.,  for  “ Photograph- 
Burnisher.” — Filed  April  18,  1887.  Serial  Xo.  235,283.  (Xo 
model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photo-burnisher,  the  combination  of  two 
hollow  rolls  open  from  end  to  end,  gears  connecting  their 
journals,  standards  upon  which  they  are  mounted,  a crank  for 


turning  the  same,  and  means  for  introducing  heat  internally  at 
one  end  of  either  roll,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

2.  In  a photo-burnisher,  the  combination  of  a cleaning-roll, 
X cloth,  felt,  or  other  suitable  covering  for  same,  a pivotal  frame 
upon  which  said  roll  is  carried,  the  burnishing-rolla,  their 
operating  mechanism,  and  the  standar.l  supporting  said  rolls 
substantially  as  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


Procccebings  of  Mochties. 

lX)!fnos  AN'i)  Provincial  PiioTOOKArmc  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  2i)th  ult.,  II.  M. 
EIastinos  in  the  chair. 

Gelatino-chloride  plates,  printed  out,  and  toned  with  gold, 
vere  exhibiied  by  AV.  II.  Prestwich 

H.  S.  St,\u.\es  stated  that  by  a certain  treatment,  bromide 
raper  could  be  made  to  resist  the  ac'ion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
:fe  passed  round  two  pieces  of  a bromide  print  that  had  been 
lipped  in  a solution  of  hydrosulphite  of  ammonia,  one  of  the 
)ieces  having  been  previously  treated  by  his  method.  The  image 
n this  case  remained  unaltered,  wh  la  the  other  piece  showed 
omiderable  alteration  of  colour.  ,Mr.  Starnes  said  he  was  not 
.ben  prepared  to  publish  the  method  he  hail  employed,  his  ex- 
reriments  not  being  complete. 

The  Cii.uuMaN  e.xhibited  a g'^latino-chloride  plate  that  he  had 
ntentionally  fogged.  One  half  of  the  plate  he  had  subsequently 
oinpletely  cleared  by  brushing  over  it  a solution  of  perchlorida 
if  iron,  an  l then  dipping  the  plate  in  hypo.  He  also  passed 
ound  negatives  taken  by  a flashing  light.  One  of  these,  a por- 
rait,  was  especially  noticeable.  This  was  taken  on  an  ordinary 


commercial  plate  with  a portrait  lens  using  5 grs.  magnesium 
with  10  grs.  pyroxyline,  10  ft.  from  the  sitter. 

J.  B.  B.  AVki.unoton  recommended  a piece  of  tin  bent  round 
in  the  shape  of  a semicircle,  and  used  as  a reflector.  A greater 
intensity  of  light  was  obtained  by  this  means. 

A.  Cowan  advocated  paper  in  place  of  the  tin  ; it  gave  a softer 
eflTect. 

The  Chair.man  said  it  would  be  noticed  that  he  had  reduced 
the  quantity  of  magnesium.  He  had  found  in  using  the  quan- 
tities published  that  the  sides  of  the  reflector  were  bespattered, 
which  was  obviated  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  magnesium. 
The  suitability  of  difl’erent  samples  of  cotton  for  flashing  purposes 
was  then  discussed. 

This  being  a lantern  night,  a large  selection  of  tran.s  aarencies 
were  projected  on  the  screen.  A zoological  series  in  Woodbury- 
type  by  F.  Haes,  from  negatives  taken  by  him  in  1861  on  wet 
collodion  plates,  was  very  fine.  Several  of  the  slides  were  specially 
interesting,  from  having  been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury. 

Messrs.  L.  Medlaud,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  H.  D.  Atkinson,  and 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  also’contributed  transparencies,  thecollodio- 
bromide,  gelatino-chloride,  and  gelatino-bromide  processes  being 
well  represented. 


XoRTH  London  Photographic  Societv. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  December  20,  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
Lslingtou,  F.  Clifton  in  the  chair, 

F.  W.  Co.x  showed  a cabinet  print  with  some  curious  surface 
marking.^,  which  were  generally  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
splashes  of  some  corrosive  liquid. 

A.  P.  Higgins  showed  some  negatives  which  had  been  spoiled 
by  soot  settling  upon  them,  and  warned  photographers  against 
pl.acing  negatives  to  dry  in  the  presence  of  London  “ blacks.” 

The  Chair.man  exhibited  and  explained  Burton’s  actinometer 
for  c.arbon  printing  ; the  fact  of  a number  of  half-tone  negatives 
being  used  gave  a better  idea  of  the  progress  of  printing  than  a 
aeie.s  of  flat  tints. 

L.  Mf.dland  showed  several  groups  taken  by  the  magnesium 
flash  light.  These,  though  fully  exposed,  suffered  from  hardness 
in  the  shadows,  caused  by  want  of  sufficient  diffusing  and  reflect- 
ing media.  Two  ordinary  sheets  of  tin  had  been  used  as  reflectors, 
and  though  intensifying  the  power  of  light  had  failed  to  secure 
softness. 

W.  T.  Coventon  passed  round  some  interesting  photo-micro- 
graphs of  the  palate  of  the  whelk.  He  said  that  they  had  been 
taken  with  an  ordinary  microscope  and  camera  without  any 
special  arrangements,  except  the  removal  of  the  eye-piece.  Re- 
flection from  the  interior  of  the  tube  was  to  be  guarded  against, 
as  mysterious  halos  on  the  plates  resulted  therefrom. 

J.  Bekd  said  that  a black  velvet  lining  to  the  tube  would 
effectually  absorb  all  extraneous  light. 

L.  Medland  exhibited  a Dallastint  block  which  had  been  used 
to  illustrate  one  of  his  articles. 

In  reply  to  a question,  the  Chairman  said  the  Dallastint 
process  was  a secret  one,  but  that  very  similar  results  could  be 
obtained  by  the  gelatine  process  of  Herr  Pretsch,  of  which  he 
gave  a brief  outline. 

The  President  exhibited  a sulphur-toned  wet-plate  transpar- 
ency, which,  twenty  years  after  production,  had  preserved  all  its 
origin.al  beauty.  This  slide,  he  said,  was  only  a fair  specimen  of 
many  in  his  possession. 

W.  Few  showed  a fine  landscape  with  a group  of  sheep  artis- 
tically disposed  about  the  foreground.  Great  amusement  resulted 
on  Mr.  Few’s  pointing  out  that  the  sheep  were  all  carefully  tied 
in  position. 

The  President  said  that  a shrill  whistle  frequently  attracted 
the  attention  of  animals,  and  brought  them  into  good  p rsition 
for  photographing. 


Camera  Club. 

O.N  Thursday,  Dec.  29  th,  some  members  met  together  at  the  Club, 
to  make  experiments  in  flash  light  photography.  Different 
proportions  of  magnesium  powder  and  gun-cotton  were  tried  as 
against  corresponding  lengths  of  magnesium  powder  blown 
through  a gas  jet. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  Rear-.-\dm!ral  Maitland  handed  round 
some  portraits  printed  on  Mawson’s  opals.  These  attracted  some, 
.attention  as  giving  a high  gloss,  like  an  ivory  miniature,  without 
any  special  treatment  to  produce  the  poli-h. 

Howard  Finnkv  also  showed  a set  of  lenses  an  I triple 
extension  lens  tubes  for  the  optical  lantern  by  the  firm  of  Wrench 
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and  Sons,  enabling  the  operator  to  select  a suitable  lens  for  any 
position  it  might  be  necessary  to  place  the  lantern  in. 

The  meeting  on  Thursday,  Jan.  12th,  will  be  devoted  to 
“Photography  and  Photogravure,”  paper  by  H.  Trueman 
Wood,  to  be  read  at  8 o’clock.  The  subject  will  be  illustrated  by 
examples  shown  on  the  Club  walls  and  screen.s,  and  by  the  use 
of  the  optical  lantern. 

Cheltenham  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  December  8th,  at 
the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Sec. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
passed,  Mr.  Beetham  exhibited  and  explained  the  working  of 
Thornton’s  Patent  Camera,  the  various  novel  arrangements  of 
which  were  shown. 

The  numerous  paper  and  film  negatives  lying  on  the  table 
were  then  examined,  and  questions  asked  about  the  exposure, 
development,  &c.,  of  each.  The  quality  of  the  films  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  excellent. 

The  members  present  then  adjourned  to  the  dark  room,  where 
Mr.  Beetham  gave  his  promised  demonstration  of  Eastman’s 
stripping  films,  going  through  the  whole  process,  from  cutting 
the  paper  off  the  roller  slide  to  the  final  stripping  from  the  glass 
when  dry.  Details  of  the  various  operations  were  given  as  the 
work  proceeded. 

The  demonstrator  stated  that  he  had  found  the  ordinary  soda 
developer,  as  given  in  the  Company’s  latest  formula,  to  give  the 
best  results,  but  he  preferretl  to  use  only  15  grains  of  soda  to 
the  ounce,  as  he  found  that  quantity  gave  much  clearer  and 
softer  negatives  than  the  full  quantity  of  10  grains  recom- 
mended by  the  Company. 

At  a committee  meeting  held  on  December  5th,  W.  C.  Beet- 
ham, 22,  Promenade  Villas,  was  unanimously  elected  Hon.  Sec. 
in  place  of  Clifford  E.  F.  Nash,  resigned. 


®aIK  in  Stnbio. 

Decoudun’s  Photometer  anu  the  Stereoscotic  Company. 
Hinton  and  Co.,  of  38,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.,  write  as  follows  ; — 
“Referring  to  the  correspondence  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  connection  with  Decouduu’s 
Photometer,  we  deny  both  the  right  and  the  power  of  any 
person  or  persons  to  monopolize  the  sale  of  these  instruments  ; 
we  are  selling  them  on  our  own  terms  (see  adveitisement  in 
this  issue),  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Jack  Smith  and  Bill  Jones  from 
laying  their  heads  together  to  keep  a line  of  business  if  they 
can,  and  to  proclaim  the  arrangement  to  be  a virtuous  one  ; but 
we  fail  to  perceive  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  photographer,  or 
how  it  can  bind  those  who  are  not  parties  to  the  agreement.” 
Photograthic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  usual  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  Jan. 
10th,  at  8 p.in.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  Mr. 
Donkin  will  make  some  observations  on  “ Stereoscopes  and  Bino- 
cular Vision,”  and  will  show  a Wheatstone’s  reflecting  stereoscope. 
Members  are  requested  to  bring  stereoscopic  views,  especially  any 
of  large  size,  for  the  reflecting  stereoscope.  Bromide  enlarge- 
ments from  stereoscopic  negatives,  of  any  size  up  to  10  or  12 
inches,  are  very  suitable. 

Papers  Standing  Over. — Among  the  interesting  matter  in 
type,  but  standing  over,  we  may  mention  a discourse  on  “ The 
Shortcomings  of  Photography  in  Relation  to  Art,”  read  by  John 
Bartlett  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  ; a 
paper  by  Ives  on  the  “ Ethoxy  Limelight,”  and  “ Intcnsificatiou,” 
by  Howard  Farmer. 

Burton’s  Handbook  on  Printing. — This  is  now  published, 
and  can  be  lud  from  Marion  and  Co.,  price  4s.,  and  we  should 
have  reviewed  it  this  week  had  not  the  copy  sent  us  by  the 
publisher  been  misdirected,  and  consequently  gone  astray  ; but 
we  hope  to  say  something  about  it  in  our  next. 

Commkrctai.  Examinations. — The  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  have  had  for  some  little  time  under  consideration  the 
question  of  modifying  or  enlarging  the  system  of  Commercial 
Examinations,  which  have  now  for  many  years  been  carried  on 
by  the  Society,  in  view  of  the  recent  demand  for  improved  com- 
mercial education.  The  experiment  of  holding  examinations 
simultaneously  at  local  centres  Wiis  first  tried  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1S5G,  and  the  principle  has  since  developed  into  the 


Examinattions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Locals,  &c.  During  the  thirty  years  that  these  ' 
examinations  have  been  carried  on  the  system  has  undergone 
various  modifications.  At  present,  examinations  are  held  in 
subjects  covering  pretty  much  the  same  ground  as  that  defined 
in  the  new  scheme  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Exami- 
nations, but  certificates  are  awarded  in  single  subjects,  not  on 
the  general  result  of  the  examination.  For  some  years  the 
experiment  of  awarding  general  commercial  certificates,  instead 
of  the  separate  certificates,  was  tried,  but  was  found  le.ss  satis- 
factory to  the  candidates  generally.  Before  deciding  on  any 
course  of  action  the  Council  have  submitted  a draft  scheme  to 
the  Examination  Boards  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
are  awaiting  the  result  of  their  inquiries  before  making  any 
public  announcement.  In  any  event  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
system  of  separate  certificates  will  be  abandoned,  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  may  be  supplemented  by  the  issue  of 
general  commercial  certificates  either  on  the  result  of  the 
present  examinations,  or  of  examinations  to  be  specially  held. 
The  Society  has  already  received  a promise  of  £100  for  a travel- 
ling scholarship  from  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  further  assistance  may  ’oe  received  of  the  same  kind. 
The  objects  of  these  travelling  scholarships  is,  of  course,  to 
enable  the  holder  to  acquire  that  practical  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries  which  can  only  be  attained  by  actual  residence  abroad. 
Standard. 

Photographic  Ci.un — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Jan.  11 
will  be  “ Delects  in  Gelatine  Plates.” 


(Jomspnbints. 

•,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  a idressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photookaphio  News, 

5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.G.  ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipp.k  and  Cartkr,  Photoorapiiic 
News,  5, 1'crnival  Street.  London,  E.C.” 

Solar  Radiance. — 1.  Thank  yon  for  kind  wishes,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  you  that  something  more  permanent  than  that  which 
you  mention  is  desirable.  2.  The  publishers  inform  us  that 
besides  the  current  Year-Book,  the  following  can  be  obtained 
from  them  : — 188C  and  1887. 

J.  C.  S. — It  is  very  good  of  you  to  .send  the  details. 

C.  C.  V. — Although  we  .sympathise  with  you  in  youi  sufferings,  we 
cannot  agree  with  much  that  you  say. 

Titos.  D.  Aknott. — The  letter  has  been  forwarded  ; bis  address 
being  “Camera  Club,”  21,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

Tyro. — Have  you  not  written  to  the  wrong  person  ? 

K.  Pauek. — We  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than 
hydroduoric  acid.  If  the  film  does  not  separate  at  once,  u.se  the 
acid  a little  stronger. 

S.  E.  Kelf. — Please  send  your  address,  so  that  the  publishers  can 
send  you  a contributor’s  copy  of  tho  Year  Book. 

A.  Parker.— See  notice  to  S.  E.  Kelf. 

C.  H.  Bothamley. — 1.  They  were  posted  before  tho  receipt  of 
your  letter.  2.  We  will  make  enquiries,  although  we  fear  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  us  to  obtain  specimens  illustrating  this  particular 
branch  of  photography. 

S.  G.  H. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  doing  as  you  suggest 
witt  the  extra  copy. 

C,  II.  Lew  IS. — 1.  It  should  be  feiricyanido  in  both  cases.  2.  We 
think  not.  3.  Surely  if  it  is  strong  enough  I This  satisfactory 
result  Would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  been  obtained  if  tho 
operation  had  been  put  off  much  longer.  4.  Certainly ; but 
either  dilu'e  crauide  or  tho  ferricyanido  mixture  would  probabl)' 
answer.  5.  Virtually  this  point  is  answered  under  the  previous 
heading  ; it  is,  however,  a safer  thing  to  treat  with  hyposulphite 
in  the  first  place,  wash,  dry,  and  make  a transparency,  so  that  if 
the  more  drastic  measures  prove  de.-tructive  to  tho  negative,  there 
is  something  to  fall  back  upon. 

W.  E.  Deiienham. — Thanks.  We  have  made  aguess  at  the  word, 
and  posted  it  to  you. 

Joil.N  Milne. — The  book  is  not  an  expensive  one — certainly  not 
more  than  half-a-crown — and  wo  will  post  you  tho  exact  address 
of  the  publishers. 

A.  E.  Oakes. — 1.  A bath  made  slightly  acid,  and  old  collodion 
should  be  used.  2.  Iron  developer,  and  no  intensifier  will  he 
needed.  3.  Ordinary  albumeni/.sd  paper.  4.  Only  lljstsd. 
5.  Between  45  and  50  grains. 

J.  T.  Atkinso.n. — Your  letter,  like  the  former  one,  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  publishers,  in  whose  department  the  matter 
is. 

Harold  Sk'Ikr. — Ueeeived,  but  too  late  for  this  week. 

B. '.J '.Edwards  & Co.— Your  letter  to  himd,  audit  shall  appear 
next  week. 
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PIZZIGHELLI’S  DIEECT  PLATINOTYPE 
PEOCESS.# 

Second  Method. 

In  this  method,  the  sodium  oxalate — in  fact,  the  developing 
agent — is  not  added  to  the  iron  solution,  but  mixed  with 
the  arrowroot  used  for  sizing ; and  the  arrowroot  paste 
used  has  the  following  composition : — 

Arrowroot  2 parts 

Sodium  oxalate  solution  containing 
3 per  cent 100  „ 

The  method  of  coating  the  paper  with  the  starch  paste 
is  the  same  as  already  described. 

Sensitizing  the  Paper. — The  solutions  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
used,  have  the  same  composition  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
method,  only  the  iron  solution  B is  made  up  with  water 
instead  of  with  ferrous  oxalate  solution. 

In  order  to  prevent  mistake,  the  series  is  given  below  as 
Aj,  Bj,  Cj,  and  D,  : — 

Aj. — Potassium  chloroplatinite 1 part 

Distilled  water  6 parts 

Bj. — Sodium  ferric  oxalate  40  parts 

Distilled  water  100  ,, 

Cj. — Iron  solution  Bj  100  parts 

Potassium  chlorate  4 „ 

Dj. — Mercuric  chloride  solution  (3  per 

cent.)  20  vola 

Sodium  oxalate  solution  (3  per 
cent)  40 


Glycerine 


1-8 


The  general  directions  as  to  the  series  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
apply  equally  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  series  A2, 
Bj,  Gj,  and  D^, 

Third  Method. 

This  method  is  a simplification,  as  the  sizing  of  the 
Mper  is  not  a separate  operation,  the  thickening  material 
Deing  mixed  with  the  sensitizing  preparation.  For  this 
method,  four  solutions,  which  are  designated  A„  B„  C„ 
and  D3,  must  be  prejiared,  and  the  composition  of  these 
solutions  is  as  follows  : — 

Aj. — Potassium  chloroplatinite 1 part 

Distilled  water  6 parts 

B,. — Sodium  ferric  oxalate  40  „ 

Powdered  gum-arabic  40  „ 

Solution  of  sodium  oxalate  (3  per 

cent.)  100  „ 

Glycerine  3 „ 

To  prepare  B„  the  sodium  oxalate  solution  is  first  heated 
to  40®  or  50°  Centigrade,  when  the  iron  salt  and  glycerin^ 


are  stirred  in.  After  the  former  is  completely  dissolved, 
the  solution  is  transferred  to  a mortar,  when  the  gum  is 
gradually  added,  and  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  being 
done,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some 
hours  in  order  that  small  agglomerations  of  gum  may 
thoroughly  dissolve,  after  which  the  whole  is  again  incor- 
porated, and  then  squeezed  through  a cloth. 

C, . — Iron  and  gum  solution,  B,  ...  100  parts 

Potassium  chlorate  0’4  ,, 

D, . — Mercuric  chloride  solution 

(5  per  cent.) 20  parts 

Sodium  oxalate  solution  (3  per 

cent.) 40  „ 

Powdered  gum-arabic J4  „ 

Glycerine  1‘8  „ 

Solution  D]  is  mixed  in  a similar  way  to  that  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  B3. 

The  proportion  in  which  Aj,  B3,  C3,  and  D3  are  to  be 
mixed  for  use  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  first  method  ; 
and  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  suitable  for  black 
images  imder  ordinary  conditions  : — 

A3. — Platinum  solution  ...  ...  5 c.cm. 

B3. — Iron  and  gum  solution  ...  6 „ 

Cl. — Gum  and  chlorate  solution  ...  2 „ 

When,  however,  sepia-brown  images  are  required,  the 
following  may  be  used  : — 


Ai 

Cl 

Di 


5 c.cm. 
4 M 
4 „ 


The  application  of  the  mixture  is  made  with  the  brush 
according  to  the  instructions  already  given,  and  during 
the  application  numerous  small  bubbles  are  formed  ; but 
these  can  be  disregarded,  as  they  disappear  completely 
when  the  coating  is  smoothed  with  the  badger  softener. 
The  gum  layer  dries  with  a slight  gloss,  but  no  special 
precautions  are  necessary  in  drying. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  third  method  appears 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most 
worthy  of  recommendation. 

After  drying,  the  paper  should  be  preserved  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  box,  but  the  paper  prepared  as  now 
recommended  seems  to  be  far  less  prone  to  alteration  than 
that  prepared  by  the  older  methods,  as  specimens  kept  for 
ten  dajs  without  any  special  precautions  gave  results  quite 
as  good  as  those  obtained  on  paper  which  had  .been  kept 
in  tne  chloride  of  calcium  box. 

Nothing  very  special  is  to  be  said  about  the  printing, 
except  the  action  of  light  must  go  on  until  the  image  shows 
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the  intensity  it  should  have  when  finished — in  short,  there 
should  be  no  over-printing. 

The  printing  being  finished,  the  paper  is  immersed  in 
the  following  : — 

Hydrochloric  acid  ...  ...  ...  1 volume 

Ordinary  water  ...  ...  .•■  80  volumes 

This  solution  is  changed  two  or  three  times — in  fact, 
until  it  shows  no  further  trace  of  yellow  colour— after 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wash  the 
platinotype  print  in  water,  and  to  dry. 

Under-printed  images  may  be  developed  in  a cold  solu- 
tion of  sodium  or  potassium  oxalate  ; and,  in  conclusion, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  iron  salt  in  the  solid 
form,  as  also  its  solution  and  the  mercuric  solution,  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark. 


A SYSTEM  OF  INTENSIFICATION. 

BY  CIIAI’MAN  JONES. 

There  have  been  many  methods  for  the  intensification  of 
gelatine  negatives  proposed  from  time  to  time,  and  though 
these  methods  produce  each  of  them  a different  amount 
of  strengthening,  I do  not  know  of  any  successful  attempt 
to  devise  a system  of  intensification. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  any  process  of 
intensification  must  be  tl’orough,  unless  the  negative  is  at 
fault  in  its  gradation  and  is  therefore  to  be  benefited  by 
an  unproportional  effect.  Intensification,  pure  and  simple, 
should  increase  the  opacity  of  the  whole  negative  without 
changing  the  ratio  of  opacity  that  exists  between  any  two 
parts. 

Having  this  end  in  view,  those  methods  where  the  effect 
increases  to  a maximum,  and  then,  without  change  of  the 
reagent,  begins  to  die  away,  must  be  rejected  as  uncer- 
tain. It  has  been  stated  that  the  mercury  and  sulphite 
process  is  one  of  these,  that  the  sulphite  of  soda  reduces 
when  intensification  is  complete  ; but  this  statement  is 
apparently  only  to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  process  was  not  properly  carried  out — perhaps  the 
sodium  sulphite  used  was  not  acidified.  One  must  also 
avoid  using  one  method  of  intensification  only,  stopping 
the  action  when  it  has  apparently  gone  far  enough,  for 
the  reasous  given  above.  Such  procedures  are  good  some- 
times for  special  effects,  but  unless  the  operation  is  carried 
out  wittingly  and  for  a special  purpose,  the  negative  may 
be  injured  rather  than  improved. 

In  a system  of  intensification  there  must  be  a series 
of  operations  by  which  one  can  with  certainty  get  a 
number  of  grades  of  intensification  ; and  it  will  obviously 
be  advantageous  to  be  able  to  proceed  by  degrees.  By 
adqiiting  certain  well-kjiDwn  methods  and  adding  to 
them  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride,  followed  by  ferrous 
oxalate,  I have  been  able  to  formulate  such  a system. 
In  the  following  series  of  operations,  each  change  is  sup- 
posed to  be  thorough — that  is,  that  the  change  of  colour 
in  every  case  shall  be  visible  clearly  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  in  the  densest  part  of  the  negative.  The  results  are 
given  only  in  general  terms,  because  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  either  useful  or  scientifically  interesting  to  be  able  to 
make  more  exact  statements. 

1.  Mercuric  chloride  followed,  after  well  rinsing,  with 
sodium  sulphite,  gives  the  little  addition  of  brilliancy 
sometimes  wanted  in  a carefully  made  and  successful  ne- 
gative. 

2.  Mercuric  chloride  on  the  original  negatives,  followed, 
after  thorough  washing,  by  ferrous  oxalate,  gives  about  as 
much  increase  of  density  as  compared  with  number  1,  as 
number  1 gives  when  compared  with  the  original  negative. 

3.  A repetition  of  the  application  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  ferrous  oxalate — that  is,  these  reagents  applied  to 
the  result  of  number  2— gives  another  step  in  the  in- 
tensification. NoU. — The  reiult  of  thU  treatment  is  about 


equal  to  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride  followed  by  ammonia 
iipon  the  original  negative. 

4.  The  result  of  number  3 may  be  treated  again  with 
mercuric  chloride  and  ferrous  oxalate,  and  so  on  as  may 
be  necessary. 

5.  The  fourth  or  fifth  consecutive  application  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  ferrous  oxalate  will  probably  give  a result 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  uranium  inteusifier  acting  upon 
the  original  negative — that  is,  the  single  application  of  a 
mixture  of  uranium  nitrate  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

G.  If  a still  greater  effect  is  desired,  the  lead  inten- 
sifier  of  Eder  and  Toth  may  be  used  on  the  original  ne- 
gative, following  the  lead  nitrate  and  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  with  a very  thorough  washing  (until  the  wash- 
ing water  gives  practically  no  blue  colour  with  a solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate)  and  then  with  ammonium  sul- 
phide. The  ammonium  sulphide  should  bo  watched,  as 
it  is  likely  to  cause  frilling. 

7.  And  lastly,  the  effect  of  the  lead  intensifier  may  be 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four  by  the  appli- 
c<ation  of  cadmium  sulphate  before  the  ammonium  sul- 
phide, but  with  a thorough  washing  at  each  stage  of  the 
operation. 

Those  methods  numbered  6 and  7 are  practically  useless 
in  the  treatment  of  half-tone  negatives,  because  the  result 
is  so  very  great ; aud  number  5,  the  uranium  formula,  is 
only  uee<led  when  the  negative  has  a mere  ghost  of  an 
image  upon  it.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  uranium  inten- 
sifier is  as  effective  on  the  mercury  image  resulting  from  the 
treatment  described  under  number  1,  as  upon  the  original 
negative  ; but  I do  not  know  of  any  less  vigorous  reagent 
that  will  follow  the  result  of  the  mercury  and  sulphite,  and 
produce  an  undoubtedly  permanent  result. 

Those  operators  who  are  accustomed  to  use  the  mercury 
and  ammonia  method,  and  find  that  it  is  sometimes  too  vigor- 
ous, can  retain  the  use  of  this  intensifier  when  required  ; 
but  for  milder  effects,  use  the  first  or  second  method  de- 
scribed, and  so  have  three  grades  of  intensification,  each 
needing  two  solutions  only.  But  those  who  prefer  a result 
that  they  can  confidently  regard  as  permanent,  may  reject 
the  mercury  and  ammonia  altogether,  and  get  about  an 
equal  result,  and  one  that  is  as  amenable  to  intensifica- 
tion as  the  original,  by  following  the  methods  given  above. 

The  chemical  effect  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  upon  the 
image  bleached  by  mercuric  chloride  is  to  reduce  both  the 
silver  and  the  mercury  to  the  metallic  state,  so  that  the 
original  silver  remains  with  the  added  mercury  ; while  the 
sodium  sulphite  reduces  the  mercury  but  dissolves  away 
the  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  ammonia  also  dissolves  the 
chloride  of  silver  and  changes  the  mercury  compound  into 
a black  compound,  or  a mixture  of  black  compounds  of 
mercury. 

The  following  solutions  are  recommended  for  the 
methods  given  : — 

Mercuric  Chloride. — A saturated  solution  in  "cold  water 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  .acid  per  ounce. 

Sodium  Sulphite. — One  ounce  in  ten  ounces  of  water, 
with  sufiicient  of  a concentrated  solution  of  citric  acid  to 
produce  a slight  acid  reaction. 

Ferrous  Oxalate. — One  ounce  of  a saturated  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  with  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
poured  into  six  ounces  of  a saturated  solution  of  pobassium 
oxalate  after  making  the  potassium  oxalate  solution 
slightly  acid  by  shaking  it  with  very  finely  powdered 
oxalic  acid,  .added  a little  at  a time.  Then  add  three  or 
four  ounces  of  water. 

Uranium  Intensifier. — Uranium  nitrate,  four  grains  to 
one  ounce  of  water.  After  soaking  the  plate  in  this,  mix 
the  liquid  with  a dilute  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
made  by  running  water  over  a few  crystals  to  wash  them, 
and  then  sh.aking  them  with  » dram  or  two  of  water  fora 
few  seconds.  Add  more  ferricyanide  as  necessary. 

The  Lead  Intensifier. — Lead  nitrate,  20  grains  ; ferri- 
cyanido  of  potassium,  30  grains  ; distilled  water,  one  ounce; 
and  filter.  Follow,  after  thorough  washing,  with  ammo- 
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nium  sulphide  in  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  cad- 
mium sulphate  solution  may  be  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Only  distilled  water  should  be  used  with  this  intensifier. 

If  distilled  water  is  not  at  hand  for  use  in  the  ferrous 
oxalate  method,  the  well-known  milky  appearance  due  to 
oxalate  of  lime  may  be  expected  in  the  solution  and  on  the 
negative  ; but  although  this  deposit  on  the  negative  is  not 
pleasant  to  look  at,  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  printing. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photo-Stenograph  — Direct  Contretypes  — Endless 
Pellicle— Photo-Collographic  Autocopying— Elec- 
tric Megascope — Universal  Exhibition — Syndical 
Chamber  of  Photography — New  Photographic 

Publications. 

Photo- Stmiograph.—^l.  Sermaisse  has  had  the  happy 
idea  of  making  a small  apparatus  adapted  for  easily 
realising  photography  without  a lens.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place  something  which  bears  every  resemblance  to  a lens, 
but  with  this  difference  : that  the  leus  is  replaced  by  a 
hole  of  about  three-tenths  of  a millimeter,  at  the  end 
of  a blackened  cone.  This  apparatus  is  placed  on  the 
camera  front,  just  as  a lens  is  placed.  The  length  of 
exposure  varies  with  the  focal  distance  with  which 
one  is  working,  and  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
employed.  About  thirty  seconds  are  given  with  a focal 
distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  centimeters,  and  with 
plates  of  moderate  sensitiveness.  It  has  been  objected  to 
M.  Sermaisse,  that  the  use  of  a simple  plate  pierced 
with  a hole  would,  while  costing  nothing,  do  instead  of 
his  photo-stenograph.  To  this  the  author  of  the  apparatus 
might  reply  that  the  arrangement  adopted  by  him  serves 
as  a sky  shade  and  sun-screen  around  the  hole.  The 
flan<re  into  which  the  appliance  is  screwed  serves  to 
allow  of  it  being  easily  fixed  with  the  help  of  three 
screws  on  a camera  front  leady  for  use  at  any  time, 
whilst  without  it  everything  has  to  be  done.  As  to  the 
results,  they  are  evidently  not  equal  to  those  produced 
by  a photographic  lens.  There  is  always  a certain  want 
of  sharpness,  which  is  due  to  the  diffraction  of  the  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  very  small  apertures. 
Nevertheless,  for  views  from  nature,  and  the  reproduction 
of  monuments,  images  obtained  in  this  manner  may  have 
sufficient  sharpness  to  serve  as  satisfactory  souvenirs. 
The  carriage  of  such  an  apparatus  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  a lens.  The  balance  of  advantage,  then,  is 
evidently  iu  favour  of  the  latter,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  with  the  photo-stenograph  no  focussing  is  required, 
there  is  no  distortion,  and  that  images  of  different  dimen- 
sions may  be  produced,  simply  by  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  focal  distance.  It  offers  us  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing certain  results  which  the  lens  with  winch  w« 
may  be  provided  will  not  give.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
present  state  of  sensitiveness  of  our  plates,  we  cannot 
hope  to  obtain  rapid  exposures,  but  this  is  an  incon- 
venience of  little  importance  when  the  reproduction  of 
buildings  or  monumeuts  is  in  question. 

Easy  Production  of  Direct  Contretypes. — A fact  which 
has  been  published  now  for  some  years— f.e.,  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  direct  contretypes,  or  negatives  from 
negatives,  without  the  neces.sity  for  making  a positive  — 
has  remained,  at  all  events  for  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphic adepts,  without  being  practically  emiiloyed.  This 
process  was  indicated  iu  1882  by  Capt.  Biny,  but  it  is  still 
older  than  that.  The  plan  is  as  follows :— An  emulsion 
plate  (or,  better  still,  a pellicle  or  paper  coated  with  gelatino- 
broraide  of  silver)  is  taken  and  immersed  in  a 2 per  cent, 
solution  of  bichrmnate  of  potash.  After  a stay  in  this 
bath  of  from^l^Lto  ten  minutes,  the  film  is  rapidly 
rinsed  with  wp^Md  placed  to  dry.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whetherl|Pplate  has,  or  has  not,  been  exposed  to 
light  before  being  placed  in  the  bichromate  bath.  The 
drying  of  the  plate  does  not  require  to  be  done  in  the 


darkness  of  an  ordinary  coating  room  ; it  is  sufficient  that 
there  should  not  be  enough  light  to  decompose  the  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  The  film,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
is  exposed  to  daylight,  direct  or  diffused,  behind  the 
negative  which  it  is  desired  to  reproduce.  The  negative 
and  film  are  exposed  in  a press,  which  is  firmly  sciewed 
up,  so  as  to  insure  immediate  contact  of  the  two  surfaces. 
If,  as  is  to  be  preferred,  a pellicle  or  paper  is  used,  the 
course  of  the  printing  may  be  watched  by  opening  the 
back  of  the  press  and  examining  the  image,  which  is 
formed  in  brown  oxide  of  chromium.  When  it  is  quite 
complete — when  all  the  half-tints  of  the  original  negative 
show  as  thoroughly  printed — the  exposure  is  stopped,  and 
development  is  proceeded  with  in  a bath  of  ferrous  oxalate. 
This  development  may  be  conducted  in  open  daylight,  and 
it  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  contretype  has  attained  the 
desired  depth.  It  may  thus  be  made  to  surpass  the 
original  negative  if  this  has  been  too  dense  or  too  weak. 
Thanks  to  this  process  and  to  the  employment  of  pellicle, 
contretypes  may  be  obtained  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  original  negative.  This  proce.ss  offers 
many  advantages.  In  the  first  place  it  allows  us  to  obtain 
reversed  negatives  suitable  for  the  photo- mechanical  pro- 
cesses, such  as  collotype,  heliogravure,  &c.  Next  it  enables 
us  to  multiply  negatives  for  commercial  purposes,  when  it 
is  desired  to  print  from  several  plates  at  once.  Finally, 
thanks  to  this  process,  we  may  preserve  the  original  nega- 
tive as  a matrix,  and  by  only  printing  from  the  contretype 
we  may  preserve  the  original  negative  from  the  risks  of 
printing.  By  using  papers  with  reversible  pellicles  we 
can,  according  to  our  requirements,  print  from  either  the 
one  or  the  other  side  of  our  contretypes.  This  constitutes 
a very  great  advantage.  If  this  curious  process  did  not 
at  once  attract  the  attention  which  is  accoi'ded  to  it  at  the 
present  day,  it  was  because  plates,  and  not  pellicular  films, 
were  in  use  at  the  time  that  it  was  introduced.  We  are 
struck  with  the  interest  with  which  the  introduction  of 
pellicles  has  invested  this  process,  which  is  so  easy  to 
work,  and  with  which  results  as  perfect  as  po.ssible  are 
obtained. 

Endless  Pellicle  of  M.  Alex.  Xoxcicki. — M.  Alex.  No- 
wicki  has  found  the  means  of  manufacturing  an  endless 
pellicle  of  very  great  length.  The  bands  which  we  have 
seen  are  3 metres  long,  but  he  says  he  can  make  them  from 
8 to  10  metres  ; all  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  aiiart- 
ment  in  which  he  may  organise  his  factory.  This  pellicle, 
translucent  as  glass,  is  formed  with  a sort  of  collodion, 
the  thickness  of  which  is  variable  at  will,  and  is  very 
regular.  To  coat  it  with  emulsion  it  is  plunged  in  the 
liquid,  which  covers  it  on  both  sides.  It  behaves  very 
well  in  the  water,  in  which  it  does  not  suffer  any  deforma- 
tion. We  have  been  shown  a band  3 metres  in  length 
developed  with  images  throughout,  without  the  different 
mages  having  been  separated.  Naturally  a roller  slide 
(Eastman)  was  used  to  obtain  the  successive  impressions, 
then  all  the  band  was  folded  several  times  upon  itself,  and 
placed  in  the  developing  bath.  It  is  certain  that  the 
manufacture  of  such  a pellicle  constitutes  an  important 
progress,  and  one  which  will  considerably  facilitate  the 
employment  of  roller  slides. 

Photo-CoUographic  Auto-Copying. — The  production  of  col- 
lographic  impressions  upon  flexible  supports  has,  iu  the 
hands  of  M.  Raymond,  made  important  progress.  He  has 
succeeded  perfectly  in  producing  upon  sheets  of  parch- 
mentised  paper,  covered  with  a film  of  bichromated  gelatine, 
collotypic  images  as  finely  modelled  as  those  which  are 
obtained  upon  rigid  supports,  such  as  glass  or  plates  of 
copper.  The  parchmentised  paper  is  prepared  beforehand 
with  a film  of  gelatine.  It  is  sensitised  over  night,  when 
required,  by  immersion  in  a bath  of  bichromate  of  potash 
at  3 per  cent.  The  paper  on  coming  out  of  this  bath  is 
placed  wet,  with  the  gelatine  side  downwards,  against  a 
talced  glass.  The  excess  of  liquid  is  removed  by  the  aid 
of  a squeegee,  and  it  is  allowed  to  dry.  After  drying,  the 
sheet  easily  abandons  its  provisional  support.  It  is  then 
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printed  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a plate  glass  press,  then 
the  sheet  is  stretched  upon  an  autocopying  machine.  To 
do  this  the  back  of  the  gelatined  ])aper  is  moistened  with 
a sponge,  or,  better  still,  it  is  placed  in  water,  where  it 
loses  all  the  excess  of  bichromate.  When  stretched  upon 
the  auto-copyist  it  is  allowed  to  dry  as  much  as  desired, 
and  then  printed  from.  We  mvxst  not  omit  to  say  that 
after  the  printing  in  the  glass  press,  the  back  of  the  sheet  is 
exposed  to  the  light  to  harden  the  back  of  the  gelatine, 
and  to  render  the  printing  surface  at  the  same  time  finer 
and  more  solid.  The  pressure  of  an  ordinary  copying 
press  suffices  for  producing  the  proofs.  The  specimens 
shown  by  Raymond  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  has 
been  objected  that  this  process  is  not  so  simple  as  stated, 
and  that  a certain  apprenticeship  is  necessary.  Strange 
observation  ! As  if  everything  that  we  wish  to  do  well 
does  not  require  to  be  learned,  and  does  not  require  a cer- 
tain amount  of  experience. 

Electric  Megascope  of  M.  Trouve. — A well-known  elec- 
trician, M.  Trouve,  has  just  created  a new  apparatus  for 
the  projection  of  images  produced  from  opaque  surfaces. 
This  megascope  is  illuminated  by  an  electric  light  due  to 
an  incandescent  lamp  placed  in  front  of  a reflecting  mirror. 
The  electricity  is  furnished  by  a small  bichromate  pile.  The 
luminous  rays  are  thrown  upon  the  opaque  object  of 
which  an  enlarged  projection  is  to  be  made,  and  in  front 
of  which  a lens  is  placed,  which  throws  the  image,  more  or 
less  enlarged,  upon  a screen.  M.  Trouv6’s  actual  model 
has  not  been  constructed  with  a view  to  photographic 
application,  but  with  some  little  improvement — furnishing 
it  with  a condenser,  and  with  a rack  and  pinion  for  focus- 
sing— the  instrument  may  be  made  fit  for  direct  enlarge- 
ments without  the  necessity  of  working  from  a trans- 
parency. Moreover,  for  projections  during  the  course  of 
a demonstration,  the  lecturer  may  easily,  with  the  appara- 
tus at  hand,  pass  successively  through  the  slide  any  opaque 
images  to  be  projected  in  front  of  him,  and  in  face  of  his 
audience,  on  a semi-opaque  screen.  The  journal  La  Nature 
has  recently  published  drawings  which  give  an  exact  idea 
of  this  ingenious  apparatus. 

Universal  Exhibition. — The  demands  for  space  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  of  1889  continue  to  flow  in.  The  total 
apace  asked  for  amounts  to  at  least  double  that  which  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  installation. 
It  is  not  as  yet  exactly  known  what  proportion  will  be 
allowed  to  foreign  nations.  It  is  probable  that  the  private 
e.xhibits  will  be  numerous,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  official 
co-operation  by  the  greater  part  of  the  monarchical  nations. 
AVe  certainly  hope  that  it  will  be  so. 

Elections  in  the  Sgndical  Chamber  of  Photography. — The 
Syndical  Chamber  of  Photography  has  just  re-established 
itself  for  the  year  1888.  It  has  elected  M.  Leon  Vidal 
president,  MM.  Block  and  Bertrand  vice-presidents, 
MM.  Cheron  and  Mieusement  secretaries,  and  M.  Carette 
treasurer.  At  such  an  important  time  a.s  the  preparation 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  the  part  which  the  Syndical 
Chamber  is  called  upon  to  play  is  very  important  This 
professional  association  is,  moreover,  in  course  of  transforma- 
tion. It  is  being  organised  in  such  a way  as  to  greatly 
increase  the  interest  of  its  sittings,  and  to  lead  to  the  adhe- 
sion of  many  fresh  members. 

New  Photographic  Publications. — Amongst  the  new  pub- 
lications which  have  recently  appeared  we  have  to  notice 
La  Photographic  Moderns  by  M.  Albert  Londe  (Librairie 
M;isson).  This  work  is  well  illustrated,  and  includes 
vignettes  relative  to  the  photographic  art  which  have  been 
published  in  La  Nature.  The  text  by  M.  Londe  is  very 
instructive  and  well  written.  Moreover,  there  are  in  the 
work  two  beautiful  collotypes,  one  by  MM.  Bertrand  Bros., 
and  the  other  by  M.  Balagny.  A fine  photogravure  comes 
from  the  atelier  of  MM.  Luinidre,  at  Lyons.  The  library 
of  Gauthier- Villars  has,  conjointly  with  that  of  M.  A.  Iloste, 
of  Ghent,  edited  an  elementary  treatise  of  photography  by 
M.  T.  Martens.  Divers  other  works  are  in  preparation  .at 
the  library  of  M.  Gauthier-Vil'ars ; they  are  the 


second  volume  of  the  “General  Treatise  on  Photo- 
graphy ” by  M.  Davanne,  a “ Treatise  on  Photographic 
Enlargements  ” by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  a new  edition  of  the 
manual  of  the  “ Photographic  Tourist  ” by  the  same 
author.  Leon  Vidal. 


THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  ART. 

BY  JOHN  B.\.RTLETT.* 

The  ideal,  not  the  literal  rendering  of  nature,  is  generally 
accounted  the  peculiar  function  of  art ; but,  the  truth  is,  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  painters  and  sculptors  Is  not  far  removed 
from  the  matter-of-fact. 

The  superb  horses  of  the  Elgin  marbles  are  almost  fac-similes 
of  beautiful  living  specimens.  Doubtless  the  gods  and  heroes 
approximated  human  forms,  inasmuch  as  the  Greeks  had  ample 
opportunity  for  comparison,  denied  us  by  the  exigencies  of 
modem  life,  which  compel  us  to  keep  our  shapes  of  beauty 
swathed  in  thick  garments. 

The  true  ideal  is  not  something  removed  from  nature,  but  the 
expression  of  the  tasie  in  selection  and  combination  of  familiar 
things,  and  the  closer  the  artist  clings  to  objective  realities,  the 
greater  is  his  work  accounted.  Now,  it  is  sometimes  claimed 
for  photography,  by  its  over-zealous  champions,  that  its  intense 
realism  in  the  translation  of  the  external  world  b a strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  art  status. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  definition  of  idealism,  one  might  be 
willing  to  admit  that  a subject  happily  selected  by  the  camera 
directly  from  nature  would  entitle  the  photographer  to  the  credit 
due  to  invention,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  faculty  of  inventing  a 
subject  does  not  demand  so  quick  and  keen  a perception  of  the 
beautiful,  as  the  discovery  in  nature  of  what  is  just  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  art,  which  escapes  the  observation  of  ordinary 
people. 

But  one  cannot  consistently  affirm  that  the  pencil  of  light 
does  faithfully  translate  nature  upon  the  sensitive  film  ; that  is, 
nature  as  presented  to  our  normal  vision. 

If  we  lay  aside  the  grave  charges  hitherto  brought  against 
photography  of  falsifying  nature,  in  the  incorrect  rendering  of 
olour  into  monochrome — a fault  which  the  orthochromatic  pro- 
cesses are  fast  correcting — still  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  in  the 
disposition  of  light  and  shade  there  is  a difference  between  the 
photograph  and  the  painting,  a difference  which  justifies  the 
painter’s  method  r.ather  than  the  photographer’s. 

Let  us  examine  a painting  and  a photograph  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, a high  tower  or  steeple  against  a clear  bright  sky. 

In  the  photograph  we  shall  see  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  or  steeple  is  in  much  stronger  light  than  the  bottom, 
whilst  in  the  painting  or  engraving,  the  higher  part  is  darker 
than  the  lower. 

Now,  which  is  correct  ? Does  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that  a 
high  tower  against  a cloudless  sky  receives  greater  illumination 
at  the  top  in  the  broad  expanse  of  light,  than  at  the  bottom, 
just  as  the  photograph  renders  it  ? 

Does  the  painter  then  violate  nature  to  create  artistic  effect  ? 
Surely  his  method  is  the  more  pleasing  and  picturesque,  but  how 
can  it  be  contrary  to  nature  and  yet  true  and  beautiful  ? 

One  cannot  conceive  how  any  such  glaring  violation  of  nature 
can  result  in  artistic  pleasnre,  how  a method  seemingly  so 
opposed  to  common  sense,  and  apparently  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  actual  order  of  things,  can  be  justified  ; and  yet, 
justice  must  give  the  verdict  for  the  painter. 

Art  must  represent  nature  as  it  is  presented  to  our  senses, 
not  as  things  actually  are.  But  why  does  the  high  tower 
against  a cloudless  sky  show  the  upper  part  dark,  to  our  vision  ? 
We  must  have  recourse  to  a physiological  reason  for  an  explanation. 

There  is  a peculiarity  of  the  retina  which  shows  itself,  when 
we  exercise  the  eye,  and  which  has  its  influence  in  works  of  art. 
If  we  place  a bright  silver  coin  upon  a dark  table  and  centre  the 
eye  upon  it  for  a few  minutes,  when  we  remove  the  coin  for  an 
instant  there  is  a white  spot  in  its  place,  which  almost  imme- 
diately becomes  black. 

If  a red  wafer  placed  upon  a sheet  of  paper  is  looked  at  in- 
tently, on  removing  the  wafer  the  spot  will  appear  green.  If 
we  look  upon  a yellow  wafer,  on  removal  it  will  seem  blue,  the 
complementary  colour  always  showing  itself.  This  phenomenon 
is  explained  by  supposing  the  nerve  to  be  so  exhausted  by  the 
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cantinued  action  of  the  special  rays,  that  it  momentarily  be- 
comes insensible  to  their  inQuence,  and  the  effect  of  the  rays 
of  an  opposite  kind  only  is  transmitted  to  the  brain.  Let  us 
see  now  how  this  sensibility  produces  an  effect  where  there  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  colour,  but  only  light  and  shade,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  tower  against  the  sky.  We  know  the  highest  part 
of  the  tower  is  in  the  brightest  illumination,  yet  we  do  not 
actually  so  see  it.  It  never  so  appears  to  our  eye.  The  reason 
is  obvious  : when  we  look  at  the  steeple  or  tower,  a great  part 
of  the  retina  is  opposed  to  the  light  of  the  sky,  and  on  shifting 
the  eye  to  any  particular  part,  the  light  which  is  reflected  from 
that  part  falls  upon  the  retina  where  it  has  been  exhausted 
by  the  direct  light  from  the  sky,  and  consequently  that  part 
appears  dark. 

A very  simple  way  of  convincing  oneself  of  this  peculiarity 
of  the  retina  is  to  look  intently  for  a minute  at  an  open  window 
in  a room,  and  then  direct  your  eyes  to  the  wall : the  panes  will 
look  dark,  while  the  mullions  look  light. 

Painters  take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  eye.  They 
create  an  effect  not  only  by  the  contrasts  of  lights  and  shades, 
but  also  by  contrasts  of  colours.  The  bright  carnations,  for  in- 
stance, which  in  themselves  would  be  glaringly  offensive,  even 
painful  to  the  eye,  are  softened  down  from  their  exaggeration 
by  some  contiguous  colours  which  catch  the  eye,  affect  the 
retina,  let  us  siy  tire  it  first,  so  that  the  two  impressions 
together  produce  a harmonious  effect,  which  seems  natural, 
although  it  actually  is  not  so.  If  the  colouring  of  a picture  be 
too  warm,  with  subtility  of  art  the  painter  introduces  some 
colour,  which,  rendering  the  eye  insensible  to  the  red  and  yellow 
rays,  increases  the  susceptibility  to  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 
Every  ray  of  the  warm  red  is  actually  transmitted  to  the  retina, 
but  the  impression  is  modified  by  the  colder  colours,  a portion 
of  the  red  is  for  a moment  lost,  and  the  picture  appears  less 
warm,  because  the  opposite  rays  have  prevailing  influence.  We 
never  really  see  all  the  colours  in  their  actual  degree  of  inten- 
sity at  the  same  time  when  placed  together.  The  eye  alter- 
nately shifts  from  one  to  the  other,  and  there  is  a modification 
of  all.  This  is  the  harmony  the  painter  strives  after.  It  is  art, 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  truth  to  nature.  When  we  look  at 
a beautiful  landscape  we  do  not  actually  see  the  colours  as  they 
are  transmitted  by  vibrations  to  the  nerve  of  the  eye.  No  one 
who  desires  to  enjoy  a lovely  prospect  ever  fixes  his  eye  intently 
upon  any  individual  portion  of  a scene  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest,  but  the  eye  wanders  over  the  beautiful  prospect,  and 
returns  as  from  a delightful  excursion.  It  receives  a multitude 
of  varied  and  modified  impressions,  and  the  result  is  a pleasing 
picture,  just  such  as  the  painter  depicts  upon  the  canvas,  only 
infinitely  more  beautiful. 

If  any  argument  were  needed  for  the  beneficence  of  the 
Creator,  this  physiological  peculiarity,  this  optical  imperfection, 
might  be  cited  in  evidence  rather  than  the  eye’s  perfection  as 
an  optical  instrument  as  advanced  by  the  school  of  Paley  ; 
for  on  it  depends  our  fcsthetic  pleasure  in  landscape. 

For  rendering  of  form  the  human  eye,  guided  by  the  most 
delicate  touch,  cannot  approach  the  pencil  of  light,  yet  from 
the  tribunal  of  art,  judgment  must  often  be  pronounced  against 
photography,  and  the  book  of  the  law  is  again  the  limitation 
of  our  vision. 

Instantaneous  photography  has  yielded  marvellous  results  to 
science.  For  the  mathematician  it  has  verified  the  direction 
of  the  curve  of  projectiles;  to  the  physiologist  it  has  revealed 
the  curious  muscular  contortions  assumed  during  animal  loco- 
motion ; but  instantaneousness  is  generally  destructive  of  art. 

Painters  do  not  paint  animals  in  motion  in  the  attitudes  Mr. 
Muybridge  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  actual  truth.  The 
painter  prefers  reality  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  visual  sense  to 
reality  as  it  is.  The  law  of  the  persistence  of  vision  must  not 
be  violated. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  image  impressed 
upon  the  retina  remains  there  an  appreciable  space  of  time,  con- 
sequently objects,  though  passing  continuously  through  an  un- 
broken series,  'seem  to  the  eye  to  remain  unchanged.  Instan- 
taneous photography,  by  isolating  any  special  movemant  in  the 
series,  really  destroys  the  whole  idea  of  motion. 

To  compel  the  artist  to  represent  arrested  movement — an 
actual  momentary  attitude — because  he  has  to  do  with  a single 
moment  of  time  in  his  representation,  would  be  about  as  wise  as 
to  force  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  those  colours  only 
which  do  not  harmoniously  modify  each  other  when  in  juxta- 
position, though  science  can  readily  prove  the  isolated  existence 
of  the  three  primary  colours  in  their  integrity. 


Lessing,  in  his  critical  essay,  “ The  Laocoon,”  tells  us  : — All 
appearances  of  nature,  which  in  their  actual  state  are  but  of  an 
instant  duration,  which  can  be  what  they  are  but  for  a moment 
— all  such  appearances,  be  they  pleasing,  or  be  they  horrible,  re- 
ceive through  the  prolonged  existence  which  art  gives  them,  a 
character  so  contrary  to  nature  that  at  every  repeated  view  we 
take  of  them  the  impression  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at 
last  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  in  weariness  and  disgust. 

La  Mettrie,  who  had  him.self  painted  and  engraved  as  Demo- 
critus the  laughing  philosopher,  laughs  only  the  first  time  we 
look  at  him.  Look  at  him  often,  and  the  philosopher  is  con- 
verted into  a buffoon,  and  his  laugh  into  a grimace.” 

This  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  many  an  instantaneous 
photograph,  because  it  represeuts  the  person,  as  it  were,  petri- 
fied in  the  transient  state,  fixed  for  ever  in  a position  which  could 
not  be  preserved  for  more  than  a single  moment.  By  its  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  reality  it  takes  away  the  very  appearance  of 
reality,  motion,  life,  action. 

The  gteatest  painters  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this 
simulation  of  motion  in  their  pictures.  Rubens  was  pre-emi- 
nently successful  in  giving  action  to  his  figures. 

Fuseli  describes  the  elements  of  his  pictures  as  “swept 
along  in  a gulf  of  colours,  as  herbage,  trees,  and  shrubs  are 
whirled,  tossed,  and  absorbed  by  an  inundation.”  There  is  a 
picture  of  his  representing  a rustic  wedding,  filled  with  figures — 
dancing,  romping,  and  rolling  on  the  ground  ; a wonderful  dis- 
play of  varied  attitudes  which  creates  in  the  beholder  the  idea 
of  motion  in  a masterly  manner. 


HUNTING  AFTER  PORTRAITS. 

TUK  KXl’ERIKNCBS  OF  A JOURNALIST.* 

“ Tins  lightning  sketching  is  all  very  well  when  you  have 
a fair  look  at  a face,”  said  Easel  one  day  at  the  conclusion 
of  a disiippoiuting  hunt  after  some  celebrities  in  a building 
where  the  sight  of  a pencil  used  by  either  one  of  us  would 
have  ensured  our  ignominious  ejection,  “ but  it’s  deuced 
unsatisfactory  and  uncertain.  I wonder  whether  we  could 
use  the  camera  ? ” 

I was  rather  bitten  by  the  idea,  not  that  photography 
would  have  been  available  in  the  present  instance,  but 
because  a new  phase  of  “ portrait  hunting  ” was  contem- 
plated where  it  seemed  possible  the  camera  might  be 
introduced.  We  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan 
hitherto  adopted  of  snatching  a portrait  by  stealth  was  all 
very  well  when  a certain  amount  of  caricature  was  ad- 
missable,  but  was  not  the  best  when  a good  likeness  was 
wanted.  A sort  of  quasi-arrangement  had  been  made  in 
a few  cases  by  which  we  were  to  c.all  upon  the  notability, 
and  while  I conversed  with  him  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
office  and  extracted  as  much  information  as  I could  for 
biographical  purposes.  Easel  was  to  sketch  his  features. 
What  could  be  easier,  we  both  agreed,  than  take  down  a 
camera  and  a few  dry  plates  and  photograph  the  men 
instead  of  sketching  them  ? 

Accordingly  we  determined  to  make  the  experiment. 
Easel  had  the  orthodox  amateur’s  outfit,  light,  handy,  and 
portable.  The  lens  was  a single  landscape,  but  we  thought 
if  the  light  were  at  all  decent,  we  should  get  “ something.” 
There  is  much  virtue  in  a “ something,”  1 have  noted,  among 
artist-photographers.  If  there  is  only  a ghost  of  an  image, 
they  are  satisfied,  hoping  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  with 
the  iiencil.  Consequently  we  hadn’t  much  doubt  that, 
though  orthodox  printing  negatives  might  be  unlikely,  yet 
we  might  obtain  a sufficiently  reasonable  nose,  not  more 
than  two  pairs  of  eyes,  and  something  which  would 
resemble  a mouth. 

It  was  a morning  in  the  late  autumn.  I had  impressed 
upon  Easel  the  necessity  of  being  early,  and  punctually  at 
half-past  ten  I arrived  at  the  place  of  appointment  in  the 
city.  I was  armed  with  a crimson  umbrella  tent,  because 
we  hoped  to  catch  at  least  three  sitters,  and  the  tent  was 
necessary  for  changing  the  plates.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  admirable  and  convenient  as  is  this  tent,  1 have  a 
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grievance  against  it,  or,  rather,  the  cardboard  box  in  which 
it  is  packed.  In  the  first  place,  to  squeeze  the  tent  into 
its  receptacle  is  a most  irritating  operation.  After  having 
coaxed  the  ribs  and  the  red  twill  into  something  like 
obedience,  jou  find  the  india-rubber  tube  has  turned 
refractory,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  allow  the  lid  of  the  box  i 
to  be  put  on.  If  you  don’t  lose  your  temper,  and  | 
jam  the  whole  thing  in  violently  to  the  distraction  of 
the  box,  you  must  get  someone  to  hold  down  one  end  of 
the  lid  while  you  gently  persuade  the  unruly  tubing  to  lie 
quietly  and  peacefully.  But  this  is  not  my  main  grievance. 
What  I complain  about  is  the  colour  of  the  box  outside. 
It  is  of  a horribly  obtrusive,  staring  red,  while  the  lid  itself 
is  yellow. 

That  the  umbrella  itself  is  red  is  unavoidable,  I sup- 
pose ; but  why  the  box  which  holds  it  should  be  red  also  I 
cannot  uiulerstaud.  After  I had  got  the  lid  on,  and 
secured  by  a piece  of  string,  I looked  at  the  arrangement, 
and  at  once  decided  that  I could  not  possibly  carry  a red 
and  yellow  box  three  feet  or  so  long,  and  five  inches  square, 
through  the  city  during  its  busiest  hours.  It  must  be 
packed  in  paper.  Now  mine  is  a household  which  rarely 
contains  a sheet  of  brown  paper  of  respectable  size,  and  I 
believe  my  experience  is  a common  one.  After  a hurried 
search,  a torn  strip  was  found  sufficiently  large  to  cover  up 
the  lid  and  sides,  but  it  refused  to  hide  the  bottom  ; but 
as  this  was  itself  brown,  I was  contented.  At  the  same 
time,  it  seemed  a needless  waste  of  time  and  temper  to  be 
obliged  to  pack  the  box  up  at  idl,  when,  had  it  been  of  a 
reasonable  colour,  a strap  or  string  would  have  sufficed 
alone. 

This,  of  course,  is  a digression,  but  I mention  it  because 
it  seriously  interfered  with  the  calmness  and  placidity  of 
mind  with  which  one  should  always  start  on  a photographic 
expedition.  Armed  with  this  untidy  parcel,  I sauntered 
up  and  clown  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  inwardly 
anathematising  Easel,  for  eleven  o’clock  had  arrived,  and 
he  had  not  made  his  appearance.  It  was  fairly  tine  at 
half-past  ten  ; at  eleven  murky  clouds  had  gathered  ; at 
half-past  eleven,  when  Easel  turned  up,  the  light  wjis  dull 
and  lifele.ss. 

“We  sh.an’t  do  much  good,  I’m  afraid,”  said  I,  doubt- 
fully. 

“ Well,  we  may  get  sufficient  to  work  upon,”  returned 
Easel,  hurriedly.  “ Let’s  look  sharp  and  work  off  the  first 
man.” 

Easel,  I noticed,  did  not  appear  to  be  comfortable.  He 
had  the  camera  legs  folded  and  strapped  in  one  hand,  and 
a big  leather  bag  in  the  other.  It  was  a new  experience. 
Carrying  photographic  apparatus  in  the  country  was  one 
thing,  in  the  City  of  London  another.  The  conjunction 
of  the  abominable  box  was  also  trying.  As  a large  patch 
of  red  showed  through  a hole  in  the  paper,  I tried  to  carry 
it  so  as  to  conceal  the  conspicuous  hue,  but  to  no  purpose — 
it  j)ersisted  in  making  itself  visible.  We  both  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  when,  after  much  jostling  by  excited  and 
hurrying  stockbrokers’  clerks  in  Throgmorton  Street,  we 
got  to  our  destination. 

“ It’s  pretty  near  the  sky,”  1 exclaimed,  after  we  had 
mounted  four  p.airs  of  stairs  ; “ we  shall  get  all  the  light 
we’re  likely  to  have.” 

Easel  smiled  a sickly  smile  in  response.  It  was  clear  he 
was  beginning  to  funk  the  impending  test  of  his  photo- 
graphic knowledge,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
taking  over-exposed  pictures  of  his  relatives  in  his  back 
garden. 

We  were  shown  into  the  office,  and  the  first  words  of 
the  notiibility  rolled  a hideous  load  of  responsibility  off 
our  shoulders. 

“ I thought,  perhai>s,  you’d  like  a photograph,  so  I’ve 
brought  one,”  s.aid  he.  Beneficent  being  ! We  must  have 
surprised  him  by  the  warmth  of  our  thanks.  We  had 
begun  secretly  to  despise  our  impedimenta  even  so  soon 
as  we  descended  those  four  flights  of  stairs,  but  neither 
would  confess  to  each  other  the  fervent  hope  that  we 


mightn’t  be  called  upon  to  use  it,  and  we  went  bravely  to 
our  next  sitter.  This  gentleman  had  an  office  in  a dark  nar- 
row court  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  light  was  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  pantry.  Here  we  had  quite  a new 
experience — an  experience  which  has  been  repeated 
many  times  since.  The  notability  was  coy,  retiiing, 
modest.  He  could  not  possibly  conceive  why  we  should 
want  his  portrait.  What  was  the  use  of  taking  the 
likeness  of  such  a plain-faced  man  as  he  ? His  friend 
sitting  in  the  chair  was  ,a  good-looking  fellow — why  didn’t 
we  take  him  ? All  these  protestations  being  accompanied 
by  a sort  of  half  laugh  and  a furtive  look  in  the  eye  which 
told  us  plainly  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
the  friend  he  wouldn’t  have  had  the  slightest  objection. 

This  friend,  who  proved  to  be  the  late  partner  of  the 
man  whose  portrait  we  wanted,  had  a fine  head,  but  a most 
objectionable  manner. 

“ I think  this  practice  of  publishing  portraits  in  news- 
papers most  improper,”  said  he,  pompously. 

'•  Indeed,”  was  my  reply  ; “ but  at  any  rate  you  will 
admit  that  if  a portrait  is  published  it  should  at  least  be 
like  the  original.  Now  it  would  have  been  an  easy 

matter  to  have  sketched  Mr. in  the  street,  but  we 

preferred  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  himself 
represented  under  favourable  circumstances.” 

“ Then,  sir,  do  I understand  you  sketch  people’s  features 
and  publith  them  without  their  permission  ?” 

“ Certainly,  if  we  think  our  readers  take  an  interest  in  the 
man  whose  portrait  we  give.” 

“ Then,”  said  this  individual,  more  pompously  than  be- 
fore, “ I say  it  is  very  wrong.” 

Into  the  ethics  of  this  question  we  did  not  enter,  and 
seeing  that  all  chance  of  either  photographing  or  sketching 

Mr. ’s  face  was  gone,  we  discreetly  retired,  and  went 

in  search  of  sitter  No.  3.  The  latter  we  found  in  an 
underground  office  lighted  by  gas.  Clearly  photography 
in  the  city  was  incomplete  without  magnesium  wire  or 
some  other  actinic  illuminant.  Here  we  were  relieved  by  a 
promise  to  send  a photograph,  and  again  we  stood  in  the 
street  surveying  our  luggage  with  more  disgust  than  ever. 

‘‘  You’d  never  think  these  things  were  heavy,  to  look 
at  them,  would  you?”  said  Easel  disconsolately.  “I 
declare  I feel  quite  tired.’’ 

“ And  you  wouldn’t  believe  this  harmless  looking  box 
was  the  most  uncomfortable  parcel  in  the  world  to  lug 
about,”  was  my  reply. 

I’ve  half  a mind  to  go  to  the  nearest  railway  station 
and  leave  them  at  the  cloak  room.” 

I was  of  the  same,  opinion  for  I loathed  the  box,  the 
string  of  which  had  become  loose,  and,  refusing  to  remain 
in  the  centre,  allowed  one  end  of  the  box  to  hang  down,  when 
it  perpetually  knocked  against  my  legs,  or,  what  was  worse, 
the  legs  of  other  people.  But  it  seemed  weak  to  give  up, 
and  I suggested  we  should  make  our  fourth  and  last  call 
before  getting  rid  of  our  burdens. 

The  office  of  notability  No.  4 would  have  been  admirably 
suited  for  photography  had  we  had  a chance,  but  No.  4, 
like  No.  2,  was  very  coy.  Unluckily  he  had  to  be  ap- 
proached in  the  presence  of  his  clerks,  and  to  admit  such 
a weakness  as  desiring  to  have  his  portrait  published  was 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

“ I am  very  much  obliged,  but  it  is  too  great  an  honour 
for  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself.  Now,  if  you  want  a 
portrait,  there’s  a man  you  might  take,”  pointing  to  a 
chromo  of  Gladstone  hanging  on  the  wall;  “and  here’s 
another,”  shutting  the  door  and  showing  a companion 
chromo  of  Beaconsfield  behind. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  certain  a very  slight  per- 
suasion indeed  would  have  made  him  yield  ; indeed,  he 
confessed  to  having  already  had  his  portrait  published  in 
the  local  paper  of  the  district,  where  he  was  a magnate  of 
some  importance. 

This  was  our  first  and  last  experiment  with  photo- 
graphy. Possibly  in  the  summer  time,  with  suitable 
appliances,  it  may  be  of  use,  but  much  adroitness  is 
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required.  There  is  still  a lurking  suspicion  that  having 
one’s  portrait  taken  savours  of  vanity,  and  people  do  not 
like  having  their  vanity  made  public.  The  employment 
of  the  camera  necessitates  privacy,  and  how  the  clerks  are 
to  be  got  out  of  the  office  of  a busy  city  man  while  he  is 
being  photographed  is  not  a very  easy  problem  to  solve. 

The  only  other  phase  of  hunting  after  portraits  to  which 
I need  allude,  is  sketching  portraits  of  the  speakers 
at  public  meetings.  Here  the  artist  is  met  by  another 
obstacle.  It  is  true  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  draw  the 
faces  of  a board  of  directors,  but  when,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  they  are  seated  with  their  backs  to  a window  (for 
the  meetings  I refer  to  take  place  in  the  day)  their  features 
are  often  buried  in  a mass  of  shadow.  Not  infrequently 
a face  may  be  lighted  half  from  a window  at  the  back  and 
a little  to  the  right,  and  the  other  half  from  a window  at 
the  side  to  the  left.  The  temples  and  the  whiskers  are 
illuminated,  but  a great  wedge-shaped  shadow  obliterates 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  Yet  the  portraits  are  expected 
to  appear  exactly  as  though  taken  in  a well-lighted  studio. 
To  get  people  with  no  knowledge  of  art  to  understand 
these  difficulties  is  almost  impossible. 

To  sum  up  one’s  experience,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
result  is  a kind  of  philosophic  bewilderment  of  mind,  and  we 
have  come  to  listen  to  criticism  with  a fair  amount  of  in- 
difference. Not  in  any  single  instance  do  I recollect  perfect 
Mcord  between  the  sitter  and  his  friend  as  to  the  correctness 
of  a likeness.  Those  portraits  which  we  have  thought  were 
excellent  have  been  pronounced  “ not  a bit  like  others, 
which  we  considered  only  had  a faint  resemblance,  have 
elicited  high  praise.  This  kind  of  thing  no  doubt  is 
familiar  to  photographers,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of 
an  argument  which  artists  cannot  make  use  of  : they 
have  only  to  say,  “ Well,  you  must  have  looked  as  you  are 
represented,  for  the  camera  cannot  make  a mistake,”  and 
the  sitter  is  convinced,  or  ought  to  be. 


THE  ETHER-OXYGEN  LIME  LIGHT. 

BT  F.  B.  IVES.* 

The  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  has  been  found  to  give  as  good 
results  as  coal  gas  in  the  production  of  the  lime  light.  As  first 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  ether  was  vapourized  by  heat,  but 
this  method  has  always  been  regarded  as  troublesome  and  unsafe. 
Mr.  S.  Broughton,  of  England,  tried  to  improve  upon  it  by  divid- 
ing the  oxygen  supply  and  passing  a small  portion  of  it  through 
liquid  ether,  where  it  became  charged  with  ether  vapour,  which  it 
then  conducted  to  the  hydrogen  side  of  the  jet.  There  were 
several  objections  to  this  method  ; the  oxygen  could  not  be  per- 
fectly saturated  with  ether  vapour  in  this  way,  and  in  a cold  room 
or  with  impure  ether  there  was  always  danger  of  the  flame 
retreating  into  the  saturator  ; if  this  occurred,  it  was  almost 
certain  to  either  burst  the  saturator  and  throw  the  burning 
liquid  about  the  room,  or  to  force  it  back  into  the  oxygen 
holder  and  produce  a still  more  dangerous  explosion.  The 
passage  of  the  gas  in  bubbles  through  the  liquid  also  caused  the 
light  to  flicker  so  badly  that  1 imagine  few  operators  would  have 
tolerated  it.  Mr.  Broughton  sought  to  overcome  the  first 
objection  by  packing  the  mixing  chamber  of  his  jets  with 
granulated  pumice,  through  which  the  flame  will  not  readily 
retreat ; but  this  made  it  almost  impossible  to  use  the  light  at 
all  in  two  lanterns,  connected  through  a dissolving  key,  and,  of 
course,  did  not  stop  the  flickering.  Serious  accidents  resulted 
from  the  use  of  the  wash-bottle  saturator,  and  it  was  abandoned, 
after  creating  a general  impression  that  ether  could  not  possibly 
be  employed  with  safety.  Mr.  Broughton  afterwards  used  a 
saturator  in  which  the  oxygen  was  passed  over  the  liquid  ether 
instead  of  through  it,  and  so  stopped  the  flickering, 
but  did  not  publish  this  method  for  some  time.  The  first  pub- 
lished improvement  on  the  wash-bottle  saturator  was  invented 
and  patented  by  me  in  1882.  It  consisted  of  substituting  for 
the  wash-bottle  a chamber  packed  with  a porous  material,  which 
was  saturated  with  the  liquid  ether,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
oxygen  was  charged  with  vapour  without  bubbling  through  the 

* Read  at  a Meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


liquid.  This  saturator  was  also  provided  with  a removable  cap, 
which  permitted  the  porous  filling  to  be  removed  and  dried  out 
whenever  it  became  overcharged  with  the  alcohol  and  water 
that  is  always  present  in  commercial  sulphuric  ether.  "With  this 
saturator  the  oxygen  can  be  perfectly  saturated  with  ether,  and 
is  then  absolutely  non-explosive  ; the  light  is  also  perfectly  steady, 
and  can  be  used  with  perfect  success  for  dissolving,  provided 
that  the  jets  have  small  tubes  and  mixing  chambers,  and  the 
dissolving  key  a proper  adjustment.  It  is  also  absolutely  safe, 
if  properly  connected  with  the  lantern  and  oxygen  supply, 
because  even  with  an  explosive  mixture  in  the  saturator,  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  an  explosion  that  will  either  damage  it  or 
throw  out  liquid  ether.  As  originally  placed  on  the  market, 
this  saturator  was  provided  with  removable  rubber  caps,  for 
which  the  present  owmers  of  the  patent  have  substituted  a 
metallic  screw  cap,  which  is  made  to  fit  ether-tight  by  applying 
common  bar  soap  to  the  screw-thread. 

The  ether  light,  as  produced  with  this  saturator,  is  now  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  best  known  lantern  operators  in  the 
country,  who  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  ; but  in  spite  of  the 
success  and  enthusiasm  of  many,  there  are  some  to-day  who 
affect  to  believe  that  its  use  ought  to  be  prohibited  as  dangerous, 
and  others  who  are  either  too  stupid  or  too  “ smart  ” to  manage 
it  successfully.  Members  of  the  Franklin  Institute  have  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  its  success  and  convenience,  as  it  has 
been  used  in  illustrating  most  of  the  Institute  lectures  during 
the  past  year  ; but  its  greatest  advantage  lies  in  the  extreme 
compactness  and  portability  of  the  requisite  apparatus.  I will 
take  the  liberty  to  reproduce  here  some  endorsements  of  the 
light  by  well-known  men  who  have  used  it. 

Professor  William  A,  Anthony  says ; “ With  the  same 
pressure  of  oxygen,  the  ether  light  is  better  than  the  hy- 
drogen. ...  In  the  qualities  of  steadiness,  freedom 
from  noise,  &c.,  it  is  certainly  equal  to  any  lime  light,  and  in 
convenience  of  manipulation,  especially  for  a travelling  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  far  superior  to  either  hydrogen  or  house  gas.” 

Dr.  John  Nicol  says  : “ I have  been  closely  identified  with 
lantern  work  since  1853,  and  have  used  and  experimented  with 
almost  every  method  of  illumination  and  every  variety  of  appa- 
ratus that  has  been  introduced  or  suggested,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  production  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  light  of 
the  very  highest  class  is  obtainable  with  this  saturator  with 
absolute  safety,  and  with  less  trouble  than  by  any  other  device 
or  apparatus  that  I have  seen.” 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  this  means  for  pro- 
ducing the  lime  light,  and  the  important  advantanges  which  it 
offers,  I have  always  recognized  in  it  certain  minor  faults,  which 
I hoped  to  overcome  in  course  of  time,  and  my  object  in  pre- 
paring this  paper  has  been  to  call  attention  to  some  recent 
improvements  I have  made,  which  I believe  will  greatly  extend 
the  use  of  the  light,  and  increase  its  popularity.  The  first 
improvement  is  in  the  construction  of  the  saturator,  which  is 
reduced  in  size,  yet  increased  in  effectiveness.  The  second  is  in 
the  use  of  petroleum  ether  (rhigolene),  which  gives  the  same 
light  as  sulphuric  ether,  but  vaporizes  at  a lower  temperature, 
costs  much  less,  and  contains  neither  alcohol  nor  water  to 
accumulate  in  the  saturator. 

My  improved  saturator  is  in  the  form  of  a single  metallic 
tube,  2 inches  in  diameter  and  13  inches  long,  with  a handle  at 
the  middle  and  a stop-cock  projecting  upward  at  each  end.  A 
neck,  like  that  of  a bottle,  projects  from  the  screw  cap  at  the 
end,  and  is  closed  with  a cork  for  convenience  in  filling.  The 
passage  for  oxygen  is  over  twenty  inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a 
zig-zag  channel  through  the  upper  surface  of  the  roll  of  porous 
material,  and  secures  complete  saturation  of  the  gas  with 
vapour.*  The  saturator  can  be  filled  from  a bottle  in  one 
minute,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  once,  or  may  be  kept  filled  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  petroleum  ether  costs  only  thirty 
cents  a pound,  which  is  less  than  half  the  price  of  sulphuric 
ether  ; it  also  vaporizes  at  a lower  temperature,  so  that  the 
light  can  be  used  successfully  even  m a very  cold  room,  and  it 
has  other  advantages.  Of  course,  it  should  be  stored  in  a cool 
place  and  kept  tightly  corked.  It  is  also  necessary,  when  using 
it  with  oxygen  from  a cylinder,  to  use  a valve  that  can  be  opened 
very  slowly,  because  a very  small  amount  of  oxygen  passing 

• This  small  saturator  has  been  run  continuously  one  three  quarters 
hours  with  a pair  of  lanterns  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  dissolving  over 
100  pictures ; ordinary  jets  and  “ low  pressure  " dissolving  key  were  used, 
with  oxgyen  from  a cylinder,  without  any  “snapping”  and  without 
exhausting  the  ether  supply.  I believe  it  would  have  run  perfectly  for  at 
least  another  half  hour. 
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through  the  saturator  will  produce  a very  large  flame  at  the 
jet ; the  Shaw  valve,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Shaw,  a member  of 
this  Institute,  fulfils  the  requirements,  and  is  already  largely 
used  in  this  city.  Some  special  instruction  for  the  management 
of  the  light  in  hot  weather  may  also  be  called  for. 

In  conclusion,  I give  it  as  my  opinion  that  this  improved 
means,  for  supplying  the  hydrogen  element  is  so  much  simpler 
and  more  convenient  than  any  other,  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
entirely  supersede  the  use  of  hydrogen  and  coal  gas,  when  its 
merits  shall  have  become  generally  known  and  appreciated. 


Jointly,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the 
New  York  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  and  the 
Boston  Camera  Club  have  arranged  to  hold  an  exhibition 
each  year  ; and  this  year  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at 
Boston  during  the  Spring.  The  Secretary  is  Ed.  F. 
Wilder,  of  50,  Broomfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Since  an  ingenious  French  journalist  pointed  out  that 
the  name  of  the  new  French  President  might  have  been 
found  buried  cryj)togrammatically  in  the  names  of  the  five 
presidential  candidates  who  were  at  first  most  favoured, 
thus : — 

Frey-C-inet 
General  S-A-ussier 
Fer-R-y 
Brisso-N 

Fl-O-quet 
General  Apper-T 

numerous  examples  of  similar  cryptograms  have  been 
printed.  And  it  is  doubtless  a study  of  the  specimens  of 
this  by  no  means  complicated  kind  of  puzzle  exercise 
which  has  induced  a correspondent  to  take  the  trouble  to 
I>oint  out  that  the  names  of  seventeen  contemporary 
painters,  if  properly  arranged,  show  in  what  a hostile  way 
they  regard  photography.  Thus  : — 

Fil-D-es 

Herk-O-mer 

W-atts 

Lo-N-g 

W-histler 

Milla-I-s 

Bough-T-on 

Leig-H-ton 

Fri-T-h 
Frank  H-oll 
Bum-E  Jones 

Ma-C-beth 
Rich-A-rdson 
Alma  Tada-M-a 
Oul-E-ss 
Sto-R-ey 
M-A-rks. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  oracular  sentence  evolved 
from  the  names  in  ([uestion,  is  “ Down  with  the  Camera.’’ 
But  if,  instead  of  the  first  four  names,  we  were  to  substitute, 
say,  “ Burgess”  and  “Paynter,”  we  could  as  easily  evolve 
the  sentence  “ Up  with  the  Camera.”  So  our  correspon- 
dent must  try  again. 

Perhaps  the  only  real  photograph  of  the  Queen  yet 
published  is  that  of  Mullins,  issued  with  the  Year- 


Book,  and  moreover  this  untouched  portrait  from  a pleasing 
memorial  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee  year,  which  many  of 
those  who  are  subject  may  be  pleased  to  possess. 


The  commercialists  who  are  now  trying  to  boom  a Welsh 
gold  mine  which  was  discarded  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
will  certainly  have  at  their  disposal  better  methods  of 
extracting  the  gold,  and  hence  the  concern  may  now 
prove  workable  ; but  photograthers  must  not  expect  the 
Welsh  mine  to  make  the  toning  of  prints  a cheaper 
process. 


Those  who  believe  that  the  sanitary  administration  of 
the  City  of  London  is  excellent,  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  there  is — even  in  the  face  of  the  existing  epidemic — 
most  terrible  neglect  as  regards  the  removal  of  dust  and 
house  refuse  from  the  houses  occupied  by  poor  families, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greystoke  Place  and  Nor- 
wich Court,  where  day  after  day,  and  even  week  after  week, 
the  same  heaps  of  dust  poison  not  only  the  unfortunate 
poor,  but  also  those  living  outside  this  neglected  district. 
Writing  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  having  proved  of 
very  little  use,  we  understand  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  photograph  the  dust  heaps  from  day  to  day,  and 
to  publish  these  photographs  when  the  salaries  of  the 
highly  paid  City  officers  are  under  consideration.  The 
photographs  will  show  what  a mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that 
Londoners  have  a chance  of  getting  rid  of  their  house 
refuse  daily  ; and,  what  is  more,  the  neglected  houses  are 
just  those  where  daily  removal  is  important — houses  where 
many  families  are  crowded  together  in  rooms  over  the  fum- 
ing dust  heaps  in  the  basement 


In  the  great  engineering  works  at  Creuzot,  electricity 
is  employed  when  an  extreme  temperature  is  required, 
the  heat  in  the  luminous  centre  being  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  melt  steel  instantly,  though  at  five 
yards  distance  the  thermometer  scarcely  records  an  in-, 
crease  of  temperature.  Notwithstanding  this,  spectators 
at  a distance,  say,  of  ten  yards,  become  conscious  of  acute 
pain,  recalling  the  sensation  of  sunstroke.  When  persons 
have  witnessed  the  experiments  for  some  time  they  feel 
a burning  sensation  in  the  neck,  face,  and  forehead, 
and  their  skin  assumes  a coppery  red  tint,  together 
with  other  unpleasant  sensations.  Two  doctors,  M.  de 
Parville  and  M.  Defontaine,  medical  officer  of  the  Creuzot 
Company,  have  investigated  the  phenomenon,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  due  to  the  effects  of 
intense  light.  M.  de  Parville  inclines  to  the  theory  that 
the  violet  and  purple  rays,  rather  than  the  red  and  yellow, 
ai-e  the  cause ; M.  Defontaine  gives  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  term  given  to  this  curious  effect  of  light  is 
sunstroke  by  electricity,  which,  though  intelligible,  is  not 
very  exact. 

Whenever  photography  gets  into  the  law  courts  it 
always  gives  rise  to  some  points  of  novelty.  The  latest 
instance  occurred  over  the  binding  of  a photographic 
album.  An  auctioneer  of  Dorking  had  spent  some  time  in 
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collecting  photographs  on  cards,  which  he  took  to  a London 
firm,  who  undertook  to  have  them  made  up  into  an 
album  and  bound.  They  entrusted  the  work  to  another 
firm  who  charged  £S  lOs.,  but  when  the  album  was  re- 
turned the  auctioneer  alleged  it  was  thoroughly  spoiled  in 
consequence  of  having  been  irregularly  cut  and  badly 
bound.  He  refused  to  pay,  whereupon  the  agents  sued 
him,  he  in  the  meantime  having  set  up  a counter  claim  of 
£10  for  damage  he  said  he  had  sustained,  having  now  lost 
all  interest  in  it.  Judgment  was  given  for  £2,  a reduc- 
tion which  seems  to  vindicate  that  there  was  something  in 
the  defendant’s  complaint.  But  what  kind  of  photo- 
graphic album  could  it  have  been  for  which  £S  10s.  was 
charged  originally  ? As  for  the  counter  claim  of  .£10,  this 
was  abandoned,  which  was  rather  a pity,  as  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  have  seen  how  it  was  arrived  at — 
whether  the  defendant  assessed  his  “ interest  ” at  so  much 
a photograph,  or  roughly  on  the  bulk. 


The  Revue  Scientijique,  in  noticing  a volume  entitled 
“ La  Photographie  Moderne,”  by  Albert  Londe,  remarks, 
apropos  of  the  wide-spread  influence  of  photography, 
that  there  is  nobody  who  has  not  in  some  way 
found  photography  useful,  and  regrets  there  is  no  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  service  especially 
devoted  to  photographic  science.  If  such  a department 
be  ever  formed,  it  will  be  left  to  France  to  take  the 
initiative.  In  England  Government  is  very  slow  in  patron- 
izing science,  and  when  it  does,  rarely  gives  entire  satis- 
faction. 


Apropos  of  photography  on  wood,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
has  almost  revolutionised  the  engraver’s  art.  Effects  are 
now  produced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  high-class  American 
magazines,  which  the  old  engravers  of  the  “ cross-hatching  ” 
school  would  not  only  have  deemed  impossible,  but  would 
have  looked  upon  with  contempt.  The  practice  now  is  for 
the  engraver  to  cut  the  photograph  on  wood  with  the 
original  drawing  before  him,  and,  discarding  the  rules  by 
which  he  used  formerly  to  obtain  effects,  endeavour  to 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  touch  of  the  artist. 
W.  J.  Linton,  the  well-known  wood  engraver,  who  for 
some  years  past  has  been  in  America,  wrote  a couple  of 
years  ago  in  very  severe  terms  of  the  decadence  of  wood 
engraving.  If  he  meant  the  old  conventional  style,  no 
doubt  he  was  right.  But  whether  this  decadence  is  to  be 
regretted  is  another  matter.  The  delicate,  highly- wrought 
wood  engraving  of  the  present  day  owes  much  to  photo- 
graphy. 

It  is  strange  no  one  thought  of  taking  an  instantaneous 
camera  to  the  recent  prize  fight.  Such  is  the  interest 
in  the  contest,  the  photographs  would  have  sold  like  wild- 
fire. Unfortunately  the  fight  did  not  begin  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  hour  in  the  winter  is 
not  only  too  late  for  photography,  but  also,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges,  for  fighting  also.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  prize  fight  will  be  better  managed.  Each 
round  might  well  be  photographed,  and  we  should  then 
get  a complete  story  of  the  contest,  for  as  matters  are  now, 


Smith’s  partisans  declare  that  Kilrain  cannot  hold  a 
candle  to  their  favourite,  and  vice  versa.  Any  way,  if  the 
backers  of  the  combatants  object  to  a pictorial  and  faith- 
ful record,  they  would  probably  not  object  to  the 
champions  being  photographed  before  and  after  the 
fight.  The  pictures  would  serve  as  an  interesting  memento 
to  the  admirers  of  prize  fights  on  the  one  hand,  and  would 
be  brought  forward  by  their  opponents  as  an  irresistible 
proof  of  the  brutality  of  the  exhibition. 


Apropos  of  the  lamentable  outcome  of  the  affair— the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Archibald  McNeill  — it 
may  be  said  that  the  portrait  publi-shed  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  those  intimate  with 
Mr.  McNeill  resemble  him,  save  that  the  portrait,  like  the 
original,  has  long  hair,  a beard,  moustache,  and  spectacles. 
Probably  the  published  portrait  is  from  a photograph 
taken  when  Mr.  McNeill  was  some  years  younger.  It  is 
curious  how  few  men  are  photographed  now-a-days,  and 
yet  one  never  knows  when  a good  photograph  of  oneself 
may  be  wanted.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  McNeill  is  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  VVhitefriars  Club  whose  portrait 
is  not  among  the  unique  collection  of  photographs,  the 
work  of  Valentine  Blanchard,  which  adorns  the  walls  of 
the  club  room. 


A FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  PORTRAIT  ART. 

BY  NORMAX  MACBETH.* 

I SHOULD  like,  now,  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  light  directed 
on  the  subject.  Everyone  engaged  with  portraits  has  his  own 
notion  regarding  the  structure  of  a studio  to  meet  their  method 
of  lighting,  and  the  command  they  can  have  in  producing  certain 
effects  on  the  subject. 

My  own  practice  hitherto  has  been  mostly  with  a window 
facing  the  west,  with  obscured  glass,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  But  latterly  I have  been  using  a very  large 
window  placed  vertically  facing  the  north-east,  with  a spring 
blind  at  the  bottom  to  cut  off  the  light  at  various  heights  at  my 
pleasure  as  the  subject  may  require  to  be  treated.  And  were  1 
a photographer,  I would  certainly  adopt  this  latter,  only  I would 
have  in  addition  a recess  or  cave  underneath  the  window  in  which 
the  camera  would  be  placed,  enabling  one,  by  bringing  the  subject 
nearer,  to  get  broad  shadows  if  desired  ; or,  by  placing  the  subject 
far  back,  and  with  the  use  of  a long-focussed  lens,  the  light  over 
the  face  could  be  well  diffused,  producing  great  breadth  of  effect. 
At  the  end  of  this  recess  a compartment  by  itself  could  serve  as 
a convenient  developing  room. 

The  degree  to  which  shadows  should  be  expressed  on  the 
face  is  matter  of  opinion  and  taste  to  a certain  extent.  High 
relief  of  the  features  is  a good  thing  when  they  are  beautiful 
in  form,  and  contribute  to  enhance  the  expression  ; but  one 
has  to  be  cautious  in  order  to  avoid  giving  a false  aspect — an 
appearance  with  which  we  are  not  familiar,  and  which  is  unlike 
the  subject.  Persons  with  large  features,  especially  nose  and 
mouth,  should  not  have  the  shadow  strongly  or  broadly 
expressed.  In  such  a case  reflected  light  thrown  into  the 
shadows  prevents  the  appearance  of  elongation  ; but  where  the 
features  are  short,  broad  shadows  under  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  should  be  aimed  at. 

Alluding  to  the  different  degrees  of  light  and  shade  as  treated 
by  various  schools — after  having  observed  and  studied  them 
carefully,  my  own  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  Venetian,  as  repre- 
sented by  Titian,  in  which  there  is  no  special  presentation  of 
shadows  on  the  face  for  their  own  sake  ; colour  was  of  greater 
importance  to  them.  You  never  think  of  their  manner  of  pro- 
ducing effects,  because  that  element  with  them  was  much  kept 
in  abeyance.  Their  work  in  portraiture  is  characterised  by 
great  naturalness,  at  the  same  time  by  much  breadth  and  classic 
refinement. 

• Continued  from  page  14. 
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The  Spanish  school,  again,  carried  breadth  of  shadow  to  a 
very  prominent  degree  ; shadows  so  deep  that  outline  was  lost, 
one  part  running  into  the  other,  and  only  the  lights  made  out 
the  form.  Great  breadth  in  shadows  and  scarcity  of  light  was 
also  very  apparent  in  the  Dutch  school,  especially  in  Rem- 
brandt’s portraits,  which  are  always  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
this  kind,  and  if  we  except  the  Spanish  painter,  Velasques,  no 
painter  has  ever  reached  his  power  and  knowledge  of  technique 
— witness  some  of  his  portraits  in  the  National  Gallery.  But 
speaking  of  portraits  in  general  for  design,  arrangement  of 
effects,  and  beautiful  crispness  of  quality  in  manipulation, 
Velasques  is  the  painter  to  look  at,  and  who  will  still  rise  in 
estimation  in  history. 

In  the  Scotch  school  the  portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 
exhibit  great  originality  in  the  treatment  of  very  broad  and 
natural  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  face.  His  manner  has 
always  been  so  strongly  pronounced  that  no  one  could  in  any 
measure  follow  it  without  being  detected  as  an  imitator.  No 
portrait  painter  of  this  country  has  excelled  him  in  his 
peculiar  walk,  especially  in  breadth  of  shadows  on  the  face. 
The  only  man  of  his  time  who  did  resemble  him  was  Andrew 
Geddes,  but  his  style  had  not  a little  of  the  over  refinedness  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

To  produce  these  broad  effects,  the  light  must  come  from  a 
high  source  by  shutting  up  a considerable  portion  of  the  window 
at  the  bottom  ; then  place  the  subject  to  suit  the  effect  you 
want,  and  which  best  becomes  it.  I always  use  a sm.all,  square 
platform  about  six  feet  square,  and  one  foot  and  a-half  from  the 
floor,  with  large  castors.  On  this  platform  I have  the  accommo- 
dation for  a good-sized  square  table,  capable  of  receiving  books, 
newspapers,  or  any  other  object  likely  to  be  of  service  in  com- 
posing along  with  the  subject  proper.  On  this  platform  the 
person  is  asked  to  take  the  chair  placed  there.  I engage  his 
attention  in  a little  conversation  apart  from  the  special  object. 
Meanwhile,  I am  carefully  watching  his  movements,  especially 
the  action  of  the  hands.  Should  a position  occur  that  is  agree- 
able, I arrest  it  by  telling  the  sitter  to  keep  that  position  for  a 
little.  I then  notice  the  eflect  of  light  on  the  face.  If  not 
satisfied,  I lower  the  blind,  if  need  be.  If  now  content  with  the 
quantity  of  light,  I turn  round  the  platform  without  the  sitter 
moving,  and  see  whether  the  lines  of  the  figure  may  not  be 
improved.  If  satisfied,  I mark  with  chalk  the  position  of  the 
platform  on  the  floor,  the  feet  of  chair  and  table,  and  other 
things  if  necessary,  all  of  which  are  easily  found  should  they  be 
put  out  of  place. 

It  is  of  great  value  to  have  a platform  ; this  raises  the  sitter, 
gives  dignity  to  him,  the  nock  lengthens,  the  shoulders  appear 
squarer,  and  the  limbs  finer  in  foreshortening.  The  horizontal 
line  is  lowered,  and  thus  prevents  the  perspective  of  the  floor 
from  appearing  too  much  on  an  incline.  Of  course,  in  photo- 
graphing, these  results  depend  very  much  on  the  relative  height 
of  the  camera  to  the  sitter. 

In  taking  a position  of  the  sitter,  notice  very  carefully,  what- 
ever you  fix  upon,  that  it  is  natural  and  easy.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  all  good  composition  is  so.  Avoid  too  much  inter- 
ference with  your  subject,  unless  it  be  that,  owing  to  photo- 
graphic necessities,  you  must  endeavour  to  keep  all  the  parts  in 
fine  relationship  in  point  of  size,  and  also  in  focus  ; but  neither 
constraint  or  restraint  should  show  itself  in  the  feeling  of  the 
subject — every  .action  should  appear  as  an  emanation  from  the 
subject,  and  not  from  the  artist  to  the  sitter. 

I have  chosen  this  subject  to-night  by  way  of  getting  an 
opportunity  of  reiterating  and  keeping  up  the  topic  brought 
lately  before  some  other  societies  by  me  on  the  construction  of 
pictures  in  general — landscape,  and  landscape  with  figures — 
believing  that  so  far  as  the  art  element  is  concerned  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  study,  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
present  stage  of  photography.  Indeed,  I venture  to  say,  I can 
alre<ady  see  in  many  of  the  photographic  productions  of  landscape 
work  last  summer  the  results  of  acting  on  the  principles  then 
presented  for  consideration. 

I then  brought  especially  before  notice  the  importance  of  a 
very  essential  element  in  the  construction  of  a picture,  viz.,  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  bre.adth  of  a picture  with  the  length  of 
it.  This  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  .acted  upon.  I 
sh.all  illustrate  and  explain  this  immediately  when  the  lantern  is 
employed.  The  best  bearing  or  proportion  always  consists  in 
being  made  up  of  odd  numbers,  for  instance,  say,  three  parts  in 
breadth  by  five  parts  in  length,  or  five  by  seven.  This  latter 
proportion  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proportion  of  the  half- 
plate.  When  made  an  eighth  less  than  the  size  of  print  on  a 


glass  plate,  and  properly  divided  by  these  numbers,  or  more  if 
you  please  in  that  ratio,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  guidance  in 
the  formation  of  the  boundary  lines  of  either  a landscape  or 
portrait  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  cut  down  a print  before 
mounting. 

By  the  practice  of  this  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  to 
see  the  number  of  pictures  in  a landscape,  or  the  variety  of 
treatment  that  may  be  rendered  on  a portrait,  which  a single 
impression  from  a negative  may  produce  according  as  these 
divisions  are  judiciously  placed  over  the  surface. 

I shall  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  glance  at  a few  of  the 
princip'es  to  which  I have  alluded,  and  which  may  now  be  more 
or  less  familiar  to  sever.al  here.  I wish  especially  to  point  out 
wherein  they  have  a bearing  on  the  present  subject,  portraiture. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  in  the  square  form  of  lantern  slides  a 
good  illustration  of  how  the  merely  descriptive  and  the  pictorial 
are  distinguished.  However  beautiful  and  interesting  the 
matter  of  a microscopical  or  geological  specimen  may  be,  yet 
limited  or  bounded  as  it  usually  is  by  a complete  square  or 
round  form,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a picture  ; not  altogether 
because  it  is  a scientific  subject,  but  because  it  has  a bound.ary 
line  of  no  importance  beyond  merely  circumscribing  the  matter. 

The  boundary  lines  of  a picture  or  portrait  form  a special 
part  of  art,  not  only  enhancing  but  giving  value  and  force  to 
parts  according  to  their  position  in  the  field.  The  former — the 
complete  square — having  all  the  sides  equal,  is  only  fitted  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a diagram,  which  may  contain  a figure  or 
pl.an  to  illustrate  any  statement  or  mere  description  of  a place. 
The  moment  you  put  a landscape  or  portrait  into  a slide  with  a 
view  to  exhibit  pictorial  effect,  the  extreme  square  appearance, 
which  possibly  the  subject  may  require,  must  not  be  felt ; it 
ought  to  be  visible  that  it  is  rectangular,  but  the  length  of  the 
picture,  some  way,  either  vertical  or  longitudinal,  should  be 
greater  than  the  breadth. 

No.  1.  This  is  a square  divided  equally  each  way.  Where  the 
lines  intersect  the  centre  is  found.  To  place  an  object  on  this 
is  to  place  it  on  the  weakest  point,  inasmuch  as  it  is  equally  sur- 
rounded ; consequently  there  is  no  force  in  it,  it  is  too  perfect, 
there  is  no  scope  for  the  mind  to  operate.  An  inequality  is 
striking— it  commands  notice,  hence  the  value  of  odd  numbers 
to  supply  points  of  variety.  Divide  this  square  then  into  three 
divisions  each  w.ay.  The  intersections  are  in  a measure  supply- 
ing something  of  that  want,  but  by  reason  of  the  sides  of  the 
square  being  equal  no  portrait  could  effectively  be  placed  on 
these  intersections.  But  make  a difference  of  the  length  from 
the  breadth  by  adding  two  more  odd  divisions  to  the  bottom 
side,  making  the  proportion  3 by  5,  immediately  you  set  up  a 
field  on  which  a picture  or  portrait  may  be  constructed.  All 
the  prominent  and  salient  points  of  a scene,  or  the  head  and 
hands  of  a portrait,  should  be  placed  on  some  intersection  of 
subdivisions,  but  every  intersection  must  not  be  supplied  or 
taken  up,  and  while  you  seek  to  balance  it  must  be  only  through 
great  variety  of  arrangement. 

To  meet  the  general  requirements  of  portraits,  perhaps  the 
proportion  of  5 by  7 is  the  most  useful.  This  is  the  proportion 
of  the  cabinet  portraits,  and  to  all  possessing  a half-plate  camera 
I would  strongly  recommend  divisions  of  five  each  w.ay  to  bo 
drawn  with  vermilion  lines  on  the  focussing  glass.  They  will 
be  found  to  be  extremely  serviceable  either  for  landsca{>es  or 
portraits.  It  is  the  same  proportion  as  that  to  which  I have 
alluded,  viz.,  the  length  of  the  picture  being  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  of  the  breadth. 

It  would  be  found  very  useful  in  preparing  lantern  slides  to 
have  a variety  of  proportions,  such  as  I shall  now  exhibit,  cut 
in  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  select  portions  of  a scene  or 
portrait  previous  to  making  transparencies.  As  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  subject  as  large  as  the  slide  when  mounted  will  admit, 
let  the  largest  number  iujthe  different  proportions  be  always  the 
full  limit  of  the  slide.  Begin,  then,  with  dividing  the  full 
extent  into  five  spaces,  and  with  same  size  of  space  measure  off 
three,  which  is  to  constitute  the  breadth  of  picture.  This  pro- 
portion then  is,  s.ay,  3 by  5.  Then  following  with  fresh  calcula- 
tions with  odd  numbers — viz.,  6 by  7,  7 by  9,  9 by  11,  11  by  IS, 
13  by  15,  15  by  17,  17  by  19,  19  by  21,  each  proportion  increases 
in  breadth  till  it  becomes  to  all  appearance  less  elongated  and 
assumes  nearly  the  proportions  of  a complete  square.  This  last 
proportion  is  not  likely  to  be  required  for  any  pictorial  purpose 
by  any  subject,  and  it  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  If  you 
wished  any  of  these  proportions,  with  their  respective  numbers 
ruled  on  the  glass,  with  a view  to  find  intersections,  a glass 
'cutter  could  bite  them  with  acid,  and  the  lines  afterwards  could 
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be  filled  with  vermilion  to  m.ake  them  more  visible.  I would 
recommend  this  to  be  done  on  the  plate  of  the  proportion  of 
5 by  7.  But  remember,  if  proper  intersections  are  to  be  found, 
it  must  be  of  those  which  are  formed  by  an  equal  number  on 
each  side.  Divide  this  proportion,  5 by  7,  into  five  each  way, 
and  the  subdivisions  repeat  the  same  proportions  as  the  external 
boundary.  It  is  on  such  a relationship  that  they  serve  as  foHe 
points. 

I shall  now  explain  the  rest  of  the  illustrations  verbally  in 
their  order.  No.  2.  3 by  5,  already  alluded  to,  is  the  proportion 
fitted  either  for  a landscape  or  portrait,  specially  the  full-length 
standing  posture,  or  the  half-length  standing  illustrated  in 
No.  17.  No.  3.  5 by  7,  already  alluded  to,  is  the  proportion 
fitted  for  general  purposes,  specially  that  of  the  half-plate  size, 
cabinet  portraits,  and  the  sitting  full-length  portrait  illustrated 
in  No.  23.  No.  4.  7 by  9.  The  proportion  of  the  Kit-cat  size, 
and  Bishop’s  half-length,  illu.strated  in  No.  22.  No.  5.  9 by  11. 
The  proportion  of  the  English  head  size  illustrated  in  No.  19. 
No.  0.  11  by  13.  The  proportion  of  the  ordinary  half-length 
illustrated  in  No.  21.  No  7.  13  by  15.  The  proportion  of  the 
ordinary  head  size,  admitting  a hand  if  required.  No.  8. 
15  by  17.  The  proportion  recommended  not  to  be  exceeded  for 
lantern  slides.  No.  9.  The  proportion  most  frequently  em- 
ployed— constituted  by  the  length  of  the  boundary  being  the 
diagonal  of  the  square  of  the  breadth.  No.  10.  An  application 
of  the  last  proportion  to  portrait  use,  subdivided  by  the  odd 
numbers  of  five  each  way,  the  intersections  of  which  constitute 
forte  points,  and  on  which  the  chief  values  may  variably  rest. 
No.  11.  An  application  of  the  same  proportion  to  a landscape, 
but  subdivided  by  the  odd  numbers  of  three,  showing  the 
intersections  in  force.  No.  12.  Represents  the  first  sitting  of  a 
person  for  his  portrait,  taken  without  arrangement  or  treatment 
of  any  kind.  The  position  altogether  shows  the  necessity  for 
such.  No.  13.  Represents  an  effort  on  the  partof  the  individual 
to  pose  himself  when  asked,  exhibiting  the  evil  effects  of  angles 
produced  from  head  to  foot.  No.  14  represents  the  position  of 
the  person  arranged,  his  compos  in  feeling,  the  diagonal  line  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  the  position  of  the  hands — not  immediately 
under  the  head,  and  well  apart  from  each  other.  No.  15  repre- 
sents the  bad  effect  of  the  head  facing  the  narrowed  side  of  the 
boundary  ; there  is  no  feeling  of  space  to  look  into.  No  16 
represents  the  same  position,  but  the  head  looking  towards 
the  side  of  the  boundary  of  greatest  space.  No.  17 
The  portrait  of  a lady — the  proportion  of  boundary  is 
19  by  21 — showing  the  bad  effect  of  too  much  space  unoccupied 
within  it,  the  desirableness  of  giving  more  effect  to  the  head 
and  less  to  the  body,  and  also  making  the  representations  of 
furniture  in  the  background  less  apparent.  No.  18.  Represents 
the  same  corrected  in  every  respect,  and  making  the  proportion 
3 by  5.  No.  19.  Represents  an  English  head-size  portrait,  25 
by  20  inches.  Proportion,  9 by  11.  No.  20.  Proportion,  9 by 
11,  Represents  a small,  half-length  portrait,  44  by  34  inches, 
of  an  old  gentleman,  around  which  there  are  no  accessories,  and 
is  not  desirable  in  this  size.  No.  21.  Proportion  11  by  13.  Repre- 
sents the  ordinary  half-length  portrait,  60  by  40  inches.  The 
he^  is  resting  on  one  hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  the  limbs, 
which  lies  across  the  picture  diagonally.  No.  22.  Represents 
two  sizes  of  portraits,  both  of  which  are  the  same  proportion,  7 
by  9.  The  smaller  one  represents  the  Kit-cat  size,  36  by  28 
inches  ; the  larger  one,  the  Bishop’s  half-length,  54  by  44  inches. 
In  the  Kii-cat  size  we  have  a good  illustration  of  the  value  of 
both  hands  together,  also  balancing  the  position  of  the  head. 
The  Bishop’s  half-length  admits  any  amount  of  accessaries  if 
required.  The  Kit-cat  size  shows  here  the  space  of  a quarter  of 
a head  above  the  hair,  the  Bishop’s  half  length  a full  head.  No. 
23.  Proportion,  5 by  7.  Represents  a full-length  sitting  portrait 
with  the  space  of  two  heads  above  the  head.  The  figure  on  the 
mantel-piece  balances  and  fills  up  the  space  behind  the  figure 
proper.  The  body  is  placed  diagonally  across  the  field,  and  the 
one  hmb  differs  from  the  other  in  position.  There  is  only  the 
space  of  one  head  below  the  feet  to  the  base  line  of  boundary. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  say  that  in  art  there  is  no  strictly 
prescribed  rules  for  the  treatment  of  portraits,  except  it  be  the 
government  of  a few  leading  principles  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  set  before  you  to-night,  all  of  which  are  in  accordance  with 
natural  law  and  order.  So  long  as  we  keep  within  this  common- 
sense  limit,  we  are  free  to  invent  as  much  as  we  please.  There 
will  always  be  portraits  and  portraits,  but  preference  will  always 
be  given,  either  in  painting  or  in  photography,  to  that  which 
manifesto  the  most  culture  and  refinement,  free  from  all  vulgarity, 
full  of  life,  and  true  to  character. 
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Practical  Guide  to 
NiCAL  Printing.  By  W.  K. 
cloth,  crown  octavo,  355  pages, 
ana?  Co.,  22,  Soho  Square ) 

W.  K.  Burton  gives  us,  as  those  knowing  him  can  readily 
suppose,  a thoroughly  practical  and  excellent  guide  to  the 
silver  printing  process  ; this  division  of  the  book  comi)ri- 
sing  not  only  the  everyday  manipulation  of  the  pi’intiug 
room  where  albumenised  paper  reigns  supreme,  but  also 
the  various  silver  emulsion  printing  methods,  such  as  gela- 
tine bromide,  gelatine  chloride  for  printing  out,  and  collo- 
dion emulsion.  As  a thoroughly  useful  handbook  of  silver 
printing.  Burton’s  present  book  stands  out  prominently 
by  virtue  of  its  thorough  reliability,  fullness,  and  accu- 
racy. The  account  of  the  carbon  process  is,  on  the  whole, 
good,  and  suflicient  to  guide  a beginner  in  this  depart- 
ment of  work  ; but  the  chapters  on  photo-mechanical 
printing  are  hardly  full  enough  to  constitute  the  present  a 
text-book  on  this  vtry  wide  subject ; and,  moreover,  some 
very  unaccountable  errors  have  found  their  way  into  this 
dep.irtment  of  the  book,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  not  had  proper  opportunities  of  looking  to  the 
proofs.  In  a future  edition  we  hope  to  see  the  errors 
corrected,  and  much  more  space  devoted  to  the  important 
subject  of  photo-mechanical  printing. 

PiiOTOORAPmc  Mosaics,  An  Annual  Record  of  Photo- 
graphic Progress.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  (1888, 
New  York : Published  by  the  Editor.) 

Excelle.nt  in  substance  and  in  form  comes  to  hand  the 
last  issue  of  Wilson’s  annual,  the  present  issue  being  the 
twenty-fourth. 

A portrait  of  the  Editor — taken  by  Adam-Salomon  — 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  and  the  standard  of  the 
contributed  articles  is  well  maintained. 


Specifications  Published. 

2,012.  O.  J.  Sershall,  “ Printing  artificial  skies  by  photo- 
graphy on  to  photographs.” 

2,042.  J.  R.  Qotz,  ‘‘  Photographic  cameras.” 

2042.  John  Rudolph  Gotz,  Optician,  of  19,  Buckingham  Street 
in  the  City  of  Westminster,  for  “ Improvements  in  photo- 
graphic cameras.” — Dated  9 th  Feb.,  1887. 

The  claims  are  : — 

1.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a base-board 
carrying  a toothed  pinion,  with  a camera  body  having  at  the 
bottom  a circularly  curved  rack,  and  a link  pivoted  at  its  lower 
end  to  the  side  of  the  base-board,  and  at  its  upper  end  to  the 
side  of  the  camera  body,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  combination  of  a base-board  having  a lateral  rail  or 
guide,  with  a sliding  frame  adapted  to  slide  along  the  said  rail 
and  to  be  fixed  thereto,  a toothed  pinion  held  by  the  said  sliding 
frame,  a camera  body  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a circularly 
curved  rack,  and  a link  pivoted  at  the  top  to  the  camera  and  at 
the  bottom  to  the  sliding  frame,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  base  board  B,  having  a pair  of  rails  h, 
with  a pair  of  sliding  frames  C,  carrying  pinions  E,  a camera 
body  A having  a pair  of  racks  a,  and  a pair  of  links  F,  the  whole 
arranged  and  adapted  to  operate  substantially  as  described. 

2012.  George  Joseph  Sershall,  of  371,  Lodge  Road,  Hockley, 

Birmingham,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  Artist,  for  ” Im- 
provements in  printing  artificial  skies  by  photography  on  to 
photographs.”— February  9th,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

A drawing  is  made  of  a portion  of  a sky  upon  stone,  paper, 
zinc,  wood,  copper,  glass,  or  any  other  suitable  material  for 
printing  from  either  by  letter-press,  lithographic,  copper-plate, 
zinoographio,  or  any  other  suitable  printing  method,  from  which 
impressions  are  printed  on  to  paper,  gelatine,  glass,  or  any  other 
suitable  material  already  transparent,  or  to  be  made  transparent 
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after  printing  by  varnishing  or  other  means.  Then  a photo- 
graphic negative  being  taken  of  a landscape  or  view,  the  part 
representing  the  sky  is  stopped  out  or  rende'-ed  opaque.  A 
photographic  print  is  then  taken  from  the  unstopped  portion  of 
the  negative  on  sensitized  silver  paper,  from  which  the  blank 
portion  corresponding  with  the  stopped-out  sky  in  the  negative 
is  carefully  cut  off  to  the  edge  of  the  landscape  or  view.  This 
sensitized  paper  in  this  condition  is  next  exposed  to  daylight 
and  allowed  to  become  black,  and  is  afterwards  used  as  a mask 
in  the  process  of  photographic  printing  in  accordance  with  this 
invention.  With  the  said  transparency  representing  a sky,  the 
said  partly  stopped  out  photographic  negative  and  the  said  mask, 
all  prepared  as  described,  the  process  of  photographic  printing 
is  as  next  follows.  A sheet  of  sensitized  paper  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  aforesaid  negative,  and  the  unstopped  portion  of  it 
printed  in  the  ordinary  photographic  manner,  and  on  this  opera- 
tion being  completed,  both  are  removed  from  the  printing  frame, 
and  a sheet  of  clean  glass  of  a suitable  size  placed  thereon. 
Upon  this  glass  the  transparency  representing  sky  is  next  placed, 
and  then  that  portion  of  the  sensitized  paper  upon  which  the 
landscape  or  view  has  been  printed  and  is  to  bo  retained,  is  care- 
fully protected  and  accurately  covered  by  the  blackened  mask, 
and  both  in  this  condition  placed  upon  the  said  transparencv 
intervening  between  them  and  the  clear  sheet  of  glass.  All 
these  then  being  properly  exposed  to  light,  the  picture.  Including 
the  sky,  will  be  printed  and  completed. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is : In  the  process  of 
printing  artificial  skies  in  photography,  the  mode  of  producing 
and  of  using  the  transparency  representing  a sky,  the  partly 
stopped  out  negative  and  the  photographic  mask  as  herein 
described. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

376,006.  L.vraYKTTB  W.  Seavey,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  “Sup- 
porting frame  for  photographic  background.” — Filed  February 
23rd,  1887.  Serial  No.  228,471.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a horizontal  supporting 
shaft  or  drum,  of  an  endless  chain  of  parallel  independently- 
rotating  rollers  carried  over  said  shaft  and  adapted  to  receive 
flexible  back^ound,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 


2.  In  a support  for  photographic  backgrounds,  the  combi- 
nation of  an  endless  belt,  a horizontal  shaft  or  drum  over  which 
said  belt  is  carried,  a supporting -frame  for  said  shaft,  journal- 
bearings  fitted  to  and  carried  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  belt, 
and  independent  parallel  rollers  mounted  in  said  bearings,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

3.  The  combination,  with  a suitable  supporting-frame,  pulleys 
mounted  at  the  top  thereof,  and  an  endless  chain  of  rollers 
carried  over  and  depending  from  said  pulleys,  of  a second  set  of 
pulleys  mounted  on  the  frame  below  the  first  at  the  rear  of  a 
vertical  plane  passing  through  their  axes,  and  over  which  the 
lower  end  of  the  chain  of  rollers  is  carried,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

4.  The  combination  with  a suitable  supporting-frame,  pulleys 
mounted  at  the  top  thereof,  and  an  endless  chain  of  rollers 
carried  over  and  depending  from  said  pulleys,  of  a catch  on  the 
frame  fitted  to  engage  a series  of  apertures  in  the  lateral  face  of 
one  of  the  pulleys,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 
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376,230.  John  W.  Tinsman,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  “Photographic 
accessory.” — Filed  June  28th,  1887.  Serial  No.  242,778. 
(No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  photographic  scenic  exposures,  the  method 
herein  described  of  exposing  as  a ground  scene  grasses,  gp-ains, 
or  plants  in  front  of  or  about  the  subject  being  photographed, 
which  consists  in  mechanically  clamping  said  grasses,  grains,  or 
plants  in  an  upright  position,  as  set  forth. 


2.  The  within-described  photographic  scenic  accessory,  which 
consists  of  longitudinal  clamping- bare  adapted  to  hold  between 
them  grasses,  grains,  or  plants,  means  for  adjusting  said  bars 
relatively  to  each  other,  and  one  or  more  cross-feet  or  base-pieces 
supporting  or  carrying  the  whole,  essentially  as  specified. 

3.  The  combination,  in  a photographic  scenic  accessory  adapted 
to  hold  in  an  upright  position  grasses,  grains,  or  plants  of  the 
horizontal-bar  6,  the  cross-feet  or  base-pieces  c,  and  the  adjust- 
able horizontal  clamping-bar  6',  with  means  for  securing  and  hold- 
ing it  in  variable  relation  with  the  bar  6,  substantially  as  shown 
and  described. 

375,231.  Charles  H.  Tonndorfp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assignor,  by 
direct  and  mesne  assignments,  to  Henry  Kuhn  and  the  M.  A. 
Seed  Dry  Plate  Company,  both  of  same  place,  “ Photo- 
graphic negative-plate.” — Filed  March  29th,  1886.  Serial 
No.  197,012.  (No  model). 

Claim. — As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  a photographic 
negative -plate  having  an  undeveloped  vignette  or  border  upon 
that  part  of  the  plate-film  which  surrounds  or  partially  sur- 
rounds the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  desired  picture. 

Cornsponbfna. 

ORTIIOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — In  again  claiming  your  indulgence  for  our 
reply  to  Mr.  Bothamley’s  letter,  which  appears  in  your 
issue  of  December  23rd,  we  will  endeavour  not  to  occupy 
too  much  of  your  space,  or  try  too  severely  the  patience  of 
your  readers. 

In  venturing  to  differ  from  Mr.  Bothamley  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  his  statements  and  most  of  his  con- 
clusions, we  were  fully  aware  that  we  should  be  equally  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  writers  whom  he  now 
quotes  as  authorities,  and  with  whose  published  works  we 
are  quite  familiar. 

Mr.  Bothamley  is,  however  (as  usual),  not  quite  accurate 
in  his  assertion  that  on  the  other  side  we  have  only  our 
ipsi  dixit.  Referring  to  what  we  have  called  the  “ mis- 
taken theory  of  optical  sensitizers,”  Capt.  Abney,  in  page 
39  of  his  translation  of  “ Dr.  Eder’s  Chemical  Effect  of 
the  Spectrum,”  says ; “ I must  enter  a protest  at  once 
against  all  theories  of  the  existence  of  optical  sensitizers  ; 
it  is  against  all  known  laws  of  molecular  physics.  If  the 
theory  of  optical  sensitizers  were  con'ect,  we  should  have 
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to  believe  that  a ray  of  some  particular  refrangibility 
which  was  absorbed  by  a dye  was,  in  its  partially  absorbed 
state,  capable  of  acting  more  vigorously  on  the  salts  of 
silver  than  the  same  ray  totally  unabsorbed  could  do.  A 
combination  between  the  dye  and  free  silver  ....  will  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon  without  doing  violence  to  known 
physical  laws.” 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  practical  experience  of 
Messrs.  Wellington,  Hyslop,  and  others,  and  is  also  em- 
phatically endorsed  by  Attout-Tailfer  himself,  who,  as  an 
expert  in  this  particular  subject,  i?  probably  without  equal. 
If  it  be  true,  as  shown  by  Capt.  Abney,  that  the  whole 
theory  of  optical  sensitizers  is  a myth,  what  becomes  of 
the  accuracy  of  many  of  Mr.  Bothamley’s  statements, 
whethei  made  on  his  own  authority  or  that  of  others, 
and  of  what  scientific  value,  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
are  his  spectrum  experiments  with  stained  or  dyed  films 
of  plain  gelatine? 

If  Mr.  Bothamley  was  aware  that  the  colour  of  the  film 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  orthochromatic 
effect,  and  that  the  silver  compound  could  be  “separated 
from  the  dyed  or  stained  gelatine  without  losing  its  ortho- 
chromatic properties,”  why  did  he  not  state  such  an  inte- 
resting fact,  instead  of  .allowing  it  to  appear  in  print  for 
the  first  time  in  our  letter  in  the  Nkws  of  December 
16th  i 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  a significant  fact  that 
Dr.  Vogel,  one  of  Mr.  Bothamley’s  great  authorities,  and 
the  author  of  the  optical  sensitizing  theory,  has  recently 
applied  for  a patent  in  this  country,  for  the  use,  in  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  of  the  chemical  combination 
between  the  eosine  dyes  and  salts  of  silver,  claiming  the 
combination  as  a new  discovery,  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  always  been  used  in  the  Tailfer  and  Clayton  process, 
which  is  incorrectly  described  by  Mr.  Bothamley  (p.  115) 
as  “ a process  of  staining  gelatino-bromide  plates  with 
eosine.”  We  are  at  a loss  to  understand  Mr.  Bothamley’s 
undisguised  animosity  to  this  patent  (No.  101,1883), 
which  he  seems  to  have  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
from  the  first  In  his  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  specifi- 
cation (page  708),  and  again  in  page  766,  he  states  authori- 
tatively that  “ the  proper  proportion  of  dye  to  be  used  is 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  process.”  He 
now  says  in  his  letter  (page  811) ; “ I never  advanced  this 
statement  as  a discovery  of  my  own,”  .and  further  admits 
that  he  “ purpo.sely  omitted  ” an  important  part  of  the 
process,  i.e.,  the  washing  of  the  plates  after  oathing,  in 
order  to  “ follow  the  le.ad  ” of  his  quoted  authorities.  We 
regret  to  find  that  this  omission,  which  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  results,  w.as  not  made  imadvertently  by 
Mr.  Bothamley  as  we  supposed  ; he  might  at  least,  for  the 
sake  of  fairness,  have  tried  the  process  in  its  entirety 
before  condemning  the  patent  as  invalid,  because  he  con- 
sidered the  process  unworkable  in  its  mutilated  condition. 
A single  experiment  would  have  shown  him  that  while  a 
plate  simply  treated  with  a given  solution  of  eosin  or 
erythrosin,  and  dried,  would  give  no  orthochromatic  effect, 
the  same  plate  thoroughly  w.ashed  after  the  application  of 
the  ammouiacal  solution  of  eosine  would  be  strongly  iso- 
chromatic,  .and  would  give  good  results  without  the  yellow 
screen,  which  is  not  (.as  stated  by  Mr.  Bothamley)  essen- 
tial with  these  plates,  in  order  to  obtain  fairly  correct 
gradation. 

Without  gratuitously  assuming  that  Mr.  Bothamley 
is  ignorant  of  these  facts,  we  may  call  attention  to  his 
long  list  of  failures,  or  partial  failures,  when  working 
without  the  screen,  which  are  recorded  in  one  of  his 
articles  page  567.  Judging  from  his  description  of  the 
objects  photographed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sivying 
that  he  would  have  obtained  very  different  results  if  he 
had  adopted  the  method  we  have  indicated,  and  better 
still,  if  he  had  used  properly  prepared  plates  made  with 
isochromatic  emulsion.  The  detailed  description  of  most 
of  Mr.  Bothamley’s  experiments  with  “dyed”  and 

undyed  ” plates  may  be  taken  as  a fairly  complete  set 


of  instructions  “how  not  to  do  it.”  Any  successful,  or 
parti.ally  successful,  results  obtained  by  him  were  due, 
not  to  his  dyed  films,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  had  used 
as  the  colouring  matter  erythrosin  and  ammonia,  as  in 
Tailfer  and  Clayton’s  process,  and  thus  obtained  the  colour 
sensitive  compound  of  silver  bromide  which  is  the  basis 
of  this  invention.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  that  the 
process  used  by  Mr.  Bothamley  (as  well  as  nearly  every 
one  of  those  he  refers  to  under  the  mames  of  Vogel, 
Eder,  Obernetter,  Mailman  and  Scolik,  and  others)  is  a 
direct  copy,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  Tailfer  and  Clayton’s 
p.atented  process,  and  would  constitute  an  infringement 
which  could  not  lawfully  be  used  in  this  country. 

In  reference  to  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  bath 
process  (about  which  Mr.  Bothamley  certainly  expressed 
his  own  unqualified  opinion,  see  page  550),  Attout- 
Tailfer,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  says,  in  the  Moniteur 
de  la  Photographie,  October  15th,  1887  ; “ Le  trempage 
de  la  plaque  faite  est  absolument  un  moyen  empirique 
empeohant  d’obtenir  des  produits  stables  ; la  methode  qui 
est  la  seule  bonne  est  la  methode  qui  consists  a faire  le 
produit  directement  par  incorporation  de  la  solution 
ammoniacale  d’eosine  dans  I’emulsion  de  gelatino-bromure 
d’argent  au  moment  de  sa  formation.”  The  well  known  fact 
above  mentioned,  that  bathed  plates  will  not  keep,  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  fog  during  development,  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  cause  such  phates  to  be  superseded  by 
those  prepared  by  the  more  perfect  and  permanent 
method.  We  would  further  submit  for  Mr.  Bothamley’s 
“ careful  consideration,”  that  as  the  question  is  one  of 
facts,  which  could  have  been  ascertained  by  careful 
experiment  and  comparison,  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  point  if  he  had  deferred  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  until  he  h.ad  fully  tested  the  matter  for 
himself,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  statements  of  others. 
It  is  doubtless  less  trouble  to  “ err  in  good  company,” 
but  such  an  excuse  would  never  for  a moment  be 
offered  by  a scientific  investigator  who  cared  to  make 
any  pretensions  to  accuracy  in  his  work.  We  can  quite 
understand  that  Mr.  Bothamley,  whose  time,  as  he  states, 
page  766,  is  “ pretty  fully  occupied  with  other  matters,”  can 
only  have  gained  a very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  subject  in  the  short  time  he  mentions,  and 
we  are  scarcely  surprised  that  as  a young  beginner  he 
should  trust  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  the  .authorities 
he  has  quoted.  We  can  only  repeat  the  expression  of  our 
opinion  that  when  he  gains  further  experience  he  will  find 
that  much  of  his  former  work  will  need  correction.  We 
have  tried  to  point  out  at  his  request  a few  particul.ars  in 
which  it  will  bear  revision. 

If  Mr.  Bothamley  “ prefers  ” to  continue  in  error,  we 
can  have  no  possible  objection  ; but  if  his  object  be  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  find  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  perfect  results  in  orthochromatic  photo- 

raphy,  and  to  record  faithfully  the  progress  which  lias 

eeu  made,  we  shall,  as  we  have  already  stated,  be  happy 
to  assist  him,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  furnish  further  hints  which  will  materially  .aid  him  in 
his  investigations,  asking  only  in  return  the  “ careful  con- 
siderjition  ” he  has  .alresdy  promised. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  refer  to  the  concluding  para- 
graph in  Mr.  Bothamley’s  last  letter,  which  seems,  if  pos- 
sible, more  than  usually  complicated.  He  says,  “ The  gist 
of  the  compl.aint  lies  in  this  : that  up  to  the  present  I 
have  chosen  to  confine  my  attention  to  bath  processes,  and 
have  made  no  special  mention  of  the  Attout  Cl.ayton  (?)  pro- 
cess of  adding  the  dye  to  the  emulsion.”  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  some  explan.ation  of  this  paragraph.  Does 
Mr.  Bothamley  mean  your  readers  to  infer  that  the  bath 
process  as  used  by  him  is  not  included  in  Tailfer  and 
Clayton’s  patent  ? And  does  he  really  suppose  that  any 
part  of  their  process  consists  in  merely  “ adding  the  dye 
to  the  emulsion  ” ? If  Mr.  Bothamley  will  answer  these 
two  questions,  we  may,  perhaps,  on  a future  occasion  point 
out  “other  important  matters  which  are  clearly  indicated.’ 
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The  reference  to  “ azalin”  is,  we  presume,  intended  as  a 
joke  upon  your  readers.  It  has  long  been  played  out. 
The  substance  referred  to  is  not  known  to  chemists  under 
that  name.— We  are,  yours  very  truly, 

B.  J.  Edwards  & Co. 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  London. 


THE  INSURANCE  OF  A STUDIO. 

Sir —Might  I trouble  you  to  let  me  have  the  address 
of  an  Insurance  Office  that  will  insure  the  contents  of  my 
gallery  at  a fair  rate  ? . 

Why  I ask  you  is  this  . a few  days  ago,  wishing  to 
increase  the  amount  of  my  Fire  Insurance,  I wrote  a Dub- 
lin office  (with  whom  I had  my  shop,  household  furniture, 
&c.,  insured  for  £550  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  cent),  asking 
them  to  quote  £1,500,  and  mentioning  that  I wished  my 
photographic  gallery  to  be  included  in  that  amount. 

Their  reply  is,  for  stock,  as  described  in  existing  policy, 
the  rate  of  premium  would  be  the  same  on  increased 
amount,  t.e.,  3s.  per  cent.  For  a photographic  gallery, 
however,  the  usual  rate  is  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  and  if  the 
entire  premises  communicate,  the  increase  will  apply  to 
both  shop  and  gallery. 

Now,  Sir,  as  there  is  no  risk  whatever  connected  with 
my  gallery,  I fail  to  see  why  they  should  increase  my 
premium  for  shop  from  3s.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  cent.,  and  having 
seen  in  your  columns  and  the  Year-Book  reference  made 
to  the  subject,  I take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  kindly 
give  me  some  information  on  the  matter. — Thanking  you 
in  anticipation,  I am  Sir,  your  faithfully, 

T.  A.  Mercer. 

28,  Hiyh  Street,  Enniskillen,  'ith  January,  1888. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  ELECTION. 

Dear  Sir, — The  attention  of  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  at  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion the  names  of  nominators  of  candidates  for  office  will 
be  published.  This,  of  course,  is  a great  matter  for 
regret,  as  tending  towards  the  introduction  of  the  worst 
electioneering  practices.  But  as  the  Council,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  wisdom,  have  decided  that  it  is  to  be  so, 
all  that  members  can  do  is  to  take  steps  to  ensure  their 
nominees  being  well  backed  up.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  at  this,  as  at  former  elections,  under  the  same  regula- 
tions, a small  section  of  the  Council  will  combine  to  secure 
the  election  of  gentlemen  who  will  be  likely  to  support 
the  present  very  unsatisfactory  arrangements,  and  it  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  balloting  paper 
before  deciding  how  to  vote. — I am,  &c.,  A.  Mackie. 

10,  Queen’s  Road,  N.  W.,Jan.  \0th,  1888. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OBJECTIVE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  separation  of  the  members  in  a tele- 
scopic objective  for  jihotographic  purposes  is  not  such  a 
new  idea  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  description,  p.age  G 
of  theP.N.  M.  Biier,  at  Caen,  used  it  in  1886. — Yours 
truly,  W.  R.  Kennan. 

Dublin,  January  8th. 


|)rof'ccebmgs  of  Sofutus. 

PiioTooRArmc  Societt  op  Great  Britaik. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tue.sday,  the 
10th  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  James  Glaishbr, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  December  18, 
S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  rose  to  correct  the  statement  appearing 
therein,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
members  at  the  previous  meeting.  What  he  had  stated  was 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  protest  which  he  had  handed  in 
l>efore  the  meeting  had  not  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 


President.  The  minutes  having  been  amended  accordingly, 
were  confirmed  and  signed. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  then  s.aid  that  he  had  a matter  to  bring 
forward,  but  the  President  ruled  he  was  out  of  order. 

W.  E.  Debenham  then  moved  that  Mr.  Wollaston  be  heard, 
and  A.  Mackie  seconded  the  motion,  which,  being  put  by  the 
Chairman  to  the  meeting,  was  carried. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  then  recapitulated  the  circumstances  of 
his  delivering  his  protest  to  the  assistant-secretary,  and  after 
stating  that  he  had  absolutely  no  personal  feeling,  but  only  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  at  heart,  concluded  by  moving  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  from  those  now  present,  to  consist  of  five 
members,  to  enquire  fully  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
non- production  of  a written  protAt  which  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  assistant  secretary  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of 
Nov.  8,  and,  further,  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  the 

non-production  of  the  protest  upon  the  candidature  of  Mr. , 

and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  members. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  : I declare  absolutely  that  I never 
saw  it  ; I never  had  it  in  my  po.ssession. 

H.  Trueman  Wood  : I think  the  motion  a good  one,  and  I 
second  it. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  appointed  to  act  as  the  Committee  : — 
T.  Bolas,  W.  Cobb,  W.  E.  Debenham,  A.  M.ackie,  and  H.  True- 
man Wood. 

A,  Mackie  then  called  attention  to  statements  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  which  he  held  to  be  incompa- 
tible with  that  rule  according  to  which  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
nents  must  retire  annually.  Now  Captain  Abney  was  stated  in 
the  Journal  to  have  resigned,  and  his  name  was  not  included 
among  the  present  vice-presidents,  although  it  was  included  in 
the  list  of  members  of  the  governing  body  who  were  to  retire 
next  month.  He  held  that  one  of  the  actual  vice-presidents 
must,  according  to  the  rule,  retire. 

W.  Enoland,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  said  that  it  had  been 
his  intention  to  retire,  and  then  the  President  stated  that  he  (W. 
England)  as  senior  vice-president  would  retire,  and  there  would 
be  two  vacancies  in  the  vice-presidency,  to  fill  up  at  the  coming 
election. 

The  auditors  for  the  year  were  then  appointed — W.  E. 
Debenham  and  A.  M.ackie. 

Scrutineers  for  the  next  election  were  also  appointed  as  fol- 
lows : — G.  Davison,  J.  D.  England,  A.  Mackie,  T.  Samuels,  G. 
Scamell,  and  J.  F.  Shew. 

W.  F.  Donkin  then  read  a paper  on  Stereoscopes  and  Bino- 
cular Vision,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  stereoscopes  were  to  be  found  in  every  drawing- 
room, and  were  as  much  to  be  looked  for  there  as  a pianoforte  ; 
but  now  they  had  almost  gone  out  of  use.  He  enquired  why 
these  beautiful  in.struments  had  become  so  neglected,  and  replied 
that  in  the  first  place,  sbeer  laziness  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
It  was  easier  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  an  album  than  to  adjust 
pictures  and  examine  them  in  a stereoscope.  Then  there  were 
many  people  who  failed  to  combine  the  two  images.  Further, 
the  cheaper  instruments  were  so  badly  made  that  the  two  images 
could  not  be  properly  brought  together  at  all.  He  was  some- 
what doubtful  if  it  would  ever  be  revived  as  a popular  instru- 
ment, however  much  he  might  desire  such  a result.  Turning  to 
the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  he  observed  that  sixty  years  ago 
the  theory  of  binocular  vision  was  not  at  all  understood. 
Doubtless,  many  men  had  recognised  the  difference  between 
seeing  with  one  eye  and  seeing  with  two  eyes  ; but  it  was  not 
until  the  ye.ar  1830  that  Wheatstone  and  other  investigators 
took  up  the  subject  with  any  completeness.  Wheatstone  con- 
structed diagrams  and  pictures,  and  invented  the  instrument 
which  he  named  the  stereoscope  for  showing  them.  This  instru- 
ment consisted  of  two  plain  mirrors,  and  two  flat  boards  inclined 
at  such  angles  that  the  pictures  coalesced  to  the  vision  of  the 
observer.  Some  years  later  Brewster  constructed  the  refracting 
stereoscope,  which,  with  the  substitution,  by  Dubose  of  Paris,  of 
portions  of  lenses  for  prisms,  become  a popular  instrument. 
This  the  reflecting  stereoscope  never  was. 

On  the  subject  of  binocular  vision  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
eye  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  camera,  but  had  a mar- 
vellous power  of  self-adjustment.  The  retina  was  an  ever 
sensitive  film,  and  there  were  muscles  which,  by  flattening  the 
lens,  or  allowing  it  to  assume  a more  convex  form,  automatically 
adjusted  the  focus  for  different  distances.  There  was  also  a 
self-acting  iris  diaphragm  working  with  apertures  of  from 

to  /.  The  spheroidal  curves  of  the  surfaces  rendered  it  free 
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rom  spherical  aberration,  aud  it  was  achromatised.  The  com- 
tination  of  the  two  dissimilar  images  seen  with  the  two  eyes 
vas  effected  in  the  brain  rather  than  in  the  retina.  There  was 
nore  sensitiveness  in  the  middle  part  of  the  retina  than  towards 
;s  edges,  but  at  the  centre  there  wasa  small  spot  of  insensitiveoess. 
f a very  faint  star  were  looked  at  directly,  it  became  invisible 
'rom  its  image  falling  upon  the  insensitive  spot.  The  lower 
inimals  did  not  possess  this  insensitive  spot.  The  average  dis- 
Ance  apart  of  the  human  eyes  is  2^-  inches.  By  long  practice 
ve  have  learned  to  combine  the  two  images  which  the  two  eyes 
)resent  to  us.  Looking  fixedly  at  a near,  and  then  at  a distant 
•bject,  we  make  two  changes  in  the  condition  of  our  eyes, 
ror  the  near  object  the  optic  axes  are  convergent,  whilst  for 
he  distant  one  they  are  parallel  or  nearly  so  ; the  focussing 
if  the  eyes  is  altered  simultaneously  with  the  change  of 
lirection  of  the  lines  of  sight ; but  these  two  movements  are 
iffected  by  two  quite  different  sets  of  muscles.  We  judge  of 
listance  by  the  change  which  we  thus  make  ; but  in  ordinary 
circumstances  we  are  also  greatly  assisted  by  aerial  perspective, 
ind  by  other  incidental  matters.  Taking  two  transparencies, 
ine’of  double  the  diameter  of  the  other,  made  from  the  same 
legative,  and  placing  the  smaller  one  at  a distance  of  one  foot, 
ind  the  larger  at  a distance  of  two  feet  from  the  eye,  and  look- 
ug  at  them  through  a tube,  a roll  of  paper  which  cut  off 
extraneous  objects,  the  two  pictures  looked  exactly  alike.  There 
was,  however,  a difference  in  the  focussing  of  the  eye  when 
ooking  at  the  two,  and  by  this  single  criterion  he  could  tell 
vbich  was  the  nearer,  and  which  the  farther  picture.  It  was 
aoted  as  curious  that  although  one  eye  only  was  used  in  this 
sxperiment,  and  the  other  eye  was  closed,  yet  the  closed  eye 
jould  be  felt  to  move  its  axial  direction  in  sympathy  with  the 
focussing  exertion  of  the  open  eye,  and  so  aided  in  impressing 
118  with  the  idea  of  the  distance  at  which  the  object  is  placed. 
Moving  the  mirrors  of  the  reflecting  stereoscope  while  we  are 
looking  at  the  pictures,  gives  the  effect  of  making  the  picture 
appear  further  off,  and  increase  in  size  ; or  of  being  near  but 
smaller,  according  as  the  movement  of  the  mirrors  necessitates 
greater  parallelism  of  the  lines  of  light  or  the  reverse.  When 
looking  through  the  stereoscope  the  dissimilarity  of  the  images 
gives  the  idea  of  solidity  and  distance,  but  the  change  of  focuss- 
ing which  is  required  in  looking  at  real  objects  is  wanting.  A 
theory  had  been  put  forward  to  explain  how  it  was  that  we 
»w  things  as  solid,  and  judged  of  distance  ; that  the  eyes  were 
in  incessant  motion  and  kept  running  backwards  and  forwards, 
but  this  was  not  altogether  true  ; as  it  had  been  proved  by  Dove 
that  the  light  of  an  electric  spark,  or  that  of  a flash  of  lighting, 
sufficed  to  show  objects  at  their  relative  distances,  and  it  was 
inconceiveable  that  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  could  move  so 
rapidly  as  this  would  require  them  to'do.  Le  Comte  had  for- 
mulated a theory  that  one  judges  of  distance  by  seeing  farther 
objects  homonomoualy — that  is,  that  with  the  right  eye  they 
appear  more  towards  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  eye  they 
appear  more  towards  the  leh  hand  ; whilst  nearer  objects  are  seen 
beteronomously — that  is,  that  they  appear  with  left  eye  to  be 
more  towards  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  right  eye 
more  towards  the  left  hand.  It  appeared  to  the  lecturer  that 
Le  Comte  is  right  up  to  a certain  point,  but  there  is  a limit  to 
our  investigation  ; at  a certain  point  material  gives  way  to  mental 
ability.  It  is  incomprehensible,  and  must  ever  remain  so. 

W.  Enql.\.nd,  who  had  taken  the  chair  on  the  retirement  of 
the  President,  referred  to  the  enormous  number  of  stereoscopic 
pictures  that  had  been  produced  at  one  time.  He  thought  that 
the  climax  of  its  popularity  was  reached  in  1862. 

— Chadwick  showed  a small  camera,  which  also  served  as  a 
stereoscope  by  inserting  a glass  transparency  in  the  place  of  the 
focussing  screen.  He  also  said  that  he  used  single  lenses  to  take 
the  negative,  and  by  using  the  same  lenses  to  make  the  trans- 
parencies any  distortion  in  the  original  negative  was  remedied. 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  images  given  by  a single  lens  at  its 
ordinary  focus,  and  showing  distortion,  would  only  have  that 
distortion  partially  remedied  by  copying  with  the  same 
lens  when  drawn  out  to  double  its  ordinary  focal  length  for 
copying  of  the  same  size. 

J.  T.  Taylor  thought  that  one  reason  of  the  decline  of  popu- 
larity of  the  stereoscope  was  the  very  faulty  manner  in  which 
many  stereoscopic  pictures  had  been  mounted.  This  was  often 
done  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  image  to  combine  in 
any  stereoscope  in  his  possession.  The  distance  of  the  two  pic- 
tures, measuring  from  -some  principal  object  in  each,  should  not 
be  more  than  2J  inches.  Thus,  in  order  to  get  relative  stereo- 
Mcipio  effect,  the  pictures  should  be  so  cut  as  to  appear  to  be 


behind  the  mount,  that  is,  a little  more  of  the  left  side  of  the 
subject  should  be  included  in  the  picture  that  was  looked  at 
with  the  right  eye,  and  vice  versa.  He  would  direct  Mr.  Don- 
kin’s attention  to  a particular  photograph  which  he  then  held  in 
the  stereoscope.  In  order  to  get  the  proper  effect  of  perspective 
with  it,  it  was  necessary  to  start  the  stereoscope  upwards,  and 
throw  the  head  back.  This  was  a curious  physiological  fact.  As 
to  the  effect  of  retouching  on  stereoscopic  slides,  you  might  re- 
touch one  of  the  pictures  and  not  the  other,  and  they  would 
combine  perfectly.  Another  curious  thing  was  that  in  order  to 
get  the  beautiful  sheeny  appearance  seen  on  some  shells,  these 
were  in  the  slide  he  now  produced  painted  of  one  colour — blue — 
in  one  picture,  and  of  another  colour — pink — in  the  other. 

J.  SriLLER  showed  three  stereoscopes,  one  of  the  simplest 
form  being  poitions  of  a lens  set  in  a copper  wire  framing  for 
use  like  a pair  of  eye-glasses.  Another  was  one  in  which  whole 
leases  were  used  ; this  was  introduced  by  G.  Wharton  Simpson 
many  years  ago.  A third,  which  he  considered  the  most  perfect, 
consisted  of  a frame  with  a travelling  rack  for  the  picture,  and  a 
pair  of  prisms  with  large  shades  for  the  eyes.  It  was  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture. 

W.  Ackland  thought  that  a decided  improvement  in  stereo- 
scopes was  that  introduced  by  W.  Harding  Warner  some  years 
since,  when  he  produced  what  he  called  the  panorama  stereo- 
scope, in  which  views  inches  in  height  were  used  instead  of 
the  usual  short  pictures.  There  was  also  a double -action  lever, 
by  which  the  lenses  could  be  divided,  or  brought  closer  together. 

W.  Blanchard  said  that  Smith  and  Beck  long  since  made 
stereoscopes  with  whole  lenses. 

T.  Sebastian  Davis  disagreed  from  J.  T.  Taylor’s  statement 
that  pictures  should  not  be  mounted  at  a greater  distance  than 
2J  inches ; he  considered  that  sufficient  angle  could  not  be 
included  if  this  rule  were  adhered  to. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  Tuesday,  February  13th. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. 

At  the  usual  bi-minthly  mseting,  held  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
Islington,  on  January  3rd,  the  President,  J.  Traill  Taylor, 
occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  business,  William  Bishop,  John 
Douglas,  and  E.  M.  Groundwater,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  President  showed  a gelatino-bromide  transparency  made 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  probably  one  of  the  first  ever  made 
by  this  process.  It  was  clear  and  of  good  tone,  and  showed  no 
deterioration  from  age. 

A.  P.  Higgins  passed  round  specimens  of  prints  on  Alpha 
paper.  One  of  these  was  printed  from  a negative  taken  by  the 
magnesium  flash,  and  showed  traces  of  movement  in  the  eyelids 
of  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Taverner  brought  some  negatives  and  transparencies 
developed  with  hydroquinone.  The  results  were  not  altogether 
'satisfactory,  a multitude  of  black  spots  and  other  imperfections 
being  evident. 

W.  Bishop  exhibited  some  prints  on  Obernetter  emulsion  paper, 
and  also  a very  simple  and  ingenious  lamp  for  burning  magnesium 
powder.  This  consisted  of  a square  spirit  reservoir  carrying  two 
large  wick  tubes  ; at  one  side  of  the  lamp  a small  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottle,  containing  magnesium  powder,  was  fixed  ; the  cork 
carried  two  tubes  similar  to  a wash  bottle ; to  one  of  these  tubes 
a rubber  ball  was  attached,  while  the  other  tube  pointed  into  the 
lamp  flame.  Sufficient  magnesium  was  projected  into  the  flame 
by  compressing  the  ball,  while  suction  of  the  powder  into  the  ball 
itself  was  prevented  by  cutting  a hole  in  the  ball  and  covering  it 
by  the  thumb  when  puffing  the  powder  out,  and  then  immediately 
removing  the  thumb  from  the  aperture.  Mr.  Bishop  said  that 
he  placed  the  sitter  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  light,  and  that 
no  reflectors  were  used  in  the  production  of  the  specimens 
shown. 

The  President  congratulated  Mr.  Bishop  on  his  invention,  and 
said  that  the  lamp  would  be  welcomed  by  many  who  did  not  care 
for  an  explosive  addition  to  their  magnesium  powder.  He 
would  be  glad  to  know  if  the  lamp  was  to  be  introduced  com- 
mercially. 

F.  W.  Hart  said  he  was  willing  to  manufacture  the  lamp,  and 
offered  to  devote  a prop  irtion  of  the  profits  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society, 

L.  Medland  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  collodio-bromide 
film  on  the  glass.  He  h id  used  successfully  an  edging  of  gelatine 
with  a dusting  of  talc  before  finally  polishing  the  plate. 
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Tlia  President  said  that  the  talc  alone  would  be  sufficient. 
An  edging  of  tallow  on' the  film  before  development  would,  in 
many  cases  prevent  slipping. 

The  optical  lantern  was  then  brought  into  operation,  and  slides 
by  Messrs.  Few,  Clifton,  Collins,  Sledland,  and  the  President, 
were  exhibited.  A Sciopticon  fitted  with  Edwards’s  patent  dis- 
solver was  used  on  this  occasion. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  17,  when 
the  discussion  will  be  on  “ Toning  and  Fixing.” 


London  and  Provinciai,  PnoTOOR-apHic  Association. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern 
on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  A.  P.  Higoins  in  the  chair. 

Negatives  that  had  been  redeveloped  with  the  formula  recom- 
mended in  the  last  issue  of  the  Almanac  for  iutensificatiou 
were  handed  round  by  J.  B.  Welli.ngton  ; the  plates  used  were 
slow  gelatine,  and  had  been  purposely  over-exposed  ; the  nega- 
tives showed  but  little  tnaceof  this.  He  (Mr.  Wellington)  stated 
that  really  good  pyroxoline  suitable  for  emulsion  for  trans- 
parencies was  not  readily  obtainable  always,  and  he  pa.ssed  round 
some  slides  showing  a very  foggy  appearance  as  the  result  of  a 
bad  sample  of  cotton.  He  had  proved  this  to  be  so  by  making 
another  emulsion  exactly  in  the  same  way,  but  using  fresh 
pyroxoline,  which  turned  out  well  in  every  respect. 

W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  it  was  possible  that  less  care 
was  taken  now  in  the  manufacture  of  pyj-oxoline  in  many  cases 
than  formerly,  when  collodion  was  more  in  demand. 

J.  B.  Welungton  said  he  had  tried  celloidine  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  had  succeeded  fairly  well. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  some  Alpha  paper  he  had  de- 
veloped recently  was  left  in  the  acid  bath,  which  had  the  effect 
of  nearly  destroying  the  image.  He  passed  round  a case  of 

F.aber’s  pencils  and  stamps,  which  he  thought  would  prove  use- 
ful for  retouchers. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  was  of  opinion  that  the  artificial  light  of 
the  future  for  portraiture  would  be  conveniently  carried  in 
the  pocket,  a screw-top  spirit  lamp,  and  small  bottle  containing 
magnesium,  being  all  that  was  required.  He  was  induced  to  make 
this  statement  after  a demonstration  he  had  recently  seen  with 
the  flashing  light.  A wide  mouth  bottle  is  partly  filled  with 
magnesium  powder,  two  tubes  inserted  through  the  cork,  one 
tube  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  bent  at  the 
top,  the  other  being  shorter  ; to  this  one  is  attached  a pneumatic 
tube  and  ball,  which,  on  being  pressed,  forces  some  of  the  powder 
out  of  the  bottle  through  a spirit  lamp,  in  line  with  the  bent 
tube,  a brilliant  flash  being  the  result. 

It  was  subsequently  announced  that  F.  Hart  was  perfecting 
an  apparatus  on  this  principle,  and  would  exhibit  same  at  the 
next  meeting,  when  groups  of  the  members  present  would  be 
taken. 

A question  was  asked  if  insolubility  of  a film  of  emulsion  made 
any  appreciable  difference  to  the  image. 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  it  had  been  stated,  in  course  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  that  chrome  alum  made  the  plate  slower 
and  the  image  weaker.  He  had  not  found  it  so  in  his  experience. 
Plates  treated  with  chrome  alum  developed  just  as  quickly,  and 
with  same  vigour  ; he  used  IJ  grs.  to  10  grs.  of  emulsion. 

A.  Cowan  said  using  chrome  alum  after  fixing  rendered  the 
film  insoluble  ; if  used  in  emulsion,  the  film  became  horny,  and 
was  very  liable  to  tear  or  peel  when  a plate  was  cut  into  smaller 
sizes. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  said  he  knew  of  plates  made  for  an 
American  firm,  specially  for  tropical  climates,  that  would  stand 
development  with  a tepid  developer  by  being  rendered  insoluble. 
The  quality  of  the  plate  was  not  impaired  in  consequence.  Good, 
plucky  negatives  could  always  be  depended  upon. 

W.  Cobb  stated  that  plates  not  liable  to  frill  in  the  first 
instance  would  be  improved  by  keeping.  A kind  of  quality  was 
imparted  to  them  that  freshly-prepared  plates  did  not  have. 


Camera  Cldb. 

On  Thursday,  January  5th,  a paper  contributed  by  Rev.  F.  C* 
Lambert,  entitled  “ Pheidias  and  Photography,”  was  read  and 
discussed.  W.  A.  Greene  occupied  the  chair.  Owing  to  illness 
Mr.  La.mbert  w.as  unable  to  be  present,  and  the  paper  was  read 
by  one  of  the  Hon.  Secs.  The  paper  gave  a concise  account 
of  the  development  of  Greek  Art  in  Sculpture  to  iU  highest 


point  in  the  work  of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  was  illus- 
trated by  a set  of  thirteen  photographs  showing  examples  of 
successive  st.ages  in  the  development.  Photographers  who 
desired  to  use  their  photography  to  give  expression  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  were  strongly  advised  to  undertake  a study 
of  Greek  Ai-t. 

Some  discussion  and  conversation  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper. 


in  ,S^tnbirfr 

Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — S.  G. 

B.  Wollaston  writes  : — I send  you  a list  of  the  Judges,  which, 
1 think  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  a representative  one.  We 
are  getting  on  well.  The  list  is  as  follows  : — W.  Bedford,  T. 
Bolas,  J.  Brocks,  W.  J.  Chadwick,  Lyonel  Clark,  F.  Cobb, 
Seymour  Conway,  G.  Davison,  W.  F.  Donkin,  T.  Fall,  E.  W. 
Foxlee,  F.  M.  Good,  H.  Harben,  Charles  Hastings,  F.  Hollyer, 
F.  Howard,  Paul  Naptel,  R.A.,  Payne  Jennings,  Andrew  Pringle, 
Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart.,  E.  R.  Shipton,  H.  Sturmey,  Traill 
Taylor,  Trueman  Wood,  B.  Wilkinson,  Junr.,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

Camera  Club. — Meeting  Thursday,  January  19th,  8 p.m. 
Paper  by  Capt.  Abney,  on  “Winter  Photography.” 

PHOroGRAPHic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Jan.  18th 
will  be  “ Defects  on  Negatives  resulting  from  Faults  in  Commer- 
cial Dry  Plates.” 


,**  Oommunications  intended  for  the  Kditor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  aidressed,  “ The  Editor,  PuoTooaArHic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.  ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipeb  and  Cabtke,  Photoobapbic 
Nkw  s,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.” 

R.  D. — The  Ross  view  lens  you  refer  to  would  bo  likely  to  fetch 
about  18s.  at  a sale  in  London. 

G.  Javies. — Something  has  come  in  contact  with  the  print  which 
has  oxidised  or  chlorinated  the  silver. 

James  Flemming,  junr. — We  do  not  think  you  will  obtain  the 
paper  ready  sensitised.  See  leading  article  of  last  week,  and  of 
this. 

Lex. — The  nitrate  is,  perhaps,  the  more  convenient  salt,  as  it  is 
more  oaiily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Dave. — 1.  ’Those  ordinarily  in  use  will  answer  for  the  proce  is  ; 
but  a moderately  quick  lens  is  desirable.  2.  The  material  is,  we 
believe,  not  yet  on  sale  in  this  country.  Write  to  ths  Eastman 
Co.,  13,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

Charles  Rey.nolds  & Co.— All  this  has  been  said  before ; and 
we  cannot  fill  our  columns  with  repetition  of  statements  already 
made.  You  know  very  well  that  you  cannot  prevent  the  sale  of 
the  article  by  anyone  who  purchases  it. 

H.  CoLBHROOK. — "Wilson’s  Quarter  Century  of  Photography” 
is  an  excellent  book,  and  you  can  order  it  through  Trubnor,  of 
Ludgate  Hill:  2.  The  yearly  subscription  to  the  News  is  15s:, 
quarterly,  3s.  lOd. 

C.C.  Lyon. — The  portrait  is  very  successful,  and  you  probably  will 
be  able  to  introduce  the  process  with  advantage. 

W.  J.  Byrne  &Co. — We  certainly  cannot  announce  that  the  nega- 
tives are  “ wonderfully  successful  ” unless  we  have  personal  know- 
ledge that  they  are  so,  and,  in  fact,  we  never  insert  pulf  paragraphs 
sent  by  intcre-ited  parties.  Should  you  send  the  photographs  Ihem- 
selvea  for  notice,  and  we  consider  them  worthy  of  mention,  we 
shall  say  what  we  think  about  them. 

R.  E.  Collins. — See  the  Year-Book,  and  use  the  “ flash  light  ” 
there  recommended. 

P.  Swanson  — Thanks,  it  is  at  hand.  You  shall  have  proof. 

W.  J.  Digoins. — It  is  merely  a question  of  the  so-callod  combina- 
tion printing.  See  Robinson’s  “ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,” 
2nd  edition. 

E.  II.  Talhot. — It  has  been  forwarded. 

W.  II.  Wheeler.— Received.  Next  week  you  shall  have  a proof. 

Frank  Dixon. — Next  week. 

W.  Redaway. — 1.  We  much  prefer pyro  in  this  case;  best  in  the 
farm  of  Beach’s  sulphite  developer  as  described  in  the  Year- 
Book.  2.  We  consider  them  no  more  permanent  than  other 
silver  prints  of  the  same  kind,  but  our  publishers  do  not  exercise 
control  over  such  statements  by  advertisers.  3.  The  stripping 
films. 

J.  P.  G. — Thanks  Next  week. 

CuAS.  CoLLis.— The  publisbeis  tell  us  it  was  sent  on  the  28th,  and 
so  we  may  assume  it  voa  lost  in  the  post.  Still,  they  will  send 
another. 
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THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  FOR 
COPYING  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

This  subject,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  most  enlarging 
work  besides  negative  reproduction  by  direct  copying, 
is  ably  treated  of  by  Dr.  Stolze  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Photogravhische*  ^Yochenblatt,  and  we  propose  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and  also  to 
reproduce  the  substance  of  some  of  his  remarks. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of  illumina- 
tion to  be  considered  are  those  which  obtain  in  all  cases 
where  a transparent  original — whether  a positive  or  a 
negative — is  copied  by  a lens  ; the  enlarging  room  being 
often  virtually  the  cameia,  so  that  the  matter  has  a wide 
significance  in  relation  to  the  everyday  work  of  the  photo- 
grapher. 

Now  we  may  take  it  that  as  a general  thing  the  profes- 
sional photographer  prefers  to  work  by  daylight — not 
only  because  it  is  more  economical,  but  also  because  he 
generally  finds  that  to  work  at  his  occupation  all  day  is 
quite  enough,  without  trenching  on  the  evening  hours. 
Consequently,  daylight  methods  of  illumination  have  more 
special  interest  for  the  professional  worker  ; while  the 
amateur  is  more  specially  interested  in  lighting  up  the 
original  by  artificial  light — generally,  indeed,  a petroleum 
lantern  of  the  ‘‘  Scioplicon”  type  being  used,  either  with  or 
without  a diffusing  medium,  behind  the  original  to  be 
copied.  We  propose  now  to  deal  more  especially  with 
the  illumination  of  the  original  when  daylight  is  to  be 
employed  ; but  much  we  shall  have  to  say  under  this 
head  will  be  found  applicable  to  work  with  the  lantern, 
provided  the  reader  grasps  the  main  differences  of  the 
situation. 

Perhaps,  of  all  things,  the  best  is  to  direct  the 
copying  system  so  that  behind  the  original  to  be  copied 
we  have  a compact  mass  of  white  clouds — a mass  of  white 
clouds  large  enough  to  fairly  cut  the  imaginary  pyramid  of 
which  the  ape.\  is  the  lens,  and  the  edges  of  which  are  lines 
starting  therefrom,  and  passing  through  the  corners  of  the 
original  to  be  reproduced.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that 
these  conditions  can  be  secured — and,  indeed,  very  seldom, 
unless  the  whole  enlarging  system  can  be  tilted  and  turned 
in  any  direction — things  quite  out  of  the  question  when 
large  work  is  to  be  done.  An  imperfect  substitute  for 
tilting  is  a hinged  mirror  on  the  light  side  of  the  original 
to  be  copied  from  ; but  still,  the  possibility  of  turning  the 
whole  system  in  any  horizontal  direction  must  exist. 

The  necessity  for  an  evenly-lighted  background  beyond 
the  original  to  be  copied  (putting  aside  for  the  moment  all 
work  with  the  aid  of  condensers)  will  be  readily  understood 
if  we  suppose  the  original  to  be  a piece  of  clear  glass,  the 
correct  reproduction  of  this  being  an  even  tint  on  the 
plate  when  developed.  Should  the  background  be  un- 
even— let  us  suppose  ])artially  covered  with  a cloud — the 


image  of  that  cloud,  although  out  of  focus,  will  show  on 
the  sensitive  surface,  unless,  indeed,  the  adjacent  sky 
happens  to  possess  the  same  actinic  qualitjr  as  the  cloud. 
The  same  thing  happens  when  a negative  is  to  be  copied, 
only  oftentimes  the  image  of  the  cloud  may  be  so  faint  as 
to  present  no  serious  disadvantage  in  the  woik.  Indeed, 
enlargers  frequently  Consider  it  sufiicient  for  transparent 
originals  to  be  directed  towards  any  piece  of  sky  or  towards 
the  reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  looking-glass. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  source  of  light  towards  which  the 
lens  can  look — the  original  to  be  copied  being  interposed — 
is  a large  white  screen  upon  which  the  sun  shines,  and 
provided  this  is  uniformly  white,  and  completely  covera  a 
section  of  the  imaginary  pyramid  referred  to  as  having  its 
apex  at  the  objective,  this  method  of  working  is  unex- 
ceptionable : and,  indeed,  the  same  method  of  working  is 
available  when  there  is  no  direct  sunshine,  the  white 
screen  receiving  its  diffused  light  from  the  sky.  Only  in  this 
instance  the  screen  must  not  be  partially  shaded  by  terres- 
trial objects. 

The  screen  used  may  be  a piece  of  white  canvas  stretched 
on  a frame  and  mounted  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
swing  looking-glass.  Thisstauds  out  of  doors,  and  is  adjusted 
iu  front  of  the  original  to  be  copied,  which  original  is  set  in 
the  window  of  the  dark  room.  Inside  the  room  one  wants 
virtually  a camera,  although  in  the  case  of  larger  work  the 
body  of  the  camera  is  dispensed  with. 

Far  less  trouble,  and  often  satisfactory,  is  the  method  of 
mounting  the  negative  in  the  window  of  the  dark  room  as 
before  mentioned,  and  placing  a piece  of  fine  and  uniformly 
ground  glass  about  an  inch  from  it,  on  the  outside  ; then 
beyond  this  first  ground  glass  and  two  or  three  inches 
from  it  a second  sheet  of  ground  glass,  rather  coarser  than 
the  first.  Ip  ordinary  cases  these  glass  screens  break  up 
the  light  received  from  the  sky  quite  sufficiently  to 
obliterate  the  images  of  any  terrestrial  object  towards 
which  the  system  may  be  directed  ; but  far  longer  expo- 
sures are  ordinarily  required  than  when  the  reflector  is 
used. 

Equality  of  illumination  is  the  principal  point  to  be 
attended  to  when  true  work  is  required,  and  by  attending 
to  the  points  just  laid  down,  equality  of  illumination  may 
be  secured  ; indeed,  far  greater  equality  than  one  can  hope 
to  attain  by  using  a petroleum  lantern  of  the  Sciopticou 
type,  as  the  source  of  light.  In  this  case  the  flame  is  so 
large,  and  so  irregular  in  shape,  that  tho.se  optical  condi- 
tions necessary  for  equal  illumination  can  only  be  realised 
very  imperfectly  ; but  when  the  lime  light  is  used,  and 
the  spot  of  light  is  small,  and  tolerably  round,  no  difficulty 
should  be  experienced,  provided  the  condenser,  the  light, 
and  the  objective  are  so  arranged  that  the  image  of  the 
light  cast  by  the  condenser  falls  close  to  the  optical  centre 
of  the  objective. 
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THE  ROTATING  CYLINDRICAL  ACTING  METER. 

Br  D.  WINSTANKY. 

In  order  that  I may  continue  my  experiments  in  actino- 
metry,  I have  just  constructed  another  cylindrical  .actino- 
meter,  similar  to  the  one  described  on  page  709  of  last 
year’s  volume  of  the  Photographic  News.  Itdiflfers,  how- 
ever, from  that  instrument,  in  that  the  outer  cylinder 
revolves,  whilst  the  inner  one  is  fixed  ; that  the  whole  affair 
is  smaller,  and  is  held  in  the  hand  when  being  used. 

"When  the  outer  cylinder  is  fixed,  and  the  inner  one 
revolves,  it  will  be  seen  that  a given  portion  of  ihe  paper 
is  not  necessarily  exposed  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  that  part  of  the  slit  under  which  it  passes.  At 
the  wide  end  there  is  a slight  obliquity  of  the  impinging 
rays  at  emersion  from,  and  at  immersion  into,  obscurity 
which  is  not  experienced  at  the  centre  of  the  transit. 
The  amount  of  this  obliquity  is  very  slight,  and  its  results 
are  very  likely  imperceptible.  Still,  as  there  is  no  reason 
for  its  existence,  I have  avoided  it  in  the  new  instrument, 
and  by  the  device  which  I have  named. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment : — 

Length  of  inner  cylinder,  including  cap,  4 4 inches. 

Diameter  of  ditto,  2 65  inches. 

Length  of  outer  cylinder,  including  cap,  4'6  inches. 

Diameter  of  ditto,  2'8  inches. 

The  length  of  strip  produced  by  it  is  3’7  inch. 

The  largest  width  of  slit  is  one  inch  exactly,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  lines  which  form  its  longer  boundaries 
would  cause  them  to  meet  at  4^  inches  exactly  from 
the  base. 

The  weight  of  the  apparatus  complete,  and  ready  for 
use,  is  9^  ounces. 

The  following  figure  shows  the  details  of  its  construction. 

The  wire  (i  inch  diameter)  which  penetrates  the  end  of 
the  outer  cylinder  at  A , and  is  soluered  to  the  cylinder 
within,  is  bent  to  and  fro  to  form  the  hindlc,  by  which  it 


is  held  in  the  left  hand  when  used.  The  spindle  of  the 
winch  at  B is  held  by  a U-shaped  loop  on  the  wire  C. 
This  wire,  terminating  at  the  end  D,  slides  tightly  in  the 
wire  work  wrapping  seen  at  E after  the  manner  of  a bolt. 
To  use  the  instrument  this  bolt  is  first  withdrawn  until 
the  U-shaped  loop  comes  in  contact  with  the  winch.  It 
isth  n rotated  downwards  on  the  axis  D,  which  was  not 
possible  before.  The  end  Bof  the  cylinder  is  then  clear, 
and  the  cylinder  itself  is  removed  from  the  cap  at  A,  and 
the  inner  cylinder  is  left  bare.  Round  this  the  silvered 
piper  is  secured  by  gummed  paper  at  the  meeting  ends. 
The  outer  cylinder  is  replaced,  the  U-sh.aped  loop  is  rotated 
back  to  hold  the  axis  of  the  winch,  and  bolted  ‘‘home.” 
The  apparatus  is  then  taken  from  the  yellow  room  into  the 
light  of  day,  preferably  into  sunlight — for  which  I am 
waiting  now — and  there  it  is  rotated  and  the  strip  exposed. 
The  winch  inserted  into  the  outer  cylinder  end,  ivith  its 


principal  bend  in  a direction  almost  at  right  angles  with 
that  of  the  positions  of  the  slit,  is  brought  to  a stand 
parallel  with  and  dose  by  C,  and  accordingly  with  the 
slit  downwards,  and  opposite  the  joining  of  the  silvered 
paper  band. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  had  a little  sunshine,  and 
made  a strip  which  now  awaits  the  fixing  with  some  others 
procured  by  different  means.  The  apparatus  works  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  and,  from  the  clearness  of  the  principles 
involved  in  its  construction,  is  the  one  which  I shall  use 
to  test  other  instruments  presently  to  be  described. 


WOODEN  DISHES. 

BY  J.  II.  BIGGS. 

There  are  objections  to  all  the  several  kinds  of  dishes 
obtainable  from  dealers  for  developing,  washing,  fixing,  and 
other  operations  connected  with  the  production  either  of 
negatives  on  glass  or  paper,  or  of  positives  by  enlarge- 
ment or  contact  printing.  The  glass  dishes  are  very  liable 
to  fracture,  and  for  large  sizes  are  very  heavy  and  cumber- 
some, faults  equally  existing  in  those  of  porcelain,  which 
are  also  often  defective  in  the  glazing.  Ebonite  is  very 
brittle,  and  the  composition  trays  soon  become  damaged 
by  the  chemicals  used,  while  all  are  expensive  to  pur- 
chase. 

Doubtless  many  amateurs  are  deterred  from  making 
enlargements  by  the  outlay  required  in  obtaining  dishes  of 
a much  larger  size  than  those  they  have  in  use  for  pro- 
ducing negatives,  and  it  is  to  aid  these  that  I recommend 
the  use  of  dishes  which  I have  found  mosi  efficient  and 
cheap,  and  purpose  describing,  as  clearly  as  possible,  how 
they  may  be  ma  le  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  success. 

If  the  amateur  is  po.ssessed  of  sufficient  mechanical 
skill  to  make  a neat  wooden  box,  he  may  do  the  work 
himself  readily ; but  if  he  is  unable  to  handle  fairly  well 
a few  simple  wood-working  tools,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
him  to  appeal  to  an  ordinary  joiner  or  carpenter.  The 
materials  required  for  a 13  inch  by  11  inch  tray  will  not 
cost  more  than  eightpence,  and  the  directions  I give  will 
be  for  one  of  that  size.  For  larger  dishes  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  increase  slightly  the  thickness  of  the  stuff, 
and  to  use  larger  screws.  The  wood  to  be  used  is  Ameri- 
can yellow  pine,  and  the  amateur  must  be  particular  that 
he  gets  the  proper  thing,  as  this  wood  is  especially  suited 
to  this  purpose,  being  soft  and  easy  to  work,  while  it 
warps  less  than  any  wood  I know  of,  and  is  very  light, 
and  not  liable  to  split.  Vendors  of  wood  will  probably 
try  to  palm  off  other  pine  on  the  purchaser  unless  he 
knows  the  true  wood  when  he  sees  it ; as  this  has  hap- 
pened to  myself  only  recently,  where  the  wood  sent  to  me 
in  two  instances,  in  answer  to  my  order  for  American 
yellow  pine,  was  of  a totally  different  nature. 

For  a dish  the  bottom  of  which  is  to  measure  13  inches 
by  11  inches,  take  a piece  of  the  pine  half  an  inch  thick 
when  planed  on  both  sides,  and  cut  it  into  a true  rectangle 
of  that  size,  the  grain  running  lengthwise  ; then,  with  a 
sixpenny  iron  plane,  the  cutter  of  which  is  very  keen, 
bevel  the  edges  to  the  desired  angle  all  round,  by  holding 
the  wood  in  a vertical  position  with  the  edge  to  be  cut 
uppermost,  and  cutting  away  the  part  which  is  to  be  at 
the  under  side  of  the  bottom.  This  is  to  make  the  sides 
of  the  dish  slope  outwards  towards  the  top,  and  the  degree 
of  slope  being  previously  determined  upon,  a guage  is 
made  of  thin  sheet  metal  or  cardboard  to  test  the  bevelling 
as  the  work  proceeds,  and  to  ensure  its  being  of  the  same 
slope  all  round.  In  doing  this  bevelling,  cut  the  ends  of 
the  bottom  board,  where  the  plane  is  worked  directly 
across  i,he  grain,  first,  and  then  the  sides  which  run  with 
the  grain.  The  bevel  being  cut  evenly  and  truly  on  all 
the  four  sides,  the  wood  will  present  a rectangle  of  13  by 
1 1 on  the  upper  side,  which  is  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  of  the  dish,  and  a rectangle  of  smaller  size  on  the 
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opposite  or  under  side,  while  the  sides  and  ends  will  form 
acute  angles  with  the  larger,  and  obtuse  angles  with  the 
smaller  rectangle.  The  next  step  is  to  take  two  pieces  of 
the  pine  each,  16  inches  long  by  2'^  inches  wide  and  J inch 
thick,  the  grain  running  lengthwise.  These  being  made 
true  are  to  be  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  bottom  board 
by  about  six  J-inch  screws  in  each,  so  that  the  lower  edges 
are  exactly  flush  or  even  with  the  under  side  of  the  bottom, 
an  equal  quantity  of  wood  being  left  projecting  at  each 
end.  Let  the  heads  of  the  screws  be  counter-sunk,  so  as 
to  lie  even  with  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  let  them  be 
well  screwed  home. 

The  dish  has  now  two  sides,  which  slope  outwards  to 
the  top.  For  fitting  in  the  end  pieces  neatly  and  firmly, 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a sloping  groove  at  each  angle  in 
the  sides  for  the  end  pieces  to  fit  into,  although  some 
dishes  which  I have  made  without  this  provision  have 
been  perfectly  sound. 

Place  a straightedge  against  the  bevelled  end  of  the 
bottom  at  one  corner,  and  lying  flat  on  the  side  piece  ; 
then,  with  a very  sharp  penknife,  cut  a faint  line  across 
the  side  piece  in  prolongation  of  the  end  bevel.  D)  the 
same  at  each  of  the  other  three  corners.  Now  cutout  two 
pieces  t c form  the  dish  long  enough  to  reach  across  from  the 
the  to))S  of  the  two  side  pieces,  and  ^ inch  more.  These 
must  also  be  | inch  thick,  but  they  must  be  \ 
inch  wider  than  the  side  pieces,  and  must  have  the  grain 
running  across  instead  of  lengthwise.  The  object  of  this 
latter  is  to  keep  the  grain  running  in  the  same  direction 
throughout,  so  that,  if  the  wood  expands  or  contracts,  it 
may  do  so  freely,  and  without  danger  of  bursting 
or  splitting  or  opening  the  seams.  Place  the  end  of  one  of 
the  cross-grained  pieces  even  with  the  line  cut  at  one  of  the 
angles,  and  resting  against  the  end  of  the  bottom  board. 
Thendrawanother  faint  line  with  the  penknife,  marking  the 
thickness  of  the  end  piece  (f  inch) ; this  is  for  making  the 
groove  for  the  end  piece  to  fit  into  while  it  lies  flat  agiinst 
the  bevelled  end  of  the  bottom  board.  With  the  straight- 
edge and  sharj)  knife  cut  by  repeated  strokes  with  the 
point  to  a depth  of  inch  along  each  of  the  lines  marked, 
taking  care  to  make  the  distance  apart,  if  anything,  a 
trifle  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  end  piece,  as  it  will  be 
better  to  reduce  that  slightly  to  cause  it  to  fit  in,  than 
by  making  the  groove  in  the  least  too  large,  to  have  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  Two  additional  lines  cut  to  the  same 
depth  between  those  already  mentioned  will  make  it 
easy  to  cut  out  the  wood  to  form  the  groove,  which 
should  be  done  as  truly  as  possible.  Go  through  the  same 
operation  at  each  corner,  and  cut  each  cross-grained  end 
piece  in  such  a manner  that,  while  each  end  is  sloped  away 
equally,  the  top  edge  shall  be  just  long  enough  to  reach 
the  depth  of  the  groove  at  the  top  of  one  side  piece  to  a 
similar  place  in  the  opposite  side  piece,  while  the  under 
or  lowest  side  must  be  long  enough  to  fill  in  from  groove 
to  groove  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  side  pieces.  Fit  these 
parts  in  as  neatly  as  possible,  using  coarse  glass-paper 
stretched  flat  on  a board  to  rub  down  where  only  a slight 
reduction  is  required,  but  be  careful,  in  doing  this,  not  to 
round  the  edges,  which  should  be  kept  as  true  and  sharp 
as  possible. 

I may  here  mention  that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for 
even  using  a saw  in  cutting  the  wood  for  making  a dish 
of  the  size  named  ; it  can  he  easily  cut  by  repeated  strokes 
with  a sharp  penknife  held  in  a nearly  vertical  position, 
and  drawn  along  a straightedge  either  with  or  across  the 
grain.  In  the  latter  case  a cut  being  made  from  each  side, 
and  the  small  plane  afterwards  applied,  will  render  the 
cut  true  and  clean.  The  end  pieces  are  to  be  fitted  so 
that,  when  lightly  forced  into  their  places  in  the  grooves, 
the  upper  edges  will  be  even  with  the  tops  of  the  side 
pieces,  their  lower  edges  projecting  j inch  below  the 
bottom  board,  and  so  forming  a support  at  each  end  for 
the  dish  to  stand  upon.  Longer  screws  are  now  put 
through  the  end  pieces  into  the  bottom  board  about  IJ 
inches  apart,  and  two  thin  screws  « inch  long  are  put 


through  the  side  jiieces  at  each  angle  into  the  cross  pieces, 
holding  all  the  slides  firmly  together.  A spout  is  made 
at  any  corner  desired  by  screwing  a piece  of  wood  f inch 
thick  against  one  of  the  side  pieces  in  the  angle  outside 
the  dish,  even  with  the  top,  and  then  scooping  out  a semi- 
circular channel.  In  the  dish  as  now  formed,  the  side 
pieces  project  considerably  beyond  the  ends,  and  some 
of  the  superfluous  wood  may  be  cut  off,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  cut  much  away,  or  to  leave  less  than  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  grooves  in  the  side  pieces.  The  plane 
may  be  used  to  make  the  upper  edges  true  and  even, 
and  corners  may  be  rounded  a little,  after  which  the  work 
should  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible  with  glass  paper. 

Now  follows  the  important  operation  of  making  the 
wood  impervious  to  water,  and  tit  to  assist  the  action  of 
any  chemicals  which  may  be  used  in  it,  this  being 
efl’ected  by  thoroughly  imbuing  it  with  solid  parafline. 
Make  the  dish  hot  and  dry,  and  place  in  it  some  pieces  of 
]>arafline,  then  apply  a hot  smoothing  iron,  and  guide  the 
fluid  parafline  all  over  the  wood,  giving  it  plenty  of  time 
to  soak  in.  Do  this  both  inside  and  outside,  and  when 
cold  scrape  oft’  all  excess  of  paraffine,  and  rub  well  with  a 
coarse  cloth. 

The  American  yellow  pine  is  generally  procurable  in 
boards  14  inches  wide,  but  where  it  is  required  to  make  a 
dish  wider  than  the  wood  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
joinings  in  the  bottom  and  end  pieces,  which,  if  accurately 
fitted,  will  not  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  dish,  but  as  an 
extra  precaution  against  the  seams  coming  apart  a brass 
rod  having  a head  at  one  end,  and  a short  screw  with  nut 
at  the  other,  may  be  passed  through  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  side  pieces  at  each  end  of  the  tray,  by  which  the 
whole  may  be  held  firmly  together. 


LECTURES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  BTRK- 
BECK  INSTITUTION. 

BY  CUAPJIAN  JONES.* 

Chapter  XVII. — Development  with  Ferrous  Oxalate 
— The  Action  of  the  Restrainer  and  the  Accele- 
rator-Development with  Pyrogallic  Acid— The 
Alternative  Alkalies — Supposed  Poisonous  Nature 
OF  Ammonia. 

The  production  of  a negative  consists  in  the  main  cf  two 
operations,  the  exposure  and  the  development.  Concerning 
exposure  we  have  already  considered  the  main  points  in 
connection  with  lenses,  and  it  only  remains  to  say  that  for 
a good  negative  of  a not  exceptional  subject,  the  exposure 
must  be  ample,  and  the  one  thing  to  be  feared  is  not  over, 
but  under-exposure. 

There  are  two  methods  of  development  at  present  in 
vogue  for  gelatine  plates,  the  reagents  used  being  ferrous 
oxalate  in  the  one  case,  and  pyrogallic  acid  with  an  alkali 
in  the  other.  The  first  method  is  undoubtedly  the  sim- 
plest, but  the  second  is  certainly  the  most  u-eful. 

Ferrous  oxalate  is  a yellow  powder  obtained  by  warming 
a mixture  of  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  oxalic  acid. 
Chemically  expressed  it  is  oxalic  acid  (H8C:04)  with  its 
hydrogen  replaced  by  iron  (FeC^OJ.  It  is  practically  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves  to  a certain  extent  in  solu- 
tions of  alkaline  oxalates,  that  is,  the  oxalates  of  potassium, 
sodium,  or  ammonium.  Of  these  the  oxalate  of  potassium 
is  preferred,  because  it  yields  a stronger  solution  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  oxalate  of  potassium  used  must 
be  the  neutral  oxalate,  and  this  salt,  as  purchased,  may  be 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  other  oxalates  of  potas- 
sium by  its  turning  reddened  litmus  paper  blue.  For  use, 
a saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  is  required,  and 
this  is  conveniently  prepared  by  shaking  the  powdered 
salt  with  three  times  its  weight  of  water.  This  solution 
will  be  alkaline,  and  should  be  made  just  acid  by  adding  a 
strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  drop  by  drop  as  required,  or 
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a little  of  the  finely  powdered  acid  itself.  The  solution  is 
then  filtered,  and  will  keep  indefinitely. 

The  most  powerful  developer  is  made  by  adding  solid 
ferrous  oxalate  to  the  boiling  solution,  prepared  as  above, 
until  no  more  is  dissolved,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
cool  in  well-corked  bottles.  Or,  instead,  the  yellow  oxalate 
of  iron  may  be  shaken  with  the  cold  potassium  oxalate 
solution  at  intervals  during  two  or  three  days.  But  the 
most  convenient  form  of  this  developer,  though  weak  er 
than  either  of  the  above,  is  made  without  the  prepared 
ferrous  oxalate  at  all,  by  simply  adding  a slightly  acidu- 
lated solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (FeSO,)  to  the  potissium 
oxalate  solution.  The  maximum  amount  of  the  saturated 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  one-third  the  bulk  of  the  jwtas- 
sium  oxalate.  If  this  amount  is  exceeded  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  excess  of  potassium  oxalate  to  hold  the  ferrous 
o.xalate  that  is  formed  in  solution,  and  a yellow  deposit  of 
ferrous  oxalate  is  likely  to  disfigure  the  negative.  It  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  always  use  at  least  four  times  as 
much  potassium  oxalate  solution  as  of  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate solution.  When  these  two  salts  are  mixed  the  follow- 
ing reaction  takes  place  : — 

FeSOi  + KjCiOi  = FeCjO,  + K^SO, 

The  potassium  sulphate  is  useless,  but  appears  to  be  inert. 

In  the  actual  development  of  landscape  negatives,  it  is 
better  to  add  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  in  smaller 
portions,  beginning,  say,  with  a quarter  of  the  whole 
amount  that  it  is  allowable  to  add  ; but  there  is  no  need 
for  this  precaution  if  the  expo.sure  is  known  to  be  suit- 
able for  the  prepared  developer,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  portraiture,  copying,  &c.  If,  however,  the  operator 
wishes  to  make  the  very  best  of  any  negative  from 
nature,  portrait  or  landscape,  he  must  begin  with  a weak 
developer,  so  that  the  detail  in  the  most  illuminated 
parts  may  be  well  developed,  and  then  gradually  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  developer  to  suit  the  shadows  : 
otherwise  the  detail  in  the  lights  will  be  sacrificed 
more  or  less,  as  the  clouds  are  in  ordinary  landscape 
work,  by  over-exposure. 

For  outdoor  work,  a little  potassium  bromide  is  generally 
necessary  as  a restrainer,  but  it  must  be  sparingly  added 
except  when  exposure  has  been  needlessly  prolonged.  It 
may  also  be  used  in  studio  work,  though  some  operators 
consider  that  a finer  quality  of  negative  is  got  if  it  can 
be  dispensed  with.  The  way  in  which  potassium  bro.aide 
acts  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  attaches 
itself  in  some  way  to  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  so  makes 
the  molecules  heavier,  more  stable,  and  more  difficu't  to 
attack  by  the  devd  -per. 

A maxmiuui  of  ahout  ten  drop^  i)f  a two-grain  s >liiti  m of 
hyposulphite  of  sadimiy  • e ailded  to  each  ounce  of  the 
developer  to  (piicker  ifevelopment,  and  so  avoid  hardness 
in  cases  of  umler-exposure.  The  action  of  the  hy[)o  in  this 
case  is  a'so  unknown,  but  it  may  bo  that  by  its  solvent 
action  upon  bromide  of  silver  it  brings  this  into  a more 
intimate  contact  with  the  developer.  Other  explanations 
have  been  suggested,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  meet  the 
case. 

The  action  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  upon  the  silver  bromide 
is  expressed  by  the  following  equation. 

SAgBr+SFeC.Oi  = FeBr3+Fe2(C204)3+3Ag 

and  as  the  ferric  salts  produced  have  a directly  opposite 
action  to  the  ferrous  salts,  the  developer  does  not  merely 
lose  strength  as  it  is  used,  but  the  amount  of  restrainers 
increase  at  the  time  when  they  ought,  for  a perfect  result, 
to  diminish.  This  is  a theoretical  disadvantage  inherent 
in  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  the  writer  believes 
that  the  careful  operator  will  find  that  it  is  also  a practical 
disadvantage,  giving  a diminution  of  gradation  in  the 
high  lights,  or  m the  deep  shadow,  or  in  both. 

Why  a certain  amount  of  light  should  quicken  the 
action  of  the  developer,  and  enable  it  to  reduce  the  silver 
■alt,  while  in  the  absence  of  any  light  effect  it  would 


remain  unchanged  under  the  developer,  is  still  a problem. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made,  but  none  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  their  favour  to  entitle  them  to  unqualified  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  the  chemical 
decomposition  is  started  by  the  light,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  effect  of  light  is  not  chemical,  but  that  it  causes 
physical  change  that  facilitates  the  action  of  the  developer. 

Development  with  pyrogallic  acid  in  solution  with  an 
alkali  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  operator  more 
power  to  vary  his  developer  to  suit  the  peculiarity  of  his  ■ 
subject,  and  a greater  convenience  in  making  such  changes 
as  may  be  necessary  during  development.  There  is  also 
no  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime  when  common  water  is  used. 

The  pyrogallic  acid  is  conveniently  kept  in  the  solid  con- 
dition, as  its  decomposition  is  then  entirely  prevented,  and 
it  is  as  easy  and  rapid  to  measure  the  solid  substance  as 
a solution  of  it.  The  strongest  ammonia  (s.g.  '880)  may 
be  mixod  with  nine  times  its  measure  of  water,  so  that 
ten  minims. contain  one  minim  of  the  strong  solution  ; 
but  the  writer  prefers  to  mix  it  with  only  four  measures  of 
water,  as  half  the  number  of  drops  are  here  required  in 
anj'  developer,  and  these  can  be  dropped  out  in  half  the 
time.  For  the  same  reason  he  prefers  a 20  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bromide,  though  a 10  jjer  cent,  solution 
is  often  recommended.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  to  be 
preferred  to  bromide  of  ammonium,  as  being  of  more  con- 
stant comjjosition.  If  carbonate  of  sodium  is  to  be  used,  the 
pure  dry  salt  should  be  purchased  (dry,  that  is,  freed  from 
its  water  of  crystallization)  and  a 10  per  cent,  solution 
made.  A 20  per  cent,  solution  will  deposit  crystals  in  cool 
weather.  Carbonate  of  potassium  should  also  be  pur- 
chased dry,  and  may  be  made  into  any  strength  of 
solution  up  to  50  per  cent.  To  make  these  solutions  of 
definite  strength,  the  amount  of  water  required  cannot 
be  measured  out  beforehand,  but  the  bulk  of  solution 
when  finished  must  be  10  measured  ounces  if  one  ounce 
of  solid  is  to  give  a 10  per  cent,  solution,  and  so  on. 
Sulphite  of  soda  is  also  required,  and  a 20  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  is  convenient,  though  it  may  be  made 
stronger  if  desired.  The  precautions  necessary  in  pre- 
paring, purchasing,  and  dissolving  this  salt  have  been 
already  pointed  out,  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
peat here  that  the  solution  must  be  made  just  acid  with 
citric  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  would  be  better,  but  the 
solution  of  it,  as  sold,  is  generally  not  pure  enough  ; 
sulphuric  acid  should  not  be  used. 

The  advant.agesof  the  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  developer 
are  of  such  a nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the 
manner  of  using  it  in  a lecture  or  an  essay.  The  end 
justifies  the  means,  but  an  imitation  of  the  means  will  not 
secure  the  end.  Just  as  in  a game  of  chess,  the  master 
almost  always  wins  and  the  tyro  almost  always  loses,  though 
both  have  equal  chances  to  begin  with,  so  it  is  in  develoj)- 
meiit.  In  chess,  too,  the  tyro,  unless  he  is  careless,  probably 
cannot  tell  why  he  loses  nor  why  he  sometimes  wins,  and 
his  chief  study  is  to  localise  his  faults.  So  in  developing, 
the  reason  of  failure  must  be  got  at,  however  laborious  the 
process,  that  it  may  be  well  recognised  and  conquered.  The 
reason  why  so  few  can  develop  while  so  many  practise 
photography,  is  that  the  popular  notion  regards  the 
inherent  difficulties  as  so  many  ninepins  to  be  overcome 
with  one  swing  of  the  foot ; and  ha  ving  attacked  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  manly  spirit,  they  easily  peisuade  themselves 
that  they  are  masters,  and  that  their  productions  are 
masterly. 

In  studio  portraiture  as  often  practised,  development  is 
no  more  an  art  than  the  fixing  and  varnishing  of  the  plate  ; 
indeed  it  is  actually  possible  to  apply  always  a uniform  deve- 
loper for  a uniform  time,  and  to  secure  what  is  wanted  by 
suitable  .arrangements  in  the  lighting, exposure,  &c.  But  in 
landscape  work  the  thing  is  wholly  different.  The  range  of 
light  intensities  varies  in  every  view,  and  in  every  view  it 
varies  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day.  The 
view  cannot  be  varied  to  suit  the  developer,  therefore  the 
development  must  be  done  to  suit  the  view,  and  it  is  in 
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this  that  the  art  of  development  lies.  Even  a rapid 
glance  at  published  lanHscape  photographs  reveals  the 
fact  that  a large  proportion  of  them  are  ooly  partially 
developed,  and  that  in  general  the  development  has  been 
done  by  rule-of-thumb.  These  pictures  are  good  enough 
to  sell,  or  they  would  not  be  made  ; but  so  also,  doubtless, 
are  new  oil  paintings  about  ten  inches  by  eight  inches 
just  now  offered  in  some  retail  shop  windows  for  one  shilling 
each. 

The  statement  that  a certain  formula  of  development 
is  that  best  suited  to  a certain  make  of  plate  is  therefore 
only  a guide  to  the  nature  of  the  plate.  The  process  of 
development  must  be  suited  to  the  given  subject  taken  on 
the  plate  employed.  The  chief  use  of  a maker’s  formula 
is  to  show  the  maximum  amount  of  ammonia  (or  other 
alkali),  and  the  minimum  amount  of  bromide  and  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  or  in  other  words,  the  most  trying  developer 
that  it  is  advisable  to  employ,  or  that  the  maker  will 
guarantee  his  plate  to  bear  ; but  these  limitations  will 
stand  for  little  with  the  experienced  operator. 

Some  prefer  to  use  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of 
potash,  or  a mixture  of  the  two,  instead  of  ammonia.  It 
appears  that  in  so  doing  one  sacridces  a measure  of  con- 
trolling power,  and  gains  a little  in  not  suffering  so  much 
from  the  bad  results  of  carelessness.  Carbonate  of  poUish 
tends  to  give  detail,  carbonate  of  soda  density.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  carbonate  of  potash  will  develop  detail  that 
ammonia  would  noc  get.  Some  consider  that  these  alka- 
lies have  less  tendency  to  stain  than  ammonia,  especially 
with  paper-supported  gelatine  films ; but  the  writer’s 
experience  is  the  reverse  of  this.  He  has  found  that 
ammonia,  with  a less  amount  of  sulphite  of  soda  than 
specified  for  use  with  carbonate  of  soda,  would  develop 
paper  negatives  free  from  stain ; while  the  use  of  carbonate 
of  soda  on  films  similarly  exposed  on  the  same  subject 
made  the  use  of  a clearing  solution  necessary.  But  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  on  these  facts,  as  the  personal  ele- 
ment is  so  important  an  item  in  development.  An  emi- 
nent photographer  has  said  that  he  never  got  anything 
with  soda  or  potash  that  he  could  not  have  got  with 
ammonia,  but  that  ammonia  has  given  him  what  the  other 
alkalies  would  not  have  secured. 

Concerning  ammonia  as  used  in  developing  being  pre- 
judicial to  health  in  the  average  human  subject,  every 
man’s  occupation,  probably,  is  more  or  less  prejudicial  to 
health,  whether  he  be  a professional  diner  out,  a physician, 
or  a mechanic.  The  man  whose  first  aim  in  life  is  to  preserve 
his  health,  is  a chronic  invalid  ; with  the  average  healthy 
subject  duty  comes  before  health.  The  writer  considers 
that  the  chief  evil  connected  with  developing  is  the  non- 
ventilation of  the  dark-room.  A lofty,  well-ventilated,  and 
well-lighted  apartment  for  developing  in  would  probably 
do  away  in  most  cases  with  all  the  evils  ascribed  to  the 
use  of  ammonia.  As  to  the  effect  of  ammonia  pure  and 
simple  upon  the  system,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr. 
B.  W.  llichardson  has  administered  five  minim  doses  of 
strong  ammonia  every  half-hour — that  is,  jis  much  as  the 
patient  could  well  take — and  continued  the  treatment  for 
several  days.  He  says  that  it  “caused  no  unpleiisant 
symptom,”  and  that  “ the  ammonia,  however  far  it  may, 
with  reason,  be  carried,  does  no  injury  that  is  not  quickly 
recovered  from.”  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  it  would 
be  far  more  reasonable  to  banish  the  chromates,  which  are 
poisonous,  from  the  photographic  world,  so  of  course 
putting  an  end  to  carbon  printing,  and  almost  all  the 
photo-mechanical  processes,  than  to  exclude  ammonia 
Decause  some  individuals  find  that  it  is  inconvenient. 

{To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHTS. 

BT  P.  SWAJiSOS. 

In  response  to  the  Editor’s  request,  I subjoin  a few  jot- 
tings on  some  of  my  exireriments  which  were  conducted 


during  the  last  eight  years,  with  magnesium  light  as  a 
substitute  for  daylight  for  the  purpose  of  taking  nega- 
tives. 

In  the  winter  of  1880-81 1 suggested  to  some  of  my  photo- 
graphic friends  in  the  south,  that  a mixture  of  black  anti- 
mony, potass  nitrate,  and  magnesium,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  ribbon,  would  be  a very  efficient  light  to  use  in  the 
Luxograph,  which  at  that  time  was  very  popular  among 
some  members  of  the  black  art. 

In  the  winter  of  1884-85  I devised  several  different 
kinds  of  apparatus  for  burning  magnesium,  both  in  the 
form  of  powder,  and  also  in  the  ribbon  form.  A sketch  of 
one  of  these  was  sent  to  London.  Whether  one  was  con- 
structed or  not,  I do  not  know. 

Its  principle  may  be  briefly  stated  as  a series  of  ordi- 
nary gas  jets  placed  one  above  the  other.  By  turning  a 
handle  these  jets  were  transformed  into  Bunsen  burners. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  ensure  the  more 
perfect  combustion  of  the  magnesium  powder,  which  was 
dropped  into  the  flame  from  above.  I do  not  think  this  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  make  a sketch  of,  but  if  it  be  I 
shall  send  you  one. 

During  the  same  winter  I constructed  another  piece  of 
apj)aratu3  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  McLellan  lamp; 
that  is,  magnesium  ribbon  was  burnt  in  a globe  containing 
oxygen  sufficient  for  three  or  four  exposures.  This 
apparatus  had  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  ordinary  pyro- 
technic lamps  of  the  Luxograph  type.  Their  weak  point 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  mention  it. 
However,  as  we  read  some  extraordinary  statements  about 
the  roundness  (?)  and  beauty  of  pictures  taken  by  the 
flash  light,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  emphatically, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
po.ssible  to  get  a negative  with  the  qualities  of  roundness 
and  brilliancy  combined,  by  any  lamp  or  flash  where  the 
light  emanates  from  one  point.  True,  a considerable  im- 
provement may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  translucent 
materials  placed  between  the  sitter  and  the  source  of  light, 
with  the  judicious  use  of  reflectors  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  sitter,  but  the  resulting  negative  will  stand  no  compa- 
rison with  one  taken  iu  daylight. 

The  flash  light  is  practically  a point,  and  therefore  ne- 
gatives taken  by  means  of  it  partake  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  the  def»-ct3  mentioned.  Another  drawback  to 
the  use  of  the  McLellan  lamp  is  this  : the  exposure  and 
actinism  of  the  light  varies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  present  iu  the  globe.  This  is  a most  annoying  de- 
fect, because  you  never  can  be  sure.of  the  correct  weight  of 
magnesium  to  use. 

To  prove  this.  Set  up  a picture  to  copy,  and  cut  oil’, 
say,  three  lengths — each  12  inches— of  magnesium  ribbon. 

If  the  first  piece  gives  a full  exposure,  the  second,  being 
burnt  in  oxygen  diluted  with  air,  will  give  an  under- 
exposed negative  ; and  for  the  sake  of  illustration  the 
globe  may  be  washed  out  and  the  third  length  burnt  iu 
ordinary  air.  On  developing  the  three  negatives  in  one 
dish,  at  the  same  time  if  the  first  is  found  to  be  correctly 
exposed,  the  second  will  be  under  considerably,  and  the 
third  will  not  be  half  exposed. 

From  this  we  learn  that  magnesium  burnt  in  oxygen 
emits  a much  more  actinic  light  than  if  burnt  in  ordinary 
air.  Assuming  it  to  be  impossible  to  get  a satisfactory 
negative  from  a single  light,  and  also  taking  into  consider- 
ation that  the  amount  of  actinism  emitted  by  a given 
quantity  of  magnesium  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  present  iu  immediate  contact  at  the  moment  of 
combustion,  i thought  that  if  a number  of  lights  could  be 
ignited  simultaneously,  and  the  magnesium  used  in  those 
lights  could  be  burned  in  pure  oxygen,  the  weak  points  of  f 
the  McLellan  light  would  be  overcome;  and  on  setting  to  i .J 
work  in  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn  of  1886  I constructed  'T' 
the  apparatus  to  which  my  friend  Mr.  Carter  refers. 

This  apparatus  was  shown  more  than  a year  ago  to  a 
number  of  my  friends  iu  the  photographic  way.  Also 
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advei  tisements  appeared  in  the  local  papers  stating  that 
photos  would  be  taken  in  private  houses,  &c.,  by  means  of 
its  light. 

When  present  at  the  Photographic  Convention  in  Glas- 
gow, in  J uly  last,  I described  it  to  Mr.  Carter  and  some  of 
my  friends  there.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a series 
of  lamps,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  subjoined 
sketch. 

The  lamp  is  composed  of  a glass  vessel,  A.  (The  chimney 
of  an  ordinary  duplex  lamp  answers  well,  but  where  large 
quantities  of  pyroxylime  are  exploded,  it  is  safer  to  nse 
steam-guage  tubes.)  The  lower  end  of  this  globe  is 
cemented  by  means  of  a shellac  into  a metal  tube  B,  which 
terminates  in  the  vessel  C.  C is  capable  of  containing  at 
least  three  times  the  cubic  contents  of  A.  On  the  top  of 
tlie  chimney  is  cemented  a metal  ring,  into  which  the 
cork  D (cjirrying  the  brass  or  copper  rods  E E)  fits  tightly. 
These  rods  have  binding  screws  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
From  the  top  wires  lead  to  an  induction  coil.  At  the 


bottom  are  placed  and  fixed,  by  means  of  the  binding 
Mrews.  two  small  pieces  of  copper  wire,  with  their  points 
in  contact  at  1.  The  points  which  meet  at  I must  have 
been  previously  tipped  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
subphosphide  of  copper,  and  the  material  of  which  the 
heads  of  matches  are  composed.  Soak  the  heads  off  a lot, 
and  it  will  save  the  trouble  of  making  the  compound. 
When  this  composition  is  dry  on  the  copper  wires  they  are 
ready  for  use. 

The  tap  F communicates  with  a bag  of  oxygen.  Tap  G 
(which  is  of  large  diameter)  allows  free  ingress,  an  egress 
of  air,  as  will  be  explained  further  on.  H is  an  ordinary 
gas  jet,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  focu.ssing. 

To  use  the  apparatus.  Commence  by  suspending  as 
many  lamj)s  as  may  be  required,  connect  the  gas  jets  by 
india-rubber  tubes.  All  the  oxygen  taps  are  connected  in 
a similar  manner.  Turn  on  the  gas  and  proceed  to  arr  ange 


the  lamps  in  such  positions  as  will  light  the  sitter  to  your 
satisfaction.  When  this  is  accomplished,  see  that  all  the 
other  stop-cocks  are  shut.  Remove  the  cork  carrying  the 
brass  rods,  and  pour  water  in  the  globe  till  it  is  filled  to 
the  top,  and  close  the  top  with  another  cork.  Now  open 
the  tjips  G and  F.  As  before  mentioned,  F is  connected 
with  a bag  of  oxygen  under  pressure.  When  G and  F 
are  opened  the  water  runs  down  into  C,  and  the  A is  filled 
with  oxygen ; when  full,  shut  the  tap  F,  and  proceed  to 
serve  all  the  other  taps  in  a similar  manner. 

A small  quantity  of  pyroxyline  (upon  which  the  re- 
quired weight  of  magnesium  powder  is  sprinkled)  is 
twisted  in  the  form  of  a rough  thread  and  suspended 
between  the  electrodes  E E,  its  lower  end  being  in  contact 
with  the  copper  wires  at  I.  Replace  this  arrangement  in 
the  position  re]>resented  in  the  sketch.  Do  ditto  with  the 
rem.ainderof  the  lam])s  in  the  series  (magnesium  ribbon 
serves  the  same  purpose,  but  takes  longer  to  burn).  - 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  exposure;  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  connect  the  electrodes  in  the  form 
that  is  used  in  exploding  fusees.  On  pressing  a telegraph 
key,  which  is  placed  in  the  circuit,  ignition  of  the  gun- 
cotton takes  place,  commencing  at  the  point  I simul- 
taneously in  all  the  lamps,  the  duration  of  the  flash 
being  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  a second;  the  water  in  C 
immediately  rushes  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  O used  in 
the  combustion  of  the  magnesium. 

On  opening  F the  0 once  more  bubbles  up  through  the 
water  till  the  latter  recedes,  carrying  with  it  nearly  all  the 
magnesium  oxide  into  the  vessel  G,  and  the  apparatus  is 
now  ready  for  preparation  of  another  exposure. 

The  water  serves  the  double  purpose  of  washing  down 
the  MgO  and  preventing  its  escape  into  the  air,  and  of 
taking  the  place  of  the  oxygen,  which  has  united  with 
the  Mg,  thus  preventing  the  dilution  of  the  O with  ordi- 
nary air.  The  advantages  of  an  apparatus  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  apparent ; no  fumes  escape  through  the  studio. 
If  the  same  quantity  of  magnesium  be  used,  the  negative 
is  always  correctly  exposed,  other  things  being  equal.  Pic- 
tures equal  to  those  taken  in  daylight  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  it  if  the  operator  has  sufficient  skill  to  arrange 
the  gas  jets  before  exposure. 

Translucent  .screens  should  be  used  between  the  sitter 
and  the  source  of  light. 

- o 

ON  HALATION. 

BY  J.  r.  GIBSON.* 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  definition  of  halation — hala- 
tion is  a mortal  foe  to  definition. 

Any  one  attempting  to  photograph  a dark  interior,  lighted  only 
by  a plain  glass  window,  in  which  the  window  itself  forms  part 
of  the  picture,  will,  on  developing  his  negative,  be  painfully 
aware  of  the  existence  of  halation  in  its  worst  form,  if  no  special 
means  have  been  taken  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  negatives  of  interiors  showing  windows  of 
either  plain  or  coloured  glass,  are  rendered  imperfect  by  halation. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a certain  amount  of  it,  as  it  is  actually 
seen  by  the  eye  when  looking  at  such  subjects  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  camera.  Much  of  this  visible  halation  is  no 
doubt  due  to  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  air,  which  reflect 
and  refract  the  rays  of  light,  and  cause  them  to  impinge  upon 
and  take  away  the  clear-cut  edges  of  the  deep  shadows. 

By  working  with  paper  or  film  negatives,  halation  arising  from 
other  causes  may  be  avoided ; but  halation  of  this  sort  occurs 
in  paper  as  well  as  in  glass  negatives.  This  is,  however,  only  one 
of  the  minor  causes  of  halation,  and  had  it  been  the  only  one  we 
should  probably  not  have  been  discussing  the  matter  to-night. 

In  the  formation  of  the  undeveloped  photographic  image  in 
the  camera,  the  rays  of  light,  after  passing  through  the  sensi- 
tized gelatine  film,  are  reflected  from  the  polished  back  surface 
of  the  glass  plate,  and  return  at  different  angles  to  the  back  of 
the  sensitive  film,  causing  in  it  a mixing  up  of  edges  of  the  high 
lights  and  the  adjoining  deep  shadows.  This  view  is  supported 

* A communicatioD  to  the  Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties  rbotographic 
Association. 
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by  examining  an  under-exposed  negative  of  such  a subject  as  I 
have  described,  when  it  will  be  seen,  on  looking  at  it  as  a posi- 
tive, that  the  traces  of  halation  are  much  more  distinct  on  the 
back — i e.,  the  glass  side — than  on  the  film  side. 

Halation,  although  seen  in  its  worst  form  in  interior  work,  | 
also  makes  its  hateful  presence  apparent  in  many  landscape  1 
negatives,  especially  those  in  which  light  portions  of  the  sky  are 
seen  through  dark  masses  of  heavy  foliage. 

The  Editor  of  one  of  the  photographic  journals  has,  during 
the  past  few  years,  lost  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  evils 
of  halation  in  general  landscape  work,  and  has  done  much  in 
suggesting  remedies  for  it. 

Often  a certain  amount  of  improvement  may  be  effected  in  a 
badly  halated  negative  by  the  judicious  use  of  local  reduction. 
In  my  own  practice  I have  found  the  reducer  made  from  red 
prussiate  of  pota«s  and  hypo  to  be  the  safest  and  best,  care  being 
taken  not  to  use  it  so  strong  as  to  stain  the  film.  But  the  reme- 
dies we  want  must  be  looked  for  in  prevention,  not  in  cure. 
These  remedies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

1st.  Those  which  tend  to  prevent  actinic  rays  passing  through 
the  sensitive  film ; and 

2nd.  Those  which  absorb  and  render  harmless  those  rays 
which  do  get  through. 

When  gelatine  plates  were  all  hand-made,  and  prices  were 
higher,  the  films  were  generally  richer  in  silver  and  more  opaque 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  less  light  being  able  to  pass 
through  the  thicker  film,  halation  was  less  obtrusively  preva- 
lent. 

The  presence  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  emulsion  colours  the 
film  a pale  yellow,  and  helps  to  prevent  many  of  the  actinic 
rays  passing  through  it,  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  for  subjects  liable  to  halation  the  use  of  thick 
films  containing  iodide,  as  well  as  bromide  of  silver,  is  of  vital 
importance. 

Having  shown  the  kind  of  plate  which  it  is  desirable  to  select, 
I shall  proceed  to  review  some  of  the  different  means  that  are 
adopted  for  backing  the  plate,  so  as  to  absorb  and  prevent  the 
reflections  of  those  actinic  rays  which  still  manage  to  struggle 
through  the  film,  for  as  yet  no  plate  has  been  found  which, 
without  backing,  is  quite  free  from  halation. 

To  get  the  best  results  it  is  essential  that  the  backing  shall  be 
non-actinic  in  colour,  and  also  that  it  shall  be  in  optical  contact 
with  the  glass. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  it  shall  be  easily  applied,  and  easily 
reinoved  ; that  there  shall  be  no  great  amount  of  superfluous 
moisture  about  it,  which  might  cause  the  plate-holder  to  swell 
and  stiffen  in  its  action  ; and  also  that  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  spring  of  the  plate-holder,  which  chafes  the  plate 
in  the  centre,  and  is  apt  to  remove  the  backing  from  the  place 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Considering  seriatim  some  of  the  means  used  to  meet  these 
requirements,  the  first  backing  1 remember  using  (not  counting 
the  black  velvet,  and  moist  red  blotting  paper  of  wet  collodion 
days)  was  the  burnt  sienna  coating  on  the  back  of  the  Liverpool 
dry  plates  which  were  sent  out  commercially  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  This  backing  is  still  much  used,  but  is,  I think,  wanting  in 
perfect  optical  contact  when  dry  ; it  also  needs  the  use  of  a drying 
closet,  or  an  artificially  heated  dark  room,  as  do  indeed  almost 
all  the  methods  we  have  to  consider  ; and  as  nine  out  of  ten 
amateurs  are  unprovided  with  these  appliances,  this  is  a serious 
objection  to  its  use.  I have,  however,  used  a modification  of 
this  method  which  answered  fairly  well.  In  it  the  backing  con- 
sisted of  a sheet  of  red  paper  attached  to  the  back  of  the  plate 
by  a coating  of  thin  glue  coloured  with  burnt  sienna,  and 
squeegeed  into  optical  contact.  This  backing  also  required 
drying. 

At  present  ready  backed  plates  are  sent  out  commer- 
cially which  I have  found  to  give  excellent  results  with 
very  little  trouble.  They  are  coated  with  what  appears 

to  be  a mixture  of  dextrine  and  extract  of  turmeric,  and 
covered  with  a sheet  of  dark  paper,  which  prevents  the 
backing  being  damaged.  They  are  rather  costly,  and  not  easily 
got  unless  specially  ordered  from  the  makers.  I can  strongly 
recommend  them  to  any  one  willing  to  confine  himself  to  one 
special  make  of  plate,  and  also  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  back- 
ing. Carbon  tissue  soaked  in  water,  and  squeegeed  on  the  back 
of  the  plate  has  been  used,  but  is  too  moist  for  the  plate  holders. 
Fol's  backing  sheets  have  many  good  properties,  but  are  trouble- 
some to  make  and  to  apply,  and  have  never  come  into  general  use. 

Bitumen  dissolved  in  benzole  or  some  other  solvent  has  been 
much  used,  and  answers  well  in  many  respects,  but  is  rather 


difficult  to  remove  from  the  plate  after  exposure  ; the  particles 
of  bitumen  seem  to  have  a strong  affinity  for  the  film  side  of  the 
negative,  and  when  using  it  I found  that  I so  often  got  markings 
caused  by  its  presence  on  the  film  side  that  I gave  up  its  use 
some  years  ago. 

A mixture  of  lamp  black  and  japanners’  gold  size  answers  well, 
but,  like  the  bitumen,  is  rather  messy,  being  apt  to  dirty  the 
plate  holder  if  not  very  thoroughly  dry.  The  process  recently 
described  in  a leading  article  of  one  of  the  photographic  journals 
is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  a perfect  backing  which  has 
been  published.  In  using  it  the  plate  is  coated  with  a mixture 
of  lamp  black,  gum,  mucilage,  and  glycerine.  When  working 
this  process  I take  the  further  precaution  of  placing  a piece  of 
dark-coloured  paper  over  the  backing  to  keep  the  dark  slide 
clean.  To  anyone  possessed  of  a drying  closet  I can  recom- 
mend this  system  as  being  excellent  in  result,  although  a little 
dirty  in  application. 

The  process  of  backing  which  I purpose  demonstrating  to- 
night has  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  ever  been  published,  nor  do 
I know  anyone  who  has  used  it  but  myself.  Thsre  is  a kind  of 
paper  to  be  had  of  most  wholesale  stationers  which  has  a smooth 
black  enamel  surface  on  one  side.  I take  a piece  of  this  paper 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  less  each  way  than  the  plate  to  be 
operated  upon,  smear  the  enamel  side  oil  over  with  a very  few 
drops  of  glycerine,  using  the  finger  for  that  purpose  ; then  put 
it  enamel  side  downwards  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  place  over  it 
a piece  of  ordinary  letter  paper,  and  rub  it  down  into  optical  con- 
tact with  the  glass,  using  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  as  in  rub- 
bing down  a print  after  mounting.  If  the  plate  is  large  a 
squeegee  may  be  used.  After  exposure  the  backing  leaves  the 
plate  quite  easily.  The  small  trace  of  glycerine  adhering  to  the 
plate  can  be  wiped  off,  if  desired,  before  developing  the  plate. 
Should  the  plates  not  be  required  for  a week  or  two  after  their 
preparation,  the  addition  of  one  part  of  gum  mucilage  to  three 
parts  of  glycerine  is  required  to  ensure  continuous  adhesion. 
In  backing  large  plates  black  Ame)ican  leather  cloth  with  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface  may  be  used  with  advantage,  instead  of 
the  enamel  paper,  as  it  bears  more  rough  usage,  and  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  With  it  a fuller  dose  of  gum  is  necessary. 
The  advantages  I claim  fur  this  backing  are,  that  it  is  efficacious, 
that  it  is  easier  to  apply,  and  easier  and  quicker  to  remove  than 
any  other  backing ; tLat  it  is  cheip,  that  it  is  not  so  dirty  as 
other  forms  of  backing,  and,  finally,  that  it  does  not  need  the 
use  of  a drying  closet,  the  plates  being  put  at  once  into  the  plate 
holder,  the  moisture  which  is  given  off  by  the  very  slow  evapo- 
ration of  the  glycerine  doing  no  harm  to  the  woodwork.  Its 
extreme  simplicity  and  cheapness  must  recommend  it  to  those 
who  have  practised  other  methods,  and  I trust  that  many  who 
have  never  previously  used  backing  may  now  be  induced  to  make 
it  a rule,  as  I do,  to  use  backed  plates  invariably  for  landscape 
work. 


The  Hon.  J.  O.  P,  Vereker,  President  of  the  Postal 
Microscopical  Society,  in  his  address  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Microscopy  and  National  Science  for  this  month, 
observes,  that  “ the  chief  results  of  the  last  year  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  development  of  photography  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  reference  to  microscopic  work,  and  also  in  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  photographers,  who,  anyway,  know 
what  a photograph  ought  to  be  like,  and  who  are  thus  able 
to  give  us  most  valuable  help.”  Mr.  Vereker  is  inclined 
to  think  that  paper  will  be  the  coming  thing  for  micro  - 
scopists,  and  suggests  an  adaptation  by  which  the  camera 
fitted  with  a roller  slide  may  be  used  to  take  the  place  of 
the  eyepiece.  Thus  the  microscopist  could  keep  it  near 
him  while  at  work,  and  in  a few  minutes  could  shift  it  for 
the  eyepiece,  and  take  a photograph  of  any  interesting 
object. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  photographic 
enterprise  ; but  what  do  our  readers  think  of  this  / That 
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the  London  ’Arry,  of  the  better  rather  than  the  baser  sort, 
is  very  fond,  when  the  occasion  offers,  of  putting  himself 
upon  a livery  stable  horse,  is  a well-known  fact.  Nay,  he 
bkes  to  pose  in  the  circles  he  adorns  as  a man  of  generally 
sportive  desposition,  and  amongst  the  most  depressing 
sights  of  the  period  is  ’Arry  aforesaid  arrayed  by  the 
efforts  of  a cheap  East-End  tailor  “ for  the  Meet.”  It  has 
long  been  a doubtful  point,  however,  whether  ’Arry  went 
to  the  meet  he  got  himself  arrayed  for.  Some  contend 
that  drink  rather  than  “ meet  ” is  his  special  jrredilection, 
and  that  the  “coverside  ” he  talks  about  so  loudly  at  his 
club — for  of  course  ’Arry  has  his  club — is  the  bar  of  a 
suburban  hostelry  sufficiently  near  the  scene  of  a hunt  of 
some  sort  to  suit  his  purpose.  Is  there  not  a circum- 
stantial tradition  in  existence,  indeed,  according  to  which 
there  positively  exists  in  London  a certain  stable  yard, 
kirowrr  to  the  sportive  ’Arry  and  his  frierrds,  where  the 
knowing  cockney  sportsman  whose  hunting-field  experi- 
ences are  practically  nil,  can  have  his  “ tops  ” and  breeches 
artistically  splashed  by  a trusty  retainer,  and  splashed  so 
thoroughly,  moreover,  that  he  is  enabled  to  return  to  his 
usual  haunts  “ mud  up  to  his  very  eyes,”  as  the  saying  has 
it  ? Some  have  even  alleged  that  several  distinct  buckets  of 
mixture  are  kept  ready  for  ’Arry,  so  that  he  can  be 
splashed  realistically  with  red  mud,  or  white  mud,  or 
brown  mud,  according  to  the  country  over  which  he  may 
wish  to  boast  of  having  ridden. 


This,  though,  about  the  mud  is  a digression,  for  what 
we  were  about  to  say  was  that  just  as  the  sportive  ’Arry 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  swagger  about  town  arrd  boast  of 
his  rattling  “ runs  ” without  so  much  as  going  to  a meet, 
so  now  he  may  get  all  the  credit  amongst  his  chums — his 
“ dear  old  pals,”  he  calls  them — of  being  a very  Nimrod  of 
the  chase  without  so  much  as  expending  five  hardly-earned 
shillings  iu  hiring  a livery  stable  hack.  Yes,  according 
to  our  information,  there  is  a London  suburban  photo- 
grapher who,  by  arrangement  with  a neighbouring  job 
master,  actually  numbers  a tame  and  broken-kneed 
hunter  amongst  his  studio  “ properties.”  In  other  words, 
he  is  prepared  to  “ mount  ’’  ’Arry  as  well  as  his  photo- 
graph, and  to  take  him,  horse  and  all,  for  a trifling 
addition  to  the  ordinary  portrait  rates.  And  so  welt  does 
the  enterprising  notion  answer,  that  the  original  idea  has 
been  already  developed  to  this  extent.  The  sporlive 
’Arry  now  finds  at  the  photographer’s  the  necjssiry  rai- 
ment and  accessories  for  dressing  for  the  part  he  wishes  to 
play  ; and  the  way  in  which  brown  paper  tops  and  cam- 
bric breeches  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  sportive  sitters — or, 
rather,  riders — is  said  to  be  worthy  of  the  most  ingenious 
^of  property  masters.  To  such  a pitch  of  perfection  ^ 
•indeed,  have  the  studio  arrangements  been  carried,  that 
it  is  related  with  pride  that  last  Friday  afternoon  a would- 
be  Nimrod,  who  had  arranged  for  an  equestrian  j)ortrait, 
made  his  way  to  the  studio  in  question,  dressed  himself  in 
hunting  attire,  spurs,  “ property  ” breeches,  top  boots,  &c., 
all  complete,  got— with  the  aid  of  a pair  of  steps — into 
the  saddle  of  the  “ stock”  hunter,  and  was  taken  iu  three 
strikingly  sportive  positions  (iu  one  he  was  seen  iu  the 
act  of  giving  a “ View  halloa  I”)  ; was  lifted  down  on  to 


terra  firma  again,  undressed,  and  redressed,  and  managed 
to  get  back  to  his  office  stool  in  Mincing  Lane  well  within 
the  forty-five  minutes  allowed  him  for  dinner. 


Our  note  of  last  week  regarding  the  scandalous  neglect 
of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  London 
has  been  reprinted  with  more  or  less  comment  in  a num- 
ber of  newspapers ; the  Daily  Xews  suggesting  that 
not  only  the  photographs  of  dust  heaps  should  be  published, 
but  also  the  portraits  of  the  responsible  officers. 


Our  paragragh  only  indicated  one  of  the  mildest  phases 
of  the  neglect  by  the  sanitary  department  of  the  City  of 
London,  but  we  happen  to  know  that  far  worse  revela- 
tions will  be  published  before  long,  though  not  in  our 
columns,  sanitation  from  any  point  of  view  other  than 
a photographic  one  being  outside  our  department.  We 
may,  however,  mention  that  Francis  O’Connor,  of  9,  Tower 
Street,  London  Fields,  has  a letter  in  the  Evening  Xews 
of  the  17th  ult.,  which  should  be  read  by  those  interested 
in  piiblic  health  ; and  who  is  not  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject ? 

The  first  number  of  the  Evening  Star  contains  an 
account  of  a chat  with  Mr.  Denny,  who  is  about  to  retire 
from  his  position  as  “ Inspector-in-Chief  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster.”  We  are  therein  told  that  the  treasure 
which  Inspector  Denny  prizes  above  all  others,  as  a 
memento  of  his  official  experience,  is  a series  of  superb 
albums  presented  him  by  lobby  habitues,  and  filled  with 
portaits  of  members  of  Parliament.  A glance  through 
these  albums  carries  one  back  through  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  last  twenty  years — the  most  notable 
portrait  being  perhaps  the  portrait,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  chronicler,  of  “ Dizzy  ” in  a velveteen  coat  got  with 
some  difficulty  through  Mr.  Ralph  Disraeli,  the  great 
man  being  averse  to  giving  portraits  away.  The  history 
of  this  particular  portrait  of  Disraeli  has  already  been 
related  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Inspector  Denny  ought  to 
put  among  his  collection  a certain  portrait  of  the  late  Capt. 
Cosset,  the  first  ever  published. 


How  it  was  obtained  was  told  in  the  Photographic 
News  some  three  years  ago,  but  the  story  may  be  repeated. 
The  artist  wa-s  at  his  wits’  eud  how  to  get  at  the  likeness 
of  Capt.  Cosset,  who  was  a prominent  figure  during  the 
Bradlaugh  trouble,  and  at  last,  in  desperation,  he  went  to 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  boldly  sent  in 
his  name,  through  Inspector  Deniiy,  to  the  popular  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms.  Out  came  Capt.  Cosset,  and  then  the 
awful,  reflection  flashed  through  the  artist’s  mind— What 
should  he  say  to  the  dread  functionary  ? Happy  thought ! 
He  would  say  nothing  and  do  nothing.  Inspector  Denny 
having  in  the  meantime  disappeared,  he  pursued  the 
course  of  masterly  inactivity.  Out  came  Capt.  Cosset, 
looked  about  for  the  person  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him, 
and  no  one  responding  he  retired  disgusted,  and  no  doubt 
muttering  something  uncomplimentary.  But  the  artist 
was  satisfied.  He  had  seen  Ciipt.  Cosset,  which  was  all 
that  he  wanted. 
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History  repeits  itself  more  in  connection  witli  photo- 
graphy than  with  anything  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  the  restless  brains  of  inventors  are  perpetually  re- 
inventing something.  C.  E.  Pearce  writes  : “ I notice  in 
your  last  issue  that  John  W.  Tinsman,  Kirksville,  Mo., 
has  patented  a method  of  “exposing  as  a ground  scene 
grasses,  grains,  or  plants  in  front  of  or  about  the  subject 
being  photographed.”  I congratulate  Mr.  Tinsman  on 
his  courage.  Twenty  years  or  so  ago  I read  a paper  before 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  on  exactly  the 
same  subject,  which  paper  was  printed  in  due  course  in 
the  News.  I recollect  that  my  suggestions,  identical  with 
those  of  Mr.  Tinsman,  were  ridiculed  by  the  editor  of  the 
niustrated  Photographer  ; why,  I was  not  able  to  under- 
stand then,  nor  do  I understand  now.  I do  not  mention 
this  to  discourage  Mr.  Tinsman,  but  merely  as  a matter  of 
fact.  So  far  as  I am  concerned,  he  is  quite  welcome  to  his 
patent,  whatever  it  may  be  worth.  I might  also  add  that 
in  the  paper  referred  to  I suggested  a method  of  imitating 
the  effects  of  water  by  means  of  sheets  of  bright  tin  laid 
upon  the  floor  of  the  studio,  the  “ grasses,  grains,  or 
plants,”  fixed  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Tinsman, 
being  placed  in  the  margin,  so  as  to  give  in  the  photo- 
graph the  appearance  of  a pool.  Photographs  of  “tin 
water  ” scenes  accompanied  the  paper,  and,  if  I remember 
rightly,  were  leniently  criticised  by  the  meeting.  Any- 
way, the  remarks,  if  not  enthusiastic,  were  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  permit  me  now  to  make  a present  of  the 
notion  to  anyone  who  has  sufficient  time,  money,  and  faith 
to  patent  it.” 

We  have  all  heard  how  the  victory  at  Waterloo  was 
said  by  an  illustrious  statesman  to  have  been  won  on  the 
play  fields  of  Eton  ; and  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  the 
competitive  grant,  overstrain  the  pupils  of  our  public  ele- 
mentary schools  on  the  bookish  side  of  training,  should 
profit  from  a study  of  six  photographs,  by  .Jackson,  Bros., 
of  Middleton  Junction,  near  Oldham,  showing  the  pupils 
of  an  elementary  school  at  play.  The  looks  of  unrestrained 
happiness  go  far  to  indicate  that  this  side  of  education 
must  be  potent  in  its  influence. 


When  discoursing  on  photo-mechanical  methods  at  the 
Camera  Club  on  Wednesday  last,  H.  Trueman  Wood 
made  extensive  and  excellent  use  of  the  magic  lantern. 

Instead  of  holding  up  small  specimens,  which  only  the 
front  row  could  have  a chance  of  seeing,  Mr.  Wood  photo- 
graphed all  his  specimens  in  lantern-slide  form,  and 
demonstrated  all  technical  peculiarities  on  the  screen.  At 
the  same  time  he  told  his  audience  that  they  must  esti- 
mate the  merits  of  each  production  from  an  insjcection  of 
the  actual  specimens  of  work  which  were  on  the  walls  of 
the  room. 


Specially  useful  was  this  method  of  lecture  demonstra- 
tiou  in  explaining  the  various  methods  of  producing  the 
grain  required  for  making  type  blocks. 

Altogether  the  lecture  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  series  organized  by  the  Camera  Club,  and  the  series  of 


specimens  will  remain  on  the  walls  for  a few  days,  so  as  to 
give  all  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

The  petition  for  winding  up  the  Photographic  Company 
promoted  by  Cellerier-Syndicate  was  dov/n  in  the  list  for 
hearing  on  Saturday  last  before  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  when 
the  case  was  settled.  The  counsel  representing  the  Com- 
pany stated  that  the  petition  had  been  abandoned.  “ Ah,’’ 
said  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  “ this  is  a case  in  reference  to 
which  I have  had  a letter  from  some  one  in  France.  But 
I know  nothing  whatever  about  it.”  The  petition  was 
dismissed. 


The  aversion  on  the  part  of  many  men  to  be  photo- 
graphed, to  which  we  alluded  last  week  in  connection  with 
the  lamented  death  of  Archibald  McNeill,  has  received 
confirmation  in  the  current  number  of  the  British  and 
Colonial  Printer  and  Register.  In  the  biographical  notice 
which  accompanies  a portrait  of  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  the 
Editor  says  that  Mr.  Foster  has  a strong  dislike  to  be 
photogniphed,  and  that  the  portrait  given  was  taken 
twenty  years  ago  for  one  of  Mr.  Foster’s  emigrants.  We 
are  afraid  that  the  early  photographers  have  much  to 
answer  for.  What  with  the  rush  of  customers,  the  slow- 
ness of  the  process,  the  risk  of  failure,  and  the  hateful 
head-rest — the  evils  of  which,  by  the  way,  were  more 
fanciful  than  real — photography  has  been  invested  with 
terrors  which  now-a-days  are  purely  imaginary. 


At  the  same  time,  the  astute  public  man  who  is  not  in 
the  front  rank  of  popularity  will  do  well  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed. A case  in  point  was  brought  under  our  notice 
this  week.  An  artist  engaged  to  do  a cartoon  for  a cer- 
tain financial  paper,  asked  us  where  the  photograph  of  a 
monetary  magnate,  the  subject  of  much  discourse  just 
now  in  particular  circles,  was  to  be  found.  We  did  not 
know,  and  as  a last  resource  the  artist  reproduced,  in  a 
rough  sketch,  a head  drawn  by  Lindsey  Swinbourne,  in 
one  of  his  fantastic  sketches  in  Punch,  of  the  person  in 
question.  But  when  the  sketch  was  submitted  to  persons 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  original,  the  portrait 
was  pronounced  to  be  totally  unlike.  Th»  artist  was  in  de- 
spair, and  there  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of  the  cartoon 
being  abandoned,  when  it  was  decided  that  a pilgrimage 
should  be  made  to  all  the  principal  photographic  dealers 
as  a last  resource.  The  photograph  of  the  city  magnate 
was  eventually  run  to  earth  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  King, 
of  Chancery  Lane,  and  it  may  be,  as  a consequence  of  the 
cartoon,  that  the  magnate  will  regi-et  that  he  ever  had 
his  photograph  taken. 


Jahnt  Irttelligcnre. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

259.  WlLLiA.M  Fonn  Stanley,  “ Cumberlow,"  South  Norwood, 
Surrey,  for  “ Explosives  and  apparatus  connected  therewith 
for  producing  instantaneous  light  for  photographing.” — 
Jan.  6,  1888. 

353.  Samuel  Josei’H  Levi,  of  40,  Furnival  Street,  Holborn, 
London,  E.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  lamps.” 
—Jan.  9,  1888. 
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856.  Frederic  William  Hart,  8 and  9,  Kingaland  Gieen, 
London,  and  William  Bishop,  52,  Lady  Margaret  Road, 
N.W.,  London,  both  in  Middlesex,  for  “ Iniprovementa  in 
apparatus  for  producing  flashing  lights,  for  photographic, 
scenic,  and  signal  purposes,  in  which  magnesiuna,  lycopodium, 
and  other  highly  combustible  powders  are  employed  singly  or 
in  combination  for  white  or  coloured  flashes.” — Jan.  9,  1888. 
423.  Louis  Ai.me  Augustin  Lk  Prince,  323,  High  Holborn, 
Middlesex,  for  “ Improvements  iu  the  method  of  and  appa- 
ratus for  producing  animated  photographic  pictures.” — 
Jan.  10,  1888. 

450.  W.  Dvke  Wilkinson,  Frederick  Fowler,  and  Clikeord 
Lea,  trading  as  W.  Di  ke  Wilkinson  & Co.,  of  216,  Bradford 
Street,  Birmingham,  for  ‘‘An  improved  glass  for  photograph 
frames.’’ — Jan.  11,  1888. 

521.  Ernest  Howard  Farmer,  ‘24,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  printing.” 
—Jan.  12,  1888, 

Application  for  Amendment. 

In  the  matter  of  Letters  Patent  granted  to  Alfred  Julius 
Boult,  of  323,  High  Holborn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
for  the  invention  of  ” Improvements  in  or  relating  to  holders 
for  photographic  films  ” (a  communication). — Dated  25th 
November,  1884.  No.  15,512. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that,  the  above-named  Alfred  Julius 
Boult  has  applied,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Patents,  &c..  Act, 
1883,  for  leave  to  amend  the  .Specification  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Letters  Patent,  alleging  as  his  reasons  for  so  doing  “ that 
certain  of  the  claiming  clauses  might  be  held  to  cover  ground 
broader  than  is  properly  comprised  within  the  grant  of  these 
Letters  Patent,  and  that  I desire  to  correct  a clerical  error.” 

The  amendments  proposed  are  as  follows  (reference  being  had 
to  an  officially  printed  copy  of  the  Specification),  vix  : — 

On  page  10.  Line  46.  To  substitute ‘‘f’ ” for  “ 1'.” 

On  page  11.  To  strike  out  the  claiming  clauses  numbered  2, 
3,  10,  and  13,  and  to  re-number  the  claiming  clauses  which  are 
retained.  Line  25.  To  substitute  *‘  I'  ” for  “ I'.” 

A copy  of  the  Specification  in  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  shown  can  be  inspected  at  the  Patent  Office. 

Any  person  or  persons  intending  to  oppose  the  said  applica- 
tion must  leave  particulars  of  his  or  their  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed amendments  (in  writing  in  form  O),  at  the  Patent  Office, 
25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C., 
within  one  calendar  month  from  the  date  hereof. 

Dated  this  14th  day  of  January,  1888. 

H.  Reader  Lack,  Comptroller-  General. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fifth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

101  of  1883.  C.  D.  Abel,  {Attout  and  a/iofAer).  — Application  of 
eosine  in  photography.” 

Specifications  Published. 

2,662.  Leon  Warnerke,  Silverhowe,  Champion  Hill,  London, 
S.E.,  for  “ Improved  photographic  film  paper.”— Dated  21st 
February,  1887.* 

Ordinary  sized  paper  of  fine  texture,  prepared  with  substratum 
of  soluble  gummy  nature,  is  covered  with  gelatine  emulsion 
containing  sensitive  to  light  salts  of  silver.  The  paper  so  pre- 
pared, after  usual  exposure  to  light,  in  the  camera  or  otherwise, 
is  put  in  contact  with  a glass  plate  under  the  water,  superfluous 
water  being  squeezed  out.  The  paper  serving  only  as  tempo- 
rary support,  is  peeled  ofiT,  and  the  film,  remaining  on  the  glass, 
is  developed,  fixed,  and  generally  treated  like  the  ordinary  gela- 
tine plate. 

The  film  produced  on  the  paper  is  made  of  such  thickness 
as  to  enable  the  developed  negative,  when  peeled  off  t’ne  glass, 
after  drying,  to  be  used  for  printing  without  glass. 

The  substratum  above  mentioned  is  prepared  by  making  a 
mixture,  in  cold  water,  of  dextrine,  starch,  caseine,  gum  arabic, 
gum  tragacanth,  blood  albumen,  or  other  soluble  or  semi-soluble, 
in  water  gums  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Relative  propor- 
tions of  ingredients  and  the  choice  of  gums  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  paper  and  the  temperature  of  the  room.  This 
substratum  must  be  applied  in  uniform  layer  to  the  surface  of 
the  pa(>er  by  any  of  the  well  known  methods. 

After  drying,  the  prepared  surface  must  bo  glazed,  which  is 
best  done  by  the  frictional  calendar,  or  by  stone-glazing  machine. 
The  paper,  prepared  as  above,  is  next  covered  with  gelatine 
emulsion,  such  as  generally  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the 


plates  used  in  photography.  Mode  of  the  application  of  the 
emulsion  depend  on  the  size  of  the  sheets  of  the  paper.  Hand- 
covering  answers  for  small  sheets,  while  machine  is  to  be  used  for 
the  covering  of  endless  paper.  The  emulsion  must  produce  the 
film  possessing  necessary  thickness,  and  this  is  obtained  by 
repeating  the  coating  with  emulsion  three  or  four  times. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  bo 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

].  Preparation  of  the  gelatine  film  for  the  negativas  offering 
all  the  benefit  of  the  paper,  but  thanks  to  the  employment  of 
substratum,  permitting  to  transfer  the  film  to  the  glass  plate, 
before  the  development,  by  simple  application  to  the  glass  in 
cold  water. 

2.  The  advantage  gained  by  developing  the  film,  transparency 
of  which  is  not  marred  by  the  presence  of  the  paper. 

3.  The  advantage  of  beginning  the  action  of  the  developier 
from  the  surface,  not  turned  to  the  light,  what  is  especiaUy 
noticed  in  the  case  of  over-exposure. 

4.  The  advantage  of  having  a transparent  grainless  negative 
film  possessing  necessary  thickness,  without  any  supplementary 
operation. 

2763.  Richard  Everett  Atkinson,  of  257  and  259,  State 
Street,  Schenectady  in  the  County  of  Schenectady  and  State 
of  New  York,  United  States  of  America,  Photographer,  for 
‘‘  Improvements  in  photographic  developing  dishes  or  trays.’’ 
— Dated  22nd  February,  1887. 

The  Claims  are  ; — 

1.  The  sections  or  frames  of  the  developing  dish  or  tray 
hinged  together,  and  provided  with  the  cushions  constructed  of 
single  pieces  of  rubber,  or  similar  material,  and  applied  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

2.  The  cushion  made  of  a single  piece  of  rubber  or  other 
material,  and  made  narrower  and  thicker  in  cross  section  than 
the  cushion,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  sections  hinged  together  by  spring  or  yielding  hinges 
combined  with  the  continuous  cushions  secured  to  the  adjacent 
edges  of  the  sections,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  section  provided  with  the  cushions,  and  having  the 
pins  passed  through  the  cushion  into  the  material  of  the 
section,  substantially  as  described. 

1533.  William  James  Lancaster,  of  Colmore  Row,  Bir- 
mingham, for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  cameras  and  in 
a focusser  to  be  used  therewith.” — Dated  1st  February,  1887. 
A long  specification  with  numerous  clauses  as  to  detail. 

2382.  Edoar  Theodore  Perken,  of  14,  Canterbury  Road, 
Brixton,  for  “ Improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic 
cameras.” — Dated  16th  February,  1887. 

A rise  by  fall  shutter  actuated  by  a spring. 

15,722.  Henry  Sutton,  of  Ballarat,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
for  “ An  improved  process  of  converting  a photographic  image 
on  a gelatine  surface  into  a relief  or  intaglio  printing  sur- 
face.”— Dated  16th  November,  1887. 

F ull  text  next  week. 


Ifbufos. 

The  American  Annual  of  PnoTooRArnY  and  Photo- 
GRAriiic  Times  Almanac  for  1888.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Canfield.  Large  octavo,  330  pages.  Price  2s. 

We  have  to  congratulate  the  Editor  on  having  made  an 
immense  improvement  on  the  first  edition  of  his  annual 
which  appeared  a year  ago.  The  excellent  features  of  that 
book  as  regards  the  quality  of  paperand  printingare  retained, 
while  the  literary  matter  lias  been  far  more  carefully 
selected  ; although  some  of  it,  to  say  truly,  is  not  quite  of 
the  sort  to  attract  English  readers. 

Very  much  useful  tabular  matter  has  been  introduced 
at  the  end,  and  the  numerous  excellent  illustrations  are  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  work. 

All  English  readers  interested  in  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphy should  obtain  the  American  Annual  for  1888. 
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Ccrnsponiifna, 

THE  OPTICAL  CEXTHtTOT^V  LENS. 

Dear  Sir, — Certiiuly  I dkl  not  mean  to  attack  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  individually,  and  cannot  think  he  will 
feel  offended  that  I should  regard  the  correctness  of  his 
teaching  as  a matter  of  some  importance.  Indeed  I am 
surpriseil  to  see  the  extent  to  which  Ganot's  treatise, 
which  seems  so  much  used,  is  responsible  for  errors  and 
misconceptions  which,  I feel  convinced,  have  seriously 
contributed,  by  misleading  our  very  teachers,  to  obscure 
such  knowledge  as  might  help  many  a worker  in  choosing 
and  using  his  lenses.  The  text  books  I had  in  my  mind 
were  the  more  special  treatise.^,  and  of  course  need  for 
conciseness  must  prevent  the  author  of  a general  treatise 
on  physics  from  writing  fully  on  any  one  branch.  But 
Ganot’s  systematic  and  determined  exclusion  of  excen- 
trical  pencils  from  consideration,  or  even  recognition,  is 
really  extraordinary,  because  in  his  fig.  46G,  the  course  of 
an  excentrical  pencil  through  a Iluyghenian  eyepiece  is 
drawn  with  unusual  correctness  ; though  for  want  of  any 
recognition  of  excentrical  refraction  in  the  text,  the 
peculiar  form  of  excentrical  dispersion  therein  corrected, 
and  its  peculiarly  injurious  nature,  is  not  noticed  or  ex- 
plained, but  treated  as  though  the  dispersion  to  be  corrected 
were  of  a similar  kind  to  that  of  the  object  glass. 

As  regards  this  special  doctrine.  In  the  article  on 
optics  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopie  Jia,”  conducted  by  Sir 
David  Brewster;  the  lemma  (vol.  xv.  p.  509)  says:  — 
“ There  is  within  every  double  convex  or  double  concave 
lens  a certain  point  called  its  centre,  through  which  every 
ray  that  passes  will  have  its  incident  and  emergent  parts 
parallel ; but  in  jilano-convex  or  plano-concave  lenses, 
this  point  is  removed  to  the  vertex  of  the  convex,  or 
concave  surface  ; and  in  meniscuses  and  conc.avo-convex 
lenses,  it  is  removed  a little  way  out  of  them,  and  lies 
nearest  the  surface  which  has  the  greatest  curvature.”  Pro- 
fessor Potter  I have  already  quoted.  Parkinson's  Optics 
says  (Art.  111.  Ed.  1884)  : “If  a ray  be  refracted  through 
a lens  in  such  a manner  that  its  direction  between  the 
two  refractions  passes  through  C,  the  centre  of  the  lens, 
its  directions  at  incidence  and  emergence  will  be  par.illel  ” 
(thus  excluding  every  case  where  the  centre  is  outside  the 
lens).  Also  he  adds : “ When  a pencil  is  refracted  ob- 
liquely through  a lens  there  will  be  an  important  differ- 
ence produced,  according  as  the  pencil  is  refracted  centri- 
cally  or  excentrical ly,  i.e.,  according  as  the  direction  of  its 
axis  between  the  two  refractions  does  or  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  lens.”  Goodwin  (Course  of 

Mathematics,  1853),  says  (Art.  55):  “If,  See. , and 

hence,  in  the  case  of  double-convex  or  double-concave 
lenses,  which  are  very  thin  ” (in  all  these  problems  the 
thickness  {t)  is  supposed  negligible),  “ we  may  consider  in 
practice  that  the  centre  coincides  with  the  middle  point  A 
of  the  lens,  and  therefore  that  a ray  passing  through  A 
suflfers  no  deviation.  But  the  centre  of  a concavo-convex 
or  of  a meniscus  lens  may  be  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  lens.”  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  further, 
for  even  Ganot  uses  only  double-convex  or  double-concave 
lenses  in  his  diagrams,  and  the  exceptions  which  a correct 
theory  requires  to  be  made  to  his  too  general  statement 
appear  simply  to  have  been  carelessly  overlooked.  Also  our 
common  sense  shows  us  that  all  pencils  used  in  photographic 
lenses  pass  through  the  stop,  which  is  invariably  placed 
(and  with  excellent  reason)  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens 
from  this  theoretical  centre. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  this  part  of  G mot’s 
treatise  is  very  old,  and  patched  up  from  time  to  time. 

I infer  this  not  only  from  the  archaic  character  of  the 
only  photographic  lens  ilescribid-  anterior  to  Petzval — 
but  also  from  the  ancient  terrestrial  eye-piece  depicted, 
which  was  supei-seded  early  in  this  century  by  one  with 
four  leases.  Brewster  described  both  in  1830.  His  syste- 


matic exclusion  of  excentrical  refraction  vitiates  many 
explanations,  but  perhaps  the  most  reraarkab'e  example 
of  confusion  and  error  is  in  .\rt.  544,  on  Spherical  Aber- 
ration. He  says : “ If  a ground  glass  screen  be  placed 
e.xactly  in  the  focus  of  a lens  the  image  of  an  object  will 
be  sharply  defined  in  the  centre,  but  indistinct  at  the 
edges,  ami  vice  versa  ; if  the  image  is  sharp  at  the  edges 
it  will  be  indistinct  in  the  centre.  This  defect  is  very 
objectionable,  more  especially  in  lenses  used  for  photo- 
graphy. It  is  partially  obviated  by  placing  before  the  lens 
diaphnagms ; the  image  thereby  becomes  sharpened  and 
more  distinct,  though  the  illumination  is  less.”  Hei'e 
direct  an  I oblique  errrors  are  strangely  confounded  to- 
gether, though  the  text,  both  preceding  and  following, 
clearly  shows  that  direct  spherical  aberration  is  alone  re- 
ferred to.  Now  we  know  that  direct  aberration  causes 
indistinctness  even  in  the  centre  of  the  image,  allowing 
of  no  really  sharp  focus  at  all.  The  description  clearly 
points  to  convexity  of  field,  which  is  often  most  strongly 
perceptible  with  lenses  in  which  direct  aberration  is  mosc 
perfectly  corrected.  For  now  that  the  study  of  excentrical 
refraction  has  enabled  us  to  accuratelv  transmit  pencils 
of  much  greater  obliquity,  we  know  that  the  conditions 
which  permit  of  accurate  refraction  of  oblique  excentrical 
pencils,  combined  with  a flat  field  of  view,  will  not  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  accurate  transmission  of  large  direct 
pencils.  Consequently,  our  conclusions  are  almost  pre- 
cisely contrary  to  those  of  Ganot,  and  we  know,  not  only 
that  our  stops  should  be  so  placed  as  to  cut  off  the  mar- 
ginal rays  only  from  the  central  penciLs,  while  oblique 
ones  pass  through  the  opposite  margin  of  the  lens ; but 
also  that  to  combine  flatness  of  field  with  good  marginal 
definition  we  must  use  such  curves  as  nece.ssarily  allow 
•some  direct  spherical  aberration  to  remain.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  to  me  that  a treatise  less  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  photographers,  as  to  geometrical  optics,  could 
scarcely  have  been  compiled.  V'ery  different  is  the  chapter 
on  natural  vision,  which  is  as  thoroughly  good  as  the 
other  is  deficient.  Here  we  are  reminded  that  the  Editor 
of  Ganot  is  also  the  translator  of  Helmholtz. 

Of  course  the  really  important  point  in  .all  this,  which 
alone  could  justify  the  taking  up  your  space  with  such  a 
controvery,  is  in  no  sense  a personal  one.  It  is  whether 
photogr.aphers  can  ever  be  tiuight  intelligently  to  appre- 
ciate the  construction  and  use  of  their  lenses.  For  to  do 
this  we  mast  keep  touch  with  practical  facts,  which  are 
sure  to  be  in  accordance  with  true  theory,  and  among  all 
the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  none  seem  more  hopeless 
than  to  be  told  that  a single  meniscus  lens  has  a fixed 
optical  centre  at  some  definite  distance  from  its  convex 
surface,  and  that  rays  of  light  passing  through  that  centre 
are  not  deflected,  while  all  the  time  we  see  and  know 
that  the  one  only  place  through  which  every  pencil  of  rays 
actually  p.as.ses  is  the  stop,  which  is  on  the  concave  side ; 
also  that  every  pencil  is  actually  deflected,  causing  dis- 
tortion unless  corrected  by  another  lens.  No  wonder 
these  things  are  looked  on  as  inscrutable  mysteries.  But 
were  an  explanation  given  to  suit  modern  requirements— 
an  “ Optics  without  Mathematics,”  which  need  not  ignore 
anything  capable  of  reasonable  explanation  on  account  of 
the  complexity  of  its  mathematical  tre.atment— the  first 
important  distinction  would  h.ave  to  be  drawn  as  to 
whether  the  image  be  formed  by  centrical  pencils,  :is  in 
telescopes  ; or  by  excentrical  pencils,  as  in  photographic 
lenses.  Perhaps  the  next  point  might  be  as  to  “refine- 
ments.” These,  so  far  from  being  negligible  .as  in  elemen- 
tary mathematical  treatment,  are  in  practice  our  most 
vital  necessity.  All  the  lenses  we  actually  use  are  refine- 
ments ; being  more  or  less  corrected,  and  for  different 
errors  in  different  proportion  according  to  special  needs. 
In  the  every-day  work  of  choosing  .an  1 using  lenses,  we  must 
refine  upon  refinements  in  distinguishing  and  selecting 
according  to  our  special  work.  And  if  generalis.ations 
meant  for  uncorrected  instruments  are  applied  to  corrected 
ones,  error  must  result.  Optical  writers  constantly  speak 
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in  general  terms  of  the  best  and  worst  positions  of  a 
plano-convex  lens  as  regards  aberration  ; but  our  single 
lenses,  being  really  cemented  combinations  of  convex  with 
correcting  concave,  may  be  more  or  less  corrected  for 
either  position  ; and  as  also  the  worst  position  for  a direct 
centrical  pencil  may  be  the  best  for  an  oblique  excentrical 
one,  it  may  and  does  follow  that  we  should  and  do  place 
and  use  single  combinations,  both  plano-convex  and 
meniscus,  in  the  position  rightly  called  the  worst  for  direct 
centrical  refraction  through  an  uucorrected  lens. 

To  make  the  theory  of  our  lenses  generally  intelligible, 
I would  urge  the  necessity  of  bringing  such  practical  con- 
siderations as  these  prominently  forward,  even  in  the 
text  books. — I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  W.  H.  Wheelbr. 


THE  PLATE  BOXES  OF  AEUNDEL  AND 
MABSHALL. 

Exhibition  Award. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  particularly  glad  to  see  that  Arunde’ 
and  Marshall  were  awarded  a medal  at  the  late  Exhibition. 
I was  sorry,  but  scarcely  surprised  to  see,  by  notes  in  the 
photographic  papers,  that  surprise  was  expressed  at  tte 
award  of  this  medal,  many  failing  to  see  any  feature  of 
novelty  in  the  boxes  that  received  it. 

I have,  on  a previous  occasion,  spoken  very  highly  in 
favour  of  the  boxes  in  question,  and  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, say  just  why  I think  the  medal  was  well  deserved. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  no  startling  novelty  in  the  boxes.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  very  similar  to  others  that  have  been 
in  the  market  for  some  considerable  time,  very  similar 
in  external  appearance  and  considerably  so  in  construction. 
The  difference  just  lies  in  this  : that,  on  account  of  details 
of  construction,  and  presumably  in  care  of  manufacture, 
Arundel  and  Marshall’s  boxes  are  very  efficient  for  the 
urpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  whereas  all  other 
oxes  that  I know  of,  that  can  be  had  at  anything  like 
the  same  price,  are  more  or  less  inefficient  as  compared 
with  them.  Now  I consider  that  a maker  of  apparatus 
who,  in  the  case  of  an  article  of  common  everyday  use, 
gives  us  something  that  is  distinctly  more  efficient  than 
anything  that  has  been  obtainable  before,  is  quite  as 
deserving  of  reward  as  one  who  introduces  something  of 
startling  novelty.  To  take  the  most  practicable  example 
possible,  the  use  of  the  boxes  in  question  has  certainly 
proved  a greater  convenience  to  me  than  would  the  pos- 
session of  a dozen  of  the  latest  improvements  in  cameras, 
shutters,  &c. 

I imagine  the  criticisers  speak  without  practical  know- 
ledge. To  them  I would  commend  the  following  experi- 
ment. Take  the  various  cheap  plate  boxes  procurable,  fill 
them  with  jilates  in  the  dark  room,  let  them  be  used 
roughly  as  in  travelling ; use  them  over  and  over  again, 
and  see  if  you  do  not,  by  the  end  of  a year,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  m^al  was  justly  awarded.  This  I 
have  myself  done,  and  therefore  speak  with  some  autho- 
rity. 

in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I do  not  know  either 
Arundel  or  Marshall,  am  not  aware  of  having  ,ever  seen 
either  of  them,  have  held  no  communication  whatever 
with  them,  and  have  not  even  bought  boxes  directly  from 
them.  I write  merely  because  I believe  those  who  criti- 
cised adversely  the  awarding  of  the  medal  spoke  without 

f Tactical  knowledge,  and  therefore  criticised  unjustly. — 
am,  sir,  yours  truly,  W.  K.  Burton. 

Imperial  University,  Toldo,  Japan, 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN. 

Sir,— I write  in  supjiort  of  an  art  supposed  to  be  on  its 
last  legs — the  painting  of  lantern  transparencies — not, 
mark  you,  the  tinting  of  photos,  but  hand-painting  on 
glass,  pure  and  simple. 

In  Mr.  W.  U.  Harrison’s  historical  notes  on  the  optical 


lantern  he  makes  some  curiously  erroneous  remarks.  He 
says,  quoting  Mr.  Chatham  Pexton,  that  “ the  advent  of 
photography  gradually  destroyed  lantern  transparency 
painting  as  a line  art.  This  is  not  quite  so.  Photography, 
on  the  contrary,  in  entering  into  rivalry  with  the  artists, 
has  caused  them  to  paint  with  greater  delicacy  and  detail 
than  ever.  The  transparencies  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic, 
though  fine  in  colour  and  effect,  were  coarse  daubs  com- 
pared with  the  best  works  of  the  present  day.  What  the 
old  artists  represented  on  a plate  9 inches  square,  the  men 
of  to-day  have  to  do  upon  inch  plates.  Photography 
has  only  reduced  the  remuneration,  unfortunately.  The 
writer  of  this  has  painted  many  thousands  of  figure  sub- 
jects without  the  assistance  of  any  photography  whatso- 
ever. So  also  have  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Doubell,  and  Mr.  Clark, 
specimens  of  whose  work  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Steward’s, 
406,  Strand  ; Messrs.  Newton  & Co.,  Fleet  Street ; Mr. 
Hughes’,  Brewster  House,  Mortimer  Road,  Kingsland 
Road,  N.,  and  other  London  opticians.  Photos  from 
life,  though  admirable  in  their  way,  have  many  points 
where  they  cannot  compete  .with  hand  paintings — colour 
to  begin  with.  No  one  can  prevent  the  sensitive  plate  from 
making  the  most  vivid  hues  of  nature  to  appear  as  a 
sombre  black.  Neither  can  anyone  put  life  into  human 
puppets  to  illustrate  stirring  action.  Some  illustrations 

from  life  ” are  quite  laughable.  Outlines  from  good  de- 
signs are  better,  but  a technical  annoyance  to  the  colourist 
is  the  film.  But  no  artist  can  equal  a good  photo  of 
statuary,  admitted. 

Mr.  Harrison  enquires  “ who  was  really  the  inventor  of 
dissolving  views.”  His  name  was  Childe,  one  of  three 
brothers,  scene-painters.  He  painted  many  transparencies 
for  the  Polytechnic,  and  had  the  pleasure,  I believe,  of 
showing  and  explaining  them  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  chromatropes.  He  died  a few 
years  ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six.  But  though 
he  is  dead,  his  art  still  survives,  and  Mr.  Harrison  has  no 
rea.son  to  go  so  far  afield  as  Italy  for  a ‘‘  first-class  painter.” 
“ Honour  to  whom  honour,”  &c.  Only  let  some  one  offer 
a prize  competition,  say  of  ten  pounds,  for  the  best  lantern 
transparency  hand  painting,  and  Britons  will  come  to  the 
front — Believe  me,  yours  truly,  Frank  Dixon. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co., 
in  your  issue  of  the  13lh  inst.,  is  mainly  a reiteration  of 
their  former  assertions,  to  which  I have  replied  in  my  pre- 
vious letters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again. 

Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.  admit  that  their  assertions  are 
in  opposition  not  only  to  my  results,  but  also  to  those  of 
the  various  authorities  whom  I have  quoted  from  time  to 
time.  This  is  obviously  an  admission  of  the  chief  point  at 
issue,  viz.,  that  the  great  mass  of  published  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  bath  processes.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  the 
strongest  recommendations  of  bath  processes  come  from  a 
country  in  which  the  Tailfer  process  is  not  protected  by  a 
patent,  and  in  which  it  could  be  freely  worked  if  it  were 
found  to  be  the  best. 

May  I take  this  opportunity  of  especially  directing  the 
attention  of  readers  interested  in  this  subject  to  Water- 
house’s article  in  the  “ British  Journal  Almanac”  for 
18881 

The  first  part  of  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.’s  letter,  re- 
lating to  the  theory  of  optical  sensitizers,  is  entirely  beside 
the  points  at  issue,  since  in  no  part  of  my  articles,  I repeat, 
have  I expressed  my  adherence  to  any  theory  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  dye  acts.  The  experiments  were  made 
without  reference  to  any  theory  whatever,  and  any  value 
the  results  may  possess  is  not  aflTected  by  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  any  particular  theory.  I may  remark  here  that 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.’s  acquaintance  with  my  articles 
is  evidently,  from  their  letters,  of  an  extremely  superficial 
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and  inaccurate  character.  They  speak,  for  instance,  in 
their  last  letter,  of  my  “ spectrum  experiments  with 
stained  or  dyed  films  of  plain  gelatine.”  As  a matter  of 
fact,  1 did  not  make  a single  experiment  with  a film  of 
plain  gelatine,  and  all  the  spectrum  experiments  were  made 
with  Paget  prize  plates  ! It  is  useless  to  discuss  a ques- 
tion with  an  opponent  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  or  state  correctly  what  one  has  really  written. 

The  fact  that  the  silver  compound  can  be  separated  from 
the  dyed  or  stained  gelatine  without  losing  its  orthocro- 
matic  properties, does  not  “ appear  in  print  for  the  first 
time  ” in  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.’s  letter  of  December 
)6th.  It  can  be  found  in  Eder’s  papers  to  which  I have 
so  frequently  referred,  {Sitzb.  d.  kais  Akad  d.  H’iasoi- 
schaft.  llVen,  1884.  Pt.  2,  pp.  11:32-11.33),  and  the  fact 
that  the  colouring  matter  forms  some  kind  of  combination 
with  the  silver  salt  is  stated  in  my  articles  (pp.  147-148) 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  my  last  letter  is,  I venture 
to  think,  sufficiently  intelligible,  without  any  further  ex- 
planation. 

With  respect  to  the  considerable  amount  of  personal 
matter  which  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.  have  seen  fit  to 
introduce  into  their  letter,  I simply  beg  to  point  out  that 
it  is  only  when  in  one  particular  predicament  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  abuse  the  other  side. 

Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.  confine  them.selves  to  making 
a number  of  assertions,  but  do  not  describe  a single 
experimental  proof  of  any  one  of  them.  They  admit  that 
their  assertions  are  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  the 
best  known  Continental  workers  on  this  subject,  but  they 
cannot  reasonably  expect  such  assertions  to  be  accepted  in 
face  of  the  laborious  and  extended  experimental  work  of 
men  like  Vogel,  Eder,  and  Schumann. 

So  far  as  I am  concerned,  this  discussion  is  now  at  an 
end. — I am,  yours  truly,  C.  H.  Botuamley. 


LECTURES  BY  CHAPMAN  JONES. 

Sir, — I have  just  come  across  a statement  in  one  of  my 
chapters  that  I inadvertently  pas-sed  over,  and  left  as  a 
bare  idea  instead  of  translating  it  into  proper  language. 
Will  you  please  insert  the  enclosed  errata? — Yours  faith- 
fully, Chapman  Jones. 

\'Mh  January,  1888. 

Errata. 

Page  819,  1st  column,  18th  .and  19th  lines  : — 
hutealof^'  The  perspective  of  a picture  as  produced 
by  any  ordin.ary  lens  is  absolutely  correct,”  &c. 

Head,  “ The  perspective  of  a picture  as  produced  by  any 
ordinaiy  non-distorting  photographic  objective  is  cor- 
rect when  proper  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  sensitive 
plate  perpendicular.” 

Page  819,  1st  column,  35th  line  : — 

After  “centre  of  the  plate,” 

Add^^  So  far  as  the  possibility  of  moving  it  in  a hori- 
zontal direction  is  concerned.” 


|)rocfctbtngs  of  Sorulus. 

London  and  Provincial  Puotooraphio  Association. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  C.  H. 
Cook  in  the  chair. 

Agreeably  with  announcement  at  the  previous  meeting,  F.  W. 
Hart  exhibited  his  apparatus  for  flashing  pyrotechnic  powder. 
It  consisted  of  rectangular  metal  reservoir  to  hold  methylated 
spirit,  with  two  wicks  fitted,  one  at  each  end,  on  which  metal 
cupe  were  screwed  when  not  in  use.  A receptacle  for  holding  a 
measured  quantity  of  flashing  powder  was  attached.  This  being 
the  subject  of  a p.atent  applied  for,  particulars  were  not  disclosed. 
A pneumatic  ball  and  tube  attached  to  this  ejected  the  charge 
through  two  spirit  flames  arranged  in  a line,  causing  a bril- 
liant flash.  A sheet  of  asbestos  covered  the  top  of  the  reser- 
voir to  protect  the  spirit  from  the  heat  of  the  flash . 


F.  A.  Bridge  passed  round  some  negatives  that  had  been 
taken  that  afternoon  in  hit  studio  with  the  same  apparatus  as 
now  exhibited — using  a rapid  rectilinear  lens,  open  aperture. 
He  then  took  several  photographs  of  a group  of  the  members 
assembled,  the  light  being  flashed  by  F.  W.  Hart.  5 grains  of 
magnesium  powder  were  used  for  each  flash.  The  results  were 
promised  to  be  shown  the  following  week. 

W.  H.  Harrison  said  some  years  ago  he  had  considerable 
experience  with  magnesium  light,  which  might  be  divided  into 
two  classes  ; the  instantaneous,  as  used  that  evening,  and  the 
sand  lamp,  from  which  the  light  was  of  longer  duration  and 
more  diffused.  A funnel  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  an  upright  iron 
rod  fitted  into  a stout  wooden  b.aseboard  ; just  below  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel  a spirit  lamp  is  fixed,  having  the  wick  in  a hori- 
zontal position  at  one  end,  immediately  underneath  the  outlet 
of  the  funnel.  Magnesium  powder  mixed  with  sand  is  used, 
which,  running  through  the  funnel  and  coming  into  contact 
with  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  is  ignited,  producing  one  bril- 
liant line  of  light,  the  length  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  mixed  with  the  magnesium  powder.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  produced  a line  of  light  equal  to  about  four  feet  with  this 
aratus. 

. W.  Wharton  showed  a print  from  a negative  taken  by 
flashing  gun-cotton. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  w.as  of  opinion  that  gun-cotton  and 
magnesium  gave  a more  diffused  light  than  magnesium  powder 
alone. 

J.  J.  Briginshaw  passed  round  a photograph  of  a card  party 
taken  with  the  flashing  light  by  G.  G.  Kockwood,  of  New  York. 
The  interior  of  the  room  and  figures  were  well  brought  out. 
The  photograph  had  been  sent  to  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  for- 
warded it  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  exhibition. 

W.  H.  Prestwick  banded  round  a pressure  frame  for  printing 
out  opal  pictures.  The  back  of  the  frame  is  closely  fitted,  and 
is  further  kept  in  position  to  insure  accurate  register,  after 
inspection  of  the  plate,  by  a piece  of  wire  projecting  horizon- 
tally from  each  side  and  fitting  into  recesses  in  the  frame.  On 
the  inside  of  the  back  three  india-rubber  “ suckers,”  arranged 
in  a triangular  form,  hold  the  opal  plate. 

J.  Briginshaw  remarked  that  a frame  on  the  same  principle 
had  been  shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  a year  or  two  ago,  he 
believed,  by  W.  Ashman.  The  frame  then  shown  had  one  india- 
rubber  sucker  to  fasten  on  to  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 
plate,  instead  of  three,  as  in  the  frame  then  before  the  meeting. 

W.  U.  PiiESTWicH  also  exhibited  a bromide  opal  that  had  been 
exposed  12  inches  from  a gas  jet  during  a greater  part  of  the 
meeting ; the  image  was  not  sufliciently  printed  out. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  a plate,  a portion  of  which  had 
been  intensified  by  Howard  Farmer’s  method,  published  in  the 
Nkw.s  of  the  2:3rd  ult.  ; the  other  end  of  the  plate  had  been 
treated  with  the  same  intensifier  slightly  modified;  both  parts 
of  the  plate  were  equally  good,  but  it  was  claimed  that  the 
solution  was  less  muddy  in  use  from  the  modifications  adopted. 

Herbert  C.  Wharton  was  elected  a member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

On  Thursday  next  (which  will  be  a lantern  night),  the  ad- 
journed discussion  on  \V.  H.  Harrison’s  paper,  “ Historical  Notes 
on  the  Lantern,”  will  take  place. 


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  January  12th,  H.  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  read  a paper  on  “ Photography  and  the 
Printing  Press.”  Frances  Cobb  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a very  large  gathering  of  members  and  visitors  interested  in 
the  subject ; altogether  one  hundred  in  number.  The  subject 
proved  a most  attractive  one.  Not  only  was  the  lecture  illus- 
trated by  a series  of  lantern -slide  pictures  upon  the  screen,  but 
Mr.  Wo^  had  secured  the  assistance  of  the  leading  illustrated 
journals  and  of  firms  engaged  in  process  work,  &c.,  so  that  the 
walls  of  the  club  were  covered  with  excellent  examples  of  pro- 
cesses and  illustrations  of  methods  of  phot3gravure,  &c.  These 
pictures  and  objects  of  interest  will  be  on  exhibition  for  some 
time. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Wood  described  type-block 
processes,  methods  of  obtaining  grain,  &c.,  and  treated  of  the 
inventions  of  Pretsch,  Dallas,  Bruce,  Husband,  Woodbury, 
Waterhouse,  and  Sawyer. 

A most  exhaustive  discussion  followed,  in  which,  amongst 
1 others,  Messrs.  Bolas,  Traill  Taylor,  Charles  W . Hasting^^ 
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Walker  (Messrs.  Boutall  and  Walker),  Geddes  (of  Messrs.  Water- 
low’s),  Foxlee,  Drewett,  Leffman,  and  C.  Geard  took  part. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  January  26tb,  is  “ A Tour  in 
Spain,”  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  pictures,  by  Andrew 
Pringle.  Meeting  at  8 p.m. 

Exhibition  of  Pictures  and  Blochs  illustrating  Photo  mechanical 
Printing  Processes  and  Photogratntre. 

The  examples  lent  to  illustrate  Trueman  Wood’s  lecture  on 
“ Photography  and  the  Printing  Press  ” are  now  on  exhibition 
at  the  Camera  Club,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Press  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  are  invited  to 
an  inspection.  Admission  on  presentation  of  card.  The 
pictures  and  examples  of  processes  include  works  lent  by 
the  following  firms  and  gentlemen  : — Annan  and  Swan,  photo- 
gravure, &c.  ; The  Autotype  Co.,  autogravure  and  blocks,  &c. ; 
’T.  Bolas,  impressions  from  Woodbury’s  first  mould,  Pretsch 
method,  Dallastype,  &c..  &c. ; Boussod  V.aladon  and  Co.  (late 
Goupil  and  Co.),  photogravure,  &c.  ; E.  Bruce,  white  line  etching 
blocks  and  prints ; D.  Dallas,  Dallastints,  Dallastypes,  &c.  ; 
J.  Dredge,  illustrations  of  Husnik’s  method  ; Mr.  Foxlee,  photo- 
gravure ; Mr.  Griggs,  chromo-collotypes  and  chromo-photo- 
lithographs, &c. ; Gus.  Grainger,  illustrations  of  processes  based 
on  Fox  Talbot’s  ; The  Graphic,  original  drawings  and  repro- 
ductions of  same ; Chas.  Hastings,  illustrations  of  various 
processes  ; J.  Handcock,  photo-engravings,  &c.  ; The  Illustrated 
London  Neios,  original  drawings  and  reproductions  ; Captain 
Maycock,  Sergeant-Major  Husband’s  process;  C.  Lefman, 
specimens  of  block  printing  ; The  Meisonbach  Co.,  pictures  from 
type  printing  blocks,  &c  ; Sprague  and  Co.,  ink  photo  process  : 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  heliogravures,  reproduction  from  Daguerrotype  ; 
The  Typographic  Etching  Co.  (Messrs.  Dawson),  photogravure, 
&c. ; Waterlow  and  Sons,  collotypes,  &c. ; Walker  and  Boutall. 


Leicester  and  Leicestershikb  Photographic  Society. 
The  first  meeting  for  the  present  year  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s 
Parlour,  Old  Town  Hall,  on  the  11th  inst.,  W.  'P.  Tucker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Matthews  proposed  that  the  exchange  syst  «m  be 
inaugurated  between  the  members,  as  several  had  iutimat  ed  to 
him  their  desire  to  have  such  an  arrangement  in  fore  e,  by 
means  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  apparatus, 
&c.,  for  use  in  photography  to  other  members  who  might  be  de- 
sirous of  possessing  the  same.  This  having  been  carried,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  an  exchange  register  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  room  on  the  nights  of  meeting,  so  that  mem- 
bers might  have  an  opportunity  of  inspection. 

The ’Treascrkr  and  Hon.  Secretary  presented  their  report 
for  the  past  year,  showing  a balance  in  hand,  after  discharging 
all  liabilities,  of  nearly  £9,  which  was  considered  highly  satis- 
factory. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  officers  be  re-elected  en  bloc  for 
the  ensuing  session  ; viz.  : — 

President— Geo.  Bankart.  Vice-President — W.  Underwood. 

Treasurer — W.  Sculthorp. 

Hon.  Secretary — H.  Pickering,  High  Cross  Street. 

CoOTTOiMee— Messrs.  Toller,  Tucker,  Sculthorp,  and  Broad - 
head. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a conversetzione  to  assist 
at  a demonstration,  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  in  portraiture  by  the 
magnesium  light,  performed  by  sprinkling  magnesium  powder 
on  pjToxyline,  which,  with  an  expenditure  of  20  grains  magne- 
sium and  15  grains  gun-cotton,  resulted  in  a well-exposed  nega- 
tive of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Tucker,  which,  although  rather  de- 
cided in  light  and  shade,  exemplified  in  a striking  manner  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  process. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  names  of  members 
willing  to  assist  with  papers  and  demonstrations  for  the  ensuing 
session. 


Derby  Photoorai'Hic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  January  10th,  at  the 
rooms,  Victoria  Street,  when  there  was  an  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  by  the  members. 

On  January  1 :th  the  annual  conversazione  and  exhibition  of 
photographs  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
dense  fog  which  prevailed,  there  was  a large  gathering  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  to  view  the  pictures,  &c.,  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  hall  were  well  covered,  consisting  of  views  of  exquisite 
scenery  in  Derbyshire,  the  Lake  district,  the  South  of  France 


and  the  Pyrenees,  and  views  of  quaint  streets  in  France,  &c. 
During  the  eveningan  excellent  selection  of  music  was  performed 
by  the  band. 

At  intervals  demonstrations  in  the  platiuotype  process  were 
given  by  Kichard  Keene,  and  on  contact  printing  on  Eastman 
bromide  and  Fry's  argentotype  papers  by  Thomas  Scotton. 
There  was  also  an  interesting  lantern  exhibition  of  slides  chiefly 
by  the  members,  conducted  by  Berbwin  Cooper. 

The  Mayor  of  Derby,  who  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
address,  was  presented  by  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  with  a copy  of  the  picture  which  took  the  first  prize  in 
the  competition  last  year. 

During  the  evening  a telegram  was  received  from  Captain 
W.  de  W.  Abney,  President  of  the  Society,  expressing  regret  at 
being  unable  to  be  present,  and  his  good  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Association. 

Richard  Keene,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  delivered 
an  able  and  interesting  address. 

On  Friday,  January  13th,  the  annual  dinner  was  held. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  A.ssociation. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  January  12,  J.  H.  Day  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  bavin  j;  been  read  and 
pas.sed,  Mr.  Day  jiroceeded  to  read  his  address,  which  was 
listened  to  with  interest  and  attention.  After  dealing  with 
matters  immediately  concerning  the  AssocLation,  Mr.  Day  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a sketch,  showing  much  research,  of  photo- 
graphy from  its  infancy  up  to  the  present.  At  its  conclusion  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  have  the  paper  published  for  the 
use  of  the  members. 

B.  J.  Bayce  exhibited  prints  from  a negitive  taken  by  the 
magnesium  flash  light  on  the  night  of  the  annual  supper  of  the 
Liver|x>ol  and  Birkenhead  Associations.  Representing,  as  it 
did,  the  interior  of  a large  room  with  some  forty  figures  at 
various  distances  from  the  camera,  it  was  exceedingly  sh.arp  all 
over,  and  well  illuminated.  Four  different  flashes,  of  seven 
grains  of  magnesium  each,  had  been  fired  on  gun-cotton  as 
simultaneously  as  possible  at  different  sides  of  the  room,  outside 
the  range  of  the  camera,  of  course ; the  result  being  a very  even 
diffusion  of  the  light,  and  no  harsh  shadows.  Mr.  Sayce  stated 
that  in  order  to  ensure  a complete  consumption  of  the  powder 
used  it  was  necessary  it  shouid  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  gun  cotton  ; if  merely  scattered  on  the  top  a considerable 
quantity  would  be  blown  away  by  the  force  of  the  flash  and 
escape  being  burnt. 

Several  members  gave  their  experience  of  the  use  of  the  light, 
dwelling  strongly  on  the  neceesity  of  keeping  at  a lespectful 
distance  from  the  powder  at  the  time  of  ignition,  burnt  hands 
and  hair  being  often  the  result  of  incautiously  approaching  too 
close. 

F.  N.  Eaton  gave  a demonstration  of  “ Transparency 
Printing  by  the  Wet  Collodion  Process,”  which  excited  much 
attention  from  the  younger  workers,  being  to  many  of  them 
quite  a novelty. 

The  demonstration  was  followed  by  a discussion  of  the 
respective  merits  of  the  wet  and  dry  process  for  lantern  slides, 
Mr.  Eaton  maintaining  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  perfectly 
clear  glass  with  gelatine  ; the  verdict,  however,  was  in  favour  of 
dry  plates,  the  facility  of  using  them  amply  compensating  for 
any  slight  technical  excellence  possessed  by  collodion  when  the 
trouble  of  using  is  taken  into  consideration. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman  Street, 
on  Thursday,  Jan  12th,  1888,  E.  N.  Ashworth  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Tom  S.  Dawson  w.as  unanimously  elected  a member. 

The  Secretary  then  exhibited  some  of  WoollTs  patent  adhesive 
mounts,  and  explained  the  method  of  using,  and  distributed 
sample  mounts  and  pricelists.  Their  advantage  to  amateurs  was 
favourably  commented  on. 

Several  experiments  were  then  made  in  the  magnesium  flash 
light,  J.  Boothroyd  and  B.  H.  Nobult  showing  the  gun-cotton 
and  maguesium  process,  and  T.  Parkinson  a flash  light  by 
the  aid  of  alcohol.  He  had  the  magnesium  in  a wide  necked 
bottle,  with  two  glass  tube-<  through  the  cork,  one  tube  going  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  other  just  through  the  cork  ; to  the 
} shorter  tube  he  had  fixed  a pneumatic  ball,  and  by  squeezing 
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which  he  could  eject  a quantity  of  the  magnesium  powder  on  to 
a flannel  on  which  a little  alcohol  had  been  poured,  and  ignited. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  this  was  the  better  method  ; 
that  it  was  more  under  control,  and  the  magnesium  was  more 
completely  consumed. 

A new  book,  entitled  •*  Practical  Guide  to  Photographic  and 
Photo-Mechanical  Printing  Processes,”  by  W.  K.  Burton,  and 
published  by  Marion  and  Co.,  London,  was  shown  and  favourably 
commented  on. 

Walter  Staton  brought  a quantity  of  prints  on  Fry’s  bromide 
paper,  which  were  much  admired. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  by  J.  Booth  ro  yd, 
who  exhibited  a new  oil  lantern,  styled  the  metamorphoser, 
kindly  lent  by  William  Banks  ; a number  of  slides  were  passed 
through,  made  by  T.  Parkinson  and  J.  Boothroyd,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  professional  ones  lent  by  William  Banks. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  Technical  Board  School,  Bridge  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
inst.,  E.  H.  Jaques  (Vice-president)  in  the  chair  ; 78  members 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mrs.  Harts,  and  J.  Cotterill,  J.  F.  Hall  Edwards,  E.  .Marlow, 
E.  Marlow,  junr.,  J.  A.  Richards,  E.  Fowler,  H.  W.  South  ill, 
C,  H.  Barnsley,  Jas.  Allen  Smith,  .and  W.  Barrows  were  elected 
members,  and  W.  H.  Blumfield,  F.  W.  Hamps,  A.  E.  Harts,  and 
R.  T.  Baxter  were  nominated  for  election. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Marion  and  Co.,  pre- 
senting Burton’s  new  book  on  printing  processes,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Marion  and  Co.  for  the  same. 

Carbon  pictures  on  opal  were  shown  bv  W.  Curtis. 

Question  Box  contained — “ What  is  the  best  solution  to  use 
in  mounting  pictures  on  glass,  beyond  putting  in  metal  rims?' 

A.  Pumphrey  ; 20  grains  of  gelatine  and  1 ounce  of  water.  ’ 

E.  H.  J AQDES : 20  grains  of  gelatine,  5 minims  of  glycerine, 
and  one  ounce  of  water. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a display  of 
lantern  slides  by  the  lantern  committee — a very  large  nnmber 
having  been  sent  in  by  the  members  for  exhibition,  the  greater 
part  of  which  showed  a very  considerable  advance  in  quality  on 
the  last  exhibition.  Amongst  them  was  a very  interesting 
collection  of  slides  from  negativss  taken  underground  by 
means  of  magnesium  torches  at  a cslliery  in  the  neighbouring 
districts. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Photographic 
Society  took  place  on  Tuesday,  January  10th,  in  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Surrey  Street;  A.  S.  Platts,  Vice-President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a good  attendence  of  members. 

After  the  confirmation  of  minutes,  H.  Pawson  was  elected  a 
member. 

T.  G.  Hibbert  having  kindly  volunteered  to  lend  the  Society 
over  a hundred  lantern  slides  taken  by  Colonel  Hooper  in 
Burmah,  it  was  resolved  that  a semi-public  exhibition  of  them 
should  be  held  at  an  early  date,  the  details  to  be  left  to  the 
Council. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  next  read  a paper 
on  ‘‘  Lantern  Slide  Making,’’  and  this  was  followed  by  practical 
demonstrations,  Mr.  Charlesworth  developing  a Mawson  plate 
with  the  meta-bisulphite  developer ; Mr.  Hibbert,  two  Mawson’s 
plates  with  Berkeley’s  sulphite  developer ; Mr.  Furniss,  two 
Mawson’s  plates  with  ferrous  oxalate  ; and  Mr.  Platts,  two  Fry’s 
plates  with  ferrous  oxalate.  The  demonstrations  were  on  the 
whole  succe-ssful,  the  pyro  developers  being  about  as  clean  as 
the  iron  developers. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Charlesworth  for  his  paper  concluded 
the  business. 


Society  of  Amateur  Photographer.s  of  New  York. 

The  regular  monthly  lantern  exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  28,  1887,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  122, 
West  36th  Street,  and  comprised  one  hundred  lantern  slides 
contributed  to  the  interchange  of  societies  by  the  Boston  Camera 
Club,  in  addition  to  a few  others  made  by  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  Boston  slides  represented  the  work  of  ten  or  twelve 


members,  and  proved  to  be  much  more  creditable  to  the  club 
than  last  year’s  work.  Several  new  names  were  mentioned. 

C.  Eaton’s  views  opened  the  exhibition  ; they  showed  excellent 
skill. 

W.  G.  Read  had  some  pretty  views  taken  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, near  the  Ridge  House. 

T.  Philbrick  showed  fine  surf  efiects  and  a beautiful  view  of 
Narragansett  Pier.  One  of  a wreck  near  Newport  was  excellent. 

The  interior  of  a church  and  exterior  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
by  J.  P.  Loud,  were  highly  commendable. 

A road  in  Newport,  by  W.  O.  Lewis,  was  also  well  received. 

J.  Preston  had  a series  of  excellent  instantaneous  views;  one, 
of  the  “ Nibbles’  Lighthouse,”  was  beautifully  clear  and  sharp. 
His  surf  views  around  Newport  were  greatly  admired. 

One  slide,  contributed  by  C.  W.  Lattimer,  made  from  his  paper 
negative  of  a view  looking  across  the  Mercede  River  in  the  Yose- 
mite  Valley,  was  particularly  clear  and  free  from  grain. 

By  some  others  were  excellent  snow  scenes,  views  of  log  huts 
in  the  snow,  showing  the  delicate  shadow.s  of  the  bushes  playing 
on  the  same. 

Also  fine  pictures  of  New  England  elms  along  a roadside,  and 
views  of  old  apple  trees  with  their  quaint  irregular  .shaped 
branches  in  an  orchard. 

Following  the  Boston  slides,  several  by  II.  J.  Newton,  on  col- 
lodio-chloride  plates, were  shown,  which  had  a peculiar  red  colour, 
but  were  at  the  same  time  extremely  clear. 

A novel  phantom  picture  made  by  Mrs.  Thorn,  Jr.,  showed 
the  peculiar  effects  that  may  be  accidentally  obtained  by  making 
two  exposures  on  the  same  plate.  There  were  also  a few  good 
experimental  slides  shown  by  L.  P.  Atkinson. 

The  exhibition  closed  with  an  excellent  view  of  the  rocks  at 
Mount  Dessett,  by  Edward  Gallagher,  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  lantern  was  operated  by  ^lessrs.  Lawrence,  Frisbie,  and 
Eckert,  and  the  titles  were  read  oflf  by  Secretary  Granger. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mosley  Street  Cafe.  New- 
castle  on-Tyne,  on  the  10th  inst.,  J.  P.  Gibson,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  the  Chairman  called  upon  the 
Hon.  Secretary  to  read  the  seventh  annual  report,  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted  : — 

“ The  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  highly  successful 
exhibition  of  photographs  in  conne.xion  with  the  Royal  Jubilee 
Exhibition.  'The  exhibits  in  this  section  were  very  much  appre- 
ciated, and  formed  altagether  a very  interesting  feature  of  the 
Newcastle  Exhibition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  and  better 
space  could  not  be  given  us.  A lantern  slide  competition,  con- 
fined to  members,  was  held  in  March  ; two  medals  ivere  offered, 
aud  judges  appointed  to  make  the  award  ; the  exhibition  of  the 
slides  took  place  in  public  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Institute.  Papers  and  demonstrations  were  given  by  Mr.  John 
Jackson  on  ‘ Eastman  Stripping  Films,’  aud  Mr.  J.  Pike  on 
‘Photo- micrography,’  though  various  other  subjects  (notably 
‘ Orthochromatic  Photography  ’)  have  been  discussed.  Eight 
new  members  have  been  elected  during  1887 ; on  the  other  side 
we  have  lost  several  by  removal  and  resignation.  The  Associa- 
tion loses  this  year  (as  an  active  member)  in  the  person  of  its 
late  President,  Professor  Herschel,  who  has  left  Newcastle,  its 
most  influential  and  hardworking  member.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  members  generally  to  come  forward  with  much  more  energy 
than  hitherto  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  in 
furtherance  of  this  object  the  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive 
communications  from  gentlemen  able  and  willing  to  contribute 
papers.” 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (P.  M.  Laws)  then  read  the  financial 
statement  for  the  year  ending  1887,  showing  a small  balance  in 
hand. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  elected  for  the  current 
year  ? — 

I’raident — A.  S.  Stevenson,  J.P. 

Vice-Fresidentt—J.  P.  Gibson  and  H.  R.  Proctor. 

Council— M.  Auty,  T.  Galloway,  H.  C.  Hemy,  J.  F.  Maling, 
J.  Pike,  W.  Parry,  J.  \V.  Robson,  E.  Schumann,  H.  Shand,  and 
L.  Williamson. 

Hon.  Treasurer — P.  M.  Laws. 

Hon.  Necrefary— Edgar  O,  Lee,  3,  Woodbine  Road,  Qosforth 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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It  was  determined  that  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month  during  the  year, 
excepting  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Septemb.sr.  For  the 
present  the  monthly  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Mosley  Street 
Cafe,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A discussion  upon  “ Halation  ” then  followed,  the  Chairman 
reading  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  subject  (see  pare  38). 
^A  short  paper  followed,  by  H.  R.  Proctor,  Mr.  Lang,  of 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Aberdeen,  contributing  their 
experience.  P.  M.  Laws,  J.  Pike,  H.  C.  Hemy,  and  others,  also 
took  part. 

Mr.  Lano  then  addressed  the  meeting  about  the  coming  QIas* 
gow  Exhibition,  and  said  that  photography  should  be  included 
amongst  the  fine  arts. 

“ The  Development  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates,  especially  Instan- 
taneous Work,”  was  the  subject  chosen  for  the  next  meeting. 

I ’A.  S.  Stevenson,  the  newly-elected  President,  moved  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Professor  Herschell,  his  predecessor  in  office,  in  a 
very  happy  and  complimentary  speech.  He  then  alluded  to  his 
connexion  with  the  old  Photographic  Society,  formed  in  1851, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Newall  were  also  members. 

A relic  of  those  days,  a calotype  portrait  of  18.’>3,  was  shown 
by  the  President.  Although  the  result  of  an  exposure  of  fifteen 
minutes,  it  was  tolerably  sh  irp,  and,  artistically  speaking,  was  of 
far  greater  merit  than  the  majority  of  modern  photographs. 


and,  being  double  the  distance  from  the  lights  than  the  sitter,  it 
is  four  times  as  dark,  and,  therefore,  the  correct  density.  A 
white  overhead  screen,  being  spread  about  four  feet  above  the 
person,  has  a very  good  effect,  it  giving  more  light  to  the  hair. 
These  are  small  matters,  but  a good  deal  depends  upon  them. 
The  process  has  a great  future.” 

Photograthic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  January 
25th  will  be  “ Lantern  Matters.”  This  is  a lantern  night,  to 
which  visitors  are  invited. 


%o  (Cornspnbcnts. 

,*•  Oommun'cationa  intended  for  the  E titor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  un ler  cover  and  a tdressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photoohaphic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.').  ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forw.irdud  to  “Pipkr  and  Cahtcb,  Puotoqbapuic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.” 

Jackson  Bros. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  photographs, 
which  are  not  only  excellent  as  photographs,  but  also  show  good 
judgment  as  regards  the  positions  selected.  We  shall  send  them 
to  a friend  who  is  interested  in  the  work  of  public  elementary 
education.  Send  a set  to  the  Editor  of  the  Graphic. 

Constant  Reader. — Oleic  acid — a fluid  fatty  acid — is  generally 
sold  undei  this  name. 


®alh  tn  Stubro. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition. — W.  W.  Winter  writes  ; — “ In  your 
report  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  the  Oth  inst.,  you  have  made 
a slight  error  as  to  the  awards,  and  in  justice  to  myself,  I beg  to 
state  that  the  silver  me  lal  was  awarded  to  my  picture  ‘ The 
Rhymster  and  his  Victim,’  and  the  bronze  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  for 
• Water  Rats.’  ” 

“ Griggs’  Journal  of  Indian  Art.” — We  have  received  for 
review  a complete  set  of  the  Journal  of  Indian  Art,  photo- 
lithographed  and  printed  by  Mr.  Griggs,  of  Elm  House,  Peck- 
ham,  and  issued  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly.  There  are 
before  us  twenty-one  numbers,  dating  from  January,  1884,  to 
January,  1888,  and  the  series  form  a magnificent  monument  to 
the  energy,  skill,  and  resource  of  Mr.  Griggs.  Considering  what 
is  given,  the  price  is  surprisingly  low,  2s,  per  number.  We  shall 
say  more  about  the  matter  next  week. 

“The  Hayfield:”  Photographed  by  Emmerson,  and  Photo- 
engraved  BY  Dawson. — The  plate  has  been  sent  us,  and  we 
shall  review  it  next  week  ; in  the  meantime  we  may  say  it  is  a 
credit  to  photographer  and  photo-engraver. 

The  Liverpool  Photographic  Exhibition. — The  Hon.  Secre* 
tary,  Thomas  L.  Mayne,  of  Fenwick  Court,  Liverpool,  informs 
us  that  the  time  for  sending  in  applications  for  space  has  been 
extended  to  the  31st  of  this  mouth.  He  also  informs  us  that 
everything  bids  fair  for  a first  class  exhibition,  but  the  com- 
mittee desire  to  make  it  as  completely  representative  as  possible 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Gre.vt  Britain. — The 
usual  Monthly  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place 
next  Tuesday,  January  24th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East.  Open  at  7 p.m.  for  conversation  and  journals. 

Mastic  and  Bis.muth  Cement. — Dissolve  gum  mastic  in  chloro- 
form, and  thicken  with  nitrate  of  bismuth.  The  solution  of 
mastic  should  be  neirly  saturated. 

Photo-Electric  Currents. — By  J.  Moser. — The  author 
finds  that  the  electro  motive  force  produced  by  the  action  of 
sunlight  on  chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide  of  silver  plates  can  be 
considerably  iucreassd  by  immersing  them  in  a bath  of  a dye, 
say,  erythrosin. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Dr.  Vogel  on  the  Flash  Light. — Dr.  Vogel,  writing  in 
Anthony's  Jiulletin,  says: — “I  have  observed  that  many  people 
fall  into  mistake.s  in  the  application  of  the  magnesium  flash  light, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  screen  of  tissue 
paper.  They  generally  have  it  too  large  and  place  it  too  close  to 
the  lamp,  shading  the  reflector  near  the  sitter.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  shady  part  of  the  person  will  remain  too  dark.  The 
tissue  paper  is  only  to  prevent  the  rays  from  falling  direct  on 
the  face,  and  for  this  a piece  one  foot  square  is  fully  sufficient. 
The  background  is  also  generally  too  dark.  I use  a white  one  ; 


Geo.  W.  Phillips. — 1.  We  have  never  seen  it,  and  we  have  doubts 
whether  it  reallv  exists.  2.  Write  to  Hopkin  and  Williams, 
Operative  Chemists,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Girden.  3.  Only  just 
possible,  BO  much  light  being  required  ; with  a powerful  electric 
light,  however,  it  becomes  less  difficult,  but  hardly  a convenient 
method  of  wot  king. 

C.  J.  Adkins. — 1.  Not  quite  so  long  or  so  soft;  the  best  we  have 
seen  comes  from  Cyprus.  Write  to  one  of  the  asbestos  companies 
for  samples  of  their  best  qualities. 

R.  Keene. — Thanks.  Paper  received,  and  will  appear  in  our  next. 

John  R.  Wilson. — His  formula  is  incorrect.  All  beyond  a 
distance  for  the  Isns  equal  to  one  hundred  times  its  equivalent 
focus  will  be  suffiriently  well  in  focus  with  an  aperture  of 

Loma. — The  first  in  the  Year-Book  list.  2.  We  prefer  the 
former.  3.  One  of  the  salt  to  six  of  water.  4.  Again  we  must 
refer  you  to  the  Year-Book;  the  first  on  the  list  being  that 
which  we  consider  beat  for  all-round  work.  5.  I'o  each  ounce  of 
the  solution  add  one  grain  of  citric  acid.  6.  We  cannot  tell  you. 
7.  We  have  not  trieit  them. 

G.  and  W.  Morgan. — Use  benzole— that  is  to  say,  the  real  article 
from  coal  tar — and  if  it  operates  too  rapidly,  lower  its  action  by 
adding  turpentine. 

Q.  G. — It  is  a brush  made  up  with  long  and  loose  badger-hairs,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  artists’  goods. 

Oxonian.— For  general  work,  we  should  say  that  No.  1 is  by  far 
the  best,  although,  in  some  cases,  a wider  angle  is  required,  and 
No.  2 may  be  desirable. 

A.  W.  W. — Dissolve  gum  dammar  in  benzole,  about  sixty  grains  to 
an  ounce  being  a suitable  proportion  for  general  work. 

T.  W.  II. — 1.  We  believe  the  proportions  thus  given  work  well, 
and  that  no  additional  acid  is  required.  2.  Y'es ; grains.  3.  Only 
partially,  and,  after  filtration,  the  solution  will  be  in  working 
order. 

W.  N.— 1. — The  platinotype  paper  referred  to  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
not  in  the  market,  and  you  will  have  to  prepare  it  yourself. 
2.  The  matter  is  one  referring  to  the  business  of  the  publishers, 
and  we  have  handed  over  your  letter  to  them. 
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may  deem  it  neoessary. 
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HUSBAND’S  PROCESS  OF  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 
IN  HALF-TONE. 


Tins  method,  published  iu  detail  about  nine  months  ago, 
has  recently  gained  some  attention,  and  at  the  recent 
lectures  of  H.  Trueman  Wood  at  the  Camera  Club,  much 
interest  was  expressed  in  subject.  Hence  no  apology  is 
needed  for  now  once  more  referring  to  the  matter  in  some 
detail. 

The  method  in  question,  which  Husband  calls  papyro- 
tiut,  may  be  regarded  as  such  a modiheation  of  Abney’s 
papyrotyf^  (see  his  “ Instruction  in  Photography  ” 
Seventh  Edition,  page  313)  as  shall  lead  to  the  production 
of  a grained  image  from  a negative  after  nature— a grained 
transfer,  in  fact— which  shall  be  sufficiently  definite  to  be 
transferred  to  stone,  and  to  print  in  the  lithographic  press. 

The  main  factor  is  the  production  of  the  grains  in 
common  salt  added  to  the  gelatinous  mixture  with  which 
the  paper  is  coated  in  the  first  instance  ; while  the  same 
salt,  and  also  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  are  added  to  the 
sensitizing  bath. 

The  details  of  the  method  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  areas  follows  : — 

Any  good  surfaced  paper  is  floated  on  a bath  composed  of  ; 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  flake)  8 ounces 

Glycerine  ounce 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 2 ounces 

Water f,0  „ 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  solution  is  not  overheated, 
and  that  the  paper  is  coated  without  bubbles.  It  is  then  dried’ 
in  a temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  The  paper  will  take  about  ten 
hours  to  dry,  and  in  this  state  will  keep  for  years.  When  re- 
quired for  use  it  should  be  sensitised  by  floating,  or  immersing, 
iu  a bath  of  ; — 

Bichromate  of  potash 1 ounce 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^ 

Feiricyanide  of  potassium 100  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  ounces 

This  need  not  be  done  in  the  dark  room,  as  the  solution  is  not 
sensitive  to  light. 

The  paper,  after  sensitising,  is  dried  in  a temperature  of  70°, 
and  in  a dark  room.  When  dry,  it  is  exposed  under  any  half- 
tone negative,  in  the  ordinary  printing  frame.  It  is  preferable 
to  print  in  sunlight,  and,  for  negatives  of  medium  density,  an 
exposure  of  three  minutes  is  required  ; but  the  exposure  will 
vary  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative.  The  correct  time 
of  exposure  can  best  be  judged  by  looking  at  the  print  in  the 
frame.  When  the  image  appears  on  the  transfer  paper  of  a 
dark  fawn  colour  on  a yellow  ground,  the  transfer  is  sufficiently 
printed.  It  is  put  into  a bath  of  cold  water  about  ten  minutes, 
until  the  soluble  gelatine  has  taken  up  its  full  quantity  of  water  ; 
then  taken  out,  placed  on  a flat  piece  of  stone,  glass,  or  zinc- 
plate,  and  the  surface  dried  with  blotting  paper. 


The  action  of  the  light  has  been  to-  render  the  parts  to  which 
it  has  penetrated  through  the  negative  partly  insoluble,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  granulated.  A hard  transfer  ink  is  now  used, 
composed  of — 

White  virgin  wax  ...  ...  ...  ...  J ounce 

Stearine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  J „ 

Common  resin  4 „ 

These  are  melted  together  in  a crucible  over  a small  g<as  jet,  and 
to  them  are  added,  four  ounces  of  chalk  printing  ink,  and  the 
mixture  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  spirits  of 
turpentine.  A soft  sponge  is  saturated  with  this  mixture,  and 
rubbed  gently  over  the  exposed  paper  (in  this  stage  the  nature 
of  the  grain  can  be  best  seen).  An  ordinary  letter-press  roller, 
charged  with  a little  ink  from  the  inking-slab,  is  then  pased  over 
the  transfer,  causing  the  ink  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  part.s  aftected 
by  the  light,  and  removing  it  from  the  parts  unacted  upon.  It 
will  be  found  that  with  practice,  rolling  slowly  and  carefully  as 
a letter-press  printer  would  his  forme,  the  ink  will  be  removed 
by  the  roller  according  to  the  action  that  has  taken  place  by 
light,  leaving  the  shadows  fully  charged  with  ink,  and  the 
high  lights  almost  clear,  the  result  being  a grained  transfer  in 
greasy  ink.  The  transfer  is  next  put  into  a weak  bath  of  tannin 
and  bichromate  of  potash  for  a few  minutes,  and  when  taken 
out  the  surplus  solution  should  be  carefully  dried  off  between 
clean  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  The  transfer  is  hung  up  to  dry, 
and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  the  whole  of  the  still  sensitive  surface 
should  be  exposed  to  light  for  about  two  minutes.  A weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  should  be  used  for  damping  the  transfer 
(about  1 iu  100),  and  this  should  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
transfer  with  a soft  sponge.  After  it  has  been  damped  about 
four  times,  it  should  be  carefully  put  between  clean  sheets  of 
blotting-  paper,  and  the  surplus  moisture  removed.  A cold 
polished  stone  is  then  set  in  the  press,  and,  after  everything  is 
ready,  the  transfer  is  placed  on  the  stone  and  pulled  through 
twice.  The  stone  or  scraper  is  then  reversed,  and  the  transfer 
is  again  twice  pulled  through.  A moderate  pressure  and  a hard 
backing  sheet  should  be  used,  care  being  taken  not  to  increase 
the  pressure  after  the  first  pull  through.  The  transfer  is  taken 
from  the  stone  without  damping,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ink  has  left  the  paper  clean.  Gum  up  the  stone  in  the  usual 
way,  but,  if  possible,  let  the  transfer  remain  a few  hours  before 
rolling  up.  Do  not  wash  it  out  with  turpentine,  and  use  middle 
varnish  to  thin  down  the  ink. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  varying  degrees  of  fine- 
ness of  grain  can  be  given  to  the  transfer  by  adding  a little  more 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  the  sensitizing  solution,  and  drying 
the  transfer  paper  at  a higher  temperature,  or  by  heating  the 
paper  a little  before  exposure,  or  by  adding  a little  hot  water  to 
the  cold  water  bath,  after  the  transfer  has  been  fully  exposed  ; 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  water  the  coarser  the  grain 
will  be.  The  finer  grain  is  best  suited  to  negatives  from  Nature 
when  a considerable  amount  of  detail  has  to  be  shown. 

The  coarse  grain  is  best  for  subjects  in  monochrome,  or  large 
negatives  from  Nature,  of  architecture,  &c.,  where  the  detail  is 
not  so  small.  Even  from  the  finer  grain  several  hundred  copies 
can  be  pulled,  as  many  as  1,200  having  been  pulled  from  a single 
transfer. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  Conference  for  1888  will  beheld  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  13th 
and  14th,  under  the  presidency  of  Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

The  followingis  the  programnae  as  at  present  arranged : — 

Monday,  March  12th,  8 p.m.— Smoking  Concert  at  the 
Camera  Club  rooms,  21,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Tuesday,  ISIarch  13th,  2 p.m. — Conference  and  Exhibi- 
tion of  Apparatus,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  be  opened  l>y 
the  President.  Papers  read  from  2 p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  in 
the  theatre.  The  Exhibition  of  Apparatus  will  be  in  the 
lar"e  library  of  the  Society  of  Arte.  At  8 p.m. — 
Exhibition  of  Selected  Lantern  Slides  in  the  theatre. 

Wednesday,  March  14th,  10  a.m. — A])paratus  on  view 
at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by 
members  at  the  Club  rooms,  2l,  Bedford  Street.  2 p.m. 
— Renewal  of  Conference  in  the  theatre,  Society  of  Arts, 
papers  read  from  2 to  5 30  p.m.  7.30  p.m. — Annual  Club 
dinner  for  members  and  friends  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 

The  general  committee  foi  carrying  out  the  necessary 
arrangements  is  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Conference  Committee  : — Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  T. 
Bolas,  F.  Cobb,  Lyonel  Clark,  P.  H.  Emerson,  J.  Gale,  W. 
Asbury  Greene,  Charles  W.  Hastings,  R.  B.  Martin, 
Andrew  Pringle,  Sir  George  R.  Prescott,  Bart.,  F. 
Machell  Smith,  J.  Harris  Stone,  Sir  David  Salomons, 
Bart.,  H .Treuman  Wood,  J.  Traill  Taylor,  the  Hon.  Secre- 
taries, J.  C.  Huxly,  M.D.  (Birmingham  Photo.  Soc.),  R. 
M.  Meyer  (Cambridge  University  Photo.  Soc.),  J.  B. 
Sayce  (Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Association). 

A full  ])rogramme  of  the  papers  and  final  arrangements 
will  be  issued  later  on,  and  distributed  ; and  tickets  for 
the  Conference  and  Exhibitions  will  be  given  to  all  pho- 
tographers who  apply  to  the  TTon.  Secs,  at  the  Club  house, 
21,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Wilfully  destroying  bromide  paper 
BY  exposure  to  LIGHT. 

A REMARKABLE  case  came  on  for  hearing  at  the  Sli-iifTs 
Court,  Bute,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  an  a^si  tant, 
who  was  about  to  leave  his  employment,  having,  it  was 
alleged,  exposed  to  light  a quantity  of  bromide  pa[)er  then 
in  his  employer’s  stock,  with  the  view  to  “ bamboozle  the 
next  fellow  that  came  to  the  j)lace.” 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Buteman  and  Adver- 
tiser for  the  Western  Isles,  of  Saturday  last : — 

At  the  Sheriff  Cojrt  on  Tuesday,  before  Sheriff  Orr,  Charles 
Sweet,  photographer,  was  charged  with  having,  while  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Messrs.  Adamson  and  Sons,  photographers,  Rothe- 
say, exposed  certain  sheets  of  bromide  paper  to  the  light, 
whereby  they  were  rendered  useless. 

Mr.  George  Thomson,  wi  iter,  defended  and  took  several  ob- 
jections to  the  relevancy  of  the  libel.  His  first  objection  was 
that  the  Fiscal  had  taken  too  great  a latitude  in  ^stating  the 
offence  had  been  committed  between  1st  November  and  1st 
March,  being  five  months  ; the  second  objection  was  that  the 
case  was  too  long  in  being  brought  into  court,  being  nearly 
fifteen  months  from  the  first  date  libelled  ; and  the  third,  that 
the  number  of  sheets  destroyed  was  not  stated  in  the  libel.  The 
Sheriff  repelled  the  first  two  objections,  but  sustained  the  third, 
and  the  number  was  inserted,  the  Fiscal  restricting  it  to  30 
sheets. 

Mr.  Sweet  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  a number  of  witnesses 
were  examined. 

Mr.  John  Adamson,  Jun.,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Adamson 
and  Sons,  photographers,  Chapelhill  Road,  deponed  that  bromide 
paper  was  used  in  their  business  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
photographs.  If  exposed  either  to  gaslight  or  daylight  it  would 
be  rendered  useless.  If  exposed  to  a ruby  light,  it  would  do  no 
harm.  Mr.  Sweet  was  in  their  employment  for  about  three 
years,  and  left  in  March  last.  After  he  left,  he  had  complaints 
from  the  new  assistant  that  the  bromide  paper  was  “ fogged  ” 
(spoiled  by  exposure),  andjhe  ordered  new  paper  altogether, 


putting  the  “ fugged  ” paper  on  one  side.  He  did  not  know 
who  had  destroyed  that  paper.  If  the  ends  of  the  boxes  were 
cut  off,  and  daylight  or  gaslight  admitted,  it  would  fog  the 
paper.  It  was  kept  in  boxes  on  a shelf  in  the  dark  room.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  bad  paper  might  have  been  there  on 
Nov.  1st,  1886  (the  date  libelled),  but  his  instructions  were 
that  defective  paper  should  always  be  returned  at  once.  During 
the  time  Mr.  Sweet  was  there  he  had  complained  about  four  or 
five  times  as  to  baJ  paper.  Two  copies  of  photographs  being 
here  produced,  one  done  on  fogged  paper,  and  one  on  good 
paper,  Mr.  Adamson  stated  he  would  say  the  fogged  one  had 
been  exposed  to  the  gaslight.  If  exposed  to  daylight  no  picture 
would  come  out  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thomson — The  paper  was  kept  in  the 
dark  room  alongside  the  gas.  He  should  say  the  specimen  pro- 
duced was  not  older  than  18  months  or  two  years.  It  was  possible 
that  when  Mr.  Sweet  left,  there  was  paper  iu  the  place  that  had 
been  there  for  three  years.  They  got  the  paper  from  several 
different  makers.  Mr.  M’Kim  sometimes  worked  at  the  paper  as 
well  as  Mr.  Sweet.  The  boys  Dugald  Campbell  and  Robert 
Whiteford  were  also  about  the  room.  A quantity  of  useless 
paper  was  lying  there  for  a long  time.  Mr.  Sweet  was  told  to 
return  it  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  it  was  useless. 

By  the  Sheriff— Might  that  not  be  the  paper  alleged  to  have 
been  destroped  ? 

Witness — Not  by  the  way  it  has  developed.  The  assistant  had 
found  9|  sheets  ‘‘fogged.”  He  could  not  tell  how  long  that 
paper  h^  been  in  the  place. 

Robert  Whiteford,  15  years  of  age,  employed  by  Messrs 
Adamson  as  an  a,ssistant  printer,  said  he  had  been  18  months  in 
the  employment.  One  evening  he  saw  Mr.  Sweet  in  the  dark 
room  expose  the  bromide  paper  to  the  gaslight.  The  date  would  be 
between  November  and  January.  He  took  about  8 sheets  and 
held  them  up  to  the  gas,  and  then  rolled  them  up  again.  He 
also  saw  Mr.  Sweet,  on  the  same  night,  put  hi.s  knife  in  at  the 
end  of  the  bromide  boxes  and  cut  the  edges.  He  (witness)  was 
aware  that  this  would  destro}-  the  paper,  but  he  said  nothing  to 
his  m ister,  as  he  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Sweet.  It  was  the  middle  of 
liist  Mimnier  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  paper  was  ‘ fogged.” 
Mr.  Lundie,  the  new  assistant,  spoke  to  witness  about  it,  and  he 
then  told  him  what  had  happened. 

Cross-examined  by  ^Ir.  Thomson — It  would  be  between  three 
and  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  this  occurred.  Mr.  Kinlock 
was  not  present,  but  Dugald  Campbell  was.  Witness  saw  Mr. 
Sweet  roll  the  paper  up  ag.a-n,  but  didn’t  see  where  he  put  it. 
Mr.  Sweet  made  no  remark  when  he  did  it.  The  paper  was  there 
when  he  entered  the  employment.  The  gas  was  not  in  the  ruby 
globe,  but  was  the  ordinary  white  light.  He  had  not  been  for- 
bidden to  be  in  the  dark  room  along  with  Dugald  Campbell.  It 
was  not  the  case  that  he  had  been  crying,  and  asking  why  he 
was  to  be  called  as  a witness  when  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
case. 

Dugald  Campbell,  apprentice  with  Messrs.  Adamson,  remem- 
bered being  in  the  dark  room  on  the  occasion  spoken  of  by  Robert 
Whitefoid.  It  would  be  about  the  New  Year  time.  He  (witness) 
was  standing  beside  Mr.  Sweet  when  he  exposed  the  paper,  roll 
after  roll,  to  the  gas.  Mr.  Sweet  made  the  remark,  ‘‘  that  this 
would  bamboozle  the  next  fellow  that  came  to  the  place.”  Wit- 
ness was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Sweet  was  leaving.  He  knew  that 
the  exposure  would  destroy  the  paper,  but  did  not  inform  his 
employers,  as  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  “ cast  up  ” to  him  by 
Mr.  Sweet.  He  never  saw  him  cut  the  ends  of  the  boxes.  There 
were  only  the  three  of  them  there.  He  saw  him  put  the  sheets 
back  again  in  the  same  box.  Mr.  Lundie  charged  him  with 
spoiling  the  paper,  and  he  told  him  the  truth.  That  would  be 
about  three  months  after  Mr.  Lundie  came. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Geo.  Thomson — It  was  not  the  ruby 
globe,  but  the  white  gas.  It  would  be  about  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Kinloch  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time. 
Whiteford  was  in  the  room,  but  behind  the  curtain  in  the 
centre.  It  was  possible  Mr.  Kinloch  was  there,  but  he  did  not 
see  him.  Whiteford  was  present  when  the  remark  was  made 
that  this  would  bamboozle  the  next  fellow  that  came. 

Murray  Lundie,  assistant  with  Messrs.  Adamson,  said  he 
entered  the  employment  in  March,  1887.  H had  no  occasion  to 
use  the  bromide  paper  till  about  three  months  after  he  came, 
when  he  found  it  was  ‘‘  fogged  ” and  useless.  Two  of  the 
round  boxes  had  the  ends  cut  off. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thomson — Damp  may  destroy  this 
paper  also,  but  in  a different  way.  He  challenged  the  boys 
with  it,  and  they  said  it  was  Mr.  Sweet.  Being  busy  in 
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the  summer,  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Adamson  till  he  had  time  to 
try  some  more  of  the  sheets. 

James  Weir,  another  assistant  with  Messrs.  Adamson,  said 
that  Mr.  Lundie  drew  his  .attention  to  the  “fogpjed”  paper 
about  the  end  of  June.  He  went  into  the  dark-room  and  saw 
it.  It  appe,ared  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  light. 

Charles  Kinloch,  for  the  defence,  said  he  was  a photographer. 
He  had  been  seven  years  with  Messrs.  Adamson,  and  left  in 
April  Last.  There  were  difterent  makes  of  bromide  paper  used, 
and  some  got  from  Morgan  and  Kidd  were  put  aside,  being  bad, 
and  Eastman’s  used  instead.  He  remembered,  in  the  month  of 
December,  Mr.  Sweet  a-king  him  to  go  into  the  dark-room.  He 
went  there,  and  Mr.  Sweet  transferred  the  bromide  paper  from 
one  box  to  another.  This  was  the  bad  paper,  and  he  (Sweet) 
made  the  remark  that  anyone  trying  to  enlarge  with  it  would 
find  it  difficult.  It  was  the  ruby  light  that  was  burning. 
Dugald  Campbell  was  there  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  boxes  in 
which  the  paper  w.as  kept  were  broken  at  the  edges  by  falling  off 
the  shelf,  and  witness  tied  the  ends  with  brown  paper. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Fiscal — He  thought  there  was  fogged 
paper  in  the  place  three  years  ago  when  Mr.  Sweet  came.  It 
was  true  he  had  stated  before  that  it  w.as  not  fogged,  only 
spotted.  Mr.  Sweet  made  two  enlargements  with  Eastman’s 
paper  the  day  he  left.  He  had  been  using  it  solely  for  months, 
Morgan  and  Kidd’s  being  thrown  aside  as  useless. 

Mr.  Thomson,  for  defendant,  said  that  this  case  was  the  out- 
come of  a misapprehension  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr. 
Sweet  before  leaving  destroyed  a quantity  of  defective  paper 
that  had  been  there  for  a long  time.  The  story  of  the  two 
boys  was  a most  unlikely  one,  and  the  particulars  were  of  a 
very  flimsy  nature.  The  action  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sweet  was  now  a rival  in  business, 
and  it  was  the  outcome  of  professional  jealousy. 

The  Sheriff  said  that  unless  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the 
two  boys  deliberately  perjured  themselves,  and  kept  on  doing 
so  since  June  last,  he  must  accept  their  evidence.  The  occasion 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Kinloch  must  have  been  a different  one. 
The  offence  was  not  of  a very  serious  nature,  but  it  was  nasty, 
trying  to  harm  a neighbour,  while  doing  no  good  to  himself, 
and  therefore  could  only  be  called  malicious  mischief.  As 
there  was  only  evidence  of  eight  or  nine  sheets  having  been 
destroyed,  he  thought  a fine  of  one  guinea  or  ten  days  would 
be  suffi  dent  to  meet  the  case.  The  fine  was  paid.  The  case 
lasted  for  two  hours  and  a quarter,  and  seemed  to  "excite  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  the  court  being  crowded. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GUNTHER. 

Death  of  ISIax  Pet.scu  —The  Hyuroxylamine  De- 
veloper— New  Developers  for  Gelatino-Dromide 
Paper. 

Death  of  Max  Peisc/i,— Photography  has  lost  another  of 
its  ablest  workers  in  the  death  of  Max  Petsch,  late  of  the 
well-known  firm  Loescher  and  Petsch,  of  Berlin.  He 
died  on  the  13th  of  December,  at  Carlsruhe,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  Petsch  was  born  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
since  1862  associated  with  his  friend  Loescher,  and  where 
he  lived  until  1874,  when  he  resolved  to  give  up  photo- 
graphy, and  to  entirely  devote  him-self  to  the  art  of  p.aint- 
ing.  He  followed  his  teacher,  the  distinguished  colourist 
Gussow,  of  Weimar,  to  Carlsruhe,  intending  to  perfect 
himself  in  portrait  painting.  He  w.as,  however,  by  far 
more  successful  in  another  branch  of  the  art,  namely,  in 
the  painting  of  flowers,  which  he  practised  with  perfect 
superiority.  As  a photographer  Petsch  w.as  always  ex- 
ceedingly active  and  a perfect  artist,  his  excellent  treatises 
on  pictori.al  photography  and  photographic  msthetics, 
which  he  published  in  the  MittheUungen,  giving  evidence 
of  his  restless  public  activity.  He  w.as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Berlin  “ Vereiu  zur  Fbrderung  der  Photographie,” 
by  which  Society  he  was  in  1874  designed  honorary 
member. 

The  Ilydroxylamine  Developer  in  Oermany. — The  de- 
velopment with  hydroxylamine  has  lately  occupied  much 
attention  in  Germany,  and  some  of  our  most  skilful  workers 
have  made  experiments  iu  order  to  try  the  merits  and  the 


practical  value  of  this  developer.  A resume  of  the  results 
obtained  will,  perhaps,  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers. 
Perutz  and  Friedr.  Muller,  of  Munich,  in  using  the  formula 
originally  recommended  by  Egli  and  Spiller,  obtained  no 
satisfactory  results.  The  picture  appeared  very  fine,  but 
by  puckering  of  the  film  the  negative  w.as  entirely  spoiled. 
The  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  caustic  soda  re- 
mained without  any  effect.  The  experiments  were  made 
by  H.  Koch,  of  Nenwied,  who  showed  that  the  hydroxy- 
lamine, not  the  caustic  soda,  always  causes  the  puckering 
of  the  film.  The  quantity  of  the  hydroxylamine  should 
therefore  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  The  following 
proportion  answers  well : — 


Hydroxylamine  solution  (1  : 16  alcohol)  ...  3 5 c.c. 

Caustic  soda  solution  (1:8) 6 c.c. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  40  to  50  c.c. 

Bromide  of  potassium  solution  (1  : 10)  1 to  2 drops, 

as  required. 

If  the  negatives  prove  to  be  too  weak  they  may  be 
intensified  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 
Further  experiments  were  made  by  Captain  Himly,  of 
Berlin,  who  found  it  very  useful  to  add  some  white  sugar 
and  a small  portion  of  syrup  to  the  developer,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda  solution.  He  recom- 
mends the  following  mixture  : — 


A.  — Caustic  soda 

White  sugar 

B.  — Hvdroxylamine .. 

Distilled  water  .. 
Alcohol  ... 


...  1 to  8 parts  of  water 

8 parts,  and  syrup  4 parts 


...  20 
...  50 

...  2.50 


}) 


For  use  2 parts  of  A are  mixed  with  1 part  of  B,  and 
water  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  5.  As  with  this 
developer  only  very  thin  negatives  are  obtainable,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  add  25  to  30  drops  of  a hydrokinone  solu- 
tion (1  to  10  alcohol)  to  each  development,  which  forms  a 
most  effective  remedy  to  this  defect.  After  a ])eriod  of 
about  one  minute  the  image  will  begin  to  appear,  and 
after  five  to  six  minutes  the  development  will  be  com- 
plete. The  negative  is  then  at  once  placed  in  an  alum 
solution,  where  it  remains  until  the  film  no  longer  pushes 
off  the  liquid  like  oil ; then  it  is  well  rinsed,  fixed,  and 
washed  in  the  usual  manner.  All  these  experimentalists, 
though  the  results  they  obtained  may  be  somewhat  diffe- 
rent, agree  for  the  fact  that  hydroxylamine  forms  a splendid 
developing  agent,  which  produces  very  fine  bluish  black 
tones  ; but  in  the  case  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  certain 
precautions  are  to  be  taken  in  using  this  developer,  which 
is  different  in  the  case  of  bromide  paper.  Here  the  gela- 
tine film  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  the  developer 
may  be  used  in  its  simplest  form  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  CO  c.c. 

Hydro.xylamine 0 3 grammes 

Caustic  soda  ...  ...  0 4 „ 


without  any  addition  of  potassium  bromide.  The  hydroxy- 
lamine developer  should  never  be  ured  for  instantaneous 
exposures,  but  only  for  time  exposures  of  landscapes  and 
reproductions.  Its  action  is  very  .sofi^,  and  it  gives  much 
detail  in  the  shadows ; moreover  it  has  the  property  that, 
for  instance,  the  light  sky  in  landscapes  is  restrained ; 
consequently,  the  picture  acts  more  harmoniously. 

A^ew  Developers  Jor  Gdatino- Bromide  Paper. — Dr.  E.  A. 
Just,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  photographic  papers 
of  Vienna,  has  just  recommended  the  following  formulas 
for  gelatino-bromide  paper,  if  reddish-brown  tones,  like 
those  of  albumen  prints,  are  required  : — 


A.  — Water  ... 

Potassium  oxalate 

B.  — Water 

Sulphate  of  iron 
Citric  acid 
Potassium  bromide 


...  1,000  c.c. 

...  90  grammes 

...  500  c.c. 

...  25  grammes 

2 „ 

...  0 2 gramme 
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Mix  it  just  before  use,  adding  B to  A.  If  2 to  6 drops  of 
a potassium  bromide  solution  (1  to  50)  is  added,  the  tone 
of  the  paper  will  be  warmer,  and  the  development  slower. 
For  bluish-back  tones,  the  following  developer  : — 

600  C.C. 

100  grammes 

100  c.c. 

.30’grammes 

2 „ 


A.  — Water  

Potassium  oxalate 

B.  — Water  

Sulphate  of  iron 
Citric  acid 


Mix  just  before  use.  By  addition  of  2 to  10  drops  of 
potassium  bromide  solution  (1  to  50)  the  tone  is  succes- 
sively altered,  at  first  to  pure  black,  then  to  brownish 
black,  i.e.,  without  potassium  bromide,  bluish  black  ; with 
a small  portion  of  potassium  bromide,  pure  black  ; with 
much  potassium  bromide,  brownish  black.  In  mixing 
the  two  solutions,  solution  B must  always  be  added  to 
solution  A,  as  otherwise  a precipitate  will  be  formed. 
For  sepia  tones  the  paper  is  at  first  developed  in  the  bath 
for  reddish-brown  tones,  until  the  half  tones  are  well  out, 
whilst  the  finer  details  in  the  lights  are  still  wanted  ; 
then  put  it  in  the  bath  for  bluish  black  tones,  where,  after 
being  entirely  developed,  it  will  be  much  intensified,  and 
the  tone  become  dark  brown.  If  the  development  pro- 
ceeds too  rapidly  the  print  is  rinsed  between  the  first  and 
the  second  bath  with  distilled  water.  After  develop- 
ment the  print  is  at  once,  without  being  previously  washed, 
immersed  for  one  minute  in  a .solution  of — 


W ater  ... 

Acetic  acid 

Water  ... 
Hydrochloric  acid 


...  500  parts 
1 part 

...  1,000  parts 
...  1 part 


Tl'.en  in  another  similar  acid  bath,  and  finally  in  water. 
The  fixing  solution  consists  of  : — 


Hypo  1 part 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  parts 


Yellow  Fog  and  Yellow  Stains  in  Gelatine  Negatives. 
— O.  Wilde,  whose  name  has  been  long  associ.ated  with 
dry  plate  photography,  has  published  some  inte  esting 
notes  about  the  above  named  defect  and  its  remedies. 
There  is  a difference,  he  says,  between  yellow  fog  and  yel- 
low stains  in  negatives.  The  yellow  fog  causes  at  first 
the  plain  parts  of  the  plate,  then  the  clear  shadows,  to 
acquire  an  intensely  yellowish  colour.  It  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  produced  during  the  prej)aration  of  the  plate,  but 
is  always  due  to  careless  and  inattentive  manipulation 
during  development  .and  fixing  of  the  negative.  It  is 
produced  (1)  if  the  negative  after  development  is  put  into 
the  fixing  b.ath  without  being  thoroughly  w.ashed  ; '2)  if 
the  fixing  bath  has  often  been  used,  and  is  consequently 
over  saturated  with  silver  bromide;  (3)  if  the  negative, 
after  being  apparently  fixed  out  in  such  a fixing  solution, 
is  exposed  to  light  without  being  thoroughly  rinsed  ; (4) 
in  the  case  of  points  1 and  2 going  together  the  yellow  fog 
may  already  be  produced  during  fixing,  before  the  negative 
is  exposed  to  light ; (5)  if  too  much  of  potassium  bromide 
solution  has  been  added  to  the  developer  ; (6)  if,  in  deve- 
loping with  oxalate  of  iron,  hypo  has  been  added  just 
before  finishing  development,  especially  if  hypo  solution 
has  accidentally  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  deve- 
loper. ^ The  remedies  for  yellow  fog  consequently  are  the 
following  ; — (1)  Thoroughly  washing  after  development  ; 
(2)  to  use  a fixing  solution  which  has  not  often  been  used, 
and  which  has  always  been  freed  from  any  precipitate  by 
filtering  ; (3)  to  allow  the  plate  to  lie  for  a somewhat 
longer  period  in  the  fixing  solution  than  is  required  for 
dissolution  of  the  whitish  silver  bromide  ; (4)  careful  ap- 
plication of  potassium  bromide  solutions  during  develop- 
ment ; (5)  to  prevent  the  addition  of  hypo  during  deve- 
lopment. If  it  is  desirable  to  use  hypo,  it  should  only  be 
applied  as  a short  preliminary  bath, 'and  very  much  diluted 


(1  to  5,000)  ; or  directly  in  mixing  the  ferrous  o.xalate  (6  to 
10  drops  of  a solution  of  a solution  of  1 : 200  to  50  cc.  of 
the  developing  solution)  ; or,  finally,  as  an  addition  to  the 
sulphate  of  iron  solution  (a  small  piece  of  about  01  gramme 
to  lOO  grammes  of  iron  sulphate).  A negative  which, 
after  development,  has  thoroughly  been  washed,  will  show 
no  yellow  fog  in  a fixing  solution,  having  not  yet  or 
seldom  been  used,  .and  being  freed  from  any  precipitate, 
even  if  it  is  exposed  to  light  during  fixing,  providea  that 
in  developing  neither  potassium  bromide  nor  hypo  have 
given  rise  to  yellow  fog.  In  developing  with  pyro  some- 
times the  whole  negative  shows  a yellowish  veil,  which  is 
prejudicial  to  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative  ; this 
disaster  is  generally  called  yellow  stains.  This  defect  can 
entirely  be  prevented  by  using  the  following  mixture  : — 

A. — Sulphite  of  soda  100  grammes 

Water .500  c.c. 


B. — Sulphite  of  soda 
Water 


50  grammes 
400  c.c. 


Add  to  this,  when  thoroughly  dissolved  : — 

Alcohol,  absolute  100  c.c. 

Pyro  45  grammes 

Citric  acid  solution  (1  TO  water)  ...  45  „ 


C.— Carbonate  of  potash  solution  (1*5  water) 

The  carbonate  of  potash  mast  of  course  be  chemically 
pure.  For  use  mix — 

Solution  A 50  cc. 

„ B 4 to  6 cc. 

„ C 4 to  8 cc. 

(according  to  the  contrast  or  the  softness  which  is  to  be 
obtained). 

The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  pyro  solution  makes  it 
very  constant.  Moreover,  this  pyro  solution  leaves  the 
fingers  free  from  stains. 

New  Photographic  Publications. — W.  Knapp,  of  Halle, 
has  just  published  “ Professor  Eder’s  Year-Book  for  Photo- 
graphy, for  1888.”  This  is  a very  important  book,  con- 
taining many  contributions  of  our  renowned  experimen- 
talist-j,  and  a great  number  of  good  illustrations.  Of  Dr. 
Liesegang’s  well  known  “ Hand-Book  of  the  Practical 
Phot  grapher  ” has  recently  been  published  the  10th 
edition.  It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
prehensive hand-books  in  the  German  language,  and 
throughout  practical.  Bv  Julius  Klinkhards,  of  Lipzig,  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a really  magnifioient  volume  in 
quarto,  containing  collotype  prints,  which  are  a testimony  of 
the  achievements  of  the  house  in  this  branch  of  art.  Issued 
in  an  elegant  binding,  this  sample  book  contains  sixteen 
collotypes  taken  from  nature,  from  engraving,  &c.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  this  branch  will  receive  <a  copy  of 
the  album  post  free  on  application  to  the  firm  of  Julius 
Klinkhard,  Liebig-Strasse  6,  Leipzig. 


EmEIWON’s  “ H-ATM  AKERS.” 

We  have  here  a m.agnificent  plate,  photo-engraved  by 
Dawson  (The  Ty{X)graphic  Etching  Company),  from  an 
original  negative  of  Dr.  Emerson,  the  size  of  the  printed 
portion  being  twenty  inches  by  fifteen  inches  and  a half. 

To  begin  with,  the  production  is  not  one  calculated  to 
attract  the  praise  of  the  average  critic  at  a photographic 
meeting,  as  such  average  critic  would  probably  at  once 
condemn  it  as  “ flat,"  “ washed  out,”  or  “ weak  but  wo 
imagine  that  neither  photographer  nor  photo-engraver 
would  be  in  any  way  displeased  by  such  criticisms ; for 
we  take  it  that  each  has  so  far  fulfilled  his  aim  as  an  art- 
craftsman,  as  to  have  produced  the  kind  of  thing  he 
wished  to  produce. 
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Emerson,  we  believe,  clearly  understands  that  the  pho- 
tograph— especially  the  outdoor  view — which  meets  with 
most  approval  at  the  meetings  of  a photographic  society 
now-a-days,  is  rather  an  index  to  the  subject,  in  which  the 
deepest  sh^es  and  several  degrees  below  them  are  brought 
close  together ; the  highest  light  and  the  tints  next  to 
this  being  also  similarly  assimilated  : producing  what 
is  called  “ sparkle.”  Of  course,  this  means  something 
taken  from  the  just  proportional  value  of  the  middle 
tints. 

In  endeavouring  to  justly  reproduce  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  all  tints,  we  think  that  Emerson  fully  recognises 
that  the  limits  between  which  he  can  work  being  so  much 
nearer  together  than  the  interval  between  a brightly  illu- 
minated white  object  in  Nature  and  a black  (absence  of 
reflected  light),  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  produce  a 
picture  which  shall  be  somewhat  “ flat that  is  to  say,  if 
the  just  proportion  is  to  be  preserved  between  all  the 
tints. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  our  distinction  between 
the  ideal  photograph  of  the  average  meeting-goer  and  the 
ideal  photograph  of  the  Emerson  school.  The  former  has 
every  gradation  represented,  but  out  of  true  proportion  ; the 
differences  between  the  grades  near  the  two  ends  of  the 
scale  being  reduced,  while  the  differences  between  the 
middle  tints  are  exaggerated,  the  result  being  a picture 
which  is  “ bright  ’ and  possesses  “ sparkle,”  as  the  con- 
ventional photograjiher  terms  it.  Emerson  and  his  fol- 
lowers, however,  do  not  mind  if  their  productions  have 
not  the  much-admired  “ sparkle,”  as  long  as  the  tints  are 
truly  proportional  between  the  limits  which  the  process 
allows. 

“ Pictures  of  East  Anglian  Life,”  a series  of  thirty-two 
photogravures  by  Emerson,  is  announced  by  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  its  appearance 
with  much  interest. 

In  the  very  highest  terms  we  must  speak  of  Dawson’s 
photo-engraving  of  Emerson’s  subject,  and  it  seems  to  us 
as  perfect  a rendering  of  the  original  as  is  possible. 
Moreover,  we  find  no  signs  of  retouching  or  afterwork 
upon  it. 

The  Journal  of  Indian  Art,  Nos.  1 to  21.  January 

1887,  to  January  1888.  Large  folio,  2s.  per  number. 

{Lmidon:  Griggs,  Peckham;  Quarritch,  Piccadilly.) 
Perhai’S  no  illustrated  publication  of  the  present  time  so 
well  represents  the  rapidly-growing  cjipabilities  of  photo- 
graphy as  a means  of  illustration,  as  does  Griggs’ 
Joumcd  of  Indian  Art.  Apart  from  the  simple  photo- 
lithographic illustration  in  black,  as  reproduced  from  the 
original  sketches  of  the  artist,  we  have  excellent  stipple 
photo-lithographs  from  negatives  after  Nature,  and  then, 
again,  we  have  collotypes  of  high  class,  which  collotypes, 
we  understand,  Mr.  Griggs  works  on  the  power  press. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Journal  of 
Indian  Art  is  the  magnificent  work  in  several  colours. 
No.  9,  for  example,  contains  coloured  reproductions  of 
Mooltan  pottery — nine  plates  so  fine  that  each  would  be 
well  worth  framing  and  hanging  up  in  one’s  room  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  art  education  of  those  using  the 
apartment. 

We  have  in  the  series  both  chromo-collotypes  and 
chromo-photo-lithographs,  both  being  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  Journal  oj  hidian  Art  should  be  in  every 
public  library,  and  we  think,  if  its  merit  were  generally 
Known,  the  sale  would  be  large. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.G.S. 

In  the  Photoorai’hkj  News  for  the  1st  of  January,  1886 
I commenced  a series  of  articles  on  the  Bibliography  of 
Photography.  Of  the  five  classes  into  which  I then  divided 
the  subject,  the 


“ Class  I.,  Printed  Books,  including  some  pamphlets’ 

and  several  books  of  which  photography  forms  an  im- 
portant part,  though  not  the  whole  ” — 
occupied  a part  of  six  numbers  of  the  News  in  1886,  and 
of  three  numbers  in  1887. 

We  now  come  to  “ Class  II.,  Periodicals  and  I must 
confess  they  have  given  me  more  trouble  than  the  books, 
though  not  so  many  in  number.  Magazines,  journals, 
&c.,  have  mysterious  ways  of  being  born,  and  of  dying  and 
then  coming  to  life  again,  which  is  perplexing.  Then  the 
fancy  seizes  the  editors  to  change  the  titles  of  their  bant- 
lings, and  to  amalgamate  with  other  journals  ; or,  perhaps, 
to  undergo  fission,  and  continue  as  two  instead  of  one  ; or 
to  reprint  the  weekly  or  monthly  issues  under  another 
title,  and  style  it  an  Annual.  Then  the  dead  periodicals — 
it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  any 
given  “ John  Smith  ” than  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of 
demise  of  a forgotten  periodical,  whose  circulation  grew 
gradually  less  and  less  until  it  died  of  inanition.  And 
then  the  details— who  were  the  editors  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other  paper,  and  when  did  their  respective 
reigns  begin  and  end  ? The  sizes,  octavo,  quarto,  or  what 
not,  only  to  be  ascertained  by  personal  inspection,  and  the 
price.  And  there  is  the  playful  habit  of  some  publishers 
of  re-numbering  the  volumes  of  a series — beginning  a new 
series  every  ten  years,  say.  I scarcely  think  penal  servi- 
tude would  be  too  severe  a punishment  for  this.  Let  any 
man  who  has  tried  to  hunt  uji  an  old  paper  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  for  example,  or  in  Notes  and  Queries — 
knowing  only  the  numbers  of  the  volume — say  if  he  does 
not  agree  with  me. 

It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  steady  growth  of  a desire 
to  collect  and  study  the  invaluable  records  of  the  work  of 
our  predecessors.  The  Camera  Club  and  the  Photographic 
Club  are  striving  hard  to  form  good  libraries,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  an  object  which  will  be 
kept  in  view  by  every  scientific  society  in  the  country. 

In  collecting  my  “ periodicals  ” I have  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  title  of  every  journal  ever  issued  in  the  British 
Isles  and  Colonies,  of  whose  title  the  word  “ Photography  ” 
formed  a part.  But  I have  been  compelled  to  go  farther 
than  this,  and  to  include  in  my  list  many  journals  which 
at  some  time  or  other  devoted  an  important  part  of  their 
space  to  our  art-science,  though  they  did  not  recognize 
this  officially  on  their  title-pages.  The  student  of  the 
history  of  photography  before  1854  will  find  the  Athenauin 
and  the  Art  JournM  mines  of  information  on  the  subject, 
but  he  would  not  gather  this  in  any  way  from  their  titles, 
^ly  other  general  observations  I shall  reserve  till  the  end 
of  the  list. 

The  mark  ||,  following  a date,  indicates  that  publica- 
tion was  then  discontinued.  The  mark  -f  means  con- 
tinued. 

I shall  feel  very  thankful  for  any  corrections,  and  for 
additional  information,  which  many  of  the  readers  ol  the 
Photographic  News  are,  I am  sure,  well  able  to  afford. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I have  assigned  a number 
to  each  periodical. 

(1)  Academy  (The).  A record  of  literature,  learning, 

science,  and  art.  Monthly,  1869-71  ; fortnightly  to  1874  ; 
weekly  to  1888  ; 4to.  London  ; price  3d. 

The  Academy  is  a well  written  weekly,  but  the  portion 
of  it  allotted  to  “ science”  is  very  small.  It  has  been  edited 
successively  by  C.  W.  Appleton,  C.  E.  Doble,  and  J.  S. 
Cotton. 

(2)  Alpine  (The)  Journal.  A record  of  mountain  ad- 
venture and  scientific  observations,  by  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  Edited  by  H.  B.  George.  1864  to  1888 
8vo.  Quaiterly,  February,  May,  August,  November, 
price  Is.  6d. 

Vol.  xiii.,  for  1887,  edited  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 
Longman,  Green  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

T/ie  Alpine  Journal  has  included  many  notices  and  re- 
ferences to  photography  as  pursued  under  the  special  diffi- 
culties which  it  is  the  delight  of  mountaineers  to  meet  and 
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to  overcome.  Captain  Abney  is  well  known  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  it  includes  in  its  ranks 
many  other  good  photographers. 

(3)  Amateur  (Tub)  Photographer.  A popular  journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  photography  and  kindred  arts 
and  sciences.  Weekly,  4to.  Scientific  Publishing  Co., 
22,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi.  Price  2d.  No.  1 was 
issued  Friday,  October  10,  1884. 

Vol.  i.,  to  April  3,  1885  ; pp.  iv.  and  432  ; vol.  ii.,  to 
end  of  1885  ; j)p.  xii.  and  644  ; vol.  iii.,  January  to 
June,  1886;  pp.  viii.  and  312,  with  extra  number  for 
April  30th, ‘‘ Home  Portraiture;”  Is.  Vol.  iv.,  July — 
December,  1886  ; pp.  viii.  and  324,  and  extra  numbers 
September  10  and  December  10;  Is.  each.  Vol.  v.,  Janu- 
ary— June,  1887  ; pp.  viii.  and  316,  extra  (Jubilee) 
number,  June  2l.  Vol  vi.,  .July — December,  1887,  pp. 
viii.  aud  328,  and  extra  number  (“  Home  Portraiture  ”) 
for  October  7,  1887  4-. 

We  believe  that  Messrs.  .1.  Harris  Stone  and  C.  W. 
Hastings  have  conducted  the  A.P.  from  its  commence- 
ment. The  present  editor  is  Mr.  Hastings. 

(4)  Amateur  Work  Illustrated.  A practical  maga- 
zine of  constructive  and  decorative  art  and  manual  labour. 
4to.  Edited-by  the  author  of  “Every  Man  His  Own 
Mechanic.”  1881-88  +.  Monthly,  price  6d.  Ward,  Lock 
and  Co.,  Salisbury  Square.  About  48  pp.  in  each  number, 
with  folding  plans,  &c.  Several  useful  articles  on  the 
manufacture  of  photoCTaphic  apparatus  by  C.  C.  Vevers, 
J.  H.  Richardson,  and  others,  have  appeared  in  the  later 
numbers  of  this  magazine. 

(5)  Analyst  (The).  A Monthly  Journal  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  8vo.  voL  i.  and  ii.  London, 
and  Worcester.  1834-35. 

Continued  as  : — 

(5  a.)  Analyst  (The).  A Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
&c.,  vol.  vi.,  edited  by  W.  Holl  and  N.  Wood  ; vol.  vii., 
by  W.  Holl,  E.  Mammatt,  and  N.  Wood,  vols.  viii.,  x.,  by 
£.  Mammatt,  London  and  Birmingham — 1835,  40,  8vo 

(6)  Annals  (The)  of  Chemistry  and  Practical 
Pharmacy.  Being  a weekly  summary  of  the  discoveries 
of  philosophers,  chiefly  continental  and  transatlantic,  in 
their  applications  to  the  chemistry  of  medicine,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  to  the  several  branches  of  physics, 
electricity,  galvanism,  photography,  &a  One  vol.  only 
published,  8vo.  London,  1843. 

(7)  Art  Union  (The).  A monthly  Journal  of  Fine 
Arts  ; 1839-48  ; 10  vols.;  royal  4to.  lOs.  6d.  to  21s.  per 
vol.  Published  by  Chapman  and  Hall.  No.  1 was  pub- 
lished February  l5th,  1839,  price  8d. 

Continued  as — 

7a)  Art  .Journal  (The).  1849-84.  Monthly,  price 
2s.  6d.,  or  31s.  6d.  j)er  voL 

Continued  as  — 

(76)  Art  Journal  (The).  New  series.  1885-88+. 
Folio.  Monthly,  price  Is,  6d.  J.  S.  Virtue  and  Co.,  26, 
Ivy  Lane,  PateiTioster  Row.  Each  number  contains  32 
pp.  of  letter-pre>.s  and  one  plate. 

The  beautiful  plates  and  illustrations  of  the  Art  Jour- 
nal have  always  rendered  it  worthy  of  study  by  photo- 
grapher.s  ; but  m uiy  papers  upon  photography  and  photo- 
graphers have  appeared  in  its  columns,  most  of  which  were 
written  by  Robert  Hunt. 

(8)  Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.  8vo.,  weekly  ; 

price  6d.  1852-88-p.  Bell  aud  Sons,  York  Street, 

Covent  Garden. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  periodical  is  that  it  contains, 
verbatim,  the  lectures  delivered  before  the  Society  in  the 
excellent  rooms  in  John  Street,  Adelphi.  Captain  Abney, 
Messrs.  Bolas,  W.  K.  Burton,  and  other  well-known  pho- 
tographers have  lectured  there  ; and  more  than  one  exhi- 
bition of  photographs  and  apparatus  has  been  held.  In 
the  present  .Secretary  (Mr.  11.  T.  Wood)  the  .Society  i.s 
fortunate  in  having  a gentleman  whose  knowledge  of 
photography  is  not  less  than  that  jrossessed  by  his  eminent 
predecessor — Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster. 


(9)  Astronomical  (Royal)  Society,  Monthly 
Notices  of  the.  Containing  papers,  abstracts  of  papers, 
and  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  8vo.  Price 
(to  subscribers)  10s.  per  annum,  post-free,  from  W.  H. 
Wesley,  Burlington  House,  London,  W.  Vol.  xlvii.  (for 
1887)  includes  nearly  600  pp.,  and  contains  eight  papers 
by  Professor  Pritchard,  Dr.  Dreyer,  and  Messrs.  (Jrubb 
and  Roberts,  on  “'Stellar  Photography.” 

(10)  Athena£UM  (The).  Journal  of  English  and 
Foreign  Liter.ature,  Science,  aud  the  Fine  Arts,  Music, 
and  the  Drama.  4to.  1828-88. -h  London:  22,  Took’s 
Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.  Price  3d. 

In  the  early  days  of  photography — 1839  to  1850  or 
thereabouts — the  Athenxum  published  many  articles  and 
notes  on  photography  ; being,  in  fact,  quite  a recognised 
medium  of  communication  for  photographers. 

(11)  Autotype  Notes.  This  is  a little  periodical  (pub- 
lished quarterly  or  thereabouts,  we  believe)  issued  by  the 
Autotype  Co.,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.  Gratis  for 
private  circulation  amongst  their  customers.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  year  1877,  and  has  contained  much  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  carbon  printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

BY  RICH.^RD  KEBNK.* 

In  the  absence  of  our  esteemed  president,  and  for  the  want  of  a 
better  substitute,  it  has  devolved  on  me  to  say  a few  words  on 
our  beloved  art  or  science,  or  whatever  you  may  plea.se  to  call 
photography.  Call  it  what  you  may,  it  has  become  a recognised 
want  of  almost  every  man  and  woman  in  the  whole  civilised 
world.  Perhaps  you  can  imagine  what  the  effect  would  be,  if 
the  power  which  we  have  learned  to  make  so  u.seful  in  every 
phase  of  life,  and  to  enhance  our  pleasure  in  and  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  were  suddenly  lost.  I cannot.  Photography  is 
no  longer  an  infant,  but  has  grown  into  a sh.apely  youth  with  a 
great  future  before  him  ; a youth  full  of  energy  and  aspirations, 
soaring  to  heights  we  dream  not  of.  Let  us  look  for  a few 
minutes  at  his  past  career  and  present  acquirements. 

Photography  lay  in  embryo  many  years,  but  at  its  birth  in 
1839,  Niepce  and  Daguerre  stood  as  godfathers.  Daguerreo- 
types show  how  beautiful  was  his  infancy.  Fox  Talbot 
quickly  took  him  in  hand  whilst  still  in  swaddling  clothes  ; and 
this  period  is  remembered  by  many  .beautiful  landscapes  and 
crumbling  ruins  through  which  the  infant  was  taken  by  the  aid 
of  paper  first  prenared  with  gelatine,  ariowroot,  and  other  sub- 
stances suitable  to  the  babe.  Much  later,  bcott  and  Archer 
discovered  the  collodion  process — this  was  in  the  well-remem- 
bered year,  1851.  Photography  was  now  a fine  growing  toy, 
and  astonished  all  his  friends  and  enemies  (for  he  had  enemies) 
by  the  great  progress  he  made  in  usefulness  and  beauty. 
Various  were  the  processes  he  had  to  go  through  beside  the  pre- 
vailing wet  one  ; for  some  treated  him  with  eggs,  some  with 
tannin,  some  with  tea  or  coffee  and  sugar,  and  some  even— I was 
one  of  them — with  beer.  Under  each  and  all  of  them  he  thrived 
and  behaved  remarkably  well,  aud  his  friends  increased  accord- 
ingly. But  a time  came,  only  a few  years  ago,  when  many  cla- 
moured that  the  hobbledehoy  should  be  brought  up  on  gelatine, 
and  it  was  so  ; and  the  wonders  photography  has  since  been 
able  to  accomplish  are  marvellous. 

But  let  us  drop  metaphor,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
note  some  of  the  later  triumphs  of  photography.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  be  aware  that  all  the  apparatus,  including  lenses, 
have  been  vastly  improved,  and  that  it  is  not  alone  due  to  our 
present  rapid  plates  that  the  great  advance  in  photography  has 
been  made.  If  you  look  at  some  very  old  prints  you  may  find 
the  walls  of  a tow’er,  or  the  sides  of  the  houses  in  a street, 
tumbling  inwards  ; sometimes  even  they  appear  barrel-shaped 
or  bellying  out  in  the  centre.  Improved  swing-backed  cameras 
and  rectilinear  lenses  have  obviated  such  distortions  as  these. 

Sensitive  plates  are  now  made  by  the  golatino-bromide  process 
fifty  times  as  quick  as  the  ordinary  wet  plate,  and  these  are 
found  useful  in  securing  objects  in  motion.  Hence  we  have  the 
necessity  of  making  a much  more  rapid  exposure  than  could 
possibly  be  executed  by  the  hand  ; so  drop-shutteis  and  snap- 
shutters  of  marvellous  mechanism,  from  numberless  patentees, 
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immediately  rose  to  our  aid,  enabling  us  to  make  an  exposure 
of  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  a second  when  required  ; 
and  so  sensitive  are  the  plates  that  we  can  secure  the  most 
evanescent  appearance  of  nature  at  any  fraction  of  a moment — 
such  as  the  breaking  billows  on  the  sounding  shore,  and  ships 
in  full  sail,  a galloping  horse,  the  fast-flying  train,  or  the 
flight  of  birds  ; yea,  even  the  lightning's  flash.  These  and 
many  other  astonishing  feats  have  been  accomplished  by 
what  is  called  instantaneous  photography.  For  my  own 
part  I prefer  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  our  art,  and 
even  here  quick  plates  are  sometimes  advantageous  in  securing 
cattle  and  figures  in  landscape  work  more  easily,  or  in  getting 
dim  interiors  of  old  halls  and  churches,  once  all  but  impractic- 
able, or  at  any  rate  underdone  and  devoid  of  much  lovely 
detail. 

One  of  the  latest  changes,  hardly  perfected  as  yet,  is  film  photo- 
graphy, the  main  idea  of  which  is  to  do  away  with  glass  as  a 
support  for  the  negative,  and  thus  lighten  the  labours  of  the 
landscape  photographer.  Long  slips  of  prepared  sensitive  film  are 
supplied  in  rolls  or  spools  ; these  fit  in  a very  ingenious  holder, 
and  as  the  views  are  taken  they  are  wound  from  one  roller  to 
another,  a clockwork  register  keeping  count  outside  the  holder 
till  the  whole  slip  is  used,  when  it  is  easily  replaced  by  another 
spool. 

As  many  as  forty  or  fifty  pictures  may  be  taken  on  one  of 
these  slips,  which  is  afterwards  cut  up  into  view-lengths,  marked 
out  automatically  by  the  same  holder  during  its  use,  and  de- 
veloped at  leisure.  The  saving  in  weight  is  very  great,  for  a 
hundred  negatives  by  this  method  will  entail  le.ss  labour  in 
carrying  than  half-a-dozen  taken  on  glass.  For  foreign  travel 
they  are  inestimable. 

In  speaking  of  films  and  roll-holders,  1 am  reminded  of  another 
important  branch  of  photography  brought  to  great  perfection 
by  the  same  firm — Messrs.  Eastman  and  Walker — of  printing  or 
enlarging  on  gelatino- bromide  paper.  By  this  process,  from  an 
ordinary  negative,  prints  may  be  got  in  a few  seconds’  exposure 
to  gas-light ; hence  it  has  found  much  favour  with  amateurs 
and  others  who  have  not  much  time  to  spare  during  the  day. 
Enlargements  are  also  easily  and  rapidly  made.  Several  speci- 
mens will  be  found  on  the  walls  by  our  members,  and  I have 
added  one  of  Mr.  Walker  himself,  taken  by  Nadar,  of  Paris,  to 
show  how  much  the  process  is  capable  of. 

You  will  have  opportunities,  at  intervals  during  the  evening, 
of  seeing  how  these  prints  are  produced  ; also  of  another  inte- 
resting branch  of  our  art — the  development  of  platinotype 
prints — the  most  artistic  outcome  of  photography  yet  discovered, 
and  which  are  rapidly  gaining  favour  with  the  public,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  permanency,  but  for  softness  and  beauty, 
more  resembling  good  mezzo-tint  engravings  than  aught  else. 
Many  specimens  you  see  on  the  walls.  Progress  is  at  work  here 
too.  Pizzighelli's  labours  wUl  probibly  give  great  impetus  to 
the  work,  while  the  Platinotype  Company  are  bestirring  them- 
selves, and  will  shortly  introduce  great  improvements. 

I must  not  close  my  remarks  without  a word  on  the  giant  strides 
made  by  photography  in  the  way  of  book  illustrations.  Scarcely  can 
we  take  up  a magazine  or  other  fully  illustrated  work,  but  we 
see  photo-blocks  of  some  kind  or  other  gradually  but  surely 
creeping  in  ; and  though  in  many  cases  they  are  anything  but 
beautiful — in  fact,  mere  dirty  smudges — yet  in  others  they  are 
beginning  to  hold  their  own  against  the  wood  engraver,  the 
lithographer,  and  even  the  engraver  on  steel,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.,  a few  of  whose 
specimens  decorate  our  walls,  and  to  which  I invite  your 
attention. 

I shall  close  by  naming  one  of  the  latest  phases  of  photography, 
called  orthochromatic,  or  isochromatic,  which,  during  the  past 
year,  has  received  much  attention,  and  wonderful  are  the  results. 
It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  but 
little  sensitive  to  green,  yellow,  or  red  rays  of  light ; hence  you 
will  have  observed  that  these  colours  appear  darker  in  a photo- 
^ph  than  they  do  in  nature.  Other  colours,  again,  appear 
lighter — blue  or  violet,  for  instance — so  that  a lady  dressed  in  a 
deep  blue  dress  and  a yellow  neckerchief  would  appear  in  a 
photograph  with  her  dress  the  lighter  colour  of  the  two.  So  it 
is  throughout  the  whole  scale  of  colours  : photography  does  not 
give  a correct  value  of  them  ; for  if  you  expose  properly  for  one 
colour,  you  destroy  the  other.  This  is  painfully  apparent  in 
copying  a coloured  drawing.  Orthochromatic  photography  does 
away  with  this  to  a very  great  extent  already,  and  we  can  now 
get  a comparatively  true  rendering  of  pictures  and  other  objects. 
This  improvement  is  efiected  by  soaking  the  ordinary  gelatine 


plate  in  a weak  solution  of  ammonia  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  for  the  same  time  in  another  of  erythrosin,  after  which 
it  is  dried,  and  is  ready  for  use.  being  much  increased  in  sensi- 
tiveness, and  more  especially  to  yellow  and  green.  The  blues 
and  violets  are,  however,  still  too  active,  but  are  quietened  by 
interposing  a disc  of  yellow  glass,  or  other  transparent  medium, 
between  the  object  and  the  lens,  and  thus  the  proper  result  is 
brought  about.  Such  is  a rough  idea  of  the  process  ; it  would 
take  up  too  much  time  to  further  illustrate  here. 

Several  of  you  who  were  present  at  Mr.  Bothamley’s  admirable 
lecture  on  the  subject  will  remember  the  marvellous  results  he 
then  showed  on  the  lantern  screen.  Mr.  Wellington  is  another 
earnest  worker  in  this  direction,  so  is  our  President,  and  I have 
no  doubt  great  changes  will  be  efiected.  Prepared  plates  are 
already  in  the  market,  and  are  getting  into  more  frequent  use. 

I have  kept  from  technicalities  as  much  as  possible,  for  in  a 
mixed  audieuce  such  as  this  they  would  be  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable. I hope  I have  not  wearied  you.  My  subject  would 
suffice  to  fill  a goodly  volume,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  what 
to  leave,  and  what  to  cull  from  so  wide  a field.  But  I hear 
someone  say,  “You  have  told  us  nothing  about  the  taking  of 
photographs  in  natural  colours — when  will  it  be  done  ? ’’  Echo 
answers — “ Be  done  ! ” 


S^0t«S. 

The  chocolate  tint,  so  long  regarded  by  the  public  as 
identified  with  photography,  still  holds  its  own,  but  when 
the  public  get  familiar  with  argentic  bromide  and  platino- 
type, it  will  be  probably  ousted  from  its  position.  The 
other  day  a little  discussion  took  place  between  the  editor 
and  sub-editor  of  a certain  paper  as  to  the  hue  of  some 
photographic  reproductions  it  was  proposed  to  issue.  The 
acting  editor  preferred  the  cold  tint,  as  being  more  suit- 
able to  the  subject.  “ No,”  said  the  editor,  “ it  will  never 
do.  We  must  have  the  chocolate,  or  people  won’t  believe 
it’s  done  from  a photograph.  We  ought  to  have  it  as  like 
the  real  thing  as  possible.”  It  may  be  as  well  to  add, 
perhaps,  that  the  editor  knew  very  little  of  photography, 
and  probably  had  never  seen  either  a bromide  or  platino- 
type print.  In  connection  with  this  question  of  tint,  it 
may  be  said  that  among  amateurs  the  taste  for  cold  tones 
is  certainly  growing. 


Photography  has  been  adapted  to  so  many  curious  uses 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pooh-pooh  one  of  the  latest 
suggestions  for  its  employment.  It  is  now  proposed,  in 
fact,  that  an  “ instantaneous  camera”  should  be  added  to 
the  official  “ properties  ” which  are  at  present  to  be  seen  on 
Mr.  Speaker’s  table  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  suggested  that  in  addition  to  the  sand  gl.oss  which 
is  turned  when  a division  is  called,  and  the  brass-bound 
boxes  which  are  thumped  by  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
the  Opposition,  there  shall  be  a conveniently  placed  photo- 
graphic apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  Speaker  or  some 
authorised  deputy  may  be  able  to  save  honourable  mem- 
bers ths  trouble  of  trotting  through  the  lobbies  whenever 
there  is  a division,  by  photo^r  iphing  the  Ayes  and  Noes 
as  they  stand  up  in  their  places  instead.  So  that  if  this 
plan  were  carried  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  more  probably  an 
official  parliamentary  photographer  specially  appointed, 
would  begin  to  focus  his  lens  as  soon  as  the  sand  glass  were 
turned,  and  drop  in  a prepared  plate  at  a signal  from  the 
Chair.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a suggestion  as  this, 
which  bristles  with  difficulties,  cannot  have  been  made  by 
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anyone  \rho  is  either  a good  photographer  or  a practical 
man.  Much  as  we  should  like  to  see  the  division  in  Par- 
liament chronicled  by  means  of  what  would  be  virtually  a 
photographic  Hansard,  we  cannot  but  see  the  numerous 
objections  to  the  adopting  of  the  plan  proposed.  For 
instance,  even  if  every  member  loyally  did  his  best  to 
make  the  negatives  a success,  and  conscientiously  refrained 
from  wriggling  in  his  seat,  or  yawning,  or  otherwi.se  im- 
perilling the  success  of  the  operation,  there  would  still  be 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 
But  we  canuot  even  suppose  that  every  member  would  do 
his  best  to  make  the  new  method  work.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  obstruction,  which  finds  so 
many  opportunities  for  displaying  itself,  would  eagerly 
seize  ou  this  fresh  and  easy  way  of  causing  delay  1 We 
have  only  to  think  of  the  mischief  one  enterprising  Irish 
Member  could  effect,  and  in  how  many  ways  he  could 
make  the  efforts  of  the  Oflicial  Photographer  null  and 
void,  to  at  once  see  how  wholly  improbable  the  professed 
method  of  shortening  the  time  spent  in  taking  divisions 
would  be.  It  will  be  a long  while,  we  fear,  ere  the  official 
camera  will  be  included  with  the  mace  and  the  sand-glass 
in  the  recognised  furniture  of  Mr.  Speaker’s  table. 


We  have  spoken  before  of  that  careless  mintage  which 
has  made  the  new  J ubilee  coins  a laughing-stock,  and 
which  careless  work  might  well  have  resulted  in  a 
thorough  change  in  the  directing  staff  of  the  Mint ; but  one 
bad  point  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  namely,  the  very 
slovenly  way  in  which  the  Jubilee  head  and  bust  has 
been  proportioned  to  the  sizes  of  the  various  coins ; a 
defect  which  might  have  been  obviated  if  some  one  in  the 
Mint  had  been  able  to  use  the  camera. 


In  the  case  of  a shilling  now  before  us,  head,  bust,  and 
crown  fit  easily  into  the  allotted  space,  and,  indeed,  there 
is  about  a thirty-second  of  an  inch  to  spare  between  the 
top  of  the  crown  and  the  rising  part  of  the  rim,  while  in 
a five  shilling  piece  the  fit  is  pretty  close,  the  tip  or  tuft 
of  the  crown  coming  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  flat  of  the 
coin  ; but  a sixpence  now  before  us  shows  the  scale  of  the 
figure  is  larger  iu  proportion,  so  a little  bit  of  the  crown 
has  been  cut  to  get  the  figure  it. 

Two  coins,  which  may  either  be  half-crowns  or  two 
shilling  pieces,  show  not  only  a similar  mutilation  of 
the  emblem  of  Royalty,  but  also  a very  clumsy  damage 
to  the  dotted  circle  where  the  truncated  Crown  joins  in, 
and  this  bad  work  is  manifest  in  each  case,  though  the 
two  coins  are  from  different  dies. 

Even  if  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  coinage  were 
good,  instead  of  being  so  deplorably  bad,  the  reproach  of 
sending  out  sixpences  which,  when  gilded,  have  freely 
passed  as  half-sovereigns,  five  shilling  pieces  which  have 
bean  easily  passed  as  five-pound  pieces,  and  two-shilling 
pieces  so  like  half-crowns  as  to  make  it  often  difficult  to 
know  which  are  which,  ought  not  to  be  an  easy  one 
to  wipe  off. 


Commenting  on  the  enormous  strides  which  photography 
has  taken  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of 
paintings,  prints,  &c.,  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithogra- 
pher tells  a story  of  Edouard  Detaille,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  military  subjects.  He  noticed  in  the  window 
of  a shop  he  passed  every  day  on  his  way  to  the  studio  a 
water-colour  drawing  of  his  own.  Sometimes  it  would- 
disappear  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  would  reappear.  At 
last,  unable  to  bear  the  irritating  apparition  any  longer,  he 
burst  brusquely  into  the  shop  one  morning,  and  said, 

“ Since  you  can’t  persuade  anybody  to  buy  that  drawing,  I 
will  buy  it  myself.”  “ Oh,  but,  sir,”  the  shopkeeper  replied, 

“ it  is  having  a large  sale.”  “ What  do  you  mean  V’ 
said  the  painter  ; “ how  can  a water-colour  drawing  have  a 
large  sale  I”  It  is  the  fac  simile  of  your  drawing,  sir.” 

And  when  he  had  examined  it  closely  in  his  hands  he 
found  that  it  really  was  the  fac-simile.  The  story  is  all 
very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  may  ask,  what  had 
become  of  the  copyright  ? 

It  is  curious  how  some  artists  authoritatively  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  photography  without  knowing 
anything  as  to  what  it  can  do,  or  even  what  a photo- 
graphic negative  looks  like.  An  amateur  photographer 
and  an  artist  were  chatting  a short  time  ago,  when  said 
the  amateur,  “ Would  you  not  find  photography  useful  ?’ 

“ Not  a bit  of  good,”  replied  the  artist,  decidedly,  “ except 
to  get  hold  of  a cow,  or  a goose,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Always  a nuisance,  you  know,  to  be  obliged  to  cha.se  one 
of  these  creatures  when  you  want  to  draw  it.  I daresay  I 

photography  would  come  in  handy  so  far  as  they’re  con-  ♦ 

cerned,  but  for  a landscape — should  never  think  of  * 

attempting  it.”  A few  minutes  after  the  amateur  showed  j 

the  artist  some  photographs — portraits— he  had  taken.  i 

“ First-rate— capital !”  exclaimed  the  artist.  “ But  I sup-  i 

pose  before  they  are  touched  up  they  look  very  different.  ) 

When  a photograph  is  just  taken  it  always  makes  your  face  i 

look  like  a map,  doesn’t  it  J”  It  was  with  some  difficulty  ■ ^ 
that  the  amateur  convinced  him  that  the  photographs  had 
never  had  so  much  as  a pin's  point  in  the  way  of  touching-  ^ | 
up  applied  to  them.  Should  the  artist  in  question  ever  vl 
dabble  in  photography  he  would  soon  find  out  how  he  had  *1 
misjudged.  Every  artist  we  know  who  has  taken  1 1 

up  the  camera  is  enthusiastic  over  the  iissistauce  he  has  t > 

derived  from  it  in  various  ways. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  E.  SEXIER. 

Altuouqu  it  is  found  that  gelatine  plates  which  have 
been  rendered  sensitive  to  the  spectral  rays  of  lower  re- 
frangibility  by  being  steeped  iu  an  aqueous  solution  of 
cosine  together  with  ammonia  greatly  exceed  iij  general 
as  well  as  “ special  sensitiveness  to  yellow  ” those  in  which 
the  dye  solution  has  been  added  to  the  emulsion,  no 
reason  appears  to  have  been  given  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference. Some  experiments  in  that  direction  may,  there- 
fore, not  be  without  interest.  A solution  of  ammonia  and 
water  in  which  some  gelatine  plates  had  been  bathed  was 
found,  on  evaporation,  to  have  deposited  microscopic 
crystals;  and  when  the  dye  was  added  to  the  solution, 
the  crystals  deposited  were  of  a ruby  colour.  This  seemed 
to  indicate  that  some  silver  bromide  had  been  dissolved 
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from  the  films,  and  that  on  the  addition  of  the  dye  the 
two  together  were  deposited  in  a solid  state,  showing  that 
a combination  had  taken  place  between  the  two.  It  was 
argued  from  this  that  the  same  thing  would  occur  when  a 
dry  plate  was  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  dye  and 
ammonia,  and  that  the  sensitive  salt  would  be  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  the  film  as  well  as  in  it,  and  consequently 
in  direct  contact  with  air,  when  if  the  reduction  of  the 
silver  bromide  was  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  dye  itself, 
it  would  be  in  the  most  favourable  condition  to  take  place, 
whereas  if  the  emulsion  itself  was  treated,  the  sensitive 
substance  would  be  covered  with  a protecting  layer  of 
gelatine,  and  consequently  pre.served  to  a great  extent 
from  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  A plate  was  rendered 
orthochromatic  by  bathing  in  the  dye  solution  together 
with  ammonia,  and  dried.  One  half  was  then  coated  with 
a solution  of  gelatine  and  dried.  Another  plate,  similarly 
treiited,  was  coated  over  half  its  surface  with  plain  collo- 
dion, and  also  dried.  These  plates  were  then  exposed  on 
a colour  scale,  “ using  a yellow  glass  behind  the  lens  to  cut 
oflf  the  requisite  amount  of  blue,”  and  on  development  the 
half  of  the  plate  covered  with  the  coating  of  gelatine 
scarcely  showed  any  image,  while  the  unprotected  half 
developed  strongly,  and  was  fully  exposed.  The  other 
negative  did  not  show  a very  great  difference  between  the 
two  halves,  although  the  portion  covered  with  collodion 
was  rather  less  dense.  In  the  case  of  plates  in  which  half 
was  coated  with  gelatine  the  sensitiveness  was  found  to 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine. 
The  sensitiveness  altogether  compared  with  plates  in 
which  the  emulsion  itself  had  been  treated.  At  first  sight 
it  would  seem  inexplicable  why  there  should  be  this  dif- 
ference, but  when  it  is  rememb  ered  that  gelatine  is  a 
homogeneous,  whereas  collodion  is  a porous,  substance,  some 
light  may  possibly  be  thrown  on  it.  In  the  former  case 
the  gelatine  prevents  the  air  from  penetrating  so  readily, 
and  consequently  the  oxidation  of  the  dye  is  retarded,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide.  In  the 
case  of  collodion  it  allows  free  access  of  the  air,  “ one 
reason  why  collodion  dry  plates  required  a preservative,” 
and  consequently  the  oxidation  of  the  dye  is  not  retarded. 
If,  as  these  experiments  seemed  to  indicate — that  silver 
bromide  is  dissolved  and  precipitated  on  the  film—  a dry 
pLate  after  treatment  with  a solution  of  ammonia  and 
water  and  drying,  should,  on  steeping  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  dye,  give  a greatly  superior  general  as  well  as 
special  sensitiveness  to  yellow  than  would  be  given  with  a 
gelatine  plate  simply  bathed  in  a solution  of  dye  without 
ammonia. 

To  teat  this  a plate  was  soaked  in  a weak  solution  of 
ammonia  and  water,  and  when  dry  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  dye,  and  again  dried ; the  resulting  negative  gave  as 
good  an  orthrochromatic  effect  as  when  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  dye  was  used  together,  but  the  rapidity  was 
not  quite  so  great.  This  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  surface  only  of  the  silver  bromide  would  be 
in  contact  with  the  dye,  whereas  when  the  whole  was  in 
solution  together  the  silver  bromide  would  be  coloured 
throughout,  or  at  all  events  more  closely  in  contact  with 
the  colouring  matter,  and  therefore  in  a condition  to  be 
more  easily  affected  by  any  minute  change  in  the  dye 
itself.  That  the  oxidation  of  the  colouring  matter  pre- 
cedes the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  if  a plate  is  exposed  in  a solution  of 
potassium  nitrite,  very  little  action  takes  place  even  after 
a prolonged  exposure  ; whereas  if  it  were  due  to  the  dye 
^ting  the  part  of  an  optical  sensitizer,  the  sensitiveness, 
if  anything,  should  be  increased,  since  the  sensitive  com- 
pound is  in  direct  contact  with  a powerful  halogen 
absorbent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  due  to  a secondary 
.action  dependent  on  the  oxidation  of  the  dye,  the  potassium 
nitrite  being  itself  an  absorbent  of  oxygen,  would  most 
probably  account  for  the  insensitiveness  when  this  sub- 
stance is  present.  The  principal  objection  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  dye  being  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  sensitive- 


ness to  the  less  refrangible  rays  seems  to  be  b;ised  on  the 
fact  that  time  is  required  in  order  for  the  dye  to  bleach 
by  oxidation  ; but  is  it  not  possible  that  by  the  time  the 
action  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  the  change 
visible,  that  oxidation  has  taken  place  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  that  from  the  moment  the  light  falls 
on  the  body  the  action  commences,  and  though  invisible 
until  a considerable  number  of  particles  have  been  acted 
upon,  is  quite  sufficient  to  upset  the  ecjuilibrium  of  the 
silver  bromide,  and  for  a nucleus  upon  which  development 
can  take  place  ? 

Again  ; is  it  not  possible  that  the  tendency  of  the  dye 
to  oxidize  is  strengthened  when  in  molecular  combination 
with  silver  bromide  by  the  property  of  silver  bromide 
to  yield  deoxidizing  bromide  in  the  light,  and  this  is 
further  accelerated  by  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia 
remaining  in  the  film  or  absorbed  by  the  silver  bromide 
itself  ? 

However,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difference 
in  sensitiveness  when  ready  prepared  plates  are  bathed,  or 
the  emulsion  itself  treated,  .seems  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  gelatine,  and  anything  that  may  tend  to  unravel 
the  mystery  surroundir.g  this  most  valuable  process  will 
be  a further  addition  to  the  science  of  photography. 


5|ahnt  Inhlligcncf. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

582.  Theochilus  Horne  Redwood,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
for  “ An  improved  lamp  or  apparatus  for  use  in  photograph- 
ing by  artificial  light." — Jan.  13,  1888. 

614.  Joseph  Brown,  Cluny  Lodge,  London  Road,  Norbiton, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  for  “ Improvements  in  camera  dark 
slides  for  photographic  purposes.”  — Jan.  14,  1888. 

Specifications  Published. 

541.  James  Ashford,  179,  Aston  Road,  Birmingham,  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus  Manufacturer,  for  “ Improvements  in  photo- 
graphic cameras.” — Dated,  January  13th,  1887. 

The  patentee  says  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  so 
arrange  the  parts  of  the  camera,  that  when  the  camera  is  closed 
up,  the  front  of  the  camera  will  fold  over,  and  cover  the 
back  of  the  camera  in  which  is  the  ground  glass  or  focussing 
screen,  and  so  protect  the  focussing  screen  from  injury.  I pro- 
pose effecting  my  purpose  as  follows.  I make  an  ordinary  sliding 
camera  base  board  ; at  one  end  of  base  board  I attach  the  lower 
edge  of  the  front  part  of  camera  in  a suitable  manner,  by  a hinge 
or  hinges,  and  in  such  a way  that  the  front  of  camera  may  be 
made  to  assume  with  the  base  board,  positions  either  parallel, 
perpendicular,  or  acute  or  obtuse  angles. 

2634.  Frank  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho 
Square,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Manufacturing  Photo- 
graphic Stationers,  &c.,  for  “An  improved  photographer’s 
laHtem.” — Dated  February  19th,  1887. 

The  invention  consists  essentially  in  the  employment  of  a 
coiled  spring  for  distending  the  coloured  media  or  fabric  forming 
the  sides  of  the  lantern,  in  such  a way  as  to  permit  of  its  being 
readily  collapsed.  The  lantern  may  be  of  circular,  square,  or 
polygonal  form  in  cross-section,  and  its  sides  are  formed  of 
one  or  more  thicknesses  of  coloured  fabric  or  flexible  medium, 
which  may  either  be  bellows-like  or  plain,  so  as  when  collapsed 
to  fold  regularly  or  irregularly  as  preferred,  and  it  is  connected 
at  top  to  a cap,  and  at  bottom  to  a ring,  between  which  is  fixed  a 
strong  openly  coiled  spring  that  runs  around  the  internal  cir- 
cumference of  the  lantern,  .and  tends  to  force  the  ring  and  cap 
apart,  so  as  to  hold  the  flexible  fabric  distended.  By  this  con- 
struction, the  lantern  may  be  compressed  into  a compact  form 
for  transport,  and  will  be  instantly  distended  in  readiness  for 
use  when  required. 

15,722.  Henry  Sutton,  of  Ballarat,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
for  “An  improved  process  of  converting  a photographic  image 
on  a gelatine  surface  into  a relief  or  intaglio  printing  sur- 
face.”— Dated  16th  November,  1887. 

It  is  well  known  that  relief  and  intaglio  printing  surfaces  ca^ 
be  produced  from  photographs,  but  in  practice  these  have  bee^ 
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principally  confined  to  the  production  of  linear  work,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  faithfully  representing  the  delicate  shades 
of  what  are  known  as  the  “ half-tones.”  When  such  half-tones 
have  been  represented,  it  has  been  due  to  the  exercise  of  very 
great  manual  skill,  and  when  produced,  it  required  very  great 
care  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  printer  to  produce  a satis- 
factory representation  on  paper. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  half-tones  of  photographs  may  be 
“ broken  up  ” by  dot,  stipple,  line  hatch,  grain,  or  other  pattern. 

I know  of  no  method  by  which  a photographic  image  on  a 
gelatine  surface  can  be  automatically  converted  into  a relief  or 
intaglio  printing  surface. 

Now,  this  invention  is  designed  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
automatically  converting  a photographic  image  on  a gelatine 
surface  into  a relief  or  intaglio  ptinting  surface  which  will 
faithfully  represent  the  delicate  lights  and  shades  or  ‘‘  half- 
tones,” said  printing  surface  being  of  such  a kind  that  an 
ordinary  printer  with  ordinary  appliances  can  without  difficulty 
utilise  for  printing  purposes. 

In  carrying  out  my  process,  I take  an  ordinary  sensitised 
gelatine  plate  bearing  a photograph,  “ broken  up  ” by  any 
pattern  or  grain  as  before  described,  and  I immerse  it  in  water, 
the  temperature  of  which  must  be  below  that  at  which  the  par- 
ticular gelatine  used  will  melt  or  dissolve.  Here  I allow  it  to 
remain  until  all  the  gelatine  swells  by  absorption  of  water,  but 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  allowed  must  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  picture  and  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 
After  removing  the  plate  from  this  bath,  I remove  the  free  water 
from  its  surface,  preferably  by  a slight  rinse  in  alcohol  or  spirits 
of  wine.  I then  subject  this  plate  to  a gradually  increasing 
temperature  until  it  reaches  about  that  at  which  the  particular 
gelatine  used  begins  to  melt,  and  I continue  this  heat  until  all 
or  nearly  all  the  water  or  moisture  is  driven  off. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  those  portions  of  the  gelatine  which 
are  unaffected  by  the  action  of  light,  and  which  are  freely  ab- 
sorbent of  water,  melt  and  are  drawn  by  capillary  attraction 
under  the  unmelted  portions,  forcing  the  latter  up  in  relief,  the 
dots,  stipples,  lines,  grains,  hatch,  or  other  pattern  by  which  the 
photographic  image  is  broken  up,  being  graduated  in  size  and 
form  in  precise  proportion  to  the  action  of  light,  and  of  light 
and  development  on  such  photographic  image.  This  completes 
my  process. 

If  the  photographic  image  on  the  plate  heated  be  a “nega- 
tive,” the  printing  surface  produced  will  be  in  intaglio  ; if  it  be 
a “ positive,”  the  surface  will  be  in  relief. 

If  the  gelatine  be  on  a sufficiently  thick  sheet  of  glass,  or  on 
wood  or  metal,  or  other  hard  material,  it  may  be  used  direct  in 
a typographic  press,  or  if  on  metal  or  other  suitable  surface  it 
may  be  used  direct  in  the  copper-plate  press  ; but  if  it  be  on 
the  ordinary  thickness  of  glass,  electrotypes  or  stereotypes  must 
be  used  for  the  copper-plate  press.  I find  that  electrotypes  and 
stereotypes  may  be  made  from  my  printing  surfaces  in  the  same 
way  and  much  more  easily  and  quickly  than  from  ordinary 
engravings,  inasmuch  as  I can  electrotype  direct  on  my  print- 
ing surfaces,  thus  saving  the  usual  “ wax  squeeze,"  and  I can 
cast  stereoty[)e  metal  direct  on  my  printing  surfaces  without 
the  intervention  of  the  paper  or  plaster  moulds  used  in  stereo- 
typy. 

In  actual  practice  I have  taken  an  ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate. 
Fry’s  transparency  make,  and  have  impressed  an  image  thereon 
by  the  action  of  light,  such  image  having  its  surface  diversified 
or  broken  up  by  the  ordin.ary  wire  gauze  pattern,  and  have  then 
develo[>ed  and  fixed  the  image  in  the  usual  way  ; I have  then 
immersed  this  for  five  minutes  in  water  of  the  temperature  of 
80®  Faht.,  and  have  then  removed  the  free  water  by  dipping  the 
plate  in  a bath  of  spirits  of  wine  for  ten  seconds,  and  have  then 
removed  the  plate  and  fanned  the  spirits  of  wine  dry  from  its 
surface;  I have  then  placed  it  on  a copper-plate  supported  on 
feet  nr  legs,  and  heated  it  by  means  of  a Bunsen  gas  burner  until 
it  became  about  the  temperature  of  212°  Fah.  This  heal  I 
have  continued  for  two  minutes,  when  I have  found  my  object 
accomplished. 

I do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  uses  to  which  my 
printing  snrfaces  may  be  applied,  and  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I do  not  claim  the  production  of  photographic 
pictures  on  gelatine  plates  broken  up  or  divesified  by  dot,  stipple, 
grain,  or  pattern  of  any  kind,  nor  to  the  immersion  of  such 
plates  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  unaffected 
gelatine  to  swell  and  rise  into  relief,  as  I am  aware  that  all  this 
has  been  done  before. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 


of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

In  the  process  of  converting  a photographic  image  on  a celatine 
surface  into  a relief  or  intaglio  printing  surface — the  application 
of  heat  to  such  gelatine  surface  after  it  his  been  immersed  in 
water  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  herein 
described  and  explained. 

16.003.  William  Willis,  of  Bromley,  in  the  County  of  Kent, 

Manufacturer,  for  “ Improvements  relating  to  photo-chemical 

printing.” — Dated  2lst  November,  1887. 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  or  images  in  platinum,  by  improved  methods 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  process  described  in  the  specification 
of  my  fonner  Letters  Patent  dated  February  2nd,  A.D.  1837. 
No.  1681. 

By  the  said  process  I have  been  enabled  to  produce  pictures 
of  excellent  quality,  and  to  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
platinotype  process  and  obtain  other  important  advantages.  I 
have,  however,  found  that  I do  not,  in  using  the  process  as 
described  in  the  said  former  specification,  in  all  cases  obtain  an 
absolute  uniformity  of  tone  or  colour  or  monochromatic  effect 
in  the  picture,  that  is  to  say,  although  the  shadows  will  be  of  a 
pure  black  tone,  there  will  be  sometimes  a slight  trace  of  brown 
in  the  high-lights  of  the  developed  picture.  This  is  a defect 
which  does  not  impair  the  value  of  a photographic  print  in 
respect  of  accuracy  and  other  qualities,  but  the  presence  of  two 
colours  may  be  considered  offensive  to  good  taste.  In  the  pic- 
ture of  a landscape,  for  instance,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  foreground  shadows  should  be  warmer  intone  or  colour  than 
the  high-lights  and  delicate  distance,  or  certainly  not  colder. 

Now  although  I have  not  succeeded  in  producing  pictures 
in  which  the  darker  parts  or  shadows  are  warmer  in  tone  than 
the  lighter  and  more  delicate  portions  or  high-lights,  yet  I have 
as  one  result  of  my  present  invention  provided  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  said  process  with  the  certainty  that  the  tone  or  colour 
shall  be  uniform  throughout— that  is  to  say,  I can  be  sure  that 
no  part  shall  be  of  a warmer  tint  than  another  part  of  the 
picture. 

The  process  described  in  the  specification  of  my  said  patent 
No.  1681  is  distinguished  from  former  processes  of  mine  chiefly 
by  the  fact  that  the  platinum  is  contained  entirely  in  the  deve- 
loping solution,  that  is  to  say,  I described  a surface  coated  with 
ferric  oxalate  (with  or  without  a salt  of  lead  or  of  mercury  and 
without  any  platinum)  and  the  use,  for  developing  the  image 
or  picture  thereon,  of  a solution  containing  a salt  of  platinum, 
in  all  cases  mixed  or  combined  with  a phosphate  or  other  salt 
in  which  the  ferrous  image  is  insoluble,  and  sometimes  with 
other  salts.  I now  find,  however,  that,  by  ensuring  the  pre- 
sence or  contact  of  a salt  of  mercury  or  of  lead  with  the  image 
or  picture  at  the  time  of  its  development,  I obtain  a better 
reducing  action,  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  using  in  the 
developing  solution  phosphates  or  other  salts  for  rendering  the 
ferrous  image  insoluble,  the  presence  of  which  salts,  as  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  observe,  is  the  cause  of,  or  is  accompanied  by, 
the  defect  in  the  tone  or  colour  of  the  picture. 

I therefore  now  proceed  according  to  the  following  method, 
that  is  to  say,  I coat  paper  or  other  material  with  ferric  oxalate, 
together  with  a salt  of  mercury  or  of  lead,  or  both.  Then  I 
expose  the  coated  surface  to  light  under  or  behind  a negative,  or 
other  suitable  screen,  and  then  develop  the  ferrous  image  pro- 
duced, by  the  action  of  light,  with  a solution  containing  a salt 
of  platinum,  together  with  a salt  of  oxalic,  or  citric,  or  tartaric 
acid,  or  mixtures  of  these,  or  together  with  other  substances 
which  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  metal  from  the  salt  or  platinum 
by  the  ferrous  image  produced  as  aforesaid. 

Or  I adopt  the  following  method,  viz.,  I use  a surface  sensi- 
tized by  ferric  oxalate  alone,  and  then,  after  exposure  to  light, 
develop  the  picture  or  image  with  a developing  bath  or  solution 
containing  one  or  more  of  the  above  named  salts  or  substances 
which  aid  in  the  reduction  of  platinum  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
together  with  a salt  of  platinum  and  also  a salt  of  lead,  or  of 
mercury,  or  both,  but  in  this  case  preferably  the  salt  of  lead. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lesid  or  the  mercury,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  is  in  all  cases  essential  in  the  practice  of  my 
invention,  is  in  the  one  case  present  in  the  sensitive  coating  of 
the  paper  before  its  exposure  to  light,  and  in  the  other  case  is 
wholly  in  the  developer.  But  for  some  purposes  I use  a salt  of 
mercury  or  of  lead,  both  in  the  sensitive  coating  of  the  paper 
and  in  the  developer. 

In  practising  my  invention  according  to  the  first  method  above 
described,  I coat  the  paper  or  other  surface  with  ferric  oxalate 
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[or  with  a compound  or  mixture  of  the  same  and  other  oxalate  of 
in  alki-  li  metal)  together  with  a salt  of  lead  or  of  mercury,  or  of 
Soth.  The  silts  of  lead  which  I find  best  for  my  purpose  are 
Lhe  nitrate  and  chloriile.  If  I use  salts  of  mercury,  I employ 
inly  the  mercuric  salts,  and  of  these  I prefer  mercuric  chloride,  j 
rhe  ferric  oxalate  and  the  lead  or  mercury  salt  can  be  applied 
logether  in  one  solution,  or  the  said  salts  may  be  applied  sepa-  ^ 
rately  in  solution  to  the  paper  or  other  surface.  I usually  apply 
;hem  in  one  solution.  When  they  are  applied  separately,  the 
paper  or  other  surface  should  be  dried  between  the  coatings. 

In  some  instances  I employ  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric 
ixalate  containing  in  each  fluid  ounce  about  sixty  fCO)  grains 
)f  the  oxalate  Fe^  (Cj  O4)’  more  or  less  according  to  the  result 
desired  to  be  obtained.  And  I add  to  or  dissolve  in  each  ounce 
)f  this  solution  one  (1)  grain  of  plumbic  chloride  and  one  (1) 
jrain  of  mercuric  chloride. 

I sometimes  omit  the  lead  salt  from  this  solution  and  increase 
;he  quantity  of  the  mercuric  salt,  that  is  to  siy,  instead  of  one 
[1)  grain  of  mercuric  chloride  I use  two  or  more  grains  of  this 
ialt. 

The  paper  thus  coated,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  is  ready 
’or  use.  After  its  exposure  to  light  under  or  behind  a negative 
)r  suitable  screen,  I apply  to  it  the  developing  solution. 

I prepare  this  developing  solution  with  pctassic  oxalate  and 
potassic  chloro-platinite  as  described  in  the  specification  of 
ny  former  Letters  Patent  No.  2800  A D.  1878.  I prefer  to 
use  an  aqueous  solution  of  these  salts  containing  in  each  fluid 
cunce  about  ninety  (90)  grains  of  potassic  oxalate  and  nine  (9) 
grains  of  potassic  chloro-platinite. 

Or  I use,  for  developing,  an  aqueous  Solution  containing  in 
each  fluid  ounce  aboutsixty  (00)  erainsof  ammonic  tartrate  and 
fight  (8)  grains  of  ammonic  chloro-platinite. 

Or  I make  developing  solutions  with  any  of  the  other  salts  or 
mbstances  herein-above  mentioned  as  applicable  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  with  other  salts  which  tend  to  aid  iu  the  reduction  of 
;he  platinum  salt  by  the  ferrous  image  produced  by  the  action 
>f  light.  In  practising  my  invention  according  to  the  second 
method  hereinbefore  specified,  I first  apply  to  the  paper  or 
ether  surface  a coating  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  about 
lixty  (60)  grains  of  ferric  oxalate  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  solution. 

. then  dry  the  coated  paper,  and  then,  after  exposing  it  to  light 
inder  or  behind  a negative,  I apply  to  it  the  developing  solution. 

For  this  developing  solution  I sometimes  employ  an  aqueous 
olution  containing  in  each  fluid  ounce  about  ninety  (90)  grains 
>f  potassic  oxalate  and  nine  (9)  grains  of  potassic  chloro-plati- 
lite.  To  this  solution  I add  a solution  of  a salt  of  lead,  pre- 
erably  the  acetate,  until  a permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form, 
f I use  a salt  of  mercury  instead  of  a salt  of  lead  I prefer  the 
mercuric  chloride,  of  which  I dissolve  (or  atld)  about  five  (5) 
plains  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  the  said  solution.  Tiie  salts  of 
nercury  do  not  in  all  cases  ensure  a monochromatic  tone  in  the 
)icture,  but  in  other  respects  they  afford  good  results. 

Or  I use  a developing  solution  containing  a salt  of  platinum 
ind  a salt  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  and  one  or  more  of  the  other 
lereinbefore  specified  salts  of  oxalic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  or 
lubstances  ; but  when  a salt  of  lead  is  employed,  there  must  be 
10  salt  used  in  the  developer,  which  would  entirely  prevent  the 
iolution  of  the  lead  salt.  These  developing  solutions  containing 
ead  or  mercury  salts,  or  both,  can  also  bo  used  for  developing 
)hotographic  pictures  or  images  on  paper  and  other  surfaces 
vhich  have  been  coated  with  ferric  oxalate,  together  with  a salt 
)f  lead  or  of  mercury. 

I sometimes  apply  the  constituents  of  the  developer  separately, 
)r  in  two  solutions,  to  the  sensitive  surface  after  it  has  been 
(xposed  to  light.  In  this  modificition  of  my  process,  I first 
ipply  a solution  of  plumbic  acetate  or  of  mercuric  chloride  to  the 
laid  surface,  and  then  quickly,  without  washing  or  drying  the 
lurface,  apply  to  it,  in  solution,  the  remaiuiug  constituents  or 
ngredients  of  the  developer. 

The  developing  solutions  mentioned  iu  this  specification  I 
prefer  to  apply  cold,  but  occasionally  I apply  in  a heated  state 
luch  of  them  as  are  not  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  salts  of  platinum  which  I prefer  to  make  use  of  in  the 
levelopers  herein  described,  are  the  platinous  salts,  viz.,  the  ! 
immonic,  potasuc,  and  sodic  chloro  platinites,  the  ammonic, 
lotassic,  and  soflic  bromo-platinites,  or  mixtures  thereof  ; but  in  j 
tome  instances  I use  a small  quantity  of  a platinic  salt,  such  as  | 
he  ammonic,  potassic,  or  sodic  chloro-platinate.  The  coating  ' 
.nd  developing  solutions  are  applied  as  described  in  my  former 
ipeeifleations,  or  by  other  suitable  means. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  i 


of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  1 wish  it  understood  that  I do  not  limit  myself  to 
the  proportions  above  stated,  nor  do  I limit  myself  to  the  use  of 
at^ueous  solutions  for  the  purposes  of  forming  the  coating,  or 
sensitizing  and  developing  solutions,  as  I may  use  any  suitable 
solvent  for  the  salts  employed  in  my  process,  and  I claim  : — 
First.  The  method  or  process  of  photo-chemical  printing, 
wherein  I modify  or  vary  the  process  described  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  my  said  patent.  No.  1681,  by  ensuring  the  presence  or 
contact  of  a salt  of  lead  or  of  mercury  with  the  image  during 
the  development,  aud  by  avoiding  the  u-e  of  phosphates  or 
other  salt  in  which  the  ferrous  image  is  insoluble,  as  and  fur  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  The  development  of  a photographic  picture  or  image 
by  a solution  (which  contains  a salt  of  platinum,  and  which 
does  not  contain  any  phosphate)  applied  to  a surface  sensitized 
by  the  application  of  a solution  containing  ferric  oxalate  and  a 
salt  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  or  both,  as  above  set  forth. 

Third.  The  development  of  a photographic  picture  or  image 
by  a solution  (which  contains  a salt  of  platinum,  together  with  a 
salt  of  lead  or  of  mercury,  and  which  does  not  contain  a 
phosphate)  applied  to  a surface  that  has  been  sensitized  by  a 
solution  containing  ferric  oxalate  with  or  without  a salt  of  lead 
or  of  mercury,  as  above  set  forth. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

375  671.  Charles  Durnkord,  Edinburgh,  County  of  Midlothian, 
Scotland,  for  “ Photographic  shutter.” — Fiied  March  16, 1886. 
Serial  No.  195,466.  (No  model.)  Patented  in  England, 
Sept.  16,  1885,  No.  10,896,  and  Dec.  22, 1885,  No.  15,747. 
Claim. — 1.  A shutter  for  cameras  having  a combined  sliding 
and  pivotal  connection  at  its  upper  end  with  its  support,  where- 


by it  is  adapted  to  rise  and  open  as  a flap,  and  descend  and  close 
as  a slide,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  lens,  of  a frame 
carrying  a single  reversible  shutter,  operated  by  a tension 
spring,  all  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

3.  The  combination,  with  the  frame  and  reversible  shutter 
with  tension -spring,  of  the  lever  G,  with  catch  G-,  as  and  for  the 
purposes  described. 

4.  The  combination,  with  the  frame  A and  shutter  B,  of  the 
lever  G,  with  arm  G’  and  catch  G'',  and  stop  H,  all  as  and  for 
the  purposes  described . 


(fomsponbenn. 

THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN. 

Sir, — So  far  as  my  iiupiiries  have  gone  upon  the  above 
subject,  it  seems  that  leading  points  to  which  purchasers 
of  three  or  more  wick  lanterns  should  pay  attention  are  : 
— 1.  That  a little  meniscus  or  other  suitable  lens  shall  be 
near  the  orifice  of  the  lamp,  to  perhaps  double  the  amount 
of  light  thrown  into  the  ordinary  condenser.  2.  To  see 
that  all  the  cones  of  light  passed  through  the  slide  shall 
enter  the  projecti  >n  lenses  by  means  of  the  back  lens  of 
the  latter  being  of  suflicient  diameter.  When  the  projec- 
tion lenses  are  of  short  focus,  they  are  more  especially 
liable  sometimes  not  to  take  in  all  the  light  they  should 
pass  on.  Perhaps  some  of  these  points  may  come  up  at  the 
discussion  of  the  paper  next  Thursday  night 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  oil  lamps,  because  it  is  im- 
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probable  that  private  families  will  use  bottled  oxygen  to 
any  great  extent,  especially  when  they  live  a few  miles 
from  the  source  of  supply,  for  iron  bottles  are  not  of  light 
weight,  and  all  families  are  not  scientific  enough  to  care  to 
handle  oxygen.  A good  lantern  will  contain  appliances  for 
readily  centreing  and  holding  the  oil  lamp  in  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  centres  of  the  lenses. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  letter  is  to  say  that  by 
some  accident  no  author’s  proof  reached  me,  and  that  in 
the  second  part  of  my  paper  Mr.  Wilkie  should  have  been 
described  as  a “ typical,”  not  as  an  “optical,”  representa- 
tive of  the  lantern  world  ; also  that  the  name  of  “ Dr. 
Cameron  Reynolds  ” should  have  been  “ Dr.  Emerson 
Reynolds.”  W.  H.  Harrison. 

DR.  VOGEL  ON  ORTHOCHROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir,— I find  in  your  valuable  journal  of  January 
13th  a letter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  mentions  my  name  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Bothamley’s  letter  of  December  23rd. 
Mr.  Edwards  opposes  to  my  theory  of  optical  sensitizer  in 
reproducing  Captain  Abney’s  words  : — •“  If  the  theory 
of  optical  sensitizers  were  correct,  we  should  have  to  be- 
lieve that  a ray  of  some  particular  refrangibility  which  w.os 
absorbed  by  a dye  was  in  its  partial  absorbed  state  capable 
of  acting  more  vigorously  on  the  salts  of  silver  than  the 
same  ray  totally  unabsorbed  could  do.” 

Allow  me  to  answer  to  this  so-called  objection  that  it 
proves  by  many  experiments  of  Dr.  Eder,  Dr.  Nassel- 
berg,  Dr.  Lohse,  Becquerel,  and  others,  that  really  a ray 
absorbed  by  certain  dyes  in  the  presence  of  silver  salts  acts 
more  vigorously  on  this  salt  than  not  absorbed  rays. 

This  well-established  fact,  iiscovered  at  first  by  myself, 
it  ])roves  worth  so  many  dyes,  that  the  principle  can  not 
be  killed  by  opposing  phrases. 

I have  called  these  dyes,  making  sensitive  salts  of  silver 
for  the  absorbed  rays,  optical  sensitizer.  I am  sorry  that 
this  name  is  disliked  by  several  gentlemen,  but  the  name 
explicated  real  facts,  and  so  I have  the  right  to  use  it.  In 
regard  to  Abney’s  theory  of  combination  between  the  sen- 
sitizing dyes  and  free  silver,  I mention  that  only  the  so- 
called  eosiue  dyes  give  such  combinations,  but  none  of  the 
other  dyes  which  are  recognised  as  optical  sensitizers. 

Mr.  Edwards  asserts  further  in  regard  of  ray  patent 
application  for  eoside  of  silver  as  optical  sensitizer  in  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  that  this  eoside  of  silver  “ has 
always  been  used  in  the  Tailfer  and  Clayton  process.” 

I beg  to  answer  to  this,  that  in  the  patent  specification 
of  Messrs.  Tailfer  and  Clayton  not  a word  is  said  over  the 
application  of  a combination  of  silver  wiih  eosine  dyes. 
Therefore,  if  the  mentioned  gentlemen  have  used  it,  as  Mr. 
Edwards  as.serts,  they  have  perhaps  used  it  secretly,  but 
they  have  not  published  it,  and  not  included  it  in  their 
claims. 

The  assertion  of  Messrs.  Tailfer,  Edwards,  &c.  (given  in 
oppo.sition  to  my  patent),  that  eoside  of  silver  were  formed 
by  adding  eosine  and  ammonia  to  the  emulsion  “ in  the 
moment  of  formation,”  is  untrue,  becau.se  in  the  moment 
of  formation  of  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  emulsion  an 
excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  present,  which  destroys 
wholly  the  eoside  of  silver. — Very  truly  yours, 

Berlin,  Jan.  13.  Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel. 

TYLAR’S  METAL  DARK  SLIDES. 

Sir, — Noticing  an  illustration  of  the  above  in  the 
English  Medianic,  No.  1,189,  I was  struck  with  its  resem- 
blance to  the  one  I described  in  the  Photoqrai’hic  News 
of  January  10th,  1879  ; and  on  obtaining  the  patent  spe- 
cification I find  it  is  practically  the  same  article.  The 
provisional  specification  says  the  invention  consists  of  two 
shallow  cases  or  trays  . . . each  having  a sliding  shutter. 
. . . The  said  cases  or  trays  are  capable  of  being  affixed 
to  each  other  by  a sliding  or  other  device,  itc.  Vnd  the 
complete  specification  claims  the  same  with  the  addition 


nf  a piece  of  cloth,  &c.,  to  exclude  light,  and  two  corners 
left  on  the  shutters  to  prevent  pulling  right  out.  It  then 
goes  on  to  describe  the  groove  all  round,  and  a correspond- 
ing piece  to  drop  therein  (the  same  as  mine),  and  also 
what  is  practically  a hinge  the  same  as  mine,  but  with  the 
hinge  pins  loose.  The  claims  are  : — 

1.  A means  of  making  a light-tight  groove.  (But  it 
does  not  say  whether  this  is  the  gi-oove  for  the  shutter  or 
not.) 

2.  A self-locking  shutter. 

3.  A means  of  keeping  the  slide  in  position  in  the 
camera. 

4.  A method  of  fastening  by  wires  inserted  in  tubes. 

Now,  sir,  apart  from  the  previous  publication,  which,  of 

course,  invalidates  the  patent  to  the  extent  so  published, 
1 believe  it  is  invalid  because  the  third  claim  is  for  some- 
thing not  disclosed  or  described  fully  in  the  specification, 
and  it  is  an  admitted  principle  in  patent  law  that  claiming 
too  much  invalidates  the  whole ; but  I submit  that  it  israther 
too  bad  for  anyone  to  patent  and  claim  as  an  exclusive 
possession  what  your  pages  have  given  to  the  public  years 
ago. 

The  bit  of  cloth,  &c.,  to  exclude  light,  and  the  projec- 
tions on  the  shutter  for  “ self-locking,”  as  it  is  termed, 
have,  if  I mistake  not,  been  published  or  lef erred  to  over 
and  over  again  in  your  columns  and  others  many  years 
since.  I first  used  the  latter  plan  on  the  slides  I described, 
bu  t discarded  it,  as  one  can  do  no  good  in  windy  weather 
with  a shutter  sticking  out  and  flapping  about  beside  the 
camera,  and  I think  most  people  prefer  those  which  with- 
draw entirely  with  a flap  to  cover  the  opening  left,  for 
which  I use  three  plans  (which,  perhai>s,  I had  better 
describe,  or  some  one  may  patent  and  annex  them  also). 
One  is  a narrow  strip  of  metal  hinged  under  the  outer  case 
of  the  end  of  the  slide,  which  gives  way  when  the  shutter 
is  introduced.  Another  is  a thicker  strip  sliding  between 
two  plates,  forming  a double  end  to  the  slide,  and  having  a 
bevelled  edge,  so  that  the  shutter  can  push  it  aside  on 
entering  by  slipping  down  the  bevelled  edge.  And  the 
third  is  a thin  narrow  tube  turning  inside  another  tube 
soldered  to  the  end  of  the  slide,  which,  when  in  position 
for  the  shutter  to  enter,  have  slots  through  them  for  it  to 
slide  in,  but  when  it  is  withdrawn  the  inner  tube  turns 
and  closes.  All  three  plans  of  course  include  the  neces- 
sary springs  for  closing  the  slots. 

I have  no  trade  interests  to  look  after,  but  I do  not  care 
to  have  any  one  patenting  my  inventions  and  preventing 
me  and  others  from  freely  using  them,  hence  I point  it 
out.  At  the  same  time  I prefer  those  I described,  because 
Mr.  Tylar’s  are  as  wide  and  as  long  as  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  ones,  while  my  latest  made  is  only  a trifle  wider 
and  longer  than  the  plates  used,  and  about  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  thick,  using  brass  plate  of  B W gauge  40. 
These  are,  of  course,  without  the  tube  rings  to  slip  into 
the  camera,  as  I originally  desci  ibed,  being  quite  flat,  and 
fitting  to  it  with  a slip  of  india-rubber  all  round  to  exclude 
light,  and  a spring  behind  to  keep  it  in  position. 

Richard  Farr. 


VIEW  FINDERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Amongst  the  various  view  finders,  it  is 
astonishing  that  one  never  sees  the  old  Claude  Loraiiie 
glass  used  by  photographei's,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  as  you  can  easily  select  your  view  with  it,  and  there 
fix  it  by  any  simple  device  on  your  camera. — Your  truly, 

Williams  R.  Kennan. 

7,  Kenilworth  Square,  liathmvus,  Dublin,  2\st  January. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  CELLERIER 
SYNDICATE  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  last  Saturday,  you  say  a winding- 
up  order  was  presented  against  the  above  comjiany,  whim 
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9 untrue.  Please  rectify  this  error  without  delay.  The 
’holographic  Comp.any,  Limited,  have  now  completed  the 
lurchase  of  the  English  patents  Celleriei-s-Parkes  process, 
nd  are  jirepared  to  undertake  the  execution  of  orders. 

As  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Court,  the  facts  are 
hese  : — A petition  w;is  presented  by  one  of  the  smallest 
hareholders  against  the  Celleriers  Syndicate,  which  Mr. 
Fustice  Kay  dismissed  with  costs. — I am.  Sir,  yours 
ibediently,  Vernon  Heath. 

58,  Pall  Mall,  January  2^rd. 


A PL  ATI  NOTYPE  PATENT. 

Dear  Sir, — While  looking  through  vol.  xxix.  of  the 
iJews,  I caught  my  eye  on  what  to  me  looks  like  the 
ame  process  as  that  just  patented  by  Mr.  W,  Willis  as 
lis  latest  improved  platinum  process.  At  page  .345  you 
vill  find  a paper  on  “ Alkaline  Development  ” by  Captain 
V.  de  W.  Abney ; at  fifth  line  from  bottom  you  will  read 
he  following ; — “ If  the  ferric  oxalate  be  sponged  on 
mper,  and  dried  and  exposed,  and  then  treated  with  a 
lolution  of  warm  potassium  oxalate  mixed  with  which  is  a 
3latinum  salt,  metallic  platinum  is  deposited  by  the 
•educing  action  of  the  light-produced  ferrous  oxalate  in 
presence  of  potassium  oxalate.”  Mr  W.  Willis,  in  his 
jpecification  says,  “Hitherto,  no  means  have  been  known 
jy  which  the  salts  of  platinum  could  be  employed  entirely 
n developers  or  developing  solution.”  This  seems  to  me 
i great  misfcike,  as  we  see  it  was  published  in  May,  1885. 
-^ours  truly,  .T.  Steape. 


f rat^ciiiinjgs  of  ^orufies. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain. 
rilK  usual  technical  meeting  of  tnis  Society  was  held  on  Tues- 
lay,  the  24th  inst.,  W.  England,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Friese  Green  produced,  as  a matter  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
aers,  a quantity  of  early  photographic  literature  and  productions. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  many  examples  of  Fox-Talbot’s 
Pencil  of  Nature,  some  of  the  prints  in  which  were  in  very  good 
(XinditioD,  whilst  others  had  .almost  entirely  faded.  In  an  early 
anmber  of  the  Society’s  Journal  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  a print  accompanying  the  i.-sue  for  Aug.  16,  18,69, 
md  described  as  being  by  “ Pretsch’s  patent  process.”  This 
print  was  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
aore  recent  productions  in  which  the  aim  was  similar. 

G.  L.  Addenbrooke  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  March  21, 1857, 
a statement  that  a number  of  photographs  had  been  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Prince  Albert,  and  enquired  of  the  Secretary 
whether  those  photographs  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  a question  to  which  a reply  in  the  negative  was  given. 

A.  Mackik  said  that  in  the  Journal  in  the  early  days  he 
found  reports  of  other  Societies’  meetings,  and  considered  that 
it  was  then  more  representative  than  it  had  since  become. 

Sebastian  Davis  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  subject  of  marking  lantern  slides  in  a uniform 
manner.  He  understood  that  the  proposal  was  to  place  two 
white  spots  on  the  top  front  corners  of  the  slides,  the  demon- 
strator understanding  that  the  spots  were  placed  at  the  bottom 
and  next  the  light  of  the  lantern.  He  found  that  many  makers 
issued  slides  the  mount  of  which  was  white  in  the  front.  With 
these,  of  which  he  showed  several  examples,  he  had  used  black 
spots  of  paper  to  mark  them. 

A.  Cowan  said  that  the  Photographic  Club’s  recomm  enda- 
tion  was  to  use  either  the  two  spots  as  mentioned,  or  a white 
line  running  from  where  one  spot  would  be  situated  to  where 
the  other  would  be. 

W.  Bedford,  said  that  the  plan  which  he  mentioned  at  the 
previous  meeting  did  not  originate  with  him.  Some  years  ago 
a committee  was  appointed  by  the  Photographic  Club  to  settle 
upon  a uniform  system  of  marking,  for  slides  shown  in  their 
lantern.  The  committee  fixed  upon  two  white  spots,  one  in 
each  top  comer,  or  a white  line  joining  those  corners,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  slide  to  be  next  the  light.  The  system  had  been 
adopted  by  many  outside  the  Photographic  Club.  If  the 


Society  he  was  now  addressing  gave  the  weight  of  its  autho- 
rity to  the  system,  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

The  Chair.man  thought  that  aline  drawn  in  white  paint  would 
be  simpler  than  sticking  on  p.aper. 

0.  Smith  thought  that  the  standard  was  already  pretty 
generally  .adopted.  He  had  recently  bought  some  slides  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  found  them  marked  with  the  two  white 
spots  in  the  places  directed. 

Mr.  Freshwater  said  that  it  was  very  advantageous  that  the 
makers  of  slides  should  mark  them  in  accordance  with  some 
recognised  standard.  In  m.any  slides  that  he  had  bought  it  was 
difficult  to  know  which  was  the  bottom  and  which  was  the  side. 

W.  Bedford,  in  order  that  some  practical  result  might  be 
attained,  moved  “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
Photographic  Club  system  of  marking  lantern  slides  should  be 
adopted  and  recommended  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain.”  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
W.  F.  Donkin,  and  carried  unanimously. 

T.  S.  Davis  said  that  with  some  slides,  particularly  natural 
history  subjects,  it  was  often  desirable  that  the  disc  should  not 
be  large,  not  larger  than  four  feet  or  four  feet  six  inches.  For 
this  size  the  illumination  to  be  got  with  oil  lanterns  was  very 
satisfactory.  Then  the  question  arose.  What  is  the  'best 
method  of  using  oil  ? The  most  popular  was  the  use  of  a 
lantern  with  three  or  four  wicks,  and  of  the  sciopticon  pattern  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a lantern  with  a metal  body  and  glass  disc  to 
replace  the  glass  chimney  otherwise  required.  There  were, 
however,  generally  present,  with  this  form,  dark  lines  which  were 
easily  recognised  upon  the  screen  when  a plain  circle  of  light 
without  a subject  was  thrown  upon  it.  To  remedy  this  an 
arrangement  of  wicks  in  the  form  of  the  letter  VV  kad  been  used, 
but  he  had  not  found  it  satisfactory.  It  was  desirable  that  the 
whole  of  the  flame  from  one  wick  should  play  upon  the  whole  of 
the  flame  from  the  next  wick.  He  had  .also  an  inclination  of  the 
wicks  to  the  side  of  the  lantern  whilst  keeping  them  parallel 
to  each  other.  This  was  so  far  good,  but  there  was  a smell 
created  with  lanterns  of  this  form  which  was  objectionable,  and 
to  avoid  it  he  had  used  a circular  wick  with  a glass  chimney. 
There  was  also  the  optical  advantage  about  a glass  chimney  in 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  narrowed  at  a certain  pl.ace,  and 
so  cause  a concentration  of  light  where  wanted — -opposite  the 
centre  of  the  condenser.  He  h.ad  used  with  advantage  a lamp 
of  Birmingham  manufacture,  in  which  the  circular  wick 
was  formed  in  two  halves.  The  next  point  was.  What 
was  the  relative  advantage  of  paraffioe  and  of  almond  oil  ? 
Here  he  found  th.at  almond  oil — which  he  used  in  preference  to 
other  fat  oils  because  it  did  not  congeal  cr  harden — gave  a whiter 
light  and  more  intensity  than  kerosine.  Owing  to  this 
characteristic,  it  brought  out  more  detail  in  dense  subjects  than 
kerosine  would.  A few  d.ays  since,  he  h.ad  used  a patent  in- 
candescent gas  burner  in  Dr.  Crooke’s  laboratory.  He  found  it 
useful  for  microscopic  subjects,  but  the  practical  intensity  of  the 
light  was  certainly  very  inferior  to  that  which  could  be  obtained 
fiom  the  best  form  of  lantern  with  almond  oil  or  kerosine,  and 
for  this  reason  : The  incandescent  lamp  g.ave  a large  illuminat- 
ing surface,  but  with  the  lantern  it  was  only  the  centre  of  the 
surface  that  could  be  made  use  of. 

0.  Smith  said  that  he  entirely  disagreed  from  T.  S.  Davis’ 
reason  for  having  smell  from  lanterns  of  the  sciopticen  form,  and 
not  from  those  with  glass  chimneys.  He  believed  that  it  was 
merely  a question  of  keeping  the  outside  of  the  lamp  free  from 
spilt  paraffin,  and  this  was  commonly  easier  to  be  done  with 
argand  burners  than  others,  but  it  was  merely  a question  of  care 
in  use.  He  also  thought  that  Mr.  Davis  would  find  that  he  could 
not  get  more  light  with  four  flat  wicks  th.an  with  three. 

T.  S.  Davis  assented  to  the  last  proposition. 

J.  Fox  Shew  enquired  whether  T.  S.  DAvis  had  tried  cocoa- 
nut  oil  in  comparison  with  almond  oil  ? 

T.  S.  Davis  had  not  done  so,  as  it  was  less  fluid,  but  would 
make  the  comparative  experiment  suggested. 

J.  R.  Gotz  used  a three-wick  lantern  without  getting  a dark 
streak.  He  had  a lamp  which  would  bear  out  his  statement. 
Air  was  admitted  between  the  flames. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  lantern  slides  printed  on  rapid 
gelatino-chloride  plates,  having  .about  the  same  rapidity  as  wet 
collodion,  and  resembling  the  results  from  the  latter  in  colour. 
The  developer  was  the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  would  be  the  annual  one  on  February  14th,  when  the  dis- 
cussion on  “ Stereoscopic  Pictures  ” would  be  resumed.  The 
I following  meeting  would  be  the  technical  one  of  February  28th, 
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when  Howard  Farmer  would  read  a paper  on  a new  process  for 
printing  by  development  upon  ordinary  albumen  paper.  On 
March  13fh  J.  R.  Dallmeyer  would  have  a paper  on  “ Deptli  of 
Focus  in  Photographic  Lenses.” 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Committee  of  this  Association  met  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street, 
on  the  1 8th  inst. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed. 
Miss  A.  R.  Graham  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Penny  were  elected  members 
cf  the  Association. 

The  following  were  appointed  Hon.  Local  Secretaries  T. 
Protheroe,  36,  Wine  Street,  Bristol  ; H.  W.  Bibbs,  27,  Myrtle 
Terrace,  Slateford  Road,  Edinburgh  ; W.  M.  Ashman,  20,  John 
William  Street,  Huddersfield. 

Corre.spondence  was  read  showing  that  some  assistants  required 
re-engagements,  and  employers  required  assistants.  It  was 
decided  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  Pkotoyi-aphic  Nev:s 
and  British  Journal. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  the  balance  sheet  for  1887 
with  his  report,  which  the  Committee  accepted.  It  was  decided 
that  the  same  be  printed,  and  issued  to  the  members  when  con- 
vening annual  general  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  the  above 
address  on  Feb.  24th  ; chair  to  be  taken  at  8 p.m. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  inst., 
F.  P.  Cembrano  in  the  chair. 

A simple  and  at  the  same  time  an  ingenious  apparatus  for 
flashing  magnesium  powder  was  shown  by  H.  M.  Hastings.  A 
glass  tube  6 inches  long,  to  one  end  of  which  a pneumatic  ball 
and  tube  is  attached,  holds  the  charge  of  powder,  the  oppo- 
site end  being  left  open.  The  tube  is  held  horizontally,  and  the 
powder  inserted  through  a small  glass  funnel  let  into  the  tube 
about  midway.  Attached  to  the  open  end  or  the  tube,  and  in 
direct  line  with  it,  a small  length  of  asbestos,  covered  with  wire 
gauze  and  dipped  in  methylated  spirit,  provh  63  the  flame.  The 
apparatus  is  now  held  at  arm’s  length,  with  the  thumb  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  glass  funnel  ; the  ba’l  being  pressed  by  the 
other  hand,  the  powder  is  forced  through  the  spirit  flame,  the 
method  of  firing  being  similar  to  the  firing  of  a pistol. 

F.  W.  H.vrt  exhibited  his  perfected  apparatus  referred  to  last 
week,  and  fired  several  charges  with  it  to  show  its  action. 

Neg.atives  and  prints  were  passed  round  by  F.  A.  Bridge,  of 
the  groups  taken  the  previous  week  by  him  with  the  flashing 
light. 

The  Chairm.vn  said  he  had  successfully  used  oxygen  in  con- 
junction with  magnesium  powder.  He  han  led  round  some 
prints  from  negatives  taken  with  only  two  grains  of  magnesium 
powder,  using  a white  reflector. 

W.  H.  Prkstwich  read  an  extract  from  a periodical  on  the 
“ Transparency  of  a Certain  Japanese  Paper.”  The  paper  re- 
ferred to  is  said  to  be  manufactured  from  an  aquatic  plant  indi- 
genous to  Japan,  its  principal  feature  being  its  remarkable 
transparency,  in  addition  to  great  strength  and  tenacity,  forming 
an  excellent  substitute  for  glass. 

F.  A.  Bridge  exhibited  two  printing  frames  of  different  design 
for  printing  opals.  In  one  a corner  of  the  frame  was  cut  away  ; 
after  the  insertion  of  the  negative  and  opal,  the  loose  corner 
was  fitted  into  its  place,  a small  thumbscrew  in  the  same 
forcing  the  negative  and  opal  against  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
printing  frame  for  register.  The  principle  in  the  second  frame 
was  the  same,  but  was  acted  upon  from  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  longest  sides  also  by  a thumbscrew.  These  two  frames 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor,  with  other  pieces 
of  photographic  apparatus,  some  fifteen  years  since,  but  he  had 
not  tested  them  for  efficiency. 

W.  H.  PRESTWICH  showed  a printing  frame  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This,  he  said,  had  only  been  finished  that  day  ; he  was 
therefore  unable  to  speak  of  it  practically.  This  frame  in  some 
respects  w.as  similar  to  one  of  the  two  just  shown  by  F.  A.  Bridge, 
in  having  a movable  corner,  a brass  spring  in  this  case  supplying 
the  pressure  to  the  opal  to  keep  it  in  register.  Two  screws  regulate 
the  pressure  springs  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  thereby  Emit- 
ting of  any  thickness  of  plate  being  used. 

W.  H.  Prestwick  also  handed  round  a bromide  print,  printed 
out,  and  toned  with  gold.  He  claimed  that  the  paper  was  from 
four  to  five  times  quicker  than  ordinary  albumenised  paper. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  gave  a method  he  had  adopted  of  in- 


tensifying a collodio- bromide  enlarged  15  by  12  negative  that 
was  found  too  thin  to  print  fr  >m  after  it  had  been  varnished.  It 
was  first  flooded  with  methylated  spirit,  then  washed,  and  after- 
wards immersed  in  a bath  of  ammonia  and  water  ; after  rinsing 
under  the  tap  the  plate  was  ready  for  intensification,  Howard 
Farmer’s  formula  being  employed. 

A.  P.  Higgins  drew  attention  to  the  last  volume  of  Burton’s 
Book  on  “ Photographic  and  Photo-mechanical  Printing,”  just 
published  ; also  to  a recent  volume  of  Amateur  Work;  these  he 
laid  on  the  table  for  inspection. 

Referring  to  the  manipulation  of  the  flashing  light,  J.  Traill 
Taylor  said  he  had  recently  seen  a cupboard  or  large  box  used 
for  the  purpose,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  a metal 
plate,  and  having  an  aperture  at  the  top;  the  mixed  powder  was 
placed  on  a piece  of  touch-paper  at  the  bottom,  and  ignited  by 
burning  the  paper.  To  prevent  the  sudden  flash  dazling  the 
sitter,  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  was  interposed  between  the  sitter 
and  the  light. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  of  the  members  had  succeeded 
with  Pizzighelli’s  platinum  process  ; he  had  not  done  so,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  sodium  ferric-oxalate. 

W.  H.  Harrison  said  this  could  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
crystals  of  binoxalate  of  soda  in  freshly  precipitated  ferric 
oxide. 

W.  Diillyn,  A.  J.  Penny,  and  W.  Taverner  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 


North  Surrey  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
West  Norwood  Constitutional  Club  on  ’Tuesday  evening, 
January  17th,  W.  H.  Walker  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Momas,  Fludder,  and  Bridgewater  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  and  proposals  were  read  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Rouch,  Downs,  and  Greener. 

There  was  a full  attendonce  of  members,  the  evening  being 
devoted  to  a lecture  on  “Detective  Cameras”  by  A.  R. 
Dresser,  and  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  prepared  from  nega- 
tives taken  in  his  detective  camera,  and  also  a series  of  instau- 
Laneous  studies  of  animals  at  the  Zoo. 

Mr.  DRE.SSER,  after  describing  his  camera,  pointed  out  that  in 
his  opinion  the  lens  for  a detective  camera  must  be  of  a wide 
angle,  and  mu.st  work  at  (.  The  lens  which  Mr.  Dresser  had 
found  must  suitable,  and  which  he  used,  was  euryscope,  working 
at  jf,  and  which,  from  the  results  shown,  had  a remarkable  depth 
of  focus.  In  one  picture , shown  on  the  screen,  and  taken  with 
this  lens,  a man  within  six  feet  of  the  camera  was  fully  exposed 
and  ill  sharp  focus  ; while  an  object  some  miles  in  the  back- 
ground was  plainly  discernible.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  these  detective  camera  shots  was  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  were  taken  during  dull  weather  in  November,  and  on 
Eastman  stripping  films,  which,  in  Mr.  Dresser’s  hands,  have 
proved  fast  enough  for  all  classes  of  instantaneous  work.  The 
series  of  100  slides  which  Mr.  Dresser  put  through  the  lantern 
were  exceedingly  good,  the  “ Zoo  ” series  including  many  speci- 
mens of  instantaneous  studies  of  animals,  which  are  quite  unique. 
In  fact  the  whole  exhibit  was  a great  success,  and  much  appre- 
ciated by  a large  audience. 

Mr.  Senier  showed  a fixed  focus  hand  apparatus,  by  Messrs. 
Shew  and  Co.,  and  also  a series  of  lantern  slides  from  negatives 
taken  in  that  apparatus. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  January  1 7,  J.  Traill  Taylor 
in  the  chair. 

F.  \V.  Hart  exhibited  and  explained  his  new  magnesium  lamp, 
a development  of  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bishop  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. Several  important  improvements  had  been  made,  and  he 
believed  that  the  lamp  would  now  be  found  a most  useful  article. 

The  President  described  .an  apparatus  for  burning  a mag- 
nesium compound  which  he  had  seen  in  use  in  a West  End  studio. 
It  consisted  of  a closed  cabinet,  provided  with  a suitable  recep- 
tacle for  the  powder,  which  was  ignited  by  a slip  of  touch-paper. 
After  the  exposure,  the  cabinet  was  carried  out  of  doors  and  the 
smoke  allowed  to  escape. 

J.  Oakley  thought  Mr.  Hart’s  lamp  would  be  useful  for  sup- 
plementing daylight  in  taking  interiors. 

The  discussion  of  the  evening  on  “Toning  and  Fixing”  was 
opened  by  A.  Mackie,  who  said  that  though  the  subject  was 
constantly  before  all  the  photographic  societies,  no  important 
change  in  the  process  had  taken  place  since  the  first  introduction 
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f the  alkaline  gold  toning  process,  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
entury  ago.  Most  photographers  had  their  pet  formula  for  a 
jning  bath,  and  hs  must  c mfess  that  he  had  at  different  times 
ad  a weakness  for  each  of  the  recognised  methods.  On  looking 
ver  a lot  of  old  prints,  however,  the  tone  was  found  so  uniform 
liat  he  could  not  now  distinguish  between  those  toned  in  acetate 
r borax,  tungstate  or  carbonate  baths.  He  was,  therefore,  led 
) believe  that  there  was  very  little  variation  in  colour  caused  by 
lie  salt  added  to  the  toning  bath,  but  rather  by  the  state  of 
ripene-ss  ” the  bath  had  attained  when  it  was  us^.  The  more 
kaline  the  salt  used  in  conjunction  with  the  gold,  the  quicker 
le  bath  was  ready  for  work  ; and  he  maintained  that,  given  a 
srtain  stage  of  ripeness,  all  baths  would  tone  the  same  colour, 
deferring  to  fixing,  he  said  that  whereas  hyposulphite  of  soda 
'as  the  great  bugbear  of  the  photographer,  he  believed  it  to  be 
omparatively  harmless  in  a properly  fixed  print.  There  was, 
owever,  a much  more  injurious  compound  formed  in  the  process 
f fixing  which  would  work  the  ruin  of  the  print  if  not  removed, 
'his  was  the  hyposulphite  of  silver,  the  product  first  formed  on 
16  immersion  of  the  print  in  the  fixing  bath.  If  the  bath  had 
ecome  weak  or  the  immersion  in  the  hypo  had  been  too  brief, 
iis  was  not  dissolved,  and  no  amount  of  washing  with  water 
rould  remove  it. 

Mr.  Groundwater  asked  if  there  was  any  means  of  telling 
'hen  the  hypo  was  thoroughly  removed  from  the  print. 

Mr.  Mackie  suggested  the  use  of  iodide  of  starch. 

L.  Medland  said  that  permanganate  of  potash  added  to  the 
ashing  water  would  show  if  hypopsulphite  was  present. 

The  President  said  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  had 
itroduced  a hypo  eliminator  composed,  he  believed,  of  hypo- 
lilorite  of  soda  : would  he  give  details  ? 

Mr.  Hart  said  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so,  with  experiments, 
t a later  meeting.  He  also  advocated  the  washing  of  prints  to 
0 done  with  a definite  quantity  of  water  in  relation  to  each 
leet  of  paper  treated,  and  after  washing  using  a definite  quan- 
ty  of  toning  and  fixing  bath  for  e.ach  sheet.  In  his  own  prac- 
ce  he  used  one  pint  of  water  to  everv  sheet  of  paper  printed  for 
ich  of  the  preliminary  washings,  followed  by  one  pint  each  of 
>ning  bath  and  hypo.  This  last  he  used  of  the  strength  of  two 
luces  to  the  pint. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  February  7th,  when 
. Medland  will  deliver  a discourse  on  his  recent  trip  in  Northern 
urope,  illustrated  with  a number  of  Lantern  slides  from  nega- 
ves  taken  en  route.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited.  Oa  this 
:casion  ladies  will  be  admitted. 


Camera  Club. 

!(  Thursday,  January  19th,  C.ij.'tain  .\bney  read  a paper  on 
Winter  Photography  in  the  Alps.”  F.  Machell  Smith  occupied 
le  chair.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  throughout  by  pictures 
irown  on  the  screen  by  the  optical  lantern,  and  treated  chiefly 
photographing  snow  scenes.  Amongst  the  slides  shown  was 
le  representing  a view  taken  by  moonlight  with  an  exposure  of 
le  hour.  Some  interesting  details  of  Captain  Abney’s  practice 
photographing,  in  development,  &c.,  were  given,  and  the  after 
Bcussion  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Lucas,  Lyonel  Clark, 
srrero,  Plomer  liodgers,  and  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  Febuary  2nd,  is  “ Photographing  by 
rtificial  Light,”  to  be  introduced  by  J.  F.  Roberts.  Meeting 
1 8 p.m. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

HE  third  meeting  of  current  session  was  held  in  the  Professional 
all,  20,  George  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  11th  January, 
; 8 p.m.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  ordin.ary  meeting  being  read  and  passed, 
ne  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  by  ballot  to  the  membership  ; 
^e  names  were  submitted  for  election  in  February. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  exhibited  Stirn’s  patent  vest  detective 
.mera,  and  explained  its  use.  Some  prints  from  negatives  made 
r the  camera  were  handed  round. 

Mr.  Forqan  exhibited  a rectilinear  lens  by  Wray,  which  had 
ten  fitted  with  an  iris  diaphragm,  being  the  first  one  of  the 
nd  turned  out  by  this  maker.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
se  and  convenience  of  touch  which  characterised  it,  and  which 
ade  it  quite  apparent  that  this  is  the  diaphragm  of  the  future; 
ways  in  place  and  under  the  most  perfect  control  either  to  con- 
act  or  enlarge,  without  the  trouble  of  changing,  and  with  no 
t cut  in  the  mount  through  which  light  may  be  admitted  to 
e plate.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  a new  application 


this  diaphragm,  but  each  maker  who  adopts  it  ought  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  step,  because  it  is  a real  advance  and  a great 
reduction  in  itself  of  one  of  the  smaller  troubles  connected  with 
the  use  of  photographic  appliances. 

Mr.  W.  Crooke  exhibited  a transparency  made  from  a nega- 
tive of  a group  taken  in  an  ordinary  room  by  means  of  .artificial 
light.  It  was  the  third  of  three  exposures  made,  the  time  being 
four  o r five  seconds,  the  others  being  much  overtimed.  The 
illuminating  agent  employed  was  gun-cotton  sprinkled  with 
magnesium  powder,  the  result  being  a very  fair  negative.  The 
transparency  was  put  through  the  lantern  and  favourably  com- 
mented upon. 

After  which  Mr.  lorgan  introduced  Mr.  L.  Mack,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a lecture,  which  he  entitled  “A  Trip  to  the  Mid- 
night Sun.”  For,  he  remarked,  it  was  principally  to  behold 
this  strange  sight  that  Mr.  Stitt  and  he  visited  Norway  on  this 
particular  occasion.  Mr.  Mack  explained  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  the  whole  of  the  photographs  were  the  work  of  Mr. 
Stitt.  The  lecturer  then  described  the  pictures  as  thrown  upon 
the  screes,  and  which  were  representative  of  towns,  harbours, 
landscapes,  and  marine  views,  extending  over  a large  portion  of 
the  country,  from  Bergen  to  the  North  Cape. 

The  views  were  generally  of  very  fair  quality,  and,  in  some 
instances,  all  that  could  be  wishsd.  The  pictures  of  black  ice 
glaciers  were  very  striking,  and  two  slides  of  the  midnight  sun 
were  viewed  by  the  audience  with  unusual  interest. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mr.  Forgan  to  Mr. 
Mack  and  Mr.  Stitt,  and  a desire  expresed  that  the  society  should 
be  favoured  at  some  future  time  with  another  exhibition  of  their 
work. 

W.  Crooke  moved  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Wilson  for  the 
admirable  m.annerin  which  he  had  put  the  work  upon  the  screen. 
The  lighting  had  been  admirable,  and  the  dissolving  feature  of 
his  lantern  pleasingly  manipulated. 

Mr.  Wilson,  while  expressing  thanks,  exhibited  a convex 
mirror  (the  suggestion  of  the  secretary),  which  he  proposed  to 
mount  on  a swivel  stand  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  lecturers 
on  such  occasions  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  always 
turning  round  to  see  what  was  upon  the  screen,  and  the  con- 
sequent inconvenience  of  speaking  with  the  back  turned  to  the 
audience.  The  mirror  being  set  at  the  proper  angle  in  front  of 
the  speaker  reflected  the  whole  screen,  and  made  him  aware  of 
the  changes  m.ade  without  interruption  or  discomfort. 

Professor  Burton's  new  work  on  “ Photographic  Printing  Pro- 
cesses ” was  laid  upon  the  table  from  Messrs,  ilarion  and  Co., 
also  Wilson’s  “ Photographic  Mosaics  ” from  the  Editor,  New 
York. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Thk  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  December  l2th,  Ala.N 
Garnett  in  the  chair. 

W.  L.  Spence,  Charles  Estcourt,  L.  E.  Clift,  James  Parkin,  and 
E.  L.  Bond,  were  duly  elected  members. 

J.  G.  Jones  exhibited  a new  reducing  valve  made  by  A.  Clark- 
son, for  regulating  the  pressure  of  compressed  oxygen. 

Thomas  Chilton  exhibited  a number  of  stereoscopic  slides  ; 
these  were  silver  prints  made  on  albumenised  paper  mounted  in 
optical  contact  with  glass.  Two  of  these  slides  were  bound 
together  back  to  back  ; on  the  face  of  each  glass  was  fixed  a dome 
Or  cushion -shaped  mask.  Mr.  Chilton  described  the  method  he 
had  adopted  in  attaching  the  prints  to  the  glass,  which  was  by 
gelatine,  and  replied  to  several  questions  of  detail. 

Henry  Smith  said  he  had  successfully  mounted  albumenised 
paper  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass,  without  any  adhesive 
material  except  the  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (W.  I.  Chadwick)  exhibited  a defective 
negative  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a dry  plate  maker  in 
London.  It  was  covered  with  transparent  spots,  some  measur- 
ing quite  an  eighth  of  an  inch  across.  They  were  not  all  round 
spots,  and  varied  in  size  and  shape.  He  had  formed  his  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  these  defects,  but  would  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting.  (He,  however,  afterwards  stated  they  were 
caused  by  air-bubbles  under  the  developer.) 

W.  Blakeley  recognised  the  negative  as  one  he  had  exposed 
and  developed,  and  one  of  three  he  had  returned  to  the  plate 
maker  as  a sample  of  bad  plates.  He  said  he  did  not  think  air- 
bubbles  were  the  cause  of  the  defects,  for  he  had  brushed  the 
plates  when  under  the  developer ; he  was  inclined  to  think  the 
defect  was  due  to  the  manufacture ; for  instance,  air  in  the 
enqulsiou — perhaps  the  tail  eqd  o{  a batch. 
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Mr.  Whitekield  said  he  had  had  sad  experience  with  the 
same  make  of  plates,  and  for  his  part  he  was  sure  it  was  not 
air-bubbles  when  developing,  for  he  had  allowed  the  full  pressure 
of  the  town’s  w.ater  supply  to  play  on  the  plate  before  develop- 
ing, and  if  seventy  pounds  per  square  inch  would  not  remove 
air-bubbles,  what  would  ? So  serious  was  the  defect  in  his  case 
that  after  a holiday  tour  almost  every  plate  developed  the  same 
way,  until  at  last  he  examined  the  plates  as  he  took  them  from 
his  dark  slides,  and  was  understood  to  say  that  on  one  quarter- 
plate  he  counted  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  three  defective 
places,  which  when  developed  and  fixed  turned  out  to  be  one 
Imndred  and  three  transparent  spots. 

J.  S.  POLLITT  said  he  had  used  the  same  make  of  plate  for  a 
long  time  ; he  was  troubled  with  these  spots  at  first,  but  since 
he  took  to  brushing  them  with  a soft  camel-hair  brush  when 
under  the  developer  he  had  had  no  further  trouble,  and 
could  speak  very  highly  of  the  general  quality  of  these 
plates. 

John  Schofield  said  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Whitefield 
of  allowing  a great  pressure  of  water  to  dash  on  the  plate  would 
be  likely  to  cause  air-bubbles.  He  had  experienced  very 
similar  defects  when  using  newly  made  plates,  but  it  disappeared 
on  keeping  the  plates  some  few  weeks. 

S.  D.  McKellen  gave  his  experience  with  various  makes  of 
plates,  advocating  the  brushing  when  in  the  developer. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any 
definite  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; he,  however,  thought  they 
were  air  - bubbles. 

Mr.  Benson  said  he  had  been  troubled  with  very  fine  trans 
parent  spots  in  Eastman  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  used  Eastman  paper  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  had  never  such  experience. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  these  pinhole  spots  might  be 
caused  by  dust  getting  in  the  roller-slide. 

Mr.  Benson  asked  what  strength  hypo  solution  should  be 
made  up  for  fixing  silver  prints  ; one  book  told  him  four  ounces 
to  a pint  of  water,  and  another  authority  stated  about  half  that 
strength. 

Several  members  replied  four  ounces  to  a pint  of  water  was 
about  right. 

Mr.  McKellen  gave  some  recent  experiences  of  toning  and 
fixing  in  one  solution,  and  advocated  this  method  as  very  con- 
venient and  suitable  for  amateurs  who  had  only  a few  prints  to 
tone  occasionally,  and  would  like  the  experience  of  others,  say, 
as  to  their  permanence. 

Mr.  PoLLiTT  said  he  had  used  this  method  thirty  years  ago, 
and  had  prints  now  that,  with  the  exception  of  a slight  dis- 
coloration in  the  whites,  which  took  place  during  the  first  five 
years  after  they  were  made,  were  by  no  means  bad. 

Mr.  Schofield  gave  his  experience  of  toning  paper  prints  when 
the  first  washing  was  done  in  hard  or  soft  water.  With  the 
hard  water  it  was  a slow  process,  and  very  difficult ; soft  water 
was  much  the  best. 


'Stalk  in  Stnbio. 

London  and  PRO^^NCIAL  Photographic  Association.  — The 
annual  dinner  will  take  place  on  Feb.  2nd.  Members  intending 
to  be  present  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Sec., 
128,  Southark  St.,  S.E.,  not  later  than  the  1st  prox. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Feb.  1 
will  be  on  “ Keraunography.”  A short  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  Davis. 

Brown  Spots  on  Gelatine  NEGATrvES. — Experience  teaches 
us  that  when  the  alum  solution  used  as  a bath  for  clearing 
negative  prints  before  fixing  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
dish  to  cover  completely  the  plate,  often  brown  spots  show 
themselves  on  the  gelatine  negatives.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  these  spots  are  produced  from  insufficient  fixing,  inasmuch 
as  the  portions  that  remain  brown  are  those  which  have  not  been 
in  contact  with  the  alum  solution,  and  none  of  the  portions  of 
the  plate  that  had  been  covered  by  the  solution  show  similar 
spots. — Photo.  Rundschau.  Translated  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer. 


%o  (^omspitb^nfs. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Puotogkaphic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.O.  ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipee  and  Caeter,  Photooeaphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.” 

William  R.  Kennan. — We  do  not  think  that  the  Company  in 
question  has  any  legal  right  whatever  to  control  the  process  re- 
ferred to ; and  as  far  us  we  know,  there  is  no  patent  covering  it. 

John  E.  Falkner. — ^Ve  will  post  you  a few  continental  photo- 
graphic papers,  from  the  aivertisement  columns  of  which  you  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  obtam  most  of  the  addresses  you  require. 

.'^N  .Amateur. — The  best  method  we  know  of  is  the  Plener  method 
with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

H.  Brenchlv. — The  letter  has  been  forwarded. 

W.  E.  W. — Write  to  Marion  and  Co.,  and  ask  them  if  they  know 
of  anything. 

Col  Biggs. — You  did  not  give  your  address,  and  we  could  only 
answer  you  in  this  column.  We  are  much  obliged,  and  will 
write. 

Q.  G. — 1 and  2.  Any  well-made  paper  of  moderately  good  stuff 
will  answer  the  purpose.  A double-crown  weighing  31  lbs.,  and 
sold  by  Spalding  and  Hidge,  of  Drury  Lane,  at  10s.  6d.,  is  quite 
suitable,  but  for  experimental  purposes  you  may  very  well  use  the 
more  expensive  Rive’s  or  Saxe  pipers.  3.  We  consider  them 
qu'te  as  permanent.  4.  We  have  not  tried  the  lens  in  question,  so 
can  give  no  opinion.  Ask  the  maker  to  lot  you  have  it  on  trial, 
a thing  he  will  be  quite  willing  to  do  if  ha  is  satisfied  it  is  of  good 
quality. 

J.  D. — The  letter  has  been  sent  on  to  D.  C.  Dallas. 

G.  and  W.  Morgan.— Send  us  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a letter, 
and  we  will  insert  it. 


Sutton  Scientific  Society. 

The  Photographic  Sub-committee  of  the  above  Society  held  a 
small  but  interesting  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Society’s 
converzatione  and  exhibition  at  the  Public  Hall,  Sutton,  on  the 
17th  and  18th  inst. 

Among  the  members’  work  shown  was  the  frame  of  out-door 
views  by  A.  W.  Bawtree,  which  carried  off  the  annual  prize  for 
the  best  set  of  views  by  a member ; these  were  printed  in 
platinum,  and,  though  small,  showed  considerable  taste  and 
ability. 

H.  E.  Murchison  took  the  prize  for  the  best  print  shown  by  a 
member,  with  a beautiful  platinotype  showing  an  ancient  fireplace 
in  an  old  Welsh  mansion.  In  arrangement,  lighting,  and  photo- 
graphic skill,  his  picture  was  unanimovsly  considered  by  the 
judges  (Messrs  Payne  Jennings,  Cadett,  and  Corbould,  R I.)  and 
all  who  saw  it,  a perfect  gem.  The  slide  from  the  same  subject 
was  also  fine.  Mr.  Cathcart  sent  three  enlargements  from  snow 
scenes  which  were  very  well  rendered  ; and  there  were  many 
excellent  pictures  lent  by  members  and  friends. 

Sands  and  Hunter,  Hinton,  Park,  Dewey,  Thornton,  and  the 
Stereoscopic  Co.,  were  among  the  exhibitors  of  novelties  in 
apparatus. 

()n  both  evenings  slides  were  shown  by  the  optical  lantern, 
which  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  visitors,  who  specially 
appreciated  the  series  of  magnificent  views  of  Windsor  Castle  by 
W.  Brooks,  kindly  lent  by  C.  Hussey. 


Collotype.— For  experimenfal  purpises,  as  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  the  tint  you  require,  you  can  very  well  mix  the  ordinary 
tube  oil  colours,  anf  use  the  result  as  a printing  ink.  The  only 
inconveniences  are  that  the  tube  colours  are  often  inconveniently 
thin,  and  they  dry  so  quickly  as  to  give  a little  trouble  in  work- 
ing. Still  there  is  this  advantage,  that  they  cm  be  obtained 
almost  anywhere,  and  by  obtaining  colours  of  a well  known  maker 
such  as  Rowney  or  Winsor  and  Newton,  one  can  obtain  the 
same  article  time  after  time. 

Nitrate. — Cse  less  alcohol ; half  or  even  one-third  will  probably 
be  sufficient. 

Delighted. — We  consider  it  simply  detestable  from  each  one  of 
the  three  points  of  view,  and  if  your  friend  the  constructor  likes  to 
send  a copy  for  review,  we  will  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  the 
reasons  for  our  opinion. 

M.  T.  C. — 1.  Next  week,  if  practicable.  2.  Yes.  3.  Try  again, 
using  forricyanide,  not  ferrocyanido. 

P.  L.  T. — We  will  insert  your  letter  if  you  authorise  us  to  attach 
your  name  to  it. 

F.  Holmes. — Several  have  appear. d in  the  News  during  the  past 
few  years. 

A.  II.  Cade. — 1.  There  is  a list  in  the  Year-Book,  and  they  can 
be  obtained  from  Trubner,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  2.  The 
new  school  in  V'ienna  will  be  likely  to  suit  you  best.  See  article 
on  p.  823  of  volume  xxxi. 

Sydney  Porter. — The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  soaking 
them  in  weak  cyanide  of  potassium  solution,  but  there  is  a con- 
siderable probability  of  this  spoiling  them. 
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STANDARDS. 

In  dealing  with  those  qualities  that  caunot  be  described 
in  absolute  terms  it  is  necessary  to  have  a standard  of 
comparison  if  any  degree  of  exactness  is  to  be  attained. 
For  commercial  purposes  we  must  have  standards  of 
weight  and  length,  but  these  are  now  well  understood,  and 
are  satisfactorily  represented  in  everyday  life. 

The  total  absence  of  light  is  a condition  which  can  per- 
haps be  brought  about,  but  the  perfection  of  light  caunot  be 
thought  of ; the  human  mind  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  an 
unsurpassable  brightness.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  a standard  of  luminosity  if  light  is  to  be  in  any 
sense  measured,  and  the  standard  practically  adopted  in  this 
country  for  commercial  illuminants  is  a sperm  candle 
burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per  hour.  This  stan- 
dard is  useful  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed, 
though,  doubtless,  it  would  be  possible  now  to  suggest  a far 
more  uniform  light.  Two  or  three  methods,  at  least,  have 
been  definitely  worked  out  in  which  a pure  chemical  com- 
pound is  burned  from  a burner  of  fixed  size  with  a wick 
regulated  to  give  a flame  of  uniform  height.  Working  on 
such  principles  it  is  possible  to  get  a standard  of  lumino- 
sity that  changes  to  only  a moderate  extent,  and  that 
can  be  reproduced  with  facility. 

But  the  chief  use  of  a standard  light  to  the  photo- 
grapher is  for  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  his  materials, 
and  when  a very  perfect  stsndard  of  visible  light  is  de- 
vised, the  question  still  remains  whether  it  is  useful  as  a 
standard  of  photographic  activity.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  actinic  effect  and  luminosity  are  very  far  from  pro- 
portional, and,  indeed,  that  actinic  effect  itself  varies  very 
much  with  different  preparations  and  varyiug  sources  of 
light.  The  difference  between  ga.s-light  and  daylight  in 
the  use  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  is  a mere  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  difference  they  exhibit  in  their  action  upon 
the  ordinary  sensitive  albumeuized  paper.  A light- 
standard  suitable  for  univei'sal  application  by  the  photo- 
grapher should  emit  all  those  sorts  of  light  (or  light  of  all 
those  degrees  of  refrangibility)  that  produce  photographic 
effect,  with  a sensible  equality  of  intensity. 

But  if  such  a perfect  standard  were  discovered,  though 
it  would  enable  an  estimation  of  what  we  may  call  the 
absolute  sensitiveness  of  photographic  material  with 
exactness,  its  use  to  the  photographer  would  be  very 
limited  so  far  as  getting  a key  to  the  practical  sensitive- 
ness under  the  varying  conditions  that  exposures  have  to 
made.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  two  plates  equally  sensi- 
tive to  this  ideal  standard,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  one 
being  chiefly  to  violet  and  the  ultra-violet,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  other  chiefly  to  the  green  and  blue. 
When  used  in  clear  daylight  the  rapidity  of  two 
such  plates  might  be  practically  equal,  but  on  a misty 
day,  when  the  ultra-violet  was  absorbed  before  it  reached 
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the  earth,  and  the  violet  itself  was  very  much  weakened, 
the  second  plate  would  be  considerably  more  sensitive  than 
the  first. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rapidity  of  plates,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  sensitometer,  is  not  an  exact  measure  of 
their  practical  sensitiveness.  It  is  doubtless  a good 
measure  of  sensitiveness  to  the  particular  light 
emitted  by  the  luminous  tablet,  and  would  be  an 
exact  key  to  exposure  in  contact  printing  when  a similar 
tablet  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  But  we  can  go  even 
further  than  this,  and  throw  doubt  upon  the  comparative 
test  “ in  the  camera  ; ” because  such  a test  made,  now  on  a 
clear  day,  and  then  on  a misty  day,  would  give  a different 
comparative  result  if  the  plates  used  had  their  sensi- 
tiveness variously  proportioned.  This  difference  between 
plates  is  quite  marked  in  comparing  a bromide  film  with 
a brom-iodide  film,  and  more  so  when  an  ordinary  and  an 
orthochromatic  plate  are  tested. 

Thus,  so  long  as  the  light  that  has  to  be  used  in 
practical  work  varies,  an  absolute  test  of  sensitiveness 
would  appear  to  be  more  of  scientific  interest  than  of 
practical  utility,  and  we  must  continue  to  employ  our 
imperfect  methods  of  making  tests  of  sensitiveness,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  results  are  strictly  comparative  only  under 
identically  the  same  conditions. 


FAULTY  PLATES. 

BY  C.  BRANOWIJI  BARNES. 

Notwithstandino  the  general  good  quality  and  relia- 
bility of  most  brands  of  commercial  dry  plates  in  the 
market,  it  would  seem  from  the  plaints  of  Mr.  Fred. 
Palmer  and  others,  that  occasionally  faults,  and  in  many 
instances  grave  ones,  are  met  with.  Mr  Palmer  states 
that  certain  valuable  negatives  not  only  bubbled  or  blis- 
tered, but  the  films  came  bodily  off  the  ghs.s.  The  plates 
iu  question  were  of  foreign  manufacture,  tliough  supplied 
through  a London  agent,  and  it  m.ay  be  soni-*  .-satisfaction 
to  Mr.  Palmer  to  know  that  he  has  not  been  the  only 
victim.  Some  nine  months  ago  I was  using  a foreign 
brand  of  plate,  which  gave  very  good  results  for  a time  ; 
then  came  a batch  which,  on  development,  showed  more 
spots  than  picture  : the  spots  iu  question  were  transparent, 
with  a small  opaque  centre.  Having  noticed  the  same 
kind  of  spots  in  plates  of  home  manufacture,  though  in  a 
much  less  marked  degree,  I made  them  the  subject  of  a 
few  experiments,  which  conclusively  proved  to  me  that 
they  were  not  caused  by  any  oversight  or  carelessness  in 
dusting  the  plate  or  in  development.  I then  submitted 
one  or  two  to  a chemical  expert,  who  pronounced  them  to 
be  caused  by  minute  portions  of  organic  matter  in  the 
emulsion  itself.  This  organic  matter,  on  further  investi- 
gation, turned  out  to  be  bronze  powder  from  the  lettering 
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the  paper  iu  v^hich  the  gelatine  had  been  originally 
acked.  The  remainder  of  the  batch  were  promptly 
returned  to  the  agent,  who  disclaimed  all  responsibility, 
but  exchanged  the  plates  for  fresh  ones,  which  had  fewer 
spots,  but  which,  notwithstanding  a strong  alum  bath  prior 
to  fixation,  would  persistently  blister  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  either  in  the  fixing  bath  itself,  or  in  the  after 
washing. 

The  cause  of  this  blistering  I was  unable  to  discover, 
but  finally  concluded  that  it  was  better  to  discard  that 
brand  of  pl.ates  altogether.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  English-made  plates  are  free  from  faults, 
though  I am  of  opinion  that  if  photographers  were, 
through  the  medium  of  the  News,  to  state  what  faults 
they  fand  in  the  plates  they  use,  and  to  suggest  remedies 
for  the  same,  our  home  manufacturers  would  read, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  what  was  written,  and 
would  do  their  utmost  to  remedy  the  defects.  For 
instance,  many  plates  are  spoiled  through  a band  or  line 
of  greater  or  less  width  which  often  appears  on  each  side 
of  the  picture,  in  some  cases  necessitating  the  same  being 
cut  of  a smaller  size  than  required.  This  band  or  line  of 
insensitiveness  is  caused  by  the  strip  of  bibulous  paper 
inserted  between  the  plates  to  keep  the  faces  from  con- 
tact, such  bibulous  paper  being  far  from  chemically  pure. 

Again,  I have  known  instances  where  the  finished  nega- 
tive has  shown  a transparent  line  of  irregular  shape  and 
size  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  either  utterly  ruining  the 
same,  or  necessitating  a considerable  loss  of  time  in  re- 
touching. This  defect,  I am  assured  by  a maker,  is  caused 
by  two  plates  coming  into  contact  before  one  or  both  are 
thoroughly  dry.  Where  the  plates  have  touched,  the  deve- 
loper refuses  to  act,  and  the  transparent  mark  is  the 
result. 

A great  many  plates  are  wasted  every  year  and  every 
monih  from  careless  cutting,  some  being  a trifle  too  small 
and  falling  through  the  carrier,  others  being  a trifle  too 
large  to  fit  the  carrier  at  all. 


A SQUARE  OF  THE  DISTANCE  CHEMICAL 
PHOTOMETER. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLET. 

In  the  Photographic  News  of  Nov.  11  last  (p.  V09),  I 
described  a certain  rotary  photometer  which  I have  de- 
vised and  used  successfully  for  the  production  of  those 
graduated  strips  or  “ ladders  of  tints  ” which  form  the 
foundation  stone,  as  it  were,  of  quantitative  jfliotography. 
As  I stated  iu  my  article,  I left  that  particular  instru- 
ment behind  me  when  I came  away  from  Paris  iu  1879. 
Being  now,  however,  iu  w'ant  of  photometrical  appliances 
for  further  experiments,  I have  constructed  another  rotary 
actinometer,  differing  somewhat  from  the  one  alluded  to, 
and  described  it  iu  this  journal  on  Jan.  20;  and  I have 
also  devised  and  constructed  certain  other  forms  of  strip- 
producing  instruments,  which,  in  the  order  of  their  evolu- 
tion, I will  describe,  and  the  performances  of  which,  after 
their  description,  I will  compare. 

Several  years  ago — in  or  about  1872, 1 think — I described 
in  one  of  the  journals  of  photography  the  simplest  form 
of  strip-producing  apparatus  which  has  been  devised,  and 
perhaps  the  simplest  form  which  is  “ devisable.”  It  con- 
sisted merely  of  a box  with  a hole  in  the  lid  as  seen  in 
fig.  1.  Supposing  this  box  to  be  placed  under  a sky  of 
fairly  equal  illumination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  light  falling  upon  any  portion  of  the  bottom  wilt  be 
greatest  immediately  beneath  the  hole,  and  will  diminish 
as  the  distance  from  the  hole  increases.  There  are  three 
causes  which  obviously  come  into  operation  to  effect  this 
diminution.  It  diminishes  because  the  angular  magni- 
tude of  the  hole  diminishes  in  consequence  of  distance  ; 
it  diminishes  because  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  hole 
diminishes  in  consequence  of  its  obliquity  and  in  spite  of 


distance  ; and  it  diminishes  because  the  surface  receiving 
the  light  becomes  oblique  to  the  pencil  of  rays  as  we  travel 
to  the  left  of  the  position  B,  and  more  and  more  oblique 
as  we  more  and  more  approach  the  position  C.  The  pro- 
blem how  much  light  will  fall  upon  a given  point  x be- 
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tween  B and  C,  is  not  very  easy  of  solution,  and  becomes 
more  difficult  when  white  tissue  paper  is  used  over  the 
hole  A to  equalise  the  source  of  illumination. 

At  the  time  I described  the  instrument  I also  gave  my 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  diagrams  showing  how  I had 
arrived  at  it  by  means  of  plane  geometry.  Some  years 
later,  however  (in  1874  or  1875),  I raised  this  question  in 
the  columns  of  a contemporary  journal,  the  English 
Mechanic,  and  did  so  under  an  anonymous  signature,  that 
of  “ V iilcan,”  if  1 remember  rightly.  The  treatment  of 
my  questions  was  somewhat  curious.  “ A Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,”  unconscious  that  he  was 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  another  of  its  Fellows,  de- 
scribed my  question  as  one  which  could  readily  be  answered 
by  “ the  nearest  school  boy.”  who  would  tell  me,  he  said, 
that  the  amount  of  light  would  vary  inversely  .as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  point  x from  the  hole  A. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  however,  described  the  exact  solution 
of  the  problem  as  impossible,  but  said  an  approximate 
solution  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  spheric.al  trigo- 
nometry, and  this  ajiproximate  solution  he  then  gave  in 
conjunction  with  a complicated  diagram  and  a cloud  of 
symbols  This  solution,  however,  w.as  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  and  a short  coutroverey  ensued,  which  termi- 
nated in  an  .agreement  that  the  solution  I had  originally 
given,  and  which  h.ad  been  riilicnled  as  .absurd,  wa.s  after 
all  correct.  That  solution  is,  that  the  amount  of  light 
filling  upon  any  point  a;  between  Band  C.  is  less  than  the 
amount  falling  upon  B,  as  the  distance  ABi  is  less  than  the 
distance  A a**,  and  that  if  the  amount  of  light  falling  upon 
B be  unity,  that  failing  upon  x will  be  unity  X A B 4 -r  A X4. 
1 am  not,  however,  absolutely  certain  that  this  is  right. 
Mathematicians  are  remarkable  for  their  blundering,  and 
I take  it  that  an  ounce  of  experimental  knowledge  is 
worth  a ton  of  mathematic  formulae,  and  to  the  experi- 
mental solution  of  this  problem  I shall  presently  devote 
myself.  Meanwhile,  assuming  the  solution  I have  given  to 
be  correct,  I may  say  that  the  strips  produced  by  the 
instrument  have  a certain,  and  for  special  purposes  a con- 


siderable importance,  but  the  changes  in  value  of  the  tints 
obtained  are  decidedly  too  abrupt  for  ordinary  purposes. 

My  latest  instrument  consists  of  a number  of  rectan- 
gular cells,  alike  in  the  sizes  of  the  squares  which  form 
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leir  superior  sections,  and  alike  in  the  sizes  of  the  paral- 
slograms  which  form  their  inferior  ones,  but  differing  in 
heir  lengths.  These  cells,  ten  in  number,  are  arranged 
ide  by  side  in  the  order  of  their  lengths,  and  form  a sort 
»f  truncated  triangle  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  A piece  of  white 
;is8ue  paper  is  stretched,  and  fixed  over  the  holes  which 
orm  the  upper  surface  of  the  instrument,  and  along  the 
ower  and  longer  surface,  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle 
tandard  sensitive  paper  is  secured.  The  whole  is  then 
ixposed  to  light  long  enough  to  produce  a tint  in  No.  10, 
be  deepest  of  the  cells.  The  theory  of  the  thing  is  this, 
bat  the  silvered  paper  being  always  presented  at  the 
ame  angle  to  the  light,  does  not  differ  in  the  amount  of 
ts  exposure  on  the  ground  of  difi"ering  obliquity.  The 
ipertures  of  the  tubes  used  for  the  admission  of  the  light 
>eing  always  at  right  angles  with  the  axes  of  the  tubes, 
beir  angular  magnitudes  do  not  differ  at  distances  which 
ire  equal,  and  finally  the  tubes  being  dull  blacked  inside, 
he  amount  of  light  reaching  the  bottom  of  each  will  be 
nversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  top. 

A strip  is  being  now  produced  in  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  I write,  and  on  which  the  sun  is  shining. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PREPARING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

BY  ROBERT  S.  REDFIELD. 

The  special  interest  taken  by  American  photographers  in  the 
approaching  annual  exhibition  has  induced  me  to  offer  a few 
suggestions  regarding  the  preparation  of  exhibits. 

A most  desirable  requisite  in  exhibition  pictures  is  that  they 
should  interest  those  to  whom  they  are  shown.  This  result  may 
be  attained  by  their  artistic  and  technical  excellence,  but  it  will 
be  well  if  the  subject  be  one  to  attract  and  interest.  Many  ex- 
cellent photographs  are  interesting  only  to  those  who  made  them, 
and  would  offer  no  special  attraction  to  the  public  generally. 
Such  pictures  as  the  ordinary  run  of  country  residences,  family 
groups,  and  most  portrait  subjects,  do  not  aidd  to  the  attraction 
of  an  exhibition.  Architectural  subjects  should  be  artistically 
beautiful  in  themselves,  or  historically  interesting,  and  of  course 
must  excel  in  technique.  There  is  no  excuse  for  absence  of  the 
latter  quality  in  subjects  which  cannot  move  if  they  try.  Por- 
traits as  a rule  do  not  attract  from  their  monotony,  and  want  of 
what  artists  would  call  motive.  In  this  branch  of  the  art,  how- 
ever, if  a fine  model  be  selected,  a beautiful  woman  or  child,  or 
the  head  of  a handsome  old  man,  there  is  scope  for  great  skill  in 
posing,  lighting,  and  chemical  manipulation. 

Many  landscapes  fail  to  interest  from  lack  of  properintroduction 
of  figures  which  tell  some  story  or  convey  an  idea  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings.  If  the  subject  is  some  grand  scene  in 
nature  telling  its  own  story,  man  h^  better  be  excluded  from 
the  view  as  unnecessary  and  probably  belittling.  If  a figure  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  a waterfall,  or  where  it  is  desirable 
to  convey  a proper  idea  of  height  in  rocks,  Ac.,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  it  be  appropriately  picturesque  in  dress, 
occupation,  and  pose. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  in  favour  of  platinotype  and 
bromide  paper  prints  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  being  more 
artistic  in  tone  and  effect.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  best 
work  by  these  processes,  but  if  not  the  best  of  the  kind,  the 
exhibitor  had  better  confine  himself  to  silver  prints.  From  my 
observation,  only  negatives  of  j ust  the  proper  quality  will  make 
presentable  bromide  or  platinum  prints.  True  artistic  excel- 
lence does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  process,  as  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  used  and  its  adaptation  to  a subject  artistic  in  itself. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  photographic  work  consists  in  its  mech- 
anical perfection,  tbe  result  of  proper  manipulation  of  lens  and 
camera,  and  perfect  understanding  of  the  chemical  action  of 
the  developer.  I. fail  to  see  why  this  beauty  of  finish  and  detail 
is  at  all  incompft^ble  with  the  highest  artistic  excellence.  Many 
so-called  artistic  effects  in  photographs  are  the  result  of  accident, 
if  not  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  whose  first  aim 
should  be  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  his  tools.  Such  effects  are 
only  credihable  when,  in  addition  to  any  beauty  they  may  have, 
they  are  intentionally  produced  by  means  of  a thorough  under- 
standing of  the  capabilities  of  one’s  apparatus. 

• Bead  kefore  the  Photojrajihic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


Presummg  that  most  of  us  will  exhibit  our  work  in  the  form 
of  silver  prints,  and  having  selected  appropriate  subjects,  the 
choice  of  the  special  prints  for  the  purpose  should  bo  made 
from  several  copies  after  mounting.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  slight  greenish  tint  of  the  glass  darkens  the 
print  somewhat  in  framing,  hence  rather  light  prints  should  be 
chosen.  This  darkening  eftect  of  the  glass  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  most  photographs  being  comparatively  small,  in  a 
large  gallery  they  cannot  well  be  seen  without  close  inspection, 
and  hence  seem  darker  than  in  reality.  Careful  examination  in 
good  light  is  necessary  to  reveal  their  true  beauty.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  advise  exhibiting  in  large  sizes,  full  plate  pictures 
really  being  about  the  smallest  which  will  do  themselves  justice. 
The  matter  of  size  is  a strong  argument  for  enlargements,  but 
if  possible  make  them  yourself,  and  have  the  credit  of  showing 
work  entirely  your  own. 

To  go  back  to  silver  prints,  it  is  a well  ascertained  fact  that  a 
print  very  thoroughly  washed  before  toning  will  weaken  less  in 
the  fixing  bath  than  one  hurriedly  washed.  Certain  toning 
baths  also  produce  less  change  in  depth  of  colour,  and  hence  it 
is  advisable  to  chose  a bath  with  this  in  view,  so  as  to  readily 
produce  at  will,  prints  of  proper  depth  for  appearing  well  when 
framed. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  I think  no  mount  is  so  suitable  for 
photographs  as  the  white  card  with  an  “ India  tint  ” margin 
around  the  photograph.  The  creamy  colour  of  the  tint  streng- 
thens by  contrast  the  high  lights  in  the  picture,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  an  enriching  effect  on  the  general  tone.  On  the 
walls  of  an  exhibition  gallery,  however,  the  excess  of  white  is 
not  agreeable,  and  a warmer  softer  tone  is  desirable,  either  in 
the  mount  it^lf  or  the  mat  surrounding  the  photograph.  Grey 
is  generally  recommended  for  this  purpose  It  should  not, 
however,  be  a cold  or  bluish  grey.  This  tone  kills  that  of  the 
photograph  unless  it  be  one  of  a very  red  tone.  A warm  or 
brownish  grey  is  the  proper  tint,  and  will  heighten  the  pleasing 
effects  of  a properly  toned  silver  print.  A good  method  is  to 
mount  the  picture  on  one  of  the  regular  India  tint  mounts,  and 
frame  it  with  a mat  of  appropriate  tone  and  with  wider  margin 
than  the  card  usually  allows.  For  a 6^  by  print  about  an 
inch  of  the  India  tint  should  show,  the  mat  being,  say,  1 4 inches 
by  17  inches. 

Bromide  or  platinum  prints  being  in  pure  black  and  white, 
do  not  need  any  complementary  tint  in  the  mat  to  set  them  off. 
A grey  mount  brings  out  the  high  lights  more  effectively,  per* 
haps,  but  my  choice  for  such  prints  is  a white  mat  or  mount, 
mats  of  white  drawing  paper  being  particularly  suited  for  the 
purpose. 

Wide  margins  accomplish  two  ends.  The  most  important  is 
the  separation  of  the  picture  from  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
so  that  the  eye  is  not  attracted  away,  and  the  picture’s  full 
beauty  is  more  apparent.  This,  too,  is  a good  reason  for 
framing  pictures  singly,  and  not  grouped  together  in  one  large 
frame.  A wide  margin  will,  in  the  second  place,  if  not  exces- 
sive, often  make  a picture  appear  of  larger  size  than  it  really  is. 
This  fact  may  encourage  some  of  us  to  make  of  secondary  con- 
sideration the  natural  desire  to  show  pictures  the  full  size  of  the 
plate  used.  Most  photographs  would  be  improved  by  trimming 
off  some  portion  of  their  edges.  Unless  very  carefully  com- 
posed in  the  camera,  more  is  included  at  side,  top,  or  bottom 
than  should  be.  The  proportion  of  5 to  7,  I believe,  is  consi- 
dered by  artists  ss  the  most  suitable  for  get  < ral  purposes.  By 
cutting  an  opening  5 by  7 in  a large  card  and  placing  it  over  a 
6i  by  8^  print,  it  will  often  be  found  that  a inure  effective  com- 
position can  be  produced  by  trimming  down  to  the  snaaller  size, 
and  it  can  also  be  determined  just  where  and  how  much  trim- 
ming should  be  done.  A picture  thus  trimmed  will  do  the  ex- 
hibitor more  credit  than  one  in  which  the  fact  that  he  owns  a 
large  “ box  ” is  more  apparent  than  his  judgment  in  composing 
his  picture. 

Having  trimmed  the  print  to  the  proportions  most  in  harmony 
with  the  subject,  and  selected  the  colour  and  materials  for  the 
mat,  there  is  a relative  proportion  between  the  print  and  the 
frame  which  should  be  observed.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the 
margin  should  be  equal  all  around  the  picture,  and  pictures  are 
commonly  so  framed  by  leading  dealers  who  ought  to  know 
better.  I have  recently  seen  two  valuable  pictures  positively 
spoiled  in  effect  from  this  manner  of  framing. 

To  maintain  a proper  proportion  in  the  frame  as  well  as  in  the 
picture,  the  margins  should  be  wider  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  picture.  1 cannot  give  a rule  for  determining 
this  proportion,  but  for  a 5 by  7 print,  an  11  by  14  mat  and 
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frame  will  be  found  about  right.  The  margin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that  at  top.  Engra- 
vings will  generally  be  found  to  be  printed  on  paper  cut  accord- 
ing to  these  rules. 

As  to  the  use  of  a gilt  edge  to  the  mat  it  depends  upon  the 
subject.  A figure  picture  of  bold,  striking  character  is  probably 
rendered  more  effective  by  the  slight  line  of  gold.  A landscape, 
or  subject  fuU  of  fine  detail,  would  be  better  with  a plain 
bevelled  edge  mat,  with  nothing  to  attract  attention  from  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  itself. 

This  point  of  concentrating  attention  on  the  picture  should 
have  a most  careful  consideration.  In  a large  room  full  of  pic- 
tures, slightly  greater  elaboration  in  framing  is  allowable  than 
in  one’s  own  parlour,  but  nothing  is  so  destructive  to  the  best 
effect  in  a picture,  and  particularly  in  a photograph,  than  any- 
thing in  the  framing  which  attracts  attention  to  itself.  The 
frame  should  be  neat  and  appropriate,  but  nothing  more.  Nar- 
row mouldings  of  oak  or  other  natural  woods  are  most  suitable. 
The  addition  of  a narrow  bronze  beading  has  an  enriching  effect, 
and  if  not  too  elaborate  is  tasteful  and  appropriate.  Whatever 
there  may  be  in  the  way  of  ornament  on  the  frame  should  not 
be  allowed  to  project  higher  than  the  moulding  proper,  or  it  will 
be  liable  to  injury  in  transportation  and  handling.  This  is  an 
argument  for  simple  framing  of  exhibition  pictures.  The  annoy- 
ance of  having  frames  injured  is  greatly  mitigated  if  they  are 
inexpensive  ones. 

Screw  eyes  and  cords,  or  wires  for  hanging,  need  not  be  sent 
with  pictures  for  exhibition.  They  interfere  with  compact 
arrangement  in  boxing,  and  generally  are  not  placed  as  they 
should  be  for  this  special  purpose.  Hanging  committees  should 
place  a single  strong  screw-eye  at  the  middle  and  back  of  upper 
side  of  the  frame,  and  hang  each  picture  by  this  eye  on  a hook 
driven  in  the  wall.  This  will  avoid  all  liability  of  injuring 
frames  in  hanging. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  proper  mounting  and  framing 
of  an  exhibition  picture  is  " half  the  battle.”  This  should 
stimulate  us  to  study  the  subject  so  as  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  frame  maker,  who  is  apt  to  consider  the  question  of  profit 
to  himself  more  than  doing  full  justice  to  the  picture  consigned 
to  his  care.  Of  perhaps  equal  importance  with  proper  framing 
is  the  meaning  of  the  picture.  A good  picture,  with  a happily 
chosen  title  will  appear  doubly  good  for  this  reason  alone.  The 
name  expresses  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  picture,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  each  is  a help  to  the  other.  The  idea,  if  not  the  exact 
name,  should  be  clear  in  one's  mind  at  the  time  of  composing 
the  picture,  but  just  here  should  be  remembered  the  saying  in 
regard  to  “ art  concealing  art.”  Nothing  so  spoils  a figure  com- 
position as  anything  which  gives  evidence  of  its  having  been 
“ made  up  ’’  for  the  occasion.  A painter,  in  addition  to  the  care 
given  to  the  pose  and  expression  of  his  figures,  would  carefully 
select  the  costumes  and  accessories  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  subject.  The  camera  copies  all  detail  so  faithfully 
that  it  is  even  more  important  that  every  object  in  the  field  of 
view  should  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  com- 
position. I have  frequently  seen  this  fault  in  photographs 
otherwise  most  excellent,  and  even  in  some  which  have  been 
awarded  prizes.  A little  more  care  would  have  made  them 
perfect,  so  that  they  would  have  deserved  in  every  way  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  them  for  their  excellence  in  most 
particulars. 


LECTURES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  BIRK- 
BECK  INSTITUTION. 

BY  CHABMAN  JONEa 

Chapter  XVIII. — Methods  of  Giving  FormuljE — 
Development  with  Ptro — Maxims  for  Beginners — 
Fixing — Clearing — Reducing. 

There  are  some  makers’  formulae  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow,  because  they  are  not  explicit.  Carbonate  of  soda, 
for  instance,  is  sometimes  qualified  as  “ pure,”  but  whether 
the  weight  refers  to  the  crystallised  salt  or  to  the  dry  salt  is 
rarely  stated.  Now  both  are  articles  of  commerce,  and  as 
one  ounce  of  the  dry  salt  is  equal  in  strength  to  nearly 
three  ounces  of  the  crystals  (nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
crystals  is  water),  the  doubt  as  to  which  is  meant  makes 
the  formulae  practically  useless.  This  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  the  formulae  given  below  in  which  this  salt  occurs. 


The  formulae  of  many  makers  and  others  remind  one  of 
household  recipes — a pennyworth  of  this,  a half-penny- 
worth of  that,  the  juice  of  one  orange,  and  so  on — in  the 
careful  way  in  which  they  take  pains  to  avoid  putting  the 
thing  in  a scientific  and  certain  form.  One  is  often 
instructed  to  take  so  much  of  the  ingredients  and  dissolve 
in  so  much  water,  the  fiual  bulk  of  solution  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  given  amount  of  material  not  being  men- 
tioned. It  is  this  final  bulk,  always,  that  is  wanted  ; for 
instance,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  quarter-pound  (say) 
is  to  be  dissolved  and  the  solution  made  up  to  one 
pint,  or  twenty-two  fluid  ounces,  or  whatever  is  desired. 
Tbeu  ten  or  eleven  fluid  ounces  as  the  case  may  be,  con- 
tain two  ounces  of  the  ingredient,  and  any  subdivision  of 
the  original  quantity  is  easily  calculated  ; and  it  is  easy  to 
make  an  ounce  or  two  of  such  a developer,  by  measuring 
out  the  requisite  quantities  of  convenient  solutions  of  the 
ingredients.  A still  better  way  of  expressing  all  formulw 
is  to  give  the  amount  of  each  ingredient  in  grains  per 
ounce,  or  other  unit  bulk,  except  the  ammonia,  which  is 
given  in  minims. 

In  the  following  few  formulie,  grains  of  the  solids  and 
minims  of  the  strongest  solution  of  ammonia  are  given  to 
two  ounces  of  solution,  as  nearly  as  the  eccentricities  of 
the  original  formulae  will  allow ; and  those  containing 
ammonia  are  put  in  order  according  to  the  proportion 
of  bromide  to  ammonia. 


Wratten’s 
Instantaneous 
Do.  Drop  Shatter 

Paget 

Fry  

Britannia  (old) 

Cadett’s 

Eugland 


Pyro, 

...  G 

...  « 
...  4 
...  4 
...  4 
...  S 
...  S 


Potassium 
Ammonia.  Bromide. 

,.  5 ...  H ) 

5 „.  1 

4 ...  H j 

8 ...  5 

..  12  ...  81  j 

G ...  4i 


Remarks. 

Begin  with  one-third 
the  amount  of  ammonia 
and  bromide. 

1)  grain  AmBr  is 
stated. 

6 grains  of  AmBr  i> 
stated 


Sodium 

Pyro.  Sodium  Cark.  Potassium  Garb.  Sulphate. 


Beach’s  (ordinary)  ...  8 ...  8 to  24  ...  12  to  30  ...  32 

,,  (drop  shutter)  ...  12  ...  30  ...  44  ...  44 

Eastman  8 ...  32  ...  — ...  48 

Autotype  Anci-stain  8 ...  32  ...  — ...  64 


The  name  tiveu  to  the  last  formula  is  highly  appro- 
priate, seeing  that  the  anti-staining  ingredient  is  increased 
to  such  an  enormous  proportion.  The  amount  of  sulphite 
of  soda  originally  recommended  by  Mr.  Berkeley  was  four 
grains  to  each  grain  of  pyro.,  and  generally  from  two  to 
four  grains  is  a convenient  and  eflicieiit  quantity.  To 
get  the  best  negatives  it  is  advisable  to  use  the 
sulphite,  whatever  formula  for  development  is  adopted. 
Its  chief  effects,  besides  preventing  the  darkening  of  the 
developer  and  consequent  staining  of  the  film,  are  to  give 
the  developed  image  a better  colour,  so  making  it  easier  to 
judge  of  its  printing  density,  and  to  retard  the  process  of 
development.  This  retardation  is  a decided  advantage, 
except,  perhaps,  sometimes  in  portraiture,  as  it  gives  the 
operator  plenty  of  time  to  use  his  skill  in  making  what 
sort  of  negative  he  desires. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  three  formulae  are  very 
similar,  and  altogether  different  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and. 
seventh,  which  are  also  similar  to  each  other.  Probably 
the  plates  of  the  three  makes  last  mentioned  would  be 
suited  by  the  last  formula,  and  the  differences  are  due  to 
the  strongest  developer  that  is  safe  for  the  usual  time  being 
given  in  one  case,  while  in  England’s  an  average  of  useful- 
ness is  represented. 

It  is  not  very  clear  in  what  way  the  last  four  developers 
are  advantageous  to  the  skilled  photographer.  The  large 
amount  of  chemicals  represents  an  expense  that  ought  to 
yield  some  return. 

As  stated  before,  no  fixed  formula  can  be  used  except  in 
a series  of  similar  plates  exposed  for  equal  times  on  similar 
subjects,  and  though  there  is  nothing  but  careful  expe- 
rience that  will  enable  one  to  develop  properly,  the  follow- 
ing guide*  may  be  acceptable  to  beginners.  The  aim  of 
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developing  is  to  get  a perfect  negative,  or  a negative  that 
can  subsequently  be  made  perfect  without  more  after- 
treatment  than  is  necessary.  Any  method  that  will  secure 
this  end  is  better  than  the  most  theoretically  perfect  method 
that  produces  an  inferior  negative. 

Always  soak  the  plate  in  water  first,  then  replace  the 
water  with  the  pyro  and  its  sulphite  of  soda,  using  a suffi- 
cient bulk  to  well  cover  the  plate.  The  bulk  required  will 
depend  chiefly  on  the  dish  used,  and  not  on  the  skill  of  the 
operator. 

For  a plate  such  as  Cadett’s  or  England’s,  take,  say, 
three  grains  of  bromide  and  two  minims  of  ammonia,  mix 
the  pyro  solution  with  them,  and  re-apply.  Wait  patiently 
two,  three,  or  even  five  minutes,  keeping  the  dish  covered 
except  for  au  occasional  inspection.  If  no  image  appears, 
add  more  ammonia  with  or  without  bromide  according  to 
the  subject. 

First  develop  the  high  lights,  then  strengthen  the  de- 
veloper for  the  half  tones,  and  strengthen  it  as  often  as 
necessary  to  get  the  detail  in  the  shadows  up  to  printing 
value.  If  this  cannot  be  done  without  fogging  the  plate, 
let  it  fog.  It  is  better  to  have  a good  negative  that  prints 
slowly,  or  even  will  not  print  at  all,  than  an  inferior  nega- 
tive that  offers  special  facilities  for  rapidly  multiplying  its 
evil  offspring. 

If  by  this  method  of  development  the  high  lights  get 
too  dense,  give  more  exposure,  reduce  the  pyro,  reduce  the 
bromide,  increase  the  ammonia,  and  make  these  changes  in 
the  order  given  until  the  desired  effect  is  secured. 

Do  not  use  any  plates  that  allow  the  image  to  show 
clearly  and  vigorously  through  at  the  back  before  fixing. 
As  soon  as  any  detail  is  developed  right  through  the  film 
its  development  stops,  and  the  detail  that  was  a little  less 
luminous  gets  up  to  an  equal  density  ; gradation  in  the 
high  lights  is  thus  lost.  In  any  case  stop  developing  as 
soon  as  any  detail  is  right  through  on  any  part  of  the  film 
If  all  the  detail  is  out,  intensification  may  make  a good 
negative  of  it ; if  all  the  detail  is  not  out,  it  is  useless  to 
spend  any  more  time  on  it. 

Do  not  consider  the  development  of  a plate  a tedious 
job  until  the  time  occupied  exceeds  half-an  hour. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  so-called  instantaneous  ex- 
posures until  you  can  develop  a fully  exposed  plate  with 
certainty. 

In  the  development  of  plates  that  have  i-eceived  a mini- 
mum exposure,  it  is  generally  considered  advisable,  and  it 
is  certainly  safe,  to  proceed  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to 
those  just  indicated,  but  giving  especial  care  that  the  parts 
that  are  first  developed  do  not  get  too  dense  before  the 
dark  detail  is  out. 

Plates  that  are  known  to  be  very  over-exposed  may 
have  the  full  proportion  of  bromide  added  to  the  pyro  and 
sulphite  solution,  and  the  soaking  in  this  may  be  extended 
to  four  or  five  minutes,  aod  the  ammonia  may  then  be 
added  very  gradually.  This  method  of  treatment  provides 
for  extreme  cases. 

The  fixing  of  gelatine  plates  is  always  done  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  the  usual  strength  is  four  ounces  to 
the  pint.  It  is  preferable  to  dissolve  the  hypo  at  least  a 
day  before  it  is  required,  as  this  gives  time  for  a slight 
turbidity  that  shows  on  first  dissolving  to  settle  down. 
Nothing  should  be  mixed  with  the  hypo  ; alum  and  acids 
decompose  it.  The  chief  matter  to  attend  to  is  that  the 
fixing  salt  shall  be  in  large  excess,  and  that  it  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  act  after  the  fixing  appears  to  be  com- 
plete, because  the  compound  formed  when  the  hypo  is  not 
m excess  (AgNaSiOs)  is  practically  insoluble,  and  would 
be  detrimental  if  it  remained  in  the  film.  With  an  excess 
of  hypo,  a very  soluble,  sweet  tasting  double  salt  is 
formed,  of  the  composition  Ag^SjO,,  2Na,S,03.  The  ama- 
teur who  works  only  occasionally  should  always  take  a 
fresh  quantity  of  hypo  solution  for  each  batch  of  negatives 
developed,  and  the  professional  would  do  well  to  have  two 
fixing  baths  always  in  operation,  and  to  give  each  nega- 
tive fixed  in  the  first  a minute  or  two  of  soaking  in  the 


second.  When  the  first  bath  shows  signs  of  exhaustion  by 
working  slowly,  it  is  rejected  ; the  second  bath  now  becomes 
the  first,  and  a new  second  bath  is  taken  into  use. 

If  the  negative  has  been  developed  as  above  recom- 
mended, it  will  only  need  washing,  soaking  in  alum,  wash- 
ing again,  and  putting  to  dry.  The  two  washings,  and  the 
soaking  in  a saturated  solution  of  alum,  may  conveniently 
each  last  for  half-an-hour,  taking  care  in  washing  to  change 
the  water  every  five  minutes.  But  if  sulphite  of  soda  has 
not  been  used  in  the  developer,  the  film  will  probably  be 
stained  and  need  clearing. 

For  removing  stains,  alum  alone  is  useful,  but  not  very 
efficacious.  Acids  are  better,  but  they  soften  the  gelatine 
and  cause  frilling.  Alum  stops  frilling,  therefore  a mixture 
of  alum  and  acid  is  generally  used.  Two  or  three  drops  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  a 
saturated  alum  solution,  or  np  to  half  an  ounce  of  acid  to  20 
ounces  of  alum  solution.  Or,  alum  two  ounces,  citric 
acid  one  ounce,  to  water  ten  ounces,  gives  a useful  clear- 
ing solution.  These  clearing  agents  should  be  applied 
after  the  soaking  in  plain  alum,  and  before  the  final 
washing,  and  should  be  allowed  to  act  on  the  film  only 
just  long  enough  to  effect  the  purpose. 

Most  clearing  solutions  have  a slight  effect  upon  the 
image  itself,  reducing  its  density.  Some  photographers 
make  a practice  of  putting  every  negative  into  an  acid  solu- 
tion considerably  stronger  than  those  mentioned  above,  to 
reduce  the  image  slightly  and  so  give  quicker  printing 
qualities  to  the  negative  ; but  this  needs  special  care  lest 
the  reduction  should  go  too  far,  or  the  film  should  frill  off 
the  plate.  If  reduction  is  necessary,  it  is  a better  plan  to 
diisolve  away  the  image  as  far  as  is  necessary.  This  is 
done  by  changing  the  silver  of  the  image  partially  into 
chloride  or  bromide,  and  dissolving  away  this  salt.  Thera 
are  many  ways  of  changing  the  silver  into  its  haloid  salt, 
and  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them.  Ferric 
chloride,  cupric  chloride,  chloride  of  lime,  hypochlorite  of 
sodium,  or  the  corresponding  potassium  salt  called  eau  de 
Javelle,  either  will,  by  the  simple  application  of  its  dilute 
solution,  effect  the  change.  With  ferric  chloride,  for 
example,  we  have 

Ag  -f.  FeCI,  = AgCl  -1-  FeCh. 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  then  to  be  dissolved  away  by 
re-fixing  the  plate,  and  the  reduction  is  complete.  The 
drawback  to  this  method  is  that  the  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  determined  by  the  first  action,  but  is  not  visible 
until  the  hypo  has  dissolved  off  the  compound  formed. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  the  acting  and  the  dissolving 
ingredients  shall  be  mixed,  and  thus  that  the  reduction 
shall  go  on  only  as  it  proceeds  visibly.  But  as  hypo 
speedily  re-acts  upon  such  oxidising  re  agents  as  those 
mentioned,  this  end  cannot  be  accomplished  in  so  simple  a 
way  as  might  suggest  itself  to  the  non-chemist.  J. 
Spiller  has  recommended  a solution  of  cupric  chloride 
with  a large  excess  of  common  salt,  as  common  salt  will 
dissolve  chloride  of  silver,  and  does  not  react  upon  the 
copper  salt.  But  the  neatest,  and  otherwise  the  preferable, 
method  is  due  to  E.  H.  Farmer,  and  consists  in  using  red 
prussiate  of  potash  (ferricyanide  of  potassium)  for  the 
oxidizing  agent,  as  this  may  be  mixed  with  hypo  for  a 
considerable  time  before  an  injurious  amount  of  reaction 
takes  place  between  the  two  compounds.  The  use  of  this 
reducing  reagent  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

{To  be  continued.) 


COMPOSITION  AS  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  DAVID  R.  CLARK,  M.A.* 

Some  photographers  think  that  if  they  set  their  cameras  down 
before  a subject,  carefully  focus  it,  and  after  giving  the  plate  the 
proper  exposure,  they  are  then  in  possession  of  a correct  and 
beautiful  picture,  which,  with  careful  development,  will  produce 

* A Commoiucation  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Fboto- 
graphic  Association. 
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a perfect  and  artistic  reproduction  of  nature.  To  a certain 
extent  this  is  true,  but  the  making  of  a picture  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  camera,  and  what  is  taken  into  the  field  of 
the  camera  and  what  is  left  out.  In  other  words,  it  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation  that  the  work  of  an  artist  is  principally 
found  ; the  rest  of  the  labour  is  gained  by  experience  and  a 
careful  watching  of  the  details  of  a technical  process.  However 
good  the  position  chosen,  without  careful  exposure  and  develop- 
ment you  cannot  produce  a good  photograph  ; but  conversely, 
however  careful  the  exposure  and  development,  without  a careful 
selection  of  position  you  will  not  produce  an  artistic  picture.  At 
all  events,  if  you  do,  it  is  more  due  to  chance  than  anything  else  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  “ luck  than  good  guiding." 

If  two  photographers  choose  the  same  subject,  as  very  often 
happens,  even  although  they  may  be  both  technically  proficient 
in  photography,  and  the  photographs  produced  may  be  equally 
like  nature,  yet  generally  one  will  be  superior  to  the  other, 
because  the  one  man  had  more  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  chose  the 
best  position,  with  the  result  that  his  was  a picture,  whereas  the 
other’s  was  a mere  transcript  of  nature.  We  frequently  see 
photographs  forming  the  most  charming  pictures ; more 
frequently,  however,  we  find  them  forming  no  picture  whatever, 
although  we  know  the  places  taken  to  be  most  beautiful  in  them- 
selves. 

Composition  may  be  defined  as  not  only  the  arrangement  of 
the  subject,  but  its  production  from  a preconceived  idea.  It  is 
choosing  such  a point  of  view  as  will  give  the  best  effect,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  objects  in  the^picture  relatively  to  one 
another,  and  collectively  with  regard  to  the  whole,  that  they  will 
form  a general  design. 

Kere  technical  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  composition  will  not 
avail.  It  is  the  artist’s  eye  that  see  the  difference  between  dry 
matter-of-fact  imitation,  and  ideal  selection  of  nature,  and  show 
thereby  the  wide  difference  between  merely  mechanical  and  in- 
tellectual art.  The  object  to  be  achieved  is  not  how  closely  the 
individual  things  in  a photograph  have  been  exactly  copied  from 
nature,  but  how  powerfully  the  artist  has  embodied  the  impres- 
sion that  nature  makes  on  the  mind. 

To  illustrate  this,  however,  more  clearly,  let  me  mention  a few 
rules  that  may  be  found  useful.  These  rules  are  not  without 
exceptions — in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  be  suggestions  more 
than  rules — but  the  exceptions,  if  fairly  examined,  may  only  go 
to  more  firmly  establish  the  rules  themselves.  Circumstances, 
however,  so  alter  cases  that  no  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid  down  ; 
indeed,  it  is  far  easier  to  say  what  should  not  be  done  than  what 
should  be  done.  The  four  straight  lines  that  form  at  right 
angles  the  usual  boundaries  of  a picture  present  an  obstacle  to 
the  photographer,  as  they  produce  artificial  limits  to  his  view,  for 
of  course  every  one  knows  as  well  as  the  photographer  himself 
that  natural  views  have  no  such  boundaries.  This  may  seem  at 
first  sight  an  unimportant  fact,  but  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
difiSculties  with  which  the  photographer  has  to  contend  in  the 
compjosition  of  his  picture.  If  piossible  it  should  be  his 
endeavour  to  make  the  spectator  forget  these  artificial  boundaries, 
looking  into  the  picture  as  at  nature,  and  forgetting  the  artificial 
in  the  beautiful. 

The  first  rule  I would  suggest  for  your  consideration  is  ; 
Never  place  the  principal  object  of  size  or  interest  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  A 
central  position  divides  the  surface  into  equal  parts,  and  pro- 
duces uniformity  rather  than  variety.  To  illustrate  this,  I now 
show  you  a picture  of  a village  church  in  the  centre  of  this 
pap)er.  The  spire’is  in  the  centre.  Trees  on  each  side.  Pathway 
leads  straight.  Shape  is  square,  uniform — in  fact,  the  most 
uniform  that  could  be  chosen.  This  (illustrating)  is  one  of  the 
worst  examples.  Let  us  take  a position  to  the  side  of  the  former 
view  and  place  the  subject  to  greater  advantage,  thus  reducing 
the  foreground.  We  now  see  in  the  illustration  which  I have 
sketched  how  the  whole  becomes  a picture. 

The  second  rule  which  I offer  for  your  consideration  is  this  : 
"The  photographer  must  make  every  effort  to  convey  the  idea  of 
atmosphere  in  his  picture,  and  endeavour  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  separation  of  the  various  objects  in  a picture.  To  convey 
this  idea  “ none  of  the  principal  objects  or  leading  features  of 
hM  picture  should  be  perpendicularly  over  or  horizontally  level 
with  each  other,  because  if  they  be  so  placed  they  either  repeat 
actually  or  by  suggestion  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines 
which  artificially  limit  his  picture,  and  which  require  to  be  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible  from  observation.’’ 

In  Harding’s  illustrations  of  this  law  you  will  find  how  true 
this  is,  and  every  one  mist  know  by  experience  how  the  altera- 


tion of  the  position  of  the  camera  nearer  to  a tree  or  other  object 
raises  its  height,  and  thus  lifts  it  from  the  horizontal  line  that  it 
would  otherwise  form  with  other  trees  or  objects.  Frequently 
it  happens  that  long  straight  lines  are  so  connected  .with  the 
subject  that  they  cannot  be  suppressed.  In  this  case  the  beet 
way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  is,  if  possible,  to  introduce  con- 
tr.osting  lines  to  break  the  monotony.  A piece  or  two  of  timber 
placed  against  a wall,  or  a tree  branch,  may  be  used  ; or  the  fore- 
ground may  have  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  lead  the  eye  away 
from  the  monotony  of  the  straight  wall.  Figures,  of  course,  are 
what  is  wanted,  and  if  you  can  get  someone  to  stand  in  the 
proper  position,  you  can  in  that  way  overcome  the  difficulty. 
The  great  point,  however,  is  to  make  the  figures  natural  in  pose, 
not  to  appear  as  if  being  “took.”  In  landscape  it  should  be 
always  remembered  that  figures  should  not  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  themselves  apart  from  their  connection  with  the 
picture,  and  the  moment  they  overstep  this  they  become  very 
objectionable. 

When  we  have  selected  our  position  for  a picture,  there  may 
be  an  uninteresting  foreground,  and  we  should,  if  possible,  avoid 
that,  unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a contrast  of 
repose  to  motion  or  life  in  other  parts  of  the  picture.  Thus,  a 
strip  of  smooth  sand  with  a quiet  pool  reflecting  the  sky  comes 
in  as  a splendid  contrast  to  a rough,  tumbling  sea  dashing  on  to 
a shore  ; or  a long  stretch  of  moorland,  which  is  too  quiet  and 
tame  in  the  middle  distance,  may  be  finely  relieved  by  clumps 
of  bracken  or  heather,  or  by  a few  rocks  in  the  foreground. 

Again,  suppose  you  have  a mountain  scene  with  a loch,  but 
there  is  no  decided  foreground  at  the  spot  you  are  standing  on, 
look  around,  and,  perhaps,  a few  yards  off  you  may  see  a few 
rocks  from  which  your  photograph  may  be  token,  and  which  in 
themselves  present  the  desired  contrast.  Common  sense  will 
suggest  at  once  that  the  scene  should  be  token  from  the  rocks, 
and  the  rocks  themselves  should  be  introduced  at  that  point 
where  they  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage  ; but  they  should 
not  be  made  to  repeat  again  the  form  of  the  mountain  or  the 
circle  of  the  lake,  but  contrast  with  them. 

The  third  rule,  and  it  is : probably  the  most  important  of  aU, 
is  this  : There  should  be  in  all  compositions  one  chief  point  of 
interest.  If  it  be  large  there  is  no  limit  to  the  lesser  points  of 
interest  in  the  picture,  provided  you  keep  them  subsidiary,  and 
do  not  let  them  detract  from  the  one  chief  point  of  interest 
you  have  in  view.  “ To  choose  a subject  well,  you  should 
always  think  how  it  will  compose  in  your  picture,’’  either  with 
or  without  the  accessories  of  figures  or  other  effects.  Fix  upon 
the  subject  you  wish  to  photograph,  and  let  all  the  accessories 
contribute  to  form  the  picture ; do  not  let  them  detract  from 
its  interest  by  leading  the  eye  to  centre  on  them  instead  of  the 
picture  itself  as  a whole.  Where  figures  or  accessories  are  intro- 
duced they  should  be  placed  not  where  the  landscape  interest  is 
in  itself  strong,  but  where  it  is  comparatively  weak.  For 
example,  an  open  expanse  of  field  is  always  a trying  space  to 
represent  agreeably.  There  a group  of  sheep  or  cattle  at  a 
distance  may  come  in  naturally,  and  form  a pleasant  contrast. 
The  straight  line  of  a river’s  bank,  such  as  in  Mr.  Snell  Ander- 
son’s picture  exhibited  at  last  exhibition,  was  relieved  by  the 
cattle  along  the  bank,  and  helped  to  give  interest  to  a picture 
that  might  have  been  otherwise  monotonous  in  detail. 

A bridge  presenting  a long,  straight  line  on  the  top  is  relieved 
by  a figure  or  two  looking  over  the  parapet,  and  they  tend  to 
keep  the  eye  occupied  with  an  interesting  detail  in  a portion  of 
a picture  which  would  be  uninteresting,  and  the  straight  line  in 
which  by  itself,  when  so  prolonged,  would  be  an  inartistic 
feature.  I now  show  you  an  enlargement  of  a photograph  I 
took  of  luchinan  Bridge,  and  you  will  see  how  I have  en- 
deavoured to  select  a suitable  point  of  view,  and  how  the  figures 
on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  relieve  the  straight  lines. 

A fourth  rule  of  composition  is  : That  the  two  sides  of  a pic- 
ture should  balance  each  other  nearly  always  in  either  interest 
or  mass,  or  both  combined.  But  the  best  form  is  the  last  named, 
where  the  smallest  mass  has  the  greatest  interest ; but  the 
reverse  equally  holds  good.  Where  you  have  on  the  right,  say, 
a cart  returning  from  a hayfield,  with  figures  in  the  foreground, 
a nicely  arranged  lighter  and  distant  background  on  the  left, 
although  in  itself  too  distant  to  form  a complete  picture,  may 
have  sufficient  interest  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  prominent 
mass  in  the  foreground. 

F urther,  to  form  a good  picture,  not  only  the  masses  combined 
with  the  interest  must  balance,  but  the  light  should  be  concen- 
trated on  one  {>oint  and  the  shadow  on  another.  It  is  a neces- 
sity to  have  some  leading  mass  of  light  towards  which  the  eye 
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Ls  directed ; also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  principle  applies 
where  there  is  a leading  mass  of  dark  on  which  the  eye  may 
rest  without  being  disturbed  by  any  other  equally  effective  por- 
tion of  the  picture ; and  upon  the  size  and  position  of  these 
relatively  will  depend  the  general  effect  of  the  pict\ire. 

Let  us  consider  where  the  high  light  should  be  placed  to  be 
most  effective.  I draw  an  oval  within  a parallelogram  represent- 
ing an  ordinary  picture.  It  is  bisected  by  a line  horizontally, 
and  by  a line  vertically.  The  high  light  should  not  be  found  in 
the  centre,  as  it  is  too  formal  there  ; or  in  the  comers,  because 
if  in  the  latter  the  eye  would  be  drawn  away  to  it  from  the 
general  interest  of  the  scene.  It  may  occupy  any  place  within 
the  oval,  in  fact,  other  then  centering  on  the  lines.  It  should  be 
placed  somewhat  removed  from  the  centre,  but  not  concentrated 
in  any  of  the  corners.  I will  now  show  you  a number  of  engra- 
vings of  well-known  pictures  to  illustrate  this. 

The  French  consider  a landscape  is  no  picture  unless  it  has 
three  planes  or  parts.  The  first  plane  is  the  foreground,  the 
second  plane  the  middle  distance,  and  the  third  plane  is  the 
extreme  distance.  Endless  variety  may  be  given  to  the  compo- 
sition by  varying  the  size  and  importance  of  these.  If  the 
extreme  distance  is  absent  a shut-in  feeling  is  produced,  and  a 
little  peep  of  distance  should  be  got  in  if  possible.  If  the  middle 
distance  is  not  seen  the  effect  is  theatrical,  and  although  a fine 
landscape  may  be  without  a visible  mid-distance,  we  know  and 
feel  it  is,  and  must  be  there.  Both  these  can,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  one  or  other  is  absent,  be  indicated  by  a float- 
ing cloud,  or  a printed-in  sky.  In  fact,  by  carefully  selecting 
and  printing  in  a sky,  we  can  give  quite  a different  character  to 
a picture  ; but  it  is  important  that  a suitable  sky  be  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  scene,  and  the  impression  on 
the  eye  that  we  wish  to  produce.  If  the  foreground  is  omitted, 
all  strength  goes  out  of  the  picture. 

Lastly,  if  the  mid -distance  and  extreme  distance  are  absent, 
the  photograph  is  no  longer  a landscape,  it  is  merely  a study  ; 
and  even  in  the  latter  it  is  better  to  have  some  gap  in  a hedge  or 
open  gate  or  window  to  catch  a glimpse  of  distance. 

I might  speak  of  the  effects  produced  on  figures  by  light 
against  dark,  and  vice  versa,  but  time  and  your  patience  will 
not  permit  this,  as  I have  already  trespassed  too  long  ; but  let 
me  say  in  conclusion,  what  applies  to  landscape  in  general 
applies  to  groups  and  figures  also.  In  making  a study  or  land- 
scape try  to  catch  the  expression  of  your  model  or  the  character 
of  the  scene.  ’ 

Above  all  things,  never  copy.  In  the  words  of  a well-known 
author,  “ Copying  the  work  of  others  utterly  stunts  imagina- 
tion and  self-dependence.”  It  is  important  not  to  do  this,  for 
we  must  in  the  long  run  depend  on  ourselves.  It  is  better  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  depending  on  yourself  at  first  and  for  ever. 
Let  us  be  self-reliant;  do  not  let  us  be  se  self-conscious,  but 
humble,  knowing  that  in  making  pictures  our  best  attempts  are 
far  behind  the  great  masters  who  have  made  their  names  famous 
in  the  great  world  of  art. 

If  we  study  nature  we  shall  have  the  reward  of  the  pleasure 
she  gives  only  to  students  ; but  let  us  watch  her  varied  expres- 
sions and  take  her  with  her  “ best  face  on,”  so  to  speak,  and  she 
will  reward  us  with  many  a lovely  picture  to  remind  us  of  sum- 
mer days  and  brilliant  sunshine,  while  sitting  by  the  winter’s 
fire. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  BLISTERS  ON  ALBUMEN  PRINTS. 

BY  W.  H.  BHBRUaN. 

The  blistering  of  albumen  prints  has  been  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a century  and  more  one  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  photo- 
graphy. It  now  having  been  ascertained  that  they  are  caused  by 
carbonic  acid  gas,  a question  no  lees  perplexing  confronts  us,  and 
this  is.  Whence  comes  this  gas  ? 

In  an  article  written  for  the  “ Photographic  Times  Annual  ” 
this  year,  I have  given  my  views  regarding  its  origin,  presenting 
what  appear  to  me  some  valid  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be 
generaterl  by  the  action  of  the  hypo  on  some  compound  in  the 
prints  themselves,  and  further,  that  the  gas  is  uniformly  gene- 
rated in  the  fixing  of  albumen  prints,  whether  bhstera  are 
developed  or  not. 

This  explanation  will  be  denied  by  those  who  hold  that 
blisters  are  due  to  some  accidental  condition  either  of  the  water, 
silver-bath,  or  paper.  Doubtless  it  will  be  admitted  by  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject  that  neither  a faultless 


silver-bath  nor  the  most  perfect  paper,  if  highly  albumenized 
nor  both  together,  will  afford  protection  against  the  evil. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  that  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  not 
in  the  water.  On  this  point  I have  a few  suggestions  to  make  in 
addition  to  what  was  before  offered.  First,  I have  washed  prints 
alternately  in  hot  and  cold  water  just  before  fixing.  As  I 
anticipated,  no  harm  was  done  to  the  prints  by  this.  It  hardly 
need  to  be  said  that  to  do  this  immediately  after  fixing  would 
insure  the  ruin  of  the  prints  by  blistering.  The  strong  inference 
is  that  the  gas  which  is  not  in  the  prints  before  fixing,  is  there 
immediately  after  fixing,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been 
generated  while  fixing. 

But  most  of  the  water  in  use  contains  carbonic  acid.  How  do 
we  know  that  what  causes  the  blisters  does  not  come  from  the 
water  used  to  dissolve  the  hypo  ? I answer,  from  having  often 
made  this  bath  several  days  before  using.  If  the  gas  were  present 
in  the  water  at  the  time  of  mixing  the  bath,  it  would  escape 
by  standing  in  an  open  pan  in  much  less  time  than  it  has  been 
allowed  to  stand,  although  the  trouble  occurs  in  the  same  regular 
order  as  when  the  bath  is  used  directly  'after  making  it.  Evi- 
dently blisters  are  not  caused  by  gas  held  by  the  water  in  which 
the  hypo  is  dissolved. 

There  is,  however,  another  source  from  which  the  gas  may  be 
generated.  Some  water  contains  the  bi-carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  reduction  of  these  by  the  hypo  might  possibly 
liberate  sufficient  gas  to  account  for  the  blisters.  The  question 
then  arises,  does  the  water  in  fact  hold  in  solution  salts  from 
which  the  gas  is  generated  ? Without  knowing  the  exact  con- 
stituents of  the  water  used,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a difficult 
question  to  answer.  To  test  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan,  for 
example,  I take  two  test  tubes,  one  of  which  is  filled  with  lake 
water,  and  the  other  with  a strong  solution  of  hypo.  A part  of 
the  latter  is  then  carefully  poured  into  the  former,  and  the  result 
closely  observed.  If  any  gas  were  liberated  it  could  be  easily 
seen.  But  in  this  experiment  the  heavier  liquid  mingles 
smoothly  with  the  other  without  the  least  sign  of  gas,  proving 
that  no  salts  are  present  from  which  it  can  be  liberated  in  this 
way.  My  conclusion  then  is,  that  neither  the  water  nor  anything 
which  it  holds  in  solution  is  the  source  of  the  gas  which  causes 
the  blisters.  If  this  conclusion  is  wrong,  I hope  to  be  convinced 
of  the  fact. 

Now  I beg  leave  to  indulge  in  a few  words  of  hypothetical 
speculation.  Consider  the  formidable  formula  of  the  albumenate 
of  silver.  We  are  informed  on  such  high  authority  as  Lieberkuhn, 
that  this  substance  contains,  among  other  things,  no  less  than 
seventy-two  atoms  of  carbon  to  one  atom  of  silver.  It  is  gener- 
ally held  that  the  silver  forming  the  primed  image  is  oxidised, 
and  that  the  image  is  an  organic  compound.  Why  may  not  this 
other  organic  compound,  the  albumenate  of  silver,  also  undergo 
oxidation  in  the  process  of  printing,  and  if  so,  why  may  not  its 
reduction  or  decomposition  by  the  hypo  liberate  the  gas  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  oxidized  carbon  I 
Supposing  the  silver  of  the  oxidized  albumenate  to  be  converted 
into  hyposulphite  of  silver,  the  united  escape  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  (otherwise  carbonate  acid  gas)  may  be  imagined.  Such 
suppositions  and  conjectures  are  very  unscientific,  I confess,  but 
when  given  as  conjectures  only,  need  do  no  harm. 

This  is  not  the  only  question  in  photography  in  regard  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  day  whenc  onjecture  will 
give  way  to  exact  knowledge.  Possibly,  even  conjecture  may 
directly  or  indirectly  hasten  its  coming. — Fhotographic  Times. 


jAHRBUen  FUR  PlIOTOORAPHIK  UNO  RePRODUCTIONs- 
Technik  fur  das  Jahr  1888.  Von  Dr.  Josef  Maria 
Eder.  Halle  a,  S,  Verlag,  von  Wilhelm  Knapp.  Price 
5'75  marks  (about  6s.) 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  magnificent  work  now 
before  us  is  so  far  ahead  of  any  photographic  year-book 
yet  produced,  as  to  make  a direct  comparison  between  it 
and  the  best  of  those  yet  produced,  altogether  a one-sided 
affair. 

It  consists  of  no  less  than  656  pages  of  reading  matter, 
with  which  are  bound  up  rather  less  than  fifty  pages  of 
advertisements,  and  it  forms  in  itself  a very  carefully 
wrought  and  systematic  representation  of  the  actual  con- 
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dition  of  the  art  of  photography  at  the  present  time,  with 
some  notable  emphasis  on  the  special  work  of  the  past 
year. 

An  excellent  feature  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  is 
illustrated,  there  being  not  only  over  a hundred  wood-cuts, 
bnt  also  twenty-one  inset  plates  illustrating  the  various 
methods  of  photo-engraving  and  photo-reproduction.  The 
frontispiece  is  a portrait  of  Obernetter,  and  is  engraved  by 
his  etching  method  ; and  the  following  plates  deserve 
special  mention  : a reproduction  of  a charcoal  sketch, 

Ehoto-engraved  in  intaglio  by  H.  Rififarth,  of  Berlin  ; some 
lock  prints  by  the  same  photo-engraver  ; collotypes  by 
Adol])h,  of  Zittau  ; half-tone  zinc  etching  by  Blechinger, 
of  Vienna  ; collotype  with  high  gloss  surface  by  Prager, 
of  Berlin ; gelatinotypes  by  Husnik  ; zincotypes  by 
Angerer  and  Qdschl ; and  very  bright  stipple  zincotypes 
by  Gaillaid,  of  Berlin. 

Every  photographer — whether  he  reads  German  or  not 
- — should  obtain  Eder’s  year-book,  if  only  as  an  album 
illustrative  of  photo-mechanical  methods. 

Aknuaire  Photographique  pour  l’An  1888.  Publie 
par  le  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  Prix  1 fr.  50  c.  (Paris ; 
Gauthier' Villars  et  Fils,  Qu/ii  des  Grands- Augustins  55. 
This  is  virtually  an  equivalent  of  our  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  contains  much  matter  of  interest  to  photographers, 
especially  in  the  section  devoted  to  tables  of  constants. 
The  comprehensive  tables  of  refraction  indices  may 
•specially  be  mentioned. 


“The  collection  of  specimens  of  photo-mechanical 
printing  processes  on  view  at  the  Camera  Club  is  extremely 
interesting,  but,  like  most  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  it  only 
shows  what  can  be  done  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions. If  the  examples  are  exhibited  for  this  purpose, 
nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory.  If,  however,  anyone 
runs  away  with  the  notion  that  by  sending  a photograph 
to  any  of  the  exhibitors  it  will  be  returned  to  him  in  a 
short  time  in  the  form  of  a block  which  will  give  in  any 
ordinary  printing  press  and  with  ordinary  paper  and  ink 
a print  equal  to  the  specimens  shown,  a very  great  mistake 
will  be  made.  The  most  exasperating  thing  about  these 
photographic  printing  processes  is  that  the  specimens  look 
so  lovely,  and  the  average  commercial  product  so  miserable. 
That,  at  least,  is  my  experience  as  one  connected  with 
newspapers.  Of  course,  if  time  and  money  be  no  object, 
good  things  can  be  done,  but  what  is  still  a desideratum 
is  a reproduction  from  a photograph  which  will  stand  rapid 
printing  on  fairly  good,  but  not  super-excellent  paper.’* 
Thus  writes  a correspondent. 

A story  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  Parisian  papers 
of  which  a well-known  artist  is  made  the  hero.  The  real 
actor,  however,  was  a photographer,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  painter  was  substituted.  The  photo- 
grapher in  question  had  his  studio  on  the  roof  of  the  house, 
as  most  photographers  who  have  businesses  in  crowded  cities 
are  obliged  to  have.  To  get  to  the  studio  in  this  case 
meant  climbing  up  seven  distinct  staircases,  and  knowing 
the  stumbling  block  this  was  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
sitters,  he  resorted  to  an  ingenious  plan  for  getting  over 
the  difficulty.  At  the  entrance  lobby  he  had  a placard. 


“ Photographs  only  ten  francs  the  dozen.  Studio  on  third 
floor.”  Up  went  the  sitter  to  the  third  floor  to  be 

encountered  by  a notice  : “ M. , Photographer.  Studio 

has  been  removed  to  the  5th  floor.”  Again  he  toiled 
upwards,  and  came  face  to  face  with  the  following  : “ The 
studio  has,  owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises,  been 
temporarily  removed  to  the  7th  floor.”  Of  course,  having 
mounted  so  high,  the  sitter  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
descend,  and  so  at  last  he  got  to  the  roof  by  ingenious  i 
not  by  easy  stages. 

A later  example  of  ingenuity  in  another  direction  has 
just  come  under  our  notice.  A city  photographer  has  had 
four  cards  prepared,  each  numbered  from  one  to  four,  and 
each  containing  one  of  the  following  questions.  “ 1.  Will 
you  have  a drink  ? ” “ 2.  Yes.”  “ 3.  Who  will  pay  for 
it  ? ” “ 4.  I will.”  The  person  who  is  in  the  secret  deals 
out  the  cards  to  his  unsuspecting  friends,  and  then  says, 
“Who  has  No.  1?”  No.  1 answers,  and  reads  out  the 
question.  No.  2 follows,  and  so  on,  to  No.  4,  who  finds 
himself  saddled  with  payment.  The  dealer  of  course  takes 
care  not  to  deal  No.  4 to  himself.  It  may  be  asked,  what 
has  this  to  with  photographers  ? Nothing  whatever,  save 
as  an  advertisement  to  the  particular  photographer  who  has 
his  name,  address,  and  prices  printed  prominently  on  the 
cards. 


This  is  from  a brisk  little  paper  published  in  Glasgow, 
and  called  Qxiiz.  Highland  simplicity — scene  Stornoway. 
Amateur  Photographer : “ Donald,  run  down  and  bring  up 
my  camera,”  Dotvald,  on  his  return:  “She's  sorry,  sir, 
but  Mr.  Cameron’s  jist  awa’  oot  on  the  pownie,  but  they 
say  he’ll  be  back  shortly.” 


Photographers  in  Western  America  have  occasionally  a 
very  pleasant  time.  Talking  recently  with  the  managing 
director  of  a mining  company  who  has  just  returned  from 
Colorado,  where  the  mines  are  situated,  we  asked  him 
how  he  managed  to  secure  the  really  very  excellent  series 
of  photographs  he  bad  brought  with  him.  “ Oh,”  said  he, 
“ we  had  to  engage  a photographer  ,who  lived  seventy 
miles  away.  We’re  fifty  miles  away  from  the  nearest  rail- 
way station,  and  the  road  for  half  the  distance  means 
ascending  a mountain.  It  was  hard  work  for  the  photo- 
grapher, you  may  guess.  When  we  got  him  we  kept  him 
for  three  weeks,  boarded  and  lodged  him,  and  when  he 
wasn’t  photographing  he  amused  himself  by  searching  out 
for  relics  of  old  Indian  encampments,  bones,  and  suchlike. 
But  he  knew  his  work,  in  spite  of  his  fancy  for  hunting  for 
curiosities.”  The  criticism  was  just.  The  fifty  or  sixty 
9 by  7 photographs  illustrating  the  district  and  the  mining 
operations  are  as  good  work  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

The  photograph  is  being  used  just  now,  for  the  first  time 
we  believe,  in  a systematic  way,  in  promoting  emigration. 
It  would  seem  that  the  active  propaganda  which  is  taking 
place  amongst  the  Crofters  with  a view  to  inducing  them 
to  transfer  themselves  and  their  families  to  lands  over 
which  the  Southern  Cross  shines  at  night,  is  being  aided 
by  the  lavish  distribution  of  photographs  taken  for  the 
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purpose.  A Crofter  is  presented,  in  fact,  with  an  actual 
view  of  the  kind  of  homestead  and  its  surroundings  which 
would  be  his  if  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  Sirens— for 
ladies  now  take  an  active  part  in  this  canvass  for  emigrants. 
He  is  invited  to  “ look  on  this  picture  and  on  this,"  or  in 
other  words  to  compare  the  photographic  possibility  with 
the  existing  reality ; and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  pictorial 
appeal  is  proving  much  more  successfully  persuasive  than 
the  lectures,  or  the  pamphlets,  or  the  blue-books,  or  the 
advertisements  which  have  been  hitherto  employed  as 
aids  to  emigration. 

Nor  is  this  strange.  Donald  is  a ’cute  and  canny  fellow, 
and  however  much  he  may  mistrust  figures  and  gainsay  the 
fair  words  of  emigration  agents,  he  considers  it  quite 
another  affair  when  he  is  shown  a neat  little  model 
dwelling  nestling  in  greenery,  and  standing  in  grounds  far 
more  extensive  than  any  croft  he  has  ever  dared  to  dream 
of  in  his  most  sanguine  moods,  and  told  that  it  may 
become  his  home  virtually  for  the  asking.  And  seeing 
how  eloquently  these  photographic  views  of  Tasmanian 
fishermen’s  dwellings  are  pleading  the  cause  of  emigration, 
we  should  advise  any  country  in  urgent  need  of  relays  of 
emigrants  to  set  the  camera  to  work  at  once.  A book  of 
carefully-selected  photographs  will  have  more  effect  on  the 
average  working  man  than  a stock  of  Parliamentary 
returns  or  a regiment  of  glib  agents.  But  of  course  there 
must  be  the  necessary  guarantee  that  the  photographs  are 
what  they  profess  to  be,  and  not  taken  from  imaginative 
negatives  prepared  “ with  a view  to  deceive."  It  would 
never  do,  for  example,  to  palm  off  on  ingenious  artisans  a 
series  of  photographs,  say  of  New  York,  as  faithful 
pictures  of  the  present  state  of  Eden  City  or  New  Damascus, 
or  the  lately  founded  township  of  Pokers  F’lat.  Before 
emigration  photographs  become  generally  used,  in  fact,  it 
may  be  well  to  arrange  that  all  views  circulated  with  the 
object  of  inducing  emigration  shall  have  an  official  vite  of 
some  kind. 


A New  York  photographer  had  a singular  experience 
the  other  day.  Receiving  instructions  from  the  police 
head-quarters  to  obtain  a photograph  of  the  sacred  shrine 
in  the  Joss  House  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  New  York,  he 
proceeded  to  Mott  Street,  where  the  temple  is  situated,  for 
the  purpose.  Here  he  met  with  determined  opposition 
from  the  custodian  of  the  temple,  but  after  arguing  for 
about  an  hour  succeeded  in  getting  his  camera  planted  in 
front  of  the  Joss.  In  the  meantime  the  news  of  the 
indignity  which  was  about  to  be  offered  to  the  god  had 
spread,  and  a crowd  of  excited  Chinamen  rushed  in  just 
as  the  photographer  was  about  to  make  the  exposure. 
Things  looked  very  ugly  for  the  photographer,  who  was 
about  to  seize  his  legs — we  mean  his  camera  legs— to 
defend  himself,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  the  deputy 
Chinese  sheriff  averted  immediate  danger.  Thanks  to 
the  good  ofiices  of  this  official,  who  guaranteed  that  the 
artist  would  not  take  away  the  soul  of  their  god  for  the 
benefit  of  ti  e Christians,  and  explained  that  he  simply 
wanted  his  beautiful  face  for  the  gallery  at  the  police  head- 
quarters, the  worshippers  allowed  the  photographer  to 


proceed.  But  directly  he  had  gone  and  taken  away  his 
suspicious  looking  instrument,  the  frightened  Chinamen 
fell  down  on  their  faces  before  the  Joss  and  asked  his  for- 
giveness, promising  to  give  him  an  extra  roast  pig  or  two 
if  he  would  overlook  the  sudden  intrusion. 


A correspondent  writes  : “ Mr.  Mercer,  whose  letter 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  l3th  ult.,  on  the  ‘ Insurance 
of  a Studio,’  has,  I fear,  no  remedy.  The  insurance 
offices  simply  say,  ‘ These  are  our  terms,  accept  them  or 
leave  them.’  I drew  attention  to  this  very  subject  some 
two  years  ago,  because  the  risk  of  fire  being  minimised^ 
owing  to  the  abolition  of  collodion,  it  seemed  to  me  some 
reduction  should  be  made.  The  office  to  which  I applied^ 
however,  did  not  or  would  not  understand  the  difference 
between  collodion  and  gelatine,  and  the  high  rate  remained 
in  force.  The  rates  in  London  appear  to  be  lower  than 
those  in  Dublin,  as  I paid  3s.  6d.  per  ^100  for  extra  risk^ 
the  ordinary  rate  being  Is.  6d.  My  studio  is  not  now 
used  for  photographic  purposes  professionally,  and  on  my 
representing  this  to  the  office  the  payment  for  extra  risk 
was  taken  off,  and  the  charge  is  now  9s.  for  the  whole  cf 
the  premises  instead  of  .£1  lOs.  The  only  way  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  offices  would  be  by  photographers 
combining  and  sending  a deputation  to  discuss  the  question 
with  the  directors.  As  insurance  is  voluntary,  and  not 
compulsory,  it  is  clear  that  the  matter  must  be  arranged 
like  any  ordinary  bargain.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

BY  H.  TRUEMAN  WOOB.* 

All  true  printing  processes  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other 
of  the  three  following  heads:  (1)  Copper-plate  printing  from 
an  intaglio  plate,  which  delivers  the  ink  to  the  paper  from  lines 
incised  into  it,  its  clean  and  polished  surface  not  transferring 
any  mark  to  the  paper  ; (2)  Letter-press  printing,  in  which  the 
block  delivers  the  ink  to  the  paper  from  its  surface,  the  hollows 
or  recesses  in  that  surface  being  lowered  to  such  a depth  below 
it  that  the  paper  does  not  touch  their  bottoms,  and  so  receives 
no  ink  from  them  ; (3)  Lithographic  printing,  in  which  the 
whole  printing  surface  is  smooth  and  level,  but  part  is  of  a 
nature  to  receive  ink,  which  it  transfers  to  the  paper,  and  part  is 
of  a nature  to  repel  the  ink,  so  that  it  remains  clean,  and  does 
not  mark  the  paper  which  touches  it.t 

To  all  these  varieties  of  printing,  photography  can  be,  and  is 
applied.  Intaglio  plates  can  be  produced  by  its  means,  so  can 
surface  blocks.  Not  only  is  it  a most  important  adjunct  to 
lithography,  but  the  whole  type  of  collotype  processes  may, 
without  much  inaccuracy,  be  placed  in  this  class.  Woodbury- 
type,  that  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  process,  I am  inclined 
not  to  regard  as  a true  printing  process,  since  it  is  really  a 
mechanical  method  of  producing  castings  of  half-tone  carbon 
prints ; but  if  it  is  to  find  a place  among  printing  processes  in 
the  narrowest  sense,  I would  like  to  be  allowed  to  class  it  with 
intaglio  plates,  since  a Woodbury  mould  may  be  considered  aa 
an  exaggerated  plate,  giving  up  its  ink  from  its  hollows,  not 
from  its  surface.  I would  suggest  that  for  some  future  meeting 
you  should  secure  a paper  on  Woodburytype  from  some  one  of 
the  skilled  operators  who  practise  it,  and  perhaps  you  may  oven 
induce  him  to  demonstrate  the  process  before  you. 

The  subject  is  so  wide  a one  that  I propose  to  confine  myself 
mainly  to  a portion  of  it,  the  production  of  metal  blocks  and 
plates  for  printing  in  copper-plate  or  type  presses,  though  I can- 
not altogether  omit  some  references  to  the  other  kinc^ed  pro- 
cesses. 

The  problem  of  producing  a printing-block  or  plate  from  an 

• Read  at  the  Camera  Club. 

t Slides  illustrating  the  differences  between  the  various  classes  of  print- 
ing were  shown  on  the  i>creen. 
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ordinary  half-tone  negative  is  divided  into  two  parts.  First,  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  the  gradations  of  the  negative  into  lines  or 
dots  which  will  hold  the  ink ; and  secondly,  when  this  has  been 
accomplished,  it  is  required  to  produce  a surface  of  some  sort 
from  which  printing  can  be  effected.  With  your  permission  I 
will  take  the  last  half  of  the  question  first.  I do  not  know,  nor 
do  I very  greatly  care,  whether  this  method  of  proceeding  may 
be  the  more  logical  ; but  I do  know  this,  that  I do  stand  a 
better  chance  of  making  myself  intelligible  by  adopting  it. 

Given,  then,  a line  negative — a negative,  that  is  to  say,  from 
a drawing,!. • engraving,  or  sketch,  in  line  or  stipple— anything, 
in  fact,  that  will  by  any  process  give  a print  in  ink,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  produce  from  it  a surface  block.  There  are  many 
methods  which  might  be  employed.  One  of  the  most  natural 
to  present  itself  would  be  a modification  of  the  old  etcher’s 
process. 

You  are  probably  all  of  you  pretty  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  an  etched  plate  is  produced.  A polished  plate  of  copper 
is  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  material,  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  which  is  w»ax,  known  as  an  etching  ground.  On  this 
ground,  which  for  convenience  of  working  is  generally  blackened, 
the  artist  sketches  his  design  with  a fine  point,  biying  bare  the 
metal  in  the  Hues  which  he  draws.  When  his  sketch  is  com- 
pleted, the  plate  is  put  into  an  acid  bath.  The  acid  attacks  the 
metal  in  the  lines,  leaving  untouched  the  smooth  surface  of 
metal  which  is  covered  by  the  wax.  As  soon  as  the  biting- in 
is  completed  (and  there  are  many  details  necessary  to  ensure 
success,  on  which  I will  not  now  dwell— such  as  covering  up 
certain  portions  of  the  picture  when  the  etching  has  proceeded 
far  enough,  and  allowing  the  acid  to  act  for  a longer  time  on 
other  parts),  the  etching  ground  is  cleaned  off ; and  the  design 
then  appears  in  incised  lines  on  the  smooth  metal.  To  print 
from  such  a plate,  ink  is  rubbed  over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the 
surface  is  wiped  clean,  the  ink  remaining  in  the  lines.  When 
the  paper  is  forced  down  upon  the  plate  in  the  press  it  takes 
up  the  ink  out  of  the  lines,  remaining  clean  where  it  has 
touched  only  the  clean  surface  of  the  metal. 

Apart  entirely  from  photography,  the  process  of  etching  has 
been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  wood-engraver.  Some  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Bruce  took  out  a patent  for  what  he  termed 
“ White-line  Etching,’’  a process  in  which  the  acid  is  caused  to 
eat  f way  the  metal  from  the  parts  which  become  the  whites  of 
the  finished  picture,  so  as  to  give  a surf  ice  block.  The  artist 
draws  on  a zinc  block  prepared  with  an  etching  ground  ; but  he 
draws  in  white,  removing  the  ground  from  the  portions  intended 
to  print  white.  As  you  may  judge  from  the  specimens  exhibited, 
the  process  is  capable  of  giving  excellent  results.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  has  come  at  alt  into  use  ; but,  if  it  has  not,  it 
must  be  only  because  the  rivalry  of  photographic  processes  has 
been  too  much  for  it. 

To  apply  the  etching  method  by  means  of  photography,  the 
first  essential  is  a protecting  surface  corresponding  to  the  etching 
ground,  and  capable  of  being  produced  photographically.  Here 
the  well-known  sensitiveness  to  light  of  bichromated  gelatine,  or 
other  mixture  of  an  alkaline  chromate  with  a colloid  substance, 
may  be  pressed  into  service.  If  we  prepare  on  a metal  plate  a 
film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  expose  it  under  a negative,  and 
develop  it  in  hot  water — if,  to  put  it  shortly,  we  develop  a carbon 
print  on  a plate  of  zinc  (remember  we  are  dealing  only  with  a 
line  negative)  we  shall  have  pretty  much  what  is  required,  a 
coating  which  will  protect  the  metal  under  the  lines  of  the 
finished  picture,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  metal  surface  bare.  But 
these  lines  of  gelatine  are  but  a poor  protection  from  the  acid, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  reinforce  them.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
Simply  enough,  by  the  aid  of  the  lithographic  principle.  You 
know  that  the  lithographic  process  is  based  on  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  grease  and  water.  A greasy  stone  cannot  be  wetted. 
A wet  stone  will  refuse  to  take  ink.  If,  then,  a design  be  drawn 
in  greaisy  ink  on  a lithographic  stone,  or  on  a plate  of  zinc,  and 
the  stone  be  then  carefully  damped  all  over,  it  will  only  take  up 
the  water  where  there  is  no  ink.  If  next  the  wetted  stone  be 
rolled  over  with  an  inking  roller,  the  lines  will  take  up  the  ink, 
and  be  reinforced,  while  the  wet  parts  will  repel  the  ink,  and 
will  remain  clean.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  principle,  baldly  stated  ; 
like  a good  many  other  things,  it  sounds  simpler  than  it  is  in 
practice.  The  stone  has  to  be  carefully  washed  over  with  an 
acid  solution  of  gum,  and  many  precautions  taken  before  the 
perfect  result  can  be  attained.  Now,  if  we  apply  the  same 
process  to  the  gelatinous  print  on  our  zinc  plate,  the  lines  can 
be  made  much  stronger,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  .action  of  the 
acid  bath.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  nothing  more  is 


required  but  to  put  the  plate  in  the  acid,  and  to  leave  it  there 
until  the  acid  has  eaten  away  a sufficient  amount  to  give  the 
depth  required — printing  depth,  in  fact.  So  one  might  think — 
and  so,  indeed,  thought  the  earlier  experimenters  with  the  pro- 
cess ; but  let  us  see  precisely  what  will  happen.  When  the 
plate  is  first  placed  in  the  acid,  the  bare  metal  will  be  attacked, 
and  the  acid  will  commence  to  dig  out  little  pits  or  furrows 
between  the  protecting  lines  and  patches  of  ink.  But  each  of 
these  pits  has  sides  as  well  as  a bottom,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  acid  should  confine  its  action  to  the  metal  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  where  it  is  wanted,  while  it  leaves  untouched  the 
equally-exposed  metal  at  the  sides.  If,  then,  the  action  is 
permitted  to  continue  uninterrupted,  the  result  is  that  the  acid 
eats  away  underneath  the  lines  of  ink,  thus  undermining  the 
protecting  covering.  The  lines  are  therefore  weakened,  and 
become  what  is  technically  known  as  “rotten  ” ; if  they  are  fine 
lines,  being  thus  attacked  from  both  sides,  they  will  probably 
disappear  altogether. 

For  a long  time  this  undercutting  of  the  lines  was  the  great 
difficulty  in  all  these  processes,  but  eventually  it  was  surmounted, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  surmounted  is  very  ingenious.  It 
was,  I believe,  the  invention  of  M.  Gillot,  a Frenchman  ; and  his 
process,  originally  known  as  Gillotage,  is  at  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
duction of  all  etched  blocks.  It  is,  like  most  important  inven- 
tions, extremely  simple  when  you  know  it.  Aftei  the  first 
etching,  the  plate  is  inked  over  ; then  finely  powdered  resin  or 
asphalte  is  dusted  over  the  plate,  which  must  be  perfectly  dry, 
when  it  adheres  to  the  inked  lines,  but  is  easily  shaken  or  dusted 
off  the  remaining  parts.  The  plate  is  then  gently  warmed,  the 
resin  melts,  and  the  mixed  ink  and  resin  run  down  the  side  of 
the  furrow  till  they  reach  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  they  have 
gone  thus  far,  the  plate  is  allowed  to  cool,  or  is  cooled  as  rapidly 
as  may  be.  It  is  then  subjected  to  a second  etching,  the  depth 
to  which  the  acid  is  allowed  to  penetrate  being  not  more  than 
the  thickness  of  a sheet  of  notepaper.  Then  the  process  is 
repeated,  and  so  it  goes  on,  with  alternate  etchings  and  inkings- 
up,  until  the  requisite  depth  has  been  obtained,  when  the  side 
of  the  furrow  formed  by  the  acid  presents  a series  of  little  steps.* 
Very  often,  instead  of  developing  the  film  on  the  plate,  the 
coating  may  be  first  prepared  on  paper,  and  the  picture  trans- 
ferred in  the  manner  usually  employed  for  lithographic  transfers 
to  metal  for  etching.  This  method  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
direct  method,  but  I have  not  time  to  say  more  about  it  this 
evening. 

But  bichromated  gelatine  or  albumen  is  not  the  only  sub- 
stance acted  on  by  light  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  available 
for  our  purposes.  Another  medium  most  convenient,  and  one 
very  largely  used,  is  bitumen.  In  this  process,  the  sensitiveness 
of  resins  to  the  light,  a fact  discovered  by  Niepce,  is  employed. 
A zinc  plate,  properly  cleaned  and  polished,  is  coated  with  a thin 
and  even  film  of  bituminous  varnish.  Ordinary  varnishes  are 
rather  slow  in  their  action,  though  they  give  perfectly  satis- 
factory results  when  there  is  no  objection  to  a lengthened  expo- 
sure. The  asphalte  varnish,  known  as  “liquid  jet,’’  answers 
.admiiably  for  experimental  purposes,  if  it  is  diluted  to  about 
half  its  strength  with  benzole.  When  greater  rapidity  is  re- 
quired, the  .bitumen  is  first  treated  with  ether,  until  all  the 
portions  of  it  which  are  soluble  in  ether  are  dissolved  out. 
The  insoluble  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  benzole,  and  a varnish 
obtained  which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  light.  In  practice,  to. 
secure  a thin  and  even  coating,  a rapid  spinning  motion  is  given 
to  the  plate  by  some  convenient  device,  so  that  centrifugal  force 
drives  the  varnish  out  towards  the  edges  and  off  the  plate, 
leaving  only  a thin  covering.  A special  whirling  table  may  be 
used  for  this,  or  a convenient  hand-device,  consisting  merely  of 
a clamp  and  a handle  like  that  of  a carpenter’s  brace,  by  which 
the  holder  with  the  plate  in  it  can  be  rapidly  rotated,  is  most 
frequently  used.  In  practice,  quite  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a lathe,  the  plate,  after  being  flooded  with 
varnish,  being  rapidly  secured  on  the  face  plate.  This  method 
for  securing  thin  and  even  films  is  essential,  whatever  be  the 
sensitive  surface  employed,  if  that  surface  is  prepared  by  coat- 
ing a metal  plate. 

After  exposure  under  a negative,  the  plate  is  treated  with  a 
solvent — generally  turpentine  with  a proportion  of  benzole. 
The  turpentine  is  a slow  solvent,  the  benzole  a rapid  one  ; and 
by  a judicious  application  of  these,  great  latitude  of  exposure 

• The  process  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  screen  (acme  copied 
from  the  Paorooiupnic  Nkws),  snd  by  an  admirable  series  of  cxamplee  of 
the  different  stages,  kindly  prepared  for  .the  lecturer  by  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Boutall. 
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can  be  secured.  The  parts  unacted  upon  by  light  are  rapidly 
dissolved,  the  remaining  portions  being  left  unaffected.  I have 
never  heard  any  reason  given  for  this  alteration  in  the  nature 
of  the  varnish.  The  change  would  appear  to  be  a molecular 
one  ; but,  so  far  as  I know,  the  reason  of  the  action  remains 
open  to  investigation.  The  after-treatment  of  the  plate  is  the 
same  as  described  above  ; the  bitumen,  however,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  protect  the  plate  for  this  first  etching  without  the 
addition  of  ink. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.G.S.* 

(12)  Baz.4^\r  (The),  Exchange,  and  Mart,  and 
Journal  of  the  Household.  4to.,  Tri-Weekly  (Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday).  Price  2d.  Office,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 
1868-1888. -f 

The  Bazaar  has  contained  several  serial  articles  on  pho- 
tography, of  which  we  may  name  specially  those  by  0.  E. 
Wheeler,  which  have  been  re-published  in  book  form.  It 
usually  also  contains  numerous  advertisements  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  for  sale  and  wanted.  Vol.  xxxvii.  is 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

(13)  Bengal,  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
OF.  8vo.  1857  to  (1870  ?).  Calcutta. 

Nos.  2 and  3 are  in  the  British  Museum  Library  ; and 
there  is  a reference  to  it  in  the  Photographic  News  for 
1865,  p.  470. 

(14)  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Report  of  the.  Yearly,  from  1831  (York)  to 
1887 -f  (Manchester).  Fifty-seven  volumes.  8vo.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

The  published  price  has  varied  from  12s.  to  26s.  per 
volume  ; but  is  now  24s.  per  volume.  The  back  volumes 
can,  however,  usually  be  obtained  at  from  2s.  Gd.  to  10s.  per 
vol. 

In  the  early  days  of  photography — say  from  1839  to 
I860,  or  thereabouts — frequent  papers  were  read  before 
the  British  Association  on  photographic  subjects,  but  of 
late  years  this  has  not  been  the  case.  As  a resum6  of 
British  science,  the  annual  volume  is,  notwithstanding, 
invaluable. 

(15)  British  Journal  (The)  Photographic  Almanac, 
and  Photographers’  Daily  Companion.  A complete  com- 
pendium of  Photographic  Art-Science.  1861-88. -f- 

The  volume  for  1861  was  “presented  to  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography" and  contains pp.  xlii.  and 
66.  It  was  of  a small  size,  to  “ allow  of  the  almanac  being 
placed  in  any  pocket-book.”  No  charge  was  made  for  the 
first  five  or  six  volumes  of  the  Almanac  ; the  volume  for 
1868  was  sold  for  sixpence,  and  the  price  of  all  subsequent 
volumes  has  been  one  shilling.  The  volume  for  1888  con- 
tains 712  pages  ; it  is  an  octavo  volume,  published  at  Is. 
(paper  covers),  by  H.  Greenwood  and  Co.,  2,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  who  have  published  the  “ Almanac”  from 
its  commencement. 

The  first  two  volumes  (i860 — 61)  were  edited  by  Samuel 
Highley  ; that  for  1863  by  Jas.  Martin  ; 1864  by  Emerson 
J.  Reynolds  ; from  1865  to  1879,  and  1887  and  1888,  J. 
Traill  Taylor  ; the  volumes  for  the  seven  intermediate 
years  1880 — 86  being  edited  by  W.  B.  Bolton. 

British  (The)  Journal  of  Photography,  Liver- 
pool Photographic  Journal. 

(16)  Camera  (The).  A monthly  magazine  for  those 
who  practise  photography.  No.  1 for  June  1st,  1886. 
Each  number  contains  26  or  28  pp.  of  letterpress,  a whole 
page  illustration,  and  wood  cuts.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Hep- 
worth,  and  published  by  Wyman  and  Sons,  74,  Great 
Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.  Price  6d. 

Vol  i.,  June  1886,  to  May  1887,  contains  314  pp.  and 
index  (iv.  pp.) 

(17)  Camera  Club,  Proceedings  of  the.  Monthly. 

• Continued  from  paje  51. 


No.  1 for  December,  1886  ; 4to.  Printed  by  Wyman  and 
Sons,  and  published  (for  members  only)  at  the  Camera 
Club,  21,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

The  first  three  No.s.  consist  of  10  pp.  each  (besides  advt. 
pp.)  ; No.  4 has  20  pp.,  and  subsequent  Nos.  16  pp.  each. 
Vol.  i.  contains  13  Nos.  (December  1886,  to  December 
1887),  but  subsequent  vols.  will  run  with  the  year. 

(18)  Canadian  Journal  of  Photography.  1864 
monthly.  Toronto,  Canada. 

(19)  Charterhouse  (The)  Photographic  Art  Journal. 
Designed  to  give  information  on  modern  progress  in  pho- 
tography to  professional  and  amateur  photographers. 
Quarterly,  price  3d.  ; 4to. ; 16  pp.  in  each  number  (includ- 
ing advertisements) ; illustrated.  Published  by  W.  B. 
Whittingham  and  Co.,  Charterhouse  Square  and  Grace- 
church  Street. 

This  is  the  organ  of  the  Photographic  Artists’  Stores, 
of  43,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C. 

(20)  Chemical  (The)  Gazette  ; or  journal  of  practical 
chemistry  in  all  its  applications  to  pharmacy,  arts,  and 
manufactures.  Conducted  by  William  Francis  and  Henry 
Croft.  8vo.  ; 17  vols.  published.  1842 — 59. 

Continued  as — 

(20a)  Chemical  (The)  News  and  Journal  of  Physical 
Science.  A journal  of  practical  chemistry  in  all  its  appli- 
cations to  pharmacy,  arts,  and  manufactures.  Edited  by 
William  Crookes.  1860-88-I-.  Weekly.  Small  4to. 
Price  4d.  London  : 3,  Boy  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Crookes  was  one  of  the  first  scien- 
tific photographers  of  the  day.  He  has  won  higher  fame 
as  a chemist  than  could  perhaps  have  been  possible  to  him 
as  a photographer,  but  he  has  never  forgotten  his  first 
love.  In  the  pages  of  the  Chemical  News  many  papers  and 
facts  bearing  upon  photography  will  be  found. 

(21)  Chemical  Society,  .Journal  of  the.  Contain- 
ing the  papers  read  before  the  Society,  and  abstracts  of 
chemical  papers  published  in  other  journals.  1841 — 88-}-. 
8vo. ; monthly.  Sent  to  subscribers  for  30s.  per  annum 
by  the  publishers,  Gurney  and  Jackson,  1,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 

Each  number  contains  about  270  pp.,  and  the  abstracts 
include  foreign  as  well  as  English  publications,  giving  a 
complete  resume  of  chemical  science.  The  editor  is  C.  E. 
Groves,  F.R.S. 

(22)  Chemist  (The)  ; or.  Reporter  of  Chemical  Dis- 
coveries and  Improvements,  and  Protector  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Chemist  and  Chemical  Manufacturer.  Edited  by 
Charles  Watt  and  John  Watt.  Six  vols.  ; 8vo.  London. 
1840—45. 

Continued  as — 

(22rt)  Chemist  (The)  ; or,  Reporter  of  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  in  Analytical,  Manufacturing,  and  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.  Edited  by  John  Higgs  Newton.  One 
vol.  (vii.) ; 8vo.  London.  1846 — 48. 

Continued  as  — 

(226)  Chemist  (The).  A monthly  journal  of  chemical 
philosophy  and  of  chemistry,  applied  to  the  arts,  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  and  medicine,  and  record  of  pharmacy. 
Edited  by  John  and  Charles  Watt.  New  series.  Four 
vols.  ; 8vo.  1849 — 53. 

Continued  as — 

(22c)  Chemist  (The).  A monthly  journal  of  chemical 
and  physical  science.  Edited  by  John  and  Charles  Watt. 
New  series.  Five  vols. ; 8vo.  1854 — 58.  London. 

It  was  in  The  Chemist  for  1850  and  1851  that  Scott- 
Archer’s  classical  papers  on  pyrogallic  acid  and  on  the 
collodion  process  appeared. 

(23)  Cyclist  (The),  and  Bicycling  and  Tricycling  Trades 
Review.  Weekly  ; 4to.  1880— 88-(-.  Edited  by  Henry 
Sturmey,  and  published  by  Iliffe  and  Son,  12,  Smithford 
Street,  Coventry.  Price  Id. 

The  connection  between  cycling  and  photography  has 
grown  rapidly  but  steadily,  and  the  ease  of  conveyance 
which  a machine  offers  for  the  carriage  of  one’s  kit  is  uu- 
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deniable.  Besides  many  articles  and  letters  on  photo- 
graphy in  the  ordinary  issues,  the  extra  Christmas  Nos.  of 
the  Cyclist  (price  Is.)  have  of  late  years  drawn  largely  on 
photography — especially  the  humorous  side  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Sturmey  is  a devoted  “ A.P.,”  and  the  editor  of  the 
very  useful  “ Photographers’  Indispensable  Handbook.” 
The  ordinary  No.  of  the  Cyclist  sometimes  runs  to  lOO  large 
pages,  which  must  be  about  record  for  a penny  weekly. 


f atcnt  lithllrgcna. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

907.  Frederick  Barr,  28,  Clarendon  Road,  Walthamstow,  for 
“ Improvements  in  camera  stands.” — Jan.  20,  1888. 

949.  John  Edward  Thornton,  3,  New  Lome  Street,  Moss 
Side,  Manchester,  for  ‘‘  Flash  lights  and  apparatus  connected 
therewith  for  photographic  and  other  purposes.” — Jan.  21, 
1888. 

1,026.  William  Phillips  Tho.mpson,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liver- 
pool, for  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  production  of 
pictures  or  images  on  materials  or  fabrics  having  a dark 
ground  by  a photo -mechanical  process.” — (John  William 
Charles  Coven  Schirm,  Germany.) — Jan.  23,  1888. 

1,201.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
for  “ Improved  photographic  plate  to  be  developed  in  water.” 
— Leo  liackdandi,  Belgium.  — Complete  Specification.  — 
Jan.  26,  1888. 

Specifications  Published. 

3,998.  Felix  Jules  Chary,  of  9,  Rue  de  Londres,  Paris,  in  the 
Republic  of  France,  Photographer,  for  “ An  improved  appa- 
ratus for  the  application  of  electric  light  for  photographic 
purposes.” — March  16th,  1887. 

The  patentee  says  ; — I use  apparatus  by  which  a large  quan- 
tity of  light  is  mad*  available  and  is  diffused  with  sufficient 
uniformity,  after  describing  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  a re- 
flector. 1 use  one  or  more  foci  of  light  as  may  be  most  ad- 
visable in  different  circumstances. 

These  foci  of  light  consist  of  electric  “ arc  ” lamps  of  any 
effective  form  of  construction.  To  these  lamps  I adapt  a silver 
plated  concave  reflector  the  depth  of  which  is  about  one-third 
of  its  diameter,  for  instance,  24  centimetres  diameter  to  8 centi- 
metres deep,  and  I arrange  this  reflector  so  that  the  light  is  at 
its  centre  or  focus.  The  reflector  is  preferably  mounted  upon 
adjustable  supports,  so  that  it  can  be  inclined  backward  or  for- 
ward, and  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  claim  is  ; — The  method  of  diffusing  the  light  by  double 
reflectors,  that  is  to  say  by  directing  it  upon  a reflector  from 
which  it  describes  an  angle  of  45  degrees  before  falling  upon  the 
person  or  object  to  be  photographed. 

o 

Cor«sp0nbin«. 

DR.  VOGEL  ON  ORTHOC'HROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — I notice  in  your  last  issue  Dr.  Vogel’s  re- 
marks anent  my  objections  to  his  theory  of  optical  sensi- 
tirers.  1 give  his  own  theory  as  propounded  from  his  own 
letter : “ Really  a ray  absorbed  by  certain  dyes  in  the 
presence  of  silver  salts  acts  more  vigorously  on  this  salt 
(sic)  than  not  absorbed  rays.”  This  says,  in  other  words, 
that  to  deprive  a ray  of  part  of  its  energy  enables  that 
ray  to  do  more  “work” — an  assumption  which  physicists 
will  be  slow  to  accept. 

My  own  explanation — which  is  not  so  unorthodox — of 
the  action  of  dyes  on  a sensitive  film  is  now  some  years 
old,  often  having  been  given  in  lectures  and  published. 
It  is  not  confined,  as  Ur.  Vogel’s  letter  almost  implies, 
to  the  combination  of  a dye  with  free  silver,  but  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — 

1st.  If  the  dye  can  combine  with  a salt  of  silver,  the 
compound  may  be  chemically  acted  upon  by  rays  to  which 
the  original  salt  of  silver  is  sensitive,  and  also  insensitive. 
2nd.  A fugitive  dye,  even  if  it  does  not  combine  with 


a silver  salt,  may  be  acted  upon  by  rays  to  which  the  silver 
salt  is  sensitive,  and  also  insensitive.  The  altered  dye  may 
then  become  a nucleus  on  which  silver  reduced  from  the 
neighbouring  particles  of  silver  salt  can  be  deposited. 

I know  of  no  results  with  djes  which  cannot  be  explained 
in  a manner  which  is  not  contrary  to  accepted  physical 
theories. 

As  I am  preparing  to  continue  my  series  of  articles  on 
this  subject  which  my  ill  health  interrupted  last  year,  I 
will  not  enter  more  fully  into  the  matter. — Yours  faith- 
fully, W.  DE  W.  Abney. 

TYLAR’S  METAL  DARK  SLIDES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Richard  Parr’s  letter  in  yours  of 
27th  inst.,  I beg  to  state  the  simple  circumstances  leading 
up  to  his  extraordinary  epistle.  My  first  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Parr  was  on  receiving  a letter  from  him  dated  9th 
inst.,  complaining  in  a similar  strain  as  the  one  sent  to 
you,  winding  up  with  the  following  remark : “ But  it 
occurs  to  me  that  you  really  re-invented  it,  and  if  so  I should 
be  sorry  to  injure  your  sale  ; still,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  one’s  ideas  appropriated,  and  I suggest  that  you 
acknowledge  it  in  some  trifling  way,  say  by  sending  me  a 
half  dozen  of  your  quarter-plate  dark  slides.” 

Now,  sir,  I replied  to  that  letter,  but  did  not  send  the 
gift  of  the  slides,  hence  the  gentleman  who  did  not 
wish  to  injure  me  has  written  you. 

Mr.  Parr  is  not  the  first  gentleman  who  has  tried  to  lay 
claim  to  this  invention  ; perhaps  he  will  not  be  the  last. 
Ten  years  ago  I was  a youth,  and  knew  nothing  of  your 
paper  or  his  inventive  genius,  which  he  allowed  to  remain 
dormant  so  long. 

I have  worked  hard,  and  have  improved  my  own  idea, 
patented  and  placed  the  article  in  a practical  way  before 
the  public  for  nearly  two  years,  and  if  other  men  have 
thought  out  a similar  thing  without  my  knowledge,  and 
only  theorise,  it  surely  must  be  jealousy  that  actuates  them 
to  try  and  extort  some  gift  after  I have  borne  the  risk  and 
expense  of  placing  my  invention  before  an  exacting  public. 

In  conclusion,  I can  safely  assert  that  Mr.  Parr’s  de- 
scription in  the  English  Mechanic,  which  I have  referred 
to  in  our  library,  is  descriptive  of  a mere  toy,  and  would 
be  impracticable  in  large  size  slides,  say  10  by  8 or 
12  by  10.  I make  and  stock  half-plate  slides  in  nine 
different  widths,  from  the  narrowest  wood  slides  up  to 
6^  inches  wide,  to  suit  the  varied  makes  of  cameras, 
and  save  delay  in  fitting;  also  size  up  to  12  by  10  inch, 
and  supply  them  with  shutter  which  can  be  drawn  entirely 
out  if  needed,  and  that  without  any  of  the  suggested 
methods  of  Mr.  Parr  ; further,  I use  no  springs  to  close  the 
groove,  or  anything  that  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

I have  advertised  extensively  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  in  several  instances  with  wood  cuts,  and  the  entire 
specifications  were  duly  published  in  the  interested  jour- 
nals, and  open  to  Mr.  Parr  or  any  other  reader  to  oppose 
the  granting  of  same  before  sealing  patent. 

I think  I have  said  sufficient  to  now  leave  the  matter 
for  your  readers  to  discriminate  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice.—Yours  truly,  Wm.  Tylar. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a letter  published  in  your  issue  of  the 
1.3th  Jan.,  Mr.  Mackie  comes  forward  as  the  advocate  of 
a balloting  paper  in  which  the  names  of  the  nominators 
are  to  be  excluded.  Provisionally  the  insertion  of  the 
nominators’  names  was  passed  in  the  draft  of  the  new  laws 
of  the  Society,  and  I hope  when  the  laws  are  finally 
passed  this  provision  will  remain  in,  and  it  will  if  we  have 
a fair  attendance  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Mackie 
seems  to  think  that  because  a few  members  of  Council 
nominate  the  same  person,  that  therefore  that  individual 
is  certain  to  be  elected.  I won’t  say  that  is  the  case,  but 
if  so,  what  then  1 The  members  of  Council  are,  as  a rule, 
gentlemen  who  are  well  known  to  the  Society,  and  the 
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country  members,  without  doubt,  are  guided  in  filling  up 
their  papers  by  seeing  well-known  names  as  nominators, 
since  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  the  merits  of  every 
individual  who  is  nominated.  Take  away  the  nominators’ 
names,  and  the  country  members  will  probably  not  vote, 
unless  a private  list  is  circulated  amongst  them  by  some 
of  these  well-known  individuals.  Unless  this  course  be 
taken,  the  election  would  virtually  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  small  body  of  members  who  live  in  London,  which  is 
not  desirable. 

A member  who  nominates  another  as  member  of  Council 
does  so  with  a fuller  sense  of  responsibility  if  he  knows 
his  name  is  to  be  attached  to  it,  than  he  does  if  he  is  cer- 
tain his  name  will  remain  unknown.  Mr.  Mackie  tells  us 
that  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  nominators  tends 
“ towards  the  introduction  of  the  worst  electioneering 
practices.”  Others  who  have  a very  wide  experience 
think  their  omission  would  do  so.  Unless  private 
action  were  taken  to  recommend  certain  candidates 
to  the  electors,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  the  solid  vote  of  a very  few  would 
carry  a list  which  contained  by  no  means  the  men 
best  fitted  for  the  Council.  The  probable  distribution  of 
the  votes  of  the  majority  amongst  many  nominees  would 
ensure  the  success  of  these  tactics,  a result  which  would  be 
deplorable,  and  probably  ruinous  to  the  Society. — Yours 
faithfully,  W.  de  W.  Abney. 


ARTISTIC  PORTRAITS. 

Sir,— To-day,looking,as  I often  do,at  Debenham’s match- 
less portrait  of  Mr.  Fred  Barnard,  I am  led  to  wonder 
whether  painters  generally  estimate  at  its  value 
the  power  they  have  of  getting  costume  portraits  of  them- 
selves or  their  friends  from  such  an  artistic  photographer 
as  is  Mr.  Debenham.  I say  painters,  but  the  word  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  those  who  not  only  pursue  art  as  a 
profession,  but  also  those  who  by  training  or  instinct  are 
artists. 

Fancy  the  handsome  head  and  figure  of  Sir  F.  Leighton 
in  the  gay  co^tume  of  Charles  I.  period,  or  Sir  Everard 
Millias  in  that  of  the  Eighth  Harry  or  earlier.  As  photo- 
graphs, what  pictures  they  would  be — how  easily  obtained ; 
and,  as  they  would  represent  the  actual  men,  of  not  merely 
domestic,  but  of  national  value. 

The  persons  I have  indicated,  knowing  themselves, 
would  design  their  own  dress  characteristics.  Costume, 
even  to  those  who  would  not  purchase,  is  easily  obtained 
in  London,  and  the  whole  thing  is  of  the  simplest  attain- 
ment. The  result  would  repay  a thousand  times  any 
slight  trouble  attendant  upon  it. 

Mdton  Mowbray.  William  Adcock. 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN. 

Sir, — Having  read  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison’s  historical 
notes  on  the  optical  lantern,  and  also  Mr.  Dixon’s  reply  to 
the  same,  I should  like  to  write  a few  words. 

In  the  main  I agree  with  both  Mr.  Harrison  and  M: . 
Dixon,  and  in  support  of  the  former  I would  think  the 
hand  painters,  pure  and  simple,  c.ui  be  counted  on  the 
fingers,  thus  practically  supporting  Mr.  H.’s  statement. 
When  it  is  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a number 
of  artists  there  are  that  colour  lantern  photos. 

Hand  painters  have  painted  slides  and  sold  them  as  ori- 
ginal designs,  when  they  have  been  copies  of  well-known 
engravings.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  engraving  is  pho- 
tographed and  coloured,  no  deception  can  be  practised  ; but 
if  the  hand  painter  does  not  use  photography,  he  still  has 
mechanical  means  to  effect  the  reijuired  ends. 

With  regard  to  the  contemptuous  remark  by  Mr.  Dixon 
as  “ to  the  tinting  the  photo,”  I would  remind  him  that 
the  photos  are  coloured  for  a stated  price,  and  of  course 
the  quality  has  to  be  considered  with  the  remuneration  ; I 


suppose  no  hand  painter  would  put  as  much  work  in  a 
slide  for  Is.  as  he  would  for  £1. 

I’ersonally,  I have  painted  photos  foi  firms  named  by 
Mr.  Dixon  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  which  fact  speaks 
for  itself  ; and  I have  good  reasons  for  knowing  or  be- 
lieving that  hand  painters  cannot  get  a living  by  hand 
painting  only,  but  do  largely  colour  photos. 

P.  L.  Turner. 

35,  Primes  Square,  Kennington,  S.E.  Jan.  30. 


^roceffbittgs  cf  Socwfw*. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  A.  Cowan 
in  the  chair. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  VV.  H.  Harrison’s  paper,  “ Histori- 
cal Notes  on  the  Lantern,”  read  before  the  Society  on  the  15th 
December,  was  resumed. 

W.  H.  Harrison  was  of  opinion  that  increased  illumination 
of  the  lantern  picture  might  be  obtained  by  using  a lens  between 
the  ordinary  condensers  and  the  illumiuant. 

F.  A.  Bridge  replied  that  a similar  plan  w'as  employed  at  the 
Polytechnic  at  the  time  when  lantern  exhibitions  were  among 
the  principal  attractions  of  that  place.  It  was,  however,  ulti- 
mately abandoned.  He  did  not  think  any  advantage  was  gained 
by  using  large  condensers  beyond  a 4J  inch. 

J.  Freshwater  agreed  with  this,  except  in  cases  where  pictures 
above  the  ordinary  3^  square  were  required.  The  addition  of  an 
extra  lens  would  shorten  the  focus  of  the  condensers,  and  the 
light  would  have  to  be  brought  closer. 

F.  H.  Berrt  remarked  upon  the  risk  in  having  the  light  in 
too  close  proximity  to  the  condensers.  He  remembered  an 
instance  of  a 12  in.  condenser  being  split  in  two  from  this  cause 
during  a theatrical  performance. 

W.  H.  Harrison  thought  an  iris  diaphragm  used  in  front  of 
the  projecting  lens  would  be  a gain,  as  tending  to  give  a sharper 
image.  He  gave  preference  to  longer  focus  projecting  lenses  than 
those  generally  used.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  present  optical 
lantern  was  yet  a scientific  instrument. 

J.  Freshwater  suggested  the  diaphragm  being  placed  between 
the  lenses. 

L.  Medland  asked  if  the  kaleidoscope  could  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  lantern. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  replied  that  one  of  their  members, 
Charles  Darker,  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  exhibited  his 
lantern  kaleidoscope  before  the  Society. 

Norman  Macbeth,  referring  to  coloured  slides,  remarked  that 
at  the  last  lantern  meeting,  when  some  old  hand-painted  trans- 
parencies were  shown,  he  noted  many  points  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  these  slides — -the  pleasure  of  the  a 'plication  of  the 
colour,  and  the  many  beautiful  effects  that  could  be  brought  out 
by  a little  skill  with  proper  pigments. 

W.  Bedford  said  it  was  a matter  of  some  surprise  to  him  that 
so  little  had  been  done  in  this  direction  by  amateurs  at  the 
present  day — a drawback  possibly  was  the  cdour  of  the  photo- 
graphic basis. 

Norman  Macbeth  had  tried,  but  could  not  wholly  get  rid  of 
the  colour.  The  more  neutral  the  colour  of  the  film  worked 
upon,  the  better.  A great  deal,  however,  depended  upon  the 
subject.  Landscapes  were  improved  by  a sepia  basis  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  it  was  necessary  that  the  distance  should  be  neutral. 

F.  A.  Bridge  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  to  the  painter  caused 
by  the  small  size  of  the  usual  lantern  transparency.  At  the  old 
Polytechnic  they  used  7 by  5 transparencies  splendidly  hand- 
painted.  He  did  not  believe  that  really  good  work  could  be  done 
upon  a smaller  size. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  this  subject,  it  was  decided 
that  at  the  next  lantern  night,  the  23rd  inst.,  an  exhibition  of 
hand-painted  slides  should  be  given. 

The  capabilities  of  an  ordinary  metal  beetle  powder  diffused 
for  flashing  magnesium  powder,  was  demonstrated  by  G.  D. 
Plomer,  using  a 5 gr.  charge,  and  forcing  it  through  a small 
spirit  lamp  flame. 

F.  A.  Bbidgb  also  exhibited  a simple  apparatus  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  consists  of  a bent  glass  thistle  tube,  costing  two- 
pence, to  which  was  attached  a pneumatic  ball  and  india-rubber 
tube. 
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H.  M Hastixqs  had  still  further  simplified  the  apparatus 
shown  by  him  the  previous  week  for  flashing  pyrotechnic 
powder — by  converting  it  from  a breach  to  a muzzle  loader. 
This  was  effected  by  simply  twisting  the  glass  tube  or  barrel 
into  a small  circle  in  the  centre  of  its  length,  in  which  the  charge 
rested. 

W.  H.  Harrison  referred  to  the  danger  to  the  eyes  of  the 
operator  from  the  sudden  flashing  of  such  an  intense  light. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  a pair  of  neutral  tint  glasses 
would  sufficiently  protect  the  eyes. 

This  being  the  ordinary  lantern  night,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  taken  up  with  the  optical  lantern.  Transparencies 
were  exhibited  by  J.  Joel,  P.  Everitt,  L.  Medland,  H.  D.  Atkin- 
son, and  W.  England. 

On  the  9th  inst.  a paper  will  be  read  by  D.  Louis,  F.C.S.,  on 

Silver  and  its  Salts.” 


Yorksuirk  Collkge  Photographic  Club. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  took  place  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  27th  inst.,  in  the  Chemistry  Lecture 
Theatre,  before  a large  audience  of  members  and  friends. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  slides  were  shown,  the  contributors 
being  Miss  B.  Boyle,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Bothamley  (President),  J. 
B.  Crossley,  H.  B.  Hall  (Hon.  Secretary),  and  H.  Ingle,  Dr. 
E.  H.  Jacob,  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  Nichols,  H.  Pocklington,  and 
W.  Thomas.  The  subjects  included  landscapes  from  various 
parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; figure  subjects, 
including  several  instantaneous  studies  ; portraits  by  the  mag- 
nesium fla.sh  light  ; and  examples  of  orthochromatic  photo- 
graphy as  applied  to  flowers  and  landscapes. 

The  next  meeting,  on  February  2.3rd,  is  devoted  to  a dis- 
cussion on  “ Instantaneous  Photography.” 

The  exhibition  announced  for  February  14th  is  postponed 
until  after  Ea.ster. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

At  the  Committee  meeting  on  January  26th,  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Committee  were  occupied  with  an  application  for  assistance. 
The  particulars  of  the  case  being  somewhat  complicated,  a 
temporary  grant  was  made,  and  the  matter  deferred  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  A resolution  was  passed  that  all  local 
secretaries  should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Committee. 


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  January  26,  A.  Pringle  delivered  a lecture 
entitled  “ A Tour  through  Southern  Spain,  and  a Day  in 
Tangiers.”  W.  A.  Greene  occupied  the  chair. 

This  was  a lantern  evening,  and  Mr.  Pringle’s  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  pictures  on  the  screen  from  slides,  mostly  of  his 
own  preparation,  some  being  lent  by  Mr.  York.  Interesting 
views  of  Gibraltar  were  shown,  and  the  narrative  of  the  touring 
party’s  experiences  through  Andalusia  bristled  with  lively  sallies 
of  wit.  The  transparencies,  showing  interiors  in  the  Alhambra, 
were  especially  admired.  The  lecture  was  numerously  attended, 
and  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pringle  for 
his  excellent  entertainment. 

The  tour  taken  by  Mr.  Pringle  and  his  party  commenced  at 
Gibraltar,  where  they  appear  to  have  found  a good  guide 
(Michael  Benunes),  but  not  much  photography.  Some  distance 
off,  near  Algeciras,  an  interesting  picture  of  a Moorish  bridge 
— the  Bridge  of  Thunder — was  secured.  This  was  shown  upon 
the  screen.  At  Cadiz,  the  chief  photographic  experience  was 
the  discovery  of  a smashed  changing-box.  However,  the 
“ Miradores,”  or  towers,  .afforded  fine  views.  Some  interesting 
particulars  concerning  Seville  came  next  in  the  lecture,  the 
Giralda — a lofty  tower  close  to  the  Cathedral — the  Cathedral 
itself,  and  the  Alcazar  being  the  chief  points  noted  for  observa- 
tion. Here  Mr.  Pringle  was  led  by  his  experiences  to  be  very 
sceptical  of  the  powers  of  the  famous  bull-fighters,  his  opinion 
being  that  he  would  rather  be  a bull-fighter  than  a jockey,  as  far 
as  the  danger  of  the  life  was  concerned.  The  principal  part  of 
the  lecture  was  devoted  to  a narrative  of  the  party's  experiences 
in  Granada  amongst  the  beauties  of  the  Alhambra.  The  lantern 
slides  illustrating  this  portion  of  the  lecture  were  particularly 
fine. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  February  9,  will  be  “ Photographing 
by  Artificial  Light,”  discussion  to  be  opened  by  J F.  Roberts. 
Meeting  at  8 p.m. 


Birmingh.vm  Photographic  Societt. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge 
Street,  on  Jan.  26th,  E.  H.  Jaques  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

W.  H.  Blunfield,  A.  E.  Hart,  G.  Wilkes,  and  H.  J.  Stamps 
were  elected  members,  and  J.  Biggs,  H.  J.  Avery,  Thos.  North, 
and  Geo.  Wheale  were  nominated  for  election. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  then  read  a letter  from  the  Stereoscopic  Co. 
offering  a medal  for  competition  prize,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Council  for  consideration. 

Carbon  prints  on  opal  were  exhibited  by  G.  Baxter,  and  Ver- 
gara film  negatives  and  stereoscopic  lantern  slides  by  W.  Osborn. 

The  question  box  contained  : — “ Can  carbon  prints  on  opal  be 
made  insoluble  to  prevent  damp  spoiling  them  or  getting 
dirty  ?” 

A.  A.  Nock  : Use  copal  varnish,  but  it  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  the  pictures  by  making  them  glossy  instead  of  dead. 

A.  Constantine  recommended  cristoline. 

Geo.  a.  Tho.mason  : Cristoline  can  also  be  used  on  negatives. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  carbon  process  was  now 
being  employed  for  the  decoration  of  furniture,  &c. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  handed  in  a fine  water-colour  painting  received 
from  W.  P.  H.  Foster,  who  had  promi.sed  it  as  a prize  at  the 
recent  competition,  but  had  been  unable  to  finish  it  before,  owing 
to  continued  ill-health.  The  painting  was  much  admired,  and 
the  Chairman  handed  the  same  to  W.  D.  Welford,  the  winner 
of  the  prize. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  he 
had  a very  pleasant  duty  to  perform — viz.,  to  present  Mr. 
Karleese,  their  late  Hon.  Secretary,  with  an  album  filled  wit  h 
specimens  of  the  members’  work  during  the  past  three  years,  as 
a small  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  the  Society  was,  comparatively  speaking,  young, 
lacking  unity  and  method.  During  his  period  of  office  it  had, 
under  his  supervision  and  care,  been  steadily  developed,  until 
it  had  become  the  prosperous  body  it  is  now.  Members  could 
scarcely  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  work  falling  to  their  Hon. 
Secretaries  without  being  in  frequent  intercourse  with  them, 
and  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  way  Mr.  Karleese  had 
always  acquitted  himself,  he  was  sure  none  better  appreciated 
his  services,  or  more  regretted  his  resignation,  than  he  (the 
Chairman)  did  himself. 

In  accepting  the  presentation  album,  Mr.  Karleese  said ; — 
You  will,  I am  sure,  excuse  me  if  my  words  are  few  in  tendering 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  so  generously 
conferred  upon  me  this  evening  in  the  presentation  of  this 
handsome  album,  for  I feel  far  more  than  I can  express.  When 
the  matter  was  first  mentioned  to  me,  I was  surprised,  and 
expressed  a desire  that  you  would  abandon  your  intentions  ; but 
your  committee  assured  me  this  could  not  be  entertained.  I 
felt  then,  and  do  now,  that  whatever  services  I have  been  able 
to  render,  were  rendered  from  a feeling  of  duty  to  you,  enhanced 
by  a genuine  love  of  our  art.  The  cause  of  my  resignation  was 
a source  of  great  anxiety  to  me  ; but  however  much  regret  I felt, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  consider  my  health  paramount 
to  all  else.  It  is  with  no  slight  feelings  of  pride  I find  to-night 
the  efforts  of  others  and  myself  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society 
have  borne  fruit  in  making  its  membership  roll  nearly  three 
times  that  it  was  at  the  period  referred  to  by  our  Chairman.  I 
shall  always  cherish  this  album,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
for  the  kindly  thoughts  and  feelings  it  conveys,  and  as  a work 
of  art,  the  contents  of  which  I shall  endeavour  to  emulate,  and, 
if  possible,  surpass.  Again  I thank  you  very  sincerely  for  this 
mark  of  your  favour,  and  hope  the  day  will  be  far  distant  when 
the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  will  cease  to  exist,  or  that 
my  name  will  disappear  from  its  membership  roll. 

A.  A.  Nock  then  gave  his  paper  on  “ Wet  Collodion  ” process 
for  lantern  and  other  transparencies,  with  a practical  demon- 
stration of  the  same,  showing  the  causes  of  failure,  and  the  way 
to  succeed  in  obtaining  good  pictures  ; also  bath  wet  collodion 
was  the  best  methi>d  for  lime  subject,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  made.  In  answer  to  enquiries  he  said  ■.  “ One  should 
never  tone  lantern  slides  with  mercury,  as  they  are  apt  to  fade, 
&c.”  “ If  the  collodion  gets  dry  it  can  be  wetted  again.” 

“ He  did  not  tone  bis  slides,  but  intensified  till  sufficient  depth 
had  been  obtained.”  ‘‘  It  was  necessary  to  varnish  the  plate 
before  mounting,  because  of  the  deposit  of  silver.”  ” Can  be 
dried  by  heat.” 

The  Chairman  remarked  to  the  members  that  they  must  do  wet 
collodion  pictures  in  a room  where  ammonia  fumes  are  unknown. 

William  Tylar  next  proceeded  with  “Double  Contact 
Printing  for  Lantern  Slides,^’  and  unfolded  the  secrets  of  print- 
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,g-in  the  clouds,  &c.,  by  double  contact,  rendering  much 
-actical  information,  going  through  every  detail,  and  producing 
ime  excellent  slides  and  transpareucies.  Mr.  Tylar  uses  his 
iveloping  dishes  and  plates  holders  which  are  now  so  well 
sown,  and  for  compactness  and  handiness  cannot  be  excelled. 
The  Chairman  said  the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  prevent 
ly  discussion,  and  thanking  Messrs  Nock  and  Tylar  for  their 
iluable  information,  &c.,  which  the  members  he  was  sure  much 
jpreciated,  declared  the  meeting  at  an  end. 


Photographic  Society  op  Philadelphia. 

HE  twenty-sixth  .annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
m.  4th,  with  the  President,  Frederic  Qrapp.  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  a circular  received  from  the 
undee  aud  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association,  anuoun- 
ng  an  Exhibition  to  be  opened  on  February  16th.  A circular 
as  also  read  announcing  that  the  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
imbined  work  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the 
jciety  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  and  the  Boston 
imera  Club,  would  be  held  in  Boston,  in  March  next,  under  the 
ispices  of  the  latter  Society.  Members  were  urged  to  prepare 
:hibits  which  would  worthily  represent  the  Society,  and  to  have 
lem  ready  for  forwarding  by  the  date  which  would  duly  be  ann- 
inced  in  a future  circular  containing  rules,  &c. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented,  and  showed 
satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Society. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  their  annual  report,  from 
hich  the  following  extracts  are  made  : — 

“ The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  may  well  look  back 
pon  the  year  just  closed  as  one  of  marked  success.  The  mem- 
;rship  has  increased  to  1 52,  and  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
owth,  the  present  accommodation  of  the  Society  has  become 
suflScient  for  the  attendance  at  meetings.  The  agreement 
itered  into  with  the  Bo.ston  Camera  Club  and  the  Society  of 
mateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  relative  to  holding  joint 
Lhibitions,  was  successfully  inaugurated  by  the  exhibiti  on 
sld  in  New  York  during  the  spring,  to  be  followed  this  year  by 
)e  at  Boston,  for  which  your  Committee  hope  the  members 
ill  make  early  preparations  to  insure  our  proper  repre- 
ntation.  The  Society,  also,  having  joined  the  Lantern 
terchange,  the  display  of  slides  collected  by  the  various 
tcieties  associated  in  it,  promises  to  give  interest  to  our  con- 
rsational  meetings  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
aring  the  year  the  attention  of  the  Society  has  been  given 
the  use  of  magnesium  powder,  for  instantaneous  j>hoto- 
aphy  at  night,  to  hydrochinone  as  a developer  for  negatives 
d positives,  to  the  transfer  of  films  developed  upon  paper  to 
ass,  muslin,  wood,  porcel.ain,  &c.,  to  the  production  of  negatives 
,d  positives  by  heat  r.ays  alone  through  the  medium  of 
minous  paint,  to  the  more  extensive  employment  of  stripping 
ms  and  isochromatic  plates,  to  the  fallacy  of  so-called  “com- 
isite  photographs,”  and  to  the  use  of  the  electric  light  in  the 
itical  lantern. 

At  the  election  for  officers  and  committee  for  1888,  Frederick 
raff  was  re-elected  President,  1st  Vice-President — John  G. 
illuck.  2nd  Vice-President — Jos.  H.  Burroughs.  Secretary — 
abert  S.  Reiifleld.  Treasurer — S.  Fisher  Corlies,  and  in  acknow- 
dgment  of  his  re- election  to  office,  m.ade  an  address  from 
hich  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

“ It  is  gratifying  to  feel  assured  of  our  continued  prosperity,  of 
ir  increased  number  of  members,  of  the  excellent  work  produced 
r our  ardent,  interested,  intelligent  workers  ; in  the  beautiful, 
id  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  wonderful  pursuit,  which 
igroBses  all,  and  gives  name  to  our  society.  Before  a 
embership  so  generally  well  informed  on  all  that  pertains  to 
lotography,  and  with  the  advantages  furnished  by  our  excel- 
nt  special  library,  it  would  be  a work  of  supererogation  should 
attempt  to  recapitulate  the  important  new  processes  or  im- 
■ovements  brought  forth  during  the  past  year.  Constant 
iprovement  is  being  effected  in  the  quality,  facility  of  making, 
id  consequent  cheapness  of  reproductions  of  photographs  for 
)ok  illustration.  And  as  an  adjunct,  isochromatic  methods  have 
aimed  much  attention,  their  application  being  of  such  obvious 
[vantage  in  producing  properly  balanced  copies  of  highly 
loured  paintings  ; for  the  reproduction  in  permanent  inks  of 
le  art  work.  I cannot  pass  on  without  reference  to  the  fact  of 
i6  society  having  so  pleasantly  celebrated  the  twenty -fifth 
mivemary  of  its  organization.  Much  may  be  said  of  the  want 
stability  in  silver  prints  and  other  such  work  in  which  we 
al,  but  the  claim  of  want  of  stability  certainly  cannot  be 
ged  against  a society  that  occupied  for  its  abode  and  meet- 


ings the  same  room  for  a period  of  twenty-two  consecutive 
years  ; and  is  fortunate  enough  to  retain  and  re-elect  this  evening 
for  the  twenty-sixth  time  its  worthy  Treasurer,  who  has  faith- 
fully w.atched  over  its  finances  for  so  many  years  On  the 
festive  occasion  referred  to,  I had  the  pleasure  to  welcome  a 
number  of  those  who  with  myself  were  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing for  organization.  It  is  good  testimony  of  the  attractiveness 
of  our  work,  to  be  able  to  say  that  I found  them  still,  after 
twenty-five  years,  as  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  pursuit  of  the 
enjoyments  and  wonders  of  our  art  as  in  by-gone  d.ays.”  The 
plan  inaugurated  during  the  year  of  having  an  exhibition 
of  the  pictures  of  our  members  in  our  own  room,  from  which 
to  select  the  “ presentation  prints,”  is  a good  one,  and  I hope 
will  be  continued  with  additional  contributors. 

A paper  was  read  by  Robert  s.  Redfield,  on  “ Preparing 
Photographs  for  Exhibition.”  (See  page  67). 

John  C.  Browne  called  attention  to  thenew  Welsbach  incan- 
descent gaslight  as  likoly  to  have  valuable  uses  in  photography, 
lie  briefly  described  the  light  as  being  produced  by  a tubular 
piece  of  woven  fabric  about  two  inches  long,  which  was  tre.ated 
with  certain  chemical  substances,  and  afterwards  baked  so  .as 
to  practically  da.stroy  the  fabric  itself.  The  tubular  “mantle,” 
as  it  is  then  called,  is  suspended  within  a glass  chimney  by 
means  of  platinum  wire  over  a Bunsen  burner.  At  a low  gas 
pressure  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  produce  an  intense 
white  incandescence  in  the  mantle  similar  to  electric  light. 
Where  such  a white  light  is  objectionable  the  colour  may  be 
modified  by  the  use  of  suitable  chemicals  in  preparing  the 
mantle.  A powerful  company  is  now  preparing  the  burners 
for  the  market,  and  they  will  probably  soon  be  offered  for  sale. 

William  Bell  proposed  a method  of  treatment  for  lantern 
slides  on  gelatine  plates  as  follows : — For  contact  slides  on  Car- 
butt’s  A or  B plates,  commence  developing  with  an  old  filtered 
ferrous-oxalate  developer,  prepared  as  for  Eastman’s  bromide 
paper,  adding  a little  freshly  mixed  developer  from  time  to 
time.  The  formula  consists  of  : — 


а.  — Potassium  oxalate... 

Hot  water  ... 

б.  — Iron  proto-sulphate 

Hot  water  ... 

Citric  acid 

c. — Potassium  bromide 
Water 


1 pound 
3 pints 
1 pound 
1 quart 
I ounce 
1 ounce 
1 quart 


Mix  one  day  before  use — 4 ounces  a,  1 ounce  h,  and  30  drops  c 
The  best  results  are  obtained  with  developer  one  month  old 
adding  a little  freshly  made,  as  above  stated.  After  use 
bottle,  and  filter  before  again  using.  Develop  until  the  highest 
light  begins  to  colour,  wash,  fix  well,  and  wash,  until  all  hypo  is 
out  of  the  film.  If  this  latter  washing  is  not  thorough,  the 
slide  will  be  ruined  in  the  next  operation.  The  slide  is  then  im- 
mersed in  the  following  solution  ; — 


Mercury  hi-chloride... 
Ammonium  chloride 
Water 


1 ounce 
1 „ 

10  ounces 


Dissolve  and  add  1 5 grains  chloride  of  gold.  For  very  weak 
positives,  the  full  strrength  can  be  used.  For  very  weak  posi- 
tives the  full  strength  can  be  used.  For  stronger  ones  dilute  to 
one-half.  When  whitened  by  this  solution  wash  well  and  flow 
with  : — 


Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Liq.  Ammonia  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 to  2 ounces 

which  will  blacken  it  again,  producing  proper  ineensity  and  a 
desirable  tone.  If  the  positive  has  had  too  short  exposure  to 
the  light,  the  above  will  make  it  too  black  and  white.  Correct 
exposure  only  will  give  harmonious  results. 

Mr.  Cabbutt  referred  to  a statement  made  in  a recent  number 
of  Anthony's  Bulletin,  by  Henry  J.  Newton,  to  the  effect 
that  the  slow  gelatine  plates  usually  recommended  for  lantern 
slides  were  not  the  best  for  the  purpose.  To  obtain  softness  and 
atmospheric  effect,  he  thought  quicker  plates  were  required. 
Mr.  Carbutt  thought  that  with  the  ordinary  run  of  negatives, 
quick  plates  would  cause  a great  percentage  of  loss.  Acting  on 
the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  slide  makers,  he  was  now 
making  his  plates  for  this  purpose  even  slower  than  heretofore. 
To  make  a good  slide  on  a quick  plate,  a good  strong  negative 
was  necessary.  With  a weak  negative  the  slide  would  lack 
brilliancy. 

Mr.  Bell  corroborated  Mr.  Carbutt  in  this  opinion,  as  did 
also  Mr.  Browne,  who  stated  that  in  his  experience  the  best 
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elides  were  made  by  the  albumen  process,  which  was  a very  slow 
one.  Next  to  albumen  he  would  rank  washed  emulsion,  then 
the  wet  process,  and  last  gelatine. 

Dr.  Wallace  thought  that  with  the  wet  process,  a strong 
negative  would  produce  the  best  results,  while  a thinner  one 
would  be  more  suitable  for  albumen. 

As  to  which  was  best  for  gelatine,  Mr.  Carbdtt  recommended 
one  of  medium  strength,  stating  also,  in  reply  to  S.  M.  Fox, 
that  with  a thin  and  a dense  negative,  providing  detail  and 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  were  equal  in  both,  equally  good 
results  could  be  obtained  in  gelatine. 

Mr.  Bartlett  showed  a number  of  excellent  pictures  made 
by  the  light  of  “ Blitz-Pulver,”  prepared  for  T.  H.  McCollin  and 
Co.  The  powder  as  now  made  produces  even  less  smoke  than 
heretofore,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  had  been  so 
carefully  determined  as  to  give  a maximum  of  aclinic  light  with 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  material.  10  grains  was  sufficient 
for  a portrait  exposure,  when  the  source  of  light  was  less  distant 
than  5 feet,  but  if  ground  glass  was  used  in  front  of  the  light 
double  quantity  should  be  used. 

Several  members  related  their  experience  in  making  flash- 
light pictures,  the  general  opinion  being  that  the  quantity  of 
material  used  should  not  be  stinted. 

Mr.  Fassett  showed  a picture  of  a party  at  dinner,  which  was 
completely  successful,  and  in  which  five  or  six  times  the  usual 
quantity  of  power  had  been  used. 


®alh  in  Stnbio. 

The  Jennings  Fund. — The  following  has  been  received  from 
the  Treasurers  : — On  closing  the  Jennings  fund,  Messrs.  Maddox 
and  Pringle  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement,  and  express 
their  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  widow,  to  the  Editors  and  con- 
tributors for  their  kind  assistance  : — 

Maddox  and  Pringle  in  a/c  with  the  Jennings  Fund.  ®)f. 

: 1887-8. 

0 By  cash  advances...  £12  12  0 

6 Rent  to  Xmas ’87...  3 5 0 

9 Debts  ...  ...  15  0 0 

Q 1 year’s  rent  and)  21  o 0 

1 taxes  in  advance) 

Removal  of  furni- 1 3 9 q 
I ture  & probate,  &c.  / 

’ Cash  advance  Jan.  2 16 

Investment  for  child  20  0 0 

77  7 6 

Balance  with  Dr.  M.  24  19  9 

£102  7 3 £102  7 3 

Jan.  28,  1888.  Balance  for  monthly  advances  held  by  Dr.  M., 
£24  19s.  9d. 

“ Practical  A.uateur  Photography.” — This  is  the  title  of 
a useful  little  hand-book  which  is  written  and  published  by 
C.  C.  Vevers,  of  Horsforth,  Leeds,  and  is  sold  at  sixpence.  The 
second  edition  is  before  us,  and  is  brought  well  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. — The  next 
Technical  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  on  Tuesday,  February  14th,  and  there  will  be  a demon- 
stration by  E.  Howard  farmer  and  W.  K.  Tompkins  of  their 
proce.-s  for  obtaining  prints  by  development  similar  to  those  on 
alburaenized  paper. 

A Derbyshire  Platinotype  by  C.  Bodrdin  (Photographer) 
AND  R.  Keene  (Printer.) — It  is  a view  of  the  Lovers’  Walks, 
Matlock  Baths,  and  forms  the  presentation  print  of  the  Derby 
Photographic  Society.  It  is  a picture  which  the  moss  fastidious 
might  hang  in  the  room  which  he  most  frequents  ; and  which  a 
photographer  might  proudly  show  to  an  artist  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  constructed  by  the  aid  of  the  camera. 

Marion  and  Co.’s  Arrangement  for  the  Flash-Light. — 
This  firm  is  now  supplying  a convenient  flash-light  arragement 
over  which  Professor  Redwood  makes  a patent  claim.  It  consists 
of  a sort  of  double  spirit  lamp  with  large  wicks  inclined  towards 
each  other,  and  near  the  root  of  each  spirit  burner  is  a tube  through 
which  the  magnesium  powder  is  ejected  by  means  of  a pneu- 
matic ball  similar  to  that  used  for  shutters,  but  somewhat 
larger.  An  adjustable  tin  reflector  lined  with  white  blotting 
board  is  used  behind  the  light.  We  have  not  tried  the  apparatus, 


but  the  maker  informs  us  that  the  light  is  so  actinic  that  with 
15  grains  of  powder,  a cabinet  lens,  medium  stop,  gives,  if 
anything,  an  over-exposed  plate. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th  will  be  “ The  Completion  of  Photographic  Pictures.” 
This  will  be  an  exhibition  meeting,  at  which  the  work  of  members 
during  the  past  year  will  be  shown.  Photographs  should  be 
delivered  by  4 o’clock  on  that  day,  or  during  the  previous  week. 
A short  paper  will  be  read  on  finishing  photograplis,  by  Mr. 
Dunmore. 


(Correspondents. 

*«*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photographic  Nkws, 

5,  Fumival  Street,  London,  E.  L ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipkr  and  Oartkr,  Puotoorafhic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street.  Loudon,  E.C.” 

G.  Hudson. — It  has  been  used,  but  with  a less  satisfactory 
result  than  the  various  pyrotechnicallights.  Try  the  magnesium 
flash  light. 

W.  G.  Fothekgill. — We  are  personally  acquainted  with  your 
correspondent,  and  feel  much  surprised  at  his  action  in  the  matter ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  quite  indefensible  if  he  has  anything  of  the 
value  of  which  he  can  dispose.  In  the  face  of  his  letter  you 
would  probably  obtain  from  the  County  Court  an  order  for 
immediate  payment,  unless  he  could  prove  himself  to  have  nothing 
equal  in  value  to  the  amount  claimed. 

Walter  E.  Sawyer. — It  is  remarkably  successful,  and  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  best  of  these  we  have  previously  seen  is 
one  showing  some  houses  in  New  York,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  N ews  a few  years  ago. 

W.  A.  Watts — We  are  much  obliged  for  your  note  and  enclo- 
sure. 

W.  H.  Lawson. — 1.  The  best  roller  is  a lithographer’s  leather 
roller  in  good  condition  ; that  is  to  say,  very  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  ink,  but  carrying  very  little  in  amount.  The 
lithographer  “ prepares”  his  roller  bv  repeated  saturations  with 
ink,  the  “ prepaiation  ” often  extending  over  several  months. 

2.  Litho  chalk  ink  is  the  best  thing  to  use.  Do  not  thin  it  for  the 
first  trial,  but  well  distribute  a very  small  quantity  by  long  and 
patient  rolling.  3.  Slow  rolling  with  heavy  pressure  tends  to 
load  the  plate  with  much  ink,  while  quick  rolling  with  light 
pressure  will  put  less  on — and,  indeed,  will  often  take  some  off. 

4.  Nothing  special  is  required,  but  the  negatives  should  be  re- 
versed. The  flatness  of  your  print  may  be  from  one  or  several 
of  the  following  causes : — a.  Thin  or  flat  negative,  b.  Over- 
exposure of  the  plate,  e.  Exposure  of  the  plate  to  fumes  of  gas 
or  other  insolubilising  agency,  d.  Very  slow  drying,  or  stering 
plate  in  damp  place  or  condition,  e.  Plate  too  dry  when  inked 
up.  /.  Bichromate  not  thoroughly  washed  out.  g.  Ink  too 
thin.  Write  again  incase  of  further  difficulty. 

Q.  B. — 1.  It  is  very  good  indeed.  2.  As  two  rinsings  in  water 
are  sufficient  at  this  stage,  wo  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  make  use  of  any  sort  of  automatic  washer  for  these  pre- 
liminary washings.  The  first  given  in  the  Y ear-Boox  is  that 
which  we  have  found  best  for  general  work.  3.  Not  so  good,  in 
our  opinion.  4.  Single. 

F.  H.  Dtmond. — 1.  By  chance  you  may  get  a good  one,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  makers  you  mention  you  pay  extra  fir  the  certainty  of 
having  a good  instrument.  2.  Quite  right  in  selecting  these.  3. 
To  speak  candidly,  we  cannot  recommsnd  one  which  does  all 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  is  cheap.  Go  and  see  those  offered  by 
the  London  dealers,  and  iry  and  effect  a compromise  between  the 
conditions  you  desire  and  the  price.  4.  The  large  makers  are 
about  equal  in  merit.  Try  several,  and  use  those  which  suit  you 
personally. 

Teionbridoe. — Fraudulent  photographers  sometimes  sell  photo- 
graphs taken  on  white  glass  as  pictures  on  porcelain,  or  os  ‘‘  por- 
celains.” Perhaps  these  are  what  you  have  seen. 

Amateur. — o.c.  means  cubic  centimetres,  or  “centimeters,”  as  we 
think  it  is  spelled  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  makes  it  a 
legal  standard  of  measure  in  England.  See  the  tables  in 
“ Whittaker’s  Almanac  ” or  in  the  Y bar-Book. 

Ruis. — We  expect  you  can  obtain  them  from  Marion,  of  Soho 
Square. 

B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co. — The  first  paragraph  in  your  letter  in 
no  sense  bears  on  the  di.scusston  of  the  subject,  but  is  a personal 
imputation  outside  legitimate  discussion,  and  would  be  ruled  out 
of  order  by  any  efficient  chairman  at  a public  meeting.  We  will 
insert  your  letter  if  you  authorize  us  to  leave  out  this  paragraph. 
Micro. — 1.  We  cannot  undertake  to  search  through  the  patent 
records  for  the  exact  date,  but  the  pitent  has  long  since  expired. 
2.  No;  the  ordinary  instruments  answer  well,  but  sometimes  a 
correction  for  aclinic  focus  is  needed.  See  Jennings  on  “ Photo- 
Micrography,”  price  one  shilling,  published  by  Piper  and 
Carter. 

Several  answers  stand  over. 
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A PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION  OF 
BURNET’S  ESSAYS  ON  ART.* 

Pkrhap.s  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  works 
we  have  received  for  a long  time  is  the  latest  contribu- 
tion from  the  photographic  publishing  house  of  Edward 
L.  Wilson,  853,  Broadway,  New  York — nothing  less  than 
an  exact  photo-lithographic  reproduction  of  Burnet’s 
famous  art  essays  ; a series  of  essays  which  has  been  a 
standard  for  about  half  a century.  The  original  set  of 
e&says,  from  which  the  reproduction  has  been  made,  was 
published  by  ( .'arpenter,  of  Old  Bond  Street,  at  a price  of 
£2  18s.,  and  Mi.  Wilson’s  copy — usetl  as  an  original — was 
bought  in  London  for  £9  in  1873. 

Every  photographer  who  wishes  to  educate  himself  in 
art  principles  should  avail  himself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  this  fine  book  for  so  small  a sum  as  the 
published  price,  and  we  take  it  that  the  most  convenient 
way  for  our  readers  to  get  tie  work  will  be  to  order  it 
through  a foreign  bookseller,  as,  for  example,  Trubner,  of 
Ludgate  Hill. 

The  value  and  importance  of  the  book  will  be  partly 
illustrated  by  giving  a list  of  the  illustrations. 

Plate  I. — Angular  Composition. — Fig.  1 shows  rectangle, 
crossed  by  diagonal  lines,  used  by  Cuyp  ; 2,  doubling  of  the 
lines  on  clouds,  by  Cuyp  ; 3 and  4,  sky  backgrounds,  with  cows 
in  foreground,  by  Potter ; 5,  domestic  group,  by  Ostade ; 
C,  country  scene,  by  Claude. 

Plate  II. — Angular  Composition. — Fig.  1,  angel  in  foreground, 
group  of  cattle  beyond,  with  trees,  by  Claude  ; 2,  river-bank 
view,  by  Rubens  ; 3,  huntsman  going  out  in  the  morning,  by 
DeLaer  ; 4,  embarkation  of  Piiuce  of  Orange,  by  Cuyp. 

Plate  III. — Angular  Composition. — Fig.  1,  group  of  heads  in 
form  of  diamond,  by  J.  Burnet ; 2,  home  comforts,  by  Ostade  ; 
3,  English  pastimes,  by  J.  Burnet ; 4,  gambler’s  quarrel,  by 
Terburg  ; 5,  hunter’s  return,  by  DeLaer  ; 6,  lady  writing,  by 
Metzu  ; 7 , the  drunken  father,  by  Rembrandt. 

Plate  IV .— Angular  Composition  — Fig.  1,  awaiting  orders,  by 
Terburg  ; 2,  “ School  is  out,”  by  Ostade  ; 3,  Italian  shepherdess, 
by  DeLaer;  4,  seducing  the  God  Bacchus,  by  Rubens;  5,  the 
“ Kirstborn,”  by  Corregio. 

Plate  V. — Circular  Composition.— Fig.  1,  death  of  Ananias, 
by  Raph.ael ; 2,  Magdalen  and  St.  Jerome,  with  child  Jesus,  by 
Corregio  ; 3,  doctors  consulting  the  law,  by  Guido. 

Plate  VI.  Circular  Composition. — Fig.  1,  a country  dance  by 
Rubens  ; 2,  Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  by  B.  West ; 3,  Christ 
preaching,  by  Rembrandt;  4,  death  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Domeni- 
chino  ; 5.  transfiguration,  by  Raphael. 

Plate  VII.— j/bf/ci  Compositions. — Fig.  1,  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  by  Raphael ; 2,  the  sick  bed,  by  Rem’orandt. 

Plate  VIII. — Modtl  Compositions. — Fig.  1,  “ Landing  of 
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Light  and  Shade.  3.  The  Education  of  the  Eye.  Reproduced  entirely  b 
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Charles  II.,”  by  West ; 2,  cattle  returning  home  in  a shower, 
by  Burnet  ; 3,  cattle  at  rest,  by  Burnet. 

Plate  IX. — Model  Compositions. — Fig.  1,  blind  fiddler,  by 
Wilkie  ; 2,  salutation  of  the  virgin,  by  Rembrandt ; 3,  a dance, 
by  Ostade. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter  of 
a well-known  English  photographer,  which  is  quoted  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  Wilson  : — 

To  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Editor  Philadelphia  Photographer, 

1 am  glad  to  see  you  are  publishiug  reproductions  of  Burnet’s 
“Essays  on  Art.”  If  photographers  really  cared  for  art — 
which  I sometimes  doubt — and  knew  the  value  of  these  books, 
you  would  sell  a large  edition.  I remember  well  as  a boy,  long 
before  I had  thought  of  photography,  saving  up  my  pocket 
money  to  buy  one  of  these,  at  that  time,  expensive  books.  I 
chose  the  one  on  composition,  that  admirable  essay  which,  with 
its  illustrations,  is  so  clear  and  convincing,  I have  always  looked 
upon  as  the  very  solid  foundation  of  all  I may  know  of  art.  The 
other  essays  I have  read  and  admired,  bat  never  possessed,  for 
by  the  time  I could  afford  to  buy  them  they  were  out  of  print 
and  difficult  to  obtain.  I strongly  recommend  these  books  to 
all  who  want  to  know  what  is  really  sound  in  art. — H.  P. 
Robinson. 

We  cordialiy  hope  that  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher 
of  the  reproduced  edition  of  Burnet  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
large  sale,  and  an  increase  of  the  reputation  he  has  already 
gained  as  a publisher  of  literature  useful  to  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity. 


PICTURES  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

A PlIOTO-PllTSIOLOGICAL  TlIEORY. 

Geo.  G.  RocKwoon  sends  the  following  to  tlie  New  York 
Tribune  in  a spirit  of  that  cautious  doubt  which  the  wou- 
dera  of  modem  investigation  have  taught  men  to  exercise. 
Who  will  first  grasp  the  germ  ” of  truth  in  this  matter — 
if,  indeed,  such  germ  exists  ? 

Several  years  ago  the  scientific  world  wa.s  startled  by  the  result 
of  a series  of  experiments  made  to  test  the  theory  that  for  a 
brief  interval  the  eye  retains  upon  its  retina  the  last  object  on 
which  it  rested  in  life — in  other  words,  that  a species  of  photo- 
graph is  made  upon  that  organ,  which,  if  quickly  examined  with 
a magnifying  lens,  may  be  plainly  identified.  It  was  alleged 
that  an  assassin  had  been  convicted  in  France  on  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  thus  obtained,  the  image  of  the  murderer  having 
been  found  impressed  upon  the  eye  of  his  victim  while  the  latter 
was  in  the  act  of  being  struck  down  by  the  murderer’s  weapon. 

Owing  to  the  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  killing  people 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  adding  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge, 
but  little  advance  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  this 
curious  thought,  and  until  someone  unselfishly  volunteers  to  be 
experimented  upon  for  the  benefit  of  science,  it  is  not  likely 
that  much  progress  will  be  made  in  such  a difficult  field  of 
research. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  while  occupying  my  old  establishwenli 
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on  Broadway,  I frequently  observed  a gentleman,  apparently 
fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a tall,  erect  figure,  and  a 
distinguished  air.  His  features  were  regular  and  strikingly 
handsome,  and  he  wore  a flowing  beard  that  once  had  been  black, 
but  now  was  beginning  to  show  the  frost  of  time.  Evidently  he 
was  a foreigner,  and  I judged  him  to  be  a man  of  noble  birth  and 
high  culture.  His  movements  were  full  of  dignity,  while  his 
face  showed  the  resigned  expression  of  one  who  had  suffered 
either  from  a blighted  ambition  or  a hopeless  love. 

As  he  always  walked  alone,  seemingly  buried  in  reflection,  1 
could  contrive  no  plan  of  “getting  at  him,”  so  to  speak,  until 
one  day  he  stopped  for  a moment  in  front  of  an  excavation  that 
was  being  made  in  front  of  the  old  Roosevelt  property  on  the 
corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Broadway,  now  the  site  of  the 
Domestic  Building.  I happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and 
also  paused  in  order  to  more  closely  observe  the  mysterious 
stranger.  At  this  juncture  an  acquaintance  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  “ Why,  Rockwood,  you  seem  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  old  Count  yonder — do  you  know  him  ?"  “ No, 

I do  not,”  1 replied,  “and  was  just  wondering  who  and  what  he 
is."  ‘‘  Well,  join  me  at  lunch  and  I will  tell  you  ; it’s  rather  an 
interesting  story.”  It  being  an  idle  hour  with  me,  I accepted 
my  friend’s  invitation,  and  he  then  related  these  curious 
particulars. 

The  Count  Borenski  was  formerly  a professor  of  languages  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Munich.  At  an  early  age  he 
developed  a marvellous  gift  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and 
before  he  was  thirty-five  had  successfully  supplemented  the 
discoveries  and  labours  of  Champolion  in  the  interpretation  of 
many  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  and  symbols  that  had  pre- 
viously baffled  the  skill  of  the  great  students  of  philology.  But, 
as  is  sometimes  the  fate  even  of  the  most  practical  and  scientific 
men,  the  Count  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a young  German  girl. 
He  proposed  marriage,  but  was  refused  by  the  parents  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  father  and  brothers  of  the  maiden  were 
soldiers,  and  had  been  so  for  generations,  her  road  to  Hymen 
must  likewise  be  “ the  path  of  glory.”  In  short,  she  must  wed 
only  a soldier.  In  hot  blood  the  Count  wrote  a letter  to  the 
father  which  so  incensed  the  family  that  one  of  the  sons  replied 
with  a challange.  A duel  resulted,  and  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
girl  was  left  dead  on  the  field,  or  severely  wounded.  The  Count 
resigned  his  professorship,  abandoned  the  scene  of  his  literary 
work,  and  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  lives  upon  a 
moderate  income  from  an  estate  left  him  in  his  native  land,  and 
he  is  now  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Egyptology.  Such 
was  my  friend’s  story. 

Of  course  I became  more  interested  than  ever  in  my  “ Broad- 
way character.”  After  a while  I noticed  that  the  Count  began 
to  show  the  ravages  of  time.  He  was  losing  his  erect  and 
elastic  step,  and  as  recently  as  three  years  ago  it  was  painful 
to  observe  how  old  age  had  fairly  overtaken  him  and  he  had  be- 
come decrepit,  and  with  bent  form  and  locks  grown  white  and 
long  he  tot-.ered  by  on  his  daily  walk,  bearing  his  weight  upon 
a staff.  After  this  I saw  him  rarely,  .and  finally  not  at  all.  In 
the  thronging  events  of  New  York  life  one  has  little  time  to 
linger  on  the  past,  and  too  often  we  disregard  the  future.  How- 
ever, that’s  an  a.side. 

My  hero  and  his  history  passed  from  mind  until  a short  time 
ago.  when  I was  sent  for  by  Professor  Black,  of  the  Bellevue 
llospital  for  aged  men,  on  Manhattan  Boulevard.  “ Come  in 
person,”  he  wrote,  “as  I have  a case  in  which  you  will  probably 
be  interested.”  On  reaching  the  dormitory  of  which  the  Pro- 
fessor had  charge,  I was  surprised  to  learn  that  my  missing 
friend,  the  Count,  had  just  passed  away.  The  doctor  knew  but 
little  of  his  history,  and  desired  to  send  a photograph  to  his 
surviving  relatives  as  collateral  evidence  of  his  death.  After 
the  negatives  were  made  the  doctor  remarked  that  such  singular 
complications  had  manifested  themselves  during  the  illness  of 
the  Count,  especially  in  the  cerebral  region,  that  he  proposed  to 
hold  an  autopsy,  and  at  his  invitation  1 remained. 

The  brain  has  always  been  to  me  tbe  most  interesting  organ 
of  the  human  body,  and  this  I thought  would  be  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  whether  a life  devoted  to  study  would  in  any 
way  affect  its  material  or  structure.  I felt  sure  there  must  be 
such  a thing  as  growth,  and  I knew  of  many  instances  in  which 
the  brain  or  portions  of  it  had  been  increased  in  size  by  culture. 
Besides,  an  examination  in  the  present  case  might  determine 
something  for  or  against  the  theories  of  the  phrenologists. 

In  order  that  the  face  should  not  appear  disfigured  at  the 
funeral,  an  incision  was  begun  at  a point  immediately  posterior 
to  the  superior  angle  of  the  auricle,  and  carried  directly  over 


the  vertex  to  a similar  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  scalp 
was  then  deflected  to  the  supra-orbial  arches  anteriorly, 
and  to  the  occipital  protuberance  posteriorly.  The  skull- 
cap was  removed  by  sawing  through  the  external  table, 
beginning  the  section  in  front,  about  an  inch  above 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  extending  it  behind  to  a level  with 
the  occipital  protuberance.  The  internal  table  was  then  broken 
with  a chisel  and  hammer,  and  the  skull-cap  pried  off.  The 
cranial  nerves  and  spinal  cord  were  then  severed,  and  the  brain 
removed  with  its  three  investing  membranes,  viz.,  the  dura 
mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  appearance  of  the  dura  mater.  The  sac  of  the 
arachnoid  contained  a little  bloody  serum.  The  pia  mater  was 
normal.  On  removing  these  the  surface  of  the  brain  proper  was 
exposed.  The  general  appearance  of  the  cerebrum  was  likewise 
normal,  the  convolutions  not  being  remarkable  except  at  one 
point.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tion of  the  left  side  was  very  prominent,  bulging  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a decided  protuberance.  Advanced  physio- 
logists allege  that  the  controlling  centre  of  speech  is  located  in 
part,  if  not  wholly,  at  this  point ; and  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Dax,  Broca,  Ferrier,  and  others,  that  it  is  this  portion  of  the 
brain,  if  any,  which  governs  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  part, 
when  pressed  upon  by  a tumor  or  subjected  to  violence,  causes 
aphaisia,  or  the  prevention  or  perversion  of  the  articulate 
language.  On  opening  the  brain  it  was  found  that  the  projec- 
tion was  caused  entirely  by  an  increase  in  the  gray  or  vesicular 
matter,  which  was  much  thickened  at  this  point.  The  rest  of  the 
cerebrum  was  normal  in  every  particular. 

The  cerebrum  is  composed  of  two  materials,  a white  sub- 
stance or  conducting  material,  and  a gray  substance  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  reason  and  thought.  The  gray^ 
material  is  on  the  outside  like  a shell : hence  it  is  the  cortica^^ 
portion.  Its  thickness  would  indicate  unusual  activity  o^ 
language.  It  is  composed  of  cells.  Some  are  spherical,  other 
with  one  process  are  called  unipolar  ; those  with  two  processe 
are  called  bipolar,  and  those  with  three  tripolar,  while  other^ 
with  an  indefinite  number,  processes  are  called  multipolar. 

In  the  rest  of  the  brain,  these  cells  seen  under  the  microscopy 
were  perfectly  normal,  but  in  this  one  locality  they  were  curiousl 
distorted.  At  my  request,  the  doctor  gave  me  a portion  of  the 
substance,  which  I immediately  froze.  Subsequently,  with  a fine 
razor,  1 successfully  planed  off  a number  of  thin  lamina:  for 
microscopic  examination.  Tbe  instrument  used  was  the  one  I 
had  recently  secured  from  Dr.  J.  \V.  S.  Arnold,  the  distinguished 
microscopist,  and  with  which  he  had  made  a large  number  of 
excellent  photo -micrographs.  Several  scientific  experts  joined 
me  in  the  examination  of  the  portions  of  the  brain  which  had 
been  prepared.  AVith  a low  power  we  discovered  that  there  was 
a peculiar  laminated  structure  to  the  tissue,  whereupon  I planed 
off  a little  more  of  it  in  the  direction  of  the  laminations  or  strata, 
the  first  having  been  transverse  or  across  these  layers. 

And  now  was  presented  a mystery.  Curious  markings  which 
my  friends  declared  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  structure, 
were  plainly  seen.  Some  were  geometrical,  some  sinuous,  others 
wavy,  and  all  to  a greater  or  less  degree  crossed  each  other.  We 
now  applied  a higher  power  and  secured  a magnification  of  about 
600  diameters.  This  still  further  increased  the  mystery.  The 
markings  assumed  a more  definite  form,  and  seemed  continuous, 
as  if  a part  of  a picture  or  design  ; a series  of  pothook  shaped 
figures  commingled  with  what  appeared  to  our  surprised  vision 
to  be  Chinese  characters  or  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  all  involved 
in  a sinuous,  vermiform-like  mass. 

My  first  step  was  to  secure  a photo- micrograph  upon  a sensitive 
and  dehcately  prepared  plate.  Then  I determined  to  subject 
this  plate  to  further  magnification  or  enlargement.  But  now 
came  the  difficulty  of  enlarging  the  picture  already  made,  because 
the  deposit  of  bromide  of  silver  when  magnified  complicated  the 
images  found  in  the  brain  tissues.  Finally  this  was  overcome  by 
preparing  upon  an  (optical)  plane  surface  of  glass  a sensitive 
coating  of  albumen  which  was  absolutely  structureless,  and  gave 
an  image  free  from  all  stria  and  imperfection.  By  the  use  of  an 
objective  of  a very  high  power  we  now  had  an  amplification  of 
3000  diameters  of  the  original.  This  gave  on  our  plate  a few 
complete  characters  that  were  the  wonder  of  every  person 
present. 

Fully  convinced  that  the  figures  were  not  of  a generally 
recognized  physiological  character,  I timidly  suggested  to  some 
of  my  scientific  friends  that  they  might  be  symbols.  One  of 
them,  a learned  man,  who  had  been  for  years  in  tbe  East  a 
teacher  and  missionary,  and  who  is  withal  a philologist  of  experi- 
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ence,  said,  “ Yes,  they  are  strangely  familiar.”  When  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  specimen  under  examination,  and  told  that 
it  was  a portion  of  the  brain  of  a human  being  who  in  life  was 
distinguished  for  his  linguistic  attainments,  his  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds.  Looking  at  them  still  more  closely,  he  then 
assured  us  that  the  images,  so  unintelligible  to  ordinary  eyes, 
were  in  truth  characters  in  the  Ethiopia,  ancient  Syriac,  and 
Phoenician  languages.  He  pointed  out  the  differences  between 
them,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so,  gave  their  names  and  meaning, 
and  in  brief  so  fully  identified  them  as  to  remove  all  suspicion 
of  a merely  accidental  coincidence.  Naturally  the  minuteness 
of  the  microscopic  field  prevented  intelligent  combinations,  for 
the  tracery  was  so  complex,  irregular,  and  involved  as  to  forbid 
the  hope  of  unravelling  by  any  me?  ns  now  known  the  tangled 
records  of  thought,  if  such  they  w’ere,  so  manifestly  inscribed 
upon  that  bit  of  brain. 

If  anything  practical  shall  result  from  this  discovery  ; if,  for 
instance,  future  literary  executors  shall  be  able  to  extract  from 
the  distinguished  dead  posthumous  poems,  suppressed  opinions, 
the  contents  of  “ burned  letters,”  family  secrets,  or  the  mysteries 
of  life  that  are  buried,  it  will  be  a truly  remarkable  achievement 
of  science  ; but  whole  lives  of  patient  experiment  and  profound 
study  must  be  expended  upon  a perplexing  field  of  investigation 
before  such  a marvellous  result  can  be  attained.  My  own  busi- 
ness claims  too  much  of  my  time  to  permit  me  to  give  the 
mysterious  subject  the  attention  it  requires,  but  now  that  I have 
suggested  its  possibilities,  there  are,  without  doubt,  others  who 
will  eagerly  explore  this  hitherto  unknown  realm. 

Gko.  R.  Rockwood. 

17,  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28tJi,  1887. 


INSTANTANEOUS  STUDIES. 

No.  13. — The  “Flash”  Photooraph. 

{Seem : A Police  Station.) 

Police  Inspector.  What’s  the  charge  P 244  ? 

P 244.  1 wiis  on  dooty  at  eight  o’clock  to-night  in 
Trafalgar  Square  when  I see  prisoner  come  along  with  this 
’ere  box  in  his  right  hand.  Directly  he  got  within  three 
or  four  yards  of  me,  something  blazed  up  in  his  other 
hand,  and  suspecting  as  the  box  he’d  got  was  a infernal 
masheen,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them  diameters,  I took 
him  into  custody.  I found  this  powder  and  this  piece  of 
crumpled  paper  in  his  j)ossessiou. 

Inspector  {to  prisoner).  Have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Prisoner.  Certainly,  I have  a good  deal  to  say.  In  the 
first  place,  this  box  is  a camera,  and  not  an  infernal 
machine,  excepting  when  it  makes  people  very  ugly.  This 
powder  and  paper,  of  which  I have  some  more  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  from  the  new  illuminating  combination 
magnesium  powder  and  gun  paper. 

Inspector.  Most  dangerous.  Highly  explosive-  21  Re- 
serve, bring  a pail  of  water  at  once. 

Prisoner.  Excuse  me,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger.  1 was  going  to  say  it  occurred  to  me  that  I would 
like  to  take  the  portrait  of  P 244  here,  and  1 accordingly 
lighted  a small  qujintity,  as  I am  doing  now  {strikes  a 
match  and  lights  the  compound.  Before  the  police  re- 
cover from  the  shock  the  Jlash  is  over.  They  rush  Jorward 
and  seize  him). 

Inspector  {pale,  but  de  termined).  This  is  the  most  danger- 
ous assa-ssin  I have  ever  seen.  Hut  for  the  fact  that  the 
stuff  evidently  missed  fire,  we  should  have  been  all  blown 
up.  These  men  care  nothing  for  their  own  lives  so  long 
a.s  they  accomplish  their  ends. 

Prisoner.  If  P 244  will  kindly  remove  his  knuckles  from 
my  thro.at,  .and  his  knee  from  the  sm.all  of  my  back,  I shall 
be  .able  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  quite  in  error.  Per- 
haps  you’ll  p.ass  the  camera. 

Inspector  {grimly  sarcastic).  Oh,  yes  ; it  looks  like  a camera, 
doesn’t  it  ? Cameras  are  just  like  black  leather  cases, 
arii’t  they  \ Look  sharp  with  that  water,  21.  Let  no  man 
touch  it  for  fear  it  goes  off. 

Prisoner  {losing  his  temper).  Well,  of  all  the  stupid  

P 244.  Come,  no  bad  language  here. 

Prisoner  {e.vasperated).  Do  you  me.an  to  say  you  don’t 
believe  me. 


Inspector  {still  ironically).  Oh,  we  believe  you.  We've 
been  looking  out  for  you  for  a long  time.  We’ve  had  no 
end  of  compl.aints  from  people  who  have  been  frightened 
by  sudden  flashes  of  light  exactly  the  same  as  yours.  No 
doubt  your  machines  .are  fe.arfully  badly  made,  and  that’s 
why  the  stuff  doesn’t  explode. 

Prisoner.  But,  officer,  I tell  you  there’s  not  the  least 
danger.  These  are  all  photographic  flashes,  and  the  photo- 
graphic flash  is  the  latest  thing  out. 

Impector.  That’ll  do.  Remove  him  to  the  cell,  244. 

Prisomr.  Anyway,  you’ll  permit  me  to  send  for  bail. 

Inspector.  It’s  like  your  impudence  to  ask.  Certainly 
not.  Oh,  here’s  the  p.ail.  Plunge  everything  in,  box  and 
.all,  .and  take  them  at  once  to  Col.  M.ajendie. 

(21  gingerly  takes  up  the  detective  camera  and  the  poioder 
and  the  paper,  and  gently  deposits  them  in  the  pail.  Prisoner 
is  removed  to  the  cell,  protesting  that  he  shall  sue  the  authori- 
ties for  the  damage  done  to  his  property. 

The  Following  Evening. 

Inspector.  Ahem.  Well,  we’ve  had  an  answer  from  Col. 
M.ajendie,  and  it  appeai-s  he  can  find  nothing  dangerous  in 
the  box,  which,  apparently,  is  an  ordinary  camera. 

Prisoner.  I beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
camera  at  all.  Ordinary  cameras  are  never  soaked  in  water 
for  a night. 

Inspector.  I cannot  discuss  the  question  now.  You  are 
discharged. 

Prisoner.  Thank  you  for  nothing.  Perhaps  you’ll  com- 
pensate me  for  injuring  my  property  and  locking  me  up. 

Inspector.  I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Go  away. 

Moral. 

Amateur  photographers  must  be  careful  how  they  use 
the  m.agnesium  flash  in  the  street  until  the  police  get  used 
to  it. 


STEREOSCOPES  AND  BINOCULAR  VISION. 

BY  W.  F.  DONKIN,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  T.l.C.* 

TwBNTV-Fn’E  or  thirty  years  ago  the  stereoscope  was  to  be  found 
in  every  drawing-room  ; it  was  as  necessary  a piece  of  furniture 
as  the  piano.  Now-a-days,  it  has  disappeared.  Why  is  this  ? 
Why  has  this  beautiful  instrument  been  almost  universally  dis- 
carded, although  by  its  means  alone  can  we  obtain  “ counterfeit 
presentments  ” of  nature,  with  the  attribute  of  apparent  depth 
and  solidity  ? There  must  be  some  reason  why  it  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  a reason  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  common  failings  of  human  nature — laziness.  It  is 
both  simpler  and  easier  to  look  at  a single  photograph,  than  to 
put  a double  photograph  in  a box  and  look  at  it  through  two 
peep-holes.  Again,  two  or  more  people  can  look  at  one  photo- 
graph simultaneously,  while  only  one  at  a time  can  use  the 
stereoscope.  Another  reason  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  many  people  fail  to  combine  the  two  pictures  satisfactorily, 
and  so  get  no  stereoscopic  effect  .at  all.  This  may  be  due  either 
to  inequality  in  the  observer’s  two  eyes,  or  to  defects  in  the 
stereoscope  itself.  The  che.aper  kinds  of  instruments  were  often 
so  badly  made  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  anybody  to  use 
them,  at  any  rate,  without  straining  the  eyes.  Aud,  lastly,  to 
look  at  stereoscopic  pictures,  you  must  have  a stereoscope  ; and 
most  people  will  agree  that  the  cost  of  a good  stereoscope  Ls  a 
serious  objection  to  its  popularity.  This  objection  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  a novelty  that  hits  the  public  taste  ; but  the 
stereoscope  is  long  past  the  stage  of  novelty.  I am,  therefore, 
somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  probability  of  its  revival  .as  a popu- 
l.ar  instrument : but  as  an  optical  instrument  it  gives  results  of 
so  much  beauty,  and  open.s  up  so  many  interesting  questions  in 
regard  to  the  phenomena  of  vision,  that  1 think  wemay  profitably 
devote  a short  time  to  its  consideration. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  sixty  years  that  scientific  men  have 
arrived  at  a full  perception  of  the  use  of  having  two  eyes  instead 
of  only  one.  Previously  to  the  year  1830,  doubtless  many  a man 
who  had  lost  one  eye  had  found  that  he  lost  with  it  some  of  his 
power  of  recognizing  the  relative  position  or  distance  of  objects, 
without  anybody  being  able  to  tell  him  why  ; but  about  this 
time  Wheatstone  was  investigating  the  facts  of  binocular  vision, 
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and  in  the  year  1832  he  proved  clearly  that  the  primary  reason 
why  we  have  so  distinct  a perception  of  the  solidity  of  objects 
we  look  at  is,  that  each  eye  receives  a different  impression  of 
the  same  object.  Other  investigators  seem  to  have  had  some 
idea  of  this  kind,  but  Wheatstone  was  the  first  to  prove  it  by 
drawing  two  slightly  different  pictures  of  the  same  object,  as 
seen  by  the  two  eyes  separately,  and  to  construct  an  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  each  eye  should  look  at  its  correspond- 
ing picture  alone.  He  thus  produced  artificially  a perfect  im- 
pression of  solidity  by  means  of  pictures  on  plane  surfaces,  and 
gave  the  name  “ stereoscope  ” (from  the  Greek  stereos,  meaning 
solid)  to  the  instrument. 

The  apparatus  was  simple  enough  ; it  consisted  of  two  plane 
mirrors  inclined  at  an  angle  to  one  another,  and  two  flat  boards, 
on  which  the  pictures  were  mounted,  ri^ht  and  left  of  the 
mirrors.  I have  here  a reflecting  stereoscope  of  this  kind.  Some 
five  years  later.  Sir  David  Brewster  wrote  some  valuable  papers 
on  binocular  vision,  and  constructed  a new  form  of  stereoscope, 
in  which,  by  means  of  two  prisms,  a similar  combination  of  two 
pictures  could  be  effected.  This  was  greatly  improved  in  the 
year  1849,  by  Duboscq,  of  Paris,  who  substituted  convex  lenses 
for  the  prisms,  thus  obtaining  clear  definition.  Wheatstone’s 
stereoscope  admits  of  the  use  of  pictures  of  any  size,  but  is  some- 
what cumbrous,  and  the  necessity  of  having  two  pictures  sepa- 
rately mounted  is  a disadvantage.  Brewster’s  instrument  is 
much  more  compact,  and  the  two  pictures  are  mounted  on  one 
card.  The  size  of  the  pictures  is  more  limited,  but  this  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  use  of  the  convex  lenses.  For  these  reasons 
the  reflecting  stereoscope  never  came  into  popular  use,  and 
Brewster’s  alone  survived. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope 
and  the  phenomena  of  binocular  vision,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
consider  very  briefly  the  structure  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  in- 
strument. To  anyone  with  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of 
its  structure,  its  close  resemblance  to  a photographic  camera  is 
obvious.  And  yet  the  most  universally  adjustable  camera,  with 
the  most  achromatic  of  lenses,  iis  clumsiness  itself,  compared  with 
the  human  eye.  Here  is  a minatur  e camera,  blackened  inside 
witli  a perfectly  non-reflecting  pigment,  furnished  with  a mar- 
vellously sensitive  place — the  retina — endowed  with  the  pro- 
perty of  re-sensitising  itself  instantaneously  after  use,  with  a 
lens  of  perfect  transparency,  free  from  spherical  aberration  be- 
cause its  surfaces  are  not  spherical  but  spheroidal,  and  achro- 
matised  by  a uniform  increase  of  density  from  the  outside  to 
the  centre,  protected  in  front  by  a transparent  covering — the 
cornea — and  furnished  with  an  iris  diaphragm,  which  adjusts 
itself  from  about  A to  { in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  retina.  For  a long  time  it  was  supposed  'that  the 
eye  focusses  itse'f  on  the  same  principle  as  the  camera,  viz.,  by 
altering  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  retina.  Here,  how- 
ever, there  is  a striking  difference  ; the  focus  is  lengthened  for 
distant  objects  by  flattening  the  lens,  while  it  becomes  more 
convex  for  near  vision.  All  these  adjustments  take  place 
rmconsciously  and  involuntarily,  or  nearly  so.  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  eye  differs  absolutely  from  the  camera,  and  it  is  a 
most  important  point  in  regard  to  binocular  vision.  Whereas, 
the  photographic  plate  is  equally  sensitive  all  over,  the  retina  is 
not  so,  but  from  the  central  point  the  sensitiveness  diminishes 
regularly  all  round.  This  point,  a little  yellow  spot  about  a 
millimeter  in  diameter,  is  centrally  placed  in  the  axis  passing 
through  the  centres  of  the  lens,  and  iris,  and  cornea.  This  line 
is  called  the  line  of  sight,  and  when  we  look  at  a small  object, 
the  eye  is  turned  so  that  the  line  of  sight  passes  through  it.  We 
are  consciousof  seeing  other  objects  around,  but  far  less  distinctly. 
If  the  object  looked  at  is  very  distant,  the  lens  is  automatically 
flattened  by  the  action  of  a circular  curtain  of  muscles  all  round 
it  ; when  the  object  approaches,  these  muscles  relax,  and  the  lens 
becomes  more  convex,  so  that  the  focus  remains  on  the  retina. 
There  is,  of  course,  a limit  in  this  direction,  and  the  normal  eye 
cannot  focus  itself  for  a distance  of  less  than  five  or  six  inches. 
Thus  the  whole  use  of  the  eye  is  to  form  a perfect  image  of 
external  objects  on  the  retina.  The  brain  perceives  thi.s  image, 
through  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  attention  is  mainly  concentrated 
on  the  impression  received  from  the  central  spot.  It  is  indeed 
in  the  brain,  rather  than  in  the  retin.a,  that  the  sensitiveness  is 
gp-aduated  ; very  faint  impressions  are  received  by  the  retina 
over  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  but  the  power  of  fixing  the 
conscious  attention  on  them  is  very  limited  outside  the  small 
area  of  the  central  spot.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
tliis  fact  is  closely  connected  with  the  development  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers,  The  lower  animals  have  no  central  spot,  and 


probably  their  conscious  impressions  of  external  objects  are  much  q 
wider  and  more  equally  distributed  than  ours.  We  can  concen-  \ 

trate  our  attention  on  the  impressions  received  on  the  central  ] 

spot,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a case  of  I 
extreme  local  intensification  ; like  a tiny  spot  of  hypo  on  the 
half-developed  bromide  print. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  single  eye  only  ; but  we  i 
have  two  eyes,  and  thereby  we  gain  a great  deal  more  than  a 
mere  re-duplication  of  the  powers  of  one  eye.  Since  the  two 
eyes  are  separated  by  an  average  distance  of  2J  inches,  the 
im.ages  on  the  two  retinas  of  a solid  object  near  at  hand  must 
be  different.  These  two  different  images  are  both  separately 
perceived  by  the  brain,  but  by  long  practice  wo  have  learned  to 
combine  the  two  impressions  into  one,  and  thence  to  derive  the 
idea  of  solidity.  There  are  two  important  factors  which  contri- 
bute to  this  result.  One  is,  that  in  looking  fixedly  at  any  near 
point  on  a solid  object  with  both  eyes,  the  lines  of  sight  must 
converge  at  a certain  angle  and  pass  through  that  point ; the 
other  is,  that  the  focus  of  each  lens  must  be  adjusted  for  that 
particular  distance.  If  we  now  look  at  a more  distant  point, 
the  lines  of  sight  become  more  parallel,  and,  simultaneously,  the 
lenses  become  flatter.  These  movements  are  effected  by  separate 
sets  of  muscles  ; the  eye-balls  are  rotated  by  external  muscles, 
and  the  shape  of  the  lens  is  altered  by  the  internal  ciliary 
muscle ; but  although,  anatomically,  these  are  quite  indepen- 
dent, yet,  by  long  education,  we  have  unconsciously  learned  to 
work  them  in  absolute  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  always 
in  the  same  direction.  Thus  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  or 
lines  of  sight  is  accompanied  by  relaxation  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
and  vice  versa.  Information  of  the  action  or  condition  of  these 
muscles  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  what  is  called  the 
muscular  sense,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  this  information  that 
we  unconsciously  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  distance  from  us 
of  the  point  gazed  at.  Of  these  two  sources  of  information,  that 
derived  from  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  is  the  most 
delicate,  and,  obviously,  both  will  fail  to  differentiate  between  f 

points  so  far  off  that  all  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  eyes  are  i 

sensibly  parallel. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  we  are  greatly  assisted  in  our  1 

estimate  of  the  relative  size,  position,  and  distance  of  objects  i 

by  their  colour,  the  light  and  shade  on  them,  by  aerial  « 

perspective,  and  by  geometrical  perspective.  Thus  one- 
eyed  persons  are  not  so  badly  off  in  this  respect  as  t 

if  we  depended  solely  on  the  sense  of  convergence  of  the  i 

optic  axes  for  these  estimates.  Indeed,  that  we  can  judge  of  I 

distance  to  some  extent  by  focal  adjustment  alone,  all  other  ' 

means  of  estimation  being  eliminated,  may  be  shown  by  the  ' 

following  experiment ; — Make  a print  from  a small  negative  direct, 
and  another  enlarged,  say,  to  double  the  size.  Set  up  the  en-  < 

largement  opposite  you  at  about  two  feet  away,  and  hold  the  • 

small  print  at  one  foot  from  you  and  .above  the  other  one,  and  I 

look  at  each  alternately  with  one  eye  through  a roll  of  paper,  so  | 

that  nothing  but  the  central  part  of  each  picture  is  seen.  Ob-  • 

viously,  they  will  subtend  the  same  angle  at  the  eye,  and  the  | 

images  on  the  retina  will  be  exactly  similar  in  every  res[>ect, 
except  that  of  focal  adjustment.  This  single  criterion  of  relative  j 
disUnce  is  amply  sutficient,  and  you  can  say  with  certainty  which  | 
is  the  nearer  picture.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  although  the  j 
other  eye  is  closed,  the  converging  muscles  act  simultaneously  J 
with  the  focussing  muscles,  and  you  can  feel  the  eye-balls  turning,  { 
though  uselessly,  in  this  case. 

By  a simple  experiment  with  a Wheatstone’s  reflecting  stereo-  • 
scope,  we  can  similarly  eliminate  all  adjustments  except  th.at  of  I 

convergence,  provided  the  mirrors  are  hinged  together.  If  the  | 

angle  between  the  mirrors  is  slowly  varied  while  the  attention  is  t 

concentrated  on  the  combination  of  the  two  pictures,  the  i 

impression  is  that  the  view  recedes  and  grows  bigger  while  the  t 

angle  is  increasing,  and  approaches  and  grows  smaller  while  the  ' 

angle  is  decreasing.  This  is  a very  curious  illusion  ; the  focal  ’ 

adjustment  tries  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  eye-balls,  but  lags  i 

behind,  and  is  all  the  more  puzzling  because  perfectly  useless,  ( 

since  the  distance  of  the  picture  remains  really  unaltered. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  see  how  far  the  stereoscope  can  ' 

really  give  the  impression  of  solidity  as  compared  with  what  we  i 

! learn  by  direct  binocular  vision. 

Obviously,  we  lose  all  information  due  to  focal  adjustment,  since 
the  pictures  are  on  a plane  surface  ; and  further  than  this, 
the  equality  of  focal  acljustmeut  all  over  the  apparently  solid 
object  is  in  opposition  to  the  constantly  varying  axial  con- 
vergence, and  to  a slight  extent  spoils  the  illusion.  The  effect 
of  this  is  perhaps  to  increase  the  impression  that  one  is 
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)king  at  a small  model  of  the  object  or  scene.  Eut  as 
mpared  with  an  inspection  of  a single  picture  with  both  eyes, 
,e  stereoscope  has  a great  advantage  in  two  respects.  In  the 
iigle  picture,  binocular  perspective  (the  combination  of  two 
ssimilar  impressions)  is  of  course  wanting,  but,  more  than  this, 
e flatness  of  the  surface  of  the  picture  asserts  itself,  both 
rough  axial  and  focal  adjustment,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
rspective  of  the  scene  represented.  By  closing  one  eye,  we 
t rid  to  a great  extent  of  this  obtrusive  flatness,  and  allow  the 
rial  perspective,  and  light  and  shade  of  the  pictures  to  pro- 
,ce  their  full  e.flect  almost  unhindered.  And  so,  at  the  Royal 
;ademy,  we  see  ladies  looking  at  a picture  through  a rolled-up 
talogue,  and  saying  : “Dear  me,  how  it  stands  out  1”  without, 
wever,  having  much  idea  why.  It  follows  from  this  that 
len  we  look  at  a small  picture  closely  with  both  eyes,  we 
Lensify  the  impression  of  flatness ; hence  the  greater  artistic 
lue  of  large  and  long-focus  pictures. 

There  are  still  some  points  to  be  explained  in  the  theory  of 
□ocular  perspective,  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
heatstone’s  theory  was  that  in  viewing  a solid  object  or  scene, 
'o  slightly  dissimilar  images  are  formed  in  the  two  eyes,  as 
•eady  explained,  but  the  mind  completely  unites  or  fuses  them 
to  one.  Whenever  there  occurs  such  complete  mental  fusion 
images  really  dissimilar  in  this  particular  way,  and  therefore 
capable  of  mathematical  coincidence,  the  result  is  a perception 
depth  of  space,  or  solidity,  or  relief. 

This  theory  is,  however,  the  result  of  imperfect  analysis  of 
Bual  impressions ; for  in  stereoscopic  diagrams  it  is  always 
issible  to  detect  the  doubling  on  which  the  perception  of  depth 
space  is  based.  It  is  a little  more  diflScult  in  ordinary  stereo - 
opic  pictures,  and  in  natural  scenes ; but  practice  and  close 
eervation  will  always  detect  it  in  these  also.  Wheatstone’s 
eory,  therefore,  seems  true  only  to  the  unpractised  and  un- 
iservant. 

Briicke,  Brewster,  and  I’rdvost,  by  more  careful  observation, 
sily  perceived  that  there  is  no  real  mental  fusion  of  the  two 
ssimilar  images.  Their  view  is  expressed  as  follows  by  Briicke  : 
■In  regarding  a solid  object,  or  a natural  scene,  or  two  stereo- 
opic  pictures  in  a stereoscope,  the  eyes  are  in  incessant  uncon- 
ious  motion,  and  the  observer,  by  alternately  greater  or  less 
Qvergence  of  the  axes,  combines  successively  the  diSerent  parts 
the  two  pictures  as  seen  by  the  two  eyes,  and  thus  by  running 
0 point  of  sight  back  and  forth  reaches  by  trial  a distinct 
rception  of  binocular  perspective  or  binocular  relief,  or  depth 
space  between  foreground  and  background. 

This  theory  is  a great  advance  on  Wheatstone’s,  but  although 
rtly  true,  it  is  evidently  not  the  whole  truth,  as  is  abundantly 
oved  by  the  two  following  cases  : — 

1.  If  we  set  up  two  sticks,  one  beyond  the  other,  and  look 
:edly  at  one  of  them  without  the  slightest  change  of  conver* 
nee,  we  are  yet  fully  conscious  of  the  depth  of  space  between 
e sticks.  Here  there  is  evidently  no  trial  combination  or 
nning  of  the  point  of  sight  back  and  forth. 

But  if  it  still  be  said  that  it  takes  place  unconsciously,  the 
ea  is  completely  disproved  by  Dove’s  experiment — 

2.  The  instantaneous  perception  of  binocular  relief  was  proved 

’ Dove,  who  showed  that  if  a natural  object,  or  a scene,  or  two 
sreoscopic  pictures,  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  an  electric  spark, 
e perspective  is  perfect,  though  the  duration  of  such  a spark  is 
ss  than  the  ^ second.  On  a dark  night  the  relative 

stance  of  the  objects  is  perfectly  perceived  by  the  light  of  a 
sh  of  lightning.  It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  any 
lange  of  optic  convergence  in  such  short  spaces  of  time, 
vidently,  therefore,  binocular  perspective  may  be  perceived 
ithout  such  change  of  convergence. 

Both  Wheatstone’s  and  Briicke’s  theories  are  therefore  im- 
irfect,  though  each  is  right  to  some  extent.  A new  theory  has 
!en  propounded  by  Dr.  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of 
ilifornia,  which,  though  hinted  at  by  Helmholtz,  has  not  been 
stinctly  formulated  by  him.  It  is  as  follows  : — All  objects  or 
)ints  of  objects,  either  beyond  or  nearer  than  the  point  of  sight, 
•e  seen  double  but  differently ; that  is,  those  beyond  are  seen 
y the  right  eye  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  sight,  and  by  the 
ft  eye  to  the  left ; while  those  nearer  than  the  point  of  sight 
■e  seen  also  double,  but  the  image  in  the  right  eye  is  to  the  left 
: the  point  of  sight,  and  that  in  the  left  eye  to  the  right.  This 
seen  and  understood  in  a moment  by  holding  up  two  fingers 
xaight  in  front  of  the  face,  at  one  foot  or  two  feet  distance 
apectively.  Looking  at  the  near  one  steadily  and  shutting  the 
ift  eye,  the  right  eye  sees  the  farther  finger  to  the  right  of  the 
carer  one,  and  so  on.  Le  Conte  expresses  it  briefly  by  saying 


we  see  farther  objects  doubled  homonymously,  and  nearer 
objects  doubled  heteronymously.  The  double  images  in  the 
former  case  are  united  by  less  convergence,  those  in  the  latter 
by  greater  convergence  of  the  optic  axes.  Now  Le  Conte’s 
theory  is  that  we  know  instinctively  and  without  trial,  in  any 
case  of  double  images,  whether  they  will  be  united  by  greater  or 
less  optic  convergence,  and  therefore  we  never  make  a mistake, 
or  attempt  to  unite  by  making  a wrong  movement  of  the  optic 
axes.  In  other  words,  the  eye  (or  the  mind)  instinctively  dis- 
tinguishes homonymous  from  heteronymous  images,  referring 
the  former  to  objects  beyond,  and  the  latter  to  objects  this  side 
of  the  point  of  sight.  Or,  we  may  put  it  more  briefly  thus  : — 
In  case  of  double  images,  each  eye,  as  it  were,  knows  its  own 
image,  and  knows  how  it  would  move  if  the  inclination  of  the 
optic  axes  were  altered-  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  perception  of  relief ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  relief  is 
made  clearer  by  a ranging  of  the  sight  back  and  forth,  and  a 
successive  combination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  object,  or 
scene,  or  pictures,  as  maintained  by  Briicke. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  theory  explains  all  the  facts  well’ 
up  to  a certain  point  By  careful  analysis  of  our  perceptions  wo 
can  trace  the  working  of  this  most  complex,  beautiful,  and  deli- 
cate optical  apparatus — for  really  the  two  eyes  and  the  optic 
nerves,  and  a part  of  the  brain,  form  together  one  instrument — 
up  to  a certain  point.  Changes,  physical,  and  even  chemical, 
can  be  detected  and  pursued  a long  way  ; but  there  is  a limit  to 
our  investigations.  At  a certain  stage  we  are  brought  up  short, 
and  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  something  super-physical 
and  super-chemical,  or  else  a physics  or  a chemistry  far  higher 
than  any  we  yet  know.  At  a certain  point  molecular  and 
chemical  change  is  repl.aced  by  sensation,  perception,  judgment, 
thought,  emotion.  AVe  pass  suddenly  into  another  and  wholly 
different  world,  where  reigns  an  entirely  different  order  of  phe- 
nomena. The  connection  between  these  two  orders  of  pheno- 
mena is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  must  ever  remain  so. 
Certain  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  certain  oxida- 
tions, with  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  urea,  on  the 
one  side ; and  on  the  other  there  appear  sensations,  conscious- 
ness, thoughts,  desires,  volitions.  But  how  or  why  they  are 
inter-dependent,  we  know  not,  and  can  never  hope  to  guess. 

I am  conscious  that  in  this  brief  resumi  of  the  chief  facts  of  bi- 
nocular vision,  I have  omitted  many  important  points,  and  have 
said  but  little  about  the  construction  of  stereoscopes,  or  about 
stereoscopic  photography.  My  object  was  ratherto  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  lesscommonly  known  facts  and  theories  that  underlie 
their  use.  I am  largely  indebted  for  what  I have  learnt  of  the 
subject  to  Le  Conte’s  book  on  “ Sight,”  Vol.  XXXIII.,  in  the 
International  Science  Series. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL 
AMATEUR  SOCIETY. 

B.  J.  SAYCE,  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, — And  addressing  you  as  a Society,  I add,  with  ^eat 
satisfaction,  the  magic  word  “ Ladies  !”  for,  happily,  the  Liver- 
pool Amateur  Photographic  Association  is  honoured  in  having 
the  names  of  ladies  on  its  roll  of  members.  May  their  num- 
bers increase  and  their  presence  brighten  our  meetings,  for  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  with  feminine  delicacy  in  the  practice  of 
photography  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I may  judge  of  the 
general  skill  of  our  lady  members  from  the  examples  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the 
next  epoch  of  our  Society’s  career,  we  may  find  our  fair  si.sters 
rivals  of  the  first  rank  ; yet  we  need  not  wish  the  contrary,  for 
such  competition  cannot  fail  to  be  both  agreeable  and  in- 
structive. 

Our  Society  now  enters  on  its  twenty-fifth  year.  A quarter  of 
a century  has  nearly  passed  since  a few  of  the  then  amateur 
photographers  of  Liverpool  met  together  to  establish  it  strictly 
as  an  association  of  amateurs,  and  I hope,  as  such,  it  will  long 
continue  to  flourish  ; also  that  the  members  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  maintaining  a prestige  worthy  of  the  earliest  founded 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  in  England. 

There  are  those  in  our  ranks  who  can  recall  the  days  of  the 
infancy  of  phitography,  and  know  from  experience  by  what 
patient  an(l  persevering,  but  always  interesting  study,  the 
gradients  have  been  traversed  to  the  present  height  ; yet  we  are 
very  far  from  the  summit,  though  fifty  years  of  progress  are 
now  recorded. 
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Coincident  with  this  circumstance  we  are  proud  to  own  as  an 
honorary  and  honoured  member  one  who,  as  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher, now  arrives  at  his  jubilee  in  this  charming  pursuit. 
He  is  our  link  between  the  present  and  the  time  when  photo- 
graphy was  not,  and  among  us  hearty  and  strong,  as  genial  and 
helpful  to  the  utmost,  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  all  will  unite 
with  me  in  wishing  many  happy  new  years  to  our  vetsran, 
Mr.  James  Alexander  Forrest. 

My  idea  had  been  that,  in  this  address,  we  should  “ not  only 
consider  the  present  by  looking  round,  and  the  future  by  looking 
on,  but  the  past  by  looking  back  but  Mr.  Forrest  has,  in  a very 
extensive  manner,  dealt  with  the  past  (with  the  events  of  which, 
as  regard  our  art- science,  he  has  been  intimately  associated)  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  20th 
instant,  intended  as  an  avant-courier  to  our  international  exhibi- 
tion of  photographs.  I will,  therefore,  in  a general  way,  limit 
myself  to  stating  that  there  was  good  work  done  in  those  early 
days  by  Lancashire  men.  The  great  sister  cities  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  can  show  negative  work  of  bygone  days  which, 
excepting  the  feature  of  rapidity,  will  excite  intense  admiration 
now  ; but  they  are  of  dilTerent  schools.  Manchester,  having  found 
a sure  path,  followed  it  with  that  determination  which  has 
always  been  the  characteristic  of  her  sons.  The  collodio-albumeu 
process,  to  which  I allude,  though  somewhat  slow,  even  then, 
was  one  to  be  relied  upon,  and  its  followers  men  who  knew  well 
how  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Now,  with  regard  to  ourselves.  On  one  occasion,  being 
introduced  to  a gentleman  in  London,  it  was  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  I came  from  Liverpool.  Oh,”  said  my  new  friend, 
“that  is  America.”  I asked  why?  and  was  told,  “You  are 
Yankees  in  your  habits.”  Well,  perhaps  he  was  not  wrong  in 
his  estimate,  for  while  our  Manchester  brothers  (I  do  not  intend  a 
pun,  though  one  bears  the  name  of  Brothers,  and  would  ably 
illustrate  my  point)  were  steadily  drawing  things  of  beauty  from 
their  well-tried  collodio-albumen,  Liverpool  was  running  after 
processes  that  were  new. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  among  us  men  not  easily  daunted 
by  difficulties,  and  scarcely  had  the  emulsion  process  been 
hatched  than  our  Mr.  Osmond  R.  Green,  who  had  up  to  that 
time  coated  plates  12  by  10  inches,  provided  himself  with  a 
camera  to  produce  direct  negatives  24  inches  by  18,  and  ably 
demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  the  early  fonnulm  of  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  he  may  again 
be  able  to  gladden  us  by  the  exhibition  of  his  entire  collection  of 
those  gigantic  and  beautiful  productions  ; nor  could  there  be  a 
more  healthy  stimulus  to  beginners,  for  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  stage  of  their  preparation  and  subsequent  treatment, 
down  to  the  finished  mounted  print,  was  personal  work  in  his 
case,  and  the  novice  who  has  just  purchased  his  dozen 
quarter-plates  will,  perhaps,  never  realise  what  such  work 
^ant,  for  there  is  now  a “ royal  road  ” to  excellent  results,  free 
from  the  stumbling  blocks  daily  met  with  by  the  men  who  be- 
longed to  those  days,  whUe  in  the  matter  of  cost,  the  burden 
not  only  to  the  beginner,  but  to  the  old  hand,  is  very  appreciably 
lessened,  and  without  a thought  of  having  to  stay  up,  night  after 
night,  till  the  smaller  hours  began  to  grow  in  number,  to  the 
injury  of  health  and  disgust  of  the  family,  preparing  that  batch 
of  uncertain  bath  plates  which  was  to  form  the  stock  for  a holi- 
day tour,  all  can,  for  a few  shillings,  supplj'  themselves  with 
plates  or  films  which  are  clean,  rapid,  excellent  in  every  respect, 
and  capable  of  almost  automatic  development.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  may  thank  our  stars  that  those  days  of  labour  will 
never  return,  though  it  will  be  not  less  necessaiy  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  future  that  every  amateur  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  classics  of  our  art,  and  strive  to  unveil  its 
further  resources. 

L,t  U3  now  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the  photographic  horizon. 
We  li  ive,  firstly,  the  battle  of  the  sensitive  surfaces — those  sup- 
ported on  glass,  and  those  on  paper  or  tissue  ; and  while  it  will 
be  for  workers  with  glass  to  show  cause  for  continuance  of  its 
burdensome  weight  for  landscape  work,  and  its  liability  to 
fracture,  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  a lighter  medium  must 
be  prepared  to  furnish  results  as  will  answer  all  possible  objec- 
tions to  their  use.  1 trust  we  shall,  this  summer,  have  this 
matter  brought  to  a practical  issue  at  our  excursions.  Yet  why 
outdoor  only,  when  the  magnesium  flash,  combined  with  ex- 
treme sensitiveness,  is  opening  up  new  and  hitherto  unattain- 
able visions  for  our  lenses  to  perpetuate  ? 

Permanency  of  printed  surfaces  is  occupying,  as  it  should, 
great  attention.  How  few  works  of  the  old  masters  could  be 
gathered  together  to  form  a (>ermaaent  gallery ! Some  have 
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stood  well  where  washing  and  other  details  of  manipulation 
have  been  thorough.  But  these  are  the  exceptions.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  indelible  carbon,  and  probably  with  developed  prints, 
posterity  may  have  opportunities  of  comparison  which  are  denied 
to  us. 

With  the  exception  of  what  our  worthy  Secretary  has  done, 
I cannot  find  that  our  members  have  interested  themselves  in 
orthochromatic  photography.  Tlie  relation  which  coloured 
objects  present  to  the  observer  it  is  highly  important  to  pre- 
serve. We  all  know  how  misleading  attempts  to  rejiroduce  colour 
in  proper  balance  have  hitherto  been,  and  in  this  branch  there 
is  great  room  for  experiment,  which  I commend  to  those  who  are 
blessed  with  the  leisure  essential  to  success. 

Production  of  great  pictures  by  enlargement  of  small  nega- 
tives, and  reduction  of  the  same  to  lantern  slides,  have  never, 
perhaps,  been  so  enthusiastically  pursued  as  at  present,  and 
these  delightful  transmutations  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  for 
there  is  nothing  of  mystery  in  their  treatment.  By  the  former 
we  avoid  the  impedimenta  of  bulk  and  weight  in  travel,  and 
the  latter  afford  amusement  and  edification,  simulbmeously,  to 
vast  numbers,  who  by  no  other  means  could  be  so  easily  in- 
structed and  plcivsed. 

As  all  are  aware,  this  will  be  an  eventful  year  in  our  Society’s 
history.  We  have  an  energetic  and  .able  committee  which  bas 
charge  of  a forthcoming  International  Photographic  Exhibition, 
and  is  endeavouring  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible.  They 
will  do  their  share,  but  they  rely  upon  your  co-operation.  From 
what  we  see  of  each  other’s  work  it  is  certain  that  nearly  all 
have  good  negatives,  and,  having  such,  let  each  member  be 
represented  on  the  walls  of  the  Art  Gallery.  A hearty  reponse 
has  been  made  to  the  announcements,  and  from  distant  places 
we  have  many  promises  of  support  ; we  may  also  count  on 
valuable  help  from  our  active  offshoots  on  the  Cheshire  side ; 
and  the  Birkenhead  Society,  whose  annual  goiru  is  usually  held 
at  this  season,  has  caused  it  to  be  omitted — an  act  of  courtesy 
which  we  highly  appreciate. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  (T.  W.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  J.P.)  has 
kindly  consented  to  inaugurate  proceedings  at  the  conversazione 
which  will  precede  the  public  opening,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
magnificent  galleries  in  which  the  work  of  art  purchased  by  our 
Corporation  as  a permanent  collection  (would  I could  say  the 
same  for  photographic  studies  *)  will  be  thrown  open  for  pro- 
menaders  ; it  is  also  expected  that  the  occasion  will  be  rendered 
more  interesting  by  the  presence  of  many  whose  names  are 
household  words  in  the  world  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 
Lantern  exhibitions  will  bean  attractive  feature,  and  your  con- 
tributions of  the  best  slides  will  be  highly  useful  for  these 
oecasions. 

Those  who  were  oresent  last  year,  when  Whitby  views  were 
shown,  will  know  that  we  may  expect  a great  treat  to-night  in 
illustrations  of  holiday  tours  by  ilessrs.  A.  W.  Beer  and  A.  W. 
Cornish.  So,  in  conclusion,  1 beg  to  express  my  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  election 
to  this  office,  and  my  hope  that  the  year  may  be  marked  as  one 
of  progress  and  prosperity  to  yourselves  personally,  and  to  the 
Society  as  a Liverpool  institution. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PRINTING  PRESS, 

BY  n.  TRUEM.ON  WOOD.* 

Theiie  are,  however,  other  means  for  producing  type  blocks 
by  photography,  in  which  etching  is  not  employed.  If  a thick 
film  of  sensitised  gelatine  be  exposed  under  a negative  and 
soaked  in  water  after  exposure,  we  get  what  is  known  as  a swelled 
gelatine  relief,  the  unexposed  parts,  of  course,  swelling  up, 
while  the  others  remain  unaffected.  A cast  from  such  a relief 
forms  the  model  of  a printing  surface,  from  which,  by  a 
duplicate  process  of  casting,  or  electrotyping,  the  actual  metal 
printing-block  is  obtained  ; or,  by  a variation  of  this  process, 
the  gelatine,  instead  of  being  swelled,  can  be  washed  away 
entirely  by  hot  water,  and  a mould  from  a cast  of  this  sort 
serves  for  the  production  of  the  ultimate  electrotype.  The 
relief  obtained  by  these  devices  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
slight,  and  it  is  usual  to  increase  it  in  the  whites  of  the  picture 
by  the  addition  of  melted  wax  on  to  the  mould  from  which  the 
final  elecrotype  is  taken.  A convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
hold  a piece  of  wax  against  a heated  rod  of  metal,  so  that  the  wax 
may  run  down  the  metal  and  be  guided  by  the  point  to  the 

• ContinuecUrom  pugo  75, 
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tarts  required.  Messrs.  Dawson,  whose  very  ingenious  wax 
trocess  I must  debar  myself  from  describing,  since  it  is  not  a 
thotographic  one,  uses,  both  for  it  ’and  for  their  photo-reiief 
trocess,  a special  pen,  which  is  kept  hot  by  a small  gas-jet,  and 
rhich  allows  the  wax  to  be  delivered  with  as  much  facility  as 
nk  is  by  an  ordinary  pen. 

tjuite  recently,  Herr  Husnik,  of  Vienna,  has  made  a new 
leparture  in  the  production  of  relief  blocks  by  printing  from 
he  surface  of  the  gelatine  itself.  Details  of  the  process  have 
lot  yet  been  published,  and  1 have  no  practical  knowledge  of  it 
nyself.  So  far  as  I understand  it,  the  film  of  sensitised  gelatine 
iter  exposure  is  reversed,  and  developed  in  the  same  way  as  a 
larbon  print ; but  instead  of  plain  water  being  used,  the 
leveveloping  solution  is  a saturated  solution  of  bichromate. 
This,  I suppose,  has  a further  hardening  effect  upon  the  film, 
ind  it  is  also  certainly  a more  energetic  solvent  of  the  soft  parts 
han  water.  At  all  events,  the  film  thus  treated  can  be  mounted 
ipon  a zinc  backing,  and,  when  dry,  used  for  printing  with  type. 

It  will  now  be  clear  that,  by  one  or  other  of  the  above- 
iescribed  processes,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  any  negative  in 
ine  or  stipple  a block  which  can  be  used  in  an  ordinary  type- 
irinting  press  ; and  as  such  a negative  can  be  obtained  from  a 
picture  of  any  character,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  the  power  of 
producing  a printing- block  from  any  print,  sketch,  or  drawing 
)f  any  character.  A line  engraving  may  be  thus  treated,  or  an 
stching  or  a pen-and-ink  sketch  made  on  purpose;  or  even  a 
pencil  drawing.  Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Hamerton  pub- 
ished  his  well-known  work  on  “ Etchers  and  Etching,”  he  was 
mxiuus  to  print  as  a vignette  on  his  title-page  a reproduction 
of  an  etching.  To  do  this,  he  was  then  obliged  to  have  a wood- 
cut  made,  and  the  job  must,  I shonld  think,  have  been  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  that  the  artist  who  executed  it  ever 
undertook.  The  production  of  such  an  illustration  would  at 
the  present  time  be  a bit  of  ordinary  commercial  work,  and 
would  be  turned  out  by  any  one  of  a dozen  or  more  firms  at  so 
many  pence  a square  inch. 

The  next  question  is,  how  from  the  ordinary  half-tone 
negative,  with  every  gradation  of  shadow  between  pure  white 
and  intense  black,  is  it  possible  to  produce  a negative  in  which 
there  is  really  only  one  gradation  from  black  to  white,  the  inter- 
mediate shadows  being  represented  by  masses  of  broad  or  narrow 
lines,  or  of  lines  or  dots  at  varying  distances  apart  ? The 
devices  which  have  been  employed  to  attain  this  end  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  they 
may  vary  considerably  according  to  the  class  of  printing  which 
is  to  be  employed.  If  a surface  block  is  wanted  the  lices  must 
be  fairly  bold  and  strong,  the  grain  must  be  open,  and  the 
amount  of  relief  should  be  considerable.  If  the  printing  is  to 
be  from  an  intaglio  plate  very  much  less  relief  is  required,  and 
the  grain  may  be  very  slight — indeed,  sometimes  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  merely  enough  tooth,  or  roughness,  to  the  plate  to  enable 
it  to  hold  the  ink.  For  photo-lithography,  again,  a very  fine 
grain  or  texture  will  suffice. 

So  little  grain  is  wanted  for  an  intaglio  plate,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  produce  a printing-plate  direct  from  a half-tone 
positive  ; and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  earliest  plates  were 
made  by  Talbot  and  others.  Talbot’s  plan  was  simply  to  coat  a 
copper-plate  with  bichromated  gelatine,  and  to  expose  it  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  plate,  after  exposure,  was  placed  in  an 
etching  bath.  Where  the  gelatine  remained  soluble,  the  etching 
fluid  passed  through  and  attacked  the  copper  below  ; where  it 
was  insoluble,  it  prevented  the  passage  of  the  fluid,  and  the 
copper  was  entirely  protected.  In  the  parts  where  the  insolu- 
bility extended  to  a less  depth — that  is,  in  the  various  ranges 
of  half-tones  in  the  picture,  the  copper  was  attacked  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  variations  in  relief  thus  obtained, 
combined  with  the  tooth  or  roughness  given  by  the  natural 
action  of  the  etching  fluid,  was  sufificient  for  printing  purposes. 
Many  of  the  modern  methods  are  founded  on  this  same  principle, 
but  additional  means  are  generally  employed  for  giving  the 
required  grain. 

Of  the  various  means  employed  to  attain  the  desired  end,  I 
believe  that  the  majority  may  be  arranged  under  one  or  other 
of  the  following  two  heads  ; either  the  print  from  the  negative 
is  taken  on  a sensitive  surface  capable  of  being  made  to  show 
granularity  in  one  shape  or  another,  or  the  half  tones  of  the 
original  picture  are  broken  up  in  a purely  mechanical  fashion  by 
imprimiog  on  the  sensitive  surface  a uniform  grain  or  tint  or 
net- work.  As  a rule,  this  breaking- up  is  effected  by  interposing 
a screen  on  which  a suitable  “ tint  ” has  been  photographed 
between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  surface.  Such  a screen 


may  be  obtained  by  copying  the  lines  printed  on  paper  from  a 
specially  ruled  copperplate.* 

Now,  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  give  any  clear  reason  why 
this  chopping  up  a picture  into  little  squares — a device  which 
is  said  by  calumnious  critics  to  produce  a result  like  looking  at 
a picture  through  a gridiron — should  have  the  effect  it  does. 
The  precise  devices  employed  to  produce  the  really  marvellous 
results  which  are  produced  by  its  aid  are,  for  the  most  part, 
trade  secrets.  Various  patents  have  been  taken  out,  but  you 
will  have  to  study  tho.se  patents  a very  long  time  before  you 
will  get  much  information  out  of  them.  Skill  and  ingenuity, 
clever  manipulation,  and  a knowledge  of  minute  details — 
wrinkles,  in  fact — are  the  main  factors.  To  judge  of  the  results, 
you  have  only  to  look  at  the  very  interesting  collection  of 
examples  which  the  kindness  of  the  principal  makers  and  users 
of  process-blocks  has  enabled  me  to  show  here  this  evening. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  these  process-blocks— and 
the  methods  with  which  we  are  at  this  moment  dealing  are 
practically  employed  almost  entirely  for  surface-blocks — is  the 
extreme  care  and  very  great  skill  which  are  required  in  printing 
them.  As  you  may  see  by  the  specimens  of  the  blocks  them- 
selves exhibited  this  evening,  they  are  all  extremely  shallow.  An 
ordinary  printer,  given  a process-blook  to  work  from,  generally 
succeeds  in  producing  nothing  but  a black  smear,  and  the  illus- 
trations which  are  now  so  successfully  used  in  many  of  our 
illustrated  papers  reflect,  in  fact,  more  credit  on  the  printer  even 
than  on  the  maker  of  the  block.  For  some  time  foreign  coun- 
tries had  the  advantage  of  us  in  this  respect,  but  our  printers  are 
now  becoming  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  processes,  and 
they  are,  I am  glad  to  say,  showing  themselves  quite  capable  of 
making  the  best  use  of  them. 

We  may  next  consider  those  methods  in  which  the  print  is 
taken  on  surfaces  capable  of  showing  a grain.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  the  bichromatised  film,  when  wetted,  has  a property 
of  reticulating  or  covering  itself  with  minute  vermicular  mark- 
ings. This  tendency  is  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  film  of 
a deliquescent  salt.  The  character  of  the  reticulation  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  film, 
and  its  amount  varies  with  the  amount  of  exposure  to  light. 
Where  tho  gelatine  is  unaffected  by  light,  it  is  thoroughly  soluble, 
and  there  will  be  no  reticulation.  In  the  highest  lights,  again, 
the  gelatine  will  not  swell,  but  remains  unaffected  by  the  water; 
and  here,  also,  there  is  no  reticulation.  In  the  shadows  the 
reticulation  will  be  graduated  ; it  is  slightest  where  the  light 
has  aeted  slightly,  and  it  increases  till  it  begins  to  merge  into 
the  solid  shadows. 

We  have,  therefore,  after  exposure  and  soaking,  a film  with 
the  high  lights  raised  and  smooth,  the  middle  tones  partly  raised 
and  grained,  and  the  solid  blacks  depressed  and  smooth.  A cast 
from  this  represents  a typographical  block.  It  is  not  easy  to 
electrotype  from  wet  gelatine,  so  that  it  is  better  to  take  a cast 
from  the  gelatine,  and  reproduce  this  by  a double  electrotyping, 
or  by  a second  casting.  The  picture  on  the  screen  is  a repro- 
duction of  a print  from  an  old  Pretsch  block,  and  shows  very 
well  the  way  in  which  the  grain  works  itself  into  the  details  of 
the  picture.  Pretsch’s  process  is  one  which  really  gives  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  not  extremely  difficult.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  carry  out  work  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Pretsch,  and 
to  produce  actual  commercial  results,  was  Mr.  Dallas.  Mr.  Dallas’s 
process  is  a secret  one,  and  I have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  way  in  which  his  results  are  attained.  They  are,  however, 
very  similar  to  what  could  be  got  by  modifications  of  the  Pretsch 
process. 

To  the  same  class  of  processes  belongs  the  modifications  of 
Captain  Abney’s  papyrotype,  recently  introduced  by  Sergeant- 
Major  Husband,  and  known  as  Papyrntint.  It  is  a transfer 
process.  The  print  is  taken  on  paper  sensitized  with  bichro- 
mate mixed  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  common  salt,  a 
mixture  which  certainly  produces  a very  nice  smooth  grain. 
The  process  is  intended  for  photo-lithography,  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  to  the  amateur  of  having  been  very  fully  and 
clearly  described.  The  photograph  which  I show  may  servo  for 
comparison,  but  a better  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  results 
by  an  inspection  of  the  full  series  of  specimens,  which  1 owe  to 
the  kindness  of  Captain  Maycock. 

Another  method  of  introducing  texture  Into  the  sensitive 
surface  has  been  the  introduction  into  it  of  some  granular 

• Diagrams,  showing  the  nature  of  the  screens  used,  and  the  effect  i f 
their  application  to  a half-tone  negative,  were  shown,  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  a number  of  slides  from  pictures  produced  by  certain  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  which  a screen  is  used. 
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material.  That  ingenious  and  prolific  inventor,  the  late  Walter 
Woodbury,  mixed  crushed  glass  or  other  powder  with  the  gela- 
tine, and  ultimately  got  a printing  plate  by  electrotyping. 
Methods  of  this  nature  give  a very  flat  and  uniform  grain,  as 
might  be  expected  ; and  this  led  Colonel  Waterhouse  to  seek  for 
what  he  termed  a discriminating  grain,  which  should  be  closer  in 
the  shade  than  in  the  high-lights.  He  sifted  waxed  sand  over 
a wet  gelatine  relief  which  had  been  developed  on  a metal  plate, 
the  sand  having  been  stirred  up  in  melted  wax  till  all  the  grains 
had  been  coated  with  the  wax.  When  the  sand  was  dusted  off, 
after  the  relief  was  dry,  it  was  found  that  the  little  pits  made  by 
it  were  deepest  in  the  thick  parts  of  the  relief,  and  shallower  in 
the  thinner  parts  ; where  the  metal  was  bare  no  sand  had 
adhered,  and  a smooth  surface  was  left.  From  the  plate  thus 
prepared  an  electrotype  was  taken. 

A modification  of  this  method  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sawyer, 
of  the  Autotype  Company,  and  described  by  him  before  the 
Photographic  Society.  Powdered  graphite  was  introduced  into 
the  film,  in  order  to  improve  the  conducting  qualities  of  the 
material,  and  render  the  electrotyping  easier.* 

If  what  I have  said  has  not  been  enough,  at  all  events  the 
collection  on  the  walls  of  the  Club  will  suffice  to  show  how  great 
and  how  valuable  a power  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
iirtist  by  the  union  of  photography  with  the  printing-press. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  having  any- 
thing he  likes  to  draw  in  line  reproduced  in  absolute  facsimile. 
Of  course,  it  will  only  be  in  facsimile.  The  camera  will  not 
touch  up  careless  work,  render  in  accurate  and  delicate  line  the 
sketchy  indications  of  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  but  that  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  camera.  There  must  be  one  artist  to  the  work, 
not  two.  The  first  man  must  do  all  the  work,  not  leave  half  of 
it  to  the  wood-engraver.  And  then  consider  what  freedom  the 
process  gives  him.  The  wood-engraver  is  closely  linked  by  the 
trammels  of  his  art.  By  dint  of  the  greatest  skill  and  the 
greatest  ingenuity,  he  has  overcome  the  enormous  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  art,  but  the  limitations  are 
there  all  the  same.  Every  day  gives  the  proof.  Look  at  the 
illustrated  papers,  at  the  magazines,  at  the  newest  illustrated 
books  : everywhere  we  find  that  free  sketches,  reproduced  by 
processes  in  which  photography  has  generally  a share,  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  older  woodcuts.  Or  ask  the  wood  engravers. 
The  whole  class  of  engravers  on  wood  are,  I am  very  sorry  to 
say,  sufl'eriug  under  the  competition  of  the  new  processes. 
That  this  should  be  so  is  surely  a distinct  loss,  except  that 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  artistic  faculty  will  find  fresh 
means  of  expressing  itself  as  the  older  fashions  give  way  to  the 
new  ; but  it  is  no  use  denying  the  fact. 

And  so  far  as  drawings  in  line  are  concerned,  to  stigmatise 
the  new  methods  as  mechanical  seems  to  me  to  be  simply 
ridiculous.  They  are  no  more  mechanical  than  the  ancient 
method  of  etching,  in  which  chemical  means  were  and  are 
employed  to  fix  into  metal  the  very  handiwork  of  the  artist. 
To  me  they  seem  absolutely  less  mechanical  than  the  very  art  of 
wood-engraving  itself,  when  it  is  pursued  by  anybody  else  than 
the  man  who  has  actually  drawn  the  picture  that  he  is  carving 
on  to  the  wood. 

When  it  is  a case  of  the  translation  into  a printing  surface  of 
a wash  drawing  made  for  the  purpose,  or  of  a picture  in  colour, 
the  case  is  of  course  diiierent.  Here  the  epithet  of  mechanical 
is  more  truly  deserved  ; whether  any  harm  is  done  by  the 
epithet  is  another  matter.  It  is  a handy  term  of  abuse,  and 
that  is  all.  We  may  appeal  to  the  facts.  The  finest  of  the 
photogravures  shown  this  evening  prove  beyond  question  that 
by  one  means  or  another  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  light 
and  shade  can  be  rendered  in  a graduated  stipple  or  tint.  Yes, 
says  I he  enemy,  but  this  is  hand-work.  Well,  so  far  as  it  is 
hand  - work,  it  is  at  least  not  mechanical  (take  whichever  horn  of 
the  dilemma  you  please),  but,  m a fact,  the  accusation  is  only 
partly  true,  while,  if  it  were  wholly  true,  it  would  not  matter. 
What  is  to  be  considered  is  the  result.  As  a matter  of  photo- 
graphic interest,  we  set  great  store  by  an  untouched  plate.  As 
a matter  of  artistic  value,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  matter  a 
whit  whether  photography  has  done  more  than  serve  as  a basis 
on  which  some  skilful  craftsman  has  worked.  It  may  make  all 
the  diflerence  in  the  cost  of  production,  but  once  produced  the 
picture  ought  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

When  it  comes  to  the  reproduction  ef  photographs  direct  from 
nature,  we  are  dealing  with  a different  condition  of  things  alto- 


•  To  illustrate  this  part  of  the  lecture  slides  were  shown  from  riotures 
produced  by  the  methods  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Dawson’s  process,  by 
Messrs.  Gouinl’s  photogravure  process,  &c. 


gether.  Let  me  make  a clean  breast  of  it.  1 never  could  fully 
appreciate  the  art  of  building  up  photographic  pictures  by  the 
aid  of  models.  I admire  to  the  full  the  genuine  artistic  powers 
displayed  by  many  who  devote  themselves  to  this  most  difficult 
branch  of  photography,  as  well  as  their  technical  skill.  I should 
be  proud  if  I could  myself  turn  out  work  half  so  good.  Never- 
theless I never  can  be  quite  happy  over  it.  It  always  smacks 
of  the  green  room.  The  photographer  can  do  no  better  than 
his  models,  and  they,  for  the  life  of  them,  cannot  help  sitting 
for  their  likenesses,  and  showing  it.  You  can  pass  a vote  of 
censure  on  me  if  you  like,  Liberavi  animani  meam.  After  all, 
perhaps,  you  will  admit  that  the  best  picture,  the  picture  that 
appeals  most  to  the  human  mind,  will  be  that  which  has  the 
impress  of  the  human  mind  upon  it,  and  that  no  mere  trans- 
cript of  natural  facts,  however  beautiful  and  however  accurate, 
can  appeal  so  re.adily  or  so  swiftly  to  us  as  the  picture  which  has 
been  translated  for  us  through  the  intervention  of  the  artist’s  mind, 
which  tells  us,  not  merely  what  there  is  for  us  to  see,  but  what 
the  .skilled  eye  saw,  and  what  the  clever  brain  selected  as  best 
for  us  to  see. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  point  for  discussion  this  evening. 
I have  been  endeavouring  to  indicate  to  you  the  methods,  or 
some  few  of  the  methods,  which  have  been  employed  to  render, 
as  permanent  pictures  in  printers’  ink,  the  productions  of  the 
photographic  camera.  I hope  I have  convinced  you  that  what- 
ever can  be  photographed  can  be  reproduced  on  a printing  sur- 
face capable  of  being  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  printer. 
I hope,  also,  that  I have  shown  those  artists  who  are  present 
that  they  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  competition  of  this  branch 
of  photography.  So  far  from  this,  they  ought  to,  as  many  of 
them  do,  regard  it  as  a valuable  means  of  popularising  their 
work,  and  as  a most  useful  aid  in  giving  expression  to  their 
ideas. 

As  one  man  can  best  express  himself  with  the  brush,  another 
with  the  burin,  a third  with  the  etching- needle,  and  a fourth 
with  the  graver,  why  should  we  not  have  a yet  newer  school  who 
will  work  within  the  limits  laid  down  for  those  whose  sketches 
are  to  be  reproduced  in  the  camera  ? 

Why,  again,  should  not  a mezzotint  engraver  be  content  to 
take  a plate  on  which  as  much  work  has  been  done  by  photo- 
graphy as  photogi’aphy  can  do,  and  work  it  up  to  the  best  pos- 
sible point  ? 

This  is  really  the  way  in  which  artists  should  regard  the 
photographic  methods.  They  should  accept  them  as  valuable 
allies.  The  time  for  sneering  at  them  has  gone  by. 


Those  who  experiment  with,  or  use,  the  luiigiiesium 
flash  light  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  danger  ; a point 
upon  which  we  have  alreaily  touched. 

Anthony's  Bulletin  reports  a fatal  accident  in  these  words: 
— “ It  appears  that  ,Tohn  E.  Richardson,  of  Germantown 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a mixture  containing  magnesium,  picric  acid,  and  potas- 
sium chlorate,  for  photographic  light,  and  that  while  doing 
so  the  mass  exploded,  burning  his  face  and  hands  and 
rupturing  his  left  eye.  As  a result  of  these  injuries  he 
died  a few  days  ago.” 

Few  mixtures  of  an  explosive  kind  are  so  dangerous  as 
those  containing  picric  acid  and  potassium  cldorate,  very 
moderate  friction  causing  explo.sion.  Anthony’s  Bulletin, 
the  opinion  of  which  commands  resjject  as  being  edited 
by  two  eminent  chemists.  Prof.  Chandler  and  his  demon- 
strator, Arthur  II.  Elliott,  deprecates  the  use  of  potassium 
chlorate  in  any  form. 

The  following  remarks,  also  from  the  editors  of  the 
Bulletin,  merit  careful  consideration: — “We  have  been 
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Host  careful,  ever  since  the  advent  of  these  Hash  powders, 
;o  warn  our  readers  against  the  use  of  potassium  chlorate 
,n  them ; and  we  have  repeatedly  condemned  its  use,  from 
i thorough  knowledge  of  what  we  were  talking  about,  and 
i kindly  feeling  towards  our  fellow-men.  It  is  positively 
iruel  to  place  in  the  hands  of  people  ignorant  of  its  pro- 
aerties  a percussion  powder  of  the  worst  possible  character 
,hat  the  slightest  friction  will  cause  an  explosion  in.” 


“Furthermore,  the  presence  of  any  organic  substance 
mly  aggravates  the  trouble  and  facilitates  explosion,  unless 
)reseDt  in  quantities  that  untit  the  mixture  for  its  specific 
jurpose , a flashing  light.  The  presence  of  picric  acid  in 
Iiese  mixtures,  instead  of  mitigating  the  danger,  only  adds 
hereto  ; for  this  particular  compound  is  itself  an  explosive 
naterial.”  Indeed,  some  yearn  ago,  this  very  picric  acid 
ffas  proposed  as  a constituent  of  a new  kind  of  gunpowder, 
out  the  idea  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
;he  mixture  was  so  readily  exploded  by  friction  or  per- 
jussion.” 


The  Times,  we  note,  ignores  all  mention  of  certain  pho- 
tographs which  were  produced  as  evidence  in  a recent 
action  for  damages  against  a railway  company  for  injuries 
sustained.  Most  of  the  other  dailies  record  the  fact  (hat 
photographs  of  the  plaintifl'  were  produced  showing  the 
effect  of  these  injuries.  At  what  stage  of  the  plaintiff’s 
illness  these  photographs  were  taken  we  are  not  told,  but 
if  immediately  after  the  accident  they  must  have  been 
very  convincing,  because,  according  to  the  Times,  she  (the 
olaintiff  was  a lady)  had  her  nose  tattooed,  and  her  face 
otherwise  damaged.  We  fancy,  however,  from  the 
remarks  of  the  counsel,  that  she  was  not  photographed 
until  some  time  after,  so  as  to  show  the  difference  in  her 
state  of  health.  If  so,  perhaps  the  Times  did  not  attach 
much  value  to  the  photographic  evidence,  probably  know- 
ing it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a person  look  well  or  ill, 
simply  by  peculiarities  of  lighting,  exposure,  and  develop- 
ment In  regard  to  being  photographed  immediately 
ifter  meeting  with  an  accident,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
nobody  should  neglect  this  precaution.  A doctor’s  evi- 
ience  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  coupled  with  a photo- 
jraph  of  a cut  face  or  a dislocated  limb  it  would  be  irre- 
sistible. 

An  artist  much  in  request  among  illustrated  papers  ns 
El  limner  of  portraits  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  level  of  popularity  is  to  be  found  in  the  shop  of  the 
photograph  dealer.  “I  went  the  other  day,”  he  says, 
“ into  a well-known  photographic  print  establishment,  and 
asked  for  two  photographs  which  I thought  he  might  have. 
“ I want  a portrait  of  Mr.  So-and-so,”  I said.  “ Never 
heard  of  him,”  was  the  reply.  This  celebrity  was,  per- 
haps, not  much  known  out  of  his  circle,  although  the 
circle  is  a tolerably  wide  one,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
print-seller  was  to  be  excused.  I tried  him  again  with 
celebrity  No.  2,  which  was  Lord  Brabourne,  better  known 
as  the  Right  Hon.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  politician,  com- 
pany director,  and  author  of  a popular  book  of  fairy  tales. 
“ Never  heard  of  him,”  was  the  stereotyped  reply.  It  did 


not  strike  me  as  surprising  that  the  photographs  I wanted 
were  not  on  sale,  but  what  did  strike  me  was  the  tone  of 
contempt  of  the  dealer.  In  his  opinion  everybody  whose 
photograph  was  not  to  be  purchased  was  a nonentity. 
From  his  point  of  view  he  was  undoubtedly  right.” 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  accident — not  by  any  means 
so  severe  as  at  first  reported — to  Mdlle.  Seinde  will  deter 
others  from  being  photographed  in  such  a hazardous  posi- 
tion as  that  chosen  by  the  lady,  namely,  with  her  head  in 
the  mouth  of  a lion.  Such  a task  must  be  rough,  both 
on  the  photographer  and  the  lion,  and  probably  the 
two  were  equally  frightened  at  the  appearance  of  each 
other.  Any  way,  the  photographer  might  well  be  excused 
if  he  wei'e  a little  nervous  in  the  presence  of  a lion^ 
while  the  latter,  fatigued  at  holding  his  jaws  so  long  in 
one  position,  is  to  be  pardoned  if  his  muscles  relaxed,  and 
his  teeth  came  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  fool-hardy 
lady.  There  are  two  reasons  put  forward  as  to  why  the 
animal  closed  his  mouth  suddenly.  One  is  that  he  was 
startled  by  the  magnesium  flash,  and  the  other  that  his 
fright  was  caused  by  the  voice  of  the  lady  calling  out  to 
the  photographer  to  make  haste.  However,  it  does  not 
matter  much  which  theory  is  correct.  What  is  more  im- 
portant is,  did  the  photographer  get  his  negative  I If 
he  was  successful,  it  is  certain  that  Mdlle.  Seinde  h:is  got 
a much  more  sensational  picture  for  an  advertisement  than 
she  bargained  for.  But  on  this  point  the  papers  are 
provokingly  silent. 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Patent  department  to 
send  to  applicants  a notice  of  the  latest  time  for  filing  a 
complete  specification,  in  order  that  the  grant  of  a patent 
may  not  be  frustrated  through  oversight.  But  this 
custom  is  to  be  discontinued.  An  undated  slip  attached 
to  last  Saturday’s  Official  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office 
reads  thus: — “Notice. — The  notices  hitherto  sent  by  the 
office  to  applicants  for  patents,  reminding  them  of  the 
date  for  filing  a complete  specification,  will  not  in  future 
be  issued.”  Applicants  for  patents  should  take  note  of 
the  above,  especially  as  they  may  have  become  accus 
tomed  to  receiving  the  notice. 


One  feature  in  connection  with  the  really  fine  portrait 
of  the  Pope,  issued  this  week  with  our  Romanist  con- 
temporary The  Universe,  deserves  note,  and  indeed 
imitation  ; the  sheet  on  which  the  portrait  of  His  Holi- 
ness is  printed  being  also  furnished  with  a small  but 
excellent  portrait  of  his  father  and  also  one  of  his 
mother. 


The  portrait  of  the  Po{>e  referred  to  forms  an  excellent 
example  of  wood-engraving  and  printing;  and  inde^, 
altogether,  it  is  a work  which  every  photographer  will 
find  worth  obtaining,  especially  considering  that  it  is 
issued  as  a gratis  supplement  with  a penny  pai)cr. 


There  are  points  about  the  portrait  in  question  which 
show  conclusively  that  it  is  not  copied  from  a photograph, 
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although  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  artist  may  have  been 
assisted  in  his  work  by  a photograph,  or  indeed  by 
several. 

“What  is  it  that  often  shows  so  distinctly  that  a portrait 
is  a mere  copy  of  a photograph  V’  may  be  asked  ; but  the 
question  is  not  a very  easy  one  to  answer  in  a dozen  words 
or  so  ; but  that  both  photographer  and  artist  often  have 
the  power  of  immediately  recognizing  a copy  of  a photo- 
graph, the  following  anecdote  will  illustrate. 


A metropolitan  educational  society  held  a competitive 
exhibition  of  works  of  decorative  art,  .and  all  members  of 
the  committee  of  judges  present  were  in  favour  of  giving 
the  first  prize  to  a stained  window,  in  which  the  figure  of 
a woman  was  the  main  feature.  The  secretary,  who  is  a 
skilled  amateur  photographer,  meekly  protested  that  he 
felt  sure  the  “ work  of  art  ” in  question  was  only  a copy  of 
a badly-lighted  photograph  translated  into  colour  ; but 
the  committee  consisted  of  men  calling  themselves  artists, 
and  they  promptly  sat  upon  the  obtrusive  secretary,  and 
intimated  that  he  might  be  a very  good  amateur  photo- 
gi’apher,  but  he  did  not  show  wisdom  in  expressing  an 
opinion  on  a work  of  art.  The  most  noted  man  of  the 
committee— William  Morris,  artist  and  poet— had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  it  was  agreed  to  say  no  more  on  the  question 
till  his  advent.  He  entered,  and  when  one  said,  “ What  do 
you  think  of  that  for  the  first  prize?”  his  only  answer  was, 
“ Ead  copy  of  a ned  photograph  !” 


Now  the  secretary  is  a photographer,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  technics  of  art,  and  Morris  is  an  artist,  who  is 
about  as  ignorant  of  the  technics  of  photography  as 
any  person  of  general  education  can  be  ; these  circum- 
stances giving  point  and  significance  to  the  incident. 


Apart  from  the  possibilities  of  bad  lighting  which  may 
happen  with  the  work  of  the  artist,  just  as  with  the  work 
of  the  photographer,  the  main  difference  between  the 
portrait  made  by  the  camera,  and  the  portrait  constructed 
by  the  skilled  artist,  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  camera 
records  as  it  sees  during  the  short  period  of  exposure^ 
and  records  only  one  phase  of  those  ever-changing  aspects 
which,  averaged,  give  us  the  impression  of  a face  ; while 
the  skilled  artist  secures  a re.semblance  which  shall  be  an 
average  or  composite  of  the  more  important  of  the 
various  expressions. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  instantaneous 
photograph  of  a revolving  wheel,  which  shows  the  wheel 
as  still,  to  some  of  the  photographs  of  a jumping  horse, 
which  show  attitudes  which  no  eye  ever  saw  or  can  see, 
although  these  attitudes  may  be  true  in  a certain  sense  : 
that  is,  true,  its  representing  a minute  i)hase  of  the  longer 
representation  which  would  be  the  whole  truth,  or  the  real 
truth. 


When  Muybridge's  single  phase  photograj)hs  of  the 
jumping  horse  were  united  by  successive  projection  ou  the 


screen,  we  obtained  the  whole  truth,  or  something  very 
near  this.  Similarly,  by  skilfully  uniting  several  portraits 
of  the  same  person  according  to  Galton’s  method,  we  may 
obtain  something  near  a “ whole  truth  ” in  photographic 
portraiture. 

Man,  in  all  stages  of  his  development,  may,  we  think, 
be  fairly  called  a “ collecting  animal.”  Even  in  a .«avage 
state  he  has  a taste  for  accumulating  various  articles. 
Thus,  if  he  be  a Dyak  he  probably  takes  to  collecting  his 
enemies’  heads  ; while  if  he  be  a North  American  Indian, 
he  is  content  with  a collection  of  their  scalps.  And  when 
once  he  has  become  civilised  it  would  be  easier  to  name 
the  things  he  has  not  collected  than  to  attempt  to  furnish 
a list  of  those  he  has.  Most  of  us  have  collected  stamps, 
or  coins,  or  crests,  or  bird’s  eggs  in  our  time,  and  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  engaged  in  collecting  anything  and  every- 
thing you  can  think  of,  from  newspaper  headings  to  old 
ships’  figure  heads ; from  snuff-boxes  to  dinner  menus. 
Why,  the  other  day  it  came  out  that  a Yorkshireman  was 
devoting  his  life  to  collecting  what  he  called  “ historic 
stays,”  and  he  had  just  been  fortunate  enough  to  purchase 
a corset  which  had  belonged  to  the  authoress  of  “ Jane 
Eyre”  for  three-and-sixpence.  Another  man,  a Parisian, 
is  collecting  old  boots,  and  we  heard  of  an  eccentric  indi- 
vidual but  yesterday  who  is  collecting  coloured  posters. 

“ But  what  has  this  to  do  with  photography  ?”  it  may  be 
asked.  Simidy  this.  Thanks  to  the  introduction  of  the 
camera,  a wide  field  is  opened  up  to  the  collector.  Photo- 
graphs themselves  as  photographs  are,  of  course,  very 
widely  collected  ; but  now  that  amateur  photography  is 
spreading  so  much,  many  collections  of  various  sorts  of 
things  of  which  negatives  can  be  obtained,  are  being  also 
accumulated.  Thus,  one  amateur  photographer  collects 
only  views  of  churches  ; a second  goes  exclusively  to  the 
dogs  for  his  collection  ; whilst  a third  collects  portraits, 
more  or  less  “ striking,”  of  his  friends’  hands.  But  we  were 
shown  a really  interesting  collection  recently,  and,  so  far 
as  w'e  know,  a novel  one.  It  was  an  album  fitted  with 
photographs  of  quaint  inn  sign-boards  of  divers  kinds. 
And  this  notion  suggests  the  collecting  of  photographs  of 
curious  gravestones  and  epitaphs  by  those  who  do  not  ob- 
ject, like  Hervey,  to  “ meditate  amongst  the  tombs.” 


IfbiiiDjs. 

A Treatise  on  Piiotograrhy.  By  Capt.  W.  de  Wive- 
leslie  Abney.  Fifth  edition.  Price  3s.  Gd.  {Longmans, 
Green,  it  Co.,  1888.) 

Wk  have  here  a practical  handbook  of  photography,  but 
with  enough  of  theoretical  instruction  to  satisfy  the  photo- 
grapher who  desires  to  know  something  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  processes  with  which  he  is  concerned;  and 
being  concisely  w'ritlen  it  forms  an  admirable  book  of  re- 
ference. 

The  work  opens  with  a short  account  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  ai't  of  photography,  this  occupying  six 
pages,  after  which  four  pages  are  occupied  with  some 
account  of  the  most  fuudameuUvl  experiments  with  light. 
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after  which  come  eleven  pages  devoted  to  “ The  Theory  of 
Sensitive  Compounds,”  and  thirteen  to  an  account  of  the 
action  of  light  on  certain  bodies. 

The  fundamentals  being  thus  laid  down,  we  come  to  the 
more  practical  part  of  the  book,  commencing  with  the 
Daguerreotype,  and  passing  on  to  collodion,  details  of 
working  the  wet  process  and  positives  by  the  bath  method, 
these  items  bringing  us  up  to  page  87. 

The  dry  processes  are  now  introduced  by  a study  of 
alkaline  development,  after  which  the  collodion  dry 
methods  are  brought  under  review,  and  then  two  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  gelatino- bromide  process.  A 
chapter  on  paper  negatives  which  follows  is  very  useful 
and  complete.  And  this,  with  two  chapters  on  silver 
printing,  covers  the  everyday  photographic  ground. 

The  remaining  subjects  treated  of  are  citro-chloride 
])rocesses,  iron  or  uranium  printing,  platinotype,  j)riutiug 
with  chromium  salts,  photo  lithographic  transfers,  photo- 
engraving and  relief  methods,  collotype,  elementary  photo- 
graphic optics,  apparatus,  “the  picture,”  photo-spectro- 
scopy, effect  of  the  spectrum  on  haloid  salts,  reversing 
action  of  light,  orthochromatic  photography,  light  for  the 
dark  room,  actinometry,  celestial  photography,  photo- 
graphy with  the  microscoi>e.  Some  tabular  matter 
completes  the  work. 

This  work,  consisting  as  it  docs  of  368  pages  of  well- 
digested  and  com|)rehensive  matter,  neatly  printed  aud 
conveniently  bound,  forms  a handbook  which  will, 
doubtless,  soon  become  a common  object  on  the  shelves 
of  the  photographic  worker,  whether  he  be  an  amateur 
or  a professionaJ. 


KERAUNOGllAPH  Y. 

BY  llESUY  K.  DAVIS.* 

Were  it  my  desire  to  do  so,  I have  not  the  knowledge  to  enable 
me  to  offer  you  a scientific  paper  on  the  subject  appointed  for 
to-night’s  meeting.  I simply  intend  to  pre.sent  to  you  a some- 
what inconsequent  compilation  in,  I hope,  a sufficiently  inte- 
resting manner,  of  a few  notes  of  observations  on  “ Lightning 
Prints,"  collected  from  various  sources,  s subject  which  has  gra- 
dually emerged  from  the  mysterious  traditions  of  the  early  ages 
until  it  has  reached  the  bed  rock  of  modern  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  subject.  With  inte- 
rest we  may  trace  the  gradual  increase  of  the  reliability  of  the 
records  from  the  clouded  exaggerations  of  the  earlier  historians 
till  we  reach  the  latter-day  plain  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  phenomena,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  they  are  more  or 
less  nearly  repeated  in  the  laboratory,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  apparent  prospective  utility  of  such  reproductions  of  these 
forces  to  the  photographer. 

FrankUn  and  Dalibard  long  ago  identified  lightning — the  most 
common  of  meteoric  effects — with  the  spark  produced  by  the 
electrical  machine,  and  on  this  identity  are  founded  the  very  in- 
teresting laboratory  experiments  previously  referred  to.  Among 
the  many  notable  manifestations  none  are  more  so  than  the  im- 
pressions or  counterparts  or  silhouettes  of  certain  objects  on 
other  bodies,  thus  producing  to  some  extent  the  action  of  light 
on  sensitised  substances.  Although  for  long  such  effects  of  the 
lightning  flash  were  regarded  with  more  or  less  incredulity,  or 
at  least  doubt,  the  observations  of  the  last  half  century  have 
fully  confirmed  their  existence  and  their  frequent  recurrence, 
and  established  a field  of  work  which  has  well-merited  the  care- 
ful investigation  which  it  has  now  for  many  years  received  from 
the  world’s  leading  scientists. 

Keraunography  is  the  term  allotted  to  these  writings  or  pic- 
tures founded  on  the  Greek  word  Kcpawhs,  meaning  lightning, 
and  many  records  have  for  ages  been  made  of  instances  of  their 
occurrence  and  the  circumstances  thereof  more  recently  com- 
pared. 

Among  those  who  originally  made  special  investigation  of  the 
subject  may  be  mentioned  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  R.  Grove, 
Senor  Poey,  formerly  chief  at  the  Havana  Observatory,  Dr. 
Boudin,  and  Baron  Firmas  in  France,  and  Professor  Orioli  in 

* A Communication  io  the  Photographic  Club. 


Italy.  The  first  historic  record  is  believed  to  be  that  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazian,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Emperor 
Julian,  aud  relates  that  when  the  latter  hatl  permitted  the 
Hebrews  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  a storm  raging  during  their  oc- 
cupation drove  them  to  shelter  in  a neighbouring  church. 
During  the  storm  globes  of  fire  were  seen  to  proceed  from  the 
earth,  and  the  sheltered  labourers  had  reproduced  on  their  per- 
sons and  garments  prints  of  the  cross  which  was  in  the  church, 
which  were  dull  or  invisible  in  daylight,  but  luminous  in  the 
dark. 

It  is  probable  that  these  statements  may  bean  example  of  the 
legends  which  the  priestly  chroniclers  were  so  ready  to  form  by 
exaggerations  of  actual  facts  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  spread 
of  their  views,  but  we  must  be  well  contented  to  be  nowadays 
compelled  to  carefully  examine  their  statements  under  the 
aspects  of  modern  criticism,  when  we  remember  how  much  of 
the  recorded  history  of  the  world  since  Rome’s  fall  we  owe  to 
their  chronicling. 

Wm.  Warburton,  in  1750,  refers  to  St.  Gregory’s  account, 
and  credits  the  statements  as  to  the  luminosity,  or  non-lumi- 
nosity, according  to  the  power  of  the  light  to  which  the  images 
were  exposed,  and  likewise  states  that  Rufin  and  Socrates 
acknowledge  such  impressions  to  be  fixed  and  indelible  by  any 
means.  He  further  accounts  for  the  form  of  the  cross  by  the 
erratic  march  of  the  spark,  which,  when  not  clearly  observable 
in  serration,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a cross  ; but  as  will 
be  mentioned  further  on  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  crucial  form  if  a cross  at  any  distance  stood  in  the  church. 
And  so  indubitable  and  frequent  have  been  the  more  recently 
recorded  circumstances  of  a somewhat  similar  nature,  that  it 
has  long  been  an  established  fact  that  such  effects  are  produced 
with  more  or  less  intensity.  It  is  advisable,  in  examining  such  a 
subject,  to  reserve  our  attention  for  more  modern  and  reliable 
instances,  and  we  have,  fortunately,  many  such  fairly  authen- 
ticated, dating  within  the  last  250  to  300  years. 

In  the  Adversaria,  Casaubon  mentions  such  a case,  on  the 
faith  of  a .statement  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Wells  in  1595. 
Violent  claps  of  thunder  were  accompanied  by  lightning  which 
apparently  harmed  none  of  his  assembled  congregation,  but 
subsequently  crosses  were  found  imprinted  on  various  parts  of 
their  bodies,  one  being  found  on  the  Bishop’s  own  arm.  In  1660, 
duiing  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  Father  Ivircher  records,  in  a 
long  dissertation  with  a very  long  Latin  title,  that  crosses  were 
seen  marked  on  various  articles  of  apparel  which  were  exposed 
during  the  movement.  Pure  water  failed  to  remove  the  marks, 
but  soap  and  water,  he  states,  did  so.  This  latter  circumstance 
seems  contrary  to  the  usual  experience  of  these  markings,  and  is 
rather  contradictory  to  bis  statement  that  some  of  these  marks 
remained  many  weeks,  unless  the  people  of  Naples  were  un- 
accustomed to  wash  them.selves.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
flashing  of  lightning  during  the  eruption,  but  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances are  mostly  coexistent  with  such  perturbations,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  locality  may  have  been  such  as  to  induce 
electric  discharges  from  the  mountain. 

A curious  case  occurred  in  1689,  when  a church  at  Langy  was 
struck  and  some  words  of  a Prayer-book  were  impressed  on  the 
altar-cloth  ; the  printing  of  the  book  being  in  red  and  black, 
those  word.'*  only  in  black  were  shown,  but  reversed. 

We  come  now  to  the  time  when  really  reliable  data  can  bo 
found.  Franklin  communicated  to  Leroy  that  about  1750  a man 
saw  a tree  opposite  him  struck  by  lightning,  and  found  a reversed 
impression  of  the  tree  indelibly  defined  on  his  breast. 

In  1812  Mr.  Shaw  communicated  to  the  Meteorological  Society 
a most  peculiar  case.  Six  sheep  lying  in  au  open  pasture  sur- 
rounded by  woods  were  killed  by  lightning ; the  surrounding 
landscape  was  pictured  so  clearly  on  the  inner  surface  of  each 
skin  that  the  view  was  immediately  recognisable  by  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  district.  These  skins  were  actually 
exhibited  publicly  at  Bath  for  some  time. 

The  instances  collected  by  the  before-mentioned  Senor  Poey 
in  Cuba  are  very  numerous  ; from  these  I select  two  or  three 
of  the  more  interesting.  A man  sitting  at  a table  on  which  a 
piece  of  money  lay,  received  at  the  moment  of  a lightning  dis- 
charge an  impression  of  the  coin  on  his  arm  which  rested  on  the 
table.  This  occurrence  is  not  described  with  sufilcient  clearness 
to  show  us  whether  the  arm  was  in  contact  with  the  coin  or  not, 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  known,  as  if  the  arm  was 
not  resting  on  the  coin  the  discharge  must  have  been  deflected 
to  the  arm,  and  may  show  some  evidence  of  a special  attraction 
of  the  living  body  for  the  current  if  within  a certain  radius. 

Another  man  riding  through  the  bush  aud  overtaken  by  a 
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tempest  was  impressed  with  the  image  of  a cross  on  the  breast, 
reproducing  one  of  metal  which  he  wore  there,  but  which  was 
undiscoverable  when  he  recovered  from  the  shock. 

Now  for  the  cat.  You  remember  that  in  the  British  Journal 
of  rhotofjraphii  three  weeks  ago  a jocose  puragrajih,  extracted 
from  an  American  paper,  described  the  marking  of  a black  cat 
on  a farmer’s  bald  head  to  the  dismay  of  his  household.  In  the 
incident  I am  about  to  mention  the  cat  was  the  marked  one. 
Having  been  killed  by  a stroke  of  lightning  which  had  previously 
struck  a building,  on  the  corpse  was  found  a reduced /arsimi/e  of 
a circle  which  was  on  the  building.  Professor  Francesco  Orioli’s 
work,  published  in  1824  at  Bologna,  in  a collection  of  scientihc 
papers  by  various  authors,  contains,  perhaps  some  of  the  earliest 
scientifically  valuable  notes  on  our  subject.  He  was  gifted  not 
only  in  science,  but  also  in  political,  social,  and  art  matters,  on 
all  of  which  subjects  his  energetic  pen  and  eloquent  tongue  gave 
contributions  of  much  value.  I was  amused  in  looking  over  the  list 
of  his  works  to  find  an  address  in  memory  of  Daniel  O’Connell 
dated  1847.  He  was  the  author  of  a new  method  of  observing 
the  most  minute  electrical  currents,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  versatile  student. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hatfnt  Inhllig^nct. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent.  

1,291.  Ch.\rlks  Henry  Stanbuuv,  24,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  for  “ Imorovements  in  dark  chambers  for  photogra- 
phic purposes.” — Jan.  27, 1888. 

1,359.  John  Edward  Thornton,  3,  New  Lome  Street,  Moss 
Side,  Manchester,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.” — Jan.  30,  1888. 

1,466.  Reginald  Hadda.n,  18,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  for  “ Automatic  coin  freed  apparatus  for  photo- 
graphing and  delivering  of  photographs.” — (Juan  Canto,  Spain.) 
— [Complete  Specification.] — Jan.  31,  1888 


The  combination  of  the  frame,  rotary  holder,  and  back- 
ground, rollers,  journaled  in  the  holder  with  a vertical 
hollow  spindle  E,  geared  to  the  holder,  and  having  a 
handle  E',  a sliding  spindle  f,  bell  crank  g,  spindle  H,  and 
operating  hand  lever,  all  substantially  as  described. 


0 w MOROAN. 

UniTIPLEX  PHOTOORArHIO  BACKOROnSD. 

No.  362.390. 


PstoDted  Usy  3,  1687. 


Comspoitbinw. 


BACKGROUND  ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tnvtntfft 

H'  Myrfff. 


Dear  Sir, — I observe  in  your  i.ssue  of  January  13  that 
Mr.  L.  W.  Seavey,  of  New  York,  has  patented  in  the 
United  States  of  America  a supporting  frame  for  photo- 
graphic backgrounds,  the  active  part  of  which  seems  to 
resemble  in  ]>rinciple  a machine  invented  by  me  for  the 
same  ))urpose  patented  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
America,  and  sold  as  Morgan’s  Improved  Multiplex 
Photographic  Background  Frame. 

The  principle  of  construction  in  Mr.  Seavey ’s  supporting 
frame,  although  wanting  the  time-saving  and  space- 
economising  mechanical  arrangements  that  are  in  my 
machine,  is  yet  sufficiently  like  mine  in  appearance  ;is  to 
be  at  the  first  glance  mistaken  for  it 

Whether  Mr.  Seavey  has  infringed  my  Patent  has  yet 
to  appear  ; in  the  meantime,  the  accompanying  illustration 
and  description  of  claims  will  enable  your  readers  to  form 
their  own  comparison. 

The  combination  of  the  frame  and  a rotary  holder  with 
rollers  journaled  in  the  holder,  and  each  caiTying  a back- 
ground and  a locking  spindle  to  retain  the  holder  in  the 
position  to  which  it  has  been  moved. 

The  combination  of  the  frame  and  a rotary  holder  with 
rollers  journaled  in  the  holder,  and  each  carrying  a back- 
ground, a vertical  spindle  geared  to  the  holder,  and  a 
locking  spindle  to  retain  the  holder  in  the  position  to 
which  it  h.as  been  moved,  substantially  as  specified. 

The  combination  of  the  frame  and  a rotary  holder  with 
rollers  journaled  in  the  holder,  and  each  carrying  a back- 
ground and  a sliding  spindle  in  the  frame  adapted  to 
engage  with  the  journal  of  any  roller,  and  carrying  a 
pulley,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 


In  the  accompanying  illustration,  fig.  1 is  a side  eleva- 
tion, and  fig.  2 is  a front  elevation  of  my  Improved 
Multiplex  Photographic  Background  Frame.  Fig.  3 is  a 
sectional  elevation  on  an  enlarged  scale  of  part  of  the 
rotating  case  and  operating  mechanism  ; and  fig.  4 is  a 
side  view  of  the  same. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

G.  W.  Morgan. 


AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 

Sir, — As  if  the  business  of  the  professional  ]>hotogra- 
pher  was  all  sunshine  ; as  if  he  had  spent  no  money  in 
plant,  in  lease  of  premises,  or  in  alterations,  adapting  them 
for  his  purpose  ; as  if  his  staff,  if  he  have  a good  business, 
require  no  iiayment,  or  as  if  his  children  are  without  appe- 
tites ; as  if  his  work,  from  sparaeness,  can  all  be  done  by  him- 
self and  wife  ; as  if,  in  fact,  it  is  a matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  professional  shall  get  a living  .or  not.  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor  suggests  that  we  amateurs  shall  work 
for  money,  and  give  it  to  an  orphanage  at  Kilburn ; 
plainly  put,  that  Ave  will  take  portraits  of  our  friends  for 
money,  and  give  it  in  the  direction  indicated. 

I fear.  Sir,  his  lordship,  however  good  his  intentions, 
does  not  look  all  round  or  very  deeply  into  things.  M'hen 
told  by  the  writer  of  a well  written  letter  he  would  make 
enemies  of  the  profession,  he  mildly  asks,  “ Are  we  making 
enemies  of  Downey,  Mendelssohn,  Lafayette  ? Are  we 
drawing  their  customers  away  As  if  these  three  pros- 
perous men  were  a fair  sample  of  the  thousands  who 
have  homes  to  maintain  by  the  business  of  photography  ! 
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This,  Sir,  is  a matter  for  othera  than  amateurs  to  know 
of  and  to  speak  up  about  ; and  it  is  because  the  News  is 
much  read  by  the  profession  I call  attention  to  it  by 
asking  the  insertion  of  this  letter  from 
Melton  Mowbray,  Feb.  1th,  1888.  Wm.  Adcock. 


THE  FLASH  LIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — The  “flash ’’light  seems  to  be  so  exten- 
sively used  just  now,  that  perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  even  another  method  of  igniting  the 
magnesium  powder.  Lighting  it  with  a paper  I have  not 
found  very  satisfactory,  and  electricity  is  costly  and  trouble- 
some. 

A is  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner,  of  which  B is  the 
gas  pipe,  and  C the  air  inlet. 

Through  C is  pushed  a length  of  rubber  pipe,  D,  the 
end  of  which  is  fixed  on  to  a piece  of  glass  tube,  E,  drawn 
out  as  shown. 

Having  first  dropped  a pellet  of  paper  into  E to  prevent 
the  powder  falling  down  the  rubber  pipe,  the  charge  of 


magnesium  is  poured  in,  the  burner  lighted  and  placed  in 
position  with  regard  to  the  sitter,  and  when  all  is  ready, 
a slight  blow  through  1)  will  send  the  powder  through  the 
flame,  and  make  a long  blaze  of  light. 

I find  that  very  little  magnesium  is  required  by  this 
method,  five  grains  giving  quite  sufficient  exposure  at  a 
distance  of  eight  fett. 

If  the  glass  E is  drawn  slightly  below  the  level  of  the 
Bunsen  tube,  the  gas  may  be  lighted  for  any  length  of 
time  without  any  fear  of  the  powder  “going  oil.” 

If  the  light  is  wanted  in  more  than  one  place  at  once, 
as  many  burners  as  are  retpiired  may  be  lighted,  and 
ch.arged  with  powder,  and  the  rubber  tubes  so  connected 
that  one  blow  will  set  them  all  off.  I h.ave  only  used  two 
biuners  at  once,  but  the  flasli  is  at  ab-solutely  the  same 
instant  from  them  both.  Hoping  this  plan  may  be  of  use 
to  you, — Yours  truly,  II.  Holde.n  Davidson. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  ELECTION. 

Sir,— In  a letter  which  you  were  good  enough  to  pub- 
lish in  your  issue  of  the  13th  ult.,  1 ventured  to  prophesy 
that,  as  the  names  of  the  nominatoi'S  were  to  be  published, 
there  would  be  “ at  this,  as  at  former  elections  under  the 
same  regulation,  a combination  of  a small  section  of  the 
Council  to  secure  the  election  of  gentlemen  likely  to  sup- 
port the  present  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.”  This 
as  a prophecy,  has,  happily,  turned  out  a failure.  The 
ballotting  paper  is,  however,  an  example  of  another  great 
evil  of  the  system.  The  publication  of  the  nominators 
has  deterred  all  but  a few  from  exercising  their  right  of 
nominating. 

Captain  Abney’s  contention  that  some  responsibility 


should  attach  to  nominators  is  a very  just  one,  and  those 
who  differ  from  him  on  other  points  agree  with  him  on 
this.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  ,Society  should 
h.ave  some  safeguard  against  the  nomination,  for  malicious 
reasons,  of  persons  obviously  unsuited  for  office,  and 
.against  such  childish  impertinences  as  the  nomination  of 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Society ; but  the  number 
of  members  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  conduct  must  be 
very  small,  and  surely  a means  might  easily  be  found  for 
dealing  with  such.  Even  if  the  publication  of  the  nomin- 
ators were  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  publication  should  take  place  before  the 
election,  and  thereby  introduce  an  evil  greater  than  that  it 
is  intended  to  remedy. 

Captain  Abney  argues  that  a combination  of  members 
of  Council  to  secure  the  election  of  their  friends  is  not 
only  justifiable,  but  desirable.  He  also  argues  that  the 
election  should  not  be  in  the  Inands  of  the  London  members 
and  those  who  attend  the  meetings.  As  it  is  these  who 
know  the  requirements  of  the  Society,  and  who  m.ay  be 
s.afely  trusted  to  choose  representative  and  business-like 
men,  it  certainly  sounds  a very  strange  argument,  and  it  is 
only  natural  to  ask,  if  not  to  those  who  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  to  wnom  should  the  election  be 
entrusted  I To  this,  a most  explicit  answer  may  be 
gathered  from  Captain  Abney’s  letter.  The  country  mem- 
bers cannot  be  supposed  to  know  the  merits  of  every 
individual  who  is  nominated.  Unless  guided  they  would 
probably  not  vote.  They  form  a large  majority  of  the 
members,  and  are  guided  by  the  names  of  the  nominators. 
There  is  only  one  possible  inference  to  be  drawn.  The 
nominators  are  to  control  the  election. 

I venture  to  think  that  this  doctrine  will  be  no  more 
acceptable  to  the  country  members  than  to  the  Lomlon 
ones.  The  Society  is,  happily,  not  divided  into  a town  party 
and  a country  jiarty,  but  the  members  as  a whole  recognise 
that  their  interests  are  identical,  and  their  chief  present 
interest  is  to  establist  a good  government.  Under  the 
system  which  Captain  Abney  advocates,  and  which  has, 
unfortunately,  been  in  force  for  years,  the  government  of 
the  Society  has  become  a bye  word  for  inactivity  and  im- 
becility, and  the  Society  has,  from  being  recognised  as  the 
leading  Society  in  our  country  fallen  to  its  present 
degraded  state.  Let  us  then  try  a different  system  under 
which  each  man  may  vote  according  to  his  opinion,  and 
without  being  prejudiced,  and  let  those  who  have  no 
opinions  of  their  own  leave  the  matter  alone  Under  the 
blessing  of  a representative  and  responsible  government, 
we  may  hope  to  regain  that  position  which  our  rulers  ought 
never  to  have  lost  for  us  — I am  yours,  &c. 

A.  Mackie. 


TYLAR’S  METAL  DARK  SLIDES. 

Sir,  — Referring  to  Mr.  Tylar’s  letter  in  the  Piioxo- 
ORAPiiic  News  last  week,  it  is  quite  true  that  I wrote  to 
him  when  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the  matter, 
giving  him  full  particulars  of  the  publication  of  my  de- 
scription in  your  pages,  also  in  the  British  Jounml  of 
Photography  for  1879,  and  the  English  Mechanic,  and 
having  got  thus  far  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  just 
possible,  after  all,  that  he  might  have  re-invented  it,  and 
if  so,  as  I should  be  sorry  to  injure  an  innocent  man,  1 
suggested  that  he  might  acknowledge  the  .appropriation  in 
some  trifling  m.anner  as  stated,  thinking  that  if  he  diil  so 
it  would  leave  me  the  right  to  m.ake  and  use  my  own  in- 
vention without  question.  I do  not  regard  such  .as  a 
“ gift,”  and  had  tliey  been  sent  I should  not  have  used 
them,  because  they  are  too  wide  and  too  long  tor  any  of 
my  cameras. 

His  reply,  however,  did  not  satisfy  me  that  he  had  re- 
invented it,  in.asmuch  as  he  first  stated  that  mine  could 
not  be  made  light-tight,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was  the  same  as  one  shown  by  Mr.  .James  Melhuish  at 
the  London  Society  about  1857  or  1858,  which  showed 
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that,  if  young  as  he  now  states,  he  had,  at  all  events,  read 
up  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  is  usual  and  necessary 
with  patentees  if  their  patent  fees  are  not  to  be  wasted  ; 
and  I therefore  advised  him  by  return  post  that  I was 
going  to  ventilate  the  matter.  Apart  from  this,  the  memo- 
randum upon  which  he  wrote  me  had  an  illustration  of 
his  slide,  showing  it  fastened  together  at  the  end  by  a 
hinge — practically,  an  exact  reproduction  of  mine,  with 
the  hinge  on  the  end  instead  of  the  side,  but  more  cum- 
bersome in  i)roportion  to  size  of  plate  used. 

Mr.  Tylar  also  enclosed  me  a list  of  his  goods,  amongst 
which  I noticed  his  folding  developing,  &c.,  trays,  under 
which  is  printed  “ Patent  ap])lied  for.” 

This  same  article  was  described  by  Mr.  Whaite,  on 
page  .31  of  your  Year-Book  for  1884,  and  I presume  Mr. 
Tylar  is  old  enough  to  have  some  knowledge  of  this : or 
is  it  also  a ca.se  of  re-invention  V He  asserts  that  my 
description  is  that  of  a mere  toy.  Had  he  carefully 
perused  it,  and  sundry  notes  in  your  Year-Books  pre- 
vious to  1879,  he  would  have  seen  why  I was  using  so  small 
a size ; but  surely  even  a young  man  should  be  able  to 
understand  that  what  will  keep  out  light  in  a small  size, 
will  do  the  same  in  any  if  the  material  is  duly  strengthened 
in  proportion.  This,  however,  is  all  beside  the  (]uestion 
I raised. 

What  I state  is  that  his  “invention  ” (i)  is  practically 
that  described  by  me  seven  years  previous  to  his  patent. 
Anyone  choosing  to  compare  his  with  the  drawings  in  the 
English  Mechanic  can  see  this  for  himself  ; yet  Mr.  Tylar’s 
only  way  of  meeting  this  is  by  suggesting  that  what  I 
described,  and  put  into  practice  years  before  him,  was 
allowed  to  remain  dormant,  and  confined  to  theory,  and  to 
insinuate  that  becau.se  he  has  patented  and  advertised  it 
without  previous  opposition  or  protest  from  myself  or 
others,  his  patent  is  to  secure  it  to  him  against  all  comers. 
If  such  is  his  notion  of  the  “ Patent  Laws,”  and  the 
duties  of  patentees,  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  persons  of 
greater  experience. 

He  now  further  states  that  he  makes  slides  with  the 
shutteis  to  draw  entirely  out ; if  so,  he  has  already  found 
out  that  what  he  patented  as  his  “ self-locking  ” arrange- 
ment, to  prevent  withdrawal,  is,  even  if  valid,  a useless 
arrangement.  My  object  is  not  to  stop  the  sale  of  the 
article,  but  to  .assist  it  by  pointing  out  that,  his  patent 
notwithst.anding,  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  make  and  sell  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  .assist  Mr.  Tylar  to  gr.atuitously 
advertise  his  goods  by  continuing  this  correspondence,  and 
therefore,  unless  some  new  point  is  introduced,  this  is  my 
Last  word  on  the  subject  in  your  p.ages. — Yours  respectfully, 

Richard  Parr. 


|)rocccebmgs  of  ^o^wfhs. 

London  and  Provincial  Piiotooraphio  Association. 
The  annual  dinner  took  place  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  Masons’  H.all 
Tavern  ; W.  H.  Prkstwich  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  “ Prosperity  to  the  I.ondon  and 
ProTinci.al  As.sociation  ’’  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and 
responded  to  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  (J.  J.  Brigginshaw),  who  referred 
to  the  growing  interest  taken  in  the  Association — proved  by  the 
letters  he  received  from  home  and  foreign  correspondents — the 
good  work  the  Association  had  done,  and  its  prospective 
arrangements.  The.se,  he  stated,  would  include,  on  the  9th  inst., 
a paper  on  “Silver  and  its  Salts,”  by  Dr.  Louis,  F.C.S. ; on  the 
16th,  a paper  by  A.  Pringle — “ Photo-Micrography  with  Medium 
and  High  Powers  ” ; on  the  23rd,  an  exhibition  of  hand- 
painted  transparencies  by  artists  of  high  repute,  dating  back  to 
the  earliest  known  hand-painted  slides ; and  on  the  8th  prox- 
a smoking  concert  will  be  given.  The  other  toasts  included 
“ Kindred  Societies,”  proposed  by  J.  Traill  Taylor,  responded  to 
by  W.  Cobb,  A.  Cowan,  H.  Fry,  J.  Hubert,  A.  Mackie,  and 
H.  Trinks ; “The  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom,”  replied  to  by  J.  B.  Wellington,  C.  P.  Cembrano,  and 


J.  J.  Brigginshaw  ; “ The  Officers.”  responded  to  by  A.  Haddon. 
“Absent  Friends”  was  proposed  by  D.  Allen,  the  name  of 
A.  L.  Henderson  being  specially  .a.ssociated  with  this  toast,  to 
which  J.  Tr.aill  Taylor  replied.  The  health  of  the  Chairman, 
proposed  by  J.  J.  Brigginshaw,  and  briefly  responded  to,  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a close,  which  throughout  were  enlivened 
with  songs  and  recitals  by  E.  Sollas,  A.  Cowan,  W.  Cobb, 
J.  J.  Brigginshaw,  A.  Fry,  J.  Johnson,  and  D.  W.  Allen. 


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  February  2nd,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  slides 
e ;nt  by  American  photograj)hic  societies  in  this  year’s  exchange 
with  the  Camera  Club  was  given.  There  was  a large  attendance 
of  members,  and  the  meeting  was  greatly  diverted  and  interested 
by  the  variety  of  transparencies  shown.  The  slides  appeared  to 
be  chiefly  on  gelatine  bromide  plates,  and  treated  principally  of 
woodland  and  streamlet  scenery.  Amongst  the  most  effective  of 
the  slides  were  “ A Berkshire  Road,”  by  George  Bullock  ; “ Ice 
Hills,  and  Davis  Island  Dam,”  by  E.  J.  Carpenter  ; “ In  the 
Woods,”  by  T.  B.  Collier  ; “Little  Red  Riding  Hood,”  by  H.  F. 
Farny  ; also  pictures  by  Messrs.  Hunter,  Huntington,  Johnston, 
Kelley,  Petitdidier,  Smith,  Becker,  Murr.ay,  Frisbie,  and  Law- 
rence. Those  by  K.  B.  Johnston  were  of  most  noticeable  quality. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  February  16th,  will  be  “ Negative 
Films.  Several  of  the  new  introductions  will  be  discussed,  and 
the  meeting  will  be  opened  by  Colonel  Verney,  with  his  experi- 
ence of  the  new  Vergara  film  (Freedman’s  patent),  at  8 p.m. 


Cardiff  Amateur  Photogbaphio  Society. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  .at 
their  rooms,  Working  Street,  on  Wednesd.ay  evening,  the  1st 
inst.,  H.  Dyer  in  the  chair.  Wm.  Skinner  .and  Wm. 
Windsor  were  elected  ordinary  members. 

The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  H.  J.  Gifford,  of  the  Camera 
Club,  who  took  for  his  subject  “ Rational  Development.”  The 
different  formulae  at  present  in  use  were  carefully  analysed  and 
criticised,  but  in  such  a clear  and  concise  manner  as  to  be 
readily  grasped  by  his  audience. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  15th  inst.  in  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  University  College,  when  C.  H.  James,  of 
Merthyr,  will  lecture  on  “ A Tramp  through  Norway,”  photo- 
graphically illustrated  by  limelight. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Athen:cum,  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Palmer,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Council,  in  their  report,  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society.  The  increase  In  the 
number  of  members  is  exceedingly  gratifying  ; eighty-five  new 
members  (including  five  ladies)  have  joined  the  Society  during 
the  past  year,  making  a total  of  244.  Of  this  number  the 
Society  has  lost  twenty,  eighteen  from  removal  and  resignations, 
and  two  from  death,  leaving  a net  total  of  224  members.  This 
rapid  increase  in  the  membership  has  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  Society’s  meetings  to  a larger  room.  The  Council  have, 
therefore,  engaged  the  large  lecture  h.all  of  the  Manchester 
.-Vthenmum  for  the  future  meetings.  This  lecture  hall  will 
accommodiite  over  500  persons,  so  that  members  can  now  invite 
visitors,  as  they  are  entitled  to  do.  The  treasurer’s  account 
showed  a balance  in  handof.tl7.  This  is  very  pleasing  when 
compared  with  the  balance,  three  shillings,  left  from  last  year. 
During  the  past  ye.ar  the  Council,  supported  by  an  influential 
list  of  guarantor  members,  have  started  a quarterly  magazine 
as  the  organ  of  the  Society,  with  the  registered  title  of  The 
Photographic  Record.  Two  number.s  have  beeu  issued  under 
the  editorship  of  William  Stanley,  and  have  had  a most 
gratifying  circulation.  The  library  now  contains  126  volumes, 
and  comprises  most  of  the  standard  works  on  photography 
published  to  the  present  time.  It  has  been  largely  used  during 
the  year,  212  volumes  having  been  issued  by  the  librarian.  This 
is  a healthy  sign,  and  indicates  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  obtain  the  best  information  on  photographic  matters. 
Fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  have  been  received  for  fines,  part 
of  which  has  been  expended  on  new  books,  and  it  is  intended  to 
appropriate  all  moneys  received  from  this  source  to  similar  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  books  has  been  added  to  during  the 
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year.  The  Council  recorded  the  formation  of  a lantern  slide 
cabinet,  and  presents  of  slides  had  been  made  by  S.  E.  Flower, 
J.  S.  Watson,  and  J.  A.  Furnival.  The  attendance  of  members 
at  the  various  meetings  had  been  good,  considering  the  many 
counter-attractions  of  the  year.  The  first  four  lady  members 
of  the  Society  were  elected  in  May  last. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  : — 

FresUlent — Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer. 

Vice-Presidents— F.  Flower,  J.  Davenport,  J.  W.  Wade,  H. 
S.  Smith. 

Treasurer— J . G.  Jones.  Ifon.  Secretary  - F.  W.  Parrott. 

Librarian — G.  Wheeler. 

Council — J.  Furnival,  R.  B.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Seed,  J.  Whitham, 
G.  H.  Rigby,  T.  M.  Brooks,  C.  Dawson,  G.  J.  Crippiu. 

Auditors— 3.  Bathe  and  W.  W.  Dawson. 


Dundee  and  E.vst  of  Scotland  PnoTOCRAPHic  Association. 
The  fifth  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Thursday 
last  in  Lamb's  Hotel,  Mr.  Macdougald,  the  President,  in  the 
chair. 

A competition  of  lantern  slides  was  held  ; four  members  com- 
peting, six  slides  in  each  set.  The  result  of  the  voting  of  the 
members  present,  ten  points  being  the  maximum  given  to  each 
slide,  was  as  follows  : — V.  C.  Baird,  655  ; A.  Stewart,  564  ; W. 
Salmond,  505  ; and  W.  Baxter,  454.  A demonstration  of 
developing  a Vergara  film  was  then  given.  A specimen  negative 
sent  by  the  company  was  also  thrown  on  the  screen  by  the 
lantern.  The  absence  of  grain  in  these  films  was  commented 
upon. 

The  following  inquiry  was  found  in  the  question  box  : — “ What 
amount  of  sulphite  of  soda  should  be  used  in  the  developer  ?” 

The  meeting  seemed  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  it 
with  the  ammonia  developer,  but  it  was  considered  an  improve- 
ment when  used  with  either  the  carbonates  of  potash  or  soda. 
Four  to  six  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  each  grain  of  pyro  was 
recommended.  The  convener  of  the  Charity  Entertainment 
Committee  reported  that  five  lantern  exhibitions  had  been  given, 
the  following  institutions  having  been  visited  : — The  Dundee 
Royal  Infirmary,  the  Mars,  the  East  Poorhouse,  the  Dundee 
Convalescent  Home,  Barnhill,  and  the  Dundee  Royal  Lunatic 
Asylum,  West  Green.  These  entertainments  were  very  much 
appreciated  by  the  inmates  of  the  several  institutions.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Messrs  Feathers,  Lowden, 
Valentine,  and  several  of  the  members  for  the  use  of  lantern 
slides. 

The  joint  secretaries  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  reported 
that  the  number  of  entries  already  received  exceeded  that  of 
the  exhibition  of  1886,  and  as  many  of  the  leading  professional  and 
amateur  photographers  are  to  send  exhibits,  a first-class  display 
of  representative  work  may  be  expected.  The  exhibition  is  to 
be  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Albert  Institute,  and  will  be 
opened  on  Thursday,  Feb.  10th. 


Society  of  A.mateur  PuoTOGiiAPUEiis  op  New  Youk. 

The  regular  monthly  lantern  exhibition  was  given  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Society,  122,  West  36th  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  25th,  and  was  very  largely  attended. 

The  subject  was  “ The  Other  Half — How  it  lives  and  dies  in 
New  York,”  and  was  explained  in  an  informal  way  by  Jacob  A. 
Reiss,  who  for  ten  years  past  has  been  the  police  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Press.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  picture 
to  the  audience  the  exact  condition  of  the  lowest  phases  of  life 
as  at  present  exists  in  New  York  city.  Many  of  the  pictures 
were  obtained  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  PiS’ard’s  hash  magnesium  light. 
The  exhibition  opened  with  a view  of  a well-known  Abbey  in 
Cherry  Street,  around  which  it  was  said  1,000  persons  lived. 
Other  views  included  the  “ B.iudit’s  Alley,”  near  Mott  and 
Hester  Streets,  where  murderers  and  thieves  congregate  and 
enjoy  life  in  what  is  known  as  the  “ stale  beer  dives.” 

“ Bottle  Alley,”  near  Baxter  Street,  contained  many  ehildren. 

A capital  picture  was  that  of  an  old  tramp  and  thief  in  front 
of  his  broken  down  shanty.  About  this  Mr.  Reiss  said  he 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  tramp  to  stand  for  10  cents,  but  he 
put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket.  So  the  tramp  struck  for  higher  pay, 
and  on  giving  him  5 cents,  more  he  posed  with  his  pipe,  as 
Mr.  Reiss  desired. 

Another  excellent  picture  illustrated  how  young  boys  first 
practise  picking  pockets.  The  object  of  attack  was  a drunken 


man  lying  down  in  a stupor.  The  two  boys  were  on  each  side 
overhauling 'the  pockets  with  decided  energy.  They  term  the 
pickings  their  winnings — never  call  it  stealing.  At  a place  called 
‘•'Hell’s  Kitchen,”  near  11th  Street, on  39th  Street,  they  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty,  and  were  attacked  by  some  of  the 
women  with  brick  bats,  which  broke  one  of  the  plate -holders. 

The  Italian  Itag  Pickers’  Alley,  in  South  Fifth  Acre,  was 
shown.  The  women  at  work  were  suddenly  disjiersed  by  one 
word  from  the  Italian  proprietor  before  their  picture  could  be 
caught.  An  Itali.an  tea  kettle  was  shown,  somewhat  large  in 
size,  stuffed  with  dirty  linen.  In  the  morning  the  kettle  was 
used  as  a boiler  for  boiling  the  clothes  ; at  night  it  was  em- 
ployed for  making  tea. 

A typical  group  of  New  York  roughs,  called  “ The  Growlers,” 
was  exhibited,  hidden  away  under  one  of  the  damp  docks  on  the 
east  side.  They  were  factory  hands,  and  got  young  boys  to  go 
after  beer,  which  they  would  drink  in  these  places.  A single 
picture  of  a young  lad  eight  years  old,  carrying  a large  pail  of 
beer,  was  quite  effective.  Other  views  of  the  back  of  tenement 
houses,  showing  the  multiplicity  of  clothes’  lines  of  Baxter 
Street,  crowded  with  humanity,  of  Mott  Street  and  Pell  Street, 
showing  Chinese  life,  the  interior  of  a Chinese  opium  den,  with 
the  Chinamen  laying  off  in  their  bunks  under  its  influence,  of 
the  Chinese  altar  in  the  Joss  House,  some  of  the  latter  being 
taken  by  aid  of  the  flash  light,  were  extremely  interesting.  Also 
pictures  of  the  interior  of  the  cheap  lodging-houses,  the  Tombs, 
the  Five  Points,  House  of  Industry,  the  Catholic  Protectory, 
with  children  playing  around  and  Sister  Drew  in  the  foreground, 
who  is  said  to  have  saved  1,300  children  ; also  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  an  up-town  branch  of  the  Boys’  Lodging  House  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  established  through  the  beneficence 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart.  All  of  the  above  were  exceed- 
ingly intere.stiug,  as  showing  the  saving  power  these  institutions 
exerted.  Portraits  of  children  side  by  side,  of  how  they  looked 
when  taken  from  their  hovels  and  cruel  and  wretched  parents, 
and  after  they  were  cleaned  and  cared  for  by  Mr.  E.  Gerry’s 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  illustrated 
more  forcibly  than  any  word  picture  the  necessity  and  usefulness 
of  that  Institution. 

Several  interesting  portraits  of  noted  thiefs  and  forgers,  both 
male  and  female,  taken  from  the  Rogues’  Gallery,  were  shown  ; 
ex-Governor  Moses,  of  South  Carolina,  had  the  handsomest 
looking  face.  A fine  picture,  showing  four  or  five  detectives 
holding  a refractory  thief  while  he  was  having  his  photograph 
taken,  was  quite  comical.  A good  interior  of  a police  office, 
showing  the  sergeant  recording  the  facts,  with  the  policeman 
standing  near  the  rail,  holding  a foundling  wrapped  up  in  a black 
shawl,  and  messenger  and  others  looking  on,  was  quite  eft’ective 
and  well  lighted. 

Several  views  of  the  Arabs  in  their  hovels,  in  'Washington 
Street,  were  exhibited.  The  women  lay  around  on  the  floor, 
without  any  bedding,  and  were  completely  embedded  and  be- 
grimed with  dirt.  These  were  secured  by  aid  of  the  flash  light, 
and  here  were  also  two  or  three  excellent  interiors  of  the  Blind 
School  for  Blind  Children. 

The  exhibition  terminated  with  several  excellent  views  of  the 
New  York  Morgue,  interior  of  Bellvue  Hospital,  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  Penitentiary  on  Blackwell’s  I.<land,  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  on  Ward’s  Island,  and  of  the  Burying  Ground  at  Hart’s 
Island. 

Mr.  Rus  related  many  interesting  episodes  and  facts.  It  was 
hard  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  degradation  and  poverty 
constantly  present  in  the  great  City.  He  remarked  that  4,000 
children  were  barred  out  from  the  public  schools  because  there 
was  not  room  enough  to  accommodate  all  who  could  attend. 


®alh  in  Stubio. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  He.vt  Conductivity  of  Sele- 
nium.—By  M Bellati  and  S.  Lussaua  (GarzcHa,  17,  3‘Jl-405). — 
The  analogies  of  heat  and  electric  conductivity  induced  the 
authors  to  study  the  influence  of  light  on  the  heat  conductivity 
of  selenium,  the  electric  resistance  of  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  diminished  on  exposure.  The  plan  of  experiment  consisted  in 
sprinkling  the  double  iodide  of  copper  and  mercury  on  the  disc 
of  selenium,  on  which  a circular  figure  had  been  blackened  with 
Indian  ink.  The  selenium  was  heated  by  the  passage  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  which  produced  at  first  a dark  spot,  owing  to  the 
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change  in  colour  of  the  double  iodide.  This  subsequently  ex- 
tended into  a fairly  regular  circular  figure,  the  measurement  of  the 
diameter  of  which  afforded  a means  of  determining  the  heat 
conductivity  of  the  selenium.  This  method  was  found  to  be 
more  practicable  than  the  usual  method  of  melting  wax.  In  all 
cases,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  was  greater  when  the  selenium 
was  exposed  to  reflected  sunlight  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  heat  rays  had  been  removed  by  passage  through  solutions 
of  alum  and  of  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate.  The  relation  of 
heat  conductivity  without  and  with  exposure  to  light  was  found 
to  be  in  the  ratio  of  1 : Tl  as  the  result  of  several  concordant 
experiments. 

Effect  of  Light  on  the  Conductivity  of  Seleniu.m. — By 
S.  Kalischer  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  32,  108). — Of  the  selenium 
cells  constructed  by  the  author,  three  in  which  copper  and 
copper-brass  electrodes  are  used,  are  found  to  differ  from  the  rest 
in  their  behaviour  on  exposure  to  light,  the  resistance  rapidly 
increasing  after  undergoing  a momentary  decrease,  and  the  cell 
only  returning  to  its  normal  condition  on  remaining  for  some 
time  in  the  dark.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the 
cells  in  question  contain  a hitherto  unknown  modification  of 
selenium,  the  conductivity  of  which  decreases  instead  of  increasing 
under  the  action  of  light.  As  the  author’s  other  cells  which  do 
not  exhibit  the  peculiarity  described,  differ  from  the  above  in 
having  zinc,  copper-zirc,  and  copper-platinum  electrodes,  it  still 
remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  nature  of  the  electrodes 
has  any  influence  on  this  behaviour  of  selenium.  The  pheno- 
menon in  question  has  also  been  observed  and  described  by 
Hesehus  {Exn.  Pep.  d.  Phys.,  20,  490). 

Photograi’HIC  Society  op  Great  Britain.  — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  Feb.  1 4th, 
at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  and  the  adjourned 
discussion  upon  stereoscopic  work  will  be  taken  ; the  Gallery 
being  opened  at  7 p.m.,  for  the  inspection  of  stereoscopic 
exhibits,  including  (with  others)  those  not  seen  at  the  la.st  meet- 
ing ; also  the  special  general  meeting  (for  new  laws)  held  on 
December  13th,  which  stands  adjourned,  will  in  due  course  be 
resumed  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Bolton  Photographic  Society. — The  monthly  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman  Street,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  22nd,  R.  Harwood  in  the  chair.  E.  Greg,  T.  S.  Dow- 
son,  W.  L.  Entwistle,  and  H.  Boyle,  were  balloted  for  and 
unanimously  elected  members.  After  a supper  and  a smoking 
concert,  0.  K.  Dalton  displayed  a number  of  good  framed 
l)hotographs  in  platinotype,  and  Dr.  Johnston  a number  of 
photographs . 

The  Literature  of  Photogr.vphy.  — W.  B.  Whittingham 
and  Co.,  writing  from  44  and  45,  Charterhouse  Square,  contra- 
dict \V.  J.  Harrison’s  statement,  that  the  Charterhouse  Photo- 
graphic Art  Journal  is  the  organ  of  the  Photographic  Artists’ 
Stores,  of  43,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C. 

Washing  Pi.atinotypes. — Some  correspondents  have  written 
to  us  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  yellow  colouration  of  their 
platinotypes.  It  arises  from  the  excess  of  the  salts  of  platinum 
and  iron  with  which  the  paper  is  impregnated.  The  prints  may 
bo  restored  to  their  original  whiteness  by  thoroughly  washing 
them  in  a bath  (from  three  to  four  and  a half  fluid  drachms  of  acid 
for  one  quart  of  water),  which  is  to  be  renewed  until  the  prints 
have  again  become  entirely  white.  They  are  then  rinsed  in  pure 
water,  changed  several  times,  until  all  traces  of  the  acid  entirely 
disappear,  which  is  easy  to  ascertain  by  using  litmus  paper.  If 
all  acid  reaction  has  not  disappeared,  it  might  end  by  injuring 
the  fibre  of  the  paper  and  converting  it  into  hydrocellulose.  No 
alkaline  reagent  (carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash, 
ammonia,  &c.)  should  be  added  to  the  waters  of  the  washing, 
under  penalty  of  precipitating  in  the  pulp,  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate or  ochreous  oxide  of  iron,  the  chloride  of  iron  that  has 
remained  in  the  paper. — Journal  de  L'Industrie  Photographique. 
Translated  in  The  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Water  Gas. — Recently,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  Alfred  Wilson  lectured  at  the  Mason  College, 
Birmingham,  on  “ Water  Gas  for  Heating  and  Illuminating.” 
Mr.  Wilson  described  generators  for  the  manufacture  of  water 
gas,  such  as  are  now  in  use  in  some  European  cities,  principally 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  for  the  melting  of  steel  and  also  for 
illuminating  purposes.  The  fuel  employed  for  making  this  kind 
of  gas  is  coke,  of  the  kind  which  remains  at  gas  works  after  the 
illuminating  gas  of  everyday  use  has  been  abstracted  from  the 
coaL  The  method  of  producing  gas  is  as  follows  A cupola- 


shaped furnace  is  employed,  in  which  the  coke  is  raised  to  an 
incandescent  heat  by  means  of  a blast  of  air.  When  it  reaches 
that  temperature,  steam  is  passed  through  it  and  suffers  disin- 
tegration, with  the  result  that  an  inflammable  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbonic  oxide  is  obtained.  The  mixture  is  then  passed 
through  a water-scrubber  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  thence 
goes  to  the  gas-holder.  It  is  burnt  as  an  illuminant  with  the 
aid  of  a new  incandescent  burner,  known  as  the  Fahnejelm, 
having  a magnesia  cone,  and  is  so  brilliant  that  a No.  3 Bray 
burner  gives  a light  equal  to  that  of  twenty  sperm  candles  of 
standard  make.  Its  cost  is  understood  to  be  about  sixpence  per 
1,000  cubic  feet. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Feb.  15th 
will  be  “ Effects  of  Photography  on  Social  Life,”  a paper  by 
Mr.  Cobb. 


%a  C^omspoitbiitts. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  PHOToaaAPiiio  Nkws, 
5,  Fumival  Street,  London,  E.G.  ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forw.arded  to  “Piper  and  Carter,  Puotoorapuic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.” 

Emulsion. — 1.  Use  Simeon’s  gelatine.  2.  Silicate  of  sada.  3. 
We  cannot  even  guess  without  seeing  one.  4.  About  85  deg. 
Fahrenheit. 

J.  C.  Stephens. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  still 
interested  in  photography.  Tho  newspaper  paragraph  you  send 
is  really  copied — with  certain  alterations — from  the  Photo- 
graphic News. 

Varnish. — A small  quantity  of  the  light  petroleum  spirit  sold  as 
benzoline. 

Nitrate. — Useless  alcoh  ol. 

Purchaser. — Complete  sets  of  the  Photographic  News  in 
uniform  binding  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  generally  realise  a 
fair  price — from  £15  to  £2.5  is  perhaps  a reasonable  estimate  of 
what  would  ordinarily  bo  asked.  Odd  volumes,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  very  often  be  had  for  two  or  three  shillings  in  Booksellers’ 
Row,  or  by  advertising.  Unbound  back  volumes  with  a number 
or  two  missing,  are  practically  unsaleable,  unless  at  about  6s.  per 
cwt.,  and  we  should  certainly  recommend  you  to  buy  nothing 
less  than  a whole  volume  at  a time  if  you  wish  to  gradually  build 
up  a complete  set  of  former  years. 

Edw.  Dyson. — We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  sample  background 
to  which  you  refer. 

W.  POLTER. — Quite  an  ordinary  method,  and  the  patent  is  value- 
less, except  as  a moans  of  enabling  a dishonest  person  to  obtain  a 
cheap  puff. 

J.  S.  N.  S. — Use  a filter  to  collect  the  precipitate;  the  tendency  to 
float  on  the  top  is  less  when  the  solutions  are  mixed  warm . 

Ei).  V.  Boifsonas. — The  photographs  of  the  fireworks  are  curious 
and  interesting. 

Edwards  & Co. — The  corrected  letter  and  tho  fresh  one  only 
reach  us  on  Thursday  morning,  thus  being  too  late.  They 
shall  appear  next  week. 

W.  F.  Donkin. — The  error  of  dale  was  in  the  note  you  sent  us 
last  week,  and  you  will  sec  that  it  has  been  corrected. 


IPIjotoignipIjs  Uegistcreb. 

T.  Lewis  (Birmingham) — Six  photos,  of  Right  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Jackson  Bros.  (Middleton  Junction,  Birmingham] — I'hoto.  entitled 
“ Uuckstone.” 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 
Yearly  ...  16s.  Od  1 Half-Yearly...  7s.  8d.  ) Quarterly  ...  3s.  KM 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 

To  India  (Yearly) 19s.  6d. 

for  Advertisement  Seale  see  page 
Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid!  to  Piper  and  Garter, 
6,  Furnival  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon 
on  Thursday.  A fee  of  Gd.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements  ; and  when 
they  undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the 
name  and  address  of  advertiser,  (or  revelation  to  aoplicants,  in  case  they 
may  deem  it  necessary. 
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GEA.IN  ON  COPPER  PLATES  FOR 
HELIOGRAPHIC  ETCHING. 

Is  8ucli  processes  of  heliographic  etching  as  that  of 
Talbot,  or  the  iDethod  generally  known  as  the  Klic  pro- 
cess (see  Photographic  Xews,  p.  49,  vol.  18S7),  it  is  gener- 
ally advisable,  and  often  absolutely  necessary,  to  produce 
a grain  by  dusting  a resinous  resist  on  the  plate,  before 
either  coating  it  with  gelatine  or  transferring  thereto  the 
gelatine  relief  which  (in  the  Klic  process)  regulates  the 
action  of  the  etching  fluid. 

In  the  earlier  times  this  resinous  resist  was  often  dusted 
over  the  plate  by  sifting  the  resinous  powder  over  the  plate 
from  a sieve,  or  muslin  bag,  held  some  distance  over 
it ; but,  nowadays,  the  far  more  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  a dusting  box  is  employed— this  consisting  of  a box  in 
which  the  resinous  dust  can  be  agitated  with  the  contained 
air,  and  a sort  of  drawer  is  provided  by  which  the  plate 
can  be  slid  into  the  lower  part  of  the  box  and  withdrawn 
from  the  same  at  any  period.  Such  a device  gives  one  a 
very  complete  control  over  the  grain,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
if  one  waits  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  resinous  dust 
has  settled  in  the  box,  then  inserting  the  plate,  the  grain 
will  be  extremely  fine.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plate  is 
inserted  immediately  after  agitation,  and  is  removed  .soon, 
the  grain  will  be  comparatively  coarse  ; while  if  the 
plate  be  inserted  as  in  the  last  case,  and  allowed  to  remain 
till  all  is  at  rest  in  the  box,  the  grain  will  be  mixed — that 
is,  there  will  be  fine  and  coarse  particles  with  all  inter- 
mediate grades.  These  are  not  by  any  means  the  limits 
of  variation  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the  dusting  box,  as 
by  two  insertions — one  at  the  beginning  of  the  settling, 
and  the  other  towards  the  end — one  may  obtain  two 
degrees  of  fineness  on  the  plate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
intermediate  degrees. 

Not  only  are  the  degrees  of  fineness  under  complete  con- 
trol, but  also  the  amounts.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  having  charged  the  dusting  box  with  the  resin  or 
asphalt  powder,  the  worker  finds,  by  a preliminary  trial — 
say,  on  a piece  of  paper— that  the  degree  of  coarseness  he 
requires  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  dust  to  settle  on  the 
plate  during  a period  commencing  half  a minute  after 
the  agitation,  and  lasting  ten  seconds.  It  may  be,  indeed  is, 
extremely  probable,  that  the  amount  of  dust  dej)osited  on 
the  plate  during  this  period  will  be  insufficient,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  more  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated  one  or  several  times  until  a 
sufficient  deposit  is  obtained.  Similarly,  if  a dense  deposit 
of  two  grades  is  required,  the  two  necessary  periods  after 
agitation  must  be  selected  ; the  operation  being  repeated 
the  requisite  number  of  times. 

With  regard  to  the  dusting  box,  we  may  reproduce  from 
p.  49  of  our  volume  for  last  year  a sketch  of  a useful  form, 
together  with  the  description. 


“ To  make  such  a bo.x,  get  a well-seasoned  wooden  bo.x 
about  four  feet  high,  dovetailed  and  joined  without  cre- 
vices, including  the  top,  which  must  be  made  a fixture  ; 
the  internal  dimensions  of  the  bottom  must  be  huge 
enough  to  carry  the  largest-sized  plate  required  to  be 
etched,  and  the  inside  had  better  be  French  polished  or 
papered  with  a surface-glazed  paper.  At  one  of  the  sides 
close  to  the  bottom  make  a narrow  door  hinged  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  It  should  be  framed  and  panelled  to 
prevent  its  warping.” 


A,  o<iua-tint  box  with  bard  wooden  spindles  screwed  into  its  sides  at  6 i, 
to  serve  as  axis  on  which  it  rotates ; c c are  stout  wooden  trestles  fixed  to 
the  floor,  and  carrying  the  bearings  for  the  spindles.  D is  the  door,  E the 
pressure  bar  with  spring,  and  at  F is  a holt  to  lock  the  box  in  an  upright 
position. 

To  work  successfully  in  the  intaglio  etching  process,  one 
must  not  only  be  able  to  control  the  grain,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  well  consider  the  sort  of  grain  suitable  for  the 
subject  iu  hand  ; and,  moreover,  the  extent  to  which  the 
resinous  powder  is  melted  on  the  plate  is  an  important 
factor  in  building  up  success. 

Writing  in  Eder’s  admirable  Year-Book,  O.scar  Pustet 
consider  the  sort  of  grain  which  is  most  likely  to  suit 
certain  subjects,  and  he  contends  that  in  the  case  of 
large  portrait-subjects  and  other  pictures,  when  great 
depth  is  required,  the  grain  should  be  coarse  ; whereas, 
small  pictures  and  landscapes,  where  no  great  contrast 
exists,  may  with  advantage  be  etched  with  a fine  grain  ; 
and  these  considerations  should  recommend  themselves  to 
all. 

A word  as  to  the  etching.  In  the  deepest  shadows, 
where  the  black  of  the  ink  should  be  almost  unbroken, 
the  etching  ought  to  be  continued  till  the  grain-points  almast 
disappear  by  the  under-cutting  action  of  the  etching  fluid 
(ordinarily  perchloride  of  iron) ; indeed,  until  even  with 
a magnifier  only  a minute  trace  of  protected  copper  is 
visible.  In  some  cases  one  may  go  a little  beyond  this  ; 
even  until  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
deepest  shadows,  the  roughness  remaining  from  the  retard- 
ing action  of  the  resin  giving  the  ink-holding  tooth  which 
is  necessary. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PH0T0-:MECTIANICAL 
PROCESSES  IN  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GUNTHER. 

No.  I. 

riiotogramire. — There  was  a time,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
long  ago,  that  we  were  in  this  country  accustomed  to 
suppose  that  only  in  France  good  photogravures  could  be 
pioduced  ; indeed,  the  old-established  and  renowned  firm 
of  Goupil  and  Co.  seemed  to  be  without  any  riv.al  within 
this  branch  of  art.  This  has  now  altered ; at  the  last 
International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  .January 
1887,  we  could  convince  ourselves  that  photogravure  or 
heliogravure  ha.s  advanced  to  a high  state  of  perfection  in 


Germany  and  Austria,  indeed  that  the  results  are  at 
present  quite  as  excellent  as  those  obtained  in  other 
countries.  Especially  the  photo-copper  printings  of 
V.  Angerer  and  .7.  Loewy,  of  Vienna,  of  R.  Schuster,  the 
Photographic  Society  and  the  Imperial  Printing  House,  of 
Berlin,  and  of  the  M ilitary  Geographical  Institute  and  the 
Imperiiil  Court  and  State  Printing  House,  of  Vienna,  were 
of  exceptional  excellence.  In  photo- copper- plate  printing 
we  have  to  discriminate  between  methods  by  which  a 
printing  plate  is  obtained  from  a gelatine  relief  on  a 
silvered  copper-plate  by  means  of  galvanoplastic  i>roce.sse8, 
and  others  by  which  a diapositive  is  ))rinted  upon  pigment 
paper  which  is  transferred  upon  a polished  copper- phate 
and  the  image  etched  with  perchlotide  of  iron  or  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  former  method  is  known  by  the  name  of 


IxAMFLK  01  I!ur/iinu’s 

photo-galvanography,  the  latter  as  photogravure  or  helio- 
gravure. Whilst  photo-galvanography  is  very  well  suited 
for  the  rej)roduction  of  old  cuts,  engravings,  drawings,  and 
all  line  and  stipple  work,  photogravure  is  to  the  jiresent 
day  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  process  for  the  rej)ro- 
duction  of  paintings,  of  photograplis  of  natural  objects, 
and  of  all  subjects  in  half-tones.  The  photo-galv.ano- 
graphic  process  is  on  a gigantic  scale  practised  in  the 
Military  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  under  the  able 
direction  of  E.  Mariot,  exclusively  for  the  production 
of  maps  and  other  graphic  reproductions.  As  an 
astonishing  result  of  this  process  I will  only  mention  the 
new  special  map  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Monarchy  on 
the  scale  of  1 ; 75,000,  consisting  of  720  plates  of  20  by  24 
inches  each,  which  has  been  finished  in  fifteen  years, 
whereas,  had  it  been  intended  to  execute  the  maps  by 


iHOTOTYrCOEAPBIC  I’EOCESS. 

I copper-plate  engravers,  generations  would  have  been 
reipiired  to  do  the  work,  and  the  ex])enses  would  have 
been  enormou.s.  For  photogravure,  besides  the  above- 
named  estoblishments,  the  firms  of  Obernetter  and  Dr.  E. 
Albert,  of  Munich,  and  of  H.  Riffarth,  of  Berlin,  are 
renowned.  The  process  practised  by  Obernetter  consists, 
as  is  welt  known,  in  triinsforming  a diapositive  taken  on  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate  into  chloride  of.  silver,  in  stripping 
the  film  from  the  glass  plate,  and  in  ])laoing  it  on  a 
perfectly  even  copper-plate.  Corresponding  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  original  negative,  chloride  of  silver  rests  then 
on  the  metal  surface,  more  of  it  in  the  darker  portions, 
less  in  the  lighter  ones.  Under  the  influence  of  an  electric 
current,  the  chloride  of  silver  decomposes,  the  chlorine 
combining  with  the  copper,  and  etching  the  j)late  deej)er 

' where  chloride  of  silver  abounded  in  a high  degree,  and 
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le.tss  where  it  had  been  to  a limited  extent.  The  result  is 
a grained  photo-copper-plate,  suitable  to  print  large 
editions  from,  and  giving  very  fine  impressions.  This 
process  is  a very  rapid  one  : a printing  plate  ready  for  the 
press  can  be  produced  within  a day  or  two.  As  regards 
the  price,  2^d.  is  charged  for  the  square  centimetre, 
but  no  plate  is  made  for  less  than  50s.  ; engraving  of 
letters  and  outline  being  charged  extra.  The  photogravure 
process  of  Dr.  Albert,  who  prints  his  excellent  diapositives 
on  home-made  carbon  transfer  paper,  is  in  many  points 
similar  to  the  Klic  process,  which  has  been  fully  described 
in  the  Year-Book  of  riroTooRAPur  for  1888,  p.  171. 
In  this  establishment,  as  well  as  in  the  other  ones,  the 
photogravure  process  is  practised  on  a very  great  scale,  as 
we  have  in  this  country  many  important  publishing  houses 
by  which  photogravure  is  greatly  advanced  and  widely 
used  in  the  getting-up  of  their  splendid^works.  t^TIie  pro- 


I duct  ion  of  a photogravure  plate  requires  one  to  three 
months,  according  to  its  size  and  the  difficulties  it  offers. 
The  price  in  one  of  these  establishments  is  ^£10for  a plate 
of  200  to  500  square  centimetres,  and  .£6  for  a plate  of  less 
than  200  square  centimetres. 

Pkototypography.—G\a.ui  are  the  strides  made  by  photo- 
typography in  this  country,  and  photo-engraving  has 
alreafly  become  a most  grievous  competitor  to  wood- 
engraving ; indeed,  I know  some  very  skilful  wood- 
engi avers  who  have  given  up  their  art  for  want  of  com- 
missions. and  have  beome  photo-Hiigravers.  Of  the  many 
establishments  in  which  photo-engraving  h:is  found  its 
home,  there  are  in  the  first  rank  to  be  mentioned  the 
Autotype  Company  of  Munich,  the  oldest  photo  engraving 
business  in  Germany,  being  under  the  direction  of  G. 
Meisenbach  and  B.  von  Schmaedel  ; then  the  renowned 


Sti'hk.n burg’s  I’lioToiYrooRArmc  Frociss. 


firm  of  C.  Angerer  and  Goeschl  of  Vienna,  and  the 
e.stablishment  of  Heinrich  Eiffarth,  13,  Bendlerstrasse, 
Berlin,  the  possessor  of  which — a scholar  of  Messrs. 
Angerer  and  Goeschl — is  a very  assiduous  .and  successful 
worker.  In  the  Meisenbach  process,  the  part  which  is 
especially  sought  to  be  protected  by  the  patent  is  the  pro- 
duction and  the  use  of  the  lined  transparent  glass  screen, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  to  break  up  the  half-tones  of  the 
photographic  image.  This  is  effected  in  about  the 
following  manner : — A white  screen  of  large  dimensions, 
provided  with  a series  of  parallel  lines,  is  photograjihed, 
and  hereby  as  much  reduced  that  on  the  resulting  negative 
the  lines  are  very  close  together.  A negative  is  now  made 
of  the  object,  the  lined  negative  being  placed  between 
the  object  and  the  negative,  at  first  so  that  the  parallel 
lines  are  in  a vertical  direction  to  the  axis  of  the  lens ; 
then  it  is  shifted  once  during  exposure,  so  that  the  lines 


are  now  in  a horizontal  direction  to  the  former  ones.  By 
this  way  an  intersection  of  lines  is  obtained,  and  the 
photographic  half-tones  are  broken  up.  The  negative  thus 
obtained  is  transferred  in  the  usual  manner  to  a zinc  plate, 
and  subsequently  etched  by  acid  to  foim  a block  in  relief. 
This  process,  which  has  lately  been  very  much  improved, 
gives  phototypographic  prints  of  delightful  softness  in 
I the  half-tints,  and  of  great  sharpness.  The  process 
of  Messrs.  Angerer  and  Goeschl  is  a somewhat  different 
one.  Here,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  transparent  lined  or 
granular  plate  is  inside  the  dark  slide  placed  directly 
before  the  sensitive  plate,  so  that  a grained  negative  is 
obtained  by  the  first  exposure.  Formerly  two  lined 
plates,  being  ruled  in  contrary  dii’ections,  were  used 
to  break  up  the  half-tones;  one  of  them  was  inter- 
posed between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  plate,  and,  after 
about  half  the  exposure  having  been  given,  was  replaced 
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by  the  other  one,  on  whicli  the  lines  were  in  the  contrary 
direction  ; then  the  remainder  of  the  exposure  was  given. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  one  of  these  plates,  provided 
with  closely  and  regularly-spaced  cross-lines,  is  quite 
sufficient.  If  such  a plate  is  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
photography— ;.e.,  if  the  plate  is  a photographic  negative 
taken  from  a larger  cross-lined  screen — it  is  important 
that  the  transparent  lines  on  it,  representing  the  black 
lines  of  the  reproduced  screen,  are  narrower  than  the 
opaque  lines  forming  the  intermediate  spaces.  The 
lined  plate  should  have  at  most  six  black  lines  to  a mil- 
limetre, otherwise  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  transfer 
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the  image  to  the  zinc  plate  and  to  etch  it,  and  also  in 
printin"  the  finished  block  many  difficuliies  would  be 
met  with.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  use  a cross-lined 
negative  with  only  four  or  five  lines  to  a millimetre. 
This  may  be  placed  before  the  sensitive  plate  at  a dis- 
tance of  one-and-a-half  to  two  millimetres.  If  the  dis- 
tance is  greater,  harder  negatives  are  obtained ; if  it  is 
smaller,  the  resulting  negatives  are  softer.  I may 
mention  here,  that  in  these  establishments  in  printing 
the  finished  negatives  on  transfer  papier  or  directly  on  the 
zinc  plate,  electric  light  is  used  with  preference  as  an 


illuminant,  in  order  to  get  only  parallel  rays  pa-ssing 
through  the  glass  plates.  In  the  spacious  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Angerer  and  Goeschl,  who  employ  more  than 
l.')0  workmen,  special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  plates  for  photochromotypography.  By  this 
beautiful  process  oil  or  water-colour  paintings  are  repro- 
duced in  true  imitations,  by  printing  the  finished  plates 
in  colour  in  the  letter-press.  Positives  are  at  first  pre- 
pared for  the  actual  colours,  blue,  yellow,  &c.,  then  by 
making  reiterated  copies  negatives  are  obtained  which 
they  afterwards  transfer  to  zinc,  to  etch  them  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  results  obtained  by  this  process  are 
really  excellent,  and  prove  conclusively  the  practical  use 
that  may  be  made  of  Messrs.  Angerer  and  Goeschl’s 
plates.  The  photographic  art  printing  house  of  Heinrich 
Biffarth,  of  Berlin,  joins  itself  worthy  to  the  above  named 
establishments.  Blocks  for  surface  printing  from  line 
and  grained-paper  drawings,  steel  and  copper  plates, 
letter-press  blocks  in  half-tone  direct  from  photographs 
from  nature,  intaglio  engraving  in  line,  and  half-tone  on 
copper  and  zinc — all  this  work  is'done  here,  and  the  results 
belong  to  the  finest  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  I 
have  been  favoured  by  Ritfarth  with  a jihoto-block, 
and  your  readers  will  be  enabled  by  it  to  judge  for  them- 
selves iis  to  the  results.  It  is  a reproduction  of  a painting 
by  II.  Ebel,  of  Dusseldorf,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  .Jubilee  Art  Exhibition  at  Berlin.  The  prices  for 
photo-engraving  generally  are  Til.  to  !)d.  the  square  centi- 
metre in  the  ca.se  of  blocks  from  line-drawings,  and  Ifxl 
to  IHl.  for  blocks  in  half-tint.  There  is  still  to  be  men- 
tioned another  photo-engraving  process,  perfected  by 
Dr.  C.  Stiirenburg,  of  Munich,  and  called  by  him  photo- 
gal  vanography.  It  is  based  on  the  well  known  Pretsch 
process,  a film  of  bichromated  gelatine  being  exposed 
under  a half-tone  negative,  then  washed  in  cold  water, 
coated  with  copal  varnish,  and  then  in  a weak  solution  of 
tannin,  after  which  an  electrotype  block  is  made  from  the 
relief.  This  jirocess  requires  more  time  than  the  usual 
method  of  etching,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely  fine 
and  clean  jirinting  plates  are  obtained,  in  which  all  the 
fine  details  of  the  gelatine  relief  are  preserved.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stiirenburg,  who  intends  to  sell  his 
inventions,  I am  enabled  to  have  jirinted  a specimen  of  the 
jiroccss  ; it  represents  Hotel  Achselmannstein  at  Reichen- 
liall,  Bivaria,  and  is  a reproduction  of  a photograph  of 
the  same  size. 


K E R A U N 0 G R A P H V. 

BT  HE.NRV  E.  D.evrs."' 

Dr.  Boudin,  in  his  ‘-'Histoire  Physique  et  Medicale  de  la 
Foudre,”  has  further  pursued  the  study,  and  gives  several  obser- 
vations which  tend  to  confirm  the  now  generally  accepted  views 
of  the  action  of  the  lightning  flish.  He  states  that  the  rarity 
of  the  injuries  by  lightning  ha.s  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
want  of  attention  given  to  the  matter,  and  it  was  only  a great 
storm  in  Paris  about  1354,  when  several  deaths  and  injuries 
from  lightning  took  place,  that  induced  him  to  combine  in  one 
treatise  the  general  information  and  result  of  studies  on  the 
subject.  This  pamphlet  is  replete  with  instances  illustrating  all 
its  phases.  He  mentions  having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  corpse  of  a man  who,  having  been  killed  and  unclothed  by 
lightning,  remained  erect,  with  an  impression  on  his  breast  of 
the  tree  under  which  he  was  stuck.  His  subsequent  researches 
demonstrate  that  death  erect  with  the  garments  torn  ofif  and  the 
impression  of  what  he  calls  “ photographic  ” images,  are  pheno- 
mena which  frequently  accompany  fulinination,  and  gives 
several  instances  confirming  his  view. 

Referring  to  printed  images,  the  result  of  lightning  stroke,  he 
gives  several  instances.  (1).  In  one,  a lady  sitting  near  an  open 
window,  on  the  ledge  of  which  was  a flower,  which,  being  in  the 
course  of  the  electric  current,  was  clearly  imprinted  on  her  leg, 
and  although  she  received  no  other  harm  this  im.age  remain^ 
till  her  death.  (2).  The  lightning  struck  a ship  lying  at  anchor 
at  Zante,  killing  a sleeping  sailor ; on  examination  was  found  on 
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his  breast  an  exact  imprint  of  the  No.  44,  which  was  fixed  in 
metal  on  the  vessel.  (3).  An  almost  similar  case  he  records, 
only  the  impression  was  of  a horseshoe  nailed  to  the  mizen  of 
the  vessel  on  which  it  happened. 

Dr.  Boudin  concludes  his  observations  !on  this  portion  of  his 
subject  with  the  following  remark: — “The  collection  of  facts 
which  we  have  just  considered  proves  that  the  phenomenon  in 
question  has  an  entirely  different  signification  than  that  attributed 
to  it  by  Franklin  and  others,  i.e.,  that  it  arose  from  great  sangui- 
nary suffusion,  and  I think  that  it  is,  {>erhap8,  of  the  photo- 
graphic order.” 

There  is  a peculiar  circumstance  mentioned  in  this  book  which 
brings  these  effects  into  nearer  relation  with  photography, 
although  our  author  has  not  noticed  it  in  that  special  connexion. 
He  quotes  two  cases  where  bulls,  of  a red  and  white  colour  in 
patches,  struck  by  lightning,  had  the  white  patches  burnt  and 
the  red  patches  uninjured.  Compare  this  with  the  actinic 
values  of  the  two  tints,  there  seems  some  similar  sensitiveness 
to,  or  discrimination  in  colour,  as  that  which  we  distinguish  in 
photographic  practice. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  prints  are  produced  as  well  on 
inanimate  as  on  living  objects.  In  a great  storm  in  Cuba  a palm- 
tree  struck  by  lightning  was  noticed  to  have  impressed  on  the 
withered  branch  the  picture  of  a group  of  fir-trees  which  were 
at  about  340  yards  distance.  It  thus  appears  that  if  the  course 
of  the  electrical  fluid  traverse  any  body  it  may  mark  the  im- 
pression of  the  object  it  last  struck  on  such  body  ; nor  need  we 
be  surprised  at  this  occurring  with  a very  considerable  interval 
of  space  between  the  two  objects,  when  we  consider  the 
enormous  velocity  of  the  force,  about  240,000  miles  a second. 
In  other  words,  if  the  current  were  passed  through  a man  six 
feet  high  in  sufficient  force  to  kill  him,  it  would  do  so  in 
of  a second.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  this  arrangement  as 
a merciful  manner  of  executing  criminals. 

There  are  numerous  recorded  interestingand  valuable  incidents 
of  lightning  printing,  but  those  cases  which  I have  already 
referred  to  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Now  to 
e.xamine  effects  observed  on  the  bodies  of  victims  of  the  flash. 
The  more  recent  discussions  and  the  high  type  of  investigatiga- 
tion  which  our  present  students  give  us,  have  not  yet  accounted 
satisfactorily  for  the  production  of  these  prints  on  the  human 
body.  It  has  been  long  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  high 
scientific  standing  that  the  capillary  vessels  become  suffused 
with  blood  forced  into  them  by  the  electrical  discharge,  and 
that  a certain  modification  of  the  fluid  fixes  the  image.  The 
bodies  of  persons  killed  by  lightning  have  been  found  with 
branchiate  markings  similar  to  very  minute  blood  vessels,  and 
where  persons  have  simply  been  stuned  by  the  stroke,  such 
marks  apparaent  on  the  body  have  disappeared  with  returning 
consciousness.  When  we  recognise  that,  with  .all  the  existing 
practical  experience  already  g.ained,  with  all  the  study  of  many 
illustrious  and  energetic  men,  and  with  all  the  incentive  which 
commercial  success  in  investigations  nowadays  offers,  we  are  yet 
without  any  acknowledged  conclusions  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
latent  image  and  occasionally  also  colour  of  certain  objects  on  a 
sensitised  surface,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  explained  in  the  production  of  such  images  by 
electric  force. 

Mr.,  now  the  Right  Hon.,  Sir  W.  U.  Grove,  F.R.S.,  was  one  of 
the  earliest,  after  Professor  Berres,  of  Vienna,  to  demonstrate 
the  probable  utility  of  electricity  in  the  photographic  workshop. 
So  long  ago  as  1811  he  presented  to  the  London  Klectrical 
Society  “A  Voltaic  Process  for  Etching  Daguerreotype  Plates.” 
In  this  paper  he  clearly  explains  the  reasoning  by  which  he 
arrived  at  his  process,  giving  fully  his  modification  both  of 
battery  and  materials.  He  says  : — 

“ Admitting  the  usual  explanation  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
which  supposes  the  light  parts  to  be  mercury  and  the  dark 
silver,  the  object  was  to  procure  a solution  which  would  attack 
one  of  these,  and  leave  the  other  untouched.  If  one  could  be 
found  to  attack  the  silver  and  not  the  mercury,  so  much  the 
better,  as  this  would  give  a positive  engraving,  or  one  with  lights 
and  shadows,  as  in  nature,  while  ths  converse  would  give  a 
negative  one.” 

He  describes  his  attempts  with  various  substances,  and  finally 
fixed  on  hydrochloric  acid  as  the  most  suitable  to  his  purpose. 
The  etching  takes  about  thirty  seconds  for  an  effective  image, 
and  when  carefully  cleaned,  washed,  and  dried,  the  process  is 
complete,  and  there  is  then  a perfect  etching  of  the  original 
design  in  a positive  form,  which  has  this  advantage  over  the 
original  Daguerreotype,  that  impressions  from  it  are  not  inverted 


as  in  the  original.  This  process  offers  means  of  multiplying  the 
Daguerreotype  by  electrotypy.  An  ordinary  Daguerreotype  gives 
a faint  electrotypic  impression,  but  is  destroyed  in  doing  so,  and 
this  impression  cannot  be  perpetuated  ; but  one  etched  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  method  will  admit  of  repeated  copies 
being  taken  from  it.  The  paper  referring  to  this  process  is 
republished  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the  “ Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces.”  In  January,  1857,  the  same  author  con- 
tributed to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  a paper  entitled  “ New 
Methods  of  Producing  and  Fixing  Electrical  Figures.”  One 
series  of  experiments  contained  therein  are  of  great  photographic 
interest ; they  were  conducted  in  this  manner.  Two  plates  of 
glass,  about  lantern-slide  size,  were  very  carefully  cleaned  ; the 
word  “ Volta,”  in  thin  paper  letters,  was  cut  out  and  placed 
between  them  ; pieces  of  tin  foil,  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
glass  plates,  were  placed  outside  each,  and  these  coatings  were 
connected  with  tha  secondary  terminals  of  a Rulunkorf  coil. 
They  were  then  electrised  for  a short  time,  and  the  interior  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  glasses  submitted  to  the  fumes  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  previously  invisible  letters  came  out  clearly,  aud  a 
sharp  permanent  etching  of  the  word  “ Volta  ” was  produced  on 
the  surface  of  the  glass. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  up  to  the  point  when  the  plate 
had  been  electrised.  It  was  then  coated  by  candlelight  with 
iodised  collodion,  and  sensitised  on  a forty-grain  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  exposed  to  the  light  through  the  glass  for  a few  seconds, 
and  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid.  The  word  Volta  aud  the 
margin  of  the  plate  beyond  the  tinfoil  were  darkened,  whereas 
that  part  which  was  origin.ally  covered  by  the  tinfold  seems  to 
have  been  projected  by  electrisation  from  the  action,  or  such 
effect  was  produced  on  that  portion  of  the  glass  as  gave  it,  not- 
withstanding its  equal  apparent  clearness,  some  power  of 
modifying  or  restraining  the  action  of  the  light. 

I had  the  privilege  yesterday,  at  the  kind  invitation  of  Sir 
William  R.  Grove,  of  examining  these  results,  which  he  has  very 
carefully  preserved  since  he  read  his  paper,  and  they  are  quite 
perfect  to  this  day,  and  fully  confirm  the  results  stated. 

It  seems  strange  that  no  further  investigations  on  these  lines 
have  been  made  by  our  photographic  scientists,  as  there  seems 
in  these  experiments  to  be  the  germ  of  valuable  processes.  The 
paper  referred  to  is  also  published  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces. 

I have  now  traced  electric  force  in  its  natural  printing  pro  cess 
from  the  earliest  times  till  we  have  reached  the  point  where  its 
use  seems  to  be  capable  of  comparison  in  some  phases  of  its 
action  with  photographic  results,  aud  to  be  apparently  a corre- 
lative force  in  certain  circumstances.  Its  more  recent  uses, 
especially  in  process  work,  are  well  known  to  you  all,  and  I 
hope  that  the  present  discussion  will  furnish  us  with  more  in- 
teresting matter  than  I have  been  capable  of  placing  before 
you. 


LECTURES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE 
BIRKBECK  INSTITUTION. 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONES. 

Chapter  XIX.— The  Reduction  of  Negatives — Inten- 
sification BY  Means  of  Mercuric  Chloride  and 
THE  FeRRICYANIDES  OF  UraNIUM  AND  LeAD— SoLARI- 
zation. 

The  reduction  of  negatives  by  means  of  a mixture  of 
hypo,  with  ferricyauide  of  potassium  is  conveniently  done 
by  soaking  the  plate  first  in  water,  then  in  hypo,  solution 
of  2 oz.  to  the  pint,  and  gradually  mixing  this  hypo,  with  a 
solution  of  the  ferricyauide  made  by  shaking  a few  of  the 
washed  crystals  in  a little  water. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  requires  consider- 
able care  to  reduce  a negative  without  making  it  useless, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  different  results  by  reduc- 
tion. The  developed  image  is  first  formed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  gelatine,  and  the  image  penetrates  the  film  in 
proportion  as  it  grows  in  density.  A quick-acting  reducer, 
therefore,  that  dissolves  the  image  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  contact  with  it,  will  clear  away  the  image  from  the 
surface  of  the  film  gradually  downwards.  This  method  of 
reduction  is  useful  in  removing  fog  due  to  over-develoji- 
ment  ; but  its  tendency  is  to  produce  hardness,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  fog,  it  dissolves  away  the  detail  in  the 
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shadows.  By  using  so  weak  a reducing  solution  that  it 
practically  penetrates  the  film  befoi'e  it  appreciably  acts, 
an  approximation  to  a proportional  reduction  of  the  nega- 
tive may  be  secured.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  either 
of  these  results  can  be  perfectly  produced  ; but  it  is  cer- 
tainly posssible  to  get  very  dififerent  effects  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  precautions  observed.  If  a negative  is 
very  dense  in  the  lights  and  thin  in  the  shadows,  it  is 
hopeless  to  reduce  it. 

To  the  beginner,  it  is  a golden  rule  never  to  reduce  nega- 
tives except  !is  practice  in  the  use  of  reducing  solutions. 
Intensification,  on  the  contrary,  is  easy  and  certain,  as 
easy  as  fixing  and  washing.  If  a reducer  acts  thoroughly 
and  through  the  film,  the  whole  image  disappears ; but  an 
intensifier  that  acts  thoroughly  and  through  the  film  gives 
simj)ly  what  is  wanted — viz.,  a proportional  increase  of 
density  throughout  the  negative.  The  matter  which  needs 
regard  is,  that  the  method  used  shall  not  give  too  great  an 
effect,  for  an  intensifier  must  be  used  thoroughly,  or,  as 
in  reducing,  the  nature  of  the  negative  will  probably  be 
changed. 

Though  there  are  many  methods  of  intensification,  there 
are  very  few  that  deserve  unqualified  recommendation. 
It  is  possible  to  intensify  by  adding  silver  to  the  silver 
that  constitutes  the  image  after  the  manner  of  the  intensi- 
fication, or  re-development,  of  collodion  negatives  ; but  as 
nitrate  of  silver  readily  stains  gelatine,  this  method  is  not 
certain,  and,  therefore,  not  .advisable.  The  action  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  (that  is,  mercuric  chloride,  IlgClj.)  upon  the 
silver  image  is  useful  in  this  connection,  and  is  tlie  first 
step  in  sever.al  methods  of  intensification.  The  mercury 
salt  gives  half  its  chlorine  to  the  silver,  and  each  atom  ( f 
silver  is  replace!  by  two  molecules — one  of  chloiide  of 
silver,  and  one  of  mercurous  chloride — 

Ag+IIgCl,  = AgCl+ngCl. 

The  two  compounds  produced  are  white,  therefore  the 
image  is  ble.ached.  The  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
matter  composing  the  image  gives  a very  Large  and  obvious 
increase  in  its  density,  but  it  is  more  transparent  than  the 
original  silver  image,  because  of  its  whitene.ss.  The  simjile 
application  of  the  mercury  solution  is  sometimes  used  for 
reduction,  but  it  is  not  an  advis.able  method,  as  the  bleached 
image  contains  chloride  of  silver,  and  is  therefore  liable 
to  be  darkened  by  exposure  to  light.  The  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  for  this  purpose  may  be  conveniently 
as  strong  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  slightly  .acidulated 
with  hydrocloric  acid  to  prevent  staining  of  the  gelatine. 

There  are  many  ways  of  giving  a greater  opacity  to  the 
compound  image  produced  by  the  mercury  solution,  by 
changing  its  colour,  though  in  most  cases  the  actual 
bulk  of  material  composing  the  image  is  reduced.  The 
usual  method,  is  to  use  dilute  ammonia,  which  dis- 
solves away  the  silver  chloride  and  changes  the  mercurous 
cldoride  chiefly  into  the  black  compound,  NlljlIgjC.'l. 
The  intensification  produced  in  this  w'ay  is  often  too 
great,  and  the  complex  character  of  the  substance  of  the 
image  remaining  is  an  additional  drawback  to  the  proce.-s. 
Negatives  so  intensified  apfiear  to  be  fairly  stable  ; but 
the  animonio-meicury  compound  is  not  so  reliable  as 
the  image  resulting  by  other  methods.  When  ammonia 
is  used,  the  washing  at  every  stage  must  be  thorough  to 
secure  ]>■  rmanence  and  freedom  from  stains. 

For  ordinary  use,  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda,  made  just  acid  with  hydrochloric  or  citric  acid,  has 
many  advantages  over  other  reagents  that  have  been 
proposed  to  follow  the  mercuric  chloride.  The  chemical 
reaction  is  simple  ; the  silver  chloride  is  dissolved,  and 
the  mercurous  chloride  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercury. 
The  remaining  image  is  easily  acted  on,  if  necessary,  for 
redimtioii  or  further  intensification.  The  amount  of  in- 
tensification produced  by  this  method  is  sufficient,  except 
in  cases  of  considerable  misjudgement,  but  it  is  not  so  great 
as  to  cause  apprehension.  There  is  no  sbiiniug,  and  if  the 
uiercuiic  chloride  ia  u it  washed  away  before  the  sulphite 


of  soda  is  added,  the  chief  result  will  be  nothing  worse  i 
than  a retardation  of  the  action  of  the  sulphite. 

The  silver  image  (and  also  the  mercury  image  produced  i 
.as  above  described)  has  the  projierty  of  reducing  certain 
ferricy.anides  to  feiTOcyanides.  By  selecting  a metal  whose  i 
ferricyanide  is  soluble,  and  whose  ferrocyanide  is  insoluble,  i 
and  applying  the  solution  of  its  ferricyanide  to  the  silver  * 
image,  a reaction  takes  place,  which  is,  doubtless,  analogous  i 
to  the  re.action  with  mercuric  chloride,  for  which  the  equa- 
tion is  given  above  ; but  the  ferrocyanides,  instead  of  the 
chlorides,  of  the  two  metals  result.  Uranium  ferricy.anide 
gives  the  chocolate- coloured  uranium  ferrocyanide,  which  is  ' 

so  opaque  to  photographically  useful  light  that  this  method  i 

should  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  Lead  ferri-  i 

cyanide  gives  lead  ferrocyanide,  which  is  white,  but  which, 
after  a thorough  washing,  can  be  blackened  by  ammo-  i 

nium  sulphide,  or  changed  into  chrome  yellow  by  chromate  ' 

of  potash.  The  silver  remains  in  the  image,  and  this 
gives  its  black  sulphide  in  the  first  case,  and  its  red 
chromate  in  the  second.  This  method  of  intensifying 
with  lead  gives  so  much  op.acity  in  the  image  that 
it  is  only  of  use  in  cert.ain  photo-mechanical  processes, 
where  what  is  called  “ absolute  opacity  ” is  a desideratum. 

In  apjilying  these  methods  it  is  .advisable  to  pro- 
duce the  ferricyanide  only  as  it  is  required.  The 
jirecautions  that  it  is  well  to  observe  when  intensifying 
with  uranium  will  also  illustrate  the  procedure  when 
using  the  lead  compound.  The  negative  to  be  treated 
m.ay  or  may  not  have  been  already  intensified  with  ' 
mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  sulphite,  but  it  must 
be  scrupulously  freed  from  every  trace  of  hypo,  or  of  the 
sulphite,  as  either  of  these  compounds  would  act  upon  the 
intensifier,  and  produce  a deposit  of  the  red  salt,  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  image  itself.  The  amount  of  washing 
usually  applied  after  fixing  or  intensification  ought  to  be 
suflicient,  but  if  it  proves  otherwise,  the  negative  should 
be  soaked  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  water  containing  a 
few  drops  of  a solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  each 
ounce,  and  then  washe<l.  If  the  neg.ative  is  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment,  it  is  soaked  in  water  till 
thoroughly  wet,  and  then  placed  in  a .solution  of  nitrate 
or  uranium  containing  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce 
while  the  solution  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
is  b'  ing  prejiarcd.  This  last  salt  should  be  kept  in  the 
solid  condition,  and  not  be  previously  mixed  with  the 
uranium  salt  if  staining  or  fogging  of  the  negative  is  to  be 
avoided.  While  the  plate  is  soaking  as  described,  one  or 
two  pieces  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  say  about  the 
size  of  a pea,  are  put  into  a small  glass  and  washed  by 
pouring  water  over  them  until  they  are  perfectly  clean  and 
of  a bright  ruby  red  colour.  They  are  then  shaken 
with  a little  water  until  it  acquires  a good  yellow  colour, 
and  half  a dram  or  so  of  the  solution  put  into  a glass.  The 
uranium  solution  from  the  plate  is  added,  the  mixture  is 
re-applied,  and  its  efl'ect  is  carefully  watched.  As  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  solution  fades  away,  the  strength  of 
the  intensifier  declines,  and  more  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
must  be  added.  If  the  water  used  is  hard  — that  is,  if  it 
contains  carbonate  of  lime — a few  drops  of  strong  citric 
acid  may,  with  advantage,  be  added  to  the  solution. 

When  intensification  by  means  of  lead  is  resorted  to, 
the  operations  are  similar  to  those  just  described. 

Lead  nitrate  20  grains 

Ferricyanide  of  pot.assium  ...  30  „ 

Water  1 ounce 

to  be  filtered  before  use,  is  a useful  formula.  The  efl’ect 
of  the  solution  is  to  change  the  silver  image  into  the  ferro- 
cyanides of  le.ad  and  silver,  and,  therefore,  to  whiten  it. 

(It  is  possible  that  the  ferricyanide  of  silver  is  formed.) 

When  the  bleaching  is  complete,  a very  thorough  washing 
is  necessary,  for  the  least  trace  of  the  excess  of  soluble  lean 
salt  that  remains  in  the  film  will  cause  a very  appreciable 
fog.  The  plate  is  then  soakeil  in  a dilute  solution  of 
either  ammonium  sulphide  or  of  chromate  of  potassium,  to 
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get  a black  or  yellow  image  aa  described  above.  In  pur- 
suing this  method  of  intensification  the  operator  must 
expect  each  step  of  the  process  to  be  tedious,  and  allow 
ample  time,  especially  for  the  washing  after  the  application 
of  the  lead  and  ferricyanide. 

The  reversal  of  the  photographic  image  by  reason  of  over- 
exposure is  a phenomenon  that  is  not  duly  appreciated  by 
negative  makers  in  general.  Janssen  found,  in  photograph- 
ing the  sun,  that  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  times 
the  most  convenient  exposure  gave  a positive  instead 
of  a negative  on  development,  and  that  if  the  exposure 
was  increased  to  one  million  times,  a second  reversal  took 
place,  and  a negative  was  produced.  But  with  a very 
much  less  excess  of  exposure  the  effect  of  reversal  begins 
to  show  itself  injuriously,  and  this  especially  with  gelatine 
plates.  Bennett  showed  that  with  his  plates  double 
the  exposure  that  gave  full  density  caused  a very 
marked  diminution  of  density,  and  that  ten  times 
the  exposure  was  equivalent  on  development  to  no 
exposure  at  all.  The  brightest  parts  of  the  high 
lights  are  the  first  to  begin  to  reverse — that  is,  they 
are  thinner  in  the  negative  than  they  ought  to  be  ; 
and  this  gives  flatness  or  hardness  where  there  ought  to 
be  brilliancy  and  transparency — a fault  that  some  opera- 
tors are  inclined  to  consider  as  inherent  in  the  photo- 
graphic process.  We  know  that  exposure  and  develop- 
ment are  in  a degree  reciprocal,  hence  reversal  is  largelj' 
a matter  of  development.  A powerful  developer  will 
give  flatness  in  the  lights  when  a weak  developer  would 
have  given  a perfect  gradation  that  would  not  have  been 
lost  on  strengthening  the  developer  to  get  the  dark  detail. 

Practical  use  of  the  reversal  of  the  image  by  prolonged 
exposure  was  made  long  since  in  getting  a negative 
directly  from  a negative  ; but,  probably,  the  best  method  of 
applying  this  principle  is  according  to  the  following  process, 
rlevised  by  T.  Bolas  : — A gelatino-bromide  plate  is  soaked 
for  a few  minutes  in  a four  per  cent,  solution  of  potas- 
sium dichromate,  rinsed  with  fifty  per  cent,  alcohol,  dried, 
and  exposed  under  the  negative  to  be  reproduced  for  from 
two  to  five  minutes  in  sunshine,  or  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  good  diffused  daylight.  The  plate  is  then 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  developed  with  an  alkaline  pyro- 
gallic  acid  developer.  The  action  of  the  chromate  is 
probably  twofold  : it  hardens  the  gelatine,  and  so  retards 
development  in  proportion  as  the  light  has  gained  access 
to  the  plate,  and  as  reversal  will  not  take  place  except  in 
the  presence  of  either  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  available 
oxygen  from  some  other  source,  it  may  be  that  the  chromate, 
which  is  a very  powerful  oxidizer,  assists  directly  in  the 
solarization. 

(To  he  continued^ 


ON  DON’T. 

BY  R.  GODFREY.* 

Don’t  find  fault  with  your  chemicals  if  you  do  not  succeed  in 
your  early  attempts.  It  is  too  common  a trait  of  human 
nature  to  shift  the  blame  from  one’s  own  shoulders  to  some  one 
else. 

Dm't  buy  your  chemicals  retail — get  a set  of  stoppered 
bottles,  and  keep  a supply  of  each  solution  by  you  ; neither 
wander  about  amongst  the  multitudinous  formula  which  are 
offered  to  the  public. 

Under-exposure  is  bad  ; it  is  much  easier  to  rectify  an  over- 
exposure. 

Don't  try  and  take  two  pictures  on  one  plate,  a.s  some  people 
have  done,  in  the  hope  of  producing  a new  effect  in  dissolving 
views.  Mark  your  slides. 

Ilemcnbcr,  to  be  in  a hurry  to  immortalize  your  friends  is  a 
mistake  ; also  there  is  no  surer  way  of  offending  a friend  than  by 
producing  a bad  likeness  of  him.  Don’t  take  work  out  of  the 
professional  hands. 

When  on  an  excursion,  don’t  try  to  bring  home  a complete 
panorama  of  all  you  have  seen,  or  expose  at  everything  you  see  : 

'Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Binninghaa  Photographic  Society. 


use  a modicum  of  brains  on  each  plate.  “ Quality  is  better  than 
qu.antity.” 

Take  care  of  your  lens  cap  when  on  an  excursion.  It  is  far 
better  to  carry  a shutter. 

Keep  your  chemicals  out  of  the  way  of  “ Meddlesome  Mattie,” 
and  label  everything  in  the  way  of  chemicals,  writ  large. 

Never  wrap  up  your  developed  negatives  in  newspapers,  or  else 
you  may  produce  cheap  advertisements  of  Ellman's  Embrocation, 
or  Beecham’s  Pills,  as  one  member  of  the  Society  can  testify. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  your  failures  or  to  ask  questions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  B.P.S.  ; every  failure  should  be  a step  towards  success. 
I have  always  found  the  old  hands  ever  ready  to  assist  a new 
“chum”  to  amend  his  ways.  When  developing,  have  patience  ; 
do  not  hurry  if  you  want  to  succeed. 

Don't  go  out  without  overhauling  your  kit;  a screw  missing 
may  cause  you  annoyance.  Never  forget  to  draw  the  slide 
before  you  remove  the  cap  off  the  lens  ; that  has  happened  to 
more  than  one  of  my  acquaintances. 

I once  drove  six  miles  to  take  a special  object,  to  produce  the 
photo  in  a court  of  law,  and  having,  as  I thought,  exposed  the 
plate,  went  home,  and,  developing,  found  a glorious  blank.  I had 
omitted  to  draw  the  slide,  owing  to  a friend  keeping  me  in  con- 
versation at  the  time.  Moral : Don’t  talk  to  folks  while 
exposing. 

Don’t  force  your  plates  in  drying  by  putting  them  on  the 
window  ledge  in  face  of  a hot  sun  ; I once  did  that  with  a por- 
trait negative,  and  cf  all  the  horrid  caricatures,  that  was  the 
worst ; the  chin  was  endeavouring  to  kiss  the  nose,  and  the  fore- 
head coming  down  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Always  attend 
to  the  washing  and  cleaning  of  your  dishes,  glasses,  &c.,  your- 
self ; dirty  dishes,  &c.,  mean  failure.  Always  mark  your  plate 
at  back  with  a bit  of  stamp  paper  ; at  back  when  you  are  pro- 
jecting the  use  of  the  changing  bag  on  a tour. 

Don’t  imagine  photography  is  simply  a mechanical  art  A 
certain  celebrated  painter  told  a fop,  he  ‘‘  mixed  his  colours 
with  brains,”  So  photographers  must  mix  brains  with  their 
chemicals,  and  give  a liberal  supply  into  the  bargain. 

To  attempt  to  buy  the  art  in  a shilling  manual  is  a great 
error.  Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  take  a house  or  a pretty 
bit  of  scenery  with  a country  maiden  as  a centre  piece,  always 
promise  a copy,  and  mind  you  send  it : such  promises  are  too 
often  forgotten. 

Don’t  imagine  that  the  possessvpn  of  a camera  and  a square  of 
black  velvet  is  the  “ open  sesame  ” into  anyone’s  picturesque 
grounds  to  take  a shot,  but  always  remember  that  a little  civility 
in  such  cases  goes  a long  way,  and,  as  a Qu.aker  lady  once  said 
to  me,  “ When  civility  won’t  do,  a shilling  will.”  And  .a  shil- 
ling judiciously  placed  will  often  secure  the  privilege  of  taking 
some  lovely  bits  in  private  grounds  or  cottages. 

Never  omit  to  provide  yourself  with  a portfolio,  no  matter 
how  homely,  in  which  to  keep  prints  of  all  you  take.  Such  a 
collection,  properly  dated  in  chronological  order,  will  be  a valu- 
able record  of  progress  interspersed  with  failures.  Never 
mind — keep  them  all,  and  from  them  rise  to  better  things. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a low  level  of  mediocrity  in  your 
work.  It  is  a glorious  art,  worth  careful  culture. 


“The  History  of  Photography,”  by  W.  J.  Harrison, 
about  to  be  published  by  Percy  Lund  and  Co.,  of  Brad- 
ford, will,  doubtless,  be  a very  desirable  book  for  the 
photographer  and  the  student  of  photegraphy  to  possess. 
Indeed,  one  who  has  read  Harrison’s  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  kindred  subjects,  can  have  no  real  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  the  promised  work. 

There  is  to  be  a special  subscription  edition  at  7s.  (id., 
illustrated  with  some  dozen  portraits,  but  copies  of  this 
must,  we  understand,  be  ordered  in  ad  vance. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  : — “ Introduction — The  Origin  of  Photography — 
Some  Pioneers  of  Photography  : Wedgwood  and  Niepce 
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— The  Daguerreotype  Process — Fox-Talbot  and  the  Calo- 
type  Process — Scott- Archer  and  the  Collodion  Process — 
Collodion  Dry  Plates,  with  the  Bath — Collodion  Emul- 
sion— Gelatine  Emulsion  with  Bromide  of  Silver — Intro- 
duction of  Gelatino-Bromide  Emulsion  as  an  article  of 
Commerce  by  Burgess  and  by  Kennett — Gelatine  Dis- 
places Collodion— History  of  Photographic  Printing  Pro- 
cesses — History  of  Photographic  Printing  I’ro- 
cesses  (continued)— History  of  Holler  Slides  ; and  of  Ne- 
gative Making  on  Paper  and  on  Films— History  of  Pho- 
tography in  Colours — History  of  the  Introduction  of 
Dcvelopns  — Suuiiuiag  up— Dr.  Mad  lox  oa  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Gelatino-Bromide  Process.” 

Though  photography  h:is  made  its  way  well-nigh  every- 
where, it  is  not  as  yet  officially  recognised  in  the  Royal 
Courts  of  .lustice.  A judge  has  never  ventured,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  bring  in  an  instantaneous  camera  with  him  and 
keep  it  before  him  cn  the  bench,  though  it  is  quite  certain 
that  such  an  apparatus  could  be  turned  to  good  account 
sometimes.  Say,  for  instance,  a witness  is  giving  evidence 
in  a way  which  is  clearly  most  unsatisfactory.  Why 
should  not  the  judge  secure  a negative  of  him  at  a 
moment  when  he  is  making  .some  evidently  false  or  pre- 
varicating statement  ? Surely  such  a photograph  in- 
serted in  its  proper  place  in  the  judge’s  notes  might  prove 
of  subsequent  use,  especially  if  a new  trial  were  asked 
for  ! The  judges  who  had  not  previously  heard  the  evi- 
dence would  surely  be  much  better  able  to  appreciate  its 
importance  if  they  could  be  shown  the  faces  of  the  wit- 
nesses by  whom  that  evidence  was  given,  and  their  faces, 
moreover,  as  they  appeared  at  the  moment  they  were 
giving  it.  In  cases  where  evidence  h.ad  been  taken  on 
commission,  we  think  the  cause  of  justice  would  be 
materially  assisted  if  a photographic  study  or  two  of  each 
witness’s  face  were  appended  to  every  deposition.  So,  too, 
in  trials  in  which  affidavits  are  filed,  we  would  insist  on  a 
photograph  of  the  party  making  each  affidavit  (taken  at 
the  moment  he  was  swearing  to  its  truth)  being  attached. 
Other  uses  to  which  photography  might  be  turned  in 
legal  matters  could  be  soon  suggested  ; but  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  the  camera  officially  recognised  in  the  Law 
Courts,  and  negative  evidence  admitted  by  rhe  judges. 
The  developmjiit  of  the  notion  is  certain  to  quickly 
follow. 


“ Whistling  ladies”  are  said  to  be  the  latest  fashionable 
sensation  in  New  York.  But  though  there  is  a regular 
mania  for  this  eccentric  form  of  social  amusement  in  the 
Empiess  city — several  of  the  most  successful  “siffleuses” 
have  even  been  photographed “ in  the  act”  of  whistling, 
we  read— no  effort  has  been  made  either  in  Paris  or  Lon- 
don drawing-rooms  to  follow  the  Yankee  lead.  Doubt- 
less the  whistling  epidemic  will  come,  however,  ultimately, 
ust  iuj  spelling  bees,  and  roller-skates,  and  soap-bubble 
blowing  parties  came  in  past  seasons.  Mean  while,  though, 
fashionable  London  would  be  likely  to  find  much  more 
amusement  by  noting  the  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of 
social  entertaining  in  the  French  capital.  And  we  urge 
this  with  all  the  more  emphasis,  seeing  that  the  said 


novelty  is  a photographic  one,  and  one  which,  if  developed 
to  any  considerable  extent,  couldnot  but  be  good  portraits. 
But  let  us  describe  in  what  the  novelty  consists. 


The  other  night,  then,  be  it  known,  the  Comtesse  de 
Beaurepaire,  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  Paris,  gave  a 
soiree  on  a very  gorgeous  scale,  and  many  of  the  principal 
operatic  singers  and  actors  of  the  day  took  part  in  the 
amusement  of  the  guests.  But  about  11  p.m.,  just  after 
C'oquelin  the  younger  had  given  one  of  his  father’s  clever 
monologues,  the  company  were  surprised  to  notice  the 
suilden  darkness  of  the  large  saloon,  and  to  hear  that  a 
certain  M.  Deltoii  was  about  to  display  a series  of 
photographic  slides  on  the  prepared  screen  that  was  now 
observed  at  one  end  of  the  apartment.  On  this  a hidden 
orchestra  played  an  overture,  and  then  came  the  first 
slide,  a most  realistic  photograph  of  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  equipages  that  frequent  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  — the  four-in-hand  which  is  driven  by  General 
de  Gallifet.  Then  followed  the  Prince  de  Sagan  in  his 
''  natty  ” victoria  ; Messonier  the  painter,  on  his  hack  ; 
Mrs.  Mackay,  in  her  barouche  ; General  Boulanger  on  his 
splenditj  coal  black  steed  ; and  so  on — each  change  of 
picture  being  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  change  of 
the  music.  General  Boulanger  being  heralded,  of  course,  by 
the  inevitable  “ En  revenant  de  la  revue  !”  The  great 
attraction  of  the  show  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  the 
fact  thiit  most  of  the  celebrities  who  had  been  photo- 
graphed in  carriages  for  the  occasion  were  actually 
among  the  guests.  At  all  events,  M.  Delton’s  inojec- 
iions  photographiques  were  voted  a great  success,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  is  being  engaged  on  al!  sides,  it 
being  understood  that  he  is  constantly  engaged  in 
adding  fresh  examples  to  his  studies  of  .social  life  in 
Paris.  In  time  he  hojies  to  have  realistic  photographs 
to  suit  every  t:iste,  and  of  course  he  will  have — in 
fact,  already  has — imitators. 

Now  London  society  will,  doubtless,  be  equally  anxious 
to  “ see  itself  as  others  see  it,”  and  we  need  not  stay  to 
point  out  now  what  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  ordinary 
musical  “ at  home,”  or  humdrum  reception,  an  exhibition 
in  a good  oxyhydrogen  lantern  of  a series  of  photographs 
taken  in  Rotten  Row  and  the  drive  would  be.  What  an 
interesting  set,  again,  might  be  made  out  of  an  hour  with 
the  debutantes  at  the  first  drawing  room  of  the  season, 
or  of  a Parliamentary  lobby  series;  or  especially  at  the 
present  moment  of  a Tattersall’s  set.  Such  a show  would 
be,  indeed,  a most  welcome  change  from  the  amateur 
reciter,  who  ought  tui^ave  had  his  day  by  this  time;  and 
if  only  a fashionable  lady  or  two  would  commission  a 
competent  photographer  to  prepare  photographs  for  a 
specimen  entertainment,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the 
innovation  would  be  quickly  appreciated  and  developed. 


Profes.sor  Graham  Bell  is  said  to  be  an  expert  photo- 
grapher, and,  according  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Lantern, 
has  been  amusing  himself  lately  by  doing  a little  amateur 
detective  work  in  his  own  house  with  the  assistance  of  a 
camera.  Sus|>ectiug  one  of  the  housemaids  to  have  stolen 
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feveral  articles  of  jewellery  missed  by  his  wife,  he,  with  Mrs. 
Bell,  concealed  himself  in  a dressing  room  at  the  time 
when  the  girl  came  into  the  bedroom  to  do  the  usual 
morning  work.  The  servant,  after  examining  various 
articles,  went  to  a dressing-case  and  took  from  it  a small 
gold  chain.  While  she  was  holding  it  up,  the  professor, 
who  had  his  camera  in  readiness,  photographed  her 
through  the  opening  in  the  curtains  which  hung  in  the 
doorway  between  the  two  rooms,  and  thus  secured  indis- 
putable proof  of  her  dishonesty.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  girl,  confessing  she  was  the  perpetrator  of 
the  thefts,  was  not  prosecuted.  Probably  Professor  Bell 
considered  the  curious  photograph  he  had  obtained  was 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  jewellery.  The 
jAimp  says  the  professor  has  a.  most  interesting  collection 
of  sna|)-shot  photographs  of  domestic  incidents  taken 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  actors.  No  doubt  the  col- 
lection is  interesting  enough,  but  it  makes  one  uncomfort- 
able to  think  of  a man  armed  with  a camera,  stealing  about 
the  house  and  taking  photographs  in  this  way. 

For  instance,  supposing  your  eldest  son  has  a mania  in 
this  direction,  and  uses  his  camera  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion.  How  horrible,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  to  be 
confronted  with  a series  of  photographs  illustrating  your 
peccadillos — the  expression  on  your  face  when  you  uttered 
the  naughty  word  on  finding  the  chops  had  been  fried 
instead  of  broiled ; your  attitude  of  despair  when  your 
morning  omnibus  is  approaching  and  the  girl  h.as  for- 
gotten to  clean  your  boots  ; or  the  altercation  with  the 
income  tax  collector  ! It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the 
awkward  moments  which  could  be  perpetuated  when  you 
would  much  rather  forget  them  as  soon  as  j)Ossible ; but 
we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  a possible  danger  in  a 
too  ardent  practice  of  domestic  photography. 

The  portrait  club  canvasser  is  a person  who,  as  a rule, 
literally  lives  on  his  friends.  This  life  is  usually  a short 
and  not  always  a merry  one.  Very  recently  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  having  five  minutes’  conversation  with 
an  applicant  for  a situation  who,  in  referring  to  his  pre- 
vious occupation,  said  he  had  acted  as  canvasser  for  a 
well  known  firm  of  photographers.  “ And  how  did  you 
find  it  answer?”  was  the  natural  question.  “ Very  well 
indeed,”  said  he,  “ for  a time.  I took  eighty  orders  in  two 
months,  and  as  they  were  all  for  the  thirty  shillings  club 
portraits,  the  commission  brought  me  in  a very  good 
living.”  '•  But  if  this  kind  of  thing  paid  you,  why  did 
you  give  it  up  ? ” “ Well,  sir,  after  I had  exhausted  every- 
bo<ly  I knew,  what  could  I do?  When  I started  I had  a very 
good  connection  in  the  City,  and  knowing  so  many  people  I 
was  able  to  persuade  them ; besides,  many  had  their 
portraits  taken  just  to  help  me.  But  when  I came  to  the 
end  of  the  list,  I found  portrait  canvassing  was  very  poor 
work.  You  must  be  continually  making  new  friends  in 
order  to  keep  the  thing  going.  That’s  my  experience, 
and  it’s  the  experience  of  a good  many  others.  In  fact, 
you  may  take  it  when  you’ve  had  a go  at  everybody  you 
know,  and  at  everybody  you  can  get  an  introduction  to,  it’s 
time  to  turn  the  canvassing  business  up.”  There  seems 
to  be  some  truth  in  this. 


Gaston  Tiss.andier,  in  last  week’s  La  Nature,  draws 
attention  to  an  old  grievance  of  the  tourist  photographer 
—the  heedless  opening  of  boxes  of  sensitive  plates  by 
officers  of  the  Customs.  M.  Tissandier  gives  two  instances, 
one  of  a particularly  aggravating  character.  In  this  case, 
the  traveller  had  obtained  over  a hundred  negatives  of 
scenes  in  Australia,  and  transmitted  them  to  Paris,  there 
to  be  developed.  He  packed  them  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  had  them  labelled  with  instructions  that  they  were 
not  to  be  opened  in  the  light.  Notwithstanding,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  phot  'grapher’s  establishment  in  Paris, 
all  the  packets  had  been  opened  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
the  Custom  House  officer.  M.  Tissandier  concludes  his 
complaints  by  emitting  a wish  which,  as  he  truly  says, 
will  find  an  echo  from  all  tourist  photographers.  The 
officers,  he  says,  are  fulfilling  their  duty  in  examining  and 
opening  trunks,  but  when  they  come  to  packets  of  sensitive 
plates,  why  should  not  the  examinatim  be  conducted  in  a 
dark-room  with  thelittle  ruby  lantern  of  the  photographer  ? 
The  suggestion  is  one  which  has  appeared  already  in  these 
columns,  but  it  is  none  the  less  welcome.  To  be  effectual, 
however,  the  Custom  House  should  know  something  of 
photography.  To  the  non-photographic  mind,  the  im- 
portance of  the  ruby  light  is  likely  not  to  be  considered 
imperative,  and  the  ignorant  person  is  (juite  capable  of 
opening  the  door  of  the  dark-room  a little  way  so  as  to  see 
the  better,  and  to  believe  that  in  so  doing  he  is  not 
harming  the  plates — very  much. 

Much  annoyance  was  caused  at  the  Graphic  office 
during  the  Soudan  war  by  a batch  of  plates  sup- 
posed to  be  valuable  negatives  of  exciting  scenes,  which, 
upon  an  attempt  to  develop  them,  turned  out  to  be 
utterly  ruined.  During  the  journey  from  Africa,  the  box 
had  been  opened  by  some  officers  and  ignorant  functionary. 


The  brothers  Henry  are  proceeding  to  further  triumphs. 
A photograph  of  the  Pleiades  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Asti'onomical  Society  of  France,  showing 
several  new  nebulous  patches.  One  of  the  largest  stars 
was  quite  covered  with  nebulous  matter  which  had  not 
been  detected  hitherto.  A singular  peculiarity  of  the 
photograph  consisted  in  a series  of  thin  streaks  of  nebu- 
lous matter  extending  in  some  cases  from  star  to  star  to  a 
considerable  length.  The  exposure  was  four  hours. 


The  authorities  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  are  so  extremely 
careful  of  their  new  reredos  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
public  to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  examine  its  details. 
It  can  be  looked  at  from  the  west-end  of  the  choir  or  from 
the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  but  nearer  you  must  not 
go.  Those  who  want  to  see  the  design  in  all  its  somewhat 
elaborate  ramifications  must  look  at  the  very  excellent 
photographs  which  have  been  taken.  But  doesn’t  it 
savour  of  burlesque,  that  after  trying  ineffectually  to  see 
the  reredos  in  its  place  in  the  Cathedral,  one  must  journey, 
say  to  Spooner’s,  in  the  Strand,  in  order  to  be  gratified  ? 
It  would  save  a good  deal  of  trouble  if  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  ordered  a photograph  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
Cathedral  itself. 
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The  photograph  of  Prince  William,  the  eldest  sou  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  which  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
Loudon  shop  windows,  has  become  the  subject  of  much 
curiosity  since  the  graphic  description  of  the  Piince  by 
Mrs.  Crawford,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ddihj  Xews, 
appeared.  One  of  the  Prince’s  arms  is  nearly  dead.  It  is 
malformed  in  a peculiar  way,  being  finished  off  with  a ball 
of  flesh,  from  which  sprout  fire  smaller  balls  with  round 
nails  upon  them.  Prince  William,  says  Mrs.  Crawford^ 
keeps  his  abortive  hand  in  a pouch  in  his  coat  when  he  is 
in  mufti,  or  into  his  uniform  when  he  is  habited  as  an 
ofticer.  In  the  photograph,  which  represents  him  standing 
with  his  wife  and  son,  the  left  hand  is  half  concealed  by 
the  boy’s  cap,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  deformity. 
The  anxiety  of  the  spectators  to  make  out  the  shape  of 
the  hand  is  quite  typical  of  the  interest  which  anything 
concerning  royalty — no  matter  how  insignificant— creates. 


It  is  time  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  photographed,  and  copies  given  to  the  police.  The 
arrest  of  Mr.  P.  O’Brien,  no  doubt,  was  unintentional, 
but  it  has  put  the  Government  in  a predicament,  and  pre- 
dicaments are  distinctly  things  to  be  avoided.  So  far  as 
the  Opposition  is  concerned  it  is  impossible  to  say  who 
will  next  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  police  ; therefore, 
to  prevent  mistakes,  if  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment to  compel  every  member  to  be  photographed,  the 
members  themselves  should  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  send  their  portraits  to  Scotland  Yard. 


The  skeleton — said  to  be  that  of  Thomas  ii  Becket — 
recently  discovered  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  been 
photographed  by  .lohn  Bateman,  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
result  shoidd  interest  many. 


FINISHING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  EDWaBD  DUN’MORE.* 

Having  been  requested  to  furnish  a short  paper  for  this  evening, 
in  harmony  with  our  annual  show  of  work  and  the  text  suggested, 
“ Finishing  Photographs,”  I will  endeavour  in  a few  words  to 
bring  under  your  notice  the  different  processes  that  a photograph 
has  to  undergo  after  it  has  surmounted  the  troubles  of  its 
chemical  birth,  and  is,  so  to  say,  fairly  launched  to  either  founder 
in  the  waters  of  oblivion,  or  remain  a pleasure  and  a joy  as  long 
as  its  chemical  constitution  will  permit. 

We  will  take  up  the  photograph  after  its  final  washing,  and 
the  first  operation  it  has  to  undergo  is  drying  and  flattening 
ont ; the  trouble  of  doing  this  is  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
paper  itself.  Highly  albumenised  paper  gives  an  increase  of 
trouble  in  proportion  to  its  gloss.  If  dried  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  under  pressure,  or  on  shallow  frames  covered  with 
calico,  it  is  presented  in  a fairly  fiat  condition,  but  if  hung  up  to 
dry  in  a current  of  air,  there  is  a good  deal  of  objectionable 
curliness  that  requires  ironing  out  face  down  on  a piece  of  stout, 
fine  felt,  with  .an  ordin.ary  flat-iron,  or  it  may  be  laid  face  down 
on  a slab  of  glass,  and  firmly  scraped  on  the  back  with  some 
smooth  instrument  such  as  a bone  paper-knife,  or,  as  some  prefer, 
rolling  them  face  outward  on  a smooth  round  rod  and  leaving 
them  so  for  an  hour  or  two.  By  using  any  of  these  plans  the 
tendency  to  curl  is  much  lessened. 

Then  comes  the  trimming.  Three  distinctly  different  ways 
are  in  vogue,  namely,  with  the  scissors,  the  knife,  or  the  wheel 
cutter.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  prints  have  been  in  some 
way  mai'ked  to  facilitate  this  operation  by  having  an  opaque  line 
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drawn  round  them,  or  the  margin  p.ainted  out,  a necessary  con- 
dition if  an  opaque  cutting  shape  is  used  ; if  a glass  one  is  in 
favour,  the  lines,  although  useful,  are  not  so  imperative.  A 
glass  table,  or  something  equivalent,  is  required  to  support  the 
prints  during  cutting  by  kuife  or  wheel.  Glass,  on  the  whole,  is 
perhaps  more  in  favour  than  anything  else.  Complaints  may 
be  made  that  the  knife  requires  frequent  sharpening,  but  this  is 
soon  done,  and  unless  a good  deal  of  unnecessary  pressure  is  used 
is  not  a very  valid  objection.  The  clean,  smooth  edge  obtained 
is  its  great  recommendation.  A piece  of  good  hard,  stout  card- 
board answers  nicely  when  only  a few  prints  have  to  be  trimmed  ; 
a smooth,  fine-grained  wood  has  also  ite  advocates.  The  wheel 
cutter  is  an  excellent  instrument,  especially  for  cutting  curved 
lines  ; it  seldom,  or  never,  requires  sharpening,  but  the  cut  is 
not  quite  so  clean  as  with  a good  knife.  The  shape  of  the  knife 
has  much  to  do  with  its  effectiveness  j a freshly  broken  penknife 
blade  will  cut  excellently  well,  which  indicates  the  knife  should 
be  sharp  prointed.  The  shape  or  rule  mast  have  its  ed.-e  perfectly 
flat,  so  that  it  will  press  firmly  and  equally  along  the  print  close 
to  the  cutter  ; if  it  does  not,  the  probability  is  that  the  paper 
will  be  puckered  up  and  tom  as  the  knife  is  drawn  .along,  how- 
ever sharp  it  may  be.  A perfectly  smooth,  clean  cut  must  be 
made,  whatever  means  are  used  to  effect  it. 

After  trimming,  the  printisready  for  mounting,  or  hot  pressing, 
as  the  case  may  be.  With  hot  pressing  prints  are  intended  for 
the  album  without  mounting,  which  indicates  that  the  touching 
up  should  be  previously  done,  as  the  gloss  imparted  makes  the 
retouching  less  noticeable,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  crumpling  the 
print. 

The  mounting  is  a very  import  int  process,  both  as  regards  the 
existence  and  beauty  of  the  print.  Only  such  mountants  should 
be  used  that  are  known  to  be  perfectly  innocuous.  Starch,  gum- 
arabic,  and  glue,  are  the  most  popular  substances.  I believe 
glue  or  gelatine  is  preferred  by  professiooal  miunters,  and 
starch  by  those  who  work  on  a smaller  scale  ; each  has  its  re- 
commendations. With  glue,  the  print  once  laid  down  must 
there  remain  ; no  shifting  about  to  adjust  it  can  be  done. 
With  starch  or  gum  this  is  easy,  and  starch  is  especially 
cleanly  in  use,  having  no  gloss;  if  a little  gets  on 
the  mount  it  is  not  noticeable.  Mixtures  of  these 
substances  have  also  met  with  favour,  especially  a com- 
pound of  starch  and  gelatine,  which  is  supposed  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  both  substances,  and  probably  does.  What- 
ever mountant  is  used,  it  is  an  impenative  condition  that  it  is 
free  from  acid,  from  fermentation,  or  otherwise  a mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  has  been  and  is  largely  used,  perhaps  because  it  is 
so  convenient,  being  used  for  numerous  other  purposes  than 
mounting  photographs,  and  is  generally  at  hand  ; properly  made 
it  keeps  well  and  retains  its  adhesiveness.  Gum  tragacanth  and 
quince  seeds  both  supply  excellent  mountants,  but  when  the 
first  named  substance  is  so  easily  obtained  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  seek  others. 

The  mounts  next  must  receive  attention.  There  are  two 
classes  of  them — one  in  which  the  prints  are  in  optical  contact 
with  the  glass,  and  the  other  not.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
of  whatever  material  the  mounts  are  made  they  must  be  free 
from  all  deleterious  matter.  If  car.lboard  is  used,  a litho- 
graphed tint  undoubtedly  in  some  measure  protects  the  print 
from  anything  wrong  in  the  boards,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
infinitely  prefer  India  paper  between  the  photograph  and  the 
mount,  which,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  improves  the  appearance, 
but  conduces  to  the  permanence  of  the  print. 

The  marginal  tint,  whether  lithographed  or  India  paper,  has 
the  effect  of  binding  the  composition  together,  as  lines  drawn 
round  it  will  when  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  subject  end 
abruptly  at  the  edges  of  the  print.  Some  prefer  a margin  un- 
broken by  lines,  or  tint,  or  ornamentation  of  any  kind  ; this  is, 
however,  a pure  matter  of  taste  or  arti.stic  feeling.  We  are 
seldom  wrong  if  we  incline  to  simplicity.  I think  the  highly 
ornamental  borders  we  sometimes  see  are  very  objectionable  and 
damaging  to  the  effect  of  the  photograph.  In  addition  to  the 
tint,  .an  indentation  round,  called  the  plate-mark,  is  oftentimes 
an  excellent  finish,  although  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
a sham,  the  plate-mark  really  being  the  result  of  printing  an 
engraving,  the  pressure  used  to  impress  the  image  imi>ressing  also 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  It  does  not,  however,  mislead  anyone,  is 
an  innocent  deception,  and  improves  the  work. 

Mounting  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass  is  a favourite 
way  with  many  ; it  gives  a richness  and  quality  to  a photograph 
that  nothing  else  will,  and  tends  to  its  preservation.  The  green 
shade  sometimes  seen  is  owing  to  unsuitable  glass  being  used  ; 
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% pure  white,  or  glass  iuclined  to  pinkiness,  should  be  selected. 
If  the  glass  is  right,  the  colour  of  the  mounted  print  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  mountant  must  be  clear  and  free 
from  dirt.  About  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  gelatine  is 
dis.«olved  in  half  a pint  of  water  ; the  exact  quantity  is  not 
material.  When  it  is  quite  dissolved  and  hot,  in  a sufficiently 
large  dish  immerse  the  print  for  a minute  or  si  ; slip  under  it 
the  glass  which  has  been  cleaned  and  warmed,  and  lift  both  up 
carefully  together,  and  with  a squeegee  go  over  the  back  of  the 
print  to  expel  all  air-bubbles  ; sponge  the  face  of  the  glass  with 
a moist,  warm  sponge,  and  set  aside  to  dry.  If  it  has  been 
properly  done,  it  will  present  a perfectly  unbroken  surface,  free 
from  markings  of  any  kind  ; it  need  not  be  said  that  grit  or  air- 
bubbles  are  fatal  to  good  effect. 

A very  effective  and  popular  method  of  mounting  is  the  use 
of  cut-out  mounts,  which  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  framing, 
and  adds  something  to  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  picture. 
When  thapes  other  than  rectilinear  are  chosen  for  the  subject, 
cut-out  mounts  are  often  the  most  artistic  and  effective  method 
of  doing  it.  Circular,  oval,  or  dome  shapes  are  better  masked 
off  on  the  negatives  than  trimmed  to  them  afterwards,  unless 
cut-out  mounts  are  intended  to  be  used,  the  margin  being  left 
white  or  tinted  according  to  circumstances.  Most  photographs 
are  touched  after  mounting,  defects  made  good,  and  too  bright 
spots  reduced  in  intensity.  After  this,  the  application  of  an 
enamel  cerate  will  not  only  bright;n  up  but  preserve  the  print. 
I have  gre.at  faith  in  the  preservative  powers  of  the  resinous  or 
waxy  matters  applied  to  the  finished  work  ; in  fact,  any  applica- 
tion that  will,  without  injury  to  appearance  or  degradation  of 
the  ligbt.«,  protect  the  picture  from  decay,  is  to  be  commended. 
In  small  work,  such  as  cartes-de-visite  and  cabinets — portrait 
subjects  especially,  enamelling  by  giving  them  a coat  of  collodion 
and  gelatine  will  not  only  improve  their  appearance,  but 
wonderfully  add  to  their  atmosphere  resisting  capabilities.  I 
have  prints  by  me,  taken  from  the  usual  batches  and  enamelled, 
that  were  made  sixteen  years  ago,  and  have  remained  as  bright 
and  pure  as  when  first  done  ; also  others  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  gum  and  starch,  with  a final  rub  of  cerate, 
that  have  remained  without  change  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years.  Of  course  the  polished  surface  of  the  enamel  is  out  of 
place  on  large  work,  but  with  small  it  offers  many  advantages. 
The  various  ways  of  mounting  on  blocks,  panels,  &c.,  are  varied, 
but  require  no  particular  notice. 

The  final  opera* ion  of  framing  is  now  to  be  thought  of,  and 
much  depends  on  individual  fancy.  A light  frame  is,  perhaps 
(of  whatever  material  it  may  be  made),  most  suitable  for  a 
photograph  with  a margin,  a dark  picture  framed  close  up  will 
bear  a heavier  frame  ; but  whatever  frame  is  used,  simplicity 
should  be  the  governing  idea.  The  glass  should  be  carefully 
pasted  to  the  frame  with  strips  of  paper,  and  the  back  well 
papered  over,  care  being  taken  to  remove  any  shreds  or  dust  from 
between  the  picture  aud  the  glass  that  may  have  accidentally 
found  their  way  to  the  front,  and  which  forms  a considerable 
eyesore  and  vexation  when  the  framing  has  been  completed  ; it 
is  also  most  necessary  to  see  that  the  picture  is  square  in  the 
frame,  and  that  a proper  amount  of  margin  has  been  left  around 
it.  A little  mistake  in  these  matters  is  very  annoying  and 
damaging  to  the  general  effect.  I think  I have  now  touched  on 
most  of  the  different  phases  in  the  finishing  of  a photograph, 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  washing  tray  until  it  either  becomes 
a warning  of  something  to  be  avoided  in  future,  or  a source  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  possessor  and  his  friends,  at  the 
same  time,  suggestions  of  topics  that  may  lead  to  profitable 
discussions. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  rUOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.G.S.* 

(24)  Design  and  Work  and  Mechanical  World.  The 
Journal  of  Scientific  Industry.  4to.  For  all  interested  in 
applied  science,  new  inventions,  machinery,  manufactures, 
&c.  Small  folio  ; 1876-81  ?||  London. 

(2.5)  Edinburgh  (The)  Journal  of  Science.  Con- 
ducted by  David  Brewster.  8vo.  ; 1824-32.  (United  in 
18.32  with  the  I'hUosopkical  Magazine.)  Which  see. 

(25*)  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Transac- 
tions OF  THE.  Monthly  (to  members  only).  1882-88 -p  ; 

* C ntiaued  fiom  page  7U. 


8vo.,  eight  pp. ; issued  by  the  Hon.  Sec.,  G.  G.  Mitchell, 
2,  Baxter  Place,  Edinburgh.  The  Society  now  numbers 
450  members. 

(2G)  Edinburgh  PiiiLosoriiiCAL  .Journal.  Exhibiting 
a view  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  jiractical  mechanics,  geography, 
statistics,  and  the  arts.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster 
and  Robert  .Jameson.  14  vols.,  8vo. ; Edinburgh,  181!)  25. 

Continued  as 

(26o)  Edinburgh  (The)  New  PiiiLOSoniicAL  .Journal. 
Conducted  by  Robert  Jameson.  57  vols.,  8vo. ; 182(5-54. 

New  series.  By  T.  Anderson  and  others.  1!)  vols., 
8vo.  1855-64,11  Edinburgh,  (United  in  1864  with  the 
(^uartedg  Journ<d  of  Science  ) Which  see. 

(27)  English  (The)  Mechanic.  A record  of  mechanical 
invention,  scientific  and  industrial  progress,  aj)plied 
chemistry,  arts,  manufactures,  engineering,  building,  &c. 
Two  vols.,  4to,  1865-66  ; London. 

Continued  as 

(27a)  English  (The)  Mechanic  and  Mirror  of 
Science  and  Art.  A record  of  engineering,  building, 
inventions,  manufactures,  industrial  progress,  electricity, 
photography,  chemistry,  astronomy,  &c.  13  vols.  (iii.-xv.) 
4to  ; 1866-72  ; London. 

Continued  as 

(275)  English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science. 
With  which  are  incorporated  “ The  Mechanic,”  “ Scien- 
tific Opinion,’’  and  “ The  British  and  Foreign  ^lechanic.” 
4to,  1873-88+  ; twenty-four  pp.  and  8 pj).  advt.  Weekly, 
j)rice  twopence  ; London,  332,  Strand. 

Almost  from  the  commencement,  the  EnglUh  Mechanic 
became  a medium  of  intercommunication  for  photogra- 
phers, and  a week  rarely  pas.ses  without  the  appearance  of 
articles,  queries,  and  answers  relating  to  photographic 
subjects.  The  columns  for  “ exchange  of  apparatus  ” and 
“sale  or  exchange”  are  also  largely  used  by  the  frater- 
nity. 

(28)  Illustrated  (The)  Photographer  : Scientific 
and  Art  Journal.  Weekly.  1868  (5!)  ; 2 vols.,  4to.  E. 
Dring,  54,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon  Jon,  price  3d.  ; or  in 
monthly  parts,  one  shilling. 

No.  1 bears  date  Feb.  7,  1868.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1870  with  “ Photographic  Opinion.”  Vol.  i.  contains  570 
pp.  ; and  vol.  ii.  590  pp.,  enJing  Dec.  31st,  1869.  || 

Edited  first,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  George  Dawson,  and 
then  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall. 

(29)  Illustrated  ('The)  Photographic  Almanac, 

and  Manual  for  Beginners  in  Photography ; or  text-book 
for  advanced  students ; and  a complete  guide  for  colourists, 
&c.,  &c.  1869.  Edited  by  A.  11.  Wall ; large  8vo. ; 

price  one  shilling.  Published  at  the  office  of  the  lUv^- 
trated  Photographer,  54,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  volume  contains  80  pp.,  including  31  pp.  of  adver- 
tisements ; it  is  illustrated  by  numerous  cuts,  and  has 
coloured  paper  cover. 

Continued  as : — 

(29a)  Photographers’  (The)  Annual,  and  Illustrated 
Almanac  for  1870.  A practical  manual  for  the  profes- 
sional and  amateur  photographer,  the  beginner,  the 
colourist,  and  the  photo-mechanic.  E<lited  by  A.  II. 
Wall;  1870 ; large  8 VO. ; price  one  shilling.  Published  by 
J.  W.  Green,  Illustrated  Photographer  Office,  54,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Contains  70  pp.,  including  10  pp.  of  .advertisements. 

(29*)  India,  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
OF.  Large  4to.,  six  pp.  “ Issued  free  to  members.”  No.  1 
for  May  ; No.  2,  August ; No.  3,  Sept.  1887.  Published 
by  W.  Newman  «&  Co.,  4,  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta. 

(30)  Indian  (The)  .Journal  of  Photography.  1887. 
Edite  1 by  Professor  Sheppard,  64,  Dburrumtollah  Street, 
Calcutta. 

(31)  Journal  (The)  of  the  Photographic  Society 
OF  London.  Containing  the  transactions  of  the  Society, 
aud  a general  record  of  photographic  art  aud  science.  8vo, 
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vol  i.,  nineteen  Nos.,  234  pp.,  March  3,  1853  to  .June  30, 
1854.  Edited  by  Arthur  Henfrey,  F.R  S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Vol.  ii.,  twenty  No^.,  .July  21,  1854,  to  Feb.  21,  18.")G ; 
320  pp.  Edited  by  A.  Henfrey. 

Vol.  Hi.,  sixteen  Nos.,  March  21,  1850,  to  June  22, 1857; 
317  pp.  Edited  bj  .J.  E.  Major,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Vol.  iv..  thirteen  Nils.  .July  21,  1857,  to  .July  21,  1858  ; 
268  pp.  Edited  by  William  Crookes. 

Vol.  V.,  eighteen  Nos.,  Aug.  21,  1858,  to  .June  15th, 
1859  ; 327  pp. 

Vol.  vi.,  fifteen  Nos  , July  15,  1859,  to  Sept.  15,  1860  ; 
pp.  .33(i. 

Vol.  vii.,  seventeen  Nos.,  October  15,  1860,  to  Feb.  15, 
1862  ; pp._388. 

Vol.  viii.,  twenty-four  Nos.,  March  15,  1862,  to  Feb.  15, 
1864  ; pp.  468. 

Vol.  ix.,  twelve  Nos  , March  15,  1864,  to  Feb.  15,  1865  ; 

pp.  210. 

V'ol.  X.,  twelve  Nos.,  March  16,  1865,  to  Feb.  16,  1866  ; 
))p  278. 

Vol.  xi.,  twelve  Nos.,  March  16,  1866,  to  Feb.  16,  1867  ; 
pp.  218. 

Vol.  xii.,  twelve  Nos.,  March  15,  1867,  to  Feb.  17, 1868  ; 

jip.  200. 

V^ols.  v.  to  xii.  were  edited  by  H.  W.  Diamond,  M.D  , 
F.S.A. 

Vol.  xiii.,  for  1868 ; pp.  210.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Diamond  and  .1.  Spiller. 

Vol.  xiv.,  for  1869  ; edited  by  J.  Spiller. 

Vol.  XV.,  1870  to  1873  ; edited  by  J.  Spiller  and  H.  B. 
Pritchard  ; 232  i>p. 

V'ol.  xvi.,  edited  by  J.  Spiller  and  II.  B.  Pritchard  ; 
1874  to  1876  ; 164  pp. 

(31a)  New  Series  ; vol  i.,  for  1877,  pp.  70. 

Vol.  ii.,  for  1878,  pp.,  108. 

Vol.  Hi , for  187!),  pp.,  116. 

Vol.  iv.,  for  1880,  pp.,  134. 

Vol.  V.,  for  1881  ; vol.  vi.,  for  1882  ; vol.,  vii.,  for  1883  ; 
vol.  viii.,  for  1884  ; vol.  ix.,pp.  172,  for  1885. 

Vol.  X.,  PiioTOGUArmc  Journal  (The),  including  the 
transaction.s  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  session  1885  to  1886.  Edited  by  Capt.  W.  De  W. 
Abney,  E.E.,  F.E.S.,  8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  178.  Issued  in 
nine  monthly  Nos.,  October,  1885,  to  June,  1886  (seven 
illustrated),  9d.,  catalogue  number  6d. ; one  No.  3d. 
Harrison  and  Sons,  59,  Pall  Mall. 

(32)  Knowledge.  An  illustrated  magazine  of  science 
plainly  worded,  exactly  described.  Conducted  by  Richard 
A.  Proctor.  4to.,  1881-88.-f 
No.  1 appeared  November  4th,  1881,  as  a weekly,  price 
threepence  ; published  by  Wyman  and  Sons,  75,  Great 
Queen  Street.  Eight  volumes  appeared  in  this  form,  but 
in  Vol.  ix  , commencing  November  1st,  1885,  the  publica- 
tion was  changed  to  a monthly,  price  sixpence.  Puolishers 
Longmans,  Paternoster  Row. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  contributed  a series  of  articles  on 
Photography  for  Amateurs  to  vol.  i.,  and  Mr.  Sliugo  has 
contributed  notes  on  the  same  subject  to  the  later  volumes. 
(To  be  continued.) 


C0msponiJ{n«. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

De.ui  Sir, — The  descrijition  of  “Mr.  Bothamley’s  ex- 
periments with  dyed  films  of  plain  gelatine  ” to  which  we 
referred  in  our  former  letter  will  be  found  in  his  paper 
published  in  the  News  of  11th  March,  1887,  page  147. 
He  there  states: — “The  only  method  of  any  practical 
value  for  the  purpose  we  are  considering  is  to  mix  some 
gelatine  with  the  dye  under  examination,  spread  a film 


of  it  on  glass  or  any  other  suitable  transparent  substance 
in  the  ordinary  way,  allow  it  to  dry,  and  then  examine 
the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  solid  dyed  gelatine.” 

Mr.  Bothamley  says  in  his  letter  in  the  News  of  the 
20th  inst  ; — “ Asa  matter  of  fact,  I did  not  make  a single 
experiment  with  a film  of  plain  gelatine.” 

We  can,  therefore,  only  conclude  that  as  his  former 
descriptive  statement  was  given  apparently  in  good  faith 
as  the  result  of  his  own  investigations,  that  in  this  in- 
stance he  appropriated  the  work  of  others,  just  as  he 
annexed  Tailfer’s  bath  process,  or  a bad  copy  of  it,  for  his 
own  purposes,  without  a word  of  acknowledgment  as 
to  the  original  inventor. 

In  connection  with  this  point  we  note  that  Mr.  Botham- 
ley, instead  of  giving  a straightforward  answer  to  our 
questions,  again  attempts  to  “ throw  dust  in  the  eyes"  of 
your  readers  by  referring  to  the  bath  process  used  by  him 
as  distinct  from  Tailfer’s  patented  process ; as  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  allow  the  use  of  any  process  or  formula 
which  constitutes  an  infringement  of  this  patent.  No.  101, 
1883,  except  under  our  licence  or  authority,  we  now 
demand  from  Mr.  Bothamley  a public  acknowledgment  in 
the  News  that  the  bath  process  he  used  and  recommended 
is  a copy  and  infringement  of  the  above  patent.  Should 
we  fail  to  obtain  this  acknowledgment  we  shall  bri«ig 
the  matter  before  ihe  “ Chemical  Society  ” on  the  ground 
that  their  grant  is  misapplied  ; we  shall  also  take  such  legal 
proceedings  as  we  may  be  advi.sed. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Mr.  Bothamley’s  conduct  in  this 
respect,  we  would  ask  you  to  reprint  the  following  extract 
from  Col.  Waterhouse’s  letter  pu'dised  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  Feb.  25th,  1887.  Col.  Waterhouse 
says  : — “ I believe  the  first  to  practically  apjily  eosine  in 
collodion  plates  were  the  brothers  Ducos  du  Hauron,  and 
in  gelatine  work  Me.ssrs.  Attout-Tailfer  and  Clayton,  whose 
plates  have  been  in  the  market  for  some  years,  and  success- 
fully fulfil  all  requirements  These  gentlemen  are,  I 
think,  fairly  entitled  to  all  credit  and  substantial  benefit 
in  the  way  of  patents  they  can  legally  claim.” 

We  have  no  wish  to  introduce  personal  matters  into  this 
discussion.  Our  only  reason  for  taking  any  notice  of  Mr. 
Bothamley  or  his  writings  was  that  we  did  not  wish  his 
misleading  statements  and  erroneous  conclusions  to  go 
uncontradicted.  The  uncalled-for  remark  in  his  last  letter, 
that  “ we  cannot  expect  our  statements  to  be  accepted  ’ in 
face  of  the  opinions  of  others  whom  he  chooses  to  regard  as 
authorities,  shows  that  Mr.  Bothamley  is  evidently  not 
aware  that  the  researches  and  practical  experience  of 
Messrs.  Tailfer  and  Clayton  in  France,  and  of  others  (in- 
cluding ourselves)  in  this  country,  although  unpublished, 
have  probably  been  far  more  extensive,  and  have  certainly 
led  to  a more  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject,  than  all  the 
labours  of  the  “authorities”  from  whom  Mr.  Bothamley 
seems  to  have  derived  his  ideas. — Yours  very  truly, 

B.  J.  Edwards  & Co. 

Ilachiey,  January  31s<,  1888. 

DR.  VOGEL  ON  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTO- 
GRAPIIY. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  us  space  for  a few 
words  in  reply  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  letter  which  appears  in  the 
News  of  the  27th  ult.  \ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a long  discussion  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  theory  of  “ optical  sensitizers  ; ” we 
may,  however,  mention  that  all  our  experiments  with 
various  dyes,  including  a sample  of  “ azaliu,”  kindly  sup- 
plied to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Vogel  himself,  tend  to  confirm 
the  views  expressed  by  Captain  Abney,  that  there  is  no 
truth  whatever  in  the  theory,  and  that  the  results  obtained 
by  Dr.  Vogel  and  others  can  be  explained  on  quite  other 
grounds. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  letter  in  w’hich 
reference  is  made  to  our  opposition  to  his  application 
for  a patent  in  this  country,  we  need  only  reply  that  it  is 
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not  oaual  to  discuss  publicly  a question  which  is  snb  judice, 
and  {IS  the  case  will  very  shortly  come  on  for  hearing 
before  the  Comptroller  at  the  Patent  Office,  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  it  further  than  to  express  our  surprise 
that  Or.  Vogel  is  apparently  so  imperfectly  acqu.ainted 
with  the  chemistry  of  a subject  on  which  he  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  an  authority. — Yours  very  truly, 

B.  J.  Edwards  & Co. 

Hackney,  February  8(h,  1888. 


CAPT.  W.  DE  AV.  ABNEY  ON  ORTIIOCHROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPH  A'. 

I NOTICE  in  your  issue  of  February  3rd,  Capt.  Abney’s 
remarks  on  my  theory  of  Optical  Sensitizers.  He  repeats 
his  old  objections  against  my  theory  without  convincing 
me  at  all.  I have  reason  to  hold  a theory  which  has  led 
me  to  a discovery,  as  orthochromist  photography  is  a 
theory  which  is  coufirmed  by  the  experiments  of  eminent 
scientist-*,  as  Becquerel,  J)r.  Eder,  Schumann,  Lohse,  Has- 
selberg,  &c.,  and  acknowledged  by  authorities  as  Von 
Helmholtz,  Kircholf,  Bezold,  Kuhnt,  &c. 

(?apt.  Abney  don’t  read  German  ; he  is  not  in  the  condi- 
tion to  follow  the  scientific  ideas  wliich  rule  in  Germany, 
or  aie  developed  there,  except  by  translations,  which  very 
often  give  more  of  the  opinions  of  the  translator  than  of 
the  .author  (as,  for  instance,  also,  in  the  book  of  Eder,  on 
the  Chemical  Action  of  Coloured  Raya,  a book  first  trans- 
lated in  French,  and  then  translated  from  h'lench  into 
English,  two  translations  which  should  belter  have  been 
done  by  a single  one).  Therefore  1 don’t  make  him  any 
re]>roach  that  he  has  not  quite  understood  the  principle 
which  is  called  my  theory.  He  cites  for  it  a sentence 
of  one  of  my  letteis,  written,  perhaps,  ten  years  ago 
in  English,  and  then  he  makes  wrong  conclusions 
from  it. 

I have  said  : “ Really,  a r-ay  absorbed  by  certain  dyes  in 
the  presence  of  silver  salts  acts  more  vigorously  on  this 
salt  than  non-absorbed  rays.” 

“This  says  (so  continues  Mr.  Abney)  in  other  words, 
that  to  deprive  a ray  of  part  of  its  energy  enables  that 
ray  to  do  more  work.” 

I was  8ur))ri.sed  to  read  that  ! It  seems  that  Captain 
Abney  has  forgotten  Meyeps  and  Helmholtz’s  principle, 
called  “Die  Erhaltung  der  Kraft,”  a principle  which  says 
that  no  energy  is  lost  at  all  ! The  energy  a ray  by  absorp- 
tion seems  to  have  lost,  is  not  lost,  but  only  translated  in 
other  energie.s;  for  instance  heat,  or  fluorescence,  or  chemi- 
cal action,  and  this  chemical  action  is  it  by  which  silver 
siilts,  mixed  with  the  absorbed  dyes  in  question,  shall  be 
decomposed. 

Aly  so-called  theory  is  founded  on  facts  not  only  ob- 
served by  me,  but  also  by  the  eminent  scientists  above 
mentioned.  These  f.icts  are  that  certain  dyes,  mixed  with 
silver  salts,  m;ike  sensitive  the  silver  salts  only  for  those 
rays  optically  absorbed  by  those  dyes.  These  real  well- 
established  facts  Capt.  Abney  cannot  deny  ; also  his  theory 
gives  no  explanation  at  all  over  this  connection  between 
absorption  and  chemical  action. — Faithfully  yours, 

H.  W.  A'ogel. 

TYLAR’.S  METAL  DARK  SLIDES. 

Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Farr's  contention  as  to  my  patent, 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  I am  quite  prepared  to  contest 
my  title  thereto,  and  have  already  placed  the  correspon- 
dence before  my  solicitors. 

1 have  no  desire  to  obtain  a gratuitous  advertisement 
for  my  slides,  as  the  large  and  increasing  demand  I have 
for  them  does  not  need  it ; neither  would  I stoop  to  so 
mean  a trick  ; therefore  I would  suggest  thas  this  corres- 
pondence cease,  and  if  Mr.  Parr  still  fancies  he  has  a 
grievance,  let  him  seek  redress  in  the  proper  channel. — I 
remain,  sir,  yours  truly,  Wm.  Tylar. 


f atent  Intfllrgcncc. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

1642.  Charles  Montague  Linley  and  John  Biggs,  70,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  Loudon,  AV.C.,  for  “ An  improved  device  for 
carrying  photographic  apparatus  on  velocipedes.” — Feb.  3, 
1888. 

1783.  Tho.mas  Colls,  3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham,  for  “An 
improvement  in  stands  for  holding  and  displaying  photo- 
graphic and  other  portraits  or  pictures.”  — Feb.  7,  1883. 

1960.  Bernard  AIcEvoy,  259,  Stratford  Road,  Birmingham, 
for  “An  improved  stand  for  photographs.” — Feb.  9,  1888. 

Patent  which  has  become  A7oid  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

5204  of  1883.  H.  Garside,  “ Producing  photographic  sur- 
faces.” 


|3rocctcbings  of  Socittifs. 

Photographic  Society  of  Gre.vt  Britain. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  (he  Gallery, 
5a,  Pall  Mall  Fast,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  14th,  James 
Glaishkr,  F.R  S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  lion.  Secretary  then  read  the  report,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  Society.  Com- 
ing to  the  subject  of  the  last  exhibition,  he  said  that  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  in  connection  with  it  was  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  portraits  and  figure  subjects  com- 
pared with  previous  recent  years  ; whilst  there  was  some  decrease 
in  the  number  of  landscapes  ami  architectural  subjects.  The 
increase  of  exhibits  was  chiefly  due  to  professional  photo- 
graphers. 

G.  L.  Addenbsooke,  who  has  been  acting  as  Treasurer  during 
the  absence  from  England  of  W.  S.  Bird,  then  read  the  financial 
report.  He  said,  that  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of 
the  auditors, AV.  E.  Debenham  and  J.  A.  Alackie,  the  balance-sheet 
had  been  drawn  up  in  a more  detailed  manner  than  had  been 
customary,  so  that  the  members  might  see  for  themselves  what 
was  the  amount  of  each  department  of  expenditure.  With 
regard  to  the  rider  which  the  auditors  had  appended  to  their 
statement,  he  said  that  in  future  an  account  would  be  kept  of 
petty  cash.  He  had  thought  it  desirable  to  atk  the  Council  to 
appoint  a special  financial  committee  to  consider  certain  matters. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  might  mention  that  from  a conversa- 
tion which  he  had  had  with  the  President  of  the  Uayal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  able 
to  have  their  requirements  as  a Photographic  Society  more 
adequately  met  than  heretofore.  It  was  impossible  at  present 
to  go  into  details,  but  the  whole  subject  must  come  before  the 
Financial  Committee.  Although  there  w.is  now  cash  in  hand 
enabling  them  to  make  a further  investmtiit  in  consol-,  he  h.ad, 
in  view  of  possible  necessity  for  advantageous  expenditure,  not 
advised  that  this  should  be  done.  In  conclusion,  he  wished  to 
tender  his  thanks  to  the  auditors  for  the  .assistance  they  had 
rendered  him  ; the  audit,  moreover,  was  of  an  uuueually  heavy 
character. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  W.  S.  Bird  (treasurer), 
and  G.  L.  Addenbro  k (acting  treasurer),  also  to  the  auditors, 
W.  E.  Debenham  and  A.  Mackie  ; and  scrutineers,  J.  D.  England, 
S.  Samuels,  G.  Scammell,  and  J.  Shew  ; and  to  Captain  Abney 
as  Editor  of  the  Society’s  .Journal.  The  result  of  the  balloting 
papers  for  the  election  of  officers  was  then  brought  up  as 
follows  ; — 

President  — Glaisher,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents— Abney  and  H.  Trueman  AVood. 

Members  of  Council — T.  Bedford,  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  AA’.  Cobb, 
A Cowan,  G.  Davison,  AV.  England,  J.  Gale,  and  S.  G.  B. 
AA’ollaston. 

A.  A.  Common  proposed,  and  F.  Cobb  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee — T.  Bolas,  AA'.  Cobb,  AA’.  E- 
Debenham,  A.  Mackie,  and  H.  Trueman  AA’ood— who  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  non- 
proiluction  of  a written  protest  against  the  election  of  a member 
at  the  November  meeting,  w.as  then  brought  up.  The  Com- 
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mittee  regretted  that  they  could  find  no  way  of  reconciling  the 
conflicting  statements  that  had  been  made.  From  the  evidence 
they  had  taken  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  protest  had  been 
made,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  by  what  means  it 
had  disappeared. 

The  Phe.sidest  then  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed new  rules  at  the  point  where  they  had  been  left  at  the 
last  special  meeting. 

On  the  rule  being  read  over,  “ That  no  member’s  name  shall 
be  printed  and  circulated  for  election  to  serve  on  the  Council 
before  the  consent  of  such  member  is  obtained,  and  that  each 
nominator  shall  h.and  to  the  Secretary  the  written  consent 
of  each  nominee,”  W.  M.  Oebeniiam  moved  to  substitute  for  this 
rule  the  original  proposal  of  the  Council,  that  “ The  Secretary 
shall  inform  by  letter  each  nominee  of  the  fact  of  bis  nomina- 
tion, and  no  reply  to  the  letter  will  be  considered  as  acceptance 
of  the  nomination."  He  argued  that  to  require  the  written 
consent  of  the  nominees  in  the  first  instance,  would,  in  the 
feeling  of  some  who  might  be  useful  members  of  Council,  put 
them  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  nominating  themselves. 

Captain  Ab.n’ey  supported  the  amendment.  He  should  not 
choose  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  inviting  election  which 
the  rule  would  require. 

W.  Ackl-vxd  and  F.  riEDKORD  also  spoke  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

J.  Weuge,  as  the  mover  at  a former  meeting  of  the  rule,  now 
argued  again  in  favour  of  it.  He  urged  that  a member  might 
be  away  from  home  and  not  receive  the  secretary’s  notice  that 
he  had  been  nominated,  and  so  be  elected,  although  unwilling 
and  not  intending  to  serve. 

On  a division  being  trken,  thirty-four  were  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  and  one  fur  the  rule. 

Oil  the  rule  requiring  that  a circular  letter  calling  attention  to 
the  right  of  nominating  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  at  bis 
registered  addres.s,  and  also  containing  a list  of  the  retiring 
otlicers,  and  the  number  of  their  attendances  at  council  meetings, 
being  read,  it  was  proposed  by  Captain  Maycock  that  such 
notice  should  be  printed  in  the  Uecember  number  of  the 
Society’s  Journal  in  place  of  being  sent  as  a separate  circular. 
This  proposiiion  was  supporte  1 by  Captain  Abney,  T.  Samuels, 
and  others,  and  carried  by  a inaj  irity  of  two. 

T.  Bol.vs  then  prop  issl  tint  the  December  number  of  the 
Journal  should  be  published  not  later  than  the  18th  of  the 
month.  This  motion  was  supported  by  S.  G.  15.  Wollaston,  but 
was  not  pressed  to  a division. 

The  rule  directing  that  the  names  of  nominators  should  be 
published  along  with  those  of  the  nominees  for  election  was 
next  discussed. 

J.  Wkuge  moved  that  the  names  of  the  nominators  be  not 
publi-hed,  and  argued  that  such  publication  induced  country 
members  to  give  their  votes  to  those  who  were  supported  by 
well  known  members  .as  nominators,  and  the  latter  thus  obtained 
an  influence  in  the  guidance  of  the  Society  beyond  the  influence 
which  legitim  itely  belonged  to  them. 

W.  K.  Dabenhim,  L G.  B.  Wollaston,  F.  Bedf.ird,  and  others 
followed  on  the  same  side,  ami  the  opnosite  view  w.as  taken  by 
Capt.  Abney,  Capt.  .Maycock,  T.  Samuels,  and  others.  Even- 
tually the  amendment  was  lost. 

A p.aragraph  in  one  of  the  rules  authorising  the  publication 
of  the  names  of  defaulting  members  in  the  Society  was  on  the 
motion  of  W.  E.  Debenham,  who  was  supjiorted  by  expressions 
of  opinion  by  the  President  and  others,  ordered  to  be  expunged, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  rules  were  got  through  with  little  dis- 
cussion, and  a committee  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Capt. 
Abney,  and  G.  L .\ddenbrooke  was  appointed  to  make  any 
necessary  verbal  alterations  in  the  rules,  before  having  them 
jiriuted,  and  sent  out  to  members  to  be  finally  balloted  upon. 


London  and  Provincial  PiioTOGRArnic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  J.  Barker 
occupying  the  chaii. 

D.  A.  Louis,  F.C.S  , who  had  been  announced  to  read  a paper 
on  “ Silver  and  its  Salts,”  said  it  had  been  his  intention  to  make 
several  experiments  that  evening,  in  addition  to  reading  a paper 
on  a subject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  members.  Owing  to 
severe  iudispoi-ition  during  the  past  two  weeks,  he  had  been 
unable  to  carry  out  his  intentions.  He  had,  however,  made 
notes  on  the  subject,  from  which  he  would  draw  hU  discourse, 
at  the  same  time  promising  to  carry  out  his  original  intention 
with  regard  to  the  exjierimental  side  of  the  subject  at  another 


meeting.  The  Lecturer,  in  referring  to  silver  nitrate  as  one  of 
the  most  important  salts  of  silver,  proceeded  to  describe  the 
method  of  preparation.  Melted  and  cast  into  moulds,  it  con- 
stituted the  lunar  caustic  of  the  surgeon.  The  darkening  of 
silver  ornaments  and  utensils  by  the  atmosphere  of  towns  avas 
due  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  surfaces  of  the  articles 
becoming  coated  with  a film  of  silver  sulphide.  He  advised 
the  student  to  be  careful  when  experimenting  with  oxides ; 
explosive  compounds  were  formed,  such  as  silver  fulminate, 
which  h.ad  been  frequently  the  cause  of  disa.strou3  accidents. 
The  combination  of  silver  with  the  halogens  was  then  referred 
to,  and  the  ray.s  that  affect  silver  salts  ; also  optical  sensitizers. 
Silver  chloride  was  next  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  its  forma- 
tion by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a chloride  to  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  its  darkening  on  exposure  to  light, 
the  change  being  accompanied  by  a loss  of  chlorine.  The 
(pteslion  of  a sub-chloride  or  argeutous  chloride  being  conse- 
quently formed,  was  not  definitely  settled.  Further  discussing 
the  action  of  light  on  silver  chloride  in  sealed  tubes,  the  chlorine 
evolved  re-combining  in  the  dark,  the  Lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  deal  with  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  concluding  with  refer- 
ence to  Carey  Lea’s  experiments  and  the  photo  salts.  The 
Lecturer  took  a wide  range,  and  was  listened  to  with  much  inte- 
rest. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  remarking  upon  the  admirable  and  concise 
summary  of  information  in  connection  with  silver  salts  that  the 
Lecturer  had  put  before  them,  said  past  experiments  had  thrown 
but  little  light  upon  the  formation  of  what  he  would  call  the 
latent  or  invisible  image.  The  phenomena  of  the  reversibility 
and  re-reversibility  of  the  image  was  an  interesting  subject : 
could  the  Lecturer  throw  some  light  upon  it  ? 

.■V  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  reversibility  of  image 
was  referred  to  by  ]’.  Everett  as  the  result  of  development. 
\ friend  of  his  exposed  a plate  in  contact  with  a negative  ; this 
was  developed  with  the  ordinary  pyro  developer  ; a weak  posi- 
tive only  was  obtained  ; this  not  being  satisfactory,  it  was  decided 
to  use  another  developer.  In  the  semi-darkness  of  the  dark 
room  a bottle  containing  a solution  of  ferri-cyauide  of  potassium 
was  mistaken  for  the  pyro  so’ution.  Finding  the  image  rapidly 
disappearing  the  second  developer  was  thrown  off  and  the  plate 
washed.  Another  pyro  developer  was  made  up  and  poured  upon 
the  plate,  and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  a positive,  a weak 
negative  was  obtained. 

A.  Haddon  asked  whether  chlorine  would  be  re-absorbed  if 
the  chloride  of  silver  was  quite  dry  ' 

J.  J.  Bkkiinsiiaw  referred  to  a simple  experiment  that  fullv 
demonstrated  the  fact  of  the  liberation  of  chlorine  (hat  took 
place  after  exposure  to  light  of  silver  chloride.  The  chloride  is 
placed  in  a bent  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  the  other  immersed 
in  a bottle  of  distilled  water.  After  exposure  to  light  for  some 
•lays,  the  distilled  water  would  give  a precipitate  ou  the  addition 
of  silver  nitrate.  It  couhl  also  bo  proved  by  another  simple 
experiment:  a piece  of  i>a]ier  steeped  in  i<)dide  pot.  starch  sus- 
pended in  a liottie,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  some  chloride 
of  silver  ; ou  exposing  this  to  light,  the  paper  will  rapidly  turn 
colour,  caused  by  the  evolution  of  chi  Tide. 

'I'he  Chairman  rem.aiked  that  the  subject  was  one  of  special 
interest  to  him  ; he  had  made  many  experiments  with  the  silver 
haloids.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  increased  sensitiveness  that 
they  would  have  to  look.  He  considered  some  of  Carey  Lea’s 
results  unreliable. 

D.  Louis,  in  reply,  said  he  h.ad  not  experimented  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reversibility  of  the  image  sufficiently  to  give  a decided 
opinion.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  silver  chloride  being 
absolutely  dry,  it  would  not  absorb  the  liberated  chlorine,  but  it 
also  would  not  do  so  if  absolutely  wet. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  D A.  Louis, 
remarked  upon  the  large  extent  of  ground  he  had  traversed  in 
his  lecture,  and  of  the  value  and  interest  of  the  subject  to  photo- 
graphers in  general. 

X.  Cowan  exhibited  an  op>al,  20  by  16,  printed-out  and  toned. 

H.  M.  Hastings  had  still  further  improved  his  apparatus  for 

flashing  magnesium  powder  shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  in 
the  direction  of  simplicity.  It  was  found  that  many  were  unable 
to  bend  the  glass  tube  properly  : he  h.ad,  therefore,  substituted 
a small  glass  funnel,  to  the  small  end  of  which  the  pneumatic 
ball  and  tube  were  attached.  The  bend  to  hold  the  charge  was 
made  by  simply  tying  the  india-rubber  tube  in  a loose  knot  near 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel.  Its  efficiency  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended was  proved  by  flashing  several  charges. 

E.  Brownlie  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


February  17.  1888,! 
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Camera  Ci.i^n. 

O.N  Thursday,  February  9th,  experimeuts  in  photographing  by 
artificial  light,  and  a discussion  of  the  subject,  were  opened  by 
J.  F.  Roberts,  who  read  a paper  on  photographing  theatrical 
scenes  by  the  ordinary  illumination,  using  orthochromatic 
plates.  >[r.  Roberts  described  his  method  of  working,  and  gave 
some  of  the  details  of  his  treatment  of  plates  with  erythrosin, 
&c.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  portraits  were  taken  on 
orthochromatised  plates,  the  light  used  being  the  incandescent 
gas  light,  which  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  room  by  the  AVelsbach 
Company  for  the  purpose.  Other  exposures  were  made  in  com- 
parison with  these  ; in  some,  Mr.  Hart’s  .apparatus  for  blowing 
magnesium  powder  through  two  flames  being  used  ; in  others  an 
ingenious  contrivance  devised  by  Mr.  Hastings ; and  in  others 
again  the  limelight ; a composition  ca'led  magnesiopyre,  made 
uj)  by  J.  C.  Hunter,  of  Glasgow,  was  .also  used. 

The  diiscussion  was  taken  p.art  in  by  Messrs.  Lyonel  Clark, 
Maskell,  Hart,  Traill  Taylor,  Plomer,  Rodgers,  Hyslop,  England, 
and  Henry,  and  a communication  from  G.  Healey  was  read, 
giving  his  experience  in  photographing  groups,  &c.,  at  a bazaar, 
by  means  of  magnesium  ribbon. 

On  Thursda}’,  February  23rd,  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to 
lantern  slides. 


Birmingham  PnoTOGRArnic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge  Street,  on  the  9th  inst. 

Geo.  Wilkes  exhibited  carbon  prints  tr.ken  from  the  reversed 
side  of  Eastman  paper  negatives,  which  showed  very  little  dilfer- 
ence  from  the  ordinary  way. 

There  was  a discussion  on  “ Te.sting  the  Strength  of  Liquid 
Ammonia.” 

Sjiedking  of  the  use  of  our  peroxide  of  hydrogen — is  much 
washing  needed  W.  .T.  Harhison  said  it  was  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  it  will  bleach  pictuies. 

E.  .1.  Cox  : The  use  of  hydroxyl  (hydrogen  peroxide)  is 
recommended  by  Abney  for  eliminating  the  last  traces  of 
hypo-solution.  It  is  both  an  oxidizer  and  reducer ; it  has, 
however,  no  .action  on  the  metallic  silver  'of  the  film,  and  is 
found  to  convert  the  hypo  into  sulphate,  an  innocuous  com- 
pound (photogr.aphically). 

North  London  PiiOTOoRArHic  Society. 

At  the  ordinar}'  meeting  on  Tuesday,  February  7th,  atMyddelton 
Hall.  Islington,  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair, 

l.rwis  Medi.and  delivered  an  interesting  lecture,  entitled, 
“ In  Xorthein  Latitudi  s with  a Camera,”  illustrated  by  about 
200  lantern  picluie-',  «hichwere  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
The  Lecturer,  in  a veiy  concise  style,  relieved  by  occasional 
touches  of  dry  humour,  led  LU  audience  from  London  to  the 
B.iltie,  thence  to  St.  Peteroburnh  and  Moscow,  an  1 b.ick  again, 
and  kept  his  hearers  so  thoroughly  interested  that  .at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  disC"urse  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  nearly  two 
hours  had  pissed,  and  that  a couple  of  hundred  views  had  been 
exhibited  and  explaintd.  The  room  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  a large  proportion  of  the  vi.sitors  being  ladies. 

At  the  next  meeting  F.  W.  Hart  will  explain  the  action  of  his 
hypo  eliminator,  and  will  also  make  a further  demonsti-ation  of 
the  magnesium  flash  lamp. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  the 
Professional  Hall,  20,  George  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Febuary  1st,  at  8 o’clock  ; the  President,  W.  Forgan,  occupied 
the  chair. 

J.  M.  Turnbull  introduced  the  subject  of  transparency 
making,  and  gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  jirogress  which  had  been 
made  since  photography  had  been  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  pictures  for  exhibition,  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern.  He 
also  showed  a variety  of  slides  in  illustration  of  his  remarks, 
pointing  out,  in  the  examples  thrown  upon  the  screen,  what  to 
imitate  and  what  to  avoid.  Mr.  'rurnbull  indicated  that  the 
thinnest  possible  emulsion  should  be  used  in  coating  plates 
intended  for  transparencies,  but  at  the  same  time  rich  in  silver. 
A quick  development  also  was  recommended  as  conducive  to 
clean,  clear  work. 

A good  many  members  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
followed. 


W.  Forgan  said  he  had  recently  measured  the  thickness  of 
an  ordinary  gelatine  film,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  took 
2,. 500  to  make  the  thickness  of  an  inch. 

The  President  urged  the  members  to  be  preparing  for  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  of  members’  slides  on  the  1 6th  inst. 

J.  McGi.ashan  exhibited  an  arrangement  for  making  trans- 
parencies by  reduction  from  half  plate  and  larger  negatives.  It 
was  considered  a simple  and  efficient  piece  of  apparatus.  The 
negative  is  held  upright  in  .an  adjustable  fr.amework  while  the 
camera  slides  back  or  forward  in  a grooved  board. 

W.  Crooke  demonstrated  his  manner  of  using  the  new  mag- 
nesium powder  light.  A group  w.as  arranged  and  taken  by  flash. 
On  developing,  it  was  found  to  have  sufficiently  manifested  the 
capabilities  of  this  light,  even  the  dark  wood-work  on  the  walls 
of  the  room  being  defined.  Mr.  Crooke  remarked  that  when  we 
were  more  familiar  with  its  man.agement,  this  light  might  be 
extremely  useful,  and  doubtless  would  be  largely  employed. 

A.  H.  Baird  exhibited  several  portraits  taken  with  the  new 
light. 

Votes  of  thanks  closed  the  proceedings.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  sever.al  ladies  were  again  present. 

First  Populcu'  Evening. 

The  First  Popular  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  Queen 
Street,  Hull,  on  Wednesday,  25th  January,  when  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Logan,  Lanark,  delivered  a lecture  on  “ To  Norway  and  Back  by 
the  Gt.  Sunniva,”  to  an  audience  of  ne.arly  a thousand  persons. 
A hundred  transparencies  were  shown,  taken  by  Archibald  Brown, 
of  Caledonian  Wood  Works,  Lanark.  A ten  days’  tour,  including 
the  principal  places  of  interest  northwards  from  the  Hardanger 
Fiord,  occupied  the  evening  in  an  instructive  and  pleasant 
manner.  The  views  were  remarkably  good,  and  occasionally 
were  much  applauded.  During  the  evening  several  Norwegian 
songs  were  sung,  and  violin  and  pianoforte  selections  given. 
J.  M.  Turnbull  and  A.  Brown  were  at  the  lantern.  Votes  of 
thanks  followed  the  completion  of  the  programme. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  PuoTooRAriiic  Society. 

A REGULAR  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlor,  Old  Town 
Hall,  on  Wednesday,  February  8th,  Geo.  Bankart  in  the  chair; 
there  was  an  excellent  attendance  of  members. 

J.  T.  Wilkinson  gave  his  demonstration  on  the  “ Manipula- 
tion of  Stripping  Films,”  a supply  of  which  h.ad  been  generously 
provided  by  the  Vergara  Company,  Eastman  Film  Company, 
and  Mr.  Pumphrey,  Biimingham  ; the  development  .and  after 
processes  of  which  afforded  the  members  a scientific  treat. 
.Mr.  Wilkinson  having  desoiibed  the  various  procisses,  the  solu- 
tions requisite  for  each,  and  their  particular  use--",  proceeded  to 
demonsfate,  in  a practical  manner,  the  modus  opcrandi  of  each 
p.irticular  process.  The  experiments  were  an  undoubted  suc- 
cess, the  development  of  the  negatives,  which  had  (ireviously 
been  exposed  by  the  makers,  being  watched  with  considerable 
interest,  and  following  the  instructions  kindly  furnished  with 
the  film.s,  they  were  carried  through  the  various  stages  in  a 
masterly  manner  ; and  sithough  in  one  or  two  cases  the  stripping 
was  not  so  peifect  as  could  be  wished,  it  was  felt  that  was  not 
detrimental  in  any  degree  tithe  practical  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
cess, but  was  owing  rather  to  the  insufficient  time  which  the 
ex’gjncies  of  the  meeting  could  afford  to  the  proper  drying  of 
the  films. 

At  the  close  of  the  demonstration  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  those  firms  who  had  sent  specimens  of  their  films, 
and  to  Mr.  Pumphrey  for  the  numerous  specimens  of  apparatus 
used  in  his  process,  and  the  excellent  specimens  of  work  done  by 
hid  process.  Mr.  AVilkinson  was  also  heartily  thanked  for  his 
kindness  in  showing  the  members  this  newest  application  of 
photography,  and  in  reply  Mr.  Wilkinson,  after  acknowledging 
the  vote  of  thanks,  introduced  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
Society  to  the  notice  of  the  members,  which  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  introduce,  and  which  resulted  in  several  dona’.ions  to 
the  Society  he  represented. 

The  President  then  introduced  to  the  members  the  new 
WoltTs  mounting  cards,  which  were  eagerly  scrutinised  and 
appropriated. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Public  Library  on 
the  9th  instant.  President  John  H.  Day  in  the  chair. 

A.  F.  Edwards  was  elected  as  a member. 

J.  A.  Forrest  handed  round  for  inspection  an  interesting 
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Daguerreotype  of  M.  Daguerre  htmaelf,  done  by  Spencer,  the 
first  photographer  ever  in  Liverpool,  and  the  discoverer  of  electro- 
plating. 

Paui.  Lange  exhibited  a lantern  slide  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
on  the  28th  ultimo,  one  of  a series  of  six  he  had  taken  in  its 
different  phases,  which  was  excellent  and  full  of  detail,  showing 
out  well  on  the  sheet  with  its  dark  background.  A number  of 
transparent  spots  were  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  dust, 
but  Mr.  Lange  stated  that  he  found  them  in  the  same  place  on 
each  negative,  proving  conclusively  that  they  were  stars,  whilst 
under  the  microscope  a large  number  were  observed  which  were 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  For  microscopic  purposes  it  was 
thought  that  collodion  would  have  yielded  better  results  than 
gelatine,  the  inequalities  of  the  film  when  highly  magnified 
seriously  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  image,  though  in  the 
lantern  this  was,  of  course,  not  observable. 

Several  niember.s  gave  their  experience  of  trying  to  photo- 
graph theeclipse,  their  main  difficulty  being  to  get  their  cameras 
tilted  to  a suflBciently  high  altitude,  one  gentleman  having 
recourse  even  to  a step  ladder  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
tripod. 

B.  ,1.  Sayce  had  substituted  a telescope  for  the  lens,  but  the 
amount  of  refracted  light  thrown  on  the  focussing  screen 
from  its  inside  brasswork  had  prevented  him  exposing  a 
plate. 

A.skcd  for  his  modun  operamU  of  working,  Mr.  Lange  stated 
that  he  had  used  a studio  camera  stand,  thereby  being  able  to 
get  any  angle  of  view  he  wished  ; by  using  one  lens  only  of  his 
Itoss’  rapid  symmetrical  he  obtained  an  image  of  incre.ased  size, 
the  exposure  being  with  an  ordinary  rapid  plate,  {,  cap  ofif 
and  on. 

A competition  then  took  place  for  a silver  medal  offered  by 
F.  Evans  for  a set  of  four  lantern  slides  all  printed  from  the 
same  negative,  preference  being  given  to  the  set  showing  the 
greatest  variety  of  colour.  The  contest  w.as  a keen  one,  and 
the  judges,  Messrs.  Atkius,  Sayce,  and  Sylvester  Parry,  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  arriving  at  a decision,  having,  after  the 
slides  had  been  passed  through  the  lantern  several  times,  to 
finally  retire  to  another  room  for  their  further  examination.  On 
returning,  Mr.  Atkins  announced  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
set  they  thought  entitled  to  the  prize,  when  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  Secretary  (G.  A Carruthers)  was  the  winner. 
Their  colours  were  black,  burnt  sienna,  Vandyck  brown,  and 
blue. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Carruthkrs  stated  that  he  had 
used  Verel’s  chloride  plates,  and  had  obtained  the  various 
colours  after  considerable  experimenting — the  black  with  fer- 
rous oxalate,  the  sienna  red  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  pyro, 
the  slide,  when  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  after  fixing,  being 
immersed  for  about  ten  minutes  in  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium  solution,  washed  and  dried  again,  and 
finally  plunged  into  a strong  solution  of  ammonia  and  water, 
when  it  at  once  loses  its  positive  appearance  and  turns  the  colour 
named.  The  Vandyck  brown  required  a precisely  similar  treat- 
ment, excepting  that  the  plate  has  to  be  kept  in  the  ammonia 
considerably  longer  ; if  left  too  long  it  would,  of  course,  blacken. 
Tha  blue  slide,  which  was  the  only  one  of  that  colour  exhibited, 
excited  some  interest  ; it  had  been  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate  to  which  was  added  a small  crystal  of  sulpho-cyanide 
ot  ammonia.  '1  his  gives  a pale  brown  tint,  but  on  pouring 
over  it  some  gold  from  the  stock  bottle  (one  grain  to  each  half 
ounce  of  water)  it  flashes  out  blue  at  once,  and  can  then  be 
fixed  without  suffering  any  change. 

The  competition  was  followed  by  a further  display  of  slides, 
some  of  local  views  from  negatives  taken  twenty-five  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Sayce  exciting  much  interest. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  worked  the  lanterns,  ter- 
minated the  proceedings. 


Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  .January  10th,  President  Walker  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  meet- 
ing proceeded  to  deal  with  some  considerations  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society,  a motion  to  change  its  name  to  the 
New  York  Camera  Club  bsing  lost. 

The  President  then  announced  that  several  gentlemen  had 
contributed  towards  a Beck  portrait  lens,  with  iris  diaphragm, 
for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
for  these  presents. 


®alh  in  Sfubio.  ‘ " 

Tbe  Stereoscopic  Comp.vny’s  E.yhibition. — This  Exhibition, 
now  open  at  110,  Regent  Street,  closes  on  the  29th  inst. 
A further  sum  of  £15  has  been  contributed  to  the  Photographic 
Benevolent  Association,  making  a total  of  £47  3s. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Society. — 
The  following  awards  have  been  made  : (rM  MedaU—W.  II. 
Hyslop,  W.  .1.  Byrne,  Green  Brothers,  and  H.  Tolley.  Silcer 
Medals — H.  Tolley,  Clarisse  Miles,  L.  Owen,  J.  Matthew.son,  Ver- 
gara Film  Company,  W.  .1.  Finlayson  Johnstone.  J.  and  R.  Annan, 
R.  Keene,  West  and  Son,  W.  M.  Martin  f2),  Werner  and  Son, 
W.  Ferrier,  J.  E.  Tunney  and  Company,  W.  Crookes,  W.  W. 
M inter,  F.  M.  Sutclifle,  M.  Auty,  and  (3.  E.  Wyrall.  Bronze 
Med'ih—\V.  W.  Winter,  J.  Moffatt,  A S.  Watson,  H.  C.  Pettitt, 
J.  C.  Cox,  J.  H.  Hogg  (2),  M.  Auty,  G.  Lowdon,  C.  G.  Collins, 
W.  Wray,  T.  ,S.  and  VV.  Taylor,  J.  R.  Wilson,  P.  Feathers, 
P.  Lange,  Marie  Sandeman,  and  Dr.  Albone. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Feb.  22nd 
will  be  “Pocket  and  Detective  Cameras.” 

They  Speak  out  Plainly  in  A.merica. — The  following,  in 
the  Louis  and  Canadian  Photograjiher,  is  under  the  head, 
'•  Rogue’s  Gallery,”  and  is  embellished  with  a telling  portrait  of 
the  person  concerned  ; the  portrait  having  the  proper  name  under- 
neath : — “This  is  a fair  representation  of  the  dudish  personage 
who  figured  in  a dishonest  transaction  at  Davenport,  lows,  also 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  whom  we  published  in  our  December 
dead  beat  list.  He  will  do  photographers  more  damage  on 
account  of  his  outward  appearance  being  that  of  a perfect  gentle- 
man, and  a good  talker.  His  mode  of  operating  is  to  start  a 
gallery,  it  matters  but  little  where,  but  more  particularly  where 
photographers  .are  on  friendly  terms  ; reduce  the  prices  for 
cabinets  to  a mere  song,  secure  a big  rush  by'  displaying  fine 
samples  from  the  best  New  York  galleries,  and  when  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  exposed  clear  out.  He  manages  to  hire,  not  own 
an  outfit,  heuce  he  can  easily  skip  out.  Photographers,  be  on 
your  guard  .and  expose  him  at  the  .start ; do  not  let  him  remain 
over  night.” 


Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  aldressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photooeapiiic  News, 

5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.'L  ; '*  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forw.irded  to  “Pipkr  and  C-taTsa,  PiiOToaaAPuic 
Nkws,  5,  Furnival  Street.  London,  E.C.” 

Seamur. — Read  the  article  of  II.  Trueman  Wood  which  has  just 
appeared  in  the  News. 

Wu.  Mayor. — The  water  colour  sold  in  tube.s,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  prepare  ! ox-gall  if  required. 

W.  W.  K.  — 1.  Develop  the  pap  t rapidly,  aid  you  will  obtain  the 
tint  to  which  you  refer.  2.  Paint  them  on  with  tube  colour— 
either  oil  or  water  — u-inga  very  flue  s.ble  pencil. 

J.  K.  Howarth.  — If  brought  under  our  notice  in  tbe  ordinary  way, 
it  will  be  dealt  with. 

Thos.  Boulton. — .Make  it  slightly  warm.  Dip  it  in  ordinary 
negative  varnish,  and  dry  bef.ire  the  fire. 

Recipro. — No,  you  can  only  lecover  the  price  of  the  photographs. 

J.  W.  Elton. — Sje  the  Ye  ui-B.)ok. 

V.  W. — The  price  is  about  £G,  and  they  are  sold  by  Lez  ird  and  S an, 
38,  llolborn  Viaduct,  London.  That  sent  to  ui  for  review  is  in 
dailv  u.se,  and  perf.irius  exc.Ilently. 

A.  J.  Maas. — 1.  They  are  good  value  for  ths  money,  but  we  should 
recommend  you  to  buy  the  best  obtainable.  2.  Only  up  to  a, 
certain  point— a point  approximately  corresponding  to  their  price. 

3.  Far  better  ; you  can  quite  depend  on  such  an  instrument. 

4.  We  have  not  seen  them,  and  consequently  can  give  no  opinion.  ^ 

Pyro.  — 1.  We  do  not  think.it  is  on  sale  in  this  country,  but  ' 

perhaps  Marion,  of  22,  Soho  Square,  can  got  it  through  his  Paris 
house.  2.  Unless  you  are  a skilled  mechanic,  your  best  way  will  i 
be  to  obtain  from  a craftsman  such  a plalfonn  or  wheel  work  as 
serves  for  a “Pantechnicon”  v.in,  and  then  to  construct  the  ' 
studio  upon  this.  ' I 

Diddled.— If  you  do  as  you  propose,  you  may  get  into  trouble. 
Deliver  the  goods  and  take  action  in  the  County  Court  to  recover  '4 
the  price. 

M.  Wolfe. — Order  through  a foreign  bookseller  the  following 
works,  which  are  all  low  in  price,  the  most  expensive  not  costing 
five  shillings: — Husnik’s  “ Lichtdruck  ” and  llusnik’s  “ Ilelio- 
graphie,”  both  published  by  llartleben,  of  Leipzig,  Germany ; 
Schnauss’s  “ Lichtdruck,”  published  by  Dr.  Liesogang,  of 
Cavdllerio  Strasse,  Dusseldorf,  Germany. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  APPARATUS  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

“ Far  better  than  I expected,”  waa  the  general  remark 
on  Monday,  the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs and  photographic  apparatus  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  everything  con- 
sidered, the  photographic  exhibition  now  open  at  Sydenham 
is  the  best  show  of  things  photographic  we  have  had  in 
London. 

To  reach  the  Crystal  Palace  is  not  always  a very  easy  or 
expeditious  process  for  the  Londoner,  unle.ss  he  knows 
the  way  and  time  : as  a casual  goer  to  Ludgate  Hill  may — 
as  we  proved  — have  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  next  train, 
and  then  spend  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  the 
journey.  But,  in  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  arrangements 
for  transit,  and  the  ocean  of  mud  which  has  to  be 
traversed  in  going  from  station  to  Palace — mud  which  a 
spark  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  railway  company  or 
Palace  directors  would  clear  away — we  counsel  every  one 
nterested  in  photography  to  visit  the  Palace  and  see  the 
photographic  collection. 

The  collection  of  photographs  is  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative, and  we  have  not  only  the  photograph  proper, 
but  also  the  offensive  conventional  show-case  portrait- 
that  curious  combination  of  strained  theatrical  pose,  photo- 
graphy, and  retoucher’s  handicraft— and  also  the  com- 
bination-printing sheet.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  in  its  least 
offensive  form  when  it  merely  consists  of  a landscape  and 
sky  totally  at  variance  ; indeed,  this  is  its  most  common 
form,  the  more  exaggerated  development  of  combinatiouism 
consisting  of  printings  from  several  negatives  in  which 
out  and  indoor  objects  are  mixed  up  in  greater  or  less 
confusion  and  multiplicity,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
exuberant  stage-scene  fancy  of  the  constructor. 

We  do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  photographs  themselves 
at  great  length,  as  a large  proportion  of  those  shown  have 
been  at  previous  exhibitions,  and  are  known  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  acquaint  themselves  with  current  matters  ; 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  collection  could  not  be  so 
thoroughly  representative  as  it  is. 

The  general  management  of  the  exhibition  seems  to  us 
to  be  excellent  with  one  exception,  which  we  had  better 
clear  off  first  ; and  this  exception  is  the  considerable 
offence  of  placing  before  the  .assembled  Press  representa- 
tives a ready-made  puff  of  a few  exhibits— a practice 
which  we  have  several  times  deprecated  of  late,  and 
which  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  on  the  increase. 

The  document  in  question  was  presented  to  each  guest 
atthe  Press  dinner,  and  the  main  portion  reads  as  follows  : — 
Ready-made  Notice  ofered  to  Press-men. 

In  size  of  exhibit  the  firm  of  Marion  and  Company  come  first, 
and  their  many  novelties,  in  every  branch,  are  well  worthy  of 
attention. 


Then  come  the  firm  of  Mawson  and  Swan,  Watson,  The  East- 
man Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  who  show,  besides  their 
well-known  roll-holders  and  systems  for  paper  negatives,  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  the  way  of  American  studio  cameras, 
and  never  before  shown  at  any  exhibition  in  Great  Britain. 

These  are  some  of  the  princip.al  exhibitors,  but  the  whole 
space  is  taken  up  with  exhibits,  and  worthy  of  note. 

The  north  nave  is  given  up  to  the  Art  side  of  photography, 
and  on  this  side  there  are  3,200  examples  of  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional work. 

Van  Der  Weyde  shows  some  beautiful  portraits,  which  have 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 

Winter,  of  Derby,  has  some  beautiful  things,  perhaps  the  best 
being  one  entitled  “ My  Mammy.”  There  is  a charm  and  sweet- 
ness about  this  picture  of  a little  child  and  its  mother,  and  an 
extreme  naturalness  that  marks  it  for  praise. 

Lafayette  and  Werner,  of  Dublin,  send  some  fine  portraits. 

Amongst  landscapes  there  are  some  lovely  views  by  Green,  of 
Keswick,  giving  an  excellent  rendering  of  atmosphere. 

The  pictures  by  George  Davison,  the  well-known  Secretary  of 
the  Camera  Club,  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  harmless, 
and  that  respectable  papers  will  not  be  influenced  by  such 
attempts  to  dictate  what  is  to  be  said  ; but,  as  an  instance 
to  the  contrary,  we  may  refer  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  in  so  generally  reputable  a paper  as  the 
Daily  Chronicle — an  extract  in  which  the  officially-favoured 
names  are  grouped  together  almost  in  the  order  of  the 
official  puff,  and,  indeed,  the  wording  of  the  official  puff 
is  largely  adopted. 

The  Ready-made  Notice  as  Modified  by  the  Daily  Chronicle . 

Amongst  the  largest  exhibitors  are  Marion  and  Co.,  Mawson 
and  Swan,  Watson,  and  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film 
Company,  who  show,  besides  their  well-known  roll-holders  and 
systems  for  paper  negatives,  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the 
way  of  American  studio  cameras,  never  before  seen  at  any 
exhibition  in  Great  Britain.  Van  Der  Weyde  have  some 
beautiful  portraits,  and  Winter,  of  Derby,  exhibit  excellent 
specimens,  one  of  the  most  charming  being  that  entitled  ” My 
Mammy,”  an  extremely  natural  picture  of  a little  child  and  its 
mother.  Lafayette  and  Werner,  of  Dublin,  have  sent  some  fine 
portraits.  Amongst  landscapes  there  are  lovely  views  by  Green, 
of  Keswick,  giving  an  excellent  rendering  of  atmosphere.  The 
pictures  by  George  Davison,  the  well-kuo  wu  secretary  of  the 
Camera  Club,  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Standard  and  some  other  pajiers  adopt  the  ready- 
made puff  with  more  considerable  modification. 

Wedefer  that  which  we  have  to  say  about  the  photographs 
till  next  week,  and  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  appara- 
tus dep.4rtment,  where  numerous  novelties  of  considerable 
interest  are  to  be  found. 

Dallmeyer  shows  a new  lens  of  the  single  combination 
appearance,  although  we  understand  that  it  has  perhaps 
more  analogy  with  a doublet  having  both  lenses  at  the 
same  end  of  the  tube,  which  promises  extremely  well,  and 
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which  we  hoi)e  to  notice  in  detail  shortly.  It  is  called  the 
“ Rectilinear  Landscape  Lens,”  works  with  an  aperture  of 
downwards,  and  gives  straight  lines,  so  that  it  is  suitable 
for  architectural  work  and  copying.  An  instrument  of 
this  class  has  long  been  wanted. 

Another  novelty  of  Dallmeyer’s  is  a central  shutter  on 
the  iris  diaphragm  principle,  having  four  or  six  leaves,  and 
working  between  the  glasses  of  the  objective.  Concerning 
this  instrument,  with  which  we  are  very  much  pleased  on 
account  of  its  compactness,  ease  of  work,  and  completely 
balanced  action  of  moving  parts,  we  purpose  to  say  more 
when  we  can  speak  with  more  mature  knowledge. 

Acompact  and  cheap  self-acting  regulator  for  gas  issuing 
at  high  pressure  from  the  iron  cylinders  now  so  generally 
used,  is  a thing  long  wanted,  and  the  need  seems  well  sup- 
plied by  an  instrument  manufactured  by  Steward,  of  the 
Strand  and  Cornhill.  The  governor  in  question  is  illus- 
trated by  the  subjoined  block. 


It  consists  of  a miniature  gas  bag  which  in  opening 
operates  a screw  which  shuts  off  the  supply  from  the  bottle, 
so  that  a constant  pressure  of  about  twenty-four  inches  of 
water  is  maintained  in  the  bag.  We  saw  it  in  action,  and 
its  performance  was  certainly  admirable.  Some  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort  is  almost  an  essential  to  the  lantern 
operator,  as  the  constant  adjustment  of  the  valve  screw  is 
very  difficult  while  facing  an  audience. 

Further  notes  of  the  abundant  collection  of  apparatus 
must  be  deferred  till  next  week,  but  we  may  now  give  the 
following  official  particulars  as  to  the  system  of  judging. 

Each  judge  is  to  be  provided  with  a schedule  of  classes 
on  commencing  work,  together  with  a slip  notifying  the 
classes  in  which  he  is  requested  to  act.  He  will  then 
proceed  alone  to  the  various  exhibitors’  stand,  and  select 
the  exhibits  (in  each  class  and  e.ach  section  of  the  class)  he 
may  think  worthy  of  being  awarded  marks,  according  to  the 
following  scale,  viz:  !)  “ highest  possible,”  7 *‘  very  good,”  5 
“good,”  3 “fair,”l  “commendable.”  Tliese  marks  will  be 
added  up  by  theexecutive  committee  without  alteration,  the 
highest  aggregate  for  any  exhibit  or  series  of  exhibits  obtain- 
ing the  medal,  and  those  exhibits  standing  2nd  and  3rd  will 
each  obtain  a certificate  of  honourable  mention.  Itshall  be 
within  the  judges’ discretion  to  recommend  any  exhibit  or 
series  of  exhibits  for  a special  medal  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  awards,  in  which  case  they  will  notify  their  intention  by 
writing  the  word  “ Special  ” instead  of  a number  after  their 
entry,  and  if  three  out  of  five  so  agree,  an  additional  medal 
shall  be  awarded.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  marks, 
the  executive  committee  shall  in  every  case  have  the  right 
to  make  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  exhibitor  whose 
exhibits,  in  their  opinion,  possess  the  greatest  merit. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

An  exhibition  of  apparatus  connected  with  atmospheric 
electricity,  lightning  conductors,  photographs  of  lightning, 
and  other  objects  bearing  on  meteorological  science,  is  to 
be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  from 
March  20th  to  23rd  next,  and  the  exhibition  committee 


appointed  by  the  Meteorological  Society  invite  co- 
operation, as  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  as  large  a col- 
lection as  possible  of  such  apparatus,  &c. 

'I'he  Committee  state  that  they  will  also  be  glad  to 
show  any  new  meteorological  instruments  or  apparatus 
invented  or  first  constructed  since  last  March,  as  well  as 
photographs  and  drawings  possessing  meteorological  inte- 
rest 

Those  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  proposed  exhibition 
should  furnish  particulars  (not  later  than  March  1st),  with 
a list  of  the  articles  which  can  be  contributed,  to  the 
assistant  secretary,  William  Marriott,  30,  Great  George 
Street,  S W. 


THE  SQUARE  OF  THE  DISTA^X'E  ri 

ACTINOMETER.  | 

BT  D.  WINSTANLEY.*  • | 

One  of  the  advantages  I look  for  in  instruments  constructed^ 
on  the  princi})les  laid  down  on  p.age  56  of  the  present; 
volume  is,  that  no  error  arises  from  the  unequal  illumination] 
of  the  sky,  and  no  error  from  absorption  by  diflereuti 
thicknesses  of  semi-transparent  substances.  Whatever^ 
diffusion  or  absorption  is  effected  by  a film  of  tissue  paper) 
is  effected  alike  for  every  hole  (presumably)  in  the  case  of  j 1 
the  instrument  depicted  in  the  fig.  2 given  on  that  page.  ^ ' 
With  coloured  media  this  is  otherwise.  The  amount  of 
.absorption  of  actinic  rays  by  different  thicknesses  is  not 
proportional  thereto,  and,  so  far  as  I know  myself,  it  has , 
not  been  accurately  determined  ; whilst  exposure  to  the  : 
open  sky  through  holes  of  differing  magnitude  means! 
simply  exposure  to  differing  angular  magnitudes  of  sky,^  j 
which  at  the  best  is  very  unequally  illuminated. 

The  actual  dimensions  of  the  particular  instrument  of ; j 
which  a description  was  briefly  given  in  my  last  are  as ' j 

follows : — I 

Surface  exposed  to  light  (the  upper  one  in  the  figure), . i 
5^  inches  long.  _ I 

The  hypothenuse  or  silvered  paper  side  (the  sloping  one 
in  the  diagram),  5^jj  in  length. 

The  wide  end  (the  one  upon  the  left),  3fV  in.  deep. 

The  narrow  end  is  one  inch  deep,  and  the  thickness  from  i 
b.ack  to  front  also  is  an  inch.  ; 

From  these  dimensions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  apparatus 
will  go  readily  in  the  breast  coat  pocket,  where,  as  a matter  |l 
of  fact,  my  own  is  as  I write.  ■ 

The  light  admitting  surface  is  covered  by  a diaphragm  R 
having  ten  square  holes  therein,  one  over  the  termination  Fri 
of  each  tube.  The  sides  of  the  squares  measure  five- 
sixteenths  of  .an  inch  exactly,  and  the  thickness  of  the  H 
material  of  this  diaphragm  is  less  than  the  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch.  The  lower  and  longer  sui  face  is  provided  with  fP 
a similar  diaphragm,  .and  over  this  the  sen  itive  paper  is  ijj 
secured,  whilst  white  tissue  paper  covers  the  diaphragm  u 
above.  | 

I have,  however,  constructed  four  other  instruments 
upon  this  model,  which  vary  in  length  from  three  to 
twelve  inches.  Their  apertures  vary  from  -3  of  an  inch 
to  one  inch  square  ; their  depths  in  the  first  or  shallowest 
cell,  from  three  cell  diameters  to  '3  of  one,  and  the  pix>- 
portional  depths  of  the  first  and  last  cells  from  1 and  3 to 
1 and  6 or  thereabouts. 

The  results  I have  obtained  thus  far  in  my  experiments 
are  curious,  but  1 will  defer  the  discussion  of  them  until 
the  experiments  themselves  are  more  numerous,  and  my 
appliances  for  making  them  more  jterfect.  I find  con- 
siderable difficulty  with  the  sodium  flame  for  comparing 
the  intensity  of  tints  which  differ  in  colour.  A tint  pro- 
duced in  sunshine  is  of  a waarm  tone,  whilst  one  produced  \ 
beneath  a clouded  sky  is  cold.  No  colour  is  in  either 
case  visible  in  the  light  emitted  by  the  sodium  flame.  They 
both  look  like  shades  of  grey— mixtures  of  black  and 

• Continued  from  page  56. 
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ivhite,  in  fact.  I find,  however,  considerable  difficulty  in 
ffieir  accurate  comparison,  as  I have  failed  thus  far  to  get 
r steady  and  a brilliant  sodium  flame. 

I shaJl  be  glad  if  Captain  Abney,  or  any  other  experi- 
mentalist who  has  had  much  experience  of  it,  can  help  me 
m this  matter.  When  I published  my  daylight  diagrams 
m 1875  I was  working  in  circumstances  which  differed 
materially  from  those  in  which  I am  working  now,  and  I 
was  enabled  to  abandon  the  sodium  flame  entirely,  and 
jbtain  an  invariably  definite  colour  which  could  be  com- 
pared for  intensity  in  lights  which  were  both  bright  and 
steady. 

The  theory  of  the  rotating  cylinder  actinometers  I have 
described  already  (Nov.  11th,  1887,  and  Jan.  20th,  1888) 
is  very  definite,  and  very  clear,  and  so  seemingly  is  the 
theory  of  the  square  of  the  distance  instrument.  As- 
suming that  our  light  does  vary  in  it  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  in  no  other  perceptible  way, 


the  following  are  the  ratios  of  quantity  and 
the  different  distances  specified. 

difference  at 

Distance. 

1 (inch) 

Amount  of  Light. 
1-000 

Difference. 

1-2 

•694 

•306 

1-4 

•510 

•184 

1-6 

•390 

•120 

1-8 

•308 

•082 

20 

•260 

•058 

2-3 

•206 

•044 

2-4 

•173 

•038 

2-6 

•147 

•026 

2-8 

•127 

•020 

3 0 

•111 

•016 

3163 

•100 

•01  1 

And  these  are  graphically  represented  in  fig.  1. 

From  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  six  tints 
are  fairly  comparable,  but  that  the  differences  afterwards 


Amount 

of 

Light. 


become  so  slight  that  the  remaining  tints  would  be 
practicably  indistinguishable.  This  I find  to  be  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  sufficient  exposure  has beengiven,  I 
the  last  six  tints  become  comparable  enough,  but  the  first 
ones  are  then  “ burnt  up.”  This  I also  find  to  be  the  case. 

There  is,  however,  a very  simple  and  a very  elegant 
method  of  correcting  the  inequalities  of  difference  in 
illumination  made  manifest  in  the  foregoing  table  and 
diagram.  This  method  ot  correction — whilst  it  of  course 
leaves  the  physical  facts  alone — makes  the  instrument  into 
one  yielding  quantities  of  illumination  inversely  as  the 
distances,  and  not  inversely  as  their  squares.  This  method 
consists  in  the  geometrical  enlargement  of  the  apertures 
by  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  cells.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  distance  2,  at  which  the  amount  of  light  is 
•25,  or  quarter  part  of  what  it  is  at  the  disUnce  1.  By 
doubling  the  area  which  admits  the  light,  we  shall  clearly 
double  the  amount  of  light  admitted,  and  raise  it  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  what  it  is  at  one,  and  if  each 
aperture  is  dealt  with  in  a properly  proportionate  way,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  may  easily  make  our  gradation  of  tints 
to  what  we  please,  and  therefore  easily  make  our  units 
of  light  to  correspond  with  units  of  linear  measurement  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram,  fig.  1. 

After  trying  various  figures  and  various  modes  of  com- 
putation, I have  arrived  at  the  following  elegant  method 
as  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  best. 


I Draw  a staight  line  upon  a sheet  of  whatever  material 
I the  upper  diaphragm  shall  be  made  of,  and  let  this  line  be 
I one-twentieth  longer  than  the  combination  of  cells  which 
the  diaphragm  is  to  cover,  and  construct  a triangle  upon 
it  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  Cut  off  from  this  triangle,  and  at  its 
apex  end,  one  twenty-first  portion  of  its  length,  and 
divide  the  remainder  into  ten  parts  equal  to  each  other  in 
their  measurement  from  left  to  right,  and  the  result  will 
be  ten  trapezium-shaped  spaces  having  areas  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on  up  to  and  including  10. 

If  this  triangular  space  be  now  cut  out,  and  the  sheet 
from  which  it  has  been  removed  be  mcunted  over  the 
system  of  cells  with  the  truncated  apex  over  that  which 
is  the  shallowest,  we  shall  have  an  inverse  of  the  distance 
actinometer,  and  not  an  inverse  of  the  square,  i.e.,  if  our 
cells  also  have  been  proportioned  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion in  their  mean  depths.  Thas,  if  the  apertnre  1 gives 
the  illumination  at  the  distance  10  {i.e,  proportionally 
to  the  square  inversed),  clearly  the  aperture  10  will  give 
the  light  or  {i.e.,  as  the  inverted  distance),  and 
if  the  aperture  1 gives  the  light  ,J  at  the  distance  3,  the 
aperture  3 will  give  j,  and  so  on  throughout  the  strip. 

( To  be  continued  under  the  heading  “ Experiments  in 
Actinometry.’') 

Erratum : — At  the  end  of  the  ninth  line  above  fig.  2 
on  p.  56,  instead  of  Ax,  it  should  be  A-^. — D.  W, 
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A WINTER’S  DAY  ON  LOCH  LOMOND  WITH  | 
THE  CAMERA.  j 

BY  ROBERT  DAVIES.  1 

I HAVE  often  heard  my  photographic  friends — both  ama-  | 
teur  and  professional — say,  towards  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October  : “ I have  done  my  camera  work 
for  this  year,  at  all  events,  and  have  packed  up  all  safely, 
and  put  by  in  a dry  cupboard,  until  next  Easter,  at  the 
earliest.” 

Now  I think  the  sooner  the  photographic  fraternity 
disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  nothing  good  can 
be  done  in  the  winter  months  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them.  I have  no  doubt  the  eyes  of  a large  number  of 
them  were  considerably  opened  after  having  perused  that 
very  able  article  written  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  to 
the  photographic  papers  some  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  ago,  upon  “ Winter  Photography.”  It  certainly  had  i 
the  effect  on  your  humble  servant  of  always  making  him  i 
keep  his  camera  in  readiness  for  any  exceptionally  fine  day  I 
that  might  crop  up,  such  as  the  ones  we  had  on  Christmas 
and  Boxing  Day  last ; days,  by-the-bye,  on  which  I suc- 
ceeded in  doing  excellent  work,  and  which  wouhl  com- 
pare most  favourably  with  any  done  dnring  the  summer 
months. 

I had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a week’s  holiday 
towards  the  end  of  November  in  last  year,  and  immediately 
set  about  finding  some  place  to  spend  it  in,  when,  very 
opportunely,  a great  friend  of  mine  living  in  Glasgow, 
an  ardent  amateur  and  medallist  in  the  last  year’s  Glas- 
gow Exhibition,  invited  me  to  spend  the  time  with  him,  hold- 
ing out  as  an  inducement  an  offer  he  had  received  from  an 
acquaintance  of  his  living  at  Alexandria,  to  give  him  a 
day’s  outing  in  his  steam  launch  on  Loch  Lomond.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  with  what  avidity  I jumped  at  this. 
The  evening  after  the  day  I had  received  this  letter  saw  | 
me  at  St.  Pancras  with  all  my  kit,  ready  to  start  by  the  i 
night  train.  The  coldness  of  the  journey,  and  the  hearti- ' 
ness  of  the  welcome  awaiting  me  at  the  end  of  it,  go  | 
without  saying.  ! 

After  having  spent  two  or  three  very  foggy  and  unpro- 
ductive days  in  Glasgow,  Campsie  Glen,  &c.,  we  elected 
to  start  on  the  Friday  morning  early  from  Queen  Street  j 
Station  for  Balloch,  where  we  were  to  meet  our  friend  of  ' 
the  launch.  Our  early  breakfast,  before  leaving,  was  not 
a lively  affair  (I  do  not  by  this  refer  to  the  viands,  which  ; 
were  of  the  best),  nor  were  either  of  us  in  the  very  best  ' 
of  humours,  tlie  weather  outside  still  being  a repetition  1 
of  what  we  had  already  experienced  for  several  days.  | 
However,  something  having  raised  our  spirits — it  might' 
have  been  the  breakfast,  or  it  might  not — we  resolved  to  I 
go  on.  I 

When  Glasgow  had  been  fairly  left  behind  us,  the  day  | 
imjiroved  remarkably.  In  fact,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  J 
Dumbarton,  glimpses  of  sickly  sunshine  were  seen  trying  to 
struggle  through  the  shifting  clouds  of  mist,  which  even- 
tually they  succeeded  in  doing  by  the  time  w'e  arrived  at 
Alexandria.  When  Balloch  was  reached  not  a cloud  was  to  [ 
be  seen  in  thesky,  nor  even  one  solitary  ripple  on  the  calm,  | 
still  loch.  The  day,  from  a photographic  point  of  view,  was  i 
perfect,  with  just  a slight  touch  of  frost  in  the  air.  This 
tended,  if  anything,  to  increase  the  crisp  and  sharp  out-  j 
line  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  some  of  which  already  I 
were  mantled  with  coats  of  dazzling  white.  We  found 
our  friend  and  his  neat  little  craft  in  readiness  at  the  | 
pier,  and  very  shortly  we  were  on  board,  and  under  weigh. 
It  had  been  settled  that  our  first  point  to  touch  at  and 
erect  the  cameras  should  be  at  Lennox  Castle  on  Inch- 
murrin,  the  largest  of  the  islands.  This  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  was  in  former  days  a fortress  belonging  to  the  Earls 
of  Lennox.  Immediately  opposite  this  fortress  or  castle, 
on  the  mainland,  is  the  Fruin  water  : the  glen  through 
which  it  winds  before  entering  the  loch  was  the  scene 
some  two  hundred  years  ago  of  a savage  fight  between  the 
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Macgregors  and  Colquhouns.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
boat  song  in  the  “ Lady  of  the  Lake,”  alludes  to  this 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Banochar’s  groans  to  our  slogans  replied  ; 

Glen  Luss  and  Rossdda  they  are  smoking  in  ruin. 

And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lies  dead  on  her  side. 

We  secured  a couple  of  very  good  bits  on  the  above  island, 
one  of  which  embraced  the  old  fortress.  From  here  we 
retraced  our  steps  somewhat,  and  then  followed  the  usual 
steamer  track  to  Balmaha,  skirting  round  the  southern 
siile  of  the  island.  Shortly  before  reaching  Balmaha  we 
were  roused  from  the  contemplative  mood  into  which  we 
had,  more  or  less,  fallen.  Whether  this  was  owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  beauty  of  the  day  and  surrounding  scenery, 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  inner  man  was  beginning  to  cry  out, 
is  not  my  duty  here  to  state,  but  roused  we  certainly  were 
by  a cry  from  our  host,  “ See  the  Ben  ” (Lomond).  There, 
high  away  above  us,  in  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
almost  overhanging  the  islands  in  the  loch,  w'as  what  at 
first  sight  appeared  to  be  a dazzling  white  cloud.  I have 
seen  snow  mountains  in  Switzerland  in  all  their  different 
phases  of  storm  and  sunshine,  but  never  was  I so  tho- 
roughly enchanted  as  I was  by  that  first  peep  of  Ben 
Lomond  with  the  winter’s  snow  covering  its  summit. 
Doubtless,  the  very  unexpectedness  of  such  a sight  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  pleasure  it  afforded. 

Upon  rounding  Inch  Caillaich,  which  contains  jin  old 
burying  ground  of  the  Macgregors,  with  the  yew  trees 
mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 

Who.se  parents  in  Inch  Caillaich  wave 
Their  shadows  o’er  Clan  Alpine’s  grave. 

And  answering  Lomond’s  breezes  deep. 

Soothe  many  a chieftain’s  endless  sleep. 

Before  reaching  Luss  we  manoeuvred  the  launch  in  and 
out  of  the  numerous  little  islands  which  lie  between  this 
and  Balmaha.  The  photographer  might  spend  a most 
productive  day  ‘‘  making  pictures  ” among  the  little  bays, 
nooks,  and  straits,  lying  in  and  about  these  islets  ; one 
more  secluded  nook  in  particular,  I mean  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  revisiting,  viz.,  between  Inch 
Tavannach  and  Inch  Connachar.  The  soft  beauty  of  the 
water  and  the  deep  colour  of  the  trees  here  have  some- 
thing of  untouched  n.ature  about  them  that  is  especially 
pleasing  to  a dweller  in  towns  like  myself. 

At  about  one  p.m.  we  anchored  at  Luss,  and  there 
enjoyed  a most  delightful  and  varitd  midday  meal  prepared 
on  board  the  launch.  This  was  washed  down  (and  also 
introduced  at  becoming  intervals  during  the  feast)  with 
some  most  excellent  ’*  mountain  dew,”  originally  the 
property  of  our  host. 

We  got  one  or  two  nice  little  bits  in  and  about  a small 
farmstead  on  the  mainland  close  to  Luss  ; but  as  the  time 
was  getting  on,  and  the  captain  wished  to  have  his  boat 
safely  housed  at  Balloch  again  before  dark,  we  packed  our 
traps  together,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  a point 
some  three  miles  further  up  the  loch,  in  order,  if  jiossible, 
to  get  a good  peep  of  the  Ben.  This  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  do  somewhere  about  Craigentuie  or  Gulag,  a 
mile  and  a-half  short  of  Inveruglas  Inn,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  shore,  almost  immediately  facing  Rowardennan. 
Here  we  managed  to  take  some  very  fair  views,  the 
steamer  coming  in  in  a handy  manner  to  fill  up  the  fore- 
ground. The  view  up  towards  the  head  of  the  loch  from 
this  point  looked  extremely  beautiful  with  its  winter 
colouring,  Ben  Voirlich,  Ben  Lui,  and  several  other  moun- 
tains in  the  distance  standing  out  in  bold  lelief  with  Iheir 
summits  tipped  with  snow.  This  particular  view  very 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  one  looking  up  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  towards  the  Rhone  Valley  from  A'evey,  the 
grouping  of  the  mountains  in  both  cases  being  very  similar. 

As  the  evening  lights  had  already  begun  to  creep  up  the 
mountains,  we  received  a peremptory  notice  to  return  to 
the  boat,  our  cajitain  wishing  to  get  under  weigh  again 
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nd  make  for  the  moorings  at  the  lower  end  of  the  loch, 
>me  miles  away  still. 

The  return  journey,  although  retrospective,  was  almost 
3 beautiful  in  its  way  as  the  outward  one,  the  light  of  the 
3tting  sun  bathing  the  tops  of  the  various  mountains  on 
le  eastern  side  of  the  loch  in  one  uniform  rosy  tint,  which, 
s time  went  on,  turned  gradually  into  the  cold  grey  of  a 
:osty  evening.  By  5.30  p.m.  we  arrived  at  our  journey’s 
nd,  and  liaviog  had  one  more  snack  to  show  our  apprecia- 
ion  of  the  air  we  had  been  enjoying,  we  raked  out  the 
re,  and  saw  that  all  was  snug  and  taut,  and  then  betook 
urselves  to  the  dingey,  and  pulled  slowly  to  the  shore, 
.ill  some  three-quarters  of  a mile  off,  the  moon  by  this 
ime  shedding  a bright  cold  light  on  all  around,  a tittiug 
nd  to  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  I have  ever  spent 

I or  among  the  Scotch  lochs.  I may  here  add  I was 
iven  to  understand  by  our  host  that  there  are  many  such 
ays  as  this  to  be  got  in  winter  on  this  particular  loch, 
ut  with  regard  to  the  other  lochs  he  was  not  able  to 
peak,  a.s  he  had  had  no  experience  of  them  ; he,  however, 
elieves  that  the  fine  winter  days  are  peculiar  to  this  loch 
lone. 

One  word,  before  closing  this  article,  on  the  camera 
nd  lenses  I used.  The  camera  was  a very  portable  whole- 
late  after  Scott’s  pattern  ; the  lens,  one  of  the  A mericau 
'tar  CompaiiN ’s  Rectilinear  Lenses — a better  one  I do  not 
d.sh  for — and  a set  of  Darlot’s  in  case,  which  I used  when- 
ver  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  a wide-angle.  The  plates 

II  three  of  us  used  were  Paget’s  60-times. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

BY  W.  LANG,  JUN.* 

'he  attempt  to  discover  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
itent  image  is  as  old  as  photography  itself.  Two  theories 
f development  have  from  time  to  time  been  jmt  forward, 
nd  they  have  received  respectively  the  names  of  the 
ihysical  and  the  chemical.  According  to  the  first  of  these, 
ight,  when  acting  upon  silver  salts,  was  supposed  to  throw 
he  component  atoms  of  each  molecule  into  a state  of  vibra- 
ion,  so  that  when  the  developer  was  applied  separation  of 
he  metal  from  its  haloid  followed  as  a consequence  of 
his  vibration.  The  second  theory — and  which  perhaps 
ound  the  greater  number  of  supporters— assumed  that  tha 
iflfect  of  light  on,  say,  silver  chloride  or  any  other  haloid 
alt  of  silver,  was  to  convert  it  to  what  is  known  to 
hemists  as  a sub-salt,  this  sub-salt  being  capable  of  being 
educed  by  the  developer,  while  the  normal  chloride,  iodide, 
ir  bromide,  are  unaffected  by  it.  The  proof  or  disproof 
•f  either  of  these  two  theories  is  by  no  means  a simple 
natter.  I only  refer  to  them  here  in  order  to  lead  up  to 
he  subject  matter  of  this  communication.  Carey  Lea — 
vho,  according  to  his  own  words,  had  been  experimenting 
or  three  years  in  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  trying 

0 throw  further  light  if  possible  on  this  vexed  question — 
ast  summer,  in  the  America7i  Journal  of  Science,  has  added 

1 third  theory. 

_ His  theory  is  that  the  light  acting  on  a haloid  salt  of 
lilyer  converts  it  into  what  he  has  termed  a photo  salt, 
vhich  is  a compound  in  which  the  sub-chloride,  sub- 
oromide,  or  sub-iodide  is  in  chemical  combination  with  the 
ihloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  orginally  pi-esent.  These  photo 
salts  have  been  prepared  in  quantity  by  the  American 
experimentalist  not  by  light,  but  by  a chemical  process, 
rhe  photo-bromide,  photo-iodide,  and  photo-chloride  are 
tiere  for  your  inspection  on  the  table  before  you.  It 
would  be  beyond  our  province  to  go  into  all  the  reactions 
jy  which  photo-salts  can  be  prepared  —and  they  are  many. 
Recourse  for  this  purpose  must  be  had  either  to  the  orginal 
memoir,  or  to  the  reprints  in  the  photogiaphic  journals. 
It  would  further  be  occupying  too  much  time  to  follow 
the  author  in  his  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 

• Head  before  the  Olasgew  Photographic  Association. 


latent  image  with  the  photo  combination  of  silver  chlorido 
anditssub-chloride.  What  I purpose  more  especially  calling 
your  attention  to  this  evening  is  the  nature  of  two  re- 
actions which  Carey  Lea  brings  forward  to  prove  his  case. 
These  two  are — first,  the  action  of  a solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
phosphite  on  a silver  haloid  ; and  second,  the  phenomenon 
to  which  Lea  has  given  the  name  of  image  transference. 

Before  going  further  I may  here  mention  that  I have 
not  found  time  to  carry  out  a systematic  series  of  experi- 
ments, which  I should  have  liked  to  have  done,  to  have 
practically  illustrated  the  facts  to  which  I am  calling  your 
attention  this  evening.  I can,  however,  show  you  the 
effect  of  an  application  of  the  sodium  hypophosphite  on  a 
bromide  paper  (Eastman’s).  The  small  wooden  printing 
block  which  you  see  here  was  brushed  over  with  the  hypo- 
phosphite  solution,  and  in  the  light  of  the  dark  room  was 
pressed  down  on  the  sensitized  paper,  being  retained  there 
for  about  a minute  ; the  paper  was  then  steeped  in  water, 
and  development  with  ferrous-oxalate,  as  recommended, 
resorted  to.  That  an  action  has  taken  place,  the  paper 
with  the  developed  impression  now  passed  round  will 
sufficiently  demonstrate. 

Regarding  the  action  of  the  hypophosphite  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  Carey  Lea’s  own  description.  “ A silver 
haloid  formed  in  the  absence  of  light,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  sodium  hypophosphite,  gives  rise  to  the  gradual 
formation  of  sub-salt,  which  combines  with  the  normal 
salt  in  the  mannor  already  described,”  that  is,  forms  a 
photo  compound.  His  mode  of  operating  is  to  work  photo- 
graphic paper  in  a solution  of  .an  alkaline  haloid  dry,  and 
afterwards  apply  a silver  solution,  the  latter  operation  to 
be  of  necessity  in  non-actinic  light.  The  paper  is  then 
thoroughly  washed,  and  when  dry  is  ready  for  experi- 
menting with. 

(Quoting  Carey  Lea : “ Marks  made  on  this  paper  can 
be  developed  with  the  oxalate  developer  with  the  utmost 
facility.  If  a strong  solution  of  hypophosphite  is  applied 
cold  it  may  be  washed  off  at  the  end  of  a minute,  but  a 
stronger  impression  is  obtained  by  allowing  it  to  wait  half 
an  hour  before  developing  ; or  the  action  may  be  accele- 
rated and  increased  in  strength  by  laying  the  freshly- 
marked  paper  on  a hot  surface  ; or  better,  by  steaming  it 
before  applying  the  developer.  Paper  prep.ared  with  a 
solution  of  KCI,  KBr,  or  KI,  dried  and  floated  on  acidu- 
ated  solution  of  silver  nitr.ate  and  well  washed,  if  marked 
with  strong  hypophosphite  solution  and  steamed  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  will  develop  the  marks  as  black  as  ink  on  a 
white  ground.  The  use  of  heat  simply  gives  a blacker 
development,  but  a very  vigorous  image  can  ba  got  with- 
out.” 

In  reading  over  our  author’s  directions  one  thing  occurs 
to  me,  and  regarding  which  one  would  like  to  have  some 
explanation,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  developer  em- 
ployed. Ferrous  oxalate  is  spoken  of  throughout  as  the 
developer  employed,  by  which  we  would  understand  the 
ordinary  developer  used  in  developing  bromide  prints. 
Now  it  is  quite  clear  th.at  such  a form  of  developer  would 
not  do  where  the  chloride  of  silver  is  concerned,  as  a 
general  reduction  would  take  place  all  over.  I hope  at  no 
distant  date  to  be  able  to  find  the  uecessjiry  time  to  expe- 
riment for  myself,  and  I trust  I then  shall  have  actual 
results  to  bring  before  our  association.  I am  not  going  to 
enter  into  all  the  experiments  brought  forward  by  Carey 
Lea  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  the  latent 
image  produced  by  light,  and  by  the  application  of  the 
hypo-phosphite,  but  it  is  very  curious  to  note  how  in  the 
two  cases  the  action  of  nitric  acid  before  development  is 
completely  identical.  Silver  chloride  and  its  latent  image 
was  almost  unaffected,  silver  bromide  to  a slight  extent, 
while  silver  iodide  was  entirely  destroyed.  Surely  this 
must  be  something  more  than  a coincidence. 

Allow  me  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  second  phe- 
nomenon, that  of  image  tr.ansference,  and  I think  you  will 
.agree  with  me  th.at  it  is  a most  interesting  one.  Taking 
paper  that  has  been  coated  with  an  organic  salt  of  silver— 
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say  a tartrate,  a citrate,  or  an  oxalate — and  exposing  to 
light  under  a negative,  the  organic  salt  present  being 
afterwards  converted  into  a chloride  or  a bromide  by  im- 
mersion in  diluted  solutions  of  these  acids,  on  applying  a 
developer,  after  having  well  washed,  the  image  starts  into 
view  as  if  the  silver  chloride  or  silver  bromide  had  been 
impressed  in  the  first  instance.  This  reaction  is  one 
which  would  be  well  worth  studying.  Many  curious  facts 
in  connection  with  the  subject  have  been  observed  by  its 
discoverer.  For  these  I must  refer  you  to  the  paper 
itself.  Perhaps  Lea’s  work  is  too  chemical  in  its  nature 
to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  professional  pho- 
tographer, but  I think  ail  our  members  shouhl,  at  least, 
see  for  themselves  the  original  memoirs  ; and  if  this 
somewhat  fragmentary  communication  has  the  effect  of 
calling  your  attention  to  what  are  really  a series  of 
masterly  researches,  then,  fragmentary  though  it  be,  it  will 
not  be  without  some  good  result.  The  chemistry  of  the 
silver  salts  has  not  yet  been  completely  written. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  IN 
DUNDEE. 

OPENING  CEREMONY. 

The  following  is  from  a report  in  a local  newspaper  : — 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  in  the  Albert  Galleries,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic 
Association,  was  opened  yesterday  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Keiller  of  Binrock 
and  Morven.  Professor  Carnelly  of  PTniversity  College,  the  Hon. 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  ceremony 
was  attended  by  a large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
among  whom  were  ex-Provost  Robertson,  ex-Provost  Jloncur, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Grimond,  Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  Mr.  A J.  Buist,  ex- Bailie 
Robertson,  Mr.  F.  Henderson.  Mr.  J.  M.  tVhite,  Mr.  J.  J.  Barrie, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  Mr.  Victor  Fncnkl,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bell,  Dean  of 
Guild  Mathewson,  Mr.  H.  M’Grady,  Dr.  Wilson,  Rev.  Colin 
Campbell,  Rev.  Dr.  Short,  Rev.  R.  M’aterston,  Rev.  C.  M.  Grant, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Robertson,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brough,  Principal  Peterson 
Professor  Steegal,  Mr.  Thomas  Murdoch,  Mr.  W.  N.  Walker,  Mr. 
R.  Murdoch,  Mr.  William  Ritchie,  Mr.  G.  B.  Simpson,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  R.  L.  Watson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thompson,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Valentine,  Mr.  T.  S.  Robertson,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gilroy,  Mr.  Marshall 
Wane,  Mr.  James  M'Laren,  Mr.  Charles  Ower,  Mr.  Leslie  Ovver, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Smieton,  Bailie  Macdonald,  Bailie  Doig,  ex-Bailie  Philip, 
Dr.  Templeman,  Dr.  Lennox,  Mr.  G.  G.  Maclaren,  Mr.  D.  Ireland, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Rollo,  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin,  Mr.  John  MacLauchlan,  Mr. 
G.  D.  Macdougald,  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Macnair,  Mr.  J.  D.  Miller,  Mr.  J. 
Russel,  Mr.  T.  Murray,  &c. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  Society  could  scarcely  have 
chosen  a more  suitable  person  to  perform  the  opening  ceremony 
than  Mr.  Keiller,  considering  his  great  sympathy  with  all  things 
connected  with  art,  which  he  had  shown  by  the  encouragement 
of  art,  and  also  by  the  pecuniary  help  he  had  given  to  art  in  the 
town.  Those  of  them  who  had  visited  the  last  Exhibition  would, 
he  was  sure,  have  still  plea.saut  remembrances  of  the  evenings 
spent  at  it.  There  were  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with 
such  an  exhibition  which  he  thought  were  occasionally  overlooked. 
Many  people  seemed  to  regard  photography  almost  exclusively 
as  a matter  of  art,  simply  as  a matter  of  taking  portraits  or  views. 
There  were  many  things,  however,  in  science  and  otherwise  to 
which  photography  had  been  applied  with  the  greatest  effect  and 
beneht,  and  he  had  always  had  an  impression  that  in  connection 
with  a photographic  exhibition  something  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  illustrating  the  practical  and  scientific  application  of  photo- 
graphy. Another  thing  which  one  might  have  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  would  be  a series  of  short 
lectures  illustrating  or  explaining  how  photographs  were  taken, 
with  a dark  room  fitted  up  so  that  people  wishing  to  become 
photographers  might  obtain  instruction  for  a small  fee.  He 
thought  that  this  would  add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  such 
an  exhibition.  In  conclusion  he  introduced  Mr.  Keiller. 

Mr.  Keiller,  who  was  cordially  received,  said  at  the  outset 
that  he  had  to  acknowledge  the  honour  which  the  Dundee  and 
East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association  had  conferred  upon 
him  by  asking  him  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  function  of  that 
day,  and  to  thank  their  Honorary  President,  Professor  Carnelley 
for  the  kindly  words  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  him,  (Mr.  Keiller). 


He  fancied  that,  after  the  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks,  it 
must  be  a relief  to  a Dundee  audience  to  be  addressed  on  any 
subject  other  than  politics.  P’rom  politics  to  pictures  was  a 
considerable  jump,  but  he  trusted  that  their  feeling  of  relief 
would  be  all  the  greater,  and  make  them  all  the  more  inclined 
to  be  lenient  towards  himself  in  the  performance  of  a duty  for 
which  he  felt  himself  indifferently  qualified.  After  accepting 
the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  he  considered  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  acquire  some  knowledge,  however  superficial,  of  the 
technical  processes  which  were  employed  in  photography.  He 
had  some  of  these  described  and  illustrated  to  him  by  a local 
amateur,  and  he  had  thus  succeeded  in  acquiring  a jumbled 
smattering  of  phrases  about  focuses,  fixing,  developing, 
toning,  pigments,  and  plates,  and  so  forth.  lie  came  to 
the  conclusion— he  did  not  claim  any  originality  for  it — that  a 
little  knowledge  w’as  a dangerous  thing.  He  thought  he  was 
treading  on  safer  ground  when  he  posed  before  them  as  an 
admirer — he  trusted  as  an  appreciative  admirer — of  the  beautiful 
specimens  which  they  saw  adorning  these  walls.  He  was  sure 
that  such  an  Exhibition  as  this  must  impress  them  with  the  fact 
that  photography  had  played  a very  important  part  in  the  history 
of  our  times.  There  was,  he  ventured  to  say,  no  more  wonderful 
discovery  made  during  the  century  in  which  we  lived,  than 
that  which  enabled  men  to  render  permanent  a shadow, 
and  to  delineate  in  face  and  form  a figure  or  a landscape 
by  the  aid  of  a ray  of  sunlight. ' Hardly  less  wonderful, 
and  certainly  not  less  creditable  to  the  men  who  had 
effected  this,  had  been  the  rapidity  with  which  the  art  had 
developed.  He  thought  that,  on  viewing  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  platinotypes  and  calotypes  which  were  collected  together  in 
the  hall,  they  would  admit  at  once  that  knowledge  and  enter- 
prise and  tact  had  been  possessed,  and  possessed  in  no  small 
degree,  by  those  who  had  engaged,  whether  as  professionals  or 
amateurs,  in  the  study  of  photography.  In  their  circular  the 
Committee  gave  as  one  of  their  reasons  for  holding  this  Exhibition, 
the  fact  that  there  was  unfortunately  to  be  no  exhibition  of 
paintings  this  year.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  most  ardent 
votary  of  photography  would  pretend  that  it  ranked  or  stood  on 
the  same  platform  with  that  art  which  endeavoured  to  interpret 
the  moods  of  nature  in  colour  with  brush  and  pencil,  but  he 
thought  that  if  they  looked  at  the  different  degrees  of  success 
with  which  different  men  effected  the  posing  and  gronping  of 
figures,  and  in  the  taking  of  landscape  or  marine  views,  they 
would  readily  admit  that  photography  lent  itself  to  a large  extent 
to  the  display  of  art  and  artistic  feeling.  In  the  Exhibition, 
which  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  immediately, 
they  would  find  specimens  of  work  by  all  the  eminent  artists  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
prestige  of  their  local  Association,  and  the  liberality  of  the  pro- 
gramme. They  would  also  find,  he  believed,  some  specimens 
from  foreign  parts.  They  had  some  from  Siam,  and  he  believed 
that  in  one  part  of  the  room  they  would  find  some  from  Japan. 
Nothing,  however,  would,  he  thought,  give  them  greater  pleasure 
than  to  notiee  that  the  students  of  art  who  hailed  from  Dundee 
and  district  were  still  in  the  forefront  of  the  friendly  eontest. 
While  they  appreciated  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  by 
the  study  of  photographs,  they  must  not  be  forgetful  of  the 
service  it  had  rendered  in  the  world  of  science.  It  had  been  a 
great  help  in  botany,  in  zoology,  in  architecture,  and  mechanics. 
It  had  been  used  successfully  in  the  detection  of  crime,  and  also 
in  war,  as  instanced  by  the  plans  with  which  the  German  army 
were  furntshed  in  the  Franco-German  war,  and  which,  he  believed, 
were  produced  by  some  process  of  photography.  The  .Association 
were  doing  very  good  work,  as  they  could  see  from  the  exhibits 
around  them.  It  was  also  doing  other  work,  to  which  Professor 
Carnelley  had  incidentally  referred,  which  perhaps  did  not  come 
so  much  before  the  public.  He  understood  that  its  members 
occasionally  gave  lectures  to  the  inmates  of  the  different  charitable 
institutions,  illustrated  with  magic  lantern  slides,  and  thus  did 
their  best  to  enlighten  and  brighten  the  lives  of  many  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  whose  lot  had  been  less  fortunate  than  their 
own.  Before  sitting  down,  he  thought  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  a suggestion.  He  would  humbly  suggest  that  they  should 
institute  a competition  of,  say,  the  best  twenty  views  of  different 
parts  of  our  tramway  rails,  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
the  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  views  which  showed  the  biggest 
holes  and  the  highest  projections  of  the  metal  above  the  cause- 
way. It  would  form  an  interesting  collection,  and  might  be 
dedicated  to  the  Police  Commissioners,  and  serve  to  bring  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  that  botly,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  beneath  it.  In  time  the  collection  might  become  rare, 
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nd  might  be  aought  after  by  collectors,  but  it  would,  at  any 
ite,  give  evidence  to  future  generations  of  the  long  suffering 
Dd  patience  of  the  present  race  of  Dundonians,  and  how 
ley  were  sacrificed  for  the  interests  of  a few  share- 
olders  of  a Limited  Liability  Company.  He  then  said 
e was  sure  that  they  could  congratulate  themselves  on 
aving  such  an  energetic  and  vigorous  body  in  their  midst  as  the 
)undee  and  Kast  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.  They 
ere  indebted  to  the  Association  for  their  painstaking  labour  in 
aving  gathered  together  such  a fine  collection  of  the  master 
ieces  of  photographic  art.  That  the  public  would  show  their 
ppreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Association  by  rendering  this 
Ixhibition,  like  its  predecessors,  a financial  success,  and  by  their 
equent  attendance  would  give  the  Association  the  cheering 
•surance  that  their  educative  influence  was  not  unfelt,  was,  he 
ias  sure,  the  hearty  wish  of  all  present.  Mr.  Keiller  concluded 
y declaring  the  Exhibition  open. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  proposed 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Keiller  for  the  great  service  he 
lad  rendered  in  opening  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Leslie  Ower  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Free  Library 
lommittee  for  having  granted  the  Association  the  use  of  the 
Jalleries,  and  he  thought  Dundee  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
laving  such  gentlemen  to  manage  the  institution,  and  in  having 
gentlemen  who  devoted  their  liberality  to  forward  art  in  Dundee, 
le  was  sure  they  all  wished  the  accommodation  at  their  disposal 
rould  soon  be  increased,  and  that  the  result  of  the  movement 
o heartily  taken  up  by  Mr.  Keiller,  Mr.  Orchar,  ex-Provost 
iailinghall,  Provost  Hunter,  and  others  would  be  that  before  the 
lext  triennial  Exhibition  of  the  Association  Dundee  would  be  in 
wssession  of  a set  of  galleries  which  would  do  justice  to  the  ex- 
libits  which  were  sent  to  the  town. 

Ex-Bailie  Robertson,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Provost 
lunter,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ross  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  judges,  Mr. 
Harsball  Wane,  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Orchar. 
Phe  Association  was  under  considerable  additional  obligation  to 
Hr.  Wane  and  Mr.  Valentine  from  the  fact  that  they  had  fore- 
lone  their  right  to  become  competitors,  and  they  were  also 
:urther  indebted  to  Mr.  Valentine  for  sending  some  beautiful 
irames  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Wane  replied  on  behalf  of  the  judges,  and  said  that  their 
:ask  had  been  insignificant  compared  with  the  labour  of  classifying 
ind  hanging  the  exhibits. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
iwarded  to  Professor  Carnelley  for  presiding,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  FLASH  LIGHT. 

[t  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time,  when  magnesium,  as  a 
neans  of  furnishing  a powerful  artificial  light,  is  occupying  the 
kttention  of  so  many  photographers,  to  consider  briefly  its 
listory  and  development  from  the  time  of  its  little  utility  until 
;he  present,  when  it  is  successfully  used  by  so  many  for  making 
nstantaneons  photographs  at  night. 

The  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  first  called  attention  to 
he  great  light  power  of  metallic  magnesium  when  burned. 
Photometric  examinations  showed  a magnesium  wire  of  10  m.m. 
ong  and  0'3  m.m.  in  diameter  to  be  capable  of  evolving  a light 
squal  to  that  furnished  by  74  stearine  candles,  and  but  36- G times 
ess  than  that  of  the  sun  when  at  an  altitude  of  37  deg.  above 
ihe  horizon.  But  in  those  days  the  metal  was  far  too  expensive 
or  practical  photographic  purposes,  and  it  was,  therefore,  but 
ittle  used,  except  in  experiment  and  in  unusual  cases. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixties  of  this  century  that  the  magnesium 
ight  began  to  be  practically  applied  for  jihotographic  purposes. 
Piazzi  photographed  the  interior  of  the  Cheops  Pyramid  by  its 
lid  ; Nadar  secured  pictures  of  subterranean  pas.sages  ; Mariat 
nade  photographs  in  the  Aderspach  rocks  ; and  we,  in  America, 
)hotographed  the  interior  of  coal  mines,  and  secured,  on  col- 
odion  plates,  fine  illustrations  of  the  coal  deposits  and  subter- 
anean  strata. 

At  that  time  magnesium  ribbons  were  used.  They  were 
wiled  upon  a reel,  and  unwound  by  means  of  clock-work  as  fast 
IS  the  metal  was  consumed  ; thus  the  light  could  be  maintained 
iteadily  so  long  as  the  ribbon  lasted,  and  well-exposed  collodion 
dates  were  secured  with  its  aid.  It  was  discovered  later  that  a 
ar  more  intense  light  could  be  obtained  by  burning  magnesium 
u pure  oxygen  than  in  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  and  this  prob- 


ably suggested  the  advantages  of  burning  the  metal  with  sub- 
stances which  easily  and  freely  give  ofi'  oxygen.  As  early  as 
1865  we  find  that  similar  compounds  to  those  now  recommended 
by  Gaedike  and  other  experimentalists  were  employed. 

When  the  method  for  preparing  the  metal  by  means  of  electro- 
typic  processes  was  di.scovered  it  became  so  much  cheaper  than 
formerly,  that  a new  impetus  was  given  to  experiments  with  it 
as  a consequence.  The  greatest  activity  was  shown  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  without  doubt  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Gaedike 
and  Miethe,  of  that  city,  for  having  first  made  the  light  practic- 
able for  general  w jrkers.  It  was  at  once  eagerly  adopted  all  over 
the  photographic  world,  and  various  modifications  were  suggested 
for  using  it.  Gaedike  himself,  whose  researches  have  been  the 
most  systematic,  calculated  that  it  requires  15  grains  of  metal 
to  amply  illuminate  a subject  for  photographing.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Mr.  Gaedike  had  contrived  an  in- 
geniously constructed  glass  lantern  for  burning  the  magnesium, 
which  was  provided  with  a chimney  for  carrying  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion. 

I \A 


A,  background;  5,  subject;  C,  side  screen ; 2),  source  of  light ; 

£,  camera. 

The  amateur,  however,  who  but  occasionally  makes  a photo- 
graph or  interior  by  magnesium  light,  must  resort  to  more 
simple  means.  An  easy  method  for  making  single  portraits  or 
groups  of  three  or  four  is  to  place  the  subject  against  a back- 
ground considerably  lighter  than  is  required  by  daylight,  and  at 
such  a distance  as  to  prevent  shadows  from  being  cast  directly 
upon  it.  A circular  reflector  is  placed  obliquely  against  the  sub- 
ject, the  camera  stationed  at  its  proper  place,  and  the  source  of 
light  at  the  side  to  be  principally  illuminated,  and  at  an  angle  of 
30  degrees,  and  shaded  by  a curved  sheet  of  tin,  which  also 
serves  as  a reflector,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  diagram. 

If  the  light  be  placed  at  about  60  inches  from  the  subject,  the 
objective  being  a Wale  10  inch  or  a 4-4  Gundlach  rapid-recti- 
graph,  10  grains  of  metal  in  compound,  or  with  gun-cotton,  is 
sufficient  to  give  a perfect  exposure  upon  a Carbutt  special  plate. 
For  greater  distances  the  light  force  must  be  increased,  and  it 
may  be  fair  to  say  as  much  as  60  to  90  grains  will  be  necessary 
to  light  a large  hall. 

To  retain  the  actinic  qualities  of  the  magnesium  light  no  sub- 
stance should  bo  employed  in  the  compound  which  tends  to 
deteriorate  its  colour  ; gun-cotton  makes  the  light  yellow  ; the 
addition  of  much  carbon  or  sugar  produces  too  much  smoke, 
and  indiscriminately  chusen  explosives  make  the  flash-light 
powders  dangerous.  Gun-cotton  is  probably  the  safest  medium, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  acrainst  it. 

The  highly  interesting  experiments  of  Drs.  Rich  and  Mason 
indicate  much  further  reaching  results  than  seemed  to  be  pro- 
mised by  their  first  experiments.  Dr.  Rich  purposed  to  add 
pulverized  zinc  to  the  magnesium,  and  the  resulting  flame  showed 
an  extremely  fine  colour,  although  the  combustion  was  slow.  If 
by  a properly  prepared  compound  of  zinc  and  magnesium  a slow 
burning  light,  with  the  average  good  quality  of  pure  magnesium, 
can  be  provided,  we  shall  have  an  artificial  flash-light  powder  for 
long  exposures  ; a light  which  seems  superior  to  the  electric  arc 
light,  and  of  considerably  less  expense. 

Whatever  modification  or  result  from  the  various  compounds 
proposed  may  be  finally  settled  upon  as,  all  things  considered, 
the  best  for  artificial  light,  we  are  sure  that  magnesium  in  some 
form  has  a useful  future  before  it  for  photographic  purposes. — 
Photographic  Times, 


“Idylls  of  the  Norfolk  Broads”  is  a portfolio  of 
twelve  autogravure  plates  from  negatives  by  Dr  Emerson, 
with  an  accompanying  text.  It  does  not  come  to  hand  in 
time  for  such  notice  as  it  deserves  this  week  ; but  in  our 
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next  issue  we  propose  to  say  something  of  this,  which  we 
incline  to  regard  as  the  best  series  of  “Emerson’s  Photo- 
graphic Pictures.”  We  say  pictures  advisedly,  as  Emerson 
has  shown  us  how  to  make  pictures  by  photography. 
He  has  succeeded  in  making  pictures  by  trying  to  reproduce 
nature  with  the  camera,  and,  in  trying,  he  has  cast  aside 
the  methods  of  the  theatrical  scene  constructor,  who  first 
makes  an  unnatural  concoction  in  the  solid,  and  then 
photographs  it ; and  of  the  photographic  combinationist, 
who  glues  together — although  sometimes  the  glue  is  only 
metaphorical — scraps  of  nature  and  scraps  of  construction, 
making  thereof  a non- whole.  Still,  the  combinationist 
has  fulfilled  a useful  function  in  the  evolution  of  photo- 
gi-aphy  towards  the  position  of  a branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

Some  time  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  a case  at  a Lon- 
don Police-court  made  it  clear  that  the  Customs  House 
authorities  had  been  for  more  than  a dozen  years  paying  a 
pension  granted  to  a retired  Custom  House  boatman,  to  his 
son.  In  defence  it  was  urged  by.  the  son  that  his  father, 
on  his  death-bed,  had  handed  him  his  pension  paper  as 
though  it  had  been  a legacy,  and  it  was  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Custom  House  people  were  much  to  blame  for 
continuing  to  pay  without  enquiry  the  pension  of  a man 
who  must,  according  to  the  date  of  his  retirement,  have 
been  at  least  109  yeai's  of  age,  had  he  still  been  living. 

Now  the  publicatien  of  these  facts  naturally  caused  a 
great  stir  in  Government  circles.  Questions  were  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Treasury  interviewed,  and 
the  most  elaborate  inquiries  were  made  in  order  to  make 
it  certain  that  no  other  abnormally  aged  pensioners  were 
still  on  the  Government  pension  list. 


The  results  of  the  investigation  were  to  a great  extent 
hushed  up  ; but  if  rumour  may  be  believed,  it  was  found 
that  much  laxity  had  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  paying 
pensions  ; especially  in  obtaining  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  pensioners.  And  well-nigh  ever  since  the 
Treasury  has  been  busily  engaged  in  perfecting  some 
scheme  which  should  make  a repetition  of  the  incident  de- 
tailed at  the  police-court  impossible.  And  now  it  seems, 
according  to  the  latest  rumours,  it  has  been  definitely  de- 
cided that  the  aid  of  photography  shall  be  called  in  to  pre- 
vent any  future  payment  of  a son  in  place  of  his  father, 
and,  in  fact,  to  make  it  certain  thhtthe  money  granted  by 
a grateful  country  to  its  retired  servants  shall  not  get  into 
the  wrong  pockets.  This  means,  in  short,  that  the  Pay- 
master-General will,  in  future,  be  provided  with  a photo- 
graph of  each  man  or  woman  to  whom  he  is  ordered  to  pay  a 
pension,  taken,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  on  the  day  of  his  or 
her  retirement.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  the  pon- 
derous tomes  in  which  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
Government  pensioners  are  registered  will  henceforth  be 
transformed  into  huge  photographic  albums  ; and  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  a pensioner  who  may  suddenly  be 
obliged  to  take  to  blue  spectacles,  or  may  elect  to  shave  off 
his  whiskers,  or  grow  his  moustache,  duly  to  lodge  a new 
photograph  at  the  Paymaster-General’s  office  before  claim- 
ing his  pension  in  his  altered  condition. 


To  us,  as  practical  photographers,  we  must  admit  that 
this  proposal,  if  it  is  really  decided  upon,  seems  open  to 
several  objections.  Put,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  suggest 
one  way  in  which  photography  may  be  made  to  do  the  tax- 
payer good  service  by  aiding  the  cause  of  national  economy. 

At  present,  it  is  well  known  there  are  scores— nay,  hun- 
dreds— of  able-bodied,  active  men  in  this  city,  who  have  for 
years  past  been  on  the  pension  list.  They  have  been  sent 
adrift  on  one  pretext  or  another,  but  the  result  is  always 
the  same.  Their  pensions,  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands 
a year  in  the  aggregate,  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  funds.  This  is  one  of  the  most  crying  scandals  of 
the  Civil  Service,  this  pensioning  off  of  men  in  Jtheir 
prime.  What  we  would  suggest,  therefore,  is  that  hence- 
forth the  House  of  Commons  shall  summarily  refuse  to 
recognise  any  claim  for  pension  on  behalf  of  any  public 
servant,  unless  his  photograph  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  together  with  the  Treasury  warrant  awarding  the 
pension.  Let  the  House  insist  on  this  being  done,  and 
there  will  not  be  so  much  chance,  at  all  events,  of  a 
Government  clerk  retiring  on  account  of  ill-health  with  a 
large  pension,  and  at  once  proceeding  to  assume  the 
managership  of  a big  bank  ; or  of  civil  servants  on  the 
sunny  side  of  forty  being  positively  paid  a special  bonus  on 
condition  that  they  retire  on  pensions,  and  thus  open  the 
way  to  fresh  appointments,  and  renewed  nepotism  and 
jobbery. 

Let  our  plan  be  tried  this  session.  When  the  Estimates 
come  on  for  discussion  the  House  will  be  asked  to  vote 
close  upon  half  a million  sterling  for  “ Superannuation 
Allowances.”  In  every  new  case,  then,  let  it  insist  on 
seeing  the  photograph — and  a good  large  realistic  one  let 
it  be — of  the  proposed  pensioner.  It  will  certainly  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  discussions  on  Committee  and  Supply, 
and  likely  enough,  too,  it  will  result  in  saving  John 
Bull’s  pocket.  In  any  uncertain  case  the  Speaker  could 
be  directed  to  summon  the  original  and  the  doubtful 
photograph  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  aud  if  this  were  done 
once  or  twice  we  should  iiear  of  no  more  pensioning  of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  merely  because  their  places  are 
wanted  for  other  favoured  clerks.  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere, 
if  he  be  now  well  enough  to  attend  to  the  matter,  might  at 
once  put  a question  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  subject ; and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  very 
knowledge  that  Parliament  would  insist  on  the  photo- 
graph being  presented  before  any  new  pensions  were  voted, 
would  of  itself  have  the  effect  of  materially  reducing  the 
shamefully  bloated  rate  for  “ Su|)erannuation.” 

Last  week,  in  referring  to  the  action  of  the  authorities 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  blocking  out  the  public  from 
anything  like  a near  sight  of  the  new  reredos,  we  pointed 
out  that  to  study  the  details  one  must  journey  to  some  place 
where  photographs  are  exhibitetl— say  to  Spooner’s  in  the 
Strand.  Since  then  the  Loudon  Stereoscopic  Company 
have  sent  us  a very  fine  12  by  10  photograph,  which  can 
be  seen  somewhat  nearer  to  the  Cathedral,  as  they  are 
sold  by  Griffith  and  Earran  opposite.  Still  the  Cathedral 
authorities  should  iidopt  our  suggestion  of  hanging  one 
up  in  some  well-lighted  part  of  the  Cathedral. 
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A useful  suggestion  was  made  at  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  the  other  day  in  the  discussion  of  a paper 
on  “ Type-writers,”  one  of  the  speakers  stating  that  he 
had  found  it  possible  to  make  excellent  lantern-slides  by 
printing  on  gelatine  in  a type-writer.  It  is  often  required 
to  put  tabular  matter  in  the  form  of  a lantern  slide, 
and  this  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  way  of  doing  it ; 
but,  like  many  other  good  ideas,  is  likely  enough  not  to 
occur  to  many  lecturers  who  would  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  as  soon  they  are  told  of  it.  For  such  a pur- 
pose the  little  wheel  type-writers  which  are  worked  with- 
out a kei'board  can  serve  just  as  well  as  the  more  expen- 
sive and  complex  instruments. 


In  the  last  of  the  very  interesting  course  of  Cantor 
lectures  on  “ Etching  and  Engraving  ” which  Profe  sor 
Herkomer  has  just  concluded,  he  stated  very  fairly  the 
case  of  the  artists  as  against  photogravure.  The  Pro- 
fessor’s notion  is,  that  the  artist  can,  or  ought  to  be  able 
to,  see  in  every  picture  the  black  and  white  underlying 
the  painting,  by  which  is  meant,  when  translated  into 
language  to  be  understanded  of  the  people,  that  the 
artistic  engraver  can  tell  the  best  possible  manner  in 
which  any  picture  in  colour  can  be  rendered  in  black 
and  white.  To  attain  his  end,  the  engraver  may  have  to 
exaggerate  some  features,  and  to  subdue  others,  his  aim 
being  that  the  result  of  his  wor  k should  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  feeling,  or  the  same  ideas,  in  the 
spectator,  as  the  work  of  the  original  artist.  A very  good 
example  of  this,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Herkomer,  is  the 
ordinary  case  of  enlarging.  Many  a picture  which  is 
charming  on  a small  scale,  is  spoilt  by  enlarging  ; and 
many  another,  which  on  a small  scale  looks  crowded  and 
unsatisfactory,  gains  strength  and  vigour  when  enlarged. 
So  it  is  with  translation  from  colour  into  monochrome. 
Mere  copying,  even  the  most  accurate,  is  not  enough. 
What  is  wanted  in  the  engraving  is  not  a servile  render- 
ing of  the  brush  marks  or  of  the  effects  which  can  be  got 
by  colour  and  colour  alone,  but  a faithful  rendering  into 
another  language  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  original 
artist  in  his  own  language.  Now  this  is  all  absolutely 
true,  but  how  far  does  it  apply  ? How  many  artists  are 
there  in  the  country  who  are  capable  of  this  sort  of  work  ? 
Ask  any  painter  who  has  had  his  pictures  engraved ; 
ask  Professor  Herkomer  himself,  who  gave  a lively  account 
of  the  method  by  which  engravings  are  now  produced  for 
the  trade.  Nobody  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
will  say  that  any  photographic  process  ever  invented  can 
or  will  produce  work  like  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  or 
like  the  exquisite  work  turned  out  by  Mr.  Herkomer 
himself  ; but  what  is  the  fact,  and  what  the  whole  tribe 
of  mechanical  engravers  may  deny  as  long  as  they  like 
without  in  the  least  altering  the  fact,  is  that  a good  photo- 
gravure is  better  than  an  average  engraving.  Mr. 
Herkomer  himself  admitted  as  much,  and  indeed  went  on 
to  draw  the  moral  that  photographers  ought  to  improve 
their  processes  so  that  they  might  entirely  dispense  with 
hand- work.  VVe  should  then  have  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion .at  its  best.  The  conclusion  is  one  which  few  photo- 
graphers will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 


The  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  recent  eclipse  of 
the  moon  was  as  unfavourable  for  photographic  observa- 
tions in  France  as  in  England.  M.  .Janssen  had  made 
extensive  preparations  at  Meudon  for  photographing  the 
phenomena,  but  the  murkiuess  and  the  clouds  frustrated 
his  intentions.  At  the  Marseilles  Observatory,  M. 
Stephan  was  a little  more  successful.  Thanks  to  the  com- 
parative clearness  of  the  air,  the  observers  were  able  to 
study  the  occultation  of  stars  up  to  the  eleventh  m.ag- 
nitude.  A negative  of  the  eclipse  taken  by  a Loudon 
photographer  with  a quarter  plate  lens,  which  we  have 
seen,  has  something  almost  absurd  about  its  appearance. 
The  moon  is  about  the  size  of  a very  large  pin’s  head  ; 
nevertheless,  the  observation  is  very  distinct.  The  deve- 
lopment took  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Tlie  pho- 
tograph was  taken  more  as  a joke  than  anything  else,  but 
it  is  very  successful,  .and  would  well  bear  enlargement. 


It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Besley  read  the  Photographic  News. 
Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  suggested  tluat  when  any- 
body met  with  an  accident  caused  by  another’s  negligence, 
the  ptotogr.aph  of  the  injuries  received  would  be  good 
evidence  in  a court  of  law.  At  the  hearing  of  the  aristo- 
cratic assault  case  last  Saturday,  when  the  plaintiff  enu- 
merated the  bruises  he  bore,  Mr.  Besley,  the  defendant’s 
counsel,  remarked,  “ Better  have  them  photographed  and 
get  them  enlarged,  because  I cannot  see  them.”  This 
notion  is  evidently  based  upon  our  suggestion.  Should 
the  hint  be  token  in  any  future  assault  case  of  a like  nature, 
it  must  be  made  imperative  that  the  negative  be  produced 
in  court.  By  a skilful  manipulation  of  the  negative  during 
printing  a black  eye  could  e.asily  be  manufactured.  Prints, 
consequently,  must  not  be  relied  upon  alone. 

Instantaneous  photography  is  being  made  use  of  to  a 
large  extent  in  sporting  circles.  We  noticed  recently  a 
book  on  football  so  illustrated,  and  Messrs.  Longman  an- 
nounce that  the  next  two  volumes  in  their  Badminton 
library  will  be  on  boating  and  cricket  generally,  both  of 
which  will  contain  a number  of  engravings  from  instanta- 
neous photographs.  It  is  a pity  that  the  photographs 
themselves  were  not  reproduced,  as  an  engraving,  how- 
ever well  rendered,  is  not  the  same  thing. 

The  hdand  Printer  has  an  interesting  article  with  the 
suggestive  title,  “ Photo-Engraving  as  observed  from  a 
Printer’s  Standpoint.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
the  progress  of  the  art  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  experimenters — chiefly  photographers 
and  electrotypers — of  the  requirements  of  the  printer. 
He  observes  that  “ when  a photographer  attempts  to  make 
an  article  to  be  used  by  a printer  with  such  knowledge  as 
he  may  have  occasion  to  use  in  his  own  business,  and  is 
uninformed  as  to  the  merits  of  a printing  art,  he  must 
not  blame  the  printer  for  offering  up  a slight  objection 
to  the  merits  of  his  work.”  Singling  out  one  commercial 
process  as  to  the  best  in  the  market,  he  finds  the  fault 
which  belongs  to  all  photo-engraving  processes  in  a more 
or  less  degree  : that  when  used  upon  an  ordinary  quality 
' of  paper  it  becomes  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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very  fine  linings  are  of  such  a small  depth  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  filled  up  with  the  fine  fibres  of  the  paper,  and 
thus  present  a smudgy  appearance. 


A tine  wood-engraving  is  easier  handled  than  the  half- 
tone photo-engravings,  and  the  problem  which  process- 
workers  have  to  solve  is  how  to  obtain  greater  depth 
while  retaining  the  fine  soft  effect.  In  speaking  of  repro- 
duced pen  and  ink  diawiiigs,  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
blame  the  zinc  etcher  a good  deal  for  the  defects  frequently 
noticeable.  In  the  rush  of  work  and  the  competition  of 
cheapness,  the  zinc  etcher  does  not  give  the  plate  suffi- 
cient care,  attention,  and  time,  and  the  consequence  is 
engravings  are  turned  out  which  can  only  be  used  by  the 
printer  with  great  difficulty.  But  sometimes  the  fault  lies 
with  the  photographer.  The  negative  must  be  very  dense, 
and  in  intensifying  there  is  tendency  to  produce  ragged 
lines. 

The  writer  certainly  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
says  there  has  been  a downward  tendency  in  zinc  etching. 
The  competition  has  been  in  the  direction  of  low  prices, 
and  not  in  the  direction  of  excellence  ; the  consequence  is, 
as  the  writer  says,  “There  does  not  seem  to  be  money 
enough  in  the  business  to  pntice  those  who  would  no 
doubt  remove  its  man}'  imperfections.” 


A SIMPLE  METHOD  FOR  MAKING  AN  EXTENSION 
CONE. 

BY  C.  D.  CHENEY. 

Adi.ow  me  to  begin  by  advising  the  use  of  comp.arativ8ly  long 
focus  lenses  in  landscape  work ; the  advantage — .aye  ! the  need 
of  them — is  great,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  an  extemion 
cone. 

Almost  every  photographer  has  had  some  occ;ision  to  make 
for  himself  an  extension  cone,  and  has  sueceeded  after  a fashion 
and  after  a good  deal  of  cutting  and  trying. 

The  following  method  may  help  some  one  to  make  an  accurate 
cone  next  time  without  trouble. 


A Axis.  B Base.  C Top  of  cone.  D Side  lines.  E Meeting  point. 

Returning  to  the  diagram,  measure  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  cone  to  the  meeting  point  of  the  side  lines  ; then  transfer 
this  measurement  to  the  central  line  on  the  board  beginning  at 
the  supposed  top  of  the  cone. 

To  begin  with,  do  not  make  the  cone  of  the  same  diameter  at 
its  small  end  as  the  lens  tube,  but  considerably  ’arger,  and  as 
large  .at  the  big  end  as  the  front  board  will  permit.  You  will 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  this  in  use. 


Then,  knowing  the  desired  diameter  at  each  end  and  the 
length,  proceed  to  draw  on  any  suitable  surface  a straight  line 
to  represent  the  axis  of  the  cone ; go  on  and  draw  a diagram, 
actual  size,  showing  the  length  and  the  diameter  at  each  end. 
Having  done  this,  continue  the  side  lines  of  the  cone  until  they 
meet  at  a point  on  the  axial  line.  [This  diagram  may  be  drawn 
on  the  press  bo.vrd  which  is  to  be  cut  for  the  cone,  but  to  avoid 
a confusion  of  lines  it  is  described  as  being  done  elsewhere  ] 

Put  a tack  through  each  corner  of  the  sheet  to  hold  it  flat  .and 
unmovable ; then  draw  a central  line  across  the  sheet,  extend- 
ing the  line  considerably  beyond  the  top  edge  of  the  sheet. 
Now  mark  the  length  of  the  cone  on  this  line  within  the 
borders  of  the  sheet. 

Now  set  one  point  of  a divider  on  the  meeting  point,  and  the 
other  at  the  top  mark  of  the  cone,  and  swing  an  arc  of  the  circle 
across  the  sheet  j extend  the  leg  of  the  divider,  and  swing  an- 
other arc  in  the  same  way,  touching  the  base  mark. 

There  may  be  considerable  lap,  but  the  more  the  better  with 
press  board.  If  it  is  desired  to  cut  and  lap  exactly,  it  can  be 
done  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  the  large  end  by  3,1416, 
and  adding  for  lap  which  gives  the  circumference  of  that  end. 
Mark  this  on  the  line  indicating  the  large  end,  and  draw  straight 
lines  from  these  points  to  the  meeting  point ; also  a third  line 
in  a similar  manner  to  show  the  lap. 

The  figure  which  is  now  outlined  on  the  press  board  will, 
when  cutout  and  properly  rolled  up,  form  the  desired  cone  per- 
fectly, having  ends  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 

By  placing  a broomstick  across  two  chair-backs,  and  working 
the  board  over  it  with  the  hands,  it  can  be  curled  into  form  very 
easily  ; then,  after  drawing  a mark  by  the  edge  of  the  over-hp, 
the  under-lap  may  be  glued,  and  the  whole  wound  with  string, 
and  stuffed  with  soft  paper  to  keep  the  edges  together  until  dry. 

For  lining  the  cone  with  velvet  the  same  directions  will  apply, 
except  that  heavy  draughting  paper  is  to  be  used,  and,  after 
being  cut  .and  the  lap  marked  off,  one  side  is  coated  with  glue, 
excepting  the  lap  ; the  velvet  is  then  carefully  pressed  into  con- 
tact, beginning  at  the  centre  of  the  glued  surface,  after  which 
the  whole  is  wrapped  (velvet  inside;  about  the  cone  for  which 
it  is  intended,  and  then  well  fastened  with  string  or  rubber  bands. 

When  the  glue  has  dried,  the  free  edges  of  the  velvet  are  to 
be  neatly  trimmed  off ; then  the  lap  can  be  glued  and  the  whole 
pushed  tightly  into  the  cone  ; a stuffing  of  soft  paper  can  be 
put  inside  if  necessary. 

Velvet  forms  a very  good  non-reflecting  surface,  but  its 
efficacy  can  be  considerably  increased  In  this  instance  by  wind- 
ing an  open  spiral  of  hard  cord  about  the  cone  before  placing 
the  freshly-glued  lining  upon  it  to  dry.  Tlris  will  form  fine 
corrugations  in  the  pile  of  the  velvet,  and,  if  well  done,  will 
reduce  the  reflecting  surface  by  one-half  at  least. 

If  the  measurements  have  been  carefully  made  and  the  sub- 
sequent operations  properly  done,  no  fitting  or  cutting  will  be 
needed  after  the  glue  is  dry  and  the  wrappings  are  removed. — 
Photographic  Times. 


IDENTIB^ICATIOH  BY  PHOTOGRArH. 

A Chat  with  a Detective  Sergeant. 

The  Sergeant  was  not  very  e.asy  to  draw  out.  He  w.as 
guarded  iii  his  replies,  and  volunteered  no  statements.  It 
was  only  under  the  genial  and  mollifying  influence  of 
“ special  ” Scotch  that  he  thawed,  and  began  to  show  an 
inclination  to  gossip  about  his  experience. 

“ Well,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  prison  photographs 
we  get  to  identify  a man  who’s  ‘ wanted  ' aint  much 
good  to  us.  Lord,  the  odd  things  we  have  sent  to  us ! — 
you’d  die  of  laughing  to  look  .at  ’em.  Fellows  with  their 
.arms  and  legs  stretched  out  with  a warder  holding  each 
of  his  limbs,  .'>nd  he  a-m.aking  the  most  horrible  faces. 
Th.at’s  the  kind  of  portrait  we  have  very  often,  and  of 
course  it’s  not  a bit  of  good.” 

“Then  what  do  you  do  if  you  have  nothing  to  guide 
you  ?” 

“ Well,  of  course  it’s  a bit  difficult.  If  we  can  only  get 
hold  of  one  of  our  men  who’s  seen  the  fellow — say  in  the 
dock  at  the  police-court,  or  at  the  Old  Bailey — why  it’s  a 
gre.at  help,  because  half  a look  at  a face  is  better  than  all 
the  photographs.” 
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“ Yes,  but  supposing  the  policeman  who  has  seen  the 
man  is  not  employed  on  the  particular  ‘ job,’  how  can  he 
help  you  V’ 

“ Oh,  he  gives  us  a sort  of  description— says  he’s  like  So- 
and-so.  perhaps  with  a difference,  and  he  tells  us  what  the 
difference  is.  Then,  if  we’ve  got  one  of  these  bad  photo- 
giaphs  as  well,  we  can  j)iece  out  what  he’s  like.  But 
there’s  no  mistake  about  it — the  photos  ought  to  be  better. 
We’ve  complained  over  and  over  again,  but  it’s  no  use. 
You  see  it’s  like  this.  A man’s  taken  up  to  a chair. 

‘ Sit  down,’  shouts  out  the  warder.  Well,  he  knows  in  a 
moment  what’s  going  to  be  done,  and  so  up  goes  one  eye, 
or  he  screws  up  his  mouth,  and  ten  to  one  if  you  can  re- 
cognise him.” 

“Then  they  don’t  use  instantaneous  photography  in  the 
prisons,  and  take  the  prisoner's  without  their  know- 
ledge.” 

“ Well,  sir,  I don’t  know  much  about  photography,  but 
if  that  could  be  done  it  would  be  the  very  thing.  And 
I tell  you  what  also  would  be  a great  assistance  as  well  : 
photograph  the  hands.  Very  often  a man  will  have  a 
mark — say  a scar — or  he  may  have  lost  the  top  point  of  a 
finger  or  what  not,  and  that  helps  identification  wonder- 
fully.” 

* “But  note  is  always  taken  of  those  defects,  is  it 
not  1 ” 

“Yes,  that’s  true,  but  somehow,  whenlyou  have  once 
seen  the  thing,  it  sticks  in  the  memory.  Besides,  although 
it’s  easy  to  say,  perhaps,  that  a man’s  lost  the  top  joint 
of  his  fore  fingers,  it  isn’t  so  e.asy  to  describe  the  exact 
shape  of  a scar.  I remember  getting  hold  of  a man,  one 
of  the  ‘ Long  Firm,’  as  full  of  tricks  as  a monkey,  entirely 
through  some  tattoo  marks  on  the  back  of  his  right 
hand.” 

“ From  the  description  ? ’’ 

“Not  exactly.  You’d  never  have  known  it  from  the 
description.  It  was  an  odd  shape,  just  as  if  the  tattoo-er 
had  stopped  halfway  in  his  design,  whatever  it  was.  I’d 
had  one  of  those  comic  photos  sent  to  me  that  I told  you 
of.  The  chap  had  got  two  heads,  and  such  a grimace  on 
as  you  never  saw.  One  of  his  hands  was  all  a blur,  but 
the  other  had  been  held  as  steady  as  a rock  by  the  prison 
warder.  It  was  the  back  of  the  hand  that  was  turned 
towards  you,  and  there  was  this  tattoo  mark.  When  I 
saw  the  chap  I suspected,  I should  no  more  have  known 
him  for  the  man  in  the  photo,  than  I should  for  the  man 
in  the  moon.  It  was  in  a public  house  I spotted  him, 
and  while  he  was  holding  np  the  glass  I caught  sight  of 
this  odd-looking  shapeless  tattoo  mark.  It  was  enough 
for  me.  I saw  I’d  got  the  right  fellow,  and  nabbed  him.” 

“ On  the  whole,  you  don’t  seem  much  impressed  with 
the  value  of  photographs.” 

“ Not  very  much.  I tell  you  what  would  be  useful — if 
the  regular  thief  could  be  photographed  as  he  stands  in 
the  dock,  and  his  portrait  published  in  a paper  for  circula- 
tion among  the  police.  There  wouldn’t  be  many  escape  us 
then.  I’ll  warrant ; that  is,  if  the  pictures  were  printed  on 
deeent  paper.” 

“ Which  they  wouldn’t  be,  in  all  probability.” 

“ I suppose  not,”  remarked  the  sergeant ; “ that  affair  of 
Currell  was  a sad  mess.  If  I had  time  I should  like  to  do 
a bit  of  photography  myself.  I dare  say  I should  find  it 
useful.  But  what  would  be  the  use?  I suppose  the  autho- 
rities would  object.” 

W ith  which  jjhilosophic  reflection  the  interview  came  to 
an  end. 


FRENCH  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Extraoruinarv  Principles  of  Assessing  Damages  in 
Case  of  Fire. 

Galignani,  of  the  16rh  inst.,  has  an  article  which  may 
be  of  interest,  as  bearing  on  insurause  of  photographic 
goods  ; and  moi'eover,  informs  the  world  that  “ dry  gela- 


tine plates  ” were  introduced  in  France  by  “ Professor 
Stebbing.” 

An  action,  which  came  before  the  (1th  Tribunal  yesterday, 
affords  an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  French  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies  conduct  their  business. 

Professor  Stebbing  was  the  introducer  into  France  of  “ dry 
gelatine  plates  ” for  photographers  in  1865.  Like  every  other 
“innovation  ” in  this  country  of  civilisation,  the  invention  took 
some  long  time  to  become  popular  with  the  people  whom  it  was 
destined  to  serve,  viz  , the  photographers. 

However,  in  course  of  time,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
sacrifice,  M.  Stebbing’s  products  came  to  be  recognised  as  the 
best  obtainable. 

After  several  commercial  transitions,  such  as  taking  unsuit- 
able partners  into  his  business,  &c.,  M.  Stebbing  found  himself 
in  1887  at  the  head  of  a most  flourishing  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. His  house  effects  and  factory  in  the  Rue  des  Appenins 
were  insured  for  76,000  francs  with  the  Company  La  Fonciere. 

On  the  2'2nd  of  January  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
M.  Stebbing,  from  the  excitement  and  fear  of  ruin  of  his  busi- 
ness, had  an  illness  which  confined  him  to  bed  for  some  time. 
During  his  illness  the  Insurance  Company  virtually  took  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  sent  experts,  &c.,  and  finished  by  stating 
that  there  was  only  32,000  francs  worth  of  goods  destroyed. 

How  they  arrived  at  this  calculation  is,  of  course,  best  known 
to  themselves.  They  offered  that  sum.  It  was  “ take  it  or 
leave  it.” 

M.  Stebbing  refused  A fresh  expert  was  named,  who  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  lost  property  to  28,000  francs.  M.  Steb- 
bing objected  more  than  ever,  and  was  told  to  go  to  law.  “ You 
had  better  have  accepted  our  first  offer,”  said  the  Insurance 
Company.  M.  Stebbing  was  obdurate.  He  argued,  as  any  in- 
surer with  a respectable  company  would  argue : “ I declared  the 
value  of  my  property  at  so  much.  The  insurance  company  sent 
inspectors  to  visit  my  premises,  and  on  their  report  accepted  my 
risk.  They  received  the  premiums  upon  the  amount  insured  for 
years,  and  the  day  that  I have  the  misfortune  to  have  a fire  they 
pretend  to  find  by  the  ashes  left  of  my  property  that  I had  not 
so  much  value.  Why  then  did  they  accept  my  premiums  ? and 
that  after  having  valued  (or  pretended  to  value)  my  stock  and 
furniture  in  order  to  assess  the  risk.” 

After  four  succes.sive  adjournments  occasioned  by  the  crowded 
state  of  the  rolls  of  the  Court,  the  case  came  on  for  hearing  yes- 
terday in  the  Sixth  Chamber  of  the  Civil  Tribunal. 

M.  Durier,  Mr.  Stebbing ’s  advocate,  stated  the  foregoing 
facts,  while  a clever  young  barrister  employed  by  the  company 
(La  Fonciere),  went  into  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  details,  such  as  a 
statement  that  “ because  M.  Stebbing  only  had  11,000  francs 
owing  to  him  by  his  customers  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  he  could 
not  have  had  the  amount  of  stock  he  stated.” 

After  such  a clinching  (?)  argument  the  President  adjourned 
the  case  for  a week  to  give  judgment. 

There  are  some  striking  features  in  this  case  which  should 
cause  insurers  to  reflect. 

French  insurance  companies  always  deduct  a percentage  for 
deterioration  from  the  value  of  goods  insured.  If  you  have 
paid  a premium  for  ten  years  upon  a table  that  cost  you  £40, 
and  it  is  burnt  during  the  eleventh  year,  they  say  it  is  not  worth 
so  much  as  when  you  bought  it,  “ because  it  has  been  used  for 
ten  years.”  They  overlook  the  fact  that  to  replace  it  you  must 
pay  as  much  as  before. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  they  carried  their  principle 
to  an  excess.  Amongst  other  things  burnt  were  photographic 
apparatus — quite  new,  not  even  unpacked.  The  invoices  showed 
their  cost  at  l,000fr.  each  a few  days  previous  to  the  fire. 
Bought  wholesale,  to  sell  retail,  they  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  worth  more  than  the  cost  price  to  the  dealer.  Neverthe- 
less, the  insurance  company  deducted  35  per  cent,  for  deteriora- 
tion in  value. 

But  the  beautiful  stupidity  of  their  system  was  more  fully 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  bought  at  90fr.  the  kilo,  some  time  before  the  fire.  At 
the  time  of  the  disaster  the  market  value  of  nitrate  of  silver 
was  120fr.  “Nevermind,”  said  the  insurance  expert,  “there  is 
a deterioration  of  35  per  cent,  in  value  1 ” 

Any  remarks  on  such  reasoning  would  be  superflous.  The 
only  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  if  you  insure  with  French  insurance 
companies,  make  your  policy  agree  with  the  terms  of  an  English 
or  American  fire  insurance  company.  If  the  French  company  will 
not  agree  to  your  conditions  refrain  from  insuring  with  it. 
There  are,  of  course,  respectable  French  companies,  but  they 
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are  so  eaten  up  with  routine  that  they  rob  the  public  without 
either  knowledge  (?)  or  intention.  It  is  for  the  public  to  object, 
or,  better  still,  not  to  insure  with  them.  There  are  plenty  of 
respectable  English  and  American  companies  having  offices  or 
agencies  here,  who,  when  once  they  have  accepted  a risk,  will 
pay  the  sum  insured. 


TONING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

BY  KDWARD  J.  I.OVEJOY.* 

As  a preliminary  to  toning,  I may  mention  that  the  colour  of 
the  print  is  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  negative  ; 
also,  that  unless  you  get  a good  negative — that  is,  one  having  a 
wide  range  of  tones — you  cannot  get  a good  silver  print. 

Allowing  that  your  ueg.ative  is  all  that  can  be  desired  (and 
after  printing  somewhat  deeper  than  the  finished  print  is  required 
to  be,  in  order  to  allow  for  loss  in  the  subsequent  operations  ) the 
print  is  removed  from  the  printing  frame,  trimmed,  and  put  into  a 
dish  of  water  to  dissolve  out  all  the  free  silver,  frequently 
changing  the  water  till  it  no  longer  shows  signs  of  milkiness  ; 
then  place  it  into  another  dish  of  water,  in  which  a little  com- 
mon salt  has  been  previously  dissolved  ; this  converts  any 
remaining  free  nitrate  of  silver  into  chloride,  which  is  afterwards 
dissolved  out  of  the  film  in  the  fixing  bath.  I believe  the  salt 
bath  to  be  very  essential,  and  for  this  reason  it  causes  the  prints 
to  take  a little  longer  to  tone,  by  which  they  get  a much  finer 
deposit  of  gold  on  their  surface,  which  adds  to  their  permanency. 
After  the  print  has  been  in  the  salt  bath  a few  minutes  it  is 
rinsed  again  in  water  and  is  ready  for  toning. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  toning  baths,  with  nearly  all  of 
which  excellent  results  can  be.obtained.  I will  here,  however, 
give  you  the  formulae  for  two  only,  both  of  which  I use  myself, 
and  get  very  good  results  : — 

Chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  1 grain 

Acetate  of  soda  ...  ...  20  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 ounces 

This  should  be  made  at  least  twelve  hours  before  using.  The 
other  is  : — 

Chloride  of  gold 1 grain 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12  ounces 

Borax  ...  ...  ...  ounce 

Sufficient  bi-carbonate  of  soda  should  be  put  into  the  gold  solution 
to  neutralise  any  acid  that  may  be  in  it.  This  bath  may  be  used 
as  soon  as  cold,  for  it  is  necessary  to  dis.solve  the  borax 
in  hot  water,  and  when  cold,  add  the  gold  to  it.  This  is 
an  important  point.  The  gold  must  be  added  to  the 
borax,  and  not  the  reverse.  The  print  is  now  placed  in 
the  toning  bath  printed  side  down,  and  moved  about  to  expel 
any  air-bells  which  may  have  adhered  to  the  under  surface, 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  the  solution  in  motion  till  toning  is  com- 
pleted, as,  where  there  are  a number  of  prints  in  the  bath,  it 
causes  the  gold  to  deposit  equally  on  all.  The  print  should 
remain  in  the  bath  till  of  a fine  purple  tone,  which  usually  takes 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  I recommend  the  bath  to 
be  used  at  a temperature  of  about  70°  Fah.  The  print  is  then 
taken  out,  and  placed  in  a solution  composed  of  methylated 
spirit  four  parts,  water  one  part  ; this  will  prevent  blisters  from 
appearing  on  the  print,  which  is  a source  of  great  trouble, 
and  very  prolific  with  some  brands  of  ready  sensitized  paper ; 
it  is  then  put  into  the  fixing  bath,  made  of 

Hyposulphite  of  soda ...  ...  2 oz. 

Water...  20  ozs. 

Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  15  drops 

Fixation  will  be  complete  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  it 
should  be  taken  out  and  washed  in  repeated  changes  of  water, 
in  each  of  which  it  should  remain  five  minutes,  and  between 
each  change  it  should  be  laid  upon  a piece  of  plain  clean  glass, 
face  down,  and  a squeegee  passed  over  the  back.  This  is  a very 
effectual  way  of  removing  the  hypo  out  of  the  print.  Then  wash 
in  running  water  for  several  hours. 


f ahirt  Irttelligcncc. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

2207.  Fkeueiuc  Louis  Perbes,  34,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  lighting  apparatus  for 
magic- lanterns.” — 14th  February,  1888. 

* Head  before  the  Derby  Photographic  Association. 


2360.  William  McElroy  and  Tho.mas  Parsoss  Watson,  53, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  for  “ Improvements  in  exposure 
shutters  for  photographic  purposes.” — IGth  Februaiy,  1888. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fifth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

843,  of  1882.  T.  Samuels,  “ Holding  dry  plates,  &c.,  in  photo- 
graphing.” 

Patent  on  which  the  Eighth  Year’s  Renewal  Pee 
has  been  Paid. 

1117,  of  1880.  W.  Willis,  juar.,  “ Photo-chemical  printing.” 

Specifications  Published. 

9,948.  Thomas  Parsons  W.ytson,  of  313,  High  Holborn,  Lon- 
don, Optician,  for  “An  improved  spring  fastening  for  the 
shutters  of  dark  slides  of  photographic  cameras.” — Dated 
July  15,  1887. 

The  claim  is  : — 

1.  A spring  latch  fastening  for  photographic  dark  shutters, 
consisting  of  a single  spring  strip  of  metal  having  a nib  turned 
up  along  one  edge  at  about  right  angles  thereto,  the  spring  strip 
being  applied  along  the  handle  of  the  shutter,  and  being  adapted 
to  be  engaged  and  disengaged  by  flexure  of  the  spring  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  in  combination  with  a fixed  catch  in  the 
end  of  the  frame,  with  which  the  nib  is  adapted  to  engage,  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 

2.  A spring  latch  fastening  for  photographic  dark  shutters, 
consisting  of  a metal  strip  having  an  outwardly  turned  forked 
nib  near  the  middle  thereof,  secured  along  the  handle  over  a 
cavity  therein,  as  decribed,  in  combination  with  a round- 
headed  screw  pin  fixed  in  the  end  of  the  frame  for  engagement 
with  the  forked  nib,  as  specified. 

3.  A spring  latch  fastening  for  photographic  dark  shutters, 
the  spring  or  movable  portion  of  which  is  wholly  external,  that 
is  to  say,  is  applied  only  to  the  projecting  portion  of  the  shutter, 
substantially  as  herein  specified. 

4.  A spring  letch  fastening  for  photographic  dark  shutters  ap- 
plied to  the  projecting  portion  or  handle  of  the  shutter,  and 
having  a nib  adapted  to  engage  with  a fixed  catch  projecting 
from  the  end  of  the  frame. 

3,922.  John  Rudolph  Gotz,  Optician,  of  19,  Buckingham  Street, 
in  the  City  of  Westminster,  for  “ Improvements  in  instan- 
taneous shutters." — Dated  15th  March,  1887. 

The  claim  is — 

1.  In  instantaneous  shutters  containing  a spiral  spring  and  a 
reciprocating  slide  adapted  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  said  spring, 
the  combination  of  a supporting  frame  and  guide  with  a spiral 
spring,  a spring  barrel,  and  balanced  crank  disc,  a circular  roll- 
ing slide,  a connecting  rod  connecting  the  crank  disc  directly 
with  the  axle  of  the  said  slide,  a locking  apparatus,  and  a pneu- 
matic releasing  apparatus  adapted  to  act  on  the  locking  appa- 
ratus. 

2.  In  an  instantaneous  spiral  spring  shutter,  substantially  as 
described,  a bow  spring  secured  at  its  ends  and  bent  near  the 
middle  of  its  length,  and  having  a concave  surface  adapted  to 
act  as  a brake  on  the  circumference  of  the  crank  disc,  substanti- 
ally as  described. 

3.  In  an  instantaneous  spiral-spring  shutter,  an  automatic 
spring-brake,  adapted  to  produce  frictional  contact,  and  thereby 
to  retard  the  motion  of  the  crank-disc  or  spring  barrel  shortly 
before  reaching  its  position  of  rest,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  In  an  instantaneous  spiral-spring  shutter,  an  auxiliary 
brake  adapted  to  act  on  the  axle  of  the  spring  barrel. 

5.  In  an  instantaneous  spiral-spring  shutter,  a star  wheel  or 
tooth  wheel,  or  equivalent  device  adapted  to  indicate  and  limit 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral  spring,  substantially  as 
described. 

6.  In  an  instantaneous  spiral-spring  shutter,  having  a spring 
barrel,  crank  disc,  and  locking  apparatus  adapted  to  operate 
substantially  as  described,  a time  lever  and  accessories  revolving 
with  the  crank  disc,  and  adapted  to  stop  the  same  after  having 
made  half  a revolution,  substantially  as  described. 

7.  In  an  instantaneous  spiral-spring  shutter,  the  pneumatic 
locking  and  releasing  apparatus,  comprising  locking  lever,  spring, 
lifting  lever,  air  cyliuder,  with  piston,  piston  rod,  and  guide 
post,  and  air  tube  with  elastic  ball,  substantially  as  described. 
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ORTHOCHROMATIC  PnOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — I should  not  have  troubled  you  regarding 
this  subject  again  at  present,  but  I am  afraid  I must 
ask  you  to  insert  a short  reply  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  letter, 
which  appears  in  your  last  issue,  as  he  has  fallen  into 
several — no  doubt,  unintentional— inaccuracies.  I will 
deal  seriatim  with  his  statements. 

In  the  2nd  paragraph  Dr.  Vogel  says,  “ Captain  Abney 
don’t  read  German ; he  is  not  in  condition  to  know  the 
scientific  ideas  which  rule  in  Germany,  &c.”  Allow  me 
to  say  that  I can  and  do  read  scientific  German  liteiature, 
having  gone  through  the  pain  of  studying  the  language 
at  home  and  abroad  for  the  very  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  the  2nd  paragraph  he  says  I cite  a sen- 
tence of  one  of  his  letters,  “ written,  perhap.s,  ten  years 
ago.”  The  sentence  I quoted  is  in  his  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  News  of  the  27th  .January,  1888,  and  to 
which  my  last  letter  was  a rejoinder. 

The  3rd  paragraph  in  the  quotation  I made  from  that 
letter. 

The  fourth  paragraph  is  as  follows  ; — “ This  says  (so 
continues  Mr.  Abney)  in  other  words,  that  to  deprive  a 
ray  of  part  of  its  energy  enables  it  to  do  more  work.” 
Apparently  ("taking  the  context  of  the  next  paragraph) 
Dr.  Vogel  thinks  these  are  mv  own  opinions.  He  will 
see,  on  re-reading  my  previous  letter,  that  they  are  merely 
a paraphrase  of  his  own  words  in  the  3rd  paragraph. 

In  answer  to  his  next  paragraph,  I may  say  that  I have 
not  forgotten  the  principle  of  the  “ conservation  of  energy,” 
the  demonstration  of  which  was  not  first  made,  by-the-bye, 
by  Meyer  (Mayer  probably  is  intended)  nor  Helmholtz,  but 
by  .Joule.  It  was  on  the  grounds  of  this  very  principle 
that  I cannot  accept  Dr.  Vogel’s  theory  as  I understand 
it.  If  a certain  amount  of  the  energy  of  a ray  has  been 
expended  on  a dye,  either  in  the  production  of  heat  or 
chemical  action  (which  is  shown  by  its  absorption  by  the 
dye),  there  is  less  energy  left  after  its  passage  through  the 
dye  to  act  upon  the  silver  salt.  The  emasculated  ray 
would  only  act  upon  it  if  the  salt  of  silver  was  sensitive 
to  that  ray.  It  would  be  iquallv  logical  to  place  a dyed 
film  as  an  “ optical  senitizer  ” in  front  of  the  spectroscope, 
and  expect  the  silver  salt  to  be  more  acted  upon  by 
that  part  of  the  spectrum  in  which  the  absorption  by 
the  dye  took  place,  than  when  the  film  was  not  there.  If 
it  is  necessary  for  the  dye  to  be  in  molecular  contact  with 
the  silver  salt,  then  the  explanations  I have  offered  are 
sufficient.  I have  never  called  in  question  the  facts  of  the 
c.ase  ; all  I have  dem  irred  to  is  their  explanation  as  pro- 
jMunded  by  Dr.  Vogel.  He  says,  “These  facts  are  that 
certain  dyes  mixe  1 with  silver  salts  make  sen-^itive  the 
silver  salts  only  for  those  rays  optically  absorbed  by  those 
dyes.”  This  is  a summation  of  facts  which  must  be 
received  with  reservation.  When  dyes  are  combined  with 
silver  compounds  the  absorption  by  the  compound  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  that  by  the  dye,  but  it  may  be  acted 
upon  chemically.  When  the  dye  is  fugitive,  and  does  not 
combine  with  the  silver  salt,  it  is  the  dye  which  is  sensitive, 
and  not  necessarily  the  silver  salt  at  all,  the  reduction 
of  the  silver  salt  being  a secondary  action,  as  I long 
ago  pointed  out.  My  explanation  is  essentially  based 
on  the  connection  between  absorption  and  chemical 
action,  and  on  no  other.  In  his  opening  paragraph,  he  sa>s 
that  I repeat  my  old  objecliom  against  his  theory  with- 
out convincing  him  at  all.  I did  not  expect  I should  con- 
vince him. 

I regret  to  differ  from  Dr.  Vogel,  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
It  may  turn  out  that  our  difference  is  only  one  in  name,  and 
that  we,  in  reality,  mean  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  when 
my  knowledge  of  German  is  greater,  and  his  of  English 
more  perfect,  we  may  arrive  at  that  conclusion. — Yours 
faithfully,  W.  de  W.  Abney, 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOfIRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.  have  now  dropped 
the  points  originally  at  issue,  and  iheir  letter  in  the  N ews 
of  the  17th  inst.  is  mainly  a series  of  personal  imputations 
against  myself,  notwithstanding  their  alleged  wish  not  to 
introduce  jiersonal  matter.  The  following  facts  will  enable 
your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Co.’s  notions  of  accuracy  and  fairness. 

The  reference  in  their  previous  letter  to  some  imaginary 
experiments  of  mine  with  dyed  films  of  plain  gelatine  is 
now  supposed  to  be  supported  by  a quotation  from  p.  147, 
and  I am  alleged  to  have  apparently  given  this  statement 
as  the  result  of  my  own  investigations  whilst  I was  really 
appropriating  the  work  of  others.  Now,  sir,  the  sentence 
quoted,  as  indeed  is  obvious  from  the  sentence  itself,  does 
not  refer  to  a photographic  experiment  at  all.  It  occurs 
in  a general  account  of  the  various  methods  of  examining 
absorption  spectra  ; there  is  not  a single  indication  that  I 
had  made  any  observations  myself  in  this  particular  way, 
and  in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  there  is  a refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  or  iginal  papers  in  which  Vogel  pointed 
out  some  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  this  particular  method ! 
Moreover,  much  further  on  in  my  articles  you  will  find 
this  sentence,  p.  539,  “ Hitherto  the  author  has  dealt  mainly 
with  the  experiments  and  results  of  others.” 

Again,  I have  “annexed  Tailfer’s  bath  process,  or  a 
bad  copy  of  it,  . . . without  a word  of  acknowledg- 

ment to  the  original  inventor.’’  In  the  first  place,  I have 
never  done  anything  so  absurd  as  to  claim  bath  processes 
as  ill  any  way  an  invention  of  my  own,  and  in  the  fiist 
part  of  my  articles  there  is  a long  list  of  formuhe  for 
bath  processes  recommended  by  previous  workers. 
Moreover,  any  one  can  see  that  the  proportions  which  I 
used  differ  but  little  from  the  proportions  in  Mailman 
and  Scolik’s  formula  published  in  1886  (p.  212),  the 
variation  being  made  in  the  first  instance  to  simplify 
measurements,  and  retained  because  the  plates  were  found 
to  be  somewhat  less  liable  to  fog.  I have  previously 
quoted  the  patent  more  than  once,  but  here  is  Tailfer’s 
description  of  the  bath  process  ; — “When  gelatino-bromide 
plates  already  prepared  are  available,  it  is  sufficient  to 
pour  over  the  dry  film  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  eosine 
to  which  alcohol  is  added.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with- 
out fear  of  the  removal  of  the  eosine,  which  becomes  im- 
mediately associated  with  the  gelatino-bromide.”  There 
is  not  another  word  of  description  of  a bath  process  in 
the  specification.  How  much  eosine  ? How  much  am- 
monia ? How  much  alcohol  ! I leave  your  readers  to 
judge  how  far  the  various  bath  processes  can  fairly  be 
called  copies  of  a vague  general  instruction  like  this, 
except  of  course  that  they  involve  the  use  of  an  eosin  dye 
mixed  with  ammonia. 

Then  I m.ake  no  acknowledgment  to  Tailfer.  I quote 
the  patent  (p.  708) ; I say  (p.  707)  : — “This  patent  is  of 
considerable  interest,  since  it  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  first  successful  application  of  dyes  to  gelatine  plates 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  sensitive  to  the  less 
refrangible  rays.”  See  also  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  1887,  p.  424.  Doubtless  Messrs.  B. 
J.  Edwards  and  Co.  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  one 
stated  that  the  process  as  described  by  Tailfer  is  perfect, 
and  represents  finality  in  orthochromatic  photography. 

Further,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Bothamley  again  attempts 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  your  readers  by  referring  to 
the  bath  process  used  by  him  as  distinct  from  Tailfer’s 
patented  process.  Now  in  my  last  letter  (Jan.  20th)  there 
is  not  a single  reference  to  any  relation  between  or  differ- 
ence between  the  bath  process  which  I used,  and  the  Tailfer 
bath  jirocess.  I have  never  said  that  the  bath  processes, 
involving  the  use  of  eosinsand  aramoni",  were  not  covered 
by  the  Tailfer  specification,  but  theformalae  given  by  myself 
and  others  certainly  specify  definite  quantities  winch  are 
not  specified  in  the  patent. 

Then  they  demand  a public  acknowledgment  that  the 
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bath  process  I used  is  an  infringement  of  the  Tailfer  patent. 
Is  not  this  somewhat  absurd  ? Here  is  a specification 
covering  the  application  of  eosin  dyes  to  gelatine  plates  in 
conjunction  with  an  alkali,  aud  here  is  a formula  for  treat- 
ing plates  with  a solution  of  an  eosindye  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia  ! I do  not  think  I have  written  a single  article 
on  this  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the  patent. 
See,  for  example,  Y ear-Book  1888,  p.  48 : — “ The  application 
of  the  eosin  dyes  in  conjunction  with  an  alkali  to  gelatine 
plates”  is  the  subject  of  patent  No.  101,*  1883,  and  also 
Photographer's  World,  1887,  p.  198: — “ Erythrosinis  one  of 
the  eosin  dyes,  the  use  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  an 
alkali,  is  protected  by  Patent  101,  1883." 

Lastly,  I am  “evidently  not  aware”  of  the  extent  of 
the  unpublished  researches  of  “ Tailfer  and  Clayton  in 
France,  aud  others  (including  ourselves).”  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  a want  of  know- 
ledge of  things  which  have  never  been  published.  I am 
quite  sure  that  unpublished  experiments  and  results  do 
not  add  anything  to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge  of 
a subject.  We  are  also  favoured  with  an  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  and  value  of  these  unpublished  experiments, 
a point  on  which  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.  are,  of  course, 
impartial  judges. 

I trust  photographers  will  be  properly  grateful  to 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.  for  their  anxiety  that  my  state- 
ments should  not  go  uucontradicted.  The  reason  for 
that  anxiety  is,  perhaps,  not  far  to  seek.  The  value  of 
their  contradictions  is,  however,  not  self-evident. — Yours 
truly,  C.  H.  Botiiamley. 

Feh.  mh,  1888. 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHARITY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — In  the  last  week's  issue  of  the  Photographic 
News,  I notice  a letter  from  Mr.  William  Adcock,  in 
which  he  strongly  condemns  the  present  movement  amongst 
amateurs  for  benefiting  charities  by  the  proceeds  of  their 
work.  In  this  matter  there  is  not  the  slightest  intention, 
nor  in  my  opinion  any  likelihood,  of  such  a movement 
infringing  in  any  way  on  the  interests  of  professional 
photographers. 

Would  it  do  so,  the  idea  of  founding  the  charity  asso- 
ciation would  never  have  been  mooted,  as  every  amateur 
must  gratefully  acknowledge  the  useful  hints  and  the 
many  valuable  services  always  so  cheerfully  rendered  to 
them  by  the  professional  brethren. 

Mr.  Adcock,  in  his  letter,  gives  a very  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  vested  interests,  depend.ants,  and  general 
liabilities  of  the  profeasion,  which  I acknowledge,  and  agree 
with  him  that  in  these  times  of  bad  trade  and  keen  com- 
petition the  life  of  the  man  whose  calling  is  to  produce 
pure  luxuries  cannot  be  “a  happy  one.”  After  his 
description,  there  follows,  in  my  opinion,  a most  erroneous 
assertion  aud  idea  when  he  says : “ Lori  Grosvenor 
sugge.sts  that  amateurs  shall  work  for  money,  and  that 
they  take  portraits  of  friends  for  money,  &c  ” Well,  if  Mr 
Adcock  thinks  the  majority  of  amateurs,  with  their  land- 
scape lens,  no  accessories,  little  spare  time,  aud  less 
practice,  cm  turn  out  portraits  that  will  compete  with  a 
professional,  who  has  usually  every  modern  appliance, 
great  skill,  practice  often  of  a lifetime,  well  then  I think 
either  the  amateurs  should  feel  highly  flattered  by  Mr. 
Adcock's  tribute  to  their  work,  or  a great  deal  of  pro- 
fessional work  must  be  awful  rubbish.  We  know  how 
every  amateur  aspires  to  portraiture  on  his  commencing 
photography,  and  we  also  know  how  soon  he  is  happy  to 
give  it  up  for  landscape  or  other  more  purely  amaieur 
work.  His  friendly  sitter  would  never  be  sufficiently 
satisfied  to  pay  for  results  which  cannot  compare  with 
highly-finished  retouched  professional  work.  Let  me  take, 
out  of  many  others,  just  three  illustrations  where  myself, 

* The  printer  has  made  this  107. 


an  amateur,  might  have  earned  money  for  a good  cause 
without  any  possibility  of  taking  the  bread  out  of  any 
professional’s  mouth,  aud  these  are  the  samples  of  the 
instances,  and  not  portraiture,  from  which  the  Amateur 
Charitable  Association  hopes  to  derive  its  funds. 

Last  summer  a friend,  who  had  a favourite  collie  dog 
grown  old,  feeble,  and  near  the  end  of  its  career,  asked  me 
to  photograph  the  .animal,  which  I did  Again,  a lady 
friend,  interested  in  a bazaar,  asked  me  for  a few  photo- 
graphs towards  same ; I printed  a doze.i  from  landscape 
negatives,  which  sold  re.adily  at  two  shillings  each.  Lastly, 
an  acquaintance  having  built  a house,  and  being  naturally 
proud  of  the  edifice,  begged  nu  to  produce  for  him  a 
photograph  of  same  ; it  was  done,  and  gave  him  great 
pleasure.  Now,  in  these  three  cases,  the  professional  man 
would  never  have  been  c.alled  in — it  was  only  the  know- 
ledge of  my  dabbling  in  ohotogr.ipliy  that  created  the 
demand. 

Had  I said  to  my  two  friends,  “ Well,  I shall  be  happy 
to  photograph  your  dog,  your  house,  or  jirint  some  for 
your  bazaar,  but  I am  interested  in  a charitable  associa- 
tion, and  wish  to  make  my  art  not  only  a pleasure  to 
myself,  but  the  means  of  doing  good  to  the  sick  and  poor, 
therefore  I will  do  my  best ; but  you  in  return  must  give  me 
just  what  you  consider  the  pictures  are  worth,’'  the  result 
would  have  been  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  cheerfully  given. 

It  would  also  have  produced  a feeling  in  the  amateur 
that  he  must  turn  out  good  work,  the  recipient  would  not 
be  under  the  obligation  he  now  feels  be  is,  and  the  pro- 
fessional would  not  be  one  iota  the  worse  for  the  contri- 
butions having  been  given.  Multiply  the  above  cases  and 
the  above  sum  of  money  by  thousands,  and,  Mr  Editor, 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  amount  of  money  ama- 
teurs can  raise  for  charitable  purposes  if  they  join  the 
association  about  to  be  started. 

Let  me  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Adcock  that  the 
breakers  ahe.ad  he  sees  are  jnirely  imaginary,  and  assure 
him  that  he  never  need  fear  the  professional  income  ever 
being  encroached  upon  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

What  justice  would  there  be  in  robbing  one  portion  of 
the  community  to  benefit  another  ? — I am,  yours  truly, 

Alfred  Constantine. 

Oakjield,  Somerset  Road,  Ilandsworth  Wood,  Feb.  19. 


Iprocftcirrngs  of  ^ocufus. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  A.  Haddon 
iu  the  chair. 

“ Photomicrogaphy,  with  Medium  and  High  Powers,”  was  the 
subject  of  a discourse  by  A.  Pringle.  Commencing  with  his 
indebtedness  to  Dr  Maddox,  the  Lecturer  proceeded  to  describe 
the  apparatus.  Different  systems  had  been  employed  by  able 
and  good  authorities.  He  would,  however,  only  describe  the 
method  he  had  adopted.  This  consisted  of  camera  and  micro-  ^ 

scope  attached  ; the  latter  instrument  being  mounted  on  a turn-  I , 

table,  thereby  admitting  of  aji  object  being  examined  with  the 
microscope  detached.  The  optic  il  system  was  next  referred  to.  | 

For  bacteria  work  ho  used  an  oil  immersion  lens  and  the  new  ' f * 
lenses  that  had  recently  come  into  the  market.  Of  these  objectives 
he  could  speak  in  uuqualifled  praise.  In  connection  with  these  ^ 
powers  an  achromatic  sub-stage  condenser  was  necessary — after  • i 
being  accurately  centred  with  a lower  power.  This  part 
of  the  optical  system  the  lecturer  considered  the  least  under- 
stood as  a rule.  The  use  of  the  eyepiece  was  still  a debatable  ^ 
point.  As  to  the  question  whether  an  image  should  be  taken  on 
a small  size  plate  and  enlarged  afterwards,  or  taken  direct  the  ' ■ 
size  required,  was  a matter  of  convenience.  Excellent  enlarge- 
ments could  be  made  from  small  negatives  taken  with  low  ( , 
powers.  The  plates  he  had  used  were  what  would  be  called 
slow  ; but  recently  he  had  made  an  emulsion  for  the  purpose 
which  gave  excellent  results.  Amplidcation  he  had  not  found 
satisfactory  if  850  diameters  were  exceeded.  Focussing  was  roC 
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effected  by  a braes  rod,  acting  by  ineaue  of  a band  upon  the 
fine  adjustment  screws.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  photomicro- 
gaphy  was  the  nature  of  the  object  wheu  prepared  and  mounted 
other  than  for  this  special  purpose,  leading  to  great  waste  of 
time,  and  frequently  temper,  on  the  part  of  the  inexperienced 
operator.  As  to  the  amount  of  exposure  to  be  given  to  an  object, 
the  lecturer  said  no  absolute  rule  could  be  given  on  this  point. 
Flat  images  with  high  powers  were  by  no  means  rare,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  some  little  practice  that  he  could  determine 
whether  this  arose  from  over  or  under  exposure.  An  image 
that  came  up  without  forcing  had,  in  his  opinion,  received 
a normal  exposure.  In  printing  he  preferred,  for  negatives  taken 
with  low  power,  using  glazed  paper  ; but  with  those  taken  with 
high  powers,  a bromide  paper  gave  the  best  result,  using  a 
strong  developer,  and  giving  a short  exposure. 

J.  Trait.l  Tailor  asked  if  the  lecturer  had  tried  sunlight  as 
a source  of  illumination. 

L.  Atkinson  asked  if  it  was  necessary  for  the  sub-stage  con- 
denser to  be  the  same  numerical  aperture  as  the  objective 
employed. 

H.  Trinks  had  used  several  illuminants,  but  had  come  back 
to  an  oil  lamp  as  being  the  most  simple,  and  much  more  under 
control.  He  considered  the  whole  question  of  illumination  had 
been  thoroughly  expounded  in  a pa[>er  read  before  the  Iloyal 
Microscopical  Society  by  F.  Crisp  in  1885.  He  could  speak 
from  practical  experience  of  the  high  qualities  possessed  by  the 
nsw  projecting  eyepieces  ; he  was  able  to  resolve  and  photograph 
amphipteura  pellucida  without  the  least  difficulty. 

J.  J.  Briginshaw  showed  some  lentilles  mounted  on  platinum 
wire,  which,  being  rendered  incandescent  with  oxyhydrogen  gas, 
formed  an  excellent  illumiuant  for  this  class  of  work.  He  be- 
lieved it  only  required  to  be  known  to  be  more  generally 
adopted.  His  method  of  bringing  the  sub- stage  condenser  into 
the  optical  axis  was  by  focussing  with  a low  power  two  micro- 
meter lines  drawn  on  the  front  lens  of  the  condenser.  He 
asked  what  method  the  lecturer  adopted  in  measuring  the  am- 
plification of  the  object,  and  the  screen  he  employed. 

The  CiiAiRiiAN  remarked  that  the  lecturer  had  stated  his  pre- 
ference for  a collodion  emulsion  in  consequence  of  its 
fine  state  of  division.  In  his  (the  Chairman’s)  opinion,  a slow 
gelatine  emulsion  would  be  more  finely  divided  than  collodion. 

A.  Pringle,  in  reply,  said,  with  regard  to  sunlight,  if  he  had 
been  inclined  to  try  this  method  of  illumination,  it  would  not  have 
been  an  easy  matter,  as  so  little  had  been  seen  the  last  few 
months.  As  to  the  sub-stage  condenser,  it  should  be  suitable 
for  the  special  class  of  work  for  which  it  was  employed.  He 
had  used  lentilles  with  oxyhydrogen  as  a luminant  with  success. 
In  measuring  the  amplification  of  objects,  he  focussed  a micro- 
meter slide  on  the  screen,  and  then  measured  the  image  with  a 
pair  of  compasses.  This  could  not  be  considered  a very  exact 
way,  as  the  micrometer  lines  were  thickened  on  the  screen. 
However,  an  approximate  measurement  was  effected  by  taking 
the  centre  of  the  lines.  For  a screen  he  used  a piece  of  plate 
glass  with  lines  ruled  across.  He  was,  however,  after  some 
little  experience,  enabled  to  determine  the  exact  focus,  when 
using  an  oil  immer.-ion,  by  the  fringes  of  colour  on  the  screen. 
This  would  not,  of  course,  hold  good  with  an  achromatic  lens. 
All  his  lenses  had  been  selected  for  photo-micrographic  work, 
and  be  had  found  them  admirably  suited  to  that  class  of  work. 
A series  of  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  the  lecturer  of 
bacteria  bacilli,  micrococci,  septicaemia,  and  spirilla  (the  latter 
with  flagella),  were  then  projected  on  the  screen. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  A.  Pringle  by  the  Chair- 
man for  his  interesting  lecture  was  unanimously  voted. 


Ca.mera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  Febuary  16th,  the  subject  under  discussion  was 
“Negative  Films.’’  Lieut. -Col.  Veruey  presided,  and  opened 
the  proceedings  by  describing  his  experience  of  the  new  Froedman 
film.  He  then  called  on  Mr.  Vergara,  of  the  Vergara  Film  Com- 
pany, who  gave  an  outline  of  the  manufacture  of  thia  gelatine 
film,  and  of  the  manipulations  required  in  actual  practice.  Mr. 
^ ergara  also  exhibited  specimens  of  his  slide  specially  adapted  for 
use  with  the  films,  and  specimens  of  ingenious  carriers  invented 
by  Mr.  Samuels. 

Mr.  Davison  gave  some  further  details  of  Vergara  film,  and 
referred  to  the  Eastman  stripping  films,  examples  of  both  processes 
being  handed  round. 

Mr.  PuMRHREY  contributed  an  interesting  history  of  his  ex- 
periments with  films  for  many  years  past,  and  then  demonstrated 


the  procedure  required  with  his  latest  lifting  film.  Excellent 
negatives  and  prints  were  handed  round. 

J.  Shew  also  exhibited  an  unexposed  specimen  of  the  Balaguy 
film. 

H.  Fry  described  a new  film  about  to  be  introduced  by  Fry 
and  Co.,  which  would  be  exposed  and  developed  in  attachment 
to  a paper  support.  The  film  when  wet  could  not  be  detached 
from  the  paper,  but  it  would  peel  off’  almost  of  its  own  accord  as 
j soon  as  dry.  'To  dry  the  film  after  development  it  need  only  be 
suspended  by  a clip  or  laid  on  asheet  of  blotting  paper,  no  pressuie 
being  required  to  prevent  cockling. 

The  discussion  wi  s carried  on  by  Messrs.  Dresser,  Lucas, 
Clark,  and  Ferrero. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  March  1st,  is  “ Home-made  Sen- 
sitised Papers,”  to  be  opened  by  a communication  from  H.  J. 
Gifford.  Plain  salted  papers,  the  preparation  of  plaiinotype,  &c., 
will  be  discussed.  Meeting  at  8 p.m. 


North  Surrey  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  West  Norwood 
Constitutional  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  14th,  G.  R. 
Fludder  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society,  and 
R.  Norton  and  F.  W.  Chambers  were  proposed  for  election. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (H.  Senier)  read  a short  paper  on  the 
“ Solubility  of  Light-altered  Silver  Salts  in  Hyposulphite  of 
Soda.”  The  communication  had  special  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  fixing  negatives  in  actinic  light,  upon  which  a discus- 
sion had  been  raised  at  a former  meeting.  Mr.  Senier  first 
showed  that  light-altered  silver  salts  were  not  altered  as  regards 
their  solubility  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  passed  round 
some  bromide  and  chloride  plates  upon  which  experiments  in 
this  direction  had  been  made.  One  of  these  plates  was  an 
ordinary  Ilford  which,  for  over  twelve  months,  had  been  con- 
stantly exposed  to  daylight,  but  which  was  thoroughly  fixed  by 
an  immersion  of  ten  minutes  in  the  usual  hypo  bath.  After 
well  washing,  this  plate  was  immersed  in  a bath  of  sulphydrate 
of  ammonia  to  discover  if  any  silver  was  left  in  the  film,  but 
none  could  be  detected.  A chloride  plate  treated  in  the  same 
manner  gave  a similar  result. 

H.  Se.nier  next  showed  a transparency  which,  after  develop- 
ment and  washing,  had  been  exposed  for  two  hours  to  full 
sunshine,  and  then  half  of  it  put  into  the  hypo  bath,  the  result 
being  that  it  fixed  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  if  it  had  nevei  left 
the  dark  room.  Mr.  Senier  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  it 
was  quite  practical  to  fix  negatives  in  open  daylight  so  long  as 
the  developer  was  quite  removed  by  very  thorough  washing.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Feb.  28th  Mr.  Acworth  will 
give  a demonstration  of  Alpha  paper.  Visitors  are  invited. 


Manchester  A.mateur  Photographic  Society. 

On  Tuesday  the  above  Society  held  a soiree  and  exhibition  of 
photographs  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Athemeum.  There  was 
a crowded  attendance  of  members  and  friends,  who  were  enter- 
tained at  intervals  with  music,  and  also  with  a lantern  exhibi- 
tion, in  which  a number  of  slides  were  thrown  on  a white  screen, 
illustrating  scenes  taken  by  members  chiefly  during  their 
summer  rambles,  the  manipulator  of  the  lantern  being  J.  G. 
Jones.  On  the  walls  and  tables  round  the  room  there  was  a 
display  of  sketches  by  members,  comprising  landscape,  archi- 
tecture, and  portraits,  many  of  them  being  quite  equal  to  the 
work  of  professionals. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  who  delivered  a brief  address.  He 
eaid  it  seemed  only  the  other  day  that  they  launched  their 
society  in  the  midst  of  several  other  societies  in  this  city,  yet 
such  had  been  its  progress  that  it  now  numbered  240  members, 
being  an  increase  of  ninety  during  the  past  year.  It  now  ranked 
almost  first  among  the  amateur  societies  of  Great  Britain  in 
number,  and  he  thought  from  what  they  saw  upon  the  walls  the 
company  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  certainly  among  the 
first  in  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  its  members  produced. 

During  the  evening  ten  new  members  were  elected. 

Over  1,000  prints  and  transparencies  were  exhibited  on  the 
tables  and  walls  ; and  170  lantern  slides  were  shown  on  the 
screen  by  J.  G.  Jones. 


Derby  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Feb. 
14th,  at  their  rooms,  33,  Victoria  Street,  Richard  Keene 
presiding. 
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C.  J.  Lovejoy  (Hon.  Sec.)  read  a paper  on  “Toning  of  Silver 
Prints  ’’  (see  page  124),  which  was  well  received,  and  elicited 
discussion. 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a competition  for  the  best 
set  of  four  negatives  taken  at  the  outdoor  excursions  this  season, 
the  first  being  fixed  for  Saturday,  April  28th,  at  Duffield. 

At  the  March  meeting,  Ismail  Sabry  will  read  a paper  on 
“ Photographic  Experiences  in  Belgium.” 


Cardiff  Am.\.teur  Photographic  Society. 

The  customary  fortnightly  gathering  of  this  Society  took  place 
On  Tuesday,  at  the  Lecture  Theatre  attached  to  the  University 
College,  kindly  granted  for  the  occasion  by  the  Principal.  Pro- 
fessor Keu  occupied  the  chair,  and  introduced  the  lecturer  for 
the  evening — 

C.  Henry  James,  who  gave  an  interesting  description  of  a 
holiday  spent  in  Norway  accompanied  by  the  camera.  The  lec- 
ture was  photographically  illustrated  by  electric  light,  and 
depicted  the  characteristics  of  the  people,  formation  of  the 
country,  &c.  The  lantern  was  manipulated  by  Messrs  Harrison 
and  Davies. 


IJalk  ill  Stttbio. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  E.xhibition  at  Glasgow. — 
Our  leaders  should  remember  that  the  exhibition  will  be  opened 
in  May,  1888,  and  the  following  are  the  more  important  of  the 
regulations.  It  will  comprise  illustrations  of  photography, 
under  the  following  heads  .—(a)  ; portraiture,  landscape,  photo- 
graphs, architecture.  (6) ; reproductions  of  pictures,  drawings, 
etchings,  and  engravings,  (c)  ; photo-lithographs,  photogravures, 
phototype,  photo-blockprinting.  (cf)  ; illustrations  of  books, 
(e) ; transparencies  and  enamels.  Pictures  sent  must  be  framed, 
and  must  be  delivered  (carriage  paid)  at  the  Exhibition  Buildings, 
Kelvingrove  Park,  Glasgow,  during  the  week  ending  the 
2Uh  March,  but  any  convenient  number  of  photographs  may  be 
mounted  in  a single  frame.  Oxford  frames  will  not  be  accepted, 
and  at  the  back  of  each  frame  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  exhibitor,  the  title  of  the  picture,  the  process  by 
which  it  is  produced,  and  (if  for  sale)  the  price.  This  informa- 
ion  must  be  repeated  on  a label  attached  by  a string  to  the  top 
of  the  frame,  so  as  to  hang  over  in  front.  An  advice  form,  filled 
in  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  artist  in  full,  the  titles  of 
the  works,  and  their  prices  (if  for  sale),  must  accompany  all 
works  sent  in.  Labels  and  advice  forms  will  be  supplied  on 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Fine  Arts  Section,  Robert 
Walker,  27,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow.  Note. — Separate 
prospectuses,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  loan  and  sale 
sections  and  the  arcbsoological  sub-section  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary  as  above. 

Photograi'hic  Society  op  Great  Britain. — The  usual 
monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  February  28th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
when  a short  paper  will  be  re.ad,  and  a demonstration  given  of 
“ Silver-Gold  Printing  by  Development,”  by  Howard  Farmer, 
and  H.  K.  Tampkin,  B.Sc.  Doors  open  at  7 p m.,  for  journals  and 
conversation. 

The  Effect  of  Light  on  Plants. — The  herbalists  of  old, 
after  the  experience  of  a life  in  collecting  plants  for  their  medi- 
cinal preparations,  observed  the  peculiarities  of  these  plants  at 
ditt'erent  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and  even  under  different 
phases  of  the  moon.  This  was  long  looked  upon  as  a superstitious 
craze — a remnant  of  alchemy  and  magic.  The  rules  of  these 
herbalists,  however,  deduced  centuries  ago  after  careful  obser- 
vation, are  now  being  explained.  Long  were  they  laughed  at  as 
mere  delusions,  but  Sachs,  the  highest  authority  on  the  physiology 
of  plants,  has  demonstrated  their  truth.  His  observations  show 
that  the  amount  of  starch  present  in  the  leaf  of  any  given  plant 
varies  considerably  under  different  circum.stances.  When  the 
sun  shines  brightly  .and  directly  upon  the  plant,  without  much 
wind,  starch  is  formed  very  rapidly.  During  the  night,  again, 
this  starch  generally  disappears.  Accordingly,  leaves  collected 
at  sunset  are  full  of  starch,  whereas  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant 
gathered  at  daybreak  are  quite  destitute  of  it.  Sachs  has  given 
us  the  best  means  of  detecting  the  existence  of  starch  in  leaves. 
The  leaf  to  be  examined  is  first  plunged  into  boiling  water  for 
about  ten  minutes,  then  taken  out  and  digested  in  alcohol  for 


about  the  same  time.  The  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is  thus 
extracted,  and  the  leaf  is  left  quite  white.  If  the  leaf  be  now 
placed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  the  existence  of  starch 
can  be  instantly  detected.  If  much  starch  be  present,  the  leaf 
turns  blue-black  ; if  the  quantity  of  starch  be  but  small,  it 
becomes  only  brown  ; if  there  is  no  starch,  no  change  occurs. 
The  veins  of  the  leaf  form  a pale  network  on  a dark  ground, 
rendering  it  a very  beautiful  object.  Sachs  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  preserving  one  of  these  specimens  of  venation  beyond  a few 
hours.  The  variations  in  the  amount  of  starch  in  the  leaves  of 
plants  at  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night  arrest  the 
observer’s  attention,  for  they  render  it  possible  that  the  amount 
of  some  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  albuminous  substances  may  vary  in  a similar  way.  This  is 
quite  a new  study.  The  influence  of  light  on  plants  may  yet 
prove  of  great  practical  importance  in  medical  art. — Scientific 
Neios. 

Photographic  Club. — The  meeting  on  February  29th  will 
be  a lantern  night.  Discussion  on  lantern  matters.  Visitors 
invited. 


Comsponilints. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  aldresseJ,  “ The  Editor,  Photooeaphic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.G.  ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipeb  and  CAaraa,  Puotoorafuic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.G.” 

J.  G.  Martin. — Lamp  black  will  answer  very  well,  but  it  must 
be  thoroughly  ground  with  the  jelly.  About  twenty  grains  to 
each  pound  is  a convenient  proportion. 

John  E.  Falkner. — The  papers  we  sent  you  are  not  likely  to 
assist  you  in  obtaining  what  we  now  understand  you  wish  for  ; 
but  do  not  trouble  to  send  them  back.  Wo  decline  to  assist  or 
advise  you  further. 

J.  E.  Lanofield. — We  have  posted  your  letter  to  Professor 
Bothamley. 

Owen  Williams.— It  is  a solar  microscope,  and  should  be 
fastened  over  a hole  in  the  shutter  of  a darkened  room  ; the  mirror 
being  to  reflect  the  solar  rays  through  the  instrument.  It  could 
be  used  as  an  attachment  to  the  front  of  an  optical  lantern.  Pro- 
bably at  a sale  in  London  it  would  not  fetch  more  tb.an  a sove- 
reign or  thirty  shillings. 

W.  II.  Banks. — If  you  only  desire  local  treatment  the  method  you 
refer  to  is  the  best, 

W.  Morgan. — Use  the  developer  rather  weaksr — that  is,  diluted 
with  water — in  warm  weather. 

J.  Story  Davis. — The  work  of  registration  is  undertaken  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Photographic  News,  Piper  and 
Carter,  5,  P'urnival  Street,  E.C.,  and  for  twopence  they  will  send 
you  a form  with  particulars.  The  Editorial  department  under- 
takes nothing  of  this  kind. 

W.  Maldy. — We  cannot  inform  yon,  but  feel  sure  that  it  will 
come  ontside  the  ordinary  regulations  for  tho  registration  of  pho- 
tographs. Peihaps  you  had  better  consult  a patent  or  registra- 
tion agent. 

A,  W.  C. — 1.  Perhaps  five  or  six  shillings  tho  lesson  of  one  hour. 
2.  We  cannot  tell  why  there  was  no  reply. 

C.  Cooper.— 1.  You  will  find  full  pirticulars  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Year-Book.  2.  More  water  is  required;  indeed,  the 
strength  should  seldom  exceed  20  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Spot. — It  should  not  be  used  under  any  circumstance),  and  after 
the  w.arning  you  have  had,  you  deserve  but  scant  sympathy. 

T.  Breadier. — It  has  been  cmipletely  spoiled  by  damp,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  have  it  pul  right.  You  had  better 
buy  a new  one. 

R.  D.  T.— Y'ou  ought  to  know  better  than  to  suggest  such  an 
arrangement. 

C.  Edmonds. — Write  to  the  maker,  Watson,  of  II  dborn. 


Dfjotogriipbs  ^cgistcreb. 

Mr  F.  W.  Bboadiirad  (55,  WelforJ  lload,  Leicester) — Two  photos,  of  the 
Luke  of  Ilutland. 

Mr.  Bateman  (Canterbury) — Six  photos,  of  the  remains  of  St.  Thomas 
A’Beckett. 

Mr.  F.  WuALKY  (Lincoln)— Photo,  entitled  *•  Mother's  Pride,”  photo 
entitled  The  Finishing  Touch.” 
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MERSOX’S  LATEST  COLLECTION  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS.* 

Imerson  has  so  far  the  spirit  of  the  free  craftsman  as  to 
;ek  first  to  produce  that  which  is  excellent  according  to 
is  own  view — in  other  words,  that  the  production  of 
fhich  gives  him  pleasure.  He  neither  works  fora  master 
fho  dictates  what  is  to  be  made,  nor  does  he  work  with  a 
iew  of  attracting  the  patronage  of  a purchasing  public; 
rhether  a public  paying  in  cash  or  in  medals. 

By  boldly  taking  up  the  position  of  absolute  freedom  from 
lie  constraint  of  masterdom  or  convention  in  any  form, 
nd  striving  to  make  his  photographic  productions  ap- 
roach  his  own  ideal,  as  nearly  as  his  technical  skill 
nd  opportunities  would  allow,  Emerson  h.as  experienced 
luch  the  same  as  the  free  worker  of  great  ability  has 
enerally  experienced,  whether  that  free  worker  be  a con- 
tructor  of  something  material,  or  a thinker  : his  work 
las  been  first  spoken  ill  of,  then  tolerated,  and  afterwards 
idmired  ; but  all  this  time  his  skill  has  become  greater, 
lis  opportunities  have  developed,  and  maybe  his  view  of 
he  ideal  towards  which  he  aims  has  somewhat  altered. 
iVe  may  take  it  that  his  ideal  is  the  representation  of 
lature,  and  although  nature  as  his  ideal  remains  constant, 
he  notion  of  the  most  perfect  representation  of  nature  must 
hift  with  a man’s  culture  of  the  perceptive  sense,  and  iu 
his  sense  the  ideal  of  the  artist  shifts  or  develops.  The 
ommercialist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  ideal.  He 
nerely  constructs  that  which  he  thinks  will  bring  him  the 
eward  he  desires,  whether  money,  gootls,  or  laudation  : 
onsequently  he  must  study,  not  Nature,  but  the  ever- 
hifting  convention  of  taste  among  those  who  pay  for  what 
hey  and  their  friends  are  pleased  to  call  works  of  art. 

Several  times  we  have  criticised  Emerson’s  work,  and, 
ndeed,  not  always  in  every  respect  favourably  ; but  here 
ve  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  something  really  far 
setter  than  the  former  excellent  work  sent  us. 

“At  all  seasons  of  the  year  is  it  beautiful,”  writes  our 
luthor  of  the  East  Norfolk  scenery,  and  we  need  go  but 
ittle  further  to  see  that  he  has  the  first  element  of  success 
« a craftsman — love  of  his  work  ; he  then  gives  a poetic 
iccount,  almost  with  the  loving  fervour  of  Virgil,  of  the 
leauties  that  he  so  much  feels. 

“ The  Skirt  of  the  Village  ” is  altogether  a gem  of  a 
licture,  not  quite  four  and  a-half  inches  square.  It  shows 
wo  village  children  looking  into  the  battered  reed  hedge  by 
he  side  of  a dike,  the  pleasant  village  cottages  being  shown 
n the  distance.  Emerson  has  well  handled  his  tools  in 
leeping  the  maximum  of  sharpness  for  the  principal  figures. 
“ The  Haysel,”  though  much  larger,  pleases  us  much 

• “ Idylls  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.”  beinic  twelve  autoRraviire  plates  from 
riginal  negatives,  together  with  descriptive  text  and  introductory,  by 
H.  Emerson, B. A.,  M.B.  (Oantab).  Proof  set  on  India  paper  No.  45. 
amdon.  The  Autotype  Company,  74,  New  Oxford  Street.  Author's  intro- 
iuctory,  date  April,  1887.  Proof  sets  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
opies,  (Briefly  noticed  last  week). 


less  ; indeed,  if  about  a third  were  cut  oft'  from  the  right- 
hand  side,  we  think  it  would  have  made  a more  agreeable 
picture  ; but  the  next.  No.  3,  “ Noontide  on  the  Pastures,” 
abuudaully  compensates  for  the  slight  reaction  from  No.  1 
to  No.  2.  The  richly  plant-laden  water-way,  the  bright 
gra.s3  land,  the  distant  trees,  and  the  grazing  cattle,  are 
delightfully  pictured.  An  artist,  having  made  such  a 
picture  by  hand,  might  well  be  proud  of  it. 

Smaller  still — indeed,  not  quite  three  inches  square — is 
the  next,  “ Flowers  of  the  Mere  ” ; but  we  look  on  it  as 
the  very  best  in  the  collection.  The  text  thus  refers  to  it 
— a text  which  is  a refreshingly  excellent  example  of 
typographic  printing  on  good  (hand-made)  paper  : — “ A 
charming  little  village  maiden  sits  in  her  father’s  clumsy 
old  marsh  boat,  amid  the  golden  and  white  cups  of  the 
water-lilies.  She  has  pushed  her  craft  into  a corner  rich 
with  blooms,  and  hidden  from  the  broad  by  the  green 
gladdon  beds.  Plucking  the  flowers,  she  binds  them 
together  with  ribbons  of  Tight  green  gladdon,  and,  placing 
them  carefully  iu  her  basket,  will  on  the  morrow  take 
them  to  the  Norwich  Market  and  sell  them.  ” 

“ Autumn  Floods  ” shows  unmistakably  as  a photograph. 
In  this,  by  virtue  of  a slight  misuse  or  slip  in  the  use  of 
the  tools,  “ the  line  of  rush,  crowned  with  their  bursting 
seed  cases,”  which  breaks  up  and  emphasizes  the  foreground, 
is  far  less  sharp  than  the  greater  distance,  which  should 
not  be  the  case,  as  after  the  first  glance  the  eye  rests  on 
these  rush  plants.  Our  artist  could  not  perhaps  bring  his 
mind  to  sacrifice  so  fine  a picture,  but  he  should  have  done 
so,  even  if  he  had  to  wait  a year  for  making  the  fresh 
exposures  which  would  have  yielded  the  fruit  of  the  whole 
labour.  To  <lo  the  best  possible,  one  must  be  courageous 
iu  rejecting,  and  industrious  in  acting  on  each  lesson. 

We  have  no  such  fault  to  find  with  “ The  Sedge 
Harvest,”  a delightful  piece  of  composition.  “ It  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  watch  the  slowly -gliding  boat  with  its 
heavy  load  being  laboriously  jmlled  through  the  water 
ways  by  these  stalwart  oarsmen,”  says  our  author.  His 
picture  emphasizes  his  woi'da. 

Attractive  indeed  is  the  last  of  the  series,  “ The  Wind- 
mill,’’ but  one  peculiarity  of  this  is  its  excessive  sharpness 
right  through  from  foreground  to  distance  ; indeed,  it  al- 
most invites  us  to  take  up  a magnifier  for  further  exami- 
nation. Is  this  nature  1 may  be  asked,  and  does  any  human 
eye  see  all  in  front  of  it  anything  like  so  sharp  at  the  same 
time  ? Dr.  Emerson  should  be  well  qualified  to  answer 
this  question.  We  would  like  to  see  the  same  view  taken 
with  a somewhat  larger  stop  and  the  foreground  focussed. 

Altogether  Dr.  Emerson  has  in  this  last  series  done 
an  excellent  thing,  and  should  the  time  come  when  photo- 
graphers in  general  do  similarly,  artists  will  not  speak  of 
photography  as  they  very  often  do  at  present. 

The  reproduction  by  the  Autotype  Company  is  such  as 
to  add  to  their  existing  high  reputation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

In  commencing  our  second  notice,  we  may  mention  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  keep  the  show  open  till 
the  17th  of  the  present  month. 

The  awards  already  announced  are  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exhibitors,  and  the  following  is  a list  of  the 
recipients  : — 

Class  A. — Cameras  and  fittings  : medal — H.  AVatson  and  Sous  ; 
certificates  -Qeo.  Hare,  J R.  Gotz.  “Detective”  cameras: 
medal — W.  \V.  Rouch  and  Co.  ; certificates— R.  and  J.  Reck, 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  (per  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.). 
Appliances  for  paper  and  film  photography  : medal — the  East- 
man Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  Tripods  and  studio  stands  : 
medal — W.  Watson  and  Sons  ; certificate — W.  Ford  Stanley. 
Studio  furniture:  medal— Marion  and  Co.;  certificate — Oscar 
Schdlzig. 

Class  B. — Lenses;  The  awards  in  this  section  are  not  yet 
made.  Instantaneous  and  time  shutters  : medal— J.  H.  Dall- 
meyer  ; certificate — Eidsforth  and  Mudford.  Finders  and  view 
meters : No  award.  Enlarging  apparatus  : medal — George 

Houghton  and  Son  ; certificate — Noakes  and  Son.  Lanterns  : 
medal — Docwra  ; certificate — Noakes  and  Son  ; special  medal — 
Awarded  for  automatic  gas  governor,  Oakley  and  Co.  Appli- 
ances for  artificial  illumination  : medal — Marion  and  Co.  ; certi- 
ficate— Mawsou  and  Swan.  Stereoscopes  : No  award. 

Class  C. — Cheap  and  popular  sets  : medal — Underwood  and 
Co.,  per  Mawson  and  Swan  ; certificate — Marion  and  Co. 

Class  D. — Dry  plates  and  film : medal — Paget  Prize  Plate  Co. ; 
certificates  of  equal  merit — Thomas  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  P.eer- 
naert  and  Co.  (per  J.  Mothersill.J 

Class  E. — Mounts  : medal — Marion  and  Co.  ; certificates — 
Kleffel  and  Co.,  and  Woolflf  (per  Oscar  Scholzig)  for  novelty. 
Mouldings  and  frames  : medal — Eede  Butt  and  Son  (for  mould- 
ing) ; certificate— Couch  and  Co.  (for  frame.s).  Albums  and 
cases  : medal — Marion  and  Co.  ; certificate — D.  A.  Lowthime. 

Class  F. — General  appliances  and  plant  ; medal — JIarion  and 
Co.;  certificate — Mawson  and  Swan;  special  medal— G. 
Houghton  and  Son  (for  portable  dark-room)  ; special  certificates 
— Awarded  to  Photo -Artists’  Association  (for  Marriott’s  Auto- 
matic Centrifugal  Print  Washer),  James  Swift  and  Son  (for  ap- 
paratus and  microscopes  arranged  for  photo-micrography),  and 
W.  Tylar,  for  general  exhibit  under  this  class. 

Class  G. — Cycles  fitted  for  photographic  purposes  : medal — 
The  Success  Cycle  Co.  ; certificate — Marriott  and  Cooper. 

Photographs. — Class  A. — Green  Brothers  (pro.),  medal ; 
H.  Collis  Pettitt  (pro.),  Chas.  Jacquin  (pro.),  Harry  Pointer, 
certificates  ; Geo.  Davison  (ama.),  medal  (the  silver  medal  pre- 
sented by  the  Amateur  Photographer  is  also  awarded  to  this 
exhibitor)  ; Carl  Norman  (pro.),  medal  ; B.  G.  Wilkinson,  jun. 
(ama. ),  certificate  ; Bussell  and  Sons  (pro.),  certificate;  Frith 
and  Co.  (pro.),  medal ; J.  B.  Hilditch  (ama.),  medal  ; C.  Cheald 
(pro.),  certificate;  Richard  Keene  (pro.),  medal;  M.  P.  Cop- 
land (ama.),  certificate  ; Frank  Sutcliffe  (pro.),  medal  ; W.  Cobb 
(pro.),  certificate  ; Symonds  and  Co.  (pro  ),  certificate  ; Hedges 
.and  Son  (pro.),  certificate  ; Lunden  (ama  ),  medal ; Colon  — 
(ama.),  certificate. 

Class  B. — W.  W.  Winter  (pro.),  medal  and  special  commenda- 
tion ; H.  Van  der  Weyde  (pro.),  medal  for  series,  and  certifi- 
cate ; J.  Lafayette  (pro.),  medal ; P.  Nadar  (pro.),  medal ; 
Jacolette  (pro.),  certificate  ; Webster  Brothers  (pro.),  certificate  ; 
Werner  and  Son  (pro.),  medal  ; G.  E.  Bicknell  (ama.),  W.  Ad- 
cock (ama  ),  certificates  ; W.  J.  Byrne  (pro.),  T.  J.  DLxon  (pro.), 
medals  ; Elliott  and  Fry  (pro.),  certificate. 

Class  C. — Lyd.  Sawyer  (pro.),  medal  ; Mayall  and  Co.  (pro.), 
W.  Shawcross  (pro.),  certificates  ; H.  P.  Robinson  (pro.),  medal  ; 
W.  H.  Gcddesand  Son  (pro.),  certificate  ; W.  Nicholson  (pro), 
P.  M.  Lawes  and  Son  (pro.),  Dixon  and  Sons  (pro.),  T.  J.  Hirst 
(ama.;,  medals  ; Dr.  Verwaest  ^ama.),  certificate  ; W.  Griggs 
(pro.),  medal  ; W.  A.  Powell  (pro.),  Maclure  and  Macdonald 
(pro.),  Gus.  Rainger  (pro.),  certificates  ; J.  R.  Dimlop  (.ama.), 
medal  ; S.  Francis  Clarke  (ama.),  A.  Piingle,  (ama.),  certificates. 
Special  for  carbon  : T.  G.  Whaite,  medal  ; W.  P.  Mar.-h  (pro..), 
certificate.  Genre : J.  Terras  (ama.),  medal ; Dr.  Alaboue  (ama.), 
certificate.  Still  life  : P.  Belliugard  (pro.),  medal  ; II.  Stevens 
(ama.),  certificate. 

Class  D. — Special  award  for  new  process  : The  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  and  Film  Co.,  medal.  Lantern  slides : Woodbury  Printing 
Co.,  medal ; G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  certificate  ; J.  Gale,  certificate. 
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Special  Aicards. — For  series  of  reproduction  in  platinotype  : 
medal  to  F.  W.  Edwards  (pro.),  with  very  high  commendation 
by  judges.  For  series  in  platinotype,  “ Andorro  Views,”  ; medal 
to  F.  H.  Deverill.  For  series  in  silver : medal  to  Dr.  Ernst 
Seligmann. 

Amongst  the  apparatus  exhibits  we  may  direct  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  to  the  exhibit  of  Marion  and  Co.; 
and  perhaps  our  amateur  readers  will  be  most  attracted 
by  Berthon’s  Collapsible  Portable  Studio — an  elegant  and 
convenient  tent,  easy  to  put  up  and  take  down.  It  is 
provided  with  a variable  opening  at  front,  and  can  be 
easily  turned  to  adapt  it  to  varying  conditions  of  lighting  ; 
indeed,  we  take  it  that  with  this  tent,  on  an  open  lawn,  the 
portraitist  would  have  some  distinct  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  glass  house.  One  serious  objection  to  this  tent 
seems  to  be  the  considerable  probability  of  the  women- 
folk of  the  household  taking  possession  of  it  as  a sitting 
place,  and  refusing  to  be  evicted  when  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher of  the  establishment  desires  to  use  his  camera. 
The  tent  should,  we  think,  have  a good  sale,  quite  apart 
from  its  photographic  use.  There  is  also  shown  a portable 
dark  tent  of  Berthon’s,  and,  judging  from  what  we  saw, 
we  think  it  likely  to  prove  convenient  in  use. 

Watson’s  exhibit  of  cameras  is  very  excellent,  and 
well  calculated  to  uphold  his  reputation  for  good  and 
careful  construction  ; and  the  double  action  camera  of 
Rouch  also  deserves  very  special  mention,  front  and  back 
being  interchangeable,  often  a matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Moreover,  with  Rouch’s  new  camera  one  can 
easily  adjust  the  centre  of  weight  of  the  camera  always 
immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  tripod  head.  A camera 
Crouch,  of  the  Barbican,  on  the  shut-down  front 
principle  now  so  Largely  adopted,  is  also  very  excellent  in 
its  details,  and,  moreover,  has  a flap  which  covers  the  ' 
focu.ssing  glass,  and  so  removes  the  most  common  objection 
to  this  form,  namely,  the  need  of  using  a case.  The  in- 
stjument  in  question  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  cut. 


We  can  hardly  leave  the  subject  of  cameras  without 
referring  to  a fine  instrument  made  by  the  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  New  York,  and  exhibited  by  the 
Eastman  Company.  It  is  a camera  for  making  large 
direct  portraits  in  the  studio,  and  taking  plates  24  by 
20  Inches,  focussing  out  to  6 feet.  The  dark  slide  is  pro- 
vided with  interior  bevil  gearing,  by  which  a plate  of  any 
smaller  size  can  be  conveniently  gripped  between  parallel 
jawp. 

Other  exhibits  of  the  Eastman  Company  require  no  ■ 
special  notice,  as  they  have  been  already  described  in  our 
columns ; this  latest  novelty,  “ Transferrotype,”  or  posi- 
tive stripping  film,  having  been  noticed  a few  weeks 
ago. 

Lowness  of  price  is  a very  characteristic  feature  of  the 
exhibits  of  .T.  H.  Skinner  and  Co.,  of  East  Dereham, 
Norfolk;  this  firm  supplying  a ‘‘boy’s”  set  of  j)hoto-‘ 
graphic  apparatus  for  3s.  6d.,  and  indeed  a set  capable  of 
being  used  for  the  taking  of  a very  passable  photograph 
indeed.  The  three-and-sixpenuy  set  includes  polished' 
mahogany  sliding  bellows,  ^-plate  camera  with  focussing-, 
screen,  dark -slide,  lens,  brass  fittings,  developing  and 
fixing  solutions,  packet  of  dry -plates,  and  instiuctions.  ‘ 
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rhe  purchaser  who  expects  a ten  guinea  set  for  3s.  6d. 
»ill  be  disappointed  ; but  he  who  only  expects  wonderful 
ralue  for  his  money,  and  apparatus  with  which  a careful 
ind  intelligent  worker  can  make  a photograph,  will  not 
)e  disappointed.  Skinner  and  Co.  also  supply  expensively- 
nade  cameras,  but  one  of  intermediate  price  (quarter-size, 
JOs.)  deserves  special  mention  as  appearing  likely  to  be  of 
■eal  service  for  hard  work  in  the  hands  of  the  tourist. 

Tylar’s  ingeniously  designed  and  constructed  novelties 
ire  displayed,  and  attract  much  attention  ; but  we  noticed 
lothing  of  importance  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
lescribed  in  the  Photographic  News. 

Lenses  by  Wray  and  Swift  are  shown,  and  these  rising 
nakers  of  photographic  objectives  show  considerable 
snterprise  in  endeavouring  to  make  their  instruments  con- 
venient for  photographers  to  use.  We  were  especially 
itruck  with  the  easy  working  and  convenience  of  the  “iris” 
liaphragms  as  now  fitted,  a double  scale  showing  the 
iperture  in  relation  to  focus,  and  also  the  intensity  accord- 
ng  to  the  standard  of  the  Photographic  Society. 


FRENCH  INSURANCE  (!OMPANIES. 

Last  week,  under  this  heading,  we  gave  some  particulars 
ixtracted  from  Galignuni,  as  to  the  procedure  of  a French 
nsurance  company  in  relation  to  the  insurance  of  photo- 
fraphic  goods.  The  following  extract  from  the  same  pub- 
ication,  but  of  date  February  2Gth,  gives  further  particu- 
ars  as  to  the  same  matter  : — 

“ The  action  of  Mr.  Stebbiug  against  a French  insurance 
jompany,  which  we  reported  a week  ago,  has  ended  in  a 
udgment  of  the  Court  for  less  than  half  the  sum  claimed, 
klr.  Stebbing  intends  to  appeal,  but  he  will  probably  go 
'urther  and  fare  worse.  The  moral  of  the  case  is,  that  any 
French  insurance  company  that  chooses  to  deal  liberally 
with  its  clients  may  make  a large  fortune.  A case  in 
wint,  from  the  history  of  insurance  in  England,  may 
prove  instructive  to  our  neighbours.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  a ship,  laden  with  gunpowder,  lying  in  the  Mersey, 
took  fire,  and  the  explosion  broke  all  the  windows  within 
many  miles.  Every  company,  with  one  exception,  refused 
to  pay  the  claims  of  insurers,  on  the  ground  that  the 
contingency  was  not  included  in  the  risk  covered.  The 
Royal  Insurance  Company  alone  paid  every  claim  in  full. 
The  result  is  that  the  Royal,  at  that  time  a small  com- 
pany, is  to-day  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  the 
United  Kingiora.” 


PRINTING-OUT  ON  OPAL,  AND  A SUCCESSFUL 
PRINTING-FRAME  FOR  THE  PURPOSE. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN  AND  R.  OFFORD. 

In  a series  of  thirteen  articles,  published  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  between  March,  1885,  and  October,  1886, 
we  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  question  of  printing- 
out  upon  gelatine  in  place  of  albumen.  The  chief  results 
of  some  hundreds  of  experiments  were  recorded,  and 
various  formulae  given,  by  which  diitinctly  good  prints 
were  obtained.  We  made  no  pretensions  to  novelty, 
except  in  the  employment  of  commercial  transfer  paper  as 
a basis  upon  which  to  work  in  one  direction,  and  in  the 
use  of  quantities  of  minute  auric  chloride  mixed  with  emul- 
sions to  facilitate  the  toning  of  the  prints. 

Treating  of  the  application  of  organified  chloride  of 
silver  emulsions  to  printing  on  opal  glass,  we  had  occasion 
to  point  out  the  advantages  po.ssessed  by  the  simple  print- 
ing-frame, the  invention  of  R.  Offord,  previously  fully 
described  in  a leading  article  in  the  Photographic  News 
of  March  14th,  1884.  and  illustrated  in  that  of  April  4th 
in  the  same  year.  The  subject  having  recently  cropped 
up,  we  think  it  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  the  ease  with 
which  those  convenient  frames  can  be  constructed  by  any 
photographer  with  a little  mechanical  skill.  The  illustra- 
tions will  make  clear  a few  words  of  description. 


The  materials  required  are,  a common  printing-frame* 
preferably  a size  larger  than  the  negatives  to  be  printed 
from,  so  that  a clear  glass  can  be  firmly  fixed  in  by  the 
corners  with  a little  shellac,  or  some  cement,  such  as 
Prout’s  glue  ; on  this  the  negative  can  be  adjusted  and 
secured  by  narrow  strips  of  gummed  paper  across  two 
opposite  corners,  a piece  of  stout  zinc  plate  a little  longer 
than  the  back  of  the  frame,  a few  one-inch  wire  nails, 
and  a few  one-inch  circles  of  india-rubber  rather  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  perfectly 
smooth  on  one  side.  The  illustration  represents  the  back 
of  a 5 by  4 printing-frame,  the  size  suitable  for  small 


work,  and  the  same  in  partial  section.  Remove  the 
wooden  back  of  the  frame  and  cut  the  zinc  to  shape,  as  in 
fig.  1.  Make  the  four  holes  p,  p,  p,  p,  in  corners  accu- 
rately to  fit  on  four  wire  nails.  Lay  the  zinc  on  the  frame, 
as  shown,  and  drive  the  nails  through  the  holes,  upright, 
which  is  more  easily  managed  if  a fine  bradawl  is  used 
first  to  bore  the  wood  in  the  exact  centre  of  each  hole. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  nails  with  cutting  pliers,  and  see 
that  they  are  perfectly  upright,  and  that  one  end  of  zinc 
and  frame  is  distinctly  marked.  The  zinc  can  tlien  be 
taken  off  and  replaced  in  perfset  register  as  often  as  re- 
quired. The  same  effect  can  be  partly  secured  by  hinging 
one  end  of  a wooden  or  metal  back  by  a pair  of  good 
hinges,  but  this  does  not  allow  for  variations  in  the  thick- 
ness of  negative  and  opal  glass.  Then  take  one  of  the 
circles  of  rubber,  and  having  made  a small  hole  through 
the  centre  of  the  zinc,  rivet  the  former  to  the  latter  by 
means  of  a nail,  which  can  easily  be  done  if  the  head  of 
the  nail  is  large  enough  round,  and  is  filed  smooth  inside, 
the  sharp  edges  being  removed.  The  head  thus  forms  a 
washer,  and  the  riveting  being  done  outside  the  zinc  the 
rubber  should  .assume  the  form  of  a cup  or  sucker,  aud, 
being  moistened  with  a touch  of  glycerine  and  water, 
will  adhere  securely  when  pressed  on  to  the  opal. 

Fig.  2 shows  the  arrangement  complete : s the  sucker, 
0 the  opal,  n the  negative,  q fixed  glass,  z zinc  back,  and p 
nails,all  in  proportion.  If  the  head  of  the  nail  will  notdo,  a 
small  washer  must  be  cut  out  of  a piece'of  stout  tin  jdate,  or 
of  brass,  with  a hole  to  fit  the  nail.  The  latter  is  then 
put  through  the  zinc  the  other  way,  and  the  rivetting 
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done'inside.  If  the  rubber  is  good,  and  the  fixing  of  it 
effective,  and  if,  when  not  in  use,  it  is  left  wnpreso^,  one 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  for  small  pieces  of  opal  up  to 
C.D.V.  size  ; beyond  that,  two  or  three  may  be  employed, 
or  even  more.  With  indifferent  rubber,  roughly  arrangerl, 
it  is  safer  always  to  have  two  close  together.  For  a durable 
arrangement  we  prefer  stout  tin  plate  instead  of  zinc,  as  the 
latter,  being  soft,  has  a tendency  to  wear  in  the  holes. 
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We  understaiul  that  a frame  similar  to  this  has  been  showu 
lately  as  a novelty,  but  we  have  not  ^een  it.  We  would 
merely  refer  our  readers  to  those  numbers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  for  1881,  mentioned  above,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  frame  therein  described  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  one  in  our  illustration. 

A striking  instance  of  the  satisfactory  employment  of 
one  sucker  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  some  few  years  ago. 
One  of  R.  Offord’s  frames,  precisely  similar  to  the  above, 
was  shown  by  W.  M.  Ashman,  with  an  opal  print  therein, 
which  had  purposely  been  examined  six  times,  and  re- 
placed, without  showing  any  trace  of  being  out  of  register. 
No  special  precaution  is  requisite,  but  of  course  the  back 
with  the  opal  attached  can  more  easily  be  removed  if  it 
is  lifted  at  each  corner  at  once,  and  so  kept  parallel  with 
the  frame.  The  same  plan  should  be  adopted  upon 
replacing  the  back.  The  print  when  finished  will  come 
away  from  the  sucker  by  sliding  it  to  one  end,  and  here 
also  the  glycerine  and  water  are  useful. 

As  there  is  no  pad,  we  have  found  it  sometimes  useful 
to  place  a piece  of  stout  cloth,  or  a few  folds  of  paper, 
between  the  back  and  the  springs  of  the  frame.  The  in- 
side of  the  zinc  should  be  painted  black. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  others  having  proved  the 
utility  of  this  simple  contrivance,  with  which  several  have 
been  well  pleased. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  series  of  articles  on 
gelatiuo-chloride  of  silver,  several  efforts  have  been  made 
to  introduce,  commercially,  printing-papers  manufactured 
with  gelatine,  silver  chloride,  and  organic  salts ; such  as 
that  of  Oberuetter,  which  seems  to  us  to  give  very  fine 
results  ; and  occasionally  we  have  observed  advertise- 
ments of  opal  glass  with  some  compound  chloride  emul- 
sion, such  as  we  have  described.  This  shows  that  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  are  being  carried  on,  and  we  feel 
sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be  a considerable 
demand  for  some  substitute  for  albumen,  which  will 
print  as  quickly,  and  give  greater  brilliancy  in  the  shadows. 
Our  experience  teaches  us  that  with  a citro-chloride 
emulsion  spread  on  paper  or  opal,  or  even,  better  still, 
with  a gelatinized  paper  suitably  salted,  and  sensitized 
on  a silver  bath,  it  is  possibie  to  print  up  dense  high  lights 
without  obscuring  the  darker  details ; the  process  of 
printing  appearing  to  stop  just  at  that  point  where  albu- 
menized  paper  begins  to  bronze  and  blacken  hopeles.-ly. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  weak  negatives,  by  printing  a 
little  slowly,  such  papers  will  give  far  superior  results  to 
albumen. 

To  experimentalists  we  would  give  a word  or  two  of  sug- 
gestion. The  tendency  exhibited  by  organic  chloride  emul- 
sions to  turn  slightly  yellow  is  ofteii  found  to  be  a great 
drawback  to  their  employment,  especially  on  opal.  The 
colour  we  speak  of  is  not  removable  by  hypo,  or  by  acid 
and  alum.  It  seems  to  be  a staining  of  the  gelatine.  We 
conducted  a series  of  experiments  in  this  direction  which 
proved  that  if  the  effect  cannot  be  traced  to  the  overheat- 
ing of  the  gelatine,  or  the  employment  of  stale  or  weak 
hypo  solution,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  excess  of 
organic  salt  employed.  This  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  a 
plain  acid  chloride  unwashed  emulsion.  We  prepared  a 
mixture  of  gelatine  .and  various  salts  at  as  low  a temjiera- 
ture  as  po.»sible,  coated  opal  plates,  and  kept  them  with 
no  special  precaution  against  air  or  slight  damp.  The 
result  was,  that  all  containing  organic  salts  were  more  or 
less  stained,  chlorides  quite  white.  Hence  an  excess  of 
any  such  salt  as  sodium  citrate  is  very  likely,  with  even 
gentle  heat,  to  produce  discolouration.  At  the  same 
time,  the  difficulty  in  making  pure  silver  citrate  without 
a little  excess  of  the  citrate  salt  makes  it  impossible  to 
avoid  that  excess.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  chromic  acid  colour  test  for  free  silver  is  use- 
less, as  that  acid  decomposes  silver  citrate  ; and,  of  course, 
a chloride  test  acts  in  a similar  manner  by  substituting 
UCl  for  citric  acid. 


This  is  partly  why  we  recommended  the  making  of 
separate  emulsions  of  chloride  and  citrate,  and  washing 
each  to  remove  as  much  of  the  nitrates  and  citrates  as 
are  not  required  to  render  the  printing  vigorous.  We 
observed  that  the  iiotassium  salt  was  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  yellow  tint  than  that  of  sodium  or  ammonium. 
This  salt  is  also  more  prone  to  exhibit  that  special 
characteristic  of  all  the  citrates,  namely,  the  tendency  to 
consulate  gelatine.  Upon  keeping  an  emulsion  made  with 
excess  of  citrate,  it  is  very  liable  to  become  insoluble  for 
that  reason  ; and  we  have  known  of  three  days  being 
.sufficient  to  bring  about  that  result.  Our  investigations 
in  this  direction  are  yet  progressing,  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  ample  field  for  careful  experiment,  and  sufficient 
to  interest  either  the  professional  or  amateur  who  cares 
for  such  work. 


INSTANTANEOUS  STUDIES. 

No.  14.— Charitable  Photography. 

Jlr.i  Jellahy.  Do  you  know  that  I have  taken  up  photo- 
graphy ? 

rmuspeding  Friend.  Really  ! 1 was  not  aware  you 
had  an  interest  in  such  matters.  I thought  your  time 
was  entirely  occupied  with  the  poor  heathen  in  Africa. 

ifrs.  Jellab)/.  So  it  is — at  least  almost  entirely  ; but  for 
all  that  I’ve  found  time  to  practise  tsking  photographs. 
The  occupation,  I .assure  you,  is  most  fascinating. 

Umuspectiny  Friend.  So  I've  heard.  And  how  are  you 
getting  on  1 

Mre.  Jellahif.  Oh,  splendidly.  You’ll  scarcely  believe  it, 
but  I’ve  brought  my  camera  with  me  (prodnees  leather  box 
with  handle). 

Unsuspecting  Friend  {icith  surprise).  That  ? Dear  me,  I 
fhought  it  was  a missionary  collecting  box. 

Mrs.  .Tellaby.  Oh,  well,  I had  the  name  of  the  “Mission 
to  the  Boriah  Boolah  Gahs  of  Central  Africa  ” put  on  the 
box,  because  I thought  it  looked  well.  But  do  let  me  try 
and  take  your  photograph. 

Unsuspecting  Friend.  But  you  cannot  take  a photograph 
in  this  room  ? 

Mrs.  Jellaby.  Indeed  I can.  You  see,  I have  all  the 
apparatus  here  {produces  a folding  tripod  from  leather  case). 
On  the  outside  of  this  case  I have  had  the  words  “ Mission 
to  the  Wagga  Waggas  of  Central  Australia.”  Very  com- 
plete, is  it  not  ? 

Unsuspecting  Friend.  Exceedingly  so. 

Mrs.  Jellaby.  Now,  will  you  sit  down  in  this  chair? 
Ah  ! a little  nearer  the  light,  if  you  please. 

Unsuspecting  Friend.  But  it  is  giving  you  so  much 
trouble. 

Mr.s.  Jdlaby : Not  at  all.  {Poses  sitter  and  tales  photo- 
graph). Thank  you. 

Unsuspecting  Friend:  Can  I see  it? 

Mrs.  Jdlaby : Not  yet.  But  I’m  sure  it’s  a lovely  por- 
trait. You’ve  no  idea  what  a charming  expres.sion  you  had. 
Now.  how  many  copies  would  you  like  to  have  ? 

Unsuspecting  Friend : Oh,  you  are  too  kind,  hut  1 must 
leave  it  to  you.  I’m  sure  I should  be  quite  satisfied  with 
one. 

Mrs.  Jdlaby : One!  Ridiculou.s.  You  must  have  half- 
a-dozen  at  least  I’ll  tell  you  why.  You  see,  I’m  collect- 
ing subscriptions  for  my  two  favourite  missions  which  .are 
doing  such  valuable  work,  and  I generally  ask  those  who 
sit  for  their  photograph  to  contribute  say  at  the  rate  of 
ten  shillings  the  dozen.  The  price  really  is  very'  low,  and 
you  see  the  system  has  this  advantage  : you  get  something 
tangible  for  your  money.  Of  course  the  consciousness  that 
you  are  doing  good  to  the  poor  heathen  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  motive  for  contributing  a trifle,  but  we  must 
stoop,  I am  afraid,  to  the— may  1 say  the  mercenary  side 
of  human  nature  ? 

Unsuspecting  Friend  {taken  aback).  You  wish  me  to  pay 
for  the  photographs  ? 
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Mrf.  Jellaby  (sweetly).  Oh,  I don’t  insist.  I don’t  even 
ask.  I was  merely  explaining  my  new  method.  Of  course 
I don’t  set  any  value  on  my  own  time,  which  I’m  only  too 
glad  to  .-pend  on  the  service  of  the  missions. 

Unsuspecting  Friend.  Oh  well,  I suppose  I had  better 
have  half  a dozen.  I’m  very  glad  I’ve  been  photographed, 
for  I hav’nt  had  a photograph  for  years.  Singularly 
enough,  I was  thinking  of  going  to  a Regent  Street  photo- 
grapher next  week. 

Mrs.  Jellaby.  (greatly  elated.)  Then  I’ve  saved  you  all 
the  trouble,  you  see. 

Uiwuspecting  Friend.  Yes,  lam  much  obliged. 

Mrs.  Jellaby.  Don’t  name  it.  I will  send  you  your 
copies  as  soon  as  they  are  printed.  Thanks  (pockets  five 
shillings).  Good  morning. 

A MONTH  LATER. 

Unsuspecting  Friend  (reading  letter).  “ Dear  Mrs.  Smith, 
I send  you  six  copies  of  your  photographs.  They  are  not 
quite  so  good  as  I should  have  liked,  but  your  window 
was  small,  and  the  light  was  bad.  Still,  I am  quite  sure, 
whenever  you  look  at  them,  they  will  remind  you  of  the 
poor  Boriah  Boolahs  and  Wagga  Waggas.” 

Unsuspecting  Friend  (in  dismay).  I should  think  they 
would,  indeed.  ^Vhy,  they  are  as  black  as  soot  ! 

[Nb/e. — Mrs.  Jellaby’s  photography  does  not  equal  her 
zeal.] 


OXY^GEN  IN  STEEL  CY'LINDERS. 

BY  CHAS.  H.  CATHCART. 

Now  that  compressed  oxygen  in  steel  cylinders  is  coming 
so  largely  into  use  for  the  limelight  and  other  purposes, 
it  is  quite  time  that  a cheap  and  simple  method  was  de- 
vised for  ascertaining,  whenever  required,  the  amount  of 
gas  that  a cylinder  contains.  That  this  is  a matter  of  im- 
portance no  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny.  To  the  hirer  of 
a cylinder  it  is  often  of  consequence  to  know,  after  an 
evening”s  lantern  entertainment,  whether  he  has  sufficient 
of  the  gas  left  to  last  him  fora  second  evening,  or  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a re-fill.  To  the  exhibitor  who 
possesses  his  own  cylinder  it  is  of  still  greater  importance 
that  he  should  be  able  to  guage  its  contents.  The  feeling 
of  uncertainty,  when  in  the  presence  of  an  audience,  as  to 
whether  your  cylinder  contains  sufficient  or  just  insuffi- 
cient gas  to  last  the  required  time  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant that  can  be  experienced,  and  if  from  any  cause 
the  entertainment  be  prolonged  beyond  the  prescribed  time, 
this  feeling  becomes  in  proportion  more  intense  ; for  the 
operator  well  knows  that  the  extinction  of  the  light  would 
have  a moat  disastrous  efiect  on  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. A knowledge  that  he  had  enough  gas  might  have 
saved  him  from  this  mental  strain,  and  also  from  one  of 
its  possible  results,  viz.,  showing  his  slides  upside  down  or 
wrong  way  round. 

The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  he  in 
no  way  desires  :o  pose  as  the  inventor  of  a new  method 
for  determining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a steel  cylinder. 
His  object  is  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
method  used  for  numberless  other  purposes,  but  which,  so 
far  as  he  is  aware,  is  not  generally  known  as  employed  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  may  be  used  with  perfect  ease  and 
certainty,  and  a minimum  of  cost.  The  method  is  simply 
one  of  weighing  ! The  only  apparatus  required  consists  of 
a common  pair  of  kitchen  scales  and  weights.  At  first 
thought,  it  would  appear  that  the  weight  of  the  gas  would 
be  almo.’t  inappreciable  .os  compared  with  that  of  a 
heavy  steel  cylinder.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  A cubic  foot  of  oxygen  weighs  1‘431  oz.,  or 
in  other  words  1 oz.  weight  of  oxygen  occupies  ON 
(0‘699  exactly)  cub.  ft.,  at  standard  temperature  and 
pressure.  All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  one  of  these  cylinders, 
is,  after  removing  any  loose  parts,  simply  to  weigh  it. 
. The  weight  of  the  cylinder  when  “ empty  ” has  then  to  be 


deducted  from  the  weight  shown  on  the  scales,  and  the 
remainder,  multiplied  by  07,  will  give  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  (at  standard  temperature  and  pressure)  that  the 
cylinder  contains.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
with  the  author’s  own  12  ft.  cylinder  : — 

Weight  of  cylinder  “full ” ...  14  lbs.  15^  ozs. 

„ „ “empty”...  13  lbs.  14^  ozs. 

Weight  of  oxygen  “ full  ” ...  17  ozs. 

Volume  „ „ 17X'7  = 1T9 — say  12  cub.  ft. 

Weight  of  cylinder  after  one 
hour’s  run  with  lime-light  ...  14  lbs.  lOj  ozs. 

Weight  of  cylinder  “ empty  ”...  13  lbs.  144  ozs. 

„ „ oxygen  in  cylinder...  12  ozs. 

Volume  of  oxygen  12  X •7=8'4 — or,  say,  8^  cub.  ft. 

indicating  a consumption  of  3i  cub.  ft.  of  gas. 

In  the  event  of  the  weight  of  the  “ empty  ” cylinder 
not  being  known,  as  may  be  the  case  when  hired,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  quantity  of  gas  remaining  after  use  can 
easily  be  determined  if  the  cylinder  be  weighed  when 
“ full,”  and  assuming  that  it  was  filled  with  a specified 
amount.  Each  ounce  decrease  in  weight  will  then  indi- 
cate a lo.ss  of  ON  cub.  ft.  It  will  be  found  that  any  pair 
of  scales  that  will  turn  to  half-an-ounce  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  as  the  weighing 
will  generally  be  done  at  home,  any  error  from  discrepancy 
in  weights  may  be  avoided.  It  may  be  said.  Why  not  use 
a pressure-guage  1 Do  so  by  all  means,  if  you  like  to  pay 
for  it,  but  this  very  handy  instrument  costs  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  cylinder  itself,  and  is  there- 
fore a somewhat  expensive  luxury. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  believes  that  he  has  touched 
on  a point  which,  though  by  no  means  new,  has  hitherto 
been  overlooked  by  users  of  compressed  oxygen,  and 
trusts  that  the  above  remarks  may  be  useful  to  those  of 
his  photographic  brethren  who  have  selected  the  optical 
lantern  for  a pastime. 


A NEW  TRANSPARENT  FILM. 

BY  K.  C.  BEACH.* 

M'lTUiN  the  last  three  years  numerous  efibrts  have  been  made 
to  furnish  to  the  photographic  world  several  substitutes  for 
glass  as  a support  for  the  sensitive  film  intended  to  be  equally 
as  good,  extremely  light,  and  non-breakable. 

We  have  seen  paper  made  translucent  with  castor  oil  exten- 
sively used  ; but  the  messy  and  troublesome  manipulation  over- 
balanced its  other  desirable  qualities.  Succeeding  this  has  been 
introduced  the  double  film,  on  a paper  support,  by  means  of 
which  the  negative  film  can  be  removed  and  transferred  from 
the  paper  to  glass  or  a gelatine  skin  after  development  and 
fixing. 

Thus,  though  the  manipulation  requires  more  practical  ex- 
perience than  when  ordinary  paper  is  used,  a flexible  film  per- 
fectly transparent,  free  from  grain,  and  equal  to  glass,  is  ob- 
tained. 

It  would  seem  that  the  additional  operation  of  separating  the 
sensitized  film  from  the  paper  support  and  attaching  it  to  a 
transparent  film  or  skin  of  tough  gelatine  might  be  avoided  by 
coating  the  gelatine  skin  itself  with  the  sensitive  emulsion. 
I presume,  however,  this  has  been  thought  of,  but  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  paper  as  a support  is  perhaps  more  pUable  and 
more  easily  coated.  At  any  rate,  the  transfer  process  seems  to 
me  too  complicated  for  the  average  amateur  to  easily  master, 
and  one  which  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  employ,  unless  a 
long  journey  in  a foreign  countrj’  is  to  be  undertaken,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  and  have  on  hand  a large  supply  of 
material,  having  the  least  possible  weight.  What  is  wanted  is 
support  for  the  sensitive  film,  which  shall  be  as  light  as  paper, 
transparent  as  glass,  resisting  the  action  of  water  and  other 
acids  and  alkalies  like  glass,  and  capable  of  retaining  its  original 
size  and  shape  throughout  the  necessary  manipulations. 

Then,  when  the  negative  is  developed  and  fixed,  it  is  precisely 
as  if  on  glass,  transparent,  quick  printing,  and  non-breakable  ; 
all  after  transferring  operations  being  unnecessary. 

• Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Fhotegrapbeis  of  New  York. 
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A step  iQ  this  direction  was  the  Woodbury  film,  which  I ex- 
hibited before  this  Society  a little  over  a year  ago.  The  support 
employed  was  a special  thin  paper  treated  with  a resinous  sub- 
stance to  make  it  transparent,  and  coated  on  both  sides  with 
gelatine  sensitive  emulsion.  The  film  was  quite  delicate  when 
wet,  and  easily  torn.  When  dry,  it  presented  a peculiar  crinkled 
or  wrinkled  appearance,  which  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Last  fall,  a new  transparent  film  based  on  the  invention  of 
Francis  H.  Froedman,  a chemist,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  intro- 
duced, and  is  now  supplied  by  the  Vergara  Film  Company,  of 
London.  This  is  the  film  which  I wish  to  exhibit  and  explain 
to  you  to-night,  samples  of  which  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  the 
Company.  The  film  is  patented  in  England,  but  not  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn  ; hence,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  made  successfully  here. 

An  extract  from  the  patent  says  that  the  best  gelatine,  either 
the  hard  or  soft  kind,  is  used,  according  to  circumstances,  which 
is  soaked  for  a certain  time  in  water  to  soften  it  ; it  is  then 
heated  on  a water  bath,  having  additional  water  added  until  it 
is  completely  dissolved.  Then  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
is  added  to  the  hot  solution,  and  also  certain  proportions  of 
alcohol  and  glycerine  to  make  the  solution  flow  well,  and  give 
the  film  pliability. 

The  formula  which  works  well  is  as  follows  : — 

Take  of  the  best  hard  gelatine 3 parts 

Water  ...  ...  ...  24  „ 

G per-cent,  solution  bichromate  of  potash  4 „ 

Alcohol  4 „ 

Glycerine part 

This  is  filtered  through  a flannel,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  film  is  prepared  on  a glass  pUte  treated  with  talc.  The 
plate  is  first  coated  with  enamel  collodion,  washed  and  drained, 
then  coated  with  the  hot  bichromated  gelatine  solution  on  a 
levelled  marble  slab,  and  dried,  free  from  dust,  at  a temperature 
of  65®  to  70®  F.  In  place  of  collodion,  the  gelatine  may  be  put 
directly  on  the  glass,  provided  a rubber  edging  solution  is  used. 

The  bichromate  plate,  when  dry,  is  next  exposed  to  sunlight 
or  shade  until  it  is  made  insoluble,  as  will  be  indie;  ted  iu  the 
change  from  a yellow  to  a brown  colour  ; it  is  then  washed  in 
water  sufficiently  to  remove  any  soluble  bichromate  salts  not 
affected  by  exposure  to  light,  and  is  lastly  immersed  in  a solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  or  its  compounds,  which  bleaches  the  film 
and  renders  it  more  transparent.  When  sufficiently  acted  upon 
by  the  acid,  the  plate  bearing  the  film  is  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water  until  no  more  acidity  is  perceptible. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  the  film  is  next  coated  in  the  usual 
way  with  the  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  then  dried,  and  stripped 
from  its  glass  support  by  cutting  around  the  edges.  The  film 
may  be  made  in  long  lengths  suitable  for  the  roll  holder. 

It  is  perfectly  smooth  and  flat,  and  looks  very  much  like  a 
thin  glass  plate.  It  is  not  affected  by  hot  or  cold  water,  and  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  The  patent  is  dated 
May  3,  1887. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  film  is 
virtually  nothing  more  than  an  insoluble  gelatine  skin,  rendered 
nearly  colourless  by  sulphurous  acid,  coated  with  a sensitive 
emulsion. 

From  a few  experiments  I have  made  with  the  film,  I am 
convinced  that  it  can  be  treated  just  as  easy  and  certain  as  glass, 
and  is  much  better  than  paper,  because  it  is  quite  tough,  like 
leather,  and  will  not  tear.  I have  discovered  that  very  cold 
weather  causes  the  film  to  curl  some  on  the  emulsion  coated  side, 
while  in  a temperature  of  60®  or  70®  F.  it  will  flatten  out  nearly 
straight.  I use  the  film  on  an  ordinary  Eastman  carrier,  which 
clamj)s  the  edges  down  flat.  It  may  be  slid  in  an  ordinary  plate- 
holder  with  a thin  plate  at  the  back.  But  the  special  carrier  is 
the  be.4. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  governed  by  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  emulsion  put  on  it.  In  making  a test  with  Warnerke’s 
sensitometer,  using  a strong  potash  developer,  I find  the  highest 
number  registered  is  17,  while  a Cramer  40  plate  registers  22. 
Both  were  developed  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  developer  for 
five  minutes.  The  highest  numbers  can  be  seen  by  holding  the 
plate  or  film  over  a piece  of  white  paper.  Cramer’s  plate  is, 
therefore,  ahead  on  sensitiveness. 

The  development  of  an  exposed  film  is  very  simple,  and  is 
carried  on  precisely  like  a plate.  The  film  should  first  be  soaked 
in  water  not  colder  than  60°F.,  for  perhaps  two  minutes,  until  it 
lies  flat.  If  the  water  is  very  cold  the  corners  and  edges  will 
at  first  curl  upward  a little.  Then  the  water  is  drained  ofi'  and 


the  developer  applied.  That  recommended  is  the  pyro  and 
ammonia  developer,  but  I find  the  potash  developer  based  on  my 
formula  works  excellently.  On  the  sample  films  I have  brought, 
I employed  three  grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce,  and  six  grains  of 
potash.  The  development  proceeds  gradually,  is  under  perfect 
control,  and  the  film  in  the  wet  state  can  be  easily  removed  and 
examined  by  transmitted  light.  The  patented  tray  exhibited 
before  the  Society  a short  time  ago,  in  which  the  film  could  be 
clamped  to  form  its  bottom,  would  work  excellently,  since  the 
tray  acts  as  a frame  to  hold  the  film. 

After  development,  which  usually  takes  about  as  long  as  a 
plate,  the  film  is  removed  from  the  tray  by  taking  hold  of  one 
corner  and  sliding  it  out  on  a glass  plate  ; it  is  then  held  under 
the  tap  and  washed  for  a minute,  removed  from  the  plate,  and 
placed  i>icture  side  upwards  in  the  hypo  bath,  which  should  not 
be  too  cold  (strength,  1 oz.  to  4 oz  ■.  of  water) ; it  fixes  out  in  a 
few  minutes,  is  then  washed  for  half  an  hour  by  soaking  in  three 
or  four  changes  of  water.  Unless  the  film  is  completely  fixed  and 
well  washed  it  will  dry  out  with  a slight  yellow  tinge.  My  first 
experiment  iu  drying  the  film  was  to  place  it,  while  damp  and 
limp,  picture  side  upwards,  on  a glass  plate  ; then  I set  the  latter 
in  the  drying  rack.  In  the  morning  the  film  had  fallen  ofi’,  and 
was  somewhat  buckled  up.  But  the  rapidity  of  drying,  as  re- 
commended by  a special  process,  is  one  of  the  excellent  points, 
which  I will  demonstrate  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 

Removing  the  limp  and  leather-like  negative  from  the  wash 
water,  slightly  draining  off  the  surplus  water,  you  simply  put  it 
iu  a tray  and  pour  over  it  an  ounce,  or  less,  of  common  alcohol, 
and  let  it  soak  for  fifteen  minutes.  Before  the  end  of  that  time 
you  will  notice  that  the  film  becomes  quite  rigid.  After  soaking 
ii\  alcohol  I place  the  film  between  too  sheets  of  clean  blotting- 
paper,  and  bend  them  around  a paper  cylinder,  such  as  is  used 
for  mailing  purposes,  not  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  so 
that  the  coated  side  of  the  film  will  be  outward,  and  clamp  the 
paper  to  the  cylinder  by  two  or  three  elastic  bauds.  If  the  film 
is  removed  from  the  alcohol  before  the  time  specified,  it  will 
stick  in  places  to  the  blotting-paper. 

If  kept  in  a draft  of  warm,  dry  air  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
the  film  will  become  perfectly  hard  and  dry,  retaining,  of  course, 
the  curve  of  the  cylinder  ; but  when  put  in  a printing  frame 
under  pressure  it  is  made  quits  flat,  and  as  smooth  and  even  as 
a glass  plate. 

The  buckled  film  negative  spoken  of  I treated  in  this  way, 
wetting  it  first  until  it  was  limp,  soaking  iu  alcohol,  and  then 
bending  it  around  the  cylinder ; it  dried  perfectly  flat  and 
smooth.  Fresh  alcohol  should  be  used  for  each  separate  film. 

There  appears  to  be  no  better  way  to  dry  the  film  smooth.  I 
tried  squeezing  it  face  downwards  on  a sheet  of  vulcanised 
rubber,  but  when  dry  it  shrunk  and  buckled  up  unevenly,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  specimen  I have  brought.  If  the  film  is 
suspended  from  two  corners  on  a line  to  drain  and  dry,  it  will 
take  an  hour  or  more,  but  it  will  curl  inward  around  the  edges. 
This  may  be  overcome  somewhat  by  soaking  the  film  in  water 
containing  a small  percentage  of  glycerine  previous  to  drying. 
It  is  also  a good  plan  when  the  film  is  surface  dry  to  place  it  be- 
tween sheets  of  blotting-paper,  putting  the  latter  in  a printing 
frame  ; the  pressure  of  the  spring  will  case  the  film  to  dry  flat. 
The  film  does  not  frill,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  sensitive 
film  slipping  off  as  it  sometimes  does  on  glass  plates. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  film  is  adapted  for  photogravure 
purposes,  because  it  can  be  printed  from  on  either  side.  I 
estimate  it  to  be  about  of  *“oh  thick,  and  find  when  it 
is  printed  from  on  the  wrong  side  there  is  a slight  blur.  Still 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  film  may  not  be  made  sufficiently 
thin  to  be  used  from  either  side.  The  picture  on  the  film  may 
be  as  readily  intensified  or  reduced  as  on  glass. 

The  manifest  advantages  of  this  film  to  the  tourist  are  that 
it  supplies  all  the  good  qualties  of  glass  and  paper,  with  none  of 
their  drawbacks  ; being  as  light  as  paper,  large  quantities  can  be 
carried  in  a small  space. 

I submit  for  your  inspection  five  2J  inch  square  negatives 
made  by  contact  from  transparencies,  and  a strip  of  a part  of 
an  original  negative  made  on  a film  not  backed  with  collodion, 
accompanying  all  with  a silver  print.  These  were  sent  to  me 
by  the  Company  as  sjiecimens.  1 also  have  two  or  three  4 by  5 
negatives  made  by  myself,  one  exposed  instantaneously  with 
Iloover  shutter.  Boss  lens,  7 4 inch  focus,  f stop  ; another  time 
exposure  same  lens  three  seconds,  very  cloudy  at  time,  and 
an  over  exposed  negative  having  the  peculiar  buckling  ap- 
pearance obtained  by  drying  on  rubber.  1 also  have  a trans- 
parency made  by  contact  from  one  of  these  negatives,  deve- 
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loped  with  oxalate  of  potash  and  iron  ; also  a sample  of  the 
film,  a portion  of  which  was  dipped  in  hot  water  to  dissolve  off 
the  sensitive  film.  You  will  notice  the  remarkable  transparency 
of  the  shadows  in  all. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I close  with  the  hope  that  a 
film  equally  as  good  may  yet  be  produced  in  this  country  by 
some  of  our  energetic  manufacturers. 


A NEGLKCTED  METHOD  OF  SILVER  PRINTING. 

BY  CHAPLE3  L.  MITCHELL,  M.D.* 

Dbrinq  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  with  the  advent  into 
popular  use  of  the  dry  plate  processes  of  photography,  consider- 
able attention  has  been  given  to  different  methods  for  producing 
by  photographic  processes  various  artistic  effects  in  printing  the 
picture,  in  simulation  of  those  obtained  by  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  the  engraver  and  etcher.  The  albumen  silver  print 
reflects  the  general  popular  taste,  and  when  artistically  made,  is 
always  pleasing,  but  the  gloss  and  brilliancy  of  its  surface  soon 
becomes  monotonous  and  even  wearying,  and  the  eyes  seek  relief 
in  the  mellow  tones  and  soft  outlines  of  a well  executed  etching 
or  engraving.  This  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  various 
forms  of  bromide  paper,  “ Alpha  ” paper,  platinum  prints,  &c., 
all  of  which  seek  to  reproduce  on  a dead  or  mat  surface 
paper,  by  different  chemical  methods,  the  blacks,  purples,  greys, 
and  various  half-tones,  obtained  by  the  skilful  use  of  the 
engraver’s  tool,  and  to  give  effects  corresponding  to  those  found 
in  a fine  line  engraving. 

The  use  of  these  papers  has  led  to  consider.able  change  in  the 
styles  of  photographic  printing,  and  although  the  albumen  print 
will  probably  always  be  to  a very  large  majority  of  persons  “ the 
photograph,”  and  the  only  form  recognized  by  that  title,  there 
will  remain  a c msiderable  minority  to  whom  the  other  more 
novel  and  more  artistie  styles  of  photographic  printing  will  prove 
most  interesting  and  enjoyable.  The  use  of  bromide  paper  for 
preparing  prints,  and  particularly  for  enlargements,  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  yet  the  writer  feels  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  after  considerable  experience  in  its  use,  he  has  frequently 
been  disappointed  in  the  results  obtained  from  it.  For  enlarge- 
ments, which  can  afterwards  be  worked  up  with  the  stump  and 
crayon,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  for  contact  prints 
and  enlargements  of  moderate  size,  which  are  to  receive  no 
further  finishing,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  often  in  the 
finished  bromide  print  a lack  of  the  finer  details  of  the  picture, 
which  is  rather  disappointing  when  compared  with  a good 
albumen  print  prepared  from  the  same  negative.  Furthermore, 
the  process  is  to  a certain  extent  one  which  must  be  carried  on 
in  the  dark — in  a double  sense — for  not  until  the  paper  is 
exposed,  and  the  latent  image  has  commenced  to  show  itself 
under  the  influence  of  the  developing  solution,  does  the  operator 
know  whether  his  exposure  has  been  properly  timed  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  print,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  more  than 
partially  remedy  the  difficulty  by  influencing  or  modifying  the 
remainder  of  the  already  partially  completed  development.  It 
is  true  a succession  of  trials  will  soon  determine  the  proper  ex- 
posure for  any  one  negative,  but  this  takes  time  and  is  expensive, 
so  that  among  photographers,  and  particularly  amateurs,  to 
which  class  the  writer  now  mainly  addresses  himself,  the  remark 
is  often  heard,  “ Yes,  bromide  prints  are  very  beautiful  when 
you  can  get  them  just  right,  but  I find  much  difficulty  in  doing 
so,  and  but  few  negatives  produce  fine  results.  For  general 
work  I prefer  a good  albumen  print.” 

The  purpose  of  the  wiiter  this  evening  is  to  call  attention  to 
a style  of  silver  printing  once  quite  popular,  but  now  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse,  which  is,  while  probably  no  better  in  its 
finished  result  than  the  bromide  process  at  its  best,  yet  con- 
siderably more  certain  in  its  result,  at  least,  as  easy  in  its  | 
execution,  and  affords  a variety  in  effect  much  superior  to  that 
produced  by  the  bromide  process.  I allude  to  the  old  method  I 
of  printing  on  plain  paper,  sensitized  with  chloride  of  silver.  I 

ears  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  old  wet  plate  processes,  this  method  [ 
of  printing  was  quite  popular,  but  of  latter  years  it  seems  to  have 
dropped  almost  completely  out  of  sight,  and  there  is  but  brief 
mention  of  it  made  m the  different  technical  works  on  photo- 
graphic printing.  Yet  it  gives  results  which  are  so  extremely 
beautiful,  that  it  seems  but  proper  that  more  attention  should 
be  directed  to  it,  and  particularly  by  those  artistic  photographers 
who  are  always  seeking  new  and  beautiful  photographic  effects. 
In  portrait  work  it  gives  beautiful,  soft  outlines  and  warm  tones, 
and  for  landscapes,  architectural  studies,  genre  pictures,  copies 


of  old  engravings,  &c.,  it  gives  results  which,  for  softness,  delicacy, 
and  perfection  of  tint  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  method 
with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted.  With  it  a great  variety  of 
tores  can  be  obtained,  ranging  from  a sepia  or  a rich  brown  to  a 
deep  purple  or  even  black,  capable  of  reproducing,  in  many 
instances,  the  same  soft  and  warm  tints  of  an  old  mezzotint  or 
copper  plate  engraving.  Furthermore  as  the  process  is  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  albumen  printing,  the  period 
of  exposure  is  not  an  uncertain  quantity,  but  the  printing  can  be 
watched  as  it  goes  on  under  the  printing  frame,  and  the  depth 
of  the  print,  and  consequently  the  character  of  the  subsequent 
tone,  regulated  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  briefly  as  follows  ; The  paper 
used  should  be  an  ordinary  plain  white  paper — Rives,  for  instance 
— with  a moderately  smooth  surface.  This  is  to  be  salted  in  the 
usual  manner  withasoluble  alkaline  chloride  (sodium  or  ammon- 
ium), a small  quantity  of  gelatine  or  albumen  being  added  to  the 
bath,  so  as  to  give  a slight  size  to  the  paper,  and  the  paper  sub- 
sequently well  dried.  Such  paper  can  generally  be  procured 
from  the  dealers,  already  prepared,  and  the  writer  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  Morgan’s  Salted  Mat  Surface  paper,  obtained 
from  Messrs.  McCollin  and  Co.,  of  this  city.  Other  varieties  of 
white  paper  with  a rougher  surface,  corresponding  in  grain  to 
the  “ C ” Bromide  paper,  may  be  prepared  in  a similar  manner, 
and  the  writer  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  further  experiments  in 
thi.s  direction. 

This  prepared  and  salted  paper  is  now  to  be  sensitized.  This 
is  done  by  floating  it  on  a sensitizing  bath  composed  of  fifty 
grains  e.ach  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  fluid 
ounce  of  water.  This  bath  should  be  kept  slightly  alkaline  by 
the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  silver  carbonate  (produced 
by  adding  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the 
bath),  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  being  always  poured  or 
filtered  off  from  the  precipitated  silver  carbonate  before  the  bath 
is  used.  The  paper  shoidd  be  allowed  to  float  on  this  bath  for 
from  three  to  five  minutes — three  in  summer,  five  in  winter — 
and  then  hung  up  to  drain  and  dry.  All  these  operations  must, 
of  course,  be  performed  in  a darkened  room,  the  same  as  in 
silvering  albumen  paper. . When  thoroughly  dry,  the  sensitized 
paper  must  be  fumed  with  ammonia  for  filteen  minutes,  in  the 
fuming  box,  and  is  then  ready  to  print.  This  is  done  by  ex- 
posing it,  under  the  negative,  to  the  sun,  in  the  usual  printing 
frame.  The  paper  prints  rapidly,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
frame  must  be  removed  to  a dark  place,  and  the  progress  of 
the  printing  inspected.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
this  process  over  the  bromide  process,  for  the  operator 
can  see  just  what  he  is  doing,  and  can  at  any  time  stop 
the  ))rinting  when  the  colour  of  the  print  shows  it  to  have 
gone  far  enough.  The  prints  when  removed  from  the  printing 
frame  are  to  be  soaked  in  a bath  composed  of  acetic  acid  one 
oz.,  water  one  pint,  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  this 
poured  off,  and  the  prints  washed  with  half  a dozen  different 
changes  of  water,  until  nearly  all  the  free  silver  has  been  re- 
moved. They  are  now  ready  for  toning.  The  toning  bath  used 
is  that  formulated  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  and  is  composed  as 
follows — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  32  fluid  oz. 

Acetate  sodium  ...  ...  ...  ..  GO  grains 

Chloride  sodium  ...  ...  ...  GO  „ 

Chloride  gold  ...  ...  4 ,, 

Nitrate  uranium  ...  ...  ...  4 „ 


“ Neutralize  the  gold  and  uranium,  previously  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  with  sufficient  bicarbonate  soda.  Before  using,  add 
gohl  to  renew  the  bath,  as  necessary.” 

The  prints  are  to  be  introduced  into  this  bath,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  proper  tone  is 
reached,  the  dish  being  kept  gently  in  motion  during  the 
operation,  so  as  to  avoid  uneven  toning.  This  portion  of  the 
operation  requires  careful  watching,  as,  owing  to  the  porous  and 
absorbent  character  of  the  paper  the  prints  tone  much  more 
quickly  than  the  glossy  albumen  prints.  A few  minutes  is 
amply  sufficient,  and  for  the  lighter  tones  of  sepia  and  brown,  it 
is  enough  to  but  dip  them  in  the  toning  bath  for  only  a few 
seconds.  A little  experience  will  soon  indicate  the  proper  length 
of  time.  After  removal  from  this  bath,  they  are  to  be  rinsed 
with  several  waters,  and  then  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath. 
This  is  best  made  as  follows  : 


Hyposulphite  sodium 2 ounces 

Salt  1 ounce 

Bicarbonate  soda  „ 

Water  1 pint 
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Any  of  the  ordinary  hypo  baths  used  for  fixing  prints  will 
answer  equally  well,  however.  The  prints  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  bath  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  removed,  well 
washed  in  several  changes  of  water,  soaked  for  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  a bath  of  a strong  solution  of  alum,  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  hypo,  and  then  thoroughly  watshed  in  running 
water  for  several  hours.  They  are  now  finished,  and  can  be 
dried  by  hanging  them  on  a line,  or  by  pressing  them  on  a line 
between  blotters  ; the  latter  is  best.  They  can  then  be  appro- 
priately trimmed  and  mounted  as  desired.  The  writer  has  found 
it  to  be  of  an  advantage  to  render  them  more  pliable  by  dipping 
them  in  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerine  in  water  just  pre- 
vious to  drying  them.  They  dry  rather  more  slowly,  but  they 
mount  much  more  evenly  and  smoothly.  The  prints  which  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  will  illustrate  much 
better  than  I can  describe  the  different  tones  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  this  process.  They  represent  landscapes  of  various 
characters,  and  also  some  copies  of  engravings,  and  I think  will 
show  fairly  well  the  great  range  of  tints  and  tone  effects  capable 
of  being  produced  by  this  method  of  “ matt  printing,”  if  1 may 
BO  term  it.  These  different  effects  can  be  produced  by  a little 
study  of  two  particular  parts  of  the  process — the  printing  and 
the  toning.  Deep  printing  and  quick  toning  will  give  sepias  and 
browns  ; deep  printing  and  iong  toning  will  give  purples  and 
blacks  ; light  printing  and  short  toning  will  give  light  sepia 
tints,  and  light  printing  and  long  toning  will  give  cool  grays  and 
slate  tints.  Various  intermediate  effects  between  these  can  be 
produced  with  a little  experimenting.  The  process  is  com- 
paratively easy,  sure  of  good  results,  and  not  expensive. 


were  to  be  inserted  in  Le  Monitevr  de  V Exposition,  No 
doubt  Wilson’s  advocate  is  right  when  he  remarked  that 
“ Nothing  is  so  heavily  taxed  as  vanity,”  but  .£8,000  is 
rather  a high  price  to  pay. 


A convenient  pocket  almanac  is  sent  by  11  W.  Thomas 
and  Co. : a small  enamelled  card  folded  once  and  with 
rounded  corners.  Besides  the  almanac  we  have  Burton’s 
table  of  exposures,  and  also  Dr.  Scott’s  table.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  a eulogium  of  Thomas’s  plates,  the  carrying 
of  this  being  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  conveniences 
mentioned. 

Also  we  may  mention  the  convenient  pocket  diary  sent 
monthly  by  Mawson  and  Swan  from  their  London  store  in 
Soho  Square  : about  fifty  pages  of  usefid  matter,  and  space 
for  notes.  Of  course  we  have,  in  addition,  some  words  in 
praise  of  Mawson  and  Swan’s  wares. 


This  from  America.  “ Photographer  (to  sitter) : ‘ I saw 
youat  church  last  Sunday,  Miss  Smith, and  also  your  friend, 
Miss  Brown — if  you  could  raise  your  chin  a trifle,  thanks — 
and  what  an  atrocious  looking  hat  she  had  on.’  (After  a 
pause) : ‘ There,  Miss  Smith,  it  is  over,  and  I think  we 
have  caught  a very  pleasant  expression.’  ” 


An  excellent  example  has  been  set  by  the  Liverpool 
Astronomical  Society  to  make  known  its  membei's  to  each 
other.  So  far  as  Liverpool  itself  in  connection  with  the 
Society  is  concerned,  it  is  little  more  than  a name.  There 
are  but  few  local  members,  and  the  bulk  are  drawn  very 
far  afield.  Many  do  not  reside  in  England,  and  hence  a 
large  proportion  are  quite  unknown.  So  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  features  at  least  may  be  brought  about,  it  is 
proposed  to  publish  album  cards  which  contain  about  fifty 
photographs,  every  one  being  numbered  corresponding 
with  a reference  key.  About  ten  such  cards  will  be  issued, 
and  copies  sent  to  every  member,  so  that  each  will  be 
able  to  see  what  the  others  look  like. 


Photography  has  much  to  answer  for  in  respect  to  the 
fostering  of  vanity.  Weekly  journals  appealing  to  various 
interests,  trade  papers,  and  even  financial  organs  abound 
now-a-days  with  portraits  of  gentlemen  estimable,  no 
doubt,  in  their  particular  spheres,  but  utterly  unknown  to 
the  general  public.  These  portraits  are,  in  nearly  every 
case,  derived  from  photographs,  and  indeed  without  photo- 
graphy would  be  unattainable.  We  are  not  in  the  secrets 
of  those  papers  which  make  a speciality  of  publishing 
portraits  of  estimable  non-entities,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  are  the  arrangements  under  such  circumatances.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  those  whose  portraits  appear 
pay  for  the  privilege,  whether  the  papers  present  them 
with  any  honorarium,  or  whether  any  money  passes.  The 
investigations  into  the  Wilson  scandals,  however,  throw  a 
somewhat  lurid  light  on  these  transactions  as  conducted 
in  France.  M.  Wilson,  for  instance,  denies  that  he  ever 
asked  .£8,000  a piece  of  certain  rich  manufacturers  for 
crosses  which  they  thought  he  could  obtain,  but  that  he 
only  asked  it  for  puffs  and  portraits  of  themselves,  which 


A correspondent  writes  : — “ There  is  great  want  of  an 
ebonite  tray  to  take  two-half  jdates,  or  a double  half- 
plate,  i.e.,  by  ; but  I cannot  obtain  such  an  article 
anywhere.”  Perhaps  some  enterprising  commercialist 
will  cause  this  need  to  be  supplied  ; or  maybe  such  a tray 
is  already  in  the  market. 


The  oculists  of  New  York  have  been  much  exercised  by 
the  publication  of  a book  on  “Functional  Nervous 
Diseases,”  in  which  the  author.  Dr.  G.  T.  Stevens,  claims 
to  have  discovered  that  a large  majority  of  cases  of  ner- 
vous diseases  are  due  to  difficulties  attending  the  function 
of  accommodating  and  adjusting  the  eyes  in  the  act  of 
vision,  or  irritations  arising  from  the  nerves  involved  in 
these  processes.  The  book  is  severely  criticised  in  the 
Jewellers'  Circular  and  Hordogical  Review  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bucklin,  who  makes  much  of  what  Dr.  Stevens  considers 
his  most  convincing  argument,  namely,  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  photographs  of  patients  taken  before  and  after 
operation  upon  the  eye.  In  one  case  Dr.  Stevens  says,  “ it 
is  needless  to  tell  one  who  examines  these  two  pictures 
that  the  change  was  marvellous.”  Dr.  Bucklin  agrees  that 
the  change  is  marvellous — so  much  so,  that  “ before  opera- 
tion the  photograph  is  so  printed  that  the  child  appears  to 
be  a decided  brunette  ; four  days  .after  operation  she  ap- 
pears as  a blonde.”  Proceeding  to  criticise  the  photo- 
graphs more  minutely.  Dr.  Bucklin  discovers  that  the 
measurement  of  the  brunette’s  head  is  vertically  1 j inches 
and  the  breadth  I5  'inches,  while  that  of  the  blonde  is 
2 inches  and  li  respectively,  the  former  photograph  being 
badly  printed,  and  the  latter  printed  with  great  care. 
These  changes  Dr.  Bucklin  asserts  to  have  been  produced 
principally  by  optical  changes  within  the  control  of  the 
photographer. 
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Four  other  specimens  Dr.  Bucklin  examines,  and  iq  each 
case  he  says  that  the  photographs  before  operating  are 
badly  printed  ; in  one  instance  so  badly  “as  to  be  unre- 
cognisable while  those  after  operating  are  perfectly 
executed.  In  one  pair  of  pictures  he  contends  there  are 
striking  discrepancies  of  measurements,  the  twoheads  being 
vertically  “sufficiently  alike  not  to  merit  criticism,’’  while 
the  horizontal  measurement  of  one  is  lij,  the  other  being 
one  inch  only.  He  remarks  on  this,  “ It  is  a strange 
photographic  lens  which  will,  without  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  distort  the  horizontal  measurements 
of  a head  three-eighths  of  an  inch  without  disturbing  its 
verticjil  measurements.  This  piece  of  art  would  be  an 
intere.sting  subject  for  photographers  to  discuss.  We 
have  no  space.” 


As  to  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  there  is  no 
doubt ; but  in  the  absence  of  the  photographs  in  question 
we  have,  like  the  Jeweller^  Circular^  no  space  for  the  dis- 
cussion. It  would  seem,  however,  unwise  to  rely  upon 
photographs  to  settle  disputed  questions,  especially  when 
doctors  differ.  The  controversy  is  only  one  more  argu- 
ment against  the  supposed  infallibility  of  photography. 
The  world  is  gradually  coming  to  the  belief  that  the  high 
character  for  truth  which  the  camera  once  had  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. 

Focardi  is  engaged  upon  a companion  figure  to  his  well- 
known  and  much  photographed  group,  “ You  dirty  boy  !’’ 
It  is  to  be  called  “ The  clean  boy.”  The  ex’j)ression  of 
agony  on  the  dirty  boy’s  face  was  obtained  by  a series  of 
pinches,  the  model  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a 
pinch.  Had  the  boy  been  photographed  after  the  first 
pinch  the  sculptor  would  have  had  all  the  material  he 
wanted,  and  much  physical  pain  would  have  been  avoided  ; 
but  whether  this  would  have  satisfied  the  model  may  be 
questioned.  Most  likely  he  would  have  chosen  the  pinches 
and  the  sixpences.  The  “ clean  boy  ” will  not  find  th  e 
occupation  of  sitting  so  profitable.  But  probably  it  will 
be  pleasant,  as  Focardi,  in  his  desire  for  realism,  will,  of 
course,  adopt  some  method  of  securing  the  smug  self-satis- 
fied look  which  everybody  has  after  his  face  has  been 
washed.  Most  likely  he  will  try  the  plan  of  relays  of 
sweetstuff  and  jam  tarts. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
are  not  ours.  There  is  a good  deal  at  which  the  British 
matron  would  lift  up  her  eyes  in  holy  horror.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  those  ingenuous  people  of  the  South  Seas  we  are 
not  immaculate.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  for  instance,  have  a Mrs.  Grundy  who  draws  the 
line  at  the  public  exhibition  of  photographs  of  exalted 
personages.  When  Queen  Kapiolani  and  the  Princess 
were  over  here  they  were  photographed  in  the  Paris 
costumes  provided  for  them  by  Worth.  In  an  evil 
moment  her  Majesty  permitted  these  photographs  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  of  their  native  land,  and 
this  has  so  outraged  the  Sandwich  Islanders’  notion  of 
propriety  that  they  demanded  the  rich  costumes,  which, 
when  produced,  were  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  said  that  wear'. 


ing  the  clothes  of  Europeans  was  the  cause  of  offence,  but 
we  fancy  had  her  Majesty  not  shown  herself  clad  in 
them  they  would  not  have  been  destroyed. 


Apropos  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Photographic  Exhibition 
and  amateur  photographers,  the  writer  who  is  responsible 
for  the  “ Waifs  and  Strays”  column  of  the  Weekly  Dis- 
patch resuscitates  an  oft-told  tale.  Last  autumn  twelve- 
months,  he  says,  he  stayed  at  a country  houSe  where  a 
young  gentleman  proposed  to  photograph  the  company  on 
the  lawn.  Unfortunately,  the  artist  accidentally  took  in 
another  group  ('of  two)  m an  a Ijacent  arbour,  who  were 
neither  expectant  nor  desirous  of  the  honour.  The  results — 
domestic,  legal,  and  otherwise— were  disastrous,  including 
the  untimely  ruin  of  the  social  career  of  the  innocent 
artist.  The  story  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  goe.s,  but  we 
wish  it  had  been  fresher.  We  have  heard  a good  many 
which  bear  a strong  family  likeness  to  it. 


THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA. 

liT  W'lLHAM  U.  I’ICKEllINO. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  take  several  photographs,  using 
a pinhole  as  a substitute  for  a lens,  1 was  much  surprised  at  the 
distinctness  of  the  images.  The  resulting  negative  is  of  course 
not  as  sharp,  and  a silver  print  from  it  would  not  look  quite  as 
well  as  if  taken  with  a lens  ; but  for  bromides,  where  the  detail 
required  is  not  so  great  as  for  silver  prints,  very  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained.  I have  recently  taken  a number  of 
photographs  with  pinholes  of  various  sizes,  and  the  following 
facts  have  been  deduced  ; (1)  The  distance  from  the  hole  to  the 
plate  may  be  as  short  as  desired,  but  should  not  exceed  1 2 inches. 
(2)  The  shorter  the  distance  the  better  the  definition.  (3)  The 
size  of  the  hole  is  regulated  by  the  distance.  For  a distance  of 
12inchjs  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  a hole  mejtsuring 
three  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  smaller  than 
this,  the  image  is  blurred  by  diffraction  ; if  larger,  the  image  is 
likewise  blurred.  But  for  most  purposes  where  shorter  foci  are 
used,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a rule  that  the  aperture  should  in 
no  case  exceed  a fiftieth  of  an  inch,  nor  be  much  less  than  one- 
hundredth.  As  regards  exposure,  with  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  aperture,  and  a focus  of  3 inches,  on  a sunny  day  with  a 
rapid  plate,  one  should  give  about  ten  seconds.  So  that,  although 
the  exposures  are  longer  than  with  a lens,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  by  no  means  excessive. 

The  pinhole  may  be  made  in  a piece  of  black  paper,  or  in  a 
piece  of  thin  sheet  metal,  which  should  afterwards  be  thoroughly 
blackened.  In  either  case  the  burr  must  be  carefully  removed. 
A simple  method  of  avoiding  the  burr  is  to  burn  the  hole  in 
paper  with  a red-hot  needle. 

The  advantages  of  the  pinhole  camera  are:  (1)  That  doing 
without  the  lens  one  saves  weight  and  expense.  (2)  That  one 
can  take  as  wide  an  angle  as  the  camera  will  admit  of,  say  120 
degrees  on  the  horizon  against  80  to  85  degrees  with  a wide- 
angle  lens.  (3)  That  all  objects,  near  and  far,  will  be  in  equally 
good  focus.  (4)  That  one  may  suit  the  size  of  the  image  to  fit 
the  plate  without  changing  one’s  point  of  view.  (8)  That  one 
may  take  a view,  if  necessary,  directly  towards  the  sun,  as  there 
is  no  trouble  from  fogging  caused  by  the  sun  illuminating  the 
surfaces  of  the  lenses.  Indeed,  very  satisfactory  photographs 
may  be  secured  showing  the  sun  in  the  picture.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  sun  takes  black  instead  of  white,  owing  to  the 
reversal  caused  by  over-exposure.  Finally,  while  not  advising 
photographers  to  throw  away  their  lenses  and  substitute  pin- 
holes, I wish  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pinhole 
picture  is  not  a thing  to  be  wholly  despised,  and  that  there  may 
occur  circumstances  under  which  the  pinhole  may  prove  a very 
useful  auxiliary. 

The  pinhole  principle  may  also  be  used  for  another  purpose, 
more  amusing,  perhaps,  than  artistic,  which  was  first  suggested 
to  me  by  Mr.  J.  11.  Edwands.  Let  us  substitute  for  the  lens  a 
narrow  vertical  slit,  about  three  inches  long  by  one-fiftieth  of  an 
inch  wide,  made  by  pasting  two  strips  ol  black  paper  side  by 
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side.  About  two  inches  behind  this  arrange  a horizontal  slit  of 
the  same  dimensions.  Two  inches  behind  this  place  the  sensi- 
tive plate.  The  apparatus  is  analogous  to  two  cylindrical  lenses 
of  different  foci  placed  at  right  angles,  but  is  more  readily  ad- 
justed. If  an  exposure  is  now  made  we  shall  find  everything 
distorted  to  twice  the  size  horizontally  that  it  is  vertically.  By 
turning  the  camera  on  its  side  we  get  a vertical  distortion.  By 
inclining  the  slits  at  different  angles  variously  distorted  pictures 
may  be  obtained. — Anthony's  Bulletin. 


rHUTOGKABHlNG  INTERIOKS  BY  THE  AID  OF  THE 
MAGNESIUM  FLASH  LIGHT. 

BY  V.  C.  BEACH.* 

In  a communication  from  the  I’rcsidect,  A.  S.  Murray,  of  the 
I'iltsburch  Amateur  Society,  he  states  that  he  has  been  successful 
beyond  his  expectation  in  photographing  an  interior  in  the  day- 
time, using  as  an  aid  the  magnesium  flash  light. ' 

The  diagram  shows  the  anangement  of  the  camera  and  light. 

SUN 


W represents  windows,  A the  camera  located  in  the  doorway, 
B the  position  of  the  flash  light  behind  the  door,  F is  a fireplace. 
In  the  avindow  nearest  the  camera  the  sun  was  streaming  in. 
Ho  says  : “ I took  it  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  After 
drawing  the  slide  I stood  near  the  door,  uncapped  the  lens,  and 
from  behind  the  door  flashed  the  magnesium  light  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  recapped  the  lens,  the  estimated  time  of  exposure 
beine,  perhaps,  two  seconds.  I used  30  grains  of  magnesium  pow- 
der, 7i  grains  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  placed  on  enough  cotton 
to  act  as  a fuse.  The  resulting  negative  is  well  timed,  shows  no 
halation  at  the  windows,  and  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  fire  in 
the  fireplace  is  well  brought  out.  If  you  have  not  tried  this 
scheme,  do  so  ; it  will  pay.” 

He  omits  to  state  the  size  of  stop  employed,  but  I presume  it 
must  have  been  about  one-sixteenth.  I have  a print  from  the 
negative  which  I will  pass  around.  It  appears  to  be  an  excel- 
lent plan,  and  is  one  worth  remembering.  You  will  observe  the 
camera  pointed  toward  three  brilliantly  illuminated  windows. 


AMATEUBS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

BY  C.  BRANGWIN  BARNES. 

“ W HAT  is  ail  amateur  ?”  is  a question  that  has  been 
of ttimes  propounded,  and  ofttimes  answered,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 
In  questions  of  rowing,  running,  boxing,  bicycling,  and  in 
athletics  generally,  it  is  now  laid  down  as  a hard-and-fast 
rule  that  “ au  amateur  is  one  who  has  never  competed  for 
a money  prize  nor  aoainst  a professional,  nor  ha.s  received 
money  in  return  for  his  services.’’  Such  being  the  case 
with  amateurs  generally,  the  query  that  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  is,  what  is  an  amateur  photographer  f As 
usual,  in  the  case  of  such  a query  as  this,  many  others 
arise  from  it.  If  an  amateur  is  a person  who  has  never 
competed  for  a money  jirize,  how  about  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  exhibited  samples  of  photographic  work 
at  a recent  exhibition  where  many  of  the  prizes  were  paid 
in  coin  of  the  realm  ? Are  they  henceforth  to  be  enrolled 
as  profe-ssiouals  i 1 opine  they  are  not,  for  I cannot  see 
that,  when  amateur  competes  against  amateur,  wherein  lies 
the  difference  in  competing  for  a medal,  a cup,  or  for 
kudos.  True,  the  medal  or  the  cup  may  be  looked  upon 
as  better  worth  the  winning  from  a jmrely  amateur  point 
of  view,  whereas  a money  prize  is,  undoubtedly,  of  much 
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more  use.  In  the  event  of  professionals — th.at  is,  persons 
who  habitually  work  at  the  art  science  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  a livelihood — being  engaged  in  the  competition, 
there  is  a decided  difference,  although  I cannot  see  that 
even  in  that  case  the  competitor  should  foifeit  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  amateur. 

In  the  third  or  final  definition  of  the  title,  as  I take  it, 
lies  the  whole  root  and  branch  thereof.  If  we  say  that  an 
.amateur  athlete,  or  an  amateur  theatrical  or  singer,  is 
one  who  has  never  been  paid  for  his  services,  I think  we 
shall  have  a fair  definition  of  an  amateur  in  general,  in- 
cluding, for  the  purposes  of  the  present  .article,  the  amateur 
photographer  in  particular.  According  to  this  rendering 
an  amateur  photographer  is  a gentleman  (or  lady)  who 
from  pure  love  of  the  art,  or  to  fill  up  spare  time,  or  for, 
perhaps,  a hundred  and  one  minor  reasons,  chooses  to  take 
photographs  of  any  kind  of  subjects  whatsoever,  without 
receiving  any  remuneration  for  so  doing. 

Amateurs  have  rendered  gteat  services  to  “the  art 
science,”  and  to  its  professional  followers  in  many  ways  ; 
that  is  to  sjiy,  some  amateurs  have,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  be  one  of  the  last  to  decry  amateur  photography  as 
a whole.  My  contention  is  that  when  a photographer, 
ostensibly  an  amateur,  enters  into  competition  with  a pro- 
fessional, be  becomes  one  himself.  When  we  see  land- 
scapes or  photographs  of  celebrated  buildings  exposed 
openly  for  sale,  .and  are  told  they  are  the  work  of  au 
am.ateur,  we  must  confess  that  in  our  opinion  the  pro- 
ducer is  undoubtedly  a professional.  A case  in  point 
came  under  my  own  cognisance  recently.  A party  of 
celebrities  travelling  for  pleasure  were  photographed,  and 
copies  of  the  p!  otographs  were  supplied  to  niemb.  rsof  the 
party  at  a sm.all  charge,  and  yet,  forsooth,  the  i)roducer  of 
those  photographs — I might  almost  say  the  vendor  of 
them — still  rejoices  in  the  title  of  amateur. 

Not  so  very  long  since  my  opinion  on  this  point  was 
asked  by  a gentleman,  w'ho  stated  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  photographing  his  friends,  and  supplying  tb  em 
with  copies  at  cost  price.  I unhesitatingly  stated  that  by 
so  doing  he  was  no  longer  an  amateur,  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  if  the  point  were  pressed  at  an  amateur  exhibition  I 
should  be  found  to  be  in  the  right. 

I like  competition  (what  Englishman  does  not  V) ; but  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  why  so-called  amateurs 
should  receive  handicap  allowances  when  competing  with 
professionals.  A person  who  studies  an  art  and  works  at 
it  has  equal  chances  of  progressing  in  that  study,  whether 
he  pursues  it  for  love  or  money  ; and  why  one  should  be 
handicapped  in  the  competition  because  he  makes  his 
living  out  of  it,  is  the  question  I desire  to  see  debated  .and 
settled. 

While  on  the  subject  of  exhibitions  I would  ask,  “ Do 
the  judges  always  inquire  into  the  truth  of  assertions 
made  with  regard  to  exhibits  by  the  exhibitor,  or  are 
their  statements  taken  for  granted  ? 

I have  personally  seen  pictures  exhibited,  with  the 
medal  ticket  attached,  about  which  certain  st.atements 
w'ere  m.ade,  which  were  (as  Mr.  Snagsby  would  say,  “Not 
to  put  too  fine  a point  on  the  matter”)  slight  exaggeia- 
tions  of  the  truth.  The  statements  in  question  made  it 
appear  that  the  pictures  were  taken  under  greater  difficul- 
ties than  was  really  the  c.ase,  and  would  probably  have 
some  influence  in  the  awarding  of  the  medals. 

In  competitions  amongst  architects,  and  many  other  pro- 
fessions, it  is  the  custom  for  the  competition  to  be  marked 
with  a motto  only,  and  the  name  and  address  cf  the  com- 
petitor to  be  enclosed  in  a sealed  envelope  bearing  the 
same  motto  on  the  outside.  The  award  is  then  made  with- 
out the  judges  being  aware  of  whose  productions  they  are 
examining,  and  when  the  selection  has  been  made,  and  not 
until  then,  are  the  envelopes  opened.  Would  not  some- 
thing of  this  kind  be  applicable  to  photographic  exhibi- 
tions, and  tend  to  remove  many  of  those  heart-burnings 
which  .always  result  from  our  exhibitions  as  they  are  at 
present  held.  Personally,  I do  not  believe  that  there  has 
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ever  been  .an  award  made  contrary  to  the  genniue  opinions 
of  the  judges  making  such  award  ; but  then  I have  never 
been  an  exhibitor,  and  as  a mere  on  looker  I have  been 
led  to  believe  that  all  exhibitors,  especially  unsuccessful 
ones,  do  not  seem  to  ho'd  the  same  opinion.  The  motto 
system  would  take  away  the  chance  of  collusion  if  such  a 
thing  ever  existed,  and  we  should  have  not  only  fewer 
complaints  as  to  the  justice  of  awards,  but  also  as  to  even 
the  hanging  of  pictures.  Many  exhibitors,  whose  pictures 
are  either  skied,  Jloored,  or  popped  into  some  obscure 
corner,  ai’e  apt  to  think  that  their  name  being  either  un- 
known and  obscure,  or  even  obnoxious  to  the  judges,  has 
something  to  do  with  this,  while  in  all  probability  the 
name  has  never  been  noticed  pi  ior  to  the  hanging. 

We  usually  find  it  a rule  that  no  exhibitor’s  address 
is  to  be  affixed  to  his  exhibit ; at  the  list  exhibition  of 
“ the  Photographic  Society  ” this  rule  seemed  to  be  al- 
together ignored,  names  and  addresses  being  affixed  in 
every  direction.  Had  the  motto  system  have  been  adopted 
prior  to  the  award  of  medals,  the  names  and  addresses 
might  have  been  added  after,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  grumbling. 

I would  venture,  merely  as  a suggestion  to  the  pro- 
moters of  photographic  exhibitions  in  the  future,  for  them 
to  take  or  leave  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  they  like,  that  the 
motto  system  be  adopted  ; that  the  hangers,  or  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  hanging,  be  not  one  of  the  judge.s ; and  that 
amateurs  and  professionals  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
If  an  amateur  exhibits  the  best  work  in  any  class,  let  him 
have  the  medal — “ Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due”;  and 
if  the  judges  are  unaware  to"  whom  they  are  awarding 
prices,  none  of  them  being  competitors  themselves, 
photographers  in  general,  and  unsuccessful  competitors 
(both  professional  and  amateur)  in  particular,  will  be  better 
satisfied. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

2,382.  Edmuxd  Phipps,  4,  Claytou  Square,  Liverpool,  for  “ Im- 
provements in  photographic  cameras.” — Feb.  17,  1888. 

2,417.  Chaulss  Wells  and  Richard  Stoakes,  22,  Southamp- 
ton Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  for  “Improvements  in 
albums  for  photographs  and  the  like.”—  Feb.  17,  1888. 

2,474.  Felix  Deacon  Blackbee,  Bee'hoven  Villa,  Harold 
Street,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  for  “ Working  a photographic 
shutter  by  means  of  a pneumatic  piston  to  be  known  as  the 
‘Black bee  pneumatic  shutter.’  ” — Feb.  20,  1883. 

2,730.  Allred  James,  76,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.,  for 
“ Improvements  in  lamps  for  the  rapid  combustion  of  magne- 
sium powder  for  photographic  purposes.” — Feb.  23,  1888. 

Patent  on  which  the  Sixth  Year’s  Renewal  JPee 
has  been  Paid. 

775  of  1882.  R.  T.  Wall. — Photography. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CAMERA 
CLUB. 

Programme,  First  Day  (Tuesday,  March  13). 

2 p.m. — Opening  of  conference  in  the  Theatre,  Society  of  Arts, 
18,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  by  the  President,  Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  F.R.S.  The  following  papers  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed : — Captain  Abney,  “ Artificial  Light  in  Phototography  ; ” 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  “ Single  Lense.s  corrected  for  Architecture;” 
G.  S.  Waterlow,  “ Modern  Photographic  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing;” W.  Willis,  “A  Recent  Improvement  in  Platinotype ; ” 
J.  F.  Mostyn  Clarke,  “The  Value  of  Present  Art  in  Photo- 
graphy ; ” T.  Dallmeyer,  “ On  a Further  Development  and 
Simplification  of  the  Standard  of  Comparative  Exposures,  pro- 
posed by  Dallmeyer  ; ” Sir  D.  Saloman,  “ Rapidity  of  Lenses 
(Photographic).” 

2 p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. — Exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus  in 
the  Library,  Society  of  Arts. 

8 p.m. — Special  lantern  slide  exhibition,  in  the  Theatre,  Society 


of  Arts.  Exhibition  of  photographs  by  members  at  the  Camera 
Club,  21,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

Programme,  Second  Day  (Wednisdat,  JIarch  14). 

10  a.m. — Exhibition  of  apparatus  in  the  Library,  Society  of 
Arts.  Exhibition  of  photographs  by  members  at  the  Camera 
Club,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

2 p.m. — Renewal  of  Conference.  The  following  papers  will 
be  read  and  discussed  : — Captain  Abney,  “Theoretical  Aspect  of 
Uithochromatic  Photography”;  H.  Trueman  Wood,  “Applica- 
tions of  Photography  to  Science”;  Lyonel  Clark,  “The  Meta- 
morphoses of  the  Silver  Image”  ; Andrew  Pringle,  “Centiifugal 
Separation  in  Emulsion  Making’’;  G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  “A 
Standard  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  ” ; W.  F.  Donkin, 
“ A New  Form  of  Sensitometer  ” ; D.  G.  Thomson,  “ The  Applica- 
tion of  Photography  to  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences.” 

Photographers  and  others  interested  in  the  subjects  under 
discussion  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  The  meetings  are 
open  to  ladies. 


Cornspcitbina. 

AMATEUR.S  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 

Sir, — Although  by  it  I am  pointed  at  as  the  champion 
of  uucharitableness,  I am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Constantine’s 
letter  in  the  New.s  (which  I find  is  a trade  journal),  as 
here,  he  and  I can  let  the  trade  judge  for  themselves 
whether  there  exist  the  objections  to  amateurs  taking  por- 
traits for  gain,  even  to  benefit  charities,  which  I have 
demurred  to. 

A fortnight  since  I had  the  indiscretion  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  trade,  by  a letter  in  your  journal,  to  Lord 
R.  GroBvenoFs  scheme.  I say  indiscretion,  for  I am  now 
told  that  amateurs  alone  have  to  settle  the  matter,  and  that 
professionals  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I must  beg  your  readers  to  understand  distinctly  what 
my  objection  to  Lord  Grosvenor’s  scheme  is,  and  what  it 
is  not. 

I object  to  portrait  taking,  us  I conceive  it  would  mili- 
tate against  the  interests  of  men  in  the  trade,  and,  by 
creating  jealousy,  jeopardise  the  harmony  now  existing 
between  the  two  clas  es.  I do  not  object  to  amateurs 
doing  all  they  can  to  aid  any  charitable  purpose  by  work 
except  portraiture,  and  in  proof  of  this  I quote  my  own 
words,  published  on  .January  27th,  in  that  photographic 
journal  in  which  Lord  Grosvenor’s  letters  have  appeared. 
I wrote  : “ If  amateurs  will  sell  to  their  friends  not  only 
their  spare  prints,  whether  of  landscape,  figure,  or  any 
other  subject,  but  will  print  from  their  negatives  specially 
for  the  objects  named,  I am  with  them  entirely,  and  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  find  customers  for  the  prints  I would 
offer  ; but  if  it  be  proposed  that  for  this  purpose  amateurs 
should  take  portraits  of  their  friends  for  fee,  then  I see 
immense  injustice  to  those  men  who,  as  profes.sionals,  have 
invested  their  money,  who  give  good  value  to  the  public 
in  supplying  their  wants,  and  who,  as  a rule,  know  too 
well  how  difficult  competition  with  each  other  has  made 
the  production  of  good  yearly  balance-sheets.”  I complain 
that  neither  by  Mr.  Constantine,  or  any  other  of  my 
opponents,  has  this  declaration  of  mine  been  alluded  to. 

After  reading  Mr.  Constantine’s  letter  in  your  issue  to- 
day, in  which  he  would  make  it  apjiear  portraiture  is  not 
contemplated  ; your  trade  readers,  who  I find  never  see 
the  amateur  journal  in  which  it  appeared,  wilt  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  on  January  13th  he  wrote  thus,  in 
connexion  with  Lord  GrosvenoFs  project:— “He  (the 
amateur)  possesses  the  knowledge  necessary  for  taking 
pictures  of  his  acquaintance,  their  children,  and  their  pets, 
and,  armed  with  the  membership  of  such  an  as.sociation 
as  Lord  Grosvenor  suggests,  could  boldly  make  a charge 
for  his  work  without  any  danger  of  personal  or  mercenary 
motive  being  imputed.”  He  then  suggests  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Lord  Grosvenor’s  scheme,  foreshadows  Ro^al 
patronage,  president,  officers,  and  even  a distinguishing 
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badge  to  be  worn  by  each  member.  To  this  letter  Loi-d 
Grosvenor  adverted  in  another  which  appears  .Taunary 
20th,  in  the  same  journal  (Amateur  Photogra|)her),  and  in 
this  he  not  only  indor-es  Mr.  Constantine’s  views,  but 
seems  enraptured  by  them.  He  talks  about  ho-pital 
branches ; asks  who  should  be  the  first  president,  and 
winds  up  thus  : “ llow  I long  to  see  the  association  afloat. 
When  once  the  president  is  elected,  the  smaller  branches 
will  soon  spring  out,  and  we  shall  see  the  day  when 
amateur  photographers  will  be  raising  hospitals  and 
orphanages  from  the  profits  of  their  own  work.  ’ Now  if, 
in  all  this,  there  had  been  one  word  of,  “ Don’t  let  us 
injure  the  tradesman  by  what  we  do,”  I would  have 
uttered  no  word  on  the  subject. 

No  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Constantine’s  letters,  can 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  or  the  worthiness 
of  his  motives  ; but  he  must  permit  me  to  tell  him  he 
knows  little  about  a professional  photographer’s  business. 
Like  Lord  K.  Grosvenor,  he  points  to  high-cl.ass  work,  asks 
who  else  can  do  it,  and  pooh-poohs  my  statements.  He 
ignores  entirely  the  hundreds  of  men  who  feed  their 
children  by  doing  common,  cheap  work  only  ; but  worse 
than  even  this,  he  seems  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  every 
large  town  are  m.any  men  who  turn  out  the  spleuditl  work 
he  alludes  to,  and  who  foster  a supplementary  trade  in 
cartes  at  si.x  and  cabinets  at  ten  shillings  a dozen.  These 
are  good,  honest,  untouched  photographs,  on  cheap  mounts, 
but  rolled,  and  of  excellent  value,  yet  they  can  be  matched, 
or  nearly  so,  by  hundreds  of  amateurs  at  the  present  day. 
This  has  been  imposed  on  traders,  who  no  longer  can  afford 
to  stick  out  for  one  class  of  work  only.  I enquire  not  why, 
but  I fear  amateurism  has  been  a factor  in  bringing  it  about. 
I firmly  believe  that  what  I say  applies  to  seven-tenths  of 
the  better  class  of  provincial  photographers.  These  are 
men  who,  if  current  influences  are  enlarged,  mav  half  of 
them  put  u|)  the  shutters  and  mark  the  house  “ To  let.” 
They  are  the  men  with  whom  I have  sympathy,  and  who, 
I say,  deserve  better  things  at  the  hands  of  amateurs  than 
are  awarded  to  them. 

The  value  of  your  space,  sir,  forbids  me  to  enlarge  this 
letter,  or  I would  tell  who  take  establishments  wholsale, 
and  in  detail ; who  the  governess,  who  the  young  nurse, 
who  the  housemaid,  who  the  gardener,  who  the  daughter, 
and  who  the  babies.  I could,  I think,  show  that  so  much 
is  already  being  done  that,  proportionately,  less  is  required 
at  the  hands  of  the  trader.  I should  also  like  a word 
about  that  collie,  and  that  house.  A few  years  ago  a 
professional  would  have  been  calle<l  in.  Both  subjects 
are,  or  were,  ordinary  professional  work.  To-day,  I,  like 
Mr.  Constantine,  might  have  complied  with  the  request  to 
tiike  them  ; but,  as  is  my  custom,  I would  have  refused 
l)riuts;  I would  have  referred  my  friend,  as  I do  even  a very 
near  relative,  to  a little  photographer  to  whom  I lend  any 
negative  I take  to  print  from,  and  sell  copies  to  him  at  a 
very  resisonable  price.  By  that  means  I woidd  benefit, 
instead  of  injure,  a poor  hard-working  trader,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  done  all  himself,  but  who  is  grate- 
ful for  half. — I am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Adcock. 

Melton  Mowbray,  Feb.  '2\th. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  in  your  report  of  my 
late  “ Discourse”  addressed  to  the  L.  and  P.  P.  A.,  a few 
errors  which  might  lead  to  misunderstanding.  I blame 
myself  for  confused  manner  of  delivery  rather  than  your 
reporter  for  inaccurate  reporting.  As  I have  hardly  ever 
in  LiOndon  given  vent  to  a sentiment  that  has  been  accu- 
rately reported,  I am  forced  to  suspect  that  either  my  ideas 
are  confu.sed,  my  language  obscure,  or  my  dialect  too 
uncouth  to  be  “ under.standed  ” of  the  reporters. 

“ The  plates  he  used,”  you  report,  “ were  what  would  be 
called  slow.”  Well,  if  23  to  25  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer 
can  be  called  “slow,”  the  report  is  correct.  I said  there 


was  a difficulty  in  getting  plates  at  once  highly  sensitive 
and  sufficiently  dense,  but  I said  that  such  plates  can  be 
got.  I can  get  them  in  the  open  market,  and  would  name 
the  maker,  but  for  a rule  I have  never  to  name  makers  of 
plates  when  I can  help  it. 

“ Amplification,”  says  your  report,  “ he  had  not  found 
satisfactory  if  850  diametei’s  were  exceeded.”  What  I 
really  said  was  : “ Direct  amplification  in  my  experience 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  carried  beyond  10  times  the 
initial  power  of  the  object-glass  used  ; for  instance,  wiili 
a ^-th  I cannot  get  more  than  x850  by  any  means  direct 
without  loss  of  sharpness.” 

“ Focussing  was  effected  by  a brass  rod  acting  by  means 
of  a band  upon  the  fine  adjustment  screw  .”  I stated 
particularly  that  though  this  is  p'>rhapi  the  best,  and 
certainly  a good  plan,  T use  a Hooke’s  (or  Hook’s)  joint 
attached  by  a spiral  spring  to  the  fine  adjustment  screws. 

In  my  contribution  to  the  after-discussion,  you  make  me 
say  that  the  colour  fringes  due  to  imperfect  achromatisa- 
tion  are  not  seen — ‘‘do  not  hold  good”— with  an 
“achromatic”  lens.  For  “achromatic”  read  “ apochro- 
matic,”  and  even  that  remark  I made  with  a reservation. 

Your  contemporary,  the  British,  also  reported  me  in 
some  particulars  amiss,  as  I think.  I am  gl.ad  to  say  that 
what  he  has  wrong,  you  have  right ; and  what  you  have 
wrong,  he  has  right.  This  leads  me  to  hope  that  perhaps 
the  fault  is  not  with  me  after  all.  Andrew  Prixole. 

Bexley  Heath,  8.E. 


Sir, — I was  not  aware  until  quite  recently  that  my 
somewhat  impromptu  discourse,  delivered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
held  at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern  on  the  9th  inst.,  had  been 
reported  in  the  Press,  but  finding  such  was  the  case  I 
referred  to-day  to  the  notice  on  jiage  110  of  your  issue 
of  the  17th  inst.,  and  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  draw  attention  to  an  apparent  paradox.  In  my 
reply  I am  stated  to  say  that  neither  dry  nor  wet  silver 
chloride  re-absorbs  chlorine  evolved  under  the  influence 
of  light,  although  earlier  in  the  evening  1 had  made  a 
statement  to  the  contrary.  This  is  the  real  state  of 
affairs  ; the  chloride,  when  quite  wet,  does  not  act  in  the 
manner  described  ; but  chloride  dried  in  an  air  bath,  and 
over  sulphuric  acid,  does,  and  a tube  that  I still  have 
becomes  coloured  in  light,  and  white  again  in  the  dark. 
As,  however,  1 have  never  tested  it  for  moisture,  I could 
not  assert  that  it  was  absolutely  dry,  hence  I suggested 
that  possibly  (not  definitely)  absolutely  dry  silver  chloride 
would  not  behave  in  a similar  manner,  which,  however,  I 
will  now  test  by  experiment. 

The  warning  with  regard  to  silver  fulminate,  as  it 
stands  in  the  report,  is  scarcely  complete  ; it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  very  dangerous  substance  is  also 
produced  when  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  added  to  am- 
moniacal  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  or  chloride,  and  there- 
fore such  admixtures  should  always  be  avoided. — Yours 
faithfully,  D.  A.  Louis. 

77,  Shirland  Gardens,  IF.  Feb.  29th. 

THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHARITY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir,-  Will  you  permit  me  to  assure  our  young 
friend  Mr.  Constantine  (he  must  be  young,  there  is  an 
innocent  lack  of  common  sense  in  his  letter  which  has  the 
unmistakable  perfume  of  the  early  spring  of  youth),  that 
far  from  Mr.  Adcock  being  an  alarmist,  there  is  un- 
fortunately only  too  much  truth  in  his  statement  of  the 
harm  the  enthusiastic  amateurs  with  a taste  for  economic 
charity  are  working  the  profession. 

We  used  frequently  to  take  good  ordei-s  for  bazaars,  &c., 
but  now  we  often  find  our  pictures  of  local  celebrities 
badly  copied  by  the  aforesaid  charitable  amateur,  aud  sold 
at  prices  which  tempt  the  impecunious  public  and  siioil  the 
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sale  of  good  work  which  canuot  be  produced  for  the  money 
these  abominations  are  sold  at.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
copyright  your  pictures,  but  most  probably  the  charitable 
amateur  would  plead  infancy,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  enemies  of  our  local  magnates. 

The  gratitude  of  Mr.  Constantine  to  the  profession  for 
“ the  useful  hints  and  valuable  services  so  cheerfully  and 
gratuitously  rendered  ” is  really  most  touching  ; in  return 
he  takes  from  us  some  of  our  best  work.  In  the  first 
place,  the  photographing  of  an  old  canine  pet.  Why,  air, 
there  are  many  men  would  more  cheerfully  pay  for  this 
than  for  the  portraits  (no  matter  how  good)  of  their 
mothers- in-law. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  a fellow’s  brand  new  house. 
A man  never  rests  until  he  h;is  had  this  photographed,  and 
there  are  some  abandoned  wretches  who  prefer  a picture 
of  their  new  house  even  to  a group  of  their  hast  batch  of 
twins.  Such  is  the  perversity  of  our  poor  imperfect  human 
nature.  So  this  graceful  amateur  takes,  at  his  own  com- 
putation, lo.s.  worth  of  work  out  of  professional  hands,  and 
charitably  hopes  the  loss  may  be  multiplied  a thousand 
times. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  tell  IMr.  Con.stantine,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  &c.,  &c.,  a true  story.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  to  be  a bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  providing  gilt 
tops  to  the  church  railings,  or  a new  confessional  box  for  our 
parish  protestant  establishment,  or  something  like  that — I 
can’t  quite  recall  the  exact  object.  However,  the  curate 
came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  lend  him  our  negative 
(“  the  best  ever  taken  of  his  vicar  ”),  as  he,  being  a 
charitable  amateur,  wanted  to  make  a number  of  enlarge- 
ments, and  sell  them  at  cost  price.  “ The  vicar  would  be  so 
pleased,”  he  said,  and  if  the  enlargements  were  a little 
under  or  over  exposed  it  would  not  matter,  as  they  would 
be  so  cheap. 

I think  the  profession  ought  to  be  very  grateful  not  so 
much  to  Mr.  Constantine,  but  to  Mr.  Adcock  for  having 
the  good  sense  and  the  good  heart  to  draw  attention  to 
the  “ breakers  ahead,”  which  I am  sorry  to  say  are  not 
“imaginary.”  Augustus  W.  Wilson. 


^roccecbings  of  Socutus. 

Photographic  Society  op  Gre.at  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  28th  of  February ; Capt.  Abney,  Vice- 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  having  called  upon  Howard  Farmer  to  give 
his  promised  demonstration  of  “ Silver  and  Gold  Printing  by 
Development,”  the  latter  said  that  before  he  demonstrated  the 
method,  he  would  say  that  Mr.  Tompkins  and  himself  had  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
method  of  producing  negatives,  but  that  the  method  of  silver 
printing  remained  the  same  as  that  in  vogue  forty  years  ago. 
In  order  to  produce  prints  the  photographer  has  sometimes  to 
keep  his  customer  three  or  four  weeks.  Most  people  would  agree 
that  this  is  at  the  present  time  a great  drawback,  and  of  the 
greatest  detriment  to  the  photographic  business.  Some  time 
since  it  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Tompkins  and  to  himself  that 
whereas  of  developed  images  there  were  generally  two  kinds, 
one  which  gave  a red  image,  but  was  apt  to  appear 
sunk  in,  or  wanting  in  brilliancy,  and  another  which 
might  appear  brilliant,  but  was  cold  in  colour  and  did  not 
tone  readily  with  gold,  they  considered  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  product  upon  which  the  light  acted,  and  by  using  one 
and  eliminating  the  other,  they  might  succeed  in  getting  a com- 
pound which  would  have  the  merit  of  both  .They  had  succeeded 
in  doing  this  with  emulsions  of  silver  chloride  in  various  vehicles, 
amongst  which  he  would  mention — 1st.  An  albumen  emulsion, 
the  prints  on  which,  although  produced  by  development,  were 
absolutely  identical  with  the  albumen  prints  at  present  in  general 
use.  2nd.  A gelatine  emulsion,  the  prints  from  which,  though 
not  identical  with  those  on  ordinary  albumen  paper,  very  strongly 
resembled  them.  3rd.  Collodion  emulsion,  in  which  again  the 
prints  strongly  resembled  those  produced  in  the  ordinary  way^ 


The  first  process,  that  of  albumen  emulsion,  was  the  one  to  which 
he  proposed  to  devote  the  evening.  They  had  chosen  the  title 
“ Silver  and  Gold  Printing  by  Development,”  as  they  found  at 
the  outset  that  well  toned  ordinary  albumen  prints  contained 
quite  as  much  gold  as  silver.  Some  prints,  indeed,  which  he 
would  show,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  gold.  Printing  by 
development  was  of  course  not  new.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1853  Prof.  Hardwich  described  several  processes  for  the  purbose 
with  iodide  of  silver,  &c.  Wilkinson  more  recently  gave  formulae 
for  silver  printing  by  development,  and  several  others  bad 
described  gelatine  emulsion  papers,  which  with  development 
gave  photographic  tones.  They  had  carefully  examined  those 
processes  with  the  following  distinct  results  : — A.  In  no  case 
could  the  same  brilliancy  of  colour  and  tone  be  obtained  as  with 
an  albumen  print  ; also  there  was  a certain  amount  of  muddiness 
apparent,  especially  by  reflected  light.  B.  With  a short  expo- 
sure a fairly  brilliant  print  could  be  obtained,  but  not  having  a 
photographic  tone  ; on  the  other  hand,  with  long  exposures 
photographic  tones  could  be  obtained,  but  then  there  was  a certain 
amount  of  muddiness  and  want  of  brilliancy.  C.  Even  when 
red  images  were  obtained  in  development,  this  colour  changed 
in  the  fixing  bath  to  a sort  of  mustard  tone,  not  suited  for  gold 
toning,  and  the  finished  prints  were  not  like  ordinary  silver  prints. 
As  to  the  first  defect — want  of  brilliancy,  or  muddiness — one  very 
curious  fact  that  they  had  noticed  was,  that  it  was  easy  to 
get  a brilliant  colour  by  transmitted  light,  which,  however, 
would  not  be  at  all  so  by  reflected  light.  There  was  a 
plate  made  with  eollodiou  emulsion  (shown)  which  give 
.almost  the  exa;t  colour  of  an  albumen  print  by  transmitted 
light,  but  by  reflected  light  w.as  muddy  and  bad.  The 
first  explanation  of  the  fact  which  had  occurred  to  them 
was,  that  the  reduced  compound  of  silver  was  dichroic,  a 
compound  similar  to  that  which  formed  the  green  fog  of  gel.atine 
emulsion  plates  ; but  they  had  argued  that  an  ordinary  albumen 
print  was  equally  red,  by  transmitted  and  by  reflected  light,  and 
it  therefore  followed  that  a red  colour  was  not  necessarily  a 
dichroic  colour.  The  next  explanation  of  this  muddiuess  that 
suggested  itself  was,  that  the  image  was  not  sufficiently  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper;  it  could  easily  be  imagined  that  a deve- 
loped image  was  more  buried  in  the  substance  than  a printed - 
out  image.  Experiments  had  not  confirmed  that  view  : muddi- 
ness did  not  ensue  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  sensitive 
coating.  The  third  explanation  which  they  had  considered  was, 
that  muddiness  was  due  to  exposure  to  air  or  to  the  developer. 
To  test  this  theory,  they  had  coated  glass  and  exposed  it  through 
the  glass  to  the  action  of  the  light.  As  the  muddiness  showed 
iust  as  strongly  as  before,  although  the  image  was  not  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  to  the  developing  solution,  except  what  was 
actually  engaged  in  work,  this  theory  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
last  explanation,  and  that  which  they  believed  to  be  the  true 
one,  was  that  there  were  two  distinct  actions  going  on,  one  giving 
a red,  and  the  other  a muddy  image.  First  they  noticed  that 
the  pictures  were  always  red  and  free  from  muddiuess  at  the 
beginning  of  the  development.  They  also  noticed  that  a long 
development  gave  rauddiness  by  transmitted  as  well  as  by  re- 
flected light.  Some  restraining  salts  also  prevented  or  delayed 
muddiuess.  Again,  short  exposure  tended  to  produce  bright 
images.  As  reg.ards  the  third  defect,  that  of  loss  of  redness 
by  a change  into  yellowness  in  the  fixing  bath,  they  had  found 
th.at  the  less  the  exposure  that  could  be  given  consistent  with 
redne.ss  of  image,  the  less  change  there  was  in  fixing.  They 
had  tried  v.arious  salts  of  silver,  and  found  that  with  haloid 
salts  the  red  colour  could  always  be  depended  upon.  They  had 
also  noticed  that  the  silver  chloride  would  give  a red  colour  in- 
dependent of  the  state  of  division,  whether  or  not  it  w.as  emulsi- 
fied, until  it  reached  the  coarse  state.  Silver  phosphate  gave 
a pleasant  sepia  colour,  but  darkened  all  over  in  the  dark,  and 
fogged  even  without  a developer.  Silver  phosphate  also  was  not 
fixed  out  by  hypo,  but  was  by  ammonia.  Silver  carbonate  gave  fog. 
Various  developers  were  tried.  They  had  not  found  that  the 
developer  had  much  action  upon  the  colour  of  the  image.  The 
strength  of  the  developer  was  more  important.  At  a tempera- 
ture of  37®  Fahrenheit,  or  less,  developmetit  almost  ce.ased. 
A'arious  restrainers  were  tried.  They  found  generally  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  restraiuer,  the  redder  was  the  colour. 
Whatever  was  the  kind  of  restrainer,  the  colour  was  practically 
the  same.  Various  solutions  were  employed  in  which  to  emul- 
sify, but  the  difference  of  result  was  not  great.  Gelatine,  how- 
ever, gave  much  more  sensitive  emulsions  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. Coloured  light  had  no  distinct  action  upon  the  colour 
obtained  on  development. 
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Prints  exposed  merely,  and  exposed  and  developed,  were 
handed  round  ; and  the  demonstrator  proceeded  to  develop  some 
prints  which  had  been  previously  exposed  to  daylight  under 
negatives.  Before  placing  the  prints  in  the  developing  solution, 
they  were  immersed  for  a few  minutes  in  water,  so  that  they 
might  become  quite  homogeneous  and  take  the  developer  evenly. 
The  developer  used  was,  the  demonstrator  said,  the  very  beauti- 
ful one,  hydrokinone,  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
Captain  Abney.  There  were  no  special  advantages  for  this  pro- 
cess of  this  particular  developer,  except  that  of  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  introducing  extraneous  substances  such  as  oxalate 
of  lime.  The  strength  of  developer  was  adjusted  so  as  to  require 
four  or  five  minutes  for  its  action  ; it  was  then  well  under  con- 
trol. 

G.  L.  Addenbrooke  inquired  whether  there  was  the  same 
tendency  to  finger  marks  that  he  had  found  with  a certain  com- 
mercial paper. 

H.  Far.mer  replied  that  it  was  quite  free  from  finger  marks. 
The  exposure  should  be  such  that  nearly  all  details  are  just 
visible  before  development.  They  considered  that  important. 
It  allowed  the  printer  to  judge  correctly  of  the  exposure.  The 
prints  then  shown  had  been  exposed  by  daylight  at  an  ordinary 
window,  for  periods  of  from  four  or  five  seconds  up  to  one 
minute.  Attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  statement  that 
the  prints  had  exactly  the  same  .appearance  as  those  on  ordinary 
.albnmenised  paper.  Prints  upon  a mat  surface,  and  of  black 
tone,  were  also  shown,  along  with  some  platinum  prints  ; and 
the  demonstrator  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
which  was  which.  In  conclusion,  he  thought  that  the  emulsion 
process  in  printing  would  produce  as  many  advantages  as  it  had 
done  in  negative  taking. 

W.  F.  Donkin  enquired  whether  the  image  was  reduced  in 
the  fixing,  so  that  the  print  must  be  developed  darker  than  in- 
tended to  remain. 

It  was  answered  that  the  prints  did  not  become  reduced  in 
the  hypo,  but  were  developed  of  the  strength  they  were  desired 
to  be. 

The  Chair.man  said  that  Mr.  Farmer  had  stated  that  the 
image  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary  print.  What 
was  the  ground  for  that  statement  ? In  an  ordinary  print  they 
had  to  do  with  chloride  and  albuminate  of  silver. 

H.  Farmer  believed  that  his  prints  were  more  permanent 
than  ordinary  silver  prints.  They  did  not  bleach  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  image  was  not  quite  the 
same.  He  thought  they  must  go  back  to  the  original  laws  of 
physics.  We  could  have  silver  in  certainly  two  states,  the  blue, 
and  the  red.  The  red  molecular  silver  depended  not  upon  fine- 
ness of  sub-division.  His  idea  was  that  when  chloride  of  silver 
was  red  the  particles  were  more  separated.  Both  kinds  could  be 
prepared  in  th#  laboratory  in  large  quantities. 

\V.  Cobb  enquired  whether  any  special  kind  of  negative  was 
required. 

H.  Farmer  replied  that  it  was  not,  but  that  negatives  which 
were  either  too  weak  or  too  intense  for  ordinary  printing  would, 
with  this  process,  by  modifying  the  treatment,  yield  good 
results. 

S.  G.  Addenbrooke  enquired  as  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
paper. 

It  was  replied  that  some  had  been  kept  for  three  months 
without  change. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed,  a flash  lamp  for 
burning  magnesium  powder  was  shown.  In  this  lamp  the  powder 
was  blown  up  through  an  Argand  burner.  The  duration  of  the 
flash  was  thought  to  be  too  long,  and  a considerable  quantity  of 
the  magnesium  escaped  unburnt,  and  fell  upon  the  table  on 
which  the  lamp  was  placed. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  23rd  inst. ; J.  Hubert 
occupied  the  chair. 

L.  Medland  exhibited  another  form  of  flashing  apparatus  ; it 
was  simply  a short  length  of  metal  tube  ; to  one  end  is  attached 
a pneumatic  tube,  the  charge  of  magnesium  powder  being  in- 
serted just  within  the  opposite  end  of  the  metal  barrel ; a piecs 
of  absorbent  material,  fixed  by  a piece  of  wire  and  dipped  into 
methylated  spirit,  furnished  the  flame  for  combustion. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  room  in  which  portraits  were 
taken  by  this  kind  of  light  should  be  well  illuminated  ; it  would 
lessen  the  tendency  of  the  sitter  to  close  the  eyes  at  the  instant 
of  exposure. 


At  a previous  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
hand-painted  slides,  that  members  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  best  work  of  the  past  for  the  optical  lantern  with 
that  of  the  present  day.  This  being  a lantern  night,  opportunity 
was  taken  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  and  a large  collection 
of  hand-painted  transparencies  were  exhibited  and  projected  on 
the  screen.  They  were  of  a very  varied  character,  subject  as 
well  as  style,  and  comprised  some  of  the  best  productions  of  past 
masters  in  the  art  of  slide  painting.  The  exhibition  of  these 
transparencies  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Messrs. 
Westley  and  Carpenter,  and  Me.ssrs.  Perkin,  Son,  and  Rayment, 
were  the  exhibitors,  to  whom  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
for  the  loan  of  such  an  interesting  collection  of  slides. 

G.  Moore  and  Henry  Park  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  2.3rd,  the  monthly  lantern  slide  exhibition 
was  given.  There  was  a very  varied  showof  work.  Henry  Stevens 
contributed  a series  of  his  lantern  transparencies,  the  subjects 
being  home  portraiture  and  groups,  and  particularly  studies  of 
choice  flowers  and  plants.  The  prints  were  very  fine  in  colour 
and  quality,  and  were  upon  Mawson’s  lantern  plate. 

F.  Gale  showed  some  of  his  wet  collodion  slides,  the  subjects 
being  pure  landscape  and  landscape  with  figures. 

Some  good  sets  of  slides  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Green, 
Barclay,  and  Howlett,  and  a selection  from  the  American  Ex- 
change slides  was  put  through  the  lantern. 

On  Thursday,  March  8th,  the  subject  will  be  “ Detective 
Cameras,”  by  A.  R.  Dresser. 

Birmingham  PaoTOGRArHic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Technical  Schools,  Bridge  Street,  on  Feb.  23rd,  E.  H.  JaQUEs 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

J.  Place  gave  a very  practical  paper  on  “ The  Lantern  (Oxy- 
hydrogen),  and  how  to  use  it,”  showing  a number  of  different 
lanterns,  and  explaining  the  various  kinds  of  jets  and  lights  used 
formerly  and  up  to  recent  date,  afterwards  giving  an  exhibition 
of  slides  by  the  members,  also  some  very  fine  slides  by  York, 
Wilson,  and  Valentine.  Instead  of  the  usual  gas  bags,  he  used 
compressed  gas  at  about  20001bs.  (81b.  square  inch)  pressure,  in 
steel  cylinders,  which  produced  a very  intense,  uniform,  and 
brilliant  light. 

The  paper  on  March  8th  will  be  “ The  Laud  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,”  by  E.  H.  Jaques. 


Bristol  Camera  Society. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  9 inst.,  F.  Holmes  in  the  chair, 

E.  F.  Bond  read  a paper  entitled  “ Monochrome  Effects  in 
Lantern  Slides.” 

Mr.  Bond  said  the  question  which  was  the  root  of  all  the 
remarks  he  might  have  to  make  that  evening  was,  “ How  can  I 
obtain  the  best  effect  in  my  lantern  transparencies  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  ? ” To  answer  this  question  was  the  task 
he  had  undertaken  to  perform  in  their  company.  He  considered 
the  colour  of  a slide,  under  ordinary  treatment,  to  be  cold  and 
uninteresting,  varying  (according  to  development)  from  a greenish 
blue  to  reddish  brown,  whilst  the  effect  produced  by  applying 
oil  or  water-colour  was,  in  many  instances,  anything  but  pleasing 
ta  the  eye,  although  when  carefully  and  artistically  manipulated, 
the  result  wa-s  not  to  be  approached  by  any-  other  method.  Pro- 
ceeding to  describe  his  mode  of  working,  he  preferred  to  use  slides 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  which,  after  fixing  and  thorough 
washing,  were  soaked  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
sulphuric  acid,  after  which  a solution  of  uranium  nitrate, 
potassium  ferricyanide,  and  methylated  spirit  was  flowed 
over  it,  the  action  being  clean  and  quick  — the  silver 
deposit  on  the  plate  becoming  first  brown-black,  then  full 
chocolate-brown,  next  reddish  brown,  and  lastly  a tawny 
yellow  ; this  latter  stage,  however,  is  not  a desirable  one. 
To  avoid  it  the  plate  should  be  removed  from  the 
solution  whilst  of  a reddish-brown  tint,  thus  obtaining  a sunny 
effect,  whilst  a moonlight  effect  was  gained  by  immersing  the 
plate  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 
A good  purple-brown  was  obtained  by  mixing  sulphate  of  iron 
with  uranium.  A large  number  of  successfully  coloured  slides 
illustrated  the  above  and  other  methods,  by  which  a great 
variety  of  effects  in  monochrome  colouring  were  exhibited  by 
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aeans  of  the  Hme-Hght  lantern.  The  lecturer,  in  concluding, 
xpressed  a desire  that  others  should  continue  the  experiments 
le  had  commenced,  saying  he  should  feel  delighted  if  they 
ould  penetrate  further  iuto  the  paths  which  he  had  cleared  for 
, short  distance. 

The  Chaikji.vn  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  spoke  of  the  carbon 
>rocess  as  capable  of  yielding  all  that  Mr.  Bond  claimed  for 
>romide  or  chloride  plates,  bat  inasmuch  as  the  carbou  process 
ras  not  so  familiar  to  member.^,  he  strongly  advised  them  to 
arry  out  the  desire  expressed,  aud  build  on  the  foundation  laid 
Q the  instructive  lecture  to  which  they  had  listened. 


Chelte.nuasi  Photographic  Societv. 
i MEETING  was  held  on  February  9th,  the  President,  General 
XvwsoN,  C.B.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Joyner  showed  a “carte”  containing  six  images  of  the 
noon  which  he  had  taken  during  the  recent  eclipse  with  a 
>2-inch  focus  lens.  Each  image  illustrated  a different  phase  of 
he  moon  during  the  time  the  earth’s  shadow  was  passing  over 
t,  and  was  fg  inch  in  diameter.  Although  the  detail  was  not 
lerfectly  sharp,  the  images  were  considered  very  good.  In  con- 
lection  with  this  subject  Mr.  Joyner  explained  how  ho  took  an 
niarged  image  of  the  sun,  8-inches  in  diameter,  during  the 
ransit  of  Venus  a few  years  ago.  Having  darkened  his  eu- 
arging  room,  the  window  of  which  faced  the  sun,  he  placed  a 
6-inch  focus  lens  in  the  opening  usually  occupied  by  the 
legative,  but  instead  of  the  sun  on  to  the  screen  direct  from 
hat  lens,  he  took  it  up  with  another  lens  of  6 -inch  focus, 
ind  with  that  one  threw  an  enlarged  image  on  the  sensitive 
date  placed  at  a sufficient  distance  behind  to  the  size  required. 

Mr.  Bui.l  exhibited  an  orthopanactinic  lens  by  Newton. 

Mr.  S.ADi.ER  exhibited  a very  cheap  and  good  long  focus 
amera  by  Brown  of  Birmingham,  which  every  one  present  cou- 
idered  a marvel  at  the  price. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  a very  light  and  compact 
-plate  camera  of  his  own  making.  It  was  constructed  of  white 
leal,  and  was  something  after  the  model  of  the  old  Kin  near 
Amera,  but  with  a reversing  back. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 

1.N  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February  21st, 

Traili.  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

Q.  Cartland  was  elected  as  an  honorary  member,  and  J.  T. 
larletti,  Q.  J.  Clarke,  and  Q.  Hayward,  were  elected  as  ordinary 
nembers. 

After  reading  a short  paper  on  “The  Early  History  of  Hypo 
Sliminators,”  F.  W.  Hart  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  action 
if  the  one  which  he  had  found  most  useful.  He  commenced 
•y  showing  the  action  of  the  well-known  iodide  of  starch  test 
or  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  He  immersed  the  test 
>apers  in  a weak  hyposulphite  solution,  and  also  in  plain  water, 
nd  then  added  sufficient  of  the  eliminator  to  render  the  hypo 
olution  incapable  of  discharging  the  blue  colour  of  the  paper. 
?he  reaction  was  further  demonstrated  by  test-tube  experi- 
nents  with  the  hyposulphites  of  soda  aud  silver  in  solution, 
•nd  Mr.  Hart  explained  that  the  hypochlorite  of  soda  used  as 
tn  eliminator  converted  hyposulphite  of  silver  into  sulphate  of 
ilver,  which  was  then  attacked  by  the  free  chlorine  in  the  eli- 
ninator,  forming  chloride  of  silver,  which  was  soluble  in  a solu- 
ion  of  ammonia  and  common  salt,  in  which  the  print  was 
mmersed,  the  final  washing  removing  all  traces  of  the’objection- 
ible  salts. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Hart  whether  the  ammonia  solution 
vould  not  also  dissolve  some  of  the  organic  salts  forming  the 
mage. 

Mr.  Hart  replied  that  ammonia  was  a solvent  of  the  albumen- 
ite  of  silver,  but  that  he  doubted  whether  the  weak  solution  in 
juestion  would  exercise  any  reducing  action.  He  also  referred 
.0  Dr  Angus  Smith’s  method  of  eliminating  hypo  with  peroxide 
)f  hydrogen,  but  said  that  he  did  not  consider  it  equ.al  t > the 
lypochlorite.  The  peroxide  was  acted  upon  by  any  readily 
>xidisable  substance,  besides  the  hyposulphites.  He  would  add, 
lowever,  that  even  the  hypochlorite  solution  required  careful 
jreparation ; many  had  condemned  the  process  when  their 
ailure  was  really  due  to  careless  manipulation. 

Several  members  having  expressed  a doubt  as  to  the  destroy- 
ng  powers  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  per  se, 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  it  was  comparatively  harmless  so  long  as 


the  print  was  kept  dry  and  away  from  any  other  substance  likely 
to  set  up  an  action  between  it  and  the  silver  image,  but  an  acid 
or  hygroscopic  mountant  or  mount  would  almost  infallibly  result 
in  the  destruction  of  an  imperfectly  washed  print. 

The  President  said  that  in  the  Daguerreotype  days  a very 
beautiful  process  of  fixing  was  introduced.  The  coating  of 
iodide  of  silver  was  simply  dissolved  by  galvanic  action  ; the 
Daguerreotype  picture  was  immersed  in  a vessel  filled  with  a 
solution  of  common  salt  in  which  was  suspended  a zinc  plate. 
The  unaltered  iodide  wais  instantly  dissolved  on  establishing 
connexion  between  the  two  elements.  He  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  try  whether  a similar  effect  could  be  obtained  by 
some  analogous  means  with  a silver  print  in  place  of  the  Daguerre- 
otype plate. 

E.  Clifton  doubted  whether  there  was  sufficient  metal 
in  a silver  print  to  cause  it  to  act  as  an  element  in  a battery, 
and  if  it  was  attached  to  a copper  plate  the  galvanic  action 
would  probably  go  on  without  aft’ecting  the  chloride  of  silver  in 
the  paper.  Besides,  the  electrical  method  did  not  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  organic  salts  of  silver. 

A.  M.vcicie  asked  Mr.  Hart  if  he  could  expliin  the  great 
change  which  was  caused  in  the  colour  of  an  untoned  print  by 
immersion  in  a solution  of  common  salt. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  a silver  print  consisted  of  two  different 
salts  of  silver,  the  chloride  and  an  organic  salt,  formed  by  com- 
bination with  the  albumen.  The  latter  was  of  a red  colour, 
while  the  chloride  had  a more  violet  tint.  His  idea  was  that 
the  chloride  was  more  or  less  dissolved  or  broken  up  by  the  salt, 
leaving  the  organic  salt,  with  its  characteristic  red  colour,  to 
form  the  image.  A print  so  treated  took  longer  to  tone,  and 
required  more  gold.  He  preferred  in  his  own  practice  to  leave  a 
little  free  nitrate  in  the  paper  to  start  the  action  of  the  toning 
bath.  Mr.  Hart  then  exhibited  a further  development  of  the 
magnesium  flash  lamp.  By  a very  simple  contrivance  he  fired 
three  flashes  simultaneously  about  a yard  distant  from  each 
other.  He  said  that  any  number  could  be  so  fired,  so  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  photograph  the  interior  of  a large  building 
filled  with  people  in  motion. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  meeting  on  March  Cth 
there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  hand-painted  and  hand-coloured 
lantern  slides,  to  which  visitors  are  invited  ; and  at  the  meeting 
on  March  20th  there  would  be  an  informal  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  members. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  As.sociation. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  23rd 
ultimo,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

G.  B.  A.  Gib'oons,  Dr.  Edward  Hewer,  and  J.  M.  Irvine, 
Charles  J.  McEwen,  Charles  J.  Hemfry,  and  Edward  White, 
were  elected. 

'Phe  Chairman  announced  that  the  exhibition,  which  is  to  be 
opened  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  on  Saturday,  March  3,  by  the 
Mayor  of  Liverpool,  was  likely  to  be  a most  successful  under- 
taking, so  much  space  having  been  applied  for  th.at  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  enlarge  the  original  scheme  and  secure  an 
additional  room.  Enthusiastic  promises  of  support  ha  1 been 
received  from  all  parts,  and  it  only  needesl  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tiou  of  every  member  of  the  Association  whilst  it  remained 
open  to  be  an  unqualified  success. 

A.  W.  Beer  mentioned  that  there  would  be  1 intern  slide  ex- 
hibitions every  evening,  and  particularly  called  attention  to  the 
public  judging  of  the  lantern  slides,  which  was  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day, March  8. 

The  Hon  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  IIou.  Treasurer  of 
the  Boston  Camera  Club,  U.S.A.,  proposing  an  e.xchange  of 
lautern  slides  on  a novel  plan.  The  writer  thought  that  there 
was  a ceJtain  lack  of  interest  in  many  exchanges  for  want  of 
information  as  to  the  places  illustrated  aud  the  absence  of  any 
definite  connexion  between  the  slides.  He  suggested  an  exchange 
with  an  English  club  upon  the  basis  of  each  furnishing  sixty  to 
eighty  slides  of  its  own  city  and  neighbourhood,  each  accom- 
panied by  a written  descriptive  lecture,  which  should  be  read  as 
the  slides  were  exhibited. 

Some  discussion  took  place  upon  the  proposal,  which  was  not, 
however,  definitely  accepted. 

P.  Lange  exhibited  an  enlargement  of  a view  of  the  recent 
eclipse  of  the  moon  taken  by  his  camera  on  a studio  staud  by 
meaus  of  the  front  combination  of  a Ross’  half- plate  rapid 
symmetrical  lens,  aperture  ■(  (which  would  be  virtually  also 
lantern  slides  from  the  same  negatives.  He  also  show^  two 
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®or«spnb«nts.  . ^ ; 

B.  J.  Edwards  & Co. — Again  we  must  draw  a lino  as  to  tne  lati- 
tude allowed  you  in  the  introduction  of  personal  abuse  and  in- 
sult having  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  points  under  discussion, 
and  we  decline  to  publish  any  portion  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  letter ; but  if  you  will  authorise  us  to  excise  this  the  remain- 
der shall  appear.  Those  understanding  the  matter  do  not  need 
such  long  letters  in  discussions,  while  those  who  do  not  are  almost 
certain  to  judge  against  you  on  the  ground  that  he  who  has  a good 
case  seldom  takes  up  a person  illy  (iffensivo  tone. 

J.  B.  "Whitaker. — If  sent  for  review  they  will  be  noticed  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  view  of  their  merits  or  demerits. 

Pyro. — Careless  handling,  by  which  the  prints  have  become  con. 
taminated  with  hypo,  before  the  immersion  into  the  fixing  bath. 

W.M.  Adcock. — Thank  you  for  the  option  as  to  making  the  verbal 
alterations  in  your  letter.  We  have,  however,  left  it  in  its  original 
state.  We  really  think  there  is  much  improvement  of  late  as 
regards  the  subject  of  your  remarks. 

J.  Carpenter. — The  first  is  a common  French  lens  sold  here 
under  not  very  creditable  representations ; but  the  second  is,  we 
believe,  to  be  depended  on  as  excellent.  If  you  get  a fresh 
instrument  we  would  suggest  one  of  about  8 inches  focus,  and 
of  either  of  the  English  makers  whom  you  mention. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — 1.  There  is  a mistake  in  the  figure  ; it 
should  be  17o  grains,  not  75.  2.  Write  to  the  author,  care  of  his 
publishers. 

Pol.  Teh. — .fudging  from  the  prints,  both  lenses  are  very  good 
ones,  but  we  think  that  the  instruincnt  of  shorter  focus  will  be  by 
far  the  more  generally  useful  to  you;  should  you  want  a long- 
focus  lens,  and  absolutely  straight  lines  are  not  essential,  use  one 
combination  of  it.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  get  lenses  on 
approval,  and  we  think  you  will  do  quite  as  well  by  keeping  the 
instrument  you  have  in  your  hands  (that  of  shorter  focus)  as 
by  going  to  one  of  the  makers  whom  you  mention.  What  is 
generally  understood  as  “depth  of  focus”  depends  mainly  on  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  in  relation  to  two  positions  in  the  scene 
referred  to  in  your  letter,  and  a given  situation  of  the  camera,  you 
get  less  “depth  of  focus,”  as  the  focal  length  of  your  instrument 
is  greate*',  and  it  does  not  follow  from  your  experiment  that  the 
long-focus  lens  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  other.  3.  It  is  a very 
convenient  tray,  and  the  absence  of  the  plating  will  work  no 
mischief,  provided  all  is  kept  clean;  still,  you  might  easily  adapt 
the  “lift”  to  an  ebonite  tray. 

R.  Watman. — Black  india-rubber  cloth — india-rubber  spread  on 
silk,  if  you  can  get  it. 

AV^olf  Bland. — We  have  not  got  his  present  address. 

D.  Beattie  and  D.  J.  Lewis.— May  we  publish  the  essenti  al 
portions  of  your  letters?  We  believe  publication  will  be  beuefi- 
cial.  Other  letters  of  a similar  nature  have  been  received. 

M.  R.  S.— AVe  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  publication  of  the  new 
edition,  although  we  are  under  the  impression  that  great  part,  or 
the  whole,  is  printed. 

AV.  Curtis. — 1.  Neither.  Order  the  stamped  form  from  the 
nearest  post-office,  and  post  them  to  the  Patent  OfiBce.  2.  It  is 
illegal  to  import  foreign  articles  in  infringement,  and  3'ou  have 
legal  remedy  against  any  person  using  or  selling  such  articles. 

H.  S.  Y. — From  the  Eastman  Co  , 13,  Soho  .‘square. 

Q.  G. — Medium  size  and  flat  form. 


groups  taken  by  the  magnesium  flash  light,  and  a remarkabl®' 
photograph  of  a building  in  Montreal  at  which  a fire  had  taken 
place,  showing  the  intense  effect  of  the  frost  there  upon  the 
water  used  for  its  extinction. 

AA^.  Rogers  showed  two  Wray  lenses  with  the  new  iris 
diaphragm,  which  was  much  admired. 

AAL  To.mkinson  then  read  his  p.aper  on  “ A Ten  Days’ 
Trip  in  Norway  by  the  Steamship  Sunidva,’  illustrated  by 
limelight  transparencies.  The  party  proceeded  first  to  Bergen, 
then  to  Vossevangen  and  Gudvangen,  sailing  down  the  Sogne 
Fjord,  thence  to  Molde  and  Romsd.al,  to  Trondhjem,  and  the 
Geiranger  Fjord.  All  these  places  were  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  and  an  interesting  descriptive  account. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  usefulness  of  lantern 
exhibitions  in  general,  and  urged  on  the  members  the  desir- 
ability of  further  contributions  of  illustrated  papers  describing 
the  scenes  exhibited. 

Mr.  Mayne,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Committee, 
anno.inced  that  the  judges  were  C.  AA'.  Hastings  and  Lyonel 
Clark,  of  London  ; George  AVebster,  F.C.S-,  Chester  ; Rev.  J. 
H.  P.almer,  M.A.,  Ashton  ; and  Mr.  Siyce,  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Association. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadelhia. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  held  February  let. 

Dr.  Chas.  L.  Mitchell  re.ad  a paper  entitled  “ A Neglected 
Method  of  Silver  Printing”  (see  p.  135),  and  showed  in  connec- 
tion with  it  some  very  fine  specimens  of  prints  upon  plain  paper. 
A discus.sion  following  relative  to  the  merits  of  a combined 
fixing  and  toning  bath  for  such  prints. 

John  C.  Browne  stated  that  while  he  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  such  a method,  he  had  in  his  possession  some  prints 
made  and  treated  in  that  way  in  the  year  1856,  and  that  they 
are  apparently  as  good  now  as  when  new. 

J.  C.  Browne  called  attention  to  the  danger  in  the  use  of 
some  of  the  makes  of  flash  powders  for  photography  at  night  ; 
containing,  at  times,  chlorate  of  potash,  sugar,  nitrate  of  potash, 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  picric  acid,  in  addition  to  the  mag- 
nesium, the  resultant  w.as  a highly  dangerous  explosive  com- 
pound. Several  members  thought  that  the  fumes  arising  from 
the  combustion  were  irritating,  and  might  be  injurious. 

Dr.  Mitchell  did  not  regard  the  smoke  as  a source  of  danger, 
the  visible  portion  being  principally  calcined  magnesia. 

L.  Carbctt  and  Mr.  Bartlett  stated  that  their  powders  were 
very  simple  in  composition,  and  entirely  free  from  danger  if 
properly  used.  The  powder  should  be  fired  by  a long  taper 
from  the  side,  or  by  an  automatic  arrangement,  so  as  to  insure 
the  hand  of  the  operator  to  be  at  a safe  distance. 


®alk  in  t^c  Stnbb. 


Fire  at  the  Eastman  Co.’s  AVorks. — A fire  which  took  place 
in  the  factory  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  10th 
only  partially  puts  the  Company  out  of  working  order, 
the  camera  and  roll-holder  factory,  being  separate  from  the  paper 
works,  being  uninjured.  The  bromide  paper  works,  in  which 
building  the  fire  occurred,  is  in  shape  for  immediate  erection  of 
new  machinery.  The  work  of  reinstalment  in  the  bromide  paper 
works  has  already  been  commenced,  and  new  coating  machines, 
which  are  partially  completed,  are  expected  to  be  in  operation 
in  a very  short  time.  A circular  says: — “ In  the  meantime  we 
have  saved  quite  a large  stock  of  coated  paper,  which  we  hope 
will,  on  careful  test,  be  found  uninjured,  and  in  some  sizes  we 
may  have  enough  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  our  customers, 
until  we  are  able  to  get  our  new  machinery  in  operation.  Until 
then  we  trust  our  customers  will  assist  us  what  they  can,  by 
ordering  only  for  actual  needs,  and  with  their  indulgence  where 
we  cannot  fill  their  orders  complete.  They  may  be  assured  of 
every  effort  being  strained  for  the  early  resumption  of  work.” 

London  and  Proamncial  Photographic  Association.— On  i 
the  8th  inst.  a smoking  concert  will  take  place.  Friends  and  I 
members  are  invited.  ! 

Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  on  March 
7th  will  be  “ The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Ijtains  on  Gelatine  j 
Negatiyea.”  I 


J.  M. — AVe  think  duty  would  be  charged,  but  cannot  give  exact 
infurniatiun.  AVrite  to  the  American  Consulate  in  London. 

Jack  Russbl. — 1.  The  book  was  printed  privately,  aud  we  do  not 
think  it  can  be  bought.  2.  The  address  is  16,  Cros.s  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  London.  3.  Yes. 

F.  AV.  Burford. — The  firm  is  quite  a respectable  one,  and  we  take 
it  that  there  must  have  been  some  postal  miscarriage.  AVe  can 
hardly  undertake  correspondence  which  you  can  do  so  much 
better,  as  you  know  more  about  the  circumstances. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  CONFERENCE. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Camera  Club  and  of  the 
Photographic  Convention. 

The  first  mentioned  gathering  takes  place  at  the  home  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Tuesday  next,  March  I3th,  and 
lasts  over  the  following  Wednesday;  while  the  second 
takes  place  atBirmingham,  commencing  on  .July  23rd,  and 
lasting  for  a week. 

We  may  again  give  the  leading  items  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  l^ndon  meeting  of  next  week,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  as  to  the  interesting  and  representative  nature  of 
the  exhibition  of  objects  of  photographic  interest  which  will 
take  place  in  the  library,  and  we  would  insist  on  the  need 
of  making  immediate  application  as  to  space,  for  which  we 
understand  there  is  no  charge.  The  address  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Camera  Club  is  21,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

On  the  first  day,  Tuesday,  March  I3th,  the  opening  of  the 
Conference  will  take  place  in  the  Theatre,  Society  of  Arts, 
18,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  at  2 p.m.,  the  President,  Captain 
W.  de  W.  Abney,  in  the  chair.  The  following  pajiers  will 
be  read  and  discussed  : — “ The  Application  of  Photography 
to  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences”  (Dr.  D.  G.  Thomson); 
“Applications  of  Photography  to  Science”  (H.  Trueman 
Wood);  “Single  Lenses  corrected  for  Architecture  ” (.7. 
Traill  Taylor) ; “ Mo<lern  Photographic  Engraving  and 
Printing”  (G.  S.  Waterlow);  “A  Standard  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures”  (G.  Lindsay  .Johnson)  ; “ A Recent 
Improvement  in  Platinotype  ” ( W.  Willis) ; “ The  Present 
Value  of  Art  in  Photography  ” (.7.  F.  Mostyn  Clarke). 

On  the  second  day,  Wednesday,  March  13th,  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Apparatus  will  open  at  10  a m , and  at  2 p.m. 
the  Conference  will  be  renewed,  and  the  following  pa|>ers 
will  be  read  and  discussed  ; — “The  Theoretical  Aspect  of 
Orthochromatic  Photography  ” (Captain  Abney)  ; “ The 
Metamorphoses  of  the  Silver  Image”  (Lyonel  Clark)  ; “On 
a Further  Development  and  Simplification  of  the  Standard 
of  Comparative  Exposures  proposed  by  Dallmeyer"  (T. 
Dallmeyer) ; “ On  a Ratio  Slide  ” (Sir  David  Salomons)  ; 
“A  New  Form  of  Sensitometer  ” (W.  F.  Donkin)  ; “ Cen- 
trifugal Separation  in  Emulsion  Making  ” (Andrew 
Pringle)  ; “ Artificial  Light  in  Photography  ” (Captain 
Abney). 

The  Exhibition  of  Photognaphic  Appliances  will  be  open 
in  the  Library  during  the  afternoon,  and  at  8 p.m.  there 
will  be  a Special  Lantern  Slide  Exhibition  in  the  Theatre. 
It  is  hoped  that  ladies  will  attend,  and  there  will  be  an 
Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  at  the  Camera 
Club  Rooms,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.,  to  which  they  are 
also  inviied. 

The  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  held  at  Birmingham  on  July  23rd  next,  and,  as 
before  stated,  will  extend  over  one  week. 


The  arrangements  during  the  week  of  convention  will 
be  similar  to  those  at  Derby  and  Glasgow,  and  a fully 
detail)  d programme  will  be  ready  shortly. 

Only  members  of  the  Convention  can  exhibit  at  the 
Convention,  and  even  these  must  pay  for  space  ; the 
following  being  the  regulations  for  exhibitors  : — 

1.  The  exhibition  shall  form  part  of  the  convention  meeting, 
and  is  not  competitive  in  character. 

2.  The  exhibition  is  intended  to  include  every  class  of  photo- 
graphic work  and  apparatus;  and  exhibits  are  requested  from 
any  member,  whether  professional,  amateur,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer.  Members  are  requested  to  show  anything  of  special 
photographic  interest.  All  works  sent  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  exhibition  committee. 

3.  Exhibitors  will  be  charged  the  following  rates  ; — Wall 
Space,  Od.  per  square  foot;  Floor  Space,  5s.  per  square  yard. 
Space  will  be  allotted  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  ; and 
Oxford  frames  will  be  excluded.  Applications  for  space  must  be 
made  on  a form  enclosed,  which  must  be  filled  up  not  later  than 
June  1st. 

4.  Exhibitors  must  be  members  of  the  convention. 

5.  The  committee  will  be  ready  to  receive  exhibits  on  July  4th  ; 
last  day  for  receiving,  July  14th. 

6.  All  packages  to  bo  addressed  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Holliday,  care  of 
Mr.  Porter,  153,  Granville  Street,  Birmingham. 

7.  All  packages  to  be  sent  carriage  paid,  or  they  will  be  refused  ; 
and  exhibitors  are  requested,  on  forwarding  goods,  to  advise  the 
exhibition  secretary,  and  to  enclose  addressed  labels  for  the 
return  of  same. 

8.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  attach  to  the  backs  of  all  ex- 
hibits, a label  with  name  and  address  of  sender,  and  title  of  ex- 
hibit written  thereon.  Intending  exhibitors  must  apply  to 
secretary  of  exhibition  committee  for  official  labels  for  this 
purpose. 

9.  For  the  convenience  of  exhibitors  at  a distance,  the  com- 
mittee will  unpack  goods,  and  will  repack  and  forward  them  after 
the  meeting. 

10.  Local  exhibitors  must  remove  their  exhibits  on  Saturday, 
July  28th,  before  12  noon. 

11.  The  committee  will  take  all  reasonable  precautions,  but 
they  cannot  undertake  any  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage. 

12.  That  no  exhibits  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

The  following  places  have  been  finally  selected  by  the  ex- 
cursions sub-committee  for  the  convention  outings  : — 
Tuesday — Arley,  Stratford  via  Wexford,  Stratford  via  Sal- 
ford, Oxford  ; Wednesday — Coventry,  Stoueleigh,  Kenil- 
worth and  Coventry,  Warwick,  Worcester  ; Thursday — 
Aston,  Sutton,  and  Lichfield,  Lichfield  and  Sutton,  Strat- 
ford, Coleskill,  Maxstoke ; Friday — Dudley,  Wren’s  Nest, 
Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Tewkesbury  ; Saturday — Kings- 
wood  and  Duddesley.  Each  excursion  will  be  conducted 
by  an  experienced  leader.  Times  of  starting,  conveyance, 
fares,  and  other  details  will  be  duly  published  in  the  official 
programme.  The  evenings  will,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  papers,  disciussions,  and  demonstrations. 
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DALLMEYER’S  NEW  RECTILINEAR  LAND- 
SCAPE LENS. 

This  instrument,  to  which  we  briefly  referred  on  page  114 
in  our  notice  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Eshibition,  is  a de- 
parture of  no  small  importance  in  jihotographic  optic.®, 
and  having  now  received  au  objective  for  review  and  trial, 
we  are  enabled  to  say  more  on  the  subject.  The  instiu- 
ment  sent  is  one  having  an  equivalent  focus  of  thirteen 
inches  and  a-half,  and  a diameter  of  two  inche.s,  wliile  the 
largest  stop  is  a trifle  under  an  inch  in  diameter,  making 
the  maximum  working  aperture  It  effee  s a combina- 
tion long  desired  by  the  out-door  worker  : the  btilliancy  of 
the  old-fashioned  single  landscape  lens,  with  the  straight 
lines  and  portability  cf  the  rectilinear  doubtlets  which 
have  come  into  such  general  use  of  late.  We  take  it  that 
every  out-door  photographer  whose  ideal  is  “ the  best  that 
can  be  done,”  will  obtain  this  instrument  if  he  can  afford 
it,  and  its  introduction  should  have  a percejitible  effect 
in  improving  the  clearness  and  brilli.uicy  of  architectural 
photographs. 

Although  it  is  specially  constructed  for  views,  it  is 
excellently  adapted  for  copying  where  straight  lines  are 
essential,  and  so  can  advantageou.sly  replace  the  rectilinear 
doublets,  especially  where  extreme  purity  of  image  is  au 
essential,  as  in  the  case  of  negatives  intended  for  use  in 
photolithograjihic  processes. 

New  Rectilisb.^u  L.».ndscape,  for  10  by  8.  Focus  13^. 


Rapid  Land.scape  (Long  Focus),  for  10  by  8.  Focus  15" 


Crown  Flint  Crown 


It  will  be  interesting  to  show  in  section  each  one  of  the 
three  chief  single  landscape  objectives  introduced  by  Dall- 
mayer,  each  drawing  being  made  to  scale.  Under 
each  is  specified  the  kind  of  gla-ss  used,  the  order  of  the 
significant  words  “crown  ’’  and  “flint”  being  in  each  case 
the  same  as  that  of  the  glasses. 


WRAYS  RAPID  RECTILINEAR  WITH  IRIS 
DIAPHRAGM. 

Althouqu  the  iris  diaphragm  as  applied  to  the  photo- 
graphic objective  is,  in  an  absolute  sense,  by  no  means 
a novelty,  it  is  only  in  the  past  few  mouths  that  this 


adaptation  has  become  anything  like  general ; and  so 
thoroughly  does  the  iris  diaphragm  appear  now  to  be 
appreciated,  that  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  before 
long  the  Waterhouse  diaphgi-am,  with  its  open  slot  and  loose 
pieces,  will  be  an  organism  of  the  past ; and  indeed,  it 
may  be  that  the  somewhat  clumsy  and  dust  admitting 
rotating  diaphragm  will  be  competed  out  by  the  arrange- 
ment now  .so  widely  presented  for  public  favour. 

The  iris  diaphragm,  however,  stands  in  a certain 
danger,  that  of  being  brought  into  disrepute  by  cheap  and 
ill-fit'ing  workmanship;  a rock  upon  which  many  an 
excellent  device  has  shipwrecked  in  our  present  age  of 
highly  competitive  pro  luction;  but  good  fitting  is  the  most 
notable  characteristic  of  an  iris  diaphragm  sent  as  part  of 
a rapid  rectilinear  forwarded  to  us  for  review  by  W.  Wray, 
of  North  Hill,  Highgate,  N.,  and  in  spite  of  this  we  find 
by  the  accomnanying  cataloguue  that  the  price  of  the  in- 
strument is  as  low  as  any  but  the  very  worst  of  the  French 
instruments  now  so  largely — and  in  spite  of  the  Merchan- 
dise Marks  Act— sold  by  fraudulent  dealers  .as  of  English 
or  American  make. 

The  lens  before  us  is  a first-class  instrument  with  a 
maxim  intensity  of  or  No.  2 of  the  standard  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  no 
optician,  however  great  his  reputation  may  be,  need 
be  ash.amed  of  turning  out  such  an  optical  instru- 
ment; whiD  the  mechanical  construction  of  the 
diaphragm  is  so  excellent  that  we  feel  wonder  at 
the  possibility  of  making  the  instrument  at  the 
price  charged.  The  diaphragm  consists  of  ten  leaves  set 
over  towards  the  centre  by  the  action  of  cam  pins  in  the 
slotted  leaves,  the  full  range  of  ~ to  being  obtained 

by  turning  a milled  disc  through  an  angle  of  about  60°. 
And  as  a tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship 
we  may  say  that  examination  with  a pocket  magnifier  re- 
vealed no  sign  of  any  fissure  through  which  light  or  dust 
can  enter,  and  no  evidence  of  lost  time  in  the  raovipg  of 
the  leaves  between  the  back  and  forward  motion  of  the 
actuating  dis:. 


LECTURES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE 
BIRKBECK  INSTITUTION. 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONKS. 

Chapter  XX.— Hal.atiox— Silver  Printing  on  Albu- 
MEMZEi)  Paper — Printing  with  Ferric  Salts — The 

PlATINOTYPE  PROCES.S. 

CsiNG  the  word  halation  in  its  widest  sense,  it  may  bo 
defined  as  the  spreading  of  light  beyond  its  proper 
bouiidaiies  in  the  image.  It  has  been  sho«n  to  be  due  to 
sever.il  causes,  and  the  generally  most  potent  of  these  is  the 
reflection  of  the  light  that  gets  through  the  film  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  glass.  This  reflection  may  be 
largely  retluced  by  “ backing”  the  plate  with  a pigment 
that  is  black,  or  of  non-aclinic  colour,  such  as  red  ; or  the 
jiassage  of  light  though  the  film  may  be  preveuteil  by 
staining  the  film,  or  by  having  a sufficient  amount  of  sensi- 
tive salt  to  vender  the  film  practically  opaque.  But  the 
radical  cure  for  this  part  of  the  evil  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
glass  and  use  a non-transparent  support,  such  as  paper,  for 
the  sensitive  film.  The  halation  that  remains  when  the 
reflection  behind  the  film  is  prevented,  is  still  visible 
in  subjects  specially  liable  to  suffer  from  this  evil, 
and  is  due  to  the  spreading  of  the  light  on  the  front 
of  the  film.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  two  or  three  causes 
for  this,  though  it  is  imiiossible  to  s.ay  certainly  that  the 
trouble  is  solely  due  to  these  causes.  We  know  that  the 
air  contains  innumerable  particles,  and  that  these  are  visible 
when  a pencil  of  light  shines  through  the  air.  The  fact 
that  the  bright  light  m.akes  them  visible  is  proof  that 
they  reflect  and  scatter  a pait  of  the  light  that  shines  uiwn 
them.  The  effect  of  this  scattered  light  is  to  produce  fog 
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apon  the  plate  round  the  proper  ima^re  of  the  luminous 
abject,  and  a fog  that  gradually  decreases  in  density  from 
the  image  of  the  light  outwards. 

But  the  lens  itself  is  a source  of  scattered  light,  for  the 
rery  best  of  lenses  are  not  polished  to  such  perfection  as 
is  necessary  in  a good  telescope  objective  of  large  size, 
because  such  refinement  would  add  to  the  expense,  without 
giving  any  appreciable  improvement—  at  least,  in  the  vast 
oaajority  of  ©ises — in  its  performance  in  the  camera.  The 
imperfections  of  finish  in  a photographic  lens  are  easily 
seen  by  holding  the  instrument  between  the  eye  and  a 
candle  or  gas  flame,  and  moving  the  lens  to  one  side  so 
that  the  flame  just  disappears.  The  lens  will  now  appear 
luminous,  showing  that  the  irregularities  of  its  surfaces 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  great  to  reflect  the  light  in 
stray  directions  in  a manner  similar  to  the  motes  in  the 
sunl>eam.  The  tendency  of  this  imperfection  of  the  lens 
is,  probably,  to  give  a uniform  fog  over  the  whole  plate, 
rather  than  the  local  fog  that  is  more  immediately  under 
discussion. 

It  is  worth  stating  here  that  in  18(53  J.  H.  Dallmeyer 
had  an  order  from  J.  W.  Osborne  for  the  Melbourne  I 
Government  to  construct  a photographic  objective  in  which 
the  lens  surfaces  were  to  be  as  perfectly  polished  as  in 
the  best  lai  ge  objectives  of  astronomical  telescopes,  and  that 
the  price  agreed  upon  was  .£2.10>  probably  more  than  ten 
times  the  cost  of  the  same  lens  as  usually  finished.  The 
lens  was  for  the  copying  of  maps  for  r^ production  by 
photo-lithography  ; but  the  writer  does  not  know  whether 
the  instrument  gave  results  which  iustified  its  large  cost. 

To  bring  to  a conclusion  these  observaMons  concerning 
the  methods  and  the  apparatus  for  producing  negatives, 
it  cannot  be  too  vividly  and  persistently  remembered  by 
the  photographer  that  a negative  is  only  a means  to  an 
end,  and  has  no  beauty  except  inasmuch  as  it  is  able  to 
furnish  beautiful  prints.  To  value  a negative  simply  for 
its  own  sake  is  altogether  unreasonable ; and  to  call  a 
negative  good  when  it  gives  only  an  inferior  print,  is 
equivalent  to  praising  an  ornamental,  but  a useless,  tool. 

There  are  many  methods  of  photographic  printing,  but 
the  oldest  of  those  methods  that  have  ever  been  com- 
mercially important,  and  the  process  which  still  enjoys  the 
largest  share  of  popularity,  is  that  in  which  the  sensitive 
material  consists  of  a layer  of  albumen  which  contains  cer- 
tain silver  salts,  and  is  supported  on  paper.  The  albumen 
is  mixed  with  a certain  proportion  of  ammonium  chloride 
before  the  paper  is  coated  with  it,  and,  after  the  layer  of 
albumen  is  dry,  it  is  made  sensitive  by  floating  the  paper 
on  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  a strength  generrtlly  of 
from  35  to  50  grains  to  tin  ounce.  The  effect  of  the  silver 
solutionis  manifold  and  somewhat  obscure.  It  acts  upon 
the  ammonium  chloride  in  the  albumen,  and  changes  it 
completely  into  silver  chloride,  with  the  simultaneous  pro- 
duction of  ammonium  nitrate,  according  to  the  equation 
AmCl  + AgNOj  = AgCl  + AniNOj 

The  silver  chloride  is  insoluble,  and  remains  in  the  albu- 
men film  ; the  ammonium  nitrate  is  soluble  in  the  water, 
and  passes  out,  as  far  as  it  has  time,  into  the  silver  bath. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  also  acts  upon  the  albumen  itself, 
producing  an  insoluble  compound,  the  nature  of  which  is 
but  little  understood.  The  production  of  this  compound 
is,  however,  of  vital  importance,  for  if  the  albumen  were 
not  made  insoluble  it  would  be  washed  off  the  paper.  The 
stronger  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  employed,  the  more 
insoluble  and  less  penetrable  does  the  albumen  become,  so 
that  a longer  floating  is  necessary  with  a strong  bath  than 
with  a weak  one  to  ensure  the  throughness  of  its  ac'ion. 
The  excess  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  film,  and  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  clings  to  the  surface,  also  remains  in  the 
prepared  paper,  and  in  the  ready  sensitized  paper  now  fo 
largely  used,  citric  acid  or  some  other  preservative  is  also 
introduced. 

With  such  a complication  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  results  are  uncertain,  and  that  the  changes  pro- 


duced by  light  are  but  little  understood.  But  add  to  this 
the  need  of  toning  to  get  an  acceptable  colour  instead  of  a 
disagreeable  red,  and  we  find  in  this  process,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  number  of  scientific  problems  that  even  photo- 
graphy has  ever  brought  together.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  majority  of  prints  made  by  this  process  are  not 
stable  ; some  last  a month  or  two,  some  a year  or  two,  a 
few  are  apparently  unchanged  after  a decade  or  two,  and 
still  fewer  have  possibly  lasted  for  a generation  ; but  no 
one  c:in  with  certainty  say  why  this  difference  exists.  Any 
hyposulphite  of  soda  remaining  in  the  print  or  gaining 
access  to  it  seems  an  important  element  in  its  destruction. 
Yet  the  various  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for 
getting  rid  of  the  hypo  do  not  seem  to  be  appreciated.  Dr. 
Yogel  has  strongly  recommended  the  application  of  a weak 
solution  of  iodine  after  washing  the  prints  in  two  or  three 
waters,  and  before  that  Mr.  W.  II.  Xewton  used  acetate  of 
lead,  and  Mr.  .John  Spiller  suggested  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Other  less  suitable  reagents  have  also  been  proposed. 
There  is  probably  a tendency  with  any  such  treatment  to 
mar  the  first  brilliancy  of  the  print ; but  experiments  indi- 
cated that  greater  permanency  was  secured. 

Looking  at  photographic  printing  from  a scientific  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  far  better  to  use  the  albumenized 
paper  process  for  temporary  proofs  only,  as  mere  tests  of 
tlie  effects  of  negatives,  and  to  invariably  resort  to  a |ier- 
manent  process  for  work  that  is  to  be  preserved.  By  a 
permanent  process  we  mean  one  in  which  the  picture  will 
last  as  long  as  the  paper  that  supports  it,  the  permanency 
being  comparable  with  that  of  oil  or  water  colour  paint- 
ings, or  impressions  made  in  the  usual  sorts  of  printer’s 
ink. 

The  behaviour  of  iron  and  chromium  compounds  when 
exposed  to  light  is  a matter  that  is  far  more  ea.sy  of 
investigation  than  the  changes  resulting  with  silver  com- 
pounds ; the  products  are  comparatively  simple,  and 
their  further  reactions  are  generally  of  a nature  that  is 
as  perfectly  understood  as  the  commonest  of  chemical  facts. 

In  such  processes,  therefore,  the  photographer  may 
fairly  expect  the  solution  of  any  difficulties  that  arise  by 
merely  presenting  the  case  to  the  chemist.  If  an 
immediate  answer  cannot  be  given,  the  matter  is  at  once 
.so  narrowed  down  that  a few  properly  conducted  experi- 
ments decide  the  point. 

In  general,  ferric  salts  when  exposed  to  light  in  presence 
of  a sensitizer  are  reduced  to  ferrous  salts.  For  instance, 
ferric  chloride  loses  chlorine  and  become  ferrous  chloride 

Fe  Cl3=Fe  Clj-HCl 

If  a piece  of  paper  is  soaked  in  a solution  of  ferri*^ 
chloride,  dried  in  the  dark,  and  then  exposed  under  ^ 
negative,  the  ferric  salt  will  be  ch.anged  into  the  ferrous 
compound  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  that  has 
gained  access  to  the  paper— that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
transparency  of  the  negative.  A solution  of  red  nru.ssiate 
of  pota-sh  produces  a dark  blue  (like  Prussian  blue)  in- 
soluble compound  with  ferrous  compounds,  but  not  with 
ferric  ; if,  therefore,  the  exposed  paper  is  treated  with 
this  reagent,  a blue  picture  is  produced  which  only  needs 
washing  with  water  to  “ fix  ” it.  Practically,  ferric  citrate 
is  preferable  to  the  chloride,  and  the  double  citrate  of  iron 
andammouium  is  what  is  generally  used.  This  salt  is  mixed 
with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  before  it  is  applied  to 
the  paper  in  making  the  blue  printing  paper  of  commerce, 
so  that  after  exposure,  nothing  is  needed  but  a thorough 
washing  ; but  for  brilliant  results,  the  iron  salt  should  be 
put  on  the  paper,  and  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  used 
in  a dilute  solution  as  a developer. 

An  image  produced  in  a fenous  salt  can  be  developed 
by  other  means.  The  ferrous  salt  will  reduce  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  give  a silver  image,  or  chloride  of  gold  with 
the  production  of  a gold  image,  or  by  suitable  means,  a 
picture  in  platinum  may  be  obtained. 

The  platinotype  process  which  gives  the  picture  in 
pure  platinum  is  founded  upon  these  reactions.  The 
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paper  is  coat-  d with  a mixture  of  acid  ferric  oxalate,  aud 
the  chloride  of  platinum  that  h;is  the  least  chlorine  possible. 
The  platiuous  chloride  is  used  in  the  form  of  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. When  exposed  to  light  the  ferric  oxala''e  is 
decomposed  into  ferrous  oxalate  and  carbonic  acid,  thus : — 

Fe.  tCj  O4)  3 =2  Fe  C.  O4  + CO3 

and  this  is  the  only  change  that  will  take  place  unless  the 
exposure  has  been  very  slow.  On  floating  the  print  on  a 
hot  bath  of  potassium  oxalate,  which  dissolves  the  ferrous 
oxalate,  the  platinum  salt  is  reduced,  aud  metallic  plati- 
num is  deposited  in  proportion  to  the  ferrous  oxalate.  A 
jrriut  produced  by  merely  following  these  directions  would 
have  a disagreeable  muddy  tone,  and  a general  lack  of 
brilliancy,  with  whites  dirty  and  b'acks  degraded.  To 
prevent  these  disasters  several  precautions  are  necessary. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  a small  quantity  of  some  retarder — 
that  is,  some  oxidising  agent — with  the  platinum  and  iron 
salts  that  are  lused  to  coat  the  paper.  The  coate  1 paper 
should  not  be  kept  more  than  two  weeks,  preferably  not 
so  long,  before  use.  The  development  must  take  | dace  in 
an  acid  bath  of  oxalate  of  potash.  Acidity  of  the  bath 
tends  to  hardness,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the 
bath  be  too  acid.  A bath  of  oxalate  of  potash  that  is 
allowed  to  remain  .alkaline  m.ay  be  the  best  to  use,  if  there 
is  sufficient  acid  or  other  retarder  in  the  paper  itself,  be- 
cause the  development  takes  pi  tee  so  rapidly  that  the  .acid 
of  the  paper  has  not  time  to  get  washed  away.  The  coated 
paper  must  be  kept  most  carefully  dry  from  the  time  it  Ls 
coated  till  it  is  developed.  Immediately  after  develop- 
ment the  print  should  be  thrust  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  again  into  fresh  acid,  before  washing  with 
water. 

The  introduction  of  a very  small  proportion  of  certain 
other  metallic  salts,  such  .as  the  chlorides  of  mercury  or 
copper,  exeicisps  a very  marked  effect  upon  the  colour  of 
the  deposited  platinum,  giving  it  a reddish  tinge. 

( To  be  continued.) 


A FIRST-CLASS  OPERATOR. 

BY  C.  BRANOWIN  BARNE.S. 

“A  Fir.ST-cLAss  Operator!”  Week  by  week,  .sc.arce, 
if  ever,  musssing  a Friday,  does  this  phr.o.se  occur  in  the 
advertisement  columns.  Fir.st-class  oper.ators  wanted,  or, 
more  often  still,  wanting  situations.  Perhaps  it  has  struck 
others,  jvs  it  often  has  myself,  that  we  never  see  a second 
or  third  class  operator  either  adverti.sed  for,  or  .advertising 
his  services.  This  must  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes — 
either  there  are  no  second  or  third  class  men,  or  else  their 
services  are  not  required.  The  first  hypothesis  can  hardly 
be  the  correct  one.  for,  notwithstanding  the  improvements 
in  the  portraiture  (photographic)  of  to  day,  .as  compared 
with  that  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  we  do  now  and 
again  come  across  a carte,  or,  m.ay  be,  a cabinet,  that  has 
certainly  not  been  produced  by  a first-class  oper.ator.  It 
may  bej^rought  to  us  to  copy,  or  we  may  meet  with  it  in 
the  album  of  a friend,  or  we  may  run  across  it  in  the 
showcase,  or  it  may  even  be  sent  to  us  as  a specimen 
of  work  in  answer  to  one  of  those  advertisers  before 
mentioned  ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a certainty  that 
it  does  exist,  and  as  photographs  do  not  evolve  them- 
selves, it  is  a certainty  that  there  are  existing  some- 
where operators  who  are,  or  whose  work  is,  certainly  not 
first-class.  From  these  thoughts  others  rise,  .and  with  them 
various  questiois  p'  esent  themselves  to  our  mind.  First  and 
foremost  among  these  cpiestions  is,  “ What  is  a first-class 
operator  What  iire  his  duties?”  “What  his  recom- 
pense ? ’’  Refore  one  question  can  be  .answered,  another 
crops  up,  or  rather  arises  from  the  first.  Let  us  not  at 
present  stay  to  question  further,  but  rather  endeavour  to 
reply  as  best  we  can  or  may  to  the  queries  already  pro- 
pounded. 


In  the  first  place,  what  is  a first-class  operator?  Is  he 
uece.ssarily  a man  of  venerable  appearance,  who  has  spent 
long  ye.ars  of  study  in  the  profession — who  has  all  the 
theories  and  the  f.acts  of  chemistry,  of  optics,  of  light, 
fhade,  and  perspective,  of  pose,  b.alance,  and  composition, 
as  it  were,  at  his  fingers’  ends  ? Are  all  these  absolute 
necessities,  or  can  he  disjiense  with  a j)erfect  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  ? 

“ Many  men,  many  minds,’’  runs  the  proverb,  and  the 
probability  is  that  photographers,  like  doctors,  being  only 
mortal,  will  disagree  in  the  answer  to  the  query.  It  is, 
however,  cert.ain  that  to  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a first-class  operator,  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  photography,  must  be  a necessity.  To 
obtain  first-class  results,  it  is  useless  to  go  upon  mere 
“ rule  of  thumb  in  mixing  chemicals  certain  quantities 
of  each  must  be  used,  and  these  quantities  differ  under 
different  circumstances.  Unless  we  know  wk^  they  differ, 
ami  what  the  result  is  going  to  be,  we  can  obtain  the  best 
results  only  by  .accident.  A man  who  obtains  good  pic- 
tures by  accitlent  cannot  continue  to  do  so,  and  although 
any  tyro  can  learn  in  a few  days  that  more  pyro  in 
develojrment  incre;ises  the  density  of  the  negative,  that 
more  ammoni.a  increases  the  detail,  that  .additional  bro- 
mide stops  ton  much  detail,  &c.,  he  mqst  not  for  .an  instant 
allow  his  chemical  knowledge  to  stop  there— he  must  seek 
out  for  himself  the  re.oson  that  such  is  the  case ; for 
although  a little  knowledge  of  effects  may  carry  him  on 
for  a little  while,  he  will  at  some  time  or  other  find  th.at 
a little  knowledge  of  causes  is  also  necessary.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  imply  that  the  term  first-cla-ss  operator  signi- 
fies first-class  chemist  as  well ; what  I intend  to  convey  is, 
that  to  be  a first-class  operator  a man  must  have  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  chemistry  ; in  other  words,  he 
must  understand  thoroughly  the  chemistry  of  'photography. 
To  understand  this  will  need  some  little  study,  but  the 
pursu.ance  of  that  study  is  not  likely  to  take  up  many 
years  ; it  can  be  carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  time  as 
the  study  of  optics ; and  coincident  with  that  of  posing, 
lighting,  and  composition.  To  become  a skilled  j)hoto- 
graphic  operator  is  entirely  a different  thing  to  becoming 
a skilled  chemist  or  a skilled  optician,  for  to  become  either 
of  the.se  demands  years  of  study  of  that  one  branch  ex- 
clusively. 

The  study  of  jdiotography,  it  is  true,  embraces  chemistry, 
optica,  aud  composition,  but  they  need  only  be  considered 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  photography.  An  operator  who 
umlerstands  how  his  lenses  are  made,  and  what  composi- 
tions they  cont.ain,  and  at  the  same  time  is  aware  of  the 
effect  ])ioduced  by  these  combinations,  at.inds  entirely  on 
a different  footing  to  one  who  knows  only  that  a portrait 
lens  (1  tiers  from  a landscape  one  in  size,  in  depth  of  focus, 
aud  in  rapidity,  but  has  no  knowledge  of  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  A first-chass  operator  knows  at  once  why  such 
and  such  a lens  is  better  for  a certain  subject  than  such 
and  such  another  one  ; whereas  .another  man,  who  may 
be  able  to  produce  equally  good  work,  merely  knows  that 
it  is  a better  lens  for  the  subject,  but  can  in  nowise  ex- 
plain or  underotand  why  such  should  be  the  case.  Yet 
there  are  many  operators  who  lay  claim  to  being  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  their  profession  who  have  never  given  a 
single  day’s  study  to  either  the  chemical  or  the  optical 
side  of  the  .art  by  means  of  which  they  make  their 
living. 

As  regards  the  artistic  side  of  the  question,  however, 
no  operator  can  claim  to  be  first  class  unless  he  has  studied 
the  matter.  It  is  quite  jiossible  to  get  along  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  chemistry  then  bearing  in  memory  the  for- 
mula or  instructions  given  with  this  biand  of  plates,  or 
that  brand  of  paper,  or  culled  from  a number  of  the 
Year-Book  or  Photographic  News,  or  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  opiics  than  is  conveyed  in  the  very  title  of 
the  lenses  used.  It  requires  no  optical  knowledge  to  know 
the  difference  between  a portrait,  a rectilinear,  wide  angle 
or  group  lens,  and  to  utilize  them  for  the  subjects  which 
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their  titles  signify.  Bnt  as  regards  lighting,  posing,  and 
composition,  the  makers  of  the  plates  or  of  the  lens  can 
in  no  wise  assist  the  operator  ; he  must  study  and  search 
out  for  himself  how  to  I'ght  and  how  to  pose  his  subject, 
and  how  to  compose  and  balance  his  picture.  It  is  true, 
the  study  of  the  masters,  past  and  present,  is  of  great 
aid  to  him,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  lessons  they 
convey  and  teach  are  not  to  be  picked  up  at  once.  A 
mere  cursory  glance  at  a picture  by  Euebens,  Vandyke, 
or  Rembrandt,  will  not  explain  the  lighting  or  the  posing. 
Careful  consideration  is  necessary,  and  this  careful  consi- 
deration occupies  time.  It  has  been  said  that  operators, 
like  painters,  are  born,  not  made  ; but  I should  very  much 
like  to  see  the  operator  or  the  painter  who,  without  study, 
could  produce  good  work.  There  is  a vast  difference  ' 
between  the  work  of  an  operator  who  has  studied  his 
profession,  and  that  of  one  who  has  not.  Both  may  pro-  | 
duce  equally  good  photographs,  but  a good  photograph  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a gooil  portrait  or  a good  picture,  j 
A photograph  may  be  perfectly  unapproachable  in  its 
technical  excellence,  perfectly  clean  and  clear  and  sharp, 
but  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  very  far  from  perfect, , 
either  as  a portrait  ora  picture.  A perfect  portrait  should 
be  a pleasing  one ; it  is  true  that  it  may  still  be  a portrait . 
without  having  that  effect,  but  it  is  here  that  ti  e first- } 
class  operator  comes  in  : he  is  a judge  of  human  faces  and 
of  human  anatomy  ; he  sees  what  view  of  the  face  is  the 
best,  and  which  position  is  most  suitavle  for  the  figure  ; l 
he  would  not  for  an  instant  give  way  to  the  sitter  who  * 
bought  a portrait  of  some  one  else  totally  different  in  ! 
appearance  and  build  to  himself  or  herself,  and  requested  I 
to  be  taken  in  the  .same  position.  From  this  it  will  be  j 
seen  that  he  also  needs  to  be  a man  of  the  world,  and 
able  to  convince  his  sitters  that  he  knows  better  than  they 
do  themselves  what  is  likely  to  suit  them.  It  is  not  | 
given  to  every  operator  to  be  able  to  do  this,  but  if  he 
fails  he  is  still  able  to  bike  his  sitter  in  the  position  selected, 
and  again  in  his  own  style,  and  the  conviction  he  has  been 
unable  to  drive  home  at  the  time  of  sitting  is  sure  to  \ 
find  a resting  place  when  the  proofs  are  submitted. 

The  duties  of  a first-class  operator  vary  according  to  the 
standing  of  the  firm  by  whom  he  is  engaged.  I do  not 
consider  that  any  emjiloyer  has  a right  to  expect  a first- 
class  retoucher  when  he  engages  an  operator,  although  we 
sometimes  see  such  an  advertisement  as  the  following  : — , 


OPERATOR,  Firot-class,  is  open  to  Engagement,  good  Re-  j 
toucher.  Can  colour  in  oil  or  water-colours,  and  work  up  in  | 
black  and  white.  Would  not  object  to  manage  a branch.  | 
Salary  25s. 

The  employer  who  gets  this  multHm  in  parvo,  this  I 
])aragon  of  excellence,  is  perfectly  welcome  to  him,  as  he 
will,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a thousand,  turn  out  to  be  a “ Jack  of  all  trades,  and 
master  of  none.”  The  gentleman  who  advertises  in  this 
strain  is  usually  a youth  of  19  or  20,  who  has  had  two  or 
three  years’  experience  at  most ; and,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  has,  in  all  probability  spent  most  of  that  time  in 
a situation  as  assistant  printer,  but  has  kept  his  eyes  open, 
and,  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  imagines  himself  quite 
capable  of  doing  what  he  has  seen  done,  and  advertises 
accordingly.  Many — in  fact,  most — operators  are  able  to 
retouch  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  one 
is  able  to  take  a perfect  negative,  and  retouch  it  as  well 
as  a retoucher  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  retouch 
only.  Then  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  operator  has  time 
enough  to  retouch  his  own  negatives.  Nothing  is  more 
annoying  than  to  leave  a negative  half  retouched,  to  go 
and  take  sitters  who  may  prove  exceptionally  troublesome, 
and  take  up  a considerable  amount  of  time,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  the  medium  on  the  negative  has  become 
almost  dry  and  unworkable,  necessitating  either  that  the 
work  already  done  should  be  rubbed  off  by  a fresh  appli- 
^tion  ol  medium  or  increased  labour,  and  a patchy  result 
by  completing  the  retouching  on  an  uiisuiUible  surface.  If 


an  operator  has  not  sufficient  time  for  retouching,  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  he  will  have  any  to  spare  for 
colouring  or  working  up. 

As  to  the  remuneration  that  is  or  should  be  received  by 
a first-class  operator,  opinions  seem  to  vary  considerably, 
both  amongst  empluyers  and  employes  ; i.  e , if  the  before 
cited  adver  isements  are,  in  any  way  to  be  accepted  as  a 
guide.  Firat-class  men  are  hardly  likely  to  accept  a 
salary  such  as  mentioned,  but  yet  we  see  them  advertising 
for  berths  at  salaries  ranging  from  twenty  shillings  to 
four  guineas  per  week,  and  employers  offering  the  same 
scale.  A few  years  since  five  guineas  per  vveek  was  not 
considered  a very  high  salary  for  a first-class  operator  in 
any  of  the  leading  London  houses,  and  I have  heard  of 
one  firm  at  the  present  time  paying  their  chief  operator 
nine  guineas  per  week.  Taking  the  average  all  round, 
I think  that  four  guineas  or  four  pounds  ten  shillings 
would  seem  to  be  a fair  salary  for  a really  'good  and  effi- 
cient man  in  a first-class  London  house.  The  best  pro- 
vincial houses  pay  from  three  to  four  guineas,  and  there 
may  be  one  or  two  exceptions,  say  in  Dublin  or  Man- 
chester, where  the  London  limit  is  reached  and  perhaps 
exceeded.  A fair  average  salary  for  an  average  operator  in 
London  seems  to  be  about  three  guineas,  and  when  we 
consider  what  an  operator  needs  to  know,  what  his 
abilities  must  be,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  a good 
appearance,  I do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  even  those 
who  receive  the  highest  salaries  of  all  are  at  all  overpaid. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

liV  J.  y.  ROUKRTS.* 

\Vhi;n  our  good  secretary  first  insinuated  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
put  before  you  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Photography  by 
Artificial  Light,  my  feeling  was  one  of  amazement  that  1,  whose 
experiments  in  this  branch  have  been  extremely  limited,  and 
have  been  confined  in  the  main  to  theatrical  work,  and  not  much 
of  that,  should  have  been  the  individual  selected  to  open  a dis- 
cussion on  the  subject. 

This,  1 think,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  viz., 
full  exposures  by  gas  or  electric  light,  and  shorter,  or  instan- 
taneous, exposures  by  magnesium  flash.  Of  the  latter  I propose 
to  say  nothing  to-night,  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  other 
members  who  will  follow  me,  and  my  remarks  on  the  gas-light 
phase  of  the  question  will,  therefore,  of  necessity  occupy  but  a 
very  few  minutes  of  your  time. 

1 am  disposed  to  think,  as  regards  artificial  light  work  in 
general,  that  its  importance  has  been  much  exaggerated  of  late, 
and  that  it  contains  little,  at  all  events  to  the  amateur,  of 
practical  value  beyond  the  interest  of  the  subject  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  as  showing  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  those  cases 
where  daylight  is  absolutely  not  available.  But  what  are  those 
cases  ? 1 think  very  few.  When  one  enumerates  interiors  so 

unequally  lighted  by  day  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  oven 
exposure,  mines  or  caves  to  which  the  sun  never  penetrates,  and 
theatrical  scenes  (of  which  more  presently),  I think  the  list  is 
pretty  well  complete. 

To  the  professional  portraitist,  no  doubt,  the  c ise  presents  it- 
self in  a difl'erent  aspect.  To  him,  in  such  a climate  as  ours, 
where  for  several  months  in  the  year  daylight  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  it  is  worth  while,  at  almost  any  cost,  to  be  independent 
of  it ; and  here,  I think,  is  the  chief  value  of  gaslight  work, 
for,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  question  that,  given  a sufficient 
quantity  of  it,  gas  will  produce  a much  softer  and  more  pleasiiig 
result  than  all  the  magnesium  in  the  world.  It  is,  moreover, 
always  ready  ; no  preparation  is  required,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  scared  and  stony  expression  that  one  usually  sees 
in  a portrait  taken  by  the  latter  method.  The  exposure  also, 
though  somewhat  longer  than  one  is  accustomed  to  with  the 
modern  rapid  plates,  is  no  more  than  was  of  everyday  occurrence 
in  the  days  of  collodion.  I propose  presently  to  make  an  ex- 
posure or  two,  when  I shall  give  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  and 
have  every  hope  that  a fairly  well  exposed  negative  will  result. 
The  lens  I have  here  is  a half-plate  portrait  kindly  lent  me  by 
Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  and  the  light  I shall  use  is  the  Welsbach, 
which  is  a bright,  steady  light,  rich  in  actinic  rays.  I hope  some 

* Bead  before  the  Camera  Club. 
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other  member  will  afterwards  make  use  of  the  magnesium  flash, 
so  that  a comparison  may  be  made.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, 1 will  say  a few  words  on  theatrical  work  ; and  1 think  1 
cannot  do  better  than  preface  what  I have  to  say  by  adopting 
Mr.  Punch’s  well-known  advice  and  saying  to  those  who  feel  in- 
clined to  tackle  this  branch  of  work — “ Don’t.”  The  diflicullie.- 
connected  with  it  are  many  ; and,  although  in  the  particular 
case  of  which  I speak  I met  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  attention  from  everyone  concerned,  and  received  carle 
blanche  in  the  matter  of  light,  &c.,  as  well  as  most  hospitable 
entertainment,  still  1 think  there  are  so  many  obstacles  to  success 
that  I am  afraid  theatrical  photography  will  never  become  a 
matter  of  general  practice. 

You  must  first  find  a manager  who  is  walling,  and,  still  more 
important,  whose  company  is  willing,  to  offer  themselves  a 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  scienie.  Then  you  must  make  up  your 
mind,  if  you  want  to  get  anything  like  enough  exposures  to 
illustrate  a play  at  all  completely,  or,  indeed,  anything  more 
than  perhaps  a single  shot  at  its  fin.vl  scene,  freciuently  by  no 
means  its  best,  to  make  a night  of  it,  and  here  you  are  met  with 
your  first  difficulty,  for  this  involves  so  many  other  people 
making  a night  of  it  also,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  company 
being  a small  one,  and  the  manager  (or  yourself)  being  willing  to 
incur  some  considerable  expense,  you  are  about  floored  at  the 
outset. 

‘‘  Mr.  Roberts,  my  last  ’bus  goes  at  11.30.  I hope  you  won’t 
keep  us  here  long.”  “ Mr.  Roberts,  I don’t  see  the  good  of  this  ; 
it  has  been  tried  before,  and  has  always  been  a failure.”  “ Beg 
pardon,  sir  ; hope  you  won’t  forget  the  scene-shifters,”  was  the 
sort  of  greeting  I had  as  soon  as  the  audience  had  dispersed  and 
the  curtain  was  raised.  This  from  a company  not  numbering  a 
dozen  all  told.  Then  the  larking  stage  set  in,  and,  of  course, 
when  everyone  is  on  the  giggle,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stand 
steadily  for  any  length  of  time.  What  it  would  be  with  a large 
company — a pantomine,  a “ Faust,”  or  a burlestjue — I leave  you 
to  imagine,  though  I think  Sir.  Clark  can  tell  you  something  on 
this  point.  I have  heard  rumours  as  to  certain  ” beautiful  white 
legs,”  as  Mr.  Haggard  would  probably  describe  them,  which  I 
will  leave  him  to  speafe  of.  Presently,  however,  certain  tables 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  accompanied  by  plates  and 
dishes,  champagne  bottles,  &c.,  and  I was  conscious  that  a more 
contented  air  began  to  pervade  the  house  ; all  felt  more  resigned 
to  their  detention,  and  we  began  to  settle  down  to  our  work. 

Here  the  technical  diflSculties  commence.  Of  course,  in  all 
theatres,  in  con.sequence  of  the  slope  of  the  stage,  the  scenery 
— certainly  of  buildings,  or  interiors  (though  possibly  it  would 
not  be  the  case  with  an  open  or  forest  scene) — only  appears  up- 
right, and  square  when  viewed  from  one  point  of  the  house,  viz., 
the  stalls  ; but  you  can’t  put  your  camera  there,  because  you 
would  find,  in  most  theatres,  that  the  dress  circle  above  would 
cut  ofif  half  your  picture,  so  that  you  are  practically  compelled 
to  work  from  the  dress  circle,  and  here  you  probably  find,  even 
when  your  swing-back  is  tilted  to  its  utmost,  that  your  up- 
rights are  not  upright,  and  everything  is  more  or  less  out  of  the 
square.  Then,  if  you  go  to  the  front  of  the  circle,  you  are 
most  likely  too  near  the  stage,  as  you  must,  in  order  to  get  the 
necessary  speed,  use  a narrow-angled  lens,  which  will  work  at 
F.  4,  and  if  you  go  to  the  back  of  it  you  have  to  reckon  with  the 
pillars  which  you  will  probably  find  obstructing  your  view. 
Practically,  you  have  no  choice  as  to  position,  and  must  make 
the  best  compromise  you  can.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  focussing  ; your  portrait  lens  having  little  depth  of  focus,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  arrange  the  characters  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  plane  and  focus  to  the  most  important.  Now, 
in  such  a c.ise  as  this  everything  had  to  give  way  to  speed.  My 
object  was  to  get  a properly  exposed  negative  within  such  a sp.ace 
of  time  as  my  subject  could  be  trusted  to  keep  still  for,  not  a 
mere  silhouette.  I got  the  latter  at  five  or  ten  seconds,  working 
at  F.  8 ; but  previous  experiment  had  shown  me  that  to  get  the 
former,  at  least  fifteen  seeonds  at  F.  4 would  be  necessary.  1 
tried  first  a lens  of,  I think,  13-inch  focus,  by  Ross,  and  sub- 
sequently a Voigthlander’s  Portrait  Euryscope  of,  I believe,  12 
inch  focus,  and  think  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  them. 
Both  were  good,  and  of  the  two,  perhaps  I incline  to  the  Voigth- 
lander  as  being  slightly — very  slightly — the  more  rapid.  I believe 
he  claims  that  his  lens  gives  much  greater  depth  of  focus  than 
the  older  form  of  portrait  combination,  but  I cannot  say  I found 
this. 

Now  a word  as  to  plates.  I made  many  exposures  with  plates 
of  various  makes — Thomas,  Fry,  Edwards,  and  Ca<lett — and  with 
various  colouring  matters,  before  determining  that  which  was 


most  Euitab'e  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  think  that  without  doubt 
erj’throsin  gives  the  best  results  by  yellow  light,  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  a plate  containing  a large  amount  of  iodide, 
such  as  Cadet t’s.  I first  tried  Ed w,ards’s  plates  prepared  by  Dixon, 
but  did  not  find  them  so  fast  as  Dixon  claimed  for  them.  1 then 
got  Dixon  to  treat  for  me  some  of  Cadett’s,  and  found  them  not 
only  faster,  but  cleaner  and  better  altogether.  Still,  I did  not 
feel  satisfied,  and  resolved  to  experiment  for  myself.  At  this 
juncture,  Mr.  Hyslop  gave  me  a formula,  compounded  of  ery- 
throsin  and  ammonia,  for  treating  the  plates  ; and  I am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  him.  I 
tried  this,  and  though  the  resulting  plates  were  better  in  every 
way  than  the  Edwards’s,  they  were  perceptibly  slower  than  Cadett’s 
which  Dixon  had  treated.  As  regards  cleanness  of  working,  &c., 
they  left  nothing  to  be  de  ired.  Indeed,  except  in  the  one  point 
of  speed,  they  were  most  excellent,  but  I was  seeking  speed  above 
all  things. 

I then  prepared  another  lot  of  the  solution  using  partially  the 
.same  materials  as  his  had  been  made  from,  but  with  an  altera- 
tion in  the  method,  and  the  addition  of  another  constituent 
which  suggested  itself  to  me.  With  this  I tried  again,  and 
found  I had  distinctly  better  results.  I was,  however,  not 
quite  satisfied,  and  made  a further  modification,  which  I found 
to  be  a further  improvement,  and  this  I finally  used.  Most  of 
the  formula;  that  I have  seen  are  far  too  strong  in  colouring 
matter — bear  in  mind  that  1 am  still  alluding  to  the  question  of 
speed  as  distinct  from  the  correct  translation  of  colours.  A 
member  showed  me  here  one  day  a plate  which  he  had  prepared, 
and  which  was  about  the  colour  of  the  bloom  on  a hothouse 
grape.  He  was  apparent’y  surprised  that  he  could  not  get  on 
with  it — well,  I wasn’t.  I think  a sixth  to  a fourth  of  a grain 
to  the  ounce  of  water  amply  sufficient,  and  have  found  better 
results  when  the  plates  have  been  soaked  for  a minute  to  a 
minute  and  a quarter  at  most,  than  when  treated  for  two 
minutes,  as  commonly  recommended.  I h.ave  brought  with  me 
to-night  a few  bottles  of  solution  ready  for  use,  in  case,  any 
member  would  like  to  experiment  ; and  if  great  speed  be  sought, 

I think  the  plan  recommended  by,  I believe  it  is,  Mr.  Wellington, 
of  giving  the  p’.ates  a final  bath  of  silver  nitrate— one-twentieth 
per  cent,  solution  for  three  minutes — will  be  advantageous. 
This  will  be  best  given  after  the  plates  have  been  dried  of  the 
staining  solution,  and  not  while  wet.  The  plates,  however,  do 
not  keep  so  well  after  this,  and  there  is  a tendency  to  fog.  Now 
a word  as  to  development.  Let  this  be,  in  all  cases,  very  slow, 
and  use  plenty  of  bromide.  Further,  if  the  final  silver  bath  be 
adopted,  a prolonged  soaking  in  a strong  bromide  solution  be- 
fore development  will  be  found  to  obviate  the  fogging  tendency 
of  the  silver. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A HOME-MADE  FUMING  BOX. 

BY  A.  I'.  SMITH. 

Bk  my  albumen  paper  good,  bad,  or  indiflerent,  in  my  own 
practice  I always  fume  it  all  before  printing,  and  having  dis- 
carded long  ago  the  use  of  cuss  words,  tins,  &c.,  to  hang  my 
paper  in  an  old  soap-box,  I now  use  a contrivance  which  I pro- 
pose to  describe,  claiming  for  it  nothing  but  that  it  is  a neerssary 
evil.  The  box  is  the  first  requisition,  and  I must  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  one  possesses  the  time-honoured  soap  box  ; 
but  if  there  should  be  any  one  who  does  not  possess  such  a 


Fiff.  1. 

useful  article,  a dry-goods  box  will  do,  or  better  still,  a box 
made  for  the  purpose,  w-ith  a cover  fastened  by  hinges.  Then 
' through  the  t^vo  sides  and  close  to  the  top  should  be  bored  holes 
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about  four  inches  apart.  Passing  through  these  holes,  cords 
may  be  drawn,  and  tied  at  the  ends.  Over  the.se  c >rds  the 
albumen  paper  may  be  hanged  for  fuming,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  2 is  a sectional  view  showing  the  box  filled  with  f>aper. 
d is  a fine  wire  screen  used  to  equalize  the  fumes  coming  from 
the  saucer  of  ammonia.  


Fiq.  2. 

Attached  to  the  front  of  your  box  should  be  a door  with 
hinges  about  level  with  the  wire  screen.  This  door  is  to  give 
access  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  silvered  paper  hanging  over  the 
cords. 

From  some  old  mounts  cut  a number  of  oblong  pieces  shaped 
as  in  Fig.  3.  In  thes  3 pieces  make  a slit  with  a knife  about  two- 


Fig.  3. 

thirds  of  their  length.  Gently  catch  the  two  lower  edges  of 
the  paper  together  with  these  improvised  clips  to  prevent  the 
paper  curling  while  fuming.  Then  fume  in  the  usual  manner. — 
Photographic  Times. 


INSTANTANEOUS  STUDIES. 

No.  15.— Charitable  Photography.  {Continued.) 
(Our  Instantaneous  Photographer  writes Mr.  W. 
Adcock,  in  your  last  issue,  draws  attention  to  an  argument 
used  by  Mr.  Constantine  in  favour  of  charitable  photo- 
graphy which  is  too  good  to  pass  over.  Mr.  Constantine 
says:  ‘He  (the  amateur)  possesses  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  taking  pictures  of  his  acquaintance,  their  children, 

his  pets,  and could  boldly  make  a charge  for  his 

work  without  any  danger  of  personal  or  mercenary  motive 
being  imputed.’  ”) 

Conscientious  Amateur  {entering  gaily,  armed  with  ap- 
paratus), Here  I am.  Come  to  spend  a nice  long  day  with 
you.  I want  to  take  your  photo,  old  boy,  and  yours,  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  the  children’s  down  to  the  baby’s.  Your  dog 
must  be  photo’ed,  and  so  must  the  cat,  and  the  parrot,  and 
the  white  mice. 

Chorus  of  Children.  Oh,  you  kind  Mr.  Smith. 

Conscientious  Amateur.  Ah  ! I thought  it  would  please 
you.  Come  on,  Jones,  old  fellow,  handover  the  money. 
This  is  for  the  Institution  to  provide  reduced  gentlewomen 
with  rauliinsand  crumpets,  sweetbreads,  and  other  luxuries 
which  their  slender  means  cannot  furnish  them.  It’s 
purely  charity,  only  I find  it  best  to  go  on  the  lines  of  the 
professional  photographer  fellows,  and  get  the  money  first. 
See  ? 

liniUh  {doubt/ idly).  Yes,  but  what  does  it  cost  1 

Conscientious  Amateur.  Oh,  a mere  trifle— say  five 
guineas  for  the  whole  lot,  including  the  white  mice. 


Youngest  Hopeful.  And  my  tricycle  horse,  Mr.  Smith  I 

Conscientious  Amateur.  Yes,  and  your  horse  as  will. 
You  see,  old  fellow,  the  advantage  is,  that  instead  of 
having  a cut-an  1-dried,  artificial,  pedantic  jiroduction 
such  as  the  professional  chaps  turn  out,  you  get  some- 
thing natural  and  free-and-easy.  I’m  well  ac(juainted 
with  you  all,  you  know,  and  that’s  the  advantage  I 
have. 

\ Mr.  Jones  {sitting  down).  Well,  go  on.  Here’s  the' 
[money.  You’d  better  take  me  first,  because  I want  to 
'be  off  to  the  City. 

Conscientious  Amateur.  All  right.  But,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  mustn’t  sit  bolt  upright  as  though  you  were  in  an 
ordinary  studio.  Look  here,  I’ve  seen  you  put  your  feet 
on  the  mantelshelf  scores  of  times.  That’s  it.  Now  put 
your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Good. 

Mrs.  Jones  Gracious,  George  ! I hope  you  won’t  be  taken 
in  that  horribly  vulgar  position. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  dear.  Smith  insists  upon  it.  He  says 
I often  do  it. 

Mrs.  Jones.  I know  you  used  to  do  it.  But  you 
broke  so  many  of  the  ornaments,  I broke  you  of  the 
habit. 

Mr.  Jones  {aside  to  Smith).  I say,  old  boy,  I don’t  think 
it’ll  do.  My  wife  doesn’t  like  it. 

Conscientious  Amateur.  Oh  ! we’ll  try  another  pose.  Let 
me  see.  I’ve  seen  you  sit  with  your  face  towards  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  your  legs  across  the  seat  with  your 
feet  on  the  highest  rung. 

Mrs.  Jones  {catching  sight  of  the  position).  George,  for 
goodness  sake  don’t.  You  look  for  all  the  world  like  a 
monkey  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  Doesn’t  he,  Mr. 
Smith  ? 

Conscientious  Amateur  {responsible  for  the  pose,  is  not 
over  pleased,  and  replies  sti/ly).  I was  not  aware  that 
monkeys  in  the  b.ackwoods  usually  sat  on  chairs.  Per- 
haps you  would  pose  George  yourself. 

Mrs.  Jones.  I don’t  understand  anything  about  photo- 
graphy— it’s  so  messy  ; but  1 should  like  a photo  of  George 
the  same  as  he  had  at  Bond  Street.  In  this  way  {sits 
George  up  in  the  orthodo.v  style,  arranges  his  shirt  collar,  pulls 
down  his  cuffs,  and  sends  J'or  a brush  and  comb  to  smooth  his 
hair). 

Conscientious  Amateur  {desperate).  Oh,  but  if  you  touch 
his  hair  you’ll  spoil  it.  I’ve  seen  it  rough  and  tumbled 
like  that  scores  of  times. 

Airs  Jones.  Sj  have  1.  I’m  quite  tired  of  telling  him  of 
his  untidy  appearance. 

Conscientious  A mateur  {clings  to  his  point,  and  argues  with 
Mrs  Jones). 

Mr.  Jones  {looking  at  his  watch).  I’m  very  sorry,  old 
boy,  but  I must  be  off.  You  must  take  my  portrait 
another  time.  Ta,  ta. 

{Exit  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  see  him  off.  In  tin  mean- 
time, Smith  seizes  upon  Ethel,  an  infant  of  three  years  old, 
and  places  her  at  the  table  with  her  mamma’s  workbox  before 
her.  He  is  about  to  focus  when  Mrs.  Jones  enters.) 

Mrs.  Jones  [screaminy).  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  how  could  you  I 
Look  at  the  darling  with  the  scissors  in  her  hand  ! 

Conscientious  xlmateur  {putting  up  his  head  from  be- 
neath the  focussing  doth).  I didn’t  see  she  had  got  the 
scissors.  Children  are  very  fond  of  woik-boxes,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  a very  natural  pose.  Besides,  the  last  time 
I called  here  Ethel  had  got  the  workbox  and 

Mrs.  Jones,  She  was  punished  for  it. 

{Exit  with  Ethel  screaming.  Smith  thinks  he  will  try  the 
dumb  animals.  Whistles  in  dog  from  the  garden.) 

Conscientious  Amateur  {to  eldest  boy)  I say,  Tom,  what’s 
Ponto’s  favourite  position  ? I used  to  know  Fido’s,  but  I’m 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  Ponto. 

I'om.  Oh,  Ponto’s  an  awfully  lazy  beggar.  Generally 
is  curled  up  asleep,  and  you  can’t  tell  which  is  his  head  and 
which  is  his  tail. 

Conscientious  Amateur.  That  won’t  do.  Must  have  him 
doing  something. 
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[enter  MRS.  JONES.] 

Mrs.  Jones.  There’s  that  nasty  dog  in  the  di’awing-room 
agiin.  How  dare  you  let  him  in,  Tom  1 

Tom.  Wasn’t  me,  ma  ; it  was  Mr.  Smith. 

[And  so  it  goes  on-  The  result  of  the  day’s  proceedings  is 
.something  like  this  : — 10.0  to  10.30,  abortive  attempt  to  photo 
Mr.  Jones  ; 10  30  to  11,  ditto,  ditto,  to  photo  Ethel ; 11.0  to 
1 1 30,  ditto,  ditto,  to  photo  Ponto  ; 11.30  to  12.30,  the  IJiggin- 
sons  call,  when  photography  is  suspended  ; 12.30  to  \,  abortive 
attempt  to  photo  Tom,  Mr.  Smith  insisting  upon  photographittg 
him  in  the  act  of  spinning  a top,  as  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
Tom’s  top  spinning  powers  ; 1 to  2,  luncheon  ; 2.30  to  3,  abortive 
attempt  to  persuade  Mrs.  Jones  to  be  photographed,  she  insisting 
upon  waiting  until  she  has  a new  dress  ; 3 to  ti  30,  abortive 
attempt  to  photo  the  parrot.  At  3 30  operations  are  adjourned, 
and  charitable  photography  secretly  voted  a nuisance  by  the  whole 
household.'\ 


The  Liverpool  Exhibition  seems  to  be  a success  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  awards  of  the  judges — 
all  well-known  and  competent  men — have  just  been  an- 
noimced. 


Only  two  have  received  the  highest  award,  a circum- 
stance which  gives  this  award  some  significance  ; the 
gold  medallists  being  J.  Gale  and  W.  .T.  Byrne. 


As  regards  the  second-class  award  —a  silver  medal — we 
have  a longer  list;  no  less  than  thirty-two.  The  following 
is  the  list  in  the  order  as  published  : — Kobioson  and 
Thompson  (Liverpool),  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  Green  Bros., 
Jackson  Bros.,  M.  Bucquet,  W.  Parry,  A.  Vandyke, 
Debenham  and  Gould,  J.  Lafayette,  H.  S.  Mendelssohn, 
H.  H.  Williams,  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Sons,  B.  G.  Wilkinson, 

E.  H.  Baldry,  T.  G.  Hibbert,  G.  Davison.  F.  P.  Ceni- 
brano,  E.  D.  Andeison,  H.  Lupton,  T.  B.  Sutton,  Captain 
L.  R.  Philips,  M.  Auty,  Robinson  and  Thompson  (2nd), 
Alan  Garnett,  Edward  Twigge,  Dr.  E.  W.  Alabone, 
R.  Crowe,  W.  P.  Riley,  E.  Penton,  J.  W.  Kenworthy, 

F.  M.  Sutcliflfe  (2nd),  and  D.  Hedges  and  Sons. 


The  Athenxum,  some  time  ago,  drew  attention  to  the 
difliculfy  which  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery  experi- 
ence in  finding  any  picture  which  has  been  recently 
added,  and  which  they  want  to  see.  The  idea  of  an 
Athenxum  corre.spondent  was,  that  a list  of  the  acquisitions 
of  each  year  should  be  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the  Gallery, 
together  with  a plan  of  each  wall,  indicating  exactly 
where  each  new  picture  can  be  found,  and  on  this  the 
Athenxum  itself  suggested  that  the  hall  should  be  made 
to  contain  plans  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  position  of 
every  picture  in  every  room  ; and  it  would  besides  have 
plans  of  each  room  hung  at  the  respective  doorways.  This 
is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  people  unaccustomed 
to  mazes,  a plan  is  the  most  bewildering  thing  possible. 
The  simplest  and  most  effectual  system  is  to  have  the  walls 
of  the  rooms  photographed.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  pic- 
tures are  sometimes  shifted.  But  this  objection  applies 
equally  to  the  notion  of  a plan.  If  the  photographing  of  a 
wall  would  prevent  the  tendency  to  re-arrange  the  pictures 
which  some  directors  of  galleries  are  prone  to,  the  expense 
would  not  be  thrown  away,  as  the  convenience  of  the 
public  would  be  immensely  assisted. 


A curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  art  may  assist 
science  is  furnished  by  the  late  Frank  Miles.  He  had  a 
great  fancy  for  Japanese  art,  and  used  to  attend  the  sale 
rooms  in  Mincing  Lane,  and,  whenever  a small  lot  of  fans 
attracted  him  as  presenting  something  unusual,  he  bought 
it.  It  is  well-known  that  the  Japanese  artist  is  almost 
photographic  in  his  fidelity  to  nature,  and  it  is  certain  that 
whatever  is  drawn  has  its  exact  prototype  somewhere. 
Whenever  Miles  found  a new  colour  or  form  among  the 
flowers  represented,  he  would  find  out  from  what  district 
the  fan  came,  and  send  it  back  again  to  the  care  of  the 
English  missionary  or  Government  official,  who  would 
make  enquiries,  and  then,  if  possible,  forward  a bulb  of 
the  variety  drawn  on  the  fan.  In  this  way.  Miles  was  the 
means  of  introducing  more  new  varieties  of  lilies  to  the 
authorities  at  Kew  than  any  of  the  regular  collectors. 


The  third-class  award  list  (bronze  medal)  is  as  follows, 
the  order  being  that  of  the  printed  list  issued  by  the 
Society  : — H.  P.  Robinson,  J.  P.  Gibson,  F.  W.  Morgan, 
E.  Rose,  C.  Cheal,  G.  West  and  Sons,  H.  Symonds, 
Robinson  and  Thompson  (besides  two  silver  medals), 
Mrs.  Anckorn,  J.  W.  Wade,  A.  Bradbury,  Albert  Smith, 
Rev.  II.  B.  Hare,  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  J.  Taylor,  II.  J. 
Houghton,  A,  W.  Cornish,  Chas.  W.  Huson,  H.  J. 
Houghton  (2nd),  H.  R.  Ryle,  A.  W.  Cornish,  S.  G.  H. 
Dearie,  D.  Lewis,  D.  Cunningham,  P.  Lange. 


The  Court  Journal  astonished  its  readers  last  week  by 
writing  of  “ a photograph  which  will  speak  to  scientists  of 
the  old  world  in  words  direct  from  that  great  inventor’s — 
Thomas  'Alva  Edison’s— own  life.”  It  seems  almost  a 
pity  to  explain  that  for  “ photograph,”  we  ought  to  read 
“phonograph.”  A speaking  photograph  that  could  either 
coincide  with  or  dissent  from  the  criticisms  piissed  upon 
it  would  be  a boon  indeed. 


If  new  flowers  can  be  introduced  into  England  by  such 
means,  it  is  very  clear  that  travellei-s  who  are  also  amateur 
photographers,  and  do  not  happen  to  be  botanists,  can  be 
of  gieat  service  in  this  direction.  Most  men  who  come 
from  some  far  away  quarter  of  the  world  laden  with 
photographs  of  their  own  production,  will  be  found  to 
have  laboured  hard  to  get  views  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
towns,  to  the  total  neglect  of  individual  curiosities,  whether 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Miles  has  shown 
how  valuable  the  picture  of  a single  object  may  be,  and 
w'hat  is  true  of  a lily  would  be  equally  true  of  other 
things.  So  far  as  flowers  are  concerned,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  great  florists  have  their  agents  constantly  travel- 
ling about  the  tropica  and  the  antipodes  in  search  of 
novelties  which  in  Europe  have  a high  commercial  value. 
If,  when  a traveller  makes  an  excursion  into  a tropical 
forest,  he  photographed  by  itself  any  flower  which  struck 
j him,  he  might  find  he  had  got  a picture  for  which  a 
j florist  would  give  a high  price. 
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An  amateur  the  other  day  made  a cruel  use  of  his  detec- 
tive camera.  Outside  a notable  refreshment  house  in  the 
Farringdon  Road  hang  a couple  of  mirrors  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement. One  is  curved  longitudinally,  and  below  is 
the  legend  “ Before  dining  at  Pearce’s,”  the  elongated  re- 
flection of  the  face  furnishing  the  application.  The  other 
is  curved  laterally,  and  the  expanded  visage  is  a suflicient 
explanation  of  the  announcement,  “After  dining  at 
Pearce’s.”  This  malicious  amateur  got  his  friend  to  stare 
at  the  two  mirrors,  and  while  he  was  gazing  in  that 
state  of  horrible  fascination  which  the  distortion  of  one’s 
own  fa^e  induces,  secured  a photograph  of  the  reflection. 
To  use  a slang  expression  of  the  day,  these  photographs 
are  “ too  funny  for  anything.” 

We  alluded  some  short  time  since  to  the  rumour  that 
the  Treasury,  for  the  purposes  of  identification,  intended  to 
insist  on  the  photographing  of  the  lucky  individuals  who 
receive  pensions  from  the  Government.  Now,  whatever 
be  the  truth  as  to  this  rumoui*,  some  cases  have  lately 
arisen  in  which  the  aid  of  the  camera  should  certainly  be 
invoked  in  order  to  clear  up  what  is,  as  it  stands,  an  in- 
explicable mystery.  Mr.  Hanbury,  M.P.,  has,  it  seems, 
been  diligently  studying  the  contents  of  last  year’s 
“Finance  Accounts,”  and  in  it  he  found  particulars  of 
certain  allowances  which  are  still  being  paid  to  certain 
persons  who,  it  is  expressly  stated,  were  first  pensioned 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  So  down  went  Mr.  Hanbury 
to  the  House  full  of  his  strange  discovery ; and,  as  a result, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  to  stand  fire  in  the 
shape  of  quite  a volley  of  questions  .as  to  the  ages  and 
whereabout  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  pensioned 
when  “ George  III.  was  King.”  A regular  ransacking  of 
the  Treasury  archives  followed,  and  in  due  course  a series 
of  replies  prepared  by  the  Paymaster-General’s  otticials 
were  read  out  in  the  House  ; the  gist  of  which  was,  that 
proof  of  the  pensioner’s  life  was  always  demanded  prior  to 
making  a payment,  and  so  on.  But  even  then  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  was  not  happy,  for  up  he  jumped  and  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whether  l.e  was  aware  that  it 
was  calculated  that  one  of  the  jjensioners  mentioned  must 
have  been  a hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  old  on  his 
last  birthday.  And  then  it  was  that  an  anonymous 
Member,  below  the  gangway,  made  the  suggestion  we  have 
referred  to.  “ Why  don’t  you  bring  us  the  pensioner’s 
photograph he  exclaimed,  withou';  rising;  and  though 
Mr.  Jackson,  M.P.,  did  not  make  any  reply  to  the  sug- 
gestion, yet  we  nevertheless  venture  to  repeat  the  hon. 
member’s  enquiry,  and  seriously  ask  the  Treasury  why,  in 
such  doubtful  cases  as  Mr.  Hanbury  pointed  out,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  afforded  a chance  of  seeing  for  itself 
what  those  phenomenally  long-lived  pensioners  are  like 
whose  continued  existence  should  be  enough  to  make  Sir 
George  Cornwall  Lewis  turn  in  his  grave. 


There  is  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  prize  pensioner,  for  example, 
who  was  137  last  birthday.  Surely,  the  British  tax- 
payer— or,  at  all  events,  the  British  taxpayer’s  representa- 
tive— has  a right  to  see  him,  if  not  in  the  flesh,  at  any 
rate  in  the  photo.  There  is  so  much  natural  scepticism, 


too,  about  the  country  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  “ Dis- 
tressed Spaniards,”  and  the  “ Polish  Refugees,”  and  the 
'•  Toulonese  Emigrants,”  and  the  “St.  Domingo  Suf- 
ferers,” who  are  being  paid  year  after  year  the  sums  voted 
for  their  maintenance  by  our  philanthropic  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  an  application  to  the  Government  to  lay  their 
cartes-de-visite  on  the  table  of  the  House  could  not  be 
fairly  refused.  Why,  in  this  year  of  Grace,  1888,  when 
“ Distressed  Englishmen,”  and  “ Crofter  Refugees,’’  and 
“ Irish  Emigrants,”  and  “ Welsh  Sufferers,”  are  so  nume- 
rous, the  assorted  collection  of  indigent  aliens  named 
above  should  be  pensioned  at  all  by  our  Government  we 
fail  to  comprehend.  But  seeing  that  they  undoubtedly 
do  receive  annuities  out  of  John  Bull’s  pocket,  why  the 
least  th.at  the  Treasury  can  do  is  to  afford  the  country 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  this  polyglotic  band  of 
claimants  is  like.  It  would  be  interesting,  for  example, 
to  compare  a “ Distressed  Spaniard  ” who  receives  a pen- 
sion from  our  Government,  with  a starving  Lewis 
crofter  who  does  not.  As  to  the  “ American  Loyalist  ” 
who  received  an  allowance  up  to  last  year,  it  is  too  late  to 
ask  for  his  jjhotograph,  we  fear.  The  report  about  this 
pensioner  is  that  Barnum,  having  got  scent  of  his  exis- 
tence, has  secured  him  for  his  Mammoth  Museum  as  the 
“ Champion  Pension  Drawer  of  the  World.” 


Awards  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  addition  to  those  an- 
nounced last  week,  have  been  made  to  the  following  : — 
Landscape  lenses — medal,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer ; certificate, 
W.  Wray.  Portrait  lenses— medal,  Voigtlander,  per 
Marion  & Co. ; certificate.  Swift  and  Son. 


The  organ  of  the  undertaking  trade,  known  by  the 
elongated  title  of  The  Undertakers'  and  Funeral  Directors' 
Journal  and  Monumental  Masons'  Itevicno,  is  by  no  means 
a dull  or  solemn  publication,  as  one  might  be  disposed  to 
think.  Last  week  it  told  a story  about  the  m<anaging 
man  of  a large  firm  of  undertakers.  This  gentleman  went 
to  a photographer’s  to  have  his  carte  done.  He  had  his 
usual  morose  look  on,  relates  our  contemporary,  so  the 
photographer  said : “ For  goodness  sake, man,  look  pleasant. 
This  room  aint  afaniUi/  vault.  ' The  italics  are  not  ours, 
but  we  reproJuce  them,  because  there  must  be  a joke 
somewhere.  Possibly,  when  the  sitter  heanl  this  allusion 
to  his  trade,  he  smiled.  The  popular  belief  is  that  under- 
takers off  duty  are  extremely  jolly.  By  the  way,  we  learn 
from  the  same  journal  that  a jratent  has  been  taken  out 
for  a frame  to  hold  photographs  on  tombstones  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pictures  will  be  fully  protected  from  injury 
by  the  air  and  rain.  Something  of  this  kind  is  needed,  as 
the  photographs  occasionally  exhibited  in  this  manner  are, 
as  a rule,  most  melancholy  objects  of  decay. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

BY  COLE.MAN  SELLERS,  -M.  INST.,  C.E. 

Printing  from  a Broken  Glass  Negative. — Having  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  a crack  in  one  corner  of  a very  good  negative — to 
cut  off  the  crack  would  have  spoiled  the  picture — 1 tried  to 
print  from  the  cracked  glass,  and  got  one  good  print ; but  in 
attempting  to  get  another  print,  the  orack  ran  across  the  plate. 
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and  that  print  was  good  for  nothing,  showing  the  crack  very 
distinctly.  I had  a mixture  of  turpentine  and  Canada  balsam, 
equal  parts  of  each,  used  in  retcuchiug  negatives.  I placed  the 
negative  in  the  frame,  and  then  painted  the  crack  on  tlie  glass 
side  of  the  negative  with  this  mixture  ; saw  that  it  soaked  into 
the  crack,  filliug  it ; then  wiped  off  the  surplus  with  ben/.ine. 
The  print  made  after  printing  was  good,  and  so  were  all  subse- 
quent ones.  The  crack  had  not  gone  through  the  film,  only 
through  the  glass.  When  preparing  t > print  the  third  picture 
from  the  cracked  negative,  I noticed  a row  of  small  beads  of  the 
cement  exuding  from  the  crack ; these  1 washed  off  with  ben- 
zine, and  affer  that  I washed  or  cleaned  the  cracked  part  with 
benzine  each  time  1 used  the  negative. 

Keeping  Silvered  Paper. — A noted  chemist  called  to  see  me  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  having  occasion  to  mention  the  method  of 
keeping  silvered  paper  as  proposed  by  a film  in  Massachusetts,  I 
showed  him  one  of  the  tiu  b ixes  containing  the  preservative 
compound.  He  took  some  of  the  materiU  with  him,  and  since 
he  has  written  mo  as  follows  : ‘‘  I found  that  the  material  which 
I took  from  that  tin  case  at  your  house  consisted  simply  of  lime 
and  charcoal.  There  was  no  chloride  in  it,  so  it  could  not  be  a 
chloride  of  any  sort.  Burned  limestone  or  caustic  lime  is  a good 
and  cheap  absorbent  of  water  from  the  air,  and  also  of  carbonic 
acid  and  acid  vapoj^rs,  if  present.  The  charcod  is  introduced,  prob- 
ably, only  as  a disguise.  ’ These  tin  boxes,  weighing,  say,  eleven 
ounces  each,  box  and  all,  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for 
six  boxes.  It  may  be  well  for  those  who  want  to  save  a little  to 
try  lime  freshly  burned,  that  is,  unslacked  ; perhaps  it  will 
answer  the  purpose. — Anthony's  Bulletin. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BV  W.  .JEUOMK  HAURISON,  K.G.S.* 

(33)  Liverpool  (The)  Photographic  Journal.  Con- 
ducted by  some  members  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society  (Messrs.  Berry,  Forrest,  Corey,  F.  Howard,  &c.) 

Three  vols,  large  8vo. ; 18j4-’5(i  ; monthly.  (No.  1 
published  .Jan.  14th,  18.')4),  large  8vo.  H.  Greenwood, 
1(5,  Canning  Place,  Liverpool. 

Continued  as  ; — 

(33u)  Liverpool  (The)  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic .Journal.  New'  series  ; bi-monthly.  Two  vols. 
iv  , V.)  ; (also  cdled  “ New  Series,  vols.  1-2  ’ ) 1857  ’68 


large  8vo.  Edited  by  William  ( Vookes  from  .lanuary  1st 
to  May  15th,  1857.  ByT.  A.  Malone  from  .June  1st,  1857 
to  Feb.  15th,  1858.  ByGiorge  Shadbolt,  from  March  1st, 
1858. 

tiontinued  as ; — 

(336)  Photographic  (The)  Journai..  The  special  organ 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  Societies, 
and  North  London  and  Chorlton  Photographic  Associa- 
tions. Edited  by  George  Shailbolt;  assisted  by  a compe- 
tent staff.  One  vol.  (vi.)  ; 4to  ; 1859. 

Continued  as  : — 

(33c)  British  (The)  Journal  of  Photographv.  The 
special  organ  of  the  J.iverpool  and  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic Societies,  and  N n th  London  and  Chorlton  Photo- 
graphic Associations  ; 18(i0  —’88  +. 

From  March  15'h,  18'jO.  The  spjcid  orgin  «.f  the  fol- 
lowing photographic  societies  North  Luudon,  South 
Jjondon,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Chorlton. 
Edited  by  George  Shadbolt ; assisted  by  a competent 
staff. 

Edited  by  .J.  Traill  Taylor,  1865  to  1879  ; and  1887-'8 
By  W.  B.  Bolton  (during  Mr.  Taylor’s  absence  in  America) 
1880-86.  Twenty-eight  vols.  (vii.  to  xxxiv.)  ; 4to. ; 
weekly.  Price  3d.  Published  by  H.  Greenwood  & Co., 
2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

“ The  B.  J.  P.”  has  always  been  in  the  van  of 
photographic  progress.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  pos 
sesses  a complete  set  (its  value  is  from  i,‘20  to  £30).  The 
first  ten  vols  were  published  in  Liverpool  ; all  sub^quent 
ones  in  London. 

(34)  London,  ICdinbnnjh,  and  Dublin  Dhilosophical 


* Cvutioued  lium  p.tge  108, 


llfbifto.s’. 


Evkrybodv’s 
Knowing. 
limp  cloth 


Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science.  (See  Philosophical 
Magazine.) 

(35)  Magazine  OF  Science  and  School  of  Arts.  In- 
tended to  illustrate  the  most  useful,  novel,  and  interesting 
parts  of  nitural  history  and  experimental  philosophy, 
artistical  processes,  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  arts 
of  life. 

(From  vol.  ii.,  edited  by  G.  Francis  ; large  8vo. ; 1839- 
52.  Fifteen  vols.  London.) 

(36)  Manual  (The)  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  Photo- 
GRAi'Hic  Miscellany.  Edited  by  J.  J.  and  E.  Harrison. 
Five  numbers  published  1854  ; 8vo.  London. 

(37)  Microscopical  (Royal)  Society,  Journal  of  the; 
containing  its  transactions  and  proceedings,  and  a summary 
of  current  researches  relating  to  Ziiiogy  and  Botany, 
Microscopy,  &c.  Edited  by  Frank  Crisp,  &c.,  1878-88. -I- 
Bi-monthly,  8vo.  Price  5s.  Williams  and  Norgate,  14, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

At  the  end  of  each  number  there  isa  valuable(illustrated) 
description  of  new  pieces  of  apparatus.  To  those  who 
practise  photo-micrography  these  volumes  will  be  of 
great  value. 

(38)  Nature.  .1  Weekly  Illustrated  Journal  of  Science  ; 
large  8vo.  Thirty-seven  vols.  1869-88 +.  Edited  by 
Norman  Lockyer.  Price  6d.  (The  earlier  numbers  4d.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  29,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  G irden. 

Kattire  is  the  leading  organ  of  Briti-«h  science,  and 
numbers  among  its  contributors  the  principal  scientists  of 
the  age. 

(39)  Northern  (The)  Micro.scopist.  An  illustrated 
journal  of  practical  microscopy.  E lited  by  George  E. 
Davis.  8vo.  1881-82.  ||  Mou'hly,  price  6d.  London; 
D.  Bogue,  3,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 

(40)  Notes  and  (Queries.  A medium  of  intercom- 
munication for  Literary  Men,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  Gene- 
alogists, Photographers,  &c.  First  Series,  1849-’55,  vols. 
i.  to  xii. ; small  4to  ; weekly.  Bell  and  Daldy,  London  ; 
price  4d.  Second  Series,  1856-61 ; Twelve  vols.  Third 
Series,  1862-67 ; Twelve  vols.  Fourth  Series,  1868-73  ; 
Twelve  vols.  Fifth  Series,  1874-79  ; Twelve  vols.  Sixth 
Series,  1880-85-|-. 

Succe.ssively  edited  by  W.  ,J.  Thoms,  H.  F.  Turle,  and 
,J.  Knight. 

Now  ]niblished  at  22,  Took’s  Court,  Cursitor  Street, 
Chancery  L ine,  E.C.  Price  4d.,  weekly. 

During  the  first  series  (l849’-55)  Notes  and  (Queries  was 
quite  a photographic  organ,  the  contributors  including 
Scott  Archer,  Dr.  Diamond,  and  many  other  photo- 
graphers. But  of  late  years  this  element  has  quite  dropped 
out  of  this  pleasant  little  periodical,  which  his  become 
more  and  more  restricted  to  antiquaries  an  1 “ curious  ” 
studies. 


Pocket  Cyclopedia  of  Things  Worth 
Demy  16mo.,  160  pages  ; thin  paper  and 
Price  6d.  {London : Saxon  and  Co.,  23, 
Bouveric  Street,  E.C. 

We  have  here  an  effort — and,  on  the  whole,  a remarkably 
successful  one— to  crowd  an  enormous  amount  of  useful 
information  into  a small  space,  and  it  appropriately  opens 
with  a map  of  the  world  on  the  system  of  rectangular 
projection,  and  a concise  table  of  historical  events,  in 
which,  however,  the  references  to  photography  are  scarcely 
as  accurate  as  one  might  wish.  We  also  find  a mass  of 
information  about  the  present  condition  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  scientific  notes  and  tables,  notes  of 
popular  weather  lore,  agricultur.al  constants,  medical  and 
surgical  notes,  and  a mass  of  information  from  which 
everyone  may  learn  something  useful.  There  is  also  a 
, tolerably  full  index. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PHOTOMECHANICAL 
PROCESSES  IN  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GCNTHER. 

No.  II. 

In  printing  the  grained  negative  on  the  zinc  plate,  the 
asphalt  process  is  employed  by  some  establishments,  as 
for  instance  by  the  Autotype  Company  (Meisenbach),  of 
Munich,  especially  if  the  subject  has  to  be  greatly  re- 
duced, or  if  it  shows  very  tine  details,  as  it  gives  excellent 
results  in  this  case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  asphalt 
process  is  too  little  sensitive,  the  exposure  under  the  nega- 
tive taking  generally  one  to  four  hours  in  diffused  light. 
Therefore,  by  most  establishments,  direct  printing  with 
bichromated  albumen  is  jmeferred,  which  gives  almost  the 
same  fine  results  as  asphalt,  and  is  much  more  sensitive 
lu  one  of  our  largest  printing  houses  this  process  is  worked 
in  the  following  manner.  The  white  of  two  eggs  is  beaten 
up  to  a froth  and  allowed  to  settle  ; meantime — 


Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  CO  c.c. 

Bichromated  amiiionia 3 grammes 

Ammonia  ...  C c.c. 

Spirit  ...  ...  ...  !)  c.c. 

are  mixed,  and  2.5  c.c.  of  this  mixture  added  to  30  c.c.  of 
the  albumen  solution  ; this  is  filtered  through  canvas  or 
blotting-paper.  With  this  mixture  the  well-cleaned 
zinc  j)late  is  coated,  and  jdaced  in  the  dark  to  dry. 
After  a period  of  about  two  hours  the  plate  will  be  diy, 
when  it  may  be  placed  into  the  printing  frame.  The 
exposure  requires  one  to  two  minutes  in  summer,  five  to 
ten  minutes  in  diffused  light,  and  in  Hull  winter  light 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  For  this  process  it  is  not 
necessary  to  strip  the  negative  film.  Development  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner.  Apiece  of  fine  printer’s 
ink  is  distributed  on  the  inking  slab  until  there  is  a thin 
and  even  coating  of  ink  all  over  it,  then  the  slab  is  w^ashed 
under  the  tap,  and  some  drops  of  French  turpentine  are 
sprinkled  on  to  the  roller,  and  with  the  thus  diluted  ink 
the  slab  is  once  more  coated.  With  this  diluted,  light 
greyish  ink  the  zinc  plate  is  now  rolled  up,  until  the  coat- 
ing of  ink  is  thin  and  even.  The  zinc  plate  is  for  five 
minutes  laid  in  clear  cold  water,  and  then  with  a pad  of 
cotton  wool  the  surface  gently  rubbed,  when  the  ink 
covering  the  albumen  protected  from  light  by  the  black 
portions  of  the  negative  will  wash  away,  leaving  on  the 
zinc  plate  a delicate  clear  image.  This  is  dusted  in  the 
usual  manner  with  asphalt  powder,  and  etched  after  the 
resin  has  been  carefully  melted  out  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  processes  employed  in 
this  country  for  the  transformation  of  the  grained  negative 
into  a printing  block,  and  these  are  based  on  the  well- 
known  photogenic  properties  of  bichromated  gelatine.  A 
film  of  bichiomated  gelatine  is  exposed  under  a negative 
or  positive,  and,  by  placing  it  in  a water  bath,  developed 
to  a gelatine  relief,  which  may  be  used  (1)  directly  as  s 
printing  plate  in  the  letter  press  ; (2)  an  electrotype  ca>t 
may  be  made  of  it,  and  used  as  a raised  block  ; (3) 
casting  in  celluloid  caoutchouc,  ebonite,  &c.,  may  be  made 
directly  from  the  gelatine  relief,  and  this  employed  directly 
as  a printing  block  ; (4)  a casting  in  plaster  of  Paris  may 
be  taken  of  the  relief,  from  which  a cast  in  stearine  is 
made,  and  the  latter  placed  in  the  electrotyping  bath, 
where  an  electrotype  casting  is  obtained  of  it,  which  after- 
wards forms  the  printing  block. 

It  is  obvious,  the  less  transferring  or  casting  operations 
a method  requires,  the  better  will  be  the  results,  and  the 
cheaper  the  proce.ss.  The  first  of  the  above  methods 
being  the  simplest,  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the 
most  practical  one.  This  method  is  in  this  country  repre- 
sented by  the  new’  invention  of  Professor  Husnik,  called 
by  him  Leimtypie,  which  I have  described  in  the 
previous  volume  of  the  Photoorai'iiic  News.  Since  then, 
however,  this  process  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
inventor.  As  will  be  remembered,  the  developed  and 


hardened  gelatine  reliefs,  according  to  the  old  method, 
were  fastened  on  zinc  plates,  and  these  nailed  on  wood 
blocks.  This  method,  however,  proved  to  be  unsatisfac- 
toiy,  inasmuch  as  the  reliefs,  after  having  been  used  fbr 
some  time,  became  cracked,  crumbled  off,  and  by  influence 
of  moisture  came  off  the  metal  plate.  These  inconvenieuces 
are  now  entirely  avoided  by  the  the  use  of  gutta-percha 
films,  which  are  placed  between  the  gelatine  film  and  the 
zinc  pliite.  This  is  effected  as  follows.  The  zinc  plate,  after 
having  been  well  cleaned  and  rubbed  over  with  emery  paper, 
is  coated  with  a gutta-percha  solution,  and  dried.  It  is 
then  heated  to  about  212°,  and  allowed  to  cool.  During 
this  cooling  process  the  bichromated  gelatine  film,  before 
being  developecl,  is  laid  on  at  a temperature  of  between 
111°  and  77°,  whereby  the  hardening  gutta-percha  film 
secures  a perfect  combination  with  the  zinc  plate.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  gelatine  film  is  developed  in  the 
previously  described  manner  to  a relief.  By  this  improve- 
ment the  gelatine  blocks  become  so  solid  that  they  will 
yield  more  than  100,000  prints  without  being  injured. 

The  second  class,  according  to  which  an  electrotype  cast 
is  made  of  the  gelatine  relief,  and  the  casting  afterwards 
used  as  a printing  block,  is  represented  in  Germany  by 
the  photogalvanographic  process  employed  by  Dr.  Sturen- 
burg,  of  Munich,  which  I have  described  and  illustrated  in 
my  previous  article.  This  i>rocess  is  by  no  means  a new 
one — Paul  Pretsch  worked  it  as  early  as  1854 — but  it  has 
never  before  been  worked  on  a commercial  scale.  The 
difficulty  was  in  the  w’ay  of  getting  perfect  electrotypes 
directly  from  the  gelatine  reliefs  on  account  of  their  swelling 
if  placed  in  the  electrotyping  bath.  This  difficulty, 
however,  .seems  to  be  got  over  by  Dr.  Sturenburg,  who 
has  already  prepared  hundreds  of  typographic  blocks  by 
his  process. 

An  invention  of  the  kind  of  the  third  class  has  recently 
bfen  patented  by  Mrs.  .T.  Brunner  aud  Ch.  Klary.  In 
this  process,  celluloid,  xylonide,  or  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  is 
used  as  a material  for  the  production  of  the  printing  plates, 
being  heated  to  such  a degree  that  it  still  allows  the 
plasticity  required.  The  hardened  gelatine  relief  is  brought 
into  contiict  with  this  material,  and  the  whole  i'*,  in 
hydraulic  or  other  press,  subjects  1 to  pressure.  After 
cooling,  the  celluloid  film  is  separated  from  the  gelatine 
relief,  and  may  then  be  used  as  a printing  block. 

The  fourth  class,  the  most  complicated  one,  is  represented 
by  the  well-known  “ Photo  engraving  Process,”  as  it 
is  widely  used  in  America  by  the  Photo-engraving 
Company  of  Crossoup  and  West,  and  other  houses.  It 
has,  however,  never  been  employed  iu  this  country. 

Collotype  Printing. — Germany  is  the  home  of  collotype 
printing,  and  there  is  no  other  country  in  which  this 
printing  process  has  been  carried  out  to  such  a practical 
importance  and  technical  perfection  as  in  Germany.  There 
are  at  least  a hundred  establishments  in  which  collotype 
is  practised,  and  in  some  of  them  about  fifteen  machines  are 
in  permanent  action.  As  it  will  be  known,  collotype, 
or  “ Lichtdruck,”  may  be  done  either  by  the  hand 
process,  or  by  the  machine.  Whilst  by  the  latter  700 
printed  sheets  may  be  obtained  within  an  hour,  the  hand 
proof  gives  only  200  to  250  good  prints  within  a day. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a few  establishments  — the  renowned 
house  of  J.  B.  Obernetter,  for  instance — by  which  hand 
presses  are  exclusively  employed,  because  it  is  said  that 

Krintiug  may  be  done  more  carefully  aud  more  accurately 
y them  than  by  the  machine. 

In  this  country  the  collotype  printing  establishments  are 
occupied  with  illustrations  for  artistic  and  scientific  works, 
as  well  as  with  reproductions  of  old  engravings  or  paint- 
ings, and  with  taking  pictures  of  specimens  of  all  classes  of 
art  and  industry,  of  landscapes,  machinery,  and  of  archi- 
tectural views.  Until  recently,  collotype  was  also  widely 
used  by  manufacturers,  engineers,  &c.,  in  illustrating  their 
catalogues ; butnow,asphoto-engravin"or phototypography 
has  been  carried  out  to  such  a i>erfection,  the  latter  is 
generally  preferred  for  this  purpose,  so  much  the  more,  as 
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ill  the  case  of  larger  editions  phototypography  is  much 
cheaper  than  collotype.  A photograph  in  cabinet  size,  for 
instance,  reproduced  by  the  photo  engraving  process  in 
half-tint  and  printed  in  1,000  copies,  would  cost  in  all  alwut 
50  shillings,  whilst  the  same  picture  reproduced  in  collotype 
would  at  least  cost  00  shillings.  The  production  of  the 
collotype  plates  is  cemparatively  cheap,  but  the  printing 
makes  the  process  expensive.  Another  disadvantage  is 
that  the  film  lasts  only  for  a short  time,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  preserved  to  further  editions.  Of  course,  instead 
of  the  plates,  the  negatives  are  preserved. 

As  to  the  process  itself,  it  will  be  known  that  the  fiist 
attempts  in  it  were  made  on  metal  plates  ; the  adhesion  of 
the  film  was  generally  t fleeted  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
metallic  surface.  It  was,  how’ever,  very  difficult  to  obtain 
an  even  and  firm  film  on  metal  jilates,  therefore  the  use  of 
plate  glass,  which  was  introduced  by  .Josef  Albert,  was 
soon  i>referred.  Instead  of  stout  metal  plates,  Obernetter 
introduced  as  supports  zinc  plates  as  thin  as  paper,  and 
this  method  is  now  found  to  be  of  great  efficiency.  It  is 
employed  with  advantage  by  the  printing  establishment 
of  .Josef  Albert,  specially  for  large  size  pictures,  and  by 
some  other  houses  in  this  country.  Such  thin  zinc  jilates 
are  specially  ii.sed  for  glazing  printing  paper,  and  can  be 
bought  with  a i>erfectly  even  and  almost  perfectly  polished 
surface.  It  is  only  necessary  to  clear  off  with  emery 
jiowder  any  grease  that  may  happen  to  be  on  the  plate, 
when  the  preparation  may  at  once  be  proceeded  with. 
The  use  of  these  zinc  plates,  which  are  also  highly  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Husnik  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
collotype,  affords  the  means  of  working  with  a quick  pre.=s 
and  endless  paper,  for  the  jirinting  plate  can  be  bent 
round  and  fastened  to  the  cylinder  of  the  pre?s.  The  diffi- 
culties which  hithertoimpeded  the  practical  useof  zinc  plates 
as  supports  are  now  almost  entirely  removed.  The  many 
small  spots  of  oxide  which,  by  uncleanliness  of  the  zinc, 
generally  made  their  appearance  on  the  moistened  plates, 
s[)oiling  the  gelatine  films,  never  occur  on  clean  sheet-zinc, 
and  the  latter  is  at  present  manufactured  by  the  galvano- 
plastic  process.  These  purified  sheet-zinc  plates  can  be 
procured  from  M.  B.  Poiret,  successor  to  (f.  Marcellin, 
Avenue  de  I’Ecole,  Bruxelles. 

Of  the  various  ohromo-c<  llotype  processes,  which  are 
already  extensively  used  in  this  country,  especially  two 
have  proved  to  be  of  real  practical  value.  One  of  these, 
the  chromo-collotype  process  of  Hoesch,  of  Munich,  has 
already  been  described  in  these  pages,  but  there  is  another 
one  which  deserves  full  attention,  namely  that  invented  and 
employed  by  .) . Loewy,  of  Vienna,  Loewy  protluces  at  first 
six  to  eight  negatives  of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced,  on 
orthochromatic  jilates,  and  by  placing  suitable  coloured 
screens  before  the  lens.  From  these  negatives,  which 
are  stopped  out  by  retouching,  leaving  open  only 
those  parts  which  are  intended  to  jirint — yellow,  for 
instance,  or  blue — collot'pe  plates  are  taken,  and 
these  printed  one  over  the  other.  Such  productions, 
in  which  colour  after  colour  i*  piiiited  from  its  owu 
special  collotype  plat-*,  havo  not'iing  t • do  with  the 
chromo-photolithograpliic  prints,  which  are  also  pro- 
duced o;i  a very  large  scale  in  this  country,  but  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  chromo-collotypes  are  much  more 
delicate,  and  finer.  The  accurate  drawing  and  the  rich 
tones  of  collotype,  which  reproduce  all  shades  in  combi- 
nation with  colour  tones  printed  over  or  under,  together 
with  the  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  pi  sparing  the  colour 
plates,  make  the  process  very  valuable. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 


Jatent  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

2,751.  M.vtthkw  Hesuy  1‘hineas  Ri.vll  S.vnkby,  Uawntnore, 
Bannister’s  Park, Southampton,  for  “An  improved  method  of 
producing  photographic  vignettes.” — Feb.  24,  1888. 


2,793.  James  Mein  Elliot,  96,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  for 
“ Improvements  in  and  connected  with  diaphragms  and 
shutters  for  photographic  and  other  lenses  or  cameras.” — 
Feb.  24,  1888. 

2,975.  Haurv  Heai'e,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  for  “New  or 
improved  arrangements  or  devices,  or  articles  of  furniture  for 
exhibiting  and  holding  photographs,  cards,  pictures,  and  the 
like."— Feb.  28,  1888. 

3,076.  Charles  Henry  Gale,  38,  Scarsdale  Villas,  K ensington, 
IV.,  for  “An  improved  camera.” — Feb.  29,  1888. 

Specifications  Published. 

17,693.  Herbert  Bowyer  Berkeley,  of  29,  Southampton  Kow, 
in  the  County  of  Middlese.x,  Chemical  Manufacturer,  for 
“ Improvements  relating  to  means  for  fixing  and  clearing 
photographic  pictures  or  images.” — Filed  23rd  Dec.,  18S7. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  the  production,  in  an  improved 
manner,  of  photographic  negatives  and  positives  made  through 
the  agency  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  in  or  on  paper, 
or  on  glass,  or  other  surfaces  which  are  formed  of  or  have 
been  prepared  with  gelatine,  albumen,  or  other  suitable  sub- 
stance, and  which  after  exposure  to  light  have  been  treated  with 
an  alkaline  developer  (such  as  pyrogallol  or  hydroquinone,  and 
an  alkaline  solution  or  salt),  and  with  other  organic  substances. 

The  said  invention  affords  the  means  for  obtaining,  on  such 
surfaces,  photographic  negatives  and  positives  which  shall  be 
free  from  the  yellow  or  brown  tinge,  stain,  or  discolouration 
usually  pervading  the  aforesaid  gelatine,  or  other  substances 
after  their  treatment  with  the  developing  solution  or  developer, 
and  which  shall  have  images  generally  of  a grey  or  neutial 
colour  heretofore  completely  obtainable  only  by  treatment  of 
the  negative  or  positive  sul^<iuently  to  development  with  cer- 
tain acid.'i,  or  with  alum  or  other  substances,  which  treatment 
involves  loss  of  time  and  other  disadvantages. 

The  claim  is  as  follows  : — 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  proportions  which 
will  serve  well  : Ten  parts  by  weight  of  the  mixed  sulphite 
and  bi-sulphite  (about  half  of  which  mixture  is  preferably 
bi-sulphite)  of  sodium,  or  of  potassium,  or  of  both 
of  these  bases,  are  added  to  ninety  parts  by  weight  of  the 
thiosulphate  of  sodium,  or  of  potassium,  or  of  both  of  these 
mixed  together,  and  of  the  mixed  salts  I generally  use  about 
100  grains  dissolved  in  one  fluid  ounce  of  water. 

The  improved  solution,  mixtuie,  or  composition  consisting 
essentially  of  a soluble  bi -sulphite,  or  avid-sulphite,  or  soluble 
bi-sulphites,  or  acid-sulphites  of  the  .alkalies,  or  of  the  alkaline- 
earths,  or  of  magnesium,  or  of  aluminium,  and  a soluble  thiosul- 
phate, or  soluble  thiosulphates  of  the  alkalies,  or  of  the  alka- 
line-earths, or  of  magnesium,  as  above  set  forth. 


Cornsponbena. 

THE  CON  FERE NCfl. 

Dear  Sir,-  Will  you  allow  me  again  to  draw  attention 
to  the  Camera  Club  Conference  to  be  held  next  week,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  13th  and  14th  inst.,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  to  state  that  everyone  interested  in 
the  subjects  under  discussion  is  cordi.ally  invited  to  be 
present. 

Programmes  showing  the  order  of  events  will  be  for- 
warded to  anyone  making  applic.ation.  All  the  meetings 
are  open  to  ladies.  .J.  Davison,  Hon.  Sec. 

Camera  Club,  2\,  Bedford  Street,  March  oth,  1888. 


THE  FLASH-LIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  you  note  the  trial 
of  an  Argand  Flash  Lamp,  of  which  you  report  the 
membei's  present  thought  it  gave  a fl.osh  of  too  long  duration 
to  anticipate  movement  of  the  sitter,  &c. 

Will  you  kindly  permit  me,  as  sender  of  the  lamp,  to 
say,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  that  with  that 
same  lamp,  I,  on  Friday  last  at  9 30  p.m.,  took  a photo- 
graph of  a two-year-old  infant ! The  enclosed  is  a print 
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:rom  that  negative,  which  is  quite  uuretouched  or  doctored 
n any  way  ; it  will,  I think,  prove  the  fliish  to  be  pretty 
nearly  instantaneous. 

The  reason  of  the  slow  flash  aud  loss  of  powder  when 
;he  lamp  was  on  trial  at  Pall  Mall  was  that  the  magnesium 
(?as  not  blown  sharply  aud  suddenly  enough,  and  that  the 
»as  flame  was  not  of  sutticient  length — i.e.,  ten  inches — 
before  the  powder  was  blown  through  it. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  inserting  this,  I beg  to 
remain,  sir,  yours  obliged,  A.  Jamks. 

1,  I]ackin(jham  Palace  Road,  London,  S.1F.,  ^farch  bth. 


OTHOCaROMATlC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — We  aie  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Bathamley, 
in  his  letter  which  appears  in  your  last  issue,  has  at  last 
recognised— although  he  has  not  very  gracefully  acknow- 
ledged the  f.ict — that  the  bath  processes  involving  the  use 
of  eosine  and  ammonia,  various  fonuuhe  for  which  he  nad 
previously  given  under  other  names,  all  are  included  in 
the  Tailfer  and  Clayton  patent.  We  will  leave  your 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  his  present  admis- 
sion agrees  with  his  former  insinuations. 

It  was  an  ea.sy  matter,  after  the  publication  of  Tailfer’s 
specification,  for  any  one  of  the  copyists  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bothamley  to  write  a formula  and  gain  a little  cheap 
notoriety  by  calling  it  his  own.  We  have  already  shown 
that  if  the  process  be  carried  out  as  described  in  the  speci- 
fication, no  definite  formula  is  needed.  The  only  possible 
answer  to  Mr.  Bothamley’s  unmeaning  queries,  “ How 
much  eosine  ?”  “How  much  ammonia?”  “How  much 
alcohol  ? ” is,  quantum  sutf.  The  proportions  are  intention- 
ally and  very  wisely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator, 
who  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  posses.sed  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  his  work. — Y'ours  very  truly, 

B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co. 

The  Grove,  llackneij,  Feh,  28th,  1888. 


TINTED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — Matt  surface  silver  jiapera  are  to  the  fore.  As 
plain  salted  takes  colour  kindly,  I doubt  not  that  these 
8upj)lied  commercially  will  also  do  so. 

Heaps  of  ladies  are  said  to  be  available  on  easy  terms  as 
clever  colorists.  To  the  profession  ! How  about  cleverly, 
sketchily  tinted  heads,  on  a photo  base,  on  these  matt 
surface  papers  ? How  about  stippled  and  finished  heads, 
more  like  the  miniatures  of  old  days?  Are  these  pro- 
ducible by  you  ? If  so,  think  you  not  they  would  be 
prized  by  your  customers  V 

You  have  my  hint.  Make  use  of  it  if  worth  anything  ; 
if  not,  cast  it  aside  as  worthless.  I am  a mere  amaterr 
and  yours,  obediently,  W.m.  Adcock. 


^rotcwbmgs  of  .S^ocufus, 

London  and  Trovincial  Photooraphic  Association. 

^y.  T.  VViLKiNs.iS  ’e  some  particulars  of  his  method  of  pre- 
paring bitumen  for  coaling  zinc  and  copper  plates  for  line 
engraving.  Four  ounces  of  bitumen  is  put  into  a large  bottle 
with  i lb  ether,  shaken  up  for  two  day.®,  allowed  to  settle,  and 
decanted.  Another  ^Ib.  of  ether  is  poured  into  the  bottle  and 
again  shaken  up  for  two  days  and  decanted.  The  bitumen  is 
now  passed  thiough  similar  quantities  of  ether  six  times  suc- 
CeMively,  and  then  diied  on  a sheet  of  paper.  It  will  be  now 
quite  friable.  To  co  it  a plate,  dissolve  lOgrs.  in  5 oz.".  benzole. 
A portion  is  poured  on  the  plate,  which  is  then  whirled  to  get  an 
even  film— -the  thinner  the  film  the  better  ; this  plate  is  now 
dried,  and  is  read  for  exposure.  With  a suitable  negative,  five 
minutes  in  the  sun  will  be  sufficient.  C immon  turpentine  is 
used  for  development.  The  plate  is  then  washed,  and  placed  in  a 
weak  acid  bath  for  the  first  etch.  The  suitability  of  a negative 
can  be  best  judged  by  placing  it  film  downwards  on  a piece  of 
white  paper. 


L.  Medl.a.nd  had  practically  tried  Decouden's  photometer, 
but  had  not  found  it  altogether  easy  to  work.  The  photo- 
meter was  held  against  the  screen  of  the  camera  with  one 
hand,  while  manipulation  was  effected  by  the  other.  It  being 
necessary  to  view  it  at  about  18in.  distance,  the  light  from  under 
the  focussing  cloth  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  judge  when  the 
instrument  was  properly  adjusted  ; consequently,  at  each  trial 
he  had  made,  the  exposure  as  registered  by  the  photometer  was 
considerably  at  fault. 

A.  Haddon  believed  a knowledge  of  the  actinic  value  of  the 
light  would  prove  a better  guide  to  exposure  ; for  this  reason  he 
gave  preference  to  an  actinometer. 

The  Chairman  demonstrated  with  what  simple  materials  an 
actinometer  could  be  constructed  by  cutting  a small  slit  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  outer  case  of  an  empty 
Tandstickor  match-box  that  lay  op  the  table;  one  end  of  a nar- 
row coil  of  sensitized  paper  is  drawn  between  the  inner  and 
outer  box,  that  portion  of  the  strip  exposed  a given  time  through 
the  slip  referred  to  indicating  by  comparison  with  tints  on  the 
same  side  of  the  box  the  actinic  nature  of  the  light  ; the  coil  is 
kept  inside  the  box.  A wax  vesta  box  could  be  used  equally  as 
well. 

W.  H.  Harrison  exhibited  a circular  card  divided  into  sec- 
tions; the  outer  sections  were  coloured  blue  and  yellow,  the 
inner  sections  being  black  and  white.  The  card  was  revolved 
rapidly  on  a pin  passed  through  its  centre  ; the  colours  then 
changed  to  two  shades  of  grey.  The  colouring  of  the  card  was 
the  invention  of  Lord  Rayleigh.  He  (\V.  H.  Harrison)  had 
seen  at  the  Royal  Institution  thj  red  and  green  of  the  sjiectrum 
projected  on  to  a screen,  and  producing,  when  superimposed,  a 
pure  yellow. 

J.  J.  Bhiginsh.uv  mentioned  a phenomenon  he  had  noticed 
after  using  one  eye  for  some  time  in  working  the  microscope  : on 
removing  the  eje  from  the  instrument,  and  closing  the  other, 
everything  appeared  of  a green  colour. 

AV.  H.  Harrison  said  this  admitted  of  explanation,  inasmuch 
as  the  yellow  illumination  allowed  the  red  rays  to  pass,  which  on 
relieving  the  eye  left  the  impression  of  the  complementary  colour 
green. 

Prints  from  negatives  taken  with  the  flash  light  were  handed 
round  by  J.  Hubert ; the  compound  he  had  used  for  the  purpose 
was  a mixture  of  magnesium  powder,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
sulphide  of  antimony.  He  was  of  opinion  that  better  results 
could  be  obtained  with  this  mixture  than  by  using  magnesium 
powder  and  gun  cotton,  or  magnesium  powder  alone. 

A.  Haddon  drew  attention  to  the  injurious  effect  that  might 
be  incurred  from  using  sulphide  of  antimony.  He  remembered  on 
one  occasion  at  a lecture,  a compound,  in  which  this  formed  one 
of  the  ingredients,  being  fired.  One  of  the  students  subsequently 
was  taken  ill,  and  required  medical  .aid. 

An  album  of  instantaneous  photographs  was  exhibited  by  J. 
B.  B.  Wei.lisoton. 

The  Hon.  8kc.  announced  that  the  members  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  merits  of  James's  Argand  Flash  Lamps,  as 
one  of  the  lamps  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  fur  demonstration. 
With  this  apparatus,  the  charge  of  magnesium  powder  is  pro- 
jected upwards  through  the  centre  of  the  flame  of  an  argand 
burner.  Several  charges  of  20  grains  each  were  blown  through 
the  flame,  giving  very  brilliant  flashes. 

Edinburgh  Photoguai’Hic  Society. 

The  second  popular  evening  of  the  session  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day in  Queen  Street  Hall,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part, 
about  a thousand  persons  being  present.  The  President,  W. 
Fobgan,  in  a few  remarks,  introduced  the  business  of  the  evening. 
This  being  the  annual  exhibition  of  members’  transparencies, 
the  screen  was  entirely  occupied  bj’  their  work  on  this  occasion. 
An  unusually  large  number  of  slides  were  sent  in  for  exhibition, 
and  room  was  found  for  the  passage  of  about  200  through  the 
lantern.  The  Secretary,  G-  G.  Mitchell,  indicated  the  subject 
of  each  as  it  appeared,  and  mentioned  any  p .int  of  interest  in 
connection. 

Wm.  Dougall  kindly  lent  his  assistance  in  the  management 
of  the  musical  part  of  the  programme,  while  Mrs.  Dougall 
played  a selection  of  Scutch  airs  on  the  piano.  Miss  Musitano, 
Miss  Duncan,  Mr.  Boyack,  and  Mr.  Brucewitz  sang  at  intervals. 
J.  M.  Turnbull  manipulated  the  lantern. 

A feature  of  an  unusual  kind  in  the  proceedings  was  the 
exhibition  of  several  slides  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
from  negatives  by  Wm.  Peck,  taken  with  a 13 -inch  equatorial 
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reflector  ia  his  observatory  at  Murryfield.  He  obtained  twelve 
good  negatives  of  the  progress  of  the  eclipse,  the  atmospheric 
conditions  being  excellent.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  also  sent  a 
view  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  by  the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby. 
The  sliles  generally  were  of  good  quality,  and  many  of  great 
excellence,  reflecting  considerable  credit  upon  the  members  for 
their  eflbrts  to  keep  ahead  of  anything  previously  accomplished. 


Nouth  Surkky  Photogr.vi’hic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  West  Norwood 
Constitutional  Club,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  28th,  Euxton 
Mouui.su  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Norton  and  Chambers  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

A demonstration  of  alpha  paper  was  then  given  by  J.  J. 
Acworth,  who  gave  a detailed  description  of  the  method  of 
working  this  paper,  and  showed  a simple  arrangement  for  giving 
definite  gas  light  exposures.  By  means  of  this  contrivance,  once 
having  fixed  upon  a normal  exposure  for  a standard  negative, 
the  proper  exposure  for  any  other  negative  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined. By  means  of  this  arrangement  Mr.  Acworth  exposed  six 
prints  from  negatives  requiring  varying  exposures  ; these  were 
all  developed  at  one  time  in  the  same  tray,  the  resulting  prints 
being  of  very  pleasing  tone».  Mr.  Acwortb’s  demonstration  was 
remarkable  for  the  lucid  manner  in  which  he  explained  these 
minor  details,  which  it  is  impossible  to  include  in  the  directions 
sent  out  by  manufacturers,  but  the  want  of  which  is  often  the 
cause  of  failure  in  the  working  of  new  photographic  processes. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  March  I3tb, 
when  there  will  be  a lantern  slide  exhibition. 


Norfolk  .vnd  Norwich  Photocr.vfhic  Society. 

FresUlent — F.  W.  Har.meu,  Mayor  of  Norwich. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Friday,  March 
2nd,  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Cooper’s  Restaurant,  Bank  Plain, 
when  B.  Bullin  read  a paper  on  the  “ Choice  and  Use  of  the 
Camera,”  to  a goodly  number  of  members  and  visitors.  There 
was  also  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  novelties  by  the  members. 
The  above  Society  is  established  with  a view  to  helping  all  those 
interested  in  the  art  science  of  photography,  in  the  city  or 
country.  It  is  open  to  amateurs  and  professionals,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and,  according  to  the  attendance,  it  seems  likely  to 
liave  a very  prosperous  future.  The  Committee  have  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  a course  of  lessons  for  beginners  has  been 
arranged,  of  which  the  above  is  the  first.  The  second  paper  and 
demonstration  will  be  given  by  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Sparham  Camp, 
on  Friday,  March  16lh,  subject,  “Exposure  and  Development.” 
The  Society  meets  at  the  above  rooms  on  the  first  and  third 
Friday  in  each  month,  from  October  to  May  inclusive.  Any 
ladies  or  gentlemen  wishing  to  join,  may  have  all  particulars  on 
application  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Sparham  Camp,  H ivelock  Road, 
Norwich. 

Cardiff  Amateur  Photoquafuic  Society. 

The  customary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
at  their  rooms.  Working  Street,  Cardiff,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
ult.,  the  President,  Ai.ex.  Kki.i.ar,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  h.ad  been  tranacted,  the  lecturer 
for  the  evening,  D.  JosTi,  proceeded  with  his  lecture  on  “ Spirit 
Photographs.”  He  explained  the  system  of  producing  spirit 
photographs  in  vogue  in  Como,  in  the  days  of  Daguerreotypes, 
the  method  of  De  la  Rocque  fof  Paris),  of  J.  Beatti  (of  Bristol), 
.and  a method  in  vogue  in  London  in  1871.  This  interesting 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  a series  of  well-executed  photographs, 
prep.ared  expressly  by  Mr.  Josti,  clearly  showing  how  the  various 
spiritualistic  frauds  had  been  proiluced. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  President,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 

The  next  of  the  Society's  lectures  will  be  one  by  T.  Storrie,  on 
“ Microscopic  Photography,”  and  will  take  place  at  the  Museum 
of  the  Free  Library  on  March  14th. 


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  March  let,  the  subject  was  “ Printing  Papers,” 
the  discussion  being  opened  by  a communication  from  H.  ,1. 
Gifford.  Sir  George  R.  Prescot  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gifford’s  paper  treated  of  plain  salted  papers  and  methods 
of  sensitizing  them. 


Previous  to  the  discussion,  objects  of  interest  were  called  for, 
and  a fla.sh  lamp  by  Mr.  James  was  banded  round  and  described, 
also  the  new  adaptable  album  by  Messrs.  Marion.  A copy  of  a 
very  convenient  card  for  entering  particulars  of  exposures,  devised 
by  Mr.  Gifford,  was  exhibited  and  described. 

The  paper  having  been  read,  some  observations  were  made  by 
D.  P.  Rodgers  upon  Messrs.  IVatson’s  matt  surface  silver  print- 
ing papers,  examples  being  shown. 

Messrs.  Marion  also  exhibited  prints  on  their  new  plain  salted 
paper.  Rive,  and  rough  Whatman. 

Lyonei.  Clark  followed  with  an  .additional  paper,  and  the 
discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Bond,  Ferrero,  and  others. 

The  greater  part  of  the  week  ending  17th  inst.  will  be  devoted 
to  conference  matters  (see  programme).  On  Thursday  evening, 
15th,  some  of  the  novelties  in  apparatus  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  Club,  and  a description  given  by  exhibitors.  Meeting  at 
8 p.m. 


Nkwcastlf.-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

A MEETING  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
February  15th,  at  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  ; A.  S.  Stevenson,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

About  500  persons  assembled  to  witness  a lanteru  demonstra- 
tion with  descriptive  lecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Frederick 
Hardwich,  Vicar  of  Shatton.  The  lantern,  burning ethoxo  gas, 
was  fed  by  oxygen  from  one  of  Brin’s  cylinders,  and  the  slides, 
which  were  beautifully  painted,  were  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
Sir  Thomas  S.  Bazley,  of  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  27th,  a committee  appointed 
by  the  Association,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  T.  Frederick  Hard- 
wich, P.  M.  Laws,  J.  G.  Allison,  J.  B.  Payne,  Edgar  G.  Lee, 
and  others  assembled  at  the  rooms  of  P.  M.  Laws  and  Son, 
to  make  a practical  trial  of  Oakley  and  Beard’s  valve  for 
automatically  regulating  the  flow  of  oxygen  from  cylinders 
of  compressed  gas.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  the  lantern 
burning  for  two  hours  very  much  as  it  would  have  done  had 
bags  been  used  in  place  of  bottles. 

A variety  of  slides  by  York,  Laws,  Ridgeway,  and  Lee  were 
shown  on  the  screen,  and  those  present,  including  Professors 
Garnett  and  Merivale,  P.  M.  Laws,  J.  B.  Payne,  H.  R.  Proctor, 
H.  Ridgeway,  T.  M.  Laws,  L.  M^illiamson,  A.  Reid,  and  Edgar 
Q.  Lee  (Han.  Sec.)  expressed  their  approval  of  the  light  both 
as  regards  brilliancy  and  steadiness. 

The  committee  are  unable,  at  present,  to  pronounce  any 
opinions  on  the  soundness  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  Beard’s  Automatic  Regulator,  since  by  an  oversight 
it  came  to  them  without  any  detailed  description  of  its  interior. 
The  following  remarks,  however,  embody  the  conclusions  they 
arrived  at  as  regards  its  ]>ractical  efficiency,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  a single  trial : — A Brins’  oxygen  cylinder,  origin- 
ally containing  12  cubic  feet,  but  from  which  3 cubic  feet  hail 
been  removed,  showed  by  the  guage  a pressure  of  90  atmospheres 
at  starting.  On  screwing  down  the  regulator  and  connecting  it 
with  a biunial  lantern,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  had  sunk  to 
60  atmospheres  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  to  27  atmospheres.  The  consumption  of 
oxygen  gas  was  therefore  about  3 cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  rather 
over  when  more  slides  in  proportion  were  dissolved. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  regulator  will  need 
caution  in  using  it  with  the  oxy-ether  light,  because  the  pressure 
on  the  tank  side  of  the  jet  taps  is  very  high,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  40  inches  of  water  when  the  taps  are  closed,  and  1C  to 
20  inches  when  they  are  open.  This  is  a safe  pressure  when 
thick  and  strong  india-rubber  tubing  (say  J-inch  outside  diameter, 
and  ^.inch  inside)  is  used,  but  with  weak  or  brittle  tubing,  tied 
on  loosely  or  not  at  all,  somsthing  might  easily  give  way,  and 
there  would  then  be  a rush  of  inflammable  gas  through  the  tank. 
The  oxygen,  in  fact,  would  travel  so  quickly  over  the  ether  that 
no  one  could  say  whether  it  would  pick  up  enough  of  it  to 
render  it  non-explosive,  and  it  would  readily  catch  fire  at  the 
lantern  without  passing  through  the  safety  pumice  chamber  at 
all.  The  ([uantity  of  ether  consumed  in  the  experimental  trial 
made  by  the  committee  was  a little  under  11  fluid  ounce  to 
each  cubic  foot  of  oxygen.  This  is  more  than  usual,  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  keep  up  an  excess  of  ether  in  the  flame, 
otherwise  the  high  pressure  caused  the  flame  to  leave  the  tip  of 
the  jet,  and  burn  with  a quivering  motion,  and  loud  buzzing 
noise,  against  the  face  of  the  lime. 
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The  use  of  the  regulator  also  with  coal  gas  iu  what  is  termed 
he  oxy-hyrdrogen  or  mixed  gases  process  will,  io  the  opinion  of 
he  committee,  require  attention.  For,  supposing  the  coal  gas 
0 be  in  a bag  weighed  to  one  cwt.,  and  the  oxygen  in  a bottle, 
be  conditions  would  be  the  same  as  with  two  unequally 
reighted  hags  under  different  boards,  and  con8e<iuently 
E the  oxygen  tap  of  the  jet  were  to  be  accidentally 
ouched,  and  turned  on  full  during  the  lecture,  the 
uperior  pressure  of  the  oxygen,  on  leaving  the  regulator, 
muld  force  it  back  the  wrong  way,  through  the  mixing  chamber 
f the  jet  into  the  hydrogen  bag  on  the  other  side.  The  same 
bing,  in  fact,  would  happen  as  when  a weight  falls  off  one  of 
he  bags,  or  one  of  the  two  pressure  boards  touches  the  wall  in 
;s  descent.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  use  both  gases  in  the 
orapressed  state,  with  a regulator  attached  to  each  cylinder,  or 
B work  with  a blow-*  hr  mgh  jet,  the  coal  gas  being  drawn  from 
he  main,  in  which  case  the  most  inexperienced  person  might 
se  the  oxygen  cylinders  with  perfect  safety. 

At  the  conclu.sion  of  the  experiments  A.  Rkid  connected 
ne  of  “Steward’s”  regulators  with  an  oxygen  bottle,  and 
bowed  its  mode  of  working,  but  the  time  did  not  allow  of  an 
xtended  trial.  The  regulator  in  question  was  lent  for  the  occa- 
ioD  by  Professor  Merivale,  who  has  found  it  to  answer  in  his 
wn  practice  with  the  blow- through  lime  light. 


Photogeaphers’  Benevolent  Association. 

'his  Association  met  on  Feb.  22nd.  After  the  usual  opening 
iroceediugs,  Messrs.  Beilina,  Gamble,  Macy,  Steam,  and  Tripp 
rere  elected  members.  An  application  for  assistance  was  then 
onsidered,  and  a sum  necessary  for  the  requirements  (;f  the  case 
ranted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  the  London 
itereoscopic  Co.  ; — “ Please  find  enclosed  cheque  value 
114  12s.  8d.,  being  the  amount  subscribed  by  vieitors  to  our 
Exhibition,  &c.  Wishing  your  Society  every  success. — L.  S.  and 
‘.  Co.  Ltd.” 

Feb.  24th,  at  Committee,  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Lee,  and  Miss 
Iradley  were  elected  members. 

Feb.  24  th,  Annual  General  Meeting,  President  J.  Traill 
’aylor  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  general  meeting  having  been  con- 
rmed, 

Mr.  Hubert  gave  an  explanation  of  his  action  on  that  occasion. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  report  and  the  balance  sheet  for 
887  as  follows  : — 

“ In  submitting  this  report,  I desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
ubstantial  improvement  made  in  .all  respects  over  the  preceding 
ear.  The  total  receipts  for  1887  are  £126  5s.  6d.,  against 
‘60  8s.  Id.  in  1886,  being  an  increase  of  £65  17s.  5d.  The 
lonations  exceed  tho.«e  of  last  year  by  £53  8s.  Gd.,  the  benefit 
t the  exhibition  by  £2  14s.  8d.,  and  members’  subscriptions 
ly  £12  7s.  The  latter  is  most  noteworthy  when  taking  into 
ousideration  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  have  been  reduced 
rom  10s.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  annum.  The  increase  in  members  is  164. 
'he  calls  upon  the  funds  have  been  exceptionally  heavy, 
;r.ants  to  the  amount  of  £39  having  lieen  made ; whereas,  in 
886  i'i  was  only  f mnd  necessary  to  grant  £4.  Iu  reference  to 
he  item  for  printing,  it  should  be  explained  that  £8  I8s.  if 
his  amount  was  incurred  at  the  latter  end  of  1886,  when  the 
Iteration  of  rules  necessitated  a new  edition  being  printed  ; also 
hat  it  includes  the  printing  expenses  for  the  1880  exhibition, 
nd  Mr.  Burton’s  lecture  at  South  Place  in  the  same  year  ; 
urther,  that  the  Committee,  having  decided  upon  a couioe  of 
ction  to  bring  the  Association  more  prominently  before  the 
trofession,  a considerab!e  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  item 
( postage.  I would,  however,  like  to  add  that  the  result  fully 
ustifies  the  increased  expenditure,  inasmuch  that  after 
leducting  all  disbursements  in  grants  and  expenses,  the  fund 
las  been  increased  from  £228  Is.  9d.  to  £273  6s.  6d. — a net 
:ain  of  £ 45  4s.  9d.  ” 

The  C'HAih.MAN  remarked  on  the  general  satisfactoiy  advance 
nsde  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  liberal  donations.  The 
Itereoscopic  Co.  and  others  deserved  sincere  thanks  of  the 
nembers,  and  the  impromptu  collection  at  the  North  London 
linner  testified  to  the  kindly  feeling  prevailing  in  the  Photo- 
iraphic  Society  towards  the  Association.  After  several  members 
lad  expressed  their  opinion,  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
•alance  as  read  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
nsuing  year,  with  »he  following  result  : — 


President— ^ . Traill  Taylor, 

Trustees  W.  de  W.  Abney  and  W.  S.  Bird. 

Trensurer — John  Stuart,  112,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Committee — W.  Bedford  (Chairman),  T.  J.  Collins  (Deputy), 
H.  D.  Atkinson,  J.  J.  Briginsbaw,  J.  Ziehnsdorf,  T.  Bolas,  E. 
C ifton,  T.  E,  Freshwater,  W.  J.  B.  Humphreys,  F.  H.  Berry, 
H.  M.  Hastings,  H.  G.  White. 

J uditors—J.  S.  llolph  and  Alexander  Mackie. 

Central  liecreUiri/  - H.  Harland,  83,  H.iwksley  Itoad,  Stoke 
Newington,  N. 

Local  Secretaries — Bristol — T.  P.-otheroe.  35  and  .36,  Wine 
Street ; Edinburgh — H.  W.  Bibbs,  26,  Myrtle  Terrace,  Stateford 
Road  ; Huddersfield — W.  M.  Ashman,  20,  John  William  Street ; 
Sheffield — T.  S.  Hicks,  141,  Cemetery  Road. 

A scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  Orohanage  was  next 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  meeting.  It  was  thought  that 
the  matter  would  be  better  dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  who 
promised  to  formulate  an  ad  Ire.ss  and  issue  to  the  profession  at 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

February  27tli  and  March  1st.  (Committee)  Messrs.  G.  T. 
Harris  and  Miss  Borthwick  elected  members  of  the  Association. 
The  committee  were  then  occupied  with  an  application  for 
assistance,  and,  after  due  consideration,  made  a grant  to  meet 
the  case. 

This  Association  was  establi.shel  in  1873,  having  for  its  object 
the  organisation  of  the  benevolence  of  photographers,  as  a class, 
and  thereby  to  afford  temporary  or  permanent  assistance  to 
those  members,  their  widows,  and  children,  being  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  arising  from  age,  sickness,  or  misfortune,  by 
granting  annual  pensions,  aud  by  giving  immediate  pecuniary 
grants  in  urgent  cases  to  duly  qualified  applicants,  and  to  < id 
the  unemployed  members  in  obtaining  situations. 


Society  of  .\mateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 

On  the  evening  of  February  14th,  members  of  the  Society  were 
entertained  by  a demonstration  conducted  by  Thos  H.  McCollin, 
of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  effective  illuminating  power  of 
his  blitz-pulver.  He  claimed  the  powder  gave  less  sm<>ke  than 
any  other,  contained  no  dangerous  Ingredients,  and  would  not 
explode  by  concussion — could  only  start  off  under  successive 
hammering.  His  simple  device  for  setting  oft’  the  piowder 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  was  a neat  little  affair.  It 
consisted  of  an  upright  stand  four  inches  in  height,  supporting 
a metal  pan  about  two  inches  square,  on  which  the  powder  is 
spread.  Directly  behind,  and  adjoining  the  [lan,  was  an  alcohol 
lamp,  and,  bending  over  into  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  was  a blow- 
pipe tube,  similar  to  a lime-light  jet  in  size,  having  connected 
at  its  back  a rubber  pipe  and  pneumatic  bulb.  When  the  bulb 
is  compressed,  it  projects  a current  of  air  through  the  alcohol 
flame,  causing  a stream  of  the  latter  to  play  across  the  level 
surface  of  the  pan.  In  doing  so  it  ignites  the  powder,  which 
flashes  off  instantaneously.  He  stited  that  the  preliminaries  of 
lighting  a match  or  taper  were  thus  avoided,  and,  iu  con.sequence, 
the  sitter  is  not  disturbed,  but  is  caught  unawares.  It  is  also 
well  to  keep  the  gas  lighted,  that  the  eyes  may  not  be  dilated. 
In  focussing,  he  advised  holding  a candle  behind  meshes  of  open 
white  worsted  work.  These  can  be  plainly  seen  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  hence  it  is  a very  certain  way.  He  exhibited  some 
finely  executed  specimen  photographs  made  with  the  light,  and 
clo-^ed  by  showing  lantern  slides  made  from  some  of  the  negatives. 
The  light  was  specially  u.seful  in  photographing  paintings,  as  it 
produced  a slight  orthochromatic  effect.  He  passed  around  to 
members  samples  of  the  jmwder. 

The  President  then  introduced  F.  0.  Be.vC'H,  who  read  a paper 
on  “ A New  Transparent  Film,”  and,  at  its  close,  exhibited 
specimen  negatives  neatly  mounted  on  cardboard  On  the  same 
board,  under  each  negative,  was  a silver  print  ; by  this  .arrange- 
ment the  negative  and  positive  could  be  seen  at  a glance.  He 
! moistened  a film,  and  explained  the  rapid  method  of  drying  the 
same, going  through  the  m,auipulation.  He  also  lead  a short  paper 
on  “Photographing  Interiors  by  the  Aid  of  the  Magnesium  Flash 
Light,”  de.'criptive  mostly  of  A.  S.  Murray’s  plan.  By  a dia- 
gram on  the  black  board  the  arrangement  uf  apparatus  was 
clearly  shown.  Mr.  Beach  next  exhibited  a package  of  a dozen 
8 by  10  negatives  clamped  together  by  four  spring  brass  clamps, 
one  on  each  of  the  four  edges  of  the  package.  The  clamps  were 
less  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  inches  long,  and 
extended  inward  about  3 inches.  What  led  him  to  get  up  this 
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device  was  complaints  that  certain  plates,  which  were  otherwise 
good,  were  fogged  by  mat  markings.  His  theory  was  that  these 
might  be  avoided  by  packing  the  plates  face  to  face  and  clamping 
them,  by  sliding  over  the  package  a thin  steel  or  brass  clamp, 
which  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  lateral  motion 
and  scratching.  He  communicated  his  idea  to  Mr  Cramer,  of 
St.  Louis,  who  agreed  to  pack  a dozen  plates  (8  by  10)  on  the 
improved  plan,  put  the  package  in  box  large  enough  to  permit 
of  a little  play,  and  ship  the  same  by  express,  the  understanding 
being  that  Mr.  Beach  would  test  the  plates  and  report  the  result. 
Along  with  the  package  was  sent  a package  of  plates  having 
mats  between,  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  Specimen  negatives 
were  shown,  and  it  was  found  the  plates  packed  face  to  face 
were  more  perfect  than  those  packed  with  mats.  The  latter  had 
a number  of  dust  specks.  Mr.  Beach  remarked  that  no  plate  in 
either  package  was  broken.  The  clamped  package,  when  opened, 
appeared  to  be  as  perfect  as  when  first  put  up.  When  a 
package  is  opened  the  clamps  have  to  be  pulled  off,  then  the 
bunch  of  plates  is  put  back  again  in  the  box. 

Following  Mr.  Beach  was  a paper  read  by  J.  H.  Stkbbiks, 
jun.,  entitled  “ Hydroxylamine  and  its  U.se  in  Photography  as  a 
Developer.’’  After  explaining  its  nature  Mr.  Stebbins  concluded 
that  hydroxylamine  had  an  efiect  in  the  developer  similar  to 
sulphite  of  soda.  It  alone,  in  connection  with  caustic  soda, 
would  not  develop  a plate  as  Dr.  Eder  had  asserted  ; but  when 
combined  with  pyro,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Cassebaum,  of 
Philadelphia,  it  bad  an  excellent  effect.  It  kept  the  solution 
clear,  prevented  the  negatives  from  staining,  and  gave  to  the 
plate  a steel  grey  quick  printing  colour.  The  shadows  always 
kept  very  transparent.  He  recommended  the  following 
formula : — 

B.  No  1. 

Hydroxylamine ... 

Pyro  

Water  

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals)  ... 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) 

Water  


2 grams 
15  „ 
100  c.  c. 


24  grams 

71 

1000  c.c. 


To  develop  take  65  c.c.  of  No.  2,  and  add  thereto  from  2 to 
4 c.c.  of  No.  1,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  density 
required.  He  bad  developed  13  negatives  in  one  solution,  and 
exhibited  specimen  plates  which  seemed  to  bear  out  his  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Stebbins  exhibited  a large  transparent  collodion  film 
which  he  thought  would  answer  as  a support  fur  a gelatine 
emulsion. 

It  being  a question  what  constituted  a legal  quorum  fur  the 
transaction  of  business  at  regular  meetings,  under  the  Piifard 
constitution,  David  Williams  suggested  that  the  President 
consult  competent  legal  counsel  on  the  subject,  and  report  at 
some  future  time.  The  meeting  approved  of  the  idea,  and  the 
President  was  so  instructed.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Piflard 
and  Mr.  Wainwright,  the  President  was  further  instructed  by 
the  meeting  to  withhold  from  general  publication  the  business 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 


globulin,  chondrin,  and  keratin  failed,  showing  that  these  are 
not  albuminous  substances. — Bur/joyne'a  Monthly  Magazine  of 
Pharmacy. 

Kelation  of  tub  Wave  Length  of  Light  to  its 
Intbnsitv. — Plbert  gives  the  results  of  study  of  the  question 
whether  the  velocity  of  light  depends  upon  its  intensity.  He 
shows  that  changes  in  wave  length  of  only 
value,  or  changes  in  velocity  of  light  amounting  to  1-5  kilo- 
meters, can  be  estimated  by  the  employment  of  interference 
fringes.  Various  sources  of  light  were  employed.  It  was  found 
that  the  wave  length  and  the  velocity  of  light  did  not  change  a 
millionth  in  value  for  a variation  in  intensity  from  1 to  250. — 
American  Journal  of  Photography. 

Photographic  Club — On  M^irch  14th,  Mr.  Medlandwill  give 
an  account  of  his  tour  in  Russia,  illustrating  it  with  views  in 
the  lantern. 


Comsponbiitts. 

T.'Scott. — The  condensers  ordinarily  sold  for  use  with  the  theatrical 
lime-light  are  not  sufficiently  well-surfaced  for  use  in  the  optical 
lanterns. 

J.  Y.  (Leicester).— We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  not,  unless 
some  antiseptic  is  present.  Perhaps  alcohol  will  answer  better 
than  such  aniiseplics  as  phenol  or  salicylic  acid. 

E.  J.  Bliss. — We  can  only  conjecture  that  they  arise  from  splash- 
ing with  some  substance  which — like  perchloride  of  iron — will 
discharge  the  photographic  image. 

John  Terras. — It  was  the  Crystal  Palace  people,  in  their  official 
slip,  who  put  you  down  as  an  amateur,  and  we  reprinted  this. 
We  are  pleased  to  make  the  required  correction  in  stating  that 
you  should  have  been  described  as  a professional. 

Indignant. — It  seems  to  us  very  wrong  to  give  such  a distinctly 
political  bias  to  the  gatherings  of  a photographic  club,  and  indeed 
we  have  bad  several  complaints  as  to  this  matter.  If  this  sort  of 
thing  continues,  the  club  is  not  likely  to  survive  long. 

.\  Landscape  Photographer. — We  do  not  insert  anonymous 
letters.  W.  Adcock  is  not  ashamed  to  say  what  he  had  to  say, 
over  his  own  name  ; and  why  should  you  object  to  your  name 
being  attached  to  your  answer  P 

Columbus.— 1.  See  Abney’s  “ Instruction,”  published  by  Piper 
and  Carter,  price  3.'6.  2.  Old  collodion,  full  exposure,  and  weak 
iron  developer. 

G.  Prior. — The  only  thing  is  to  set  them  up  and  photograph  them 
with  the  camera.  The  yellow  spots  will  not  come  out  so  light  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye. 

Owen  Williams. — There  is  no  charge  for  the  opinion  we  gave 
you,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  send  it  for  our  inspection, 
as  we  quite  know  the  sort  of  thing  which  this  maker  turned  out. 
The  original  c.ost  was  probably  twice  or  thrice  that  stated  by  the 
vendor,  but  you  have  piid  far  too  much,  as  it  is  merely  an 
interesting  relic,  certainly  capable  of  being  adapted  to  present 
time  uses,  but  not  rare  enough  to  realise  a scarcity  price.  We  do 
not  think  it  w,  uld  be  worth  jour  while  to  advertise  it  for  sale  in 
the  Photographic  News,  but  you  might  effect  its  exchange  in 
the  direction  you  suggest,  through  the  exchange  column  of  the 
English  Mechanic. 


in  tl^t  St«^»io. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  usual  ordin- 
ary meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  next,  March  13th,  at  8 p.m.,  when  a paper 
will  be  read  by  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  on  “ So-called  ‘ Depth  of 
Focus,’  and  ‘ Diffusion  of  Focus.’  ” 

Crystal  Palace  Award. — In  the  statement  th»t  a med.il 
for  cameras  was  awarded  to  II.  Watson  and  Sons,  ” H.”  should 
have  been  “ W.” 


J.  B.  AVhitaker. — The  matter  is  out  of  the  editorial  department, 
and  your  letter  has  been  banded  over  to  the  publishers. 

H.  Mason. — Try  Marion,  Soho  Square. 

E.  J.  Lovejoy. — The  hard  gelatine  of  Simeon. 

G.  B.  Crosslev. — We  believe  that  the  lectures,  with  additions, 
will  shortly  be  reprinted  by  Illiffe  and  Co.  of  Coventiy. 

J.  Kennbrell. — The  patent  will  doubtless  be  granted  in  due 
course,  and  your  best  way  will  be  to  write  to  some  London  house 
with  a view  to  its  inlroduction  into  the  market. 

M.  S. — Not  unless  you  authorize  us  to  publish  it  along  with  your 
name. 


A New  Note  on  Albu.min. — The  well  known  chemist,  A. 
Liebermann,  tells  us  that  if  albumin  is  extracted  a few  times 
with  alcohol,  and  then  washed  with  cold  ether,  it  gives  a deep 
violet  colouration  if  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
necessary  in  this  experiment  to  use  the  concentrate<l  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1'196  specific  gravity,  and  quite  pure.  This  peculiar 
property  has  recently  been  applied  to  pathology  by  the  same 
author,  and  with  the  following  curious  results  : — The  effect 
mentioned  above  was  produced  with  various  pathological  products 
suspected  to  contain  albumin ; but  experiments  with  ha.‘mo- 
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MATT  SUEFACE  SILVER  PRINTS. 

The  value  of  matt  surface  photographs  for  the  purposes 
of  colouring  with  water  colours  or  finishing  in  mono- 
chrome is  uncontested,  and  the  practical  suggestion  made 
by  W.  Adcock  in  a letter  published  on  page  157  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration  which  that  gentle- 
man’s writings  always  deserve. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  piesent  time,  perhaps 
more  than  at  any  other  period  since  photography  became 

firactised  as  a bread-winning  pursuit,  there  is,  and  has 
ong  been,  an  abundance  of  available  talent  which  might 
be  usefully  employed  in  the  work  of  tinting  many  photo- 
graphs of  suitable  subjects;  but  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  utilising  much  of  this  skilled  labour  lies  in  finding  a 
profitable  maiket  therefor.  There  was  a period  when 
colouring  photographs  was  an  important  industry,  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  many 
of  whom  adapted  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  art 
through  having  undergone  a previous  training  in  the  work 
of  colouring  art  subjects,  prints,  &c.  If  extravagant 
prices  were  not  realised  for  photographic  colouring  in  those 
days,  the  necessaries  of  life  were,  at  all  events,  provided 
for.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  class  of  colorists  referred 
to,  someone  in  America  discovered  that  the  paper  collar- 
glazing machine  could  be  made  a handy  tool  for  improving 
the  surfaces  of  albumen  prints,  and  kince  then  highly- 
burnished  prints  have  been  in  demand.  If  a reaction  has 
really  set  in,  then  colouring  photographs  may  again  be  an 
important  branch  of  the  business.  It  is  not  that  water 
colours  cannot  be  successfully  laid  on  burnished  or  polished 
surfaces  by  experienced  colourists,  or  that  the  results  are 
not  pleasing  when  finished  ; but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
ublic  taste  underwent  a change,  whereby  the  extreme 
rilliancy  obtained  by  burnishing  displaced,  to  a great 
extent,  the  colourist.  It  is  not  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
old  salt  paper  or  Talbotype  process  in  order  to  get  the 
most  perfect  tooth  in  a photographic  base  which  any 
colourist  can  desire.  The  carbon,  bromide,  platinotype, 
or  other  development  processes  are  each  available,  or  can 
without  difficulty  be  made  so.  If,  however,  printing  out 
on  silver  chloride  and  organic  silver  salts  should  be  selected 
as  preferable  for  matt  surface  prints,  then  Bermuda 
arrowroot,  Glenfield  starch,  or  colourless  gelatine,  is  the 
most  convenient  substances  with  which  to  coat  the  jiaper. 
Very  good  results  may  also  be  obtained  with  an  aqueous 
lac  varnish  or  barium  sulphate  emulsified  in  gelatine  ; but 
if  a tolerably  white  paper  be  used,  a mixture  of  the  three 
first-named  substances  answers  well,  and  when  printing 
takes  place  the  aid  rendered  by  each  can  be  distinguished. 

Either  substance  may  be  employed  separatelv,  but  the 
resulting  positive  will  differ  from  one  in  which  all  are 
pre^nt.  Whatever  chloride  salt  be  selected — whether 
barium,  ammonium,  lithium,  or  sodium,  or  a mixture 


thereof — the  proportion  necessary  should  be  intimately 
mixed  with  the  coating  substance  before  application  to 
the  ]>aper  ; it  can,  however,  be  eft’ectei  afterwards  by 
steeping  the  coated  paper  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt.  In  either  case  the  coated  paper  must  be  dried  before 
the  next  process,  that  of  rendering  it  sensitive  to  light. 
Floating  on  silver  nitrate  solution,  to  convert  the  alkaline 
chloride  into  silver  chloride,  follows,  after  which  the  paper 
is  again  dried  and  ready  for  use.  Detailed  formula  for 
the  various  methods  of  preparing  printing  surfaces  of  this 
nature  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXX.  of  the  PiioTOORAriiic 
New.s,  “Positives  in  Gelatine  Citro- Chloride,’’  Ashman 
and  Ott’ord. 

We  have  before  us  some  matt  surface  silver  prints,  pro- 
duced by  the  formuhe  referred  to,  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  very  rough  treatment.  They  are,  we  find,  pro- 
duced on  very  common  paper,  which  bears  some  old 
letter-press  printing  upon  the  reverse  side.  There  is  an 
absence  of  deterioration,  hence  there  is  a reasonable 
probability  that  they  will  be  fairly  permanent.  Other 
examples,  differently  prepared  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
bearing  two  heavy  coatings  of  a thick  gelatine  solution  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  a glossy  surface  and  brilliancy, 
have  changed  in  the  lighter  parts  to  the  same  yellow  hue 
highly  glazed  prints  in  albumen  very  often  do  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  This  experience  coincides  with  that  of 
other  observers,  and  is  an  argument  which  can  be  well 
supported  in  favour  of  a return  to  “ matt  surface  silver 
prints,”  wherein  each  worker  could  the  more  easily  exer- 
cise individual  taste  in  the  selection  of  texture,  coarse  or 
fine,  as  best  suited  the  subject  to  be  printed. 

Again,  English-made  p.aper  has  in  our  hands  given 
results  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Hitherto,  when  important  changes  take  place  in  methods 
of  mauipul.ation,  or  in  processes,  it  has  usually  been 
efi'ected  gradually.  A speedy  return  to  matt-surfaced 
papers,  or  even  a slight  glaze  like  that  obtained  by  diluted 
albumen,  appears  somewhat  doubtful,  unless  a greater 
claim  than  suitability  of  such  surfaces  for  the  reception  of 
pigments  can  be  substantiated  as  evidences  of  superiority. 
W'e  believe  this  can  be  done,  and  no  one  is  better  able  to 
bring  the  claims  of  “ matt  surface  silver  prints  ” under  the 
notice  of  thoughtful  photographers  than  the  author  of 
the  letter  referred  to.  Hosts  of  artists  are  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  manipulations  of  photographic  print- 
ing processes,  and  should  it  transpire  that  the  leading 
amateurs  of  this  country  gave  as  much  attention  to  matt 
surface  silver  printing-out  processes  as  they  have  done  to 
platinotype  and  the  development  of  silver  bromide  paper, 
professional  photographers  would  very  soon  re-introduce 
this  class  of  work,  when  in  all  probability  a staff  of 
colourists  would  become  a necessity. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 
readers  that  some  time  ago  R.  Offord  and  W.  M, 
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Ashman  detjiilecl  in  these  columns  the  plan  of  using 
“Autotype  single  transfer  paper”  for  the  purpose  the 
title  of  this  article  sets  forth.  Those  who  are  able  to  give 
this  method  of  printing  a trial  will,  we  think,  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  results  obtained.  The  process  is  very  simple. 
Single  transfer  paper  is  steeped  until  soft,  say,  for  five 
minutes  in  a solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and  sodium 
citrate,  dried,  placed  in  a damp  room  until  the  piper  lies 
flat,  after  which  sensitizing  on  silver  nitrate  solution 
takes  place,  when  the  paper  is  ready  for  drying,  ]>rinting, 
and  toning  in  the  ordinary  way.  A glossy  surface  can 
be  protluced  by  means  of  this  paper  provided  the  single 
transfer  paper  be  re-coated  with  a seven  or  eight  per  cent 
solution  of  gelatine  containing  the  requisite  quantity  of 
haloid  salt  to  produce  a vigorous  impression. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  the  manipulation 
of  single  transfer  paper,  and  any  silver  printer  who  under- 
stands sensitizing  can  work  the  process.  Paper  which  has 
not  been  re-coated  as  just  mentioned  yields  prints  of  any 
desired  tone,  having  a matt  surface  ; cold  rolling  smooths, 
but  does  not  glaze.  The  difficulties  attending  the  use  of 
the  burnisher  with  such  prints  is  likely  to  militate  against 
its  practice,  as  the  failures  encountered  are  numerous 
enough  to  induce  any  but  the  most  persistent  to  leave 
that  method  of  finishing  alone. 


MORE  LEC4ISLATION  AFFECTING  FALSE 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIONS. 

It  has  long  been  a scandal  that  commercial ists  in  England 
should  trade  upon  the  reputation  of  those  dead  or  retired 
from  business,  by  using  their  names  for  trade  purposes,  and 
should  a Bill  now  before  Parliament  become  law,  it  will  be 
as  illegal  to  falsely  call  yourself  by  the  name  of  a person 
whose  business  you  have  purchased,  as  it  is  now  illegal  to 
sell  as  one’s  own  make  an  article  m.ade  abroad. 

The  Registration  of  Firms  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will 
expose  many  photographic  commercialists,  who,  knowing 
their  own  reputation  to  be  such  as  is  not  calculated  to  at- 
tract, prefer  to  sail  under  false  colours.  The  Bill — backed 
by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Sir  Robert 
Fowler,  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Woodall,  Mr.  Maclure,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Bright,  Mr.  John  Barry,  and  Mr.  Hayne — was  on  the 
10th  February,  1888,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  and  can  be  had  for  IJd.  from  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

The  important  part  of  the  text  of  the  Bill  is  as  follows  : — 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  every  firm 
carrying  on  business,  or  .having  any  place  of  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  a firm-name  which  does  not  consist  of 
the  full  or  the  usual  names  of  all  the  partners  or  all  the  acting 
partners  without  any  addition  ; every  person  carrying  on  busi- 
ness, or  having  any  place  of  business  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
under  any  firm-name  consisting  of  or  containing  any  name  or 
addition  other  than  the  full  or  the  usual  name  of  that  person, 
shall  register  in  the  manner  directed  by  this  Act  the  name 
under  which  their  or  his  business  is  or  is  intended  to  be  carried  on. 

Registration  under  this  Act  shall  be  effected  by  sending  by 
post  or  delivering  to  the  registrar  at  the  register  office  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the  place  of  business  of 
the  firm  or  person  registering  is  or  is  intended  to  be  situated,  a 
statement  in  writing  containing  the  following  particulars  : The 
firm-name  ; the  nature  of  the  business ; the  place  or  places  of 
the  business  ; the  full  name,  usual  residence,  aud  other  occupa- 
tion, if  any,  of  the  person  or  persons  carrying  on  or  intending 
to  cany  on  the  business  ; if  the  business  is  commenced  or  any 
new  place  of  business  is  established  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  business  or 
establishment  of  the  ]dace  of  business. 

The  persons  carrying  on  or  intending  to  carry  on  any  business 
under  a firm-name  required  to  be  registered  as  aforesaid,  shall 
write  and  sign,  or  shall  acknowledge  a statement  of  the  par- 
ticulars required  for  registration,  if  in  the  Unite<I  Kingdom,  in 
the  presence  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff’,  solicitor,  law 
agent,  or  writer  to  the  signet ; and  if  abroad,  in  the  presence  of  a 
British  consul  or  notary  public,  by  whom  respectively  such  sig- 
natures or  acknowledgments  shall  be  attested. 


The  firms  and  persons  required  to  be  registered  as  aforesaid 
shall  register  before  they  commence  business.  Provided  that  if 
such  firms  or  persons  have  carried  on  business  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  they  register 
within  one  month  after  that  date. 

The  name  of  any  firm  or  person  registered  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  in  all  matters  connected  with  or  relating  to  the 
business  carried  on  by  such  firm  or  person. 

Where  a change  occurs  in  the  constitution  of  a registered  firm, 
the  members  of  the  firm  as  reconstituted  shall,  within  one  month 
after  such  change,  send  by  post  or  deliver  to  the  registrar  a 
statement  thereof  in  the  form  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act 
annexed  (or  in  any  other  prescribed  form). 

A registered  firm  changing  its  firm-name  shall  be  registered  as 
if  it  were  a new  firm,  and  the  statement  sent  or  delivered  to  the 
registrar  shall  mention  the  former  name  of  the  firm  as  being 
abandoned  by  it,  as  well  as  the  particulars  required  for  a new 
registration. 

If  any  person  by  this  Act  required  to  send  or  deliver  any 
statement  shall  make  default  without  reasonable  excuse  in 
sending  or  delivering  the  same  in  manner  and  within  the  time 
specified  by  this  Act,  he  shall,  for  every  day  during  which  the 
default  continues,  be  lialile  on  summary  conviction  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  pound. 

Where  any  firm  or  person  by  this  Act  required  to  send  or 
deliver  any  statement  to  the  registrar  has  therein  made  default, 
and  during  the  default  commences  any  action  in  the  firm  name, 
or  for  a cause  of  action  arising  out  of  any  dealing  by  such  firm 
or  person  in  the  firm-name,  the  Court  shall  order  the  firm  cr 
person  in  default  to  send  or  deliver  to  the  registrar  the  proper 
statement,  and  ma}'  stay  all  proceedings  in  the  action  until  the 
order  be  complied  with,  or  allow  proceedings  to  be  continued 
on  an  undertaking  to  comply  with  the  order  within  a time  to  be 
limited  by  the  Court.  The  power  by  this  section  given  to  the 
Court  may  be  exercised  by  a judge  at  chambers,  and  by  a 
master  or  district  registrar  exercising  the  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a judge  at  chambers. 

Every  one  commits  a misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  a term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  who  makes,  signs,  sends,  or  delivers  for  the  pur|)ose  of  re- 
gistration under  this  Act  any  false  statement  purporting  to  be 
made  under  this  Act  and  known  by  him  to  be  false. 

On  receiving  any  statement  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  the 
registrar  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  filed,  and  he  shall  send  by 
post  or  deliver  a certificate  of  the  registration  thereof  to  the  firm 
or  person  registering. 

At  each  of  the  register  offices  offices  hereinafter  referred  to 
the  registrar  shall  keep,  in  proper  books  to  be  provided  for  the 
purpose,  a register  and  an  index  of  all  the  firms  and  persons  re- 
gistered, and  of  all  the  statements  registered  in  reference 
thereto. 

The  registrar  of  j rint  stock  companies  shall  be  the  registrar  of 
firms  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  several  offices  for  the 
registration  of  joint  stock  companies  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  shall  be  the  offices  for  the  registration  of  firms  carrying 
on  business  within  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which 
they  are  respectively  situated. 

Any  person  may  inspect,  make  extracts  from,  or  copies  of  the 
statements  filed  by  the  registrar  in  the  register  offices  aforesaid, 
aud  there  shall  be  paid  fur  such  inspection  such  fees  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  not  exceeding  one  shilling  fur 
each  inspection  ; and  any  person  may  require  a certificate  of  the 
registration  of  any  firm  or  person,  or  a copy  of  or  extract  from  any 
registered  statement  to  be  certified  by  the  registrar,  and  there  shall 
be  paid  for  such  certificate  of  registration,  certified  copy,  or  extract 
such  fees  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint,  not  exceeding  two 
shillings  for  the  certificate  of  registration,  and  not  exceeding 
sixpence  for  each  folio  of  seventy-two  words,  or  in  Scotland  for 
each  sheet  of  two  hundred  words.  A certificate  of  registration, 
or  a copy  of  or  extract  from  any  statement  registere<l  under  this 
Act,  purporting  to  Ije  signed  and  certified  by  the  registrar,  shall 
in  all  courts  and  before  all  arbitrators  or  other  persons  be  ad- 
mitted as  prima  facie  evidence  thereof,  and  of  the  fact  and  date 
of  registration  as  shown  thereon. 


MAKING  THE  DIAPHRAGM  SLOT  LIGHT- 
TIGHT. 

One  of  the  minor  annoyances  incident  to  the  use  of  the 
Waterhouse  diaphragm  is  the  circumstance  that  light  often 
enters  by  the  slot,  and  either  weakens  the  image,  or  causes 
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flare,  according  to  circumstances  ; and  the  fact  that  T.  S. 
ind  W.  Taylor,  of  Slate  Street,  Leicester,  send  for  review 
an  8^  by  lens  tube  in  which  the  diaphragm  guides  are 
lined  with  cloth,  as  a protection  against  the  ingress  of  light, 
gives  occasion  to  our  remarks. 

Messrs.  Taylor  say  : “ The  stops  are  lined  with  cloth, 
and  thus  form  a perfectly  light-tight  fitting  round  the 
diaphragm,  and  make  it  possible,  as  a further  precaution, 
to  have  the  slot  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top  when 
the  mount  is  screwed  into  the  camera.  The  black  of  the 
diaphragm  cannot  be  worn  off,  and  the  cloth  is  fixed  in 
such  a way  that  the  insertion  of  the  cloth  diaphragm  can- 
not tear  the  cloth  from  its  seating.” 

We  rather  think  that  Messrs.  Taylor  considerably  under- 
estimate the  excellence  of  fit  which  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
the  work  of  high-class  opticians  ; and,  indeed,  we  never 
remember  having  seen  a lens  of  which  the  slot  in  the  tube 
was  so  badly  cut,  or  in  which  the  diaphragm  was  so  ill- 
fitting  in  the  slot,  as  in  the  case  of  that  sent.  To 
illustrate  this  we  may  mention  that  the  sheet  metal  of 
which  the  diaphragm  is  made  langes  in  thickness  from 
thirty-two  to  thirty-five  thousandths  of  an  inch,  while  the 
cut  in  the  tube  through  which  it  is  to  pass  varies  in  width 
from  forty-six  thousandths  to  fifty-two  thousandths  ; in- 
deed, it  is  the  sort  of  cut  which  one  would  expect  a 
blacksmith’s  apprentice  to  make  if  he  operated  with  a 
wood-worker’s  saw — that  is  to  say,  a saw  set  so  as  to  cut 
at  the  sides.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  slot  has  been 
cut  badly  on  purpose,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
cloth  as  a light-tight  packing.  Inside  the  lens  tube  the 
usual  metal  perforated  discs  are  found,  but  so  far  apart 
(rather  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch)  that  they  themselves 
do  not  form  the  guides  for  the  diaphragm,  but  this  function 
is  filled  by  a pair  of  cloth  washers  cemented  on  the  inside 
faces  of  the  metal  discs,  and  which  cloth  washers  come  so 
close  together  as  almost  to  exclude  the  light  even  when  no 
stop  is  inserted. 

When  a soft  material  is  used  as  a light-excluder  in  the 
fittings  of  a photographic  objective,  this  soft,  material 
should  always  be  recessed  in  grooves  in  such  a way  that 
even  when  that  soft  material  has  perished,  the  metal  parts 
shall  fit  and  work  smoothly.  In  other  words,  the  soft 
material  should  be  an  addition  to  good  fitting,  not  a sub- 
stitute for  it.  The  makers  of  portrait  lenses  quite  under- 
stand the  matter,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  best  work,  we 
generally  find  strips  of  velvet  set  in  grooves,  in  those 
tubes  which  work  in  each  other. 

We  quite  agree  with  Messrs.  Taylor  that  the  diaphr.agm 
slot  should  be  set  downwards,  especially  for  out  door  work, 
and  we  believe  that  out-door  workers  in  general  use  the 
lens  with  the  slot  down  ; still,  we  never  remember  using 
a lens  so  ill-fitted  that  the  stops  dropj>ed  out  under  these 
circumstances.  Many — perhaps  most — out-door  workers 
carry  an  elastic  band  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
light  when  no  stop  is  used. 


CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  COLOUR  AND 
CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Dr.  II.  E. 
Arnrstrong  read  a paper  on  the  above  subject,  and 
although  the  whole  question  stands  just  now  in  a very 
rudimentary  grade  of  development,  there  is  much  reason  to 
hope  that  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
matter  will  be  accompanied  by  a corresponding  light  upon 
the  real  nature  of  photographic  action. 

The  following  abstract  of  Armstrong’s  paper  is  that 
published  by  the  Chemical  Society  as  preliminary  to  the 
publication  of  the  paper  in  full.  We  also  append  some 
remarks  in  discussion. 

The  majority  of  compounds,  especially  those  of  carbon,  are 
colourless  ; and  in  the  case  of  elements  whose  compounds  are 
inv^ably  coloured,  the  greatest  diversity  of  colouring  is  often 
noticeable  among  the  several  compounds  of  one  and  the  same 


element — as  in  that  of  chromium  or  manganese,  for  example  : 
it  is  therefore  clear  that  colour  is  in  a high  degree  conditioned 
by  special  forms  of  intra-molecular  structure,  and  consequently 
that  any  attempt  to  determine  the  “ origin  of  colour  ” must  be 
based  on  a knowledge  of  the  structure  of  coloured  matters. 
For  this  reason  it  has  become  possible  only  within  recent  years 
to  discuss  the  relation  between  colour  and  constitution.  The 
author  first  gives  an  account  of  what  has  already  been  done  in 
this  direction,  and  refers  to  Graebe  and  Liebermann’s  paper  on 
“ The  Connexion  between  Constitution  and  Colour  in  the  cass 
of  Organic  Compounds  ” {Her.,  1808,  106)  ; and  to  that  of  0.  N. 
Witt — “Zur  Kenntniss  des  Banes  und  der  Bildung  fiirbender 
Kohlenstoffverbinduugen  ” (iiicf.,  1870,  622),  Graebe  and  Lie- 
bermanu  laid  down  the  rule  as  of  universal  application  that, 
excluding  coloured  metallic  salts  of  colourless  organic  acids,  all 
coloured  organic  compounds  which  have  been  put  to  the  test 
are  decolouri.sed  by  reducing  agents  (quinones,  azobenzene,  nitro- 
compounds, &c.) ; and  from  this  they  inferred  that  colouring 
matters  either  contain  elements  with  incompletely  saturated 
affinities,  or  certain  of  the  atoms  are  present  in  more  intimate 
association  than  their  retention  in  the  molecule  necessitates. 
Notwithstanding  the  change  in  our  views  of  the  constitution  of 
qiiinone,  Graebe  and  Liebermann’s  conclusions  appear  still  to  be 
accepted,  although  if  Fittig’s  contention  that  the  quinones  are 
diketoncs  be  correct,  their  conclusion  that  the  colour  of  the 
quinones  is  conditioned  by  the  intimate  union  of  the  oxygen- 
atoms  obviously  does  not  apply.  Witt  formulated  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  tinctorial  nature  of  aromatic  compounds  is  the 
consequence  of  the  presence  together  of  a colour-giving  or  chro~ 
mopkoric  group,  such  as  NOu  CO,  N : N,  and  of  a salt-forming 
group — either  OH  or  NII^.  This  chemist  directed  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  com- 
pounds possessed  of  tinctorial  properties  as  distinct  from  mere 
coloured  substances  or  pigments.  The  origin  of  colour,  however,  is 
presumably  traceable  to  similar  causes  in  both  classes  of  com- 
pounds, while  the  property  of  acting  as  a dye  may  conceivably 
depend  on  peculiarities  which  stand  in  no  relation  to  those  which 
are  causative  of  colour  ; this  is  an  important  question  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  dominant  idea  on  which  the  argument  in  the  paper  is 
based  is  illustrated  by  the  author  by  comparison  of  the  unsatu- 
rated hydro-carbon  with  the  paraffins.  In  the  paraffins,  which 
are  singularly  inert  compounds,  and  all  but  colourless  even  in 
the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  regions  of  the  spectrum,  the 
carbon-atoms  are  united  only  by  single  affinities,  and  the 
remaining  affinities  are  engaged  by  monad  atoms  ; the  unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons  are  not  only  more  reactive  than  the  paraffins, 
but  the  beginnings  of  colour  are  manifest  in  them  if  examin  a- 
tion  be  made  in  the  regions  above  and  below  the  visible  spectrum. 
The  latter  are  conventionally  represented  by  formulas  in  which 
the  carbon-atoms  appear  as  united  by  two  or  three  affinities  of 
each,  typified  by  straight  lines  or  dots  ; the.se  formulae  apparently 
serve  to  indicate  that  the  value  of  a “ double  bond”  is  twice, 
and  that  of  a “treble  bond”  thrice,  that  of  a “single 
bond,”  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  has  long 
been  tacitly  as.sumed,  although  such  a doctrine  may  not 
actually  have  been  taught.  But  within  recent  years 
the  idea  has  found  favour  that  “ affinity  has  direction  ” ; 
V.  Baeyer  especially  has  availed  himself  of  this  hypothesis  in  his 
discussion  of  the  differences  in  stability  of  various  types  of  closed 
chain  hydrocarbon’.  The  author  would  apply  it  to  polyad-atoms 
generally  ; and  in  formulating  compounds  in  which  such  atoms 
are  united  by  more  than  single  affinities,  would  represent  the 
polyad-atoms  as  united  by  curved  lines  in  ordtr  to  suggest  that 
the  affinities  are  under  strain  in  consequence  of  their  being  free 
to  act  only  in  certain  directions.  In  the  paper,  the  author  cites 
a large  number  of  cases  among  inorganic  compounds  which  he 
thinks  afford  evidence  that  the  production  of  colour  is  dependent 
on  special  modes  of  atomic  arrangement,  and  particularly  on 
such  modes  of  arrangement  .as  involve  the  existence  of  a condition 
of  strain  in  the  resulting  system,  due  probably  to  peculiarities 
in  the  affinity  rel.ationships  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
system  which  prevent  complete  mutual  neutralization  of  the 
affinities.  The  occurrence  of  colour,  therefore,  is  more  fre- 
quently than  not,  concomitant  with  a high  degree  of  reactivity, 
the  coloured  compound  being  usualty  one  of  “ high  potential  ” or 
slight  stability. 

Among  carbon  compound  there  is  no  instance  of  a hydro- 
carbon being  coloured,  giving  the  term  its  conventional  meaning  ; 
and  omitting  nitro- compounds,  there  are  very  few  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  containing  only  monad 
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radicles  are  colourless ; the  exceptions,  moreover,  are  of  a very 
noteworthy  character,  being  either  central  derivatives  of  anthra- 
cene, i.  e.,  compounds  formed  by  displacement  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  of  the  central  nucleus  of  anthracene — which  although  not 
coloured  is  significantly  fluorescent  ; or  the  monad  radicle  con- 
tains at  its  origin  a radicle  such  as  CO.  A number  of  illustra- 
tions are  given  in  illustration  of  this  statement.  Attention  is  j 
then  drawn  to  the  quinones  and  their  derivatives,  Fittig’s  ketone  ^ 
formula  being  throughout  adopted  for  these  compounds.  The  , 
author  then  discusses  the  constitution  of  the  better  known  dye- 
stuffs, and  is  thereby  led  to  conclusions  which  in  some  cases  are 
different  from  those  hitherto  accepted. 

Azo-dyes.  — Liebermann’s  experiments ' on  benzene-azo- 
betanaphthol  are  referred  to,  and  also  those  of  Zincke  and 
Bindewald,  attention  being  specially  directed  to  the  production 
by  these  latter  chemists  from  alphanaphthaquinone  and  phenyl- 
hydrazine  of  benzene-azo-alphanaphthol  identical  with  that 
obtained  from  alphanaphthol  and  a diazobenzene  salt.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  general  bearing  of  these  results  has 
escaped  notice,  and  proposes  to  apply  them  to  azo-dyes  generally, 
formulating  these  as  of  the  following  types  ; — 

OCC6H4CN-NHR'  HNCCyHiCN-NHU', 

according  as  they  are  derived  from  phenols  or  amines.  The  high 
tinctorial  power  of  the  azo-dyes  would  appear  to  meet  with  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  on  this  hypothesis  than  is  afforded 
by  Witt’s  theory,  and  it  affords  a simple  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  no  acid  radicle  other  than  OH,  and  only  ortho-  and  para- 
hydroxy  or  amido-compounds  are  available  for  the  preparation 
of  azo-dyes.  The  cases  in  which  this  hypothe.sis  will  not  apply 
are  discussed  in  the  paper. 

Jtosaniline  and  its  Congeners. — .\lthough  the  formulse  usually 
assigned  to  these  represent  them  as  compounds  of  the  quinonic 
type — assuming  that  in  quinone  the  oxygen  atoms,  although  in 
paraposition,  are  united  to  each  other — the  idea  that  they  are 
quinonic  compounds,  which  Graebe,  Liebermann,  and  Caro 
expressed  prior  to  the  publication  of  E.  and  0.  Fischer’s  well- 
known  investigation,  has  apparently  now  been  entirely  lost  sight 
of.  The  author  would  formulate  them  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  following  examples  : — 

OCCcH4CC(C«H4-OH)a  HNCCgH^CCCCfiH^.NH^)* 

Pararosolic  acid . Pararosanilrae. 

Fhtliale'ins. — v.  Baeyer’s  researches  are  commonly  held  to  prove 
that  these  compounds  are  derivatives  of  phthalide, 

C H ^ \ 0 

The  arguments  on  which  this  conciusion  is  based  are  discussed 
in  the  paper  ; it  is  pointed  out  that  the  properties  of  the  various 
compounds  classed  as  phthalei'ns  are  so  diverse  that  it  is  desirable 
to  more  fully  examine  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  grouped 
together,  especially  as,  apart  from  the  assumption  that  the 
phthalei'ns  are  phthalide-derivatives,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lactides  are  chromophoric  compounds, 
v.  Baeyer  supposes  that  phenolphthalein  is  formed  from 
dihydroxytriphenylhydroxymethanecarboxylic  acid  by  separation 
of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  carboxyl  and  the  methane 
hydroxyl,  a lactouic  anhydride  being  thereby  produced  ; but  if 
the  hydroxyl  of  the  carboxylic  radicle  were  to  separate  with  a 
hydrogen-atom  of  the  neighbouring  CijH^  OH,  a derivative  of 
Lydroxyphenolanthranol  would  be  obtained.  This  latter  con- 
stitution, however,  has  alre.idy  been  assigned  to  the  phthalidein 
isomeric  with  phenolphthalein.  The  conclusion  that  interaction 
does  take  place  in  this  latter  manner  in  the  formation  of 
fluoresceins  would  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that  orcinol 
(CHj  : OH  : OH  = 1:3:5)  does  not  yield  a fluorescein, 
whereas  the  isomeric  cresorcinol  (CH3  : OH  : OH  = 1 : 2 : 4) 
does,  as  an  anthracene-derivative  could  only  bs  formed  from  an 
orcinol  containing  two  contiguous  undisplaced  hydrogen-atoms. 
It  is  possible  that  certain  of  the  phlhaleins  are  derivatives  of 
phenylenediphenyl  ketone,  C6H4(COCcHj)3.  The  formation  of 
triphenylmethane-derivatives  from  compounds  of  this  type  can 
easily  be  accounted  for,  as  benzil  is  converted  by  alkali  into 
diphenylglycolic  acid ; and  this  assumption  would  serve  to 
explain  the  formation  of  additive  compounds  with  acids,  such 
as  are  obtained  from  orcinphthale'in,  for  example.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  dimethanilidophthalein  prcpirel  from 
dimethylaniline  is  not  only  itself  colourless,  but  yields 
colourless  salts  ; this  ni.ay  be  a true  phthalide-derivative.  Also 
that  the  diamidodiphenylphthalide  which  v.  Baeyer  prepared 
from  dipheuylphthalide,  and  which  he  converted  into  phenol- 


lihthale'in,  when  methylated  yields  a green  compound  apparently 
identical  with  the  “ phthalic-green  which  0.  Fischer  prepared 
from  dimethylaniline,  and  which  he  represented  as  an  anthracene 
derivative. 

Mcthylcnc-bluc. — It  is  suggested  that  this  also  is  a quinonic 
compound,  thus  : — 

N • C.HyNMej 

0 s 


0 

■ NMe-MeCl 

Bernthsen’s  formula.  Quinonic  formula. 

Other  dye-stuffs  and  coloured  compounds  are  considered  in  the 
paper. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Debus  said  that  Dr.  Armstrong  had  called  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  type  of  coloured  substances.  Now  flowers  of 
sul)ihur  at — 50“  are  white  ; larger  pieces  of  sulphur  are  nearly 
colourless  ; but  on  warming  both  forms  become  more  and  more 
yellow,  and  at  -p50®  are  of  an  intensely  yellow  colour.  What- 
ever be  the  type  on  which  sulphur  molecules  are  built  up,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  its  chemic.al  properties  are 
changed  between  — 50°  and  -|-50°,  or  in  other  words  that  the 
structure  of  its  molecules  is  altered  The  colour  of  sulphur, 
therefore,  is  not  dependent  on  its  chemical  type  between  — 50" 
and  -|-50°,  but  on  ite  temperature.  Many  similar  examples  can 
be  quoted.  Thus  zinc  oxide  is  white  at  common,  and  yellow  at 
higher  temperature.  The  influence  of  molar  arrangement  is  seen 
in  the  following  examples  : Larger  pieces  of  silver  are  white, 
powder  of  silver  is  black  ; pieces  of  jilatiimm  grey,  powder  of 
platinum  black  ; a sublimate  of  mercuric  sublimate  Is  dark  brown, 
and  powder  of  the  same  substance  red.  In  all  these  cases  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  molecular  structure  of  the  substances 
has  undergone  any  change. 

Professor  RUcker  .said  that  if  he  had  understood  Professor 
Armstrong  rightly,  his  hypothesis  was  not  in  any  way  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  the  forces  between  atoms  acted  in  straight  lines. 
If  for  purposes  of  illustration  they  made  the  crude  supposition 
that  a carbon-atom  had  four  poles  or  centres  of  force  on  its  sur- 
face, it  wa.s  possible  to  conceive  another  atom  adhering  to  one 
of  the  poles,  or  to  a point  on  the  surface  half  way  between  two  of 
them.  The  heat  of  combination,  the  stability  of  the  compound, 
and  so  forth,  would  depend  on  the  position  assumed  by  the  second 
atom  relatively  to  the  poles,  but  no  single  pole  would  have  done  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  which  the  attractions  it  exerted  could 
perform  on  the  atom  until  the  latter  finally  adhered  to  it.  In  other 
positions  there  would,  therefore,  be  a certain  amount  of  “ resi- 
dual affinity.”  A position  of  more  or  less  stable  equilibrium 
might  be  found  in  which  an  atom  combining  with  others  was 
under  the  influence  of  a resultant  force  which  was  not  equal  to 
the  sum  of  its  individual  components,  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  ideas  of  this  kind  which  Professor  Armstrong’s  notation 
was  intended  to  convey. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  colour  was  due  to  the  inter- 
nal arrangement  of  the  molecule,  absorption  was  ordinarily 
attributed  to  vibrations  set  up  among  the  atoms  of  which  each 
molecule  was  composed. 

He  thought  that  attempts  such  as  that  embodied  in  the  paper 
to  connect  the  physical  properties  of  substances  with  the  mole- 
cular constitutions  were  necessary  before  any  further  attempt 
I w.as  made  to  frame  a mechanical  theory  by  which  the  connection 
I should  be  explained. 

I Professor  G.  C.  Foster  referred  to  Professor  Armstrong’s 
remark,  near  the  begioning  of  his  paper,  that,  in  the  discussion 
I of  the  colouration  of  bodies,  their  behaviour  towards  the  invisible 
I ultra-red  and  ultra-violet  parts  of  the  spectrum  could  not  be 
separated  from  their  behaviour  towards  the  visible  rays.  In  his 
I opinion  this  remark  was  of  fundamental  importance.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  real  question  raised  by  Dr.  Armstrong  was 
I whether  a definite  relation  could  be  traced  between  chemical 
composition  or  chemical  structure  and  the  existence  and  position 
I of  absorption- hands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  transmitted  radiation. 

' The  presence  or  absence  of  colouration,  as  it  couhl  be  judged  of 
I directly  by  the  eye,  gave  no  conclusive  answer  to  this  question, 
'for,  as  Professor  Dewar  had  just  reminded  them,  a substan^ 
I might  be  as  colourless  as  water,  and  still  exert  strong  absorption 
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1 the  ultra-red,  or,  aa  in  some  of  the  substances  examined 
hotographically  by  Professor  Hartley,  it  might  hare  strongly 
larked  absorption  in  the  ulfra-violet.  But,  more  than  this,  a 
ody  might  exert  selective  absorption  within  the  visible  spectrum, 
ut  if  it  happened  to  absorb  two  complementary  colours  it  would 
e judged  of  by  the  eye  as  though  it  were  destitute  of  selective 
bsorption  altogether.  The  subject,  therefore,  seemed  to  him  to 
ivolve  a systematic  study  of  absorption -spectra. 

Dr.  Morley  saw  great  difficulty  in  applying  to  inorganic  com- 
ounds Dr.  Armstrong's  hypothesis  that  the  less  stable  bodies 
rere  the  more  highly  coloured,  and  instanced  the  yellow  and 
ed  mercuric  iodides,  the  red  iodide  being  the  more  stable  at 
>rdinary  temperatures. 

A.  G.  Green  remarked  that,  as  he  understood.  Dr.  Armstrong 
lonsidered  the  colour  of  organic  colouring  matters  to  be  due  to 
:he  unsaturated  affinities  or  high  potential  of  the  quinone  type 
X)  which  these  compounds  can  all  be  referred.  Now  he  be- 
ieved  Dr.  Armstrong  regarded  water  as  both  an  unsaturated 
ind  a coloured  body,  so,  applying  the  same  argument,  why 
ihould  not  all  aromatic  compounds  capable  of  being  referred  to 
,he  water  type  be  coloured,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  as  have  suffi- 
cient molecular  weight  ? 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  reply,  referring  to  Professor  Foster’s 
remarks,  said  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  discussing  coloui , 
owing  to  the  want  of  any  agreement  as  to  a colour  scale,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  compare  effects  produced  in  different 
regions  of  the  spectrum  ; it  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
ultimately  to  take  into  account  the  absorption  effected  in  the 
regions  beyond  the  visible  ; at  present,  however,  there  was  far 
too  little  information  at  our  disposal  for  this  purpose,  but  he 
believed  that  the  same  principles  would  apply  in  the  main.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  he  had  been  asked  for  explanations 
of  matters  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  explain  ; he  did  not 
claim  that  what  he  had  said  was  particularly  novel,  but  it  did 
appear  to  him  that  it  was  of  importance  to  group  together  the 
facts,  and  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  character  of  coloured 
compounds  in  general  at  which  he  hai  arrived  appeared  to  be 
of  significance. 


THE  AMERICAN  LANTERN  SLIDE 
INTERCHANGE. 

This  interchange,  organized  in  1885  by  George  Bullock, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  F.  C.  Beach,  of  New-  York,  has  been  so 
successful  in  its  working  together  with  the  exchange  of 
foreign  slides  with  the  London  Camera  Club,  that  a con- 
ference was  called  in  Philadelphia,  February  20th,  1888, 
to  formulate  rules  for  its  future  government.  Below  is 
the  report. 

Repi'esentative  delegates  in  conference,  assembled  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Monday,  February  20th,  1888,  have  agreed  to  form  an 
association  of  photographic  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
making  and  exchanging  lantern  slides  among  its  members 
and  foreign  photographic  societies,  and  propose  for  adop- 
tion the  following  regulations. 

The  name  of  this  assocation  shall  be  The  American 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

The  object  of  the  organization  shall  be  to  promote  in- 
terest in  photography  through  the  medium  of  lanternslides, 
by  arranging  for  regular  interchanges  of  the  work  of  the 
different  clubs  between  each  other,  and  exchanges  jointly 
with  the  clubs  of  England. 

The  members  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  the 
following  nine  photographic  associations,  to  wit : Photo- 

?-aphic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadeljihia  Amateur 
hotographic  Club,  The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
of  New  York,  The  Brooklyn  Cemera  Club,  The  Boston 
Camera  Club,  The  Pittsburgh  Amateur  Photographers’ 
Society,  The  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,  The  St.  Louis  As- 
sociation of  Amateur  Photographers,  and  The  Chicago 
Lantern  Slide  Club.  The  membership  may  be  increased 
at  any  time  by  a vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Any  applicant  for  membershij) 
shall  submit  with  its  application  a set  of  not  less  than 
fifty  slides  made  by  its  own  members.  Any  member  of 


the  interchange  desiring  to  withdraw  from  membership 
shall  notify  the  manager  on  or  before  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary of  each  each  year. 

Eich  constituent  society  shall,  at  its  first  regular  meet- 
ing in  March,  1888,  and  at  its  first  regular  meeting  in 
January  of  each  year  thereafter,  elect  one  of  its  members 
as  a delegate.  These  delegates,  when  elected,  shall  consti- 
tute a Board  of  Directors.  On  the  1st  of  April  in  the 
year  1888,  and  on  the  1st  of  M.arch  in  every  year  there- 
after, the  Board  of  Directors  shall  organize  by  electing, 
either  at  a meeting  called  for  that  purpose  or  by  corres- 
pondence, as  shall  be  deemed  best,  a manager  and  two 
assistants,  who  shall  together  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee  of  said  Board  of  Directors-  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine  the 
number  of  slides  to  be  contributed  to  the  interchange 
each  year  ; they  shall  formulate  a system  of  rules  govern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  slides  accepted  for  the  interchange, 
and  shall  decide  how  the  si  des  to  be  sent  abroad  are  to 
be  chosen  ; also  how  the  foreign  slides  received  in  ex- 
change shall  be  divided.  The  Committee  shall  issue  a call 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  May  of  each  year  for  contribu- 
tions of  slides  from  each  society,  which  slides  must  be 
shipped  to  the  manager  on  or  before  the  Loth  of  October 
following.  On  or  before  November  10th  of  each  year  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  start  the  slides  on  the  circuit. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  deter- 
mine what  portion  of  the  slides  contributed  by  each 
society  shall  be  sent  on  the  circuit.  If  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  those  submitted  by  any  one  society  be  thought 
unworthy  of  exhibition,  the  whole  number  submitted 
shall  be  returned  to  the  society  sending  them.  If  this 
occurs  upon  two  successive  years  the  membership  of  that 
society  shall  cease.  The  Committee  may  de.signate  some  topic 
or  text  to  be  illustrated  by  the  various  members  of  the  inter- 
change for  that  year,  and  may  specify  the  number  of  slides, 
and  the  amount  of  text  to  be  furnished  for  the  purposes  of 
such  illustration.  In  case  of  the  clubs  being  called  upon 
to  illustrate  some  subject  connected  with  descriptive  text 
for  reading,  not  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
negative  and  slide  work  need  necessarily  be  that  of  the 
members  of  the  clubs  respectively. 

Slides  for  submission  to  the  interchange  shall  not  vary 
more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  standard  size 
of  three  and  one-fourth  inches  in  height  by  four  inches  in 
length,  the  picture  being  perpendicular  to  the  four-inch 
side  of  the  plate.  The  diagonal  of  the  mat  opening  shall 
not  exceed  four  and  one-eighth  inches,  ami  the  subject 
shall  be  centred  on  the  plate.  Slides  shall  be  marked  as 
follows : — The  subject-name  shall  be  placed  on  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  picture  as  you  look  at  the  positive  in  its 
proper  position,  and  a thumb  label  containing  the  invoice 
number  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  same. 

The  negatives  from  which  slides  are  made  must  be  the 
work  of  the  member  submitting  the  same,  and  when  the 
slide  is  not  also  the  member’s  work  it  must  be  so  stated. 

Each  society  shall,  on  its  adoption  of  these  regulations, 
pay  to  the  manager  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Whenever 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  shall  be  reduced  to 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  each  society  shall  be  assessed 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Each  society  shall  be  reimbursed, 
from  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  manager,  for  its  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  shipment  of  slides. 

Suggestions  for  amendments  to  these  regulations  si  all 
be  made  in  writing  before  February  1st  of  each  year  and 
sent  to  the  manager.  He  shall  submit  them  to  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  newly-elected  Board  of  Directors  for  their 
individual  consideration  by  the  15th  of  March  following, 
and  a vote  be  taken  thereon  by  correspondence  (if  no 
meeting  is  held).  If  a majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
have  not  voted  in  favour  by  the  15th  of  April  following, 
the  amendment  shall  be  declared  lost.  This  constitution 
shall  be  considered  adopted  and  in  force  when  it  has  been 
ratified  by  not  less  than  five  of  the  societies  herein  men- 
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tioned.  Mr.  George  Bullock,  of  the  Cincinnati  Camera 
Club,  is  hereby  designated  to  carry  out,  on  behalf  of  the 
societies  represented,  the  interchange  of  slides  now  in 
j)iogress,  and  is  also  authorized  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  interchange. 


A NEW  SILVER  INTENSIEIER  FOR 
GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTOy. 

I CALL  the  intensifier  that  I am  about  to  describe  new 
because  it  is  so,  so  far  as  I am  aware  ; but  :is  the  principle  on 
which  it  depends  appears  self-evident — after  it  has  struck 
one,  at  least — it  is  possible  that  1 am  mistaken. 

In  developing  a wet  plate,  what  we  do  is  to  apply  a 
developer  which  has  no  power  to  reduce  the  silver  haloid 
of  the  film,  but  which  has  the  power  to  reduce  the  free 
nitrate  which  is  alwaj’s  in  contact  with  the  film.  The 
developer  is  used  at  such  a strength  that  it  is  barely 
cajtable  of  reducing  the  nitrate  of  silver  during  the  time 
likely  to  be  occupied  by  development,  but  needs  some 
assistance.  This  assistance  is  to  be  found  in  the  power 
that  the  latent  image  has  of  attracting  metallic  silver,  and, 
still  more,  afterwards,  in  that  which  the  feeble  visible 
image  has  of  attracting  more  silver,  and  thereby  gaining 
greater  and  greater  density.  The  limit  of  density  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  silver  nitrate.  Then 
intensification  begins  ; but  in  this  case  intensification 
consists,  in  reality,  of  nothing  but  a contiiiuation  of  the 
development  process,  with  more  nitrate  of  silver  added. 
Sometimes  we  use  a slightly  different  developer,  some- 
times we  jiostpone  the  process  till  after  fixing ; but  in  any 
case  the  principle  is  the  same  ; we  sui)ply  more  of  the 
same  salt  that  afforded  the  silver  for  the  first  formation  of 
the  visible  image,  and  we  apply  a reducing  agent 
w'hich  will  act  on  this  salt,  but  will  have  no  action  on  the 
silver  haloid. 

Now,  in  the  gelatine  process,  or  in  the  collodio- bromide 
jjiocess,  the  action  is  quite  different.  We  apply  from  the 
very  beginning  a developer  of  infinitely  stronger  reducing 
power  than  that  applicable  to  a wet  plate,  and  one  that  acts 
on  the  silver  haloid  directly  ; there  being,  in  fact,  no  other 
silver  salt  j>resent  that  it  could  act  on.  If  now,  however, 
we  proceed  to  intensify  with  silver,  or  to  attempt  to 
do  so — for  there  are  very  few  of  the  processes  for  silver 
intensification  which  act  with  uniform  success,  at  any  rate 
in  the  hands  of  all  with  gelatine  plates — we  do  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  wet  plate,  simply  continue  the  former  pro- 
cess of  development : we  proceed  on  totally  different  lines. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  continue  the  process  of  development 
that  has  shown  itself  thoroughly  suited  to  the  film  that 
we  are  working,  but  w'e  revert  to  the  wet  plate  developer, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  well  suited.  In  the  case  of  col- 
lodio-bromide  it  naturally  is  well  enough  suited  ; but  in 
that  of  gelatino-bromide  it  is  not,  because  there  is  always 
great  danger  of  hopelessly  staining  a gelatine  film  if  nitrate 
of  silver  is  brought  into  contact  with  it.  The  danger  is 
cousidnably  reduced  by  having  the  solution  decidedly 
acid  ; but  it  is  always  there.  There  is  the  additional 
dilliculty  that  the  image,  in  the  case  of  the  gelatine  film, 
being  in  the  film  in  place  of  on  it,  the  silver  forming  it 
is  not  so  free  to  exercise  its  “ elective  affinity  ” in  the 
case  of  the  gelatine  film  as  in  that  of  the  wet  plate.  This 
latter  applies  to  the  collodio-bromide  as  well  as  to  the 
gelatine  plate  ; and  the  fact  that  the  former  is  quite 
intensifiable  with  silver  proves  that  there  is  no  insur- 
mountable difficulty  in  intensifying  an  image  that  is  in 
the  film  by  the  silver  method.  We  must,  liowever,  not 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  inferior  porosity  of  the 
gelatine  film,  and  must  take  it  as  certain  that  the  intensi- 
fication of  the  gelatine  film  with  silver  will  always  be  a 
more  difficult  problem  than  that  of  intensifying  the  collo- 
dion film,  whether  it  be  impregnated  with  the  silver  haloid 
by  the  bath  or  the  emulsion  process.  It  has,  how  ever, 


long  ago  been  proved  to  be  by  no  means  an  impossibility. 
In  fact,  in  the  process  now  generally  recognised  to  be  the 
parent  of  all  gelatino-bromide  processes — namely,  that  of 
Dr.  Maddox— it  was  a special  feature. 

Wh.at  occurred  to  me  was  that  there  might  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  intensifying  a gelatine  negative  on  the  lines  of 
simply  continuing  the  development  process,  which  had 
proved  successful  for  bringing  out  the  latent  image,  and 
that,  moreover,  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  least  diffi- 
cult in  so  doing.  I cannot  say  that  I have  by  any 
means  met  with  such  success  as  to  entitle  me  to  lay  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  the  great  disideratum,  “ the  jierfect 
intensifier,”  yet  I have  met  with  such  success  as  to  make 
me  believe  that  my  experiments  are  at  least  w’orth  pub- 
lishing, and  that  perhaps  moie  able  experimenters  may 
readily  be  able  to  modify  my  crude  process,  so  that  really 
valuable  results  may  be  get. 

Bearing  in  mind  a scolding  recently  adminstered  to  the 
whole  photographic  brotherhood  by  my  friend  II.  Gifford, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  Hunt 
and  Herschel,  all  photographic  experimenters  had  been 
simple  fools  in  the  way  in  which  they  had  set  about  their 
work,  and  iu  recording  it,  I describe  precisely  the  experi- 
ments that  I have  so  far  made ; but,  even  now,  I must  con- 
fess that  the  weighing  and  measuring  instruments  that  f 
used  were  merely  a druggist’s  pair  of  scales  and  weights  and 
the  usual  measuring  glasses,  and  that,  moreover,  I must 
differ  from  what  I understand  to  be  Mr.  Gifford’s  views  in 
connection  with  such  matters,  iu  holding  the  opinion  that 
experiments,  of  the  nature  to  be  described,  are  of  just  ;is 
much  or  as  little  value  when  made  with  the  instruments 
1 have  mentioned,  as  when  made  with  the  assistance  of  a 
balance  that  will  turn  with  the  lOOth  part  of  a millignim, 
or  what  not,  and  that  moreover,  to  use  such  a b.alance  for 
such  work  would  be  :is  foolish  as  to  use  Whitworth’s 
measuring  machine  to  find  out  if  a rough  bolt  is  a J one 
or  a 1 inch. 

I made  an  emulsion  by  the  following  formula  : — 


A. 

Bromide  or  ammonium 

Gelatine  

Water 

B. 

Silver  nitrate  (dry*)  ... 


...  1.50  grains 
...  15  grains 

...  12  ounces 

...  200  grains 


No  doubt,  to  some,  the  idea  of  ‘'making  an  emulsion” 
will  sound  very  terrible  ; but  when  I say  that  all  that  is 
nece.ssary  to  do  is  to  allow  the  gelatine — which  may  be  of 
any  kind — to  soak  iu  the  w’ater  of  A,  to  warm  this 
water  till  the  gelatine  is  well  melted,  and  to  pour  the 
dry  nitrate  into  the  warm  solution,  with  much  stirring, 
in  the  dark  room,  it  will  be  seen  that  really  there  is  no 
more  trouble  involved  than  in  mixing  almost  any  stock 
solution. 

Those  who  are  experienced  in  gelatino-bromide  work 
will  recognise  in  the  above  formula  one  that  will  give  an 


* I wish  to  sav  .a  word  about  this  system  of  adding  the  silver  nitrate  to 
the  bromide  solution  dry.  I mentioned  the  method  some  years  ago  in 
connection  with  a method  of  precipitation  of  emulsions  which  I published. 
At  the  time  1 stated  that  the  method  was  not  original,  but  that  I did  not 
know  to  whom  to  giro  the  credit  of  the  invention  ot  it.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  me  then  that  the  first  publication  was  due  to  Sebastian  Davis.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  method  has  often  been  attributed  to  me.  1 may  .sav  that 
I wish  that  I could  claim  the  credit  of  having  originated  it,  as  the 'method  is 
really  a most  valuable  one.  I have  recently  come  across  theoriginal  pub- 
licaUon  of  the  process  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  I find  that  be  advised  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver  be  reduced  to  powder.  This  I find  is  quite  unnecessary.  Kven 
if  exceptionally  large  crystals  of  the  nitrate  be  usbl,  the  emulsion  will  be 
a beautitully  tine  one.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  thoroughly  agitate  the 
bromide  and  gelatine  solution  bgforc  the  silver  is  added,  during  the  addition, 
and  till  the  nitrate  is  all  dissolved.  It  is  probably  well  to  add  the  dry 
nitrate  somewhat  slowly,  although  1 have  found  no  coarseness  to  result, 
even  if  it  is  tumbled  in  altogether.  In  fact,  the  method  is  one  by  which  it 
appears  to  be  practically  impossible  to  get  other  than  a very  fine  emulsion, 
if  the  usu.al  yrecautions  as  to  temperature,  &c.,  be  observed.  It  is  also 
particularly  applicable  to  work  on  a large  scale.  1 can  speak  of  the  success 
of  the  process  for  quantities  of  emulsion  up  to  such  as  consume  6U  ounces 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  do  not  see  that  there  need  be,  in  practice,  any  limit 
to  the  site  of  the  batches  that  might  be  emulsified  in  this  manner  withou 
dithculty. 
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mulsiou  in  which  the  silver  bromide  will  be  in  a very 
ne  state  of  division,  in  which  there  is  a considerable 
xcess  of  soluble  bromide,  and  which  will  be  liquefied  at 
rdinary  temperatures.  The  object  in  havin"  a consider- 
ble  excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  that,  with  it,  there  is  no 
leed  to  add  further  bromide  to  the  developer  to  be 
lescribed  presently. 

Very  rapid  plates  were  exposed  and  were  developed,  care 
)eing  taken  to  stop  development  whilst  the  shadows  were 
juite  clear  and  before  the  density  was  quite  as  great  as 
night  be  considered  desirable.  The  plates  were  6xed  and 
vashed,  and  were  cut  in  half  whilst  still  wet.  To  two 
)unces  of  water  there  was  added  enough  of  the  licjuid 
miulsion  to  make  it  distinctly  mdky.  There  were  then 
idded  four  grains  of  pyro  and  four  minims  of  strong 
iquor  ammonia.  Half  of  one  of  the  plates  was  taken,  and 
,he  mixture  was  kept  flowing  over  it  some  minutes.  Eesult, 
it  the  end  of  that  time,  a very  slight  amount  of  intensili- 
cation. 

Various  quantities  of  the  emulsion  were  tried,  with  the 
result,  that  as  the  quantity  was  increased  the  intensifica- 
tion was  more  satisfactory,  till,  in  the  end,  I used  the 
smulsion  undiluted.  It  was  necessiiry  in  this  case  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  ammonia  considerably,  as  the 
quantity  of  free  bromide  of  ammonium  was,  of  course, 
greatly  increased.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  found  neces- 
sary was  about  5 minims  to  the  ounce.  Various  other 
experiments  were  tried,  as,  for  example,  soaking  a part  of  a 
plate  in  ammonia  one  part,  water  thi  ee  parts,  and  pouring 
over  this  plate  water  containing  some  of  the  emulsion,  and 
two  grains  of  pyro  to  each  ounce,  the  idea  being  that  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  might  be  thereby  brought  about 
in  the  film.  Result:  a barely  perceptible  intensification  of 
the  part  that  had  been  treated  with  ammonia.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  intensify  plates  that  had  been  dried 
and  had  laid  by  for  some  time.  The  result  was  that  more 
difficulty  was  found  in  intensifying  these  than  in  intensi- 
fying negatives  that  had  been  newly  fixed  and  washed. 
Negatives  that  had  been  treated  with  alum  were  tried,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  ad  vantage  ordisadvantage  in  treatment 
with  this  substance  in  thematterof  theintensitiication.  The 
result  was  that  no  difference  could  be  detected  between 
the  action  of  those  which  had  been  treated  with  alum  and 
those  which  had  not  The  silver  deposited  on  the  film 
scarcely  adhered  to  it  at  all  whilst  it  was  wet  The  finger 
passed  over  the  film  would  remove  it  all.  It  was  there- 
fore found  best  to  wash  the  negatives  very  carefully,  and 
only  slightly  after  intensification,  and  then  to  let  them 
dry.  After  they  had  dried,  the  silver  adhered  with  great 
tenacity,  and  the  negatives  that  could  be  treated  are  as 
roughly  as  those  that  had  not  been  intensified  at  all.  In 
all  cases  the  process  was  a rather  tedious  one,  several 
minutes  being  necessary  to  produce  at  all  a marked  effect. 

I tried  the  effect  of  using  a far  smaller  quantity  of  am- 
monia in  the  solution  than  that  mentioned,  and  of  assist- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  silver  by  occasionally  allowing 
the  light  from  a candle,  a few  feet  distant,  to  fall  on  the 
emulsion  mixture ; but  the  results  were  in  no  way  worthy 
of  remark. 

The  intensification  shows  more  distinctly  in  the  priut 
from  the  negative  than  in  the  negative  itself,  there  being 
always  a slight  change  in  colour,  which  is  something 
different,  apparently,  from  a mere  pyro  stain,  as  I have 
found  it  to  withstand  the  action  of  acid  alum  solution. 
The  colour  got  is  not  very  pretty,  but  is  not  really  objec- 
tionable, as  it  does  not  cause  very  slow  printing.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  danger  of  an  actual  silver  stain. 

The  trouble  of  mixing  the  emulsion  is,  I consider,  not  a 
thing  of  any  consideration  ; but  the  fact  that  it  will  prob- 
ably not  keep  for  an  indefinite  time  may  be.  It  was 
shown  by  H.  Y.  E.  Ootesworth,  some  years  ago,  that  an 
emulsion,  if  it  keep  Iniuid,  will  gain  in  sensitivenesa 
This,  of  course,  means  that  a change  sets  in  which  would 
eventually  render  the  emulsion  worthless  for  the  purpose 
for  which  I suggest  its  use.  I must,  however,  say  that  I 


never  succeeded  myself  in  getting  any  rapidity  with 
the  process  referred  to,  and  that  I have  kept  emul- 
sions at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  a liquid  state, 
for  weeks  without  their  losing  their  colour,  red  by  trans- 
mitted light.  I purpose,  moreover,  in  my  next  experi- 
ments, to  replace  one  half  of  the  water  in  the  emulsion 
formula  given  above  with  alcohol,  an  amount  that  I know 
the  emulsion  will  stand,  and  to  add  some  free  iodine.  I 
imagine  that  in  this  way  the  ripening  of  the  emulsion  will 
be  prevented,  and  moreover  an  emulsion  practically  in- 
sensitive to  light  till  the  ammonia  is  added  to  the  mixture 
described  above  will  result. 

I suppose  that  I may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  give 
my  own  opinion  of  the  intensifier  that  I have  been  de- 
scribing, and  to  say  of  what  practical  use  I think  it  is. 
Well,  I say  without  hesitation,  that  unless  it  can  be  im- 
prov’ed,  it  is  of  no  practical  use  except  for  one  particular 
kind  of  case.  That  is  the  one  in  which  we  have  a nega- 
tive that  is  clear  in  the  shadows,  but  which  is  thin — just 
a little  thin.  In  such  a case  I would  use  the  intensifier 
that  I have  described,  even  if  it  cannot  be  improved, 
rather  than  any  other  that  I know  of.  I am  quite  confi- 
dent, however,  that  it  must  be  possible  to  improve  the 
intensifier.  There  are  infinite  changes  that  can  be  rung, 
both  on  the  emulsion  and  on  the  developer,  and  I trust 
that  some  readers  may  try  some  of  them.  The  thing 
seems  right  in  principle. 


^otes. 

*■  Walton’s  Compleat  Angler,”  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs on  the  Lea,  by  Emei’son ; and  by  photographic 
views  on  the  Rivers  Dove,  Wye,  &c.,  by  Ueorge  Bankart, 
said  in  the  prospectus  to  be  “ one  of  the  most  successful 
amateur  photographers  living,"  is  announced  by  Sampson, 
Low,  Marston  & Co.  The  price  to  subscribers  is  to  be 
i,10  lOs.  for  a royal  quarto  edition  limited  to  2o0,  and 
£o  5s.  for  a demy  quarto  edition  limited  to  500  copies. 

The  gas  furnaces  of  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Warrington, 
are  so  largely  used  by  photographic  experimentalists  that 
one  may  say  a few  words  about  his  latest  invention,  a 
gas  blowpipe  which  will  melt  through  a quarter-inch  steel 
or  iron  plate  in  a few  seconds,  and  which  would  be  the 
very  thing  for  the  burglar  who  operates  on  safes,  were  not 
the  blowpipe  very  noisy  in  its  action. 

Mr.  Fletcher  says  he  can  make  the  apparatu.s  silent  In 
its  action,  but  he  will  not  do  this,  lest  the  burglar  should  usd 
the  arrangement.  We,  however,  very  much  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Fletcher  can  make  such  a contrivance—  or,  indeed, 
any  gas  blowpipe — to  work  silently,  and,  moreover,  Mr. 
Fletcher  must  know  how  thoroughly  exploded  is  the  doc- 
trine of  suppressing  inventions  lest  evil  use  be  made  of 
them.  In  addition,  he  is  quite  clever  enough  to  see  how 
a safe  could  be  protected  even  against  his  blowpipe,  a suf- 
ficiently thick  inside  lining  of  copper  in  close  contact  with 
the  iron  being  all  that  is  required. 

The  promoters  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  proceed  with  regard 
to  photographers  on  totally  different  lines  from  those 
adopted  by  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington.  It  wilt 
be  remembered  that  the  plan  of  the  Council  was  selling  the 
right  to  two  or  three  firms ; and  so  rigiilly  were  the  rules 
interpreted,  that,  as  we  noted  at  the  time,  an  artist  who 
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was  observed  sketching,  Wiis  “ run  in  ” by  a police 
constable,  ami  detained  for  two  hours  in  the  Secretary’s 
room.  At  the  Paris  Exibition  no  distinction  will  be  made. 
Any  photographer  who  likes  to  pay  a fee  of  twenty  francs 
cm  bike  his  aj)para*us  into  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and 
photogiaph  to  his  heart’s  content,  so  long  as  he  keeps  to 
the  prescribed  period  of  time,  which  is  four  houis,  either 
from  8 a.m.  to  midday,  or  from  10  a,m.  to  2 p.m.  If  he 
cares  for  it,  he  can  have  a season  ticket  available  the  whole 
time  the  Exhibition  remains  open,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
above  legulations,  for  300  francs.  By  article  8 of  the 
regulations,  the  photographer  is  permitted  only  to  take 
general  views  of  the  palace,  park,  and  galleries,  on  con- 
dition that  he  sends  ten  copies  of  each  view  to  the  adminis- 
trating authorities.  The  latter  clearly  had  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance  in  framing  these  regulations. 


That  is  not  a bad  portrait  of  So-and-so,”  said  a friend 
of  the  original  to  an  artist  who  had  made  a drawing  for 
an  illustrated  chiss  paper,  of  an  individual  who  had  given 
evidence  in  a trial  in  which  the  readers  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion were  interested.  “ Were  you  in  court  at  the  time  ?” 
“ No,”  was  the  answer.  “ Then  you  had  a photograph  T’ 
“ Indeed,  I had  not.”  “ Then  how  on  earth  did  you 
manage  to  get  his  likeness?”  “ I’ll  tell  you.  The  reporter 
of  the  paper  who  was  in  the  court  described  him  to  me, 
and  said  he  wasn’t  unlike  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  witli  a 
dash  of  Lord  Duflferin.  I drew  three  or  four  sketches  of 
the  two  heads,  altered  them  slightly  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  reporter,  and  that’s  the  result.  Excepting 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  ugliness  I generally  find  a man 
has  his  parallel  somewhere.  Look  at  this  drawer.  That 
holds  some  three  or  four  hundred  photos,  and  I would 
engage  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I should  be 
able  to  find  one  which  would  match  the  required  face, 
always  supposing  that  the  observer  is  accurate  in  his 
recollection  of  the  features.” 

The  photographs  of  Bismarck  which  are  now  sold  do 
not,  it  is  said,  represent  him  at  all  faithfully.  His  face  is 
]>inched,  worn,  and  wrinkled,  but  bis  photographs  by  no 
means  convey  this  impression,  as  they  usually  represent 
him  as  a man  of  Herculean  strength  of  frame,  and  a fiercely 
frowning  and  repulsive  face.  There  are  three  possible 
causes  for  this  diflerence.  One  is,  that  the  photographs 
may  have  been  taken  some  years  ago ; another,  that  the 
negatives  may  have  been  worked  upon  too  much  ; and  the 
third,  that  the  photographs  may  not  be  those  of  Bismarck 
at  all,  but  of  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  happened  to  be 
like  the  Prince,  and  used  to  sit  in  an  appropriate  uniform 
to  unscrupulous  photographers  until  the  fraud  was  dis- 
covered some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  the  sellers  of 
these  spurious  portraits  heavily  fined. 


A pamphlet  lately  published  by  Captains  Mach  and 
Salcher  in  Vienna,  and  describing  experiments  long  since 
recorded  and  illustrated  in  the  I’iiotograi’IIIC  News,  has 
made  some  sensation  outside  military  circles.  It  details 
the  experiments  on  photographing  the  bullet  in  its  fiighl, 
and  contains  reproductions  of  the  photographs.  These 


experiments  "confirm  the  hyjjothesis  of  a body  of  com- 
pressed air  in  the  form  of  a hyperbole  which  Professor 
Mach  had  previously  established  theoretically.  With  a 
bullet  impressed  with  great  speed  is  manifested  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  that  in  the  rarefied  air  which  follows 
the  projectile  are  produced  little  clouds  which  form  a train 
behind,  and  the  gyratory  movements  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, the  photograph  making  visible  a move- 
ment of  the  air  having  a resemblance  to  the  movements 
of  the  water  round  a steamer  going  very  swiftly. 


A young  amateur  was  very  much  puzzled  the  other  day. 
Said  he,  to  a lady  : “ Have  you  seen  any  of  the  new  ‘ flash* 
photographs?  They’re  i-eally  capital”  “Very  likely,” 
replied  the  lady,  icily  ; “ 1 must  confess  I have  never  been 
able  to  take  any  interest  in  a vulgar  and  brutal  amuse- 
ment.” “ I-I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  youth,  hesi- 
tatingly, “ but  is  it  possible  you  consider  photography 
buital  and  vulgar?”  “Oh,  I am  not  talking  of  photo- 
graphy, but  of  those  dreadful  ‘ flash  ’ photographs  which 
you  asked  me  whether  I had  seen.  I c;in  assure  you  I 
always  walk  very  quickly  past  the  barrows  in  tie  street 
where  such  things  are  exposed  for  sale.” 


It  is  now  some  two  years  ago  since  a correspondent 
wrote  to  us  and  suggested  that  the  Automatic  Supply 
System  might  be  so  developed  as  to  enable  any  one  to  deixwit 
a shilling  in  an  apparatus  placed  in  a railway  station  or 
other  public  place,  to  pull  a handle  and  in  return  be  photo- 
graphed there  and  then  by  some  automatic  and  instan- 
taneous process.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  our  corre- 
spondent was  not  a practical  photographer,  and  the 
difficulties  inevitably  associated  with  sucb  a plan  have  not 
yet  been  surmounted.  Meantime,  however,  this  Auto- 
matic Supply  System  has  been  very  considerably  developed, 
and  we  notice  that  the  very  latest  development — newer 
even  than  the  arrangement  by  which,  for  a penny,  one  can 
get  his  or  her  1 andkerchief  automatically  scented  with  a 
fashionable  perfume — consists  in  the  automatic  delivery  of 
a photographic  portrait  of  a well-known  actress  to  any  one 
enterprising  enough  to  first  deposit  the  inevitable  j^enny 
in  the  duly  authorized  manner.  Thus,  then,  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  at  least  a step  nearer  to  the  consumma- 
tion desired  by  our  correspondent,  and  whose  letter,  we  re- 
member, pointed  out  that  the  great  objection  to  photographic 
portraiture,  as  at  present  carried  out,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  being  “ taken  ” involved  as  elaborate  and 
well  nigh  as  painful  a ceremonial  as  having  a tooth  out. 
What  the  public  wants,  he  asserted,  was  to  be  able  to  be 
photographed  with  iis  little  thought  of  preparation  as  that 
with  which  they  buy  a box  of  matches  or  hail  a ’bus. 


Now  there  was,  undoubtedly,  much  truth  in  this  con- 
tention, and  seeing  that  the  Automatic  Photographing 
Apparatus  is  not  likely  to  be  patented  just  yet,  it  has 
occurred  to  an  enterprising  photographer  that  the  next 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  multiply  the  facilities  for  photo- 
graphic portraiture.  “If  the  mountain  won’t  goto  Ma- 
homet, Mahomet  must  go  the  mountain  and  if,  says  he, 
“ the  public  won’t  look  up  the  photographer,  the  photo- 
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fiapher  must  look  up  the  public.  But  it  niay.be  urged 
hat  the  photographer  already  does  this  on  Brighton 
leach,  Ramsgate  Sands,  and  elsewhere.  So  far,  then,  so 
jood ; but  what  is  wanted  is  a photographic  revolution 
n this  great  metroj)olis,  so  that  it  may  be  as  easy  to  get 
me’s  photograph  taken  :is  to  take  a cab.” 


To  quote  all  this  enterprising  photographer  has  to 
.uggest  is  impossible,  but  we  may  add  that,  briefly 
itated,  his  notion  is  to  scatter  photographers  and  thc-ir 
apparatus  so  plenlifally  throughout  Loudon,  that  the 
mblic  would  find  themselves  constiintly  exclaiming, 
” Hullo  ! here’s  a camera.  Let’s  get  taken  !’’  As  we 
understand  his  scheme,  every  waiting-room  at  the  chief 
terminus  would  have  its  photographer  lying  in  wait. 
Strolling  out  from  his  stall  during  an  entr'acte,  the 
heatre-goer  would  find  a camera  bearing  on  him  as 
he  entered  the  saloon  ; whilst  by  arrangement  with 
the  Tram  Companies,  the  place  occupied  by  the 
lamp  at  night  would  by  day  be  filled  by  espe- 
cially-adapted photographic  apparatus,  in  charge  of  a 
skilled  official.  Waiting  for  a train,  the  public  would  find 
the  photographic  studio  side  by  side  with  the  bookstall ; 
whilst  a visit  to  one’s  hairdresser  would  involve  the  taking 
of  a new  carte  as  surely  as  the  ironing  of  one’s  hat.  For 
the  special  attraction  of  country  cousins,  photographic 
facilities  for  taking  their  likenesses  with  one  of  “ Land- 
seer’s Lions,”  or  “ Westminster  Abbey,”  or  “Cleopatra’s 
Needle,”  as  a background,  are  recommended.  In  short, 
the  elaborate  scheme  is  so  well  thought  out  that  it  is  a 
pity  the  enterprising  author  did  not  provide  for  one 
probable  eventuality.  He  has  arranged  for  the  public 
to  be  “ taken  ” here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  say  about  the  “ taking  ” of  the  out-door  photo- 
graphers themselves — by  the  police  ! 


THE  PHOTOGEABHIC  CONFERENCE. 

This  gathering,  consisting  of  two  day  sessions  in  the 
House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  a festive  dinner,  may  be 
regarded  as  a success,  both  technically  and  socially. 

Some  of  the  paj)ers  we  publish  or  commence  in  our 
present  issue,  and  the  remainder  will  follow  in  due  course. 

This  successful  Conference,  and  the  importance  of  the 
papers  read,  should  do  much  to  increase  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Camera  Club,  a Society  which  seems  to 
become  actively  useful  in  proportion  as  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  becomes  torpid  in  its  groove. 


SINGLE  LENSES  CORRECTED  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

HY  J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR.* 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  I discoursed  before  the  Camera  Club 
over  a year  ago  on  the  subject  of  “ Distortion,  mainly  by  Lenses." 
My  remarks  at  present  will  partake  of  a character  largely  supple- 
mentary to  what  was  then  said  coucerning  single  landscape 
objectives,  and  a method,  then  only  hinted,  by  which  their  one 
fault  might  be  cured — the  fault  referred  to  being  the  distortion 
they  produced,  and  which  rendered  them  inapplicable  for  the 
production  of  architecture,  or  for  copying  maps  or  plans.  I say 
the  direct  production,  for  no  matter  how  distorted  the  original 
negative  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  reproduce  it  under  contrary  cir- 
cumstiinces  of  distortion  so  as  to  give  a result  that  is  orthographic. 

By  a single  landscape  lens  I must  be  held  as  meaning  one  in 

* A Communication  to  the  Camera  Club  Conference. 


which  there  are  only  two  reflecting  surfaces,  these  being  the 
exteriors.  About  the  image  formed  by  a lens  of  this  nature  there 
is  a high  degree  of  pluck  and  vigour,  arising  from  there  being  no 
air  spaces  in  its  interior,  and  therefore  fewer  of  those  reflection.s 
which  are  a concomit.ant  of  every  len’,  but  are  greatly  intensified 
when  there  are  reflecting  suriaces. 

The  distortion  to  which  I am  to  refer  in  what  is  here  to  be 
sdd  is  that  of  curvature  of  the  margins,  and  is  caused  by  the 
oblique  rays  not  passing  straight  on  to  the  focus,  as  do  in  a 
sense  the  central  ones,  but  becoming  deflected  in  an  increasing 
ratio  as  they  are  transmitted  near  the  margin.  With  land- 
' scape  lenses  the  margin  of  the  picture  is  formed  by  the  margin 
I of  the  lens  ; hence  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  the  lees 
i will  be  the  distortion,  as  there  will  be  less  compression  of  the 
marginal  objects.  This  compression  is  of  minor  consequence  in 
a landscape,  but  in  an  architectural  subject  covering  the  full 
size  of  the  plate  it  has  the  effect  of  causing  straight  lines  to  be 
curved  ; therefore,  for  copying  a map  or  plan,  the  lens  is  unsuit- 
able. Hence,  compound  combinations  in  which  the  defects  of 
one  lens  are  balanced  by  contrary  defects  in  the  other,  the  results 
being  rectilinearity. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  the  attention  of  opticians,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  was  given  to  the  best  means  for  effecting  a 
cure  of  distortion  ; but  of  all  those  no  one,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
wrought  so  assiduously  in  this  direction  as  James  T.  Goddard. 
A professional  optician,  he  was  also  a devoted  experimentalist, 
and  introduced  many  different  forms  of  lenses,  which,  owing  to 
his  commercial  resources  being  terribly  limited,  caused  by  his 
deficiency  in  commercial  tact,  were  not  extensively  manufactured 
I or  widely  known,  the  more  especially  as  in  those  days  manufac- 
turing opticians  appeared  to  tacitly  recognise  a species  of  pro- 
1 prietary  interest  or  copyright  in  the  productions  of  contemporary 
producers. 

I now  introduce  a paragraph  from  my  previous  discourse  to 
this  Club,  and  I do  so  as  the  text  for  the  remaining  part  of 
what  I have  to  say.  “ With  a single  or  distorting  lens  it  is  not 
only  possible,  but  easy,  to  obtain  rectilinear  or  orthographic 
photographs.  Select  two  simple  lenses,  such  as  strong  spec- 
I tacle  glasses,  of  a miniscus  or  periscopic  form,  one  being  a posi- 
tive and  the  other  a negative  or  concave,  selected  of  such 
strength  that  one  neutralises  the  other,  thus  forming  a combin- 
I ation  nearly  equal  to  a piece  of  plain  glass,  and  place  them  just 
I in  front  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lens  thus  becomes  rectilinear. 

' Those  of  you  who  prefer  the  single  landscape  lens,  and  may  at 
I some  time  other  be  confronted  with  an  architectural  subject 
which  fills  the  plate,  and  is  thus  projected  under  distorting 
conditions,  may  become  quite  independent  of  adverse  fate  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  this  corrector,  which  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  ready  for  use  when  required.” 

Let  us  now  hark  back  a little,  before  I elucidate  what  is  only 
faintly  hinted  at  in  this  passage.  And,  first,  let  me  say  that  the 
condition  under  which  rectilinearity  is  obaained  is  this — that 
every  ray  which  enters  a lens  shall  emerge  from  it  in  a direction 
parallel  to  that  of  its  entry.  Goddard,  in  his  compound  land- 
scape lens,  shows  that  he  had  discovered  that  by  associating  with 
the  principal  achromatic  lens  a convex  and  a concave  of  such 
relative  power  as  to  neutralise  each  other,  while  the  focus  was 
: not  altered,  yet  was  a cure  of  distortion  effected.  This  discovery, 

I and  that  of  his  double  periscopic  landscape  lens,  dates  from 
January,  1859.  This  latter  lens,  the  double  periscopic,  although 
only  a few  were  sold  and  now  almost  forgotten,  has  in  it  the 
element  of  goodness ; a fact  evinced  from  the  circumstance  that 
an  eminent  optician  to  whom  its  existence  was  evidently  unknown 
has,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  introduced  and  obtained  pro- 
tection for  one  similar.  . 

I here  submit  two  untrimmed  large  round  periscopic  spectacle 
' glasses,  one  being  a positive  of  eight  inches  focus,  the  focus  of  the 
, other  being  similar,  so  that  when  placed  together  their  power  is 
nil,  or  practically  so.  By  separating  them  to  the  extent  of  half' 

I an-an-inch,  or  an  inch,  with  the  convex  side  of  the  diminishing 
I lens  next  to  the  concave  side  of  the  positive  or  magnifying  one, 

' it  is  at  once  perceived,  when  looking  at  any  object  through  them 
I obliquely,  that  a great  degree  of  displacement  of  such  object  takes 
I place  ; and  when  this  combination  is  placed  at  the  position  of  the 
diaphragm  of  the  lens,  the  oblique  rays  are  transmitted  to  the 
1 objective  with  such  a degree  of  increasing  expansion  as  to  over- 
■ come  or  neutralise  the  contraction  or  compression  that  would 
I otherwise  take  place  in  the  absence  of  such  an  expedient. 

The  distiince  apart  of  the  two  correcting  lenses  should  be 
determined  by  trial,  for  it  is  not  arbitrary  except  for  any  one 
objective.  It  is  desiiable  that  they  be  mounted  in  the  following 
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manner : — Procure  a piece  of  tube  about  an  inch  long,  and  of 
such  diameter  as  to  fit  into  the  hood  of  the  lens.  Into  the  end 
of  this  is  set  the  concave  lens.  Into  the  outer  end  fit  the  other 
lens,  under  such  conditions  as  to  provide  for  a slight  movement, 
so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  separation. 

One  such  corrector  will  serve  for  a great  variety  of  lenses  of 
different  foci,  to  which  end  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  means  of 
effecting  the  separation  just  mentioned,  because  such  is  their 
power  for  correcting  distortion  that  by  their  adjustment  not  only 
may  the  distortion  of  contraction — or  barrel-shaped  distortion — 
be  cured,  but  even  that  of  an  opposite  nature  be  induced. 

I do  not  advise  the  employment  of  this  corrector  for  either 
landscape,  portrait,  or  group  work,  when  .a  single  cemented  lens 
is  made  use  of  for  such  purposes — for  aj  I have  said,  the  fewer  the 
reflecting  surfaces  in  an  objective  the  better — but  only  when  the 
jihotogranher  is  confronted  with  .an  architectural  difficulty  in  the 
form  of  a building  which  is  to  fill  or  nearly  fill  his  plate.  Draw- 
ing his  corrector  from  his  pocket,  and  inserting  it  in  front  of  the 
lens  diaphragm,  he  thus  extemporises  a lens  which  is  quite  free 
from  distortion.  As  the  cost  of  these  lenses  is  so  little  (2d.  each 
was  the  price  I paid)  one  can  afford  to  keep  a few  beside  him  for 
experimental  purposes. 

In  working  with  them,  I have  not  found  any  disturb.anoe  of 
the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  but  the  resulting  pictures  have 
invariably  been  sharp.  This,  too,  was  the  experience  of  the  late 
Mr.  Cole,  the  architect,  who  always  employed  lenses  corrected  in 
a manner  analogous  to  that  now  recommended,  and  his  work  was 
noted  for  its  sharpness  and  delicacy. 

But,  you  will  say,  I am  merely  describing  a triple  lens,  such 
as  at  one  time  was  a commercial  production.  Yes,  in  one  sense 
it  is  ; but  whereas  the  triple  was  an  objective  complete  in  itself, 
each  of  its  components  being  achromatised,  this  fulfils  the 
function  of  the  triple  at  a nominal  cost,  is  applicable  to  any  lens, 
and  leaves  the  landscape  lens  always  re.ady  for  fulfilling  its 
special  function  in  pure  landscape  work.  Still,  I am  only  des- 
cribing it  as  an  expedient  for  those  who  do  not  possess  special  appli- 
ances for  special  work,  which,  of  course,  are  always  to  be  preferred. 


A NEW  FORM  OF  SENSITOMETER. 

BY  W.  V.  DONKIN.* 

Tuk  principle  of  the  sensitomer  I am  about  to  describe  is  that 
of  the  pinhole  camera.  The  idea  of  applying  this  principle  to 
scnsitometry  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  Vernon- Harcuurt,  who  suggested 
it  to  me  last  April.  I then  made  a few  rough  experiments, 
which  seemed  promising,  and  have  lately  continued  them  more 
carefully  ; and,  though  they  .are  by  no  me.ans  complete,  I have 
arrived  at  results  which  prove  the  applicability  of  the  principle. 

If  we  take  a camera  with  a pinhole  instead  of  a lens,  and  place 
a lighted  candle  in  front  of  it  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  so  that 
the  image  of  the  candle-flame  falls  on  the  sensitive  plate,  we 
shall  obtain  a visible  image  on  development  of  greater  or  less 
intensity,  the  intensity  varying  with  several  conditions.  Thus, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  intensity  of  the  image  will  be  increased 
(1)  by  a longer  time  of  exposure  ; (2)  by  a brighter  light ; (3)  by 
a larger  pinhole  ; (4)  by  a shorter  distance  between  the  pinhole 
and  the  plate;  (5)  by  variations  in  the  development ; and  lastly, 
by  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  we 
may  take  values  for  the  fir^t  five  conditions,  such  that  with  a 
plate  of  a certain  sensitiveness,  an  image  is  obtained  only  just 
strong  enough  to  be  visible.  If,  now,  we  make  another  pinhole 
a very  little  smaller,  keeping  all  the  other  conditions  constant, 
we  shall  obtain  no  visible  image  at  all.  A mure  sensitive  plate, 
however,  would  give  a visible  image  with  the  sm.iller  pinhole. 
Suppose,  then,  we  make  a number  of  pinholes — say  25 — in  the 
front  of  the  cameia,  of  graduated  sizes,  a series  of  images  of  the 
single  candle-flame  will  be  obtained  by  one  exposure,  and  the 
number  of  images  visible  on  development  will  be  proportional  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  provided  all  the  other  conditions 
are  kept  constant.  Such  an  apparatus — a simple  pinhole  camera 
with  '25  holes — constitutes  the  sensitometer  I have  the  honour 
to  bring  before  you.  It  is  convenient  to  make  the  sm.allest  hole 
about  '00 1 inch  in  diameter,  and  the  remaining  24  of  sizes 
increasing  in  a geometric  series,  such  as  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Spurge  in  his  sensitometer,  in  which  every  third  hole  doubles  in 
area.  The  convenience  of  this  system  is  that  it  gives  results 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  means  of  sensitometers 
depending  on  absorption  of  light  in  passing  through  layers  of  a 
medium  the  thickness  of  which  varies  in  arithmetical  progres- 


sion, such  as  AVarnerke’s.  The  following  table  gives  the  actual 
di.ameters  in  inches  of  the  holes  (approximately  circular)  in  my 
sensitometer. 


No. 

Diameter. 

No. 

Diameter. 

1 ... 

...  0-0610 

14  ... 

...  00143 

2 ... 

...  0-0570 

l.">  ... 

...  0-0127 

3 ... 

...  0-0608 

16  ... 

...  0 0113 

4 ... 

...  0-01.52 

17  ... 

...  OOlOl 

5 

...  0-0103 

18  ... 

• •• 

...  0-0090 

e ... 

• •• 

...  0 0359 

19  ... 

f«a 

...  0 0080 

7 ... 

...  0 0320 

20  ... 

...  0 0071 

8 ... 

...  0-0286 

21  ... 

• •• 

...  0-0064 

9 ... 

...  0 0254 

22  ... 

...  0-0057 

10  ... 

...  0 0236 

23  ... 

...  00051 

11  ... 

...  0-0202 

-24  ... 

...  0 0045 

12  ... 

...  0-0180 

25  ... 

...  0-0010 

13  ... 

...  00160 

By  leaking  the  distance  between  the  holes  and  the  sensitive  ! 

plate  2'5  inches,  by  giving  a uniform  exposure  of  thirty  seconds 
in  all  cases,  by  using  caudles  of  the  same  composition,  and  by  ; 

developing  always  in  the  same  way,  very  constant  results  may  ' 

be  obtained.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  distance  between  the  candle  and  the  sensitometer.  It  | 

simply  does  not  m.atter  ; the  distance  may  be  varied  within  | 

wide  limits  without  affecting  the  result.  It  is,  of  course,  true  ' . 
that  the  intensity  of  the  light  falling  on  any  particular  pinhole  i 

varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  candle  from  i 

it ; but  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  plate  varies  in  the  same  i 

ratio,  and,  conseiiuently,  its  brightness  remains  constant.  Now, 
it  is  only  the  brightness  of  this  image  that  is  measured,  and  i 

not  the  tobal  quantity  of  light.  This  is  easily  proved  by 

using  two  candles  instead  of  one,  and  placing  them  at  different 
distances  from  the  sensitometer,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
images  do  not  overlap.  Each  candle  will  give  the  same  number  i 

of  images,  and  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  employed  alone. 

Hence,  all  that  has  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  source 
of  light  emploj'ed,  is  its  intrinsic  brightness.  It  would,  doubt- 
less, be  possible  to  use  magnesium  ; but  the  exposure  would 
have  to  be  inconveniently  short,  and  the  excess  of  blue  rays  is 
too  great.  For  many  reasons,  candles  are  most  convenient. 

Candles  vary  considerably  as  regards  the  (quantity  of  light  they 
emit,  and  this  is  true  even  of  those  parliamentary  candles,  which 
are  still  the  only  legal  standard  of  light.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  relative  brightness  of  various  candle-flames — as 
distinguished  from  the  total  light  emitted— has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that,  with 
candles  of  the  same  composition,  the  brightness  of  the  flame  is 
more  constant  than  the  total  light.  I would  suggest  always 
using  the  best  paraffin  candles  with  this  form  of  sensitometer, 
as  being  easily  obtainable. 

The  only  p.art  of  the  sensitometer  that  is  difficult  to  make  is 
the  perforated  plate.  After  trying  various  raethotls,  I succeeded 
best  with  the  simplest.  I began  at  first  with  carefully  made 
little  drills  and  a lathe,  but  now  I find  a few  ordinary  needles 
and  an  oil-stone  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  tools.  A 
micrometer  of  some  sort  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  measure  the 
holes  when  made.  I use  tinfoil  for  the  smallest  holes,  making 
a number  of  holes  in  little  bits  of  foil,  and  picking  out  those  of 
the  light  size  and  gumming  them  on  a card  with  twenty-five 
larger  holes  punched  in  it.  For  the  larger  sizes  I use  thin 
aluminium  foil,  .and  find  it  an  .admirable  material.  It  would, 
doubtless,  serve  equally  well  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Having  got 
the  plate  made,  the  next  thing  is  to  keep  it  clean  and  free  from 
dust.  It  should  be  ex.amined  with  a magnifier  before  use,  and, 
if  necessary,  lightly  brushed  with  a fine  camel’s-hair  brush. 
Although  the  distance  of  the  candle  is  theoretically  of  no  im- 
portance, practically  it  is  convenient  to  place  it  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  from  the  sensitometer.  Images  of  a sufficient 
size  are  thus  obtained,  while  the  divergence  of  the  rays  is  not 
great  enough  to  introduce  sensible  error. 

In  conclusion,  I show  examples  of  the  results  obtained  with 
this  sensitometer. 


ON  A FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  STANDARD  OF  COMPARATIVE  EXPO- 
SURES PROPOSED  BY  DALLMEYER. 

BY  T.  DALLMEVKK.* 

As  far  as  I was  able  to  gather,  the  impression  produced  by  Mr. 
Cadett’s  paper  on  my  proposed  standard,  re.ad  before  the  Photo- 
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graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  was,  that  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it  were  generally  admitted,  and  the  only  drawback 
was  that  it  had  not  been  suggested  before.  \Vith  regard  to  the 
objection,  I can  only  point  apologetically  to  the  fact  that,  so  far 
1 am  aware,  no  opticians  were  present  when  the  committee  was 
appointed  to  determine  the  standard  that  was  eventually 
adopted  by  them.  I understand  the  leading  opticians  hesitated 
before  adopting  a standard  system  that  would  involve  an  entire 
change  in  the  methods  of  notation  that  bad  been  adopted  by 
them  for  years,  and  that  were  generally  understood  by  those 
who  employed  their  lenses  as  a sufficiently  accurate  guide  for 
exposure. 

Of  late  years  the  rapitl  strides  made  in  dry-plate  photography 
have  practically  necessitated  the  adoption  of  one  standard  for 
exposure  which  should  be  universally  adopted  by  opticians  for 
the  ready  comparison  of  lenses  of  different  make,  whether 
English  or  foreign  manufacture.  In  this  hope  I suggested  a 
standard  that  might,  and  I hope  will,  eventually  become  so. 

Speaking  of  photographic  lenses  generally,  as  regards  their 
rapidity  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  used,  every 
intelligent  photographer  speaks  of  his  lens  as  working  at  such 

and  such  an  intensity — This  fact  led  me  to  adopt 

so  and  so 

the  standard  rsferred  to ; for  a standard,  to  be  of  any  use  or 
intelligent  meaning,  should  have  direct  reference  to  the  intensi- 
ties of  the  various  stops  or  lenses  under  notice  for  comparison. 
It  can  be  easily  understood  that  whatever  intensicy  be  chosen 
as  the  standard  unit  for  reference  (if  the  fraction  selected  for 
intensity  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  too  small  to  give  cumber- 
some Bgures  in  thestandard  numbers  themselves),  a convenient  set 
of  hgures  can  be  obtained,  as  is  the  c.ase  in  the  1’.  S.  of  G.  B. 
standard — viz.,  ;}.  However,  no  standard  unit  can  intelligently 
express  intensity  at  the  same  time  unless  it  be  a decimal  system 
in  which  the  relative  exposures  are  an  exact  expression  of  the 
intensities  to  be  compared. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  to  this  gathering  that  in  order 
to  compare  any  two  intensities  for  finding  1 heir  relative  exposures, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  square  the  denominators  of  the  fractions 
expressing  those  intensities  ; and  I contend  that  the  simplest  of 
all  standards  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  leave  these  numbers 
exactly  as  they  are,  except  for  one  reason — viz.,  that  they  are 
somewhat  cumbersome  ; but,  to  obviate  this,  I insert  a decimal 
point,  or,  in  other  words,  divide  by  ten,  and  a direct,  clear, 
and  intelligible  reference  to  the  intensities  themselves  is  still 
maintained.  I may  mention  here  that  this  necessitates  a some- 
what ugly-looking  standard  unit — viz.,  --L-  which,  not 

V 10 

possessing  so  pretty  an  appearance  as  the  fraction  J adopted  by 
the  P.  S.  of  O.  B.,  seemed  at  first  to  weigh  heavily  in  the 
balance  of  conservatism.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  latter  standard 
be  adopted,  to  arrive  at  the  standard  numbers,  the  relative 
exposures  will  have  to  be  divided  by  16,  for  reference  to  the 
standard  unit  of  that  system,  and  can  have  no  direct  reference 
to  the  guide  for  all  exposures — viz.,  intensity  itself. 

The  next  point  to  which  I have  to  call  your  attention  is  the 
further  development  and  simplification  I have  made  since  Mr. 
Cadett  read  his  paper. 

It  is  this  ; that  in  the  first  list  that  1 published  of  the  relative 
exposures  for  lenses,  I maintained  for  lenses  that  were  in  cur- 
rent use  the  same  diameters  of  apertures  in  the  diaphragms, 
and  merely  altered  the  notation  of  the  stops  in  accordance  with 
this  standard.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  photographers  generally  were  I to 
adopt  only  certain  definite  standard  numbers  or  relative 
exposures,  which  should  be  readily  comparable  within  suffi- 
ciently wide  limits  of  intensity.  I would  now  refer  you 
to  the  diagrams.  The  numbers  cho.sen  are  twenty -five  in 
number,  but,  of  course,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,  addi- 
tional numbers  could  be  added,  which  again  should  be  easily 
compared  with  those  already  chosen.  The  use  of  the  dia- 
gram, which  is  to  half-scale,  will  be  readily  understood. 
The  ordinates  have  reference  to  English  inches  or  centi- 
metres, and  the  abscissa;  are  relative  distances  according  to 
the  intensity  required  to  be  expressed.  The  diagonal  lines 
drawn  to  meet  these  (on  opposite  sides  of  the  central  line,  to 
prevent  over-crowding)  meet  these  various  intensities  or  stan- 
dard numbers  at  the  distance  placed  for  the  given  focal  length 
decided  upon  for  the  drawing  made. 

The  use  of  the  table  explains  itself,  e.>j„  supposing  a photo- 
grapher has  a lens  of  any  definite  focal  length,  he  has  merely 


to  place  a rule  at  right  angles  to  the  central  line  and  measure 
the  distances  at  which  the  diagon  il  lines  meet  this,  and  forth- 
with obtain  the  data  he  requires  to  give  him  certain  chosen  in- 
tensities or  standard  numbers.  This  di.igram  being  drawn  to 
half  scale,  and  the  distances  of  any  diagonal  from  the  central 
line  for  any  focal  length  being  constructed  to  give  the  semi- 
diameter of  the  stop,  it  is  evident  that  for  lenses  of  short  focus, 
the  apparent  crowding  of  lines  at  the  apex  is  immaterial,  for  to 
obtain  the  absolute  diameter  of  the  stops  on  the  diagram  itself, 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be  multiplied  by  four,  when 
the  exact  diameters  are  given  on  the  diagram. 

In  conclusion  I would  say  that  although  the  suggestions  for 
alteration  which  I have  adopted  myself  have  been  attended  with 
considerable  inconvenience  as  a manufacturer,  I trust  that  the 
effjrt  may  be  appreciated,  at  any  rate  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
made  from  any  other  motive  than  to  simplify  and  lessen  the 
labours  of  the  photographic  world. 


CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  APPLIED  TO  EMULSION 
MAKING. 

BY  ANDHEW  lUUNGI.E.* 

After  an  emulsion  is  formed  by  double  decomposition  in  gela- 
tine, the  bye-products,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrate-i,  have  to  be 
eliminated.  Further,  after  the  process  of  digestion  and  boiling 
resorted  to  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  haloid,  the 
gelatine  used  in  the  cooking  process  is  in  a state  of  partial  or  com- 
plete composition,  and  has  no  only  in  many  cases  lost  its  power  of 
setting,  but  has  in  most  cases  an  abnormal  tendency  to  form 
mysterious  and  dangerous  combinations  with  some  of  the  salts 
present,  especially  under  treatment  with  alkalis. 

Some  processes  of  washing  eliminate  more  or  less  completely 
the  nitrates,  some  eliminate  the  gelatine,  some  successfully 
eliminate  both  nitrates  and  gelatine.  The  ordinary  washing 
process  eliminates  the  nitrates  practically,  and,  if  carefully 
performed,  may  be  said  to  eliminate  them  completely.  But  the 
decomposed  gelatine,  or  the  gelatine  just  on  the  verge  of  decom- 
position, being  probably  more  or  less  bound  up  in  the  mass  of 
gelatine  undergoing  washing,  is  presumably  not  removed  by 
ordinary  washing,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  the  bulk  of  healthy 
gelatine  takes  up  an  indefinite  quantity  of  water  in  the  washing, 
the  quantity  depending  on  such  matters  as  the  nature  of  the 
gelatine,  the  state  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  washing  water.  Moreover,  the  process  of  partially  drying 
the  jelly  after  washing  by  squeezing  it  or  allowing  it  to  drip, 
involves  an  amount  of  uncertainty  not  less  than  that  involved  in 
the  actual  washing. 

The  precipitation-by-alcohol  process  has  also  its  defects.  The 
coagulated  gelatine  is  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all  permeated 
by  water,  and  it  probably  binds  up  a considerable  quantity  of 
the  nitrates  in  its  substance.  At  all  events,  a precipitated  emul- 
sion requires  to  be  divided  into  very  minute  particles — an 
awkward  and  unpleasant  operation  at  the  best — and,  further, 
needs  very  prolonged  washing  to  free  it  from  nitrates. 

Other  methods  depending  on  precipitation  are,  in  my  experience, 
either  unaccountably  uncertain  or  rascally  dangerous  to  the 
emulsion.  Adding  ammonia  to  the  cooked  emulsion  some- 
times sends  down  the  bromide,  sometimes  it  does  not,  and 
sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  in  the  dark  room  whether 
the  silver  bromide  is  down  or  not.  Acids,  such  as  acetic,  send 
send  down  the  silver  bromide  by  viscosity  of  the  gelatine,  and  by 
this  meihod  I have  washed  many  an  emulsion,  but  I have 
invariably  found  that  the  emulsion  has  been  slowed  or  other- 
wise damaged  by  this  treatment. 

The  method  of  eliminating  bye-products  and  decomposed 
gelatine  which  I propose  to  discuss  is  that  of  centrifugal  separa- 
tion— first,  I believe,  suggested  by  Mons.  I’lener  ; afterwards 
advocated  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson.  The  process  and  the 
machinery  are  both  open  to  the  public. 

The  requirements  for  centrifugal  separation  are,  as  far  as  we 
are  coacerned,  a liquid  containing  a solid  substance  or  su  bstances 
not  in  solution,  and  an  apparatus  for  causing  very  rapid  revolu- 
tion. In  our  case  the  liquid  is  water  holding  in  solution  nitrates 
and  gelatine  ; the  solid  matter  not  in  solution  is  silver  haloid. 
Now,  when  liquids  contain  solid  matter  not  in  solution,  the  solid 
substances,  on  centrifugal  force  being  brought  to  bear,  lly  out- 
wards from  the  centre  of  oscillation  with  a force  and  velocity 
propiirtionate  to  their  density  or  specilic  gravity,  the  denser 
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solids  flying  outwards  more  quickly  and  more  strongly  than  the 
lighter  solids.  1 he  substances  iu  solution  remain  so,  and  simply 
fly  round  with  the  liquid. 

I cannot,  for  want  of  time,  give  more  than  one  e.xample  of  the 
power  of  centrifugal  force.  If  a stick  2ft.  long  oscillates  on  its 
centre  in  a horizontal  plane  at  the  rate  of  3.00 J per  minute,  and 
if  at  each  end  of  the  stick  there  be  a bucket  containing,  say, 
emulsion,  the  whole  at  each  ea  I weighing  201b.,  taking  the  foot 
as  the  mean  railius,  the  centrifugal  force  at  each  end  of  the  stick 
will  be  nearly  28  tons.  We  do  not  me  sticks,  but  drums,  and 
the  mean>adius  is  not  often  over  0 iu. ; but  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
strongly-m ide  the  separating  machine  must  be. 

Having  cooked  our  emulsion,  and  so  made  it  sensitive,  or,  in 
other  words,  having  so  brought  our  silver  haloids  to  a state  of 
coarse  division,  we  place  the  emulsion  in  the  drum,  and  cause 
the  drum  to  rotate  at  a certain  spe.sd  for  a certain  time.  As  I 
am  .addressing  amateurs,  I will  confine  my  attention  to  the 
smallest  size  of  “ drum  ’’  made,  which  has  a diameter  of  4i  in. 
or  thereabout.  We  can  make  this  rotate  about  4,000  times  a 
minute  without  .any  very  violent  exertion  ; still  on  a very  hot 
day  one  does  not  wish  to  repeat  the  operation  many  times. 

The  time  and  speed  required  for  separation  depend  on  (1)  the 
state  of  division  in  which  the  haloids  are.  The  larger  the  grain 
the  quicker  the  separation.  I can  make  a very  close  guess  at 
the  rapidity  of  iny  emulsion  when  I examine  the  drum  after 
separation.  (2)  The  qu.antity  of  gelatine  present.  The  more 
geLatine  the  longer  the  separati  m required  (3)  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  emulsion.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
easily  is  separation  effected,  but  there  are  limits  of  tempera- 
ture beyond  which  we  should  not  go. 

I believe  that  over-separation  is  the  cause  of  nearly  every 
failure  by  beginners.  It  was  inv,ariably  the  cause  of  my  early 
failures.  Over- separation  leads  to  poor,  foggy,  slow,  rank  bad 
emulsion,  and  the  quality  of  greatine  necessary  to  make  it  a 
thick  emulsion,  even  in  ap|>earance,  has  always  puzzled  me. 
AVitli  an  emulsion  cooked  to  an  extremely  sensitive  state,  I 
find  two  minutes  at  a fair  pace  ample  for  complete  separation, 
so  far  as  we  require  it.  So  far  as  I can  discover,  the  he.althy 
gelatine  goes  to  the  side  of  the  drum,  finding  together,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  particles  of  silver  bromide,  &c.,  while  the 
gelatine  that  has  been  decomposed  and  has  lost  its  setting 
power  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  is  poured  off  later. 
This  much  1 know,  that  I have  repeatedly  put  into  the  separator 
an  emulsion  giving  scarlet  and  other  fogs,  and  after  separation 
the  fogs  have  disappeared  ; and  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  some  kinds  of  fog  are  due  to  a combination  between 
decomposed  gelatine  and  silver,  though  what  the  precise  com- 
bination is  nobody  can  say.  A less-cooked  emulsion  should  be 
separated  at  a higher  temperature,  and,  if  convenient,  with  less 
gelatine  present,  than  a very  sensitive  emulsion.  CvclerU 
jHiribus,  a sensitive  emulsion  will  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
sides  of  the  drum  than  a slower  one.  When,  after  separation, 
the  liquid  is  poured  off,  it  ought  to  be  examined  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  ; it  will  be  easy  to  tell  whether  separation  has  been 
sufficient,  insufficient,  or  overdone.  If  the  liquid  is  almost  cle.ar  or 
only  milky,  with  no  sign  of  deposit  on  the  hand,  the  odds  are 
separation  has  been  overdone.  If  it  is  creamy  or  sticky  to 
any  extent,  and  if  there  is  found  a considerable  quantity  of 
“grit”  in  the  palm,  the  best  way  is  to  give  it  another  dose  of 
separation.  If  it  is  milky,  and  a slight  deposit  is  seen  on  the 
hand,  it  is  probably  a goo.l  e.mulsion,  so  far  as  separation  is 
concerned.  The  drum  is  gently  rinsed  once  with  cold  water, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  gelatine  necessary  to  complete  the  emul- 
sion having  been  soaked  for  shirt  time  in  water  is  used  as  a 
mop  to  remove  the  deposit  from  the  sides  of  the  drum.  In 
the  dark  room  it  is  not  always  easy  1 1 say  when  the  whole  of 
the  deposit  is  removed,  and  a rapid  emul-ion  will  probably  be 
more  consolidated  and  more  difficult  to  remove.  One  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  process  is  that  we  have  only  a known 
quantity  of  silver  haloid,  a known  quantity  of  gelatine,  and  a 
known  quantity  of  water  to  de.al  with,  so  that  our  emulsions 
may  be  made  always  alike — in  these  respects,  at  least.  The 
bulk  of  gelatine  is  soaked  in  the  required  quantity  of  water, 
and  that  water  is  measured  beforehand,  and  used  later  as  the 
solvent  of  the  entire  emulsion.  No  silver  goes  down  the  sink, 
for  any  minute  quantity  washed  accidentally  out  of  the  drum  is 
added  with  the  rejected  liquid  to  the  residues.  I once  separated 
an  emulsion  containing  precisely  125  gr.ains  of  silver  bromide. 
After  separati  in,  I kept  the  liquid,  decanted,  dried,  weighed  the 
precipitate,  and  found  less  than  one  grain,  and  some  part  even  of 
that  must  have  been  nitrate. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

3,177.  William  Rich.vrd  Wynne,  40,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C., 
for  “ Improvements  in  levels  for  photographic  cameras.” — 
March  2nd,  1888. 

3,196.  John  William  Ramsuen,  2,  Eist  Parade,  Leeds,  York- 
shire, for  “ Improvements  in  tripod  stands  for  photographic 
svrveying  and  other  purposes." — .March  2nd,  1883. 

3,259.  John  Place,  12,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham,  for  “Im- 
provements in  photographic  shutters. — [Complete  Specifica- 
tion.]— March  3rd,  1888. 

3,352.  Edmund  John  Pas.singham,  Sunbridge  Chambers,  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire,  for  “ A new  and  combined  apparatus  or  desk 
for  retouching  photographs.”— March  5th,  1888. 

3,424.  Arthur  Henry  Bateman,  115,  Cannon  Street,  London, 
for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus.” — March  6th, 
1888. 

3,615.  Sir  David  Lionel  Salomons,  Baronet,  24,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.,  for  “ A slide-rule  for  photographic 
purposes.” — March  8th,  1883. 


rHOTOGllAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  IN  .JAPAN. 

The  following  new  law  iu  relation  to  photographs  is  given 
by  the  Photographic  Times  of  New  York  as  from  the 
Japan  Daily  Mail : — 

Imperial  Ordin.vnce  No.  79. — Photoymph  Copyright  Pegulalions. 

Art.  1. — Any  representation  of  the  human  figure,  of  imple- 
ments, of  views,  or  of  any  other  object,  taken  by  means  of  light 
and  of  chemicals,  shall  bo  (billed  “a  photograph”;  and  the 
right  of  exclusively  enjoying  the  profits  arising  out  of  the  sale 
of  photographs  shall  be  called  “ the  photograph  copyright.” 

Art.  2. — Copyright  shall  belong  ti  the  photographer  who  has 
taken  the  pictures,  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  heir.  But  in  the 
case  of  photographs  in  safe  keeping  for  other  persons,  the  photo- 
graph copyright  shall  belong  to  the  person  for  whom  the  photo- 
graphs are  so  held,  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  heir.  In  the  case 
of  photographs  held  as  above  by  a photographer,  the  copyright- 
holder  may  demand  from  the  photographer  any  of  the  original 
plates  still  in  existence. 

Art.  3. — Any  person  desiring  to  receive  protection  for  photo- 
graph copyright  shall  apply,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
photograph,  to  the  Department  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  for 
the  registration  of  his  copyright,  at  the  same  time  sending  to  the 
said  Department  of  State  two  specimens  from  each  plate  and  an 
amount  of  money  corresponding  to  a money  value  of  six  of  the 
photographs.  Photographs  of  human  forms  shall  be  entitled  to 
protection  even  before  registration. 

Art.  4. — During  the  period  of  protection,  the  name  of  the 
copyright-holder,  his  address,  and  the  date  of  registration  shall 
be  inscribed  on  the  photographs  for  which  the  registration  of 
copyright  has  been  made.  When  thene  particulars  are  not  set 
forth,  the  photographs  shall  lose  the  effect  of  regi.stration. 

Art.  5. — In  the  Department  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  there 
shall  be  kept  a photograph  copyright  registration -book,  in  which 
entries  shall  be  made  whenever  application  is  made  for  registra- 
tion ; and  a certificate  of  registration  sh.all  be  issued  to  applicants 
for  the  same.  What  regards  certificates  of  registration  of  photo- 
graph copyrights  shall  be  similar  to  what  regards  certificates  of 
registration  of  copyrights  of  literary  works  and  of  pictures. 

Art.  6. — The  period  of  protection  for  photograph  copyright 
shall  be  ten  years  from  the  month  in  which  the  registration  was 
effected. 

Art.  7. — A photograph  copyright  may  be  sold  or  transferred 
with  or  without  conditions. 

Art.  8. — To  take  rei>ro<luctions  of  a photogiaph,  the  copyright 
of  which  is  protected,  or  to  produce  imitations  by  a method 
resembling  photography,  by  which  a large  number  of  pictures 
can  be  taken  by  means  of  a mechanical  or  of  a chemical  process, 
is  prohibited.  Photographers  are  also  prohibited  from  taking, 
without  the  consent  of  the  copyright  holder,  or  of  his  heir,  extra 
copies  of  the  photographs  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Art.  9. — Any  person  wh  ) shall  have  falsely  alleged  a registra- 
tion of  copyright  without  having  gone  through  the  process  Laid 
down  in  Article  3,  shall  be  liable  to  a tine  of  not  less  than  2 ytn 
and  not  more  than  20  yen. 

Art.  10. — Any  person  who  shall  have  violated  Article  • shall 
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be  regarded  as  a counterfeiter  in  accordance  with  the  copyright 
regulations,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  not  less  than  20  yen 
and  not  more  than  200  yen.  He  shall  also  be  obliged  to  pay  an 
indemnity  for  damages.  The  term  of  prescription  for  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  such  indemnity  for  damages  shall  be  one  year  after 
the  expiration  of  the  peri^  of  the  copyright  of  the  original 
photograph. 

Art.  11. — The  period  for  public  prosecution  in  connection  with 
the  present  regulations  shall  be  one  year,  and  shall  be  computed 
from  the  time  that  the  photographs  or  the  imitations,  which 
shall  have  been  recognized  as  unlawful,  were  produced.  In  case 
the  photographs  or  the  imitations  have  been  sold,  the  computation 
shall  commence  from  the  time  of  the  last  sale  thereof. 

Art.  12.  -The  provisions  mentioned  in  the  Criminal  Code  for 
the  mitigation  of  penalties  on  account  of  voluntary  confession, 
for  the  aggravation  of  penalties,  on  account  of  repetition,  and  for 
the_concurrence  of  several  infractions  committed  by  the  same 
person,  shall  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  regulations. 

Comspoitbfna. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  AWARDS. 

Sir, — Some  curiosity  ha.s  been  expressed  as  to  the  merits 
for  which  the  medals  for  apparatus  have  been  awarde  1 at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. 

We  think  it  may  help  to  elucidate  the  matter  if  we 
state  that  out  of  three  different  series  of  lenses  we  had  on 
exhibition,  two  of  these,  including  a portrait  rectilinear 
series/  full  aperture,  were  not  even  taken  out  of  our  case 
for  examination;  and  that  of  the  other  series — one  lens 
only — was  removed  for  a space  of  time  far  too  short  for 
any  adequate  tests  to  have  been  applied.— We  are,  yours 
truly,  R.  ik  J.  Beck. 


FRENCH  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Sir, — Thanks  for  citing  my  unhappy  case  in  your 
valuable  journal.  I hope  it  will  be  a warning  to  your 
readers  not  to  make  a treaty  with  a French  Insurance 
Company. 

Enclosed  please  find  a precise^  account  of  the  general 
doings  of  French  Companies. 

(From  a Parisian  Journal,  The  XVH  Arrondiseement.) 

A great  scandal  will  soon  come  on  in  Paris.  An  Englishman, 
dealer  in  photographic  appliances,  insured  bis  stock-in-trade  for 
60,000f.  Everything  was  burnt  or  de.stroyed  by  fire,  smoke,  or 
water. 

The  ordinary  system  employed  by  French  Companies  was 
carried  on.  Two  experts  were  named,  one  by  the  Company,  the 
other  by  the  insured.  During  this  time,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  (throu  h illnes.s)  of  the  insured,  the  Company  sent  agents 
pretending  to  seek  for  salvage.  These  men  (probably  with  a 
view  to  paralyze  and  prevent  the  owner  from  giving  a palpable 
proof  of  what  was  really  in  the  factor)’  at  the  munent  the  fire 
broke  out)  took  away  some  of  the  salvage,  that  is  to  say  objects 
in  metal. 

The  two  experts,  as  is  usual,  could  not  agree.  The  expert  of 
the  Company  off-ring  little  or  nothing  for  goods  dcstroye<l,  the 
victim,  discontented,  appealed  to  the  tribunal  for  a third  expert. 
During  this  time  an  agent  sent  by  the  Company  offered  the  victim 
32,000f.  as  a compromise,  giving  advice  and  threats  to  frighten 
the  assured  into  submission.  The  agent  insinuated  that  a lawsuit 
against  the  Company  would  be  expensive.  The  Company  was 
aware  that  all  the  fortune  of  the  victim  had  been  sunk  in  the 
business.  If  a lawsuit  could  be  carried  on,  the  Company  had 
the  power  to  prolong  it  two  or  three  years,  said  he,  and  as  nothing 
could  be  touched  in  the  establishment  until  a settlement  had 
been  arrived  at,  no  work  could  be  done,  thus  trade  and  customers 
are  lost,  &c.,  &c.  In  going  to  law  ’twill  be  the  history  of  “ Le 
vot  de  fer  et  le  pot  de  terre.”  The  judges  themselves  are  our 
shareholders,  said  he,  and  are  always  favourable  to  the  rich  Com- 
pany who  can  pay.  Moreover,  said  he,  our  lawyers  will  find  a 
flaw  in  the  policy,  and  will  not  give  a sou  if  a lawsuit  is  carried 
on.  Although  all  these  insinuations  and  threats  were  held  out, 
the  British  blood  of  the  victim  w’ould  not  give  in,  and  called 
aloud  for  justice  (much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Company,  who  is 


not  accustomed  to  such  tenacity),  and  exacted  that  a third  expert 
should  be  named. 

A third  expert  was  nominated,  and  before  he  began  his  duties 
the  photographic  dealer  overheard  a conversation  between  him 
j and  the  expert  of  the  company,  in  which  the  latter  offered  the 
former,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  10  per  cent,  on  all  he  could 
i cut  off  the  demand.  Expertise  begun.  The  victim  .soon  saw  by 
I the  ways  and  doings  of  the  new  expert,  that  not  only  was  he 
completely  ignorant  of  the  trade,  but  that  he  was  in  the  interests 
j of  the  Company.  So  evident  was  this  that  the  expert  of  the 
Company  kept  aloof  all  the  time.  This  he  would  not  have  done 
had  he  not  been  sure  of  the  man.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
discussed  each  article.  Letters  to  denounce  the  ignorance  and 
doings  of  this  expert  were  sent  on,  but  of  no  avail.  He  only 
; came  twice,  in  all  three  hours,  and  requested  to  be  paid  l,200f. 
for  his  trouble.  Refuse  to  comply  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  the 
I Company  illegally  paid  him  at  once.  Consequently  his  expertise 
was  useless.  Goods  scarcely  unpacked,  together  with  new  stock, 
j he  cut  down  (although  the  invoices  were  shown)  35  per  cent,  as 
I depreciation.  Could  anyone  but  a French  expert  imagine  a 
depreciation  on  new  articles  ready  for  sale  'I 

I Now  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  ? The  fire  occurred  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  A law-suit  is  pending.  The  Company 
to  gain  time  and  in  vengeance,  and  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext, 
have  sent  a demand  of  forfeiture  against  their  customer. 
Con.sequences  to  the  victim  Impossibility  to  touch  anything 
] in  the  establishment  until  the  case  is  settled.  1st. — Since  ten 
months  the  house  Is  a ruin  ; trade  and  customers  lost.  No  com- 
pensation for  that.  2nd. — mortgage  on  the  dwelling  must  be 
paid  by  the  victim,  although  a ruin.  No  compensation  for  that. 
3rd. — Lo.ss  of  income,  ten  months,  value  18,000f.  No  compen- 
sation can  be  claimed.  4th. — The  victim  having  sunk  all  his 
and  his  wife's  fortune  in  the  business,  the  whole  family  are  in 
the  deepest  distress.  Friends  obliged  to  advance  funds  to 
procure  food. 

1 It  is  scandalous  and  heartrending  that  an  Insurance  Company 
should  have  the  power  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext  to  refuse  to 
pay  claims  on  them,  and  so  manage  to  elude  for  yo.ars  the  pay- 
ment, in  order  to  drive  their  victim  to  accept,  in  the  long  run, 

I a paltry  sum  in  order  to  keep  from  starvation. 

[ Such  are  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  French  Insurance  Com- 
panies. They  have  conditions  printed  in  microscopic  type  on 
their  policies  with  the  insured.  These  conditions  are  so  worded 
I that  every  policy  is  a snare  to  entrap  the  unhappy  victim  of  a 
■ fire.  An  Englishman  can  hardly  credit  the  truth  of  such 
j accusations. 

j In  order  to  convince  our  readers  that  our  friend  and  country- 
man’s case  is  not  an  isolated  one,  we  cite  an  article  on  the  Prado 
I fire,  which  appeared  on  the  13th  of  March,  1887,  in  the  Journal 
du  XVI Ith  Airondissement : — “ When  a fire  breaks  out  everybody 
gives  advice.  Some  say  let  everything  be  burnt.  Others  give 
their  opinion  that  ’tis  lietter  to  Siive  as  much  as  possible.  Which, 
then,  is  the  best?  Neither  ; because  in  e.ach  ca.se  ’ti<  the  victim 
who  pays  in  the  long  run.  This  is  what  happens  90  times  out 
of  100.  When  you  are  owner  of  anything  you  wish  to  have  it 
insured.  To  do  so  you  have  every  confidence  in  an  insurance 
agent,  who  explains  to  you  in  a few  words  the  best  combination, 
that  is  to  say,  that  which  will  make  you  open  your  purse  strings 
! to  pay  yearly  the  highest  premium  he  c-ui  advise  you  to  pay. 
He  presents  you  a printed  form  to  be  filled  up  by  hand.  'Tis 
the  same  form  for  everybody.  You  sign  it  in  confidence  after 
having  looked  at  the  total,  and  you  imagine  you  are  insured  for 
that  sum.  Effectively,  in  your  true  and  honest  judgment,  you 
think,  if  all  I possess  were  to  burn  I should  lose  so  much  ; it  is, 
therefore,  that  sum  which  I must  insure.  The  figures  represent- 
ing that  sum  are  written  down  upon  the  deed,  and  you  are 
j therefore  tranquil  as  to  the  future.  Months,  years  pass  by  ; 
you  pay  regularly  the  premium  of  your  risk.  All  of  a sudden  a 
fire  breaks  out,  and  your  house  is  destroyed.  All  is  burning. 
Excited  you  jump  about  like  a devil  in  holy  water.  You  rush  into 
the  fiames  and  save  as  many  objects  as  you  can  from  destruction, 
valuables,  pictures,  linen,  &c.,  &c.  You  say  to  yourself,  I have 
sive.I  very  much,  the  Insurance  Company  will  be  very  contented. 
Ah!  You  think  so  I ’Tis  now  that  the  little  estimation  of  the 
Company  begins.  You  were  insured  for  l0,000f.,  sa3’s  the  agent  ; 
you  have  saved,  according  to  our  estimation,  9,000f.  ; therefore 
we  offer  you  l,000f.,  with  a depreciation  of  so  much  per  cent. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  allowed  all  to  be  burnt,  ’tis  another 
argument  the  Company  employs.  You  think  within  yourself, 
as  nothing  remains,  the  Company  will  pay  me  the  entire  sum 
for  which  I was  insured.  (Calculate  on  this,  you  will  drink 
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uothipg  but  water  for  the  future.  The  Company  makes  an  esti- 
mation. You  insured  your  property  for  10,000f.  You  are 
requested  to  justify  and  prove  that  such  a value  was  in  your 
habitation.  Your  bills  of  purchase  were  burnt.  Ask  your 
tr.adesmen  and  contractors  for  copies  from  their  books,  says  the 
Comp.any.  An  inspector  is  sent,  who  contests  the  existence  of 
the  goods  you  possessed.  He  and  other  agents  turn  over  every- 
thing, scrutinize,  take  notes  of  your  words  and  those  of  persons 
surrounding  you  ; in  other  words,  begin,  as  it  were,  a kind  of 
criminal  interrogatory,  having  for  object  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  sum  which  the  Company  has  to  pay.  When  all  is 
ripe,  the  Company  very  generously  offer  you  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  of  what  you  have  lost.  Naturally  you  make  a clamour,  and 
refuse  to  accept  the  sum  offered.  The  Company  nominates  an 
expert,  and  you  name  another  to  defend  yourself.  These  two 
never  agree.  A lawsuit  is  the  conseiiuence. 

These  rich  companies  pride  them.selves  upon  the  fact 
that  the  magistrates  and  judges  ai’e  their  shareholders;  I 
have  learnt  this  to  my  cost.  In  fact,  fifteen  months  ago 
I had  a splendid  factory ; to-day  I am  without  ihe 
means  of  doing  anything.  From  a proprietor  I must 
become  a journeyman. 

I have  lost  on  my  stock  ...  ...  2.'),000  f. 

„ „ „ business  ...  30,000  f. 

„ „ one  year’s  time  ...  12,000  f. 

07,000  f. 

Prof.  E.  Sterbing. 

59,  Hue  des  BatlgnoUes,  Paris,  March  'ird. 


IJroccccbmgs  of  3ocutiea. 

Photographic  Socif.ty  of  Gre.vt  Britain. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  Presi- 
dent, .1.  Glaisher,  F.U.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  and  of  the 
special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  rules  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Society  having  been  read|  and  confirmed, 

The  President  said  that  before  passing  to  the  business  of  the 
evening,  he  wished  to  hand  round  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members  two  photographs  of  lightning  flashes.  One,  which  was 
the  best  photograph  of  a lightning  flash  that  he  had  ever  seen, 
was  taken  at  Tours,  in  France,  by  H.  Schleussuer  .and  E.  B. 
Vignoles  on  May  22nd,  18SG  ; and  the  other,  which  was  a 
remarkably  good  photograjjh  of  the  kind,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Davis,  at  Dover,  on  July  18th,  1887. 

T.  Samuels  called  attention  to  the  omission  in  the  annual 
report  of  any  mention  of  the  late  exhibition. 

The  President  said  that  was  a matter  to  be  brought  before 
the  Council,  and  not  a meeting  of  the  Society. 

J.  R.  Dali.mi;yeu  then  road  a paper  on  “ Depth  of  Focus  and 
Difl'usion  of  Focus,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  perfect 
depth  of  focus  was  only  possible  with  a pinhole  camera.  With  a 
lens  perfectly  corrected  absolute  depth  of  focus  did  not  exist. 
According  to  the  law  of  conjugate  foci,  an  image  of  a subject  in 
one  plane  being  rendered  on  to  a given  jioint,  an  object  on  any 
other  plane  would  be  rendered  on  some  other  plane  than  that  on 
which  the  first  object  would  be  in  focus.  It  w.as  an  impossibility 
to  focus  on  one  pl.ane  two  points  which  were  on  ditt'erent  planes. 
There  was,  however,  a limit  of  want  of  sharpness,  within  which 
the  im.age  was  practically  sharp,  and  that  limit  w.as  a circle  of 
confusion  of  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  possible, 

therefore,  by  a calculation  (which  he  illustrated  on  the  black 
board)  to  calculate  what  must  be  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  or 
aperture  to  ensure,  with  a lens  of  given  foc.al  length,  and  with 
objects  at  given  distances,  that  the  circle  of  confusion  should  not 
exceed  the  limit  which  had  been  referred  to.  One  of  the  for- 
inulrc  on  the  board  had  been  published  some  year  or  so  ago  by 
Sir  David  Salomons  ; and  from  it,  it  was  apparent  that  depth  of 
focus  can  only  be  obtained  by  diminished  aperture.  The  general 
formula  would  be  better  to  look  through  .at  leisure.  It  would  be 
evident  from  what  had  been  shown  that  it  was  absurd  to  speak 
of  some  lenses  having  more  depth  of  focus  than  others.  As  to 
diffusion  of  focus,  a pinhole  camera  gave  diffusion  of  focus  with 
uniform  depth  of  focm  ; the  picture  was  produced  throughout 
by  small  circles  of  confusion.  Diffusion  of  focus  was  obtained 


by  the  introduction  of  positive  spherical  aberration,  and  this  was 
of  practical  utility  ; but  for  a lens  to  be  practically  useful,  this 
power  of  introducing  spherical  aberration  must  be  under  the 
command  of  the  photographer,  and  this  was  achieved  by  means 
of  separating  the  elements  of  the  back  combination  as  much  or 
as  little  as  might  be  desired.  In  portraiture,  if  you  use  a per- 
fectly corrected  lens,  you  obtain  sharpness  in  one  plane,  and  want 
of  sharpness  in  others ; whereas,  by  introducing  a certain 
amount  of  positive  spherical  aberration,  you  have  similar  circles 
of  confusion  and  a general  softness,  whilst  in  the  former  case 
there  is  a lack  of  harmony. 

W.  E Debenham  said  that  it  was  sometimes  as  useful  to  ex- 
pose or  refute  a fallacy  as  to  proclaim  a new  fact.  There  was 
and  had  been  a fallacy  current  amongst  photographers  as  to  the 
supposed  property  of  some  lenses  of  having  depth  of  focus.  He 
thought  that  it  should  be  generally  known  that  depth  of  focus 
was  not  a function  of  the  lens  at  all,  but  of  the  aperture.  Some 
twenty-one  years  since,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  in  bring- 
ing before  this  Society  the  lens  with  the  means  of  bringing  in 
spherical  aberration  at  will,  had  claimed  that  he  thus  obtained 
better  definition  in  the  planes  out  of  focus,  not  only  relatively, 
but  absolutely.  That  claim  had  been  refuted  by  the  late  Thomas 
Grubb,  in  a paper  and  diagram  which  appeared  in  the  British. 
Journal  of  Photographtj  on  Febru.ary  8th,  1867.  It  was  there 
shown  that  by  introducing  spherical  aberration  the  definition  was 
lowered  throughout.  He  believed  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  answer  or  call  in  question  Mr.  Grubb’s  demonstration. 
He  wished  photographers  to  know  the  fact  that  by  sacrificing 
definition  at  the  focus  they  did  not  obtain  better  definition  else- 
where, but  the  contrary.  If,  knowing  this,  they  were  contented 
to  put  up  with  less  definition  everywhere  for  the  sake  of  getting 
rid  of  sharpness  at  the  focus,  that  was  a matter  for  their  own 
consideration.  He  was  glad  that  it  was  no  longer  claimed  that 
better  definition  in  the  out  of-focus  planes  resulted  from  giving 
up  fine  definition  at  the  focus,  but  he  went  further,  and  main- 
tained with  Grubb  that  the  definition  was  injured  throughout. 
He  concluded  by  giving  an  extract  from  Grubb’s  paper : “ In 
short,  in  whatever  way  we  make  these  comparative  measure- 
ments, provided  it  be  done  fairly,  we  shall  find  the  advantage 
with  respect  t j depth  of  focus  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  corrected 
lens.” 

G.  L.  Addenbrook  would  like  to  explain  what  he  understood 
by  depth  of  focus,  that  with  some  lenses  the  definition  was  only 
good  in  the  emtre  of  the  field,  with  others  there  was  definition 
within  the  limit  of  of  an  inch,  which  was  considered  per- 
missible, at  some  distance  from  the  centre. 

W.  E.  Dkhenha-m  observed  that  that  was  not  a question  of 
depth  of  focus,  but  of  curvature  of  field,  or  of  astigmatism. 

T.  Seb.vstian  Davis  said  that  definition  had  much  to  do 
with  curvature  of  field.  In  the  early  days  of  photography 
opticians  sedulously  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  utmost  sharpness 
at  one  point.  Dallmeyer,  however,  brought  about  the  difl'usion 
of  focus  over  an  approximately  Hat  fie'd  by  the  intrcaluction  of 
a negative  lens  between  the  positive  lense.s,  and  this  was  the 
triplet.  He  desired  to  bring  the  subject  forward  for  the  special 
purpose  of  mentioning  that  he  h.ad  lately  been  using  two  lenses 
for  transparency  work  in  the  camera.  One  was  the  2ii  lens  by 
Dallmeyer,  and  with  this  he  could  work  satisfactorily,  and  obtain 
definition  at  the  margin  of  the  picture  ; whereas,  with  another 
lens  by  the  same  maker,  made  expressly  for  transparency  work 
with  the  lantern,  and  posses.-ing  no  cidour  to  interfere  with  the 
diejilay  of  slides,  he  could  not  get  satisfactory  definition  at  the 
margin. 

Sir  David  Salo.mons  sai<l  the  calculations  for  depth  of  focus 
could  all  be  obtained  from  the  sjcond  formula  given  by  Mr. 
Dallmeyer,  which  was  the  one  he  had  published.  He  did  not 
at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Dallmeyer  that  difl'usion  of  focus  was  an 
advantage.  The  moment  he  got  any  amount  of  diffusion,  some- 
thing appeared  which  he  did  not  like.  He  therefore,  when  using 
the  Tens  which  would  give  diffusion  when  unscrewed,  always 
screwed  it  up  to  the  position  of  perfect  definition.  The  only 
successful  way  for  large  beads  was  the  old  way  of  moving  the 
lens  backwards  and  forwards.  It  had  been  objected  that  by 
this  me,ans  the  size  of  the  image  was  altered,  but  he  had  not 
found  this  to  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  be  practically  injurious, 
and  he  obtained  microscopic  definition  of  both  nose  aud  ear. 
There  was,  however,  he  believed,  a way  of  moving  the  com- 
ponents of  the  lens,  so  that  the  image  would  remain  of  the 
same  size,  although  the  focal  plane  was  altered.  He  hoped 
shortly  to  be  able  to  read  a paper  on  the  subject. 

V.  Blanchard  would  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  optics  of  the 
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lubject,  whicli  he  did  not  understand,  but  would  deal  with 
enses  as  instruments  for  producing  artistic  effects.  He  consi- 
lered  that  there  was  an  immense  difference  in  lenses  in  the 
K)wer  of  giving  depth  of  focus.  Many  years  since  he  worked 
vith  a single  lens,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  front  lens  of  a French 
portrait  combination,  and  obtained  the  results  that  he  wanted, 
le  showed  the  lens  to  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  who  ob- 
erved  that  the  tube  was  evidently  long  enough  to  act  as  a stop, 
leobjected  to  the  painful  sharpness  which  a perfectly  corrected 
,cns  gave,  and  he  and  the  late  T.  R.  Williams  asked  Mr.  Dall- 
neyer  whether  he  could  not  construct  such  a lens  as  they  re- 
quired, and  the  result  was  the  lens  which  had  been  referred  to 
.hat  evening,  and  which  for  5 inch  heads  he  used  with  the  dif- 
fusion arrangement  screwed  out  to  the  utmost. 

J.  R.  Dallmeyer,  replying,  said  that  with  the  exception  of 
Hr.  Debenham  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  disiussim  had  seemed 
X)  turn  rather  on  flatness  of  field  than  on  depth  of  focus.  One 
K)int  that  seemed  to  have  escaped  notice  was  that  tlie  lens  to 
vhich  he  had  referred  wilt  give  perfect  definitujn  wiien  screwed 
lome,  and  that  the  dilfusiou  of  focus  can  be  intr«)ducej  and  re- 
gulated at  the  will  of  the  operator.  As  to  M".  Debenham’s 
quotation  from  Mr.  Grubb,  he  did  not  enter  into  that  question. 
\.s  to  the  relative  advantage  of  moving  the  lens  and  introducing 
K>sitivesphericalaberratiun,with  the  latter  there  was  a sharp  point 
lurrounded  by  a halo,  which  gave  softness.  The  halos  ran  into 
)ne  another,  and  so  produced  softness. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
iarried,  said  that  he  recollected  working  with  Claudet  with  the 
noving  lens,  and  he  was  gratified  to  find  the  subject,  which  he 
lad  supposed  to  be  forgotten,  coming  up  again. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  ordinary  meeting  would  be 
leld  on  the  I7th  of  April,  the  third  Tuesday  in  the  mouth,  in- 
itead  of  the  second  Tuesday,  as  was  customary. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

.SMOKING  concert  was  given  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  place  of  the 
)rdinary  technical  meeting,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Sec., 
who  occupied  the  chair.  The  programme  included  recitals,  songs, 
md  instrumental  solos,  ably  contributed  by  R.  Collier,  Lewis 
Smith,  Arthur  Weston,  A.  Glover,  F.  G.  Read,  A.  Cowan, 
k.  Cowan,  Jun.,  G.  Leipold,  F.  Donald,  Stuart  Lane,  H.  Adams, 
3.  Wood,  and  the  Brothers  Lang ; accompanist,  H.  S.  Starnes. 

A large  number  of  members  and  friends  were  present. 


Camera  Club. 

Dn  Thursday,  March  8th,  a paper  on  “ Detective  Cameras  ” was 
read  by  A.  R.  Dresser.  D.  P.  Roiikrs  occuqiied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Dresser  mentioned  several  kinds  of  detective  cameras  and 
their  details  of  construction,  and  gave  his  exqierience  in  instan- 
taneous photography. 

In  the  discussion,  cameras  were  shown  and  desciibed  by 
Messrs.  Beck,  Rouch,  Robinson,  and  Bolden,  and  remarks  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Davison,  Little,  Spiers,  and  the  Chairman. 

On  Thursday,  March  ‘22nd,  lantern  slides  will  be  exhibited. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

Phe  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
Priory  Rooms,  Old  Square,  on  the  8th  inst.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  friends  numbering  some  4.50  ; W.  Septi.mus 
Harding,  J.P.  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — J.  H.  Manly,  W. 
Manly,  W.  Taylor,  H.  Bartlet,  H.  Coles,  A.  Darby,  J.  Glidstone, 
George  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Marshall,  J.  H.  Shoebotham,  C.  Alston 
Smith,  A.  L.  Sterne,  and  W.  E.  Taylor. 

K.  H.  Jaijues  then  gave  his  lecture  on  Norway,  entitled 
“The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
120  dissolving  views.  Mr.  Jaqies,  iuthe  course  of  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  dwelt  with  much  enthusiasm  on  the  rare 
beauties  of  Norwegian  scenery,  at  present  compar-atively  unex- 
plored, yet  forming  a vast  treasury  teeming  with  gems  so  dear 
to  lovers  of  nature.  He  also  spoke  of  the  simplicity,  hospita- 
lity, and  honesty  of  the  people,  at  present  unspoiled  by  the  in- 
discietions  of  tourists  and  requirements  of  modern  civilisation. 
The  views  which  he  had  made  from  negatives  taken  while  on  a 
tour  last  summer  were  exhibited  on  a 16ft.  screen  by  the  aid 
of  lanterns  specially  constructed  by  J.  Place,  the  manipula- 
tion being  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Bonehill.  Starting 
from  Colmore  Row,  an  imaginary  trip  from  Birmingham  via 
Hull  and  Wilson  steamer  to  Ohristianuia,  over  Lake  Mjorsen, 


the  Gudbiandsoal,  and  Dovre  Fjld,  through  the  Romsdal  to 
Vebslugsneas,  and  back  via  Hull  to  Birmiugham,  was  repre- 
sented, all  the  views  being  of  a very  high  artistic  merit  and 
technical  excellence,  and  were,  in  nearly  every  instance,  awarded 
repeated  applause ; the  representation  of  the  Midland  express, 
.shipping,  moonlight  on  Lake  Mjorsen,  and  the  Rom.sdale  scenery 
being  fine  l.antern  pictures. 

The  paqier  for  March  22nd  will  be  “Sunshine  and  Shadow,” 
by  A.  C.  Towushend. 


Sutton  Scienthtc  Society.— Photographic  Sub-Committee. 
At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Sub-Committee  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  R )oms,  18,  High 
Street,  Sutton,  A.  R.  Wor.mald  in  the  chair,  an  excellent  paper 
on  “ Platinotype  ’’  was  read  by  A.  W.  Bawtuee. 

The  chemical  theory  of  the  process  was  illustrated  by  v.arious 
interesting  experiment",  and  itspractied  working  by  the  develop- 
ment of  several  prints.  Mr.  Bawtree  found  that  the  use  of  an 
exterior  hot  water  bath  surrounding  the  dish  containing  the 
oxalate  solution  tended  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  the 
latter  more  easily  than  when  this  was  heate  I directly  without 
such  intervention. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily  acerrde  1 to  Mr.  Bawtree, 
the  meeting  qiroceeded  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Recordership 
through  the  resignation  of  J.  L.  McCaull,  by  electing  H.  E. 
Murchison  to  the  office. 


A Photographic  A.ssoci.vtion  for  Ip.swich. 

A MEETING  was  held  at  the  “ Crown  and  Anchor  ” Hotel,  Ipswich, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  March  6th,  to  consider  a proposal  to  form  a 
Photographic  Association  for  Ipswich  and  District.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Taylor  presided.  Among  those  present  were  C.  K.  Cowell, 

E.  Edwards,  .1.  V.  Owen,  A.  F.  Penraven,  F.  Mason,  E.  R.  Pringle, 

F.  Woolnough,  J.  H.  Cade,  S.  Ransome,  &c.,  the  attendance 
attesting  the  interest  in  the  proposal.  Dr.  Taylor  laid  before  the 
meeting  the  object  and  .advantages  of  the  proposed  Society.  He 
liked  to  see  men  with  a hobby,  especially  one  with  a scientific 
tendency.  It  would  tend  to  absorb  the  energy  which  otherwise 
might  lead  to  vicious  habits,  for  vice  was  only  misdirected  energy, 
as  dirt  was  only  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  Photography  W 
amateurs  to  look  about  them,  and  take  an  interest  in  nature 
and  its  varied  aspects,  and  to  preserve  reminiscences  of  places 
they  had  visited.  He  then  called  upon  Mr.  Woolnough,  who,  in 
a few  appropriate  words,  proposed.  “That  this  meeting  form 
itself  into  a Photographic  A s >ciation.”  A.  F.  Penraven  seconded, 
and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  carrisd.  F.  Mason  moved, 
and  J.  Cash  seconded,  “ That  the  annual  subscription  be  five 
shillings.”  The  names  of  those  willing  to  join  the  Association 
were  then  asked  for,  and  twenty-two  were  given  in.  E.  R.  Pringle 
w.as  un.inimously  elected  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A 
provisional  Committee  to  formulate  rules  and  arrange  details  was 
formed  of  the  following  gentlemen  ; Messrs.  Adlard,  Cade, 
Woolnough,  Cash,  Wiggin,  and  Penraven.  It  was  also  unani- 
mously agreed  that  J.  D.  Piqier  be  a^ked  to  be  the  Pre.sident  of 
the  Association,  and  H.  H.  P.  Powles  and  Fr.ank  Maion  were 
elected  Vice-Presidents. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  hshl  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Surrey 
Stieet,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  6lh,  the  president  (.Mr. 
Councillor  Firth)  in  the  chair. 

The  formal  business  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Crowder 
asked  if  nothiug  could  be  done  to  secure  to  the  members  a 
reduced  railway  fare  to  place  i of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
after  the  principle  of  the  “ Fisherman’s  Tickets.” 

The  Chair.man  said  the  various  Railway  Comp  luies  had  been 
petitioned  some  time  ago,  but  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
make  any  reduction.  Probably  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
amateurs  since  thoie  petitions  were  presented  would  add  greater 
weight  to  any  qietition  if  presented  now. 

The  medals  won  in  the  annual  competition  were  then  presented 
by  the  President  to  the  successful  comp.titjrs,  Messrs.  Hibbert 
and  J.  Taylor. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  success  of  three  members  of  this 
Association  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Taylor, 
and  the  Hon.  Sscretary  having  obtained  four  medals  amongst 
them. 

Mr.  Platts  then  read  his  paqier  on  “The  Stereoscope,”  which 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  Having  given  particulars 
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of  the  invention  of  the  stereoscope,  and  noticing  the  various  kinds 
of  instruments  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  employed,  he 
gave  some  interesting  particulars  on  the  making  of  stereographs. 

Mr.  BauBKU  exhibited  a portable  stereoscope,  and  some 
American  sized  stereographs.  He  stated  these  photographs  were 
taken  on  8 by  5 plates  with  the  lenses  4 inches  apart. 

Mr.  Bro.mlf.7  also  exhibited  a stereoscope  and  slides  which 
were  of  excellent  quality,  and  were  much  admired. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  March  6,  J.  Traii.i,  Taylor  in  the 
chair,  James  Cole  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Freshwater  exhibited  a very  portable  form  of  oxhydrogen 
lantern,  which,  while  containing  the  most  perfect  optical  arrange- 
ments, occupied  no  more  space  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  lenses  and  jet.  The  jet  was  a blow-through  of  very 
light  pattern,  but  perfect  in  performance.  In  fact,  the  wh)le 
arrangement  might  be  described  as  a “ pocket  lantern,”  with 
more  justice  than  some  so-called  “ pocket  ” cameras  can.  Mr. 
Freshwater  then  passed  through  a number  of  slides,  dividing 
them  into  three  classes — hand-painted,  hand-coloured  photo- 
graphic copies  from  engravings,  and  hand-coloured  photographs 
from  nature. 

The  President  then  passed  through  forty  choice  hand-painted 
slides  selected  from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Westley, 
and  lent  by  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  and  llayment. 

A large  collection  from  the  stock  of  VV.  0.  Hughes  followed. 

A number  of  comic  and  mechanical  slides  were  then  shown, 
the  display  termiaatiiig  with  a few  plain  photographic  slides  of 
microscopical  and  landscape  subjects.  Many  of  the  slides  were 
framed,  but  during  the  exhibition  of  the  unframed  ones, 
Hughes’s  instantaneous  carrier  was  used,  the  simple  and  in- 
genious eclipsing  arrangement  exciting  much  interest,  although 
it  was  generally  wished  that  it  could  be  made  to  work  more 
quietly. 

E.  Clifton  then  exhibited  and  explained  James’s  magnesium 
flash  lamp,  which  had  been  sent  for  that  purpo.se  by  the 
patentee. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  March  20,  there  will  be  an  informal 
hand-to-hand  exhibition  of  work  by  member.s.  Those  possess- 
ing other  photographs  of  interest  are  also  requested  to  note  that 
such  will  be  acceptable. 


®alh  in  tfec  .Sifubio. 

Dallmeyer’s  New  Rectilinear  Landscape  Lens. — With 
respect  to  this  instrument  we  may  now  say  that  we  have  additional 
evidence  of  its  value,  a friend  who  is  in  the  habit  of  making  nega- 
tives for  photo-lithography  having  reported  in  very  high  terms  as 
to  its  superiority,  as  regards  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  image, 
to  a doublet ; it  being  of  course  understood  that  it  is  only 
available  when  a comparatively  narrow  angle  of  view  is 
included.  With  respect  to  the  lettering  under  the  diagram  last 
week,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in  each 
case  one  word  indicating  the  quality  of  the  glass  used  was  spaced 
too  far  out  towards  the  East  tif  the  plan,  thus  coming  under 
the  dotted  circle  indicative  of  the  maximum  working  aperture, 
lu  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  accompanying  text  would  make  all 
clear  to  an  attentive  reader,  we  reproduce  the  diagram  of  the 
new  lens,  and  with  the  words  better  placed. 


Photography  and  Meteorology  Exhibition. — The  Royal 
M eteorological  Society’s  ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  Instruments, 
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which  will,  as  previously  stated,  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  2.5,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Society’s  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  instant, 
wilt  remain  open  till  the  23rd  instant.  The  exhibition  is  devoted 
to  apparatus  connected  with  atmospheric  electricity,  including 
lightning  conductors,  photographs  of  lightning,  and  damaged 
objects,  &c.  A collection  of  some  fifty  photographs  of  flashes  of 
lightning  from  various  parts  of  the  world  will  be  shown,  as  well  as 
some  curious  and  interesting  effects  of  damage  by  lightning, 
including  the  clothes  of  a man  torn  oflf  his  body  by  lightning,  &c. 
Persons  not  fellows,  wishing  to  visit  the  exhibition,  can  obtain 
tickets  on  application  to  W.  Marriott,  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  30,  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 

Ham.mond’s  Cycle  Log-Book. — A compact  little  volume  for 
the  pocket,  which,  even  without  alteration,  might  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  wanderer  with  the  camera.  For  6d.  we  have  some 
100  pages,  all  ruled  in  table  form.  The  size  is  a convenient  one 
for  the  pocket,  5 by  4 inches.  The  publisher  is  Hammond, 
136,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 

A Durable  Mixed  and  Concentrated  Pyro  Developer. — 
F.  Kaderauck,  of  Briinn,  gives  a modification  of  Dr.  Lohse’s 
concentrated  developer,  as  follows  : — 


Distilled  water  

400 

c.  cm. 

Carbonate  soda 

25 

grammes 

C,arbonate  potassa 

25 

Carbonate  ammonia 

10 

}» 

Sulphite  soda 

160 

Dissolve  with  heat  and  cool  quickly,  then  arid  pyro,  18  c.  cm. 
The  brown  solution  is  carefully  filtered,  and  kept  in  a cool,  dark 
place.  It  keeps  a long  while.  For  use,  say  for  cabinet  plate, 
take  40  c.  cm.  of  water,  and  add  10  c.  cm.  of  the  developer.  If 
the  plate  has  been  fully  timed,  the  image  will  quickly  appear. 
The  colour  of  the  negative  is  grey,  like  that  produced  by  oxalate, 
affording  brilliant  prints.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  exposure, 
do  not  add  at  once  the  whole  10  c.  cm.  of  developer,  but  proceed 
gradually,  and  have  ready  the  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
For  under-exposed  plate,  add  one  or  two  drops  more  of  ammonia 
(1-20);  but  it  is  preferable  to  reduce  the  normal  developer  (10-40) 
with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  water,  and,  after  all  the 
details  come  up,  to  apply  fresh,  strong  developer  (10-40),  finally 
strengthening  with  bromide. — American  Journal  of  Photography, 

The  Sensitiveness  of  the  Eye  for  Different  Colours  — 
According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Herr  H.  Ebert,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye  varies  for  different  colours.  By  lamp- 
light it  is  by  far  the  greatest  for  green.  After  green,  the  eye 
appears  most  sensitive  for  red,  then  for  greenish-blue,  yellow, 
and  least  sensitive  for  blue.— iScieuft^c  News. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  March 
21st  will  be  “Atmospheric  Influence  on  Exposure.” 


(Jornsponbfnts. 

J.  Nickerson. — The  charge  of  Cl  for  these  negafives  fakea  away 
from  home  is  a very  small  oae,  and  it  is  ijuite  evident  that  the 
lady  has  very  little  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  involved.  That 
the  full  amount  could  bj  recovered  by  law  wo  have  little  doubt. 
The  letter  has  been  returned  to  you. 

F.  Roux. — Only  at  thcallress  given  in  the  review. 

W.  K.  Kennav. — 5Ve  think  every  rea  ler  interested  in  the  matter 
will  recognize  at  once  the  worthlessness  of  the  patent. 

A.  Freyer  Evans. — A photographic  objective  is  usually  only  cor- 
rected fur  two  positions  in  the  spectrum,  and  ordinarily  there 
would  be  a little  ditlerence,  but  not  enough  to  bj  of  any  practical 
iuipurtancc. 

P.  H.  Emerson. — The  further  sugge.stions  are  v.iluable,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  carry  them  out.  and  wc  will  write  to  you. 

Pyro. — If  the  argentometer  registers,  the  indiration  will  be  48. 
Perhaps  you  did  not  dissolve  9G0  grains,  but  only  2 ounces. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  sold  by  the  I'roy  ounce  of  480  grains. 

O.  E.  C. — 1.  The  second  we  have  not  tried,  but  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  to  choose  between  No.  1 and  No.  3.  2.  Quito  as 
quick,  and,  taking  an  average,  about  equal  in  definition.  The 
former,  however,  gives  a less  flat  field. 

J.  A.  Robinson. — The  question  is  so  purely  a legal  one  that  wo 
hesitate  to  give  any  answer ; but  our  impression  is  that  various 
decisions  regarding  the  point  are  by  no  means  in  accord  with  each 
other. 

Several  Answers  are  postponed  till  next  week. 
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ENLARGING. 

Perhaps  among  subjects  of  ordinary  discussion  in 
photographic  circles,  nothing  is  so  frequently  argued 
and  re-argued  and  presented  in  its  various  bearings  as  that 
of  making  copies  of  photographs  on  an  enlarged  scale  ; and, 
indeed,  now  that  rapid  bromide  paper  is  in  the  hands  of 
almost  every  photographic  worker,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  it  is  the  exception  to  find  anyone  who  has 
not  made  enlargements,  more  or  less  successful,  from  his 
negatives. 

The  ideal  enlarged  photograph  is  the  image  projected 
on  the  screen  by  a good  optical  lantern,  and  indeed  no 
permanent  photograph  can  compare  for  brilliancy  with  a 
well-lighted  lantern  projection  from  a suitable  transparency. 
Many  amateurs  understand  this  so  well  that  they  make  a 
point  of  never  exhibiting  to  their  friends  any  prints  of 
ordinary  enlargements,  but  only  showing  their  photo- 
graphs as  the  fleeting  images  of  the  optical  lantern,  at 
the  same  time  remarking  as  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
same  images  can  be  fixed  on  the  sensitive  surface,  leav- 
ing the  spectators  to  suppose  that  if  the  exhibitor  did 
care  to  make  paper  pictures  they  would  have  all  the  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  of  the  lantern  images.  Moreover,  the 
lazy  and  disobliging  amateur  who  adopts  this  course  is 
in  a position  to  decline  to  give  copies  of  his  photographs 
without  appearing  to  be  ungenerous,  for  he  can  explain, 
“ I have  not  even  got  the  apparatus  for  making  paper 
prints.” 

The  greater  attractions  of  the  projection  image  over 
any  kind  of  enduring  photograph  were  quite  under- 
stood by  an  enterjjrising  commercial  photographer  who, 
in  the  wet  collodion  days,  nourished  in  a fashionable 
sea-side  resort ; and,  moreover,  this  gentleman  well 
knew  how  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  his  own  advantage. 
When  a sitter  whom  M.  D’Areslyde  judged  to  control 
a large  amount  of  wealth  had  been  photographed, 
he  would  take  the  sitter  round  and  show  him  some 
attractive  and  excellent  works  of  art — with  which  he  knew 
how  to  make  his  premises  attractive—  and  presently  would 
lead  him  into  a darkened  apartment,  where  on  the  screen 
was  projected  at  full  length  a picture  from  the  negative  just 
taken.  He  then  would  explain  that  the  ;issistant  who  deve- 
loped the  plate  must  have  been  struck  with  the  very  excep- 
tional suitability  of  the  negative  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
largement, and  had  evidently  been  making  experiments  ; 
after  which  he  hinted  as  to  how  sad  it  would  be  if  such  an 
exceptional  chance  of  securing  a fine  enlargement  were 
thrown  away.  It  is  said  that  in  about  two  cases  out  of 
three  he  secured  an  order  for  a large  picture  ; and  this  was 
in  the  time  when  enlargements  were  comparatively  seldom 
seen,  and  realised  high  prices. 

M.  D’areslyde’s  plan  of  working  was  this : A signal  w.n» 
given  for  an  extra  plate  to  be  put  in  the  bath,  and  this  waj 


arranged  in  a set  copying  camera,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
negative  was  fixed  and  partially  washed,  the  exposure 
for  the  transparency  could  be  made,  and  generally  in  about 
five  minutes  afterwards  the  transparency  was  ready  for 
the  lantern. 

Although  photographic  images  projected  by  the  op- 
tical lantern  look  so  attractive,  it  is  certainly  not  true 
that  the  lantern  method  of  projection  gives  the  best 
results  when  it  is  desired  to  impress  the  enlarged  image 
on  a sensitive  surface,  as  unless  everything  is  in  excellent 
adjustment  and  the  illuininant  is  small,  there  is  an  in- 
equality of  lighting  which  seriously  mars  the  result.  In 
spite  of  this,  a large  number  of  amateurs  continue  to 
employ  a simple  lantern  of  the  Sciopticon  type,  and 
they  may  be  expected  to  continue  do  so  on  account  of  the 
numerous  conveniences  which  this  arrangement  offers  to 
the  occasional  worker,  and  especially  to  the  worker  who 
has  but  little  chance  of  operating  by  daylight. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  may  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  this  is, 
that  when,  owing  to  defects  in  the  optical  system, 
there  is  inequality  of  illumination,  an  improvement 
may  be  effected  by  interposing  a piece  of  fine  ground 
glass  between  the  condenser  and  the  transparency. 

The  professional  photographer,  on  the  .other  hand, 
generally  piefers  to  make  his  enlargements  by  day- 
light, as  he  can  so  often  find  time  to  do  this  in  the 
intervals  between  other  occupations,  and  ordinarily  he 
employs  a very  simple  arrangement ; a sheet  of  fine 
ground  glass  set  in  the  wall  of  the  dark  room,  a pair  of 
adjustalne  grooves  to  hold  the  negative  in  front  of  this,  a 
large  movable  wooden  screen  in  the  centre  of  which  can  be 
fixed  one  of  the  lenses  used  in  the  studio,  and  a kind  of  easel 
on  which  the  sensitive  pajier  can  be  stretched,  often  being 
the  sum  total  of  his  arrangements. 

Now  that  the  bright  weather  is  coming,  we  would  urge 
on  all  to  give  due  attention  to  enlarging-work,  and 
abundant  details  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
PnoTOGRAPHic  News.  Those  desirous  to  know  rather 
more  about  the  arrangements  for  enlarging  by  d.ay- 
light  can  refer  to  an  article  on  page  3.3  of  our  present 
volume. 

Of  late  there  hiis  been  a slight  reaction  in  favour  of 
large  portraits  taken  direct,  but  only  a very  slight  re- 
action ; not  enough  to  revive  the  manufacture  of  tlie 
enormous  portrait  lenses  of  twenty  years  ago.  Most  of 
the  large  direct  portraits  of  the  present  day  are  taken 
with  slow  lenses,  which  would  have  been  almost  useless 
for  such  purposes  in  the  wet-plate  days.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  suitable  lenses  for  making  a large  direct  por- 
trait on  a gelatino-bromide  pLate  is  a long-focus  view-lens 
of  the  old  type — such  an  instrument  as  one  may  often 
Ti'iv  *»t  Stevens’  Sale  Rooms  for  a sovereign,  or  even 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  conespoudence  relating  to  the  Aw^ai-ds  for 
Lenses  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer : — 

25,  Kewman  !<treet,  London,  March,  I2th,  1888. 

To  THE  Executive  Committee,  Photoqkapiiic  Exhibitiox, 
Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Gentlemen, — I should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me, 
officially,  what  system  of  examination  was  adopted  by  the  jury 
ou  lenses,  in  arriving  at  the  result  you  have  recently  published. 
I ask  for  the  following  reasons  : — Only  one  portrait  lens  was  taken 
from  my  exhibit  for  examination,  and  this  works  at  an  intensity 
^ gre.ater,  I believe,  than  that  of  any  other  maker  in  the 
Exhibition  (excepting  one  of  my  own,  the  C series,  working  at 
olj,  and  therefore  more  rapidly  than  any  other  lens  made).  It 
is  not  within  my  province,  as  an  exhibitor,  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  exhibits,  but  if  comparisons  of  lenses  be  made,  I wish 
to  point  out  that  they  should  be  carried  out  on  an  equal  basis- — 
i.e.,  to  judge  of  the  superiority  of  one  over  another,  they  should 
be  identical  in  aperture,  focal  length,  &c.  As  has  already  been 
demonstrated  from  a discussion  in  one  of  the  leading  photo- 
graphic journals,  Voigtlander’s  “ Euryscope  ” Portrait  Lenses 
are  constructed  ou  the  same  lines  as  my  “ Rectilinear  Portrait.’’ 
Two  of  this  type,  working  at  j,  were  among  my  exhibits, 
but  were  not  even  looked  at.  Again,  one  of  the  chief  tests  of 
the  excellence  of  a portrait  lens  is  its  actinism,  and  1 am  informed 
that  no  actual  ('photographs  were  taken.  I wish  also  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  features  in  my 
exhibit  was  “ Optical  Lantern  Lenses  and  Condensers,”  and  that 
these  were  also  entirely  overlooked.  Your  e.arly  reply  will  oblige 
— Yours  faithfully  (pro  J.  H.  D.allmeyer), 

Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer. 

Fhotcxjruphic  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.,  March  12,  1888. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Esq.,  25,  Newman  Street,  W. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  just  to  hand,  you 
must  permit  me  to  point  out  that  Rule  XIII.  was  expressly  pro- 
vided to  prevent  any  such  correspondence  respecting  the  judging 
as  your  letter  would  inevitably  lead  to,  and  the  committee, 
having  entrusted  the  matter  to  the  judges,  cannot  go  beyond 
their  own  and  your  rule. — Yours  very  truly,  J.  F.  Peasqood 

(Mem.  Executive  Committee). 

25,  Neumian  Street,  London,  March  15</i,  1888. 

To  TUE  Executive  Committee,  Photograitiic  Exiiirition, 
Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Gentlemen, — I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  favour  in  repl3'  to 
my  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  Before  entering  as  an  exhibitor,  I 
of  course  made  myself  acquainted  with  all  your  rules,  and 
scarcely  think  that  the  terms  of  my  enquiry  can  be  construed 
into  a contravention  of  any  one  of  them  ; certainly  not  as  an 
inclination  for  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  jurj’.  My  in- 
terest and  curiosity  only,  as  an  optician,  have  been  aroused  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  judging  of  lenses  was  performed,  and 
it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  extremely  instructive,  and  of 
great  practical  utility,  were  it  more  ycnerally  known  ; also, 
how  the  comparison  of  different  lenses  on  unequal  bases  is  made. 
If  you  are  not  .already  in  possession  of  this  interesting  method, 
you  will,  I am  sure,  have  no  objection  to  obtaining  it  for  me  from 
the  judges,  who  h.ave  .arrived  .at  the  published  results  presumably 
by  the  means  I have  indicated.  Knowing,  as  I do,  your  desire 
for  the  dissemination  of  photographic  knowledge,  I trust  you  will 
do  all  in  your  power  to  afford  me  this  valuable  information. 
Thanking  you  for  your  courtesj’,  and  in  anticipation  of  your 
reply,  I am,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully  (pro  J.  11.  Dallmeyer), 

Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer. 

Photographic  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.,  March  16</i,  1888. 

Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  yesterd.ay  to  h.and,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  glad  to  learn  from  it  that  you  have  no  inclination 
to  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  jury.  They  are  quite 
sure  that  any  one  so  well  versed  as  yourself  in  business  matters 
must  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  abiding  by  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  rules,  and  to  enter  upon  a discussion  as 
desired  by  you  would  be  a departure  from  them.  Thanking 
you  for  your  recognition  of  our  desire  to  be  useful  in  the  dis- 
semination of  photographic  knowledge, — We  beg  to  remain, 
very  faithfully  yours. 

The  Executive  Committee  (per  J.  F.  Peasgood). 


NAMING  AND  NUMBERING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  C.  BRANGWIN  BARNES. 

On  the  back  of  most  photographic  mounts  will  be  found  a 
•space  for  a registered  number,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
th.at  number  will  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  either  that  the  negative  from  which 
the  print  was  produced  had,  at  the  time  of  issue,  no 
registered  number,  or  that  the  presence  of  a number  w.as 
unnecessary.  In  either  case  the  space  left  would  seem  to 
be  also  unnecessary.  I am  not  aware  what  system  is  in 
general  use  for  naming  and  numbering  negatives,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  portraits  of  different  sitters 
some  system  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  practice  I find 
the  best  way  of  registering  the  names  of  sitters  is  to  have 
a printed  form  filled  in  in  the  reception  room  and  sent  into 
the  studio  by  the  sitter,  giving  the  name  and  .address,  to- 
gether with  the  size  and  style  of  picture,  .and  the  number 
of  positions  required.  The  operator  by  this  means  is  saved 
much  unnecessary  pal.aver,  and  should  write  the  name,  &c., 
on  the  edge  of  each  plate,  either  with  lead  pencil,  or  scratch 
it  through  the  film  with  .a  fine  needle  directly  the  plate  is 
taken  from  the  slide,  and  previous  to  development.  Tlie 
date  of  the  month  and  year  should  .also  be  added,  as  they 
m.ay  be  of  use  for  future  reference.  I do  not  agree  with 
numbering  the  negative  at  the  time  of  sitting,  as  if  two 
or  three  positions  are  taken  and  each  numbered,  and  the 
order  is  afterw.ards  given  from  one  position  only,  it  would 
leave  one  or  more  numbers  vacant.  It  is  certainly  unwise 
to  register  and  jiack  away  negatives  which  have  not  been 
approved,  together  with  those  that  h.ave,  as  in  the  event  of 
extra  orders  being  received  there  is  a considerable  chance 
of  the  wrong  negative  being  printed,  thus  causing  a con- 
sider,able  waste  of  time  and  material. 

Again,  if  only  one  number  is  given  to  the  series  of  posi- 
tions, aud  a distinguishing  letter  added,  as  249a  half- 
length  standing,  249u  vignette,  249c  half-length  sitting, 
there  is  still  a possibility — not  to  say  probability — of  all 
the  positions  being  rejected,  and  a re-sitting  being  asked 
for.  In  this  event  it  would  be  necessary  to  either  search 
back  for  the  old  number  and  again  use  it,  or  give  a fresh 
one,  and  thus  leave  the  old  oue  vacant.  The  plan  I would 
propose  is  to  number  up  the  whole  season’s  neg.atives  at 
its  close,  intimating  on  the  card  mounts,  or  on  price  lists 
or  receipt  forms,  that  name  aud  address  only  .are  required 
to  accompany  extra  orders. 

During  the  season  I would — in  point  of  fact  I do— store 
the  negatives  after  each  order  is  printed  in  alphabetical 
order,  keeping  all  the  A’s  together,  and  so  on.  I place 
each  separate  negative  in  a ]>.aper  b.ag  or  envelope,  with 
the  name  and  style  of  picture  written  legibly  on  the  out- 
side, aud  then  stack  them  iu  their  lettem,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  an  order  for  further  copies  being  received  before 
the  neg.ative  is  uurabered,  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  to 
find  it.  When  the  dark  days  of  winter  approach  there  is 
usually  jileuty  of  time  to  spare  for  the  further  work  of 
numbering  .and  registering,  which  should  also  be  done 
aliihabetically.  A large  book  should  be  kept  for  this  j)ur- 
pose,  and  allotted  out  in  spaces  for  A’s,  B’s,  &c.  The 
negatives  should  then  be  numbered,  and  the  corresponding 
number  be  attached  to  the  name  aud  address  iu  the  book, 
the  entries  in  which  will  read  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
■1110.  Anderson,  Miss  J.  ...  Lowndes  size  ...  Half-standing. 
4111.  ' Anderson,  Mr.  ...  ,,  „ ...  Vignette. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  a negative  can  thus  be 
easily  found  by  reference  to  the  book.  Each  fifty  cartes 
or  cabinets,  and  each  twenty-five  whole-plates  or  12  by  10, 
should  then  be  packed  together  in  brown  paper — or  pre- 
ferably canvas,  .as  it  stands  the  wear  better — and  legibly- 
numbered  on  the  outside  thus,  4,101  to  4,150,  aud  these 
packets  then  placed  iu  their  proper  order  on  shelves,  where 
they  can  be  got  at  easily.  Once  a negative  has  been  num- 
bered, the  number  can  be  affixed  to  the  prints  comjirisiug 
an  extra  or  repeat  order,  or  not,  at  the  will  of  the  photo- 
grapher. 
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In  business,  where  the  number  of  sitters  is  large,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  negatives  should  be  sent  up  to  the 
finishing  room  together  with  the  proof  prints  to  avoid 
any  mistakes  in  sending  home,  it  being  sometimes  a 
difficult  matter  to  reraeniber  who  is  who  out  of  a consi- 
derable number  of  persons  taken  on  the  same  day  ; while 
if  the  system  of  naming  the  negatives  from  the  slips  is  in 
vogue,  and  the  proofs  are  sent  home  from  these  names, 
there  need  be  no  mistake.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
addressing  photographs  to  go  by  post,  as  a wrongly 
directed  packet  usually  takes  a considerable  time  to'  find 
its  way  back  to  the  sender,  and  when  it  does  so  it  is 
usually  considerably  the  worse  for  its  travels,  the  corners 
being,  in  most  cases,  irretrievably  ruined,  and  the  faces 
of  the  photographs  being,  in  many  instances,  covered  with 
scratches  and  abrasions  caused  by  their  rubbing  together. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  Kennington  for  Ken- 
sington, or  Campden  Hill  for  Camden  Town,  if  attention 
is  not  kept  on  the  work  in  hand  ; and  I would  suggest  that 
the  day  book  be  always  referred  to  for  any  address  that 
is  not  quite  so  plain  as  it  might  be  on  the  negative. 

When  the  order  comes  in,  the  negatives  should  be  plainly 
marked  in  the  top  left  hand  corner,  in  pencil  or  ink,  with 
the  number  of  copies  required  from  each  before  sending 
into  the  printing  room,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a wrong 
number  being  printed,  reference  can  easily  be  made  ; be- 
sides which,  if  twelve  of  one  position,  and  six  of  another 
are  ordered  at  first,  and  an  extra  order  follows  “ from  the 
best”  or  “from  the  one  I had  twelve  of,”  the  number  on 
the  corner  of  the  negative  will  at  once  show  which  is  the 
required  one.  This  number  need  never  be  confounded 
with  the  registered  number  of  the  negative  itself,  which 
should  be  on  the  right  hand  top  corner,  and  scratched 
through  the  film  with  a needle  point.  Negatives  which 
are  rejected,  or  from  which  no  prints  are  ordered,  should 
be  put  on  one  side  for  a few  weeks,  and  then  destroyed 
(that  is  to  say,  when  another  position  of  the  same  person 
has  been  ordered)  ; but  in  the  event  of  no  order  being 
received  at  all,  as  does  happen  in  some  few  instances,  they 
should  be  packed  away  marked  “ proofs  not  ordered.’’ 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  MEDICINE 
AND  ALLIED  SCIENCE. 

BY  DR.  D.  G.  THOMSON,  M.A.* 

Among  the  many  sciences  which  have  benefited  by  the  uses  and 
application  of  photography,  none,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  astronomy,  has  profited  more  than  the  art  science  of  medi- 
cine. 

Although  photography  has  been  in  use  for  about  fifty  years, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  that  men  have  seen  the  many 
valuable  uses  the  younger  art-science  may  be  put  to,  to  aid  the 
much  more  ancient  art-science  of  medicine,  this  being  probably 
due  to  the  great  advances  made  in  our  knowledge  of  photo- 
mechanical printing  methods  and  the  introduction  of  gelatino- 
bromide  dry  plates.  Without  further  preamble  I will  at  once  de- 
scribe in  what  particulars  photography  is  most  useful  in  medical 
science,  not  necessarily  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  but  as 
they  occur  to  my  mind. 

Firstly,  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  the  basis  of  all  medical 
study,  photography  renders  valuable  help  by  the  accurate  repre- 
sentations it  can  give  of  the  organs  of  the  body  and  their  relative 
position  to  one  another.  Drawings  vary  in  truthful  delineation, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  his  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, and  are  further  handicapped  by  having  to  be  done  hur- 
riedly. Not  so  in  photography.  The  modern  method  of 
freezing  whole  or  parts  of  bodies,  making  sections  through 
them,  and  photographing  with  orchrochromatic  precautions, 
those  sections  give  absolutely  correct  views  of  those  parts  ob- 
tainable in  no  other  way.  Freezing  is  resorted  to  as  certain  of 
the  viscera  are  flaccid,  and  cannot  be  examined  without  altering 
their  shape  and  position.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  frozen 
sections  of  women  dying  enceinte,  photographs  of  which  illus- 
trate modern  text-books  on  obstetrics. 

Quite  recently.  Dr.  Arthur  Thomson  has  been  employing 


photography  very  successfully  in  delineating  the  facial  angle 
and  contours  of  the  skull  of  various  races  ; and  he  has  done 
this  not  merely  by  photographing  a skull  in  profile  of  one  race, 
and  comparing  it  with  a skull  in  another  race,  but  he  has  ran- 
sacked museums,  and  with  great  skill  and  labour  produced  a 
valuable  typical  “ composite  ” of  very  many  skulls  of  each  race, 
and  thus  arrived  at  much  more  correct  and  average  types  of  the 
crania  of  the  various  ethnological  varieties  of  man. 

I could  enlarge  on  the  advantages  anatomy  has  derived  from 
photography,  but  must  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  medical 
study — from  the  dry  bones  of  anatomy  to  the  living  processes 
of  physiology. 

The  functions  and  mechanism  of  the  eye,  from  a photographic 
point  of  view,  have  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  many  of 
you  by  a fellow  member  of  the  Camera  Club  (Dr.  Lindsay 
Johnstone),  in  a learned  article  published  in  the  “ Club  Pro- 
ceedings,” at  the  end  of  which  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  : “ The 
perception  of  form  and  colour  is  a vast  subject,  and  although  we 
are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  problem,  yet  daily  facts  are 
pouring  in,  and  we  look  to  the  teachings  of  photography  more 
than  to  any  other  science  to  find  an  answer  to  those  two  mighty 
problems — What  is  sight  ? What  is  perception  of  colour  ? 

Then,  in  giving  us  accurate  drawings  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the 
larynx  or  voice-box,  photography  has  rendered  aid  to  the  physio- 
logists who  investigate  and  describe  the  mechanism  of  that  won- 
derful musical  instrument,  the  human  larynx.  This  has  been 
done  by  Brown  and  Behnke,  who  photographed  the  images 
thrown  on  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  produced  by  the  various 
movements  of  the  vocal  cords  or  strings. 

Similarly,  the  fundus,  or  back  of  the  eye,  has  been  photo- 
graphed through  the  pupil,  and  reliable  pictures  taken  of  normal 
and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  retina. 

In  physiology,  however,  the  greatest  practical  use  photo- 
graphy has  been  put  to  is  in  the  study  of  locomotion.  The 
various  movements  performed  in  the  acts  of  walking,  running, 
and  leaping,  both  in  man  and  in  the  horse,  and,  also,  more 
recently,  the  flight  of  birds,  have  been  studied  by  means  of  in- 
stantaneous photographs,  taken  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  second. 
Marey,  in  France,  and  Muybridge,  in  England,  who  are  in  the 
van  of  this  method  of  research,  obtain  photo-chronographic  pic- 
tures which  show  not  only  the  limb  of  a mammal,  or  the  wing 
of  a bird  in  the  various  positions  it  assumes  during  flight,  but 
also  its  positions  in  space  and  time.  The  images  thus  obtained 
he  placed  in  the  zootrope,  and  in  thus  re-composing  them  got  the 
impression  of  a mammal  running  or  a bird  flying. 

Marey  goes  so  far  as  to  hope  that  by  photo-chronography  we 
may  arrive  at  a true  knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of 
flight,  and  that  possibly  then,  and  then  only,  will  flying  machines 
be  constructed  with  some  probability  of  succe.ss.  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a triumph  for  photography. 

1 would  refer  my  hearers  to  a very  interesting  account  of  the 
photo-chronography  of  the  flight  of  birds  in  a recent  number  of 
Nature,  by  Professor  Marey,  where  he  also  states  that  he  intends 
to  make  extended  photographic  studies  of  the  flight  of  bii  ds 
from  the  top  of  the  Eififel  Tower  being  erected  for  the  next  Paris 
Exhibition. 

In  medicine  and  surgery  the  uses  of  photography  consist 
mainly  in  the  accurate  portrayal  of  various  diseases.  In  surgery 
photography  is  extensively  used  to  illustrate  deformities,  injuries, 
and  tumours  in  living  subjects  ; and  many  hospitals  have  photo- 
graphic appliances  and  dark  room  for  the  rapid  and  accurate 
pictorial  delineation  of  those  cases.  I remember  a dozen  years 
ago,  as  a student,  seeing  artists  drawing  pictures  of  deformities 
and  tumours  in  the  wards,  taking  hours  to  do  it,  often  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  the  patient,  and  with  but  sorry  results  ; 
now  either  a professional  or  skilled  amateur  gets  infinitely  better 
and  more  reliable  results  in  a few  seconds,  to  the  great  conveni- 
ence of  the  patient. 

In  medicine,  skin  diseases,  insanity,  and  the  study  of  bacteri- 
ology are  in  the  departments  in  which  photography  is  of  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  service.  To  take  the  first  named, 
several  atlases  of  skin  diseases  have  been  prepared  from  photo- 
graphs. Those,  however,  have  the  defect  of  being  printed  from 
what  would  be  called  technically  good  negatives,  whereas,  as 
colour  is  all  important,  they  would  be  much  better  if  fully 
exposed  very  thin  negatives  were  taken,  printed  from  lightly  on 
rough  paper,  and  then  coloured.  Then  in  insanity,  the  plan  of 
photographing  patients  on  admission  to  the  asylum  is  pursued 
' " ;n  ny  institutions  for  the  insane,  not  altogether  as  in  prisons 
fur  purposes  of  identification  in  the  event  of  escape,  but  as  con- 
stituting the  best  description  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
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patient,  as  to  physiognomy  and  posture  possible.  Those  photos 
are  pasted  in  the  case-books,  and,  with  others  taken  during  the 
course  or  termination  of  the  attack  of  insanity,  when  reason 
has  resumed  its  sway  over  the  play  of  the  features  and  the 
expression  of  the  emotions,  form  most  valuable  accessories  to 
the  history  of  the  case.  Asylum  photography,  of  which  I have 
had  considerable  experience,  having  photographed  over  a thou- 
sand lunatics,'  often  taxes  all  the  patience  and  resources  of  the 
operator.  Talk  about  the  perpetual  motion  of  a restless  child, 
it  is  nothing  to  an  acutely  maniacal  sitter.  The  usual  resources 
of  the  professional  portraitist  to  arrest  a child’s  attention  while 
the  pneumatic  release  is  being  manipulated,  such  as  the  un- 
expected performance  of  a musical  box,  or  a suddenly  exhibited 
caged  bird,  would  only  excite  such  a sitter  to  make  tracks  for 
the  photographer  ; and  I am  always  ready  when  I see  a sudden 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  to  shoulder 
my  tripod  and  camera,  and  seek  the  seclusion  of  the  dark  room 
and  leave  my  sitter  to  calm  himself  with  a little  argument  with 
the  attendant. 

The  many  dodges  pursued  by  the  prison  photographers  are  of 
great  use — e.g.,  when  a patient  refuses  to  sit,  to  pose  and  pre- 
tend to  photograph  the  attendant,  whilst  really  doing  the  ob- 
jector. 

One  patient,  I remember,  I could  never  induce  to  enter  the 
studio,  and  I need  not  tell  you  that  moral  suasion  is  the  only 
system  in  vogue  now-a-days  in  managing  the  insane  ; so  I took 
my  camera  and  stand  one  day  into  the  garden  where  he  was 
exercising,  to  have  a shot  at  him  : but,  of  course,  when  all  was 
ready  he  espied  me,  and  I had  just  time  to  save  my  apparatus, 
by  putting  it  over  a hedge,  when  he  was  upon  me,  and  was  rather 
cross  at  not  having  succeeded  in  putting  his  foot  through  the 
camera.  I may  add  that  a few  days  later,  on  my  promising  to 
forward  copies  of  his  photo  to  each  member  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  House  of  Commons,  he  condescended  to  sit.  However, 
even  those  difficulties  will  be  completely  overcome  when  detective 
cameras  are  perfected.  Detective  cameras,  although  still  far  from 
perfect,  have  been  wonderfully  improved  of  late,  and  will  doubt- 
less prove  of  much  use  in  medical  photography. 

Composite  photography  promised  at  one  time  to  be  much  em- 
ployed in  photographing  the  subjects  of  certain  diseases.  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  took  up  this  subject  with  his  usual  thoroughness 
and  skill,  and  attempted  to  obtain  what  he  considered  a type  of 
face  to  be  met  with  in  those  suffering  from  consumption.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  there  is  anything  of  real  scientific  value 
in  such  types.  Consumption,  as  we  know,  affects  people  of  all 
ages,  nationalities,  and  bodily  constitutions  ; and  a type,  if  taken 
from  a l.arge  enough  number  of  cases,  would  probably  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  type  of  face  in  the  healthy.  Not  so  in 
the  ethnological  work  on  skulls,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Thomson,  above- 
mentioned,  where  composite  photography,  in  spite  of  the 
ridicule  cast  upon  it  by  some  writers,  appears  to  be  of  real 
scientific  value. 

Now,  a few  words  on  the  uses  of  photography  in  bacteriology. 
Most  of  you  know  that  the  modern  theory  of  many  fevers  and 
epidemic  diseases  is  that  they  are  due  to  the  entry  into  the 
system  of  bacteria — exceedingly  minute  organised  bodies 
occupying  a place  in  nature  on  the  borderkand  division  of  plants 
and  animals.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  certain  specified  bacteria 
or  bacilli  produce  certain  specified  diseases,  as  for  example,  the 
tubercle  'oacilli,  which  produce  only  tuberculosis  or  consump. 
tion.  The  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever,  the  bacilli  of  fowl  choler.a, 
which  M.  Pasteur  has  just  sent  to  Australia  to  exterminate  the 
rabbits.  These  organisms  are  all  microscopic,  are  exceedingly 
alike,  and,  therefore,  require  to  be  very  accurately  described 
and  delineated  ; micro-photography  is  much  employed  to  obtain 
correct  drawings  of  them.  I need  not  remind  you  of  the  life- 
long work  and  productive  labour  of  Dr.  Maddox  in  micro- 
photography  ; latterly  Procella  and  Mr.  Briginshaw  have  also 
tlevised  and  improved  micro-photographic  methods. 

I have  said  nothing  of  the  valuable  aid  photography  has 
rendered  t<>  medicine,  or  rather  its  teaching,  by  improved  photo- 
mechanical text-book  illustration.  We  now  see  fewer  illustra- 
tions in  them  of  doubtful  accuracy,  and  more  photographic 
deline.ations  of  cases  which  always  carry  conviction  with  them. 
The  photographs,  for  example,  in  Ross's  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  could  not  be  approached  in  excellence  by  wood-cuts 
taken  from  drawings. 

Then  photographic  process — e.g.,  the  ferro-prussiate  process — 
could  be  applied  to  the  making  and  copying  of  diagrams  for 
teaching  purposes.  However,  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  me, 
I have  tried  to  indicate  the  different  ways  in  which  medicine  is 


deeply  indebted  to  photography  in  recent  times,  and  I have  made 
it  short,  as  any  amplification  would  lead  me  into  medical  details 
not  of  general  interest  at  a photographic  conference.  In  con- 
clusion, I would  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  urging  the 
advisability  of  all  medical  institutions  being  furnished  with  a 
photographic  department,  or  at  least  a well-equipped  dark  room. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AND  TEN  PER  CENT. 

SOLUTIONS. 

BY  GEOBOR  UNDSAY  JOHNSON.* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe  where  such  confusion 
reigns  supreme  in  the  matter  of  standard  weights  and  measures 
as  in  England.  One  of  the  facts  which  most  .astonished  both 
Darwin  and  AV.all.acc  was  that  many  is  hands  exhibited  fauna  and 
flora  which  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  those  living  and 
growing  on  the  land  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  but  could 
be  distinctly  traced  back  to  bygone  ancestral  types  common  to 
forms  on  the  mainland  ; and  following  the  same  line  of  reasoning, 
I cannot  help  thinking,  when  we  examine  the  absurd  weights 
and  measures  we  have  to  put  up  with,  that  our  insular  position 
will  answer  to  a similar  evolutionary  hypothesis,  and  wilt  show- 
how  and  why  in  England,  in  the  nineteenth  centurj-,  we  are 
groping  in  the  obscurity  of  paleozoic  formuho,  while  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  are  rejoicing  under  the  full  light  of  a metric 
system.  Be.-<ides  England,  Russia  is  the  only  European  country 
which  still  adheres  to  the  troy  weight,  all  others  having  adopted 
the  gramme.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the  troy  weight 
is  still  used.  But  in  England  we  employ  four  different  systems 
— the  troy,  the  apotheearies’,  the  avoirdupois,  and  the  French 
decimal  system.  Practically,  however,  the  whole  question  lies 
between  the  apothecaries’  and  the  avoirdupois  weights,  inasmuch 
as  the  troy  weight  is  practically  extinct,  except  for  weighing 
gold  and  .silver  ; and,  unfortunately,  the  decimal  system  h.as  not 
yet  been  accepted  by  the  photographic  world.  I say  unfortu- 
nately, because  it  would  unquestionably  be  a great  advantage  if 
the  French  system  could  be  used  by  ourselves  and  the  Americans 
and  Ro.ssians,  for  then  all  the  world  would  be  of  one  acconl  in 
this  matter.  Until,  however,  all  the  chemists  and  druggists 
agree  to  sell  photographic  chemicals  by  the  gramme,  and  until 
the  photographic  stores  agree  to  sell  French  weightsand  measures, 
we  shall  be  more  or  less  compelled  to  use  the  English  method.s. 
Let  us  first  of  all  compare  the  advantages  of  the  apothecaries’ 
and  avoirdupois  weights,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  some 
definite  conclusion  as  to  which  should  be  useol.  In  spite  of  the 
assertion  of  many  of  our  frien<ls  that  the  apothecaries’  weight  is 
never  used  now,  I need  only  point  to  some  of  our  leading  text 
books  on  photography,  to  convince  you  of  the  contrary.  To 
t.ake  one  instance.  At  page  150  of  Heighway’s  “ Practical  Por- 
trait Photograjffiy  ” (hast  edition),  we  read; — “ N.B. — It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  in  all  English  photographic  fonnuh-u 
the  solid  and  fluid  measures  of  apothec.aries’  weights  (i.e  , ISO 
grains  to  the  ounce)  are  used.”  And  in  Burton’s  “ Modem 
Photography,”  and  many  other  text-books,  the  same  weights  are 
recommended. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  two  systems.  The  solid  me.asures  of 
the  apothecaries'  weight  are  ; — 

20  grains  — 1 scruple  (Di)=20  grains. 

3 scruples=l  drachm  (y)=  00  grains. 

8 drachms=l  ounce  (5i)=480  grains. 

12  ounces  =1  pound =5, 760  grains. 

The  scruple  and  pound  are  rarely  used,  hence  the  formula  now 
becomes  : — 

60  grains=:l  drachm  (^il. 

8 drachms=l  ounce  (Ji)  = 480  grains. 

In  avoirdupois  weight  the  proportions  are  : — 

27  grains  = 1 drachm. 

16  drachins=l  ounce=:437J  grains. 

16  ounces=l  pound=7,000  grains. 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  drachm  is  less  than  half  that  of 
the  apothecaries’  in  weixlrt,  but  fortun.ately  the  avoirdupois 

drachm  is  rarely  used.  Hence  the  formula  now  becomes  : 

4374  grains=l  ounce. 

16  ounces  = 1 pound =7,000  grains. 

It  may  be  just  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  apothecaries’ 
ounce  ought  always  to  be  written  Ji,  but  the  avoirdupois  ounce, 

1 oz.  (and  never  Ji)  ; and  also  that  the  grain  is  exactly  the  same 
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in  both  systems,  and  therefore  a drachm  of  sixty  grains  is  the 
same  also.  Now  which  of  these  two  systems  ought  we  to  adopt  ? 

In  favour  of  the  apothecaries’  weight,  I would  put  before  you 
the  following  points  ; — 

1.  The  total  absence  of  fractions. 

2.  The  convenient  weight  of  the  drachm  of  CO  grains,  standing 
as  it  does  between  the  grain  and  the  ounce,  and  preventing  the 
grains  from  running  into  the  hundreds. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  apothecaries’  ounce  is  in  official  use  iu  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

4.  Most  of  the  photographic  formu’aj  are  given  in  the  apothe- 
caries’ weights,  and  that  these  weights  are  recommended  in  most 
books. 

6.  The  scales  sold  at  photographic  stores  always  contain 
apothecaries’  drachm  weights. 

6.  The  drachm  is  very  nearly  four  grammes  (3  88),  i e.,  an 
error  in  excess  of  only  IJ  grains,  or  less  than  three  per  cent. 

7.  In  making  up  ten  per  cent,  solutions  it  is  very  convenient 
to  adopt  six  grains  to  the  fl.  drachm,  and  six  times  eight,  or  48 
grains,  to  the  ounce  of  480  grains. 

In  favour  of  the  avoirdupois  weights  we  may  state  : — 

1.  That  drysalters  and  wholesale  chemists  always  sell  drugs 
by  avoirdupois,  and  never  by  apothecaries’  weight. 

2.  That  chemicals  other  than  those  made  up  in  prescriptions 
are  invariably  sold  by  avoirdupois. 

3.  The  solid  and  the  fluid  measured  ounce  (of  distilled  water) 
both  weigh  437 J grains.  Ihis  is  especially  convenient  in  weigh- 
ing out  fluids. 

4.  The  pound  weighs  exactly  7,000  grains. 

5.  In  many  shops,  especially  in  the  country,  the  only  weights 
which  are  kept  are  avoirdupois. 

In  comparing  the  rival  claims  of  precedence,  we  notice  that  the 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  apothecaries’  weight  lies  in  the  use 
of  the  drachm.  It  is  exactly  GO  grains.  It  is  divisible  by  10, 
15,  20,  and  30,  and  by  all  the  intigers,  except  7,  8,  and  0,  without 
a remainder.  It  represents,  practically,  4 grammes.  It  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a troy  ounce ; and  lastly,  if  a grain  be  equal  to  a 
minim — and  it  is  nearly,  being  only  of  a grain  less — then  a solid 
drachm  will  represent  a fluid  drachm.  Now,  as  a rule,  the 
weights  sold  ai  the  photographic  stores  are  square,  flat  weights, 
stamped  with  the  gr.,  .^i,  and  5i  signs  ; and  although  they  con- 
tain weights  up  to  4 drachms,  or  even  8 drachms,  they  rarely 
contain  any  weight  marked  with  an  ounce  ()^i)  sign  on  them,  the 
half-ounce  ’oeing  represented  by  5iv,  and  not  by  ^ss.  Taking 
this  into  consideration,  and  that  the  Council  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  have  recommended  the  avoirdupois  weight  as  their 
standard  (although  the  medical  profession  have,  almost  to  a man, 
ignored  their  recommendation  in  prescribing),  and  considering 
besides  the  fact  that  chemists  and  druggists  make  up  orders  for 
chemicals  by  avoirdupois  weight  unless  the  order  be  in  the  form 
of  a prescription  or  the  symbols  ;),  5,  or  5 be  used ; and  lastly, 
taking  into  account  how  very  useful  a drachm  weight  representing 
GO  grains  is,  I venture  to  suggest  that  we  should  make  a com- 
promise, viz.,  that  we  retain  the  grain  and  the  drachm  (of  GO  gr.) 
as  we  find  them  in  the  boxes  sold  at  photographic  stores,  and 
that  we  use  them  for  weighing  out  salts  ; but  that  in  writing 
formula:  we  should  express  them  in  grains  and  avoirdupois 
ounces,  (of  437  J grains)  only  ; in  other  words,  that  all  solids 
should  be  weighed  by  the  avoirdupois  grain,  ounce,  and  pound 
only  ; also  that  the  avoirdupois  drachm  of  27'34  grains  be  never 
mentioned,  and  when  a drachm  is  mentioned  it  should  signify 
GO  grains.  However,  some  people  still  prefer  to  adhere  to  the 
apothecaries’  weights.  In  order  to  prevent  possible  confusion,  I 
would  suggest  that  when  apothecaries’  weights  are  intended,  the 
word  drachm,  or  the  signs  5 and  5 should  be  used,  but  when 
avoirdupois  weights  are  intended,  the  sign  oz.  only  be  used,  and 
never  5 or  5 or  the  word  drachm.  As  regards  the  grain,  there  can 
be  no  mistake,  as  its  value  is  always  the  same. 

Now  a few  words  as  regards  10  per  cent  solutions.  This 
method  of  making  up  formula:  is  most  convenient  and  quite 
scientific.  In  nearly  every  country  excepting  England  and 
America,  fluids  are  frequently  weighed  like  the  solids,  the  weight 
of  the  bottle  or  measure  being  first  counterbalanced  by  shot 
poured  into  the  opposite  pan.  In  this  way  it  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  get  correct  10  per  cent,  solutions.  Of  course,  with  us,  a 
^ain  and  a minim,  though  nearly  the  same,  are  by  no  means 
identical,  inasmuch  as  the  volume  occupied  by  the  grain  varies 
with  its  specific  gravity.  I think  it  is  much  more  practical  always 
to  take  solids  by  weight  and  liquids  by  measure,  and  as  long  as 
every  one  understands  a 10  per  cent,  solution  to  mean  G grains 
of  a salt  dissolved,  not  iu  a drachm  of  water,  but  in  water  made 


up  ti  a drachm  in  the  measure,  there  can  be  no  possible  harm  iu 
its  adoption.  Six  grains  in  GO  minims  is  not  a 10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, strictly  speaking  ; but  if  it  is  stated  so  on  the  label,  that  is 
all  right.  The  more  correct  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  take  6 
grains  of  the  salt  by  weight,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  G by  9,  i.e., 
54  grains  by  weight  of  distilled  water.  Then  we  have  an  absolute 
10  per  cent,  solution  by  weight  of  the  salt  ; but  as  Mr. 
Lionel  Clark,  in  a letter  to  the  A P.  last  autumn,  observed  : 
“ When  we  mix  solids  and  liquids  together  we  must  first 
agree  whether  we  mean  a 10  per  cent,  solution  by  weight  or  by 
capacity.  But  this  need  not  present  any  difficulty,  for  if  an  ex- 
perimeuter  finds  that  he  gets  a certain  result  with  a 10  per  cent, 
solution  on  the  “G  grains  to  the  fluid  drachm  principle,”  it  is  clear, 
so  long  as  we  adopt  the  same  method,  that  we  must  get  the  same 
strength  of  solution,  whether  the  original  solution  be  theoretically 
correct  or  not.  If  we  agree  to  take  437i  grains  to  represent  the 
ounce,  then  each  ounce  by  weight  of  distilled  water  will  occupy 
1 oz.  by  measure. 

I may  here  add  a very  useful  remark,  to  be  found  in  Squire’s 
preface  to  his  well-known  “ Companion  to  the  British  Phar- 
maceutic.” H.  S.  says  : “Graduated  measures  require  testing 
before  use,  which  is  easily  done  with  good  weights  and  scales 
and  distilled  water.  Every  fluid  ounce  ought  to  weigh  one  ounce 
avoirdupois,  but  there  are  two  lines  to  the  liquid — one  is  that  of 
capillary  attraction  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  lower  one  the 
exact  surface  of  the  fluid.  This  should  be  on  a line  with  the  eye 
to  measure  accurately.’’  Seeing,  then,  how  easy  it  is  to  weigh 
out  a salt  in  grains,  and  then  to  dissolve  it  in  water  or  other  fluid 
up  to  a given  mark  on  the  measure,  I venture  to  propose  that 
whenever  we  describe  a ten -per-cent  solution,  we  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  each  fluid-measured  drachm  of  the  solution 
shall  contain  grains  of  the  salt,  and  that  each  fluid  ounce  by 
measure  shall  contain  44  grains.*  and  that  if  the  metric  system 
be  employed,  each  lOcc.  of  the  solution  by  measure  shall 
contain  one  gramme  of  the  salt.  And  in  order  still  further  to 
avoid  confusion,  I would  recommend  that  the  word  drachm  be 
omitted  when  referring  to  solids,  and  that  wherever  ounces  be 
mentioned,  if  fluid  ounces,  480  minims  be  understood  ; and  if 
solid  ounces,  437 J grains.  1 am  aware  of  the  inevitable  im- 
perfections of  these  methods,  but,  at  any  rate,  so  long  as  we  all 
thoroughly  understand  each  other,  no  mistake  of  any  importance 
can  arise. 


SOME  OF  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
TO  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES. 

BV  H.  TRUK.MAN  WOOD,  M.A.t 

Too  many  photographers  are  content  to  regard  photography 
merely  as  a means  of  making  pictures.  With  professionals  this 
would  be  excusable,  but  amateurs  ought  to  make  it  their  first 
object  to  advance  the  science  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  to 
promote  its  application  to  as  many  diverse  purposes  as  possible 
thereby  increasing  its  usefulness. 

All  that  I propose  to  do  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  summarise 
quite  briefly,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  collect  them,  the 
various  scientific  applications  which  have  yet  been  made  of 
photography,  and  to  indicate  the  special  advantages  which  can 
be  obtained  by  its  use. 

First  of  all,  photography  is  an  absolutely  unprejudiced 
observer ; it  has  no  personal  equation.  The  sensitive  plate 
records,  with  absolute  fidelity,  the  image  thrown  upon  it.  We 
may  be  mistaken  in  our  interpretation  of  the  record,  or  iu 
rendering  it  visible  we  may  not  treat  it  so  as  to  get  the  plainest 
and  best  results,  but  that  is  our  fault.  And  we  can,  if  we  like, 
falsify  the  record,  but  that  is  our  dishonesty.  Therefore,  as  a 
scientific  witness  of  form,  when  it  is  available,  photography  is 
invaluable.  Mr.  Common’s  photograph  of  the  nebula  in  Orion 
is,  as  a piece  of  scientific  evidence,  worth  all  the  pictures  that, 
with  enormous  care  and  the  utmost  painstaking  skill,  have  ever 
been  drawn  of  that  wonderful  object. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  characteristic  of 
photography,  or  at  least  the  one  by  which  the  most  remarkable 
results  have  been  attained,  is  its  application  to  astronomy  ; in 
the  power  possessed  by  the  sensitive  surface  of  storing  up  feeble 
impressions  of  light,  so  that  an  image  is  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  impact  of  vibrations  too  feeble  to  have  any  efiect  until 

• These  numbere  arc  6 47  and  43-75  grains  exactly,  but  the  error  in 
taking  them  to  be  5.5  and  44  is  quite  inappreciable,  and  may  be  safely 
neglected  in  any  formula. 
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they  have  been  allowed  to  implDgo  upon  it  for  a considerable 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  light  rays,  if  of  sufficient  energy,  can, 
as  we  know,  produce  their  due  effect  in  a time  which,  to  human 
appreciation,  seems  infinitely  small.  Thus,  photography  can 
observe  and  record  the  successive  positions  of  a rapidly  moving 
object ; whereas,  to  the  eye,  the  successive  movements  are,  by 
the  persistence  of  human  vision,  blended  into  a sort  of  general 
average,  as  in  the  case  of  a galloping  horse  ; or,  lost  in  confu- 
sion, as  in  that  of  a rapidly  spinning  wheel. 

Then  the  photographic  len  is,  of  course,  indifferent  as  to  the 
amount  of  detail  which  is  set  before  it.  Thus,  a large  extent 
of  surface  can  be  observed,  and  its  details  recorded  at  once.  In 
a short  series  of  exposures,  the  lines  of  a spectrum,  which  it 
would  take  months  or  years  to  map  by  hand,  are  recorded  with 
an  accuracy  the  hand  could  never  hope  for.  In  mapping  the 
heavens,  the  exposure  of  a single  plate  may  give  better  and  more 
trustworthy  results  than  six  months’  snch  toil  as  that  to  which 
the  elder  Herschel  devoted  years  of  his  life.  And  in  a few 
minutes  there  can  be  accumulated  data  which  may  suffice  for 
the  examination  of  years.  Thus,  the  few  minutes  of  an  eclipse 
may  provide  work  for  months. 

Probably  the  most  important  services  which  have  been  ren- 
dered by  photography  to  science  are  in  the  domains  of  astronomy. 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  photography,  attempts  were  made 
to  photograph  the  moon  by  Professor  Draper,  and  later  on,  in 
1852,  photographs  of  the  moon  which  have  hardly  yet  been  sur- 
passed were  obtained  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue.  Por  some 
time,  photographs  have  been  regularly  taken  of  the  sun’s  sur- 
face ; indeed,  of  recent  years,  a photograph  of  the  sun  for  every 
day  of  the  year  has  been  obtained  from  some  part  or  other  of 
the  earth.  The  exposure  for  them  is  made  by  a very  narrow 
slit,  passing  rapidly  across  the  field  of  view.  The  value  of  pho- 
tography in  the  short  period  of  time  available  for  observation 
during  solar  eclipses  is  well  known  since  the  eclipse  of  July  18, 
1860.  The  most  recent  achievements,  however,  have  been  in 
connection  with  sidereal  photography.  This  may  be  said  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Gill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Observatory  in  1882,  and  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
his  results  astronomers  perceived  the  value  of  photography  for 
star-c’aarting.  This  work,  an  undertaking  of  enormous  and 
lengthened  toil  when  it  has  to  be  done  by  eye  observation,  will 
certainly  in  future  always  be  carried  out  by  photography  alone. 
You  are  aware  that  Messrs.  Hall  and  Prosper  Henry  have  been 
for  many  years  working  at  this  important  subject,  and  they 
were  getting  into  considerable  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out, 
when  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Gill  determined  them  to  em- 
ploy photography.  In  1886  it  was  proposed  that  an  Inter- 
national Congress  should  be  formed  to  carry  out  a survey  of  the 
heavens.  The  first  meeting  of  this  congress  was  held  in  April, 
1887,  and  by  it  arrangements  were  made  for  charting  more  than 
twenty  million  stare.  It  is  expected  that  the  charting  of  stars 
down  to  the  14th  magnitude  will  be  accomplished  in  about  five 
years.  Ten  thousand  plates  will  be  used,  each  exposed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; while  there  will  also  be  a set  of  short- 
exposure  plates  to  deal  with  the  brighter  stars,  which  will,  of 
course,  be  over-exposed  on  the  first  set. 

No  reference  to  sidereal  photography  could  be  made  without 
allusion  to  Mr.  Common’s  well-known  photography  of  the  nebula 
in  Orion,  taken  in  1883.  Of  this  photograph  the  director  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  says  that  every  important  result  reached  by 
twenty-four  years’  study  of  the  nebula  in  the  great  Washington 
equatorial  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Common’s  photograph,  which 
was  exposed  only  for  forty  minutes  ; while  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  photograph  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievemenU  of  modern  astronomy  ; of  a value  greater 
thau  that  of  all  the  eye  observations  made  during  the  past  two- 
and-a-half  centuries. 

As  regards  astronomical  spectroscopy,  here,  of  course,  photo- 
graphy has  had  it  all  its  own  way.  Dr.  Huggins  was  pioneer  in 
the  work  of  photographing  star  spectra  in  this  country,  and  he 
has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper  and  Professor  Pickering 
in  America.  By  means  of  spectroscopic  negatives,  not  only  has 
much  information  been  obtained  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
stars,  but  we  have  also  learned  much  about  their  motion.  The 
latest  published  work  in  this  direction  is  that  by  .Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer,  who  has  applied  Mr.  Francis  Gallon’s  system  of  com- 
posite photography  to  the  spectroscope,  and  has,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  negatives  from  portions  of  meteoric  bodies  raised  to 
incandescence,  obtained  spectra  identical  with  certain  stellar 
spectra,  and  has  thence  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the  material 


of  the  stars  and  of  the  meteoric  bodies  found  upon  the  earth 
itself  are  identical. 

Meteorologists  have  made  use  of  photography  in  various  ways. 
Its  most  simple  application  has  been  its  employment  in  self- 
recording  instruments.  The  mercurial  column  of  a barometer 
or  a thermometer  has  been  caused  to  intercept  the  light  falling 
on  a band  of  sensitive  paper  passing  behind  the  instrument  at  a 
known  rate.  A curve  is  thus  traced  which  accurately  represents 
the  variations  of  the  instrument  from  hour  to  hour.  Or  a ray 
of  light  is  reflected  by  a mirror  on  a similar  band,  the  mirror 
being  caused  to  move  by  the  instrument  whose  variations  it  is 
desired  to  record.  Or  to  measure  directly  the  amount  of  solar 
radiation,  a ray  of  light  passing  through  a small  aperture  in  a 
closed  cylindrical  chamber,  and  falling  on  sensitive  paper  lining 
the  inner  surface  of  the  chamber,  traces,  as  the  sun  moves,  a line, 
whose  varying  intensity  is  a measure  of  the  variation  of  the  solar 
light.  Such  photographic  records  have  now  for  a considerable 
time  been  employed  at  Greenwich  and  at  other  observatories. 
The  photographic  observations  of  cloud  forms  and  distances 
made  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Whipple,  and  in  France  by 
M.  Jansen,  have  also,  I understand,  proved  valuable. 

Recent  photographs  of  lightning  have  quite  disposed  of  our 
old  friend  the  “ forked  ” or  zig-zag  flash,  which  will  doubtless, 
for  the  future,  only  appear  in  the  pictures  of  artists  who  are 
superior  to  the  realities  of  nature,  along  with  pink  rainbows  or 
rainbows  with  the  red  inside  the  arc.  They  also  serve  to  show 
the  similarity  of  the  lightning- flash  to  the  spark  from  a power- 
ful induction  machine,  photographs  of  the  two  being  closely 
alike. 

If  the  spectroscope  is  ever  to  attain  the  position  which  has 
been  claimed  for  it  as  an  instrument  for  practical  chemical 
analysis,  it  will  certainly  be  by  the  aid  of  photography  ; and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
labours  of  our  distinguished  chairin.an  and  of  Prof.  Hartley, 
amongst  others,  the  practical  application  of  the  spectroscope  for 
purposes  of  analysis  has  been  rendered  possible.  No*'  only  can 
useful  practical  analysis  of  metallic  substances  be  ni.ade  by  the 
spectroscope,  but  by  photographing  their  absorption  spectra, 
even  organic  substances  have  been  caused  to  give  useful  results. 

In  the  biological  sciences  the  applications  of  photography 
have  been  many  and  various.  I need  say  nothing  about  its 
services  to  medicine,  as  this  subject  has  been  specially  treated 
by  Dr.  Thomson. 

I will  only  refer  to  the  facts  that,  as  I believe,  photography 
has  been  of  service  in  recording  the  appearance  caused  by  various 
diseases,  and  that  photographs  have  been  successfully  taken  of 
various  portions  of  the  human  body — such  as  the  retina — the 
interior  of  the  throat,  presenting  specal  and  great  difficulties. 

Anthropology  finds  a valuable  aid  in  photography.  Year  by 
year  one  savage  race  after  another  is  disappearing  from  the 
earth,  or  altering  its  ancient  habits  and  mode  of  life.  It  is 
only  by  photography  that  a trustworthy  record  can  be  obtained 
of  these  vanishing  types. 

Whether  any  useful  result  has  been,  or  will  be  obtained  by 
means  of  Mr,  Dalton’s  well-known  process  of  composite  photo- 
graphy, I cannot  say.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  a pity  if  so 
singularly  ingenious  a device  cannot  be  made  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose. 

In  the  study  of  natural  history,  probably  the  most  important 
work  done  by  photography  lies  in  the  direction  of  photo-micro- 
graphy— a branch  of  microscopic  work  which  h.as  made  great 
progress  of  late,  and  will  doubtless  make  more.  I believe  that  a 
considerable  step  forward  has  been  made — at  all  events  as  regards 
tke  higher  powers — by  the  use  of  objectives  of  the  glass  lately 
introduced  by  Professor  Abbe.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  most 
interesting  work  commenced  by  3Ir.  Muybridge,  and  continued 
by  Mr.  Marey,  in  photogrsphing  animals  in  motion.  The  re- 
searhes  of  these  two  gentlemen  have  done  more  to  throw  light  on 
the  actual  phenomena  of  animal  movement  than  the  investigation 
of  all  [>rec^ing  naturalists  put  together. 

The  value  of  photography  in  geographical  science  is  now  so 
so  well  admitted  that  an  explorer  would  almost  as  soon  think  of 
starting  without  a camera  as  without  a rifle.  Consider  how 
valuable  are  such  photographs  as  those  of  the  wonderful  terraces 
which  existed  in  New  Zealand  till  two  years  ago.  What  other 
record  have  we  of  what  travellers  tell  us  was  once  the  most 
marvellous  natural  phenomenon  in  the  world  ? How  useful,  too, 
are  such  photographs  as  those  of  the  Arctic  expeditions,  how 
interesting  the  pictures  we  now  get  after  every  new  journey  into 
unexplored  or  little-known  lands  ! 

Such  are  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  services  which  photography 
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has  rendered  to  science.  I have  been  content  to  enumerate 
rather  than  to  describe  them.  I have  confined  myself  to  scientific 
applications  alone,  leaving  aside  those  of  a technical  or  legal 
character. 


REMARKS  ON  MR.  DONKIN’S  NEW  FORM  OF 
SENSITOMETER. 

BY  J.IMES  B.  SPURGE.* 

It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  such  a good  worker  as  Mr. 
Donkin  taking  up  this  very  interesting  subject.  I am  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  arrangement,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  I understood  him  correctly,  that  you 
could  vary  the  distance  of  the  candle  from  the  perforated  plate 
without  influencing  the  result.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  otherwise, 
which  I hope  to  make  clear  by  the  aid  of  this  diagram. 


Considering  two  extreme  cases,  viz.,  the  largest  and  smallest 
apertures  : Let  a a be  the  plane  of  the  perforated  plate,  * s the 
sensitive  film,  c,  toc^  are  points  in  the  candle  flame,  h a hole  in- 
finitely small,  and  h h the  boundary  of  the  largest  hole.  Consider 
first  h : the  rays  emitted  by  c,  Cj  and  cz  r*  must  cross  at  that 
point  and  lie  within  a a.  The  light  incident  upon  s s will  be 
represented  by  a corresponding  series  of  points,  their  distance 
apart  bearing  a strict  proportion  to  the  relative  position  of  a a 
between  s s and  the  source  of  light,  h being  common  in  both 
cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  h h,  when  you  observe  these  conditions 
are  not  the  same,  for  instead  of  the  light  emitted  being  limited 
to  a point  upon  s s,  the  divergent  rays  from  Cj  Cg  and  C;  Cg  can 
now  illuminate  appreciable  areas  which  overlap  each  other. 
These  rays  cross  on  both  sides  of  a a.  The  distance  apart  of  the 
crossing  points  will  vary  with  every  change  made  in  the  distance 
of  the  candle,  the  extent  of  such  variations  becoming  greater 
for  every  increase  in  the  size  of  the  hole.  I am,  therefore,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  this  does  not  affect  the  ratio  of  the 
intensities  ; for  if  the  light  could  be  removed  to  an  infinite 
distance  away,  the  areas  illuminated  would  be  found  to  correspond 
to  the  shape  of  the  hole,  and  for  different  sized  apertures  their 
intensity  would  remain  the  same  in  every  case.  There  are  other 
causes  of  error,  but  time  will  not  permit  my  entering  into  them. 
As  an  instance,  the  nearer  the  flame  is  brought  towards  the  per- 
forated plate,  the  greater  the  angular  variation  in  the  pathos  of 
the  rays,  with  a similar  disturbance  in  their  relative  lengths  from 
s *.  'There  is  one  other  matter  I would  like  to  say  a few  words 
upon,  and  that  is  the  method  of  interpreting  sensitometer  results, 
i.e.,  by  comparing  che  intensities  that  produce  the  minimum  of 
effect.  This  is  of  importance  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  lia'ole  to  mislead  the  photographer  who  adopted  it  to  time  his 
exposures  by,  when  you  wish  to  determine  the  exposure 
needed. 

To  produce  the  best  results  upon  different  kinds  of  films,  I have 
found  that  equal  densities  obtained  with  the  sensitometer  upon 
them  respectively  must  be  noted,  and  the  relative  intensities 
that  produced  them  compared  together.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  the  ratios  so  obtain^  will  vary  with  the  density.  Conse- 
quently, when  assigning  the  mean  value  for  calculating  the 
necessary  exposure  in  order  to  secure  the  repetition  of  a series  of 
densities  approximating  to  one  another,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  range  of  the  particular  portion  of  the  intensities 
which  will  be  focussed  upon  the  films,  when  in  the  camera,  that 
you  wish  to  obtain  alike  in  each  respective  case.  With  reference 
to  the  employment  of  candles,  I have  found  them  to  be  very 
unreliable,  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  depending  greatly  upon 
the  condition  of  the  wick. 

* Substance  ot  Remarks  at  the  Photographic  Conference. 


TO  MAKE  IT  MORE  AQREE.\BLE  UNDER  THE 
SKYLIGHT. 

BY  RUDOLPH  GOEBEL. 

For  at  least  ten  years  I have  used  a large  curtain  (unbleached 
cotton)  over  my  whole  skylight.  It  is  a great  protection  from 
heat  as  well  as  from  the  cold  weather.  During  the  hot  season 
I always  keep  the  skylight  covered  thus  (when  I am  not  opera- 
ting), or  partly  so. 

The  first  drawing  will  show  my  plan.  The  ordinary  curtains 
under  the  skylight  make  the  light  softer,  but  they  alone  do  not 


keep  the  heat  out.  About  six  years  ago  I placed  an  awning  on 
the  roof,  and  thought  I could  do  without  the  big  curtain  ; but 
made  a mistake,  and  had  to  put  up  the  latter  again. 

The  construction  is  very  plain.  I place  a pole,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  the  whole  length  of  the  skylight,  on  one  side,  with 
Fio.  2. 


flanges  at  the  ends  for  the  light  rope  to  run  in,  which  holds  a 
weight  of  about  40  pounds.  This  weight  will  hoist  the  curtain 
inside  of  my  operating-room.  On  the  top  of  the  roof  I have  a 
small  box  to  protect  the  curtain  from  bad  weather.  I have  a 
small  windlass,  which  I use  to  let  the  curtain  down.  The  wind- 
lass (see  fig.  2)  has  a ratchet  or  stops,  so  that  I can  let  the  cur- 
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tain  partly  down,  or  entirely  so.  During  the  hot  season  (dog 
days)  I would  rather  do  with  one  meal  less  a day  than  be  with- 
out this  arrangement. 

The  rope  for  pulling  down  the  curtain  runs  outside,  over  a 
pulley,  and  enters  the  room  on  the  lower  sash  of  the  side  light, 
connecting  with  the  windlass. 

To  make  everything  last  and  work  easily,  I have  under  the 
sash,  which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  curtain,  two  wooden 
rollers,  about  three  feet  long,  each  made  of  hard  wood.  They 
are  supplied  with  ordinary  curtain  fixtures  and  brackets.  These 
rollers,  when  using  the  curtain,  turn  on  the  sash  of  the  sky- 
light, so  the  curtain  will  not  touch  the  sash. 

Operators  who  cannot  use  a weight,  wn  get  rollers  made,  with 
springs,  of  any  size.  They  are  made  of  wood  and  tin,  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  feet  long.  The  canvas  or  cotton  cover  will  last 
from  two  to  three  years. 

For  all  galleries  in  southern  climates  this  curtain  arrangement 
will  be  of  great  benefit.  The  heat  from  the  operating-room  will 
permeate  the  whole  building,  and  make  life  a burden  if  not 
stopped.  The  craft  is  welcome  to  the  suggestion. 

PS. — Can  any  one  give  the  fraternity  a good  recipe  for 
va^kmg  good  sticking  paper  ? I never  saw  as  good  an  article  as 
there  was  in  the  market  in  Daguerreotype  times,  thirty-five  years 
ago. — Philadelphia  Photographer, 


This  is  how  they  attract  the  attention  of  photograjihic 
amateurs  in  Australia.  In  the  Melbourne  Bulletin  is  ad- 
vertised “ The  Potshot  Camera.”  It  is  described  as 
“small,  strong,  very  simple,  handsomely  got  up,  and 
atrociously  effective  both  on  friends  and  enemies.”  Then, 
possibly  fearing  the  consequences  of  the  word  “atro- 
ciously,” the  advertiser  goes  on  to  say  that  “ at  the  same 
time,  an  immense  amount  of  fun  can  be  got  out  of  it,  and 
photographs  of  people  and  things  obtained  with  ease 
which  are  practically  impossible  by  any  other  method.” 

The  case  of  Comber  v.  The  Photographic  Company  was 
mentioned  last  Friday  in  the  Chancery  Court  before  Mr. 
J ustice  Kay.  The  object  of  the  motion,  said  Mr.  Ince, 

who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  was  to  take  Mr.  Comber’s 
name  off  the  list  of  shareholders  on  the  ground  of  misre- 
presentation in  the  prospectus  and  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Marten  having  remarked  that  no  ob- 
jection was  made  until  after  application  for  allotment,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  case  should  be  taken  to-day 
(Friday). 

Has  a man  a copyright  in  his  own  face  ? This  was  a 
question  raised  the  other  night  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion at  a well-known  London  club.  An  imaginary  situa- 
tion was  put  forward.  Supposing  a photographer  going 
along  a street  with  a detective  camera  took  the  photo- 
graph of  a j)as8er-by,  had  the  latter  any  remedy  in  the 
event  of  his  objecting  ? The  arguments  pro  and  con  were 
about  equal,  and,  indeed,  the  point  seems  a moot  one.  The 
difficulty  is  not  one  connected  with  publication  of  the 
portrait,  but  the  taking  of  the  portrait  itself.  The  law 
gives  protection  against  annoyance  up  to  a certain  point, 
but  we  fancy  there  are  imperative  conditions  which  would 
require  a great  deal  of  ingenuity  if  they  are  to  be  applied 
to  taking  a photograph.  For  inshmee,  pointing  a camera 
at  a man  cannot  be  said  to  be  a threat,  though  it  may  put 
him  in  bodily  fear — that  is,  supposing  he  takes  it  for  an 


infernal  machine.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  a nuisance 
detrimental  to  health.  We  confess  we  do  not  see  our  way  to 
a settlement  of  this  interesting  question.  Yet  it  is  very 
desirable  it  should  be  settled.  Amateur  photographers 
abound,  and  their  ranks  are  increasing.  It  would  be  very 
awkward  if  the  photographed,  in  the  absence  of  any  defi- 
nite law  on  the  subject,  took  tlie  law  into  his  own  hands, 
and  expressed  his  opinions  physically  on  the  person  of 
the  photographer. 


Thom.'JS  Fletcher,  whose  excellent  work  in  connection 
with  gas  burning  apparatus  makes  every  one  listen  with 
resi)ect  to  what  he  says,  definitely  contradicts  some  state- 
ments we  made  last  week  ; and  yet  we  believe  that  our 
statement  is  correct,  even  to  the  minutest  detail. 


Mr.  Fletcher’s  letter  is  as  follows  : — “ In  reply  to  the 
remarks  in  your  last  issue,  the  possibility  of  producing  an 
absolutely  silent  blowpipe  which  will  rapidly  fuse  a clean 
hole  in  any  simple  or  compound  plate  of  steel,  iron,  or 
copper,  up  to  one  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  opinion.  Such  blowpipes  have  been  produced,  and 
are  in  existence  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  not  desir- 
able to  specify  more  on  this  point.  “ The  suppression  of  in- 
ventions lest  evil  use  should  be  made  of  them  ” is  sj)ecially 
desirable  in  this  direction,  for  the  simple  and  satisfactory 
reason  that  silence  in  such  a tool  is  necessary  only  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  As  regards  protection  by  the  con- 
ducting power  of  thick  copper  plates,  this  power  is  prac- 
tically of  no  avail  against  such  a blowpipe  as  I exhibited  ; 
the  low  fusing  point  of  copper  more  than  compensates 
for  its  conducting  power,  and  I have  rapidly  fused  openings 
in  slabs  of  rolled  copper  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  this 
being  the  heaviest  sample  I could  obtain.  Further  than 
this,  the  blowpipe  shown  in  use  is  a toy  compared  with 
what  can  easily  be  produced  ; and  at  the  present  time  we 
are  making  one  for  welding  heavy  boiler  plates 
which  will  fuse  a slot  in  the  best  drill-proof  plates  used  for 
the  construction  of  burglar-proof  safes  at  the  rate  of  some- 
thing like  eight  or  nine  inches  per  minute,  quick  enough  to 
make  a manhole  in  any  ordinary  safe-door  in  five  or  six 
minutes.  The  assumption  that  the  blow-pipe  shown  ap- 
proaches the  maximum  power  available  is  altogether  an 
error.  There  is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  limit  to  the  power 
which  can  be  obtained  with  ease.’’ 


Our  own  expression,  “ blowpipe  to  work  silently,”  and 
Mr.  Fletcher’s  “ an  absolutely  silent  blowpipe,”  obviously 
mean  the  sjime  thing  ; only  by  using  the  superfluous  word 
“ absolutely”  and  italicising  the  phrase,  Mr.  Fletcher  com- 
mits himself  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  silent.  We 
hope  he  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a silent 
gas  blowpipe — even  though  it  be  a small  one — in  action, 

“ Silence  in  such  a tool  is  necessary  only  for  fraudulent 
purposes,”  says  Mr.  Fletcher.  That  a reduction  in  the 
amount  of  noise  made  by  a workshop  tool  is  appreciated 
and  paid  for,  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  inventions 
for  reducing  the  noise  made  by  gas  engines,  and  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  commercialists  outrage  whatever  is  the 
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modern  substitute  for  conscience,  in  advertising  noisy 
engines  Jis  silent ; and  the  fact  that  users  of  tools  will  pay 
an  additional  price  (t.  e.,  sacrifice  other  advantages)  for  a 
workshop  tool  which  is  less  noisy  than  another,  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  evidence  of  advantage  we  can  instance. 
Stili,  we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  an  otherwise  excellent 
arrangement  for  gas  lighting  stands  almost  condemned  com- 
mercially, because  each  burner  makes  a little  noise : and  we 
ourselves  had  to  do  with  an  industrial  operation,  in  which 
work  was  done  by  Fletcher’s  blowpipes,  where  about  20 
percent,  of  the  expense  would  have  been  saved  had  the 
noise  been  so  reduced  as  to  enable  the  workers  to  con- 
verse. 


Not  altogether  new,  but  well  worth  notice  by  those  who 
make  enlargements  on  paper,  is  a suggestion  made  by  F.W. 
Marlow  in  the  Photographic  Times.  Let  Mr.  Marlow  speak 
for  himself  : “ Take  an  old  and  worthless  negative,  with  a 
dense  deposit  of  silver,  and  cut  a few  lines  with  the  point 
of  a knife  through  the  film  down  to  the  glass.  These  lines 
may  be  parallel  to  one  another — or,  better  still,  cross  one 
another— at  a very  acute  angle.  They  will  be  brilliantly 
illuminated  on  the  focusing  screen.  The  apices  of  the 
acute  angles  formed  by  the  crossing  lines  are  the  best 
places  for  the  observation  of  definition,  and  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  separate  the  lines  forming  these  angles 
as  far  as  possible.  When  focusing  has  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  the  negative  used  for  that  purpose  should  be 
replaced  by  the  one  from  which  the  print  is  to  be  made, 
care  being  taken  that  the  face  of  the  latter  occupies  precisely 
the  same  position  as  that  of  the  former.” 


A correspondent  writes : — “ Would  it  not  be  a boon  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  if  the 
black  board  and  chalk  _were  removed  from  the  room, 
never  to  be  seen  again.  The  board  has  always  been  a 
source  of  trouble,  and  from  the  way  it  ‘ wobbles,’  I fully 
expect  some  Tuesday  evening  to  see  it  collapse  just  as 
somebody  is  elucidating  an  equation.  But  this  collapse 
would  be  a small  matter.  What  many  of  the  members 
object  to  is  the  equation  itself,  t^uite  right,  of  course, 
that  there  should  be  such  things,  and  quite  right  to  put 
them  in  the  paper  ; but  mathematicians  ought  to  spare 
their  audience  the  infliction  which  is  caused  by  seeing 
problems  worked  out  on  the  black  board.  To  some  persons 
the  black  board  and  chalk  are  irresistible  attractions,  and 
they  fly  to  them  on  the  least  provocation.  Calculations 
are  very  necessary  and  interesting  things,  no  doubt,  but 
they  have  the  drawback  of  inviting  other  calculations,  as 
they  did  the  other  night.  The  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  are  not  all  mathematicians,  and  the 
majority  take  but  a languid  interest  in  x and  y,  minus 
and  plus.” 


“ It  is  well  known,"  writes  a correspondent,  “ that  a 
fresh  set  of  books  is  prepared  by  the  Bank  of  England 
each  quarter  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  the 
Government  Stocks  which  may  then  be  due  to  investors. 
But  it  is  not  so  generally  known,"  he  adds,  “ that  in  the 
preparation  of  these  new  set  of  books  a photographic  pro- 


cess is  employed  in  the  reproduction  of  the  pages  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  investors  and  their  autograph  sig- 
nature.” 


Seeing,  then,  that  the  “ Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street  ” thus  turns  photography  to  account  in  order  to 
expedite  official  work,  we  do  not  see  why  photography 
should  not  be  i-ecognized  in  City  offices  generally.  It  will 
take  time,  no  doubt,  for  the  camera  to  be  set  up  iu  place 
of  the  copying  press,  and  the  posting  of  books  by  photo- 
graphy is  not  a process  likely  to  be  realized  just  yet ; but 
we  have  often  wondered  that  the  circulation  of  photo- 
graphic samples  of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell  is  not  more 
freely  carried  out  by  large  City  firms.  The  “ drummer 
— to  use  the  American  name  for  the  commercial  traveller 
— and  that  curious  vehicle,  a kind  of  cross  between  a dog- 
cart and  a piano-van,  in  which  he  carries  his  samples, 
could  surely  be  often  replaced  by  a series  of  photographs 
without  any  detriment  to  the  business ; or,  at  the  very 
least,  catalogues  illustrated  by  photographs  could  be 
advantageously  used  more  widely. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

BY  J.  HUBERT.* 

“Will  magnesium  powder,  like  gelatine,  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  photography,  or  will  it  only  prove  an  interesting  pas- 
time for  the  amateur  and  a makesffift  for  the  professional  ? " 
are  questions  which  at  the  present  time  occupy  the  minds  of 
many  who  would  not  deign  to  give  it  a thought  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  a promising  future. 

The  idea  once  placed  before  the  public  in  a tangible  form  by 
clever  men  is  so  simple  that  every  lover  of  photography  eagerly 
seizes  it,  and  many  are  the  articles  written  about  it.  From  this 
it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  say  anything 
on  the  matter  without  running  a risk  of  wounding  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  somebody.  The  scientist  who  introduced  the 
chlorate  of  potash  mixture  is  attacked  by  the  one  who  sees 
danger  in  it,  the  champion  of  gun-cotton  finds  a rival  in  the 
blowpiper,  and  he  in  his  turn  is  criticised  by  those  who  find  that 
his  eflbrts  result  in  waste  by  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
powder. 

I should  be  the  last  to  offer  any  interference  for  the  sake  of 
mere  talk,  but  I cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  for  that  reason  I do  not  think  it  needs  much 
apology  to  pass  a few  remarks  thereon.  It  seems  to  me  impro- 
bable that  it  will  eventually  supersede  daylight  portraiture,  and 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  inflict  serious  in- 
jury to  it ; but  it  behoves  photographers  to  be  on  the  look-out 
and  be  prepared  for  whatever  may  turn  up.  I have  myself 
lately  produced  photographs,  and  seen  them  done  by  others, 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  daylight  work  even  by 
an  expert.  “ What  man  hath  done,  man  can  do,”  and  this 
truism  is  significant  enough  to  stimulate  our  efforts. 

Societies  like  ours,  composed  of  the  elite  of  workers  in  the 
field  of  photographic  science,  are  just  the  bodies  which  have  it 
in  their  power  to  extract  the  utmost  out  of  any  process,  and  I 
hope  that  many  will  set  to  the  work  of  investigation,  for  the 
little  I can  do  in  the  matter  cannot  be  of  greater  relative  value 
than  the  poker  has  to  the  fire,  and  though  this  may  prove  small 
ambition  on  my  part,  I will  be  content  if  it  becomes  the  means 
of  stirring  greater  enthusiasm.  To  come  to  the  point,  it  appears 
to  me  that  an  easy  analysis  may  be  made  by  dividing  the  matter 
into  four  different  heads ; — 1.  What  is  the  most  suitable  form  of 
combustion  ? 2.  The  prevention  of  smoke.  3.  Simultaneous 
firing  of  sevenal  lamps.  4.  How  many  lamps  should  be  em- 
ployed ? 

Much  has  been  said  about  it  being  immaterial  whether  a long 
or  short  exposure  be  given,  but  I think  it  needs  no  great  pene- 
tration to  find  that  the  very  value  of  the  whole  process  lies  iu 
the  marvellous  instantaneous  actinic  jiower  of  the  light,  for, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  contrasts  of  the  elimination  be- 
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iween  focussing  and  the  actual  exposure  render  it  impossible  to 
prevent  contraction  of  the  eyelids,  it  is  for  many  more  reasons 
highly  desirable  that  the  negative  should  be  taken  before  the 
sitter  becomes  aware  of  it.  One  of  these  is  the  abandonment  of 
that  instrument  of  torture,  the  headrest ; another,  the  facility 
of  taking  invalids  at  their  homes,  &c. 

Taking  for  granted  that  we  must  have  a substance  that  will 
yield  instantaneous  pictures,  the  first  question  arises.  What  is 
this  substance  ? The  method  of  blowing  the  powder  through  a 
flame  creates  great  waste,  and  even  if  that  were  avoidable,  the 
necessary  pressure  can  scarcely  be  of  an  instantaneous  nature. 

Guncotton  spread  and  covered  with  the  powder  must  not 
be  despised,  and  can  be  made  to  answer  our  purpose  well,  but 
the  application  is  troublesome,  for,  apart  from  having  to  care- 
fully prepare  a suitable  guncotton  bed  for  the  powder,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  obtain  it  of  the  proper  temperature,  which  has 
yet  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Waste  will  also  ensue  if 
sufficient  guncotton  is  not  used,  or  if  the  powder  is  heaped 
up,  or  the  guncotton  not  sufficiently  spread.  The  chlorate  of 
potash  and  antimony,  or  prustiate  of  potash  mixture,  fulfils  to 
my  mind  the  requirements  better  than  any  other  known  sub- 
stance, for  the  ready  yield  of  oxygen  enhances  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  considerably  ; and,  secondly,  it  is  capable  of 
Instant  combustion  if  care  is  taken  to  procure  it  at  a proper 
place. 

The  only  thing  that  can  and  has  been  urged  against  it  is  the 
danger  of  premature  explosion  and  the  noxious  fumes  of  the 
chloride  of  antimony.  The  former  may,  however,  be  avoided  by 
mixing  the  required  proportion  immediately  before  use.  The 
latter  will  entirely  be  obviated  by  the  simple  device  of  trapping 
the  smoke,  which  I have  the  pleasure  to  bring  practically  before 
your  notice  to  night,  and  which  will,  I trust,  deal  successfully 
with  the  second  question,  the  smoke  nuisance,  which  is 
intolerable,  even  if  the  fumes  were  not  poisonous.  It  prevents 
the  immediate  repetition  of  an  operation,  and  has  the  general 
effect  of  driving  every  one  who  cares  for  his  constitution  from 
the  vicinity.  In  my  opinion  the  process  will  never  rise  in  public 
favour  until  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  I think  it  should 
form  the  first  consideration  in  constructing  an  artificial-light 
apparatus  where  smoke  is  an  accompaniment.  The  apparatus 
can  be  supplied  at  12s.  Od.,  and  can,  of  course,  be  modified  as 
regards  the  necessary  angle  of  reflection. 

The  third  question  is  very  important,  namely,  the  simultaneous 
firing  of  any  number  of  lamps  employed.  I firmly  believe  that 
I have  succeeded  in  solving  that  problem  by  another  simple 
arrangement.  As  you  will  presently  see,  it  consists  of  india- 
rubber  gas  pipes  with  intersecting  brass  tabes  (one  for  each 
lamp),  out  of  which  another  tube  of  very  fine  c.alibre  protrudes, 
and  leads  into  the  lamp.  One  end  of  the  tubing  is  attached  to 
the  gas,  and  a small  flame  sustained,  in  front  of  which  the 
explosive  is  placed.  Upon  turning  the  gas  tap  fully  on,  any 
number  of  lamps  will  be  ignited  at  precisely  the  same  moment 
without  necessitating  electricity,  which  proves  troublesome  and 
cumbersome,  especially  when  travelling,  besides  being  somewhat 
expensive.  The  other  end  of  the  gas  pipe  can  be  attached  to  a 
burner  to  focus  by.  Of  course,  where  no  gas  is  installed,  the 
hydrogen  cylinders  for  the  optical  lantern  may  be  used.  If  a 
chimney  is  introduced,  it  is  also  a very  simple  matter  to  substi- 
tute a gas  burner  for  the  finely  calibred  brass  tube  affixed  for 
firing  the  illuminant  and  focus  thereby.  But,  then,  a cup  must 
be  put  over  the  chimney  after.  It  is  highly  desirable — in  fact 
necessary — that  a very  bright  light  be  kept  burning  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  oper.ition.  When  long-focus  lenses  are  used, 
focussing  presents  some  difficulties,  and  it  will  be  a useful  plan 
to  place  a candle  with  a card-board  reflector,  which  serves  also 
to  shield  the  light  from  the  lens,  into  the  sitter’s  hands,  direeting 
him  to  move  it  up  or  down  according  to  the  part  to  be  foeussed. 

The  last  question  can  only  be  answesed  by  ea«h  operator  in 
accordance  with  indi^’idual  skill.  No  rule  can  very  well  be  laid 
down.  Much  may  be  accomplished  with  one  lamp  and  the  judi- 
cious use  of  reflectors,  but  I think  not  less  than  two  lamps 
should  be  employed,  not  far  enough  apart  as  to  create  a second 
high-light  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ; but,  when  groups  are  aimed 
at,  more  lamps  are  wanted.  The  construction  of  my  lamp  pre- 
vents direct  rays  of  light  entering  the  lens. 


A SU.MMER  TRIP  TO  BELGIU.M. 

BY  ISM.UL  SABRY.* 

I liEtT  Derby  at  3.20  a.m.,  on  Frid.ay,  September  2nd,  1887,  and 
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caught  the  up  Scotchman  at  Trent  at  4.45  a.m.,  reaching  St. 
Pancras  at  7.30.  a.m.,  and  after  breakfasting,  went  across  London 
to  Charing  Cross  station,  and  left  there  by  the  9.45  a.m.  South 
Eastern  Express  Boat  Train,  which  only  carries  first  and  second 
class  passengers.  (Since  I have  been  in  this  country  I have  noticed 
that  on  some  railways,  in  express  trains,  only  first  and  second  class  t 
passengers  are  carried  ; but  thanks  to  the  Midland  Railway  Com-  ( 
pany  for  being  the  first  to  carry  third  class  passengers  by  all 
trains,  and  in  winter  time  to  supply  foot  warmers,  and  who  are  il 

now  trying  experiments  to  heat  the  carriages  by  exhaust  steam  4 

from  the  engine.)  Before  starting  from  there,  I noticed  the  , 

porters  rolling  up  some  red  cloth,  and  upon  enquiry,  learned  it  .| 

had  been  laid  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  who  was  to  1 

have  gone  home  that  day  ; but  I heard  a few  days  afterwards  .1 

that  they  had  telegraphed  from  Dover  to  say  the  sea  was  very  ; 

rough,  and  he  had  better  not  cross. 

At  Folkestone,  where  I first  saw  the  sea,  the  reason  for  tho 
telegram  to  the  Prince  was  quite  apparent,  although  I was  assured  1 
that  outside  it  was  as  calm  as  a mill-pond.  When  I got  to  Dover  , 
station  the  porter  said,  “ All  change  here,”  and  on  being  asked 
why,  replied,  “The  sei  is  so  rough  the  steamer  will  not  be  able  / 
to  start  from  the  pier,  but  from  the  harbour.”  So  after  a very  ( 

windy  walk  to  the  latter  place,  1 got  on  the  steamer  “ Prince  j 

Bawdouin,”  and  we  left  Dover  at  12.7  p.m.  Greenwich  time,  ( 

arriving  at  Ostend  at  4.27  p.m.  Brussels  time  ; just  a 4 hours’  j 

passage,  3^  hours  of  which  was  very  rough,  there  being  three  1 

and  sometimes  four  men  at  the  wheel  all  the  time.  After  passing  1 

the  Custom-house — -which,  in  my  case,  was  a very  difficult  matter  j 

as  the  official  could  not  make  out  what  the  dry  plates  were  for,  1 

and  as  I could  not  explain  to  him  in  French,  he  began  to  go  to  I 

tho  bottom  of  everything  until  a lady  friend,  seeing  my  pre-  1 

dicament,  came  to  the  rescue  and  explained  it  all  to  him,  when  { 

he  said,  “ All  right,  pass  on.”  I walked  on  to  the  station  of  the  ' 

Steam  Tramway  Co.  (Chemin  de  Fer  Vicinal) ; the  guage  is  about  | 

4 ft.  wide,  and  a single  line,  except  at  the  stations.  Each  train 
has  two  guards,  one  for  the  first  and  second  class  carriages,  and  the  I 
other  for  the  third.  One  of  the  notices  in  the  carriages  says,  1 

It  is  forbidden  to  mount  into  the  carriages  or  to  get  down  from  1 

them  during  the  march  of  the  train.”  The  train  takes  about  an 
hour  to  run  the  distance  (12  miles)  from  Ostend  to  Blankenberghe,  ' 

which  is  considered  to  be  the  Brighton  of  Belgium.  The  bath-  1 
ing  machines  are  well  fitted  up,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
bathe  together.  The  Digue  or  Promenade  is  over  a mile  long, 
and  has  many  notice  boards  put  up  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Flemish.  The  English  I give  herewith  “ Bathers  are 
expressly  recommemded  to  hold  themselves  at  least  15  yards  from 
the  breakers  by  buoys  designed.” 

It  is  usual  to  breakfast  out  of  doors  in  front  of  the  hotels  and  i 
houses. 

On  Friday,  September  9,  I went  to  Bruges,  and  took  some 
photos  of  the  most  interesting  places.  The  Belfry,  which  hivs 
been  immortalized  by  Longfellow,  is  two  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  high.  The  chimes  are  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  are  played 
four  times  an  hour  by  machinery,  and  three  times  a week  by  a 
musician.  On  Saturday,  September  10th,  I went  to  Lessines, 
a few  miles  out,  to  expose  a plate  on  the  Church,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  finest  Gothic  Church  in  North  Flanders ; 
but  I did  not  think  it  worth  while,  and  on  my  way  back  I met 
a Flemish  man  riding  in  a small  cart,  loaded  with  fish  and  drawn 
bj'  two  dogs.  I asked  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  take  a photo 
of  him  and  the  dogs,  which  he  very  gladly  agreed  to.  The  counti  y 
is  very  fiat  ; in  fact,  there  is  nothing  worth  taking  in  the  shape  of 
scenery.  V'hen  any  jihotos  are  taken,  you  may  always  be  sure 
of  a goodly  surrounding  of  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
tVhen  taking  the  Belfry  at  Bruges,  I was  a very  long  time  before 
I could  get  the  people  to  stand  still,  or  to  keep  away  from  the 
front  of  tho  camera.  My  advice  is,  that  anyone  who  intends 
going  abroad  with  his  camera  should  bo  prepared  with 
every  requisite  before  starting,  and  tho  work  must  bo 
instantaneous,  especially  if  it  is  in  or  near  a town. 

On  September  12th  I went  to  Bruges  to  see  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Blood,  which  is  so  called  by  reason  of  a few  drops  of  the 
blood  of  our  Saviour  having  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  presented  by  Count  Thierry  of  Alsace.  This  blood  is  kept 
in  a casket  m.ade  of  gold  and  silver,  studded  with  precious  stones, 
which  was  given  by  Slary  (jiieen  of  Scots,  and  the  value  of  it  is 
£10,000.  "I'lie  admi.ssion  is  Gd.  each,  but  on  Fridays,  from  6 till 
11.30  a.m.,  it  is  exhibited  free,  and  it  is  said  it  used  to  liquefy 
every  Ooocl  Friday.  I noticed  on  coming  home  that  the  ticket 
examiner  looked  at  the  tickets  between  the  stations  whilst  the 
train  was  in  motion,  he  walking  on  the  footboards,  from  one 
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carriage  to  another.  I may  here  add,  in  conclusion,  that  although 
1 spent  a thoroughly  enj  jyable  holiday  abroad,  I felt  a pleasure  in 
returning  to  England  again,  for  though  it  is  not  the  land  of  my 
birth,  yet  I am  thankful  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  thrown 
among  Englishmen. 


MODERN  PJI0T0GR.\PI1IC  ENGRAVING  AND 
PRINTING. 

BY  CEOr.GK  S.  WATEBLOW.* 

The  subject  of  the  modern  application  of  photography  to  the  art 
of  engraving  and  printing  is  one  of  stupendous  interest  to  all 
communities,  of  immense  value  to  future  generations,  and  teems 
with  interesting  details.  I cannot  but  feel  that  within  the 
compass  of  this  paper  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  that  I 
should  attempt  any  historical  account  of  the  various  reseaiches 
and  experiments,  which  at  the  present  time  place  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  means  of  illustrating  by  practical  and  easy  methods 
every  subject  of  art,  life,  and  nature — methods  but  vaguely 
dreamed  of  a generation  ago,  even  by  the  most  sanguine 
enthusiasts.  Neither  should  I endeavour  to  criticise  the  merits 
of  specific  processes  or  the  busy  researches  themselves,  but  I 
simply  describe  as  concisely  as  possible  some  of  the  means  by 
which  to-day  we  may  produce  illustrations  of  every  description 
through  the  powerful  agency  of  the  camera. 

Firstly,  I will  take  the  names  of  some  of  the  various  methods, 
and  then  describe  the  practical  working  of  each  as  plainly  as  I 
can,  avoiding  the  use  of  technical  terms. 

Modern  photographic  engraving  and  printing  may  be  divided 
into  four  heads  ; — 

1.  Typofjrapkic  blocks,  which  are  etched  in  relief,  and  printed 
from  the  surface  in  an  ordinary  printing-press. 

2.  rUUes,  which  are  etched  in  intaglio,  and  printed  from  the 
depth,  as  in  the  case  of  an  engraved  copper-plate. 

3.  Woodbury  blocks,  which  are  impressed  with  an  intaglio 
image  by  a gelatine  relief  under  great  pressure,  and  printed  from 
by  a special  press. 

4.  Collotype  or  Albcrtype  plates — i.e.,  a surface  of  gelatine 
on  glass  or  metal,  which  has  been  sensitised,  acted  upon  by  light 
through  a negative,  and  is  printed  from  in  a hand  or  steam- 
printing press. 

The  most  important  of  the  many  photographic  methods  now 
before  the  world  for  mechanically  producing  prints  on  paper  in 
the  printing-press  is  that  which  is  popularly  named  photo-zinco- 
graphy, and  is  the  6rst  referred  to  on  my  list. 

Before  proceeding  to  a description  of  the  working  of  this  useful 
process,  I might  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tyro,  that  nearly 
all  the  results  obtained  by  these  processes  are  founded  on  the 
simple  fact  that  gelatine  in  the  presence  of  salts  of  chromium 
is  rendered  insoluble  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light 
allowed  to  fall  upon  its  surface.  In  this  peculiar  property 
of  the  organic  substances  previously  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  gelatine,  lies  the  whole  secret  of  nearly  every  photo- 
mechanical process,  and  in  its  various  modifications  lie  the 
initiatory  stages  of  all  the  different  categoiies  just  mentioned. 

I will  briefly  explain  this  action.  Suppose  I dissolve  ten 
grains  of  gelatine  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  add  ten  grains  of 
bichromate  of  potash  (KnCr.jO),  then  coat  a sheet  of  smooth 
writing-paper  with  the  mixture  and  dry  it  in  the  dark.  On 
now  exposing  this  piece  of  prepared  paper  under  a negative  of  a 
drawing  in  lines  for,  say,  ten  minutes  in  sunlight,  I obtain  a 
faint  image  or  print  of  the  drawing  in  insoluble  gelatine,  because 
wherever  the  light  has  penetrated  the  clear  parts  or  lines  of  the 
negative  it  has,  through  the  addition  of  the  bichromate  of 
potash,  so  oxidised  and  changed  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  that  it 
cannot  again  be  dissolved  even  in  hot  water.  But  there  is  yet 
another  valuable  property  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  oxidised  gelaiine,  and  that  is  its  capability  of  taking 
printing  ink.  Suppose  I take  this  exposed  piece  of  gelatinised 
paper,  thus  acted  on  by  light  as  mentioned,  and  soak  it  for  a few 
minutes  in  cold  water,  then  roughly  drying  it  with  blotting- 
paper,  lay  it  on  a flat  board,  and,  taking  a roller  charged  with 
printers’  ink,  pass  it  gently  over  two  or  three  times,  I shall  find 
that  the  exposed  lines  will  greedily  take  ink  from  the  roller, 
whilst  the  unexposed  or  white  parts  will  refuse  the 
slightest  particle.  I shall  now  have  a facsimile  copy  of  the  lines 
of  my  negative  in  printers’  ink  on  the  gelatinised  piece  of  paper, 
Md  if  the  ink  I used  were  what  is  known  as  transfer  ink,  the 
inked  piece  of  paper  would  be  a photo-litho  transfer,  and  ready 
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as  soon  as  dry  for  laying  down  upon  a lithographic  stone  for 
printing  from  in  the  ordinary  way,  or,  if  desired,  a plate  of  zinc 
might  be  substituted  for  the  lithographic  stone,  and  by  passing 
the  zinc  plate  through  a press  in  contact  with  the  transfer,  the 
greasy  ink  would  leave  the  gelatine  and  attach  itself  to  the  zinc, 
giving  a plate  ready  for  the  photo-zinc  etcher  to  make  it  into 
a typographic  block. 

Having  thus  roughly  sketched  the  general  principle  of  the 
foundation  of  nearly  all  photo-mechanical  printing,  I will  briefly 
discuss  the  processes  referred  to,  and  endeavour  to  describe 
the  working. 

As  I remarked,  the  most  important  process,  owing  to  its  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness,  is  that  of  photo-zinc  etched  blocks  for 
ordinary  typographic  printing.  I can,  of  course,  only  simply 
state  the  generally  employed  method  of  producing  these  blocks, 
and  slightly  touch  upon  the  other  subjects  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  For  exact  formula  and  details  for  successfully 
working  any  one  of  these  processes,  I must  refer  you  to  spe- 
cialists who  make  these  arts  a life  study,  and  to  the  few  works  at 
present  published  on  the  subjects. 

First,  then,  the  operations  of  etching  a type  block,  say  from  a 
line  drawing. 

The  drawing  intended  for  reproduction  is  pinned  on  a board 
and  placed  squarely  before  a copying-camera  in  a good  even  light. 
The  lens  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  capable  of  giving  a 
perfectly  sharp  picture  right  up  to  the  edges,  and  must  be  of  the 
class  called  rectilinear,  i.c.,  giving  straight  lines.  The  picture  is 
then  accurately  focussed  and  brought  to  the  required  size  ; a 
plate  is  prepared  in  the  dark  room  by  the  collodion  process, 
which  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  for  the  proper  time  and 
developed  in  the  ordinary  way  ; after  development,  the  plate  is 
fixed  and  strongly  intensified  in  order  to  render  the  white  portions 
of  the  drawings  as  opaque  as  possible.  On  looking  through  a 
properly  treated  negative  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
parts  representing  the  lines  and  black  portions  of  the  drawing 
are  clear  glass,  the  whites  representing  the  paper  a dense  black. 
The  negative  after  drying  is  ready  for  the  next  operation  ; i.e., 
printing  upon  zinc.  'This  is  done  in  several  ways.  One  method 
will,  however,  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  here.  I obtain  a piece 
of  the  bichromatised  gelatine  paper  previously  mentioned,  and 
place  it  on  the  face  of  the  negative  in  a printing-frame.  This  is 
exposed  to  sunlight  (if  there  is  any)  or  daylight,  for  a period 
varying  from  five  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  light.  This  exposed  piece  of  paper  is  then  covered  all 
over  with  a thin  coating  of  printing  ink,  and  wetted  in  a bath  of 
cold  water.  In  a few  minvtes  the  ink  leaves  the  white  or  pro- 
tected parts  of  the  paper,  remaining  only  on  the  lines  where  the 
light  has  passed  through  the  negative  and  affected  the  gelatine. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

3,G20.  John  Bolton  Robinson,  172,  Regent  Street,  London,  AV., 
for  “ An  improved  view  finder  and  view  meter  combined  for 
photograpliic  purposes.” — March  9,  1888. 

3,G58.  John  Watson,  186,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for  ” Im- 
provements in  producing  coloured  photographs." — March  9th, 
1888. 

3,721.  Cabl  Norman,  Graphic  Villa,  St.  James’  Road,  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Kent,  for  “A  combined  strut  and  suspender  for 
supporting  or  suspending  framed  pictures,  looking-glasses, 
and  other  like  articles.” — March  10th,  1888. 

3,779.  Joseph  Lendon  Berry,  43,  Cardiff  Street,  Aberdare, 
for  “ A ‘camera  gun’  for  using  with  any  description  of 
camera  for  instantaneous  photographs.” — March  12,  1888. 

3,782.  Frederick  Taylor,  4,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 
for  ” Improvements  in  stands  or  tables  for  holding  photo- 
graphic cameras,  also  applicable  for  holding  music,  news- 
papers, or  similar  objects.” — March  12, 1888. 

4-,024.  Edmund  John  Passingham,  65  and  66,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  for  ‘‘  Improvements  in  mounting  photographs  and 
objects.” — March  15,  1888. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

4,906  of  1884.  A.  F.  How.man. — 'Dark  slido  for  photographic 
cameras. 
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DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  when  Mr.  Dallmeyer  read  his  paper  on 
“ Diffusion  of  Focus,”  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  a few  remarks  upon  this  much  debated  subject. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  denied  the  desira- 
bility of  getting  a more  even  definition  in  large  portrait 
studies  than  the  fully  corrected  best  lenses  constructed  for 
such  work  will  give,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  various 
movements  have  been  made  during  the  exposure  to 
endeavour  to  secure  this  end.  The  model  has  been  moved, 
the  sensitive  plate  has  been  moved,  the  lens,  and  I believe 
also  ,a  component  of  the  lens  has  been  moved,  in  each  case, 
doubtless,  with  more  or  less  success.  An  apparatus  was 
constructed  by  Claudet  and  approved  by  Voigtlander,  in 
which  the  separation  of  the  components  of  the  lens  was  so 
varied  during  exposure  as  to  cause  the  focal  plane  of  the 
lens  to  pass  through  the  required  space  without  altering 
the  size  of  the  picture. 

But  the  only  attempt  to  secure  this  desideratum,  that 
can  lay  any  claim  to  popularity,  is  the  diffusion  of  focus 
arrangement  patented  by  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  in  which  a 
certain  and  reproduceable  amount  of  positive  spherical 
aberration  is  brought  about  before  the  exposure  begins, 
by  altering  the  distance  between  the  elements  of  the  back 
coni])onent  of  his  portrait  combination.  As  it  has  been 
proved  possible  to  discuss  the  theory  of  this  matter 
without  getting  nearer  the  main  question  (which  I conceive 
to  be — Is  a little  spheric.al  aberration  ever  or  generally 
desirable,  particularly  in  large  direct  jiortrait  work  ?)  it 
will  be  instructive  to  quote  a few  opinions  on  this  point. 

In  I’aul  Pretsch’s  abridged  translation  of  a paper  by 
J.  Petzval  concerning  depth  of  focus,  we  read  There- 
fore a lens  in  possession  of  a considerable  spherical  aberra- 
tion reproduces  the  picture  not  in  a curved  surf.ace-  like 
another  compound  lens  free  of  any  aberration — but  filling 
a certain  space Therefore,  there  are  all  the  requi- 

sites of  an  ideal  perfectness,  only  the  sh.arpness  is  wanted.” 
Mr.  Mayall  has  said  that  “ he  believed  that  the  ouly 
correct  principle  was  that  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  .... 
succeeded  in  embodying  in  a lens,  with  such  distributed 
definition  that  all  ueces.sary  parts  would  practically  be  in 
focus.” 

Lake  Price  has  written  that  it  is  in  photographs  ap- 
proaching life-size  “that  the  new  portrait  lens  of  Dall- 
meyer shows  its  superior  capabilities  and  becomes  most 
valuable  to  the  photographer,  giving  a general  fleshy  soft- 
ness to  the  features  in  lieu  of  the  metallic  hard  appearance, 
and  by  increasing  the  depth  of  perfect  focus.” 

Dr.  Vogel  writes  : “ M.  Grasshoff,  the  well-known  artiat- 
jfliotographer,  has  recently  tried  the  new  patent  lens  for 
portr.aits  from  Dallmeyer,  and  with  very  remarkable  suc- 
cess ....  M.  Grasshoff  showed  a very  nice  picture, 
7 by  9,  made  with  the  new  lens,  2J  inches  diameter,  which 
was  much  admired.  I repeated  his  trials,  and  confirm  his 
result.  The  work  of  the  lens  was  excellent.” 

Professor  Towler  says : “ From  Dallmeyer  we  derive  the 
difl’.ision  lenses  for  portraiture,  which  are  impressed  with 
originality,  and  are  unsurpassed.” 

If  we  add  to  these  authorities,  T.  II.  Williams,  Valentine 
Blanchard,  and  .Tabez  Hughes,  even  excluding  J.  H.  Dall- 
meyer as  an  interested  party,  we  have  very  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  is  something  of  usefulness  in  the 
principle  under  discussion,  though  we  are  not  bound  to 
acce])t  the  views  expressed  in  their  literal  fulness.  If,  there- 
fore, theory  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  was 
gained  and  that  something  was  lost  by  introducing  a little 
spherical  aberration  under  certain  circumstances,  it  would 
be  well  to  amend  the  theory.  And  as  some  photographers 
condemn  the  ))rincii)le,  presumably  not  without  exiierience, 
we  must  conclude  either  that  they  personally  do  not  admire 


what  others  delight  in,  or  else  that  they  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  produce  that  sort  of  work  in  which  a certain 
small  amount  of  spherical  aberration  is  an  advantage. 

The  fact  that  the  name  and  instruments  of  Dallmeyer 
are  mixed  up  in  this  matter  ii  a mere  accident  of  cir- 
cumstance ; the  question  is  notone  of  this  or  that  maker’s 
apparatus,  but  of  the  possible  advantage  of  a little  spherical 
aberration.  And  iliis  question,  I believe,  am  only  be 
answered  in  one  way,  even  by  those  who  personally  find 
“diffusion  of  focus”  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  if  the 
princi])le  is  looked  at  from  a judicial  standpoint. — I am, 
yours  faithfully.  Chapman  Jones. 


MATT-SURFACE  SILVER  PAPERS. 

Sir, — I have  no  wish  to  advertise  a dealer’s  goods 
through  a letter  to  your  v.aluable  weekly,  but  I am  using 
a matt-surface  paper  which  I very  much  like,  and  will 
gladly  give  particulars  of  it  to  any  amateur  who  will  write 
to  me  for  them.  In  saying  this,  I am  assuming  pro- 
fessionals know  all  about  these  things.  I will,  however, 
add  that  I am  always  glad  when  any  of  their  order  write 
to  me  on  any  subject  relating  to  photography. 

Mdton  Moubray.  IN'illiam  Adcock. 


THE  NEW  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — It  is  announced  “The  Amateur  Photographers’ 
Charitable  Association  ” will,  a fortnight  hence,  be  un  fait 
accompli.  In  this  case  the  expected  has  happened : the 
President  will  be  the  nobleman  who  projected  it;  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  a gentleman  who  lately  addressed  you  in 
these  columns. 

I regret  this  in  a degree  I cannot  express.  I foresee  in 
it  the  ruin  of  many  families,  the  engendering  of  much  ill- 
will.  It  is  natural  that  men  whose  vital  interests  are 
stabbed,  should  resent  the  blow.  It  is  unnatural  that 
traders  shall  see  hundreds  of  so-called  amateurs  enroll 
themselves  to  do  the  work  they  now  perform  without  a 
murmur  and  without  alarm.  It  is  idle  to  say  it  is  not 
interference  ; it  is  nonsense  to  say  it  will  do  no  harm. 

It  is,  I believe,  fair  to  say,  that  to-day  there  is  in  Eng- 
land one  so-called  amateur  to  every  thousand  of  the 
population ; and  these  are  daily  increasing.  It  is  even 
predicted  that  in  less  than  ten  years  photography  will  be 
taught  in  every  decent  school.  As  a rule,  the  amateur 
comes  from  the  classes  who  have  been  the  best  customers 
of  the  professional  Each  of  these  h:vs  his  or  her  circle  of 
friends,  and  embrace,  on  the  whole,  a large  set.  The  conse- 
quences are  easily  foreseen.  “Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  will  you 
have  jour  portrait  taken  ? The  money  will  go  to  the 
Broken-down  Plasterers’  Anti-Gypsum  Home  at  Epsom.” 
“ How  nice 'of  you.  Miss  Laura  ! I must,  1 really  must,  give 
you  a sitting.”  And  for  this,  Mr.  Smith  paj's  willingly  and 
handsomely  ; but  having  done  so,  he  decides  upon  giving 
the  item  photography  absence  from  his  cash-book  for 
some  time  to  come.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  shows  the 
portrait  to  his  friend  Brown,  who,  though  not  caring 
for  Laura  Denis,  cares  so  much  for  her  cousin  Mary,  that 
he,  too,  in  hope  of  being  talked  about  in  that  quarter,  will 
solicit  that  he  may  aid  the  Charity,  and  this  Mr.  Smith 
negociates  for  him. 

Mr.  Fulcrum  is  a well-known  amateur.  He  is  good- 
looking,  has  a blonde  moustache,  and  gentle  manners.  Of 
course  he  is  a favourite  with  ladies,  and  of  these,  at  least 
one  is  learning  retouching,  that  she  may  assist  him  with 
his  negatives.  How  interesting  ! He  has  quite  a photo- 
graphic clientele.  The  moustache  and  the  nose  above  it 
make  Mrs.  Gubbins  a purchaser  of  his  “Views  in  Gras- 
mere and  Dovedale.”  Ilis  hint  at  a jiortrait  secures  an 
effigy  of  Mrs.  Gubbins,  and  two  guineas  for  “ The  Young 
Girls’  Defence-when-iu-Difficulty  Association.” 

I tell  you,  sir,  the  thing  will  float,  and  with  those  who  dearly 
love  a lord,  will  be  popular  ; but  as  the  money  arising  from 
it  will  be  so  much  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  earn  it,  I hope  and  believe  it  will  be 
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spurned  by  the  thinking  and  considerate  amongst  amateurs 
who  obey  the  maxim  “ Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.” 

As  an  amateur  of  thirty  years’  standing,  I should  be 
glad  to  see  some  combination  amongst  my  fellows  to  resist 
the  effects  of  this  good  intent  of  ill-omen  business.  If  it 
takes  the  form  of  help  to  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
Association  it  will  render  assistance  where,  before  long,  it 
will  be  much  needed. 

Melton  Moicbray.  William  Adcock. 

MAKING  THE  DIAPHRAGM  LIGHT-TIGHT. 

Sir,— We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  publish  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  your  article  on  “ Making  the  Diaphragm 
Slot  Light-tight.” 

Many  readers  have  inferred  from  your  expressions  that 
the  edges  of  the  slot  in  question  were  rough  and  jagged  ; 
whereas  they  are  perfectly  smooth  and  clean.  We  sup- 
pose you  intended  merely  to  say  that  the  slot  varied  in 
width  a few  thousandths  of  an  inch.  We  have  mea- 
sured it  with  a micrometer  gauge,  and  do  not  find  a 
variation  of  two-thousandths. 

Your  criticism  is  based  on  an  erroneous  supposition. 
The  slot  in  the  tube  is  purposely  made  wider  than  the 
stop,  to  prevent  the  brightening  of  the  stop’s  blackened 
surface,  which  occurs  when  it  fits  its  metal  seating  so 
tightly  as  you  appear  to  think  it  should. 

What  we  have  thought  particularly  objection.able  is 
that  those  of  your  readers  who  do  noi  know  our  work, 
would  think  it  to  be  other  than  of  first-class  quality  and 
finish. — Yours  faithfully,  T.  S.  and  W.  Taylor. 

Slate  Street,  Leicester,  March  20lh. 

[We  intended  to  say  exactly  what  we  did  say,  and  if  the  edges 
of  the  slot  had  been  jagged  we  should  have  said  so.  During  the 
week  Messrs.  Taylor  have  shown  us  a considerable  number  of  their 
leases,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  variation 
in  the  width  of  the  slot  in  the  article  sent  for  review  was  purely 
accidental,  and  resulted  from  a slip  of  the  tool.  Messrs.  Taylor 
invited  us  to  select  for  trial  any  lens  in  their  stock,  and  we 
selected  one  belonging  to  a customer,  and  which  lens  had,  as  we 
understood,  been  returned  for  some  additional  adaptors  to  be 
made.  On  trial,  the  instrument,  in  which  the  diaphragms  were 
fitted  without  cloth,  proved  to  be  excellent  from  an  optical  point 
of  view,  the  mechanical  fitting  being  also  good.] 


AN  EASY  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

De.vr  Sir, — A good  many  amateurs  have  taken  up  the 
carbon  process,  but  I am  surprised  that  more  have  not 
done  so,  and  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  they 
fancy  there  is  some  special  difiiculty  in  the  operations.  I 
admit  that  if  you  have  to  print  by  double  transfer,  there 
is  some  difiiculty  and  a little  uncertainty,  but  with  the 
single  transfer  process  I can  conceive  nothing  more  easy. 

Here  are  the  op'rations  in  a nutdiell.  You  buy  your 
tissue  ready  sensitizjd,  place  it  upon  the  negative  in  an 
ordinary  printing  frame,  time  the  exposure  in  the  most 
simple  manner  with  the  acliuometer,  take  the  exposed 
tissue  from  the  frames  and  place  in  cold  water  with  pieces 
of  single  transfer  paper,  lift  them  out  and  force  together 
with  a squeegee,  place  between  blotting  boards  for  a few 
minutes,  until,  say,  half-a-dozen  pictures  luave  been  thus 
treated  ; then,  beginning  with  the  first,  simply  develop 
them  in  warm  water;  when  done,  a rinse  in  cold  water 
stops  the  further  action  ; a few  minutes  in  a solution  of 
alum,  and  a final  rinse  in  cold  water,  complete  the  opera- 
tions. Nothing  can  bo  much  more  easy  and  simple  than 
this.  I always  buy  my  tissue  sensitive,  and  cut  to  the  sizes 
I want  to  use.  I have  had  it  in  several  colours.  It  comes 
cheaply  per  post,  and  I have  found  it  in  good  condition  for 
days  after  I have  received  it. 

But  this  simple  and  easy  process  does  not  suit  negatives 
taken  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  it  inverts  the  image, 
making  the  left  hand  appear  right,  and  vice  versa  ; how- 
ever, it  happens  that  with  the  employment  of  dry  plates, 
we  have  a ready  means  of  overcoming  that  difficulty  by 


simply  putting  the  plates  in  the  slides  with  the  glass  side 
towards  the  lens  instead  of  the  coated  side.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  to  give  landscapes  better  definition  in  the  fore- 
ground, which  is  generally  an  improvement.  But  if  this 
is  not  desired,  turning  the  focussing  glass  of  the  camera  so 
that  its  ground  side  is  furthest  from  the  lens  will  give  you 
the  focus  as  befoi-e.  The  minute  difference  there  may 
happen  to  be  between  the  thickness  of  your  focussing  glass 
and  thatof  the  average  dry  plate  will  be  quite  inappreciable. 
Of  course  your  dry  plates  should  be  on  decent  glass  free 
from  specksand  flaws, but,  practically,  I have  had  no  trouble 
on  this  score,  and  have  used  many  makes  of  plates.  I do 
find,  though, that  thegla.ssesare  smeared  with  emulsion,  and 
so,  before  putting  the  plates  in  the  slides,  I lay  them  face 
downwards  upon  a piece  of  black  velvet  and  go  over  the 
glass  sides  with  a moist  sponge  and  soft  cloth  ; this  is 
easily  done,  and  only  takes  a minute  or  two. 

In  putting  the  plates  into  the  dark  backs,  you  simply 
put  the  coated  side  uppermost,  then  lay  over  it  a piece  of 
blackened  card  or  black  cloth  to  prevent  injury  to  the  film 
from  the  springs  of  the  inner  diaphragm,  fasten  up  the 
back,  and  the  plates  svill  now  give  you  reversed  negatives 
suitable  for  single  transfer  carbon,  or  any  of  the  mechanical 
piinting  processes. 

The  exposure  and  development  of  such  plates  are  abso- 
lutely the  same  as  for  plates  used  in  the  ordinary  manner  ; 
no  difference  can  be  detected  in  either  of  these  manipu- 
lations or  in  the  finished  negative  ; in  this  way  prints  of 
absolute  permanency  can  be  produced  in  various  colorings, 
and  with  a variety  of  effects  that  raises  photography 
somewhat  nearer  the  dignity  of  fine  art. 

With  your  permission  I will  next  week  give  you  a brief 
description  of  a simole  method  of  stripping  negatives 
taken  in  the  usual  manner  so  as  to  make  them  suitable 
for  printing  in  either  carbon  or  silver.  H.  J-  Burton. 

Ealing  Bene,  ir. 


DALLMEYER’S  NEW  LENS. 

Sir, — As  the  reports  on  the  discussion  following  Mr. 
Traill  Taylor’s  jiaper  on  “ Single  Lenses  Corrected  for 
Architecture”  might  leave  many  still  to  infer  that  the 
instrument  I have  recently  introduced  is  only  a revival  of 
quite  an  old  lens  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Goddard,  for  the  interest  of  your  readers,  and  in  justice 
to  myself,  I am  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  important 
differences  of  optical  construction  that  really  exist ; for  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  those  who,  unlike  Mr.  Traill 
Taylor,  have  not  made  a special  study  of  optics  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  have  only  a general  acquaintance  with 
exterior  forms  of  lenses,  were  able,  from  the  cur.sory  dis- 
cussion, to  grasp  and  appreciate  the  real  optical  differences. 

I was  diffident  at  the  Conference  of  il  welling  too  much 
upon  the  personal  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his 
paper,  as  I fully  I’ecognised  the  general  bearing  of  his 
remarks,  viz.,  to  aid  the  photographer  not  in  possession  of  a 
rectilinear  lens  to  convert  the  ordinary  forms  of  landscape 
distorting  lenses  into  a rectilinear  combination  as  a 
“ makeshift,”  though  unattended  with  any  certain  degree 
of  optical  correction.  However,  what  I did  say  and 
describe  on  the  black-board  on  that  occasion  w.as  evidently 
imperfectly  understood. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  to  produce  a single  non- 
distorting combin.stion,  I actually,  though  by  an  indepen- 
dent coincidence,  constructed  a lens  of  the  form  made  by 
Mr.  Goddard,  described  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy for  18G9.  I discarded  the  form,  fig.  1 Gjddard,  as 
useless,  for  three  reasons,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  permissible  aperture  free  from  spherical  aberra- 
tion was  very  small  compared  to  that  in  the  form 
eventually  adopted. 

2.  The  field  was  too  curved  to  be  of  any  use  ; so  much 
so,  that  at  three  inches  from  the  axis,  the  vers,  sine  was 
nearly  one  inch,  and  slight  distortion  at  the  margins 
became  apparent. 
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3.  Under  the  particular  conditions  indicated,  to  cure  the 
first  defect  by  making  the  curves  of  the  back  leus 
shallower,  the  field  naturally  became  much  more  curved. 

Goddard  evidently  made  the  posterior  lens  of  his  com- 
bination of  very  deep  curves  to  obtain  Hatter  field,  and  I 
referred  to  this  as  liable  to  increase  the  probability  of  the 
flare  spot.  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  was  evidently  acquainted 
with  this,  for  he  describes  the  lens  of  Goddard  in  1869  as 
follows  : — 

“ The  double  periscopic  lens  of  Goddard  described  in 
the  paper  we  have  extracted  above  from  the  manuscripts 
now  in  our  possession,  is  a singul.ar  looking  lens  at  first 
sight.  When  we  first  got  ours,  we  were  rather  surprised 
at  its  external  shape,  which  was  that  of  a double  convex 
lens  of  exceeding  thickness.” 

The  author  of  the  p.aper  states  that  the  corrector  or 
double  anterior  combination  in  both  instances  (see  figs.  1 


Fig.  1. 


Goddard’s  Pcrisoopio  Lens  {British  Journal  of  Photography,  1869,  p.  398). 

and  2)  are  of  practically  “ plain  ” glass  in  both  ; but  here 
the  similarity  as  to  optical  construction  ceases.  One  can 
Fig.  2. 


see  through  plain  glass  and  a number  of  other  transparent 
substances,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  they  possess  the 
same  optical  properties. 

In  the  lens  fig.  2,  by  the  employment  of  the  “ Gauss  ” 
form  of  front  as  a corrector,  and  by  selecting  suitable 
curvatures  for  the  lenses,  I have  produced  an  instrument 
entirely  free  from  distortion,  without  .astigmatism,  and 
one  that  gives  a very  flat  field.  Moreover,  the  curvatures 
generally  are  shallow  conqiared  with  the  lens  of  Gjddard, 
which  is  evinced  from  the  fact  of  the  combination  in  its 
own  cell  being  thin.  Air  space  included,  it  is  ne.arly  as 
thin  in  the  centie  as  a triple  cemented  meniscus  combina- 
tion.— I am,  sir,  yours  obediently,  Taos.  R.  Dallmevku. 

25,  Neii'man  Street,  London,  II’.,  Maixh  21s<. 


|)rotffcbi:ngs  of  ^ocufits. 

Londox  and  Provincial  Puotoorapiiic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  15th  iust. ; Mr.  E. 
Cliiton  occupied  the  chair. 

L.  Mkdlanu  stated  that  he  had  overcome  the  diillculty  pre- 
viously experienced  in  manipulating  Decoudin’s  photometer. 
Two  bands  of  rather  wide  elastic  are  stretched  across  the  screen 
of  the  camera ; the  bands  are  held  in  position  by  a hook 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  elastics,  which  catch  in  any  part  of 
the  woodwork  of  the  aides  of  the  camera.  The  photometer  is 
held  between  the  two  bauds,  and  can  be  easily  slid  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  screen  of  the  camera. 

A negative  showing  innumerable  black  spots  by  transmitted 
light  was  passed  round  by  D.  Atkinson. 


The  Chair.man  said  he  had  experienced  a similar  case  ; he 
concluded  that  the  plate  showing  this  detect  had  been  coated 
with  an  unfUtered  emulsion. 

A.  Haddon  thought  a weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
would  be  useful  in  clearing  the  plate.  Spots  might  be  caused 
by  rust  in  the  water  used  in  developing.  An  emulsion  made 
with  water  impregnated  with  particles  of  rust  would  be  likely 
to  cause  spots  such  as  those  seen  in  the  plate  exhibited. 

W.  H.  PRESTWICH  exhibited  a printing  frame  for  opal  plates, 
and  transparency  which  he  considered  an  improvement  upon 
those  he  had  previously  shown.  The  negative  to  be  printed 
from,  after  being  placed  in  the  printing  frame,  is  kept  from  shift- 
ing by  a small  spring.  A thin  sheet  of  gutta-percha  warmed 
readily  affixes  the  opal  plate  to  the  back  of  the  printing  frame, 
three  upright  brass  pins  in  the  frame  keeping  the  back  in 
register. 

A short  paper  was  read  by  J.  Hubert  in  reference  to  a flash- 
ing lamp  that  he  had  brought  down  to  the  meeting  for  exhi- 
bition. The  lamp  is  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  lamp  fixed 
outside  jewellers  and  other  tradesmen’s  shop  windows.  It  can 
be  hung  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  room,  connected  by 
flexible  gas  tubing  to  one  of  the  ordinary  gas  brackets.  On  a 
small  ledge  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  lamp,  a .d 
exactly  opposite  to  a horizontal  jet  of  flame,  is  placed  the  charge 
of  gun-cotton  and  magnesium  powder,  the  gas  jet  having  first 
been  turned  down  to  its  lowest  extent.  At  the  moment  of 
exposure  the  gas  from  the  bracket  is  turned  on  full,  which  causes 
the  jet  in  the  lamp  to  shoot  out,  and  set  fire  to  the  charge. 
The  lamp  is  now  detached  from  the  gas  tubing,  taken  out  into 
the  open  air,  and  the  front,  which  is  hinged,  is  opened,  and  the 
smoke  set  free.  To  facilitate  focussing,  a small  lamp  with 
reflector  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  sitter.  J.  Hubert  stated 
that  several  lamps  might  be  used  at  the  same  time,  which  if 
connected  by  one  tube  to  the  same  gas  burner,  could  be  fired 
simultaneously.  He  had  taken  portraits  at  night  with  the  lamp, 
which  could  not  be  detected  from  those  taken  with  daylight. 

AV.  H.  Harrison  questioned  whether  with  a number  of  lamps 
the  pressure  of  gas  would  be  equal  to  cause  it  to  travel  sufficiently 
rapid  to  give  a simultaneous  flash  from  all  the  lamps. 

A.  Haddon  said  he  should  give  preference  to  electricity  when 
several  flashes  were  necessary.  Three  Leclanche  cells  would  be 
sufficient,  and  would  require  but  little  attention. 

J.  Hubert  contended  that  electrical  apparatus  was  difficult  to 
carry  about. 

AV.  Bedford  thought  if,  instead  of  fine  magnesium  powder,  it 
was  used  in  a more  granular  form,  combustion  would  be  more 
rapid.  He  had  had  some  experience  as  an  amateur  pyrotechnist, 
and  it  was  his  practice  to  grind  the  gunpowder  before  using  it, 
to  make  it  burn  slower. 

A.  Haddon  remarked  that  air-spaces  left  between  the  grains 
would  assist  combustion.  Magnesium  powder,  if  allowed  to 
become  oxidized,  would  have  a tendency  to  burn  slower. 

J.  Hubert  suggested  dipping  gun-cotton  in  a solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  drying  it. 


Derby  PnoTOGRAi’iiic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  13th, 
in  Sykes’  Restaurant,  at  8 p.m.,  Tho.ma.s  Si  otton  in  tha  chair, 
when  Ismail  S.vbry  read  his  paper  on  “ A Summer  Trip  to 
Belgium  ” (see  page  18G).  Mr.  Sabry  illustrated  his  paper  with  a 
number  of  photographic  prints  taken  during  his  visit,  and  replied 
to  a number  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the  members. 

Several  queries  iu  the  question-box  were  discussed  and 
answered,  and  a number  of  enlargements,  matt-surface,  and 
silver  prints  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

Leicester  and  Leicester.shire  Photographic  Society. 
The  members  held  their  second  visitors’  evening  of  the  s^son 
at  the  Old  Town  Hall  on  AA’ednesday  evening,  the  14th  inst., 
when  J.  T.  Cook  gave  a most  interesting  lecture  on  “ Round  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America  with  the  Camera.”  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  President,  Qeorge  B.vnkart,  and  the  room 
was  well  filled. 

Having  been  briefly  introduced  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Cook 
first  traced  on  a map  the  route  undertaken  by  him — viz.,  from 
Southampton  to  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  other  of  the 
AA’est  India  Islands,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chili  to  A'alparaiso  and  Santiago,  and 
returning  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguaj’,  and  Brazil.  The  lecture,  which  was  full  of  information 
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with  regard  to  the  countries  visited,  was  illustrated  by  a series  of 
sixty  slides,  selected  and  prepared  from  170  negatives  taken  by 
himself,  and  exhibited  on  a fifteen  feet  screen  by  an  excellent 
oxy -hydrogen  lantern  provided  and  worked  by  T.  S.  and 
W.  Taylor.  The  views  were  much  appreciated,  and  illustrated 
vividly  the  scenery,  physical  features,  architecture,  costumes, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  various  countries.  Among 
the  most  striking  were  a series  of  views  on  the  highest  railway 
in  the  world,  that  from  Lima  up  the  Andes  to  a height  of  12,200 
feet,  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Patagonia  and  Tierradel  Fuego, 
and  the  wonderful  tropical  and  forest  scenery  of  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  replying  to  a vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  him, 
Mr.  Cook  mentioned  that  he  covered  22,000  miles  in  .seven 
months,  and  secured  170  good  representative  negatives  on  Fry's 
plates,  using  Ross’  rapid  and  synnnetric.al  lenses.  He  also  gave 
some  interesting  information  as  to  the  state  of  photography  in 
the  Great  Southern  Continent,  where  he  found  professionals  always 
ready  to  assist  amateurs. 

Camera  Club. 

Ox  the  Thursday  evening  (March  15th)  following  the  Conference 
days,  exhibitors  of  apparatus  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  visited  the  Club,  and  gave  explanations  of  special  features 
in  their  exhibits.  Sir  Geouue  Prescott  occupied  the  ch.air,  and 
some  discu.ssion  took  place  upon  some  of  the  articles  described. 

A gentleman  representing  the  firm  of  Dallmeyer  exhibited 
and  described  their  single  combination  lens  giving  straight  lines, 
also  a view-meter  and  new  lens-shutter. 

Lyonel  Clark  handed  round  one  of  Wray’s  lenses,  in  which 
one  tube  was  constructed  to  take  either  of  three  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths,  with  adjustment  for  altering  the  position 
of  the  stops,  which  were  in  the  form  of  an  Iris  diaphragm. 

Charlton  Wollaston  exhibited  his  shutters,  some  in  ebonite 
and  mahogany  cases,  much  lighter  than  the  metal  cases ; also  a 
clock  ticking  quarter-seconds,  and  a useful  form  of  stopper  for 
bottles. 

On  Thursday,  March  29th,  the  subject  is  “ Stereoscopic  Photo- 
graphy,”  paper  to  be  read  by  A.  Stroh.  Meeting  at  8 p.m. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  (to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  lecturer)  in  the  Chemical  Lecture 
Room  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  Wednesday  evening,  7th 
March,  at  8 o’clock.  The  President  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after 
which  ten  gentlemen  were  elected  to  the  membership  of  the 
Society,  and  five  names  submitted  for  election  in  April. 

W.  IvisoN  Macadam  give  a lecture  on  Spectrum  Analysis, 
illustated  by  numerous  experiments  and  diagrams,  which  occu- 
pied the  remainder  of  the  evening.  The  lecture  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attactive  which  has  been  delivered  before  the 
Society  for  some  time,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  Macadam  gave  a sketch  of  the  progress  made  in  spectrum 
analysis  from  the  time  when  Newton  made  known  his  great  dis- 
covery of  the  compound  character  of  light  down  to  recent 
researches  and  advances  on  the  subject.  A variety  of  substances 
were  burned  in  the  electric  lamp,  and  the  colour  band  peculiar 
to  each  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  photographic  bearing  of 
the  suV)ject  was  also  made  apparent,  and  particular  attention 
called  to  what  the  Lecturer  described  as  the  blue  or  chemical 
rays. 

The  President  expressed  the  great  pleasure  which  haJ  been 
given  to  the  members  on  this  occasion,  and  moved  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meetiag  was  held  in  the  Mosley  Street 
Cife',  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  tbs  13th  inst.,  II.  R.  Proctor  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  discussed,  M.  Auty  read  the 
following  paper  on  “The  Development  of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates.’’ 
To  anyone  really  caring  for  high  class  work,  and  recognising 
the  absurdity  of  trying  to  get  such  work  by  mechanically  deve- 
loping all  kinds  of  plates  by  the  same  developer,  the  study  of 
development  is  most  interesting,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
care  can  be  done  by  those  able  to  profit  by  such  study.  As  the 
formula  given  by  each  maker  differs,  I consider  it  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  precise  rules  for  the  development  of  gelatine 
plates.  In  fact,  I find  it  scarcely  possible  to  mix  any  developer 
to  finish  the  plate  without  alteration  as  it  goes  on.  One  must 


suit  the  developer  to  the  exposure  and  the  subject.  In  my  own 
practice,  since  the  introduction  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  deve- 
loper, I use  three  dishes  of  solutions  of  diffireut  strengths  : one 
containing  the  normal  developer  given  with  the  plates  I am 
using,  another  strong  in  pyro,  and  the  third  strong  in  ammonia 
and  bromide  solution.  I mix  all  three  before  commencing  to 
develop,  and  often  use  the  same  solutions  for  an  hour,  occa- 
sionally adding  a little  ammonia  to  the  normal  developer.  With 
these  three  solutions  I can  develop  anything  like  a properly 
exposed  plate.  For  exposures  made  in  the  studio  I usually  start 
with  the  normal  developer,  but  for  exposures  in  the  field  I com- 
mence with  the  pyro  solution,  and  from  the  time  it  takes  the 
image  to  appear  I can  at  once  tell  how  to  proceed.  When  the 
exposure  has  been  too  much  for  the  normal  developer,  I transfer 
the  plate  to  the  strong  pyro  solution,  and  get  much  better 
results  than  by  first  washing  the  negative  under  the  tap  as  soma 
recommend  ; but  where  the  image  is  long  in  coming  out,  I 
wash  well  under  the  tap,  and  redevelop  in  the  strong  ammonia 
and  bromide  solution.  For  instantaneous  exposures  such  as  one 
gets  at  the  seaside,  where  there  are  no  very  deep  shadows,  I com- 
mence in  the  strong  ammonia  and  bromide,  and  frequently  have 
to  work  up  sufficient  density  in  the  normal  developer ; but 
where  there  are  deep  shadows,  such  as  in  street  views,  boats  with 
sails,  &c.  (such  subjects  always  being  under-exposed)  I soak  the 
plate  in  ammonia  and  water,  the  proportion  being  about 
two  minims  ammonia  to  four  ounces  of  water  ; and  as  they  re- 
quire much  forcing,  I find  this  assists  in  bringing  out  the  detail. 
Where  much  over-exposure  is  suspected,  soak  the  plate  in  a 
pyro  and  bromide  solution  first,  but  never  bromide  alone,  as  it 
destroys  the  power  of  bringing  detail  out  in  the  shadows.  I 
have,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — Always 
expose  thoroughly,  and  do  not  try  instantaneous  pictures  where 
there  is  not  light  enough  to  impress  them  ; where  the  action  of 
light  has  been  excessive,  a modified  developer  will  give  a good 
negative.  An  instantaneous  picture  exposed  in  a bad  light  can- 
not be  developed  into  a good  negative,  but  a plate  over-exposed 
can  be  developed  by  a suitable  developer. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  J.  B.  Payne, 
F.  Green,  T.  Galloway,  J.  Pike,  II.  R.  Proctor,  E.  G.  Lee,  and 
others  took  part. 

! The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  April  meeting  will  be  on 

Instantaneous  Shutters,”  to  be  opened  by  H.  C.  Proctor. 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 
Manchester  Athenioum,  the  President,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer, 
M.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers:— John  Bardsley,  Charles  Bond,  P.  W.  Bryan;  J.  G. 
Husband,  J.  F.  Moseley,  Edgar  Pickard,  J.  A.  Smith,  and  J.  W. 
Welch. 

J.  W.  Wade,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  read  a paper  on  the 
“ History  of  a Lantern  Slide.’’  The  paper  was  a description  of 
Mr.  Wade’s  met'nod  of  making  lantern  slides,  and  showed  the 
history  of  a slide  from  the  time  it  was  purchased  from  the 
dealer,  through  the  various  processes  of  exposure,  development, 
fixing,  reduction,  intensification,  and  mounting,  to  its  final  exhi- 
bition in  a lantern. 

The  President,  in  commenting  on  the  excellency  of  the  p.aper, 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Wade  h.ad  been  awarded  the  bronze  medal 
at  the  Liverpool  International  Phot 'graphic  Exhibition,  for  the 
beauty  and  excellency  of  his  lantern  slides. 

R.  0.  Gilmore  gave  a demonstration  of  the  flash  light  as  used 
iu  photography.  He  explained  that  the  light  from  burning 
magnesium  was  sufficiently  actinic  to  take  photographs  by,  but 
burnt  alone  it  was  too  slow  to  take  portraits.  By  mixing  pow- 
dered magnesium  with  gunpowder  the  light  burnt  much  quicker, 
but  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  gunpowder  rendered  the  use 
of  this  mixture  impracticable  in  ordinary  rooms.  Mixtures  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  other  chemicals  with  magnesium  give 
good  results,  but  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  was  extremely 
dangerous,  whilst  gun-cotton  dusted  over  with  powdered  mag- 
nesium gives  a flash  light  that  is  practically  instantaneous,  gives 
off  very  little  smoke,  and  is  quite  as  safe  as  the  gas  we  use  daily 
in  our  homes.  Gun-cotton  is  explosive  only  when  burnt  in  a 
confined  space,  as  in  a cannon  or  a hole  drilled  into  a rock  for 
blasting  purposes.  To  show  this  Mr.  Gilmore  took  a piece  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb  and  applied  a lighted  taper.  The 
gun-cotton  burned  quickly  with  a flash,  but  noiselessly  and 
without  danger.  Mr.  Gilmore  proceeded  to  exhibit  and  explain 
his  method  of  firing  the  charges  of  gun-cotton  and  magnesium. 
For  dark  interiors,  such  as  a crypt  or  the  interior  of  a cavern,  it 
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would  be  necessary  to  fire  several  charges  from  different  points* 
This  could  be  done  one  by  one,  or,  better  still,  simultaneously, 
by  passing  a current  of  electricity  through  fuses  placed  in  the 
gun-cotton.  To  show  the  application  of  this,  Mr.  Gilmore  ex- 
hibited apparatus  and  fired  off  simultaneously  three  charges  of 
gun-cotton  and  magnesium  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  The 
apparatus  used  was  entirely  home  made,  and  it  was  shown  that 
any  amateur  could  construct  similar  apparatus  in  a short  time 
and  at  the  cost  oi  a few  shillings.  For  portraits  all  that  is 
required  is  an  empty  biscuit  tin  with  a small  spirit  lamp  placed 
inside,  a suspended  cage  to  hold  the  gun-cotton,  and  a wire  by 
means  of  which  the  cage  can  be  drawn  into  the  flame  of  the 
spi  it  lamp.  Reflectors  of  white  paper  are  used  to  prevent  too 
dark  sha  dows. 

Mr.  James  sent  one  of  his  patent  lamps  for  exhibition.  The 
lamps  are  constructed  of  one  or  more  argand  gas  burners.  These 
ase  connected  by  tubing  to  a gas  supply,  and  the  gas  lighted. 
Charges  of  powdered  magnesium  are  placed  in  a conical  box 
behind,  and,  by  means  of  tubing,  blown  through  the  censre  of 
the  gas  flames.  Several  members  had  brought  their  cameras, 
and  plates  were  exposed  on  groups  of  the  members,  some 
lighted  by  Mr.  Gilmore  with  his  apparatus,  and  the  others  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  James  patent  lamp,  the  results  to  be 
shown  at  the  ne.\t  meeting. 

Chester  Society  oe  Natural  Science. — Photographic 
Section. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  8th, 
E.  W.  Parnell  in  the  chair. 

A paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Fish  on  “ Light  and 
Colour,”  which  he  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  a number 
of  very  interesting  experiments,  showing  the  formation  and 
action  of  the  light  waves,  and  the  effect  of  passing  light  through 
various  coloured  glasses  and  solutions.  The  properties  of  the 
spectrum  were  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
limelight,  and  a train  of  quartz  prisms  and  condensers  (which 
were  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Yeates  and  Sons, 
of  Dublin)  ; and  a print  of  the  spectrum  taken  on  bromide 
paper  was  developed  and  banded  round  for  inspection,  eliciting 
great  interest,  on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  photo- 
graphic ultra-violet  rays. 

It  was  decided  to  take  the  photographic  weekly  papers  ; to 
form  a library  in  connection  with  the  section  ; and  to  ask 
for  contributions  of  books,  &c.,  from  members. 


Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Feb  29th,  the  regular  monthly  lantern 
exhibition  wag  given,  comprising  about  forty  of  the  one  hundred 
slides  contributed  by  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Amateur 
Photographers,  in  addition  to  several  slides  by  John  E.  Dumont, 
and  a few  other  members  of  the  Society.  The  pictures  of  the 
St.  Louis  Association  attracting  the  most  attention  were  those 
of  subjects  foreign  to  St.  Louis.  Several  views  of  the  public 
buildings  and  Missis.sippi  steamboats  were  shown. 

A few  slides  by  Franklin  Harper  were  much  admired,  and 
about  thirty  slides  by  C.  Cobb,  made  mostly  from  other  members’ 
negatives,  were  quite  brilliant  and  were  very  much  liked.  Mr. 
Cobb,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  actjuired  considerable  skill,  by 
long  practice,  in  making  lantern  slides  by  contact,  using  an  arti- 
ficial light,  and  employing  as  a developer  the  Reach  sulphurous 
acid  pyro,  in  combination  with  an  alkali  solution  composed  of 
potash  and  soda.  His  slides  had  a very  agreeable  brown  tone, 
were  extremely  clear  in  the  high  lights,  proving,  that  with  care 
and  skill,  pyro  as  a lantern  slide  developer  is  a success,  and  much 
more  rapid  than  hydroquinoue. 

Mr.  Dumont's  work  was  greatly  admired,  being  superior  in 
technical  excellence  and  artistic  merit.  Among  those  of  his 
slides  which  were  especially  liked  was  one  entitled  “ Milking 
Time,”  representing  a milkmaid  about  to  step  over  a fence,  with 
the  cows  standing  in  the  foreground  under  a tree  ; the  picture 
was  very  suggestive  and  effective.  In  “An  Old  Mill  Wheel,” 
surrounded  by  dense  foliage  alongside  a small  brook,  the  detail 
was  exquisitely  rendered,  and  the  lighting  very  soft ; the  slide 
had  been  toned,  and  was  of  a peculiar,  charming  warm  brown 
colour. 

Altogether,  the  exhibition  was  very  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  showed  that  lantern-slide  making  is  becoming  attractive. 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  joint  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia.  New 
York,  and  Boston  Photographic  Societies  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Art  Institute  in  Boston  from  May  5th  to  May  I2th  next. 


IJalh  in  S^tnbio. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Gre,vt  Britain. — The  usual 
monthly  technical  meeting  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  March 
27th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Doors  open  at  7 for 
readi  ng  of  journals  and  for  conversation. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — An  excursion  to 
St.  Albans  has  been  arranged  for  Easter  Monday.  Members 
will  leave  King’s  Cross  by  the  first  train  after  10  a.m.,  meet- 
ing at  the  Peahen  Hotel,  St.  Albans,  at  12  noon. 

Photcoraphic  Club. — The  meeting  on  March  23th  wUl  be  a 
lantern  night,  and  the  discussion  will  be  on  “ Lantern  Matters.” 
The  address  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  83,  Corinne  Road, 
Tufnell  Park,  N.,  instead  of  1,  Beacon  Hill,  as  heretofore.  Bank 
holiday  outing  at  St.  Albans.  Meeting  at  the  Peahen  Hotel,  at 
12  o’clock. 


dDornspnb^nts. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  .and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an!  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  I’lioToonsPHic  Nr.w.s, 
6,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C. ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “ Pirr.a  and  Cahtf.u,  Photoobapuic 
Nkwb,  5,  Furnival  Str.  et,  London,  E C.” 

Gunoy. — We  should  prefer  Nelson’s  No.  1 for  the  purpose,  but  in 
this  Ciise  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  makes  but  little  difference,  as 
long  as  it  is  free  from  any  impurities  which  will  cause  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  salts. 

W.  .\dcock. — Thank  you  very  much  for  the  photograph,  also  for 
the  promise  fur  the  future. 

Grove. — 1.  Use  wood  which  is  thoroughly  dry — an  old  shelf  which 
has  long  been  in  a kitchen  being  the  sort  of  thing  to  use  ; and 
moreover,  there  is  seldom  any  objection  to  exchanging  such  a 
shelf  for  a new  board.  2.  When  plaued  up  and  grooved,  souk  the 
parts  in  baled  linseed  oil.  3.  Use  about  equal  parts  of  putty 
and  ground  w’hite  lead.  4.  'When  dry,  paint  with  Brunswick  black 
to  which  about  one-third  of  boiled  linseed  oil  has  been  added. 
Shutter. — For  yachting  subjects  wo  regard  Dallmeyor’s  rapid 
landscape  as  the  best ; and  iis  to  the  other  matters,  you  may  fairly 
well  lake  the  advice  of  any  respectable  dealer  in  photog^phio 
goods. 

Veto. — 1.  We  could  only  answer  your  question  if  we  were  in  the 
first  place  to  know  every  point  in  relation  to  tho  patents,  and  if 
we  were  in  a position  to  form  an  infallible  judgment  regarding 
very  complex  questions  of  fact  and  law.  2.  There  has  been  no 
such  lawsuit. 

W.  F.  W.— Piper  and  Carter,  of  5,  Furnival  Street,  publish  a 
shilling  book  on  “ Photographic  Painting,”  by  A.  H.  Bool. 
This  will  give  you  (page  20)  all  the  information  you  want.  Some- 
times a trace  of  ammonia  in  (he  water  used  for  moistening  is  an 
advantage. 

Adrian  S.mythe. — The  formula  given  by  A.shman  and  Offerd  on 
page  20  1 ot  tho  Year-Book,  gives  excellent  results. 

II.  D.  Atkinson. — Next  week. 

J.  K.  C. — The  ruled  tint  plates  can  ho  obtained  from  Hughes  and 
Kimbor,  Printers’  Brokers,  East  Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane, 
London ; but  wo  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this  country  who 
keeps  the  prepared  bitumen  in  stock.  A convenient  solution  of 
ordinary  bitumen  is  that  sold  by  Ilopkin  and  Williams,  of  Cross 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  under  the  name  of  “liquid  jet”  ; it  re- 
quires dilution  with  benzole. 

Alfred  Cox  and  Co. — He  is  clearly  a professional  photographer, 
although  from  the  lowness  of  his  prices  one  may  perhaps  assume 
that  his  work  is  not  very  highly  appreciated;  still,  there  are 
photographers  in  London  whose  cliutgos  aro  even  lower. 

G. — We  have  made  some  enquiries,  and  the  result  is,  we  think, 
that  the  most  useful  articles  will  be  obtained — not  through  com- 
mercial channels — but  by  securing  tho  co-operation  of  amateur 
workers  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Wo  will  write  to  you. 
Charles. — (1).  We  are  under  the  impression  tbatthey  come  within 
the  range  of  prohibited  articles,  os  far  as  the  Parcel  Post  to 
Gem. any  is  concerned.  Either  enquire  at  the  General  Post  UlKce, 
or  wait  for  the  appearcuce  of  tho  April  issue  of  the  Postal  Guide. 
(2).  Perhaps,  in  tnis  case,  your  best  way  will  be  to  communicate 
with  the  director  of  the  Postal  Union,  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 
Bla.sh. — It  is  practically  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  we  take  it  that 
you  have  been  using  tho  wrong  substance.  Write  again  and  ask 
what  is  intended. 

F.  F.  Cox.— If  damaged  by  rust,  it  must  be  re-ground  and  oilstoned, 
operations  which  you  bad  better  nut  undertake  unless  you  know 
how  to  work  true  to  u strtiigbt-ed  ge. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC  TESTING  COMMITTEE. 

As  the  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  again  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a committee  of  reference  who  should, 
on  receipt  of  a remunerative  or  nominal  fee,  report  on  the 
quality  of  lenses  and  photographic  materials  in  general,  it 
will  be  opportune  if  we  make  a few  remarks  upon  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan. 

The  Kew  Committee  is  generally  taken  as  the  example 
of  what  is  desirable,  and  the  success  attending  the  depart- 
ment at  Kew  that  experimentally  tests  certain  instruments, 
is  an  additional  incentive  to  those  who  urge  the  adoption 
of  a similar  principle  by  photographers.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  instruments  verified  at  Kew  are  thermometers, 
hydrometers,  barometers,  and  watches.  In  each  case,  be  it 
noted,  the  apparatus  owes  its  value  to  the  regularity  of  its 
performance,  and  to  its  agreement  with  acknowledged 
standards.  Given  the  scientific  ability  in  the  observer,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  say  whether  one  thermometer  agrees 
with  another,  whether  a watch  keeps  good  time,  and  so  on  ; 
and  if  there  is  a lack  of  agreement,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
express  the  variation  in  an  absolute  way.  But  everything 
depends  upon  the  standards,  and  the  chief  value  of  a verifi- 
cation at  Kew  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  standard  instru- 
ments there  are  as  reliable,  probably,  as  any  that  are  to  be 
found. 

If  it  were  possible  or  wise  to  adopt  certain  definite 
standards  of  comparison  for  photographic  apparatus  and 
materials,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  making  the 
comparisons  with  these  standards,  but  the  results  of  such 
a procedure  would  be  of  very  doubtful  value.  What,  for 
instance,  shall  be  the  standard  weight  for  a camera  1 In 
a camera  for  outdoor  work,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  have 
the  maximum  of  stability  and  convenience  with  the 
minimum  of  weight ; but  probably  no  two  photographers 
would  be  found  to  agree  in  their  notions  as  to  how  these 
properties  should  be  balanced  against  each  other.  One 
operator  will  wisely  sacrifice  stability  for  lightness  to  an 
extent  that  would  be  folly  on  the  part  of  another  operator. 
And  moreover,  if  such  details  could  be  finally  decided 
upon,  each  photographer  would  probably  prefer  to  test  his 
apparatus  for  himself. 

In  sensitive  material,  there  is  no  uniform  standard  tliat 
it  is  desirable  to  always  equal.  For  negative  work  some- 
times rapidity  is  important,  but  occasionally  a moderately 
slow  plate  is  more  useful.  And,  again,  there  is  no  absolute 
test  for  rapidity,  because  rapidity  is  a question  of  the  light 
employed.  An  orthochromatic  plate  may  be  less  sensitive 
to  daylight,  but  more  sensitive  to  gas-light,  than  a given 
plate  of  the  ordinary  sort. 

But  perhaps  it  is  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  lenses 
that  the  usefulness  of  a reference  committee  would  be 
expected,  and  at  first  sight  there  does  seem  to  be  more 
scope  here  for  the  functions  of  such  a body.  But  those 


properties  of  lenses  that  are  at  the  same  time  most 
doubtful  and  most  important  are  relative  only,  and  if  any 
standards  could  be  agreed  upon  by  opticians,  they  would 
probably  be  unintelligible  to  the  large  majority  of  photo- 
graphers. 

Perfection  in  a thermometer  or  a watch,  althougn  diffi- 
cult to  attain,  involves  a very  simple  idea  ; but  the  possible 
perfection  in  a lens  is  the  result  of  the  elimination  or 
minimizing  of  many  possible  errors,  the  testing  for  which 
cannot  be  done  in  one  operation. 

Therefore,  while  there  is  much  that  might  be  done  by  a 
photographic  testing  committee,  its  work  would  be  very 
different  from  the  verification  of  instruments  at  Kew,  and 
it  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  a general  agreement  as  to 
standards,  which  would  be  difficult  to  secure.  It  appears 
that  there  would  of  necessity  be  so  much  that  was  chiefly 
matter  of  opinion  in  any  report  upon  photographic  appa- 
ratus or  material,  that  probably  those  photographers  who 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  a report  would  prefer  to  do 
the  testing  for  themselves.  The  actual  user  of  a camera 
ought  to  be  a better  judge  of  the  value  of  its  conveniences 
to  himself  than  any  committee  bound  to  work  only  upon 
general  and  fixed  lines. 


“PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS.” 
Action  against  the  Photographic  Company. 

For  some  time  past  an  action  has  been  pending  between 
Mr.  Comber  and  the  Photographic  Company  arising  out  of 
certain  statements  contained  in  the  advertisements  issued 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Company,  on  the  faith  of  which 
statements  Mr.  Comber  was  induced  to  take  shares.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  mis- 
leading character  of  the  jihrase,  “ Photographs  in  Natural 
Colours,”  and  we  need  only  say  now  that  nothing  said  by 
Mr.  Justice  Kay  is  at  all  at  variance  with  that  opinion. 
The  whole  points  of  the  case  turned  upon  this  : whether 
Mr.  Comber  was  deceived  by  the  statements  in  the  adver- 
tisements. In  such  a case  a good  deal  depends  upon  the 
applicant’s  own  action  in  the  matter,  and  this  did  not  im- 
press the  judge  favourably ; firstly,  because  he  admitted 
not  having  read  the  jirospectus ; and  secondly,  because 
directly  his  suspicions  were  aroused  by  what  appeared  in 
the  Photographic  News  he  did  not  at  once  apply  to  have 
his  name  struck  off  the  list  of  contributories.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  .Justice  Kay  very  properly  took  exception  to 
the  assertion  that  the  Company  were  not  responsible 
for  the  advertisements,  and  that  the  statements 
were  introduced  by  the  agents  employed  to  float  the 
Company. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on 
Friday  last,  a motion  was  made  before  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  on  be- 
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half  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Comber,  described  as  a journ.alist, 
against  the  Photographic  Company,  to  obtain  the  removal  of  his 
name  from  the  register  of  shareholders  as  a holder  of  500  shares, 
and  the  return  of  ^25  paid  by  him  on  application  for  such 
shares. 

Mr.  Ince,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Eustace  Smith  appeared  for  the  ap- 
plicant ; Mr.  Marten,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Cary  were  counsel  for  the 
Company. 

Mr.  Ince  stated  that  it  had  been  a great  desideratum  in  the 
photographic  world  for  some  time  past  to  take  photographs  in 
colours,  so  that  instead  of  getting  a mere  light  and  shade  i>icture, 
a photograph  would  reproduce  objects  as  existing  in  life  and 
nature.  The  applicant  in  this  case  having  seen  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Statulard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  of  the  22nd  of 
November  last,  in  which  the  Photographic  Company  repre- 
sented that  they  had  discovered  this  art  of  photography  in 
colours,  made  his  application  for  shares  upon  the  faith  of  this 
statement.  Afterwards,  through  the  medium  of  the  Photo- 
CRAPmo  News,  he  learned  that  no  such  power  or  invention 
existed,  and  that  what  the  company  called  photographing  in 
colours  was  merely  a modification  of  an  old  process  known  as 
crystoleum,  which  consisted  in  producing  a photograph  upon 
glass,  and  then  adding  rough  colouring  at  the  back.  Upon 
making  this  discovery,  Mr.  Comber  refused  to  pay  the  allotment 
money  demanded  of  him,  and  insisted  on  the  return 
of  his  application  money  on  the  ground  of  misrepre- 
sentation. The  Company  was  formed  in  November  last 
with  a nominal  capiUl  of  £100,000  in  £l  shares,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  businesses  of  the  Cellerier  Syndicate 
(Limited),  of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  the  well-known  photographer 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gallery,  and  the  Cellerier-Parkes  patents  or 
processes  for  improvements  in  the  production  of  coloured  photo- 
graphic pictures.  The  learned  counsel  said  that  the  prospectus 
of  the  Company  stated  that  “ The  English  Patents  which  will 
be  acquired  by  the  Company  are  for  the  production  of  coloured 
photographic  pictures,  which  not  only  embraces  photography  in 
general,  but  that  of  landscapes,  animal  life,  and,  what  is  most 
important  of  pictures,  which  can  be  faithfully  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile colour  at  a trifling  cost:”  and  that  by  the  Cellerier- 
Parkes  processes  (whose  patents  the  Company  was  about  to 
acquire)  registered  marks,  designs,  millinery,  hats,  carpets,  fur- 
niture, and  all  other  like  objects  can  be  reproduced  in  exact 
colours  and  form.”  He  contended  that  the  prospectus  made  a 
direct  representation  that  the  Company  had  a process  for 
photographing  in  colours,  and  anybody  reading  the  prospectus 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Comber  came  to, 
namely,  that  there  would  be  a reproduction  by  the  photographic 
process  itself  not  only  of  light  and  shade,  but  of  the  actual 
colours  in  nature.  The  applicant  had  sworn  an  affidavit  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  not  read  the  prospectus  itself,  but  was  in- 
duced to  apply  for  shares  in  consequence  of  the  advertisement 
which  he  read  in  the  Standard  and  the  St.  James’s  Gazette,  which 
was  an  abridgment  of  the  prospectus,  and  represented  that 
“ the  photographs  are  permanent,  no  surface  colours  or  dyes 
being  used.”  On  the  part  of  the  Company  it  was  said  that 
the  advertised  abridgment  of  the  prospectus  had  been  prepared 
and  inserted  without  their  authority  by  the  advertising  .agents, 
the  London  Scottish  Mercantile  Investment  Trust  and  Agency 
(Limited),  and  that  on  discovering  the  discrepancy  between  that 
advertisement  and  the  prospectus  they  published  a correction  in 
the  PiiOTOGRArHic  News.  The  applicant  had  also  sworn  an  affi- 
davit, in  which  he  said,  “ I believe  that  the  company  w.as  about 
to  acquire  a patent  for  photographing  in  colours ; that  is,  that 
coloured  photographs  could  be  produced  direct  "from  the  negative 
by  some  chemical  or  mechanical  process,  and  ttat  the  p.aintiug  of 
the  photographs  by  band  would  be  dispensed  with.  Had  I un- 
derstood from  the  said  advertisements  that  the  patented  process 
was  a process  of  colouring  photographs  by  hand,  I would  not 
have  applied  for  shares  in  the  company.”  Having  read  certain 
articles  in  the  Photographic  News,  in  which  the  pretensions  of 
the  Company  were  discussed,  Mr.  Comber  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  in  reply  to  a letter  from  the 
secretary  asking  him  for  payment  of  his  allotment  money,  he 
wrote  refusing  to  pay  the  money,  demanding  the  return  of  his 
deposit  on  the  ground  of  the  impudent  misrepresentations  in  the 
prospectus,  and  threatening  proceedings. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay,  without  calling  upon  the  counsel  for  the 
company,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  motion  must  be  refused. 
Two  things  were  necessary  to  be  proved  when  a man  came  to  set 
aside  a contract  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  prove  the  misrepresentation  ; but  that  alone  would 


not  help  him  : he  must  also  show  that  he  was  misled  by  it.  His 
Lordship  then,  having  referred  to  Mr.  Comber’s  evidence,  said 
that  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  prepared  made  him  very 
much  doubt  the  honafides  of  the  present  application.  Having 
reg.ard  to  the  terms  of  the  prospectus,  it  was  difficult  to  suppose 
that  any  man  of  intelligence  would  be  led  to  believe  that  colours 
in  photographs  could  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  In 
his  Lordship’s  opinion,  there  was  not  a single  word  in  the  pro- 
spectus to  mislead  a man  of  ordinary  intelligence.  There  was 
sufficient  in  it  to  show  that  the  colouring  was  to  be  done  by 
hand.  He  had  been  asked  to  believe  Mr.  Comber  did  not 
read  the  prospectus,  but  it  wm  hard  to  believe  that  a man 
who  signed  the  form  of  application  for  shares  sent  with  the 
prospectus,  did  so  without  reading  the  prospectus  itself. 
Mr.  Comber,  however,  said  he  did  not.  In  his  Lordship’s 
opinion,  that  gentleman’s  memory  on  the  subject  was  de- 
fective. What  gave  him  the  notion  of  repudiating  his  shares 
seemed  to  have  been  the  observations  in  the  Photogbathic  News 
pointing  out  that  the  prospectus  as  advertised  contained  state- 
ments that  were  false  and  calculated  to  mislead.  Even  then  he 
did  nothing  until  he  received  a request  from  the  Company  to 
pay  up  the  allotment  money  on  his  shares,  llis  Lordship  was 
asked  on  this  evidence  to  take  Mr.  Comber’s  name  off  the  li^t  of 
shareholders.  It  was  not  until  he  saw  this  notice  in  the  Photo- 
GRAWiic  News  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  raise  the 
question  whether  he  could  not  recover  his  deposit  money,  and  this 
was  obviously  suggested  by  the  article  in  that  journal.  It  was  un- 
fortunate he  could  not  produce  the  prospectus  he  received.  His 
Lordship  did  not  feel  inclined  to  release  him  from  his  contract.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  Com- 
pany was  not  responsible  for  the  advertisement,  and  that 
it  was  done  by  the  agents  employed  to  float  the  Company  and 
issue  its  advertisements,  and  that  the  abridged  prospectus  was 
not  published  on  the  Company’s  own  responsibility.  If  it  were 
proved  to  him  that  any  one  had  taken  shares  on  the  faith  solely 
of  that  advertisement,  he  should  release  him  from  his  position. 
Such  a case  as  the  present  must  be  treated  strictly  ; the  onus  of 
proof  must  be  on  the  applicant.  In  his  Lordship’s  opinion,  this 
gentleman  had  not  been  deceived,  and  therefore  the  application 
must  be  refused  with  costs. 


THE  DIRECT  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
AND  ANOTHER  v.  AUGUST  AND  CARL  HEN- 
SCHELL. 

This  case  has  considerable  interest,  even  outside  photo- 
graphy, as  bearing  on  the  question  how  far  a servant 
is  legally  bound  by  an  understanding  that  he  is  not  to  di- 
vulge trade  secrets.  At  the  same  time,  one  may  well 
doubt  whether  there  are  any  secrets  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Company,  unless  one  may  call  those  things 
‘‘secrets”  which  have  been  published  over  and  over  again 
in  the  Photoouaphic  News. 

We  reprint  the  rather  full  account  given  in  the  Times. 
direct  photo  engraving  co.upany  and  another  V. 

AUGUST  AND  CARL  HENSCHEL. 

Mr.  Bigham,  (^.0.,  and  Mr.  Oswald  were  for  the  plaintiffs, 
Mr.  Greene,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant  Carl  Henschel,  and  Mr. 
Spokes  for  the  defendant  August  Henschel. 

This  was  an  action  for  damages  against  the  defendant  Carl 
Henschel,  for  certain  unlawful  acts  done  by  him— such  as  circu- 
lating reports  about  the  plaintiff  company,  calculated  to  do  them 
injury,  and  inducing  their  workmen  to  leave  their  employment 
also  against  both  defendants  to  restrain  them  from  divulging  the 
secrets  of  a method  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs,  by  which  copies 
of  pictorial  and  graphic  illustrations  from  nature,  &c.,  are  rapidly 
and  cheaply  produced  and  multiplied  ; also  to  restrain  defend- 
ants from  issuing  a circular  containing  certain  statements  con- 
cerning defendants’  relations  with  the  plaintiff'  company. 

The  first  witness  was  Colonel  Mallinsou,  who,  examined  by 
Mr.  Oswald,  said, — I was  chairman  of  the  plaintiff  company  in 
1881,  and  knew  defendants  as  servants  of  the  company.  The 
defendant  Carl  was  apprenticed  for  four  years.  He  was  never 
working  manager.  In  May,  1887,  I heard  that  our  workmen 
were  being  tampered  with.  On  this  I called  a board  meeting, 
and  summoned  August  and  made  certain  complaints.  He  made 
no  denial.  In  the  result  he  was  discharged.  Many  of  our 
workmen  left  the  next  day.  There  was  a falling  off  in  our 
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receipts,  and  some  firms  transferred  their  business  from  our 
company  to  the  defendant’s,  who  had  then  set  up  in  the  son’s 
name — Carl  Henschel.  In  1887  there  was  a falling  off  in  our 
business  to  the  extent  of  £2,000. 

Cross-examined. — Carl  was  never  returned  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  by  me  as  manager. 

Frank  Perry,  examined  by  Mr.  Bigbam,  Q.C. — I have  been 
secretary  of  the  plaintiflf  company  since  1 884.  Defendant  Carl 
was  never  our  working  manager.  August,  the  father,  origically 
was,  and  continued  till  1 886  ; after  that  he  remained  on,  being 
asked  to  renew.  Carl  has  taken  premises  in  Fleet  Street,  about 
300  yards  from  ours  in  Farringdon  Street.  The  whole  secret  of 
the  process  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper  with  which  an 
invisible  picture  is  taken  from  the  negative.  This  saves  the  use 
of  the  mirror  used  in  the  ordinary  process,  and  procures  a finer 
contact.  In  March,  1887,  Carl  gave  notice.  He  made  no  com- 
plaints, but  said  he  was  going  for  a holiday  to  Paris.  lie  stayed 
on  five  days  after  his  notice  was  up.  Twelve  of  our  men  almost 
immedhitely  left  us.  I heard  they  were  working  with  Carl.  In 
Slay,  August  was  summoned  before  the  board  in  consequence  of 
certain  reports.  He  made  no  denial  to  the  charges  made  against 
him.  He  was  then  discharged.  The  company  lost  the  custom 
among  others  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  The  Lady,  and 
the  Lady’s  Pietorial. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Spokes. — The  company  were  fre- 
quently in  temporary  difficulties,  and  had  to  raise  money  on 
bills  at  the  time  of  the  board  meeting.  Perry,  the  director,  was 
not  actually  registered  as  the  holder  of  300  shares.  That  was 
an  oversight.  The  gas  was  on  one  occasion  cut  off  through  my 
negligence  in  not  sending  a cheque.  I do  not  know  that  we  had 
then  a balance,  but  we  had  credit  at  our  bankers.  Some  of  the 
workmen  knew  of  this  incident.  We  complain  of  August  having 
divulged  the  secret  to  Carl,  who  assisted  him  when  they  were 
both  in  our  employment.  Our  process  is  not  patented. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C. — We  did  not  cut  down 
our  staff  after  the  defendants  left  us.  We  saved  their  salaries 
and  about  £5  a week,  so  that  our  expenditure  was  about  £1,200 
a year  less  than  formerly.  Carl  was  never  acting  manager  for 
his  father  when  he  was  away,  but  either  he  or  I would  act  for 
him  in  such  a case.  There  was  a workman  who  knew  the  secret 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  The  company  has  paid  no 
dividend  that  I know  of  since  its  formation,  nor  have  the 
directors  received  any  fees.  After  Henschels’  departure,  Mr. 
Turner,  a customer,  made  complaints  as  to  the  “ tinting  ” in 
some  work  done  for  him.  He  has  not  employed  us  since. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bigham,  Q C. — No  more  complaints  have 
been  made  since  the  Henschels  left  us  than  are  usual  in  busi- 
ness. There  are  always  some  customers  who  are  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Greening,  examined  by  Mr.  Oswald. — I used  to  occupy 
premises  in  Fleet  Street,  which  Carl  afterwards  occupied.  I h.od 
left,  and  in  December,  1886,  August  came  and  a.sked  me  about 
the  premises,  as  his  son,  I understood,  wanted  to  take  them. 

Charles  Wilson,  examined  by  Mr.  Oswald. — I let  premises  in 
Fleet  Street  to  Carl  at  £250  per  annum.  Saw  August  about 
often.  A distress  was  put  in — in  error — and  August  eomplaiued 
to  me  and  threatened  an  action. 

Cross-examined. — I had  a billiard-room  and  bar  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  he  often  came  for  a glass  of  beer. 

A.  Quithenden,  examined. — Carl  told  me  if  I w'ent  to  work 
for  him  he  would  give  me  more  money  than  I earned  with  plain- 
tiffs. August  also  spoke  to  me  on  the  same  subject,  asking  me 
if  I was  going  to  do  the  same  as  the  others.  The  others  had 
gone  to  Carl’s,  I knew. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene. — When  August  was  away  we 
took  our  orders  from  Carl. 

A.  Coleman,  examined.— Was  originally  with  the  plaintiffs. 
At  Carl’s  request  left  and  worked  for  him  till  September  last. 
Saw  August  about.  Paper  was  used  by  Carl  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  plaintiffs  used  to  use.  Cannot  s.ay  it  was  the  same. 
Taken  as  a whole,  the  process  in  both  places  was  the  same. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene. — I took  orders  from  Carl 
when  at  the  plaintiff’s.  I knew  he  was  leaving  before  he  told 
me.  I do  not  know  the  secret  of  the  paper.  I left  him  on  my 
own  account.  I had  been  reprimanded,  and  then  gave  notice. 

William  Jeffries,  examined. — Was  with  plaintiffs’.  Remem- 
ber Carl  leaving.  A week  after,  he  sent  for  me  to  Fleet  Street, 
and  asked  me  to  give  a week’s  notice  to  the  plaintiffs  and  work 
for  him.  Eventually  I did  so,  and  did  same  work  for  him  I 
used  to  do  for  plaintiffs.  The  work  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
same  in  both  places.  I often  saw  August  there  walking  about 
smoking. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene. — At  plaintiffs’  I used  to  wash 
zinc  plates  at  9s.  6d.  a week.  Carl  at  first  gave  me  9s.,  after- 
wards 9s.  6d.  Mr.  Temple  asked  me  first  to  call  on  Carl.  He 
was  a clerk  of  the  plaintiffs.  My  work  was  the  same.  Carl 
dismissed  me  at  the  end  of  Octo^r.  In  November  I was  sent 
for  by  plaintiffs. 

Jem  Smith,  examined. — After  Carl  left,  one  Thorne  asked  me 
to  call  on  him  at  Fleet  Street.  He  asked  me  to  leave  plain- 
tiffs’. I said  yes,  if  he  would  give  me  a rise,  which  he  did.  I, 
however,  stopped  where  I was.  Thorne  was  my  foreman.  He 
went  to  Carl’s. 

Frederick  Pew,  examined. — I am  photographer  to  plaintiffs. 
1 know  we  use  paper  in  our  process.  The  advantage  of  use  of 
paper  is  a “ finer  ” result. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene. — I am  the  person  who  has 
the  secret  of  the  paper.  I can  and  have  prepared  it.  There 
are  several  firms  doing  the  same  work.  I could  not  tell  from 
the  work  itself  by  what  process  it  is  done.  I h.ave  not  seen  Carl’s 
method. 

Re-e.xamined. — The  advantages  of  plaintiffs’  secret  process 
are  in  the  working. 

This  concluded  the  plaintiffs’  case. 

Mr.  Greene,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  defendant  Carl,  submitted 
there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  using  the  same  paper  as 
plaintiffs  use.  Moreover,  under  his  agreement,  he  is  only 
bound  not  to  divulge.  He  is  not  prevented  from  using  or 
m.akiug  it  him.self. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  11  o’clock  on  Friday  morning. 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Greene’s  arguments,  held 
that  there  was  some  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  as  against  the 
defendant  Carl  Henschel. 

Mr.  Greene,  Q.C.,  then  opened  the  defence  for  Carl  Henschel. 
The  learned  counsel  urged  that  the  questions  for  the  jury  were 
not  questions  of  morality — of  smart  trading.  The  question  was. 
Were  the  plaintiffs  entitled  to  relief  under  the  three  heads  under 
which  they  claimed  ? Where  was  the  evidence  that  Carl  had 
ever  made  any  false  or  detrimental  representations  to  a single 
soul  concerning  the  plaintiffs?  Again,  what  harm  was  there  in 
Carl’s  saying  in  his  circular  that  he  had  been  plaintiffs’  working 
manager  ? In  fact  he  was,  at  any  rate  when  his  father  was 
absent,  which  his  duties  towards  the  company  often  neces- 
sitated. What  damages  had  the  plaintiffs  suffered  through  the 
circular  ? Doubtless  it  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  them  to  find 
that  their  tower  of  strength  had  left  them  and  was  working  on 
his  own  account  for  persons  who  had  once  been  their  customers. 
Again,  what  tittle  of  evidence  was  there  that  Carl  used  the 
process  his  father  had  sold  for  2,000  shares  in  the  company  to 
the  company  ? The  witnesses  called  were  the  merest  subordi- 
nates, plate  washers  and  others,  who  neither  did  nor  could 
appreciate  the  minute  details  contained  in  the  recipe  which 
formed  the  secret  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Spokes  followed  on  behalf  of  August,  and  urged  that 
there  were  no  disclosures  by  August  to  Carl  after  1881,  that 
C.arl’s  process  was  an  improvement  on  August’s  and  not  the 
same,  that  August  had  no  interest  in  Carl’s  business,  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  circular  or  made  any  representations  concerning  the  plaintiffs. 
Moreover,  he  had  a counter-claim  for  his  dismissal,  which  was 
for  his  supposd  tampering  with  the  plaintiffs’  employds.  It 
would  be  absolutely  agiiinst  himself  for  the  plaiutifls’  business 
to  be  injured,  for  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  he  could  not 
work  or  take  part  with  any  one  else  in  the  woild  in  the  same 
line  of  business.  Therefore  this  was  his  side  means  of  liveli- 
hood— to  remain  with  the  plaintiffs. 

Carl  Henschel,  examined  by  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C. — I was  born  in 
1864,  and  lived  at  home  till  I was  16  or  17.  Prior  to  1880  my 
father  and  mother  worked  at  chemic.al  processes  at  home,  at 
which  I assisted,  especially  one  connected  with  photo-lithography. 
I became  assistant  to  my  father,  who  was  general  manager. 
Our  process  was  used  by  the  company.  The  particular  process 
was  that  of  the  manufacture  of  the  paper.  My  father’s  process 
failed  19  out  of  20  times.  My  process  is  quite  different,  and  is 
far  superior  and  shorter.  The  only  point  in  which  they  agree  is 
that  both  our  papers  are  black.  I Lave  never  used  in  my  business 
my  father’s  process  or  recipe  for  the  paper.  I use  difi'erent 
chemicals  both  in  substance  and  quantity.  I have  never  disclosed 
my  father’s  recipe.  I saw  Mr.  Foster,  an  ex-secretary  of  the 
company,  taught  it  on  one  occasion.  I used  to  control  the  men 
and  works.  Jly  father  was  working  manager,  but  I gave  all 
instructions,  paid  wages,  and  engaged  and  dismissed  the  men. 
After  I left  I issued  my  circular,  in  which  I said  I had  been 
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working-manager.  I have  never  made  representations  as  to  the 
plaintiffs  being  in  an  unsound  state. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Spokes. — My  father  has  never  since  1881 
divulged  the  formula  to  me.  I knew  it  before  that  year.  I 
learnt  it  from  my  mother.  The  business  at  Fleet  Street  is 
entirely  mine. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bigham,  Q.C. — I knew  the  secret  when 
my  father  sold  it  to  the  plaintiffs.  He  told  them,  I believe  ; I 
did  not.  My  paper  to  the  eye  is  like  my  father’s.  My  method 
may  be  called  an  improvement  on  my  father’s  secret.  My  father 
b an  undischarged  bankrupt.  He  ma<le  inquiries  at  my  request 
concerning  my  present  premises  in  Fleet  Street.  The  men  did 
not  leave  the  plaintiffs  until  three  weeks  after  I left.  1 asked 
them  to  come  to  me.  I believe  I was  in  my  rights  in  doing  so. 
I have  said  I was  afraid  after  I left  them  the  plaintiffs  would  not 
get  on  so  well.  This  I said  to  Collier  after  he  had  left  the 
plaintiffs,  and  in  answer  to  something  he  said.  He  is  here  as  my 
witness.  I procured  my  workmen  to  swear  that  they  had  not 
been  asked  to  leave  by  me.  Their  affidavits  had  a family  likeness. 
I did  not  hear  the  Chancery  Judge’s  remarks  on  the  subject.  I 
think  all  those  men  are  now  in  Court.  My  circular  was  printed 
a week  after  I left,  and  sent  out  on  May  1.  I sent  them  to  most 
of  the  company’s  customers. 

Re-examined. — My  father  did  not  even  see  it  before  it  was  scut. 

Mr.  Marr,  examined  by  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C. — I am  manager  of 
Unwin  Brothers.  Knew  Mr.  Carl  at  plaintiffs’.  He  always  took 
my  instructions.  When  he  started  I took  him  our  business.  I 
did  so  in  order  to  get  the  work  done  properly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Spokes. — It  is  usual  in  our  business  to  give 
a manager  six  or,  at  any  rate,  three  months’  notice. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bigham,  Q.C. — Anyone  who  set  up  his 
son  in  business  on  the  sly  would  deserve  no  notice  at  all.  I did 
not  rely  on  the  father  at  all  when  I sent  my  work  to  the  son. 
In  fact,  I hardly  knew  August.  It  was  after  I got  a circular  I 
went  to  Carl. 

Mr.  Turner,  examined  by  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C. — I am  the  husband 
of  Miss  Claxton,  the  artist,  and  attend  to  her  business  affairs. 
I used  to  have  business  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  alwa)’s  saw  Carl.  I 
understood  him  to  be  sub-manager.  After  he  left  I had  reason 
to  complain  of  their  work  more  than  once.  I remained  on  with 
them  as  their  terms  were  satisfactory.  Eventu.ally  I went  to 
Carl  because  the  company’s  secretary  threatened  to  tell  my 
clients  what  prices  I paid  them  if  I left  them.  I call  it  black- 
mailing. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bigham,  Q.C. — He  threatened  to  ex- 
pose my  profits.  I took  it  as  a threat.  It  was  not  that  if  I left 
them  they  would  try  and  get  the  orders  direct. 

William  Pitt,  examined  by  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C. — Was  workman 
at  plaintiffs’  for  seven  years  ? Carl  paid  wages  and  engaged  and 
dismissed  the  hands.  I went  to  work  with  Carl. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bigham,  Q.C. — Henschel  brought  me 
an  affidavit,  which  I swore  before  two  gentlemen.  Carl  had 
asked  me  to  leave  after  he  left. 

Re-examined. — I left  entirely  on  my  own  accord  and  to  better 
myself. 

Mr.  Barton,  examined  by  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C. — I am  a member 
of  Barton  and  Co.,  publishers,  and  have  known  Carl  as  plaintiffs’ 
manager,  as  I understood.  I have  given  Carl  business  since  he 
started,  but  have  not  left  the  plaintiffs.  Neither  of  the  Hen- 
s;:hels  has  ever  made  any  atatemeuts  to  me  about  the  plaintiffs. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Oswald. — I cannot  say  when  I firot 
knew  Carl  as  manager.  He  never  said  he  was  manager.  When 
he  was  on  hie  own  account  he  never  asked  me  for  an  order,  but 
may  have  looked  as  if  he  would  like  one. 

August  Henschel,  examined  by  Mr.  Spokes. — I was  a pupil  of 
the  celebraterl  Baguerre.  Before  I and  my  son  were  with  the 

laintiffs,  my  son  assisted  me.  He  could  see  everything  I did. 

have  never  received  any  “ money  ” for  my  secret  from  the 
plaintiffs.  I received  2,000  fully  paid-up  shares  of  the  nominal 
value  of  £2,000.  They  are,  I consider,  worthless.  I received 
£400  a year  salary,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  with  them  still.  I 
was  away  from  business  a good  deal  trying  to  discount  bills  for 
Mr.  Johnson,  a director,  and  for  the  company.  There  were 
occasional  difficulties.  The  formula  not  only  contained  the 
names  and  proportions  of  the  chemicals  used,  but  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  preparation  most  minutely.  It  was  a long  affair.  I have 
never  since  the  date  of  agreement  divulged  my  secret  to  any  one. 
The  German  chemist  Griinn  is  my  brother-ir-law,  and  my  son 
has  from  his  earliest  youth  experimented  in  chemistry.  All  my 
family  take  great  pleasure  in  that  science.  I think  my  son’s 
secret  was  much  better  than  mine.  It  was  not  the  same  com- 


pound at  all.  As  to  the  Fleet  Street  premises,  I merely  negoti- 
ated for  my  son  with  the  late  tenant.  I have  no  share  at  all  in 
my  son’s  business.  I never  got  any  men  to  leave  the  plaintiff’s, 
nor  did  I ever  slander  the  company  to  them.  I never  neglected 
their  business  at  any  time.  On  May  6th  1 was  accused  of  tam- 
pering with  the  men.  I was  taken  by  surprise.  I denied  it, 
and  then  said  nothing,  as  Colonel  Mallinson  was  in  such  an  awful 
passion.  I never  admitted  being  guilty.  1 have  never  been  paid 
anything  since.  I was  discharged  on  the  spot.  I should  have 
had  three  or  six  months’  notice.  I have  never  broken  my  agree- 
ment or  slandered  the  company.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
circular. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  Saturday  at  10.30. 

August  Henschel  examined  by  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C. — When  I was 
away  my  son  acted  for  me  as  manager.  The  secretary  of  the 
original  company  knew  my  secret. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Oswald. — When  I was  made  a bank- 
rupt I was  receiving  £400  per  annum  from  the  plaintiffs.  They 
knew  I was  at  that  time  trading  in  patents  on  my  own 
account.  I am  now  supported  by  my  eon.  I make  him  no 
return,  either  in  the  way  of  advice  or  otherwise.  I have  been  a 
digger  in  Australia,  a bagmaker  in  New  York,  an  hotel  keeper, 
a theatrical  manager,  and  a “ patent  collar  ” maker.  I never 
told  the  cotnpany  when  I sold  them  my  secret  that  my  son 
knew  it.  The  original  company  sold  to  the  plaintiffs.  I received 
shares  from  both  companies.  I have  never  said  that  vrithout 
me  and  my  son  the  plaintiffs  could  not  carry  on  their  business. 
I never  tampeied  with  the  lad  Pitt  or  anyone  else  to  get  them 
to  work  for  my  son.  I have  never  ask^  the  plaintiffs’  custo- 
mers to  take  their  work  to  my  son.  I never  heard  of  or  saw 
his  circulars  until  they  were  issued.  I consider  his  circular  was, 
in  fact,  true.  I have  heard  from  my  solicitor  that  Mr.  Justice 
Kay,  in  certain  Chancery  proceedings,  said  that  the  circular  was 
most  dishonest  and  its  contents  untrue.  My  counsel  then  gave 
an  undertaking  to  discontinue  the  issue  of  the  circulars.  When 
I was  dismissed  I refused  to  take  a cheque.  I considered  the 
company’s  position  bad,  but  I have  never  told  any  one  so. 

Re-examined. — I was  served  with  a writ  in  this  action  four 
days  after  I was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Hart,  printer  of  the  L<uhj  newspaper,  examined,  said  he 
knew  Carl  when  he  was  with  plaintiffs.  He  had  since  given  him 
work,  but  had  not  taken  away  on  that  account  his  work  from 
the  plaintiffs.  He  distributed  his  work  among  several  firms. 
This  concluded  the  defendants’  case. 

Mr.  Greene,  l^.C.,  for  Carl  Herschel,  contended  that  he,  being 
an  infant  at  the  date  of  the  agreement,  was  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  the  plaintiffs.  Counsel  relied  on  “ Massam  v.  Thorley’s 
Cattle  Food  Company”  (0  Cb.  B,  575). 

Lord  Colkridoe. — I shall  hold  on  the  authority  of  “ Morison 
V.  Moat”  (“  9 Hare,”  211),  in  which  '•  Prince  Albert  v.  Strange  ” 
(2  Be  G.  and  S.  652,  697)  is  cited,  th.at  “ if  a man  obtains  certain 
knowledge,  under  circumstances  which  constitute  a moral  obli- 
gation, he  can  be  restrained  from  disclosing  such  knowledge.” 

Jlr.  Greene,  Q.C.,  then  addressed  the  jury  for  Carl  Henschel 
and  urged  that  in  this  Court  at  any  rate,  the  sins  of  the  father 
should  not  be  visited  on  the  son. 

Mr.  Spokes  having  addressed  ths  jury  for  August  Herschel, 

Mr.  Bigham,  Q.C.,  replied  on  the  whole  case. 

Lord  Coleridge  then  proceeded  to  sum  up,  leaving  the  following 
questions  to  the  jury  ; — 

1.  Bid  Carl  learn  from  August  his  secret  when  August  was 
bound  not  to  divulge  it  ? Answer. — Carl  knew  it  before.  2.  If 
so,  has  Carl  used  the  secret  ? Answer. — Carl  has  used  the  process. 
3.  Has  Carl  slandered  the  plaintiffs  ? Answer. — Yes,  40s.  dam- 
ages. 4.  Has  August  divulged  his  secret  to  anyone  ? Answer. 
— Yes,  to  the  officers  of  the  company  (see  also  answer  to  No.  1). 
5.  Has  he  used  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  plaintiffs  t Answer. — 
Yes.  6.  Has  he  slandered  the  plaintiffs  ? Answer. — Yes,  40s. 

damages.  7.  Had  the  jJaintiffa  just  cause  for  dismissing  August  ? 
Answer. — Yes. 

The  case  being  resumed  on  Monday,  Mr.  Oswald,  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiffs,  asked  for  judgment  and  for  the  injunctions 
sought  for. 

Lord  Coleridge. — There  will  be  an  injunction  against  Augurt 
to  restrain  him  from  disclosing  his  secret ; his  counter-claim  is 
dismissed  with  costs  ; judgment  against  Carl  and  August  in 
respect  of  the  slanders,  with  costs  ; injunction  against  both 
restraining  them  from  slandering  the  plaintiffs ; judgment 
for  Carl  in  re.spect  of  his  having  obtained  and  used  August’s 

86CI*0^ 

Mr.  Greene,  Q.C.— I ask  for  a certificate  for  a special  jury. 
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Lord  Coleridge. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Bigham,  (J.C. — I ask  for  general  coats  against  the  de- 
fendants. 

Lord  Coleridge. — They  will  follow  the  event. 

Mr.  Oswald. — I ask  your  Lordship  for  the  costs  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  Mr.  Justice  Kay. 

Lord  Coleridge. — I shall  do  nothing  in  that  matter  until  I 
have  seen  the  learned  J udge. 

Mr.  Spokes. — I submit  to  your  Lordship  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  August  had  used  his  secret  at  all. 

Lord  Coleridge. — That  was  entirely  for  the  jury  to  find  to 
their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Spokes. — As  to  the  divulging  of  the  secret  to  the  company’s 
ofldcers,  my  Lord 

Lord  Coleridge. — That  is  for  you  to  tight  about  hereafter,  Mr. 
Spokes. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PROCESSES  IN  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GUNTHER.* 

No.  II. 

By  far  the  most  machines  for  collotype  are  constructed  by 
the  manufactory  of  steam  printing  presses  of  Schmiers, 
Werner,  and  Stein,  of  Leipzig.  These  machines,  which  are 
admitted  to  have  given  very  satisfactory  results,  have  been 
in  use  by  preference  to  all  other  systems,  in  all  first-class 


collotype  establishments  for  the  last  ten  years.  They  are 
supplied  in  four  sizes,  the  price  varying  between  4,500  and 
6,400  marks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  printing  plate. 
Tlie  sketch  below  shows  the  general  features  of  the 
Schmiers,  Werner,  and  Stein  machine,  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  which  is,  that  in  using  it,  the  breaking  of 
the  glass  plates  is  almost  impossible,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  other  systems.  As  to  the  details  of  working  with  a 
machine  of  this  kind,  I may  refer  to  pages  129,  177,  and 
242  of  the  previous  volume  of  the  Photographic  News, 
where  collotype  printing  at  the  power  machine  has  been 
very  ably  described. 

As  regards  photo-lithography,  the  well-known  firm  of 
Jaffe  and  Albert,  of  Vienna,  which  at  the  last  convention 
of  the  German  Photographic  Society  at  Stuttgart  exhi- 
bited very  fine  samples  of  their  photo-lithographic  and 
photo-zincographic  transfer  paper,  and  of  prints  obtained 
with  it,  and  to  which  a medal  was  awarded,  has  recently 
published  working  details  of  its  process.  A transfer  paper 
is  wanted  with  a thin  and  hard  film.  It  is  sensitized  in  a 
bath  consisting  of  : — 


Potassium  bichromate  

Water 

Spirit 

at  a temperature  of  66*.  The  transfer 
stout  and  greasy  ; it  is  as  much  diluted 


...  1 part 

...  16  parts 
...  4 „ 
ink  should  be 
with  poppy-oil. 


that  it  may  be  easily  wiped  out  with  the  finger  on  the 
inked-in  and 'dry  copy.  Next 

Pulverised  Syrian  asphalt  10  parts 

Beeswax  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 part 

Resin  2^  parts 

.are  melted  together,  and  the  mass,  after  cooling,  is  pul- 
verised. The  transfer  ink  is  now  by  means  of  a velvet 
roller  applied  to  the  dry  copy  until  the  latter  has  acquired 
a middle  greyish  colour,  when  it  is  immersed  in  clean 
water,  obviating  the  formation  of  air-bubbles.  After  a I 
period  of  eight  to  ten  minutes  it  is  taken  out  and  placed  with  ! 
the  back  on  a thick  plate  glass  ; then  it  is  covered  with  [ 
blotting-paper,  and  a clean  roller  several  times  passed  over  ! 
it,  so  as  to  get  the  paper  as  smooth  as  possible.  The  half- 
dry copy  is  then  again  worked  over  with  the  velvet 
roller.  Gradually  the  iimige  makes  its  appearance.  When 
it  is  to  be  seen  rather  distinctly,  the  ink  should  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  unexposed  parts  by  gently  rubbing  over 
with  a soft  sponge  saturated  with  water,  by  a circular 
motion  of  the  hand.  Between  clean  blotting-paper  the  ' 
copy  is  next  freed  from  all  water,  then  it  is,  by  means  of 
pins,  fixed  to  a board,  and  allowed  to  dry  free  from  dust  in  i 
a well- ventilated  room.  The  transfer  is  then  dusted-in  ‘ 
with  the  above  asphalt  powder,  the  excessive  powder  being 


removed  with  a pad  of  clean  cotton-wool,  when  it  is,  film 
side  down,  gently  warmed  over  an  alcohol  lamp.  In  this 
condition  the  copy  can  be  kept  for  a long  time.  It  is  now 
slowly  drawn  through  concentrated  alum  solution,  washed 
out  for  some  minutes,  placed  between  moistened  blotting- 
paper,  and  finally  put  on  the  zinc  plate  or  stone,  which 
I has  previously  been  warmed  up  to  122°.  It  is  now  ready 
to  be  transferred.  This  should  be  effected  by  beginning 
with  slight  pressure,  increasing  it  gradually.  The  pres- 
sure being  sufficiently  strong,  the  back  of  the  transfer 
.should  be  moistened,  and  the  zinc  plate  again  be  warmed 
to  122°  ; it  is  then  jiassed  twice  through  the  press,  then 
placed  in  cold  water  for  a half  to  one  minute,  and  the 
transfer  paper  lifted  away.  Only  slight  traces  of  ink  will 
adhere  to  the  latter.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for  the  first 
etching. 


MODERN  PlIOTOaRAPHIC  ENGRAVING  AND 
PRINTING. 

BY  GEORGE  B.  WATERLOW.* 

We  now  have  a transcript  of  the  drawing  in  printing  ink  on  ;» 
paper  which,  a.s  soon  as  dry,  is  ready  for  laying  down  on  a piece 
of  perfectly  clean  zinc,  and  passing  through  a press.  The  effect 
and  purpose  of  passing  this  cleaned  sheet  of  zinc  through  the 
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press  in  contact  with  the  picture  on  the  gelatine-paper  is  this  ’ 
owing  to  the  stronger  attraction  of  the  greasy  ink  for  the  clea” 
metal  than  for  the  gelatine,  it  leaves  its  original  support,  an<i 
attaches  itself  strongly  to  the  zinc,  giving  a beautifuily  sharp  and 
clean  impression  of  our  original  drawing  in  greasy  ink  on  the 
surface  of  the  zinc.  The  zinc  plate  is  next  damped  and  carefully 
rolled  lip  with  a roller  charged  with  more  printing  ink,  and  the 
image  is  thus  made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  first  etching. 
This  etching  is  done  in  a shallow  bath,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  rocked  to  and  fro.  For  the  first  etching,  very  weak 
solution  of  nitric  acid  and  water  is  used  ; the  plate  is  placed  with 
this  acid  solution  in  the  bath,  and  steadily  rocked  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  The  plate  is  then  taken  out,  washed,  and  again  inked  ; 
then  it  is  dusted  over  with  powdered  resin,  which  sticks  to  the 
ink  on  the  plate  ; after  this  the  plate  is  heated  until  the  ink  and 
resin  on  the  lines  melt  together  and  form  a strong  acid-resisting 
varnish  over  all  the  work.  The  plate  is  again  put  iuto  the  acid 
etching  bath  and  further  etched  ; these  operations  are  repeated 
five  or  six  times,  until  the  zinc  of  the  unprotected  or  white  part 
of  the  picture  is  etched  deep  enough  to  allow  the  lines  to  be 
printed  clean  in  a press,  like  ordinary  type  or  an  engraved  wood 
block.  I ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  that  between  each  etching 
the  plate  is  thoroughly  inked,  and  that  this  ink  is  melted  down 
the  sides  of  the  line,  so  as  to  protect  the  sides  as  well  as  the  top 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  ; were  this  neglected,  the  acid  would 
soon  eat  out  the  lines  from  below.  The  greatest  skill  and  care 
is,  therefore,  necessary  in  this  wot}k,  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  exquisitely  fine  blocks  which  are  etched  for  some 
art  publications. 

There  are  many  details  which  are  necessary  to  successful 
etching,  but  those  now  given  will  be  sufficient  to  convey 
generally  the  method  of  making  the  zinc  plate  for  the  typo- 
graphic block.  After  etching,  there  only  remains  the  trimming 
of  the  zinc,  a little  touching- up,  and  mounting  it  on  a block  of 
mahogany  of  exact  thickness  to  render  it  type-high,  and  it  is  now 
ready  for  insertion  with  type  in  the  printer’s  forme. 

From  a properly-etched  plate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prints 
may  be  obtained,  or  it  may  be  electrotyped  or  stereotyped  and 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

The  next  process  on  my  list  is  engraving  on  copper  in  intaglio. 
There  are  many  names  now  in  vogue  for  this  beautiful  process, 
but  it  is  best  known  by  that  of  “ phob^gravure.”  The  diiference 
between  an  intaglio  and  relief  engraving  is  implied  by  their 
names.  In  the  one  we  are  now  to  deal  with,  the  lines  or  ink- 
carrying parts  of  the  plate  are  sunk  below  the  surface,  instead 
of  being  highest,  as  in  the  case  of  relief  or  type  blocks. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  process  in  point  of  beauty  over 
that  of  zinc  surface  blocks  is,  that  we  are  able  to  reproduce  a 
drawing  which  is  made  with  washes  instead  of  lines,  a painting, 
or  a photographic  portrait  or  landscape  ; but,  for  commercial 
and  general  purposes,  it  is  not  so  useful  as  type  blocks,  because 
of  the  expense  and  slowness  of  the  printing.  The  ink  has  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  lines  and  hollows  of  the  plate,  and  the  surface 
perfectly  cleaned  for  every  impression. 

There  are  miny  methods  of  producing  these  plates  by  the  aid 
of  photography,  but  details  of  most  of  them  are  either  unpub- 
lished or  are  worked  as  secret  processes.  I shall,  however,  be 
able  to  indicate  the  method  to  you  in  general  terms. 

Instead  of  a negative,  a positive  on  glass  is  reipiired  for  the 
first  operation.  This  positive  must  contain  every  gradation  of 
tone  in  the  original,  and  be  .as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Next, 
a solution  of  gelatine,  sensitized  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
containing  a graining  matter,  is  thickly  spread  over  a gl,ass  plate 
aud  dried  ; when  dry,  it  is  stripped  from  the  glass  and  placed 
with  the  glass  positive  in  a printing  frame,  and  strongly  printed. 
After  printing,  the  film  of  gelatine  is  attached  to  a metal  plate 
aud  developed  with  w’ater  like  a carbon  print ; when  sufficiently 
developed,  the  film  is  allowed  to  dry.  On  examination,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  picture  appears  in  the  form  of  little  elevations 
and  depressions  over  the  surface,  the  blacks  being  the  highest,  [ 
aud  the  whites  almost  bare  metal — each  gradation  of  tone  in  the 
positive  being  a different  elevation  in  the  gelatine.  This  film 
may  now  be  brushed  over  with  powdered  graphite  and  placed  in  I 
the  electrotyping  bath,  and  a printing  copper-plate  produced. 

Another  method  is  to  sensitize  the  surface  of  the  copper 
itself  with  the  same  grained  bichromatised  gelatine,  expose  it 
under  a positive,  and  bite  through  with  “ perchloride  of  iron.” 
The  etching  fluid  pisses  through  the  parts  protected  from  light 
by  the  positive,  and  etches  the  copper  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
solubility  or  insolubility  of  the  exposed  gelatine  surf.ice.  This 
is  tho  simplest  of  the  many  processes,  and  it  answers  well  for  a 


small  number  of  printings  ; but  it  is  not  deep  or  strong  enough 
for  much  hard  work. 

I now  pass  to  a different  photo-mechanical  printing  — i.e., 
Woodbury  printing. 

This  ingenious  process  is,  like  the  others,  founded  on  the 
peculiar  oxidising  action  of  gelatine  in  the  presence  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  : the  process  his  now  been  before  the  world  so 
long  that  most  will  be  familiar,  if  not  with  the  actual 
process,  at  least  with  its  production.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
originator  of  this  admirable  process,  and  for  the  complete  and 
practical  issue  to  which  he  brought  it. 

Gelatine  with  bichromate  of  jiotash  is  spread  upon  levelled 
plates  of  glass,  dried,  and  stripped  ; the  film  thus  obtained  is 
exposed  to  light  under  an  ordinary  negative;  the  film  is  then 
cemented,  face  down  on  glass,  and  washed  for  several  hours  with 
hot  water.  After  being  allowed  to  diy,  the  film  is  again  stripped 
from  its  support,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a delicate  piece 
of  silk,  with  an  exquisitely-modelled  picture  in  fine  relief.  Its 
texture,  delicate  and  fragile  as  it  may  appear,  possesses  extra- 
ordinary strength,  and  in  the  next  operation  is  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  hundreds  of  tons  in  contact  with  the  hardest  steel, 
and  com?s  out  of  the  ordeal  unharmed,  and  ready  to  be  used 
again  and  again  without  injury.  The  printing- plate  or  block  is 
made  of  hard,  rolled  lead,  and  is  placed  face  down  on  this 
gelatine  film  or  relief  on  a steel  block  in  a powerful  hydraulic 
press,  where  it  receives  immense  pressure — often  that  of  five 
hundred  tons.  The  raised  image  on  the  gelatine  is  thus  forced 
into  the  lead  plate  or  block,  aud  gives  a mould  ready  for  the 
special  printing  it  is  to  receive. 

The  printing  is  rather  difficult  to  explain.  The  lead  mould  is 
laid  on  a plastic  cushion  on  the  bed  of  a small  press,  and  its  face 
brought  up  almost,  but  not  quite,  with  a sheet  of  plate-glass 
cemented  to  .an  iron  lid  (or  platen)  hinged  on  the  top  of  the 
press  ; the  hinged  lid  is  lifted  by  the  printer,  and  he  pours  on  the 
mould  warm  ink,  made  of  gelatine  and  colouring  matter.  A 
sheet  of  prepared  waterproofed  paper  is  laid  on  the  pool  of  ink, 
and  the  lid  shut  down  and  clipped  by  a lever  motion  ; this 
spreads  out  the  gelatine  ink  over  the  entire  mould,  squeezes  it 
away  from  the  highest  parts,  or  whites,  and  leaves  it  only  in  the 
hollows,  or  dark  and  toned  parts  of  the  picture.  In  a few 
minutes  the  warm  layer  of  ink  cools  and  sets,  and  on  the  press 
being  opened,  the  sheet  of  paper  with  the  ink  from  the  mould 
adhering  to  it  is  carefully  removed.  This  is  the  Woodbury 
print,  and  now  only  requires  drying  and  fixing  in  alum  to  make 
it  the  finished  permanent  photograph  which  is  so  familiar  to  all. 

We  now  come  to  collotype  printing,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  all 
methods  of  photo-mechanical  printing  the  one  which  lends  itself 
to  the  greatest  variety  of  effects  ; every  one  of  the  previously- 
mentioned  processes  can  be  closely  imitated  by  it. 

It  i.s,  above  all  others,  the  best  process  for  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions in  large  numbers,  reproducing  an  engraving  a line  drawing, 
a wash  drawing,  a photograph  of  nature,  or  from  life,  all  with 
equal  facility.  The  principle  of  the  process  is,  as  in  the  others, 
founded  upon  the  altered  nature  of  gelatine  with  bichromate 
of  pota.sh  after  exposure  to  light,  but  in  this  case  differing  from 
those  mentioned  previously  in  the  fact  that  the  printing  begins 
and  ends  with  the  original  gelatine  surface.  It  is  very  simple — 
a thick  sheet  of  jilate  glass  (sometimes  metal  is  used)  generally, 
but  not  necessarily,  ground  on  the  surface,  is  first  coated  with  a 
substratum  containing  silicate  of  soda  aud  albumen,  5 to  1, 
which  has  a great  holding  power  ; when  this  coating  is  dry,  the 
surface  is  recoated  with  a solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate 
of  pot.ash,  and  dried  quickly  in  a hot,  dark  room  or  chest.  The 
plate  is  now  ready  for  exposure  under  a negative  (either  a collo- 
dion or  ordinary  dry  plate),  which  must  be  reversed.  After 
proper  exposttre,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  the 
plate  is  thoroughly  washed  in  w.ater  and  dried  ; only  a faint 
trace  of  the  image  or  picture  can  be  seen  on  the  plate  at  this 
stage.  It  is  now  placed  in  a printing  press  (generally  lithographic) 
damped  with  water,  and  a leather  roller  charged  with  printing 
ink  passed  carefully  over  the  plate. 

Now  is  seen  most  clearly  the  curious  aud  interesting  action  of 
light  upon  the  prepared  gelatine — the  gelatinous  surface 
receives  the  printing  ink  from  the  roller  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  light  that  has  passed  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  negative — i.e.,  where  there  are  blacks  in  the  picture  the 
plate  inks  up  solid ; where  white,  it  will  take  no  ink  at  all ; 
!vnd  where  half-tones  exist,  it  takes  ink  in  the  same  gradation 
all  over  the  plate.  It  only  remains  now  for  tho  printer  to 
hay  a sheet  of  printing-paper,  smooth  or  rough,  upon  the 
plate,  aud  to  pass  it  through  the  press.  The  result  will 
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be  a collotype  print.  One  can  also  print  excellent 
copies  of  any  subject  upon  calico,  linen,  satin,  and  other 
fabrics.  A good  plate  will  give  400  to  500  copies,  sometimes 
1,000.  Any  colour  of  ink  may  be  used,  and  any  paper.  The 
prints  may  be  varnished  and  mounted  like  ordinary  photo- 
graphs, or  they  can  be  printed  on  paper  with  white  margins, 
hke  an  engraving. 


THE  DAGUERREOTYPE  PROCESS. 

Wk  received  the  following  note  a few  days  ago  from  one  of 
the  editors  of  a leading  monthly  magazine  in  our  city : — 

‘‘  Is  the  art  of  the  Daguerreotype  extinct  ? If  not,  is  there 
a practitioner  of  the  art  in  New  York  ? It  ought  to  he  revived, 
and  you  would  do  me  and  the  public  a service  by  putting  a 
line  in  your  journal  of  photography  on  this  topic.  Looking 
back  over  the  beautiful  Daguerreotypes  in  my  family’archives, 
I wonder  at  the  desuetude  of  the  art.” 

Such  inquiries  are  not  infrequent.  As  people  become  inte- 
rested in  photography,  collections  of  pictures  are  made,  and 
old  Daguerreotypes  come  in  for  their  just  share  of  admiration. 
Truly,  photography  never  created  anything  more  lovely  than  a 
Daguerreotype.  But  pictures  more  easily  made  drove  the 
Daguerreotype  out  of  the  line,  and  but  few  are  made  in  these 
times.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  them,  how- 
ever. The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  still  have  the  plates  in 
stock,  and,  since  we  made  them  in  our  first  love  for  the  art,  we  are 
prepared  to  instruct  in  the  processes,  if  there  is  a demand  for 
the  information.  Pending  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  matter, 
we  give  below  a brief  summary  of  the  Daguerreotype  process. 

The  metallic,  silvered  plates  being  secured,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  and  skilfully  polished.  Powdered  pumice-stone. 
Canton  flannel,  a little  alcohol,  and  a “ buflfer  ” are  the  working 
tools.  The  buffer  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  known  as  the 
hand-buffer  (fig  1).  It  is  conducive  to  muscular  development  in 
Fig.  1. 


The  Hand-Buffer. 

all  weathers,  and  productive  of  violent  perspiration  and  non- 
success in  hot  weather.  The  easier  method  of  buffing  is  per- 
formed with  the  buffing  wheel  (fig.  2).  Instead  of  applying 


Fic  2. 


The  Buffing  Wheel. 


the  surface  of  the  buff  to  the  plate,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the 
plate  is  applied  to  the  cone  or  convex  surface  of  the  buffer, 
when  the  wheel  is  used.  In  either  case,  strength  and  skill  are 
required. 


MTien  well  polished  the  plate  is  placed  in  a “ coating  box  ” cr 
sensitising  box  (fig.  3).  In  this  the  plate  is  subjected  to  the 


Fia.  3. 


vapours  of  iodine,  &c.,  and  becomes  sensitive  to  light.  The 
wooden  box.  A,  is  supplied  with  a stout  glass  jar  with  a clamp 
cover,  G H.  The  plate  is  put  into  the  holder,  B,  slid  into  place 
over  the  jar,  and  the  process  goes  on.  At  the  proper  time  the 
plate  is  removed  and  exposed  in  the  camera  (fig.  4). 


Fig.  4. 


The  Camera. 


The  picture  is  developed  by  a process  known  as  mercurializing. 
The  plate  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  heated  mercury  by  means 
of  what  is  known  as  the  mercury  bath  (fig.  5).  Highly  purified 
Fig.  5. 


The  Mercury  Bath. 

mercury  placed  in  this  bath  is  heated  to,  say,  80“,  and  then  the 
plate  is  subjected  to  its  action  until  the  image  is  “out.”  Expe- 
rience teaches  the  time  required  for  this  operation. 

The  imposing  appearance  of  the  apparatus  used  in  Daguerreo- 
type days  may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  camera  used  then 
with  the  feather-weight  of  to-day.  All  such  things  may  be 
seen  in  Prof.  Chandler’s  Photographic  Museum  (free  to  the 
public)  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  Forty-ninth 
Street,  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. — Philadelphia  Fholo- 
grapher. 
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“ I had  my  portrait  taken  by  electricity  the  other  day,” 
said  a lady,  recently.  “ You  mean  by  the  electric  light,” 
replied  the  person  to  whom  she  was  talking.  Well,  yes, 
I suppose  so,  although  I saw  no  light.  It  was  wonderful 
how  quickly  it  was  done.  The  photographer  said  to  me, 
‘ Don’t  trouble  about  having  your  portrait  taken.  Go  on 
talking,  and  I will  look  after  the  rest.’  And  then  he 
squeezed  something  in  his  hand  looking  like  an  india- 
rubber  ball,  which  I expect  turned  on  the  electricity. 
There  was  a little  click  and  it  was  all  over.  It  is  such  an 
improvement  on  the  old  style  of  things,  isn’t  it  V’’ 

Scarborough  has  set  an  example  which,  no  doubt,  will 
be  followed  by  other  places  of  resort.  It  has  determined 
to  lay  a rate  of  a halfpenny  in  the  jjound  in  order  to 
furnish  a fund  for  proclaiming  its  beauties  through  the 
medium  of  pict  orial  advertisements.  We  presume  that 
the  term  “ pictorial  advertisements  ” includes  photographs. 
The  Great  Eastern  Railway,  as  we  noticed  some  time  ago, 
has  in  its  main  line  carriages,  frames  of  photographs  of  the 
various  watering-places  on  the  east  coast,  and  this  seems 
to  us,  if  not  a better  mode  of  advertising  than  the  highly- 
coloured — highly  coloured  in  more  senses  than  one — 
poster,  at  all  events,  a valuable  adjunct.  But  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  photographs  might  be  made  useful. 
Waiting-rooms  at  railway  stations  are  usually  the  most 
dreary  places  in  the  world.  When  you  have  exhausted  the 
texts  on  the  walls,  there  is  nothing  left  but  vacant  gazing 
into  space.  Albums,  of  a non-portable  size,  to  put  them 
out  of  the  temptation  of  the  dishonest,  containing  photo- 
graphs of  various  places  of  interest,  would,  we  fancy,  not 
only  serve  to  beguile  the  weary  hours,  but  also  answer 
the  purpose  of  an  effective  advertisement.  We  commend 
the  idea  to  the  Scarborough  Town  Council. 

The  wide  popularisation  of  photography  in  the  present 
day  has  often  been  commented  upon,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  notable  illustrations  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
circumstance  that  a aeries  of  papers  on  practical  amateur 
photography  is  announced  as  forthcoming  in  the  great 
Irish  agricultural  paper,  the  JVeeili/  Freeman. 

The  series  is  to  commence  in  the  issue  of  to-morrow 
week,  April  7th.  Regarding  it  the  Freeman  says  : — 
“ So  great  an  interest  is  now  taken  in  the  Art,  that 
amateur  photography  is  predominant  amongst  instnictive 
pastinie^.  These  the  papers  will  facilitate  and  guide.” 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  extent  to  which  the  illus- 
tration of  ordinary  newspapers  is  becoming  general,  and  as 
an  instance  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  Freeman  of  last 
week  as  having  no  less  than  twenty-four  illustrative  cuts 
in  the  text,  in  addition  to  the  coloured  cartoon  ordinarily 
issued  with  the  paper  : and  all  this  for  three  half-pence. 

The  Convention  of  the  Photographic  Association  of 
America  about  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis  boasts  of  an 
attraction  which  was  wholly  wanting  both  in  the  Glasgow 


Conference  and  in  the  Conference  just  concluded  of  the 
Camera  Club.  The  committee  sent  to  Minneapolis 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  in  its  report, 
says,  after  enumerating  various  items  in  the  w'ay  of  ex- 
cursions, &c,  “ a stenographer  has  been  secured  who  is 
a real  blonde  with  dark  hazel  eyes  .and  finely-formed  head, 
who  seems  to  have  fully  her  own  share  of  the  surplus 
energy  so  much  talked  about  in  Minneapolis.”  There 
must  be  something  more  here  than  meets  the  eye.  We 
are,  unfortunately,  left  in  doubt  whether  it  is  intended  as 
a warning  to  the  members  not  to  make  their  speeches 
too  long  out  of  consideration  to  the  lady  stenographer,  or 
as  an  intimation  that  no  matter  how  much  they  say,  the 
“surplus  energy”  of  the  lady  will  be  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

W.  J.  Stillm.an  has  been  recounting  his  experience  of 
photography  on  board  ship.  Desirous  of  securing  one  of 
the  Atlantic  big  waves,  he  was  held  firmly  on  the  poop 
by  the  captain  and  another  officer,  so  as  to  keep  him 
steady.  The  task  was  a difficult  one,  because  it  was 
neces8.ary  to  secure  the  wave  at  the  time  when  there  was 
an  outburst  of  sun.  The  two  things  refused  to  be  coinci- 
dent, and  Mr.  Stillman  w'as  becoming  weary  when  the 
captain  roared  out,  “ Now  then  ! ” The  exposure  was 
made,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  the  three  were 
deluged  with  water  ; but  a f.air  picture  was  obt.ained. 
The  incident  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  of  Turner, 
who,  to  study  the  sea  in  a storm  for  one  of  his  pictures, 
had  himself  lashed  to  the  mast  of  the  ship. 


It  is  curious  that  the  tailors,  or  whoever  the  persons 
may  be  who  prepare  fashion  plates  for  gentlemen,  have 
not  thought  of  employing  photography  for  the  edification 
of  their  customers.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  nature 
than  the  figures  who  are  represented  wearing  coats  of  im- 
maculate fit,  and  trousers  irreproachable  and  impossible 
in  their  freedom  from  b.agginess.  When  you  choose  a 
suit  of  clothes  from  the  appearance  they  present  on  one  of 
these  paragons,  the  result  is  .always  unsatisfactory,  because 
reality  falls  so  far  shoit  of  the  ideal.  According  to 
the  Daihj  News,  tailors’  foremen  are  the  beat  dressed  men 
in  London,  and  the  amount  of  money  they  have  to  spend 
in  order  to  live  up  to  their  position  is  so  great  that  a jren- 
sion  fund  exists  for  their  benefit,  upon  which  they  can 
draw  when  their  symmetry  of  waist  disappears,  and  they 
can  no  longer  pose  as  models  of  f.ashion.  Here,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  the  material  for  the  tailors’  plate  of  the  future. 
If  these  gentlemen  were  photographed  we  should  then 
know  how  the  cut  of  a coat  really  looks;  at  present  it  is 
merely  guess-work. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  enterprising  taUor, 
whose  sjieciality  is  knickerbockers  and  breeches,  lias 
.already  taken  up  the  idea,  but  in  an  obverse  sense. 
He  jioints  the  moral  of  wearing  badly- made  nether  gar- 
ments by  exhibiting  a couple  of  photographs — a back  and 
front  view — of  a gentleman  arr.aywl  in  a pair  of  terribly 
baggy  inexpressibles.  Of  course  this  is  much  easier  to 
obtain  than  the  photograph  of  the  perfectly  fitting  attire ; 
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still,  it  shows  that  the  thoughts  of  the  sartorial  profession 
are  turned  towards  the  possibilities  of  photography. 


A boon  has  been  confeired  by  photography  upon  man- 
kind. To  see  the  best  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Praxe- 
lites  without  her  tin  clothes  on  as  she  appears  in  the 
Vatican — we  speak  on  the  authority  of  the  Daily  Neivs  — 
has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  artistic  world.  But  this, 
owing  to  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  Cardinals,  has 
hitherto  been  impossible.  Mr.  Peiry,  it  appears,  has 
managed  to  secure  a cast  of  the  Aphrodite  without  the 
tin  drapery,  and  two  photographs  from  the  cast  are  pub- 
lished in  the  journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society.  We  quite 
agree  with  our  contemporary,  that  it  is  a comfort  she 
can  now  be  better  seen,  nearer  home,  than  in  the  palace 
of  the  Popes. 


colour.  An  actinometrical  strip  should  not  be  prepareil  in 
bright  sunshine  if  it  is  intended  to  be  used  for  indicating 
the  value  of  tints  which  have  been  printed  in  the  shade. 
With  tints  of  the  same  colour,  probably  almost  .any  sort  of 
bright  and  steady  light  will  answer  for  the  comparison  of 
their  tones.  The  sodium  flame  in  my  hands  flickers  too 
much  for  anything,  and  when  bright  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  experiment,  fades  down  too  rapidly  to  admit 
of  satisfactory  comparisons  being  made.  1 have  found, 
when  making  comparisons  by  ordinary  gaslight,  that, 
with  one  eye  closed,  theyai-e  more  effectual  than  when  both 
are  used.  The  eye  gradually  becomes  wearied  and  insensi- 
tive to  colour,  whilst  still  sensitive  to  tone  ; and  hence,  in 
this  way,  very  fair  comparisons  can  be  made. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  comparing  a 
strip  produced  in  the  square  of  the  distance  actinometer 
(p.  56)  with  one  obtained  by  the  rotary  cylinder  apparatus 
described  and  depicted  at  an  earlier  date  (p.  34). 

Square  of  the  The  Rotating 

Distance  Instrument.  Cylinder. 


According  to  Janssen,  photography  is  the  means  by 
whieh  meteorology  will  become  an  exact  science.  In  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  Societe  du  Geographie,  he 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a visit  to  the  meteoro- 
logical and  astronomical  observatory  on  the  Pic  du  Midi 
in  the  Pyrenees.  Here  he  took  several  photographs  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  each  photograph  recording 
some  meteorological  phenomena  to  which  the  elevated 
portion  of  the  observatory  lent  itself  admirably  for  ob- 
serving. He  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  an  observatory 
for  photography  should  be  establi.shed  at  Simla,  in  the 
Himalayas.  He  contends  that  meteorology — hitherto  only 
partially  studied,  sometimes  by  astronomers,  sometimes 
by  doctors,  sometimes  by  travellers — is  entitled  to  be 
studied  by  itself  as  an  absolute,  separate  science,  and  he 
recommends  to  this  end  the  employment  of  photography, 
because,  with  its  assistance,  this  science  will  be  most 
rapidly  advanced.  Perhaps  the  English  meteorological 
department  will  take  note  of  M.  Janssen’s  suggestion. 

— — o 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  ACTINOMETRY. 

BY  D.  WINSTAKLEY. 

On  p.  114  I said  I had  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  comparison  of  photometric  tints  in  consequence  of  my 
failure  to  get  a steady  and  brilliant  sodium  flame,  and  I 
appealed  to  Captain  Abney,  or  any  other  expe:  imentalist 
having  had  much  experience  of  the  light  in  question,  for 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  information  as  to  its  efficient 
mode  of  management.  Thus  far  my  appeal  remains 
without  response.  I find,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  I can 
obtain  more  constant  readings  by  a naked  gas  flame  than 
with  the  sodium  light  ; and  I begin  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
theory  of  the  sodium  flame  is  other  than  a theory  of 
error,  so  far  as  actinometrical  measurements  by  it  are 
concerned.  That  colours  are  annihilated  by  it,  and  all 
tints  reduced  to  the  tones  of  grey,  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  prove  its  value.  I am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that 
that  amount  of  redness  in  a red  print  which  gives  the 
same  amount  of  greyness  as  a certain  depth  of  coldness  in 
a print  of  another  colour  when  seen  by  the  sodium  flame, 
does  really  correspond  with  an  equal  quantity  of  actinic 
action,  and  to  me  it  is  very  difficult  to  devise  experiments 
which  shall  definitely  prove  that  this  is  so,  or  that  it  is 
not.  In  any  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  using  for  actinometric  purposes  such  means  as 
will  yield  prints  which  do  not  differ  materially  in  their, 


Tint  No.  1 (the  darkest) . 

. Too  deep  for  comparison. 

„ 2 ...  . 

. A little  more  than  10 

„ 3 ...  . 

. Equal  to  10 

„ 4 ...  . 

7-7 

„ 5 ...  . 

6-3 

„ 6 

„ 5-7 

„ 7 ...  . 

4-2 

„ 8 ...  . 

. ,,  ,3'o 

„ 9 ...  . 

.1  Not  capable  of  being  com- 

„ 10  ...  . 

.j  pared. 

The  actual  depths  of  the  cells  in  the  somewhat  rude 
square  of  the  distance  instrument  are  as  under  : — 

No.  1 (see  page  56) 

...  ...  110  inch 

„ 2 

1-30  „ 

» 3 

1-50  „ 

)i  

1-72  „ 

» 5 

1'92  „ 

» 0 

213  „ 

„ 7 ...  ... 

...  ...  2'35  „ 

„ 8 

2 56  „ 

,,  0 

2-80  „ 

» 10  

3 05  „ 

Here  below  we  have  the  amount  of  light  theoretically 
received  at  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  and  the  amount  of  tint 


actually  obtained  in  the  first  of  a 
strips. 

number  of  experimental 

Cell 

Calculated 

Quantity  of  Light  as  shown 

No. 

Light. 

by  tint  obtained. 

1 

...  ...  — 

2 

...  — 

...  ...  — 

3 

10-0 

...  10-0 

4 

7-6 

...  («-.  ...  7.7 

5 

6.1 

63 

6 

4-0 

5-2 

7 

4-0 

...  , ...  4-2 

8 

3-4 

...  ■ ...  3-5 

0 

...  — 

• ••  ■ 

10 

— 

— 

The  above  results  follow  fairly  well  upon  the  theory  on 

which  the  instruments  are  based  ; and  so  tlo  these,  which 
are  a record  of  experiment  No.  2. 

No.'of  Cell. 

Calculated  light. 

Value  of  Tint  obtained. 

1 to  5 

...  — ...  Too  dark  for  purposes  of 

comparison 

G 

...  10-0  ... 

10-0 

7 

...  -8-2  ... 

8-3 

8 

...  6f)  ... 

6'7 

!) 

...  5-7  ... 

5-7 

10 

...  4-8  ... 

4-6 

Ijater  results,  however,  have  been  variable,  and  for  reasons 
which,  thus  far,  I have  not  ascertoined. 

My  experiments  are  proceeding  still 
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THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  r.  MOSTYX  CLARKE.* 

Photooraphy  baa  increased  so  enormously  of  late  years  that  I 
believe  it  true  to  say  no  home  exists  in  the  kingdom,  rich  or  poor,  I 
but  has  beneath  its  roof  a photograph  of  some  kind.  | 

Let  us  consider  what  this  .signifies.  It  is  this  : in  every  house-  I 
hold  .a  means,  be  it  ever  so  small,  of  appealing  through  the  eyes 
to  the  higher  instincts  of  the  human  being ; of  touching  through 
the  natural  affections  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  human  heart ; | 
or,  should  the  picture  be  a landscape,  by  leading  the  mind  to  some  | 
quiet  spot  of  God’s  nature  ; of  shedding  a spirit  of  peace  over  the 
soul,  freeing  it  awhile  from  the  narrowness  of  the  every-day 
world,  and  raising  it  with  thoughts  that  are  the  truest,  purest,  ' 
and  most  beneficial  worship  of  the  Creator  Himself. 

What  power  have  we,  who  are  able  through  our  circumstances,  , 
to  give  thought  and  time  to  this  our  art  science  ? How  much 
might  we  not  do  for  our  poorer  brethren  by  instilling  into 
photography  a spirit  of  pure  art,  by  raising  in  them  a mere  re- 
flection even  of  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  experienced 
by  ourselves,  when  contemplating  nature,  or  the  thoughts  and 
works  of  the  great  artist  ? Alas  I 1 have  no  space  to  treat  of  the 
effect  of  art  upon  the  human  temperament.  I may  only  say 
enough  to  show  that  the  power  lies  in  all  branches  of  pictorial  i 
art.  I 

It  is  my  opinion — I grieve  to  say  it — that  photography,  as  at 
present  practised,  has  a very  slight  art  value,  such  value  as  it 
doss  possess  lying  among  a very  small  number  of  the  chief  pro- 
fessional men,  and  among  amateurs  the  latter  portion  of  merit 
being  more  or  less  in  landscape  work  ; and  yet  it  is  my  hope  some 
day  to  sec  this  changed,  to  see  the  simplest  picture  possess  at 
least  the  merit  of  correct  art — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  mere 
mechanical  rules  are  concerned. 

Supi)ose  we  were  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  London  as 
strangers,  almost  the  first  thing  to  catch  our  attention  would  be 
the  show-case  outside  some  photographer’s  studio  ; at  a short 
distance  it  appears  to  be  a collection  of  pretty  pictures,  and  we 
are  filled  with  delight.  Approaching  near,  the  dream  is  dispelled  ; 
it  was  but  distance  that  lent  enchantment  to  the  view'.  Here  is 
a head  carefully  vignetted,  a clear,  good  photograph,  well  finished, 
save,  perhaps,  that  it  has  been  made  unnatural  through  excessive 
retouching  ; there  has  been  no  figure  to  pose,  hence  composition 
faults  are  at  their  minimum,  and,  excepting  a slight  stiffness, 
the  whole  is  very  pleasing. 

Here  again  is  a figure  standing  by  a chair — a full-length  figure  ; 
the  picture  is  good,  'out  something  in  it  makes  it  unpleasant  to 
the  eye.  A few  moments’  consideration,  and  we  realize  that  the 
complete  figure  is  placed  wrongly  in  the  picture,  the  space  on 
either  side  wrongly  apportioned,  the  line  of  the  chair  in  composi- 
tion out  of  harmony  with  the  chief  subject  adding  to  the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  other  faults. 

Then  again  we  find  many  a picture  of  a lady  half  reclining, 
half  sitting  upon  a sofa,  where  the  lady  herself  is  but  an  accessory, 
the  sofa  being  so  crudely  introduced,  and  its  lines  so  inharmoni- 
ously  compared  with  those  of  the  subject,  that  it  becomes  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  forces  itself  upon  the  eye  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  chief  object. 

There  is  composition  as  to  lines.  For  light  and  shade  we 
generally  should  find  a better  state  of  things,  although  we  rarely  ^ 
see  what  may  be  felt  and  known  as  a beautiful  arrangement,  and  I 
that  draws  and  keeps  our  attention  fixed.  I have  no  space  here, 
neither  would  the  time  be  suitable,  to  attempt  a lecture  on  jom-  ^ 
position,  and  light  and  shade,  nor  do  I presume  to  teach.  I i 
desire  rather  to  tell  you  what  I would  wish  to  see,  what  I would 
have  learned. 

Photographers  a.s  a cla.ss  cannot  progress,  neither  can  their  art ! 
thrive,  by  mere  technical  excellence  ; that  is  but  a minor  detail, 
though  a necessary  and  very  important  one.  Could  the  higher 
arts  thrive  or  be  anything  with  mere  excellence  in  the  techni-  | 
cality  of  colouring  ? You  will  all  say  no  ! and  I reply,  neither  ' 
can  our  art  thrive — I had  almost  s.aid  live — without  a vast  deal  j 
more  than  technical  excellence.  The  picture  is  the  main,  the  , 
most  important  thing,  and  without  a true  knowledge  of  the  laws  i 
of  art  there  can  be  no  j)icture  worthy  of  the  name.  Here  and  i 
there  we  find  work  showing  that  love  and  tenderness  for  what  is 
complete  and  beautiful,  from  which  a deeper  knowledge  of  art  so  , 
readily  springs,  but  I fear  it  is  only  here  and  there.  | 

How  con.stantly,  on  the  other  hand,  does  one  turn  away  dis- 
gusted from  jiictures,  without  one  jot  of  feeling  ; from  portraits 

* A Communication  to  the  Camera  Club  Conference, 
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in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  figure  expressing  their  atti- 
tudes, thoughts,  and  ideas  that  are  at  variance  ? 

I would  see  that  knowledge  everywhere.  I would  see  such  a 
state  of  things  that  when  a man  or  woman  asked  for  a photo- 
graph they  received  a picture — a picture  only  in  light  and  shade 
— but  still  a picture  as  to  composition,  and  complete  as  a 
whole. 

Have  we  not  art  schools  ? Have  we  not  collections  where 
every  one  whose  path  in  life  is  upon  the  high  road  of  pictorial 
art  may  study,  and  so  bring  complete  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
their  work  ? It  is  as  easy  and  as  profitable  to  produce  what  is 
correct  and  beautiful,  as  to  manufacture  what  is  bad.  The 
process  (in  photography,  at  least)  is  just  as  cheap. 

The  public — I do  not  deny  it — are  satisfied  with  what  they 
now  receive  because  they  cannot  judge,  and  because  they  cnly 
wish  for  a recollection  from  life  of  places  and  people  dear  to 
them  ; and  also  because  “it  is  only  a photograph.” 

Should  the  painter’s  art  stand  still  (and  standing  still  is  reces- 
sion), because  the  public  are  ready  and  willing  to  buy  the  thou- 
sands of  bad  pictures  exhibited  yearly  in  our  exhibitions  ? Do 
not  the  leaders  in  the  painters’  world  work  on  and  win  authority 
renowned,  and  so  teach  what  is  right  from  the  place  they  have 
won  ? Do  not  our  galleries  of  masters’  work  live  as  standards 
which  none  dare  dispute  ? And  why  should  not  we,  in  our  lowly 
branch  of  art,  have  our  standards,  our  ideals  ? I have  looked 
abroad  in  vain,  I have  hoped  in  vain  ; but  I can  find  no  soul,  no 
ideal  in  photography.  Every  man  does  as  he  thinks  right,  obeys 
no  or  few  laws,  works  to  no  standards. 

I have  fancied  that  a dawn  of  better  things  was  breaking,  or 
about  to  break,  and  I hope  still. 

There  is  a movement  among  amateurs  to  raise  standards  ; let 
them  study,  let  them  strive  and  labour,  and  so  make  the  science 
that  has  well-nigh  reached  perfection  to  be  a vehicle  of  true  art; 
and  let  us  realise  what  this  means.  When  we  think  how  easily 
obtainable  are  ]>hotographs  by  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  how 
widespread  is  their  circulation,  we  can  then  see  how  important  a 
thing  it  is  that  every  photograph  be  pictorially  valuable. 


LECTURES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  BIRK- 
BECK  INSTITUTION. 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONES. 

Chapter  XXI. — The  Use  of  Chromated  Gelatine 
IN  Photo-Lithography  and  Photo-Zincography,  in 
CoLuOTYPE,  IN  Getting  Gelatine  Reliefs,  in  Wood- 
BUKYTYPE,  AND  IN  CaRBON  PRINTING — REVERSED 
Negatives — the  Continuing  Action  of  Light. 
Chromic  acid,  in  combination  with  potash  as  potassium 
bichromate,  or  with  ammonia  to  form  the  corresixmding 
ammonium  salt,  has  many  phobigraphic  uses  founded  upon 
the  change  ])roduced  by  light  when  it  is  mixed  with  certain 
organic  substances. 

Gelatine  is  the  organic  substance  most  generally  ser- 
viceable in  this  connection.  If  a film  of  gelatine  is  sensi- 
tized by  treating  it  with  a solution  of  the  dichromate, 
and  exposed  under  a negative,  those  parts  of  the  film  to 
which  the  light  gains  access  will  be  rendered  insoluble  in 
water.  The  chromium  salt  loses  oxygen,  which  is 
probably  taken  up  by  the  gelatine,  and  the  chromium 
compound  produced  makes  the  gelatine  insoluble.  We 
know  that  chrome  alum  is  one  of  the  most  active  re- 
agents in  giving  gelatine  the  power  to  resist  water,  and 
the  action  of  light  upon  the  bichromate  changes  a part  of 
its  chromium  into  the  same  chemical  condition  in  which 
the  metal  exists  in  chrome  alum.  But  at  the  same  time 
tliat  the  gelatine  is  made  insoluble,  its  property  of  absorbing 
water  and  swelling  is  very  much  reduced  ; and  it  may  be 
stated  generally  that  in  proportion  as  the  gelatine  is  made  to 
resist  tlie  action  of  water,  it  is  enabled  to  take  up  or  ret^ 
greasy  matter  upon  its  surface.  As  ordinary  printing 
inks  are  greasy,  this  is  a most  important  j>roperty  of  the 
exposed  chromated  gelatine. 

If  a gelatine  film,  which  may  be  supported  on  pajier,  is 
sensitized,  exposed  under  a negative,  and  coated  with  an 
even  layer  of  greasy  ink  in  any  convenient  way,  it  only 
reniiiins  to  treat  the  film  with  cold  water  to  sweR  it,  and 
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then  with  warm  water  to  dissolve  away  the  gelatine  not 
made  insoluble  by  light  and  so  to  carry  away  mechani- 
cally the  ink  resting  on  the  soluble  parts,  to  obtain  a 
print  from  the  negative  in  greasy  ink.  If  the  ink  used 
is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  print  may  be  transfeired  in 
the  usual  manner  to  a lithographic  stone  or  zinc  plate,  and 
printed  by  the  ordinary  lithographic  process.  These  are 
the  principles  of  photo-lithography  and  photo-zincograpy. 

By  varying  the  process  in  a few  practical  details,  a gela- 
tine film  may  be  printed  from  itself,  for  the  ink  will  “taJte” 
on  those  parts  of  the  film  that  have  by  exposure  lost  the 
power  of  absorbing  water,  and  will  be  resisted  by  those 
parts  of  the  film  that  are  unchanged.  The  priming  is 
very  similar  to  lithograi)hic  printing,  but  a vertical 
pressure  is  preferred  to  the  scraping  pressure  of  a 
lithographic  press,  on  account  of  the  comparative  tender- 
ness of  the  gelatine  surface.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
collotype  or  heliotype  processes. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  insolubility  of  the  sensitized 
gelatine  when  exposed  to  light,  and  the  fact  that  the  in- 
solubility will  penetrate  to  a greater  depth  the  longer  the 
light  acts  or  the  more  j)owerful  the  light  may  be,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a relief  picture  from  any  negative  where  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  original  .are  represented  by  a propor- 
tional amount  of  relief,  the  darkest  part  of  the  original 
being  represented  in  highest  relief.  This  gelatine  relief,  when 
dry,  can  be  made  to  give  an  intaglio  or  sunk  image  in  a soft 
metal  by  simple  j)ressure,  or  by  using  an  easily  fusible 
substance  a cast  of  it  may  be  taken.  The  intaglio  in  metal 
may  be  made  to  reproduce  any  number  of  coloured  gelatine 
reliefs  by  pouring  the  melted  gelatine  upon  it,  and  pressing 
the  Hat  surface  that  is  to  receiv'e  the  relief  into  contact  with 
the  mould  until  the  gelatine  is  set.  The  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  coloured  gelatine  determines  the  amount  of  colour, 
and  as  the  colours  used  are  more  or  less  transparent,  the 
thicker  the  layer  of  colour  is,  the  deeper  is  the  tint.  These 
are  the  jninciples  of  the  Woodburytype  processes,  and  tlie 
final  pigmented  gelatine  relief,  when  dry,  exhibits  so  small 
an  amount  of  relief  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable,  especi.ally 
when  finished  in  the  ordinary  way.  A Woodburytype 
print  is,  therefore,  a pigmented  gelatine  relief  in  which 
the  thickness  of  the  relief  determines  the  amount  of 
colour,  and,  therefore,  the  depths  of  tone  of  any  part  of  the 
print. 

In  ordinary  “ carbon-printing,”  as  it  is  called,  or  printing 
in  pigmented  gelatine,  the  final  picture  is  quite  analogous 
to  the  Woodburytype  print,  but,  instead  of  being  cast  in  a 
mould,  it  is  produced  directly  by  the  action  of  light  upon  a 
sensitive  gelatine  film.  The  more  transparent  any  part  of 
the  negative  is,  the  deeper  will  the  light  be  able  to  penetrate 
through  it  into  the  film,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the 
thickness  of  the  film  that  will  be  made  insoluble.  In  the 
Woodburytype  process  it  is  difficult  to  get  a white  part  of 
any  appreciable  extent  unstained;  while  in  carbon  printing 
there  is  no  analogous  difficulty,  because  the  gelatine  that 
remains  soluble  after  the  exposure  is  dissolved  and 
Wiished  away.  In  the  first  case  the  process  is  mechanical, 
and  every  print  from  the  metal  relief  is  alike  if  proper 
care  is  taken  ; but  in  the  second  process  very  considerable 
variations  may  be  made,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  printer,  because  the  solubility  of  the  exposed  gelatine 
film  is  a comparative  matter  depending  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  used,  and  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  act. 

The  film  of  gelatine  used  in  carbon  printing  is 
called  “ carbon  tissue,”  and  it  is  supported  on  paper  for  the 
sake  of  convenienee.  The  gelatine  is  generally  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  soap  or  sugar,  or  similar  sub- 
stances, to  make  the  working  with  it  more  easy  and  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  usual  to  add  enough  carbolic  acid  to 
prevent  its  going  mouldy,  in  addition  to  the  bichromate 
of  potassium.  The  pigments  used  are  various,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  unchangeable  by  exposure  to  light,  .and 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  colouring  matter  that  would 
react  with  the  gel.atine  to  make  it  insoluble,  or  that  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  hot  water  or  weak  alum  solu- 


tion. The  colour  should  be  finely  ground,  and  the  gel.atine 
mixture  must  be  very  carefully  made  uniform.  If  the 
coated  paper  is  kept  for  a short  time  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion before  the  gel.atine  has  set,  the  coarser  particles  of 
pigment  settle  down  more  or  less  ; and  there  is 
advantage  in  this,  because  the  upper  surface  of  the 
gelatine,  which  gives  the  details  in  the  lights,  has  the 
finer  pigment  and  is  therefore  more  delicate  ; while  the 
shadows  showing  the  coarser  particles  have,  perhaps,  a 
slight  appearance  of  granulation  that  lends  to  give  them 
transparency. 

When  the  carbon  tissue  is  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative,  the  insoluble  condition  brought  about  by  the 
actiorr  of  light  penetrates  to  a greater  or  less  depth  accord- 
ing to  the  trarrspareircy  of  the  negative.  The  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  pigmerrted  gelatine  must  be  such  that  the 
effect  of  the  light  irever  quite  penetrates  it  to  prodrree 
even  the  darkest  shadow  in  the  finished  picture.  As 
the  insoluble  parts  of  the  gelatine  are  on  the  face  of  the 
filnt,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  f.ace  of  the  exposed 
tissue  to  some  support  before  the  soluble  p.arts  are  washed 
away.  WJten  the  picture  remains  upon  this  support  the 
operation  is  called  printing  by  single  transfer,  and  this 
is  the  simplest  way  of  producing  a carbon  (or  i)igment) 
picture.  But  the  result  of  this  one  transfer  is  to  turn  the 
pipture  round  and  show  the  object  as  if  it  were  viewed  in  a 
looking  glass — the  picture  is  “ reversed.”  To  get  a non- 
reversed  picture  it  is  necessary  to  get  another  reversal, 
which  shall  turn  the  picture  round  a second  time,  so  to 
speak,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  proj)er  relationship  to  the 
object. 

This  second  revers.al  can  be  done  in  two  ways.  If  many 
prints  are  wanted,  it  is  certainly  better  to  effect  the 
change  once  for  all  by  making  a reversed  negative  ; while, 
if  only  a few  prints  are  to  be  made,  it  will  generally  be 
more  economical  to  reverse  e.ach  print  as  in  the  method 
technically  c.alled  “ double  transfer.”  In  printing  by 
double  transfer,  the  exposed  tissue  is  mounted  on  a tem- 
por.ary  support,  and  transferred  from  this  to  its  final 
support. 

Although  these  tr.ansferrings  are  not  difficult  to  effect, 
now  that  the  process  of  carbon  printing  has  attained  to 
so  great  a degree  of  perfection,  there  is  at  each  trans- 
ferring a tendency  to  lose  some  of  the  most  delicate  p.arts 
of  the  picture  ; and,  therefore,  the  method  of  single 
transfer  is  always  to  be  preferred  when  perfection  in  the 
finished  result  is  the  only  aim  of  the  printer.  One  per- 
haps gets  nearer  to  a perfect  transferring  by  coating  the 
exposed  tissue  with  collodion  before  laying  it  down  upon 
its  support  for  development,  but  the  degrees  of  perfection 
attainable  by  these  variations  are  so  little  removed  from 
one  another,  that  even  an  acute  observer,  if  unacquainteil 
with  the  technicalities  of  the  j)rocess,  would  probably  be 
unable  to  find  any  superiority  in  the  prints  done  by  the 
more  theoretically  perfect  methods. 

The  getting  of  a reversed  neg.ative  by  using  a mirror 
placed  in  front  of  the  lens  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  its  axis 
has  already  been  referred  to.  But  these  mirrors,  having  a 
silver  surface,  soon  tarnish  ; they  require  careful  cleaning 
to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and  sometimes  needs  re- 
silvering  after  a year  or  so.  If,  therefore,  a reversed  nega- 
tive is  wanted  only  occasionally,  it  is  more  practicable  to 
resort  to  other  means,  though  they  may  be  less  perfect. 

A reversed  negative  may  be  obtained  at  once  by  putting 
the  sensitive  plate  with  its  glass  side  towards  the  lens.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  glass  side  is  quite  clean, 
that  the  film  is  protected  from  injury  by  the  spring  or 
separating  sheet  of  the  camera  b.ack,  and  that,  in  focussing, 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  allowed,  for.  This  last  is  the 
most  uncertain  item  in  the  work  ; .and  though  it  m.ay  be 
neglected  when  a sm.all  stop  is  used  in  the  lens,  and  will 
sometimes  even  improve  the  outdoor  work  of  .an  inex- 
perienceil  operator  by  putting  the  foreground  into  better 
focus,  it  is  a matter  that  needs  careful  attention  in  exact 
work. 
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It  is  easy  to  get  a reversed  negative  if  an  enlarge- 
ment is  to  be  made,  by  using  the  camera  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  negative,  and  placing  the  transparency 
■with  its  glass  side  towards  the  lens.  If  a full-size  trans- 
parency is  made,  and  this  is  copied  in  the  way  described, 
the  flaws  in  the  glass  will  not  be  enlarged. 

Film  or  paper-supported  negatives,  that  are  thin 
enough,  may  be  ]>rinted  from  either  side,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  reversal  disappears  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  some  of  this  class  of  negatives  are  not  thin 
enough  for  this  purpose.  However  thin  the  film  negative 
is,  there  is  likely  to  be  a loss  of  definition  in  the  print  by 
l>rinting  from  it  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  whether  this 
loss  is  harmful  or  not  is  easily  ascertained  by  taking  a 
silver  print  from  each  side  of  the  negative  and  comparing 
them. 

In  all  these  processes  in  which  a bichromate  and  gela- 
tine are  exposed  to  light,  it  is  found  that  the  changes  set 
up  by  the  light,  when  once  fairly  started,  will  continue  in 
the  dark.  In  using  such  a process,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  very  shortly  after  the  exposure  is  finished  ; 
or,  if  the  exposed  film  has  to  wait  a few  hours,  the  expo- 
sure should  be  reduced  to  allow  of  this  continuing  action. 
Ily  taking  advantage  of  this  phenomenon,  carbon  printing 
may  be  expedited  by  giving  every  piece  of  tissue  only  one- 
half  or  one-quarter,  or  even  one-eighth  of  the  full  expo- 
sure, and  allowing  sufficient  time  to  compensate  for  the 
short  exposure  before  proceeding  to  development.  This 
continuing  action  is  not  exceptional — it  is  shown  in  even  a 
more  marked  way  by  chloride  of  gold  ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  the  rule,  for  paper  soaked  in  a solution  of  a 
uranium  salt  gives  a vigorous  image  after  exposure  if 
treated  with  red  prussiate  of  potash,  but  the  effect  of 
exposure  is  very  markedly  lessened  by  keeping  the  paper 
for  an  hour  or  tw’o,  and  eventually  dies  away. 

In  concluding  these  chapters  a word  of  explanation,  if 
not  of  apology,  IS  due  to  those  who  have  read  through  them 
connectedly,  that  many  important  jrrocesses  have  been 
scarcely  mentioned,  and  others  quite  omitted.  There  was 
need  for  considerable  condensation  and  curtailment,  and 
the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  shorten  or  omit  chiefly 
those  matters  that  have  been  often  dealt  with  before. 


The  Practical  I.vdex  ok  PiioTooRAniic  Exposure. 
With  an  Appendix  as  to  Sensitometer  Numbers  and 
Rapidity  of  Plates.  Price  not  stated.  By  A.  R. 
Wormald,  Sutton,  Surrey.  (Published  by  the  Author, 
and  sold  by  all  photographic  dealers.) 

In  the  “ Practical  Index  ” we  have  a convenient  pocket 
note-book  for  the  photographer,  in  which  is  summarised 
our  knowledge  as  to  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  expo- 
sure. 

The  Cvclists’  Touring  Club  Handbook  and  Guide 
FOR  1888.  Price  one  shilling.  (London  : E.  R.  Ship- 
ton,  139  and  140,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.) 

“Nothing  startling  is  embodied  in  the  twelfth  edition 
of  the  handbook,”  says  the  editor  in  his  preface  ; but  the 
work  retains  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  previous 
issues,  with  such  additions  and  modifications  as  the  editor 
has  considered  desirable.  Every  cyclist  should  obtain  it. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

4,112.  Jb.\n  Josei'H  Leon  Guyaud,  47,  Liuuolu’s  luu  Fields, 
London,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus.” — 
Idarch  16,  1888. 


4,128.  John  Macintosh,  96,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  for 
“ A new  or  improved  process  or  mode  and  means  of  producing 
photographic  prints  of  designs  for  Christmas  cards,  memorial 
cards,  and  other  ornamental  cards  of  similar  nature.” — March 
17,  1888. 

4,145.  Sa.muel  White  Rough,  180,  Strand,  for  “ Improvements 
in  plate  lifting  apparatus  for  working  metal  sheaths  under  a 
bag  in  connection  with  detective  and  other  cameras.” — March 
17, 1888. 

4,180.  Si.MON  Delicate,  12,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham,  for 
“ Improvements  in  the  construction  of  dark  slides  for  photo- 
graphy.”— March  19,  1888. 

4,248.  Francis  Nowlan,  17,  Soho  Square,  London,  for  “ Im- 
proving the  form  of  camera  for  obtaining  photographs  of 
moving  and  other  objects,  which  he  calls  ‘ The  Mitrailleuse 
camera.’  ” — March  20,  1888. 

Patent  on  which  the  Tenth  Year’s  Renewal  Pee 
has  been  Paid. 

1,097  of  1878.  J.  W.  T.  Cadett. — Pneumatic  arrangements  for 
photography. 

Specifications  Published. 

4,808.  Ch.yrles  Sands  and  John  James  Hunter,  20,  Cranbourn 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.,  Photographic  Apparatus 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  for  “ Regulating  and  fixing  the 
horizontal  or  vertical  swing  of  photographic  cameras.” 
— Dated  31st  March,  1887. 

A circular  or  other  shaped  piece  of  brass  or  other  material 
with  a half  circular  slot  near  edge,  and  having  a small  knob 
handle  for  moving  same.  This  is  fixed  on  to  a plate  which  is 
fastened  on  to  the  main  body  of  camera  by  means  of  screw  or 
rivet.  Cut  in  this  under  plate  is  another  slot  ; upon  the 
swing  part  of  camera  is  a plate  with  projecting  pin  which  is 
arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  pass  through  the  two  slots 
previously  mentioned.  Pressing  the  knob  on  circular  plate 
either  backwards  or  forwards  enables  you  to  open  or  close  the 
swing  at  will,  and  at  end  of  the  projecting  pin  on  the  swing 
part  of  camera  is  a small  screw  knob  for  the  purpose  of  clamp- 
ing the  two  plates  in  any  position  required.  One  of  each  of 
these  circular  plates  requires  to  be  ]>laced  on  each  side  of  the 
camera. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — As  a letter  from  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  in  your  hist 
issue  is  calculated,  if  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  to  confirm 
photographers  in  an  old  standing  fallacy  into  which  many 
of  them  have  been  led,  it  is  desirable  to  go  into  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  expression  “ diffusion  of  focus  ” is 
itself  delusive  and  misleading.  When,  some  twenty-one 
years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  J.  II.  Dallmeyer  arranged  the 
fittings  of  a portrait  lens  so  that  its  correction  for  spherical 
aberration  could  readily^  be  partly  neutralised,  he  claimed 
that  by  sacrificing  definition  at  the  focus,  better  definition 
was  obtained  in  the  out-of-focus  planes.  This  is  just  what 
the  words  “ diffusion  of  focus  ’’  imply,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  foundation  for  the  claim  so  made,  the  term  would 
have  been  a very  proper  one.  It  was,  however,  shown  by 
the  late  T.  Grubb,*  iu  a paper  and  diagram  well  worth  the 
study  of  any  one  interested  in  the  question,  that  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  definition  in  the  out-of-focus 
planes  was  injured  at  the  same  time  that  the  focal  sharp- 
ness itself  was  destroyed.  Confusion  of  focus,  jiartial 
destruction  or  deterioration  of  focus,  would  be  more  correct 
expressions  to  use  than  “ diffusion  of  focus.” 

With  regard  to  the  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  .Jones,  the 
quotation  from  Professor  Petzval  comes  from  a papert  de- 
scribing a lens  the  back  combination  of  which  was,  as  with 
the  lens  subsequently  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  made 
adjustable,  so  a.s  to  allow  of  a certain  amount  of  spherical 
aberration.  With  Petzval’s  lens,  however,  the  sjiecial 
claim  made  was  tliat  flatness  of  field  was  thus  obtained 
when  perfect  focal  definition  was  sacrificed,  and  this  is  a 

• British  Jourttal  of  Photography,  Feb.  8th,  1867. 
t JourunI  of  the  Photographic  Soexetg,  Mur.  5th,  1859. 
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quality  for  which,  as  I have  repeatedly  urged,  it  is  some- 
times well  worth  while  to  make  such  a sacrifice.  Petzval, 
however,  in  the  same  paper,  speaks  of  the  expression  “ depth 
of  focus  ” as  “ a remarkable  instance  of  how  every  day  life 
— in  spite  of  the  strict  logic  of  science — can  falsify  by  its 
overwhelming  omnipotence,  the  notions  of  science,  and  form 
its  own  language,  a peculiar  sort  of  technicality  or  ‘ jargon  ’ 
— fit  only  to  darken  the  intellect  of  the  artisan.” 

Of  the  other  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Jones,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  case  is  that  put  by  Lake  Price,  who 
speaks  of  the  lens  as  “ increasing  the  depth  of  perfect 
focus.”  It  was  natural  that  he  and  other  photographers, 
having  been  told  that  the  lens  possessed  this  power,  and 
having  felt  such  a quality  as  a desideratum,  should  speak  in 
praise  of  it ; but  the  claim  has  been  shown  to  be  unfounded, 
and,  indeed,  may  be  taken  to  be  abandoned  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer  himself,  when  in  a recent  paper  he  calls  it 
absurd  to  speak  of  some  lenses  having  more  depth  of 
focus  than  others.  Although  Mr.  .Tones  guards  himself 
to  some  extent  later  on,  by  saying  of  his  “ authorities,” 
“ We  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  views  expressed  in  their 
literal  fulness,”  I think  tnat  if  he  recognises  that  the 
particular  statement  quoted  from  Lake  Price  was  a mis- 
taken one,  it  would  have  been  more  candid  to  say  so. 

What  I am  anxious  for  photographers  to  recognise  is, 
that  they  do  not,  as  they  have  been  led  to  believe,  obtain 
greater  distinctness  in  the  out-of-focus  planes  by  sacri- 
ficing sharpness  at  the  focus  itself.  If  knowing  this  they 
think  it  desirable  to  dim  sharpness  throughout,  this  is  a 
point  for  their  own  taste  and  feeling. 

W.  E.  Debenham. 


A FIRST-CLASS  OPERATOR. 

Sir, — I beg  to  thank  Mr.  Brangwin  Barnes  for  the  up- 
right and  manly  way  in  which  he  maintains  the  position 
of  a first-class  operator.  I have  been  a first-class  operator 
over  twenty  years,  and  have  only  had  to  change  my  em- 
ploy some  twice  or  thrice  during  that  time.  Being  at 
present  out  of  employment,  it  has  greatly  perplexed  me 
how  to  advertise  myself,  as,  judging  from  what  we  come 
acroas  in  print  in  the  weekly  journals  nowadays,  first-class 
operator  may  mean  anything  you  like.  Now  I think 
every  operator  should  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  pro- 
fession, not  only  for  his  own  benefit,  but  that  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen.  It  is  a pretty  well-known  fact  that  we  expe- 
rience some  very  queer  treatment  from  unprincipled  em- 
ployers sometimes.  I don’t  claim  infallibility,  human 
perfection  not  yet  having  been  attained  ; yet  I can  say 
there  are  first-class  operators  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
who  never  get  the  chance  of  appreciation.  I might  say 
a good  deal  in  reference  to  the  very  great  apathy  and  in- 
difference existing  amongst  first-class  operators  to  their 
societies’  meetings.  I have  pretty  regularly  attended 
them  for  a number  of  years,  and  to  meet  or  come  across  a 
fellow  operator  has  been,  indeed,  a rarity.  Ajjologising 
for  thus  troubling  you,  yours  truly,  H.  D.  Atkinsox. 


AN  EASY  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  continuance  of  my  letter  in  your  last  week’s 
journal,  I now  give  the  details  of  a method  of  stripping 
gelatine  negatives,  and  putting  them  into  a convenient 
form  for  either  silver,  carbon,  or  any  of  the  mechanical 
methods  of  photographic  printing. 

The  materials  required  will  be  as  follows:— A small 
quantity  of  fluoric  acid,  some  thick  transfer  collodion,  a 20 
per  cent,  solution  of  white  gelatine  (any  of  the  ordinary 
dry  plate  gelatines  will  answer),  a dish  of  either  ebonite, 
lead,  or  gutta-percha  for  the  fluoric  acid  solution,  some 
levelling  stands,  porcelain  dishes,  &c. 

If  the  negative  happens  to  be  varnished,  the  varnish 
most  ^ removed  with  methylated  spirit,  care  being  taken 
to  entirely  get  rid  of  it,  otherwise  it  will  form  a hindrance 
in  subsequent  operations. 


The  negative,  being  in  an  unvarnished  condition,  is 
placed  upon  a levelled  stand,  and  a pool  of  thick  transfer 
collodion  poured  upon  it.  This  is  allowed  to  flow  to  the 
corners,  but  this  is  not  pouiedoff.  When  the  collodion  is 
thoroughly  set,  which  will  take  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the 
negative  is  placed  in  a dish  of  water  to  wash  away  the 
ether  and  alcohol.  Whilst  this  is  in  progress,  place  in  the 
ebonite,  lead,  or  gutta-percha  tray  a solution  of  fluoric 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  of  acid  to  ten  ounces 
of  water,  and  transfer  the  negative  to  this  bath ; in  a few 
minutes  the  corners  will  show  signs  of  being  loosened,  and 
begin  to  float  up.  When  this  arrives,  take  out  the  nega- 
tive, and  wash  carefully  with  plenty  of  water.  Now  put 
it  face  uppermost  on  a pad  of  blotting-paper,  place  upon 
the  film  apiece  of  smooth  writing-paper  thoroughly  wetted 
and  a little  larger  than  the  negative,  and  get  it  into  con- 
tact by  a gentle  action  of  a squeegee  ; now  turn  it  over 
glass  side  uppermost,  and  raising  the  plate  slightly  turn 
down  a corner  of  the  paper,  and  the  film  will  probably 
come  with  it ; should  it  not  do  so,  a gentle  touch  with  the 
finger-nail  will  put  it  into  contact,  and  enable  the  entire 
film  to  be  stripped  from  the  glass. 

The  film  disengaged  from  its  original  glas.s,  held  together 
by  a film  of  collodion,  now  rests  upon  a tempoi-ary  sup- 
port of  paper.  The  next  operation  is  to  get  it  down  upon 
a combined  film  of  gelatine  and  collodion  made  as  follows. 
Clean  some  glasses,  any  size,  but  a little  larger  than  the 
negat  ves  to  be  transferred  to  them,  and  rub  one  side  over 
with  French  chalk,  polishing  it  off  well ; coat  the  gla-sses 
with  transfer  collodion,  and  when  set  wash  out  the  solvents 
of  the  collodion  in  a dish  of  cold  water.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  stand  the  plates  up  to  drain  for  five  minutes, 
then  place  on  a levelled  stand,  and  pour  upon  the  moist 
surface  a quantity  of  a 20  per  cent,  solution  of  white 
hard  gelatine,  allow  to  set,  and  finally  rear  up  to  dry  in  a 
moderately  warm  room.  These  plates  can  be  prepared  at 
any  time,  and  should  always  be  on  hand  for  itse  when 
wanted. 

To  complete  the  operation  of  transferring  the  negative 
film  now  floating  about  in  water,  immerse  one  of  these 
prepared  gelatine  plates  in  a tray  of  clean  cold  water,  and 
transfer  to  it  the  negative  film  (which  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  dry),  bring  the  two  surfaces  together 
under  water  and  lift  out,  get  them  into  perfect  contact  by 
a gentle  use  of  the  squeegee,  take  off  the  supporting  paper, 
and  allow  the  tr.ansferred  film  to  dry  ; when  dry  cut  round 
the  edges,  and  the  negative  may  be  stripped  from  the  gla.ss 
as  a film,  both  sides  protected  by  collodion,  convenient  to 
handle,  and  capable  of  being  printed  from  either  side  with 
equ.ally  good  results.  The  film,  being  enclosed  between  two 
surfaces  of  collodion,  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
moisture,  will  keep  quite  flat,  and  be  readily  available  at 
any  time. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a valuable  dry  plate  nega- 
tive meets  with  an  accident  and  gets  cracked ; very  fre- 
quently it  is  only  the  glass  that  is  broken  ; in  such  cases 
toe  film  can  be  transferred,  ivs  above  described,  and  the 
negative  saved.  H.  Burton. 

Ealing  Dene. 


f rotcccbings  af  Sonctws. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst.,  F.  W. 
Cox  in  the  chair. 

J.  Hubert  exhibited  untouched  prints  from  a negative  that 
had  been  taken  with  his  flash  lamp  shown  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing. The  compound  he  used  was  composed  of — 

Chlorate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  12  parts 

Magnesium  powder  6 „ 

PruBsiate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  1 part 

12  grains  of  this  mixture  forming  a charge.  He  noticed  that 
several  seconds  elapsed  after  contact  with  the  gas  flame  before 
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the  charge  igaited.  Would  this  be  due  to  the  prussiate  of 
potash  ? Replying  to  a member  as  to  his  object  iu  adding  this 
chemical,  he  said  a German  chemist  had  recommended  it  to  him. 

A.  Haddon  would  give  a preference  to  sugar,  rather  than  the 
prussiate  of  potash,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  risk  of  any  cyanide 
compound  being  set  free. 

W.  Bkdtokd  said  if  sugar  was  mixed  with  the  potash,  a drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  would  fire  the  compound. 

The  Hon.  Skcretary,  in  passing  round  a print  of  a group  of 
members  attending  the  Derby  Convention,  said  he  believed  it 
had  not  been  exhibited  before.  It  had  been  sent  to  him  by  H. 
M.  Smith,  of  Huddersfield. 

L.  MEDLANDhad  noticed,  with  negatives  taken  with  a detective 
camera,  a weakening  of  the  image  at  the  sides  of  the  plate.  He 
passed  round  a series  of  prints,  from  negatives  taken  with  a 
detective  camera,  by  a friend  who  accompanied  him  on  his  recent 
tour,  all  more  or  less  showing  this  defect. 

C.  P.  Cembbano  said  some  negatives  taken  by  J.  B.  B.  Wel- 
lington with  a detective  camera  had  a similar  effect. 

Several  members  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  the 
shutter,  it  being  elicited  that  the  shutter  in  each  case  was  used 
in  front  of  the  lens,  and  opened  from  the  centre. 

S.  G.  Wollaston  said  a lens  was  frequently  strained  by  using 
too  large  a stop.  The  best  position  for  the  shutter  would  be 
between  the  lenses. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  some  unpleasant-looking 
spots  that  were  gradually  appearing  on  a negative  which  he 
exhibited,  and  asked  if  any  member  could  suggest  a remedy.  The 
negative  had  been  taken  about  two  years ; a print  was  also  shown 
printed  soon  after  the  negative  was  made. 

F.  H.  Berry  ’•ecommended  the  application  of  a very  weak 
solution  of  ferridcyanide  and  hypo,  the  film  having  been  pre- 
viously well  wetted. 

F.  A.  Bridge,  referring  to  the  death  of  Norman  Macbeth,  said 
the  Association  had  lost  a most  able,  earnest,  and  conscientious 
guideman.  He  (F.  A.  Bridge)  proposed  that  a vote  of  condo- 
lence should  be  forwarded  to  the  family.  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Macbeth  he  had  lost  a personal  friend  for  whom  (in  common 
with  all  who  knew  him)  he  had  the  highest  possible  respect  and 
esteem. 

The  vote  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  that  on  the  authority  of  an  article  in  the 
Almanac  he  h.ad  used  sulphite  of  soda  to  obtain  black  images. 
He  was  not  always  successful.  He  showed  a negative  of  a 
brown  colour,  after  using  the  sulphite. 

A.  Haddon  asked  whether  the  plate  was  what  would  be 
c.alled  a slow  or  quick  one.  A slow  plate  would  give  a blacker 
image  than  a rapid  one.  The  colour  would  also  bs  determined 
by  the  amount  of  iodide  in  the  emulsion,  which  would  tend  to 
give  a yellower  image. 

H.  P.  Everitt  said  he  had  found  that  long  exposures  gave  a 
yellowish  tinge  with  sulphite.  With  short  exposures  a blacker 
image  was  the  result. 

J.  J.  Brioinshaw  s.aid  plates  developed  with  orditi  iry  washing 
soda  changed  to  a yellow  colour  in  the  washing  water.  This  was 
an  .advantage  with  lantern  transparencies. 

W.  Cobb  remarked  that  the  yellow  colour,  if  objectionable, 
could  easily  be  changed  by  putting  the  plate,  after  fixing  and 
before  washing,  in  an  alum  bath.  He  did  not  consider  a yellow 
image  altogether  a disadvantage. 

A.  M.vckie  had  used  alum  in  the  fixing  bath  with  collodio- 
bromide  plates,  the  only  ditFerence  he  noticed  being  that  the 
bath,  usually  cloudy  after  use,  kept  quite  clear  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  alum. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read : What  is  the  exact 

chemical  composition  of  metabisulphite  of  soda  ?" 

Some  little  discussion  followed,  but  little  of  a definite  nature 
was  elicited. 

L.  Medland  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
hydrokinone  developer.  He  had  recently  developed  thirty-six 
plates  iu  the  same  solution,  the  formula  he  used  being  th.at 
known  as  “ Ingall’s,”  and  published  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photoyraphy,  and  also  the  Photographic  World. 

Sulphite  of  potash  3 drachms 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Tartrate  of  potash  li  drachms 

Carbonate  of  potash  ...  ounces 

Hydrokinone  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Water  ...  ...  5 ounces 

For  use  take  1 drachm  to  each  ounce  of  water.  The  developer 
remained  quite  clear,  the  details  in  each  case  coming  out  at  the 


same  time  ; rocking  the  tray  was  not  necessary.  Another  ad- 
vantage was  that  the  fingers  were  quite  free  from  stain. 

W.  Bedford  had  used  the  hydrokinone  developer ; he  con- 
sidered it  an  excellent  developer,  giving  perfectly  clear  shadows 
and  quick  printing  negatives. 


North  London  Photooraphic  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  on  March  20,  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
Islington,  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair,  the  proceedings  com- 
menced with  a presentation  to  the  late  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  M. 
Smith,  who  had  unexpectedly  come  to  town,  and  was  present  at 
the  meeting. 

The  President,  in  handing  Mr.  Smith  the  testimonial — a hand- 
some spirit  stand  and  fittings — said  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  make  the  presentation  personally,  instead  of  sending  the 
article  down  to  Huddersfield.  As  they  had  had  but  a few 
hours’  notice,  the  committee  had  been  unable  to  have  the  in- 
scription plate  fixed  before  the  commencement  of  the  meeting. 
All  the  members  appreciated  the  fact  th.at  the  present  healthy 
and  flourishing  state  of  the  Society  was  mainly  due  to  Jlr. 
Smith’s  exertions,  and  the  present  gift  was  intended  to  mark 
their  recognition  of  these  services,  and  not  in  any  way  as  a pay- 
ment or  reward  for  them. 

Mr.  S.MITH  said  that  the  jiresentation  was  a pleasant  surprise 
for  him,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  gratified  at  the  way  in 
which  the  Society  had  recompensed  his  labours  as  hon.  secretary 
These  labours,  he  was  glad  to  say,  had  been  rendered  easy  and 
pleasant  by  the  assistance  and  co-oi>eration  of  the  officers  and 
members,  and  he  very  much  missed  their  pleasant  companion- 
ship and  photographic  chat  now  that  he  had  made  his  abode  in 
a provincial  town.  In  conclusion,  he  would  beg  the  subscribers 
to  accept  his  most  sincere  thanks — thanks  which  were  not  the 
less  hearty  because  he  felt  they  could  not  be  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

A.  MaOKIE  thought  the  present  a most  appropriate  one,  as  he 
was  sure  their  late  hon.  secretary  was  always  present  with  them 
‘‘in  spirit  ” on  their  meeting  nights. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  evening  was  then  commenced 
by  Mr.  Smith,  who  said  that  he  had  lately  been  giving  more  at- 
tention to  lantern  matters.  He  had  found  a set  of  three  menis- 
cus lenses,  which  could  be  used  singly  or  in  combination,  of 
great  value  in  giving  a picture  of  any  required  size  at  widely 
varying  distances  from  the  screen,  and  recommended  the  Society 
to  procure  such  a set  with  the  necessary  telescopic  tube. 

E.  Clifton  said  that  he  knew  of  a case  where  another  society 
had  procured  a set.  They  were,  however,  gl.ad  to  exchange 
them  for  a good  carte  lens.  The  single  lenses  required  consider- 
able stopping  down,  and  even  then  did  not  give  good  enough 
definition  to  satisfy  an  audience  of  photogra))hers. 

The  President  said  that  single  lenses  did  not  give  such  good 
definition  when  use<l  in  tlie  lantern  as  a double  combination  did. 
There  was  also  with  the  shorter  focus  lenses  a considerable 
amount  of  pincushion  distortion.  Ho  had  some  years  ago  in- 
troduced a lantern  objective  with  a large  back  lens  possessing  a 
large  amount  of  negative  sphericiil  aberration,  so  as  to  give  a 
very  fiat  field,  with  a short  focus  lens. 

Mr.  Smith  then  passed  round  a group  of  members  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  at  Derby  which  had  not  previously 
been  exhibited,  also  prints  from  stripping  films  and  backed 
plates. 

Mr.  Tavener  exhibited  prints  on  Obernetter  paper,  and  an  in- 
terior taken  by  Hart  and  Bishop’s  flash  lamp,  using  fifteen  grains 
of  powder. 

Mr.  Reader  exhibited  several  landscape  and  interior  pictures. 
L.  Medland  showed  a large  number  of  prints  from  negatives 
taken  by  a friend  with  Watson’s  detective  camera,  and  also  a 
few  transparencies  from  some  of  the  same  negatives.  In  answer 
to  a question,  he  said  the  latter,  on  collodio- bromide,  «Sc.c.,  were 
developed  with  Ingall’s  hyJroquinone  developer.  Ho  had  de- 
veloped thirty  transparencies  iu  two  ounces  of  the  diluted 
developer,  and  even  then  it  was  not  exhausted. 

Mr.  Hiscock  showed  several  good  transparencies  on  Fry’s 
lantern  plates.  They  were  developed  with  soda,  and  were  of  an 
excellent  colour. 

J.  Nesbit  exhibited  a stereoscopic  transparency  of  members 
of  the  Society  at  Winchmore  Hill.  He  said  he  could  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Medland’s  method  of  using  the  same  developer  over 
and  over  again,  as  it  must  vary  in  its  composition  in  power  with 
successive  usings. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  he  had  found  that  even  the  second 
transparency,  developed  in  the  same  developer,  showed  a deteri- 
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oration.  This  might  be  less  with  hydroquinone,  but  still  must 
occur. 

Mr.  Medland  had  uot  found  any  such  deterioration. 

A short  discussion  on  “ Mountants  ” then  followed,  after 
which  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Bishop  would  give  a demon- 
stration of  Eastman’s  transferrotype  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Society  should  have  its  first  outdoor 
meeting  on  Easter  Monday,  and  St.  Albans  was  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  operations.  Members  will  leave  King's  Cross  by  the 
first  train  after  10  a.m.,  meeting  at  the  Peahen  Hotel,  St.  Albans, 
at  12  noon. 


Ca.mera  Club. 

The  lantern  evening,  on  Thursday,  March  22nd,  was  specially 
interesting  to  members  as  being  the  occasion  for  the  first  use  of 
the  new  club  lantern  suppliid  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  There  was 
an  excellent  collection  of  slides,  the  contributors  being  the 
Woodbury  Printing  Company,  and  Messrs.  Spier.s,  Pjingle, 
Donkin,  Ferrero,  Davison,  Gale,  and  Freshwater.  The  Wood- 
bury slides  were  magnificent  in  technique.  Other  processes  illus- 
trated were  collodio  bromide  and  gelatine  bromide,  by  Mr. 
Pringle ; gelatine  with  ferrous  oxalate  development,  by  Mr. 
Donkin;  and  wet  collodion,  by  Mr.  Gale.  Mr.  Freshwater  sup- 
plemented the  exhibition  by  a few  remarks  on  coloured  slides, 
illustrating  his  address  by  a comparison  of  slides  of  the  same 
subject,  coloured  and  plain.  For  this  purpose  he  used  a very 
comp.act  and  effective  lantern,  by  Messrs.  Newton,  of  Fleet 
Street. 

On  Thursday,  April  5th,  the  subject  will  be  “ Stereoscopic 
Photography,"  by  A.  Stroh. 


Birmingham  PiiOTOGRArHic  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical  Schools, 
Bridge  Street,  on  the  23rd  inst.,  E.  H.  Jaquks  in  the  chair. 

H.  Bartlett,  H.  Cole,  A.  Darby,  J.  Gladstone,  G.  Jenkins, 
J.  H.  Shoebolham,  C.  A.  Smith,  A.  L.  Sterne,  and  E.  W.  Taylor 
were  elected  mera’oers  ; and  J.  Stiles,  Thomas  Shrieves,  and  P. 
Wigley  were  nominated  for  election. 

Lantern  slides  were  exhibited  by  J.  W.  Morre  ; an  apparatus 
for  taking  reversed  negatives  direct,  by  E.  C.  Middleton  ; and 
W.  J.  Harrison  showed  a curious  old  book  on  “ Hillotype,”  said 
to  be  the  secret  of  photographing  in  colours. 

A.  C.  Townsend  then  delivered  his  p.-vper,  entitled  “ Sunshine 
and  Shadow,’’  from  a beginner’s  point  of  view,  giving  a long 
enumeration  of  the  failures  and  trials  of  an  amateur. 

The  Chairman  said  beginners  could  have  plenty  of  advice  if 
they  would  only  ask  for  it ; but  the  difficulty  would  arise  which 
process  to  select  from  the  multitudinous  processes  which  would 
be  recommended.  He  advised  the  beginner  to  use  the  question- 
box.  In  the  case  of  exposure  this  is  a difficult  question,  but  he 
himself  always  judged  by  the  appearance  of  a picture  on  the 
ground  glass. 

George  A.  Thomason  recommended  Beach’s  developer,  and 
considered  it  would  do  everything  required  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing plucky  negatives,  which  will  give  good  prints  ; always  be.ar- 
iog  in  mind  to  keep  the  jiotash  back. 

E.  C.  Middleton  thought  there  was  really  great  latitude  in 
exposure,  which,  by  careful  development,  can  always  produce 
good  pictures. 

G.  M.  Ilikf  had  recently  expo.sed  on  a landscape  with  6,  10, 
and  16  seconds,  and  in  development  had  obtained  precisely 
similar  results. 

A.  A.  Nock  : Beginner.s,  and  many  amateurs,  made  a great 
mistake  in  not  appreciating  the  separate  and  individual  action 
of  the  pyro,  alkali,  and  the  bromide. 

J.  H.  Pickard  : Professionals  themselves  are  in  reality 

amateurs  or  learners  at  first. 

E.  H.  JaquES  did  not  recommeii'l  hydroquinone  ; he  had  spoilt 
many  plates  in  using  it.  Amateurs  should  not  try  to  compete 
with  professionals  in  portraiture  ; landscape  is  properly  the 
amateur’s  true  field. 

H.  P.  Foster  recommended  rubbing  the  focussing  screen  wi'h 

vaseline  or  castor  oil  to  get  better  definition,  and  marked 
on  the  board  the  lines  an  amateur  should  draw  on  his  ground- 
glass  to  guide  him  in  forming  an  artistic  picture.  * 

G.  M.  Iliff  recommended  glycerine,  and  E.  C.  Middleton 
white  wax  dissolved  in  ether,  as  a good  substitute  (for  focussing 
screen)  rubbed  on  plain  glass. 

E.  H.  Jaques  remarked  that  to  get  a purple  tone  in  prints,  a 
good  negative  was  a sine  (qua  non. 


B.  Kajilekse  always  fumed  his  paper  with  ammonia,  and  used 
chloride  of  lime  in  his  bath. 

H.  P.  Foster  also  found  it  necessary  to  fume  the  paper  with 
ammonia,  and  the  negative  must  be  clear  in  the  shadows. 

E.  C.  Middleton  : One  should  tone  quickly  to  get  a purple  tone. 
Carbon  printing  will  give  any  tone  required.  (Autotype  Co.) 

Geo.  a.  Tuo.mason  had  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
purple  tints  if  the  paper  was  dry.  The  paper  should  be  moder- 
ately damp,  and  printing  frames  should  uot  be  allowed  to  get 
hot  in  the  sun. 

J.  H.  Pickard,  when  mounting  prints,  uses  Mawson’s  mount- 
ant,  which  does  not  cockle  the  prints. 

E.  C.  Middleton  : Nothing  better  than  starch  ; it  should  be 
boiled  and  made  as  thick  as  possible ; use  gum  arable,  with  a 
little  sugar  and  camphor,  when  it  is  required  to  mount  prints 
with  a glaze. 

G.  M.  Iliff  cautioned  againt  the  use  of  inferior  gum  arable, 
and  mentioned  the  simplicity  of  Wolff’s  mounts. 

A.  A.  Nock  said  that  sugar  was  dangerous  to  use  in  mountants, 
unless  used  in  very  small  quantities. 

Excursions  wore  announced  for  Kenilworth  on  Friday,  the 
30th  inst.,  and  to  Shrewsbury  on  Monday,  April  2nd. 


Yorkshire  College  Photographic  Club. 

This  Society  met  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst.,  the  President, 
C.  H.  Bothami.ey,  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  A.  Barr  read  a paper  on  “Copying  for  Lantern  Slides 
by  Means  of  the  Camera.’’  He  described  and  exhibited  an 
apparatus  which  he  has  devised  for  the  expeditious  copying  of 
book  illustrations,  &c.,  for  the  production  of  lantern  slides  for 
class  purposes.  The  book,  drawing,  &c.,  is  suspended  vertically, 
its  centre  coinciding  with  a vertical  line  through  the  axis  of  the 
camera.  The  camera  can  be  raised  and  lowered  in  such  a way 
that  it  always  remains  horizontal,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
distance  of  the  camera  from  the  object,  and  the  focussing,  are 
eflected  by  means  of  scales  attached  to  the  apparatus.  Prof.  Barr 
also  exhibited  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  college  for  the 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides  to  classes  in  well-lighted  rooms. 

The  President  placed  on  the  table  a copy  of  Wilson’s  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  Burnet’s  “ Ess-ays  on  Art,’’  and  he  also 
exhibited  and  described  a new  form  of  tripod  stand,  invented  by 
J.  W.  Ramsden,  of  Leeds.  This  .stand  has  sliding  legs,  but  no 
screws,  and  the  triangle  is  permanently  attached  to  the  stand, 
and  folds  up  with  it.  The  stand  can  be  set  up  and  re- packed 
with  great  expedition. 


Dukinfield  Photographic  Society. 

A preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  Dukinfield  on  March  21st, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a Photographic  Society 
on  the  same  lines  as  other  societies.  John  S.  Lees  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  w.as  a very  fair  attendance  of  professional, 
amateur,  and  would-be  photographers. 

The  CilAiRMA.N  pointed  out  the  objects  of  such  a Society,  and 
after  some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  a society 
be  formed. 

W.  H.  Shirley  was  appointed  Honorary  Secretary.  The 
subscription  to  be  5s.  per  annum.  A considerable  number  of 
gentlemen  gave  in  their  names,  and,  judging  from  the  interest 
manifested,  the  Society  has  every  prospect  of  a useful  and 
successful  career. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photooraphio 
Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 180,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  on  the  20th  inst., 
Ralph  H.  Elder  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  McCorkindale  gave  a demonstration  of  a new  artificial 
light  for  portraiture,  and  explained  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  a mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  vapour  and  nitric 
oxide.  He  first  showed  the  production  of  nitric  oxide 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  copper  turnings,  the 
gas  being  collected  over  water  in  a pneumatic  trough  in 
a glass  jar  of  about  100  ounces  capacity.  In  this  operation 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  jars  are  quite  filled  with 
water  before  any  gas  is  admitted,  otherwise  an  explosive  mixture 
might  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  air.  The  nitric  oxide 
having  been  prepared,  about  four  drachms  of  carbon  disulphide 
was  poured  into  the  jar,  and  the  stopper  quickly  replaced,  the 
jar  being  then  shaken  up  for  a few  seconds.  Meanwhile  several 
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cameras  had  been  set  up,  and  the  President  posed  before  them. 
The  stopper  of  the  jar  being  removed,  a lighted  taper  was  ap- 
plied, and  an  instantaneous  flash  resulted  of  a brilliant  blue 
tint,  but  not  very  luminous,  so  that  there  was  no  distress  to  the 
eyes  of  sitter  or  spectators.  The  jar  used  was  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  inrush  of  air  after  the  flash  caused  a loud  musical  note, 
which  a timid  person  might  have  called  an  explosion;  but  had  a 
wider  jar  been  used  there  would  have  been  no  sound.  The 
lenses  used  were  rapid  symmetricals,  stop  /,  and  the  plates  of 
various  “ extra  rapid  ” makes.  The  resulting  negatives  were 
well  exposed,  and  the  lighting  fairly  soft. 

A group  of  a number  of  members  was  then  taken,  but  in  this 
case  a larger  quantity  of  carbon  disulphide  was  shaken  up  in  100 
ounces  of  nitric  oxide.  The  result  was  a prolonged  blaze  of 
bright  blue  light,  lasting  about  half  a second,  and  quite  noiseless. 
This  light  has  the  advantage  of  causing  no  smoke  as  magnesium 
does,  and  is  free  from  any  dazzling  glare.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  objectionable  smell  of  the  carbon  disulphide,  which 
should,  when  possible,  be  added  out  of  doors. 

During  the  evening  a number  of  novelties  were  handed 
round  for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  a number  of  frames  of  prints  were  exhibited,  from 
which  a selection  was  made  by  ballot  to  form  the  Association’s 
exhibit  at  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition. 


®alh  in  Stnbio. 

Rotal  Institution. — Among  the  lectures  announced  as  to 
be  delivered  after  E aster  are  the  following  : — Charles  VValdstein, 
three  lectures  on  John  Ruskin  ; Sidney  Colvin,  three  lectures  on 
Conventions  and  Conventionality  in  Art ; Professor  Dewar, 
six  lectures  on  the  Chemical  Arts ; Francis  Galton,  Personal 
Identification  and  Description  ; Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  Earth- 
quakes, and  how  to  measure  them  ; and  a discourse  by  Professor 
Dewar. 

Photographic  Societv  op  Great  Britain. — The  monthly 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  27th  inst,  when  a paper  by  T.  Bedford,  on  “ Orthochromatic 
Photography,”  was  read,  and  an  interesting  discussion  followed. 
The  report  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Influence  of  Ultra-Violet  Light  on  the  Electric  Dis- 
charge.— By  H.  Hertz. — Tne  author  has  discovered  that  ultra- 
violet radiation  favours  the  electric  discharge  between  two  con- 
ductors in  a remarkable  way.  As  sources  of  such  radiation,  the 
sun,  burning  magnesium,  or  even  ordinary  flame,  may  be  used  ; 
but  by  far  the  most  effective  are  the  electric  arc  and  an  induced 
electric  discharge.  To  produce  the  phenomenon,  the  primary 
circuits  of  two  induction  coils,  a large  one  (10  cm.)  and  a smaller 
one  (1  cm.),  are  joined  in  circuit  with  the  same  battery  (six 
Bunsens)  and  interrupter.  Perfect  synchronism  in  the  induced 
discharge  is  thus  secured.  The  terminals  of  the  large  coil  being 
arranged  to  give  a good  spark  1 cm.  in  length,  the  two  coils  are 
placed  close  together,  and  an  opaque  screen  interpo.sed.  The  ter- 
minals of  the  small  coil  are  then  drawn  apart  until  sparks  just  cease 
to  pass.  On  now  removing  the  screen  the  discharge  is  re-estab- 
ILshed.  The  author  describes  many  experiments  to  test  the  nature 
of  the  effect.  The  influence  is  not  electrical,  since  non-conducting 
screens  are  effective  as  well  as  metal  plates.  It  varies  in  some 
inverse  ratio  with  the  distance,  and  is  distinctly  produced  when 
the  coils  are  Im.  apart.  In  the  above  experiment,  the 
larger  spark  may  be  either  short  and  dense,  or  long  and  ziz-zag, 
and  every  part  of  it  is  effective.  The  smaller  spark,  however, 
should  be  short  (between  knobs)  ; the  seat  of  the  .action  upon  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode  or  negative 
pole.  The  influence  is  reciprocal ; that  is,  the  smaller  spark 
also  favours  the  larger.  The  action  is  propagated  in  straight 
lines,  like  light,  and  may  be  reflected  from  polished  surfaces.  It 
may  also  undergo  refraction  ; but  its  refr.angibility  (roughly 
measured  by  means  of  a quartz  prism)  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  violet  rays.  Moat  solid  substances  are  opaque  to  it ; 
amongst  these  glass,  paper,  agate,  and  mic.a,  even  in  the  thinnest 
sheets,  are  noticeable.  Amongst  crystalline  substances,  copper 
sulphate,  topaz,  and  amethyst  are  opaque  to  it ; but  it  is  trans- 
mitted by  sugar,  alum,  calc-spar,  and  rock  salt ; transparent 
gypsum  and  rock  crystal  transmit  it  perfectly.  Amongst 
liquids,  water  transmits  it  freely  ; sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  alcohol,  and  ether,  less  so  ; whilst  melted  paraffin  and 
petroleum,  benzene,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ammonium  hydrosul- 
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phide,  and  coloured  liquids  generally,  stop  it  completely.  Solu- 
tions of  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  sulphates,  are  fairly 
transparent  to  it  ; those  of  mercuric  nitrate,  sodium  thiosul- 
phate, potassium  bromide  and  iodide,  are  very  opaque. 
Amongst  gases,  air,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  very 
transparent ; chlorine,  and  bromine  and  iodine  vapours,  par- 
tially so  ; and  coal-gas  and  nitric  peroxide  very  opaque.  Even 
an  ordinary  candle-flame  may  produce  effects  similar  to  these 
deseribed,  and  m.ay  cause  the  reappearance  of  sparks  be- 
tween the  terminals  of  an  induction-coil  after  they  have  been 
drawn  so  far  apart  that  the  discharge  has  ceased.  Similar  effects 
are  produced  by  the  luminous  flames  of  gas,  wood,  benzene, 
and  the  non-luminous  flames  of  alcohol,  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
the  Bunsen  burner.  Incandescent  platinum,  and  the  flames  of 
sodium,  potassium,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  of  pure  hydro- 
gen, are  without  effect.  The  effective  rays  are  more  refrangible 
even  than  the  so-called  photographic  rays  ; for  the  latter  are  not 
sensibly  absorbed  by  coal-gas. — Chemical  Society  Abstract. 


(jt0rnsp0itiitnts. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  b'loks  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  ant  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  1’iiotoob4phic  Nkws, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C. ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “ Piper  and  Carter,  Photooraphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.’’ 

Photographer. — 1.  It  is  not  likely  to  happen  unless  thepiotures 
are  exposed  to  extreme  damp.  2.  It  would  be  in  no  way  advan- 
tageous. 3.  One  part  of  gutta-percha  in  ten  of  carbon  disulphide. 
4.  The  Gutta  Percha  Company,  Wharf  Road,  City  Road,  London. 

Apprentice. — There  is  no  book  in  English  on  the  subject,  but  a 
German  work  by  Allgeyer  is  excellent.  You  can  order  it  from 
Triibner  and  Co.,  foreign  booksellers,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Delph. — We  do  not  know  of  any  stock  commercial  lens  so  small, 
but  you  bad  better  write  to  a London  optician. 

J.  Hubert. — The  letter  you  send  for  insertion  is  unsigned,  but  we 
take  it  that  you  intended  it  to  appear  with  your  name.  If  so, 
authorize  us  to  add  it. 

Tolyueck. — Whether  “Copyright”  is  printed  underneath,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ; but  you  may  reproduce  the 
photograph,  provided  you  do  not  sell  a copy. 

W.  E.  Debenham.— We  believe  it  was  read,  but  more  when  we 
see  you. 

L.  Cromer. — 1.  If  in  excess,  the  difficulty  will  not  occur.  Add 
the  ammonia  until,  after  well  shaking,  there  is  a decided  smell  of 
ammonia.  In  order  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  being  deceived 
by  the  vapour  of  ammonia  hanging  about  in  the  air-space  over  the 
liquid,  you  had  bettor  pour  it  into  another  vessel  before  coming 
to  a conclusion  from  the  smell  of  the  ammonia.  2.  Sheet  brass 
is  not  so  suitable  as  lead  for  lining  the  trough,  but  the  best  thing 
will  he  to  obtain  a white  earthenware  sink.  There  is  a shop  on 
the  east  side  of  Farringdon  Road,  near  the  Viaduct,  where  they 
can  bo  obtained.  3.  It  is  so  purely  a personal  matter,  that  we 
cannot  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do.  One  course 
appears  to  us  to  be  quite  as  equitable  as  the  other.  4.  We  quite 
agree  that  they  did  not  even  deserve  the  third  class  award  given 
to  them,  but  certainly  do  not  consider  the  matter  sufficiently 
important  to  require  a special  article. 

West  Finsbury. — 1.  The  Photographic  News  is  quite  an 
independent  publication,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  neither  the  organ 
of  any  photographic  society  or  any  trading  house.  2.  AVe  cannot 
tell  you  of  what  societies  it  is  the  organ,  but  it  professes  to  be  the 
organ  of  several.  3.  This  is  a question  for  a legal  expert.  4. 
AVrite  to  the  constructor — you  will  tiad  his  address  in  the  list  of 
members  issued  bv  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

C.  AVilliams. — AVe  are  afraid  that  there  will  be  a difficulty  in 
bringing  about  legislation  on  the  subject.  1.  lie  is  a professional 
photographer  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

B.  Bros. — See  article  on  page  433  of  the  Photographic  News 
for  1887. 

A.  T.  H. — If  your  statements  are  strictly  correct,  and  nothing 
material  to  the  case  is  unstated,  it  is  a matter  which,  in  the 
interest  of  the  photographic  public,  should  be  thoroughly  exposed. 
AVe  will  probably  say  something  about  it  next  week,  and  in  the 
meantime  pay  nothing  more,  retain  the  receipt  for  what  you  have 
paid,  and  send  us  on  additional  particulars,  if  anything  material 
remains  unstated. 

L.  R.  R.  L. — Unless  the  photograph  was  registered  in  the  name  of 
thoAiriginal  producer  of  it  before  a copy  was  sold,  there  is  no 
copyright  in  the  photogniph,  and  any  person  may  sell  it.  As 
regards  copyright  in  the  design  of  the  carving,  we  are  not  sure 
whether  it  extends  beyond  the  life  of  the  carver  (even  if  all 
formalities  were  observed),  but  we  tbink  you  may  take  it  as  certain 
that  there  is  no  copyright  if  the  carver  has  been  dead  for  twenty 
years. 
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GLAZING  FEINTS. 

Tiif.ue  certainly  appears  to  be  a growing  tendency  at  the 
present  time  in  favour  of  matt  prints,  both  as  regards  paper 
and  other  surfaces ; yet  we  are  convinced  that  many 
amateurs,  as  well  as  a numerous  circle  of  friends  who 
criticise  the  photographs  which  are  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duced, appreciate  to  the  full  extent  the  high  gloss  most 
prints  are  capable  of  yielding  when  suitably  treated.  It 
is  not  altogether  the  brilliant  surface  obtained  which,  in 
many  cases,  draws  forth  admiration ; we  think  it  is  probably 
the  greater  richness  and  purity  of  tone  which  results  from 
a glazing  process  that  enhances  to  such  a marked  degree 
the  beauty  of  the  work,  imparting  as  it  does  a quality  only 
equalled  in  prints  mounted  in  optical  contact  with  glass. 

One  or  other  of  the  various  published  methods  of  glazing 
is  generally  employed  by  professionals  in  their  everyday 
practice,  and  amateurs  of  long  experience  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  details  necessary  for  securing  any 
reasonable  amount  of  glaze  should  they  desire  to  finish  the 
work  they  produce  in  such  a manner.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  less  experienced  hands  frequently  regard 
glazing  processes  as  being  somewhat  tedious  and  uncertain. 
Perhaps  under  conditions  which  are  not  favourable  this 
may  be  true  ; indeed,  old  hands  fail  under  such  circum- 
stances, both  in  successfully  burnlsliing  mounted  prints, 
and  enamelling  with  collodion  and  gelatine.  Eut  we  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into  particulars  regarding  either  of 
those  methods  in  the  present  article,  as  a simpler,  and 
for  many  purposes  useful  to  the  amateur,  quite  as  satis- 
factory results,  can  be  relied  on  without  any  difficulty  by 
the  means  we  desire  to  bring  under  notice.  The  plan 
hereinafter  mentioned  is  more  especially  suited  for  pho- 
tographs which  are  not  destined  for  mounting  afterwards 
on  cardboard  or  other  rigid  support.  For  unmounted 
views  and  various  other  subjects  which  may  be  intended 
for  transit  through  the  post,  or  for  insertion  in  books  other 
than  by  means  of  pasting,  the  method  is  of  value  owing 
to  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  work  can  be  accomplished.  Positives  on  bromide 
paper  are  equally  amenable  to  this  treatment  with  prints 
on  albumenised  paper,  and  we  know  several  amateurs  who 
prefer  to  produce  all  their  prints  on  bromide  paper, 
finishing  as  we  now  describe. 

A sufficient  number  of  glass  plates,  larger  than  the 
photographs  to  be  glazed,  are  selected  free  from  scratches, 
and  cleansed  of  adhering  particles  or  patches  of  dirt  by 
scouring  with  a hot  solution  of  washing  soda.  Rinsing  the 
plates  in  clean  cold  water  follows,  after  which  they  should 
be  dried,  and  are  in  that  state  ready  for  further  treatment. 
This  consists  in  smearing  over  the  chosen  surface  of  each 
plate  a mixture  of  wax  and  resin  in  turpentine.  Three 
drachms  of  beeswax  and  one  ounce  of  yellow  resin  dissolved 
in  enough  turpentine  to  fill  a wine  bottle  is  a good  work- 


able proportion,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  precise  quan- 
tities. 

The  wax  compound  should  be  well  distributed  over  the 
glass  plate  by  rubbing  with  a pledget  of  cotton-wool  the 
first  time  the  plate  is  used  for  this  purpose.  After  being 
employed  a few  times  waxing  becomes  quite  superfluous,  as 
the  prints  attached  to  such  surface  readily  peel  off  as 
soon  as  dry.  If  dry  prints  are  to  be  glazed  they  should 
be  placed  in  cold  water  until  pliable,  after  which  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  squeegee  each  down  with  the  sur- 
face in  close  contact  with  the  waxed  glass  plate,  and  as 
soon  as  each  becomes  dry  they  will  part  company,  the 
prints  having  acquired  a high-glazed  surface.  Should  any 
defects  arising  from  scratches,  &c.,  appear,  re  soak  the 
print  and  squeegee  upon  another  plate. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS  TO  CELEBRATE  THE 
JUBILEE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  FRANCIS 
JOSEPH  I. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Club  of  Vienna  propose  to 
hold  an  exhibition  at  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  in  Vienna,  from  September  15th  till 
October  25th,  1888. 

The  committee  is  as  follows  : — President — Charles  Srna ; 
Vice-Pre.sident — Dr.  Frederico  Mallmann  ; Secretaries — 
Anthony  Einsle  and  Dr.  Julius  Hofmann  ; Cashier — 
Alfred  Werner  ; Librarian — Augustus  Chevalier  de 
Loehr.  Ordinary  members  Alfred  Baron  de  Liebig, 
M.  Eric  Conditt,  Arnold  de  Kneusel-Herdliczka,  Louis 
Kapferer,  Count  Rudolph  Welsersheimb,  Frederic 
Vellusig,  Victor  Toth,  Charles  Ulrich,  and  .Joseph  Vogl. 

A special  executive  committee,  consisting  of  Alfred 
Baron  de  Liebig,  Charles  Srna,  Dr.  Julius  Hofmann, 
Charles  Ulrich,  Count  Rudolph  Welsersheimb,  Dr. 
Federico  Mallmann,  Anthony  Einsle,  and  Augustus 
Chevalier  de  Loehr,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  details 
of  the  arrangement. 

The  forthcoming  exhibition  is  intended  to  embrace 
every  branch  of  art  and  manufacture  connected  with 
photography,  and  thus  will  afford  to  those  who  make  a 
study  of  it,  whether  professionally  or  otherwise,  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  recent 
improvements  and  developments  introduced  by  home  and 
foreign  firms.  The  Club’s  Daguerre  medal  and  certificates 
of  honourable  mention  will  be  awarded  in  each  class  of 
photography,  photographic  apparatus,  lenses,  &c.,  provided 
the  jury  deem  any  exhibit  or  exhibits  of  sufficient  merit. 
From  the  decision  of  the  jury  there  is  to  be  no  appeal. 
As  far  as  the  Club’s  funds  permit,  the  Club  will  purchase 
the  most  interesting  exhibits.  Amateurs  have  not  to  pay 
hire  for  the  space  allotted  to  them,  and  on  application 
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they  can  obtain  the  use  of  frames  free  of  charge,  and 
admission  will  be  free  five  days  a week. 

Classification. 

Class  A.  Photographs. — Section  1. — (1)  Landscapes,  Archi- 
tecture, Interiors ; (2)  Portraits,  Groups,  Studies  ; (3)  (Jenre- 
pictures,  Animals,  Still-life  ; (4)  Instantaneous  I’hotographs  ; 

(6)  Orthochromatic  Photographs  ; (6)  Combination  Pictures  ; 

(7)  Stereoscopic  Slides.  Section  2. — (8)  Astronomic  Photography  ; 
(9)  Microscopic  Photography  and  Micro-Photography;  (10) 
Photogrammetric  Photographs;  (11)  Other  Scientific  Photo- 
graphs. Section  3. — (12)  Pictures  of  Machine  y and  other  In- 
dustrial Art-Objects;  (13)  Magic  Lantern  Slides;  (14)  Photo- 
graphs on  Wood,  Glass,  Linen,  China;  (15)  Reproductions  and 
Enlargements.  Section  4. — (16)  Different  Negative  Pi o ceases  ; 
(17)  Different  Positive  Processes  ; (18)  “ Lichtdruck,”  Heliotppe, 
Photo-engraving,  &c.  ; (19)  Sundries.  Section  5. — (20)  Ihioto- 
graphs  taken  by  Artificial  Light. 

Class  B.  Bihliogmpkij  of  Photogi'aphij. — (21)  Books  about 
Photography  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 

Class  C.  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Appliances. — (22) 
Cameras  for  Studios,  Reproduction,  Detectives,  &c. ; (2 1)  Tripods 
and  Studio  Stands  ; (24)  Studio  and  Laboratory  F uruiture  and 
Appliances ; (26)  Lenses  ; (26)  Instantaneous  Shutters ; (27) 
Scio|)ticons,  Enlarging  Apparatus,  Magic  Lanterns ; (28)  Appar- 
atus for  Artificial  Light  ; (29)  Stereoscopes,  Graphoscopes,  &c.  ; 
(30)  Complete  Outfits  for  Amateurs  ; (31)  Dry  Plates,  Positive 
and  Negative  I’aper,  &c. ; (32)  Mounts,  Albums,  &c. ; (33)  Frames  ; 
(34)  Sundries. 

Rules  and  REaui-ATio.ws. 

I.  Applications  on  a form,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application, 
properly  filled  up,  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Executive  Committee 
not  later  than  July  1st,  1888. 

II.  All  goods  and  pictures,  accompauied  by  a customs- 
declaration  and  carriage-paid,  nust  reach  the  E-xecutive  Com- 
mittee not  later  than  August  2oth,  1838.  Exhibits  from  abroad 
are  free  from  duty  if  re-exported. 

III.  The  Executive  Committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
rejecting  any  exhibits. 

IV.  Amateurs  have  not  to  pay  rent  or  any  other  cha-ges. 

For  Classes  D.  and  C.  the  following  prices  have  been  fixed  — 

a.  For  insertion  in  the  catalogue,  not  exceedin ' half  a page, 

16s.  6d.,  for  each  exceeding  half  page  13s.  6d.  The  catalogue 
will  have  an  appendix  of  advertisements  for  which  the  rates  will 
be  : — For  a whole  page  25s.,  half  a page  13s. '6d.,  a quarter  of  a 
page  8a.  6d.,  an  eighth  of  a page  5s.  6d. 

h.  For  placing,  use  of  show-case,  and  suitable  decoration  of 
the  first-square  metre  of  space  occupied  (floor,  table,  wall), 
16s.  6d.  ; for  each  succeeding  square  metre,  8s.  6d. 

c.  5 per  cent,  of  price  received  for  any  articles  sold’ at  the 
Exhibition. 

d.  No  exhibits  will  be  allowed  to  be  removed  before  the  close 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  Executive  Committee  will  have  all  ob- 
jects insured  against  fire  ; but,  while  exercising  all  reasonable 
care,  will  not  undertake  any  responsibility  for  other  damage  or 
loss. 

V'.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  each  exhibitor,  or  his  deputy, 
must  pack  and  remove  his  goods  at  his  own  expense.  Messrs. 
Schenke’-  and  Co.  will,  if  desired,  undertake  this  for  foreign  ex- 
hibitors. 

VI.  The  Executive  will  assign  spaces  and  determine  the 
arrangement  of  exhibits. 

VII.  Frames  will  be  lent  to  amateurs  free  of  charge. 

VIII.  A non-transferable  admission  ticket  will  be  supplied  to 
each  exhibitor,  which  will  pass  the  holder  into  the  Museum 
without  payment  on  each  day  of  the  Exhibition. 

IX.  No  dangerous  or  explosive  substances  shall  be  admitted. 

X.  The  Executive  Committee  reserves  the  right  of  issuing 
further  rules. 

XL  All  communications  and  remittances  to  bo  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  care  of  Carl  Srna,  7, 
Bezirk,  Stiftgasse  1,  Vienna,  Austria. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPH  V. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.O  S.* 

(41)  Philosophical  (The)  Magazine.  Comprehending 
the  various  branches  of  science,  the  liberal  and  fine  arts, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  By  Alexander 
Tilloch.  42  vols.,  8vo. ; 1798-1813.  lAJndon. 

* Continued  from  page  154. 
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United  in  1814  ndth  the  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
hy  IF.  Nicholson,  and  continued  as : — 

(4 la)  Philosophical  (The)  Magazine  and  Journal. 
By  A.  Tilloch  (from  1824  by  A.  Tilloch  and  R.  Taylor). 
26  vols.  (xliii.  to  Ixviii.) ; 8vo.  1814-26  ; London. 

United  in  1827  with  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  or  Magazine 
of  Chemistry,  hy  B,  Phillips,  and  continued  as ; — 

(4lh)  Philosophical  (The)  Magazine  ; or,  Annals  of 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Natural  History,  aiul 
General  .Science.  By  Richard  Taylor  and  Richard  Phillips. 
11  vols.  (i.  toxi  );  8vo. ; 1827-’32.  London. 

United  in  1832  with  the  Edinhnrgh  Journal  of  Science,  hy 
David  Brewster,  and  conlinutd  as: — 

(41c)  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine AND  Journal  of  .Science.  Conducted  by  1).  Brews- 
ter, R.  Taylor,  and  £.  Phillips.  37  vols.  (i.  to  xxxvii); 
8vo. ; 1832-’50.  London. 

Continued  under  the  title  ; — 

(llcf)  London  (,The)  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical 
Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science ; being  a continuation  of 
Tilloch’s  Philosophical  Magazine,  Nicholson’s  Journal, 
and  Thompson’s  Annals  of  Philosophy.  Conducted  hy 
Sir  R.  Kane,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  and  W.  Francis. 

Fourth  Series,  1851  75  ; fifty  vols.  8vo. 

Fifth  Series  ; 8vo. ; l87G-88-f. 

Published  by  Taylor  and  Francis,  Red  Lion  flourt.  Fleet 
Street.  Monthly,  2s.  6d. 

The  Philosophical  Magazine,  as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  is 
a library  in  itself,  and  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a com- 
plete set  will  be  able  to  refer  to  many  excellent  papers  on 
photography  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  either  written 
specially  for  the  Magazine,  or  transferred  from  the  me- 
moirs of  the  various  scientific  societies.  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, the  medium  by  which  Draper  published  for  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  his  pajiers  written  in  America. 

(42)  Philo-sophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London:  1665-1888  -I- ; large  4to.  Issued 
annually  in  two  parts,  price  from  £l  to  £3  per  part ; but 
the  papers  included  iu  each  part  are  also  sold  sejiarately, 
at  from  Is.  to  5s.  each,  or  thereabout.  Vol.  clxxvi.  for  1885 
has  800  pp.,  and  75  plates. 

Published  by  Harrison  .and  Sons,  St.  Martin’s  Lane  ; 
also  sold  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  J.  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street. 

The  Royal  Society  (one  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the 
most  important  .scientific  society  in  the  world)  also 
publishes  an  annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  price  21s., 
which  includes  the  President’s  address,  the  shorter  papers, 
obituary  notices,  &c.  Vol.  xxxix.,  for  1885,  contains  .5.3.5 
pp.  8 VO. ; it  is  sold  by  the  same  publishers  as  the  J‘hiL 
Trans. 

Important  p.apers  on  photography  by  Abney,  Huggins, 
Hartley,  &c.,have  appeared  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  R.S.  The  bead-quarters  of  the  Royal  Society 
are  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

(43)  Photoquapiier  (The);  an  ever-circulating  Manu- 
script Photographic  Journal.  Editor,  John  Traill  Taylor, 
Dumfries.  1856. 

Conceived  and  put  in  operation  by  four  amateur  photo- 
graphers of  the  North,  this  little  journal  w:is  quite  a 
success.  Thomas  Sutton,  George  Shadbolt,  and  other  well- 
known  men  contributed  to  it.  The  name  of  the  editor 
(who  was  then  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Photographic  Societies)  has  since  become 
one  of  the  best  known  iu  the  world  of  photography 
as  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Speci- 
mens of  the  jirocesses  described  were  enclosed  with  the 
written  descriptions.  The  circulating  note-books  and 
albums  of  the  Postal  Photographic  Society  of  the  present 
day  are  of  a somewhat  similar  nature. 

(44)  Photographer  (The)  ; a monthly  journal  of  jottings ; 
8 VO.,  1880-88 -h.  Price  3d.  George  Mason  & Co.,  180, 
Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow, 

A pleasant  little  journal  issued  by  a firm  of  world-wide 
reputation  as  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus. 
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(45)  PiiOTOORAPHER  (The).  Nos.  1 and  2 (all  pub- 
lished) 12uio.,  eight  pages  each.  Exeter,  W.  Roberts, 
printer,  Broadgate. 

This  is  a “ sell,”  being  in  reality  a tract,  or  religious 
magazine.  At  least  the  only  sentence  I can  find  bearing 
on  photography  is — “ The  light  which  falls  on  you  is  un- 
steady,” a sentiment  with  which  we  quite  agree.  I 
pounced  upon  this  publication  with  great  delight  in  the 
British  Museum  library  ; and  fellow-photographers  will 
imagine  my  disappointment. 

(46)  PHOTOQRArnER’s  ANNUAL,  aiul  Illustrated  Al- 
manack ; 1870  ; see  Illustrated  Photo.  Ahuanac. 

(47)  Photographer’s  Pocket  Almanac  and  Reminder; 
1871-85  II  ; small  32mo.:  Cussous  & (Jo.,  Southport  (after- 
wards at  Liverpool).  Price  2d. 

A useful  little  publication  by  a well-known  firm  of 
dealers  in  photographic  apj>aratu.s.  The  business  was 
discontinued  in  1886. 

(48)  Photographer’s  (The)  World.  Monthly,  No.  1., 

4to.,  6 pp.,  issued  April  15tb,  1886.  Published  by 

Percy  Lund  & Co.,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford  (formerly 
of  Ilkley). 

The  “ P. W.”  is  a pleasant  magazine  “ for  the  pro- 
fession only,”  to  whom  it  is  sent  gratis  and  post  free  ; 
about  5,000  copies  are  despatched  through  the  post  monthly 
to  professionals  at  home  and  abroad.  A chai-ge  of  2d.,  each 
is  made  for  back  Nos.  Each  number  now  consists  of  12  pp., 
and  is  illustrated. 

(49)  Photographic  (The)  Album,  for  the  year  1855, 
being  contributions  from  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Club,  1855  ; folio.  London : printed  by  Charles  Whit- 
tingham. 

This  fine  book  contains  forty-four  photographs,  some  as 
large  as  13  by  9 inches,  with  a description  of  each,  and 
particulars  as  to  process,  light,  exposure,  lens,  diaphragm, 
&c.  It  includes  some  of  Fenton’s  Crimean  photographs. 
Most  of  the  pictures  in  the  copy  which  I examined 
(British  Museum  library)  are  still  in  a state  of  very  fair 
preservation. 

(50)  Photographic  (The)  Album  of  Literature  and 
Art:  No.  1,  for  May,  1858;  4to.,  4pp.,  London;  Houl- 
ston  and  Wright.  Price  Is. 

This  number  (all  that  was  published)  contains  a por- 
trait (now  faded),  and  memoir  of  the  Princess  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia. 

(51)  Photographic  (The)  Art  Journal.  From  No.  1, 
February,  1858,  to  No.  8 for  Lecember,  1858  ; published 
by  W.  Lay,  13,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  Price  2s.  6d. 
per  number ; 4to. 

The  photographs  (all  faded)  in  the  copy  I examined 
were  about  9 in.  by  7 in.  ; the  letter-press  of  the  eight 
numbers  included  110  pages. 

(51a)  The  collected  numbers  of  the  last  named  periodical 
were  issued  as  the  Photographic  Art  Annual,  by  the 
same  publisher,  Christmas,  1858.  Price  21s. 

(52)  Photographic  (The)  Art  Journal.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  printed  in  permanent  pigments. 
Monthly  ; 4to.  Four  numbers  only  published,  March  to 
June,  1870;  containing  64  pp.,  and  thirteen  photos.,  in 
Woodburytype,  &c.  ; S.  Low,  Sou,  and  Marstou,  London. 
Price  2s.  6d.  per  number. 

In  June,  1870,  their  magazine  was  discontinued  and 
incorporated  with 

(52a)  Art,  Pictorial  and  Industrial.  An  illus- 
trated magazine.  Vols.  1-3.  London.  1870-72,  folio. 

New  series  (edited  by  .1.  F.  Robertson.  Vols.  4-6. 
London.  1872-75  ; 4to. 

(53)  Photographic  (The)  Athenaeum  ; one  sheet, 
4to.,  January  8th,  1859.  London,  J.  Holmes,  Took’s 
Court. 

The  letter-press  consists  solely  of  a report  of  the  sixth 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London.  The 
object  of  publication  was  to  secure  a copy-right  in  the 
title. 

(54)  Photographic  Illustrations.  By  members  of 


the  Manchester  Photographic  Society ; .January,  1856  ; 
4to.  Published  by  G.  Simms,  15,  St.  Anne’s  Square, 
Manchester. 

The  single  number  in  paper  covers  which  the  British 
Museum  Library  possesses  is  apparently  all  that  was  pub- 
lished. It  contains  four  photographs  (all  faded)  with  a 
description  of  each. 

(55)  Photographic  .Tournal  (The).  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Diamond.  Entered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  No.  1 for  Tues- 
day Dec.  28th,  1858,  price  6d.,  pp.  8.  Printed  and  pub- 
lished by  T.aylor  and  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet 
Street. 

This  appears  to  have  been  Issued  in  connection  with 
some  question  as  to  copyright  in  the  title  Photographic 
Journal.  It  was  a sort  of  special  number  of  the  .Tournal 
of  the  Photographic  Society. 

(56)  Photographic  Magazine.  Edited  by  P.  H. 

Delamotte.  1857.  Parts  1 to  3.  12s.  each.  Chapman 

and  Hall,  London. 

(57)  Photographic  Magazine.  1863.  Monthly  Is. 
5,  lleurietta-street.  Covent  Garden,  London. 

(58)  Photographic  News  (The).  A Weekly  Journal 
of  the  Progress  of  Photography,  Thirty-one  vols.,  4to. 
1858-88  -f . No.  1 published  Sept.  10th.  1858.  Price  3d. 

Vol.s.  i.  and  ii.  bear  the  name  of  W.  Crookes  (the  dis- 
tinguished chemist)  upon  the  title-page  as  editor,  and  the 
News  was  then  published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 
Vol.  iv.  was  published  by  Thomas  Piper  (now  Piper  and 
Carter),  a firm  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  publish 
the  paper  ; the  office  being  now  at  5,  Furnival-street, 
Holboru,  London,  E.C. 

The  name  of  G.  Wharton  Simpson  appears  as  editor  on 
the  title-page  of  Vol.  v.  (for  1861),  and  he  conducted  the 
P.N.  until  his  death,  on  Jan.  14th,  1880,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Baden  Pritchard  (died  May  11th, 
1884) ; after  whom  came  the  present  editor,  Thomas  Bolas. 

The  News  was  the  first  weekly  photographic  paper, 
and  it  has  been  distinguished  throughout  its  career  by  its 
devotion  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  side  of  photography. 

The  early  numbers  contained  12  pp.  each  ; the  present 
issue  has  16pp.,  with  frequent  illustrations.  The  value  of 
a perfect  set  is  considerable — over  £20 — but  the  purchaser 
becomes  possessed  of  a complete  epitome  of  photography, 
past  and  present. 


PORTRAIT  CLUBS. 

How  TO  Start  and  Manage  Them. 

BY  C.  BRANGWIN  BARNES. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  portrait  clubs  have 
been  largely  growing  in  popularity  with  a certain  class  of 
the  British  public ; and  consequently,  many  photogra- 
phers, who  until  recently  had  set  their  faces  hard  and  fast 
against  them,  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  regard 
them  with  some  amount  of  favour  ; and  in  cases  where 
businesses  have  shown  signs  of  falling  off,  or  where  an 
increase  of  custom  has  been  desired,  they  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  the  systems  of  clubs  them- 
selves. The  kind  of  portrait  club  to  which  I specially 
refer  is  not  that  in  vogue  with  one  or  two  firms,  who  in- 
troduce to  the  notice  of  the  public  at  large,  through  the 
medium  of  an  army  of  canvassers,  a large  portrait,  said  to 
be  an  oil  painting,  framed  in  a German  alhambra  mould- 
ing, with  which  twelve  cards  or  six  cabinets  are  presented 
gratis  ; but  a club  worked  without  canvassers,  properly  so 
called,  on  the  same  system  as  a watch  club  or  a building 
society. 

The  firm  wishing  to  introduce  this  method  of  business, 
usually  enclose  a circular,  or  preferably  a neatly  printed 
card,  when  sending  home  orders  to  any  sitters  whom  they 
consider  likely  to  become  agents,  preference  being  given  to 
young  men  or  women  employed  in  large  business  houses. 
The  card  runs  something  in  this  style  ; — “ Messrs. 
Camera,  Lens,  & Co.,  in  returning  thanks  to  their 
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customers  for  their  past  favoui-s,  beg  to  intimate  that 
should  any  of  them  like  to  form  portrait  clubs,  for  cartes, 
cabinets,  or  larger  pictures,  among  their  friends,  Messrs. 
C.  L.  & Co.  will  be  pleased  to  supply  them  with  all  parti- 
culars as  to  the  formation  and  management  of  the  same, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  allow  agents  a liberal  commission 
on  each  club  so  formed.” 

Many  of  their  sitters  reply  to  this  circular,  and  are  in- 
structed as  to  their  duties,  which  merely  consist  in  obtain- 
ing a certain  number  of  members  to  a certain  club,  in 
obtaining  their  weekly  subscription  of  one  shilling  each, 
and  handing  over  their  subscriptions,  wlien  obtained,  to 
the  photogiapher,  in  exchange  for  a sitting  order,  which 
is  balloted  for  each  week  amongst  the  members.  A popu- 
lar club  is  one  for  twelve  cartes-de-visite,  or  six  cartes  and 
one  cabinet,  or  three  cabinets,  or  one  imperial,  at  the 
option  of  the  sitter,  the  sum  paid  being  usually  six  shillings. 
In  this  case  six  members  paying  one  shilling,  or  twelve 
paying  sixpence,  weekly,  would  constitute  the  club.  The 
photograpner  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  taking  the 
small  weekly  subscription,  as  the  agent  each  week  pays 
over  the  full  amount  for  one  sitter,  and  receives  a sitting 
order  in  exchange.  The  commission  usually  allowed  to 
the  agent  is  one  free  ticket  in  each  club,  which  he  or  she 
may  use  or  sell  at  discretion.  Of  course  the  amount  of 
money  paid  for  a sitting  may  be  varied  by  the  different 
photographers  running  the  clubs.  I have  merelj'  mentioned 
six  shillings  as  a guide.  The  sitting  order  is  usually  a 
ticket  or  card  torn  out  of  a book  which  reads  much  as 
follows : — 


Duplicate. 


No 

Name 

Agent 

Agent’s  No, 


Sitting  Order. 

No 

Camera,  Lens  & Co., 
Photographers, 

5,148,  Regent  Street, 
London. 

This  ticket  entitles  Mr 

to  a sitting  for  12  cartes-de-visite 
portraits. 

Agent,  Mr 

Available  for  six  months. 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  two  numbers  are  on  each 
ticket,  the  first  being  the  number  of  tickets  issued,  and 
the  second  being  the  number  of  tickets  that  the  agent  has 
had,  and  which  are,  of  course,  registered  in  another  club 
book  kejit  specially  for  that  purpose. 

It  will  be  found  that  once  clubs  are  started  on  this 
principle,  their  numbers  go  on  steadily  increasing, 
many  who  sit  as  members  of  one  being  re.ady  and 
anxious  to  become  agents  themselves  ; besides  which  they 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  ordinary  casual  or  con- 
nexion business  done  by  the  same  firm.  Agents  are  not 
advertised  for  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  circular  with 
the  order,  and  if  the  club  prices  are  lower  than  those 
charged  to  private  customers,  the  latter  are  not  .aware 
of  that  fact,  as  the  price  list  contains  no  mention  of  club 
prices  whatever.  I know  of  several  businesses  in  London 
where  clubs  of  this  kind  have  been  kept  running  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  where  many  of  the  original 
agents  are  acting  as  such  up  to  the  present  day,  for  having 
hiul  one  club,  other  friends  are  constantly  cropping  up 
who  wish  to  join  it,  .andso  a second,  and  a third  areformed, 
and  so  they  continue.  I have  known  an  agent  start  a 
club  half  afraid  of  being  unable  to  obtain  the  requisite 
number  of  members,  and  find  at  the  end  of  a week  that 
he  had  taken  names  enough  for  two  clubs  instead  of  one. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  system  is  the  amount  of 
ready  money  it  brings  in — money  which  is  in  every  ca«e 
p.aid  before  the  sitting ; and  it  will  be  found  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  sitters  do  not  use  their  orders  until  the 
limit  of  time  allowed  is  very  nearly  expired,  so  that  the 
photographer  has  not  only  ready  money  to  go  on  with, 
but  the  interest  on  that  money  ; which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
at  least,  far  preferable  to  a credit  business  even  at  high 
prices. 


Clubs  might  be  worked,  and  undoubtedly  in  some  in- 
stances .are,  for  larger  work  on  the  same  principle,  but  I 
would  not  advise  the  introduction  of  tea-board  paintings 
into  any  business  where  they  have  not  been  before.  They 
no  doubt  have  their  admirers,  but  their  day  is  over,  or 
nearly  so.  Let  those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  ordinary 
business  try  clubs,  but  let  them  be  for  photographic  por- 
traits only,  and  let  those  have  equal  care  given  to  them 
throughout  all  the  processes  of  their  production,  to  that 
given  to  priv.ate  sitters.  They  pay  quite  as  well  or  better, 
and  each  good  photograph  going  out  is  an  adverlisment 
not  necessarily  of  the  clubs,  but  of  the  photographer, 
for  it  is  not  every  one  who  sees  that  picture  that  will  be 
told  it  was  taken  in  connection  with  a club. 

With  regard  to  children  and  animals  it  is  the  rule  to 
make  a small  extra  charge,  which  can  either  be  paid 
through  I he  agent,  or  preferably  at  the  time  of  sitting. 
Vignettes,  too,  are  usually  charged  extra,  though  they  might 
very  well  be  included  in  the  usual  price,  as  they  .are  very 
rarely  asked  for  by  club  sitters. 


ON  SO-CALLED  “DEPTH  OF  FOCUS"  AND  “DIFFUSION 
OF  FOCUS.” 

BY  T.  R.  DALLMSTER.* 

I.v  plane  geometry  a point  is  defined  as  tb.at  which  bath  position 
but  no  magnitude  ; a straight  line  is  such,  that  any  part  will, 
however  placed,  be  wholly  on  any  other  part,  if  its  extremities 
are  made  to  fall  on  that  other  part;  and  a plane  is  a surface  in 
which  any  two  points  being  taken  the  straight  line  which  joins 
them  lies  wholly  in  that  surface. 

I mention  these  three  definitions  to  make  clear  what  I wish  to 


//y  /. 


J'f  2. 


A.  n — IX  <>r  aperiure 
V ^ f or  tWujt 


describe  as  an  ideally  ]>erfect  photographic  instrument  in  so-called 
“depth  of  focus.”  If  you  will  allow,  in  imagination,  a point  to 
be  the  section  of  a straight  line,  and  let  that  point  be  the  aperture 
of  an  imaginary  pin-hole  camera,  then  every  point  in  whatever 
plane  (near  or  distant)  in  the  object  would  be  represented  by  a 
corres[>onding  point  in  the  image  upon  the  plane  on  which  it 
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was  received.  In  such  a case  you  would  have  perfect  depth  of 
focus.  In  reality,  however,  with  the  pin-hole  camera,  because  it 
is  not  a point,  you  obtain  “ diflfusion  of  focus,”  but  with  uniform 
“depth  of  focus.” 

The  object  of  my  paper  is  to  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  that 
absolute  depth  of  focus  in  any  lens,  perfectly  or  imperfectly 
corrected  for  sphei  ical  aberration,  does  not  exist  at  all ; secondly, 
to  explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  so-called  “ depth  of  focus,” 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  a method  of  calcu- 
lating it  for  any  lens  ; thirdly,  the  meaning  of  “ diffusion  of 
focus  ” with  its  bearing  on  so-called  “ depth  of  focus.” 

First.  Absolute  depth  of  focus  does  not  exist  in  any  lens. 
There  is  a well  known  law  in  optics,  known  as  the  “law  of  con- 
jug.ate  foci,”  with  which  I anticipate  you  are  all  well  acquainted  ; 
but  as  I shall  have  to  refer  to  this  again,  I will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  figure  1 for  a moment.  Any  one  point  in  a given  plane 
in  the  object  O can  only  be  absolutely  defined  by  one  correspoml- 
ing  point  in  the  plane  of  the  image  I determined  by  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  and  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  employed.  Object  and  image  are  inter- 
changeable ; but  however  little  the  plane  of  the  object  be  changed 
in  position,  either  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  lens,  there  must 
be  a corresponding  change  in  the  plane  of  the  image,  t.e.,  further 
from  or  nearer  to  the  lens,  respectively. 

To  determine  these  positions  definitely,  I think  one  of  the  most 
ready  and  practical  uses  of  the  law  referred  to  is  the  one  I have 
given  in  the  “ Choice  and  Use  of  Photographic  Lenses.’’  When 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  lens  on  one  side  in  terms  of  the  focal  length  are  known,  the 
conjugate  focus  is  distant  the  reciprocal  of  that  number  of  times 
the  focal  length  from  the  principal  focus  on  the  other  side,  e.g. — 

If  * = n /,  y = —f,  &c. 

n 

xy  =f-. 

Hence  it  is  impossible  to  focus  absolutely  two  separate  points  of 
the  object  in  different  planes  at  one  and  the  same  time,  upon  the 
one  plane  for  the  reception  of  the  image,  in  this  i)articular  case, 
the  focussing  screen. 

Pi’ints  in  one  plane  only  of  the  object  are  perfectly  rendered 
in  the  image,  but  others  may  be  sufficiently  well  defined  to  appear 
sharp  at  the  normal  distance  of  vision  ; and  this  leads  me  to  the 
second  point.  This  allowable  difference  between  absolute  sharp- 
ness and  apparently  visual  sharpness  is  what  is  commonly  termed 
“ depth  of  focus.” 

It  is  generally  granted  that  a circle  of  confusion  of  inch  in 
diameter  is  sufficiently  small  when  viewed  at  the  normal  distance 
of  vision  (say  12  to  15  inches,  or  subtending  an  angle  of  less  than 
one  second  of  a degree),  to  be  practically  sharp,  and  it  is  upon 
this  assumption  that  the  tables  published  in  the  “ Choice  and 
Use  of  Photographic  Lenses  ” were  calculated.  I will  now  ex- 
plain, as  simply  as  possible,  how  these  figures  are  arrived  at,  and 
give  simple  formulse  for  calculating — 
a.  The  nearest  point  in  the  object  for  any  lens  beyond  which 
every  point  will  be  sufficiently  well  defined  or  “ in  focus.” 
h.  For  determining  the  distances  of  objects  on  either  side  of 
the  point  focussed  upon,  that  will  be  sufficiently  well  defined  in 
the  image. 

a.  As  before  stated,  the  permissible  circle  of  confusion  is  not 
to  exceed  ~ of  an  inch,  or  (see  Fig.  2). 

a = aperture. 

/ — focal  length. 

d = distance  of  circle  of  confusion  from  f,  or  = c f. 

Then,  by  similar  triangles  — 

a _ c . 

7~  d' 

or  c = ^ d,  where  c is  a constant  (vie.,  ^05  inch)  and  ^ (or 

the  intensity  of  the  lens)  is  known. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  all  we  have  to  do,  y being  known,  is  to 
find  X.  It  is  evident  that  y = d ia  this  case,  and  hence 

1 >1 
t/  = 122. 


Substitutiug  R ior  or  the  intensity,  then 


’J  — Tnr>  R 


But—  X y = 

.*.  X = 100  R /-  inches. 

And  hence  the  distance  sought,  viz. — 

x+f=  100  R/=  +f. 

Take  a simple  example,  to  illustrate  this,  before  proceeding. 
Focal  length  of  lens  = 6 inches,  working  at  an  intensity  I'ij- 
Here—  R = Vs 

f = 6 

Hence — x = 100  R /■' 

= 3G0 

Or  the  distance  sought — 

as  q-  / = 3G6  inches  or  30^  feet. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  already  that  greater  depth  of  focus  in 
a lens  can  only  be  obtained  by  loss  of  rapidity.  The  depth  varies 
inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  but  the  exposure 
requires  to  be  increased  by  the  square  of  the  corresponding  gain 
in  depth,  e g.,  twice  the  depth  can  only  be  obtained  by  four 
times  the  exposure ; and,  again,  the  depth  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  focal  length.  This  disposes  of  the  first  and  simpler 
head. 

b.  To  determine  the  distances  of  objects  on  either  side  of  a 
given  point  that  will  be  sufficiently  well  defined  in  the  image,  or 
the  depth  of  focus  on  either  side  of  the  point  focussed  upon. 

This  explanation  is  given  for  application  to  portrait  lenses, 
more  especially  where  the  ratio  of  aperture  to  focus  is  large,  and 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  object  inconsiderable. 

Proceeding  as  befoj  e — 

The  distance  of  the  object  = x -I-  / (x  and  f are  both  given)  ; 
hence  y is  known  for  since 

X y = /- 

y 

X 

Then,  for  a given  distance  of  object  (see  Fig.  1) — 


Or, 


f+y  d 
d = + 


The  two  new  values  of  y,  say,  y,  and  y..,  are 

c (/  -f-  y) 

» 

a 

c (f  + y)  . 


y,  = y + 


Or, 


y:  = if  — 

ifl 


= f -!  g/+  c (x  -f /)  t 

<t  Xf 

y.,  =f 

a X 

From  these  quantities,  y,  and  y^,  to  find  the  values  x,  and  x. , 
which  are  the  quantities  required — 

^1  ifi  =/■  or  X,  =z  il, 

Vx 

^2  Vi  = P,  or  X.,  = il 

Vi 

. f\  ^ 


f ^ a f + c (x  + f)  Y «/  + c (x  -f  /) 

f * X 


pax 


f \ af—  c{x  + f)Y  af+c(x-\-f) 
a X 

For  depth  in  front  of  object,  x,  -f-  / = /"  -^  , 

®/+  c (*  +/) 


behind  „ x.,.  -|-  / = / -f 


fa  X 


af—c  (x-b/)’ 
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Where  a,f,  x,  and  c are  all  known,  or  can  be  written,  by  sub-  ! The  distance  of  object  focussed  for  was  288  inches.  Hence 
stituting  R for  ^ and  (A  — / ) for  x 
Depth  in  front  or  behind  the  point  of  focus 


= / + 


/•2  R* 


R f~)y 

Expressing  A = distance  of  object. 

Depth  in  front  = difference  between  A and 

/mi(a-/) 

Depth  behind  = difference  between  A and 

pR(A^f)  (3) 

/ ■-■  R - T^o  ^ 

Example. -Take  a lens  of  15  inches  focal  length,  intensity  J, 
and  let  distance  of  object  focussed  for  be  24  feet.  To  find  the 
depth  of  focus  in  front  of  and  behind  the  point  focussed  upon. 
Here 

A = 24  feet,  or  288  inches. 

/■  = 15  inches. 

■r  = i. 

Substituting  these  values  in  equations  (2)  and  (3),  we  get— 

aaa  i 97^ 

For  depth  in  front  =15-1-  “ 274  7. 

««s  273 

Fcr  depth  behind  = 15  -f  '2-88  ” 


302- 


Depth  in  front  = 13'3  inches. 

„ behind  = 14'7  „ 

Now,  as  it  is  evident  from  these  results  (equations  2 and  3) 
that  depth  of  focus  or  permissible  indistinctness  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  focal  length  and  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  length, 
it  follows  that,  in  comparing  lenses  of  identical  foci  and 
intensities,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  one  having  more  depth  of 
focus  than  another,  if  both  are  perfectly  free  from  spherical 
aberration,  and  used  under  the  same  conditions.  However,  I 
would  point  out  that  other  defects,  particularly  curvature  of 
field,  are  very  misleading  to  photographers  generally,  and  in 
judging  the  capabilities  of  lenses,  may  have  led  them  to  ascribe 
greater  depth  of  focus  to  one  lens  as  compared  with  another, 
even  when  examined  under  similar  conditions. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  I wish  to  explain  the  meaning  of  diffusion 
of  focus  and  its  relation  to  depth  of  focus. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  paper  I spoke  of  a pin-hole  as 
giving  diffusion  of  focus  with  uniform  depth  of  focus,  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  no  one  point  in  the  object  is  represented  by 
one  point  in  the  image,  but  by  a small  circle,  and  the  resulting 
picture  is  produced  by  a number  of  these  small  circles  running 
one  into  another,  and  if  the  aperture  can  be  made  sufficiently 
small,  a presentable  picture  is  obtained. 

Diffusion  of  focus  in  a photographic  lens  is  produced  by  a 
certain  amount  of  outstanding  positive  spherical  aberration. 
This  has  been  explained  on  many  previous  occasions ; but  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  the  repetition,  as  I wish  to  demonstrate 
clearly  the  advantages  that  do  exist  when  a certain  amount  of 


outstanding  positive  spherical  aberration  is  obtainable  in  portrait 
lenses  of  great  intensity.  I purposely  use  the  word  “ obtainable  ” 
in  the  sense  that  no  lens  of  any  practical  utility  should  be  sent 
out  by  an  optician,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  with  inherent 
positive  spherical  aberration  ; but  there  are  distinct  advantages  in 
employing  a lens  for  portraiture  where  the  spherical  aberration  ' 
referred  to  as  obtainable  can  be  regulated,  produced  to  a definite  1 
extent,  and  reproduced  again  at  will.  As  before  stated,  a point 
in  the  object  can  only  produce  a definite  point  in  the  image  if  j 
the  lens  be  entirely  free  from  spherical  aberration  ; but  if  the  1 
subject  chosen  be  such  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  I 
to  be  photographed  render  it  impossible  to  work  within  the  limits  ! 
of  indistinctness  permissible,  to  produce  a general  and  equal  | 
sharpness  throughout  the  whole  of  that  subject,  then  the  advan-  I 
tages  of  the  introduction  «f  positive  spherical  aberration  to  pro-  ' 
duce  a general  equality  of  indistinctness  are  apparent,  and 
moreover  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  hands  of  an  artist. 

To  make  this  clearer,  suppose  fig.  3 to  represent  the  reproduc- 
tion of  an  object  0 at  the  image  I in  a lens  entirely  free  from 
spherical  aberration.  The  point  0 will  be  reproduced  by  a point 
at  1.  Suppose  it  necessary  that  two  other  points  in  two  other 
planes  0,  Oj  on  either  side  of  the  object  0 should  be  in  focus,  it 
is  a{>parent  that  in  the  image  they  must  be  produced  by  two 


circles  'of  confusion  /,  i,,  considerably  out  of  focus.  On  the 
other  hand,  fig.  4,  0 being  the  same  object,  and  I the  sharpest 
possible  image  produced  by  a lens  possessing  a certain  amount  of 
positive  spherical  aberration,  a small  circle  of  confusion  will  be 
produced  at  I,  two  similarly  situated  points  on  either  side  of 
the  object  0,  namely  0,  and  0,,  will  produce  two  other  circles  of 
confusion  i,  ij,  similarly  to  the  lens  entirely  free  from  spherical 
aberration.  Comparing  these  two  cases,  I contend,  and  I think 
it  is  evident,  that  for  artistic  and  pictorial  effect,  as  in  portraiture, 
that  the  extreme  contrast  between  absolute  sharpness  and  con- 
usion  of  image  in  the  first  case,  as  compared  with  the  general 
softness  or  equality  of  indistinctness  in  the  second,  must  be 
apparent.  In  the  former  case  there  must  be  a lack  of  harmony, 
and  the  resulting  picture  must  be  as  incongruous  in  tone  and 
effect  as  would  be  a portion  of  the  careful  work  of  one  great 
artist,  such  as  Meissonier,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a work  by  a 
wonderful  impressionist,  such  as  Velasques  ! 


TIUNSFERROTYPE. 
by  W.  M.  ASn.MXN.* 

I HAVE  compiled  a short  paper,  which,  if  uninteresting  as  a sub* 
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ject  for  rawing  dwcussion,  is  the  first  paper,  I think,  which  has 
been  given  before  any  society  treating  of  “Transferrotypes,” 
as  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  style  them.  I make  no  attempt  to 
support  the  title  chosen  by  the  manufacturers  as  being  specially 
suited  to  this  class  of  product,  for  when  employed  as  ylace  prints 
no  transfer  is  made.  Again,  transfers  (possibly  collodion  trans- 
fers) and  single  or  double  transfer  papers,  have  each  and  all 
become  very  familiar  to  the  photographic  ear.  It  can  hardly, 
one  would  think,  be  of  advantage  to  associate  this  useful  process 
with  the  ferrotype,  now  dying  a liogering  death  after  a long 
and  arduous  struggle  for  a position  in  commercial  photography 
which  it  was  never  permitted  to  attain.  No,  there  is  not  any 
connection  between  any  of  the  processes  named  and  the  so- 
called  “ Transferrotype.” 

Briefly  stated,  this  latter  style  of  photographic  production  is  a 
jxwitive  obtained  by  the  gelatine  bromide  process,  and  I think 
we  may  presume  that  a stoutly  made  and  good  quality  paper 
has  received  a coating  of  soluble  gelatine  by  way  of  substratum, 
and  upon  the  paper  so  prepared  is  spread  a less  soluble  and  per- 
haps a thinner  layer  of  sensitive  emulsion  conaposed  of  silver 
bromide  alone,  or  mixed  with  chloride  or  other  haloids  suspended 
in  nearly  colourless  gelatine.  Precise  details  and  proportions  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  upon,  the  formuhe  being  a trade  secret, 
and  of  little  use  to  any  but  those  able  to  coat  large  quantities  of 
paper  successfully.  We  may  as  well,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
rest  content  with  the  assumption  that  an  outline  of  preparation 
has  been  touched  upon  rather  meagrely,  it  is  true,  and  that  if 
not  absolutely  correct,  sufficient  has  at  all  events  been  mentioned 
to  indicate  to  photographers  curious  to  know  more  of  the  pro- 
cess than  that  of  name,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
manipulations  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  practice.  Now 
these  are  very  simple,  and,  like  printing  by  development  on  other 
silver  bromide  papers,  needs  but  a single  trial  to  convince  even 
the  tyro  how  easy  photography  is,  and  what  an  astonishing  result 
can  be  secured  with  a slight  expenditure  of  labour  and  wonder- 
fully little  experience.  As  I proceed  1 hope  to  illustrate  this 
statement  by  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  process  for 
decorative  purposes. 

The  paper  I have  here  has  been  prepared  by  the  Eastmau  Dry 
Plate  and  Film  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  a developed 
image  thereon  can  be  utilised  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  its  paper  support  to  almost  any  flexible  or  rigid  base, 
as,  for  instance,  polished  or  ground  glass,  porcelain,  wood,  pre- 
pared canvas,  ivory,  or,  indeed,  any  substance  not  appreciably 
affected  by  hot  water  used  in  the  stripping  process.  Metallic 
surfaces  carefully  polished,  silver,  gold,  and  other  ornaments  are 
well  suited  to  receive  the  transfer,  and  need  not  of  necessity 
yield  images  lacking  vigour  from  an  absence  of  underlying  white- 
ness to  give  power  to  the  lights.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  direct  contact  printing  or  reproduction  by  means  of  the 
camera  are  each  available,  but  to-night  we  will,  for  convenience, 
adopt  the  easiest  (the  former),  and  expose  a piece  of  paper  under 
a negative  for  one  minute  at  a distance  of  four  feet  from  the 
gas  burner.  This  done,  we  shall,  after  soaking  the  paper  for  a 
few  seconds  in  cold  water  to  flatten  and  soften  it,  develop  an 
image  thereon  by  any  favourite  developer,  and  as  soon  as  suffi- 
cient detail  for  our  purpose  is  visible  in  the  lights  of  the  picture, 
further  developing  action  is  stayed,  and  the  usual  processes  of 
fixing  and  washing  follow.  Alum  clearing  solutions  after  de- 
velopment and  fixing  have  to  be  avoided  in  consequence  of  the 
tanning  action  alum  has  upon  gelatine,  and  if  this  were  to  be 
permitted  at  either  of  these  stages  the  soluble  gelatine  sub- 
stratum might  prove  to  be  insoluble,  and  remain  most  tenaciously 
on  its  paper  support. 

An  exposure  is  now  made  of  one  minute  to  the  gas  jets,  and 
we  will  proceed  to  develop  in  the  dark  room,  but  before  doing 
so  will,  with  your  permission,  finish  the  remainder  of  this  com- 
munication. 

DevdopmaU. — Alkaline  carbonates  in  rx)njunction  with 
sodium  sulphite  and  pyrogallol  may  be  used  if  preferred,  but 
a blacker  image  results  from  ferrous  oxalate.  The  formula  re- 
commended by  the  manufacturers  is  composed  as  follows  ; — 


No.  1. — Oxalate  of  potash 
Hot  water... 

Acetic  acid 

No.  2. — Ferrous  sulphate... 
Hot  water 
Acetic  acid 

No.  3. — Potassium  bromide 
Water  


...  1 lb. 

...  48  ounces 
...  3 drachms 

...  11b. 

...  32  ounces 
...  2 drachm 

...  1 ounce 

...  32  ounces 


Thes ! solutions  are  stocked  separately,  and  mixed  in  the 
following  proportions  immediately  before  use,  and  in  the  order 
recited  : — 

No.  1 3 ounces 

No.  2 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 ounce 

No.  3 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  15  minims 

After  exposure  the  print  is  soaked  in  a dish  of  cold  water 
until  flat ; the  water  is  replaced  by  developer,  and  the  action 
watched  until  the  shadows  are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
in  depth,  when  the  developing  solution  is  quickly  replaced 
(without  a preliminary  washing)  with  water  acidified  as 
follows ; — 

Acetic  acid ...  1 drachm 

Water  32  ounces 

It  is  a good  plan  to  change  this  solution  once  or  twice,  after 
which  the  prints  are  fixed  in  sodium  thiosulphate,  washed  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  running  water,  and  are  then  ready  for  transfer 
to  some  other  surface.  This  may  be  opal,  or,  indeed,  almost 
any  substance  unaffected  by  hot  water  ; hence  if  we  mount  an 
image  on  a wood  block,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  an 
engraver  ; if  on  clear  glass,  we  get  a transparency  well  suited  for 
the  lantern,  or  by  similar  means  positives  suitable  for  negative 
reproduction,  or  window  decoration  can  be  made,  the  difference 
of  manipulation  being  merely  one  of  varying  the  length  of 
exposure  and  development.  Plaques,  tiles,  enamel  plates,  all  kinds 
of  china  ware,  &c.,  can  without  any  difficulty  be  thus  pic- 
torially  ornamented  by  photography  ; so  also  may  gold,  silver,  or 
many  other  surfaces,  provided  such  are  previously  cleansed  from 
grease.  Even  surfaces  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
might  be  expected  to  repel  the  gelatine  film  as  the  process  of 
drying  proceeded,  can  by  the  employment  of  a gelatine  sub- 
stratum rendered  partially  insoluble  with  chrome  alum  be 
rendered  amenable  to  our  purpose. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  members  now  present  may  oVqect  to  the 
process,  on  the  score  of  the  image  being  reversed  to  that  of 
positives  by  some  other  processes  from  the  same  negatives.  To  any 
such,  I beg  leave  to  remark  that  there  are  means  by  which  such 
a difficulty,  if  difficulty  it  be,  can  most  as.suredly  be  overcome. 
I will  not  say  much  in  favour  of  a reversing  mirror,  on  the  ground 
that  we  may  assume  the  negatives  have  previously  been  taken  iu 
the  ordinary  manner  for  other  purposes  ; therefore,  any  such 
suggestion  must  necessarily  be  out  of  place,  and  for  the  like 
reason,  it  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that  exposures  be  made  on 
sensitive  plates,  reversed  in  the  dark  slide,  as  recently  advocated 
by  my  friend  H.  J.  Burton,  for  correcting  reversed  images  in 
working  that  very  simple  and  beautiful  process,  that  of  carbon 
by  single  transfer.  Not  only  can  we  utilise  single  transfer  paper 
in  the  present  instance,  however,  to  gain  our  ends,  but  autotype 
flexible  support  also,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Eastman  Co.  “ Transferrotype  ” may  now  hear  this 
fact  for  the  first  time.  A developed,  fixed,  and  washed  “ Trans- 
ferrotype ” can  be  laid  down  on  a waxed  and  collodionized  glass 
plats  ; and,  if  stripping  has  taken  place,  single  transfer  paper 
may  afterwards  be  squeegeed  thereon,  and  when  dry,  will  leave 
the  glass  with  a high  polish,  a glac6  print,  in  fact,  with  a fresh 
backing  ; so  also  may  a preliminary  mounting  on  flexible  support 
be  eSected,  and  if  the  ordinary  manipulations  advised  for  the 
working  of  this  special  paper  in  the  carbon  process  be  adhered 
to,  a gelatino-bromide  positive  by  double  transfer  will  be  the 
result. 

Personally,  I see  no  necessity  for  re-reversing  an  image,  and 
am  quite  content  with  the  first  transfer,  which  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner : — The  print,  well  washed,  is  squeezed  upon 
whatever  surface  has  been  chosen  for  its  reception,  said  surface 
being  cleaned  or  otherwise  prepared  previously,  if  necessary. 
Pressure  is  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  two  surfaces,  which, 
if  flat,  is  best  effected  by  placing  under  a heavy  weight.  In  any 
case  a wait  is  necessary  before  fuither  progress  can  be  made,  and 
the  period  of  waiting  may  be  any  time  between  half  an  hour  and 
half  a day.  Contact  fully  established,  the  object  to  be  em- 
bellished and  the  adhering  transferrotype  print  are  subjected  to 
water  of  not  less  than  140*  F.,  or  more  than  160*  F.  Pretty 
soon  the  soluble  gelatine  substi-atum  will  give  way,  and  the  paper 
support  can  be  removed  without  injuring  the  positive  image  which 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  object  intended.  Washing  iu  slightly 
warm  water  and  hardening  iu  alum  are  now  admissable,  after 
which  a final  washing  is  given,  the  print  may  afterwards  be  dried 
and  further  treated  by  j>amting,  varnishing,  &c. 
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That  amusing  journalist,  “ Luke  Sharp,”  is  now 
writing  in  a serial  form  a narrative  of  adventures  in 
Belgium,  and  those  who  read  “ Jones  and  Sou,”  as  the 
story  is  called,  will  have  gathered  that  the  author  must 
be  an  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer.  His  camera, 
with  its  patent  Alpenstock-like  tripod,  has,  indeed,  already 
landed  tlie  hero  of  the  tale  in  a series  of  misundemtaudiugs 
with  the  Belgian  police  which  photographers  with  a 
desire  for  foreign  travel  will  readily  appreciate  and 
sympathise  with. 

W.  P.  Frith  attacks  the  Impressionist  school  with  vigour 
in  this  month’s  Magazine  of  Art,  and  remarks  that  the 
“ Absurdity  is  carried  to  its  utmost  pitch  in  some  of  the 
illustrated  papers,  in  which  an  angular  form,  with  dots 
for  eyes,  a few  scratches  for  body,  and  a few  more  in  the 
place  of  legs,  is  served  up  to  the  public  as  the  impression 
a human  being  has  made  on  some  great  genius.”  There  is 
a good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  style  of 
drawing  just  now  in  some  of  the  periodicals  is  excessively 
ugly,  the  scratchy  method  in  particular.  Whatever  the 
artist  may  intend,  the  result  is  as  though  his  figures  had  been 
dipped  in  water.  His  outlines  are  feeble,  his  drapery  is  al- 
most|destitute  of  form,  and  when  he  attempts  a fold,  it  looks 
as  if  he  had  studied  from  a model  dressed  in  glazed  lining. 
We  fancy  the  facilities  which  photography  offers  for  illus- 
trating periodicals  cheaplj'  have  something  to  do  with  this. 
Formerly  the  style  was  settled  by  the  engraver.  Whether 
the  artist  drew  wholly  in  pencil,  or  whether  he  used  a 
wash,  the  translation  was  made  by  the  engraver  in  his  own 
way.  Now  the  artist  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources, 
and  hence  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  pictures  which 
flood  the  illustrated  papers.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
school  of  art  which  shall  teach  the  best  style — not  only  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  photography,  but  to  produce  an 
effect  equal  to  that  of  the  old  wood  block.  At  present 
the  firmness  and  solidity  of  wood-engraving  have  not  been 
approached  by  the  artist  on  card. 

Talking  recently  on  this  subject  with  the  editor  of  an 
illustrated  paper,  he  told  us  that  in  changing  from  wood 
to  “ process  ” he  found  some  of  the  “ wood  men  ” at  first 
very  much  at  sea.  In  one  case  where  the  artist  used  to 
trust  to  the  engraver  to  make  good  his  shortcomings,  the 
result  was  disastrous.  Very  often  the  engraver,  in  order  to 
protect  himself,  would  bring  a block  to  show  the  editor 
how  wrong  the  drawing  was  : “ Because,”  said  he,  “ if  I cut 
it  exactly  as  Mr.  - has  drawn  it,  you  may  blame  me.’> 
The  truth  was,  this  particular  artist  was  indolent  and  care- 
less, and  when  he  had  no  friendly  engraver  to  correct  his 
faults,  he  came  hopelessly  to  grief.  Notwithstanding  that ! 
photography  reproduced  his  errors,  he  kept  on  in  his  old 
course,  and  at  last  his  services  had  to  be  dispensed  with. 
This  is  a case  in  which  photography  was  the  cause  of  a 
man’s  downfall ; but  tlie  fault  w.as  not  with  photogiaphy, 
bnt  with  the  artist,  who  w;is  not  wise  enough  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  altered  circumstances.  i 

It  is  well  known  that  successive  Chancellors  of  the] 


Exchequer  have  been  repeatedly  asked  by  persistent  cor- 
respondents to  put  a tax  on  photographs.  But  they  have 
fortunately  and  wisely,  as  we  think,  refused  to  listen  to 
this  insidious  suggestion  to  put  on  an  impost  which  would 
be  in  effect  a tax  upon  light.  Mr.  Goschen  has,  indeed 
acted  on  the  well-known  proverbial  warning  in  refusing  to 
])ut  the  carte  (for  taxable  purposes)  before  the  horse.  Let 
us  hope,  though,  that  his  choice  of  the  horse  this  year  will 
not  necessarily  imply  his  selection  of  the  carte  next  April, 
as  the  object  of  his  financial  attentions.  And  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  one  reason  for  supposing  it  does  not : Mr. 
Goschen,  though  he  may  not  know  a horse  from  a cow,  as 
Mr.  Chaplin  so  politely  puts  it,  must  know  enough  of  pho- 
tography to  be  aware  that  when  cartes  are  taxed,  the 
Cabinet  ” itself  cannot  hope  to  escape  ! 


A contemporary  has  just  published  the  details  of  a New 
York  dinner  party  at  which  the  electric  light  was  actually 
introduced  into  the  heart  of  a jelly.  The  effect  when  the 
cover  was  at  last  removed  which  had  concealed  this  “sur- 
prise ” dish  from  the  guests'  sight  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  sensational,  not  to  say  electrifying.  Now  this  novel 
use  of  electricity  took  place  at  the  festive  board  of  a well- 
known  New  York  millionaire  whose  wife  has  lately  come 
to  the  front  sis  an  enterprising  leader  of  fashion.  And  to 
this  same  hidy,  it  seems,  is  due  a novel  use  of  photographic 
portraiture  as  an  adjunct  of  the  dinner-table,  which  may 
not  improbably  become  popular.  It  was  this.  At  a dinner 
psirty  given  by  her,  the  numerous  guests,  on  filing  into  the 
dining-room,  found  that  their  respective  seats  :it  the  table 
were  identified,  not  by  means  of  written  cards,  but  by  taste- 
fully framed  photographs  of  themselves.  Everyone,  in  fact, 
was  enabled  without  much  trouble  to  find  his  or  her  pho- 
tographic portrait ; and  it  is  stated  that  these  likenesses 
served  a double  purpose  : not  only  did  they  assist  in  the 
speedy  appropriation  of  the  chairs  by  the  guests,  but  when 
these  guests  were  seated,  the  photographs,  it  was  found, 
furnished  a most  fruitful  topic  for  conversation,  helping, 
indeed,  to  break  the  ice,  and  to  start  the  social  voyagers 
on  the  conversatbnal  sea  in  the  most  successful  manner. 


Civilisation  is  progressing.  “ I see  you  are  sending  a 
consignment  of  goods  to  Central  Africa,”  said  a man  who 
was  lounging  in  a merchant’s  office  the  other  day.  “Gkvss 
beads,  looking  glasses,  and  gaily-coloured  handkerchiefs,  I 
suppose,  eh?”  “Good  gracious,  my  dear  fellow,”  ex- 
claimed the  merchant,  “ we  have  long  since  passed  that 
stiige  of  ignorance.  You’ve  no  idea  how  the  natives  have 
advanced.  Why,  I’m  sending  out  cheap  amateur  photo- 
■ graphic  outfits.  The  niggers  are  mad  on  photography.” 
Whether  this  merchant  was  fond  of  joking,  or  whether  he 
wanted  to  send  his  visitor  away  with  something  to  talk 
about,  we  are  unable  to  say. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  rewarded  for  his  recent  ser 
vices  by  receiving  a portrait  of  tlie  ()ueen,  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  enriched  by  an  inscription  in  Her  Majesty’s 
own  handwriting.  We  have  it,  from  what  we  take  tp  be  a 
reliable  source,  that  the  portrait  sent  is  one  of  those  issued 
with  the  Ybar-Book  Of  PuoiooRAruy,  but  shall  be 
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pleased  to  correct  this  statcmeut  should  we  be  assured  by 
a really  unquestionable  authority  that  it  is  incorrect 

The  photographic  portrait  issued  with  the  Yeak-Book 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  real  (untouched)  photograph  of  the 
(iueen  ever  issued. 


Ifbiffefj. 

Die  Retouch  rnoTOGRAPinsciiER  Negative  unu  An- 
DKUCKE.  V'ou  Professor  II.  Mucke,  Dusseldorf.  Ed. 
Liesegang’s  Verlag.  Demy  octavo,  200  pages.  N uiaerous 
illustrations.  Price  not  stated. 

Dr.  Lieseoang,  in  issuing  this  comj)rehensive  work,  has 
added  to  the  obligation  which  the  photographic  art  already 
owes  to  him.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  usual  routine  of 
retouching  work  explained,  but  also  an  account  of  the  Air- 
brush, a chapter  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Face,  and  a fullish 
tnatise  on  the  Colouring  of  Photographs.  For  complete- 
ness, it  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto  published. 


SILVER-GOLD  PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  E.  HOWARD  FAK.VER,  E.C.S.,  E.I.C..  AND  H.  KNEEBONE  T0.MT- 
KINS,  B.SC.* 

In  reviewing  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  photography 
during  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  apparent  that  whilst  a complete 
change  has  been  eflected  in  the  method  of  obtaining  negatives 
so  that  the  photographer  is  comparatively  independent  of  the 
amount  of  light  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose,  yet  the  method 
of  printing,  by  which  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  positive  prints 
are  obtained,  remains  the  same  as  that  in  vogue  fort}’  years  ago, 
with  the  result  that  during  the  dull  weather — of  which  w’e  in 
England  have  so  large  a share — the  photographer  is  compelled 
to  keep  his  clients  waiting  one,  two,  or  three  weeks  before  com- 
pleting their  orders. 

We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  loss  of  time  is  a great 
detriment  to  business ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  very  few,  if 
any,  serious  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  effect  in 
positive  printing  what  has  been  done  so  well  for  negative  taking. 

Some  time  back  it  occurred  to  us  that  a careful  investigation 
of  the  subject  would  reveal  a method  or  methods  by  which  this 
delay  could  be  overcome,  and,  after  some  preliminary  experi- 
ments, it  became  evident  to  us  that  the  emulson  method,  which 
has  given  such  valuable  results  in  the  negative  process,  was  also 
the  method  to  employ  for  getting  over  the  difficulty  ; and 
experience  has  confirmed  this. 

At  the  present  stage  of  our  work,  we  are  acquainted  with  at 
least  four  distinct  emulsion  processes  by  which  prints  similar  to 
those  on  albumenized  paper  can  be  obtained,  but  more  ex- 
peditiously. These  are — 

1.  An  albumen  process  for  printing  out  from  four  to  eight 
times  as  sensitive  as  the  ordinary  method. 

2.  A rapid  albumen  process  for  printing  by  development  and 
also  giving  prints  identical  in  appearance  to  ordinary  albumen 
prints. 

3.  Avery  rapid  gelatine  process  for  printing  by  development. 

4.  A collodion  emulsion  process  for  printing  out  and  for  de- 
velopment. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  title  of  the  paper,  we  have 
the  honour  to  bring  to  your  notice  “ Silver-Gold  Printing  by 
Development.” 

It  is  the  second  of  these  processes  we  propose  to  demonstrate 
this  evening,  as  it  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  given  the  largest 
attention  ; but  before  proceeding  with  the  process  we  should  like 
to  explain  why  we  call  it  silver-gold  printing. 

At  a very  early  stage  of  our  inquiry  we  found  that  ordinary 
or  so-called  silver  prints — i.e.,  albumen  prints,  at  any  rate  as  far 
as  their  permanence,  beauty,  and  colour  are  concerned — are 
very  much  more  gold  than  silver  prints  [a  print  was  passed 
round  from  which  the  silver  had  been  removed],  and  in  our  pro- 
cess, although  the  reduced  silver  compound  is  probably  in  a 
more  stable  condition  than  in  au  ordinary  print,  the  gold  when 
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't  IS  required  to  print  the  exact  photographic  tint  is  equally  im- 
portant. Hence,  to  distinguish  it  clearly  from  the  bromide 
paper  process,  which  is  truly  silver-printing  by  development, 
and  as  the  gold  is  equally  important  for  our  process  as  for  albu- 
men prints,  we  term  it  silver-gold  printing  by  development. 
We  were  aware  at  starting  of  other  processes  for  obtaining  albu- 
men photo  tints  by  development.  Examples: 

Hard  wicke’s  process.  In  this  process  salted  albumeuised  paper 
is  floated  on  weak  silver  nitrate,  and  developed  by  acid  deve- 
lopment. 

Mr.  Wilkinson’s  process. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brook’s  collodion  emulsion. 

Commercial  gelatine  papers. 

Doubtless  emulsion  processes. 

AVe  carefully  examined  these  processes  alongside  preparations 
of  our  own,  including  both  bath  and  emulsion  methods,  with  the 
following  results  : — 

That  in  no  case  were  we  able  to  obtain  anything  like  the  bril- 
liancy and  purity  of  surface  colour  so  characteristic  of  ordinary 
prints,  but  that  along  with  the  development  of  the  red  com- 
pound of  silver  there  was  always  a tendency  to  a muddiness  or 
fogginess  of  tone  when  examining  the  results  by  reflected  light. 

And  here  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable 
differences  in  result  given  by  these  processes  when  examined  by 
transmitted  snd  reflected  light  respectively,  a point  which  we 
believe  has  not  formerly  been  noticed.  That  whereas  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  obtain  gorgeous  hues  by  transmitted  light,  yet 
in  proportion  to  this  gorgeousness  by  transmitted  light  the 
prints  were  dull  and  muddy  by  reflection,  and  in  many  cases 
when  the  colour  by  transmitted  light  was  weak  and  dull  the 
reflected  colour  was  brilliant  and  vigorous  [examples  were 
passed  round]. 

There  appeared  to  be  three  explanations  of  these  contrary 
effects  : — 

I.  The  reduced  compound  was  dichroic,  or  in  other  words 
reflected  rays  complementary  to  those  transmitted,  a compound 
in  fact  similar  in  properties  to  that  which  gives  piuk  and  green 
fog  in  dry  plates,  and  iu  many  cases  the  appearances  obtained 
made  this  theory  appear  the  correct  one. 

But  au  ordinary  print  is  red  both  by  transmitted  and  reflected 
light,  and  we  considered  and  do  consider  that  the  red  compound 
obtained  by  developtnent  is  practically  the  same  substance  as 
that  produced  by  light,  and  therefore  that  what  was  done  by 
the  one  was  possible  also  by  the  other.  Our  experiments  have 
confirmed  this. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  in  ordinary  printing  an  efl'ect  sometimes 
obtained  very  similar  to  the  one  I have  been  describing.  I 
mean  what  is  called  bronzing — when  you  get  a greenish  metallic 
surface  by  reflected  light  instead  of  the  usual  red,  although  by 
transmitted  light  the  colour  is  bright  red. 

AVe  can  now,  understanding  more  about  the  subject,  obtain 
bronzing  in  the  shadows  by  development  identical  in  appearance 
to  that  produced  by  exposure. 

II.  A second  possible  explanation  was  that  the  want  of  sur- 
face colour  was  due  to  the  image  not  being  sufficiently  on  the 
surface  of  the  film,  as  by  development  one  can  readily  understand 
that  the  image  would  have  a greater  tendency  to  extend  through 
the  thickness  of  the  film  than  by  simple  exposure. 

A modification  of  this  theory  was  want  of  homogeniety  in  the 
film,  or  of  exposure  of  the  sensitive  salt  to  light,  a plausible  ex- 
planation from  the  fact  that  collodion  films  give  the  muddiness 
in  an  extreme  degree.  A great  many  experiments  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  this  theory  and  its  modification,  with  the  result  that 
while  demonstrating  the  importance  of  keeping  the  image  on  the 
extreme  surface  of  the  film,  they  did  not  confirm  it  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty. 

III.  A third  explanation  ivhich  occurred  to  us  was  that  the 
two  actions  were  separate  and  distinct  from  one  another  ; that  is 
to  say,  two  actions  went  on  during  development,  one  giving  the 
red  colour  and  the  other  the  muddy  colour,  and  experiment  has 
confirmed  this  theory. 

Amongst  others  we  made  and  confirmed  the  following  observa- 
tions bearing  on  this  point  ; — 

1.  That  the  colour  w'as  usually  red  at  the  early  stages  of 
development,  and  then  passed  into  the  muddy  stage. 

2.  That  if  the  development  was  prolonged,  the  image  became 
muddy  by  transmitted  light  as  well  as  by  reflected  light. 

3.  That  the  longer  the  exposure  the  further  could  the  develop- 
ment be  carried  without  getting  the  muddiness,  but  (as  a note  to 
this  observation)  an  over-exposed  aj>pcar.vuce  was  at  the  same 
time  given  to  the  image. 
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4.  That  salts,  such  as  soluble  chlorides,  bromides,  citrates,  &c.’ 
added  to  the  developer  acted  powerfully  in  retarding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  muddy  stage,  and  also  counteracted  in  great  measure 
the  over-exposed  appearance  previously  mentioned. 

5.  That  neither  the  red  colour  nor  the  muddy  colour  were 
distinctly  marked  stages  of  development,  but  that  the  colour  was 
first  a light  yellow,  ard  gradually  darkened  as  the  development 
prnceeded. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Burton  and  others  have  made 
similar  observations. 

From  the  first  of  these  observations,  that  the  muddiness  came 
at  the  end  of  development,  we  concluded  that  the  muddiness  in 
development  is  the  analogue  of  bronzing  in  ordinary  printing, 
and  we  further  concluded  from  its  appearance  and  from  analogy 
that  the  muddiness  was  due  to  a portion  of  the  film  being  re- 
duced to  metallic  silver,  or  a very  low  sub-compound  a [print 
was  shown  developed  half  red  and  half  green].  Moreover,  we, 
found  that  the  development  could  not  be  kept  at  the  red  stage, 
but  usually  passed  into  the  dark  or  muddy  stage.  With  a long 
exposure  the  image  was  weak  and  red,  with  a short  exposure 
the  image  was  more  vigorous,  but  passed  into  the  dark  stage. 
This  even  held  good  with  a large  quantity  of  restraining  substance. 

6.  We  finally  observed  that  even  when  the  red  colour  was 
obtained  it  bad  the  drawback  of  disappearing  almost  entirely  in 
the  fixing  bath,  the  residue  being  of  a bright  mustard-yellow 
colour,  quite  unsuitable  for  the  production,  in  conjunction  with 
gold,  of  the  ordinary  photographic  tone.  In  connection  with 
this  observation  we  obtained  the  interesting  result  that  the 
shorter  the  exposure  with  which  the  red  colour  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  more  perfectly  it  withstood  the  fixing  bath. 

It  appeared  apparent  from  the  effects  described,  that  if  during 
the  development  the  appearance  of  the  muddy  or  dark  deposit 
could  be  prevented  or  lessened,  a much  more  successful  result 
could  be  obtained  ; for  obviously  a shorter  exposure  being  given, 
the  image  would  be  bright  and  vigorous  as  well  as  red,  and  at 
the  same  time  much  less,  if  at  all,  soluble  in  the  fixing  bath,  and 
we  experimented  with  this  object  in  view  with  emulsions  and 
preparations  of  various  kinds. 

Amongst  the  numerous  salts  of  silver  tried  were  silver  chloride, 
bromide,  citrate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate.  We  found  that  with 
the  haloid  silver  salts  a red  colour  could  generally  be  obtained  if 
sufficient  exposure  were  given,  the  strength  of  the  developer 
being  reduced  in  proportion.  Also  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
silver  chloride,  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  sensitive  compound 
had  very  little  influence  on  the  colorific  efiects,  grey  digested 
chloride  giving  a colour  only  slightly  uaiker  than  that  of  the 
undigested  salt. 

Of  the  remaining  salts  the  citrate  gave  a yellow-red  image, 
whilst  the  phosphate  gave  a not  unpleasing  sepia  tint.  This 
last  salt  has  the  peculiarity  of  not  being  fixable  by  hypo,  but  of 
being  readily  fixed  by  dilute  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  the  print 
having  in  the  latter  case  the  appearance  of  a toned  print.  The 
carbonate  gave  a fogged  image. 

Amongst  developers  tried  may  be  mentioned  ferrous  salts  and 
pyrogallol,  hydrokinone  and  some  of  the  tannic  acids  in  con- 
junction with  ammonia,  caustic  potash  and  soda  and  their  car- 
bonates, and  the  hydrates  of  some  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

The  reducing  agent  employed  has  not  much  influence  on  the 
colour,  the  effect  depending  more  upon  the  strength  used. 
Difference  of  temperature  of  the  developer  had  also  very  little 
effect  except  at  temperatures  below  37°  F.,  when  the  develop- 
ment was  arrested. 

Various  restrainers  were  used,  viz.,  potassic  chloride,  bromide, 
and  nitrite,  ammonium  oxalate,  sodium  acetate,  potassic  citrate, 
potassic  chlorate,  and  salicylic  acid. 

We  found  generally  that  the  more  the  developer  was  restrained 
the  redder  the  colour,  the  general  effect  being,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  increase  the  necessary  time  of  exposure,  time  of 
development,  and  harshness  of  image,  the  particular  restrainer 
used  being  unimportant. 

Finally,  we  did  not  observe  any  distinct  difference  by  expo- 
sure under  similar  conditions  to  difierent  coloured  rays. 

We  tried  various  substances  for  suspending  the  sensitive  salts, 
viz.,  albumen,  gelatine,  gum,  gluten,  and  collodion.  No  great 
difierencea  were  observed  except  such  as  were  due  to  the  mecha- 
nical differences  of  the  substances  ; thus,  albumen  was  obviously 
most  suitable  for  prints,  collodion  developed  and  toned  readily, 
whilst  the  gelatine  preparations  were  the  most  sensitive. 

We  will  now  demonstrate  the  manipulation  of  the  paper. 
This  is  made  of  two  kinds,  one  with  a matt  surface,  the  other 
glossy  [specimens  passed  round]. 


The  paper  is  exposed  under  a negative  in  a printing  frame  in 
the  usual  way,  from  fifteen  seconds  to  five  minutes  to  diffused 
daylight,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  being  the  neces- 
sary exposure.  A faint  visible  image  is  produced,  and  this  is  a 
valuable  guide,  as  the  exposure  is  correct  when  all  the  details 
are  just  visible  [specimens  of  exposed  prints  passed  round]. 
The  prints  are  then  soaked  in  water  and  developed  [development 
of  prints  shown].  The  prints  are  then  toned  in  any  of  the  usual 
toning  baths  and  fixed  [specimens  of  fixed  prints  toned  and  un- 
toued  passed  round]. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  some  prints 
produced  by  this  process,  which  we  think  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  development  prints  in  every 
way  equal  to  the  finest  silver  prints  in  as  many  hours  as  are  now 
required  days,  and  to  thus  remove,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest 
hindrance  under  which  the  iihotographer  labours. 


Intilltgcna. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

375,820.  Chabi-ks  S.  Howland,  Campville,  Conn.,  for  “ Rub- 
bing down  device  for  mounting  photographs.” — Filed  Oct.  3, 
1887.  Serial  No.  251,318.  (No  model.) 

Claim- — 1.  A rubbing-down  device  for  mounting  photographs, 
having  two  rolls,  a strip  of  cloth  attached  to  and  wound  upon 
them,  and  means,  including  a spring,  for  equalising  their  action, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  A rubbing-down  device  for  mounting  photographs,  having 
two  rolls,  a strip  of  cloth  attached  to  and  wound  upon  them,  and 
gearing  connecting  them  and  including  an  equalising  spring, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

3.  A rubbing-down  device  for  mounting  photographs,  having 
two  rolls,  a strip  of  cloth  attached  to  and  wound  upon  them,  a 
pinion  attached  to  each  roll,  two  independent  pinions  respec- 


tively meshing  into  the  pinions  secured  to  the  rolls,  and  a 
spiral  spring  coupling  such  independent  pinions,  and  winding  or 
unwinding  to  equalise  the  action  of  the  rolls  when  they  rotate 
at  different  rates,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

4.  A rubbing-down  device  for  mounting  photographs,  having 
two  rolls,  two  frame-pieces  in  which  they  are  journaled,  a shaft 
to  which  such  frame-pieces  are  secured,  a yoke  carrying  such 
shaft  and  provided  with  a handle,  and  means  for  equalising  the 
action  of  the  rolls,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

375,912.  Leo  F.  Adt,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  “Photographic 
tray  holder.” — Filed  Sept.  6,  1887.  Serial  No.  248,786.  (No 
model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  herein-described  photographic  tray  holder, 
made  from  wire  bent  into  U shape,  the  two  legs  in  the  same 
plane,  and  the  two  legs  bent  downward  to  form  uprights  B B, 
and  thence  turned  horizontally  to  form  the  supports  C C,  com- 
bined with  a transverse  bar  D,  terminating  in  downwardly- 
projecting  fingers  K,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  herein-described  photographic  tray-holder,  made  from 
wire  bent  into  |J  shape,  the  two  legs  in  the  same  plane,  and  the 
two  legs  bent  downward  to  form  uprights  B B,  and  thence 
turned  horizontally  to  form  supports  C C,  with  a transverse  bar 
D,  terminating  in  downwardly-projecting  fingers  K E,  com- 
bined with  a lifter  hinged  in  the  handle  portion  of  the  tray- 
holder,  one  arm  extending  from  said  bar  to  form  a thumb-piece, 
the  other  extending  downward  and  terminating  in  a finger 
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adapted  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  subaatntially  as  de- 
scribed. 

3.  A holder  having  a handle  and  adapted  to  support  a photo- 


graphic  tray,  combined  with  a lever  hinged  in  said  holder,  one 
arm  extending  upward  to  form  a thumb-piece  and  the  other 
arm  extending  downward  and  adapted  to  lie  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  tray,  substantially  as  described. 

376,181.  Hknry  Coppin,  58,  St.  Germans  Road,  Forest  Hill, 
County  of  Kent,  England.  “ Photographic  plate-holder.” — 
Filed  Feb.  10th,  1887.  Serial  No.  227,093.  (No  model.) 
Patented  in  England  Dec.  17th,  1886,  No.  16,605,  and  in 
France,  Jan.  6th,  1887,  No.  180,729. 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photographic  plate-holder,  the  combination  of 
frame  a,  having  slots  e c',  with  a carrier  for  sensitized  plates  which 
slides  in  slot  c,  and  the  two  light- excluding  panels  d,  which  slide 
in  slots  c'  on  each  side  of  said  carrier,  .said  panels  being  hinged, 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


2.  In  a photographic  plate-holder,  the  combination  of  frame  a, 
having  slots  e c'  and  grooves  h c.  with  a carrier  for  sensitized 
plates  which  slides  in  slot  c and  grooves  b,  and  the  two  light- 
excluding  panels  d,  which  slide  in  slots  c'  and  grooves  c on  each 
side  of  said  carrier,  said  panels  being  hinged,  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

376,798.  Joseph  A.  Davison,  Polo,  III.,  for  “Combined  photo- 
graphic camera  and  plate-holder.” — Filed  July  2,  1887. 
Serial  No.  243,287.  (No  model.) 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  box  A,  provided  with  com- 
partments C and  ways  C'^,  and  the  camera  D,  provided  with  fold- 


ing sides  D'  and  the  flanges  D'-’,  and  .also  aperture  D'',  and  means, 
substantially  as  shown,  for  drawing  the  plates  B from  the  box  A 
into  the  camera  D when  the  latter  is  closed,  substantially  as 
shown,  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  box  A,  provided  with  ways  C-  and 
compartments  C,  and  engaging-marks  H,  camera  D,  provided 
with  the  folding  sides  D',  flanges  D-,  slot  D^  and  pointers  J,  and 
means,  substantially  as  shown,  for  drawing  the  plates  B up  into 
said  camera  through  said  opening  D^  and  returning  same,  for  the 
purpose  specified. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  box  A,  provided  with  ways  C-  and 
compartments  C,  adapted  to  hold  the  plates  B,  the  camera  D and 
folding  sides  D',  provided  with  flanges  D-,  adapted  to  be  seated 
in  and  traverse  said  ways  C-,  said  camera  being  further  provided 
with  a longitudinal  slot,  D\  adapted  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
plates  B,  respectively,  and  means,  substantially  as  shown,  for 
drawing  plates  B from  the  compartments  C in  the  said  camera 
and  returning  the  same,  substantially  as  shown,  and  for  the 
purpose  described. 


376,983.  Willard  H.  Fuller,  Passaic,  N.J.,  assignor  to  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company.  New  York,  N.Y.  “ Photo- 
graphic plate-holder.” — Filed  July  9, 1887.  Serial  No.  243,815. 
(No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photographic  plate-holder,  the  combination 
of  a frame  composed  of  side  and  end  pieces  rigidly  secured  to- 
gether, the  end  'pieces  being  provided  with  flanges  adapted  to 
secure  a photographic  plate,  one  of  said  end  pieces  having  a 
notch  in  its  flange,  the  other  of  said  end  pieces  having  a spring 
arranged  in  a recess  beneath  or  behind  the  flange,  and  both  said 


end  pieces  being  closed  beneath  said  flanges,  and  at  the  rear  of 
the  recesses  formed  thereby,  substantially  as  specified. 

2.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  plate-holder,  of  a kit 
consisting  of  a thin  frame  having  a central  opening,  corner  pieces 
extending  across  the  central  opening  upon  one  side  of  the  kit, 
and  buttons  at  the  other  side  of  the  kit  adapted  to  be  adjusted 
over  the  opening,  s.aid  kit  being  of  such  thickness  only  that 
when  a photographic  plate  is  arranged  in  said  opening  and 
between  said  corner  pieces  and  buttons,  the  surface  of  the  plate 
will  be  approximately  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  kit  upon  both 
sides,  substantially  as  specified. 


®0rnsp0nbfn«, 

QUESTIONABLE  CHARITY. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble  president  of 
the  new  Amateur  Charity  Association  and  Mr  Cou.stantine 
were  so  shortsighted  as  not  to  notice  that  in  starting  their 
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novel  idea  they  were  engendering  a scheme  of  utterly 
ruining  numbers  of  respectable  professionals. 

I hope  and  trust  that  they  will  reconsider  the  matter, 
and  if  then  they  do  not  come  to  a different  conclusion, 
will  at  least  consent  to  let  the  proceeds  flow  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Photograi)hers’  Benevolent  Association ; for, 
even  if  it  could  not  be  demonstrated  that  the  new  society 
tends  to  ruin  the  jjrofession,  nobody  can  deny  that  it  will 
inflict  injury  to  it. 

Charity  begins  at  home,  and  if  amateurs  derive  their 
l)leasure  from  photography,  it  is  reasonable  that  they 
sliould  expend  their  gratitude  upon  the  charities  of  photo- 
graphers. 

I believe  the  majority  of  bona  fide  amateurs  (by  which 
term  I mean  those  who  are  not  secretly  aiming  at  joining 
the  profession)  will  have  little  to  do  with  the  new  con- 
cern if  they  are  aware  of  the  injury  they  are  doing,  and 
T doubt  not  that,  should  the  profe.ssion  find  it  necessary, 
for  their  own  protection,  to  start  an  anti-charity  driver’s 
association,  they  will  have  the  hearty  co-operatiou  of  all 
amateurs  who  are  clear-headed  and  honest  enough  to  con- 
ceive and  acknowledge  the  evil  done.  At  auyrate,  Mr. 
Adcock,  an  amateur,  well  known  and  clever,  de.serves  the 
thanks  of  the  profession  for  his  noble-heartedness  and 
generous  feeling,  and,  I am  pleased  to  say,  I am  acquainted 
with  many  more  equally  well  disposed.  With  their  help 
and  that  of  the  firms  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  combat 
the  threatened  danger. 

Mr.  Augustus  Wilson  has  so  ably  demonstrated  the  fal- 
lacy of  Mr.  Constantine’s  ideas  that  little  more  remains  to 
be  said. 

Owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  amiteurs  by  the 
advent  of  the  dry  plate  manufacture,  professional  photo- 
graphy has  ceased  to  be  as  profitable  as  heretofore.  It  is 
natural  that  everybody  with  a love  for  art  and  science 
should  long  to  become  an  amateur  jihotographer,  and 
those  possessed  of  s]»are  time  and  cash  are  continually 
swelling  the  ranks  of  those  who  each  take  a rose  out  of 
the  professional  nursery. 

If  Lord  Grosveuor  would  condescend  to  argue  with  such 
beings  as  professional  photographers,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  his  opinion  ; I should  feel  too  proud  to 
demonstrate  to  a real,  live  lord,  with  unassailable  argu- 
ment, that  his  is  a mistaken  idea,  that  in  fact  he  is  “ robbing 
Peter  to  ))ay  Paul.” 

When  his  Lordship  innocently  asks,  “ Are  we  injuring 
such  men  as  Mendelssohn,  Lafayette,  &c.  1 ” he  pioves  he  is 
incapable  of  reasoning  beyond  his  own  sphere,  for  I can 
give  him  the  assurance  that  there  are  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphers (administering  to  the  wants  of  much  less  exalted 
personages)  who  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  these  justly 
celebrated  artists. 

I am  sure  most  photographers  will  uphold  me  iu  my  view 
that  they  have,  in  the  course  of  natural  events,  suffered 
through  the  amateur,  and  will  be  seriously  injured  should 
Lord  Grosveuor  and  Co.’s  speculation  prove  successful.  If 
his  Lordship  is  really  charitable,  let  him  courageously 
acknowledge  his  error  ; or,  if  he  can,  clearly  explain  away 
the  fears  of  the  craft.  J.  Hubert. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Committee  desire  to  ask  your  assistance 
in  bringing  under  general  notice  the  proposed  “ Orphan 
Fund  ” in  connection  with  this  Association,  by  the  insertion 
of  the  following  address  in  your  next  issue. 

PHOTOGRArHERS’  BEXrWOLENT  ASSOCIATION  PROPOSED  OrPUANS’ 
Ft'ND. 

When  the  gigantic  proportions  to  which  the  photographic 
profession  has  now  attained  are  considered,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite 
wonder  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  fund  or 
provision  of  any  kind  specially  designed  for  the  help  of  the 
orphans  of  photographers.  Other  trades  and  professions,  far  less 
imiJortant  than  ouis,  have  their  almshouses,  orphan  a-sylums,  and 
pensions.  In  photography,  organised  charity  is  represented 
solely  by  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Aaeociation,  which,  after 


a long  struggle  with  the  neglect  and  coolness  of  the  profession,  is 
now  doing  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
craft,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

An  anonymous  donor,  desirous  of  enabling  this  Institution  to 
still  further  extend  its  useful  and  benevolent  influence,  has  placed 
a sum  of  20  guineas  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  as  a first  dona- 
tion towards  the  foundation  of  an  Orphan  Fund,  with  the  proviso 
that  £500  are  to  be  raised  as  a nucleus  for  such  a fund  within 
the  present  year. 

The  Committee  is  ready  to  make  every  effort  to  do  this,  but 
before  in  any  way  calling  on  the  outside  public  for  help,  ask  the 
profession  and  amateurs  to  show  their  interest  in  and  sympathy 
with  the  scheme  by  sending  donations  or  promises  of  assistance 
in  other  ways. 

In  short,  photographers  are  now  given  an  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing whether  they  will  allow  the  destitute  orphans  of  their  brethren 
to  remain  recipients  of  private  charity  or  relief  under  the  poor 
law,  or  whether  they  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  commercial 
travellers,  musicians,  teachers,  printers,  and  many  others,  in  pro- 
viding a special  fund  and  home  by  subscriptions  amongst  them- 
selves and  those  immediately  interested  in  the  art. 

To  enable  the  Committee  to  know  their  precise  position  rela- 
tive to  this  movement,  those  who  intend  supporting  the  same  are 
urgently  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary,  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

(For  the  Committee)  II.  Harlanu,  Secretarj/, 
83,  Ilawkdcy  Road,  Stoke  Newbigton,  X. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Dear  Sir, — My  letter  to  which  ^Ir.  W.  E.  Debeiiham 
replied  in  your  last,  was  written  with  the  one  object  of  call- 
ing attention  to  a phase  of  this  question  that  is  generally 
neglected,  although  it  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
matter  to  the  practical  photographer.  I not  only  avoided 
passing  any  opinion  upon  the  theoretical  or  quasi- 
scientific  statements  that  I could  not  exclude  without 
destroying  the  sense  of  the  (juoted  extracts,  but  I specially 
said  that  we  were  not  bouml  to  accept  those  statements 
in  their  literal  fulness,  meaning  that  whether  we  accepted 
or  rejected  them  did  not  affect  the  question  from  that 
point  of  view  which  alone  I w’as  anxious  to  emphasise. 

If  bringing  forward  what  one  considers  to  be  a neglected 
aspect  of  a question,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  a strict 
neutrality  with  regard  to  other  considerations,  is  a want 
of  candour,  I must  jilead  guilty  to  the  charge  which  Mr. 
Debenham  suggests  in  his  letter.  My  express  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  compensate  in  a measure  for  what  may  be 
called  a want  of  candour  on  the  part  of  those  who  take  up 
the  theoretical  details  of  the  matter  to  the  total  neglect  of 
the  practical  side.  To  illustrate  this  point,  at  page  174  of 
the  present  volume,  Mr.  Debenham  is  stated  to  have  said — 
and  if  my  memory  is  correct  he  has  made  similar  state- 
ments often  before — “ that  by  introducing  spherical 
aberration  the  definition  wa.slow'ered  throughout.”  I con- 
sider that  such  statements  are  calculated  to  mislead  as  to 
the  meaning  of  their  author  unless  a proportional  lowering 
of  definition  is  intended  to  be  understood,  and  I do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Debenham  thinks  that  the  effect  is  pro- 
portional. 

But  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question  does  not  in  any 
sense  affect  the  only  point  that  I sought  to  substantiate, 
namely,  that  whatever  opinions  one  may  hold,  the  valuable 
and  important  fact  remains,  that  a large  number,  and 
])iobably  a large  majority,  of  those  portrait  photographers 
who  have  stood  out  conspicuously  as  exceptionably  able 
ai  tists,  have  highly  appreciated  instruments  that  possessed 
or  would  allow  of  the  production  of  a certain  amount  of 
spherical  aberration.  I am  as  candid  as  I know  how  to 
be  when  I say  to  photographers,  jiut  this  fact  on  one  side, 
put  on  the  other  side  any  theories  or  anything  else  what- 
ever that  you  may  choose,  and  then  do  as  you  prefer. 

It  will  doubtless  shock  some  people  to  hear  theories 
associated  with  opinions,  and  practical  results  with  facts  ; 
but  I have  passed  through,  and  I believe  beyond,  that 
mental  condition  that  regards  theories  as  facts,  and  prac- 
tical results  as  matters  of  opinion. 
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If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  notice  one  or  two  points  in 
Mr.  Debenham’s  letter,  though  they  only  remotely  affect 
the  one  point  that  I have  endeavoured  to  emphasise. 

Mr.  Debenham  says  : “ The  expression,  ‘ diffusion  of 
focus,’  is  itself  delusive  and  misleading.”  Now  the  optic- 
ally perfect  lens  (a  perfection  sought  after,  but  impossible 
to  attain)  gives  a sharp  representation  of  objects  in  one 
plane,  and  a blurred  representation  of  objects  in  all  other 
planes.  Jdut  when  spherical  aberration  is  present,  the 
focal  point  of  the  outer  zone  of  the  lens  is  separated  a 
little  from  the  focal  point  of  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  a 
point  upon  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens  instead  of  being 
reproduced  as  a point,  is  reproduced  as  a line  upon  the 
principal  axis  ; the  focal  point  is  lengthened  out,  scattered, 
or  diffused.  I cannot  conceive  a better  expression  for  this 
effect  than  “ diffusion  of  focus,”  though  I admit  that  the 
expression  has  not  always  been  translated  in  this  way,  and 
that,  like  most  verbal  formula;,  it  has  led  to  some  mis- 
understanding. 

In  the  Photographic  Nkws  for  18G7,  page  22.  J.  II- 
Dallmeyer  is  reported  to  have  said  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Deben- 
ham), that  “ by  reference  to  practical  illustrations,  he 
would  find  that  by  such  diffusion  objects  in  planes  wide 
apart  were  defined  better,  not  simply  relatively,  but  .abso- 
lutely.” This  is  a distinct  appeal  to  experiment,  but 
.1.  T.  Grubb  combatted  the  statement  on  theoretical 
grounds,  and  with  di.agrams.  Mr.  Debenham  has  chosen 
to  accept  Grubb’s  doctrines  rather  than  D.allraeyer’s  ex- 
periments. I will  not  pretend  to  judge  between  two  such 
eminent  opticians,  but  merely  remark  that  it  is  a difficult 
question  to  settle  by  means  of  diagr.ains,  because  the  circle 
of  confusion  is  not  equally  illuminated  when  spherical 
aberration  is  present. 

I do  not  see  that  Mr.  Debenham’s  remarks  in  any  way 
qualify  what  I quoted  concerning  Petzval’s  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  occasional  usefulness  of  spherical  aberration. 
Mr.  Debenham  suggests  that  Lake  Price  spoke  in  praise 
of  Dallmeyer’s  diffusion  of  focus  lenses  because  he  had 
“ been  told  that  the  lens  possessed”  a certain  power.  This 
is  a gratuitous  assumption  which  needs  no  reply  from  me. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Debenham  talks  of  sharpness  as  if  it 
were  an  .absolute  quality,  and  I think  this  is  mislead- 
ing. Photographic  sharpness  is  only  blurring  or  con- 
fusion reduced  to  a practically  negligible  amount.  The 
most  perfect  of  slow  lenses  with  the  smallest  of  dia- 
phragms will  give  a very  perceptible  lack  of  sharpness 
tow.ards  the  edges  of  its  field.  The  most  perfect  lens  will 
give  its  nearest  approximation  to  sh.arpness  only  in  the 
reproduction  of  one  point  out  of  a number  of  points  at 
different  distances  from  the  lens.  In  photography, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  we  have  more  to  do  with  blurring 
than  with  sharpness,  and  if  a little  v.ariation  in  the  nature 
of  the  bluiTing  is  found  to  be  adv<ant.ageous  while  the 
theory  indicates  that  it  ought  to  be  detrimental,  then,  as  I 
said  before,  it  would  be  well  to  amend  the  theory. — I am, 
&c.,  CuArMAN  Jones. 

DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — The  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  your 
columns  leaves  Mr.  Dallmeyer  in  a position  requiring 
extrication.  In  pamphlets  publi-ahed  by  him  he  treats  of 
lenses  “capable  of  adjustment  for  diffusion  of  focus  as 
a means  of  securing  depth  of  focus,”  and  states  that  his 
patent  lenses  “ afford  the  means,  by  the  simple  turning  of 
a screw,  of  obtaining  greater  equality  or  depth  of  defini- 
tio  .” 

nr.  Debenham  implies  in  your  columns  that  the  above 
statements  are  incorrect,  and  that  “ confusion  of  focus, 
partial  destruction,  or  deterioration  of  focus,”  would  be 
more  correct  than  “ diffusion  of  focus.” 

I suppose  that  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Debenham 
applies  to  the  patent  lenses  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  viz.,  “ that 
greater  distinctness  in  out-of -focus  planes  is  not  obtained 


ty  sacrificing  sharpness  at  the  focus  itself,”  and  in  fact  by 
attempting  to  do  so  “ sharpness  is  dimmed  throughout.” 
It  is  not  even  to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Dallraeyer’s 
patent  lenses  have  the  power  of  dimming  the  focus  itself 
without  further  dimming  the  “ out-of -focus  planes.”  In 
fact,  one  is  at  a loss  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  patent 
lenses  over  other  lenses. 

I purchased  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  patent  lenses,  as  others 
have  doubtlessly  done,  in  full  confidence  in  his  published 
statements.  Either  Mr.  Debenham  libels,  or  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer is  liable.  I do  not  think  that  caveat  emptor  would 
relieve  the  latter. 

I will  own  that  if  I were  cross- questioned  I should  say 
that  I believed, by  experience,  that  the  patent  lenses  in  ques- 
tion have  advantages  of  equ.alising  focus,  and  that  I do  not 
regret  my  purchase  ; but  I certainly  should  not  h.ave  jnir- 
chased  the  lens  if  the  correspondence  .alluded  to  had  pre- 
viously appeared.  So  I think  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  should 
now  come  to  the  fore. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Chester  .Tervis, 
Place  Charles  Felix  1,  Nice,  April  2nd. 


f roccccbings  of  Soruths. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  technical  meeting  of  this  .Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  27th  ult , Captain  Abney,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

F.  W.  Donkin,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  showed  an  Ether  Saturator 
on  Ives’s  principle. 

\V.  H.  Prestwich  handed  round  a printing  frame  for  opals  .and 
transparency  printing ; a spring  pressing  ag.ainst  the  edge  of  the 
negative  held  it  in  place  ag.ainst  the  opposite  rabbet.  The  plate 
if  of  the  same  size,  was  held  in  a similar  manner,  but  to 
accommodate  smaller  plates,  there  was  a back  covered  with  gutta- 
percha, by  warming  which  it  was  stated  that  the  plate  could  be 
fixed  and  maintained  in  any  desired  position  against  the  negative. 
The  two  parts  of  the  press  were  fitted  together  by  three  studs 
on  the  one  part  working  into  corresponding  openings  on  the 
other  h.alf. 

It  was  suggested  by  a member  that  gutta-parcha  soon  loses 
its  power  of  adhesion,  and  E.  Clifton  said  that  a good  medium 
for  the  purpose  would  be  a composition  of  gelatine  .and  glycerine, 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  chromograph  or  hectograph  copying 
method.  Such  a mixture  succeeded  very  well,  spread  on  paper, 
as  a backing  for  gelatine  plates  to  prevent  halation. 

B.  J.  Edwards  showed  some  prints  on  salted  paper  ; one 
advantage  claimed  for  this  mode  of  printing  was  the  matt  surface 
which  was  given,  and  another  was  that  by  printing  on  paper 
larger  than  the  negative,  and  shielding  the  margins  during 
exposure,  mounting  could  be  dispensed  with. 

F.  Bedford  then  read  a paper  on  “ Orthochromatic  Photo- 
graphy,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed  that  orthochromatic 
effects  were  seen  to  most  advantage  when  soluble  silver  was 
present  in  the  film.  Braun,  of  Dornacb,  when  photographing  the 
paintings  in  the  National  Gallery,  used  wet  collodion.  The 
speaker’s  first  experiment  had  not  proved  successful,  the  samples 
of  eosine  with  which  he  had  worked  being  unsuited  for  the 
purpose,  and  contaminated  by  soluble  chloride.  Since  he  had 
used  erythrosin  prepared  by  Mr.  Arnold  Spiller,  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  desired  results.  As  to  the  conflicting  views  held 
regarding  the  action  of  the  sensitisers,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  chemical  theory  to  require  that  a salt 
should  be  formed  previous  to  the  action  of  the  light.  He  con- 
sidered it  against  this  theory  that  films  treated  with  potassium 
bichromate  did  not  lose  their  colour  sensitiveness.  Erythrosine 
sensitised  very  well  for  the  green,  but  methyl  violet  and  cyanine, 
particularly  the  latter,  sensitised  for  red,  and  the  use  of  one  of 
the  latter  substances  was  necessary  if  the  emulsion  wa-s  to  be 
rendered  sensitive  to  that  part  of  the  spectrum.  Although  these 
substances  rendered  the  emulsion  sensitive  for  the  colours  men- 
tioned, blue  was  still  somewhat  too  active,  and  to  keep  this  colour 
back  in  due  proportion  to  the  others,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
colour  screen.  For  this  purpose  he  had  tried  a plate  of  uranium 
glass,  which  was  very  powerful  in  keeping  back  the  fluorescent 
rays ; but  for  general  use  he  preferred  collodion  coloured  with 
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turmeric.  This  collodion  he  had  used  on  the  plau  suggested  by 
Mr.  Debenham,  i.e.,  had  coated  therewith  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lens.  The  efl’ect  of  this  coloured  screen  on  the  exposure  was 
that  with  the  orthochromatic  plate,  three  times  as  long  time  had 
to  be  given,  whilst  with  an  ordinary  plate  the  exposure  was  in- 
creased about  one  hundred  times.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams  in  colour,  and  by  photographs  of  these  diagrams  taken 
on  ordinary  and  orthochromatised  plates,  with  and  without  the 
yell  }w  screen. 

B.  J.  Edwards  said  that  orthochromatic  or  isochromatic 
photography  had  not  made  the  progress  that  was  expected. 
He  still,  however,  firmly  believed  that  the  time  would  come 
when  we  should  no  more  think  of  using  ordinary  plates,  than 
of  returning  to  the  use  of  collodion.  In  copying  subjects  where 
there  was  much  blue,  a yellow  screen  must  be  used  to  get  any 
marked  result,  but  with  ordinary  work  it  was  not  necessary. 
He  did  not  think  that  we  need  represent  red  lighter  than  blue. 
The  ray  most  used  was  the  yellow  ray.  He  did  not  consider 
that  there  w.as  equal  advantage  gained  when  the  isochromatising 
solution  was  applied  after  the  emulsion  was  made.  He  wished 
particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  method  of  making  the 
emulsion  itself  isochromatic.  He  ha<l  never  succeeded  in  making 
bath  plates  that  would  keep.  The  isochromatic  compound 
should  be  formed  in  the  first  instance.  He  had  produced 
crystals  of  the  compound  of  silver  and  eosine.  He  considered 
that  eosine  acted  as  sensiti/.iug  to  yellow  and  green,  and  that 
in  order  to  render  less  sensitive  to  blue,  the  screen  must  be  used. 
He  had  not  long  since  sent  some  plates  to  India,  for  the  use  of 
a gentleman  who  required  to  photograph  snow-covered  moun- 
tains which  with  ordinary  plates  would  not  come  out  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  against  the  blue  sky  ; but  on  these  plates  the 
sky  came  darker,  and  so  allowed  the  snowy  lights  to  show 
against  it. 

F.  W.  Donkin  said  that  in  his  experience  of  photographing 
snow-covered  mountains,  the  blue  sky  had  come  too  dark, 
rather  than  too  light. 

The  Chairman’s  e.xperience  had  been  similar  to  Mr.  Donkin’s. 

J.  R.  Qotz  showed  some  photographs  taken  on  plates  made 
by  Obernetter’s  process,  in  which  aniline  dyes,  erythrosine,  and 
cyanine  were  mixed  with  the  silver. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Bedford  thought  that  there  was 
a chemical  compound.  He  was  not  going  to  quarrel  with  that  : 
supposition.  The  dye  really  became  a developer,  and  when  acted 
on  by  light,  developed  a small  portion  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
in  contact  with  it.  Vogel’s  idea  of  optical  sensitizing  was  against 
every  known  law  of  physics.  It  assumed  that  more  work  could 
be  got  out  of  a ray  than  was  in  it.  You  might  as  well  bslieve  in 
perpetual  motion.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a really  ortho- 
chromatic plate.  All  attempts  were  merely  approximations  to 
that  condition.  The  best  way  of  utilising  ready  prepared  ordin- 
ary plates,  was  by  coating  them  with  dyed  varnish  or  collodion  ; 
but  on  the  whole  he  preferred  varnish.  The  coating  was  removed 
with  spirit  before  development.  In  the  ease  of  cyanine  there 
could  not  be  chemical  combination,  but  there  was  what  was  called 
a “ lake  ” action.  He  (the  Chairman)  claimed  to  be  the  first 
who  had  made  orthochromatic  plates  without  dye.  The  process 
he  had  described  before  the  Royal  Society  some  twelve  years  ago, 
and  would  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body. 

W.  E.  Debknham  enquired  whether  in  the  varnish  and  collodion 
coated  plates  described  by  the  Chairman,  ammonia  had  been 
used. 

The  Chairman  replied  th.at  the  experiments  had  been  made 
both  with  and  without  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  both  had 
been  successful. 

W.  England  said  that  formerly,  with  the  collodion  and  bath 
process,  to  render  colours  more  perfectly,  he  had  used  a collodion 
containing  six  grains  of  bromide  and  two  grains  of  iodide  to  the 
ounce. 

A Member  used  a di  iphragm  divided  so  as  to  carry  a film  of 
yellow  collodion,  but  he  found  that  it  destroyed  the  sharpness 
of  the  im.age.  He  had  not  tried  coating  the  lens  with  coloured 
collodion  as  recommended. 

B.  J.  Edwards  said  that  there  must  have  been  reticulation  in 
the  collodion  to  cause  loss  of  sharpness.  He  bad  not  found  any 
loss  of  definition  to  arise  from  the  use  of  coloured  medium. 

T.  Bolas  enquired  whether  the  last  speaker  could  give 
particulars  of  the  separating  power  of  the  lens  with  which  no 
loss  was  occasioned  by  the  use  of  a medium. 

B.  J.  Edwards  could  not. 

J.  Hubert  said  that  he  had  used  collodion  on  the  lens  two 
years  ago,  as  the  vehicle  for  holding  the  colour. 


T.  Bolas  said  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  kno  w whether 
anyone  besides  Mr.  Edwards  had  found  the  definition  of  a lens 
to  be  uninjured  when  using  a flexible  diaphragm. 

B J.  Edwards  said  that  the  definition  was  practically  as 
good  ; there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  it . 

S.  A.  Webber  used  a film  of  collodion  between  the  sides  of 
the  diaphragm.  He  thought  it  sufficiently  good  to  pass  muster. 

F.  Bedford,  in  replying,  said  that  the  chemical  theory  was 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  case  of  those  dyes  upon  which  the 
light  had  no  action.  Colourless  sensitizers  might  exist.  In  all 
that  he  used  with  any  success  the  emulsion  retaineil  a trace  of 
the  colour  of  the  dye.  When  that  last  trace  of  colour  had  been 
removed  there  had  been  no  orthochromatic  properties  left. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  usual  monthly  meeting  in  April 
would  be  held  on  the  17th  (the  third  Tuesday),  and  not  on  the 
second  Tuesday,  as  usual ; and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Photoorai'Iiers’  Benevolent  Association. 

After  the  usual  opening  business  on  March  15th,  E.  G.  Platt, 
M.  N.  Smith,  Q.  W.  Tottem,  and  W.  M.  Garner  were  elected 
members  of  the  Associ.atiou.  F.  Hambly,  of  Gi),  Upper  Lewes 
Road,  Brighton,  was  elected  hon.  local  secretary  for  that  district. 
W.  F.  Benham  was  appointed  honorary  solicitor  to  the  Associ- 
ation. 

On  March  22nd,  J.  Davey,  186,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow, 
was  appointed  hon.  local  secretary  for  Glasgow,  and  Herbert  Fry, 
Kingston-ou-Th,ames,  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

On  March  29th,  H.  Kruger  (Huddersfield)  and  A.  Price 
(London)  having  been  elected  members,  the  meeting  considered 
two  applications  for  assistance,  and  made  grants  in  both  cases 
as  the  circumstances  required. 

The  Committee  now  being  prepared  to  take  action  in  the  pro- 
posed “ Orphan  Fund,”  it  was  decided  to  make  an  appeal  for 
support  through  the  columns  of  the  various  photographic 
journals.  (See  letter  to  the  Editor.)  It  is  hoped  by  this  pub- 
licity being  given,  that  success  will  be  assured.  Dmations  will 
be  acknowledged  in  this  journal. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  inst.,  W.  Eng- 
land in  the  chair. 

A paper  was  read  by  W.  M.  Ashman  on  the  “ New  Transferro- 
type Paper  ” (see  p.  214)  recently  introduced  by  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  and  Film  Company.  During  the  reading  of  the  paper  the 
process  was  illustrated  by  the  exposure  and  stripping  of  several 
films. 

W.  Bedford  said  from  the  name  he  concluded  it  referred  to 
an  old  well-known  process.  Several  members  were  of  the  same 
opinion. 

J.  Jackson  exhibited  finished  specimens  of  the  transferrotype, 
both  on  paper  and  opal  glass  ; also  lantern  transparencies.  He 
said  equally  black  images  could  be  obtained  with  the  pyro  de- 
veloper as  with  ferrous  oxalate.  The  lantera  slides  shown  had 
been  developed  with  pyro.  A warm  tone,  if  desired,  could  be 
obtained  by  bleaching  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  with 
ammonia.  Parchment  paper  formed  a very  good  support  on 
which  to  transfer  the  films. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  over-printed  pictures  could  be  re- 
duced. 

J.  Jackson  said  the  ordinary  methods  employed  for  reducing 
negatives  he  belisved  would  apply  equally  well  to  this  process. 

VV.  M.  Ashman  said  he  was  not  aware  that  parchment  paper 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  A transfer,  however,  could  be 
made  on  to  any  surface  not  greasy. 

A.  Haddon  believed  that  parchment  papsr  was  more  likely 
to  expand  than  the  ordinary  kinds  of  p.aper,  consequently  the 
distortion  would  be  greater. 

J.  Jackson  said  he  had  given  preference  to  it  only  after  trying 
several  other  kinds  of  paper,  one  of  its  advantages  being  that 
from  its  transparency  the  image  could  be  seen  in  laying  it  down 
for  transfer. 

W.  M.  Ash.man  said  an  objection  might  be  made  to  the  reversal 
j of  the  image.  In  this  case  double  transfer  could  be  employed 
I equally  as  well. 

\V.  11.  Prestwich  remarked  that  no  one  need  be  without 
that  useful  adjunct  to  the  dark-room — a rocking  apparatus. 
This  could  be  readily  made  at  a cost  of  less  than  one  penny.  He 
showed  a contrivance  he  used  for  the  purpose  which  answered 
capitally.  It  consisted  simply  of  a piece  of  wood  of  sufficient 
size  for  the  developing  tray  to  rest  upon.  Nails  driven  a short 
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distance  into  the  board  near  the  edge  of  two  of  its  sides  in  a 
line  with  each  other,  formed  pivots  upon  which  the  board 
rocked  ; to  a small  screw-eye  screwed  into  the  centre  of  the 
board  is  attached  a piece  of  string  carrying  a weight,  the  string 
passing  through  a hole  or  slot  in  the  table  or  bench  upon  which 
the  rocking  apparatus  is  placed. 

J.  Zaehssdorf  used  a similar  contrivance  ; it  would  rock  for 
five  minutes  without  attention. 

This  being  a lantern  night,  a large  collection  of  transparencies 
were  projected  on  the  screen,  contributed  by  Mr.  Cembrino,  I 
collodio- bromide  and  gelatine-bromide;  L.  Medland,  gelatiuo- j 
bromide  ; J.  Jackson,  transferrotype  ; and  P.  L.  Turner,  who  I 
exhibited  a series  of  coloured  slides  chiefly  albumen. 

Referring  to  coloured  slides  P.  L.  Turner  said  his  experience 
extended  over  a period  of  sixteen  years.  Paiuters  of  hard- 
drawn  8li<les  were  now  decidedly  in  the  minority.  The  slides 
shown  had  not  been  selected  as  sjrecimens  of  his  skill,  but 
were  some  he  had  on  hand  at  the  time. 

W.  M.  Ashman  remarked  that  few  were  aware  of  the  large 
number  of  coloured  slides  that  were  stocked,  and  constantly 
sent  out  for  exhibition.  He  believe  1 a great  many  audiences 
preferred  coloured  slides  to  plain  photographs. 

J.  Zaehnsdork  thought  the  great  fault  of  c.doured  slides  was 
that  the  colour  was  put  on  too  thickly. 

P.  L.  Turner  said  his  aim  wa.s  to  get  his  colours  as  trans- 
parent as  poosible  ; the  thickness  of  the  colour  on  the  slide  was 
then  of  not  so  much  consequence. 

W.  F.  Benham  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


Photographic  Society  op  Philadelphia. 

A MEETING  of  the  Society  was  held  March  7th,  President  Graff 
in  the  chair. 

The  Coramitttee  on  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  reported  that 
it  had  receive!  and  exhibited  the  slides  sent  by  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  and  the  Boston  Camera 
Club,  and  had  now  on  hand  to  be  shown  those  from  the  Brooklyn 
Camera  Club  and  the  200  sent  by  the  Camera  Club  of  London, 
a selection  from  which  would  be  shown  at  the  Conversational 
meeting  March  21st. 

Representatives  from  the  various  Societies  in  the  Interchange 
held  a conference,  which  adopted  the  following  regulations  for 
the  organization  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  : — 

Name. — The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  called  The 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

Object. — The  object  of  the  organization  shall  be  to  promote 
interest  in  photography  through  the  medium  of  lantern  slides, 
by  arranging  for  regular  interchanges  of  the  work  of  the  different 
clubs  between  each  other,  and  exchanges  jointly  with  the  clubs 
of  England. 

Membership. — The  members  of  this  association  shall  consist  of 
the  following  nine  photographic  associations,  to  wit ; Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Club,  The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
York,  The  Brooklyn  Ciraara  Club,  The  Boston  Camera  Club, 
The  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers’  Society,  The  Cincinnati 
Camera  Club,  The  St.  Lauis  Association  of  Amateur  Photo- 
graphers, and  the  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club. 

The  membership  miy  be  iucre.ased  at  any  time  by  a vote  of 
the  maj  irity  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Any 
applicant  for  membership  shall  submit  with  its  application  a set 
of  not  leas  than  fifty  slides  made  by  its  own  members.  Any 
member  of  the  Interchange  desiring  to  withdraw  from  member- 
ship shall  notify  the  manager  on  or  before  the  20th  of  February 
of  each  year. 

Board  of  Direclws- — Each  coistituent  society  shall,  at  its 
first  regular  meeting  in  March,  1 888,  and  at  its  first  regular 
meeting  in  January  of  e.ach  year  thereafter,  elect  one  of  its 
mem'oers  as  a deleg.ite.  These  delegates,  when  elected,  shall 
constitute  a Board  of  Directors. 

On  the  1st  of  April  in  the  year  1888,  and  on  the  1st  of  March 
in  every  year  thereafter,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  organize  by 
electing,  either  at  a meeting  called  for  that  purpose  or  by  cor- 
respondence, as  shall  be  deemed  best,  a manager  and  two  assis- 
tants, who  shall  together  constitute  the  Executive  Committee 
of  said  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
determine  the  number  of  elides  to  be  contributed  to  the  Inter- 
change each  year  ; they  shall  formulate  a system  of  rules 
governing  the  progress  of  the  slides  accepted  for  the  Inter- 
change, and  shall  decide  how  the  slides  to  be  sent  abroad  are  to 


be  chosen  ; also,  how  the  foreign  slides  received  in  exchange  shall 
be  divided. 

The  Committee  shall  issue  a call  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
May  of  each  year  for  contributions  of  slides  from  each  society, 
which  slides  must  be  shipped  to  the  manager  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  October  following. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  determine 
what  portion  of  the  slides  contributed  by  each  society  shall  be 
sent  on  the  eircuit.  If  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  sub- 
mitted by  any  one  society  be  thought  unworthy  of  exhibition,  the 
whole  number  submitted  shall  be  returned  to  the  society  sending 
them.  If  this  occurs  upon  two  successive  years  the  membership 
of  that  society  shall  cease. 

The  Committee  may  designate  some  topic  or  text  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  various  members  of  the  Interchange  for  that  year, 
and  may  specify  the  number  of  slides  and  the  amount  of  text 
to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  such  illustration.  In  case  of 
the  clubs  being  called  upon  to  illustrate  some  subject  connected 
with  descriptive  text  for  reading,  not  more  than  seventy-  five  per 
cent,  of  the  negative  and  slide  work  need  necessarily  be  that  of 
the  members  of  the  clubs  respectively. 

Sizes,  Mats,  and  Labels. — Slides  for  submission  to  the  Inter- 
change shall  not  vary  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from 
the  standard  size  of  three  and  one-fourth  inches  in  height  by 
four  inches  in  length,  the  picture  being  perpendicular  to  the 
four-inch  side  of  the  plate. 

The  diagonal  of  the  mat  opening  shall  not  exceed  four  and 
one-eighth  inches,  and  the  subject  shall  be  centred  on  the 
plate. 

Slides  shall  be  marked  as  follows  : The  subject-name  shall  be 
placed  on  the  right-hand  end  of  the  picture  as  you  look  at  the 
positive  in  its  proper  position,  and  a thumb  label  containing  the 
invoice  number  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  same. 

Slides  and  Negatives. — The  negatives  from  which  slides  are 
ni.ade  must  be  the  work  of  the  member  submitting  the  same, 
and  when  the  slide  is  not  also  the  member’s  work,  it  must  be  so 
stated. 

Dues. — Each  society  shall,  on  its  adoption  of  these  regulations, 
pay  to  the  manager  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Whenever  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  shall  be  reduced  to  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  each  society  shall  be  assessed  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars.  Each  society  shall  be  reimbursed,  from  the  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  manager,  for  its  expenses  incurred  in  the  ship- 
ment of  slides. 

Amendments. — Suggestions  for  amendments  to  these  regula- 
tions shall  be  made  in  writing  before  February  1st  of  each  year 
and  sent  to  the  manager. 

He  shall  submit  them  to  the  members  of  the  newly-elected 
Board  of  Directors  for  their  individual  consideration  by  the  15th 
of  March  following,  and  a vote  taken  thereon  by  correspondence 
(if  no  meeting  is  held) . 

If  a majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have  not  voted  in 
favour  by  the  15th  of  April  following,  the  amendment  shall  be 
declared  lust. 

This  Constitution  shall  he  considered  adopted  and  in  force 
when  it  has  been  ratified  by  not  less  than  five  of  the  societies 
herein  mentioned. 

Mr.  George  Bullock,  of  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,  is  hereby 
design.ated  to  cirry  out,  on  behalf  of  the  societies  represented, 
the  interchange  of  slides  now  in  progress,  and  is  also  authorized 
to  complete  the  organization  of  this  interchange. 

Joseph  H.  Burroughs  exhibited  two  of  the  new  Welsbach 
Incandescent  Gas  Burners.  The  mantles  were  those  intended 
to  produce  a white  light,  which  is  best  adapted  for  photographic 
use.  Mr.  Burroughs  also  showed  some  negatives  and  lantern 
slides  made  by  means  of  this  light.  The  negatives  were  copies 
of  engravings,  made  with  an  exposure  of  two  minutes.  Two 
burners  were  placed,  one  at  each  side  of  the  camera,  as  close  to 
the  engraving  as  possible  without  allowing  the  light  to  shine 
directly  in  the  lens.  Reflectors  were  used  to  concentrate  the 
light  on  the  picture.  The  stop  used  was  about  F-30.  For  the 
lantern  slides  made  from  these  negatives  an  exposure  of  five 
minutes  was  given,  with  F-IG  stops  on  Carbutt’s  A-12  lantern 
plates.  Hydrokinone  developer  was  used.  The  lights  showed 
attracted  great  interest  from  the  members,  and  many  questions 
were  asked  about  them.  It  was  stated  that  the  mantles  had 
stood  a test  of  over  1,000  hours.  The  lights  shown  were  not  of 
the  most  approved  form  made  by  the  company.  Those  now 
being  made,  and  which  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market,  are 
very  much  more  powerful.  They  will  be  made  in  various  sizes 
suitable  for  different  purposes, 
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Mr.  Bell  showed  a piece  of  ruby  glass  prepared  by  himself 
from  a formula  which  would  prove  valuable  to  photographers  so 
situated  that  the  regular  article  could  not  be  obtained.  150 
grains  of  Heinrich’s  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  6 ounces  water,  and 
3 grains  chloride  ammonium  added.  To  this  is  added  a solution 
of  30  grains  nitrate  of  silver  in  4 ounce  water.  A clean  piece  of 
glass  is  warmed  and  coated  with  the  gelatine  solution  at  a tem- 
perature of  100“’ F.  Once  ounce  of  the  emulsion  is  sufficient 
for  a 10  by  12  plate.  After  coating,  place  the  glass  on  a level 
marble  slab  or  glass  plate  to  set  and  dry.  When  dry  expose  to 
sunlight,  and  the  colour  will  change  to  a beautiful  orange  ruby 
exactly  suitable  for  dark  room  illumination. 

Mr.  Wood  referred  to  a recent  statement  by  President  Walker, 
of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  to  the 
effect  that  the  shape  of  the  diaphragm  opening,  whether  round 
or  square,  made  no  difference  in  the  resulting  picture.  He  sho  wed 
some  figure  pictures  in  which  the  background  was  out  of  focus. 
The  usual  round  spots  of  light  in  the  background  were  square 
in  the  pictures  shown,  this  being  the  shape  of  the  diaphragm 
opening  in  the  Hoover  shutter  used  in  making  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Wood  also  showed  two  instantaneous  pictures  made,  one 
during  a rain  storm,  and  one  when  snow  was  falling.  Both  were 
quite  successful,  but  neither  the  falling  raindrops  or  snowflakes 
appeared  in  the  prints  shown . 


SociETT  OF  Amateur  Photooraphers  op  New  York. 

The  regular  meeting  called  for  Tuesday  evening,  March  13th, 
was  so  slimly  attended,  owing  to  the  great  snow  blizzard  (only 
thirteen  being  present)  that  no  business  was  transacted.  After 
a short  informal  consultation,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  2 1st,  W.  H.  Walmslet,  of 
Philadelphia,  read  a paper  on  “ Photography,”  as  applied  to  the 
microscope  and  lantern  slide  making  in  connection  therewith. 
The  new  feature  spoken  of  in  the  apparatus  was  the  attachment 
of  a small  conical  bellows  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  into  which 
the  barrel  of  the  microscope  projected.  The  advantage  was  that 
the  bellows  readily  accommodated  the  movement  of  the  micro- 
scope barrel  in  focussing,  and  allowed  greater  freedom  in  moving 
the  whole  microseope  to  or  from  the  copying  camera.  Another 
improvement  was  the  use  of  Larger  milled  heads  on  the  micro- 
scope focussing  shafts,  which  enabled  the  operator,  in  manipu- 
lating the  focussing  cords  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  to  secure  a 
finer  focus.  As  a focussing  screen,  he  advised  the  use  of  heavy 
plate  glass  with  lines  scratched  on  the  surface  in  squares  on  the 
side  facing  the  lens.  He  found  this  more  effective  than  a 
slightly  exposed,  developed,  and  fixed  gelatine  plate.  In 
making  lantern  slides  he  preferred  the  method  of  reducing  in 
the  camera  to  contact,  but  failed  to  state  whether  he  used  day- 
light or  artificial  light  for  reducing.  He  illuminated  the  micro- 
scope object  for  making  negatives  with  a MacAllister  patent  kero- 
sine  lamp,  in  which  the  wicks  are  placed  horizontally  to  the  line 
of  light. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  paper,  which  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest,  about  a hundred  and  fifty  slides  of  microscopic 
objects  were  projected  on  the  screen  in  T.  T.  Eckert’s  Jr.  lantern, 
which  was  operated  by  himself  .and  Mr.  Singer.  M.any  of  the 
subjects  were  quite  interesting,  embracing  insects,  bacteria  so  fatal 
in  cholera,  sections  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  mineralogical  sub- 
jects, sections  of  the  hura.an  hair  and  skin,  mosses,  beautiful 
diatoms,  .and  many  other  varieties  of  sheila.  He  had  recently 
obtained  excellent  negatives  of  stained  and  coloured  specimens  on 
Carbutt’s  new  orthochromatic  plates,  and  exhibited  slides  from 
them  ; he  had  also  made  excellent  lantern  slides  by  means  of 
Eastman’s  transferrotype  paper.  Those  shown  were  extremely 
clear  and  brilliant.  He  used  both  the  pyro  and  oxalate  developers 
with  equal  success. 


®alk  in  t^e  Stnbio. 

Amateur  Photoobaphy  in  Ireland. — Last  week  we  referred 
to  the  announcement  of  the  Weekly  Freeman  as  to  a series  of 
articles  on  “ Amateur  Photography  ” toappe.ar  in  the  paper,  and 
the  first  of  the  series  is  published  in  the  issue  for  last  Saturday, 
March  21st,  a week  earlier  than  was  announced.  The  first  paper 
commences  by  alluding  to  Fenelon’s  fabulous  “ Visit  to  the  Isle 
of  Wonders,”  where  there  was  no  painter,  but  if  anyone  wanted 
to  procure  the  protrait  of  a friend,  a picture,  a beautiful  land- 
scape, or  any  other  object,  water  was  placed  in  great  basins,  the 
object  which  it  was  desired  to  paint  being  in  front  of  the  water. 


After  a time  the  water  froze  and  became  a mirror,  on  which  the 
image  permanently  remained.  The  beginner  is  recommended 
to  purchase  a small  or  rather  low-priced  set  to  begin  with,  and  is 
instructed  in  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  selecting 
the  apparatus  and  setting  it  up  for  use.  Altogether  the  first 
article  promises  well,  and  if  the  remainder  should  prove  to  be 
up  to  the  same  standard  the  series  will  be  well  worth  cutting  out 
for  reference  ; or  perhaps  they  may  be  reprinted  in  book  form. 

Sell’s  Dictionary  of  the  World’s  Press.— This  annual 
— now  eight  years  old — has  steadily  increased  in  size  ; the  issue 
before  us  being  so  large  as  to  weigh  six  pounds.  Besides  a 
comprehensive  list  of  publications,  with  advertising  i-ates  and 
other  particulars,  is  a series  of  articles  on  topics  of  interest  to 
journalists,  these  articles  being  written  by  well  known  experts  ; 
also  over  sixty  portraits  of  prominent  newspaper  men,  many  of 
those  portraits  being  from  phototypic  blocks.  The  price  is  two 
shillings. 

Dry  Plates  and  Chemical  List  from  M.vwson  and  Swan. 
— From  this  firm  we  have  received  for  notice  a large  package 
containing  a liberal  supply  of  the  various  sizes  and  kinds  of 
plates  they  manufacture,  and  we  have  to  congratulate  them  upon 
excellence  of  manufacture,  not  only  as  regards  the  emulsion 
itself,  but  also  .as  to  the  coating  of  the  plates  and  packing.  We 
do  not  review  samples  of  plates  in  the  ordinary  course,  as  plates 
cannot  be  judged  with  the  same  certainty  as  books  or  apparatus, 
because  the  success  of  an  individual  with  any  given  plates 
depends  much  upon  his  experience  with  those  particular  plates. 
Mawsou  and  Swan  also  send  some  excellent  samples  of  bromide 
positive  paper,  and  a comprehensive  list  of  chemicals — a list 
including  many  of  the  rarer  articles  which  are  not  ordinarily 
obtainable  from  the  photographic  stock  dealer. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  April  11th 
will  be  “ Copying.” 


(Dornsponiifnts. 

Communications  intonded  for  the  Kditor.  and  b'.oks  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  ani  addressed.  “ The  Editor,  PiiuTooatpiiic  Xkws, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;"  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “ Piper  and  Carter,  Fiiotooraphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.’’ 

S.  G.  Yerburt.— If  really  different  from  those  which  have 
appeared,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  particulars. 

F.  Collins. — The  only  work  of  the  kind  is  the  “ Photographer’s 
Indispensable  Hand-book,”  published  by  Iliffe,  of  Coventry. 

W.  Linn. — 1 and  2.  For  ‘‘minims”  read  “grains.”  3.  It  will 
not  keep  indefiuifely,  but  slowly  deteriorates.  Still,  you  need 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  after  it  has  been  made  up  for  ii  week. 

J.  Brooks. — 1.  Oil  silk  is  the  most  suitable  material.  2.  There  is 
an  “India-Rubber  Trade  Journal,”  aud  we  think  the  price  is6d. 
monthly. 

Index. — We  hear  that  .Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  contem- 
plate the  issue  of  something  of  the  kind,  but  have  received  no 
particul.ars. 

T.  Carrington. — 1.  One  principal  reason  is  that  he  got  into 
trouble  by  puffing  a piece  of  apparatus  which  be  had  not  seen  ; 
indeed,  which  never  existed.  2.  Wo  cannot  inform  you. 
3.  The  addition  of  alcohol  is  generally  neces.-arv,  but  seldom  more 
than  half  a drachm  to  cich  ounce  is  required.  4.  If  carefully 
used,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  iu  exactly  following  the  outline. 

II.  COLEBHOOK. — Thank  you  for  the  short  paper,  which  shall  be 
put  in  band. 

U.  G.  L. — See  the  Year-Book. 

T.  C.— Certainly  a very  disgraceful  pieeeof  trade  boycotting,  but 
just  such  as  one  might  expect  from  a commercialist  of  the  present 
dav.  We  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter. 

R.  M.  S.  Stevvart. — 1.  A tin  screen  will  answer  the  purpose  if  so 
arranged  as  to  thoroughly  fence  off  the  light,  aud  a small  Fletcher’s 
burner  will  serve.  2.  They  are  very  satisfactory. 

FI.  J.  Farlie. — Obtain  a summons  at  tho  County  Court  for  the 
return  of  the  money. 
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TOWARDS  ORTHOCHROMATIO  PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  THE  COLOURED  SCREEN. 

Orthochromatio  photography  is  an  ideal  towards  which 
we  are  making  step  after  step,  each  step  having,  in 
general,  reference  to  the  equivalent  reproduction  of  some 
particular  tint  or  set  of  tints  ; and  among  those  who  have 
recently  laboured,  more  especially  on  the  chemical  side  of 
the  question,  may  be  mentioned  Abney,  Bothamley,  Ives, 
Oberuetter,  Vogel,  and  Waterhouse  ; although — as  is  usual 
in  such  cases — a commercialist  who  has  purchased  a 
patent  assumes  a lordly  position  as  regards  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  working  method  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
labours  of  those  who  labour  only  in  the  interest  of  know- 
ledge and  progress. 

Now  there  are  two  sides  of  orthochromatio  photography 
— the  chemical  side  as  bearing  upon  the  composition  of  the 
plate,  and  the  optical  side,  as  bearing  on  the  use  of  coloured 
screens  or  other  use  of  coloured  lights  ; and  although  much 
progress  has  been  made  of  late  on  the  chemical  side,  com- 
paratively little  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a century  on  the  optical  side. 

The  coloured  screen  for  orthochromatic  photography  was, 
we  believe,  never  definitely  proposed  until  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  use  of  the  yellow  screen  was  set  forth  in  a 
leader  which  appeared  in  the  Photographic  Nf.ws  on 
October  15th,  1858. 

This  leader  was  headed  “ On  Copying  Paintings  by 
Means  of  Photography,”  and  it  commences  by  expressing 
considerable  doubt  whether  the  problem  of  obtaining  a 
true  representation  of  a painting  will  ever  be  realised— a 
doubt  which  one  might  just  as  emphatically  express  now 
that  thirty  years  have  elapsed. 

The  article  in  question  goes  on  to  point  out  how  it  is 
“ possible  to  obtivin  far  more  correct  copies  of  paintings 
than  are  usually  met  with,”  and  here  are  the  directions ; 
“ The  collodion  should  not  be  iodized,  but  hromized,  with 
four  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  an  ounce  of  plain 
collodion  ; and  the  lens,  which  must  have  a sheet  of  yellow 
glass  close  in  front  of  it,  should  be  a portrait  combination 
working  with  full  aperture,  as  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
feeble  rays  which  alone  can  filter  through  the  yellow  glass 
will  be  enormous,  even  when  a picture  is  illuminated  as 
perfectly  as  possible.” 

Other  parts  of  the  article  in  question  deal  with  the  effect 
of  using  in  front  of  the  lens  a cell  containing  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  and  detail  experiments  with  several 
thicknesses  of  yellow  glass  in  front  of  the  lens,  a constant 
improvement — as  regards  approximation  to  truth — being 
noticed  as  the  number  of  thicknesses  of  yellow  glass  was 
increased,  until  the  bad  keeping  qualities  of  the  collodion 
plate  brought  the  experiment  to  a limit. 

Considering  that  photographers  sometimes  enter  into 
discussions  a.s  to  who  first  introduced  the  yellow  screen, 


and  in  doing  so  only  mention  those  who  have  worked  with 
it  during  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the 
personal  credit  of  this  first  great  step  towards  ortho- 
chromatic photography  to  William  Crookes,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Photographic  News  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  article  in  question  was  written. 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
attach  more  importance  to  the  screen  than  to  the  plates  as 
a means  towards  orthochromatic  representation,  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  are  now  many  plates  in  the 
market  which  give  excellent  results  when  used  in  con- 
junction with  a suitable  yellow  screen,  and  the  photo- 
grapher who  has  occasion  to  copy  a painting  only 
occasionally,  need  seldom  do  more  than  use  a yellow  screen. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  what  sort  of  a yellow 
screen  is  most  suitable  ; and  to  begin  with,  we  unhesitat- 
ingly refer  to  the  loose  film  of  coloured  collodion  or  gela- 
tine as  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  arrangements,  as  it 
invariably  lowers  the  defining  powers  of  the  lens,  and  usu- 
ally reduces  the  defining  power  of  a high-cla.ss  objective 
to  the  standard  of  the  lowest  grade  of  cheap  French 
instruments. 

For  certain  classes  of  work — the  every-day  portrait 
routine  of  the  ordinary  portraitist,  and  the  copying  of  a 
certain  class  of  pictures — this  may,  perhaps,  be  no  very 
material  disadvantage — indeed,  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
it  is  a positive  advantage  ; but  it  is  quite  the  exception  to 
have  a loose  film  so  perfect  and  so  uniformly  stretched 
as  not  to  render  the  taking  of  a negative  suited  for  con- 
siderable enlargement,  or  for  the  finer  mechanical  pro- 
cess, altogether  an  impossibility  when  it  is  used. 

A film  of  coloured  collodion  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  objective  is  generally  far  more  satisfactory,  and  if  care 
is  taken  to  use  a collodion  which  dries  with  a bright  hard 
surface,  and  the  coating  is  uniform,  the  defining  power  of 
the  objective  is— as  far  as  our  observations  go — absolutely 
unaffected.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  being 
repeatedly  coating  the  surface  of  a lens  and  clearing  the 
film  off,  as  the  polish  must  suffer  somewhat  at  each  opera- 
tion ; therefore  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  use  a separate 
tinted  glass,  which  may  be  placed  before  the  lens,  behind 
it,  or  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  diaphragm  ; and  if  this 
tinted  (yellow)  glass  is  of  good  quality,  and  optically 
worked  so  that  the  faces  shall  be  flat  and  parallel,  the  use 
of  the  screen  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  separating  power 
of  the  lens.  Such  screens  might  be  furnished,  with  the 
lenses,  by  the  opticians  at  a moderate  coat,  but  at  present 
they  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  inordinately  expensive. 
It  is  true  that  if  a person  who  has  knowledge  as  to  how  to 
select  a good  piece  of  glass  spends  a long  time  hunting 
through  th»  stock  of  a glass  dealer,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  tj  1 04. ..  piece  of  yellow  glass  which  is  very  much 
better  than  a loose  film,  or  a piece  of  patent  plate  which 
can  be  advantageously  coated  with  collodion,  and  used  as 
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a screen  ; but  there  is  a considerable  element  of  chance 
about  the  transaction. 

We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  received  for  notice 
samples  of  flat  glass  suitable  for  use  as  screens  from  J. 
E.  Gotz,  of  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  who  is 
known  as  being  agent  for  orthochromatic  plates  in  London 
— glass  which,  though  not  surfaced  and  parallelised  to  the 
utmost  limit  possible,  is  nevertheless  quite  exact  enough  for 
photographic  work,  even  when  a negative  is  to  be  used  in 
making  an  enlargement.  The  pieces  sent  ai-e  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  yellow  glass  of  this  size  can,  we  are 
informed,  be  sold  at  so  low  a price  as  three  shillings. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

BY  W.  H.  WHEELER. 

The  lenses  which  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  contrived  with  a 
view  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  desired  a more 
equal  softness  in  large  portraits  than  variations  of  conju- 
gate focus  will  allow  in  a perfectly  corrected  combination, 
have  now  been  before  the  photographic  world  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  yet  we  seem  as  far  as  ever  from 
unanimity  in  our  appreciation  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  them.  It  need  surprise  no  one  that  tastes  should  differ, 
but  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory  that  the  theory  should  still 
be  matter  of  dispute.  This,  however,  cannot  easily  be 
helped.  The  case  is  one  in  which  mathematical  demon- 
stration becomes  less  convincing  the  more  confidently  it  is 
pressed,  for  theory  c,an  hardly  grasp  all  the  conditions  of 
the  case.  The  visual  effect  of  a small  amount  of  spherical 
aberration  in  an  uncorrected  lens  seems  to  differ  from  that 
of  a small  balance  left  in  the  correction  of  large  original 
aberrations — probably  from  a difference  in  the  resulting 
phenomena  of  interference.  This  is  probably  also  one  cause 
of  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  effect  of  aberration 
shown  in  a reflecting  or  refracting  telescope  respectively. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  different  effect  of  under-exposure 
with  wet  collodion  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  gelatine 
plate.  And  it  is  not  probable  (indeed  the  reverse  is 
pretty  certain)  that  the  photographic  effect  of  aberration 
strictly  resembles  the  visu.al.  In  the  latter  the  difference 
shown  on  examination  with  a high  and  a low  magnifying 
power  is  remarkable  ; while  the  same  kind  of  difference  is 
not  seen  when  an  image  formed  by  an  aplanatic  lens  is 
simply  out  of  focus.  Let  us  try  to  approach  the  subject 
more  closely. 

It  is  conceded  at  once  that  with  an  imperfectly  corrected 
lens  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  real  focus  at  alt  ; 
while  with  a j)erfectly  corrected  one,  no  actu.al  depth 
of  focus  can  really  exist.  But  as  practically  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  every  jdiotograjihic  image  con- 
si.sts  of  jioints,  which,  though  not  perfectly  sharp, 
are  yet  suiliciently  so  to  give  us  a i)leasing  picture,  we  may 
dismiss  .altogether  the  (piestion  of  absolute  focus,  .and  con- 
sider only  what  difference  may  exist  between  the  appro.xi- 
mate  distinctness  of  an  im.age  formed  on  the  one  hand  b)’ 
such  circles  of  confusion  as  represent  points  simply  out  of 
focus,  or  on  the  other  by  what  are  called  “ circles  of  aber- 
ration.” Oblique  errors  we  h.ad  better  set  aside,  as  their 
consideration  would  only  confuse  the  subject  before  u.s. 

We  will  first  suppose  our  lens  to  be  accurately  corrected 
— in  which  case  the  rays  from  a given  point  in  any  object 
in  a line  with  the  lens  axis  will  be  brought  to  a corres- 
ponding point  in  the  image  when  accurately  focu.ssed. 
But  when  out  of  focus,  the  r.ays  will  be  evenly  distributed 
over  a circul.ar  area,  whose  diameter  is  to  the  aperture  of 
the  lens  as  .are  the  respective  distances  of  this  small  cir- 
cular area  and  of  the  lens  from  the  true  focus.  It  is  the 
overlapping  of  these  circular  areas  which  causes  indistinct- 
ness. 

Now  let  us  introduce  positive  spherical  aberration,  and 
get  the  best  foe  is  we  can.  As  Mr.  T.  E.  Dallmeyer 
describes  it,  the  effect  is  to  give  a sharp  point  surrounded 
by  a halo  ; and  it  will  be  interesting,  first,  to  consider 


how  this  is  brought  about ; and,  secondly,  what  is  the 
difference  in  effect  between  such  points  surrounded  by 
halos,  and  the  evenly-covered  areas  over  which  the  image 
of  a point  out  of  focus  is  distributed  wh^n  aberration  is 
corrected. 

Spherical  aberration  results,  as  we  know,  in  a difference 
between  the  focal  length  of  the  central  and  marginal  j)arts 
of  a lens.  When  the  aberration  is  jx>sitive  the  cential 
focus  is  the  longest,  and  when  negative  the  marginal  focus 
will  be  the  longest.  Instead,  therefore,  of  one  image  of  a 
point,  or  of  a small  object,  being  formed  at  the  true  focus, 
an  indefinite  number  of  images  may  be  considered  as 
superposed  ; the  one  nearest  to  the  lens  being  formed  (in 
the  case  of  positive  aberration)  by  the  marginal  rays,  and 
that  furthest  from  the  lens  by  the  central  rays.  Or, 
.as  Petzv.al’s  paper  (quoted  by  Mr.  Chapman  .Tones)  says, 
the  image  is  produced,  not  on  a surface  (either  curved  or 
fliit),  but  filling  a certain  space. 

Now,  .as  we  move  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  its 
margin,  concentric  circles  of  equal  breadth  have  evidently 
a larger  area,  so  that  the  image  produced  by  the  central 
part  will  be  overpowered  by  the  greater  light  from  the 
marginal  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  these  concentric  circles, 
if  representing  equal  distances  longitudinally  between  the 
superposed  images,  should  not  be  taken  as  of  equal 
breadth,  seeing  that  aberration  increases  in  so  rapid  a ratio 
(approximately  as  the  cube  of  the  aperture)  as  we 
approach  the  margin.  On  the  whole,  the  focus  we  generally 
recognise  .as  the  best,  though  varying  a little  in  position  as 
oblique  error  becomes  perceptible,  will  be  the  true  focus  of 
a concentric  circle  nearer  to  the  margin  than  to  the 
centre  of  the  lens,  and  the  image  formed  by  that  con- 
centric circle  gives  the  “ point.”  This  point  is  a little 
strengthened  by  some  of  the  central  rays  which  have  not 
been  refracted  enough  to  stray  far,  and  the  remainder — if 
they  behaved  like  the  “ out-of-focus  ” rays  of  an  aplanatic 
pencil— would  be  diffused  pretty  equally  over  a small  circle 
surrounding  the  point.  But  here  comes  in  a remarkable 
phenomenon — that  of  interference —the  effect  of  which  is 
to  produce  the  halo  which,  extending  far  beyond  the 
proper  limits  of  the  circle  of  aberration,  is  thinner  and 
more  diffused,  thus  leaving  the  “ point  ” more  distinct, 
and  softening  the  surrounding  parts  more  equally  and  har- 
moniously (from  the  numerous  faint  overlappings)  than 
the  even  .and  denser  distribution  of  rays  over  the  small 
circular  area  which  represents  the  image  of  a point  merely 
out  of  focus.  For  in  the  latter  case  no  effect  of  inter- 
ference is  perceptible,  and  no  halo  exists.  Thus,  both 
points  and  h.alos  are  present  in  the  indistinctness  c.aused 
by  a small  balance  of  spherical  aberration  left  in  a par- 
ti.ally  corrected  lens,  and  both  are  absent  from  the  image 
produced  by  <an  aplanatic  lens  simply  out  of  focus. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  supposed  that  with  the 
lens  giving  aberration,  the  apparently  best  focus  has  been 
•selected.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  from  what  has 
gone  before,  that  ;is  we  shorten  the  focus,  the  “ point  ” 
may  be  produced  by  a concentric  ring  still  nearer  to  the 
margin  ; or,  if  we  lengthen  it  a little,  we  may  produce  it 
by  more  centnal  parts.  The  perceived  difference  between 
tire  two  effects,  the  shorter  focus  giving  a sharper  point 
and  larger  halo,  while  the  longer  one  gives  a smaller  halo 
but  a less  distinct  point,  is  a most  useful  guide  to  the 
optici.an  ; for  negative  aberration  produces  the  phenomena 
in  reverse  order,  so  that  by  their  aid  he  can  readily  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  aberration  be  positive  or  negative, 
as  well  as  form  a better  judgment  as  to  its  amount.  We 
can  cle.arly  see  that  some  smdl  range  of  adjustment  exists, 
within  which  the  focus  may  be  altered  without  gre.atly 
affecting  the  definition;  the  “point”  representing  suc- 
cessively different  concentric  circles.  The  reverse  of  this 
condition  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a well  cor- 
rected lens  “ comes  sharply  to  focus  ; ” a given  altera- 
tion of  the  focus  producing  a more  percejilible  eftVet  than 
with  a lens  imperfectly  corrected.  IIow  f.ar  it  is  more 
perceptible  from  the  contrast  between  accunacy  and  in- 
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accuracy  being  more  readily  distinguished  than  that 
between  varying  shades  of  error,  is  a question  which  has 
much  to  do  with  legitimate  differences  in  opinion.  And 
in  connection  with  this,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a 
psychical  aspect  of  the  case,  we  remark  that  undoubtedly 
the  attention  is  in  general  attracted  most  by  the  best 
defined  parts  of  the  image  ; and  if  we  could  secure  the 
best  definition  for  those  parts  of  the  subject  most  suit- 
able for  this  selection  and  emphasis,  there  would 
be  a good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  the  most  accurate  defi- 
nition we  could  obtain.  But  in  a portrait,  what  part  of  the 
features  should  we  select  V Sir  David  Salomons  claims  to 
have  obtained  by  his  method  microscopic  definition  of 
both  nose  and  ear  ; and  if  that  were  secured  with  a full 
face  it  would  be  eminently  satisfactory,  but  the  pose  doe.s 
not  appear  to  be  stated.  On  the  whole,  there  is  certainly 
a consen.sus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  more  even  defini- 
tion. 

I believe,  that  in  general  apprehension,  “ depth  of  focus  ” 
is  very  much  confused  with  flatness  of  field,  and  it  is  this 
which  leads  so  many  to  consider  it  a quality  sjiecially  belong- 
ing to  particular  lenses.  Nevertheless,  I venture  to  think 
that  some  of  those  who  may  read  the  above  explanation 
may  be  of  opinion  with  myself,  that  whatever  errors  are 
embodied  in  the  popular  view,  there  is  yet  a real  advan- 
vantage  gained  as  to  apparent  depth  of  focus  by  intro- 
ducing a small  amount  of  aberration.  For  we  see  that  the 
circle  of  error  formed  by  an  aplanatic  lens  has  no  central 
point,  whereas  there  is  a small  range  within  which  the 
circle  of  error  produced  by  one  affected  by  aberration 
continues  to  retain  its  jroint,  the  surrounding  halo  giving, 
too,  a softer  and  perhaps  a less  confused  effect  than  an 
aplanatic  lens  equally  out  of  focus. 

During  a controversy  in  these  columns  some  years  ago, 
touching  on  this  subject,  I ventured  to  say*:  “Diffusion 
of  focus  seems  to  me  a happy  phrase,  exjiressing  alike 
the  softening  of  the  true  focal  jrlane,  and  the  assimila- 
tion to  it  of  other  planes,  some  of  the  rays  from  which, 
when  affected  by  aberration,  may  cross  their  axis  at  the 
image  ; though,  were  the  lens  strictly  aplanatic,  none  could 
do  so  out  of  the  one  plane  focussed  on.” 

The  present  explanation  is  little  more  than  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  view  then  expressed. 

o 

DIRECT  CARBON  PRINTING.— A SUGGESTION. 

BY  II.  COLKBROOK. 

The  remarks  below  are  merely  suggestive,  given  with  the 
idea  that  someone  with  more  science  and  means  at  his  dis- 
posal may  think  it  worth  while  to  lick  them  into  shape. 

The  obstacle  to  direct  printing  by  the  ordinary  method 
is,  I presume,  that  (a)  the  action  of  light  affecting  the  sur- 
face of  the  film,  only  that  part  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
support  remains  soluble,  and  ou  development  leaves  the 
support,  carrying  the  insoluble  part  with  it ; or  (b)  that 
the  action  of  light  being  allowed  to  continue  until  that 
part  in  intimate  contact  with  the  support  is  rendered  in- 
soluble, the  whole  film  becomes  insoluble.  This  being  the 
case,  the  thought  struck  me  that  it  being  possible  to  manu- 
f^ture  a filmof  gelatinesolhiu  that  itis  {u-intable  from  both 
sides,  why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  manufacture  a film 
of  pigmented  gelatine  so  thin  that  the  action  of  light  on 
the  surface  would  practically  mean  the  action  of  light  on 
the  part  in  contact  with  the  sup|)ort  1 Of  course  this  was 
a mistake  on  my  part,  but  has  its  application  in  the  method 
I shall  describe. 

The  support  is  coated  with  a film  of  gelatine,  and 
sensitized  in  the  bichromate  bath,  exposed  to  light  until 
insoluble,  and  then  dried  thoioughly.  It  is  then  coated 
with  a very  thin  film  of  pigmented  gelatine,  and  again 
dried,  and  exposed  under  a negative  in  the  ordinary  way. 
By  this  means  the  underneath  surface  of  the  pigmenteil 
gelatine  only  is  sensitized,  the  drawback  of  coui’se  being 
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that  the  sensitive  surface  cannot  be  in  perfect  contact  with 
the  negative.  This  will  be  of  little  moment  if  a very  thin 
film  be  prepared. 

These  remarks,  as  I said  before,  are  merely  suggestive. 
I claim  nothing  for  them  as  they  stand,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  nuisance  of  preparing  plates  and  paper  for  the 
above  more  than  outweighs  the  nuisance  of  single  and 
double  transfer  ; but  granting  the  process  practicable  if 
photographic  dealers  were  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
supply  of  these  films  for  direct  printing,  1 think  they  would 
find  a ready  sale,  as  the  advantages  of  direct  printing  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  have  worked  the  process. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHTS. 

BY  r.  SWANSON.* 

The  requirements  of  an  artificial  light  [apparatus  for 
general  photographic  portraiture  are  such, that  negatives(of 
groups  or  of  single  figures)  taken  by  its  agency  equal  those 
taken  by  means  of  daylight.  The  conditions,  however,  of 
negative  making  by  daylight,  and  of  negative  making  by 
msgnesium  light,  are  entirely  different,  and  as  this  matter 
has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  merits,  it  may  b 
well  to  enquire  minutely  what  the  latter  conditions  are. 

When  photographing  an  average  sitter  during  daylight  it 
matters  little,  in  most  cases,  whether  the  exposure  is  a frac- 
tion of  a second,  or  five  seconds,  so  long  as  the  negative  is 
“fully  up,”  and  the  desired  expression  is  secured ; but  with  a 
light  of  such  extraordinary  brilliancy  as  the  magnesium 
compounds  are  capable  of  giving,  the  exposure  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly brief,  because,  no  matter  what  kind  of  sitter  is 
to  be  taken,  if  the  exposure  be  at  all  prolonged,  the  nega- 
tive will  show  a most  unnatural  and  startled  expression  on 
the  sitter’s  face. 

This  leads  us  to  enquire  what  is  the  longest  exposure 
that  can  be  given  without  getting  these  undesirable  quali- 
ties. 

A quantity  of  magnesium  flashing  compounds  is  dis- 
charged. Visual  perception  of  the  flash  produced  is 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  which  in  its  turn  acts  in  the 
sensori-motor  nerves,  causing  muscular  contraction  in  the 
shape  of  an  involuntary  start  on  the  sitter’s  part.  Eminent 
physiologists  tell  that  the  period  that  elapses  between  it 
(the  Hash)  and  the  sitteFs  involuntary  start  is  0'2  of  a 
second  if  the  flash  occur  unexpectedly  ; but  if  our  sitter  be 
previously  made  aware,  and  is  breathlessly  awaiting  this 
event,  then  the  time  is  reduced  to  '077  of  a second. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  duration  of  the  expo- 
sure may  be  nearly  three  times  as  great  if  we  can  devise 
some  means  to  fire  off  our  flash-light  at  a moment  when 
the  sitter  least  expects  it ; at  that  moment,  too,  the  expres- 
sion is  likely  to  be  most  suitable.  In  a word,  take  your 
sitters  unawares,  and  the  exposure  need  not  be  less  than 
5 of  a second  ; make  them  aware,  then,  it  cannot  be 
longer  than  of  a second.  These  are  the  theoretical 
requirements  from  a scientific  point  of  view. 

Now  for  the  artistic.  Assuming  that  we  are  in 
])osse.ssiou  of  one  of  the  pyrotechnic  compounds  of 
magnesium  that  will  be  consumed  in  } of  a second 
or  less  (there  are  many  reliable  jirescriptious  for 
these  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  pi  otographic 
public-ations),  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  the  artistic  require- 
ments in  any  one-light  arrangement.  A number  of  lights 
is  absolutely  necessjuy,  and  these  should  permit  of  ea.sy 
adjustment,  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  effects  of  light 
and  shade  on  sitters.  To  accom|)lish  jireliminary  lighting 
and  for  focussing,  a separate  series  of  other  lights-  such  as 
gas — are  used,  and  these  should  occupy  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  places  as  the  more  actinic  ones.  To  fulfil  scien- 
tific and  artistic  requirements,  it  is  necessary  to  discharge 
the  several  actinic  lights  in  such  a manner  that  the  time 
that,!  I ; I oin  the  beginning  of  the  first  flash  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  one  shall  not  exceed  a fifth  part  of  a 
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second.  A suitable  and  reliable  method  of  j>erforniing 
this  operation  is  the  point  that  seems  to  exercise  tlie  mental 
powers  of  many  of  the  experimentalists  at  present.  As  yet 
the  contest  lies  almost,  if  not  wholly,  between  electrical  and 
pneumatic  methods.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  a 
few  of  the  principal  methods  that  have  been  proposed,  tak- 
ing electrical  devices  first. 

One  pLau  is  that  of  rendering  platina  wires  incandescent, 
or  at  least  red-hot,  by  passing  through  them  a current 
from  a galvanic  battery  composed  of  bichromate  cells. 
The  arrangement  is  the  multiple  arc : that  is,  a sepa- 
rate pair  of  wires,  each  of  the  same  guage,  lead 
from  the  battery  to  each  length  of  platinum 
wire.  The  shorter  and  thinner  the  platinum  wires 
are,  the  more  rapidly  do  they  become  heated,  and  the  less 
battery  power  accomplishes  this.  It  is  needless  to  go 
further  into  particulars.  Those  who  wish  to  experiment 
will  find  full  particulars  in  the  .January  and  February 
numbers  of  this  journal,  1886,  in  articles  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach.  I tried  innumerable  experiments  with  this 
method,  using  gun-cotton  and  magnesium  ; but  in  no  way 
could  I get  it  to  fulfil  the  re<iuirements  already  specified, 
for  the  following  reasons. 

The  slightest  difFereuce  in  the  lengths  of  the  respective 
pieces  of  platinum  wire  caused  a very  great  difference  in 
their  temperatures,  and  consequently  the  various  charges 
were  not  ignited  at  the  same  moment.  This  defect  may 
be  remedied  to  a certain  extent  by  iucre.a.sing  the  battery 
power,  which  is  attained  either  by  .adding  more  cells,  or  by 
removing  the  porous  pots  in  the  existing  cells  (in  order  to 
lessen  internal  resistance). 

Increase  of  battery  power  means  greater  rapidity  in 
heating,  therefore  the  periods  between  the  Hashes  are  less 
apprem.able.  But  here  again  we  .are  met  with  what  seems 
to  me  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  this  method,  and 
that  is  fusion  of  the  platinum  wires,  if  three  separate 
pieces  are  to  be  rendered  hot,  one  of  the  fuses  (owing  to 
its  being,  perhaps,  very  slightly  shorter  than  the  others). 
Previous  to  this  catastrophe  a third  of  the  current  passed 
through  e.ach  length,  but  now,  as  one  piece  is  gone,  the  cur- 
rent, passing  through  the  remaining  two,  is  increased  from 
a third  to  a half,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  a similar 
fate  overtakes  them  in  a hundredth  part  of  the  time  it 
hiis  taken  to  describe  what  h.as  occurred. 

It  seems,  too,  that  the  presence  of  explosives  or  oxygen 
assists  fusion  of  platina.  To  recapitulate  ; if  all  the  platina 
wires  remain  whole  after  discharge,  the  latter  consisted  of 
a series  of  puffs  with  irregular  intervals  between  ; but  if 
the  discharge  was  anything  like  simultaneous,  then  the 
wires  are  found  to  be  fused.  Such  was  my  experience. 
Others  may  have  more  success ; but  I see  no  way  of  adopt- 
ing this  method  to  get  anything  like  the  degree  of  simul- 
taniety  necessary. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  to  use  the  high  tension  spark, 
.such  as  is  got  from  a Leyden  jar  or  a Holtz  machine,  to 
fire  a number  of  charges  of  magnesium  jx)wder  mixed  with 
some  pyrotechnic  compound  and  pLaced  upon  bits  of  tin- 
foil,  with  a break  in  the  circuit  where  each  charge  is  placed. 
This  is  the  least  practicable  of  .any  of  the  pl.ans  th.at  have 
been  propo.sed  ; because,  1st,  the  high  tension  spark  is 
deficient  in  heating  power,  and  will  pass  through  or  scatter 
gunpowder  without  igniting  it ; 2nd,  the  conducting  power 
of  the  mixture  suggested  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fire  it  in  the  manner  proposed  ; even  if  it  were,  it  would 
take  an  enormous  battery  of  Leyden  jars  to  send  the  spark 
over  a number  of  breaks  in  the  cii-cuit.  A few  turns  of  a 
Holtz  machine  might  do,  but  the  crackling  of  that  instru- 
ment would  give  due  warning  to  tlie  sitter  to  be  prep.ared 
for  the  worst,  and  in  that  c.a.se  the  exposure  must  be  cut 
down  to  second. 

The  best  method  that  I am  acquainted  with  is  that 
known  as  Abel’s  fuses,  a slight  modification  of  which  I 
brietly  described  in  your  issue  of  .Tan.  20th  (printed  fusees 
there  by  mistake).  I did  not  go  into  details  at  that  time, 
because  I im.agined  that  methods  of  utilizing  electricity  for 


this  purpose  were  generally  understood ; but  such  is  not 
the  case,  if  we  judge  from  the  following  criticism  (by  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  on  photography),  which  appeared  a 
week  or  two  later  in  a contemporary  journal ; — “ As  yet 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  various  charges  can  be  fired 
sufficiently  synchronously  to  anticipate  muscular  action  on 
the  part  of  the  sitters,”  and  something  more  to  the  effect 
that  this  method  of  firing  is  complicated,  three  different 
substances  having  to  be  fired  in  turn. 

In  reply,  I may  state  that  the  matter  is  no  more  compli- 
cated than  the  firing  of  a gun.  Indeed,  the  latter  act  is 
almost  a perfect  analogv.  A telegraph  key  takes  the  place 
of  the  trigger,  an  Abel’s  fuse  of  the  cap,  and  a mixtm-e  of 
gun-cotton  and  magnesium  powder  in  an  atmosphere  of 
oxygen  is  the  substitute  for  gunjwwder.  The  duration  of 
exposure  is  ^th  of  a second.  This  shows  at  least  double 
the  rapidity  necessary  to  anticipate  muscular  action  on  the 
part  of  the  sitters. 

But  apart  from  my  own  experiments  there  is  “ suffi- 
cient evidence”  in  the  appended  extract  from  Fergu- 
son’s Electricity. 

“ When  several  charges  have  to  be  fired  at  once,  the 
whole  are  generally  included  in  one  circuit.  As  there 
is  always  some  difference  in  steel  wires,*  or  in  the  way 
they  are  fitted,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  car- 
trhlge  is  fired  before  the  others.  The  circuit  is  thus 
broken,  and  all  the  others  left  unfired,  f With  this 
arrangement  there  is  no  certainty  of  a simultaneous  dis- 
clnarge.  If  this  is  wanted,  the  galvanic  current  must  be 
abandoned,  and  recourse  must  be  bad  to  the  electricity 
of  the  induction  coil.  If  the  ends  of  the  wires  within 
cartridge  be  brought  so  near  that  the  induced  current 
Ciiii  leap  over  the  distance  between  them,  no  steel  wire  is 
needed  ; the  inductive  spark  itself  can  effect  the  ignition. 
After  explosion,  the  distance  of  the  ends  remains  the 
same,  and  the  sparks  continue.  If,  then,  there  be  several 
charges  to  be  fired  in  the  same  circuit,  the  firing  of  one 
does  not  stop  the  current,  which  contiouea  even  after 
all  have  been  fired.  The  induction  spark  does  not,  how- 
ever, kindle  gunpowder  with  certainty,  so  that  between 
the  ends  some  material  must  be  placed  more  easily  ignited 
than  gunpowder,  such  as  white  gunpowder,  gun-cotton, 
&c.  When  the  number  of  simultaneous  explosions  is 
great  (five  or  six),  some  very  readily  exploded  substance, 
such  as  fulminating  mercury,  must  be  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  spark  discharge.” 

“ Abel's  fmes  give  us  all  that  can  be  wished  in  the  way 
of  certainity  and  simplicity.  Abel  does  not  use  a thin 
platinum  wire  between  the  circuit  terminations,  but  he 
uses  what  is  in  efi'ect  the  same,  a mixture  that  conducts, 
but  conducts  with  difficulty.  His  fuses  are  primed  with 
a mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  sulpbosphide  of  copfier, 
and  subsulphide  of  copper.  The  conducting  substance  is 
the  subsulphide  of  copper,  which  must  be  added  in  sucli 
a proportion  .as  to  render  the  whole  difficultly  conducting. 
When  the  current  passes  through  the  mixture,  it  deve- 
lops sufficient  heat  to  emplode  it,  and  thereby  the  charge 
of  gunpowder.  Abel’s  fuses  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
electricity  of  the  induction  coil,  although  the  ingredients 
may  be  so  compounded  as  to  serve  for  that  of  the  voltaic 
battery.  A very  small  m.achine  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  little  pocket  machines  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses reailily  fire  one  of  these  fuses.  They  are  very  small, 
some  of  them  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  half,  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  pencil.” 

This  article  is  (pioted  in  full  for  fear  of  losing  its  full 
meaning. t 

•This  refers  to  the  bumioit  of  steel  wires  in  jjace  of  rendering  platina 
wires  incandescent;  as  already  spoken  of,  observe,  also,  that  the  «rrange- 
m -nt  is  tingle  eirc  tit  in  the  one  ; and  raultirle  arc  in  the  other, 
t This  doer  not  occur  if  multiple  arc  is  .substituted, 
t I am  led  to  do  this,  as  1 believe  that  the  must  elementary  prinoiples  of 
electricity  arc  not  generally  understood  os  tboy  ought  to  he.  In  confirma- 
tion of  which,  see  the  statement  that  is,  at  present,  going  the  rounds  of  the 

Supers  unchallenged.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  a Company  is  formed  in  Lon- 
on  to  .supply  electricity  at  so  much  p r 1,000  cubic  fi-et ! It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know  how  much  a cubic  foot  of  electricity  is. 
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Existing  pneumatic  methods  of  effecting  simultaneous 
combustion  of  a number  of  charges  .are  extremely  crude, 
and  may  be  dismissed  in  a veiy  few  words,  because  they  do 
not  at  all  fulfil  our  requirements.  In  most  cases  the  dash, 
or  rather  flashes,  continue  nearly  a second.  In  the  reports 
of  some  of  the  London  photographic  societies  statements 
appeared  that  three  charges  were  fired  simultaneously  by 
pneumatic  means.  But  as  no  more  scientific  method  to 
prove  this  than  watching  the  operation  with  the  eye  w,is 
adopted,  this  statement  must  be  taken  eum.  granoscdis,  for 
it  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  sensation  of  light  con- 
tinues I of  a second  after  the  flash  is  over  ; therefore,  if  a 
number  of  flashes  succeed  each  other  separately,  by  a less 
interval  they  appear  as  one  flash. 

A very  great  improvement  may  be  made  by  using  air  in 
a more  highly  compressed  state.  For  instance,  instead  of 
using  a pneumatic  ball,  take  an  air  pistol  or  gun,  slip  the 
rubber  tubing  over  the  muzzle,  and  pull  the  trigger.  This 
shortens  the  flash  in  a degree  appreciable  even  to  the  eye. 
Its  exact  duration  I have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  test  in  a 
scientific  manner  ; but  it  is  a very  great  advance  on  the 
air-ball — of  that  I am  satisfied. 

Anotlier  reliable  method  of  using  electricity,  not  for 
tiring,  but  for  jerking  a number  of  charges  into  the  exist- 
ing lights  used  for  focussing,  may  be  briefly  indicated  as 
follows  .• — 

Take  2 ounces  Hirvey’s  diamond  grain  gunpowder, 
reduce  it  to  an  inrpalpable  state  by  grinding  it  in  a mor- 
tar-do  not  smoke  a cigar  when  performing  this  operation 
— add  half  ounce  magnesium  powder,  and  mi. x well.  This 
compound  may  now  be  weighed  out  in  suitable  quantities 
and  made  up  in  little  tissue  paper  envelopes.  The  paper 
of  which  the  latter  is  composed  should  be  jireviously 
soaked  in  a mixture  of  gunpowder  and  water.  When 
thoroughly  dried  it  is  gummed  and  formed  into  envelopes. 
An  advantage  of  having  the  charges  in  this  form  is,  they 
may  be  suspended  so  as  to  permit  the  light  to  strike  down- 
ward. It  is  obvious  that  the  slightest  spark  will  set  tire 
to  these  and  their  contents. 

A number  of  wire  brackets  are  made  and  attached  to 
the  wall  immediately  above  the  ordinary  ones,  in  such  a 
manner  that  both  describe  the  same  circle  when  moved. 
Electro-magnets  are  fixed  near  the  centres  on  which  each 
wire  bracket  moves.  On  the  point  of  each  bracket  is  sus- 
pended an  envelope  containing  the  above-mentioned  explo- 
sive mixture.  When  a current  is  sent  through  the  mag- 
nets the  envelopes  are  jerked  into  the  flames  and  explode 
as  quick  as  you  please.  Provision  must  be  made  to  allow 
the  smoke  to  escape. 

For  calculating  the  duration  of  flashing  lights  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  provided  with  a clock  constructed  to  register 
minute  fractions  of  a second.  One  having  a large  black 
dial  with  white  divisions,  and  a long  centre  seconds-hand 
making  a complete  revolution  once  every  second,  is  the 
simplest  form.  By  setting  up  this  clock  to  be  photo- 
graphed, the  distance  that  the  haud  travels  during  the 
flash  is  found  marked  on  the  negative,  and  thus  its  dura- 
tion is  accurately  determined  even  to  ^ part  of  a second. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

BT  W.  IVISON  MACADAM.* 

Ix  the  search  after  truth  chemistry  has  called  to  its  aid  nearly 
every  other  branch  of  physical  science,  and  by  means  of  the 
forces  thus  impressed  into  the  service  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish deeds  which  otherwise  never  could  have  been  worked 
out. 

In  1862  Professor  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  intimated  to  the 
scientific  world  the  results  of  his  rese.arches  on  spectrum  analy- 
sis. Since  then  rapid  progress  has  been  made,  and  now  in  the 
five-and-twentieth  year  of  its  existence  we  find  not  a slender 
young  man,  but  a veritable  giant — a giant  who,  if  he  continues 
to  grow,  and  be  promises  to  do  so,  will  soon  overtop  many  of  the 

* A Commuaication  to  the  Edinburgh  PhotogTsphic  Society. 


other  children  of  chemistry.  Already  spectrum  analysis  has 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  this  world,  and  soaring  aloft  has 
enabled  us  to  tell  the  composition  of  the  sun,  although  that 
luminary  is  distant  from  us  a computed  ninety-one  millions  of 
miles.  The  more  distant  stars  have  also  fallen  a prey  to  this 
giant,  and  having  fed  upon  worlds  his  unsatiated  appetite  has 
caused  him  to  swallow  even  these  curious  gaseous  collections 
known  as  nebula;.  His  empire  thus  extends  from  earth  to  sky, 
and  whatever  can  be  seen,  whatever  gives  out  light,  that  spec- 
trum analysis  has  broken  up  into  its  elements.  By  the  aid  of 
spectrum  analysis  it  is  fully  more  easy  to  tell  the  composition  of 
the  sun  and  stars  than  it  is  to  give  the  analysis  of  a simple 
terrestrial  salt. 

As  early  as  1675  Newton  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the  decomposition 
of  light.  His  diagram  I show  you  upon  the  wall.  It  is  simply 
a representation  of  a ray  of  light  passing  through  a round  hole 
in  a shutter  and  into  a darkened  room,  where  it  is  made  to  go 
through  a prism  and  fall  upon  a screen.  It  is  thus  broken  into 
its  component  colours — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet.  Newton  called  this  the  “ solar  spectrum,”  and  in  order 
to  manifest  that  white  light  was  in  reality  a unity  of  these 
coloured  bands,  he  made  this  spectrum  pass  through  another 
prism  and  reunite  into  a beam  of  white  light.  The  electric 
spectrum  can  in  a similar  way  be  split  up  into  coloured  bands, 
and  these  can  again  be  reconstructed  into  white  light.  Another 
point  to  which  Newton  called  attention  was  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  were  monochromatic;  in  other 
words,  they  could  not  be  further  split  up. 

Sir  David  Brewster  advanced  a theory,  that  at  least  some  of 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  were  due  to  overlapping,  such  as 
the  green,  which  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  yellow 
and  the  blue,  but  this  has  not  proved  to  be  correct.  Helm- 
holtz has  conclusively  demonstrated  that  e.ach  member  of  tho 
spectrum  is  so  to  speak  a primary  and  not  a compound  colour. 
I show  you  diagrams  of  how  he  arrived  at  this  result.  Light 
is  due  to  undulations  of  the  elastic  medium  pervading  space, 
and  is  similar  to  sound  in  this  respect,  or  it  can  be  compared  to 
waves  on  the  sea.  The  size  of  the  waves  and  tho  rapidity  of 
their  motion  determine  their  action  upon  the  eye  nerves,  and 
cause  the  sensation  of  colour  to  be  sent  to  the  brain,  which 
receives  the  impression.  AVhile  we  may  speak  of  light  being 
like  sound  in  its  action,  the  power  of  the  brain  determining  it 
is  not  nearly  so  delicate.  A human  being  may  hear  eleven 
octaves  from  the  deepest  bass  of  sixteen  vibrations  per  second 
up  to  the  highest  note,  wliich  is  caused  by  some  4,000  vibra- 
tions per  second  of  time ; but  the  same  individual  only  can  see, 
so  to  speak,  less  than  one  active. 

Gentlemen,  as  a rule,  are  less  able  to  distinguish  between 
colours  than  ladies,  or  those  who  may  be  trained  to  determine 
between  slightly  different  shades. 

In  the  solar  spectrum  the  red  contains  tire  greater  portion  of 
the  heat  rays,  the  yellow  those  of  the  light  rays,  and  the  blue 
the  chemical  rays.  There  is  no  actual  difference  in  these  rays 
except  in  the  wave  length,  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  vibra- 
tions. The  blue  ray  is  the  great  agent  in  photography. 

Wollaston  discovered,  or  called  attention  to,  the  black  lines 
which  are  observed  to  be  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  Fraunhofer  also  made  a study  of  these  lines  and 
tiiapped  them.  There  are  hundreds  of  them,  their  relative 
positions  remaining  the  same  under  the  sanre  conditions  whether 
these  be  associated  with  sunlight,  motrulight,  or  the  light  of 
planets  and  stars,  &c.  All  show  black  lines,  and  this  fact  makes 
it  evident  that  there  is  in  each  instance  something  acting  out- 
side, and  independent  of  our  atmospliere.  These  lines  are  not 
simply  the  result  of  the  pa8.«ge  of  light  through  air,  else  they 
would  be  of  different  intensinies  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  planet  or  star  from  our  earth,  and  according  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  sun  to  the  earth  at  various  periods  of  the  day. 

Solid  bodies  when  subjected  to  heat  give  out  in  succession 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays.  A piece  of  iron  when  heated  as- 
sumes first  a dull  red,  changing  into  yellow,  and  latterly,  under 
great  heat,  to  blue.  The  same  hold  good  with  any  other  solid 
body. 

I shall  now  heat  a few  metals  in  the  electric  lamp,  and  show 
you  the  various  band.s  they  throw  upon  the  screen,  and  I wish 
you  to  understand  that  any  particular  band  shown  indicates  that 
one  particular  element  is  present.  Both  the  colour  and  position 
of  the  band  must  be  noted,  and,  as  a test,  it  is  unfailing.  We 
may  also  show  that  every  gas  ha.s  its  own  spectrum,  and  you  can 
easily  perceive  how  great  and  useful  are  the  discoveries  made  iu 
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conuectiou  with  the  spectrum.  I!y  its  aid  we  can,  for  example’ 
determine  what  elements  we  have  in  the  sun,  stars,  uebulw,  &c.> 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  impo<.=>ible  to  analyse.  Provided 
we  have  light  from  a celestial  body,  distance,  however  vast, 
makes  no  diCFerence  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Not  only 
can  we  thus  tell  which  of  the  already  known  elements  are 
present,  but,  by  the  spectrum,  we  can  discover  bodies  which 
were  previously  unknown.  As  a stimulus  to  any  one  who  may 
desire  to  be  a great  discoverer,  I may  mention  that  there  is  a 
strange  band  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter  which  indicates  some 
element  wo  as  yet  are  unacquainted  with. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  temperature  has  nothing  to  do 
with  these  gaseous  spectra ; gases,  therefore,  diflfer  from  solids 
in  this  respect  So  long  as  a gas  is  a gas,  or  so  long  as  the  heat 
is  suilicieut  to  convert  a solid  into  a gas,  then  the  spectrum  is 
permanent,  and  unchanged  by  any  further  addition  of  heat. 
Take  sodium  as  an  instance.  This  element  can  be  compelled  to 
give  its  characteristic  yellow  11, line  and  baud  by  means  of  the 
heat  obtained  by  burning  bisulphide  of  c,arbou  (1295®  C.)  burning 
suljihur  (1820®  C.),  coal  g.as  flame  (2350®  C.),  carbon  in  oxide 
11  line  (3012°  C.),  hydrogen  llrme  (3259®  C.),  oxygen  hydrogen 
blowpipe  flame  (8061°  C.),  or  the  heat  of  the  electric  arc.  At 
all  these  various  temperatures  the  colour  given  by  sodium  is 
yellow,  and  the  band  in  the  spectrum  is  at  the  fifty  liue,  from' 
which  point  it  never  varies. 

1 have  shown  you  that  diflerent  gases  and  substances  burn 
into  different  coloured  flames,  and  that  by  close  observation  of 
the  colour  you  may  determine  what  is  being  consumed.  I take 
a thin  piece  of  wire  and  show  you  the  colour  of  the  sodium 
flame.  This  substance  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  and  we  need 
go  no  further  than  ourselves  to  at  once  obtain  a supply  of  it. 
I put  this  wire  in  the  flame  of  this  Bun?en  burner.  After 
drawing  it  between  my  finger  and  thumb  you  see  that  a dis- 
tinctly yellow  flame  results.  That  is  the  yellow  of  sodium 
which  is  in  my  body.  You  observe  it  burns  a short  time  only, 
but  I can  renew  it  by  again  drawing  my  fiii.'er  over  the  wi-e, 
or  again  if  I wet  it  with  my  tongue,  o;  a little  dust  from  the 
floor  will  give  the  same  flame. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  these  results,  I 
may  state  that  Professor  Bunsen,  whilst  working  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  Durkheim  mineral  water,  found,  by  means 
of  the  spetroscope,  some  bauds  which  could  not  be  referred  to 
any  element  then  known.  These  bands  were  chiefly  two  bright 
blue  bands  accompanied  by  some  red  bands  and  two  violet 
bands  with  two  very  bright  red  bands.  These  lines  were  after- 
wards shown  to  belong  to  two  new  elements  called  cjesium  and 
rubidium,  but  before  sufficient  material  could  be  obtained  to 
test  these  bodies  in  the  ordinary  wet  way,  40  tons  of  water  had 
to  ^ evaporated,  the  resulting  salts  of  which  yielded  some  200 
grains  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  these  new  elements.  Now  40 
tons  of  water  are  equal  to  8,960  gallons— 53,760  ordinary  black 
bottles,  or  4,480  dozen  of  quart  bottles.  From  these  figures 
you  can  see  how  extremely  delicate  these  spectroscopic  reactions 
must  be. 

I now  show  you  the  colours  obtained  from  some  substances 
which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  passing  the 
electric  spark  through  glass  tubes  filled  with  them.  A great 
improvement  in  this  class  of  observation  is  due  to  Professor  C. 
Piazzi  Smyth.  The  older  method  of  observing  these  pheno- 
mena was  by  taking  the  observation  aeross  the  section  of  the 
light  through  the  side  of  the  tube.  Professor  Smyth  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  turning  down  the  ends  where  the  wires  were 
attached,  and  so  getting  the  increased  advantage  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube  by  taking  the  ooservation  end  on.  By  this 
means  a greater  intensity  oHight  is  obtained,  and  a resulting 
greater  delicacy  of  observation.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  modern  work. 

In  the  solar  spectrum  the  black  lines  have  been  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  light  of  the  incandescent  elements  passing  through 
an  .atmosphere  of  their  own  gas,  and  by  compelling  similar  con- 
ditions to  exist  I can  here  show  you  this  absorbtion  with  a sodium 
flame. 

Spectrum  analysis  is  now  being  largely  used  for  the  detection 
of  poisons,  such  as  cases  of  death  caused  by  coal  gas,  carbon  in 
onoxide,  thallium,  &c.,  and  among  its  other  applitations  may  be 
mentioned  its  use  in  determining  the  shades  derivable  from  a 
mixture  of  several  aniline  colours,  &c. 

By  means  of  spectrum  analysis  we  are  able  to  tell  that  the  sun 
spots,  which  at  one  time  caused  so  much  alarm,  are  craters  from 
which  large  hydrogen  jets  are  burning  ; that  the  moon  and  Venus 
have  no  atmosphere,  whilst  Jupiter  and  Mars  have  atmospheres  ; 


that  there  is  aqueous  vapour  in  Saturn  ; that  the  nebulaj  are 
mere  gaseous  collections  ; that  the  comets  contain  carbon ; that 
the  coloured  stars  are  so  coloured  because  a portion  of  their 
light  is  obscured  by  absorption  caused  by  gaseous  elements 
present  in  the  stars,  &c. 

To  fully  describe  the  many  wonders  revealed  by  spectrum 
analysis,  many  nights  would  be  lequired.  This  evening,  at  best, 
I have  only  been  able  to  give  you  a very  general  and  hasty  glimpse 
at  the  subject.  We  can  well  understand  the  benefits  now  derived 
from  the  patient  hard  work  of  the  German,  Professor  Bunsen, 
who  gave  the  spectroscope  birth.  He  is  now  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  although  honours  have  been  heaped  upon  him  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  is  still  the  same  simple-hearted,  one-minded, 
lovable  m.an.  Mis  students  adore  him,  and  well  they  may,  for 
he  has  given  his  life  for  the  advancement  of  their  interests,  and 
his  only  desired  reward  is  their  good. 


OlirHOCIIROMATIC  PHOTOGU.YPHY,  OR  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC RENDERING  OF  COLOURS  IN  MONOTONE. 

BY  W.  BKUFORD.* 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  orthochrom.atic  photography  makes  but 
slow  progress,  and  this  no  doubt  i.s  due  to  more  causes  than  one  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  gelatine  dry  plates  is  one  of  the  most  potent.  The  maximum 
effect  of  dyes  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  is  seen  to  most  advan- 
t,age  when  an  excess  cf  soluble  silver  salt  is  present,  and  both  wet 
plates  and  the  collodio-bromide  process,  in  which  the  sensitive 
salt  of  silver  is  produced  under  this  condition,  undoubtedly  lend 
themselves  better  to  orthochroinatic  effects  than  the  modem  pro- 
cess which  has  well  nigh  superseded  them.  Braun,  of  Doraach, 
has  practically  shown  by  his  re-production  of  paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery  what  can  be  done  by  the  wet  process,  while  the 
researches  of  Vogel  and  Waterhouse,  Ives  and  Abney,  into  the 
characteristics  of  orthochromatic  collodio-bromide  emulsion 
are  reckoned  amongst  the  classics  of  photographic  physics. 

It  is  now,  I believe,  acknowledged  thatTailfer  and  Clayton,  in 
1883,  were  first  in  describing  a practical  orthochromatic  process 
applied  to  gelatine  plates  and  emulsions,  while  all  the  most  suc- 
cessful formulas  subsequently  published  seem  to  have  their  origin 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  eosin  {latent.  At  the  same  time 
the  patentees  explained  that  “ the  difficulty  hitherto  experienced 
in  the  application  of  eosin  to  the  gelatine- bromide  process  arises 
from  the  fact  that  eosin  gives  no  result  unless  it  is  introduced 
with  ammonia  (or  some  other  alkali)  as  a vehicle  and,  .although 
the  full  extent  of  this  claim  has  been  contested,  no  one,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  has  given  us  a practical  (irocess  whose  results  can 
compare  with  thoae  where  the  dye  is  dissolved  in  ammonia. 

In  my  first  few  ex{ie:iments  with  Tailfer  and  Clayton’s  eosin 
process  I met  with  no  success,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  samples  of  eosin  and  erithrosin  I could  then  obtain  had 
no  chemical  affinity  for  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  in  the  emul- 
sion, and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Edwards  gave  me  some  of  the 
eosin  he  used  himself  that  I secured  the  result  I was  aiming  at, 
although  1 had  obtained  a certain  amount  of  orthochromatic 
effect  by  the  use  of  a soluble  chloride  in  conjunction  with  these 
otherwise  unsuitable  substances.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
know  that  our  English  manuf.acture  is  not  inferior  to  the  foreign 
in  suitability,  as  Mr.  Spiller,  about  the  same  time,  put  me  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  some  erithrosin  which  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  {iurpo.se,  and  which  I have  used  in  all  later  experiments 
with  that  dye. 

I enter  on  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject  with  some 
diffidence,  but  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  emulsions  I shall 
speak  of  have  been  (irepared  with  excess  of  soluble  bromide, 
which  was  more  or  less  lemoved  in  the  subsequent  operation  of 
washing.  The  fact  that  these  emulsions,  after  washing,  have 
colour  sensitiveness,  .seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a chemical  combination  between  the  dye  and  the  silver  haloid. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  chemical  combination, 
the  colouring  matter  is  eliminated  and  the  orthochromatic  pro- 
perty with  it. 

By  this  process  of  prep.aring  orthochromatic  emulsions  it  is 
only  necessary  that  a dye  should  be  used  which,  in  the  presence 
of  soluble  bromide  or  chloride,  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  haloid  .salt  of  silver,  capable  of  colour  sensitiveness 
after  washing. 

• Head  at  the  rechni(»l  Meeting  of  the  rhotographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 
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In  order  to  establish  Captain  Abney’s  theory  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  contend  that,  previous  to  the  action  of  light,  the  combi- 
nation is  not  a chemical  one,  but  is  merely  mechanical,  or  at 
must  of  the  nature  of  a lake,  if  indeed  it  is  conceivable,  under 
any  circumstances,  that  such  opposing  actions  as  oxidation  and 
reduction  can  be  working  simultaneously  in  the  sensitive  film. 

If  we  hold  that  there  is  a chemical  combination  between  the 
dye  and  the  silver  before  exposure  to  light,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  infer  that  the  compound  substance  is  more  easily  reducible  by 
the  less  refrangible  pri.smatic  rays  than  is  the  haloid  salt  of  silver 
per  H ; and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  pointed  out  by 
Wellington,  that  substances  such  as  methyl-violet  give  perfect 
freedom  from  fog  when  previously  treated  with  an  oxidizing 
agent.  Moreover,  orthochromatic  emulsions  or  films  treated  with 
potassium  dichromate  do  not  lose  their  colour  sensitiveness.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  orthochromatic  plates  would  be  of  little 
commercial  value,  a.s  they  would  not  keep,  but  would  give  fogged 
images  after  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Fortunately,  facts  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  I have  some 
of  Edwards’s  isochromatic  plates,  prepared  nine  months  ago, 
which  are  now  as  good  as  ever. 

The  three  substances  1 shall  direct  attention  to,  and  by  which 
these  results  have  been  obtained,  are  erythrosin,  methyl-violet, 
and  cyanine.  Erythrosin  gives  increased  sensitiveness  for  g^een 
and  yellow,  but  absolute  insen.sitiveness  for  red  ; methyl-violet 
and  cyanine,  especially  cyanine,  sensitize  for  orange  and  red. 

Although  it  is  thus  possible  to  make  an  emulsion  sensitive  to 
all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  rays  have  not  the  same  chemical  energy.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  in  order  to  reuder  all  colours  in  their  due  gradation, 
to  expose  the  plate  to  white  light  through  a coloured  medium, 
or  else  to  a coloured  light,  which  will  reduce  the  chemical  energy 
of  those  colours  which  would  otherwise  be  too  vividly  im- 
pressed. 

This  piece  of  uranium  glass,  a highly  fluorescent  substance, 
has  a powerful  effect  as  a screen  in  cutting  off  the  higher  rays. 
A most  convenient  and  very  eflficient  medium  to  use  is  turmeric 
collodion,  which  may  be  easily  applied  to,  or  removed  from,  the 
concave  surface  of  the  lens;  and,  until  opticians  provide 
optically  orthochromatic  lenses,  I shall  be  content  with  coating 
one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  with  dyed  collodion. 

The  following  is  a tabulation  of  the  results  obtained  on 
plates  coated  with  the  three  different  orthochromatic  emulsions, 
as  well  as  on  ordinary  plates,  all  exposed  both  with  and  without 
he  coloured  screen  : — 


! Blue. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

Orange. 

n«d. 

1. 

Ordinary  platfl 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1. 

Do. 

with  screen  ...  3 

2 

1 

4 

5 

3. 

Erythrosin 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

4. 

Do. 

with  screen  ...  3 

2 

1 

4 

5 

». 

Methyl-violet 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

(6. 

Do. 

with  sercen  ...  ^ 4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

I?- 

Do. 

with  double  screen  4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

8. 

Cyanine 

[ 1 

5 

3 

2 

4 

0. 

Do. 

with  screen  ...  4 

3 

1 

2 

5 

10. 

Do. 

with  double  scrcen  | 5 

S 

1 

2 

4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  result  in  each  case  is  ditterent,  except 
6 and  7,  which  are  equal.  AVhich  of  all  is  most  correct  is,  I find, 
a matter  of  individual  opinion. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  I propose  to  give  a for- 
mula for  erythrosin,  but  it  is  desirable,  though  not  essential,  to 
first  be  sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  oxydized. 

Dis.sol ve  ten  grains  of  erythrosin  (Brook,  Simpson,  and  Spiller’s), 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  a flask  with  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  add 
twenty  minims  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  dye  is  precipitated, 
collect  and  wash  it  on  a filter.  It  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water, 
but  must  be  re-dissolved  by  pouring  four  and  a half  ounces  of 
alcohol  through  the  filter.  You  will  then  have  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  purified  erythrosin  at  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 

The  methyl-violet  and  cyanine  used  had  been  previously 
oxydized  with  potassium  dichromate,  according  to  Mr.  Wel- 
ligton’s  instructions,  and  were  added  to  the  bromide  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  erythrosin. 

The  formula  stands  as  follows  : — 


Potassium  bromide  

...  135 

Erythrosin  (purified)  solution 

...  30 

Gelatine 

...  20 

.Water 

...  1,000 

Silver  nitrate  ...  

...  170 

Water  distilled  

...  1,000 

Both  solutions  are  heated  in  a water  bath  to  150°  F.,  and  B 
slowly  added  to  A while  stirring.  The  vessel  is  then  replaced 
in  boiling  water  until  the  required  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
judged  by  the  colour,  is  attained.  Half  an  hour’s  digestion  in 
I boiling  water  is  usually  sufficient  for  a rapid  emulsion.  200  grs. 
of  gelatine,  previously  soaked  in  water,  are  then  stirred  in,  and 
the  whole  allowed  twelve  hours  to  set.  It  is  then  squeezed 
through  a net,  washed  in  running  water  for  six  hours,  remelted, 
and  in  three  days  will  be  in  ripe  condition,  though  I generally 
myself  try  a plate  at  once,  exposed  wet,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  all 
right. 

In  the  experiments  with  methyl-violet  and  cyanine,  I have 
replaced  five  grains  of  the  potassium-bromide  in  the  above  for- 
mula by  three  grains  of  ammonium-chloride,  but  in  other 
respects  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

The  erythrosin  emulsion  in  my  hands  is  far  more  generally 
sensitive  than  the  methyl-violet  or  cyanine,  and  certainly  ren- 
ders the  green  better  ; but  if  it  is  essential  to  have  red  rendered 
lighter  than  blue,  which  is  the  orihochromatic  crux,  as  in 
No.  10,  one  of  the  two  latter  dyes  must  be  used,  and  preferably 
cyanine. 

Other  dyes  than  those  mentioned,  which  give  silver  com- 
pounds insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  bromide,  may  be  used, 
but  I have  found  no  advantage  in  them  over  those  specified. 

I offer  no  apology  for  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Society, 
as  it  seems  to  be  a reasonable  proposition  that  a photographic 
process  which  will  render  all  the  colours  of  nature  or  art  in  their 
proper  gradation  of  tone  must  be  superior  to  one  which  falsifies 
the  natural  effect  on  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  photographic 
and  actinic  values  of  colours  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical ; or,  to  put  it  more  strongly,  photography  should  only 
be  able  to  distort  the  truth  when  forced  to  do  so  by  the  photo- 
grapher. 

In  the  hope  of  attaining  to  this  ideal,  suppressing  many 
failures,  I have  brought  before  you  the  results  of  a few  out  of 
numerous  experiments  made  in  orthochromatic  photography, 
which  branch  of  the  science  I cannot  but  look  upon  as  a step 
forward  towards  the  process  of  the  future. 


PicTCREs  OF  East  Anglian  Life.  Illustrated  with 
thirty-two  Photogravures  and  fifteen  small  Illustrations, 
by  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M B.  Large  folio  ; 150  pages 
(besides  plates).  Price  il5  5s.  (London,  1888.  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  lUvington,  St.  Dunstan’s 
House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.) 

The  former  illustrated  works  of  Emerson  have  sufficiently 
indicated  the  nature  of  his  efforts  to  break  through  the 
convention  in  virtue  of  which  so  much  just  proportion  of 
gradation  is  sacrificed  to  “ sparkle  and  all  we  need  say 
on  this  head  is  to  record  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  of 
the  work  before  us  bear  evidence  that  their  author  is  still 
aiming  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  bent  upon  redeeming 
photography  from  the  reproaches  so  often  cast  upon  it  by 
artists ; or  should  we  not  rather  say  that  the  reproaches 
are  really  cast  upon  photography  by  its  own  practitioners, 
and  are  put  in  words  by  the  artists  who  criticise  ? Time 
was  when  the  sort  of  thing  that  took  the  highest  honoui-s 
at  a photographic  exhibition  was  a gairish  combination  of 
exaggerated  pieces  of  attitudinalism  ; but  photographers 
themselves  are  beginning  to  exercise  a better  taste. 

The  author,  in  his  wauderings,  evidently  makes  friends 
rather  with  the  peasants  and  the  workera,  than  with  the 
exalted  or  proud,  of  the  low  counties ; and  those  who 
think  that  a county  book  should  be  mainly  filled  with 
records  of  the  doings  of  the  so-called  “ County  Families,’’ 
and  illustrations  of  their  houses,  tombs,  and  archives  had 
better  not  peruse  “ East  Anglian  Life.”  But  those  who 
delight  in  the  tales  of  the  ploughman,  the  sailor,  the 
fisherman,  the  ardent  naturalist,  the  poacher,  and  who 
can  listen  to  a ghost  story  without  feeling  angered  by 
“ scientific  ” or  materialistic  contempt  of  the  teller, 
should  take  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  work  under 
notice.  We  have,  in  short,  a delightful  history  of  the 
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inner  life  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  peasant,  and  of 
the  things  dear  to  him,  illustrated  by  such  a series  of 
truthful  nature-pictures  as  is  approximated  to  in  no 
other  work  of  which  we  know,  unless  in  Emerson’s  ear- 
lier series. 

The  plate  which  we  like  far  and  away  over  the  others 
is  No.  IX.,  “ The  Farm  by  the  Eroad,”  in  which  a faggot- 
carrier  wends  his  way  cottagewards  amidst  an  effect  of  tree, 
ail",  and  wood  which  quite  recalls  the  most  characteristic 
work  of  Turner. 

The  block  illustrations  in  the  text  by  Dawson  are 
app.arently  by  some  method  analogous  to  the  Pretsch  pro- 
cess, give  useful  emphasis  to  the  text,  and  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  work  ; of  these,  “ Poacher  Hiding,” 
and  “ Fisherfolk  at  Home,”  being  perha])s  the  most 
striking. 

We  .^ould  much  like  to  .«ee  a cheap  edition  of  the  text 
published,  even  if  without  illustrations  ; but  such  a work 
might  be  embellished  with  the  block  illustrations,  and 
also  typographic  reproductions  of  the  more  important 
plates. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Indi  i, 
recently  held  in  Calcutta,  may  be  considered  as  in  every 
way  a success ; the  leading  photographers  of  the  world 
having  contributed.  Colonel  Waterhouse,  William 
Jobbius,  and  Colonel  L.  Kemjj  acted  as  judges,  and  the 
following  are  the  awards,  the  names  under  e.ach  heading 
being  given  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  J udges’  report. 


Gold  medals — G.  West  and  Son,  for  “Sailing  Studies”; 
Harry  Tolley,  for  “ On  the  Lonely  Shore”;  and  W.  Hoff- 
man, “ Portrait  of  a Child.”  -S'r/yer  Medals — ^H.  P. 
Robinson,  A.  Boissonnas,  J.  McMichael,  G.  M.  Elton, 
G.  Divison,  George  Ewing,  J.  S.  Gladstone,  the  Countess 
of  Dufferin,  George  Lyell,  the  Bara  Thakur  Bahadoor  of 
Tippeiah,  and  R.  Y.  Remfry.  Bronze  medal—  C.  R.  Pan- 
coast. 

English  contributors  generally  sent  numerous  examples 
of  work,  and  among  the  medallists  for  this  country  we  may 
mention  Messrs.  West  ius  sending  thirteen  exhibits  (all 
yacht  studies),  but  Mr.  Tolley  only  sent  two,  while  Mr. 
Robinson  contributed  “ A Chat  with  the  Miller,”  “ He 
never  told  his  Loye,”  “ Feeding  the  Calves,”  “ All  in  the 
Downs,”  “ Carolling,”  “ The  Music  of  the  Birds,”  and 
“ Wayside  Gossip,”  George  Davison  sent  no  less  than 
fifteen,  namely,  In  Port,”  “ Little  Misery,”  “ Country 
Cottage  Study,”  “A  Breezy  Day  in  Spring  Time,” 
“ Couiitry  Cottage  Study,”  “ A Pretty  Hop  Picker,” 

Three  Old  Men  of  Rye,”  “ Fine  Fresh  Herring,”  “ A 
Thirsty  Morning,”  “ An  Old  Barn,”  “ 1 Spy,”  “ Group  at 
Ferry  House,”  “ Country  Cottage  .Study,”  “ Let  not  Am. 
bition,”  and  “ Mending  Nets.” 


A curioas  hoax  has  been  perpetrated  upon  an  Italian 
sculptor  in  Naples.  It  seems  some  American  joker  gave 
him  a photograph  which  he  said  was  the  wife  of  the 
President,  telling  him  that  if  a good  marble  bust  were 
made,  it  would  be  purchased  at  a handsome  figure.  The 
sculptor  eagerly  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  in  due  time 


sent  the  bust  to  a friend  in  New  York  to  dispose  of.  When 
it  arrived,  however,  it  w;is  found  not  to  bear  the  least 
resemblance  to  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  the  friend  to  whom  it 
was  consigned  is  now  carefully  examining  the  faces  of  New 
York  ladies  to  find,  if  possible,  the  original,  and  so  make  a 
sale  probable.  In  the  meantime,  the  bust  has  been  placed 
in  a fashionable  restaurant,  where  it  attracts  considerable 
attention. 


The  French  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
public’s  acquaintance  with  the  features  of  a popular 
favourite  as  an  important  factor  in  that  popularity.  Many 
millions  of  photographs  have  been  distributed  from  time 
to  time  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Buonaparte  family, 
and  the  .same  plan  is  being  iuiopted  with  regard  to 
Boulanger ; upwards  of  two  million  photographs  having 
been  sent  out  by  the  new  journal  established  to  support 
the  ex-Minister  of  War.  The  tiiste  for  portraits  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  created  by  the  sending  out  of  the 
photographs  ; it  would  seem  to  be  a craving  natural  to  the 
French  people.  It  is  significant  that  while  Boulanger  was 
still  Minister,  a company  was  formed  which  cast  45,000 
large  metal  busts  of  him  to  be  sold  on  his  becoming  the 
ruler  of  France. 


Interested  exhibitors  at  the  next  Pall  Mall  Exhibition 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  the  new  law  which  is  to 
come  into  effect  this  year  at  the  Paris  Salon-  It  is  that 
any  artist  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  hanging  of  his  pic- 
tures may  take  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  away.  We 
fancy  such  a rule  as  this  would  be  welcomed  by  the  hiiug- 
ing  committee  of  the  Photographic  Society.  Never  a year 
passes  but  what  there  is  a host  of  grumblera,  and  such  a 
law  would  bring  the  matter  to  a practiciU  test.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  all  or  any  pictures  would 
be  removed.  Perhajjs  in  all  exhibitions  the  majority  of 
pictures  which  are  “skied  ” would  not  be  missed.  But  we 
doubt  if  the  artists,  if  they  had  the  option,  would  take 
them  away. 


There  is  a curious  tendency  towards  the  making  of  pho- 
tographic api>aralus  in  the  guise  of  firearms,  and  the 
latest  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Photogenic 
Pistol,  which  Anthony  & Co  , of  New  York,  are  adver- 


tising. We  have  not  yet  seen  the  instrument  itself,  but 
reproduce  the  woodcut 


The  pistol  in  question  is  an  arrangement  for  tiring  off 
magnesium  cartridges  for  photography  at  night,  and  one 
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of  the  cartridges  lired  from  the  pistol  will,  they  say' 
give  light  enough  for  taking  a portrait  or  a small  group 
Perhaps  we  may,  before  long,  be  able  to  say  something 
about  the  Photogenic  Pistol  from  personal  experience  with 
the  article  itself. 


Another  artificial  light  producer  is  advertiseil  by 
Anthony  and  Co.,  the  “ Instantaneous  Flash  Magnesium 
Tablet”  They  say  : “ For  use,  place  a tablet  on  a brick  or 
iron  plate,  and  light  with  a wax  taper  or  otherwise,  keep- 
ing the  hand  at  least  one  foot  from  the  tablet."  The 
tablets  can  only  be  sent  by  express,  and  not  by  mail  or 
with  other  freight  goods,  so  we  suppose  they  may  be 
somewhat  dangerously  explosive ; and  considering  the 
scare  legisl.ation  which  now  holds  good  as  regards  explo- 
sives in  Ureat  Britain,  it  might  be  rather  risky  to  possess 
the  magnesium  tablets. 

An  illustration  is  recently  issued  with  the  Cydist  by  a 
modified  collotype  process  called  “ Photophane,”  the 
working  of  which  is,  we  understivnd,  under  the  agency  of 
Ilitfe  and  Sons,  of  Coventry.  Henry  Sturmey,  editor  of 
the  Cydist,  informs  us  that  8,000  copies  have  been  printed 
from  one  plate — a good  record,  considering  that  five,  six,  or 
seven  hundred  is  considered  a very  good  yield  for  an 
ordinary  collotype  plate. 

Amateur  photographers  who  intend  visiting  the  Riviera 
may  as  well  leave  their  apparatus  behind,  if  what  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Qlohe  says  is  true.  The  spy  mania  here, 
it  seems,  is  rampant,  and  crops  up  continually  in  the  most 
annoying  fashion.  Just  where  the  most  lovely  views 
abound,  you  are  met  with  a notice-board  with  Enceinte 
MUitairc  d&fense  deCircnlar,  .and  a sentry  round  the  corner 
to  see  that  the  order  is  carried  out  Of  course  you  are 
baulked  of  the  view,  and  under  such  circumstances,  says 
the  correspondent,  the  use  of  a sketch-book  or  a photo- 
graphic camera  would  simply  result  in  a prison. 


Many  interesting  points  are  involved  in  the  paper  on 
magnesium  lights  by  P.  Swanson,  which  is  to  be  found 
on  p.  227,  <rnd  those  who  did  not  read  his  earlier  paper, 
p.  37,  of  present  volume,  should  turn  back  to  it. 


Orthochromatic  photography  is  the  subject  of  much 
thought  Jvist  now,  and  the  paper  of  Bedford  on  p.  230,  is 
specially  interesting,  as  bearing  on  a patent  claim  in 
connection  with  the  subject ; this  skilled  worker  not  being 
able  to  succeed  until  he  had  received  help  from  the  owner 
of  the  patent.  We  may  refer  to  a leading  article  on 
p.  225,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  some  surfaced  glass 
screen  sent  by  J.  R.  Gotz. 


A NEW  COMMERCIAL  APPLICATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

Bt  THOS.  FLETCHER.* 

The  want  of  some  simple  method  of  obtaining  a powerful  source 
of  heat  under  perfect  control  is  an  experience,  and  often  an  un- 
pleasant one,  which  all  who  have  charge  of  machinery  and 
chemical  plant  must  have  felt  more  or  less  frequently.  Up  to 


the  present  time  the  only  practical  methods  have  been  either  by 
the  use  of  a b<asket  of  live  coke,  or  a blowpipe  connected  to  the 
nearest  gas  supply.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  satisfactory  in 
many  cases,  and  to  overcome  the  diflBculty  I have  devised  some 
special  forms  of  blowpipes  which  can  be  used  with  the  ordinary 
coal  gas  supply  and  compressed  oxygen  made  by  the  Brin  pro- 
cess. These  blowpipes  are  essentially  different  from  the  usual 
form,  and  also  from  the  well-known  mixing  jet,  the  latter  re- 
quiring both  gas  and  oxygen  to  be  equally  compressed,  which 
at  once  excludes  it  as  an  emergency  arrangement  for  repairs 
and  accidents.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  air  gas  produced 
from  gasoline  vapour,  when  used  with  an  air  blast  in  a blow- 
pipe, is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  extinguished  ; the  speed  of  com- 
bustion  is  sufficiently  slow  to  enable  the  flame  to  be  blown  out 
or  away  from  the  unburnt  vapour  with  the  greatest  ease,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gasoline  is  not  diffused  through 
the  air  as  a true  gas,  but  as  a vapour,  which  requires  further 
heating  and  considerable  expansion  before  it  will  burn.  On 
this  point  I have  a rather  pretty  experiment  here,  showing  you 
the  particles  of  vapour  in  the  so-called  air  gas,  burning  separately, 
the  flames  of  the  separate  suspended  beads  of  gasoline  vapour 
being  distinctly  visible  as  independent  centres  of  combustion. 
When  we  apply  an  oxygen  blast  to  gasoline  vapour  this  brittle- 
ness or  want  of  persistence  disappears,  but  owing  to  the  air 
mixed  with  the  vapour,  the  temperature  obtainable  is  far  lower 
than  that  from  permanent  combustible  gases,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  high  temperatures  have  not  been  obtained  with 
blowpipes  using  the  light  petroleums,  owing  to  the  necessary 
mixture  of  air  to  obtain  the  vapour.  We  must  not  forget, 
when  gasoline  or  benzoline  vapour  is  used,  that  it  has  one  special 
point  in  its  favour  for  some  classes  of  work  in  the  fact  that  the 
products  of  combustion  are  quite  free  from  sulphur,  which  in 
many  ways  is  a great  source  of  trouble  in  laboratory  work.  The 
use  of  a petroleum  or  spirit  spray,  if  it  were  practicable,  would 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  .admixture  of  air  ; but  the  spray 
formed  by  an  oxygen  blast  is  of  a most  unpleasantly  uncertain 
and  explosive  nature,  so  much  so  that  after  my  own  experience 
I can  only  give  a strong  caution  .as  to  the  exce.ssive  care  required 
to  prevent  disastrous  accidents.  A .spray  burner  may  start  and 
work  satisfactorily,  and  then  suddenly,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  the  whole  appjiratus  may  be  shattered  into  fragments. 
When  we  burn  a permanent  gas,  such  as  hydrogen  or  coal  gas, 
in  .a  blowpipe  with  an  air  blast,  the  flame  will  bear  a heavy  air 
pressure  on  the  jet,  giving  a correspondingly  high  temperature 
flame.  If  we  take  the  same  permanent  gas,  and  use  it  with  a 
jet  of  oxygen  instead  of  air,  the  persistence  and  “ toughness  ’’  of 
the  flame  is  ag.ain  greatly  increased,  the  speed  of  traverse  of 
flame  backwards  is  so  great  that  the  amount  of  combustion 
which  may  be  going  on  in  a given  space  is  almost  unlimited, 
and  enormously  high  temperatures  can,  therefore,  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  ease,  the  absence  of  nitrogen  in  the  flame,  of 
course,  greatly  assisting  the  result  by  reducing  the  loss  of  heat, 
.and  we  gain  also  by  the  area  of  flame  containing  a given  number 
of  available  units  of  heat. 

In  the  construction  of  powerful  blowpipes  for  compressed 
oxygen,  and  coal  gas  at  ordinary  pressures,  the  form  of  the  jet 
is  a very  important  matter.  The  centre  jet,  instead  of  being 
formed  with  a single  hole(exceptin  the  very  smallest  sizes),  should 
be  flat  on  the  end,  and  drilled  with  a circle  of  very  fine  holes, 
each  large  enough  to  pass  from  three  to  four  cubic  feet  of  oxygen 
per  hour  at  a heavy  pressure.  The  gas  outlet  which  surrounds 
this  jet  should  be  an  annular  space  about  ^ inch  wide  surround- 
ing the  jet,  and  should  project  f-  inch  beyond  the  tip  of  the  jet, 
this  projection  being  the  same  in  all  sizes  and  powers.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  useless  for  a gas  and  air  blow  pipe,  as  it  extin- 
guishes itself  instantly,  and  some  amount  of  experimenting  has 
been  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  details  now  given.  I have  here 
three  sizes  of  these  blow-pipes,  requiring  respectively  7,  20,  and 
40  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  per  hour ; and  with  a small  bottle  of 
compressed  oxygen,  which  can  readily  be  carried  under  the  arm, 
I will  now  give  you  some  idea  of  their  power.  The  quantity  of 
oxygen  required  for  each  has  not  been  measured  by  myself,  but 
has  been  estimated  from  a bottle  supplied  by  the  Brin  Oxygen 
Company,  which  I was  informed  contained  20  cubic  feet,  and 
which  supplied  the  largest  blow-pipe  at  full  power  for  half  an 
hour  continuously.  The  smallest  of  these  blow-pipes  will  fuse 
the  end  of  a 3-16  wrought-iron  rod;  the  next  size  will  do  the 
same  with  a J-inch  wrought-iron  rod,  or  will  braze  copper  pipes 
^ inch  thick  about  as  quickly  as  a tinman  can  soft  solder  light 
sheet  tinned  iron.  The  largest  will  fuse  a hole  through  a 4-inch 
wrought-iron  steam  pipe,  and  will  braze,  and  probably  also  weld 
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heavy  flanges  and  couplings  on  work  of  the  same  size.  Larger 
blow-pipes  can  be  easily  made  on  the  same  lines,  and  it  is  now 
both  possible  and  easy  to  braze  and  make  repairs  in  parte  of 
complicated  machines  without  removal,  in  any  place  into  which 
a man’s  hand  can  be  got.  The  heat  is  so  short  and  so  quickly 
obtained  that,  with  the  assistance  of  wet  cloths,  polished  work 
or  wood  lagging  can  be  preserved  without  injury  or  mark, 
within  two  or  three  inches  from  a place  where  a heavy  brazing 
repair  has  been  done.  Breakdowns  in  copper  piiies  or  vessels 
can  be  made  good  and  work  restarted  in  a few  minutes 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  necessitate  a stoppage 
for  days.  Using  the  same  blowpipe  and  bottle  of  oxygen,  I 
avill  show  you,  with  a block  of  lime,  an  emergency  light  which 
will  often  be  found  useful  ; amongst  other  things  it  will  enable 
you  to  get  by  photography  a permanent  record  of  any  accident 
or  unusual  state  of  things  in  places  where  no  natural  light  can 
be  obtained,  and  where  magnesium  would  fail  owing  to  the 
dense  fumes  evolved.  This  light  is,  of  course,  anything  but 
silent ; but,  as  we  are  now  considering  only  works  emergencies, 
the  noise  is  not  of  any  great  consequence. 

{.To  be  continued.) 


f ahnt  Intelligcita. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

4,510.  John  Edwakd  Thornton,  3,  New  Lome  Street,  Moss 
Side,  Manchester,  for  “Photographic  shutters.” — March  24th, 
1888. 

4,545.  AVilliam  Charlks  Hcghks,  Brewster  House,  82,  Mor- 
timer Road,  Kingsland  Road,  N.,  London,  for  “Improve- 
ments in  a new  form  of  scientist’s  lecture  lantern.” — [Com- 
plete Specification.] — March  24th,  1888. 

4,692.  Alexander  Henry  Reed,  Suffolk  House,  Lawrence 
Pountney  Hill,  Cannon  Street,  Middlesex,  for  “ A new  or 
improved  photographic  dark  chamber.” — {Emil  Heinrich 
Riedel). — [Complete  Specification.] — March  27th,  1888. 

4,823.  Sa.muel  Phillips  and  Adam  Stephan,  28,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  photo- 
lithography, photo-engraving,  and  other  photo  illustrative 
processes.” — [Complete  Specification.] — M,irch  29  th,  1 888. 
4,839.  Charles  Goldsmith  and  John  Henry  Stafford,  6, 
Bank  Street,  Manchester,  for  “Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  holding  and  changing  the  slides  in  magic -lanterns  during 
exhibition.” — March  31st,  1888. 

4,874.  Ernest  Sidney  AVilliams,  41,  Jones’  Road,  Drum- 
condra,  Dublin,  for  A method  for  producing  photographic 
emulsions  not  requiring  a base  or  support  as  photographic 
films.” — March  31st,  1888. 

6,055.  Alfred  Hart,  16,  Upper  Bedford  Street,  Brighton,  for 
“Improvements  in  the  production  of  dry  plates  for  contact 
printing  in  photography,  and  using  same  for  embossing  pur- 
poses.”— April  5th,  1838. 

Application  for  Amendment. 

In  the  Matter  of  Letters  Patent  granted  to  John  H.ancock, 
Junior,  of  11,  Eldon  Place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  in- 
vention of  a “ Binocular  camera,”  dated  the  11th  dav  of  Mav 
1880,  No.  6,316. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  said  John  Hancock,  Junior, 
has  applied  under  the  provisions  of  the  Patents,  &c..  Act,  1883, 
for  leave  to  amend  the  Specification  and  Drawings  of  the  said 
Letters  Patent,  alleging  as  his  reasons  for  so  doing  “ that  in 
order  that  the  picture  may  be  sharply  and  clearly  defined  to  its 
very  limits.” 

The  ainendments  proposed  arc  as  follows  (reference  being  had 

to  an  officially  printed  copy  of  the  Specification)  viz.  : 

On  Page  2. 

Line  9.  Striking  out  “ two  ” altering  “ lines”  to  “ line.”  and 
“F”to“Z.” 

Line  18.  Substituting  “large  lenses”  for  "sheets  of  clear 
glass.” 

Liue  19’  Substituting  “ red  ” for  “three,”  and  "J  I”  for 
“ E,”  and  striking  out  “ shown  at  large  in  sketch  on  plan  let- 
tered E*).” 

Line  23.  Adding  to  the  end  of  the  lino  “ and  placed  nearer 
together  centre  and  centre  than  the  lenses  lettered  H.G.,  J I are 
as  in  plan.” 

Inserting  between  lines  25  and  26,  “ Now  place  one  large  lens 
at  AV  in  plan.” 


Lines  26  and  27.  Striking  out  “represented  by  the  two  lines 
lettered  F.” 

Line  34.  Substituting  "large  lenses”  for  “sheets  of  clear 
glass.” 

Line  3-5.  Substituting  “red”  for  “three,”  “J,  I”for“E,” 
and  striking  out  “ and  shown  at  large  in  sketch  on  plan  lettered 
E*.” 

Line  36.  Striking  out  “ lettered  E.” 

Page  3. 

Line  2.  Inserting  after  “ and,”  “ lettered  respectively  A’  and 
K,  and  placed  nearer  together  centre  and  centre  than  the  lenses 
lettered  H.  G.  J.  I.  are,”  and  inserting  “ and  also  having  one 
large  lens  at  AV  ” after  “ partition.” 

it  is  also  propo.sed  to  alter  the  drawings. 

A copy  of  the  Specification  in  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  shown  can  be  inspected  at  the  Patent  Office. 

Any  person  or  persons  intending  to  oppose  the  said  applica- 
tion for  amendment  must  give  notice  (on  Form  G)  of  his  or 
their  objections  thereto,  at  the  I’atent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  AV.C.,  within  one  calendar  month  from  the 
date  hereof. 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  April,  1888. 

H.  Reader  Lack,  Comptroller- General. 


Amendment. 

In  the  matter  of  Letters  Patent  granted  to  Alfred  Ji'nus 
Boult,  of  323,  High  Holborn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
for  the  invention  of  “ Improvements  in  or  relating  to  holders 
for  photographic  films”  (a  communication)  dated  25th 
November,  1884,  No.  15,542. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  with  the  exception  of  the  excision 
of  claim  13,  which  the  applicant  was  allowed  to  retain,  le.ave  was 

f ranted  on  the  5th  ultimo  for  the  Specification  of  the  said 
letters  Patent  to  beameuded  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  No.  419 
of  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office,  issued  on  the  14th 
January  last. 

The  Specification  has  been  amended  accordingly. 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  April,  1888. 

H.  RKiVDEr  Lack,  Comptroller- General. 

Patent  on  which  the  Seventh  Year’s  Renewal  Pee 
has  been  Paid. 

1,602  of  1881.  H.  A.  Steinheil. — Photographic  objectives. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Pee. 

5,947  of  1883.  G.  Rydill. — Preparation  of  photographs. 

Specifications  Published. 

6613.  Samuet,  AVhite  Rodch,  Manufacturer  of  Photographic 
Apparatus,  No.  180,  Strand,  Loudon,  AV.C.,  for  “ Improved 
detective  camera  for  artiste.” — Filed  May  6th,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says : — ■ 

This  invention  relates  to  so-called  detective  cameras.  In 
carrying  it  into  effect  I make  use  by  preference  of  an  oblong 
wooden  box  in  the  front  end  of  which  fa  fixed  a lens  that  is  con- 
cealed from  view,  and  across  which  passes  a flexible  opaque 
band  having  in  it  an  aperture  that  permits  the  lens  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  view  to  be  taken.  This  band  is  actuated  by  clock 
work  or  by  a simple  spring,  the  arrangement  being  such  that 
when  at  repose  the  lens  is  covered.  By  the  application  of  a 
key  the  spring  is  wound  up,  and  fa  retained  in  situ  by  a click  or 
catch  dropping  in  a ratchet  wheel ; pressure  upon  the  tail  end 
of  this  catch  by  means  of  a button  or  knob  accessible  from 
without  releases  the  catch,  and  causes  the  opariue  band  with  its 
opening  to  pass  rapidly  across  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  admit 
light  for  a momentary  period. 

At  the  posterior  end  of  the  camera  is  a recess  capable  of 
holding  a number  of  sensitive  plates,  each  of  which  fa  inserted 
in  a sheath  preferably  of  thin  metal  so  constructed  that  while 
the  back  is  quite  protected,  the  face  shall  be  exposed  in  all  but 
a slight  overlaying  flap  or  band  of  the  metal  which  shall  prevent 
it  from  falling  out  or  from  being  damaged  by  contact  with 
others  against  which  it  may  be  pressing.  AA'hen  the  recess  at 
the  back  of  the  camera  fa  filled  with  plates  protected  in  the 
manner  described,  and  the  end  fa  closed  by  its  cover,  springs  in 
the  latter  press  against  the  plates,  and  keep  them  tightly  up 
against  the  ledge  or  faces  forming  the  front  of  the  recess. 

The  first  plate  of  the  series,  or  that  which  presses  against  the 
faces  referred  to,  rests  not  upon  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  but 
upon  a strip  of  wood  or  metal  capable  of  bemg  made  to  rise  up  by 
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guides  or  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  camer.v.  This  is  attached 
by  means  of  an  arm  to  an  axle  going  across  the  camera,  which  axle 
is  midway  or  nearly  so  between  the  position  of  the  first  plate  and 
the  lens.  By  rotating  a key  or  thumb-screw  at  the  side,  the 
metallic  strip  on  which  the  plate  reposes  is  made  to  rise  towards 
the  top  of  the  camera,  carrying  with  it  the  plate  which  it  sup- 
ports, and  which  is  now  raised  up  through  a slot  extending 
across  the  camera  into  an  opaque  and  flexible  bag  preferably  of 
wash  leather,  which,  while  shielding  the  sensitive  plate  from  the 
light,  permits  of  its  being  grasped  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  operator,  and  lifted  entirely  up  from  its  place,  when  it  is 
transferred  to  another  and  similar  slot  of  suitable  dimensions 
at  the  back  of  the  supply  of  plates,  through  which  it  is  inserted 
and  pushed  down  behind  the  others.  In  the  meantime,  by  the 
action  of  the  springs  in  the  back,  the  second  plate  of  the  series, 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  first  one  as  described,  is  pushed  for- 
ward, and  takes  its  position  against  the  faces  of  the  recess. 
After  exposure  to  light  it  too  is  withdrawn  and  transferred  to 
the  back,  and  so  on  in  rotation  until  the  whole  series  has  been 
exposed. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  focussing  is  efiected  by  having 
the  lens  attached  not  to  the  inmoveable  box  to  which  the  faces 
of  the  recess  are  fixed,  but  to  either  a moveable  false  bottom 
ora  separate  front  capable  of  permitting  the  focus  to  be  adjusted 
when  desired,  although  in  ordinary  practice,  when  the  lens  is 
once  adjusted  for  any  object  at  a moderate  distance  from  the 
camera  no  further  adjustment  is  necessary.  When  required, 
focussing  can  be  ensured  by  means  of  a sliding  body  to  the 
camera  on  which  is  engraved  or  affixed  a graduated  strip  repre- 
senting the  focussing  value  of  an  object  situated  at  any  definite 
distance. 

When  not  in  use  the  flexible  bag  aforementioned  folds  down 
in  a recess,  and  is  protected  by  a suitable  cover. 

In  order  to  place  the  object  to  be  photographed  in  proper 
position  on  the  plate  there  is  a back  and  foresight  so  adjusted 
that  correct  aim  can  be  taken  and  perfect  accuracy  secured. 

The  apparatus  can  be  arranged  so  that  one  or  more  additional 
nests  of  plates  can  be  placed  in  position  for  use. 

1201.  Alfred  J ulius  Boult,  of  323,  High  Holborn,  in  the  county 

of  Middlesex,  M.I.M.E.,  for  “ Improved  photographic  plate  to 

be  developed  in  water.” — Dated,  26th  January,  1888. 

The  present  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  photographic 
plates,  and  its  object  is  to  permit  the  plates  to  be  developed  in 
water  instead  of  in  a specially  prepared  bath. 

To  this  end,  the  plates,  previously  covered  with  emulsion  and 
dried,  are  coated  on  the  back  with  developing  substance  rendered 
adhesive,  and  preserved  against  oxidation  by  the  following 
process  : — 

The  back  of  the  plate  is  entirely  covered  with  the  following 
mixture  ; — 


* Heated  gallic  acid  or  other  suita- 
ble reducing  substance... 

Sahcylic  acid  

Gum  arabic,  dextrine,  gelatine, 
collodion,  or  other  varnish-like 
substance 
Alcohol 
Water 


1 0 grammes 
1 gramme 


10 

6 

20 


grammes 
cubic  centimeters 

» )i 


The  plates  are  dried  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  the 
negative  is  developed  by  immersing  the  plate  in  water  contain- 
ing a small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

The  proportions  of  the  mixture^’may  vary  acsording^to  the 
quality  of  the  emulsion. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by 
coating  one  half  of  the  back  of  the  plate  with  the  above  described 
mixture,  and  the  other  half  with  a liquid  obtained  by  digesting 
a solution  of  sugar  of  25  per  cent,  with  an  excess  of  slaked  lime 
by  filtering,  and  then  adding  to  100  cubic  centimetres  of  this 
liquid,  15  grammes  of  sugar,  and  25  grammes  of  gum  arabic. 

The  plates  are  dried  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  the 
negative  is  developed  by  immersing  the  plate  simply  in  water. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  said  invention,  as  communicated  to  me  by  my  foreign 
correspondent,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed, 
I declare  that  what  I claim  is  ; — 

The  coating  of  the  back  of  photographic  plates  with  suitable 
developing  substances  rendered  adhesive  and  preserved  against 

* ’'dll  recognise  this  as  an  obvious  slip  in  translation  for 

pyrogalUc  aetd.— Ed,  P,  N. 


oxidation  by  the  aid  of  the  above  described  process,  substantially 
as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

5923.  George  S.vllnow  Martin,  Birkbeck  Institution,  Breams 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  Optician,  for  ‘‘  Improvements  in 
photographic  shutters.” — Dated  April  23rd,  1887. 

The  special  feature  of  invention  is  one  long  spring  at  the  -side 
of  shutter,  acted  upon  by  air-piston  at  the  lower  end,  which 
releases  a small  brass  or  ebonite  shutter  pulled  upwards  by  a 
spring— there  being  a small  pin  or  notch  which  allows  a projec- 
tion on  the  top  of  side  spring  to  catch  a small  pin  projecting 
from  side  of  above  shutter,  enabling  the  operator  to  detain'it  at 
will. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — In  a letter  which  appeared  in  your  issue  for 
March  30th,  I pointed  out  that  a communication  from  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones,  which  had  appeared  the  week  before,  was 
calculated  to  confirm  photographers  in  an  old  standing 
fallacy,  and  pai  ticularly  referred  to  a statement  quoted  by 
Mr.  Jones  in  support  of  his  views,  from  Lake  Price,  who 
spoke  of  spherical  aberration  as  “ increasing  the  depth  of 
perfect  focus,”  and  added  that  if  Mr.  Jones  recognized  that 
this  statement  was  a mistaken  one,  it  would  have  been  more 
candid  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Jones  does  not  even  now  say  whether  or  not  he 
recognises  the  error  of  this  assertion,  but  endeavouis  to 
throw  a charge  of  want  of  candour  on  me,  by  suggesting 
that  I imply  that  a proportional  lowering  of  definition  is 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  spherical  aberration.  I 
never  suggested  anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  definition 
were  lowered  proportionally,  the  want  of  sharpness  would 
be  so  outrageous  that  no  one  would  have  the  temerity  to 
recommend  it.  The  fact  is,  that  with  so-called  diffusion 
of  focus,  definition  is  lowered  not  only  in  the  focal,  but  in 
the  out-of-focus  planes.  In  the  latter,  an  additional  amount 
of  want  of  sharpness — which  at  the  focal  plane  would  be 
very  evident — is  not  so  much  noticed,  and  the  eye  is  there- 
fore not  so  much  struck  by  their  contrast  with  some  places 
of  sharp  definition.  With  those  who,  with  Petzval,  argue 
that  on  this  ground  the  introduction  of  spherical  aberration 
is  sometimes  advantageous,  I have  no  quarrel — it  is  a 
matter  for  individual  t^te — but  I do  protest  against  photo- 
graphers being  misled  by  being  told  that  by  sacrificing 
sharpness  at  the  focus  they  gain  definition  in  the  other 
planes. 

Mr.  Jones  rests  his  case  upon  the  number  of  published 
opinions  which  he  has  been  able  to  find  on  the  one  side, 
but  professes  himself  unable  to  judge  between  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  Grubb  and  J.  H.  Dallmeyer.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have 
intervened  in  the  discussion. 

To  quote  opinions  of  photographers  as  an  authority  on 
matters  which  are  susceptible  of  mathematical  proof  or  of 
direct  experiment,  is  an  absurdity  ; but  if  any  one  feels 
dissatisfied  with  Grubb’s  mathematics,  which  have  not  till 
now,  I believe,  been  called  in  question,  let  him  make  a 
practical  experiment  by  focussing  the  centre  figure  of  a 
Claudet’s  focimeter,  and  then  take  two  photographs,  one 
with,  and  one  without,  the  so-called  diffusion  of  focus.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  whether  the  out-of-focus  jilanes  are 
improved  as  claimed,  or  not,  by  the  “ diffusion  ” arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Jones  says  that  the  question  is  a difficult  one  to 
settle  by  means  of  diagrams,  because  of  the  unequal  illu- 
mination of  the  circle  of  confusion  when  spherical  aberra- 
tion is  present.  Grubb  recognized  the  last-named  fact, 
but  showed  that  if  in  some  planes  the  illumination  is 
concentrated  towards  the  centre  of  that  circle,  in  others 
the  concentration  is  towards  the  margin,  whilst  the  circle 
of  confusion  itself  is,  on  the  average,  larger.  This  difiiculty, 
however,  did  not  deter  Mr.  Jones,  in  a lecture  de- 
livered at  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  and  published  in  the 
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rnoTOGRArinc  News  for  October  7th  of  last  year,  from  1 
producing  a diagram  by  means  of  which  he  professed  to  I 
show  that  the  image  of  apoint  nearer  than  the  focussed  plane  j 
covered  no  greater  space  on  the  sensitive  plate  when, 
spherical  aberration  was  present,  than  when  absent.  This, 
if,  as  must  be  presumed,  referring  to  .spherical  aberration 
and  depth  of  focus  generally,  and  not  to  an  object  placed 
so  as  to  suit  the  curvature  of  field  in  one  case,  and  not  the 
other.  Is  very  misleading.  The  light  is  concentrated 
towards  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  confusion  for  nearer 
objects,  and  the  circle  of  confusion  itself  is  very  much 
larger  for  more  distant  objects.  Why  were  these  facts  j 
left  out  of  account? — Yours,  W.  E.  Debknuam. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Chester  .Tervis’  letter,  with  its  forensic  quota- 
tion, recalls  to  my  mind  an  anecdote,  the  kernel  of  which 
is  that  quotation,  and  equally  applicable  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  A certiiin  eminent  judge  at  the  hearing 
of  an  extremely  technical  case  was,  to  the  no  small  concern 
of  the  leading  counsel  then  addressing  the  Court,  seen  to 


nod  in  a dangerously  soporific  manner,  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  chief  weight  of  his  argument  should'tell. 
The  counsel  required  the  judge’s  full  attention,  arid  in  his 
most  stentorian  accents  exclaimed,  “ The  case  appears  to 
me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of 
' caveat  emptor,  as  they  say  in  Greek  1 ” This  aroused  hi<« 
j lordship,  and  drew  from  him  the  profound  remark,  and  in 
' measured  tones,  “ When  I was  at  school,  Mr.  Blank,  I wa.s 
^ given  to  understand  that  those  words  were  Latin.” 
“Certainly,”  replied  the  counsel,  in  his  airiest  manner, 
“ Latin  to  you  my  lord,  but  Greek  to  the  jury.” 

The  subject  of  “ diffusion  of  focus  ” is  “ Latin  ” to  some, 
but  appears  very  much  “ Greek  ” to  others. 

I should  have  replied  to  Mr.  Debenham’s  letter  before, 
but  thought  it  projier  for  Mr.  Chapman  .Tones  to  answer 
for  himself  first.  The  latter  gentleman  has  dwelt  upon  the 
ractical  benefits  derived  from  the  power  placed  in  the 
ands  of  a photographer,  when  employing  one  of  my  late 
' father’s  patent  portrait  lenses,  of  introducing  for  artistic 
j effect  a certain  amount  of  positive  spherical  aberration,  and 
1 thus  equalising  indistinctness  in  out-of-focus  planes,  and 
avoiding  extreme  contrast,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  lens 


were  used  intact;  and  his  letter  in  your  last  week’s  issue 
includes  all  that  I might  have  been  obliged  to  add  further 
on  that  head. 

As  regards  the  theoretical  aspect,  I am  very  pleased 
that  I can  meet  Ikir.  Debenham  upon  his  own  ground,  for 
at  the  time  of  reading  the  paper  published  in  your  last 
week’s  issue,  I did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
that  followed  then,  being  unaware  of  the  source  of  Mr. 
Debenham’s  quotation  from  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Grubb, 
wherein  he  says  : “ In  whatever  way  we  may  make  these 
comparative  measurements,  provided  it  be  fairly  done,  we 
shall  find  the  advantage  of  depth  of  focus  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  corrected  lens.”  Mr.  Debenham,  however,  does  not 
fairly  nor  accurately  quote  the  context  of  my  remarks  when 
be  says : “ The  claim  has  been  shown  to  be  unfounded, 


i and,  indeed,  may  be  taken  to  be  abandoned  bpr  Mr.  Dall- 
I meyer  himself,  when  in  a recent  paper  he  calls  it  absurd  to 
speak  of  some  lenses  having  more  depth  of  focus  than 
others.”  What  I did  say,  and  am  reported  to  have  said, 
is  a.s  follows  : — “ In  comparing  lenses  of  identical  foci  and 
I intensities,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  one  having  more  depth 
I of  focus  than  another,  if  both  are  free  from  spheiical  aber- 
ration, and  used  under  the  same  conditions.” 

For  the  fuller  information  of  your  readers,  it  will  be 
best  to  reproduce  the  diagram  under  discussion. 

First,  as  to  the  term,  “ diffusion  of  focus.” 

From  a scientific  point  of  view,  1 think  no  expression 
oould  be  happier.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  suppose  the 
images  given  in  the  diagram  B and  A represent  the  course 
of  rays  from  two  single  lenses  : B perfertly  corrected  for 
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spherical  aberration,  A imperfectly  corrected.  The  lenses 
tnemselves  may  be  considered  as  an  infinite  number  of 
prisms  in  close  approximation.  In  the  lens  B,  all  the  rays 
cross  in  the  axis  at  one  point,  every  other  point  along  the 
axis  being  entirely  out  of  focus.  In  the  lens  A,  the  ray 
from  the  extreme  edge  crosses  the  axis  at  a point  very  much 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  a ray  close  to  the  axis  itself.  Taking 
the  drawing  as  exact,  the  measurement  will  be  a locus  of 
500  measured  parts  along  the  axis,  the  nearest  focal  point 
to  the  lens  being  170  measured  parts  in  advance,  and  the 
furthest  300  measured  parts  beyond  the  least  circle  of  con- 
fusion. Comparing  the  two  cases,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
absolute  focal  point  at  which  all  rays  cross,  as  in  the  lensB, 
is,  as  it  were,  spread  upon  the  axis,  the  limits  of  the  foci 
of  the  extreme  rays  being  both  within  and  beyond  the  best 
focus  obtainable.  In  the  imperfectly  corrected  lens,  then, 
tliere  is  a distance  con-esponding  to  500  measiu’ed  parts 
upon  the  drawing  at  which  points  are  defined  by  certain 
definite  portions  of  the  uncorrected  lens ; whereas  in  the 
corrected  lens  they  are  all  brought  to  one  point  only 
in  the  axis — in  the  former  case,  the  resulting  partial 
definition  having  given  rise  to  the  term  diffusion  of 
focus. 

Secondly,  looking  at  the  measurements  as  made  by  Mr. 
Grubb,  he  distinctly  shows  that  for  the  uncorrected  lens 
on  the  side  of  the  locus  of  least  confusion  within  the  focus, 
there  is  a gain  of  16  parts, — 174  as  against  190.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  point  of  view  as  regards 
g-ain  in  depth  of  focus  for  the  uncorrected  lens  on  the 
ground  of  the  diameters  of  circles  of  confusion,  for  on  this 
side  of  the  best  focus  the  gain  is  not  relative,  but  absolute. 
Again,  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Debenham 
and  photographers  generally  must  be  convinced  that 
absolute  axivautage  does  occur.  I have  pointed  out,  and  I 
believe  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  spherical  aberration 
should  not  be  introduced  except  in  the  case  of  portraiture. 
I should  imagine  that  Mr.  Debenham  or  any  photographer 
would  focus  for  the  main  object  of  interest,  and  look  for  as 
much  depth  beyond  that  point  as  could  possibly  be 
obtained,  paying  as  little  heed  as  possible  to  the  foreground. 
Now  according  to  Mr.  Grubb’s  own  drawing,  if  a point 
were  absolutely  focussed  for,  the  gain  in  depth  for  objects 
beyond  that  point  is  clearly  demonstrated,  although  in  the 
uncorrected  lens,  no  point  is  absolutely  defined,  yet  there  is 
only  a difference  between  the  diameters  of  the  circles  of 
confusion  of  104  measured  parts,  as  against  190  in  the 
corrected  lens. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  depth 
both  before  and  behind  the  main  point  focussed  for,  then 
I say,  on  the  ground  of  circles  of  least  confusion,  Mr. 
Grubb  has  clearly  maintained  his  point  However,  as 
far  as  I understand,  the  particular  application  of  the 
principle  involved  for  practical  benefit  in  photography, 
the  subject  should  be  treated  from  this  particular  as- 
pect. The  question  of  concentration  of  rays  on  either 
aide  of  the  focus,  as  regards  the  resulting  image,  is  one 
which  can  only  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  results, 
although,  as  I have  pointed  out  before,  in  any  case  there 
are  wider  limits  of  partial  definition  in  the  uncorrected 
lens  than  in  the  corrected. 

The  whole  principle  involved  is  to  bring  about  greater 
equality  of  indistinctness,  and  I have  clearly  shown  that 
the  advantage  rests  with  the  lens  imperfectly  corrected  for 
spherical  aberration. 

Many  of  your  readers  may  be  unaware  that  this  subject 
was  thoroughly  discussed  about  the  time  of  the  late  Mr. 
Grubb’s  paper  referred  to,  when  other  methods  for  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  or  similar  results  by  mechanical  means 
were  suggested,  such  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Claudet 
Some  people  still  adopt  that  method,  namely,  of  moving 
the  lens  or  camera  slide,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  ex- 
posure. It  is,  however,  generally  considered  to  be  clumsy 
and  uncertain  ; but  with  regard  to  the  principle  under  dis- 
cussion, I can  only  add  that  its  utility  has  been  proved  by 
results.  It  was  appreciated  at  the  time  of  its  introduction 


by  my  late  father,  and  has  continued  to  be  appreciated  ever 
since. — I am,  sir, yoursjc^c.,  Taos.  R,  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Newmcui  Strett,  IT. 


^rocecibinijs  of  Socidws. 

LexDoM  AND  PaoviNciAn  Photographic  Assocution. 

Thb  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  inst. 
H.  P.  Evbbett  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  transferrotype  (the  development 
of  which  had  been  demonstrated  at  the  previous  meeting),  said, 
according  to  Captain  Abney’s  work  on  photography,  a similar 
p rocess  had  some  time  ago  been  patented  by  L.  AVarnerke. 

J.  Adams  proceeded  to  develop  some  Vergara  gelatine  films. 
Any  of  the  ordinary  developers  could  be  used.  In  the  present 
case,  pyro  and  ammonia  was  employed.  The  film,  after  deve- 
lopment, was  placed  in  methylated  alcohol,  after  which  it  dried 
in  a few  minutes,  and  was  handed  round.  The  film  was 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and  the  surface  perfectly  smooth 
and  free  from  auy  tendency  to  cockle.  In  reply  to  several 
members,  he  (J.  Adams)  said  the  support  of  the  sensitive  film 
consisted  of  a thin  sheet  of  bichromatised  gelatine.  A large  glass 
plate,  having  been  previously  polished  with  chalk,  is  coated  with 
the  gelatine,  dried,  and  exposed  ; it  was  then  pas.sed  through  a 
bath  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  dried  ; 
this  was  to  clear  it  of  the  yellow  stain  of  the  bichromate.  It 
was  now  ready  to  be  coated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion.  After 
diying,  it  stripped  readily  from  the  glass  plate.  There  was 
perfect  adhesion  between  the  sensitive  film  and  the  bichromated 
gelatine.  The  negative  could  be  printed  from  either  side  ; 
practically  no  difference  would  be  found,  except  where  the  detail 
was  exceedingly  fine. 

W.  H.  Harrison  remarked  that  the  films  of  M.  Balagny,  of 
Paris,  were  very  popular  in  France,  and  they  seemed  to  be  very 
similar  to  those  uow  shown. 

A member  asked  if  the  films,  in  drying,  had  a tendency  to 
shrink. 

J.  Adams  said  that  difficulty  had  been  overcome  by  using  less 
gelatine  in  the  emulsion.  AVith  regard  to  halation,  they  were 
practically  quite  free  from  that.  An  objection  had  been  raised 
to  the  films  not  being  in  rolls  for  use  in  a roller-slide.  As  manu- 
factured now,  they  are  too  thick  to  roll.  To  meet  this  objection 
they  would  have  to  be  made  much  thinner,  which  would  be  a 
disadvantage. 

AV.  H.  Prestwick  exhibited  an  opal  bromide  plate  that  had 
been  printed-out  in  the  Camera.  The  exposure  wa.s  about  an 
hour  or  rather  less,  using  a 26  lens.  He  anticipated,  from  a 
course  of  experiments  that  he  was  then  engaged  in,  being  able  to 
produce  a much  more  sensitive  plate  for  printing-out  in  the 
camera. 

F.  AV.  H.iRT  showed  some  prints  of  interiors,  taken  with  the 
flashing  light,  apertures  ^ and  being  used.  The  pictures  were 
fully  exposed. 

T.  P.  Sugton  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  April  3,  J.  Traill  Taylor 
President,  occupied  the  chair.  - - , , 

Pn  response  to  ah  invitation  to  exhibit  results  of  the  previous 
day’s  outing,  Mr.  Cossor  passed  round  two  negatives,  several 
members  saying  they  had  not  yet  developed  their  plates. 

Mr.  Medland  showed  an  improved  form  of  Newman’s  shutter. 
It  was  now  possible  to  give  an  exposure  of  one  one-hundredth  of 
a secopd  with  the  larger  sizes  of  shutter  without  there  being  any 
appreciable  shock.  A picture  of  ducks  feeding,  taken  with  the 
most  rapid  exposure,  testified  to  the  efficiency  of  the  new  shutter. 

AV.  Bishop  then  gave  a demonstration  of  the  new  Eastman 
transfeirotype  process.  He  commenced  by  giving  an  outline  of 
the  process,  saying  that  the  specLd  paper  used  could  be  treated 
as  ordinary  bromide  paper  up  till  the  point  of  transferring — that 
is  to  say,  that  contact  prints  or  enlargements,  or  reductions  in 
the  camera  or  lantern,  could  be  made  upon  it  before  transferring, 
care  being  taken  that  when  the  image  was  to  be  traneferrecl 
direct  to  the  permanent  support,  that  the  negative  was  so  placed 
as  to  secure  a non-reversed  image  in  the  final  stage.  The  picture, 
being  developed  and  fixed,  was  squeegeed  down  on  to  the  support 
of  paper,  wood,  opal,  metal,  or  whatever  substance  may  be 
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desired,  the  image  and  its  support  were  then  immersed  in  hot 
water,  and  the  p>aper  backing  stripped  ofif,  leaving  the  gelatine 
film  on  its  new  basis.  It  was  then  gently  washed  with  cotton- 
wool or  a camel-hair  brush,  to  remove  the  surplus  gelatine,  which 
had  formed  the  soluble  substratum  on  the  paper.  Mr.  Bishop 
now  proceeded  to  develop  and  transfer  several  pictures,  and 
showed  the  effect  of  too  prolonged  soaking,  and  too  vigorous 
cleaning  off  of  the  excess  of  gelatine.  He  purposely  destroyed 
one  of  the  pictures  to  show  how  this  resulted  in  rubbing  the 
image- bearing  film  into  holes.  It  was  very  necessary  to  warn 
the  beginner  against  this  error,  as  he  had  himself  spoilt  several 
pictures  in  his  early  experiments. 

Mr.  Ke.vdkr  asked  if  various  tones  could  be  obtained  with  this 
process. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  had  not  tried  to  obtain  any  but  the 
ordinary  black  tone  of  bromide  prints.  He  pointed  out  the  suit- 
ability of  the  process  for  m.aking  opals,  as  in  case  of  failure  the 
opal  was  again  re.ady  for  use  without  the  expense  of  sending  it 
to  be  reco.ated  with  emulsion. 

K.  W.  Hart  showed  a transferotype  transparency  which  had 
been  coated  with  dammar  varnish,  and  baked  in  an  ordinary  oven 
for  two  hours.  The  picture  was  uninjured,  and  the  varnish  was 
of  course  thoroughly  stoved. 

JoHX  Jackson  said  that,  as  he  represented  the  Eastman  Com- 
pany, and  was,  moreover,  the  first  person  in  this  country  to  work 
the  process,  he  was  in  a position  to  give  a good  deal  of  informa- 
tion regarding  it.  The  transferotype  paper  was  coated  with  the 
same  emulsion  as  the  Company’s  A,  B,  and  C papers,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  paper  was  first  coated  with  a soluble  gelatine 
substratum.  The  transferotype  paper  required  an  exposure  of 
about  twenty  seconds,  at  one  and  a half  feet  from  an  ordinary 
gas  burner,  with  a negative  of  medium  density,  while  reductions 
in  the  camera  required  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes, 
according  to  circumstances  Although  the  ordinary  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  is  recommended,  the  film  is  amenable  to  treat- 
ment with  any  recognised  dry  plate  developer.  The  pyro 
and  soda  developer  being  particularly  suitable,  the  formula  is  as 
follows  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda ...  ...  6 ounces 

Hot  water  32  „ 

Allow  it  to  become  thoroughly  cold,  acidify  with  citric  acid,  and 
add — 


Pyro  

...  1 

ounce 

Filter,  and  label  Solution  No.  1. 

Carbonate  of  soda  

...  3 

ounces 

Carbonate  of  potash  

...  1 

ounce 

Water  

...  32 

ounces 

Label  Solution  No.  2. 


To  develop,  take  one  part  each  of  Nos.  1 and  2,  and  two  parts 
oi  water,  with  a few  drops  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide 
of  pota.ssium.  After  development,  the  prints  should  he  immersed 
in  a weak  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid,  say,  thirty  minims  of  acid 
to  the  pint  of  water,  then  washed  for  a few  minutes  and  immersed 
in  the  hypo  bath.  The  film  is  then  transferred  and  washed,  a.s 
shown  by  Mr.  Bishop.  The  process  is  especially  suited  for  trans- 
ferring drawings  to  wood  blocks,  as  the  film  is  only  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  When  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  w.as  used, 
it  was  well  to  soak  the  prints  in  a solution  of  oxalate  of  potash 
before  developing,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
which  took  place  when  hard  water  was  used. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  he  had  used  sulphuric  acid  to  lemove  the  veil 
so  caused. 

Mr.  Hart  thought  hydrochloric  acid  was  more  suitable. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  he  always  used  hydrochloric. 

The  PiiESiDKNT  described  a suitable  way  of  printing  through 
the  glass  of  a negative  when  a reversed  image  was  required.  It 
was  successfully  practised  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  con- 
sisted in  using,  as  far  as  possible,  parallel  rays  to  produce  the 
picture  ; the  negative,  film  outwards  with  a plate  behind  it,  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  a long  box  with  a moderately-sized  hole 
cut  at  the  other  end.  A conceutr.ated  light  was  employed,  and 
the  resulting  positives  were  sharp  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Mounted  lantern  slides  oould  easily  be  copied  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  where  the  lateral  inversion  could  not 
be  remedied  by  other  means  the  film  could  be  placed  on  a tempo- 
rary support,  as  in  carbon  printing.  Vegetable  parchment  was 
very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 


The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday,  April  17th,  when  E. 
Clifton  will  read  a short  paper  on  “ Early  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses on  Glass." 


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  April  the  5th,  a lecture  upon  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphy was  delivered  by  A.  Stroh.  Mr.  Donkin  occupi^  the 
chair. 

Previous  to  the  lecture  Mr.  Rodgers  handed  round  two  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  which  theatrical  scenes  were  repre- 
sented, the  exposure  given  to  the  negative  having  been  half  a 
second  and  one  second  respectively,  the  light  being  a combina. 
nation  of  electric,  lime,  and  gas  light. 

Mr.  Stbou's  lecture  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  heard 
during  the  session.  Very  complete  illustrations  of  apparatus 
were  shown,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Stroh’s  devices  in  stereo- 
scopes and  stereoscopic  cameras  was  such  that,  Mr.  England  con- 
fessed that  with  .all  his  experience,  he  was  quite  astonished. 

A long  and  interesting  discussion  upon  the  paper  ensue.d,  taken 
part  in  by  Surgeon-General  R.anking,  W.  England,  E.  R.  .Shipton, 
Hussey,  Lyonel  Clark,  .-V.  Pringle,  Major  Nott,  and  the  Chair- 
man. 

On  Thursday,  April  the  19th,  a discussion  upon  the  regulations 
for  photographic  exhibitions  will  be  opened  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert.  Other  societies  in  town  and  country  have  been  in- 
vited to  send  representatives  to  this  meeting,  which  will  com- 
mence at  8 p.m. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  April  5th,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  B.  J.  Savce  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association : — 
Henry  M.  Bennett,  Richard  H.  Brown,  A.  J.  Cleaver,  E.  A. 
Councell,  D.  Cunningham,  R.  Holden  Davidson,  John  Graham, 
jun.,  F.  K.  Glazebrook,  James  Garnock  Jones,  Ednard  Lewis, 
Walter  L.  Nickels,  John  Noakes,  Helenus  R.  Robertson,  R.  H. 
Rutherford,  and  John  Vicars. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  communications  from  Carl  Sma, 
Vienna,  inviting  contributions  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  ; from 
J.  J.  Briginshaw,  enclosing  circulars  of  the  Photographic  Con- 
vention ; and  from  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Camera 
Club,  announcing  that  they  h.ad  decided  to  prepare  a series  of 
slides  and  descriptive  lecture  on  Boston  on  the  plan  described  in 
his  former  letter,  and  to  offer  it  when  ready  to  the  Liverpool  and 
other  English  Associations,  inviting  exchanges. 

G.  H.  Rutter,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  read  a preliminary  repmrt  on  the 
Exhibition,  promising  a complete  one  at  a later  date.  From  the 
figures  submitted  it  appeared  that  the  success  of  the  Exhibition 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, it  having  been  visited  by  about  25,160  persons. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  especially 
to  T.  S.  Mayne,  its  Hon.  Secretary,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Maynk,  in  responding,  mentioned  that  there  were  about 
100  frames  more  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London ; 
that  1,600  visitors  were  present  at  the  opening  night,  there  being 
about  700  season  tickets  sold  ; also  that  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
gave  free  admission  to  about  1,200  children  from  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  the  Seaman’s  Orphanage,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools, 
and  the  Myrtle  Street  Orphanage,  who  were  entertained  with 
tea,  &.C.,  at  his  expense. 

A motion  to  present  a testimonial  to  Mr.  Mayne  for  his  ser- 
vices and  arduous  labour  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition 
evidently  embodied  the  feelings  of  all  present,  and  was  enthusi- 
astically carried. 


Edinburgh  Piiotoqhapiiic  Society. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  Session  was  held  in 
20,  George  Street,  on  4th  April,  President  W.  Fouo.vn  in  the 
chair. 

John  M'Kean  read  a paper  on  “Retouching,  its  Use  and 
Abuse  ’’  (which  paper  we  shall  publish  next  week),  and  after- 
wards exhibited  a considerable  number  of  illustrations  by  means 
of  the  lime  light.  The  paper  and  the  subjects  thrown  upon  the 
screen — many  of  which  were  of  a humorous  character — elicited 
a good  deal  of  discussion,  in  which  many  of  the  members  took 
part.  In  the  main,  there  was  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding 
the  proper  use  of  retouching,  which  ought  only  to  be  employed 
in  aiding  the  photograjth  to  tnily  represent  nature.  Over- 
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touching  was  condemned  on  all  hands,  even  though  it  might 
please  the  original  to  have  it,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  abuse 
was  strongly  deprecated. 

W.  Brkbskr  thought  the  speaker  bad,  perhaps,  carried  his 
objections  to  the  practice  too  far,  and  had  given  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  more  antagonistic  and  amusing  than  serious. 

J.  M.  Tubmu  ll  said  he  had  enjoyed  Mr.  M'Keau’s  remarks 
and  transparencies  very  much.  The  great  art  in  retouching  lay 
in  knowing  where  to  touch  and  when  to  stop.  Some  carried 
modelling  to  such  an  extent  that  their  sitters  were  made  to 
assume  what  might  be  called  “dumpling ’’ expressions.  The 
modeller  was  to  blame,  but  so  were  the  sitters,  who  were  plea'ed 
with  such  pictures.  Judicious  modelling  was  wanted,  and 
would  ultimately  prevail. 

F.  Moff.vt  said  overtouching  was  about  equal  to  no  touching. 
Both  misrepresented  the  sitter— the  one  in  destroying  the  value 
of  the  half  tones,  the  other  in  exaggerating  their  depth.  Good 
work  required  a skilful  .and  intelligent  touch. 

W.  T.  Bashford  s.aid  retouching  in  these  days  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  if  we  aim  at  a f.air  representation  of  nature  as  we  see 
it.  The  pencil  i.s  necessary  to  supplement  the  defects  of  the 
photograph,  and  only  to  that  extent  is  it  legitimate.  We  must 
not  condemn  modelling  where  it  is  necessary,  nor  praise  an  un- 
touched picture  unduly,  for  the  former  m.aj’  give  a more  accurate 
reflection  of  nature  than  the  latter.  So  long  as  photogr.iphy 
does  not  register  all  colours  correctly,  it  must  fall  short  of  truth 
to  nature. 

Bolton  Puotografhic  Society. 

Monthly  meeting  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgeman  Street,  on 
Thursday,  April  5lh.  E.  N.  Ashworth  in  the  chair. 

William  Banks  gave  a paper  on  lenses  in  which  he  exhaus- 
tively went  into  and  explained  the  science  of  optics  as  relating 
to  photogiaphy.  The  paper  was  very  instructive  and  interest- 
ing, and  a number  of  questions  were  replied  to. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  showed  James’s  flash  light,  and 
members  having  brought  down  their  cameras  a number  of 
exposures  were  made,  some  of  which  turned  out  satisfactorily. 
The  greatest  objection  tu  the  flash  light  seems  to  be  that  if  the 
sitter  happens  to  be  in  the  act  of  winking,  and  the  eyes  are 
closed  or  partly  closed,  they  are  so  taken,  the  exposure  being  so 
brief  that  the  eyes  are  taken  in  just  the  position  they  are 
when  the  fla.sh  is  ignited. 


Society  of  Amatbcr  PnoTOiiRAPHEBS  of  New  York. 

On  March  28,  a lantern  exhibition  was  given,  comprising  120 
out  of  the  200  slides  sent  by  the  Camera  Club  of  London,  and 
several  slides  illustrative  of  the  recent  March  blizzard  in  New 
York. 

Before  the  lights  were  turned  down  President  Walker 
remarked  that  this  was  probably  the  last  opportunity  he  would 
have  to  address  the  members  and  friends  for  some  time  at  least, 
since  his  term  of  ofiBce  expired  on  April  10,  after  which  he  intended 
to  take  a trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  large  steamer  City  of 
Rome.  He  thanked  the  members  for  their  support  in  attending 
those  interesting  exhibitions  which  were  so  instructive  in  furnish- 
ing the  means  for  showing  one’s  pictures  to  friends.  He  wished 
them  all  prosperity,  and  was  sure  the  Society  would  grow  in 
interest  and  numbers.  Though  not  a man  of  scieutifii  attain- 
ments in  photograph)’,  he  had  done  his  best,  as  President,  to 
further  its  interests,  and  had  had  a large  share  of  the  work  himself, 
even  to  the  duties  of  a janitor.  He  thought  there  should  be 
more  division  of  the  work. 

As  the  exhibition  proceeded  he  read  the  titles  of  the  pictures 
The  first  view  was  in  Hollywood  Park,  and  w.as  a delightful 
study  of  trees.  Others  much  like<l  were  entitled  “ Virginia 
Water,”  “ Vill.rge  School,”  “ Horses  standing  in  water,”  “ Curt 
Gate  Glen,”  “ >fatlock  in  Derbyshire.”  Several  studies  of  trees, 
those  p irticularly  of  Newark  and  Burulnam  Beeches,  were  very 
clear.  “A  view  in  Shere,  Surrey,”  “The  Camera  Club  on  an 
excursion,”  Rochester  Cathedral  entrance  and  doer,”  “ Boats  at 
R^hester,”  three  or  four  views  of  an  old  mill  in  Westerham, 
with  beautiful  trees  and  water  eflfects,  all  proved  to  be  very 
attractive.  A view  by  F.  J.  Barclay  entitled  “ Old  Mansion  ” in 
Kent  was  particularly  good,  also  another  callerl  “ Enysford 
Bridge.”  &veral  slides  by  A.  R.  Dresser  ne.xt  followed,  and  were 
much  liked,  particularly  his  views  around  Sutton,  “Old  Granny,” 
a very  clwr  photograph  of  an  extremely  old  woman  ; also  his 
animal  pictures  of  a peacock,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  pig  picture 


wasspecially  good.  One  of  his  most  artistic  views  was  of  a team  of 
horses  ploughing  in  a field,  drawing  a heavy  English  plough. 
A number  of  excellent  slides  by  George  Mason  next  appeared, 
some  of  which  were  “ Diana’s  Fountain,”  “ Swan  Inn,”  “ A stone 
bridge,”  “Cottage  at  Leeds,”  “ Bull  Point  Lighthouse,”  “ Inn  at 
Hampton,”  and  a “ Cottage  at  Cockham  ” on  the  Thames.  A 
ploughing  scene  by  Wm.  M.  Robertson  was  much  admired.  “ Hop 
picking,”  and  portraits  of  an  “ Old  Englishman  and  his  wife  ” in 
front  of  their  cottage  door  (an  excellent  study  well  lighted)  by 
Rear-Admiral  H.  L.  A.  L.  ^laitland,  were  extremely  interesting. 
A view  of  “ London  Bridge,”  “ Cockham  Loch,”  “ Spring 
Cottage,”  and  a “ Landing  Place  on  the  Thames,”  by  Francis 
Hewlett,  attracted  attention  by  their  clearness  and  artistic 
qualities.  A very  pretty  slide  was  that  of  a boat  having  aboard 
two  ladies,  by  J.  R.  Bridson  ; the  reflection  in  the  water  was 
especially  good.  Beautiful  snow  effects,  particulai'ly  a snow  tree 
at  Torroy,  and  a cottage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  F.  G.  J.  Linton, 
were  next  shown.  \ coast  scene  by  S.  Conway  was  good,  also  a 
very  artistic  and  charming  view  by  G.  Davison,  the  genial  secre- 
t.ary  of  the  Camera  Club,  entitled  “ Cottage  at  Shere.”  The 
exhibition  of  the  English  slides  terminated  with  three  superb 
slides  by  Joseph  Gale,  two  of  which  were  entitled  “ Sheep,”  a 
splendid  study,  and  a “ Foggy  day  on  the  Thames,”  having  a 
bright  foreground  of  snow  against  an  inky  sky. 

Several  views  around  New  York,  by  Chas.  Simpson,  showing 
some  of  the  tremendous  suow  piles  caused  by  the  ^(arch  blizzard, 
were  next  projected  on  the  screen.  They  embraced  scenes  in 
Ifith  Street,  14th  Street,  along  Sixth  Avenue,  melting  the  snow 
in  Howard  Street  by  fires,  the  coal  merchants  in  Baxter  Street 
peddling  out  coal  to  the  poor  people  at  fabulous  prices,  and 
“ Five  Points  ” before  and  after  the  storm.  The  pictures  were 
fully  up  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  reputation  for  careful  work.  These 
were  supplemente<l  by  excellent  views  by  Dr.  Nagle,  of  the 
Health  Department,  and  two  or  three  by  Richard  H.  Lawrence  ; 
the  latter  had  a fine  view  of  Broad  Street,  taken  from  near  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasury  building,  and  also  of  the  Statue  of 
Washington  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  as  it  appeared 
after  the  storm.  This  presented  a most  comical  sight,  and 
brought  down  the  house.  One  or  two  slides  contributed  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  were  very  much  liked,  as  was  also  a rocky  coast  scene 
by  Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes.  The  exhibition  ended  by  a few  slides 
contributed  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  best  of  which  was  an  extremely 
clear  and  artistic  picture  of  some  fern  leaves, 


®alh  in  .Situbio. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1889. — A deputation  from 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Britist  Section  recently  paid  a visit 
to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  various  spaces  allotted 
to  Great  Britain,  and  have  now  reported  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
President  of  the  British  Section,  that  they  consider  the  arrange- 
ments, as  far  as  they  have  at  present  progressed,  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  Exhibition  will  extend  over  two  large  spaces  of 
ground — the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  It 
will  therefore  be  very  much  larger  than  that  of  1878,  which  did 
nut  take  in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  Besides  these,  it  will 
include,  as  in  1878,  a con.siderable  space  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  river  Seine,  viz.,  the  Trocadero  Palace  and  grounds.  The 
two  main  divisions  of  the  Exhibition  ou  the  south  side  will  bo 
connected  by  a long  range  of  galleries  running  along  the  river 
bank  ou  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  Ihis  fine  roadway  is  now  being 
diverted  from  its  usual  employment  and  is  being  covered  with 
the  necessary  buildings.  The  eastern  end  of  tbise  galleries — 
that  is  to  say,  ths  end  nearest  Paris,  and  close  to  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde — will  be  .allotted  to  Biitish  -Agricultural  exhibits.  The 
work  of  constructing  the  galleries  was  commenced  at  the  western 
end,  and  consequently  the  British  part  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
Of  the  main  buildings  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  largest  and 
finest  will  certainly  be  the  machinery  gallery,  which  will  occupy 
the  southern  portion  of  the  ground.  It  is  a large  hall  of  a single 
span,  and  a good  idea  of  its  size  may  be  given  by  saying  that  it 
will  be  somewhat  lerger  than  St.  Pancras  Ihiilway  Station.  The 
side  walls  of  this  are  partly  finished,  but  no  part  of  the  roof  is  yet 
on  : some  of  the  girders  of  the  roof  are  n iw  being  raised  into 
position.  Great  Britain  will  occupy  a po.sition  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  building.  The  following  are,  in  abstract, 
the  regulations  as  to  space.  Applications  must  be  sent  in  not 
later  that  the  28th  April,  1888,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
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Section,  No,  2,  Walbrook,  E.C.  A sketch  of  the  shape  of  the 
space  required  will  greatly  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibition.  The  charge  for  space  will  be  5s.  per  square  foot, 
with  a minimum  charge  of  £5.  Whatever  vacant  space  exhibi- 
tors require  around  their  exhibits,  beyond  the  usual  passages,  will 
have  to  be  paid  for.  Exhibitors  requiring  wall  space  must 
mention  the  fact  on  makiug  application,  when  they  will  be 
informed  whether  any  such  space  can  be  granted,  aud  if  so,  on 
what  conditions.  Payment  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  payable  must  accompany  the  application,  and  the 
balance  must  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  the  notice  of  allotment. 
In  no  case,  however,  mus^  the  deposit  be  less  than  the  minimum 
charge  of  £5.  No  exhibit  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  unless  full 
payment  h.as  been  made.  Space  not  occupied  seven  days 
previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  otherwise 
allotted,  and  all  payments  made  in  respect  thereof  absolutely 
forfeited.  An  additional  charge  will  be  made  of  Is.  per  square 
foot  for  counters.  As  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive 
Council  is  limited,  intending  exhibitors  are  requested  not  to 
apply  for  more  than  they  actually  require.  Special  application 
for  spaces  in  the  grounds  will  be  considered.  Application  for 
motive  power,  4c.,  must  be  made  on  special  forms,  which  will 
be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Photographs  and 
photographic  apparatus  are  classified  under  Group  2,  “ Appa- 
ratus and  Processes  of  the  the  Liberal  Arts.”  The  Executive 
Council  of  the  British  Section  include  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  Douglas 
Qalton,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Sir  Howard 
Grubb,  William  Crookes,  Professor  W.  Roberts- Austen,  W.  H. 
Preece,  William  Woodall,  and  H.  Trueman  Wood. 

Amateur  PHOToaR  VPnr  i.v  Ireu.asd. — The  second  of  the  series 
of  articles  in  the  Weekly  Freeman  is  to  be  found  in  the  issue  of 
April  7th,  .and  is  devoted  to  directions  for  preparing  the  various 
stock  solutions. 

The  Newcastle  Association. — At  a meeting  on  the  10th 
instant  H.  R.  Procter  read  a paper  on  “ lustantane  jus  Shutters,” 
and  exhibited  several  shutters,  and  in  addition  numerous  shutters 
were  brought  by  members ; over  twenty  different  kinds 
were  on  view.  Outdoor  meetings  were  arrange  I for  May  9, 
Barnard  Castle  ; June  13,  Mouth  of  the  Tyne  ; July  11,  Belling- 
ham and  district ; August  8,  Chollerford  ; September  (date  not 
fixed),  Ripon  aud  Studley. 

Photooraphic  Societt  op  Great  Britain. — The  usual  ordin- 
ary meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  placa  on  Tuesday  next, 
April  17th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a 
paper  on  “ Emulsions,”  by  W.  K.  Burton  (imperial  University, 
Tokio,  Japan),  will  be  read  ; and  a paper  ” A Lens  Tube  complete 
with  Iris  Diaphragm,  and  adjustable  exposer,  and  a combination 
set  of  Lenses  for  use  in  such  a Tube,”  will  be  read  by  G.  L. 
Addenbrooke. 

Burglars  Unrewarded. — An  entry  was  made  on  Sunday 
last  at  the  premises  of  the  United  Kingdom  Dry  Plate  Co.,  49, 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  but  as  all  monies  had  been  banked, 
the  burglars  had  to  content  themselves  with  4s.  worth  of 
stamps  ; but  they  investigated  the  inside  of  some  of  the  heavy 
packages  lying  about,  and  spoiled  a few  plates. 

Action  of  Light  upon  the  Electric  Discharge. — The 
action  of  light  upon  electricity  is  again  attracting  attention. 
Lately  the  singular  effect  of  light  upon  electric  conductibility, 
especially  with  regard  to  selenium,  has  been  studied.  To-day 
another  very  curious  fact  has  been  made  known  relating  to  the 
electric  discharge  between  two  conductors.  It  is  at  the 
Philosophic  and  Literary  Society  of  Manchester,  that  Professor 
Schuster  recently  called  attention  to  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Hertz, 
at  Carlsruhe.  According  to  this  scientist,  when  the  ultra-violet 
rays  are  thrown  upon  metallic  spheres,  between  which  pass 
electric  sparks,  it  is  found,  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
sparks  pass  more  freely,  and  they  may  be  obtained  of  a much 
greater  length.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  the  property  of  facilitating  the 
electric  discharge  between  two  metallic  conductors — that  is  to 
say,  to  render  the  air  between  these  two  conductors  better 
a(tepted  to  conduct  electricity.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
hasten  to  admit  this  fact  before  it  has  been  confirmed  by  other 
experiments.  It  may  be  recollected  that  a long  time  ago 
Morricini,  an  Italian  scientist,  and  Mrs.  Eumirer'  ille,  a learned 
English  lady,  author  of  a treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  had 
announced  that  these  same  violet  rays  had  the  property  of 


magnetizing  sewing  needles.  Later  on  it  was  found  that  the 
needles  were  already  magnetized  before  the  experiment,  and  that 
exposure  to  the  light  did  not  magnetize  them. — Philadelphia 
Photographer. 

Colour-Blindness  a Brain  Affection.— Professor  Ramsay 
believes  that  the  particular  defect  giving  rise  to  colour-blindness 
lies,  not  in  the  eye  itself,  but  in  the  brain.  Certain  persons,  he 
points  out,  are  incapable  of  judging  which  of  two  musical  tones 
is  the  higher,  even  when  they  are  more  than  an  octave  apart.  Yet, 
as  such  persons  hear  either  tone  perfectly,  the  defect  is  not  one 
of  deafness.  He  accordingly  argues  that  in  such  persons  the 
brain  is  at  fault,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  assumption  that  it 
may  be  equally  true  that  the  inability  to  perceive  certain  colours 
is  not  due  to  a defect  in  the  instrument  of  sight,  the  eye,  but  to 
the  power  of  interpreting  the  impressions  conveyed  to  the  brain 
by  the  optic  nerve.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  problem  is  no  longer 
a physical  one.  It  falls  among  those  with  which  the  mental 
physiologist  has  to  deal. — The  Medical  Press. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing on  April  18  will  be  the  Management  of  Exhibitions,  with 
reference  to  a communication  from  the  Camera  Club. 


®o  (^0rnsp0nbmts. 

Cominiuiications  intended  for  the  E liter,  and  b loks  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  ‘‘  I’ne  Editor,  I’.i  itoukvpuic  Nkws, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.;”  while  AdvertLsiinjnts  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipks  and  Cautkr,  PiiOTOouApnic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.” 

C.  WvRALL. — Wo  think  th.at  it  is  because  the  paper  is  of  a quality 
quite  UQsuited  for  albunieniziag,  and  that  tUo  markings  arc  due 
to  special  hardness  and  impermeability  of  the  parts  concerned. 

Poulton  4 Sons. — Wo  have  not  yet  received  the  copy  of  the 
Stationary  Trades  Journal  to  which  you  refer  in  your  note. 

J.  C.  Asten. — The  idea  seems  ingenious,  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
article  in  question. 

J.  R.  Gorz. — Your  letter  of  April  4th  came  duly  to  hand,  but  the 
surfaced  glass  plates  were  received  too  late  for  notice  last  week, 
and  the  photographs  referred  to  have  not  yet  been  received.  Wo 
shall  be  glad  of  further  particulars  as  to  the  Patent  affairs. 

Q.  H. — 1.  Use  thick  water  colours  and  a fine  sable  brush.  2.  We 
think  the  whole  thing  a mi.stake. 

S.  Warberton. — We  have  no  exchange  column . 

Nemo.— Perhaps  the  base  was  gum.  Husnik’s  System  with  albu- 
men answers  admirably. 

T.  B.  T. — The  collodion  is  of  too  rotten  a nature ; perhaps  from 
long  keeping. 

A.  C. — Take  care  that  the  part  of  the  window  blocked  out  with 
black  calico  admits  no  gleam  of  white  light,  and  use  on 
more  thickness  of  golden  fabric  on  the  rest.  If  the  sun  shines  on 
the  window,  further  protection  will  be  needed. 

A.  Layard. — This  sort  of  thing  is  never  the  subject  of  arrange- 
ment or  payment  in  the  case  of  the  editorially  controlled  portion 
of  a decently  conducted  periodical. 

Fred  James. — The  best  thing  wo  can  do  is  to  send  you  some  French 
publications  us  soon  as  we  receive  the  next  issues,  and  then  you 
can  judge  for  yourself. 

Edgar  Lee. — The  report  having  arrived  late,  is  perforce  condensed 
and  placed  out  of  tbo  usual  position. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT 
GLOUCESTER. 

This  exhibition,  whiclt  was  opened  on  Monday  evening 
last  by  T.  Gambier  Parry,  is  a wonderful  illustration  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  indomitable  pluck  and 
energy,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  president,  com- 
mittee, and  secretary  alike.  When  we  put  in  an  appear- 
ance on  Saturday  morning,  being  anxious  to  be  forward 
with  our  report,  hopeless  chaos  met  the  view.  There  was 
a bare,  gaunt  room — admirable  in  proportions,  it  is  true, 
and  well  lit,  but  what  a wilderness  ! Fragments  of  ill- 
painted  set  scenes  blocked  one  end  of  the  room,  and  a pro- 
scenium was  in  a state  of  collapse  upon  the  floor.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  a few  photographic  portraits  hung  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  a few  yards  of  warm-coloured  drapery 
had  been  suspended  behind  them,  but  this  warm  corner 
only  intensified  the  gauntnesa  and  greyness  of  the  rest  of 
the  g^ery. 

“ When  do  you  expect  to  open  T’  was  only  a natural 
question  from  one  accustomed  to  the  sedate  deliberation 
exercised  in  the  hanging  of  the  pictures  at  the  Pall  Mall 
Exhibition.  “ We  must  open  on  Monday,”  and,  in 
answer  to  a grin  of  incredulity,  a further  remark  was 
added,  “ but  we  shall  do  it ; we  did  not  get  possession  of 
the  gallery  till  six  o’clock  this  morning,  and,  if  necessary, 
we  will  go  on  night  and  day  till  it  is  done.”  A visit  on 
Monday  showed  immense  progress,  and  grave  doubts  arose 
in  our  mind  as  to  when  the  last  day  of  the  week  ended 
and  the  first  of  the  new  week  began  in  this  calendar 
of  the  committee  ; but  still  the  completion  seemed  all  but 
impossible,  for  new  cases  of  pictures  were  still  arriving. 
The  afternoon  results  gave  a victory  to  the  workers.  The 
catalogue  grew  with  the  pictures,  and  the  printer’s  devil 
was  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  secretary,  F.  H. 
Burr,  and  by  five  o’clock  a rough  proof  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges,  and  the  exhibition  practically  complete. 
The  effect  was  most  satisfactory,  for  warm  drapery  covered 
the  walls  from  a point  far  above  the  eye  down  to  the 
ground,  and  the  cool  grey  of  the  wall  above  harmonised 
nerfectly.  The  room  is  larger  than  the  gallery  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  a photographic  exhi- 
bition, and  many  of  the  pictures  gain  by  the  more  perfect 
lighting  of  the  corners  of  the  gallery.  There  are  no 
screens,  and  the  effect  on  entering  the  room  from  the  end 
instead  of  the  side,  as  at  Pall  Mall,  is  most  striking,  and 
a distinct  gain  over  the  London  gallery.  The  dull  red 
drapery  is  permitted  to  show  between  the  pictures,  greatly 
to  their  gain,  besides  giving  greater  warmth  to  the  whole 
gallery.  There  are,  of  course,  a great  number  of  pictures 
that  have  been  shown  in  Pall  Mall  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
proportion  of  platinum  and  bromide  prints  Ls  much  larger 
than  in  the  last  London  show.  The  colour  of  the  bromide 
priuts^has  also  much  improved. 


On  the  whole,  it  is  an  admirable  exhibition,  and,  with 
the  nightly  attraction  of  a lantern  exhibition,  should  be  a 
financial  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  kept 
open  longer  than  at  present  announced,  for  a week  is 
certainly  not  long  enough,  and  its  educational  value  to  the 
amateurs  of  the  West  of  England  is  without  doubt.  The 
genial  president.  Geo.  Embry,  is  sjinguine  of  success,  and 
the  active  workers  deserve  it  as  the  crown  to  their  labours. 

The  committee  have  been  most  liberal  with  medals,  and 
in  addition  several  have  been  offered  by  bromide  plate  and 
paper  makers  for  results  on  their  specialities.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  have  been  invited  to  act  .as  judges  : — 
Valentine  Blanchard  (London),  Abel  Lewis  (Clifton),  and 
Edward  Brightmau  (Redland)  ; and  the  following  are  the 
awards  made  by  them  : — 

Class  1. — Portraiture. — Silver  Medal  for  large  panel 
portrait  of  a child,  to  W.  J.  Byrue  ; Bronze  Medal  for 
large  platinum  group  of  lady  and  child  called  “ My 
Mammy,”  by  W.  W.  Winter;  Extra  Bronze  for  large 
panel  portrait  of  M.archioness  of  Londonderry,  by 
J.  Lafayette ; Extra  Bronze  for  large  portrait  study  in 
costume  called  “ A Recollection  of  the  Hague,”  by  G.  T. 
Wh.aite. 

Cl.ass  2. — Landscape  or  Seascape  (Professional). — Silver 
Medal  for  yacht  studies  from  a sailing  boat,  by  G.  West 
and  Son  ; Bronze  Medal  for  series  of  landscapes,  by  .1.  P. 
Gibson  ; Certificate  of  Merit  for  “ In  the  H.ayfield,”  by 
John  Pike. 

Class  .3. — Landscape  or  Seascape  (Amateur). — Silver 
Medal  for  series  of  landsca|>e8  in  platinum,  by  Harry 
Tolley  ; Bronze  Medal  for  Norwegian  views,  by  Domenico 
Barnett  ; Extra  Bronze  for  “Twitch  Burning,”  by  Geo. 
Davison. 

Class  4. — (Amateur  Photographers)  : Medal  for  series 
of  six  Quarter-Plate  Landscape  or  Seascape. — Silver  Medal 
for  series  to  J.  W.  Wade. 

Class  5. — Best  Landscape  Negative  on  Fry’s  Plates. — 
Silver  Medal  for  “ Thirsty  Moments,”  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare. 

Class  6. — Six  Contact  Prints  on  Fry’s  A rgentic  Paper. — 
Silver  Medal  for  series  by  Martin  .1.  Harding. 

Claas  7. — Architecture  (Professional). — Silver  Medal  for 
series  of  interiors,  by  R.  Keene  ; Bronze  Medal  for  series 
by  J.  H.  Hogg;  Certificate  for  “Interior  of  Picture 
Gallery,  Jesmond  Towers,”  by  W.  Parry. 

Class  8. — Architecture  (Am.ateur). — Silver  Medal  for 
series  of  interiors,  by  H.  Manfield  ; Bronze  Medal  for 
“ Banquet  Hall,  Ileaddon,”  by  Thos.  Morton,  M.D. ; 
Certificate  for  one  picture  in  series  by  Geo.  Fowler  .Jones. 

Class  9.— Genre  or  Figure  Picture. — Silver  Med.al  for 
“ Beading  to  Granny,”  by  W.  Gilhard  ; Bronze  Med.al  for 
“ In  Disgrace,”  by  Ralph  W.  Robinson  ; Certificate  for 
“ It  began  with  a chat  over  the  railings,  and  ended  as 
usual,”  by  H.  W.  Williams ; an  Extra  Silver  Medal  for 
“ Carolling,”  by  H.  P.  Robinson  as  the  most  notable 
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picture  in  the  exhibition ; also  an  Extra  Silver  Medal  for 
“ Water  Rats,”  by  F,  Sutcliffe,  for  its  artistic  excellence. 

Class  10. — Enlargements,  not  Portraits  (Silver  Medal 
not  given). — Bronze  Medal  for  “ The  Choristers,”  by 
F.  Whaley ; Certificate  for  “ Norma.;dy  Women,”  by 
T.  G.  Whaite. 

Class  11. — Enlargements  on  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  Paper. 
— Silver  Medal  for  “ Liberty  Boats  going  out  to  the 
Fleet  at  Spithead,”  by  Captain  Harrison  ; Bronze  Medal 
for  “ Portrait  of  a Girl,”  by  E.  Ray  and  Son. 

Class  11a. — Enlargements  (Amateur).  — Silver  iMedal  for 
“ Yachting  Studies,”  by  W.  C.  Beetham  ; Bronze  Medal 
for  “ St.  Agnes’  Church,”  by  Charles  W.  Iluson,  B.Sc. ; 
Certificate  for  “ Old  Inn  Yard,”  by  Domenico  Barnett. 

Class  12. — Lantern  Slides  (Professional). — Silver  Medal 
for  series  by  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.  ; Bronze  Medal  for 
Swiss  views,  by  M.  Auty  ; Certificate  for  series  by  York 
and  Son. 

Class  13. — Lantern  Slides  (Amateur). — Silver  Medal  for 
series  of  twelve,  by  W.  Norgrove  ; Bronze  Medal  for  series 
of  twenty,  by  A.  R.  Dresser  ; Certificate  for  series  of  twelve, 
by  W.  M.  Martin. 

Class  14. — Photo-Micrographs. — Silver  Medal  for  series 
by  F.  H.  Evans  ; Bronze  Medal  for  series  of  Starches,  by 
W.  Griffiths ; Certificate  for  “ Micro-Organisms,”  by 
Andrew  Pringle. 

In  Class  15  (Apparatus),  the  judges  had  not  time  or 
opportunity  to  test,  and  therefore  left  the  awards  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. 

Class  16. — Special  (Extra  Clas-s).— Bronze  Medal  for 
“ Studies  of  Animals,”  by  D.  Hedges  and  .Sons. 

A review  of  the  other  pictures  will  follow  next  week. 
o 

ACKLAND’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE  SCALE. 
A COMMENDABLE  tendency  has  exhibited  itself  in  photo- 
graphy of  late  years,  to  substitute  that  amount  of  cer- 
tainty or  probability  which  is  the  result  of  calculations 
for  the  guess  work  which  must  otherwise  prevail. 

The  actinometer,  sensitometer,  and  the  fixing  of 
a definite  standiird  for  lenses  and  diaphragms,  afford 
examples  of  the  tendency  referred  to,  and  each  of  these 
contrivances  has  proved  of  great  utility  as  affording 
bases  for  setting  to  work  with  as  little  uncertainty  ;is  may 
be.  When,  in  the  case  of  a gelatine  plate  of  a different 
sensitiveness  from  others  that  have  been  used,  and 
taking  a photograph  of  some  scene  in  a light  the  strength 
of  which  the  operator  scarcely  feels  sure  that  he  can  estimate 
properly,  there  are  several  results  of  calculation  which  the 
instruments  mentioned  will  give,  but  these  must  be  corre- 
lated before  the  time  of  required  exposure  can  be 
known.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  correlation 
without  the  labour  of  further  calculation,  Ackland’s  Photo- 
graphic Exposure  has  been  produced.  It  is  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  discs  marked  with  numbers.  One  di.sc 
refers  to  the  sensitometer  number  of  the  plate,  another  to 
the  scale  shown  by  an  actinometer,  a third  to  the  number 
on  the  uniform  standard  scale  of  the  slop  or  aperture  made, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  photo- 
graphed. By  setting  each  of  the  discs  to  the  indications 
that  are  known,  the  exposure  will  be  found  in  figure.s 
representing  seconds  opposite  to  an  index  on  the  top  disc. 
As  one  of  the  means  for  attaining  that  excellence  which 
comes  from  exactitude,  we  can  recommend  Ackland’s  scale, 
more  especially  to  amateurs. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  FLASH-LIGHT. 

W.  H.  H.  Clark  gives,  in  a recent  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  Canadian  PkotograpJier,  his  experiences  with  the  flash- 
light, and  we  reprint  the  following  : — 

I present  herewith  a rough  diagram,  which  is  not  engraved 
exactly  as  I intended.  Figure  1 is  the  light  oomplete.  A jointed 
rod,  on  tripod  legs,  made  to  raise  and  lower  ; the  upright  can  be 
made  iu  throe  parU  where  it  U desirable  to  have  the  light  at  a 


greater  elevation ; a is  a bent  tube,  either  of  glass  or  metal, 
passing  through  a cork  in  an  upright  piece  fastened  to  the  base, 
upon  which  the  small  alcohol  lamp  6 rests  ; c,  the  magnesium 
powder,  on  a tin  shelf,  just  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and  directly 
opposite  the  flame,  which  the  tube  a enters.  The  dotted  line 
.above  represents  a reflector.  A sheet  of  tin  or  cardboard  bent 
at  right  angles  and  set  in  the  edge  as  represented  by  figure  4, 


cut  as  in  figure  2,  then  place  another  pieee  of  tin  or  cardboard 
on  top  to  throw  the  light  down.  Figure  3,  a rubber  bulb  with 
as  many  prongs  for  attaching  rubl>er  tubing  to  connect  with  the 
pipes  a for  as  many  lights  as  it  is  desired  to  flash  at  once.  The 
one  I have  has  attachments  for  producing  four  flashes  ; if  not 
desired,  can  be  left  oi>en  or  plugged  up  with  a bit  of  cork.  The 
light  can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  suit,  and  placed  in  any  posi- 
tion and  in  any  part  of  the  room  desired.  Now  in  charging,  it 
matters  not  what  powder  you  use,  whether  the  so-called  self- 
igniting,  or  the  j)lain  magnesium.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  to 
use  a small  bit  of  gun-cotton  as  a fuse  ; very  small  quantity  for 
powder  mixtures  is  sufficient.  Place  it  just  where  the  flame  will 
catch  it  when  the  bulb  is  slightly  pressed,  then  place  your 
powder  in  front  and  on  the  cotton.  Plain  magnesium  powder 
requires  considerable  cotton,  and  the  powder  sprinkled  all  over 
it ; but  always  leave  the  cotton  so  the  flame  as  it  shoots  out  by 
the  pressure  on  the  bulb  will  be  sure  to  catch  it,  and  you  have, 
with  a certainty,  as  many  flashes  as  you  have  designed,  and  all 
in  the  same  time. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  issue  we  find  an  account  of 
some  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark,  which  may  serve  as  a 
caution  : — 

“Mr.  W.  II.  H.  Clark,  while  experimenting  with  the  magne- 
sium powders  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  best,  sim- 
plest, and  most  practic^  mode  of  igniting  simultaneously 
several  flashes,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  most  dangerous 
to  attempt  blowing  the  powder  from  a b >ttle  into  the  flame  of 
a lamp.  He  was  unable  to  secure  a suitable  dash  with  one  lamp, 
therefore  two  were  used,  and  they  produced  an  unsatisfactory 
flash.  When  a lamp  giving  a larger  flame  was  substituted,  and 
when  the  pneumatic  bulb  was  pressed,  a considerable  flash  was 
produced,  but  not  a desirable  one  ; but  upon  releasing  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bulb,  the  flame  was  drawn  back  into  the  bottle,  and 
a terrific  explosion  followed,  but  fortunately,  not  the  slightest 
damage  being  done  to  person  or  property,  other  than  the  burst- 
ing of  bottles,  lamps,  glass  pipes,  &c.  It  seems  almost  a 
miracle  that  such  an  explosion  could  occur  not  over  eighteen 
inches  from  his  f.ace,  and  not  a particle  of  the  fire  or  broken 
glass  touching  him,  while  finely  broken  glass  was  scattered  in  all 
directions  even  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  room.  Mrs. 
Clark,  a few  moments  before,  had  left  her  seat  where  the  largest 
pieces  of  glass  were  found.  We  therefore  warn  our  readers  against 
trying  the  experiment  of  blowing  the  powder  from  a bottle  into 
the  flame,  else  you  may  not  escape  so  fortunately.” 


llErOUCIIING,  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

BY  JOHN  M’KEAN.* 

Photoorsphebs  are  well  aw.are  that  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  their  art  the  professional  has  few  advantages  over  the  amateur 
in  picture  making.  The  use  of  retouching,  however,  seems  but 

• A Ooiuniunicatiou  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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little  understood  by  the  majority  of  amateurs,  and  is,  I venture 
to  say,  but  vaguely  understood  by  a large  number  of  so-called 
professionals,  who,  when  they  have  acquired  the  knack  of  piling 
on  the  lead,  put  themselves  forward  as  first-class  retouchers. 
Having  experienced  much  trouble  and  disappointment  in  finding 
a thon)ughly  intelligent  artist  in  this  direction,  I am  of  opinion 
that  something  of  a practical  illustration  of  what  to  do  and  what 
to  avoid  might  be  advantageously  discussed  in  photographic 
societies.  With  a view  to  this  I purpose  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern  to  exhibit  a few  of  the  real  and  possible  eccen- 
tricities of  the  modem  photo-art  retoucher.  And  if  in  so  doing 
I shall  “ tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat,”  and  start  a friendly  dis- 
cussion, the  object  of  my  paper  will  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  use  of  the  pencil,  as  in  the  art  of  lighting  and  posing, 
the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  photographer  will  manifest  itself, 
and  on  this  much  of  his  success  in  business  is  likely  to  depend. 
Though  much  has  been  written  in  favour  of  retouching,  no  pro- 
cess in  the  art  of  making  a picture  has  been  more  abused.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  retouched  photographs  were 
allowed  to  compete  in  any  exhibition.  The  art  is  now  universally 
recognised  as  an  aid  to  artistic  effect.  It  has  assisted  to  lift  the 
photographer  on  to  a higher  platform  than  he  was  at  first  thought 
worthy  to  occupy,  and  the  portrait  painter  is  not  far  ahead  of  him 
in  the  way  of  idealizing  his  subject.  The  camera,  however,  can- 
not create  ideal  figures,  and  so  he  must  model  to  best  advantage 
whatever  of  defective  human  nature  comes  before  him. 

Physiognomists  say  the  human  face  is  the  index  of  the  soul, 
and  as  there  are  never  two  faces  found  to  be  exactly  alike,  we 
may  presume  that  the  spirits  within  also  must  differ  ; but  when 
the  spirit  finds  fault  with  its  own  work  on  the  features,  we  may 
suppose  the  photographer  will  have  little  credit  in  transferring 
them  to  paper,  unless  he  exercises  his  retouching  art,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  smooth  the  ravages  of  time  and  trouble,  or  lighten 
the  scowl  of  discontent,  and  call  up,  if  possible,  that  expression 
of  high-eouled  joy  which  belongs  only  to  the  countenances  of  the 
really  good  and  noble — a task  sometimes  of  no  small  magnitude. 

Photography  has  done  much  to  nake  mankind  happy.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a “ giftie  ” by  which  we  ought  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  though  that  is  not  always  so  happy  as  the  photo- 
grapher might  expect.  There  seems  to  be  something  desirable 
beyond  a mere  likeness.  But  why  look  to  the  painter  or  photo- 
grapher to  depict  what  is  really  not  visible  ? We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  what  men  or  women  would  like  to  be,  and  to  push 
our  art  further  than  the  simple  reproduction  of  what  is  put 
before  the  camera  is  more  than  should  be  expected  of  us.  Yet 
much  more  is  expected,  and  is  daily  bestowed  on  the  majority 
of  portraits  sent  out  from  the  modern  studio.  Let  us  briefly 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  and,  if  possible,  find  some  justi- 
fication for  the  work  of  the  retoucher. 

The  word  retouch  is  generally  applied  to  the  process  of  filling 
in,  or  making  good,  the  defects  of  photography  in  a negative. 
This  is  of  course  presuming  that  a photograph  Ls  not  in  every 
respect  a true  representation  of  the  object  treated,  though  that 
Ls  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  case.  If,  for  example,  a negative 
of  some  unfamiliar  landscape  is  taken,  the  photographer  has 
every  confidence  that,  if  the  exposure  is  correctly  timed,  he  has 
in  matters  of  detail  obtained  a true  likeness  of  the  scene  as  it 
then  appeared,  as  regards  light  and  shadow.  Yet  some  objects, 
which  to  the  eye  appeared  bright  and  inviting  in  nature,  may  be 
toned  down  into  insignificance  in  the  resulting  photograph.  This 
of  course  depends  on  the  active  power  of  the  various  colours 
present  in  the  landscape,  and  which  differ  to  a greater  degree 
than  the  natural  eye  is  capable  of  dLscerning.  A skilful  photo- 
grapher always  takes  such  conditions  into  consideration  before 
exposing  his  plates.  The  want  of  this  knowledge  is  the  source 
of  many  failures  with  beginners.  A landscajie  may  appear 
charming  to  the  eye,  yet  to  analyse  it  from  a photographic  point 
of  view  it  may  be  of  little  pictorial  interest.  So  with  the  human 
face. 

If  the  public  generally  were  better  informed  as  to  what  con- 
stituted favourable  conditions  for  portraiture,  there  would  be 
less  cause  for  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  and  more 
satisfaction  on  both  sides.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a 
patron  of  our  art  to  come  into  the  studio  and  say,  “ I want  to 
be  taken  like  Miss  or  Mr.  So-and-So,”  and  it  requires  no  small 
amount  of  tact  or  explanation  to  convince  your  customer  that 
such  a view  of  the  face  may  not  be  favourable  as  a picture.  Yet 
if  the  demand  is  insisted  on,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  rather 
than  give  cause  for  offence,  the  long-suffering  photographer  takes 
a negative  as  requested.  In  due  time  a proof  is  submitted,  and 
comparison  is  made  with  the  work  of  ano^er  artist  on  an  entirely 


different  face,  resulting  in  dissapointment  and  even  disgust.  And 
ten  to  one,  if  cash  has  not  been  paid  at  time  of  sitting,  no  more 
is  seen  or  heard  of  this  worthy  critic,  by  whom,  too  often,  the 
photographer  is  set  down  as  one  quite  incapable  of  rendering  by 
his  art  that  noble  smile  of  benevolence  which  perhaps  existed 
only  in  the  ideal  of  his  sitter. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me,  “ Why  is  there  so  much 
difference  between  the  work  of  the  so-called  first  and  third-rate 
photographers  ? ” My  answer  invariably  is  (setting  aside  all 
those  weeds  who  have  no  desire  or  energy  to  rise  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  who  use  their  cameras  only  as  a means  to  extort 
money,  thus  casting  discredit  on  a useful  profe.ssion)  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  third-rate  photographer  is  usually  one  who 
has  began  business  on  a small  capital,  and  must  for  a time  con- 
tent himself  with  third-rate  prices,  and  consequently  third-rate 
sitters,  which  include  some  of  the  poorest  undeveloped  features  of 
the  community,  uninviting  as  the  barren  crofts  of  the  Highlands, 
yet,  with  such  material,  no  matter  how  able  he  is  as  an  artist, 
the  photographer  must  struggle  on,  till  he  has  made  a name  for 
himself  by  flattering  with  his  pencil  the  hard  features  of  our 
otherwise  noble  sons  and  daughters  of  toil.  I unhesitatingly  say, 
that  the  pencil  has  lifted  many  a photograph  jr  into  fame,  till  he 
could  afford  to  raise  his  prices.  No  sooner  has  he  done  so,  than 
he  blossoms  into  a second  or  first-rate  photo-artist.  He  can  now 
spend  more  time  in  lighting  and  posing  his  sitters,  and  finally 
work  up  the  faces  of  his  clients  according  to  his  or  her  ideal 
fancy.  But  this  fortunate  son  of  the  camera  may  find,  on  looking 
back  from  the  eminence  to  which  he  has  climbed,  that  he  has 
left  him  many  of  those  rugged  features  that  were  his  first  steps 
on  the  laddei  of  fame.  His  prices  have  shuffled  off  a “ mortal 
coil  ” of  the  poor  in  purse  and  intelligence,  with  whom  the  study 
of  countenance  and  personal  adornment  were  as  an  unwritten 
book.  When  a photographer  has  reached  thus  far  in  his  pro- 
fession, if  he  has  been  successful  in  making  pictures  of  the  raw 
material  with  which  he  began,  surely  he  must  produce  more 
charming  portraits  when  his  patrons  bear  the  stamp  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  refinement. 

This  may  not  be  a sufficient  answer  to  all,  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  “What  has  all  this  to  do  with  retouching  ? " I 
have  simply  to  say,  that  the  pencil  is  at  the  root  of  it  all.  The 
higher  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  less  use  there  avill 
be  for  the  pencil,  and  that  is  the  ideal  which  artist  and  subjects 
strive  for,  or  should  aim  at. 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  art  of  retouching  to  be  a valuable 
adjunct  to  photography,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  has  diverted  to 
a considerable  extent  the  mind  of  the  young  photographic  artist 
from  the  more  important  study  of  lighting  and  posing,  and,  I 
might  say,  from  the  science  of  developing  his  negatives  to  greater 
perfection,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  waste  of  time  among 
photographers  who  have  not  courage  to  send  out  proofs  to  their 
customers  before  the  negatives  have  been  retouched.  I do  not 
know  to  what  extent  this  is  now  practised,  but  I have  seen  cart- 
loads of  negatives  that  have  been  carefully  retouched,  and  proofs 
printed  from  them,  actually  thrown  away  as  refuse.  You  can 
imagine  how  much  more  profitable  it  would  have  been  had  such 
wasted  energy  been  devoted  to  the  more  essential  study  of 
artistic  effect  in  photography  pure  and  simple,  lietouching,  with 
some  would-be  aspirants  to  artistic  fame,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
highest  possible  attainment  in  the  photographic  arena.  And  to 
soil  their  fingers  in  the  dark  room  would  with  some,  I know,  l)e 
too  disagreeable  to  think  of. 

Mr.  James  Ross,  an  old  and  re.spected  member  of  this  Society, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  photographers  of  his  day,  once 
said,  “ Photography  is  nothing  if  not  truthful.”  This  gentleman, 
like  many  others  of  his  time,  had  a great  aversion  to  the  then 
new  ait  of  retouching,  which,  like  the  advent  of  the  gelatine 
emulsion,  was  destined  to  work  a revolution  in  photography. 
But  he  also,  before  retiring  from  bu.siness  about  ten  years  ago, 
had  become  a convert  to  the  art  of  flattering.  Well  I remember 
the  struggle  he  had  to  uphold  the  photographic  real,  against  the 
public  and  retoucher’s  ideal.  But  the  march  of  progress  was 
rapid,  and  he,  like  many  other  pioneers  of  the  wet  collodion  days, 
stood  aside,  and  so  freed  himself  of  that  sin  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  lower  many  photographers  in  the  estimation  of  future  genera- 
tions, viz.,  the  obliteration  of  every  phase  of  character  as  traced 
by  the  pencil  of  nature  on  the  face  of  their  .sitters.  I refer,  of 
course,  to  the  prevailing  sin  of  retouching  to  death  those  lines 
which  are  the  work  of  the  heart,  soul,  or  spirit,  though  we  are 
often  too  ignorant  or  careless  to  decipher  them. 

“Next  to  a knowledge  of  ourselves  is  that  of  our  fellow-men,” 
says  the  physiognomist.  “ We  are  social  beings ; we  are  brought 
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into  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  other  social  beings.  Much  of 
our  happiness  and  success  in  life  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
intercourse  we  hold  with  them.  To  make  it  plea.sant  and  pro- 
fitable, we  must  be  able  to  some  extent  to  read  men  as  an  open 
book.”  If  this  be  true,  what  a great  responsibility  rests  with 
the  photographic  retoucher.  Think  into  what  uses  photography 
is  now  pressed.  From  the  choice  of  a wife  or  husband,  the  hire 
of  servants,  &c.,  to  the  detection  of  crime  and  criminals.  The 
searching  eye  and  work  of  the  camera  is  extensively  used  as  a 
medium  through  which  the  character  of  the  original  is  scrutinised. 
No  doubt  photographers  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  wife-seeking  bachelor  or  the  marriageable  maiden 
of  uncertain  age,  he  plies  his  art  of  flattering.  In  cases  such  as 
this  it  is  seldom  objected  to  ; but,  in  all  seriousness,  is  it  honest  ? 
We  little  know  into  what  trouble  we  may  lead  our  victims. 
Innumerable  cases  of  disappointment  and  chagrin  have  followed 
favourable  impressions  made  by  an  idealised  portrait.  It  is  true 
the  eye  of  the  camera  gets  the  credit  of  seeing  more  than  our 
natural  eye  is  capable  of  discerning.  We  arc  therefore  sometimes 
disappointed,  after  forming  in  our  mind  an  ideal  picture,  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  only  a plain  matter-of-fact  likeness  of 
our  subject.  Vet,  after  all,  if  we  think  rightly,  we  should  expect 
no  more.  In  this  particular  we  ought  to  cherish  photography 
for  its  truthfulness.  But  who,  of  all  the  patrons  of  the  studio, 
are  like  Cromwell,  in  the  matter  of  a likeness,  willing  to  show 
posterity  every  trace  of  nature’s  handiwork  or  freaks,  even  to  a 
wart  on  the  face  ? Where  are  they  who  are  not  susceptible  of  a 
little  flattery  ? AVell,  not  to  put  too  fine  a point  on  it,  I am 
afraid  retouchers  have  been  catering  too  long  for  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  human  nature,  and  the  public  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  these  smooth,  touched-up,  alabaster -like  photos, 
found  nearly  in  every  album,  are  really  “ awfully  like  them.” 
In  many  cases  indeed  they  are  awfully  fine  pictures.  And  the 
happy  possessor  of  such  a flattering  likeness  straightway  recom- 
mends the  photographer,  who  has  made  such  a favourable  im- 
pre.ssion,  to  all  his  or  her  friends.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  is 
done  every  day,  and  he  who  sends  out  his  work  without  the  aid 
of  a retoucher  will  find  it  hard  to  compete  with  those  who  go  in 
for  high  artistic  modelling,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it.  Such 
has  been  the  influence  of  the  pencil.  “ The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,”  it  is  said,  but  in  the  photographic  .art,  the  pencil  is 
mightier  than  the  camera,  in  the  way  of  flattering  at  least. 

” He  who  pencils  his  negatives,  buries  truth  in  a leaden  coffin,” 
said  a photo- philosopher,  named  'Thomson,  and  with  him  I almost 
entirely  .agree.  But  how  are  we  to  get  out  of  it  ? Will  the 
public  ever  come  to  appreciate  an  untouched  likeness  ? I do 
think  there  is  some  tendency  in  this  direction,  because  it  is 
possible  at  times  to  come  acro.sa  an  untouche.I  photograph  of 
some  popular  celebrity.  Such  pictures  are  valuable,  as  they  are 
scarce.  Let  us  have  more  of  them,  and  le.ss  of  the  so-called 
idealised  portraits,  which  at  best  give  but  temporary  plea.sure. 
A portrait  that  is  truly  valuable  should  be  untouched  except 
where  the  light  has  failed  to  bring  out  what  the  natural  eye  sees 
and  appreciates  ; we  can  then  form  some  judgement  a.s  to  the 
character  represented,  as  Pope  says  : — 

“Nature  afTords,  at  leabt,  a Klitnmerins;  liftht. 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right.” 

How  precious  are  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  left  their 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  tims  ” befors  the  photographic  era. 
Vet  how  much  more  precious  would  the  poorest  untouched  work 
of  the  camera  be  to  him  who  would  know  something  more  than 
the  painter's  ideal.  AVhatever  future  generations  m.ay  think  of 
their  forefathers,  photograppers  should  strive  to  court  a favour- 
able opinion  of  themselves.  Their  art  may  yet  take  higher 
flights,  but  let  It  be  said  of  them,  that  they  used  their  cameras 
in  the  cause  of  honest  art  and  truth.  A true  friend  and  a never- 
failing  aid  to  the  portrait- painter  is  the  art  of  jihotography.  And 
a true  likeness  as  a thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.” 


A NEW  COMMERCIAL  APPLICATION  OF  OXYGEN. 

BY  THOb.  FLKTCHER.’* 

Tuhnino  now  to  the  laboratory,  as  most  of  you  will  know,  I 
have  identified  myself  for  many  years  with  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  high  temperatures  for  experimental  purposes,  and 
the  cheap  product!  m of  oxygen  has  advanced  our  powers  in  this 
direction  very  considerably.  When  any  new  aiiplication  of  a 
power  is  discovered,  my  own  instinctive  feeling  turns  at  once  to 


its  application  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  that  source  from 
whence  a very  large  proportion  of  our  commercial  knowledge 
,aucl  power  has  originally  sprung. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  a new  power  shall  be  known  in 
the  laboratory  ; the  most  important  point  from  a practical  point 
of  view  is  that  it  shall  be  easily  and  quickly  applied  to  useful 
research  by  those  whose  time  is  limited,  and  the  elements  of 
time  and  personal  trouble  must  be  eliminated  as  much  as 
possible. 

My  first  attempts  to  utilise  compressed  oxygen  for  laboratory 
gas  furnaces  proved  total  failures,  owing  to  the  intensely  local 
heat  evolved,  which  entailed  cutting  and  destruction  of  any  and 
every  crucible,  an  experiense  which  your  Secretary  al.so 
had  in  some  trials  he  made  in  the  use  of  oxygen.  The 
direct  application  of  the  heat  to  the  contents  is,  in  many 
cases,  out  of  the  question ; and,  after  some  experi- 

menting, 1 found  that  the  desired  result  could  be  obtained  by 
mixing  air  with  the  oxygen  blast,  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
flame,  and  spread  the  he.at  more  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
object  to  be  treated.  The  form  used  for  this  purpose  is  similar 
to  the  well-known  injector  blow-pipe,  the  air  jet  being,  for  a 
sm.all  laboratory  furnace,  ^-inch  bore  and  open  at  both  ends  ; 
behind  this  is  a small  oxygen  jet,  pointing  directly  .along  it. 
When  the  oxygen  blast  is  turned  on  it  carries  along  with  it  about 
four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  air.  Having  got  so  far,  I was  again 
blocked  by  the  fact  that  no  known  casing  suitable  for  gas 
furnaces  would  stand  the  heat  obtained,  even  for  a few  minutes. 
The  only  kind  of  casings  which  can  be  satisfactorily  used  for 
laboratory  gas  furnaces  are  composed  of  a mixture  of  very  re- 
fractory clay  and  ground  cork  or  sawdust.  When  these  are  fired 
in  a kiln,  the  woody  matter  is  burnt  out,  and  a porous  material 
is  left  which  oilers  a most  extraordinary  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  high  temperature  through  it.  It  is,  as  is  very  well  known, 
an  easy  matter  to  fuse  east  iron  in  a crucible  in  a casing  of  this 
m.aterial  only  one  inch  thick,  before  the  outside  of  the  casing  has 
time  even  to  become  slightly  warm  to  the  hand.  The  objection 
to  this  mixture  is,  that  the  salts  contained  in  the  wood  or  cork 
are  not  burned  out,  and  they  remain,  acting  as  a flux  on  the 
refractory  clay,  reducing  its  resistance  to  fusion  to  a very  serious 
extent.  This  difficulty  has,  however,  with  the  a-ssistance  of  the 
Morgan  Crucible  Company,  been  at  last  overcome ; and,  as  the 
increase  of  power  in  our  guns  leads  to  impiovement  in  .armour 
plates,  so  has  the  increase  in  power  of  our  laboratory  furnace 
burners  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  resisting  power 
of  the  crucible  ‘ casings  which  have  to  stand  their  de- 
structive power.  By  the  discovery  of  a very  refractory 
clay,  which  has  practically  the  same  contraction  as  the 
porous  mixture,  it  is  now  possible  to  line  the  furnace  casings 
with  a thin  layer,  which  offers  an  extraordinary  resistance  both 
to  fusion  and  also  to  the  action  of  fluxes.  That  these  casings 
are  only  in  their  preliminary  stage,  and  not  at  their  most  perfect 
point,  goes  practically  without  s.aying,  and  only  a few  have  been 
made  up  to  the  present  time.  One  difficulty  not  yet  perfectly 
overcome  is  the  tendency  of  the  refractory  lining  of  the  lid  to 
tear  loose,  owing  to  the  thinness  and  the  slight  hold  available  ; 
this  is,  however,  only  a question  of  detail,  which  will  shortly  be 
overcome. 

With  the  injector  furnace,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
value  for  chemical  research,  I have  been  for  some  years  held  in 
check  by  the  fusibility  of  the  casings,  and  this  has  of  necessity 
put  a very  definite  limit  to  the  power  of  the  burners  which 
could  be  employed.  As  this  limit  is  now,  or  very  shortly  will 
be,  greatly  extended,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  further  experi- 
ments on  the  air  and  gas  burners  for  ordinary  use,  irrespective 
of  the  new  power  we  have  now  at  command.  Using  the  com- 
bined air  and  oxygen  burner  with  one  of  the  new  casings,  you 
will  see  that  any  power,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  can  be 
obtained  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  without  attention,  as  one  of 
the  small  20  feet  o.xygen  cylinders  will  work  this  furnace  at  full 
power  for  about  two-half  or  three  hours,  and  at  lower  powers 
for  a correspondingly  longer  period. 

I have  already  expressed  an  unfiivourable  opinion  as  to  the 
use  of  gasoline  or  benzoline  vapour  for  use  in  open  blowpipes, 
but  this  objection  does  not  exist  with  furnaces  where  the  mix- 
ture is  blown  on  to  a surface  at  a high  temper.ature,  which 
ensures  perfect  combustion  and  persistence  of  the  flame.  The 
only  working  objection  to  the  oxygen  blast  in  gasoline  or  benzo- 
line vapour  furnaces  at  present  is  that  a supply  of  air  must  be 
blown  through  the  generator  to  produce  the  combustible  vapour. 

AVhilst  experimenting,  it  is  the  nature  of  chemists  to  consider 
the  expense  after  the  money  has  all  gone ; in  fact,  if  this  were 
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not  fortunately  the  case,  very  little  original  work  would  be  done, 
and,  to  follow  this  old-established  rule,  now  the  oxygen  is  gone, 
we  will  consider  the  expense.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the 
great  concentration  of  the  heat,  the  loss  in  use  is  exceedingly 
small,  the  nitrogen,  which  in  an  ordinary  blowpipe  ttame  is  a 
source  of  great  waste,  is  partly  or  entirely  absent,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, the  coal  gas  consumed  is  in  pr.rctice  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  that  reejuired  to  do  the  same  work  if  an  air  blast  is 
used.  The  oxygen,  if  made  on  a large  scale,  can  be  produced  by 
Brin’s  process  at  a cost  varying  from  2s.  to  7s.  per  1,00()  cubic 
feet,  depending  on  the  quantity  made. 

In  the  steel  bottles  the  compressed  gas  is  now  sold  at  from  2d. 
to  3d.  per  cubic  foot,  which  is,  of  course,  a high  price  for  work 
on  anything  like  a commercial  scale  ; but  if  we  keep  a few  small 
bottles  of  compressed  oxygen  ready  for  emergencies,  their  value 
may,  in  some  cases,  ’oe  more  than  a thousand  times  their  cost, 
and  the  expense  becomes,  therefore,  a minor  consideration. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  whilst  dealing  with  this  subject, 
that  compre.ssed  liquid  nitrous  oxide  has  been  used  for  small 
blowpipes  for  platinum  working,  but  it  is  not  only  very  much 
more  costly  than  compressed  oxygen,  but  it  is  also  not  so  satis- 
factory. With  the  oxygen,  repairs  of  platinum  vessels  in  the 
laboratory  become  a very  easy  matter,  and  the  ordinary  forms 
of  blowpipes  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  provided  a small  jet 
is  used  and  the  outer  cap  is  kept  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  advance  of  the  jet  This  is  necessary  to  obtain  a rough 
flame  for  general  heating,  a fine-pointed  flame  being  liable  to 
cause  perforation  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  producing  a broad 
welding  surface.  If  the  compressed  oxygen  is  to  be  all  freely  or 
generally  used,  the  price  charged  must  be  greatly  reduced,  and, 
judging  further  first  cost  of  the  gas,  1 certainly  can  see  no 
reason  why  so  high  a price  should  be  charged,  as  the  bottles  last 
practically  for  ever,  and  the  cost  of  compressing  must  bo  very 
small. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON  GLASS. 

BT  EDOAB  CLIFTON.* 

What  is  here  written  has  mostly  been  extracted  from  the  origi- 
nal publications  of  the  various  processes,  and  the  writer  feels 
that,  although  he  might  have  been  more  original  and  perhaps 
more  amusing  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  has  yet  refrained  from 
giving  j)lay  to  his  imagination  in  order  that  he  might  adorn  a 
rather  dry  tale.  The  moral  he  would  point  is  that,  as  modern 
photographers,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  had  the 
way  cleared  for  us  by  over  sixty  years  of  iratieut  research. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
practically  but  one  process,  gelatino-bromide,  employed  for  the 
production  of  negatives,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  on  the 
early  days  of  glass  negatives,  and  to  review  the  various  methods 
of  holding  the  sensitive  salts  which  have  from  time  to  time  found 
favour.  The  history  of  photography  on  glass  may  be  s.aid  to 
commence  with  the  history  of  practical  photography  itself,  for 
we  find  the  first  mention  of  a glass- supported  image  as  early  as 
1827,  when  M.  Niepce  offered  to  submit  specimens  of  a process 
he  called  heliography  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  As,  how- 
ever, he  objected  to  disclose  particulars  of  his  discovery,  the 
Society  had,  in  accordance  with  one  of  its  rules,  to  refuse  to 
accept  his  communication,  which  was  accompanied  by  several 
pictures  on  metal  and  glass  plates,  and  winch  we  now  know  were 
produced  by  the  agency  of  light  on  a thin  film  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltum.  This  film  differs  from  nearly  every  other,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  sensitive  of  itself,  and  not  merely  a 
vehicle  to  hold  a sensitive  compound.  The  modus  operandi  is 
briefly  as  follows  : — Enough  pulverised  asphaltum  is  taken 
to  half-fill  a wine  glass,  and  upon  this  is  poured,  drop  by 
drop,  enough  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  to  cover  it 
to  a depth  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch.  The  whole  is  now 
submitted  to  a gentle  heat  until  the  essential  oil  is  fully 
impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  a.sphaltum.  A 
thin  coating  of  varnish  so  formed  is  now  applied  to  a perfectly 
clean  metal  or  glass  plate,  which,  after  having  been  carefully 
dried,  is  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  This  usually  takes 
from  four  to  six  hours  in  bright  sunlight,  and  is  complete  when 
a faint  outline  of  the  image  is  visible.  The  plate  is  then 
immersed  in  a bath  of  petroleum  and  oil  of  lavender,  and 
developed  in  a manner  very  similar  to  a carbon  print.  There 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
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1 a negative  or  positive  result  would  be  obtained,  for  speaking  of 
j two  experiments  on  glass  plates,  M.  Niepce  mentions  a 
phenomenon  very  much  like  that  which  we  now  call  the  reversed 
action  of  light.  He  says  : — “ In  one  of  these  trials  the  light  acted 
in  such  a way  that  the  varnish  was  removed  in  proportion  to  the 
' intensity  with  which  the  light  had  acted,  and  the  picture 
exhibited  a more  marked  gradation  of  tone,  so  that  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  the  landscape  produced  to  a certain  extent  the 
well-known  effects  of  the  diorama.  In  the  second  trial,  on  the 
contrary,  the  action  of  the  luminous  fluid  having  been  more 
intense,  the  parts  acted  upon  by  the  strongest  lights  not  having 
been  attacked  by  the  solvent,  remained  transparent,  the  difference 
of  tone  resulted  from  the  relative  thickness  of  the  coating  of 
1 varnish.” 

! The  celebrated  Daguerre  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
following  up  the  reseat  ches  of  Niepce,  produced  pictures  of  great 
I beauty  and  permanence  on  both  glass  (which  he  preferred)  and 
metal  plates,  using  various  solutions  of  bitumens  and  resins  for 
^ the  sensitive  coating.  It  is  rather  curious  to  note  that  he  re- 
I commends  backing  the  glass  plates  with  white  paper,  in  order  to 
I shorten  the  exposure,  a discovery  recently  re-made  in  America 
; for  obtaining  instantaneous  pictures  on  gelatino-bromide.  Helio- 
[ graphy  did  not  long  survive  the  advent  of  Daguerre,  for  the 
I superior  rapidity  and  beauty  of  the  process  which  bears  his  name 
resulted  in  the  dethronement  of  bitumen  for  camera  work,  and 
its  relegation  to  the  useful,  if  less  pretentious,  office  of  producing 
engraved  plates.  IVith  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Talbot  and 
Daguerre,  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do,  except,  perhaps,  to  men- 
tion that,  in  order  to  save  expense,  it  was  suggested  to  impress 
the  Daguerreotype  image  on  silver  leaf  supported  on  glass,  and 
I also  to  say  that  Mr.  Talbot's  invention  of  the  negative  process 
incited  experimentalists  to  find  a vehicle  for  the  sensitive  salts  of 
silver  which  should  be  free  from  the  many  defects  of  a paper 
process,  where  the  haloid  'salt  was  formed  in  the  fibre  of  the 
paper  support  itself.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  but 
natural  that  glass  plates  should  be  again  in  demand,  and  we 
accordingly  find,  in  1839,  that  Sir  John  Hcrachel  (to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  word  jihotography)  used  glass  as  a support 
for  a very  delicate  film  of  chloride  or  other  salt  of  silver,  which 
was  simply  precipitated  on  the  bare  glass  and  exposed  in  the 
camera  after  floating  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  These 
plates  gave  results  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary  collodion 
picture,  being  positive  or  negative  as  they  were  either  viewed  by 
reflected  or  transmitted  light.  Very  delicate  manipulation  was, 
however,  required  to  avoid  injuring  the  film,  and  the  process  was 
never  practically  worked,  and  was  chiefly  used  for  the  demon- 
stration of  the  action  of  the  silver  s.alts  in  the  absence  of  organic 
matter,  the  purpose  for  which  the  inventor  originally  intended  it 

In  1848  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  a nephew  of  Niepce,  intro- 
duced what  was  long  known  and  practised  as  the  albumen 
process  on  glass.  At  once  the  ])hotographic  world  had  a process 
which  has  hardly,  except  in  point  of  rapidity,  been  surpassed  by 
any  subsequent  invention.  The  plate  was  simply  coated  with 
bromo- iodised  albumen,  which  was  then  dried  and  coagulated  by 
heat.  When  required  for  use  it  was  sensitised  in  aceto-nitrate 
of  silver,  and  if  required  at  once  was  exposed  in  the  camera  while 
wet.  If  a dry  plate  was  requii-ed,  the  sensitive  plate  was  dipped 
in  a solution  of  gallic  acid,  then  well  washed  with  distilled  water, 
and  dried.  The  wet  albumen  plates  required  from  two  to  thirty 
minutes’  exposure,  and  the  dry  about  double  that  of  the  wet.  The 
negative  was  developed  by  a simple  s.aturated  st>lution  of  gallic 
acid.  This  process  gave  pictures  of  great  delicacy,  and  was  very 
reliable  in  its  working,  and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was 
long  the  favourite  process  of  such  photographers  as  Mayall,  De 
Camotte,  Negretti.  and  Sutton,  it  needs  but  little  further  testi- 
mony in  its  favour.  In  1856,  Mr.  Mayall  said  that  from  a hun- 
dred plates  he  had  made  a hundred  good  negatives  ; large  sizes, 
too,  were  worked  succtssfully,  18  by  15  or  30  by  22  not  being 
considered  an  out-of-the-way  picture. 

The  success  of  the  albumen  process  doubtless  caused  photo- 
graphers to  seek  for  a substitute  which,  while  retaining  the  same 
delicacy  of  definition,  should  be  more  rapid  in  its  action  and 
more  quickly  developed,  and  in  August,  1850,  we  find  the  first 
mention  of  the  collodion  process.  M.  Gustave  Le  Qr.ay,  of  Paris, 
well-known  as  a skilful  operator  in  all  the  photographic  processes 
then  practised,  writes  as  follows  : — '•  I have  just  discovered  a 
process  upon  glass  by  hydrofluric  ether,  the  fluoride  of  potassium 
and  soda  dissolved  in  alcohol  40°,  mixed  with  sulphuric  ether, 
and  afterwards  saturated  with  collodion.  I afterwards  re-act 
with  aceto-nitr.ate  of  silver,  and  thus  obtain  proofs  in  the  camera 
in  five  seconds  iu  shade.  1 develop  the  image  by  a very  weak 
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solution  of  Bulphate  of  iron,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
I hope  by  this  process  to  arrive  at  great  rapidity.  Ammonia  and 
bromide  of  potassium  give  great  variations  of  promptitude.  As 
soon  as  my  experiments  arc  complete,  I will  publish  the  re.sult 
in  an  appendix.  This  application  upon  glass  is  very  easj'.  The 
same  agents,  employed  with  albumen  dextrine  and  give  also  excel- 
lent results,  and  are  very  quick.” 

These  then  were  the  words  which  heralded  the  process  which 
brought  photography  into  everyday  use,  and  gave  it  an  impetus- 
which  it  has  never  lost.  However,  as  when  France  had  her 
Daguerre,  England  had  her  Talbot,  so  now  Frederick  Scott 
Archer  came  into  the  field,  in  March  1851,  with  a practical  wet 
collodion  process,  which  he  had  independently  worked  out,  and 
which  he  now  freely  gave  to  the  world  perfect  in  every  detail. 
In  his  preface  Mr.  Archer  says  : — “ It  will,  therefore,  be  evident, 
that  although  Mr.  Le  Gray  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  make  known  this  valuable  photographic  agent,  still,  as  he  did 
not  at  the  time  of  his  publication  produce  it  as  a process,  with 
the  necessary  details  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  photagrapher, 
his  claim  must  in  consequence  be  limited  ; and  cannot,  in  justice, 
interfere  with  the  merit  of  another  party,  who,  from  his  own 
experience,  made  known  a process  with  collodion,  and  that 
without  any  assistance  from,  or  reference  to,  the  labours  of  others 
in  the  same  direction. 

Now  all  the  world  rushed  to  be  photographed,  the  Daguerreo- 
type had  to  give  way  to  the  collodion  positive,  and  the  calotype 
to  the  collodion  negative.  In  every  street  the  photographer  was 
to  bo  found.  The  Photographic  Society  and  the  photographic 
journals  sprang  into  existence,  and  there  arose  an  army  of  ama- 
teurs almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  in  number  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  appearance  of  the  modern  dry  plates.  Photo- 
graphy became  the  talk  of  the  drawing  room,  the  street,  and  the 
studio,  and  there  was  what  an  Australian  would  call  a “ rush  ” 
to  share  in  the  gold  which  was  then  so  readily  to  be  had  in 
exchange  for  silver  in  the  form  of  pictures.  Barbers,  tobacco- 
nists, sig  n painters,  and  even  colliers  became  photographers, 
and  did  a roaring  trade  at  the  same  time,  consoling  the  artists, 
who  had  trembled  at  first,  by  showing  them  that  though  easy 
to  make  a photograph,  it  still  required  an  artist  to  make  a pic- 
ture ; but  pictures  were  made  by  photography,  as  the  works  of 
Itejlander,  Adam-Salomon,  and  Lake  Price,  not  to  mention 
many  who  are  still  with  us,  abundantly  testify.  But  admirable 
as  the  wet  collodion  process  was,  still  the  photographer,  with 
that  yearning  for  progress  which  always  has,  and  we  hope  always 
will  distinguish  him,  felt  that  if  he  could  secure  the  portability 
of  the  calotype  or  albumen  process,  with  something  like  the 
rapidity  and  delicacy  of  collodion,  all  would  be  well.  This 
brought  a whole  crop  of  moist  or  dry  processes,  in  which  the 
plate  was  sensitized  in  the  laboratory,  and  afterwards  treated 
with  a preservative  solution,  such  as  gallic  acid,  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  beer,  albumen,  or  gelatine.  In  fact,  it  would  almost  be 
easier  to  name  a substance  or  liquid  which  had  been  used  than 
one  which  had  not.  An  outline  of  a few  of  the  principal  dry 
processes,  based  upon  the  collodion  process,  may  be  of  interest. 

First  in  order  comes  the  wet  collodion  plate  which  has  been 
simply  washed  free  from  the  free  nitrate  and  dried  ; after  ex- 
posure it  was  re-dipped  in  the  silver  bath  to  restore  to  the  sur- 
face the  free  nitrate  necessary  for  the  development.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  collodion  became  impenetrable  when 
dried,  and  that  besides  being  difficult  to  develop,  the  film  was 
exceedingly  liable  to  split  and  leave  the  glass  during  develop- 
ment or  afterwards.  To  remedy  this  defect,  in  1856,  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  suggested  a coating  of  plain  gelatine  solution  about  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  which  was  poured  over  the  washed 
collodion  plate  and  allowed  to  dry.  This  process  gave  fair  re- 
sults, but  was  ultimately  superseded  by  its  most  powerful  rival, 
collodio-albumen,  one  of  the  most  certain  of  dry  processes,  and 
one  capable  of  yielding  negatives  or  transparencies  of  the  highest 
quality.  In  this  case  the  plate  is  first  sensitised  as  for  the  or- 
dinary wet  process,  and  then  coated  with  iodised  albumen,  and 
again  sensitised,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried.  Any  mention  of 
this  process  naturally  suggests  the  name  of  Mr.  Ackland,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  collodio-albumen,  and  still 
continues  to  employ  it  for  transparencies,  for  which  its  clearness 
and  brilliancy  render  it  peculiarly  suitable. 

Only  passing  notice  can  be  given  to  .the  “ moist  plate  ” pro- 
cesses, in  which  the  plate,  after  sensitising,  is  coated  with  nitrate 
of  magnesia  or  other  deliquescent  salt,  as  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Spiller  and  Crookes,  or  with  oxymel  or  honey,  according 
to  the  methods  of  Llewellyn  and  Maxwell  Lytc. 

Although  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  the  following  details 


of  a wet  gelatine  process,  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Socid;/  in  1856,  will,  now  that  we  are  so  fiimly 
attached  to  gelatine,  be  worth  giving  in  an  abridged  form.  The 
letter  is  signed  “ E.  R.,”and  is  dated  from  Tavistock.  After  de- 
tailing the  advantages  of  gelatine  as  a film-forming  substance, 
the  author  tells  us  to  dissolve  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  in 
one  and  a-half  ounces  of  water,  and  to  add  to  this  twenty-six 
grains  of  gelatine  (Swinburne’s),  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  half  an 
hour,  dissolve,  filter,  and  coat  the  plates  as  with  collodion.  When 
quite  dry  they  will  keep  for  a length  of  time,  and  when  required 
for  use  they  are  excited  in  a thirty-grain  silver  bath  and  expos^ 
while  wet.  They  are  to  be  developed  with  a twenty-five  grain 
iron  developer  slightly  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  fixed 
with  hyposulphite.  The  author  notes  the  long  time  which  is 
occupied  in  dissolving  out  the  unaltered  iodide  when  compared 
with  a collodion  plate,  and  also  cautions  the  operator  against 
allowing  the  silver  bath  to  become  acid,  for  fear  of  dissolving  or 
loosening  the  film. 

Emulsion  processes  and  alkaline  development  are  not  now 
treated  of,  simply  because  they  belong  to  the  later  rather  than 
to  the  early  history  of  photography,  and  the  writer’s  endeavour 
being  to  put  before  his  (photographically)  younger  brethren  a 
short  statement  of  the  various  trials  and  labours  which  have 
been  endured  by  the  pioneers  of  our  art,  and  which  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  manufacture  of  plates  such  as  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tiiry  ago  would  have  been  priceless,  but  which  now  cost  only  a 
shilling  a-dozen. 


VHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GUNTHER. 

Bath  for  Regeneration  of  Faded  Albumen  Prints — 
Sulphate  of  Alumina  for  Clearing  and  Hardening 
Gelatine  Plates- Silver  Intensifying  — Photo- 
graphy AND  Meteorology — Hydrokinone  Developer 
— First  Daguerreotype  made  at  Berlin— Cronen- 
berg’s Photographic  Institute  at  Gronenbach. 

A New  Combmed  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath  /or  the  Re- 
geiwation  of  Faded  Albumen  Prints.— H.  Zandaurek, 
of  Teschen,  to  whom  w.as  delivered  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Vienna  an  entirely  faded,  yellow  albumen  print, 
seventy  days  old,  toned  and  fixed  it,  and  returned  it  to 
the  committee  of  examiners  in  a perfect  state  of  finish. 
For  the  indication  of  the  working  details  of  this  valuable 
method  a silver  medal  was  awai’ded  to  him  by  the  above- 
named  Society.  According  to  the  Correspondent  the 
method  is  the  following  ; — 

I. — Toning  Bath,  Stock  Solution. 

A.  — Distilled  water 5,000  c.c. 

Tungstate  of  soda  ...  ...  100  grammes 

B.  — Distilled  water 400  c.c. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chem.  pure)  4 grammes 
Chloride  of  lime  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Gold  and  sodium  chloride  ...  4 grammes 

The  mixture,  which  is  made  in  a yellow  glass  bottle, 
must  be  well  shaken,  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  filtered  into  another  yellow  gla.ss  bottle,  and 
ke])t  w'ell  stoppered. 

For  use,  mix  (for  one  sheet  of  albumen  paper)  : — 

Solution  A 150  c.c.. 

Solution  B 4 to  8 c.c. 

When  the  jirints  have  been  washed  they  are  placed  one 
by  one  in  this  bath.  They  should  tone  not  too  quickly 
in  summer  time  not  before  ten  minutes — therefore  the 
bath  should  never  contain  an  excess  of  gold  chloride. 
With  this  bath  beautiful  clear  purple  tones  are  obtained. 

II. — Fixing  Solution. 

Solution  A 150  c.c. 

Hyposulphite  of  .soda  ...  ...  15  grammes 

.tVfter  the  prints  have  been  washed  they  are  placed  one  by 
one  in  this  fixing  bath,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until 
their  yellowish  colour  has  entirely  disappeiured,  which,  in 
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some  cases,  will  require  three  to  five  hours.  After  fixing, 
the  prints  are  thoroughly  washed. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina  as  a ineans  for  Clearing  and  Harden- 
ing Gelatine  Plates. — In  the  Archiv,  Dr.  Lohse,  of  the  Pots- 
dam Observatory, describes  his  experimentswith  sulphateof 
alumina,  which  he  used  for  clearing  and  tanning  gehatine 
plates  instead  of  a solution  of  alum.  The  alum,  whilst 
dissolving  only  partly  in  water,  shows  a very  decided  ten- 
dency to  crystallizing ; consequently,  solutions  of  alum 
can  1m  kept  only  for  a comparatively  short  time  in  open 
dishes  without  the  crystals  of  alum  dissolving  out.  The 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  comes  into  the  market  in 
amorjihous  pieces,  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  alum, 
and  shows  not  the  least  tendency  to  crystallizing.  Whilst 
the  sulphate  of  alumina  dissolves  in  twice  its  bulk 
of  water,  the  alum  at  ordinary  temperature  requires  at 
least  six  and  a-half  times  as  much  of  water.  The  alu- 
minium sulphate  should,  therefore,  be  preferably  used  as  a 
remedy  against  the  frilling  of  gelatine  plates,  for  clearing 
the  finished  negatives  in  the  toning  baths,  and  for  all  other 
photographic  processes  in  which  hitherto  the  different 
kinds  of  alum  have  been  employed,  so  much  the  more  as 
this  salt,  besides  the  above-described  advantages,  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  the  alum  in  a higher  degree. 

Silver  Intensifying — The  formula  of  Mr.  Farmer’s 
imj)roved  silver-intensifier,  which  was  published  in  the 
PiioTooRAPiiic  News  some  months  ago,  has  been  translated 
by  almost  all  our  German  photographic  periodicals,  and 
has  excited  considerable  interest,  for  professionals  as  well 
as  amateurs  are  longing  for  an  intensifier  which  makes  it 
possible  to  abandon  the  bichloride  of  mercury  and  other 
jwisonous  substances.  Captain  Himly,  who  has  himself 
recently  introduced  a new  intensifier,  one  with  salts  of  lead, 
which  be  brings  into  the  market,  says,  that  after  many 
experiments  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
formulas  published  by  Mr.  Farmer  only  give  negative 
results  ; but  not  all  operators  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr. 
£.  Selinger,  of  Olmutz,  a very  clever  photographer,  writes 
in  the  Wochenhlatt,  that  he  at  once,  after  the  publication, 
tried  the  formulas  of  Mr.  Farmer,  and  that  he  was  very 
satisfied  with  the  results.  The  more  I was  astonished,  he 
continues,  “ that  r.  Himly  declared  this  method  useless. 

I have  since  that  time  intensified  all  my  negatives  which 
required  it,  exclusively  by  this  method.  I will  admit,  that 
I j)rocecded  not  quite  exactly  in  the  described  manner. 
For  the  first  exi)erimeut  I used  a number  of  i ejected, 
uuexposed  gelatine  plates,  of  which  I treated  as  many  with 
a fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  until  the  latter 
was  saturated  with  silver  bromide.  The  solution  was  then 
diluted  with  water,  and  employed  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  ; at  first,  the  silver  solution  seemed  to 
be  still  too  strong,  but  after  I had  diluted  it  somewhat 
more,  I obtained  very  good  results.  I used  also  the 
developer  diluted,  and  kept  it  slightly  acid.  Subsequently 
I prepared  a greater  bulk  of  silver  solution  by  precipitating 
silver  bromide,  washing  it,  and  saturating  with  it  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.”  I have  rei)eated  Mr. 
Selinger’s  experiments,  and  obUiined  also  very  satisfactory 
results.  At  all  events,  this  new  methotl  of  intensifying 
should  be  tried  by  all  operatois,  for  it  is  worthy  of  a trial. 


The  LiTitoGR-vriiER's  and  Piiotoorapher’s  Directory 
EOR  1887-1888.  Price  five  dollars.  (New  York  : The 
Lithographic  Publishing  Company,  12,  Centre  Street.) 
Photograpuy  and  the  printing  trades — especially  those 
which  have  branches  bearing  on  lithography — are  so  inter- 
mixed that  we  think  the  compilers  of  the  volume  under 
noticehave  exercised  a wise  discretion  in  classing  both 
together  as  far  as  the  Directory  is  concerned. 

The  work  appears  to  be  complete  and  accurate — at  any 


rate,  if  we  may  judge  by  numerous  test  references  we 
have  made — and  as  it  includes  the  principal  houses  in  col- 
lateral branches  of  industry,  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  value 
to  experimentalists  who  wish  to  obtain  special  articles. 

Our  readers  should  of  course  understand  that  this  is  not 
a Directory  of  English  Photographers  and  Lithographers, 
but  of  those  of  the  New  World  (United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America). 


Jctes. 

A number  of  portrait  and  group  studies  sent  to  us  by 
W.  Adcock  merit  notice.  The  injured  foot,  reproduced  as 
an  engraving,  in  the  Children's  Priend,  shows  a lad  seated 
on  a rush-bottomed  chair,  and  studying  a splinter  in  his 
foot ; but  the  pleasantest  and  most  human  little  study  in 
the  series  is,  to  our  liking,  an  out-door  infant  school. 

There  is  a touch  of  feeling  in  “ Not  all  content,”  a 
woman  winding  yarn  of  a swatch  held  by  a man  ; these 
being  the  content,  while  the  non-content  is  a woman  sitting 
half  back  to  the  jrair,  and  who  has  an  unregarded 
book  ou  her  lap.  This  might  form  a base  for  a picture 
Orchard  son. 


The  multiplication  of  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures has  not  made  the  slightest  difference  in  the  number 
sent  in  this  year  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Upwards  of  nine 
thousand  pictures,  of  which  three  thousand  are  landscapes, 
have  been  received,  and  as  the  average  number  hung  is 
under  two  thousand,  the  work  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
hanging  committee  must  be  very  laborious.  Under  these 
circumstances,  perhaps,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  admission 
of  photographs  even  in  the  architectural  department, 
where  highly-coloured  and  altogether  unnat  ural  designs 
for  buildings  are  admitted. 

A useful  purpose  is  served  when  an  actor  is  photo- 
graphed in  character,  apart  from  gratifying  the  curiosity 
of  the  public  and  advertising  himself.  It  enables  another 
actor  who  undertakes  the  same  character  to  imitate  the 
original  more  faithfully.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  management  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  to  produce 
“ La  Grande  Mauiere,”  a piece  which  has  made  a hit  at 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  besides  obtaining  all  the  cos- 
tumes and  effects,  drawings  and  photographs  of  the  facial 
expressions  and  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  ivctors  in 
each  part  have  been  procured,  so  that  the  representation  in 
London  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a reproduction  of  the 
one  in  Paris. 


A suggestion  which  we  made  some  time  ago  is  about  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum.  This  is  the  reproduction  by  photography  of  the 
principal  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  for  distribution  to 
provincial  art  museums  and  public  libraries.  The  cost  is 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  a special  grant  by  the  Treasury,  and 
the  reproductions  will  be  accompanied  by  a critical  text 
by  the  Keejier  of  the  Print  Department,  Professor 
Colom.  Public  libraries  are  increasing  iu  number  every 
year,  and  their  usefulness  will  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
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facilities  which  photography  offers  for  the  multiplication 
of  rare  and  valuable  prints. 


A curious  characteristic  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  is  the  effusive  way  in  which  a vote  of 
thanks  is  accorded  to  the  reader  of  a paper.  The  ordinary 
holding  up  of  hands  is  apparently  not  sufficiently  demon- 
strative, and  nothing  less  than  a vigorous  clapping  is  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  occasion.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  this  ebullition  of  feeling,  which,  of  course,  is 
very  laudable.  We  only  wonder  why  1 It  may  be  that 
the  members  overflow  with  gratitude  to  anybody  who 
will  run  down  and  read  a paper,  because  occasionally 
there  is  a risk  of  having  no  paper  at  all  Another  theory 
is,  that  on  account  of  the  exemplary  discipline  maintained 
at  the  meetings,  some  outlet  for  the  pent-up  energies  of  the 
members  is  absolutely  required.  A third  supposition 
also  occurs  to  us  : the  President  asks  for  a vote  of  thanks  in 
a manner  so  impressive  and  weighty,  that  for  the  moment 
the  meeting  may  have  a vague  notion  it  is  doing  some- 
thing equivalent  to  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  City  on 
a statesman,  or  conveying  the  thanks  of  a grateful  nation  to 
a victorious  hero.  Anyway,  it  is  worth  reading  a paper  at 
the  Photographic  Society,  in  order  to  get  the  applause, 
which  we  are  bound  to  say  is  bestowed  most  liberally  and 
impartially,  whether  the  paper  be  long  or  short,  inte- 
resting or  dreary.  Perhaps,  if  there  is  any  difference,  the 
dreary  papers  get  the  most— the  applause  in  this  case 
being  a sort  of  fervent  offering  up  of  thanksgiving  that 
the  end  has  come. 

Since  the  advent  of  photography,  those  interminable  and 
expensive  lawsuits  known  as  “ ancient  light  ” cases  have 
been  much  simplified.  In  the  old  times,  when  a new 
building  was  erected  obstructing  the  light  of  an  adjacent 
house,  the  difficulty  always  was  how  to  make  a jury 
know  what  was  the  condition  of  things  previous  to  the 
new  erection.  What  is  done  now  is  to  photograph  the 
old  building  before  it  is  replaced  by  the  new  and  objec- 
tionable structure,  or  photograph  the  open  space,  if  there 
happens  to  be  one,  and  the  exact  condition  of  things  is 
at  once  made  evident.  In  the  City  of  London  these 
“ ancient  lights  ” are  jealously  guarded,  as  in  a crowded 
neighbourhood  serious  injury  to  property  may  be  caused 
by  the  sudden  rearing  up  of  a modern  five  or  six-storey 
building  such  as  is  so  common  now-a-days.  A well 
known  city  photographer  tells  us,  that  of  late  years  he  h;is 
had  a multitude  of  commissions  to  photograph  buildings 
where  “ ancient  lights  ’’  are  concerned. 


A recent  trial  in  Brussels  in  which  the  name  of  .Jan  Van 
Beers  has  been  especially  prominent,  and  the  correspon- 
dence which  has  followed,  have  led  to  a revival  of  the  con- 
troversy which  formerly  raged  over  the  question,  how  far 
the  artist  we  have  named  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
photography  in  his  pictures.  At  the  time  the  matter  was 
originally  discussed  it  was  openly  asserted  that  one  of  the 
Van  Beers  i)ictures,  a well  known  yachting  scene, 
was  really  and  truly  nothing  but  a painted  photograph. 
Proof  of  this  assertion  was  not  forthcoming,  however,  and 
a verdict  in  favour  of  the  artist  was  given  in  the  action  that 
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was  tried.  A similar  statement  is  being  again  made,  but 
those  echoing  it  surely  forget  that  they  are  setting  them- 
selves a virtually  hopeless  task  when  they  try  to  convict 
.Tan  Van  Beers  of  making  the  camera  his  artistic  ghost. 
They  attempt,  in  fact,  that  proverbially  unsatisfactory 
operation  known  as  trying  to  prove  a negative. 


Parisian  photographers,  at  all  events,  have  good  reason 
to  bless  Boulanger,  for  had  he  expected  that  his  carte 
would  carry  him  into  the  Chamber  as  successfully  as  his 
famous  black  horse  had  ciirried  him  into  public  popularity, 
he  could  not  have  scattered  the  former  more  lavishly  through 
the  departments  he  has  been  contesting.  He  has  been 
taken,  for  electoral  purposes,  on  his  horse  and  off  it ; in  his 
General's  uniform  and  out  of  it ; in  profile  and  in  full  face  ; 
in  carte  and  in  cabinet ; and  the  resulting  photographs — 
whole  bales  of  them — have  been  sent  wherever  a bye-election 
has  been  going  on  or  is  likely  to  take  place. 


A would-be  facetious  correspondent  writes  to  ask  us  how 
much  wheel  tax  photographic  cartes  will  have  to  pay  should 
Mr.  Goschen’s  Budget  proposal  as  to  the  wheel  tax  become 
law.  The  answer  to  this  conundrum  is  of  course  simple  : 
the  tax  will  be  identical  with  that  paid  on  the  “Van  of 
Progress.” 


Lord  Wolseley’s  well-known  wish  to  associate  the  score 
of  different  uniforms  w'orn  by  our  soldiers  with  something 
like  uniformity,  is  said  to  have  found  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  the  army 
estimates  are  next  discussed  this  M.P.,  it  is  said,  will 
be  prepared  to  strengthen  his  case  against  uniforms  which 
have  no  uniformity,  by  unfolding  before  the  eyes  of  the 
House  a sort  of  panoramic  view  which  he  has  been  pre- 
paring, consisting  of  a series  of  163  coloured  photo- 
graphs, each  of  which  represents  a uniform  differing  more 
or  less  from  the  other  152.  The  collection  of  photographs, 
many  of  them  specially  taken,  is  a most  interesting  one. 


Thus  he  is  able  to  show  a series  of  military  head-cover- 
ings, actually  in  use  at  the  present  time,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  different  specimens,  from  the  guardman’s 
bearskin  to  the  drummer  boy’s  Glengary  cap.  And  of 
these,  be  it  remembered,  when  our  men  are  actually  armed 
for  foreign  active  service,  about  nineteen-twentieths  have 
to  be  left  at  home. 


We  have  often  referred  to  the  strange  things  which 
some  of  the  people  delight  in  photographing  over  collect- 
ing photographs.  The  other  day  we  referred  to  that 
enthusiastic  amateur  who  had  been  filling  a specially  made 
album  with  photographs  of  quaint  public-house  signs ; 
and  now  we  hear  of  another  who  makes  a point  of  taking 
a (photographic)  “ snap-shot  ” at  the  locomotive  of  every 
train  he  travels  by.  To  us  it  seems  that  he  would  obtain 
a more  interesting  collection  of  negatives  if  he  made 
“ Prenez  Guard  ! ” his  motto,  and  took  the  tenant  of  every 
brake-van.  Or  why  not  start  an  album  of  “ Cab  Horses 
which  have  drawn  him,”  or  “ Bus  Drivers  he  has  hailed  1" 
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Jahnt  Intclligma. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

18,039  of  1887.  Maubick  Hipi’olytk  Chablk.s  Washington 
Fabjassb,  28,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  SV.C.,  for  “ Improved  apparatus  for  taking  positives 
from  photographic  negatives.” — Received  April  12,  1888. 
Antedated  November  12,  a.d.  1887.  Under  International 
Convention. 

6,140.  James  Hine.s,  Edwaud  Howki.e,  and  Alkbru  Howell, 
9(5,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  for  “ Improvements  in  the 
modes  and  means  or  apparatus  for  taking  and  producing  pho- 
tographs, and  in  appliances  connected  therewith.” — April  6th, 
1888. 

6,192.  Hermann  Vandtck,  20,  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  Netting 
Hill,  for  "Improvements  in  photographers’  glass  gauge 
plates.” — April  7th,  1888. 

6,194.  Heinrich  Ludwig  Hugo  Schroder  and  John  Stuart, 
47,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  for  ‘‘Improvements  in 
lenses.” — April  7,  1888. 

5,419.  Edward  Marlow,  28  and  30,  Constitution  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham, for  " Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” — 
AprU  12.  1888. 

6,462.  Anketell  Matthew  Henderson,  4,  South  Street, 
Finsbury,  London,  for  “ An  improved  dark  slide  for  photo- 
graphic cameras,  and  improvements  in  cameras  to  be  used 
therewith.” — April  12, 1888. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

8 of  1884.  F.  W.  Hart. — Cameras. 

Memorandum. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  article  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention,  for  the  protection  of  industrial  properties. 

By  Art.  4 of  this  Convention  any  person  who  has  duly  applied 
for  a patent  in  any  one  of  the  contracting  States  will  have  six 
months’  right  of  priority  in  any  of  the  other  States,  should  he 
choose  to  apply  for  a patent  there. 

An  International  Office  in  connection  with  the  Convention 
has  been  established  at  Berne’,  Switzerland,  which  publishes  a 
monthly  periodical  entitled  “ La  Propriete  Industrielle.”  The 
yearly  subscription  (including  postage)  for  all  countries  within 
the  Postal  Union  is  5 francs  60  centimes,  and  should  be  for- 
warded by  money  order  to  MM.  Jent  and  Reinert,  Imprimeurs, 
Berne. 

The  International  Convention  has  been  concluded  between 
the  following  States  : — Belgium,  Brazil,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Guatemala,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  San  Domingo, 
Servia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  United  States  of 
America. 

A copy  of  the  Convention  may  be  obtained  for  2J.  through 
any  bookseller. 

Specifications  Published. 

11,136.  Henri  Bog.vebts,  of  Brussels,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium,  Directeur  de  la  Soci6t6  Anonyme  I’Imprimerie 
Artistique,  represente'e  par  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Meeus, 
President  du  Conscil  d’Administration,  for  ‘‘  Process  and 
means  for  the  production  by  the  zincographio  process  of 
imitation  wood,  copper,  or  steel  engravings.” — Dated,  15th 
August,  1887. 

The  pre.sent  invention  has  for  its  object  a new  process  for 
imitating  in  a perfect  manner,  by  zincography,  engravings  on 
wood  as  well  as  those  on  copper  and  on  steel. 

The  invention  consists  in  projecting,  by  means  of  suitable  pro- 
jection apparatus,  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  on  a 
sheet  of  caoutchouc  or  paper  previously  prepared,  then  in  photo- 
graphing the  image  thus  obtained,  which  is  transferred  to  zinc 
or  copper  by  the  known  means. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention,  I prepare,  in  the  first  place,  a 
paper,  or  preferably  a sheet  of  caoutchouc,  by  printing  on  it  by 
an  engraving  or  any  other  suitable  process,  lines  such  as  are 
employed  in  wood  engravings.  On  the  ground  thus  prepared  I 
project,  by  means  of  a projection  apparatus,  the  image  which  I 
desire  to  reproduce.  This  image  may  be  produced  by  placing 
directly  in  the  projection  apparatus  the  negative  of  a photograph. 
Or  the  image  of  an  opaque  solid  object  in  a mirror. 

This  image,  projected  on  the  paper  covered  with  lines,  is  itself 
covered  with  these  lines,  which  appear  more  or  less  strong, 
according  to  the  shades  of  the  projected  object  If  a single  sheet 


of  caoutchouc  is  used,  it  may  be  stretched  more  or  less  in  whole 
or  in  part,  rendering  the  linos  more  or  less  wide  apart,  and  more 
or  less  curved. 

By  photographing  the  image  thus  obtained,  a negative  ii  pro- 
duced with  all  the  lines  on  it,  so  that  it  resembles,  and  may  even 
be  mistaken  for,  a reproduction  from  a wood  engraving. 

In  order  to  imitate  cop)ier  or  steel  engravings,  a ground  of 
crossed  lines  may  be  produced,  or  a ground  with  simple  lines 
being  produced  as  above  described,  a negative  with  similar  lines 
may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  negative  that  is  to  be  produced,  or 
behind  the  object  to  be  projected,  in  such  an  attitude  that  its 
lines  cross  at  a suitable  angle  those  on  the  paper  on  which  the 
image  is  projected.  The  lines  arc  then  projected  at  the  same 
time  with  the  object  that  is  to  be  reproduced,  and  the  projiicted 
image  appears  with  the  lines  forming  diamonds  such  as  are  found 
on  copper  or  steel  engravings,  and  these  are  reproduced  exactly 
by  the  photography. 

The  image  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  may,  in  like  manner, 
be  projected  on  a sheet  of  transparent  gelatine  which  has  a 
positive  of  simple  or  crossing  lines,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
be  elastic. 

The  image  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  may  also  be  projected 
through  a positive  of  simple  or  crossing  lines,  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  a sheet  of  transparent  gelatine,  which  may  be  rendered  elastic 
or  not  by  known  processes,  and  the  im<age  thus  projected  may 
then  be  directly  photographed. 

In  this  case,  the  sheet  of  gelatine  is  arranged  within  a frame 
having  sides  sufficiently  long  to  form  a kind  of  dark  chamber 
open  at  both  ends.  The  projection  apparatus  is  placed  facing 
one  of  these  open  ends,  and  facing  the  other  is  the  photographic 
apparatus,  which  reproduces  the  image  transmitted  through  the 
transparent  sheet. 

The  photographs  thus  obtained  are  transferred  to  zinc  or 
copper  by  any  suitable  process. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  this  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is  ; 

1.  The  process  consisting  in  photographing  images  projecteil 
by  a suitable  apparatus  on  a sheet  of  caoutchouc,  paper,  or  other 
material  on  which  have  previously  been  imprinted  lines  such  as 
appear  in  wood  engravings,  or  in  copper  or  steel  engravings. 

2.  The  use,  in  carrying  out  the  process  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding claim,  of  a sheet  of  caoutchouc,  which  can  be  stretched  as 
desired,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  and  spacing  of  tha  lines,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described. 

3.  In  carrying  out  the  process  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
claims,  the  method  of  projecting  together  with  the  image  on  the 
lined  ground  the  image  of  other  lines  differing  in  direction  to 
those  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  produce  diamond  crossings. 

4.  In  carrying  out  the  process  referred  to  in  the  previous  claims, 
the  method  of  projecting  the  image  upon  a prepared  ground  con- 
sisting of  a sheet  of  transparent  gelatine,  and  then  photographing 
by  transmission  the  image  thus  projected,  substantially  as  herein 
described. 

5.  The  combined  process  of  first  producing  by  photography 
images  on  a lined  ground,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding claims,  and  then  reproducing  such  photographs  by  zinco- 
graphy or  analogous  processes. 

7,121.  George  Downing,  of  8,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane, 

in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Patent  Agent,  for  “ Improvements 

in  the  method  of  focussing  the  object  glasses  of  cameras  and 

in  apparatus  therefor.” — Dated  May  16th,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  ; — 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  immediate  and  accurate 
focussing  of  the  objects  requiring  to  be  photographed.  It  is 
based  upon  a known  principle  whichjean  be  easily  demonstrated, 
and  which  is  as  follows  : — AVhen  an  object  of  constant  height  is 
placed  at  various  distances  from  an  object  glass,  there  exists  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  angle  formed  by  the  visual  rays  of  the 
operator,  directed  to  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  length  of  the  foci  of  the  object  glasses  producing  at 
each  of  these  distances  a clear  image  of  the  same  object,  or  in  other 
words,  “ the  distance  to  which  an  o'oject  glass  must  be  shifted 
in  order  to  obtain  upon  a fixed  screen  clear  images  of  an  object 
placed  at  various  distances  is  always  in  the  same  ratio  with  the 
angles  formed  by  the  visual  rays  issuing  from  the  eye  of  the 
operator  and  directed  to  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
object  in  these  different  positions.  In  order  to  measure  the 
above-mentioned  visual  angle  1 use  a pair  qf  com^iasses  or  dividers 
placed  above  the  camera,  the  legs  being  caused  to  move  with  the 
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object  glass  at  the  time  of  adjustment.  For  this  purpose  the 
divider  carries  upon  its  upper  leg  an  appendage  or  projection 
from  which  issues  a connecting  rod  fixed  to  the  other  leg  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  pivot.  Another  connecting  rod  or  link 
connects  the  first  connecting  rod  with  the  upper  arm  of  a rec- 
tangular link  movable  upon  an  axis,  and  whose  lower  arm  is 
joined  by  a third  rod  to  the  movable  part  of  the  object  glass. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  if  the  object  glass  is  caused 
to  advance  or  to  retrogade  by  turning  the  head  or  knob  of  the 
rack,  the  compasses  are  at  the  same  time  opened  or  closed,  and 
the  angle  of  opening  of  the  latter  is  dependant  in  a determined 
ratio  upon  the  movement  of  the  object  glass.  A sight-piece  is  also 
fitted  composed  of  a metal  plate  having  a simple  circular  open- 
ing formed  therein  arranged  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the 
apparatus,  so  that  the  vertical  plane  of  the  opening  may  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  axis  of  the  object  glass,  is  fixed  above  the 
sensitive  glass  at  a level  with  the  dividers,  and  enables  the 
operator  to  see,  between  the  legs  of  the  latter,  the  objects  the 
sight  of  which  it  is  desired  to  adjust.  Under  the  conditions, 
there  remains  but  to  regulate  the  apparatus,  that  is  to  say  to 
give  to  the  legs  of  the  compasses  or  dividers  and  to  the  arms 
of  the  links  suitable  lengths,  so  that  the  greatest  opening  of 
the  compasses  may  correspond  with  the  longest  focus  of  the 
object  glass,  while  in  like  manner  the  smallest  corresponds  to 
the  smallest  focus  ; and  also,  in  order  that  the  opening  of  the 
legs  of  the  compasses  should  be  always  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  images  obtained  upon  the  object  glass.  For  this  purpose 
the  two  extreme  foci  of  the  object  glass  are  determined  by 
means  of  the  unpolished  glass,  the  shortest  or  priacipal  focus, 
and  the  longest  or  useful  focus,  that  is  to  say,  the  focus  pro- 
ducing upon  the  sensitive  glass  the  largest  and  clearest  possible 
image  of  the  object  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  adjust  the  in- 
strument. The  principal  focus  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner 
by  adjusting  the  instrument.  The  principal  focus  is  obtained 
in  the  usual  manner  by  adjusting  upon  the  unpolished  glass  a 
very  distant  object.  For  the  longest  useful  focus  I use  an  object 
serving  as  a basis  for  the  regulation,  and  which,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, is  ordinarily  a man  of  medium  height,  or  the  animal  which 
has  most  frequently  to  be  photographed  ; it  is  placed  before  the 
object  glass  at  a suitable  distance  in  order  to  have  at  the  same  time 
as  large  and  as  clear  an  image  as  possible  ; the  places  at  the  two 
foci  thus  obtained  are  marked  upon  the  frame  or  support  of  the 
apparatus,  and  the  distance  between  the  twois  carefully  measured. 
The  two  extreme  angles  of  opening  of  the  compasses  or  dividers 
are  next  ascertained  by  first  closing  them  to  the  smallest  angle 
of  opening,  and  then,  by  opening  them  sufficiently  for  the 
distance  between  its  points,  to  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
greatest  image  of  the  subject  clearly  obtaine<I  upon  the  un- 
polished glass.  During  this  operation  the  end  of  the  upper  arm 
of  the  link  is  shifted,  the  extremities  of  its  stroke  are  ascer- 
tained, and  its  extent  is  measured.  There  now  only  remains  to 
calculate  the  respective  lengths  required  for  the  legs  of  the  com- 
passes and  the  arms  of  the  link  in  order  to  cause  the  longest  and 
the  shortest  focus  of  the  object  glass  to  correspond  with  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  opening  of  the  legs  of  the  compasses, 
which  can  be  easily  effected  by  using  as  a basis  the  means  before 
mentioned.  The  regulation  is  thus  rendered  complete,  for  it 
will  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  adjust  the  instrument  for  a man 
of  medium  height,  whatever  may  be  the  distance  at  which  he  is 
placed  from  the  object  glass,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  sight  him 
through  the  sight-piece  by  opening  the  legs  of  the  compasses 
until  their  points  coincide  with  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
of  the  subject,  as  the  angles  at  which  the  operator  sees  the  object 
at  the  various  distances  are  proportionate  to  the  shifting  motions 
of  the  object  glass.  The  above  described  mode  of  regulation 
may  be  effected  with  any  other  object,  the  same  compasses  being 
used,  while  on  its  legs  can  be  fixed  from  distance  to  distance 
lateral  and  not  very  prominent  points  acting  in  a similar  manner 
to  the  jirincipal  points  used  for  the  man.  This  instrument  may 
be  applied  to  any  camera. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

376,802.  Alkrkd  A Hart,  Nkw  York,  N.Y.  for  “Method  of 
making  photographic  pictures,”  assignor  to  himself,  Arthur  C. 
Rowe,  Orange,  N.J.,  and  Qeorge  C.  Leavenworth,  Louisville, 
Ky. — Filed  July  27,  1887.  Serial  No.  245,461.  (Specimens.) 
Claim. — 1.  The  process  of  photographic  copying,  consisting 
of  first,  throwing  an  image  of  the  thing  to  be  copied  upon  a 
screen  in  a dark-chamber,  the  surface  of  which  screen  is  com- 
posed of  actinic  and  non-actinic  parts ; and,  second,  taking  a 
photograph  of  such  image  as  appearing  on  the  screen. 
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2.  The  process  of  making  photograjihic  lined  pictures,  con- 
sisting of,  first,  throwing  an  image  of  the  picture  upon  a screen 
in  a dark-chamber,  the  surface  of  which  screen  is  subdivided 
more  or  less  minutelj-  into  actinic  and  non-actinic  lines  or  dots ; 
and,  second,  taking  a photographic  picture  of  such  image. 

3.  The  process  of  making  photographic  lined  pictures,  consisting 
of,  first,  throwing  an  image  of  the  picture  upon  a screen  in  a 
dark-chamber,  the  surface  of  which  .screen  is  subdivided  more 
or  less  minutely  into  actinic  and  non-actinic  1 nes  or  dots  ; 
second,  varying  by  manipulation  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
actinic  and  non-actinic  sub-divisions  of  the  screen  at  different 
points  On  the  image,  so  as  to  modify  the  lights  and  shadows 
therein  as  desired  ; and,  third,  taking  a photographic  picture  of 
such  image  as  so  treated. 

4.  The  process  of  making  photographic  lined  pictures,  consist- 
ing of,  first,  throwing  a negative  image  of  the  picture  upon 
a screen  in  a dark-chamber,  the  surface  of  which  screen  is  sub- 
divided more  or  less  minutely  into  actinic  and  non-actinic  lines 
or  dots ; second,  varying  by  manipulation  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  actinic  and  non-actinic  subdivisions  of  the  screen 
at  different  points  on  the  image,  so  as  to  modify  the  lights  and 
shadows  therein  as  desired  ; and,  third,  taking  a photographic 
picture  of  such  negative  image  as  so  treated. 

5.  The  process  of  making  photographic  lined  pictures,  consist- 
ing of,  first,  throwing  an  image  of  the  picture  upon  a screen  in 
a dark  chamber,  such  screen  having  a rough  surface,  the  eleva- 
tions of  which  are  made  actinic  and  the  depressions  non-actinic 
(or  vice  versa)  ; second,  varying  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
actinic  and  non-actinic  sub-divisions  of  the  screen  at  different 
points  on  the  image,  by  rubbing  over  it  chalk  or  other  friable 
material,  so  as  to  modify  the  lights,  shadows,  or  design  of  the 
screen  ; and,  third,  taking  a photographic  picture  of  such  imago 
as  so  treated. 

C.  The  process  of  making  photographic  lined  pictures,  con- 
sisting of,  first,  throwing  a negative  image  of  the  picture  upon  a 
screen  in  a dark  chamber,  the  surface  of  which  screen  is  sub- 
divided more  or  leiss  minutely  into  actinic  and  non-actinic  lines 
or  dots  ; second,  varying  by  manipulation  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  actinic  and  non-actinic  suli-divisions  of  the  screen 
at  different  points  on  the  image,  so  as  to  modify  the  lights  and 
shadows  therein  as  desired  ; third,  taking  a photographic  picture 
of  such  image  as  so  treated  ; fourth,  throwing  upon  the  screen 
an  image  of  the  resulting  lined  positive  picture  ; and,  fifth,  taking 
a photographic  picture  of  such  image. 

7.  The  process  of  preparing  photographic  pictures  for  printing 
in  several  colours,  consisting  of,  first,  throwing  an  image  of  the 
entire  picture  upon  a non-actinic  screen  in  a dark  chamber; 
second,  making  actinic  that  portion  of  the  screen  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  portion  of  the  picture  to  be  printed  in  a given 
colour  ; and,  third,  taking  a photographic  picture  of  the  partial 
image  thereby  made  to  appear  upon  the  sicrceu. 

8.  The  i>rocc8s  of  preparing  photographic  pictures  for  printing 
in  several  colours,  consisting  of,  first,  throwing  an  image  of  the 
entire  picture  upon  a non-actinic  screen  in  a dark  chamber,  the 
surface  of  which  screen  is  composed  of  more  or  less  minute 
elevations  and  depressions  ; second,  making  actinic  cither  the 
elevations  or  depressions  upon  that  portion  of  the  screen  which 
corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  picture  to  be  printed  in  a 
given  colour  ; and,  third,  taking  a photographic  jiicture  of  the 
lined  partial  image  thereby  made  to  appear  upon  the  screen. 


376,840.  Leo  F.  Apt,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  “ Photogiaphic- 
printing  frame.” — Filed  Nov.  21,  1887.  Serial  No.  255,709. 
(No  model.) 


Claim. — 1.  In  a photogi’aphic-printiug  frame,  the  combinatioo 
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of  the  back,  the  spring-bar  C,  pivoted  upon  the  back  and  adapted 
to  engage  the  sides  of  the  frame,  with  a pointer,  also  pivoted 
upon  the  back  and  between  the  bar  and  the  back,  substantially 
as  described,  and  whereby  the  pointer  is  secured  by  the  elastic 
force  of  the  bar  when  it  engages  with  the  lugs  on  the  frame. 

2.  The  combination  in  a photographic- printing  frame  of  a 
back,  a spring-bar  hung  upon  a pivot  on  the  back  and  adapted  to 
engage  the  sides  of  the  frame,  a pointer  hung  upon  the  same 
pivot  as  the  bar  and  between  the  bar  and  back,  with  a washer 
between  the  bar  and  pointer,  through  which  washer  the  pressure 
of  the  spring-bar  is  communicated  to  the  pointer  when  the  bar 
engages  with  the  lugs  on  the  frame,  and  the  back  provided  with 
a series  of  figures  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  pointer,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 


Corns  p0nh{n«. 

A PRINT- WASHING  WHEEL. 

Sir, — lu  the  PnoTOGRAi'iiic  News  Year-Book  for 
1888,  Mr  F.  C.  Beach  has  described  and  illustrated  a 
print  washiug-wheel,  an  account  of  which  was  sent  by  me, 
without  illustration,  to  the  British  Jourmd  of  Photo- 
graphy early  last  year.  Mr.  Beach  has  not  only  very 
cleverly  drawn  a picture  from  my  somewhat  vague 
description,  but  he  has  added  an  ingenious  improvement 
of  his  own  for  rocking  developing  dishes. 

If  you  think  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  your  readers, 
and  if  you  have  the  space  to  spare,  I hope  you  will  pub- 
lish this  communication  ; and  I shall  be  glad  by  this  means 
to  let  Mr.  Beach  see  what  my  wheel  is  like. 

I have  had  it  in  use  for  a year.  The  diagram  I send 
is  from  a photo  of  the  wheel  It  is  two  feet  in  diameter, 


and  carries  round  its  circumference  twelve  tin  (or,  better 
still,  zinc)  plates,  with  their  side  edges  turned  up  quarter- 
inch,  and  their  bottom  edges  turned  up  into  small  troughs. 

Each  of  these  plates  is  large  enough  to  take  one  cabinet 
print,  which,  when  wet,  adheres  firmly  to  the  smooth  sur- 
face, and  requires  no  other  fastening. 

Each  plate  is  7 inches  wide,  and,  as  there  twelve  of  them 
to  a 24-inch  wheel,  about  G inches  long,  including  its 
trough. 

The  prints  are  washed  by  water  from  a flat  rose,  7 
inches  wide,  with  a single  row  of  holes  about  yV  of  an  inch 
apart.  The  water,  by  filling  the  troughs,  turns  the  wheel, 
on  the  principle  of  the  overshot  water-wheel. 


Below  is  a water-trough  through  which  a small  segment 
of  the  wheel  passes,  thus  giving  the  prints  a further  wash. 

By  means  of  a hole  cut  in  the  side  of  this  water-trough 
the  water  should  be  kept  at  such  a level  as  not  to  sub- 
merge each  print,  as  it  passes  through,  by  more  than  about 
half-an-inch  at  most ; for,  if  the  water  be  too  deep,  the 
prints  are  apt  to  wash  off. 

My  wheel  is  made  entirely  of  tin,  and  is  very  light, 
turning  e<isily.  It  is  roughly  made  from  old  kerosiue  tins 
by  a native  tinman. 

In  it,  the  plates  carrying  the  prints  follow  the  curve  of 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  instead  of  being  at  right- 
angles  to  it,  as  in  IMr.  Beach’s  illustration  ; by  the  former 

Sian  the  wheel  takes  up  less  room,  and  is  less  liable  to 
amage — mine  has  just  travelled  1,300  miles  by  goods 
train  without  injury.  S.  L.  Dobie,  Surgeon-Major. 
Botacamund,  India,  March  Isf,  1888. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Debenham’s  letter  in  your  last 
issue,  there  is  but  little  for  me  to  add  to  my  two  previous 
letters.  As  Mr.  Debenham  appears  to  set  a high  value 
upon  my  opinion  concerning  Lake  Price’s  statement  about 
“ increasing  the  depth  of  perfect  focus,”  I would  say 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  unwillinmiess  that  my 
opinion  depends  upon  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
“ perfect.”  Accepting  this  word  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  suppose  that  Lake  Price  used  it, 
I do  not  see  that  the  statement  has  been  shown  to  be  in  error. 
If,  however,  the  word  “ perfect  ” is  interpreted  literally, 
the  statement  becomes  to  my  mind  altogether  unmeaning. 
A mathematician  who  was  nothing  more,  would  be  mis- 
led if  he  accepted  the  statement,  but  I do  not  believe  it  is 
calculated  to  mislead  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Literally,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “ depth  of  perfect 
focus.” 

The  statement  in  Mr.  Debenham’s  letter,  that  I professed 
myself  “ unable  to  judge  between  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  Grubb  and  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,”  is  not  correct,  and 
the  observation  concerning  me,  that  “ it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  he  should  have  intervened  in  the  discussion,”  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  irrelevant. 

But  I am  fairly  surprised  when  I read  that  “to  quote 
opinions  of  photographers  as  an  authority  on  matters  which 
are  susceptible  of  mathematical  proof  or  of  direct  exjreri- 
ment,  is  an  absurdity.”  If  that  statement  bears  upon  the 
question  at  all,  I can  only  understand  it  as  charging  me 
with  absurdity,  and  condemning  Mr.  Debenham  himself 
as  no  “ authority.”  I am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  I do 
not  understand  the  sentence,  and  I am  not  curious  to 
enquire  concerning  it. 

Now  that  it  has  been  considered  worth  while  to  repro- 
duce Grubb’s  diagram,  it  will  be  convenient  for  me  to 
indicate  wherein  I consider  his  demonstration  incomplete. 
The  gain  within  the  focal  point  is  not  disputed,  therefore 
we  may  pass  that  by.  Without  the  focal  point  there  is 
indicated  a disc  of  confusion  of  diameter  190  in  the  upper 
figure,  and  260  in  the  lower  figure — apparently  a very 
obvious  loss  in  depth  of  definition.  But  while  the  disc  of 
confusion  in  the  first  ca.se  is  equally  illuminated,  the  disc 
of  confusion  in  the  second  case  has  a brightly  illuminated 
centre,  surrounded  by  a halo  that  gets  fainter  towards  its 
outer  part.  Taking  the  more  luminous  core  as  rejireseuting 
the  image,  there  is  a very  large  gain  in  depth  of  definition  ; 
but  if  the  whole  disc  of  confusion  were  equally  illuminated, 
there  would  be  a loss.  It  is  convenient  in  common  language 
to  distinguish  between  an  image  and  a halo,  and  a theory 
which  confuses  them  is  practically  incomplete.  I cannot 
conceive  it  possible  to  frame  a theory  that  shall  draw  a 
line  between  the  practical  image  and  its  surrounding  halo 
in  this  case  ; hence  1 regard  Grubb’s  demonstration  as 
necessarily  incomplete,  even  allowing  for  the  moment  that 
his  simple  diagrams  represent  the  actual  state  of  affairs  iu 
its  entirety. 
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As  I do  not  believe  it  possible  to  settle  this  question  by 
any  theory  or  mathematics  or  diagrams,  and  that  it  is  a 
question  of  circumstance  and  personal  preference  rather 
than  geometry,  I criticised  no  theories  until  obliged  to 
do  so. 

As  no  one  has  attacked  the  only  position  that  I sought 
to  establish  by  addressing  you  on  this  question  of  “ diffu- 
sion of  focus,”  and  as  other  aspects  of  the  matter  have  been 
pretty  fully  and  very  ably  dealt  with  by  ISIr.  W.  H.  Wheeler 
and  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  I trust  to  be  exempt  from  further 
correspondence. — I am,  &c.,  Chapman  Jones. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — To  wilfully  make  a garbled  quotation  which  alters 
the  sense  of  the  original  is  a thing  so  unworthy  and  con- 
temptible that  I must  at  once  reply  to  Mr.  T.  II-  Dall- 
meyer’s  complaint.  What  I quoted  was  what  I,  being 
jnesent  at  the  meeting,  understood  him  to  say.  His  paper 
has,  since  I wrote,  been  published,  and  as  it  now  appears, 
there  are  qualifying  words  modifying  the  sense.  The 
•argument,  however,  does  not  iu  any  way  depend  upon  any 
admission  or  statement  of  Mr.  Dallraeyer’s,  but  is  complete 
in  itself. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  quoting  with  approval  from  Mr. 
T.  II.  D.allmeyer,  describes  the  effect  of  spheric.al  aberra- 
tion as  giving  “ a sharp  point  surrounded  by  a halo.”  Does 
it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Wheeler  that  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that 
for  objects  in  a nearer  plane  than  the  focal  one,  this 
definition  does  not  hold  good,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the 
edge  of  the  halo  is  in  this  case  brighter  than  the  centre  V 
It  is  obvious  th.at  this  condition  is  more  destructive  of  defi- 
nition than  the  even  circles  of  light  given  by  a properly 
corrected  lens. 

To  make  this  matter  of  halos  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  made  optics  a study,  take  the  front  combination 
of  a portrait  lens,  and  focus  on  a piece  of  white  paper  in  a 
darkened  room,  the  image  of  a bright  spot— say  a candle 
flame — at  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  distance.  In  the  first 
place,  focus  in  the  position  of  least  spherical  aberration, 
i.e.,  with  the  convex  side  of  the  lens  towards  the  light. 
On  moving  the  image  in  and  out  of  focus,  but  little 
difference  will  be  notice.able  in  the  two  directions.  Now 
reverse  the  lens,  so  ns  to  use  it  with  the  convex  side  nearest 
to  the  ]>aper,  in  the  po.sition  of  greatest  spherical  aberration. 
It  Avill  beseen  that  <as  the  lens  is  moved  beyond  the  focus, 
there  is,  as  described,  a bright  spot  surrounded  by  a halo  (a 
large  one,  however).  On  moving  the  lens  nearer  to  the 
aper,  the  im.age  of  the  spot  will  take  the  form  of  a circle, 
righter  at  the  edges  than  at  the  centre.  This  is  the  con- 
dition— a representation  of  points  by  rings — which  obtains 
when  objects  nearer  than  those  focussed  are  photographed 
with  a lens  having  positive  spherical  aberration. 

As  to  the  image  of  objects  farther  than  the  focal  plane,  the 
very  large  halo  may  be  a worse  evil  than  the  mere  want  of 
sharpness.  I have  .seen  a photosrraph  in  which  the  large 
halos  surrounding  bright  lights  gave  a much  more  untruth- 
ful effect  than  th.at  due  to  ordinary  want  of  sharpness. 
These  haloshave  .also  the  effect  of  dimmingthe  brightness  of 
shadows  in  their  vicinity,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that 
genenally  recognized  as  halation. 

The  real  point  at  issue  has,  I am  .afraid,  been  somewh.at 
obscured  ; it  is  this — .7.  H.  Dallmeyer,  in  introducing  a 
certain  lens,  said  that  by  sacrificing  definition  at  the  focus, 
better  definition  was  obtained  in  the  out-of-focus  planes. 
I opjxised  this  pretension  at  the  time,  and  maintain  now 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sacrifice  of  sharpness  at  the  focus 
is  accompanied  by  a general  s.acrifice  of  definition. 

The  tendency  of  Mr.T.  II.  Ihillmeyer's  and  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones’s  writings  and  ipiotations  is  to  make  photographers 
believe  that  Mr.  J.  II.  D.allmeyer’s  cl.iim  just  referred  to 
is  true.  Will  they  venture  to  say  directly  that  it  is  so,  or 
if  not,  will  they  I.ave  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  unfounded,  aud  that  my  contention  is  a just  one? — 
Yours,  W.  E.  DilBENHAM. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  LIGHT. 

Sir, — The  p.aragraph  “ Influence  of  Light,  &c.,”  in  your 
issue  of  April  13th,  quoted  from  7Vte  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher, is  a translation  of  a recent  paragraph  in  my  Eng- 
lish correspondence  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  of 
Paris,  which  paragrajih  appears  to  have  been  taken 
without  acknowledgment  by  the  Philadelphia  jouriml. 

During  the  twenty  years  or  so  that  I have  written  the 
“ Correspondence  d’Angleterre”  in  the  French  journal  ju.st 
named,  I have  seen  hundreds  of  my  paragraphs  taken  in 
the  .same  unscruimlous  manner,  especially  by  Belgian  and 
American  prints,  and  I have  rarely  made  any  observations 
on  the  subject  ; but  when  .an  old  and  established  English 
journal  like  the  Photographic  Xeics  reproduces  such  an 
article,  and  quotes  the  American  journ.al  as  the  original 
source  of  information,  I think  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  Piiir.soN,  M.B.,  Pii.D.,  F.C.S., 

English  Correspondent  to  the  Moniteur  de  In  Photographie. 

Lahoratorg  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  Putney,  April  16. 

PS. — I did  not  spell  the  names  Somerville  aud  Moriccini 
as  they  are  given.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  as  early 
as  1825,  Mr.  Christie,  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  found  that  when  a magnetic  needle  is  caused  to 
vibrate  under  the  influence  of  the  sol.ar  beam,  the  result 
is  to  augment  the  rate  of  oscillation,  and  to  bring  the 
needle  more  napidly  to  re.st.  Sir  William  Snow  Harris, 
some  years  afterwards,  found  this  did  not  occur  when  the 
needle  was  caused  to  vibrate  in  a vacuum. 


^roccctiimp  of  3ocicties. 

Photogr.vphic  Society  of  Gre.vt  Britain. 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tues- 
day last,  the  17th  inst.,  the  chair  was  taken  by  James  Glaisheh, 
F.R.S.,  President. 

It  was  announced  that  the  balloticg  for  the  new  rules  had 
resulted  in  their  being  .accepted  by  a large  majority,  and  that,  iu 
conformity  with  one{of  those  rules,  the  name  of  a gentleman  now 
proposed  as  a member  would  be  read  and  then  balloted  for  at 
the  next  meeting. 

A paper  communicated  by  W.  K.  Burto.n,  now  of  the  Imperial 
University,  Tokio,  Japan,  entitled  “A  Few  Words  on  Emulsion 
Making,  and  on  the  Development  of  Gelatine  Bromide  Plates,” 
especially  concerning  the  use  of  chrome  alum,  w,as  read  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary. 

The  paper  opened  with  a statement  that  the  writer  had  never, 
whilstin  Eqgland,  been  troubled  with  frilling,  butthat  since  living 
in  Japan  he  had  found  plates  of  his  own  manufacture,  aud  many 
others  of  English  make,  frill  desperately,  .\merican  made  plates, 
on  the  other  h.and,  he  had  found  not  to  frill,  and  he  attributed 
this  difference  to  the  fact  that,  to  stand  the  heat  of  the  American 
summer,  the  plate  makers  there  resorted  to  means  not  necessary 
when  working  in  no  hotter  climate  than  England.  He  there- 
fore concluded  that  he  must  put  chrome  alum  into  his  emulsions, 
but  remembering  that  his  experience  with  that  substance  h.id 
never  been  successful,  resolved  to  experiment  in  order  to  discover 
the  conditions  under  which  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  could 
successfully  be  made.  It  occurred  to  him  that  failure  with 
chrome  alum  might  be  due  to  free  sulphuric  acid  with  which 
that  s.alt  is  commonly  contaminated.  In  order  to  neutralize  this 
acid,  he  m.ade  a 5 per  ceni.  solution  of  chrome  alum,  to  which 
he  had  added  liquid  .ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until  a slight 
amount  of  permanent  precipitate  was  formed.  The  solution 
was,  after  being  allowed  time  for  settlement,  decanted,  and  on 
being  added  to  an  emulsion  was  found  to  give  a very  insoluble 
film  without  producing  .any  slowing  effect.  It  h.ad  been  custom- 
ary, in  giving  formuUc  for  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  to  emul- 
sion, to  say,  “ add  so  much  chrome  alum  to  each  ounce  of  the 
emulsion.”  This  plan  did  not  take  into  account  the  varying 
quantity  of  gelatine  in  different  emulsions,  and  the  formula 
ought  to  re.ad,  “ take  so  much  chrome  alum  to  so  many  grains  of 
gelatine  in  the  emulsion.”  He  had  found  in  practice  that  1 grain 
of  chrome  alum  to  every  200  grains  of  gelatine  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  melting  point  of  the  films  about  20°  Fah.,  and  this 
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was  as  much  as  would  generally  be  wanted.  As  much  as  1 grain 
to  100  might  be  used  without  injury  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
emulsion,  and  the  melting  point  of]the  films  was  then  raised  by 
about  50®  F'ah.,  which  he  supposed  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  withst  md  any  climate.  Of  several  kinds  of  gelatine  with 
which  he  had  experimented,  the  one  which  answered  best  when 
chrome  alum  was  added,  was  one  sold  for  culinary  purposes. 
There  was  no  maker’s  name  on  the  packet,  but  the  label 
was  in  French.  The  most  remarkable  result  had  been  obtained 
with  a gelatine  purporting  to  be  Nelson’s  No.  1.  This  gave  an 
emulsion  containing  innumerable  particles  of  a’osolutely  insoluble 
gelatine,  and  even  when  these  particles  were  removed  by  filtra- 
tion, the  emulsion  was  quite  useless,  being  insensitive,  and  refus- 
ing  to  give  density  of  image.  With  reference  to  the  u.se  of  a 
bath  of  chrome  alum  solution  previous  to  development,  the  most 
conflicting  statements  had  been  made.  It  had  been  stated  by 
one  experimenter  that  development  was  not  in  any  way  re- 
tarded by  this  treatment ; whilst  another  stated  that  develop- 
ment was  thereby  rendered  impossible  ; and  a third  said  that  the 
chrome  alum  bath  was  permissible  when  it  was  intended  to 
develop  with  iron,  but  not  for  pyro  development.  It  occurred 
to  the  writer  that  these  different  results  might  be  attributable 
to  different  degrees  of  acidity  in  the  samples  of  chrome  alum 
used,  and  he  h.ad  therefore  experimented  with  a solution  which 
he  knew  contained  free  acid,  and  with  the  same  solution  after 
being  neutralized  with  .ammonia,  as  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  paper.  Plates  that  had  been  exposed  in  the  camera  were 
levelled,  and  one  end  was  covered  with  the  acid  solution,  and 
the  other  with  the  neutralized  solution  of  chrome  alum,  the 
centre  part  not  being  touched.  After  five  minutes  they  were 
well  washed  and  developed,  one  plate  with  pyro  and  the  other 
with  iron.  On  the  pyro  developed  plate  the  cliromc  alum  parts 
came  up  more  slowly  than  the  central  part,  and  although  detail 
came  out  eventually,  density  could  not  be  obtained.  With  iron 
development,  on  the  contrary,  the  development  was  almost 
simultaneous  on  all  three  divisions  of  the  plate  ; the  advantage, 
if  anything,  being  with  those  parts  which  have  been  chrome 
alumed.  He  had  also  used  chrome  alum  in  the  iron  developer 
itself  with  success,  by  mixing  5 per  cent,  with  the  potassium 
oxalate  solution.  A further  point  connected  with  emulsion  mak- 
ing was  one  which  had  been  brought  forward  by  A.  L.  Hender- 
son, namely,  that  by  melting  and  resetting  emulsion  several 
times  before  coating  the  plates,  the  sensitiveness  was  considerably 
increased.  He  had  verified  this  statement  by  experiment,  but 
had  not  found  any  advantage  in  the  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  soluble  bromides  and  nitrates,  as  recommended  by  Henderson. 
Abney,  some  years  since,  published  a statement  that  the  keeping 
of  emulsion  in  a cold  state  resulted  in  increase  of  sensitiveness. 
He,  the  writer,  found  that  this  was  not  of  nece-ssity  the  case,  and 
attributed  the  gain  in  sensitiveness  rather  to  the  repeated  melt- 
ing and  setting  than  to  mere  keeping.  He  had  found  that  after 
melting  and  setting  three  times,  no  further  gain  in  sensitivene.ss 
resulted  from  repeating  the  proce.ss,  although  it  might  be  done 
many  times  witho\it  injury.  Capt.  Abney  had  also  de.scribed 
similar  expeiiments,  he  thought  somewhat  earlier  than  Hen- 
derson. A further  point  in  emulsion  making  which  Hen- 
derson had  brought  prominently  forward  was  the  advantage 
arising  from  converting  a portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
into  ammonio-nitrate.  The  writer  had  found  that  there  was  a 
benefit  both  in  quality  and  r.apidity  by  adding  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  portion  to  the  emulsion  before  adding  the  remainder. 
When  ammonia  was  .added  at  the  commencement  of  the  emul- 
sion mixing,  a greater  amount  of  silver  bromide  could  be  formed 
in  a given  quantity  of  gelatine  without  becoming  granular,  th.an 
could  otherwise  be  done.  Using  1.5  or  20  per  cent,  excess  of 
soluble  bromide,  he  had  found  that  the  bromide  from  400  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  could  be  emulsified  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
ounces  of  water  ; but  if  there  was  present  a sufficient  quantity 
of{  ammonia  to  convert  one -fourth  of  the  silver  into  ammonio- 
nitrate,  8 ounces  of  water  sufficed  for  the  emulsification. 

Discussion  being  invited,  W.  K.  Debe.xh.vm  said  that  this 
paper  was  good  not  only  in  itself  as  aflbrding  information,  but 
that  it  was  an  example  of  what  a paper  ought  to  be,  showing 
how  f.acts  could  be  brought  to  light  by  properly  direct^  experi- 
ments. There  was  one  point  upon  which  he  should  like  to  ask 
the  author  a question : it  was  as  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine  used 
with  the  400  graiu.s  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  experiment  mentioned 
at  the  close  ef  the  paper. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  the  experiments  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Burton  on  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  were  made  some  five  or 
BIX  years  ago.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  terse 


writing  of  Mr.  Burton.  As  Mr.  Debenhani  said,  the  way  the 
experiments  were  described  taught  others  how  to  experiment 
themselves. 

J.  Si’iLLKK  said  that  the  paper  was  not  only  conclusive  in 
itself,  but  suggested  further  experiments.  How  was  the  excess 
of  acid  in  commercial  chrome  alum  to  be  best  got  rid  of  ? He 
suggested  that  it  should  be  done  by  adding  a solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  ; the  sulphuric  acid  would  then  be  replaced  by  acetic  acid, 
most  of  which  would  evaporate  in  the  drying  of  the  plate. 

W.  F.  Donkin  said  that  another  plan  fur  getting  rid  of  the 
excess  of  acid  would  be  to  precipitate  a small  portion  of  the 
solution  with  ammonia,  then  wash  the  precipitate,  and  add 
it  to  the  remainder  of  the  chrome  alum  solution 

T.  Sebastian  Davis  said,  with  reference  to  the  increase  of 
sensitiveness  gained  by  melting  and  resetting  repeatedly,  that  in 
doing  this  the  emulsion  was  necessarily  kept  liquid  for  some 
time,  and  he  thought  the  iucrea.sed  sensitiveness  might  be  due 
rather  to  this  fact,  than  to  the  actual  melting  and  setting.  He 
would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  others  on  this  point.  He 
had  found  it  impossible  to  gain  anything  like  the  increase  of 
sensitiveness — three  times — by  melting  and  resetting  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burton.  As  to  the  acidity  of  the  chrome 
alum  solution,  the  amount  of  free  acid  in  the  small  quantity  of 
chrome  alum  used  was  small  compared  with  the  acidity 
commonly  found  in  the  quantity  of  gelatine  with  which  it  has  to 
be  mixed. 

W.  England  had  found  that  he  had  only  gained  increased 
sensitiveness  by  keeping  emulsions  when  they  had  been  prepared 
by  the  ammonia  method. 

A.  Cowan,  on  the  contrary,  had  found  more  gain  with  hoiled 
emulsions,  than  in  those  maile  with  ammonio-nitrate. 

Capt.  Abney’s  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
speaker. 

J.  D.  England  had  found  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  result 
from  keeping  four  or  five  hours  in  the  melted  state.  He 
added  chrome  alum  just  before  coating,  and  commonly  coated 
three  or  four  plates  before  the  addition.  He  had  not  found  them 
in  any  way  dift’erent  as  regards  immunity  from  frilling. 

AV.  Cobb  had  noticed  that  the  amount  of  increased  sensitive- 
ness gained  by  repeated  melting  and  setting  depended  upon  how 
much  the  plate  had  been  washed. 

AV.  E.  Debenha.m  had  found  that  emulsion  gained  considerably 
in  sensitiveness  by  being  kept  for  a few  hours  just  melted. 
AA’hen  repeatedly  melted  and  reset,  he  had  found  fog  more  likely 
to  set  in.  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  as  he  used  chrome 
alum,  the  temperature  for  remelting  was  higher  than  the  emul- 
sion would  stand  with  impunity. 

Q.  L.  Addenbkooke  then  read  a paper  on  “A  Lens  Tube 
Complete  with  Iris  Diaphragm,  and  a Combination  Set  of  Lenses 
for  Use  in  such  a Tube,”  iu  the  course  of  which  he  said  th.at 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  met  with  was  the  want  of  range 
of  size  of  image  unless  .a  large  number  of  lenses  were  carried 
about.  The  iris  diaphragm  was  not  new,  but  for  a long  time 
had  only  been  used  in  microscopic  work.  It  was  a matter  for 
surprise  that  for  so  long  a time  opticians  had  not  applied  the 
principle  to  photographic  lenses  in  place  of  the  cumbersome  set 
of  AA’aferhouse  diiphragms,  which  he  thought  would,  as  time 
went  on,  be  generally  superseded  by  the  iris  diaphragms.  One 
enterprising  firm  of  opticians  had  for  some  little  time  past  fitted 
their  lenses  with  this  arrangement,  and  others  were  ftdlowing 
suit.  As  to  the  use  of  a combination  set  of  lenses  made  inter- 
changeable in  one  mount,  and  capable  of  being  used  one  with 
another  as  doublets,  Darlot  had  some  time  since  introduced 
such  a set,  but  whether  the  optical  woik  was  not  up  to  the 
standard,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  used.  The  lenses  he  (Addenbrooke)  used  were  three  sym- 
metrical or  rectilinear  doublets,  one  of  moderately  wide  angle, 
one  giving  medium  sized  image,  and  one  rapid  longer  focus  lens. 
AA'ith  even  such  a moderate  set  of  lenses,  if  used  in  the  ordinary 
way,  there  were  about  thirty-two  pieces  of  apparatus  involved, 
but  by  using  one  tube  and  having  the  lenses  arranged  to  fit  into 
it,  much  fewer  parts  were  required.  AA’ith  this  set,  by  using  the 
separate  parts  as  single  lenses,  and  by  combining  the  front  of 
one  with  the  back  of  another,  as  well  as  by  using  them  complete, 
he  obtained  a great  variety  of  focal  length.  A'ery  good  defini- 
tion could  be  obtained  by  using  one  combination  belonging  to 
one  of  the  medium  focus  lenses,  with  one  either  from  the  longest 
or  the  shortest  focus  pair.  AA^ith  one  from  the  longest  and  one 
from  the  shortest  the  definition  was  not  quite  so  good,  but  this 
was  a combination  that  would  not  be  required,  as  the  medium 
lens  was  of  about  the  same  length  of  focus.  The  lenses  were 
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mounted  in  cells  of  such  a depth  as  to  place  each  one  at  its  proper 
distance  from  the  diaphragm,  and  the  fitting  of  the  cells  into  the 
tube,  and  of  the  tube  into  the  flange,  was  .accomplished  by 
bayonet  joints.  By  moving  the  index  of  the  iris  diaphragm  with 
which  the  tube  was  furnished,  any  sized  opening  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  number  of  the  universal  standard  could  be 
ascertained  by  referring  to  a table  prepared  with  regard  to 
the  lenses  belonging  to  the  set  to  be  used.  The  best  way  to  work, 
he  thought,  was,  after  focussing,  to  turn  the  index  of  the  diaphragm 
without  taking  the  head  from  under  the  focussing  cloth  until 
suflicient  definition  was  obtained.  The  operator  could  then 
judge  from  the  brightness  of  the  image  what  exposure  would  be 
required,  and  he  could  refer  to  the  index  and  table  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  shutter  was  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  intro- 
duced in  April  1882,  hut  with  some  modifications  .and  simplifica- 
tions which  time  had  naturally  suggested.  It  w.as  constructed 
to  give  an  exposure  of  from  of  a second  to  seconds, 
according  .as  the  clockwork  train  was  set  beforehand.  It  could 
be  made,  however,  for  longer  or  shorter  exposures  if  required. 

The  CH.VIRMAN  enquired  if  W.  E.  Debenham  had  had  ex- 
perience with  interchangeable  lenses,  and  the  latter  replied  that 
he  had  not  to  any  extent,  but  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  lenses  of  a combination  should  necessarily  be  symmetrical 
so  long  as  each  was  placed  at  a distance  from  the  diaphragm  pro- 
portionate to  its  focal  length  and  displacement  of  image.  In 
fact,  there  was  a well-known  and  much  appreciated  wide  angle 
lens  in  which  the  difierence  of  focal  length  of  the  two  com- 
ponents was  at  least  as  great  .as  that  between  the  two  pairs  which 
might  be  used  on  the  plan  recommended. 

W.  England  said  that  it  was  very  valuable  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  number  of  lenses  which  had  to  be  taken 
about  when  it  was  desired  to  be  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

W.  Bedford  thought  that  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  had  hardly  done 
justice  to  Darlot,  perhaps  the  only  optician  who  had  brought 
forward  lenses  for  use  in  varying  combinations.  He  had  a year 
ago  obtained  a set  of  lenses  of  Darlot’s  by  which  he  got  seven- 
teen doublet  combinations  besides  the  use  of  the  lenses  as  single 
ones,  and  he  was  pleased  with  their  work. 

G.  L.  Addenbrooke,  in  replying,  said  that  he  really  had  no 
claim  to  the  introduction  of  combination  lenses.  They  had 
originated  with  Darlot,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  had  not 
come  into  general  use. 

Thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to  W.  K.  Burton  and 
G.  L.  Addenbrooke  for  their  papers,  and  it  was  announce<l  that 
the  next  technical  meeting  would  take  place  on  the  24th  inst., 
and  the  next  ordinary  meeting  on  May  8th,  when  a paper  would 
be  read  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  on  a telescope  for  stellar  photo- 
graphy, and  another  by  Sir  David  Salomons. 


London  and  Provincial  PiiOToaRAPnic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  A.  Haddon 
presiding. 

P.  Everitt  exhibited  a couple  of  prints  from  a Vergara  film 
printed  from  both  sides  of  the  neg.ative. 

D.  O.  Dewev  had  also  taken  two  prints  from  the  Vergara  film 
negative,  developed  at  the  previous  meeting  by  J.  Adams  ; the 
difference  in  each  case  between  the  prints  was  scarcely  ap- 
preciable. 

J-  Spurge  passed  round  one  of  his  sen.sitometers,  promising 
at  an  early  date  that  he  would  read  a paper  on  the  subject  before 
the  Society. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read  : — “ A negative  was  left  in 
the  developer  and  forgotten  ; it  is  immensely  dense— what  is  the 
best  method  to  adopt  to  save  it  ? ” 

J.  Spurge  suggested  bleaching  with  mercuric  chloride. 

A.  Cowan  thought  the  application  of  ferricyanide  and  hypo 
would  sufficiently  reduce  the  density. 

A.  Mackie  remarked  that  the  negative  was  liable  to  become 
staiued  with  the  use  of  this  reducer.  He  recommended  E. 
Dunmore's  plan,  to  reduce  the  image  until  the  shadows  became 
quite  clear,  then  to  follow  with  intensification,  lie  had  found 
that  when  operations  with  ferricyanide  were  conducted  in  the  | 
dark,  the  tendency  to  stain  was  much  lessened. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  au  Eastman  film  stripper  ; the  paper 
support  from  which  it  had  been  stripped  was  also  shown.  As 
a curious  phenomenon  presented  itself,  the  film  hail  formed  the 
first  portion  of  a spool,  and  the  paper  support  was  found  to  be 
slightly  discolour^  to  the  extent  of  the  circumference  of  the 
spool  except  across  the  centre,  where  it  h.ad  been  protected  by  a 
narrow  bftnd  of  paper  wound  round  the  spool  to  keep  it  fastened. 


Upon  the  discoloured  parts  of  the  paper  a feeble  positive  image 
could  be  traced.  The  Chairman  considered  it  was  due  to  bro- 
mide of  silver  having  passed  through  the  soluble  gelatine,  and 
then  being  absorbed  by  the  paper. 

The  question,  however,  why  the  image  was  only  discernible  on 
the  discoloured  parts  of  the  paper,  while  causing  some  discussion, 
did  not  result  in  eliciting  any  definite  reason  for  this. 

F.  A.  Bridge  said  one  of  the  uses  claimed  for  transferrotype 
was  that  it  could  be  transferred  on  to  blocks  of  wood  for  engrav- 
ing purposes.  He  had  recently  transferred  a film  to  a block  of 
wood  and  sent  it  to  an  engraver,  who  subsequently  returned  it, 
being  unable  to  work  it.  He  (F.  A.  Bridge)  then  rubbed  the 
film  down  almost  to  the  wood,  but  the  engraver  was  still  unahle 
to  work  it. 

A.  Cowan  thought  the  bitumen  process  might  be  employed 
for  this  purpose,  all  the  film  except  the  image  being  dissolved 
away. 

The  Chairman  said  a process  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of 
a stain  was  required. 

J.  Spurge  suggested  focussing  the  imago  on  to  the  block  ; t he 
objection  to  this  plan  being  that  an  engraver  requires  to  shift  the 
block  during  the  cutting. 

H.  C.  Trinks  remarked  that  the  image,  left  after  stripping,  on 
tlie  paper  the  Chairman  had  exhibited,  might  form  the  germ  of 
a process  for  wood-engraving. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  a discussion  in 
reference  to  a letter  received  from  the  Camera  Club,  relating  to 
photographic  exhibitions. 


Derby  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Cope  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  (Hon.  Sec.)  then  explained  the  working  of  the 
James  lamp,  which  he  said  should  be  placed  about  0 feet  from 
the  floor,  o feet  from  the  sitter,  and  the  sitter  5 feet  from  the 
background.  Mr.  James  employed  a lantern  with  glass  front 
and  chimney,  so  that  the  fumes  from  the  magnesium  might  he 
conducted  through  a window,  and  leave  no  fumes  in  the  room. 
Nothing  was  burned  in  the  lamp  but  magnesium  powder. 

The  Chairman  passed  around  a number  of  photographs  taken 
with  the  lamp.  The  lamp  being  fixed,  two  groups  of  the  mem- 
bers present  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bowidin. 
Mr.  Scotton  also  took  one  by  the  James’  light,  and  one  by  means 
of  a mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  magnesium  powder.  The 
plates  were  developed  in  the  room,  and  turned  out  very  good. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Chairjian  thought  the 
experiment,  as  a first  attempt,  had  been  very  successful,  but  once 
using  was  hardly  a fair  trial.  He  thought  the  lamp,  though 
nicely  designed,  struck  him  as  being  wasteful  of  magnesium,  as 
it  did  not  appear  to  consume  the  entire  charge. 

The  Secretary  proposed  that  the  question  of  out-door  meet- 
ings be  discussed.  As  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting,  the  first 
trip  was  fixed  to  Duffield,  on  the  28th  inst.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  second  out-door  meeting  be  held  at  Repton,  on  May 
12th,  and  the  third  at  Cromford  and  Matlock,  on  May  2Cth. 
Four  new  members  were  elected. 


PiiOTOGRAruic  Section  of  the  American  In.stitote,  N.Y. 
At  the  regular  meeting  on  April  3rd,  Secretary  O.  G.  Mason 
illustrated  by  lantern  views  a new  combination  camera  which  he 
had  invented,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  interchangeability  of 
parts.  It  was  specially  designed  for  copying,  making  trans- 
parencies, and  for  microscopic  work.  The  main  body  consisted 
of  a board  about  5 feet  long  by  a foot  wide,  having  a slot  length- 
wise. On  to  this  could  be  quickly  clamped  frames  to  hold 
negatives,  plate-holders,  lens  boards,  and  bellows  frames. 
A special  device  consisted  of  a bar  of  wootl  fastened  into  the 
window  frame,  supporting  a wood  roller  on  which  were  two  pins, 
to  which  the  base- board  was  attached.  At  the  rear  end  of  the 
board  was  an  adjustable  supporting  leg,  something  like  that  of 
a tripod.  By  means  of  these  two  devices  (the  roller  at  the  front 
and  the  adjustable  leg  at  the  back)  the  board  could  be  rigidly 
held  at  any  vertical  angle  it  might  be  desirable  to  place  it  for 
copying  purposes.  The  several  parts  of  the  apparatus,  when 
shown  in  one  picture,  made  it  appear  to  be  more  complicated 
than  it  really  was.  The  idea  of  the  inventor  to  economize  by 
making  one  apparatus  answer  for  three  or  four  different  pur- 
poses is  a worthy  one. 

Another  gentleman  exhibited  a new  form  of  a magnesium  flash- 
lamp,  which  appeared  to  be  rather  slow  in  operation  and  some- 
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what  clumsy.  He  hail  a metal  pau  8 laches  long  by  5 wide, 
haviug  in  one  end  a small  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
pan  was  attached  to  a piston  of  a pneumatic  pump  underneath. 
A lamp  was  placed  in  front  of  one  end  of  the  pan.  The  powder, 
with  a fuse  of  gun-cotton  leading  to  the  small  hole,  is  placed  on 
the  pan.  Whm  the  pneumatic  bulb  is  compressed,  it  moves 
the  entire  pan  forward  until  the  hole  comes  over  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  when  the  cotton  above  being  ignited,  at  once  produces 
thelflasL  An  appreciable  amount  of  time  is  thus  required  to 
set  it  oflf.  Some  very  good  specimen  photographs  were  passed 
around. 

President  Nkwton'  made  some  remarks  on  developers  for 
lantern  slides,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Estabrook  had  tried 
limewater  as  an  alkali,  instead  of  potash  and  soda.  Both  of  the 
latter,  he  remarked,  would  more  or  less  stain  the  film,  but  lime- 
water  did  not,  and  he  h.ad  had  excellent  success  with  it.  The 
formula  he  recommended  is  as  follows  ; — 

Limewater  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Sulphite  sodium  crystals  ...  ...  20  grains 

Ilydrokinone r>  grains. 

The  above  will  keep  clear  for  three  or  four  weeLs.  It  will  make 
excellent  negatives,  and  if  dilute<l  with  water  will  answer  for 
lantern  slides. 

Secretary  Mason  explained  the  method  by  which  Muybridge 
photographed  a revolving  disk,  and  how  he  proved  that  the 
exposure  could  not  have  been  less  than  the  one-sixth  thousandth 
part  of  a second.  Then  with  the  lantern  A.  D.  Fisk  projected 
on  the  wall  a number  of  interesting  views  of  horses  trotting, 
birds  flying,  men  running  and  wrestling  (the  latter  being 
specially  remarkable),  and  a little  girl  running  to  give  her  mother 
a bouquet  of  flowers  and  kissing  her,  also  of  a lady  dancing  ; all 
being  made  with  Muybridge’s  apparatus.  The  pictures  of  the 
horse  showetl  that  his  legs  must  move  faster  than  his  body. 
There  were  also  views  of  the  expensive  apparatus  for  setting  off 
the  batteries  of  exposers  in  front  of  the  camera.  Mr.  Mason 
stated  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  expended  530,000 
in  making  these  experiments. 

Mr.  Fisk  exhibited  slides  from  the  same  negative  made  by 
contact  on  gelatine  plates,  and  in  the  camera  by  the  wet  process. 
In  all  cases  the  latter  was  the  best ; he  could  not  explain  why, 
unless  it  was  that  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  did  not  come  together 
in  absolute  contact. 


Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. 

A regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlor,  Old  Town 
Ha'l,  on  Wednesday,  11th  inst..  Geo.  Bankart  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  a demonstration  on  “Photo-mechanical 
Printing.”  Starting  with  a short  resumi  of  the  details  of  the 
various  processes,  he  developed  some  pictures  in  chromatized 
gelatine,  the  inking  up  of  which,  and  gradual  development  of 
contrast,  being  quite  a new  experience  to  the  members,  was 
eagerly  followed,  and  as  the  rea.son  for  such  particular  operation 
was  given,  the  interest  was  maintained  until  the  end.  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson also  practically  demonstrated  the  process  of  printing  on 
zinc  in  bitumen,  developing  the  already  exposed  negative  in  a 
bath  of  turpentine. 

The  evening  being  far  advanced,  the  promised  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  coll  Aype  was  postponed  until  another  meeting. 

Manchester  A.matecr  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Man- 
chester Athenajum,  S.  F.  Fowler  in  the  chair.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  ; — Thomai  Beeston,  John 
Brown,  Henry  Child,  S.  II.  Crompton,  J.  H.  Huxtable,  C.  F. 
Kerr,  John  Kerr,  Samuel  Leech,  Henry  Littlewood,  R.  M’Dougall, 
John  Spurge,  jun.,  W.  F.  Whalley,  and  H.  G.  Williams,  jun. 

_ The  following  objects  were  laid  upon  the  tables  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  members  ; — Samples  of  Lund’s  snowdrift  opals  ; AVor- 
mald’s  exposure  index  ; groups  taken  with  the  flash  light  at  the 
last  meeting  ; and  examples  of  prints  by  the  Honorary  Secretary 
from  one  negative  on  matt  surface,  ordinary,  albumenized,  and 
gelatino-emulsion  papers. 

A presentation  to  the  Honorary  .Secretary,  F.  W.  Parrott,  of  a 
beautifully  illuminated  address  aud  a purse  containing  twenty- 
five  sovereigns,  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  members  by  the  Rev. 
H.  y.  Macdona,  M.A.,  who  considered  that  the  success  of  the 
Society  ha<l  been  materially  aided  by  the  courteous  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Parrott  had  done  his  work.  He  alluded  to  the  rapid 


growth  of  the  Society,  which  now  numbered  260  members,  with 
every  prospect  of  a continued  increase,  aud  believed  it  was  the 
largest  amateur  photographic  society  in  England  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Parrott,  in  accepting  the  gift,  said  he  had  been  taken 
by  Burpri.se,  never  expecting  to  receive  any  material  recognition 
of  his  services.  He  had  certainly  spent  a considerable  amount 
of  time  on  the  Society’s  affairs,  but  it  had  been  a labour  of  love 
throughout.  He  did  not  attribute  the  success  of  the  Society  to 
his  exertions,  but  to  the  hearty  interest  which  the  council  and 
members  in  general  had  taken  in  its  prosperity. 

John  Bathe  gave  a lantern  exhibition  of  about  170  slides,  the 
work  of  the  following  members  : — Messrs.  Bartleman,  Crippiu, 
Dalton,  Davenport,  Davies,  Flower,  Greenwood,  Holt,  Jackson, 
J.  G.  Jones,  Lees,  Parrott,  R'assell,  Shirley,  Smith,  Stanley, 
Steventon,  Wade,  Widdop,  aud  Wolfl'.  The  firot  slide  passeil 
through  the  lantern  had  been  taken  from  the  illuminated  address 
previously  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  was  received 
with  applause.  Among  the  slides  were  several  taken  from  nega- 
tives of  groups  taken  at  the  previous  monthly  meeting  by  the 
fla.sh  light. 

The  address  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  was  designed 
aud  illuminated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Watson,  a member  of  the  Society. 
The  design  embraces  special  references  to  photography,  and  was 
much  admired  as  a specimen  of  art. 


Camera  Club. 

The  subject  on  April  12th  was  “ Making  Lantern  Slides,”  the 
preparation  of  wet  collodion  slides  being  described  and  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Gale,  aud  collodion-bromide  by  Mr.  Hussey. 
Lyonel  Clark  occupied  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  opened  by  the  reailing  of  a paper  by  Air. 
Davison  on  the  general  subject,  aud  the  demonstration  by 
Messrs.  Gale  and  Hussey  followed.  J.  D.  England  then  deve- 
loped some  rapid  chloride  plates,  and  Mr.  Jackson  described  the 
process  of  transferotype. 

After  some  discussion,  the  lantern  was  put  on  and  examples  of 
all  the  processes  were  shown  as  follows  : — Woodbury  slides  lent 
by  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company  ; wet  collodion,  by  Air.  Gale ; 
collotlio-bromide,  by  Alessrs.  Alawson  and  Swan,  Air.  Hus.sey,  and 
Mr.  Brooks  ; gelatino -chloride  by  Mr.  Cowan,  Air.  England,  and 
Mr.  Hepworth  ; gelatino-bomide,  by  Alessrs.  Alawson  and  Swan, 
Fry,  Norgrove,  and  Wainwright  ; albumen  slides  aud  Notman’s 
wet  collodion  slides  lent  by  Alajor  Nott,  and  transferotype  slides 
by  Air.  Jackson.  A series  by  Air.  Dresser  was  also  shown,  illus- 
trating the  effects  produced  by  different  developers.  Apparatus 
was  also  shown  by  Alessrs.  Shew,  Houghton,  Alurion,  and  the 
Scioptioon  Company. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  April  26th,  is  “Platiuotype  Printing,” 
when  a demonstration  in  the  ordinary  process  will  be  given  by 
Air.  Willis.  On  Alay  3rd,  Air.  Willis  will  also  give  a demonstra- 
tion of  the  new  cold  platinotype  process. 

Bury  Photographic  and  Arts  Club. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  members  of  this  Club, 
being  the  seventh  of  which  has  been  held,  was  opened  on 
April  3rd,  in  the  Athemeum.  A great  advance  on  previous 
years  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  pictures  contributed,  and 
also  in  the  character  of  the  works  themselves  ; the  increase 
numbering  about  sixty,  whilst  the  photographs  are  of  larger  size 
than  any  shown  at  previous  exhibitions.  Some  of  the  enlarge- 
ments, indeed,  make  notable  pictures,  especially  those  by 
R.  Grundy,  jun.,  H.  AI.  Dearden,  and  C.  H.  Openshaw.  A new 
feature  is  the  large  number  of  oil  paintings  and  water-colour 
drawings  which  have  been  contributed. 

Coming  to  the  photographs,  C.  H.  Openshaw  has  seven  enlarged 
pictures  15  inches  by  12  inches.  The  enlargements  have  been 
made  by  AIes.srs.  Samuel  Fry  and  Co.,  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
from  negatives  taken  by  Air.  Openshaw.  There  are  two  sea 
pieces  with  photograph  of  a boat  in  full  sail,  called  the  “ Six 
Sisters,”  from  which  the  pictures  take  their  names.  These  copies 
are  taken  from  instantaneous  photographs.  The  “ Critic  ” is  a 
photograph  of  a countryman  sitting  on  a bank  and  watching  an 
artist  who  is  busily  engaged  in  painting  a landscape.  The  others 
are  excellent  views  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  a Lock  on  the  Peak 
Forest  Canal,  and  two  of  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Club  at 
the  Athenwum.  Air.  Grundy  has  this  jear  gone  in  for 
enlargements,  only  in  his  case  he  has  done  the  whole  of  the 
work  himself,  and  has  produced  some  interesting  pictures.  These 
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have  been  printed  on  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  paper,  the  size  being 
23  inches  by  17  inches.  They  consist  of  views  of  Haddon  Hall, 
of  scenery  on  the  Dart,  an  excellent  photograph  of  Carnarvon 
Castle  from  a different  point  to  that  taken  by  Mr.  Openshaw. 
He  has  two  views  15  inches  by  12  inches  of  Park  Hills.  J.  D. 
Mould  contributes  some  admirable  architectural  drawings. 
A series  of  pictographs  or  rock  sculptures  have  been  photographed 
by  Alexander  Taylor,  who  has  alsoanumberof  miscellaneous  views. 
W.  Spencer,  a young  member  of  the  Club,  exhibits  nine  cabinets 
of  local  scenery,  as  well  as  views  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  at 
Rivington,  in  which  he  has  done  some  highly  creditable  work. 
F.  W.  Livsey’s  contribution  includes  sixteen  views  about  Bala, 
North  ^Yales.  One  notable  photograph  in  his  collection  is  a 
winter  scene  in  that  district ; the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  trees  are  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  icy  clothing. 
The  sky  effects  are  admirable,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  Mr.  Livsey  has  succeeded  in  producing  a capital 
picture.  H.  M.  Dearden  is  also  another  member  who  has  gone 
in  for  large  sized  j>hotographs,  23in.  by  17in.  These  are  argentic 
bromide  enlargements,  and  are  really  fine  prints.  “ View  on 
the  River  at  Summerseat  ” is  a really  beautiful  photograph,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the  room.  The  others,  which  are  of  great 
merit,  are  views  of  Carnarvon  Docks,  Chesham  Green, 
Fount.ains  Abbey,  Ripon  Cathedral,  Old  Blackford  Bridge, 
and  Old  Hodder  Bridge ; he  also  has  on  exhibition  nine 
silver  prints  of  local  scenery.  His  son,  H.  Dearden,  exhibits 
four  very  good  silver  prints  of  machinery,  &c.  A number 
of  excellent  prints  by  the  platinotype  process  have  been 
contributed  by  F.  W.  Mellor.  These  are  principally  scenes 
in  Scotland,  and  he  has  twelve  pictures  of  Yorkshire  scenery  on 
Obernetter  paper,  and  several  bromide  enlargements]  of  views 
of  Whitewell,  &c.  W.  S.  Barlow  has  a keen  eye  for  bits  of 
natural  beauty,  with  the  ability  to  produce  them  on  canvas  or 
by  means  of  the  camera,  and  in  this  section  he  has  six  photo- 
graphs, loin,  by  8in.,  of  pretty  scenes  in  the  locality,  such 
as  Carr  Wood  and  Bolton  Woods,  &c.  F.  Cooper,  whose 
contributions  to  previous  exhibitions  have  been  greatly 
admired,  has  maintained  his  reputation  by  his  five  photographs 
of  local  and  Welsh  scenery.  J.  Taylor,  a previous  exhibitor,  has 
also  done  some  good  work  this  year,  but  his  nine  pictures,  lOin. 
by  8in.,  are  exclusively  reproductions  of  scenes  in  Wales.  A. 
Crompton  exhibits  a case  of  nine  cabinet  pictures  of  local 
scenery,  interiors,  &c.  T.  Dearden  has  principally  devoted  him- 
self to  photographing  Welsh  landscapes,  and  he  sends  nine 
cabinets  printed  on  Obernetter  paper. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  7,  E.  W.  Melt.eu  gave  a lecture 
on  AVindsor  Castle,  illustrated  by  a splendid  series  of  photo- 
graphic views,  which  were  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience 
assembled. 


®alh  in  S^tubio. 

North  STAFFOnnsHiRK  A.\iateor  PiiOTOouAi'nic  Associa- 
tion.— A meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  1 1 th  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  C.  Alfieri.  The  Honorary  Secretary  ex- 
hibited a magnesium  flash-lamp,  and  a number  of  members 
having  placed  their  cameras  in  readiness,  several  exposures  of 
plates  were  made  by  light  of  the  lamp,  and  the  negatives  de- 
veloped in  the  room. 

Thf.  Liverpool  Exhibition. — According  to  the  Livtrpool 
Courier,  there  is  sufficient  surplus  of  funds  for  this  exhibition  to 
go  far  towards  the  establishment  of  a Photographic  Club  House 
for  Liverpool. 

Fluorescence  and  Phosphorescence. — Prof.  E.  Wiedemann 
has  made  a new  study  of  these  phenomena.  He  proposes  the 
general  name  lumiuetcence  for  evolutions  of  light  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  tempei  ature  of  the  substance  concerned.  Fluores- 
cence and  phosphorescence  ho  groups  together  as  photo-lumi- 
nescence, the  light  occasioned  by  electric  discharges  he  names 
electro-luminescence,  that  appearing  in  chemical  processes  he 
terms  chemi-luminescence  ; the  light  which  appears  on  gently 
heating  fluor-spar  is  thermo-luminescence,  and  that  developed 
by  friction  and  crystallisation  is  respectively  tribo-lumiuescence 
and  crystallo-luminescence. — Scieniific  News. 

Photoor  aPHiC  Club. — The  meeting  on  April  25th  will  be  a 
Lantern  night ; discussion  on  “ Lantern  " matters. 


%a  Comspnbtnts, 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  hooks  for  revie-v,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed,  “ The  Editor,  PiioTouaiPHic  News, 

5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C. ; " while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “ Piper  and  Carter,  Puctoorapuic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.” 

Stoke-on-Trent. — 1.  The  selling  of  such  bichromated  films  ready 
sensitised  is  hardly  practicable,  ns  the  gelatine  has  a constant 
tendency  to  become  insoluble  under  the  action  of  the  bichromate, 
even  when  light  is  excluded.  2.  If  the  films  are  thick,  the 
tendency  to  become  insoluble  during  the  time  of  drying  is  so 
great  ns  to  introduce  some  uncertainty. 

B.  Latukam. — Notunless  the  sitter  gives  his  written  consent. 

A.  Morrison. — 1.  Ten  grains  will  be  sufficient.  2.  No. 

W.  B. — See  the  formula  on  page  201  of  the  Year-Book  for  1888. 
“ C,”  stands — 

Gelatine  45  grains 

Ammonium  chloride 6^  ,, 

Water ounces 

George  AVaties. — The  whole  affair  is  a disgraceful  swindle,  and 
we  have  said  so.  Of  course  the  Stock  Broking  sharks  only 
expect  to  hook  persons  who  know  nothing  of  photography. 

AA^.  Excell. — Probably  you  use  a paper  which  is  hard  -sized  and 
very  smooth  on  the  surface.  Try  a paper  having  about  the  same 
texture  as  that  upon  which  the  Photographic  News  is  printed. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  what  you  describe  happens  through  the 
use  of  too  stiff  an  ink.  Ordinary  paraffin  oil  can  be  us^  for 
thinning,  and  a very  minute  trace  of  ink  serves  for  transfer  to  the 
stone. 

A.  AVhitham. — Thank  you  for  your  remarks,  all  of  which  are 
quite  true.  The  writer  put  this  forward  as  a suggestion,  not  as  a 
finished  process.  AVe  will  say  more  on  the  point  before  long. 

B.  L.andolt. — 1.  The  iron  would  not  be  precipitated  under  such 
circumstances,  the  organic  matter  referred  to  serving  to  keep  it 
in  solution.  2.  There  is  evidently  some  ground  for  doubting  ; 
but  the  matter  should  be  cleared  up  before  long.  3.  We  prefer  to 
use  acetic  acid,  as  but  little  remains  in  the  film  after  drying.  4. 
Saxe  paper  answers  very  well,  but  if  you  do  much  work  of  this 
kind,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  look  out  for  a cheaper  quality.  AVhat 
you  want  is  a paper  which  is  well  made  as  regards  structure 
(freedom  from  knotty  particles,  uniformity  of  texture,  &c.)  ; 
not  necessarily  a paper  made  of  expensive  materials. 

M.  Page. — AVrite  to  the  person  whom  you  name  ; his  address  being 
in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

Charles  Parsons.— Next  week. 


iljotograpbs 


Mr.  R.  W.  RoniNsoy  (Redhill) — Photo,  of  a Child  Asloep. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Dow.n  (Bournemouth) — Photo,  of  Rev.  W.  De  Veif. 

Messrs.  Jackson  Baos.  (Middleton  Junction) — Photo,  entitled  “A  Three- 
legged  Uice,’*  photo,  entitled  “ Hopping  overCaps.” 

Mr.  S.  V.  Whitk  (Reading) — Photo,  of  Rer.  U.  Ibborson  Tubbs. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Ashman  (Huddersfield)— Photo,  of  Huddersfield  Football 
Team. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Truuman  (Shrewsbury)— Photo,  of  Archdeacon  Lloyd. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Macdo.sald  (Eton) — Photo,  of  J.  L.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  OcTTKNBKuo  rManchestcr)  — 4 Photos,  of  Chesters  Thompson,  J .P. 

Mr.  E.  Uaenett  (Harrow)— Photo,  of  Garibaldi. 
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COMPOSITE  PORTRAITURE. 

A CoXIilUXICATION  FROM  FlLVNClS  GaLTON. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  hope  of  producing  real  and 
true  portraits  by  photography  rests  in  Galton’s  method  of 
composite  portraiture,  will  welcome  the  subjoined  commu- 
nication from  that  investigator — a communication  which 
is  importont  as  distinctly  formulating  a defect  in  the  older 
method  of  working,  where  undue  emphasis  was  placed  on 
conformity  in  a single  respect.  In  scientific  matters,  to 
distinctly  formulate  a need  is  often  to  find  a means,  and  let 
us  hope  it  will  be  so  in  the  present  instance. 

In  the  following  communication  we  have  a distinct 
statement  of  what  it  is  needed  to  do,  and  a suggestion 
towards  the  doing.  Will  our  readers  exercise  their  minds 
as  to  the  problem  ? 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Galton’s  communication  ; — 

“ I receive  from  time  to  time  beautiful  composite  photo- 
graphs made  in  America,  and  have  not  unfrequently 
received  letters  asking  about  possible  or  actual  improve- 
ments in  the  process.  In  reply,  I should  like  to  be  per- 
mitted the  use  of  your  columns  to  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

“ A composite  portrait  is  not  the  mean  of  its  components, 
but  an  aggregate  of  them,  which  is  reduced  in  intensity  of 
tint  to  that  of  oue  of  the  components.  If  it  were  a mean, 
its  outlines  would  be  sharp,  but  being  an  aggregate  ; they 
are  not,  only  those  shades  or  lines  that  are  common  to  all 
the  components  are  as  intense,  or  as  well  defined,  as  they 
would  be  in  an  ordinary  portrait,  while  ghosts  and 
shades  of  other  lines  are  distributed  variously  about.  These 
ghosts  are  often  too  conspicuous.  Those  that  affect  the 
features  are  especially  due  either  to  differences  in  the 
relative  breadth  and  width  of  the  component  faces,  or  to 
a want  of  symmetry  in  some  of  them  which  causes  the 
straight  line  that  pas.ses  as  nearly  as  may  be  along  the 
eyebrows  to  be  inclined  to  that  which  passes  between  the 
lips.  In  the  composites  I have  thus  far  made,  I have 
merely  attended  to  keeping  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  eyes  and  the  parting  of  the  lips  at  exactly  the  same 
length  in  all  cases,  and  to  making  the  best  fit  of  the  re- 
mainder that  each  case  severally  admitted.  It  strikes  me 
now  that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  vary  the  whole 
procedure  by  attempting  to  approximate  to  a mean  result, 
and  in  the  following  way.  First,  find  by  measuring  the 
portraits  about  to  be  combined,  the  proportion  that  the 
distance  between  the  pupils  bears  on  the  average  of  all  of 
them  to  the  vertical  distance  between  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  and  the  parting  of  the  lips  ; then  optically  transform 
every  component  portrait  into  that  same  average  propor- 
tion. Secondly,  straighten  every  face  that  is  asymmetiical 
in  the  way  above  described,  into  a symmetrical  one.  Lastly, 
make  the  composite  from  the  tran  formed  portraits. 

“ I suspect  that  a pinhole  camera  would  be  found  perfectly 


suitable  for  effecting  these  tran.sformations,  if  the  com- 
ponent portraits  were  not  too  small.  A portrait  of  sufficient 
size  could,  by  a single  operation,  be  reduced  by  its  means 
to  any  desired  scale,  both  in  breadth  and  in  width,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  namely,  by  the  ingenious  device 
1 saw  lately  in  your  columns,  but  cannot  specify  where,  of 
replacing  the  pinhole  by  a vertical  slit  in  oue  moveable 
diaphragm,  and  an  horizontal  slit  in  another.  The  asym- 
metry could  at  the  same  time  be  remedied  by  so  inclining 
the  portrait  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  camera  as  to  fore- 
shorten the  side  that  was  too  long.  Foreshortening  is 
accompanied  by  no  blur  of  image  in  a pinhole  camera. 

The  sliding  adjustments  of  the  camera  would  have 
to  be  graduated,  and  each  portrait  measured  carefully  by 
laying  a glass  scale  upon  it,  and  using  a low  power  lens. 
After  this  had  been  done,  a table  calculated  once  for  all 
for  the  camera  would  tell  at  what  graduations  of  distance 
and  of  inclination  the  portrait  should  be  set,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  result. 

“The  transformations  I propose  are  small  in  amount. 
They  are  always  made,  and  we  unconsciously  witness 
them,  whenever  the  person  at  whom  we  are  looking  I olds 
his  face  a little  inclined  from  a full-face  view.  But,  small 
as  they  are,  I think  they  are  worth  making.  I have  not 
now  got  my  jdiotographic  things  in  working  order,  and 
am  busied  in  other  ways,  so  I speak  for  the  most  part 
theoretically  ; but  not  wholly  so,  as  I have  made  some 
optical  experiments  which  corroborate,  so  far  as  they  go, 
the  feasibility  and  advantage  of  what  has  just  been  said.” 

We  will  forward  any  letter  intended  for  Mr.  Galton. 


MORE  FROM  DR.  PIFFARD  ON  THE  MAG- 
NESIUM LIGHT. 

The  flash  light  in  the  form  introduced  by  Dr.  Piffard  has, 
in  the  course  of  a few  months,  become  almost  a recognised 
thing  in  the  studio  of  every  portrait  photographer  who 
makes  a point  of  keeping  well  up  to  the  times,  and  hun- 
dreds of  workers  have  devised  new  arrangements  in 
connection  with  the  flash  light ; hence  a further  communi- 
cation from  Dr.  Piffard  carries  with  it  considerable 
interest. 

The  following  is  from  Anthony's  Bulletin  : — 

The  past  six  months  have  witnessed  a remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  artificial  illumination  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  The  Giilicke  powder  and  its  various 
modifications  and  imitations,  the  writer’s  gun-cotton 
method,  and  the  photogenic  pistol  cartridge,  are  the  prin- 
cip.ll  methods,  that  have  been  employed.  Recently,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  in  England,  proposed  to  blow  pure  magnesium 
through  an  alcohol  flame,  and  carried  out  his  plan  by  using 
an  ordinary  powder  blower  with  a rubber  bulb  attachment. 
By  quickly  compressing  the  bulb  a fine  jet  of  magnesium 
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powder  was  })rojected  against  the  flame,  the  heat  of  whicli 
caused  its  ignition.  By  this  means  he  was  able  to  obtain 
a single  brief  fla.sh  of  great  intensity,  often  quite  sutficient 
for  the  purpose.  It  occurred  to  the  writer,  however,  that 
this  method  could  be  considerably  improved  by  employing 
a reservoir  of  compressed  air  in  connection  with  the  recep- 
tacle which  contained  the  powder.  The  tube  connecting 
the  air  reservoir  with  the  powder  receptacle  should  have  a 
quickly  acting  valve  or  cut-oft’.  To  compress  the  air  in 
the  reservoir  it  is  necessary  to  have  a small  compressing 
pump.  With  these  means  one  can  always  keep  on  tap  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  compressed  air  and  magnesium 
powder.  The  apparatus,  including  pump,  copper  cylinder 
for  holding  the  compressed  air,  and  the  holder  for  the 
powder,  with  the  necessary  tubes,  &c.,  are  regular  articles 
of  commerce,  and  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  at  a 
cost  of  from  about  thirty  dollars  upward.  The  alcohol 
lamp  which  I find  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  consists  of 
a small  brass  box,  three  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  an  inch  deep.  This  is  packed  with  asbestos 
or  mineral  wool  confined  in  place  with  fine  gauze.  The  box 
should  have  a cover.  When  wanted  for  use  the  wool  is 
saturated  with  alcohol  and  lighted,  and  the  magnesium 
powder  is  blown  through,  givuig  an  intensely  brilliant 
actinic  light,  the  duration  of  which  can  be  regulated  at 
will. 

If  compressed  oxygen,  instead  of  air,  is  used,  the  effect 
is  still  more  striking.  The  oxygen  can  be  obtained,  ready 
compressed,  in  large  cylindei’s,  such  as  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  oxy-hydrogen  lime  light. 

The  accompanying  illustration  exhibits  the  general 


arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  except  that  the  terminal 
spray  tubes  for  atomizing  liquids  are  removed,  and  a 
powder-blower  substitued. 

The  novelty  of  this  method  of  producing  the  magnesium 
flash-light  consists  in  the  use  of  a re.servoir  of  compressed 
air  or  oxygen,  in  connection  with  a suitable  stop-cock  or 
cut-off,  and  the  requisite  tubes  and  connection,  together 
with  an  alcohol  or  other  suitable  flame  for  igniting  the 
magnesium. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT 
GLOUCESTER. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  announced  last  week,  we  have 
to  refer  to  the  following  : — Certificate  to  B.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, jun.  ; silver  medal  (apparatus),  Edward  Marlow ; 
bronze  medal  (apparatus),  II.  Park.  In  addition  to  W. 
W.  Winter’s  medal  picture,  and  Dada’s  “ Tick-Tick," 
there  is  a frame  of  childrens’  portraits  (13).  The  panel 
j)orti'aits  by  Gunn  and  Stewart  arc  good  examples  of 
])latinum  for  portraiture,  a-s  is  also  the  frame  of  three 
panels  by  W.  Gillaid,  The  work  of  Mrs.  Brian  Hodgson 


deserves  jrraise,  several  of  the  pictures  suggesting  the 
work  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron,  particularly  the  portrait 
of  a lady  (18),  and  a group  of  children  in  another  part  of 
the  room. 

W.  Adcock  sends  a number  of  his  admirable  pictures, 
but  most  of  them  have  already  been  noticed  in  these 
pages. 

.1.  P.  Gibson’s  landscapes  are  always  distinguished  by 
excellent  qualities,  and  it  is  a charming  picture  made  up 
of  slender  materials,  only  a pebbly  brook  and  children  in 
I he  foreground,  but  enough  to  make  a landscape  worthy 
of  a medal. 

H.  Tolley  has  sent  a number  of  landscapes,  all  of  which 
are  good.  “ The  Lonely  Shore  ’ is  too  well  known  to  call 
for  remark,  but  several  are  new,  and  the  winter  scenes 
are  admirable. 

Of  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Hare’s  landscapes,  perhaps  the  best  Ls 
“ Thirsty  Moments,’’  a very  fine  study  of  cattle. 

H.  Manfield  had  fine  material  in  his  Brittany  views,  and 
has  made  the  best  of  it.  The  fine  old  street  corner  is  like 
a monochrome  by  Prout,  for  the  light  and  shade  is  so 
broad  and  effective. 

C.  Smerdon  Roe’s  “Water  Party”  is  a very  successful 
picture  of  an  old  ferry  boat  and  its  passengers.  It  is 
natural  in  treatment  and  effective  in  lignt  and  shade.  The 
sunny-faced  girl,  charming  in  pose,  and  most  striking  in 
light  and  shade — for  she  is  in  a full  blaze  of  sunlight — is  a 
most  successful  attempt  at  a difficult  subject  by  Paul 
Lange;  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  “Keep  the  ball 
rolling,  boys,”  a stirring  picture  of  the  making  of  an  im- 
mense snowball,  and  its  dark,  tortuous  track  is  well  shown 
in  contrast  against  the  surrounding  whiteness.  Martin  .1. 
Harding’s  series  on  bromide  paper  are  extremely  good  in 
colour,  and  compare  favourably  with  platinum.  There  are 
some  very  tine  interiors  by  R.  Keene,  .1.  H.  Hogg,  and 
H.  Manfield. 

Ralph  W.  Robinson  has  protluced  a fine  picture  in  his 
“ Snow  Hoar-Frost  and  Mist,”  and  the  yachting  studies  of 
W.  C.  Beetham  are  good  examples  of  enlargements,  well 
within  the  means  of  the  amateur.  Mr.  F.  II.  Burr  has 
also  produced  an  extremely  good  enlargement  in  his  “ On 
the  vVye,  Ross.”  The  reflections  and  shadows  on  the 
water  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  boys  bathing  give  life 
to  the  scene. 

There  is  a large  show  of  lantern  slides,  both  amateur 
and  professional ; and  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the 
very  imperfect  lighting  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
many  of  them  were  very  fine  ; but  in  order  to  judge  fairly 
of  their  qualities  as  slides,  projection  on  the  screen  is  abso 
lutely  necessary.  There  was  also  a large  show  of  appa- 
ratus, but  we  did  not  see  any  novelties  to  call  for  special 
mention. 


Elementary  Lessons  on  Silver  Printing.  By  W.  M. 
Ashman.  Revised  and  reprinted  from  the  Photographic 
News,  with  additions  to  date.  {Ijondon  : 1888.  1‘iper 
and  Carter,  5,  Famival  Street,  Jlolborn,  E.C.)  Paper 
covers,  123  pages,  price  Is.  fid. 

So  much  appreciated  were  the  articles  on  Silver  Printing, 
contributed  by  W.  M.  Ashman  to  the  Photographic  News, 
that  they  have  several  times  been  reprinted  in  foreign 
periodicals ; and  also  abroad,  in  book  form.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  photographers  has  jiroved  how  thoroughly 
trustworthy  these  articles  were  as  a guide  to  every-day 
work  in  the  printing  room. 

Indeed,  we  may  emphatically  say,  that  the  book  before 
us  is  one  which  photographers  may  thoroughly  depend  upon 
as  an  every-day  guide  in  relation  to  silver  printing,  and 
another  gooil  ])oint  about  it  is  that  the  whole  of  it  is  useful 
and  to  the  point ; undiluted,  in  fact,  with  any  person^ 
fads  of  the  author, 
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NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Annual  Meeting  of  tue  New  York  Amateur  Society — 
Moving  a Large  Hotel. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photo- 
graphers, held  at  122,  West  36  Street,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  10th,  President  Walker  read  an 
important  opinion  a.s  to  the  matter  of  what  constitutes  a 
c^uorum  when  the  number  is  not  specided  in  the  constitu- 
tion, as  ha]ipeus  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  constitution. 
The  substance  of  the  opinion  was  that  for  societies  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  1875,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
any  number  of  members  attending  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  would  be  a quorum,  a.s  there  was  no  particular 
statute  relative  to  it ; it  simply  rested  on  the  common 
law.  Several  decisions  to  sustain  the  opinion  were  cited. 

In  view  of  this  Mr.  Beach  enquired  if  10  membeis  out 
of  250  only  were  present,  whether  a majority  of  them 
would  be  suflicient  to  legally  transact  business.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  that  their  vote  and  decision  would  be  as  bind- 
ing as  if  a larger  number  were  present. 

Fortunately  the  roll-call  showed  thirty-one  active  mem- 
bers as  being  present,  enough  to  make  the  quorum  neces- 
sary for  business  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  reports  of 
the  othcers  were  next  read,  that  of  the  President  coming 
firat,  which,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  was  quite  inte- 
resting. 

He  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  jirosfierous  condi- 
tion, dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  value  of  the  lantern 
exhibitions  given  during  the  year,  showing  what  good  they 
had  done  in  awakening  an  interest  in  photography  and  in 
inducing  many  to  join  the  Society ; spoke  of  the  several 
successful  illustrated  lectures  given  by  different  members, 
mentioning  Lieut.  Howell’s  account  of  China  and  Corea, 
Mr.  Learning’s  trip  to  Venezuela,  and  Mr.  George  Mar- 
shall Allen’s  California  and  Alaska  tri ps.  The  interchange 
of  slides  with  the  London  Camera  Club  had  been  con- 
ducted very  satisfactorily,  and  was  a decided  success.  All  of 
the  work  of  showing  the  2,001)  lantern  slides  exhibited 
during  the  year  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Lantern  Slide 
Committee,  and  they  were  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
Society.  He  referred  to  the  formation  of  an  interchange 
of  societies  for  exchanging  lantern  slides,  as  proposed  by 
the  Exchange  Conference  held  in  Philadelphia  in  February, 
and  recommendetl  that  the  Society  enter  into  it.  But  each 
society  should  not  be  required  to  show  all  of  the  lantern 
slides  sent  to  it ; it  should  have  the  right  to  discriminate, 
and  only  show  those  worthy  of  merit.  He  spoke  of  the 
donation  of  seventy  slides  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Irwin,  of  Chicago  ; al.so  of  several  presented  by  Mr.  Learn- 
ing. During  the  year  there  had  been  shown  by  demon- 
stration the  working  of  the  stripping  film,  and  a paper 
read  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Pitfard,  on  a “ New  Magnesium  Flash- 
Light,”  which  was  at  once  taken  up  by  Mr.  Rockwood. 
Since  then  a multitude  of  flash  powders  had  appeared. 
Another  improvement  was  the  use  of  hydrokinone  as 
developer,  in  place  of  iron,  for  the  development  of  lantern 
slides  and  transparencies.  This  agent  had  long  been 
known  in  England,  but  until  recently  had  been  but  little 
used  here. 

There  had  also  been  several  improvements  in  detective 
cameras  whereby  they  were  ma<le  cheaper.  The  size  most 
used  was  4 by  5.  In  printing  papers,  one  of  the  simplest 
and  easiest  to  work  was  the  chloro-broniide  paper.  The 
simple  platinotype  process  had  lately  been  improved  by 
Mr.  Willis.  He  recommended  the  adoption  by  the  Society 
of  the  metric  system,  and  that  manufacturers  of  plates 
adopt  some  uniform  method  of  marking  the  sensitometer 
number  on  the  package^.  The  value  of  orthochromatic 
plates  was  alluded  to,  and  he  advised  members  to  try  them. 
A 8{>ecial  drying-box  for  drying  bath  orthochromatic  plates 
had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ripley.  He  regardeil 
the  former  work  done  by  the  Society  in  trying  to  get 
manufacturers  to  overcome  the  difliculty  in  matt  markings 
on  plates  as  very  important ; considerable  progress  had 


been  made  in  this  direction,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be 
alert,  and  urge  manufacturers  to  use  all  possible  means  to 
prevent  the  markings.  They  had  thus  far  tried  to  satisfy 
the  consumers. 

Referring  to  the  changes  in  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Society,  he  stated  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  advance 
the  dues  to  S16,  and  set  aside  one-tourthof  them  as  a sink- 
ing fund.  If  the  raise  was  generally  supported,  as  he 
expected  it  would  be,  there  should  be  a reserve  of  SlOOO  at 
the  end  of  the  next  fi.scal  year.  The  membership  cer- 
tificates, issued  three  years  ago,  he  regarded  as  a useless 
piece  of  red  tajre  ; they  conveyed  no  right  to  any  property 
in  the  Society,  and  were  r eally  worth  nothing.  When  they 
were  i.ssued,  those  taken  in  excess  of  one  by  members  were 
to  be  redeemed  at  some  future  time  as  the  member-ship  in- 
creased, and  were  in  the  nature  of  a loan,  which  should  be 
held  as  a moral  debt,  and  should  be  [raid,  unless  the  holder 
of  the  e.xtra  certificates  desired  to  [rreseiit  them  to  the 
Society.  As  was  well  knowir,  the  certificates  had  been 
dispensed  with.  He  referred  to  the  irrcreased  use  and  value 
of  photography  in  astronomy,  how  it  had  brought  to  light 
stai-s  not  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Iir  closing,  he  tharrked 
the  members  for  the  great  kindness  and  consideratiorr  that 
had  baen  showir  him  during  his  term  of  oflrce,  and  men- 
tioned that  the  Society  hatl  lost  two  members  by  death 
during  the  year,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Drexel,  and  Mr.  0.  Smith 
Lee,  who  Wiis  on  the  yacht  Gjenthea,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  in  a hurricane.  The  re[rort  w;is  received 
with  considerable  applause,  arrd  ordered  to  be  filed. 

The  Treasurer’s  report,  by  Mr.  Richard  H Lawrence, 
was  next  presented  by  Mr.  James  Stebbins,  junr.  The 
total  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  year  reached  very  nearly 
$5000,  the  balance  on  hand  April  1st,  being  $98.  The 
principal  items  in  the  receipts  were,  $3137  for  dues  and 
membership  fees,  $295  for  rent  of  lockers,  $789  for  [dioto- 
graphic  printing,  and  $269  for  miscellaneous  donations. 
Among  the  items  of  expenses  were  $900  for  rent,  $946  for 
salary  to  jirinter  and  janitor,  $516  for  improvements,  $216 
for  apparatus,  $121  for  lantern  exhibitions,  and  $50  for  a 
printing  press. 

In  commenting  upon  this  report,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  showing  is  not  as  favourable  as  that  of  the  previous 
year,  since  the  extravagant  expenses  for  salaries  (out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  income  of  the  Society)  would  have  causeil 
a heavy  deficit  had  not  the  membership  rapidly  increased. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  revenues  both  in  dues  and 
locker  rent,  and  the  advantage  of  lower  expenses  for 
permanent  improvements  than  formerly,  the  large  surplus 
that  might  have  been  saved  had  been  lost,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand,  April  1st,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  less  than  that  of  the  1st  of  April,  1887. 

Secretary  Granger  then  read  his  report,  remarking  upon 
the  cordial  relations  held  by  this  Society  with  all  others  in 
this  country,  how  he  h ul  assisted  in  organizing  new 
societies  and  clubs,  and  noting  the  fact  that  there  still 
appears  to  be  a great  and  growing  interest  in  the  subject 
of  amateur  photography.  The  increase  in  the  membership 
during  the  year  had  been  eighty-five.  The  present 
member.ship  was  divided  as  follows: — Active,  211;  Sub- 
scribing, 12  ; Corresponding,  31  ; Honorary,  5 : 269  in  all. 

Following  this  was  the  Librarian’s  report,  showing  that 
most  of  the  books  donated  during  the  year  were  given  by 
F.  C.  Beach,  R.  11.  Lawrence,  an  I H.  M.  Grisdale.  The 
several  publishers  had  contributed  their  current  journals 
gratuitously,  which  were  kept  regularly  on  file.  Anthony 
and  Co.  had  furnished  the  printed  [)roceedings  of  the 
Society  as  heretofore,  and  all  were  recommended  to  have  a 
special  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  accorded  later  on  in  the 
meeting.  Two  albums  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Daniel 
P.  Read,  and  one  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Roumage,  Jun.  Mr.  Read 
had  also  presented  two  lenses. 

The  election  of  new  officers  then  took  place,  Messrs. 
Sydney  Bishop  and  George  R.  Allerton  acting  as  tellers. 
To  make  the  matter  short,  and  as  there  was  no  opposition. 
Secretary  Granger  was  authorized  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
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the  Society.  Tlie  following  persons  were  then  declared 
elected  as  officers  and  directors  : — C.  W.  Canfield,  Presi- 
dent ; II.  J.  Newton,  Vice-President ; Clarence  S. 
McKune,  Secretary  ; C.  C.  Rouiuage,  juiir.,  Treasurer  ; 
H.  G.  Piffard,  M.D.,  James  H.  Stebbins.  junr.,  .1.  Howard 
Wainwright,  Geo.  P.  Rowell,  David  Williams,  Cornelius 
Van  Brunt,  H.  T.  Duffield,  Chas  Simpson,  Directors. 

Ex-President  Walker  introduced  President  Canfield  in 
a few  happy  remarks,  hoping  the  Society  would  give  him 
its  full  and  earnest  support.  President  Canfield  replied 
briefly,  and  took  the  chair. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  appointing  of  a special 
committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  which  was 
deferred  for  one  month.  Mr.  Beach  offered  a resolution  of 
th.anks  to  Ex-President  Walker  for  his  faithfulness  in  look- 
ing after  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted.  A special  vote  of  thanks  was  next  accorded  to 
the  various  Treasurers  who  had  served  during  the  year, 
and  to  Secretary  Granger,  and  C.  C.  Roumage,  junr. 

An  improved  method  of  burning  magnesium  powder  was 
then  exhibited  by  Dr.  II.  G.  Piffard,  which  he  claimed  was 
an  improvement  over  Mr.  Armstrong’s  plan.*  On  a table 
was  put  a plate  holding  alcohol,  which,  when  lighted,  pro- 
duced a large  blue  flatue.  A reservoir  of  compressed  air 
or  oxygen  gas  at  about  30  lbs.  pressure  was  connected  by 
a rubber  tube  to  a small  bottle  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  six  inches  long.  A special  spring  faucet  was  provided 
on  the  pipe  enteiing  the  bottle.  A second  pipe  running 
from  the  bottom  was  bent  at  right  angles  at  the  top, 
terminating  in  a point  like  a blow-pipe  jet ; the  magnesium 
was  put  in  the  bottom,  about  three  drachms.  When  the 
spring  faucet  was  pressed  with  the  thumb,  the  air  or  gas 
pressing  on  the  ]>owder  forced  it  out  of  the  bottle  contin- 
uously and  rapidly.  Impinging  with  the  alcohol  flame  a 
very  large  brilliant  flash  of  liglit  was  obtained.  Experi- 
mentally, two  flashes  were  made  with  perfect  success,  and 
the  Doctor’s  plan  was  highly  applauded,  since  it  was 
simple,  perfectly  safe,  and  more  effective  than  the  air  bulb 
method. 

Mr.  Beach  exhibited  an  improved  universal  ball-and- 
socket  joint  intended  to  be  secured  to  the  top  of  an  ordin- 
ary camera  stand.  The  joint  supported  a second  wood 
tripod  head,  to  which  was  clamped  the  camera.  A hollow 
metal  ball,  about  one-and-.vquarter  inches  in  diameter,  is 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  second  tri.angular  tripod 
head,  and  is  held  between  three  metal  fingers,  which  act 
as  sockets  to  hold  the  hollow  ball.  Feet  project  from  the 
base  of  the  fingers,  and  are  scrjwed  fast  to  the  top  of  the 
tripod  head.  A central  clamp  screw  passes  up  through  the 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  tripod  head  into  the  base  of  the 
metal  fingers,  and  acts  upon  a loose  washer  or  round  plate 
sot  in  the  base  of  the  finger  socket.  Supposing  it  is  desired 
to  tilt  the  camera  to  a great  extent,  as  might  be  required 
in  looking  down  a ravine,  or  up  a high  mountain,  we  sim- 
ply loosen  the  clamp  screw,  which,  in  turn,  releases  the 
pressure  of  the  round  plate  on  the  hollow  ball.  Then  the 
camera  may  be  turned  or  tilted  in  any  j)osition,  and,  on 
tightening,  the  clamp  screw  be  rigidly  held  there.  The 
inventor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Dauchy,  of  West  Winsted,  Conn.,  sent 
the  model  to  Mr.  Beach,  stating  that  he  had  used  it  with 
considerable  success  ; it  was  intended  for  5 by  8 cameras. 

Mr.  Beach  regarded  it  as  a very  simple  and  effective 
invention.  It  is  of  special  use  where  it  is  difficult  to  place 
tripod  legs  so  that  the  head  of  the  tripod  will  stand  level. 

^Ir.  A pgar  thought  he  had  seen  a similar  invention  in 
Mr.  Prosch’s  shop.  One  member  said  it  would  have  been 
a very  useful  device  to  him  in  photographing  ileep  canyons. 

The  committee  on  j dnt  exhibitions  presented  a report 
in  which  members  were  urged  to  prepare  exhibits  for  the 
Boston  Exhibition,  which  was  ordeied  to  be  placed  on 
the  file. 

On  the  motion  of  JMr.  Beach,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  Society  accede  to  the  rules  passed  at  Philadelphia 

• .See  i>.2j7,  1’iioToOu.vruic  Nsws. 


relative  to  the  lantern  slide  interchange  among  societies, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Board,  with  power  to 
.act.  After  adjourning,  a meeting  of  the  new  Board  of 
Direclors  was  held  in  the  Library,  when  the  several  com- 
mittees were  duly  organised.  The  Society  begins  its  fifth 
year  of  existence  under  very  favourable  conditions,  having 
a membership  large  enough  to  sustain  it,  which  should 
enable  it  to  be  of  considerable  benefit.  It  is  probable 
larger  and  more  suitable  rooms  will  have  to  be  obtained 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  membership. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  near  New  York  recently 
which  attracted  many  amateurs  was  the  moving  of  the 
Mammoth  Brighton  Hotel  on  Coney  Island ; several 
hundred  pictures  were  made  of  it.  The  hotel  rested  on 
120  platform  cars  distributed  on  twenty-four  tracks,  and 
was  hauled  along  by  six  locomotives  in  two  pairs  of  three 
each.  Sulphite. 

y. )'.,  April  14,  1888. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photography  without  a Len.s— Development  with 
IIydrokinone— Portable  Photographic  Apparatus 
— Photograpuywith  Magnesiu.m  Powder — Universal 
Exhibition  ok  1889 — French  PiioTOGmvpnic  Society 
— Syndical  Chamber  of  Photography. 

Photoyraphy  without  a Lem. — This  question,  to  which  at 
first  but  little  heed  was  paid,  tends  to  .acquire  importance 
since  some  new  and  very  interesting  results  have  been 
shown  ; proving  the  utility  that  may  be  made  of  this 
simplification  of  photographic  appliances.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  we  cannot  achieve  the  rapidity  and  sharpness 
obtained  in  negatives  taken  with  lenses  ; there  is,  however, 
an  important  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  fact,  that 
with  one  single  apparatus  we  may,  without  changing  our 
position,  obtain  images  of  various  sizes.  The  only  altera- 
tion required  in  the  apparatus  is  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
distance  from  the  camera  front  to  the  plate,  and  to  vary 
the  size  of  the  opening,  using  an  aperture  of  from  fn 
to  of  a millimetre  for  small  images,  and  of  from  /g  to 
one  millimetre  for  images  of  larger  size.  Captain  Colson,  to 
whom  are  due  the  most  important  researches  and  studies 
on  this  interesting  question,  has  recently  pointed  out  a 
formula  showing  what  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  holes 
to  correspond  with  diflerent  focal  lengths.  Thanks  to  the 
improvements  recently  introduced  in  the  construction  of 
this  little  piece  of  ai>paratus  by  Messrs.  Dehors  and 
Delandres,  portable  photography  is  rendered  complete, 
without  having  to  carry  a set  of  lenses  such  as  would  be 
necessary  when  we  desire  to  bike  views  including  varying 
quantities  of  the  subject-  One  of  the  most  curious  results 
that  we  have  seen  is  by  Capt.  Colson.  He  has  reproduced 
an  engraving,  and  the  copy  shows  no  lines  whatever.  It 
would  be  supposed  to  be  a copy  of  a mezzotint  Unless 
magnified  to  double  the  size,  no  trace  of  a line  can  be  seen. 
This  fact  shows  the  possibility  of  transforming  line  or 
point  images  with  continued  half-tones  ; just  the  inverse 
of  the  process  discovered  some  years  since,  of  transform- 
ing photographs  having  continuous  half-tone  into  line 
images  for  the  engraving  and  block  printing  processes. 
We  cannot  too  forcibly  direct  the  attention  of  experi- 
menters to  this  very  interesting  question  of  photography 
without  a lens,  the  limit  of  the  application  of  which  can- 
not be  foreseen.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  to  render  greater 
service  in  proportion  as  the  rapidity  of  our  sensitive  plates 
is  increased.  What  limits  its  use  at  present  is  the  length 
of  exposure  required  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of 
the  aperture  admitting  the  light.  It  results  from  this, 
that  we  can  only  operate  on  still  subjects  ; but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  we  shall  not  arrive  at  instantaueity, 
and  in  this  case  we  can  foresee  the  great  use  that  may  be 
made  of  this  simplification  of  photographic  apparatus. 

Development  with  IIydrokinone. — This  developing  agent, 
which  has  been  studied  and  used  for  some  yearn  past  in 
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England  and  elsewhere,  has,  so  to  say,  met  with  opposition 
in  France.  It  is  due  to  our  confrere  Mr.  Balagny  that 
attention  has  recently  been  here  devoted  to  it,  and 
since  his  recommendation  experiments  have  been  every- 
where made  with  it,  and  with  more  or  less  success.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  too  much  enthusiasm  on  the  one  side,  and 
prejudice  on  the  other,  in  what  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  superiority  of  hydrokinone  over  other  developers  ; 
it  has,  however,  certain  incontestable  advantages.  We 
have  closely  followed  the  contest  between  the  friends  and 
adversaries  of  hydrokinone,  and  have  ourselves  experi- 
mented with  this  product.  We  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  useful  to  have  at  our  disposition  a choice 
of  developing  agents.  Hydrokinone  is  probably  not  more 
energetic  than  pyrogallic  acid,  but  it  allows  the  work  to  be 
done  more  cleanly,  and  it  may  be  employed  for  several 
developments  without  becoming  too  much  discoloured. 
It  gives  images,  both  negative  and  positive,  endowed  with 
much  limpidity  and  transparency.  It  can  be  preserved 
in  closed  vessels  ready  for  use.  There  are  cases  where 
these  properties  will  be  much  esteemed,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  introduction  of  this  developing  agent  to 
the  photographic  laboratory  is  of  great  service.  For  the 
same  reasons,  the  use  of  the  pyrocatechnic  product  isomeric 
with  hydrokinone,  has  been  recommended  ; and  according 
to  Professor  Benoit,  it  has  some  advantages  over  hydro- 
kinone itself.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  experiments 
might  be  usefully  made  with  resorcine,  another  pi-oduct  of 
the  same  nature.  In  medio  stat  virtns,  says  the  sage,  and 
we  should  remember  this  maxim,  and  distrust  equally  an 
excess  either  of  enthusiasm  or  criticism.  The  last  word  in 
developers  does  not  belong  to  hydrokinone.  Let  us  state 
what  advantages  it  may  offer  us,  without  abandoning 
either  pyrogallic  acid  or  ferrous  oxalate,  and  be  ready  to 
welcome  any  new  and  more  powerful  reducing  agent  than 
those  already  in  our  possession,  that  may  be  offered  to  us  ; 
the  future  is  for  those  who  have  patience,  and  who  know 
how  to  wait. 

Portable  Photographic  ApparcUiis. — There  is  no  meeting 
of  the  French  Photographic  Society  or  of  the  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Photography  at  which  some  new  portable 
apparatus  is  not  shown,  each  one  more  disguised,  or  more 
portable,  than  preceding  ones.  Detective  cameras  have 
nad  a great  success.  We  have  seen  in  turn  that  of 
M.  Francais  (the  Kinegraph),  that  of  Mendoza,  of  David, 
and  of  Enjalbert.  The  idea  of  photographing  the  public 
unknown  to  itself  has  been,  with  good  reason,  freely  taken 
up.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  attempt  in  a street  or 
public  place  the  smallest  photographic  operation  without 
being  surrounded  by  a band  of  curious  idlers.  Generally 
speaking,  one  has  to  try  that  no  one  knows  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  take  a photograph,  or  else  to  make  believe  that 
it  has  already  been  done.  Some  models  have  metal  work 
about  them,  the  glitter  of  which  is  apt  to  attract  atten- 
tion. To  those  who  possess  apparatus  of  this  kind  we 
counsel  the  use  of  a black  covering.  The  brass  binding 
and  luxurious  mounting  which  may  please  the  eye  in  the 
studio,  should  out  of  doors  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
M.  Cheneviere,  a skilful  amateur,  has  recently  shown  us  a 
barrister’s  bag  containing  a camera.  The  latter  is  worked 
without  being  taken  out  of  its  covering.  Whatever  may 
be  the  means  adopted,  we  cannot  doubt  the  practical 
utility  of  the  detective  camera,  and  the  detective  camera 
makes  way,  whatever  the  model  adopted.  Our  police  re- 
gulations prohibit  the  making  of  any  photograph  in  the 
public  street,  gardens,  si|uares,  and  cemeteries,  without 
authorisation  previously  obtained  ; but  with  a well- 
•arranged  detective  camera  we  can  go  anywhere  and  pho- 
tograph whatever  we  please,  absolutely  as  we  see  it.  There 
are  now',  in  fact,  a crowd  of  apparatus  which  conducts  to 
the  realisation  of  this  end. 

Photography  by  the  Light  of  Magnesium  PoivcUr, — Here 
we  have  again  a novelty  which  is  not  new,  and  which  is 
casing  astonishment  and  joy  in  our  photographic  woild  as 
if  it  dated  from  yesterday  only.  We  speak  of  the  photo- 


graphic Hash,  or,  in  other  words,  of  photographs  obtained 
instantaneously  with  magnesium  powder.  Long  before 
the  patents  of  Gsedicke  and  Miethe,  the  formulae  of  these 
powders  were  known,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  to 
call  an  invention  in  a fact  already  well  known.  At  the 
present  time  people  here  are  much  occupied  with  the  really 
interesting  application  of  magnesium  light  to  photography. 
Thanks  to  this  means  of  illumination,  we  may  succeed  in 
photographing  portraits,  groups,  and  interiors, 
when,  under  the  same  conditions,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  do  so,  either  by  daylight  or  with  any  other 
source  of  artificial  light.  The  (Tiffusion  of  the  luminous 
rays  which  proceed  from  a flash  having  a large  superficial 
extent  gives  it  a great  advantage  over  the  illumination  which 
proceeds  from  a point  so  small  as  the  electric  arc,  a lamp 
with  magnesium  ribbon,  or  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  Again, 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  to  carry  about  a few 
grammes  of  powder  costing  but  little.  There  are  no  com- 
plications to  contend  with,  and  in  cost  it  is  far  below  that 
of  any  other  means  of  producing  actinic  light  of  sufficient 
intensity.  Thanks  to  the  magnesium  powder,  we  may 
realize  surprising  effects  ; we  have  seen  interiors  admir- 
ably reproduced  in  this  manner,  and  we  may  reckon  upon 
some  very  curious  applications  of  this  instantaneous  light. 
In  this  connection  we  would  recommend  that  foimulm 
which  contain  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  or  a sulphuret, 
should  be  avoided.  Spontaneous  combustion  may  re- 
sult from  them,  and  accidents — often  very  grave— may 
be  the  consequence.  The  best  method  is  to  powder  the 
magnesium  dust  on  to  the  explosive  cotton.  Not  only  is 
the  combustion  rapid,  but  all  danger  of  the  explosion  is 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  production  of  deleterious  gas  or 
va])our,  such  as  occurs  with  sulphur  and  with  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  Magnesium,  in  burning,  produces  oxide  of 
magnesium,  which  is  an  inoffensive  white  powder.  Pyroxy- 
line  leaves  no  trace  after  combustion.  It  is  best,  then,  to 
keep  to  this  simple  combination,  the  most  economical  and 
most  inoffensive  of  all  in  every  respect.  One  giamme  of 
pyroxyline,  powdered  over  with  two  grammes  of  mag- 
nesium dust,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  photographing 
a surface  of  small  extent.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
larger  the  field  to  be  reproduced,  the  greater  is  the  extent 
of  the  image,  and  the  greater  the  intensity  required  at  the 
place  of  combustion.  With  a little  practice  one  might  lay 
down  the  law  of  the  proportions  according  to  the  included 
angle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  that  a single 
flash  suffices,  and  that  it  is  a mistake  to  put  a fhish  on 
each  side  of  the  apparatus,  even  if  the  flashes  are  of  diffe- 
rent intensities.  We  have  observed  that  a fhish  placed 
more  or  less  on  one  side,  and  behind  the  camera,  is  quite 
sufficient.  Here,  again,  habit  points  out  what  is  the 
distance  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  light  on  the 
right  or  left  of  the  apparatus,  according  as  we  require  the 
modelling  to  be  more  or  less  strongly  marked.  If  placed 
too  much  in  front,  the  faces  are  flat.  We  need  not  fear  to 
put  the  light  at  a distance  of  a metre  or  a metre  and  a 
half  on  one  side  ; it  is,  we  repeat,  a question  of  practice. 

Universal  Exhibition  of  1889. — If  nothing  happens 
politically,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  to  operate  against 
the  universal  exhibition  of  1889,  everything  leads  us  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  superb.  From  the  photographic 
point  of  view  demands  for  space  are  numerous,  having  for 
France  reached  the  number  of  310,  whilst  for  the  1878 
exhibition  they  did  not  exceed  180.  We  have  learned 
that,  abroad,  important  participation  is  in  preparation  in 
spite  of  the  refusal,  from  purely  political  motives,  of  some 
sfiites  to  participate  officially  in  this  great  manifestation. 
The  goodwill,  however,  of  the  exhibitors  is  tried  by  the 
considerable  number  of  simultaneous  exhibitions.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  exhibitions  in  preparation  at 
Barcelona,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Melbourne,  and  at 
Glasgow,  without  speaking  of  tho.se  at  Vienna,  Boston, 
U.S.,  &c.  It  results  from  this  that  people  do  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  They  wish  to  satisfy  all  these  de- 
mands, but  cannot  dokll  they  wish,  and  so  exhaust  them- 
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selves  without  obtiiiniug  ji  useful  result  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  so  much  effort.  Here  we  see  the  regrettable 
side  of  this  simultaneity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  not  received  as  many  applications  for  space  at  the 
(ilasgow  Exhibition  as  we  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  France  will  be  scantily  represented  at 
Barcelona  and  at  Brussels,  although  under  other  circum- 
stances the  exhibitors  would  have  figured  in  much  larger 
numbers. 

French  Photojraphic  Society. — This  Association  is  about 
to  inaugurate  in  May  next  a new  social  meeting  for  an 
exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus.  The  exhibition  is 
limited  to  members  of  the  Society,  a ])roceeding  which 
may  procure  fresh  subscribers. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Photoyrapky. — This  very  active 
group  has  for  some  months  ()ast  been  preparing  for  the 
8th  of  .May  a conference  spsci^liy  limited  to  negative 
photography.  Divers  items  of  progress  in  the  construc- 
tion of  apparatus,  and  in  the  employment  of  processes 
belonging  to  negative  photography,  will  be  passed  in 
review.  Three  conferences  are  to  take  place  each  year — 
one  for  negatives,  one  for  positives,  and  the  the  third  is  to 
be  consecrated  to  diverse  applications.  Leon  Vidal. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

By  UENUY  R.  raOCTEK. 

Though,  iu  accordance  with  the  English  usage,  I have  adopted 
the  above  title,  I certainly  prefer  the  American  one  of  “A  iitoinatic 
Exposers,”  as  more  correctly  describing  the  aim  anil  nature  of 
the  iustrumeuts  in  question.  So  mucli  has  already  been  written 
ou  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  anything  very 
novel  ; and  probably  the  most  useful  thing  I cau  do  is  to  state 
concisely  and  clearly  the  most  imjiortaut  mechanical  points  to 
be  observed  in  the  construction  of  a shutter,  and  then  to  add  a 
few  words  of  description  of  the  most  important  shutters  in  the 
market,  pointing  out  how  far  they  agree  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  as  essential.  Taking  these  in  the  order  of  importance 
they  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  shutter  must  not  shake  the  c.amera. 

2.  The  illumination  must  be  equal  all  over  the  plate,  or 
greater  for  the  foreground  than  for  the  distance  and  sky. 

3.  The  shutter  must  let  through  as  much  light  as  possible 
daring  the  time  it  remains  open. 

4.  The  exposure  must  be  adjustable  to  constant  and  approxi- 
mately known  periods. 

5.  The  shutter  must  be  portable — that  is  to  say,  neither  too 
heavy,  too  bulky,  or  too  delicate  to  stand  ordinary  rough  usage. 
It  is  convenient  that  it  should  also  serve  for  time  exposures. 

There  are  three  positions  in  which  the  shutter  may  be  placed, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  their  respective  advantages 
before  discussing  the  construction  of  the  shutters  themselves. 
These  aro(l)  in  place  of  the  diaphragm  ; (2)  immediately  in 
front  or  behind  the  lens  ; and  (3)  close  in  front  of  the  plate.  A 
great  advantage  of  the  first  position  is  that  it  has  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  equality  of  the  illumination  other  than  a stop  has. 
If  the  lens  illuminates  evenly  with  full  aperture,  it  will  still  do 
so  with  any  diaphragm  shutter.  It  is,  however,  well  known  to 
photographers  that  with  most  lenses,  a peculiar  sort  of  blurring 
is  produced,  if  by  accident  a stop  is  so  inserted  as  to  admit  two 
pencils  of  light  from  opposite  sides  ef  the  aperture,  owing  to  the 
correction  of  the  lens  not  being  absolutely  perfect ; and  this 
effect  must  be  produced  in  a greater  or  less  degree  by  shutters 
which,  like  the  Grimston  .and  several  other  popular  shutters,  go 
and  return  in  the  diaphragm  slit.  I must  own  that  it  is  not 
generally  perceptible,  but  I should  expect  it  sometimes  to  be 
apparent  in  enlargements  and  lantern  slides,  as  a sort  of  slight 
one-sided  blur.  It  is,  therefore,  better  that  the  shutter  should 
open  centrally,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  practically 
accomplished  by  a simple  drop  shutter  working  in  the 
diaphragm  position,  since  the  side  of  the  aperture  which  w.os  first 
to  open  is  also  first  to  close.  Almost  the  only  objection  to  such 
a shutter  is  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  lens  mount  to  let  it  go 
through.  Another  .advantage  of  placing  the  shutter  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stop  (or  close  alongside  it)  is,  th.at  here  the  pencils  of 
rays  all  cross,  and  hence  pass  through  the  smallcct  area  ; and  the 
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aperture  of  the  shutter  may  be  small,  and  consequently  light. 
This  not  only  favours  portability,  but  lessens  the  risk  of  vibra- 
tion. 

The  second  positi  m near  the  lens  has  most  of  the  same  ad- 
vantages, but  in  a less  degree  ; it  requires  no  fitting  or  altering 
of  the  lens  mount,  and  is  easily  applied  and  removed,  and  it 
lends  itself  readily  to  giving  the  sky  a short- r exposure  than  the 
foreground.  In  this  position  the  shutter  must  on  no  account 
open  centrally,  unless  the  time  during  which  it  is  fully  open 
very  large  proportion  to  th.at  during  which  it  is  opening  or 
shutting,  for  the  result  of  placing  a cap  with  a central  hole  in 
front  of  the  diaphragm  (or  behind  it)  is  to  cut  off  all  light  from 
the  edges  of  the  plate  while  illuminating  the  centre.  A shutter 
attached  to  the  hood  of  the  lens  is  generally  in  tlio  most  favour- 
able position  for  shaking  the  camera  if  it  produces  any  shock. 

The  third  position,  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate,  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  favourable  of  all,  but  is  probably  the 
least  popular,  since  the  shutter  is  necess.arily  large,  and  has  to 
be  specially  fitted  to  the  camera.  It  has  been  explained  that  a 
shutter  near  the  lens  cuts  off  a portion  of  light  from  the  whole 
of  the  plate  during  opening  and  closing,  so  that  a longer  total 
exposure  is  required  than  if  this  wa.s  not  the  case.  The  special 
virtue  of  the  position  close  to  the  plate  is  that  the  portion  of  the 
plate  which  is  uncovered  receives  the  light  from  the  whole  of 
the  lens  for  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  hence  a narrow  slit  may 
be  used,  and  the  motion  of  the  screen  need  not  be  very  rapid, 
since  e.ach  portion  of  the  plate  is  only  exposed  while  a compara- 
tively narrow  slit  is  passing  over  it.  On  the  other  hand,  .as 
different  portions  of  the  plate  are  expose<l  successively,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  picture,  though  sharp,  may  be  distorted 
by  the  motion  of  the  object  during  the  ox|H>suro.  Thus,  a horse, 
running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the  shutter,  would 
be  apt  to  have  its  body  abnormally  long  drawn  out. 

Lc.iving  now  the  position  of  the  shutter,  we  may  discuss  its 
construction.  The  first  and  most  important  point  to  insist  ou  is, 
as  I have  said,  that  it  must  not  shake  the  camera.  With  rapid 
shutters  attached  to  the  camera  this  can  only  be  prevented  in 
two  ways  : either  the  moving  part  must  be  so  light  that  it  bears 
no  sensible  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  c.amera ; or  there 
must  be  two  parts  moving  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the 
strains  produced  by  the  one  exactly  counterbalance  those  caused 
by  the  other.  Of  course  the  must  perfect  arrangement  is  on 
in  which  both  these  conditions  are  observed.  ® 

One  of  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  in  many  respects  the  best  oI 
shutters  is  the  simple  ” drop,”  and  a little  time  spent  ou  it  may 
cle.ar  many  points  bearing  also  on  other  forms.  It  is  extremely 
easy  to  make,  even  for  an  amateur  optician.  In  its  most  elemen- 
tary shape  it  consists  of  a slip  of  wood,  ebonite,  or  metal,  with 
a hole  in  its  centre,  and  working  in  grooves  in  front  of,  or  be- 
hind the  lens,  or  in  the  diaphragm  position.  When  set  for 
action  the  lower  and  unperforated  part  closes  the  lens,  and  in 
exposure  it  is  allowed  to  drop  so  that  the  aperture  passes  in 
front  of  the  lens,  which  is  finally  covered  by  the  upper  end  ; 
and  the  exposure  of  course  lasts  while  the  aperture  is  passing. 
So  long  as  the  drop  falls  only  under  the  influence  of  the  earth  s 
attraction  it  is  e.asy  approximately  to  calculate  the  time  of  the 
exposure,  since  this  attraction  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of 
forces  ; and  even  if  springs  are  used  to  accelerate  the  motion  it 
is  not  diflicult  to  estimate  their  force  and  their  effect.  Practi- 
cally a body  may  be  taken  to  fall  igg  of  an  inch  in  the  ,15  of  a 
second  ; and  the  distance  incre-oses  as  the  square  of  the  time. 
Thus,  in  of  a second  the  body  will  fall  fi-l-5-l-2=  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  shutter  moves  slowly  at  first  and  more 
rapidly  as  it  goes  down,  and  consequently  the  covering  of  the 
lens  will  take  place  more  quickly  than  the  uncovering  ; and  if 
in  front  of  the  lens  the  upper  part  of  it  will  be  uncovered  longest, 
and  the  tky  will  be  more  exposed  than  the  foreground.  The 
longer  the  aperture  in  the  shutter,  the  less  obvious  this  is, 
and  the  effect  is  also  diminished  if  the  shutter  is  propelled  by  a 
string  or  band  which  is  strongest  at  first,  and  weivkcns  as  it  is 
relaxed.  If  the  shutter  be  behind  the  lens  all  this  is  reversed, 
and  the  sky  gets  less  than  the  foregronnd,  which  is  all  right,  and 
if  between  the  lenses  of  a doublet,  or  in  the  diaphragm  position 
of  a single  lens,  the  exposure  is  equal  all  ovei.  Pumphrey  has 
pointed  out  that  tbe  speed  of  the  shutter  m.ay  be  much  varied 
by  turning  it  on  the  lens  hood,  so  as  to  let  the  drop  descend  a 
slope  instead  of  falling  perpendicularly,  thus  at  the  same  time 
diminishing  the  force  and  .adding  to  the  friction.  If  the  “ drop,’’ 
or  any  shutter  with  only  one  moving  p.art,  be  worked  with  a strong 
spring,  the  “ kick  back  ” is  enough  seriously  to  shake  the  camera. 

I The  lighter  the  camera  aud  the  heavier  the  shutter  the  more  this 
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will  be  the  case,  till,  if  we  suppose  a shutter  the  same  weight  as 
the  camera,  and  both  at  liberty  to  move,  both  would  move  an 
ecjual  distance  in  opposite  directions.  The  shaking  of  the  camera 
may  be  prevented  by  having  two  shutters  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  and  a very  good  application  of  this  idea  is  that  first 
suggested  by  Mr.  Noton,  in  which  the  “ drop ’’ consists  of  a 
band  of  thin  leather  with  two  apertures,  which  is  passed  over  a 
roller  so  that  as  one  end  of  it  goes  down  the  other  goes  up,  and 
the  apertures  pass  each  other  in  the  opening  of  the  lens.  In 
the  original  Nnton  shutter  the  band  was  worked  by  pulling  one 
or  other  of  two  silk  threads  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
leather  band,  while  other  modifications,  such  as  Sands  and 
Hunter’s,  have  been  devised  in  which  the  band  is  actuated  by  a 
spring.  This  form  is  excellent  in  the  diaphragm  position,  but 
in  front  of,  or  behind  the  lens,  it  cuts  off  the  light  from  the 
edges  of  the  plates.  In  this  position  it  is  better  to  have  no 
apertures,  but  two  solid  shutters,  one  of  which  opens  the  lens 
as  it  rises,  and  the  other  comes  down  and  closes  it,  thus  giving 
a longer  exposure  to  the  foreground  than  the  sky,  as  in  Mr. 
Forest’s  “ Due-ratio  ” shutter.  The  Kershaw  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a flexible  drop-shutter,  and  consists  of  a Mackin- 
tosh cloth  band  with  a very  long  aperture  working  on  a spring 
roller,  like  a railway-carriage  blind.  I have  not  found  this  to 
give  any  appreciable  vibration,  while  it  gives  exposures  for  the 
smaller  size  of  less  than  the  seventieth  of  a second  when  fully 
wound,  and  the  opening  io  so  long  that  during  almost  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  full  light  is  admitted.  Rotating  shutters,  like 
the  Lancaster  and  many  others,  may  be  regarded  as  “ drops,” 
and  are  very  compact  ; but  unless  the  rotating  part  is  light  and 
welt  balanced  they  give  a very  appreciable  shake,  when  worked 
fast,  from  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  unbalanced  portion. 
When  balanced,  the  forces  all  counteract  each  other,  except  a 
slight  rotatory  shock  at  starting.  Lancaster’s  shutter,  when 
worked  in  the  diaphragm  position,  gives  practically  equal  expo- 
sure to  the  whole  plate.  If  worked  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  it 
is  easy  to  regulate  this  as  required,  by  the  form  of  the  aperture, 
but  if  used  for  doublet  lenses  it  cuts  off  the  corners  of  the  view, 
unless  of  rather  unwieldy  dimensions. 

“ Oo-and-return  ” shutters,  in  front  of  the  lens,  are  very  com- 
pact, and  give  good  exposure  to  the  foreground,  but  more  or  less 
shock  is  unavoidable  from  the  reversal  of  motion  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  the  middle  of  the  exposure.  Perken  and  Ray- 
ment  have  lent  me  for  exhibition  a very  pretty  shutter  of  this 
sort,  in  which  the  shock  must  be  small  from  the  lightness  of  the 
moving  part ; and  there  is  another  and  very  simple  form,  which 
was  described  in  one  of  the  Year-Books,  and  which  is  worked 
by  an  elastic  'oand.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  shock 
of  this  shutter  by  adding  a slide  between  the  hood  and  the 
shutter  frame,  so  that  the  whole  could  have  a little  play,  con- 
trolled by  an  elastic  band,  as  in  the  home-made  shutter  which  I 
now  show,  which  is  intended  for  very  rapid  exposures,  and  in 
which  the  moving  “ drop  ” is  a mere  frame  with  a flexible  leather 
curtain. 

Besides  the  Noton  shutter,  there  are  others  which  have  a 
balanced  motion  and  central  opening,  and  which  are  conse- 
quently best  adapted  for  the  diaphragm  position.  Of  these 
Wollaston’s  “ di.aphragmatic  ” is  an  excellent  example,  which — 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  makers,  Messrs.  Eiesffirth  and 
Mudford — I am  able  to  show  you.  The  opening  and  closure  are 
effected  by  two  light  metal  segments  moved  in  opposite  directions 
by  a spring,  so  that  any  shock  is  practically  perfectly  balanced, 
while,  having  long  apertures  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  proportion  of  light  admitted  is  very  good.  The 
speed  of  the  shutter  Ls  controlled  by  a friction  brake,  which, 
owing  to  its  excellent  workmanship,  is  said  to  give  very  constant 
results,  and  the  stops  may  be  altered  by  simply  turning  a milled 
head.  To  avoid  cutting  the  mount  of  the  lens  the  lenses  are 
screwed  into  the  case  of  the  shutter,  which  replaces  the  original 
tube,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  construction  to  avoid  all  risk  of 
disturbing  the  centering  of  the  combination,  which  is  a weak 
point  of  some  other  shutters  on  this  principle. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  just  invented  a shutter  which  is  perfectly 
central  and  balanced,  and  which  actually  works  inside  the  lens 
tube,  thus  avoiding  all  risk  of  this  kind.  Though  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  details,  I shall  describe  it  most  intelligibly  as  an 
“ Iris  ” diaphragm  of  four  leaves,  which  is  worked  by  an  arm 
projecting  through  the  tube.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  still  engaged  in 
perfecting  the  details  of  this  shutter,  but  when  completed  it 
will  cei^inly  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  market,  both 
theoretically  and  practically. 

A shutter  with  which  very  excellent  work  has  been  done  is 


the  “ Phoenix  ” or  “ Phantom  ” shutter,  first  introduced  by 
Me.ssrs  Keynolds  and  Branson,  of  Leeds,  in  which  the  opening 
is  effected  by  a flap,  which  liberates  a drop  which  descends  and 
closes  the  lens.  The  shutter  at  its  best  was  a little  cumbrous, 
and  not  capable  of  very  rapid  exposures,  though  I have  seen  a very 
fair  photograph  of  flying  seagulls  taken  with  it  ; but  it  has  now 
had  so  many  contrivances  and  complications  added  to  the 
original  that  I confess  I should  myself  prefer  a simpler  form, 
especially  as  I think  that  a light  flap  will  practically  accomplish 
as  much.  A very  excellent  form  of  flap  was  described  lately  in 
The  British  Jourrud  of  Photography,  of  which  I now  show  a 
form  somewhat  modified  for  the  sake  of  extreme  portability. 

The  regulation  of  the  speed  of  shutters  is  difficult  to  do  satis- 
factorily, merely  by  varying  the  tension  of  the  spring,  or  by 
adding  elastic  bands  (which  are  always  to  be  avoided  becau.se  they 
vary  so  rapidly  in  strength).  We  can  only  double  the  speed  of  the 
shutter  by  increasing  the  power  fourfold  ; or  more  mathematically 
the  force  is  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  if 
one  elastic  band  gives  an  exposure  of  1-lOth  sec.,  four  stretched  to 
the  same  degree  will  be  needed  to  give  l-20th  ; nine  for  l-30th  ; 
and  sixteen  for  l-40th  sec.  I Thus  it  happens  that  no  great 
range  of  exposure  can  be  got  by  merely  adding  bands  or  tighten- 
ing springs,  since  such  large  variations  of  power  are  required  to 
produce  moderate  changes  of  velocitj’,  and  recourse  must  be  had 
to  friction  in  some  form  to  reduce  the  speed  for  slow  exposures. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a constant  friction  between 
solids,  and  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  all  shutters 
slowed  by  brakes  pressing  on  a moving  part.  A happy  thought 
of  Mr.  Newman  was  to  utilise  the  American  pneumatic  door 
check  principle  to  control  a shutter.  In  this  case  a piston  works 
in  a cylinder,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  a cap  with  holes 
of  graduated  size,  corresponding  to  the  required  exposures 
through  which  the  air  has  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  cylinder  as 
the  plunger  goes  up  and  down.  The  special  form  of  shutter 
now  on  the  market  has  some  faults  inseparable  from  all  to-and- 
fro  shutters,  but  as  regards  regularity  of  exposure  it  i.s  probably 
one  of  the  best,  as  air  cannot  wear  smooth  like  a brake,  and  its 
friction  in  passing  through  a given  hole  is  practically  constant. 
Another  very  simple  and  satisfactory  application  of  fluid  friction 
to  check  a shutter  is  that  of  Kershaw,  who,  by  sticking  a card 
into  the  spindle  of  the  roller  on  which  the  screen  winds,  forms  a 
fan  which  reduces  the  velocity  by  a quite  constant  amount. 
Light  flap  shutters,  when  working  with  a weak  spring,  are 
greatly  checked  in  the  same  way  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  so 
that  by  diminishing  the  power  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  speed 
more  than  in  most  other  types  of  shutter,  and  the  air  greatly 
cushions  the  shock.  This  form  of  shutter  may  also  be  made  to 
give  what  shock  it  does  produce  straight  back  against  the 
camera,  so  that,  considering  its  convenience  as  a hand-exposer, 
it  is  a very  useful  shutter  for  moderate  speeds. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  various  shutters  are  in  the 
market  which  regulate  the  exposure  by  a train  of  clockwork,  such 
for  instance  as  Addeubrooke’s  and  Boca’s.  Each  of  these  first 
sets  free  a shutter  which  uncloses  the  aperture,  and  as  the  train 
reaches  a given  point  a second  shutter  is  liberated  to  close  it 
again,  just  as  an  alarum  clock  liberates  the  striking  mechanism 
at  a given  hour.  If  such  shutters  are  accurately  made,  and  the 
moving  parts  are  balanced  or  so  light  as  to  avoid  vibration,  they 
will  perform  well ; but  their  necessarily  high  course  must  always 
be  a bar  to  their  extended  use. 

Altogether  there  is  room  for  further  invention  in  the  timing 
of  shutters,  which  is  just  as  important  as  the  timing  of  longer 
exposures.  The  great  point,  however,  is  to  use  a shutter  which 
may  be  trusted  to  give  the  same  exposure  every  time  it  is  set  to 
the  same  tension,  and  to  know  approximately  what  that  time  is 
in  each  case.  Many  ways  have  been  proposed  for  measuring  the 
speed  of  shutters,  all  more  or  less  troublesome  and  difficult. 
Probably  the  simplest  is  that  proposed  in  principle  by  Mr. 
Albert  Scott,  in  which  a plate  is  exposed  through  the 
shutter,  and  again  at  a greater  distance,  to  the  same 
source  of  light,  for  the  time  giving  an  equal  amount  of 
density  on  development.  I manage  it  in  this  way  : In 

the  first  place  I cover  a dark  slide  with  a piece  of  card  covering 
all  but  a strip  down  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  at,  say,  ten  feet 
from  a batswing  gas  burner  turned  to  give  a flame,  say,  two 
inches  wide.  I expose  successive  portions  from  one  to  ten 
seconds  by  drawing  the  slide  out  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  for 
each  tick  of  a clock.  I then  take  another  piece  of  card  twice  the 
length  of  the  slide,  and  cementing  on  a bung  the  same  size  as 
my  lens  hood,  to  take  the  shutter,  I cut  a hole  through  it  and 
the  card,  say  one-fourth  of  an  inch  by  one  inch,  and  fold  the 
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card  over  the  elide  so  that  this  hole  will  come  on  the  part  of  the 
plate  which  in  the  previous  exposure  had  been  covered,  while  by 
pushing  the  slide  along  the  card,  which  is  secured  to  it  by  elastic 
bands,  a considerable  number  of  exposures  can  be  made  on  one 
plate.  Now,  making  these  exposures  with  the  shutter  at  a care- 
fully measured  foot  from  the  same  flame,  and  remembering  that 
the  intensity  of  the  light  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
we  have  only  to  develop  the  whole  plate,  and  cutting  in  half  for 
easier  comparison,  to  find  which  of  the  exposures  gives  the  same 
density,  and  for  every  second  of  the  time  exposures,  we  have 
100th  second  of  the  shutter.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  flame 
must  be  regulated  so  as  to  give  exposures  which  can  be  well 
compared,  and  if  the  plate  can  be  exposed  at  1 4 feet  2 inches 
instead  of  10  feet,  two  seconds  may  be  counted  to  100th  instead 
of  one.  Th"Ugh  this  method  is  not  capable  of  very  exact  results, 
they  are  dependable  as  far  as  they  go,  and  that  is  quite  far 
enough  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  photographer,  who 
really  only  wants  to  com]>are  exposures. 


Jolcs. 

Specially  favourable  arrangements  have  been  n.acle  with 
respect  to  photographs  in  the  British  section  of  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  at  Paris,  as  it  has  been  decided  to  grant 
screen  space  for  photographs,  photogravures,  and  examples 
of  photo  mechanical  processes  at  a charge  of  2s.  6d.  per 
square  foot.  The  charge  for  floor  space  is  5s.  per  square 
foot. 


The  usual  attempt  to  bring  in  a photographic  copyright 
bill  has  not  yet  been  made.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years 
various  members  have  tried  their  hands  at  the  under- 
taking, but  it  has  always  ended  abortively.  Apparently 
all  hoi)e  has  been  abandoned  now  that  ))rivate  bill  legis- 
lation has  been  so  much  curtailetl.  In  many  respects,  so 
far  as  artistic  copyright  is  concerned,  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, :is  some  of  the  bills  on  the  subject  which  have 
been  introduced  have  been  initiated  by  print  publishere, 
and  framed  solely  in  their  interest,  which  is  not  altogether 
what  is  desired.  It  is  very  certain  that  whatever  bill  may 
be  devised,  every  contingency  cannot  be  provided  for. 


The  Pontefract  magistrates  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  fining  two  unlueky  photographers  five  shillings 
and  costs,  for  following  their  ordinary  occup.ition  on  Sun- 
day. They  were,  of  course,  convicteil  under  the  Act  of 
that  most  moral  and  pious  monarch  Charles  II.,  who,  if 
such  a thing  were  possible,  would  grin  at  the  idea  of  the 
Act  being  made  to  cover  the  taking  of  portraits.  The 
thing  is  the  more  absurd  in  the  case  of  photographic  por- 
traiture, especially  just  at  this  time,  because  the  artists 
have  been  keeping  open  house  for  the  last  two  or  three 
Sundays,  ostensibly  to  show  their  pictures  out  of  pure  good- 
nature, but  really  with  the  secret  hope  of  bagging  a buyer — 
a hope,  by  the  way,  which  is  frequently  realized. 


Of  course,  there  has  been  a demand  during  the  last  few 
days  for  the  photograph  of  Matthew  Arnold.  llis 
photographs,  though  they  were  to  be  seen  in  two  or 
three  shoi)  windows  in  the  West  End,  never  commanded 
a ready  sale,  and  now  that  they  have  been  asked  for  by 
those  who  knew  the  late  poet  and  essayist,  they  are 
declared  to  be  not  a bit  like  him.  The  fact  is,  all  the 


photographs  in  the  shops  are  at  least  ten  years  old,  and  a 
man  changes  a good  deal  in  a decade.  From  the  public’s 
point  of  view,  celebrities  ought  to  go  to  their  photographer 
as  regularly  as  they  go  to  their  tailors.  To  the  artist  who 
is  often  called  upon  at  a moment’s  notice  to  draw  a por- 
trait of  somebody  in  whom  the  public  are  interested  the 
practice  would  be  invaluable. 


What  collection  of  epitaphs  does  not  contain  a tran- 
scription of  the  worldly-wise  words  which  appeared  on 
the  tomb-stone  of  that  late  “ Landlord  of  the  Lion  ?" — 
the  landlord  who  lay  in  his  grave,  it  was  stated,  “in 
hopes  of  Zion,”  and  whose  astute  relict  caused  the  village 
stonemason  to  add  that — 

“ Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will. 

His  wife  keeps  on  the  business  still !” 

Doubtle.ss,  the  epitaph  is  as  well  known  in  America  as  it 
is  here,  and  this  may  account  for  the  colourable  way  in 
which  an  enterprising  photographer  of  Arkansas  City  has 
appropriated  the  idea  in  a post  mortein  inscription  lately 
graven  on  his  wife’s  tomb-stone.  At  the  top  of  this  stone, 
it  must  be  explained,  he  has  fixed  a photograph  of  his  lost 
spouse,  and  immediately  beneath  it  come  these  lines  : 

“ Rause,  passing  stranger  ! pjiuse  and  gaze 
Uj)ou  the  photo  clear 
Of  Mary  Jane  Belinda  Stokes, 

My  wife  and  partner  dear  ! 

She’s  gone  and  left  me  all  alone 
In  this  vast  v;de  of  woe. 

At  No.  Twenty  Collin  Street, 

Next  door  the  Goods  Depot  ! 

Where,  striving  my  great  loss  to  bear, 

And  rivals  for  to  beat, 

I’ll  take  you — see  above  for  style — 

For  fifty  cents  complete !” 


A nice  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  the  action  of 
Raphael  Tuck  and  Son  against  the  Graphic.  Mr.  F. 
Sargent  was  engaged  by  the  plaiutills  to  paint  a large  pic- 
ture representing  the  tiueeu’s  Drawing  Room,  and  also, 
subsequently,  to  produce  a separate  portrait  of  the  Queen. 
The  plaintiffs  were  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  the  copy- 
right in  the  latter  picture,  for  in  addition  to  the  usuaJ 
agreement  that  all  sketches  and  designs  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  it  should  be  the  property  of  the  publishers, 
the  artist  w:is  further  bound  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  completion  of  the  picture,  and 
until  it  was  completed  should  not  undertake  any  other 
work  or  employment  without  Messrs.  Tack’s  consent. 


Mr.  Sargent  obtained  a twenty  minutes'  sitting  from 
her  Majesty,  and,  to  sjive  time,  prepared  three  jxircelain 
sketches  from  photographs,  and  made  from  life  what  alte* 
rations  were  necessary.  The  original  porcelain  from  wliich 
the  picture  was  produced  w;is  broken,  and  the  Graphic, 
wanting  to  publish  a portrait  of  the  Queen,  Mr.  Sargent 
touched  up  one  of  the  other  porcelain  pictures  from  the 
original  picture.  Messrs.  Tuck,  however,  regarded  this 
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as  au  infringement  of  their  copyright,  whereupon  Mr. 
Sargent  withdrew  the  touched-up  portrait,  and  offered  the 
remaining  porcelain  from  which  the  Graphic's  picture  was 
made.  Out  of  this  arose  the  action  which  the  jury  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  defendants. 


The  point  of  interest  seems  to  centre  in  the  question 
whether  an  artist  or  photographer  commissioned  to 
photograph  a person  or  object  over  which  the  person 
giving  the  commission  has  no  control  has  a copy- 
right in  any  drawings  or  photographs  he  chooses 
to  make  other  than  those  for  which  he  has  received 
the  commission.  Had  her  Majesty  given  the  commission 
the  case  would  have  been  simple  enough,  because  she 
would  posse.ss  a copyiight  in  every  picture  of  herself,  no 
matter  from  what  points  of  view  it  was  taken.  Messrs. 
Tuck,  however,  had  a copyright  only  in  those  sketches 
necessary  for  their  particular  picture.  The  third  porce- 
lain sketch,  we  presume,  therefore,  the  jury  did  not  con- 
sider came  within  this  category,  and  this  consideration 
guided  them  as  to  their  verdict.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
stringently  as  the  agreement  between  Messrs.  Tuck  and 
Mr.  Sargent  appears  to  have  been  drawn,  it  was  not  strin- 
gent enough.  For  the  future,  art  publishers  who  wish  to 
protect  themselves  must  lay  down  the  condition  that  what- 
ever sketches  or  photographs,  whether  necessary  or  unne- 
cessary, made  of  the  subject  commissioned,  must  belong 
to  them.  Whether  artists  or  photographers  wilt  agree  is 
another  matter. 


The  importance  of  the  spirit  level  on  the  camera  as  an 
aid  to  the  out-door  worker  has  often  been  insisted  on  in 
these  columns,  and  notes  have  appeared  as  to  the  various 
forms  of  spirit-level  available.  An  extremely  neat  form  is 
one  devised  and  registered  by  W.  R.  Wynne,  and  forwarded 
to  us  for  notice.  An  ordinai'y  tube  level,  but  small,  is 
mounted  on  a cross  plate ; which  plate  engages  under  the 
heads  of  two  screws,  the  arrangement  being  shown  by  the 
accompanying  cut.  The  opening  in  the  tube  is  cut  at  an 


angle  of  45*“,  so  that  the  bubble  can  be  seen  when  the  revers- 
ing frame  is  used,  without  shifting  the  level  from  its  place. 
The  ease  with  which  the  level  may  be  put  into  its  place  or 
removed  to  a fresh  position  is  noteworthy,  and  it  may  con- 
veniently be  carried  in  a hole  bored  in  the  tail-Loard  of  the 
camera.  The  cost  is  two  and  sixpence,  and  it  is  sold  by 
G.  S.  Martin,  of  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


There  has  been  a whisper  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
arrange  for  photographic  passports  — that  is  to  say,  passports 
accompanied  by  photographs.  Perhaps  a useful  hint  in 
this  direction  might  be  taken  from  .abroad.  For  some 
time  past,  the  police  authorities  of  Vienna  h.ave  been 
issuing  what  are  called  “ international  identity  cards,” 
consisting  of  a photograph  on  which  a brief  personal 
description  of  the  owner  is  written  in  three  languages— 


German,  French,  and  English — and  to  which  an  official 
certificate  and  seal  are  attached  in  such  a way  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  exchange  for  the  C.-D.-V, 
This  is  a very  admirable  idea,  and  it  only  needs  the  addition 
of  the  Dutch  methol  of  identification  by  me;vsurement  to 
make  it  absolutely  perfect. 


A well-known  horse  trainer,  who  has  been  discoursing  in 
the  Star  concerning  his  method  of  treatment,  keeps  a 
photogra})hic  album  containing  pictures  of  the  horses  he 
has  subdued.  Some  were  of  the  most  depraved  character, 
one  of  them,  which  is  said  to  liave  killed  four  men,  looking 
out  from  the  photograph,  to  use  the  interviewer’s  words, 
“ with  a dreamy  smile  that  seems  to  say,  how  I would  like 
to  eat  you  without  mint  sauce.”  The  professor  is  a firm 
believer  in  the  truth  of  physiogomy  as  applied  to  horses. 
“ I see,”  he  says,  “ a horse  with  small  eyes  sunken  in  their 
sockets,  a narrow  space  between  them,  small  thick  nostrils, 
large  ears  with  long  hair  inside,  and  I know  that  if  1 turn 
my  back  that  horse  will  bite  me.  He  is  vicious  naturally. 
When  his  forehead  is  hollow,  .as  though  it  had  been  scooped 
out,  he  is  a tricky  horse  who  will  do  little  mean  things  and 
annoy  the  driver.”  Here,  it  seems  ts  ns,  is  a chance  for  a 
profitable  employment  of  Galton’s  composite  system. 
Buying  a horse  is  a little  more  risky  than  taking  a wife, 
and  as  it  is  only  the  most  experieuesd  who  can  tell  a 
vicious  horse  when  they  see  him,  a few  typical  photographs 
would  be  of  immense  service  to  the  unsuspecting  gentle- 
men who  go  in  for  horseflesh  atjTattersall’s  or  Aldridge’s. 


We  are  asked  by  a correspondent,  “ What  would  h.appeu 
in  case  an  occupant  of  the  Stranger’s  Gallery  .at  the  House 
of  Commons  were  caught  red-h.anded  in  the  act  of  taking 
a surreptitious  photograph  of  the  House.”  The  only 
answer  we  can  give  is,  that  which  a former  Mr.  Sj>eaker 
made  when  he  w.as  asked  what  would  happen  should  he 
feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  “ name  ” a member.  “ No 
one  knows !”  was  his  emphatic  reply ; and  we  can 
make  no  other. 

During  the  present  session,  the  question  of  the  future  of 
the  Duke  of  York’s  Column  will  be  again  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons ; for  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
steps  must  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  place  its  future 
custody  and  maintenance  on  a new  and  permanent  Ixosis. 
When  the  matter  is  discussed,  Mr.  Plunket  will  probably 
be  able  to  tell  the  House  whether  it’s  a fact  that  an  enter- 
prising Yankee  photographer  had  offered  to  take  the 
column  off  the  Government’s  hands,  and  to  guarantee  its 
future  maintenance,  on  condition  that  he  is  allowed  to 
turn  the  cage  at  the  top  into  a photographic  studio.  It  is 
rumoured  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  take  each  cus- 
tomer’s portrait,  brush  his  hair  by  machinery,  weigh  him 
automatically,  and  give  him  a ride  in  a hydraulic  lift  for  a 
shilling ; but  these  details  must  be,  to  say  the  least, 
incomplete,  for  nothing  is  said  in  them  about  turning  to 
practical  account  the  lightning  conductor  which  goes  uj) 
the  Duke  of  York’s  b.ack  ; and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
no  ’cute  Yankee,  in  these  days  of  electric  resoiu'ce  and 
ingenuity,  would  miss  such  a capital  chance  as  that. 
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FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  EMILIE  COLSTON'. 

The  constantly  recurring  subject  of  the  redundancy  of 
the  female  population,  and  their  need  of  employment, 
having  lately  again  come  before  the  public,  I propose  to 
consider  what  openings  are  afforded  for  the  purpose  by 
the  photographic  art. 

The  question  has  been  mooted  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  tlie  day,  in  Longman’s 
Magazine  for  March  last.  Mr.  Besant  is  an  author  to 
whom  all  must  look  with  respect  and  gratitude.  He  writes 
“ with  a purpose”  not  perhaps  invariably,  but  as  a rule, 
and  has  evidently  been  lately  much  exercised  on  the 
subject  of  women’s  position  and  needs. 

The  brochure  “ Katherine  Regina,”  which  appeared  as 
a Christmas  number  of  “ Arrowsmith’s  Annual”  last  year, 
was  a most  successful  effort  to  direct  public  attention  to 
this  matter,  which  is  no  doubt  one  of  very  grave  import- 
ance. It  hits  been  suggested  that  parents  should,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  daughters,  invest  an  annual  sum  for  an  en- 
dowment, despairing  of  the  capacity  of  women  for  self- 
support. 

This  is  indeed  a lame  conclusion.  The  question  is  : Why 
should  not  unmarried  women  support  themselves  ? None 
but  the  man  who  bears  the  burden  of  a life  of  mental  labour 
with  anxiety,  in  these  times,  knows  the  strain  which  it 
involves  on  the  mind  and  temper— except,  perhaps,  his 
wife.  The  j'ears  increase,  so  do  expenses  ; and  to  put  upon 
the  father  the  obligation  of  making  such  a provision  is  un- 
wise and  impracticable. 

AVI  at  is  there  that  should  give  unmarried  women  an 
immunity  from  work  ? and  why  should  they  not  exercise 
their  faculties  in  a manner  so  beneficial  to  them- 
selves ? 

If  parents  wouldbut  look  upon  marriage  as  a contingency, 
and  not  a nece.ssity  for  their  girls,  they  would  at  once 
realize  it  as  a duty  to  train  them  from  early  youth  to  that 
employment  for  which  each  individually  may  be  most  fitted, 
instead  of  bringing  them  up  with  and  encouraging  them 
in  the  superstition  that  at  the  right  moment  someone  or 
something  will  appear  to  supply  their  necessities. 

What  is  the  outcome  of  this — the  present  manner  of 
fulfilling  responsibility  towards  daughters?  The  father 
dies,  or  fails  either  in  health  or  business.  His  girls  are 
thrust  out  into  the  world  to  compete  with  men  who,  prob- 
ably, have  been  apprenticed  to  their  work  in  boyhood. 
There  is  little  chance  for  them  to  earn  a living,  however 
intelligent.  They  struggle  on  for  a time,  and  eventually 
join  that  sad  multitude  known  as  the  “ Unemployed.” 

Is  there  any  practical  result  from  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence written  by  “the  public”  in  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  ? Doubtless,  it  has  iucresised  the  dis- 
content and  hopelessness  of  many  but  if  in  a few  it  has 
aroused  a determinjvtion  to  perfect  their  labour,  thereby 
raising  it  to  marketable  value,  the  space  given  to  the  ex- 
presson  of  general  opinion  has  not  been  wasted. 

Photography  is  an  art  which  is  especially  fitted  for  the 
employment  of  female  skill  and  labour.  The  duties  of 
the  reception  room — retouching,  j^riuting,  mounting,  and 
colouring— are  already  acknowledged  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  woman’s  abilities.  Why  not  the  studio  work  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  requires  violent  physical  exer- 
tion, to  which  the  female  frame  would  be  inadequate. 
The  faculty  most  strained  is  the  eyesight.  This,  in  woman, 
is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  in  men. 

Seeing  that  men,  in  many  houses,  have  taken  a post 
which  was  formerly  .almost  exclusively  given  to  a lady 
(«.c.,the  reception  room  duties),  it  behoves  women  to  at 
once  study  for  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  work  of  the 
studio.  They  h.ave  now  entered  the  aren.a  with  men  in 
professions  which  (before  they  h;id  the  opportunity  of  de- 
velo|)ing  their  talent)  were  held  exclusively  by  that  sex 
8j)oken  of  as  “ the  sterner.”  Have  they  neglected  or  dis- 
graced that  opportunity  i No  ! In  consequence  of  it  we 
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have  had  Dr.  Garrett,  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford,  and  our  Ameri- 
c.an  cousins,  their  “ Portias.” 

Photographers  can  do  much  towards  raising  the  standard 
of  their  female  employees’  work,  and  giving  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  artistic  merit  of  it,  by  following  the  example 
of  one  of  the  ablest  .among  them  ; that  is,  by  requiring  his 
assistants  to  study  drawing,  and  taking  the  personal 
supervision  of  it.  Should  principals  be  either  disinclined 
or  lack  ability  to  do  this,  it  might  be  rendered  compulsory 
for  employees  to  attend  .an  evening  art  class,  as  is  the 
custom  in  one  of  our  best  known  potteries.  If  this  were 
done,  we  should  not  continue  to  hear  of  a positive  dearth 
of  talented  artists  to  execute  orders  for  both  oil  p.ainting 
and  miniature  work.  Instead  of  experiencing  this  w.ant, 
photographers  would  have  a well-supplied  staff  of  reliable 
workers. 

The  above  hints  are  my  contribution  to  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  and  m.ay  serve  as  a foundation  for  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  other.a. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GUNTHER.* 

Photography  and  Meteorology. — The  communications  of 
Prof.  Janssen,  of  Paris,  who  some  time  ago  visited  the 
meteorological  and  astronomical  observatory  on  the  Pic  du 
Midi  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  took  a series  of  ))hotographs 
at  different  times  of  the  day,  have  been  reproduced  by 
many  German  journals,  and  have  excited  considerable  in- 
terest, especially  amongst  naturalists.  On  this  occasion 
Dr.  II.  Servus  points  out  that  Mr.  .Taussen  is  not  the  first 
who  suggests  the  employment  of  photography  for  meteor- 
ological purposes.  The  sun  photographs  of  Professor  Zenger, 
of  Prague,  which  he  has  taken  every  day  since  1877,  have 
sufficiently  proved  the  great  importance  which  photography 
possesses  in  relation  to  meteorology.  In  these  photographs, 
around  the  sun  pictures  rings  are  often  to  be  seen  of  a 
circular  or  elliptical  form,  and  of  a white  or  greyish  colour. 
These  zones,  as  these  jihenomena  may  be  called,  often  ex- 
tend over  the  sun  picture  itself,  and  impart  to  it  a 
greyish  colour.  Continued  experiments  of  this  kind  have 
shown  that  these  zones  appe.ar  heaviest,  and  are 
of  a very  large  diameter,  if  violent  storms,  tliunderstorms, 
or  magnetical  disturbances  set  in  at  the  place  of 
observation,  and,  moreover,  these  zones  generally  appear 
twenty'-four  hours  before  the  setting  inof  these  disturbances. 
These  phenomena  prove,  therefore,  that  they  must  have 
their  origin  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  So  these 
zones  indicate  by  their  form  and  their  colour  .approaching 
atmosjiheric  and  subterranean  disturbances.  On  the  sixth 
of  the  last  month,  the  author  took  some  photographs  of  the 
sun,  which  are  exceedingly  char.acteristic.  Enormous  conical 
zones,  like  tongues,  surround  the  sun’s  disc,  and  around  it 
are  circul.ar  rings  of  ten  times  the  diameter  ofthe  sun.  The 
photograph  taken  lastly,  shows  considerable  variations  in 
comparison  with  the  fimtone,  though  there  is  an  interval  of 
only  two  minutes  between  them.  The  prediction  of 
storm  and  rain,  founded  upon  this  phenomenon, 
has  been  fully  confirmed  ; alre.ody  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  the  storm  began,  rising  until  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  to  a typhoon,  and  being  accompanied  by  heavy 
showers.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  photography  was 
employed  for  foretelling  the  weather  lon»  before  Mr. 
.Taussen  made  his  experiments  on  the  Ric  du  Midi. 
It  is  only  desirable  that  taking  photographs  of  the 
sun— for  which  an  aplanalic  lens  oi  14  millimetres  aper- 
ture is  sufficient — might  be  more  generally  exercised,  but 
especially  that  such  experiments  might  be  made  at  various 
places  of  the  e.arth,  so  that  by  comparison  of  the  results  a 
prognostication  of  the  weather  of  the  following  day  or 
days  might  be  made. 

The  7/ydrolinone  Developei\—D\n\ug  ,a  trip  through 
Germany  and  Austria  from  which  I h.ave  just  returned, 

• Continued  from  page  217. 
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I have  had  occjision  to  notice  that  in  many  photographic 
studios  of  fame  the  new  hydrokiuone  developer  is  much 
preferred  to  the  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid  developer.  It  is 
true  there  are  many  oj)erators  to  whom  the  hydrokiuone 
developer  is  still  a stranger,  and  who  assert  themselves 
unable  to  succeed  with  it ; but  the  greater  part  of  the 
photographers  to  whom  I have  spoken  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  new  agent  and  its  many  advantages  over 
its  competitors.  I have  myself  employed  the  hydrokinone 
developer  exclusively  for  the  last  four  weeks,  and  have 
always  obtained  beautiful,  clear,  and  vigorous  negatives 
with  it,  even  in  cases  when,  with  the  iron  developer,  the 
negatives  would  undoubtedly  have  come  out  fogged.  In 
my  opinion,  the  reason  of  the  non-success  of  many 
operators  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  developing,  the  hydro- 
kinone solution  is  poured  into  a dish  in  which  previously 
some  other  solution  hiis  been  used,  and  which  h;is  not  been 
sufficiently  cleaned.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case 
if  traces  of  pyrogallic  acid  solution  or  of  sulphate  of  iron 
come  in  contact  with  the  hydrokinone  solution,  by  which 
the  developer  is  spoiled  at  once.  I use  a solution  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  recommended  by  Balaguy,  but  with  a 
slight  modification  in  mixing  the  solutions. 


A.  — Sulphite  of  soda 

Water  ... 

B.  — Carbonate  of  soda 

Water 

C.  — Hydrokinone  ... 

Alcohol 


2.50  grammes 
1,000  C.C. 

250  grammes 
1,000  c.c. 

10  grammes 
100  c.c. 


For  use  I mix  200  c.c-  of  A with  100  c.c.  of  B,  then  I add 
20  c.c.  of  C.  The  price  of  the  hydrokinone  h;»s  already 
been  much  reduced.  It  is  now  manufactured  by  Schering, 
of  Berlin,  at  the  price  of  30  marks  (30  shillings)  the  kilo- 
gramme, consequently  it  is  cheaper  now  than  pyrogallic 
acid.  I)r.  Banuow  gives  in  the  M ittheiluiujen  a formula 
to  which  I should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  your 
readers.  It  has,  above  all,  the  advantage  that  it  contains 
no  alcohol,  which  always  makes  a developer  exjteusive. 


Hydrokinone 
Sulphite  of  soda 
Histilled  water 


Solution  A. 


Solution  B. 


Soda,  crystal.,  pure 
■^'■-tilled  water 


1 gramme 
5 grammes 
60  to  80  c.c. 

1 gramme 
8 C.C. 


For  use,  3 parts  of  solution  A are  mixed  with  1 part  of 
solution  B.  If  the  solutions  are  below  65®  F.,  the  image 
will  not  entirely  have  appeared  before  six  to  eight  minutes  ; 
if,however,  they  are  above  65°  it  will  appear  in  two  to  three 
minutes. 

The  First  Daguerreotype  Made  at  Berlin. — In  a Berlin 
newspaper  I find  a notice  about  the  first  “ light-picture ’’ 
or  Daguerreotype  made  in  this  town  fifty  years  ago. 
(This  must,  however,  be  a mistake  of  the  news-writer,  as 
Daguerre’s  invention,  as  is  known,  was  published  not  be- 
fore 1839.)  This  picture,  it  is  said,  was  made  by  the 
mechanist  Ddrffel,  probably  the  father  of  the  present 
court-optician  and  counsellor  of  commerce,  Paul  Dbrflfel, 
and  it  represented  the  railing  of  the  then  newly-erected 
c^tle  bridge.  Professor  Felix  Eberty,  a contemporary  of 
this  glorious  inventor  to  whom  the  picture  was  shown 
shortly  after,  says  about  it  in  his  “Memoirs”; — “The 
mlver  plate  on  which  the  picture  had  been  taken  was 
black  and  blue,  and  had  to  be  shifted  to  every  direction 

ord®*"  to  discriminate  anything.”  The  next  pictures, 
taken  in  the  same  way,  were  a little  better.  The  exposure 


1 at  that  time  still  required  about  fifteen  minutes,  so  that 
I only  lifeless  subjects  could  be  photographed.  Head- 
j shaking  the  question  was  asked,  whether  one  would  ever 
[ succeed  in  producing  a portrait  by  this  process.  Prince 
I Metternich,  who  consequently  was  one  of  the  first  amateur 
jihotographers,  caused  a country  girl  to  sit  still  for  a 
quarter-of-an-hour,  and  the  young  person  stood  the  tor- 
I ture  so  courageously  that  an  excellent  portrait  was 
obtained,  which  subsequently  was  exhibited  by  the  fancy 
stationer  Sachsl,  of  Berlin. 

Croneiiberg' s Photographic  Institute  at  Gronenhach. — Of 
this  renowned  establishment  for  instruction  in  the  old  and 
new  methods  of  photogi-aphy  I have  spoken  on  a previous 
occasion.  I have  now  been  favoured  by  ]\Ir.  Cronenberg 
with  a sketch  of  his  buildings,  which  I give  here.  The 
institute  is  located  in  the  Bavarian  Algan  in  Ger- 
many, among  green  and  brightly  coloured  meadows,  in 
view  of  the  Algau  Alps.  Practical  instruction  is  given 
in  all  the  departments,  and  every  young  man  can  soon 
make  himself  familiar  with  whatever  is  technical  in  every 
branch  of  photography. 
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COMPOSITION. 

BY  JOHN  FISHER.* 

In  addressing  you  gentlemen  present  on  the  subject  of  compo- 
sition, I am  labouring  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being 
expected  to  speak  on  the  subject  as  it  relates  to  photography, 
when  I know  almost  absolutely  nothing  about  the  scientific 
working  of  the  same.  But,  with  your  permission,  I will  endeavour 
to  confine  my  remarks  within  the  limits  which  close  round 
pictorial  and  sculptural  art. 

One  of  the  first  important  points  we  have  to  look  forward  to 
is  the  great  need  of  training  the  eye  to  see  the  exquisite  beauty 
that  untouched  nature  presents  to  us.  It  has  been  rightly  said 
by  many  eminent  artists  who  have  gone  before  us,  that  the  real 
artist  is  not  the  man  or  woman  who  sits  before  his  or  her  can- 
vas, thinking  of  all  kinds  of  ideas  (which  appear  to  them  to  be 
so  grand,  and  which  they  purpose  to  work  out,  so  as  to  give 
individuality  to  their  own  work),  but  rather  the  student  who 
has  not  the  ability  to  draw  a single  true  line,  but  who  can 
understand  and  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature, 
ami  assimilate  the  same  with  their  very  existence,  and  by  so 
doing  be  able  to  view  with  sympathy  and  joy  the  very  many 
objects  that  nature  has  put  us  in  our  everyday  life. 

In  mentioning  the  artist  who  sits  in  his  studio  laboriously 
studying  from  d.ay  to  day  and  designing  all  kinds  of  ambitious 
schemes  with  which  to  make  his  own  name,  I only  wish  to  con- 
vey to  your  mind  one  whose  very  conceit  has  so  eaten  away  his 
sight  that,  even  if  he  was  anxious  to  study  nature,  he  could  not 
do  so  because  of  his  own  overpowering  self-esteem.  Therefore, 

I think  it  is  clear  to  us  all,  that  if  we  really  desire  to  have  and 
cultivate  grand  thoughts  and  ideas,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
go  direct  to  nature  for  her  to  supply  us  with  the  theme. 

As  an  evidence  of  what  1 say  let  us  look  at  Turner’s  paintings, 
which  represent  Nature  as  such  a glorious  paradise.  We 
cannot  help  but  wonder  where  and  how’  tie  managed  to 
see  such  wonderful  effects  which  he  managed  so  dexterously  to 
throw  into  his  works.  We  even  feel  inclined  to  say  that  he 
never  did  see  them  ; but  I think  it  is  the  same  w’ith  you  as  it  is 
with  me,  that  such  thoughts  only  come  into  our  minds  when 
we  are  in  the  centre  of  this  murky  and  oft- time  depressing 
city. 

But  wait  until  we  have  climbed  the  hill,  and  then  an 
entirely  new  class  of  ideas  crowd  into  our  mind.  Let 
us  imagine  ourselves  on  the  Downs.  The  month  of  the  year 
is  August ; the  time  of  the  day  is  when  nature  puts  on  her 
ruddiest  garb,  and  everything  is  presenting  a most  cheerful  and 
warm  appearance.  We  look  at  the  sky,  and  then  we  are  struck 
by  a very  vivid  dash  of  yellowish  colour,  which  is  losing  itself 
in  another  patch  of  still  more  brilliant  crimson,  and  that  is 
dying  olT  to  a beautiful  warm  grey,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  turned 
into  a delicate  blue,  and  even  that  again  is  backed  up  by  a pale 
green.  We  see  it — that  we  cannot  help  doing — but  how  very  few 
of  us  can  assimilate  those  wonderful  colours  with  ourown  nature. 
Again,  we  notice  a dark,  heavy,  straggling  cloud  coming  along, 
and  we  prophesy  respecting  the  weatlier,  and  there  we  leave  it ; 
yes,  we  leave  it  there,  and  it  was  there  that  Turner  took  it  up. 
It  was  he,  beyond  everybody  in  his  day,  that  saw  the  composi- 
tion that  Nature  undisturbed  had  given  him  to  copy.  He  saw 
how  the  yellow  was  concentrated  upon  the  different  projecting 
points  of  the  landscape,  giving  prominence  to  the  most  import- 
ant ; how  the  crimson  warmed  for  him  the  parts  which  would 
have  appeared  crude  and  raw  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  yellow. 
He  saw  that  the  grey  was  there  to  give  reality,  and  to  subdue 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  too  glaring  ; and  he  further  saw 
how  beautifully  the  blue  and  the  green  added  to  the  whole  as  a 
harmony  grand,  but  composing. 

I dare  say  that  some  of  my  remarks  sound  very  poetical ; I 
trust  they  do,  for  the  nature  which  is  proof  against  poetry  and 
enthu  is  the  one  nature  which  is  blind  beyond  everything  to 
the  natural  poetry  which  surrounds  us. 

Composition,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  positive  making  or  marring 
of  all  important  art  works.  It  is  the  one  vital  influence  which 
attracts  the  eye  either  for  goo<l  or  bad  ; so  therefore,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  give  it  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  thought  that  we  should  bestow  on  the  other  branches. 

To  gain  value  to  what  I say,  we  will  take  for  instance  the 
grand  works  by  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Lorenzo,  Ghiberti, 
Hans  Holbein,  Cellini,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  the  old  masters, 
who  won  for  themselves  in  the  stage  of  early  childhood  in  art 
great  praise  for  their  aptitude  at  good  composition. 

* A Commuiiicaiion  to  the  Bristol  Camera  Society. 


Mr.  Kuskin  says  that  composition  means  literally  and 
simply,  a putting  together  of  several  things,  so  as  to  make  one 
thing  out  of  them,  the  nature  and  goodness  of  which  they  all 
have  a share  in  producing.  Thus  a musician  composes  by  putting 
notes  together  in  certain  relations  ; a poet  composes  a poem  by 
putting  thoughts  and  words  in  pleasant  order  ; and  a painter  a 
picture  by  putting  thoughts,  forms,  and  colours  in  pleasant  order. 

In  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  unity  must  be  the 
result  of  composition.  Everything  should  be  in  a determined 
place,  performs  an  intended  p.art,  and  act  in  that  part  advanta- 
geously for  everything  that  is  connected  with  it. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Kuskin’s  ideas  are  of  the 
clearest  and  best  kind,  we  find,  then,  that  composition  is  intended 
to  affect  the  mind  of  the  person  who  looks  at  your  picture  (of 
course  supposing  that  the  said  person  is  tolerably  sensitive  and 
intelligent)  by  the  matter  of  the  work  and  the  way  it  is 
arranged,  or  composed  in  order  to  be  presented  to  him. 

Further,  it  is  supposed  to  exercise  a moral  and  intellectual 
effect  on  the  spectator,  and  to  produce  that  feeling  of  pleasur- 
able sympathy  that  we  always  feel  when  looking  at  the 
beautiful. 

Now,  in  the  application  of  composition,  there  should  always 
be  a leading  idea,  so  that  an  uninformed  person  who  does  not 
know  the  motive  or  purport  of  your  picture  may  be  at  once  able 
to  grasp  at  your  idea  ivith  ease.  M'hat  I mean  by  this  is,  that 
the  leading  idea  should  be  so  surrounded  by  objects  possessing 
lesser  value,  that  due  prominence  is  given  to  the  one  part  which 
has  formed  itself  in  your  mind  as  partaking  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest. 

We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  Rembrandt  style  of  painting, 
and  we  at  once  catch  at  the  peculiar  patch  of  light  he  habitually 
threw  into  the  centre  of  his  pictures,  and  which  he  evidently 
placed  there  to  attract  the  eye  to  the  parts  which  constituted 
his  leading  idea. 

Then,  again,  take  nearly  all  the  Madonnas  and  Child  painted 
by  the  different  old  masters,  and  we  immediately  notice  how  the 
wall  of  light  made  to  appear  round  the  head  of  the  infant  Christ 
at  once  gives  prominence  to  it,  and  here  again  we  see  into  the 
artist’s  idea. 

1 hese  kinds  of  composition  are  not  of  the  most  advanced  class, 
because,  we  all  know  how  very  reatlily  the  eye  will  travel  after  a 
bright  light,  particularly  in  the  little  few  months  old  child.  Has 
it  not  struck  you  how  strange  it  is  that  this  is  so  ? And  further 
than  that,  have  not  your  thoughts  run  on  to  the  application  of 
such  a simple  method  of  attraction  ? 

Then,  again,  we  find  that  artists  endeavour  to  catch  the  eye  at 
a certain  point  by  a bit  of  vivid  colour  ; and  after  the  eye  has 
rested  there,  then  it  is  carried  off"  to  other  p:u-ts  of  the  picture 
by  other  colours  less  vivid,  but  still  strong  enough  to  attract. 
The  eye  is  also  to  be  caught  by  the  introduction  of  some 
peculiar  feature  or  object,  which  the  artist  has  fastened  his  mind 
upon. 

It  is  said — and  I don’t  think  that  any  of  us  can  get  away  from 
the  fact — that  the  composition  of  light  and  shade  is  the  real 
underlying  principle  of  all  compositions.  Take  it  as  we  may,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  strong  lights,  and  of  course  deep 
shadows,  in  all  kinds  of  pictorial  art,  are  the  means  of  making  a 
more  attractive,  appealing,  and  satisfying  work,  than  if  we  had 
contented  ourselves  by  shading  or  toning  the  lights  into  a grey, 
instead  of  giving  them  with  their  natural  force  and  fresh- 
ness. 

Understand  me  clearly  on  this  point.  I don’t  mean  to  say 
that  the  toning  down  shades  are  not  to  be  used,  but  I do  mean 
that  they  can  be  used  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  a bright 
sunny  effect  behind. 

We  notice  in  landscape  painting  how  some  artists  will  give 
up  nearly  all  of  their  picture  to  give  prominence  to  one  parti- 
cular group  of  objects  in  the  foreground,  and  which  his  leading 
idea  has  suggested  for  there.  Again,  we  see  another  class  of 
artists  carry  their  point  of  interest  right  back  into  the  middle 
distance,  and  still  they  hare  so  toned  down  their  foreground  as 
to  make  it  subservient  to  that  point ; whilst  a different  class  of 
artists  from  another  school  will,  by  a very  clever  arrangement 
of  light,  give  such  prominence  to  the  extreme  distance  as  to 
bring  it  out  beyond  everything  in  the  picture,  and  so,  by  con- 
centrating their  bright  light  on  their  one  idea,  they  have  pro- 
duced a work  which  not  only  gives  the  most  delicious  pleasure, 
but  also  fills  the  spectator  with  wonderment. 

Leaving  composition  as  it  is  governed  by  its  lights  and  shades, 
and  coming  to  the  composition  of  lines,  we  find  all  the  best 
works  are  those  which  have  been  iiainted  or  carved  by  artists 
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who  possessed  .i  perfect  knowledge  of  what  Hogarth  calls  the  line 
of  beauty. 

This  line,  or  Hnes  of  beauty  do  not  belong  only  to  one  section 
of  art,  but  is  owned  by  all  sections ; still,  in  my  opinion,  it 
makes  itself  more  felt  in  compositions  where  figures  are  intro- 
duced, as  also  whi  re  animals  are|brought  in  ; but  for  all  that,  we 
find  that  landscapes  are  also  governed  to  a certain  extent  by  the 
introduction  of  this  line,  or  lines. 

I dare  say  some  of  you  gentlemen  know  how  very  difficult  it 
is  to  find  an  interesting  subject,  all  nicely  prepared  for  you  to 
take.  You  look,  and  look  again,  for  some  favourable  position 
that  will  give  you  a good  balance  throughout,  and  doubtless  you 
are  inclined  to  imagine  certain  effects  which  could  easily  be 
produced  if  you  could  only  introduce  a line  which  would  spring 
from  a certain  point  in  the  landscape,  and  carry  on  the  eye  to 
another  point ; aud  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  don’t  feel  annoyed 
to  think  that  you  cannot  manage  to  move  certain  objects  so  as 
to  replace  them,  and  thereby  obtain  the  desired  line. 

It  is  here  where  the  picture  painter  has  an  advantage  over  the 
photographer  : he  can  at  will  put  in  certain  objects  of  figures 
which  will  blend  in  with  his  work  and  give  him  the  required 
line,  and  by  his  harmonious  colouring  produce  the  whole  as  one 
piece  given  by  nature. 

The  Unes  which  are  used  are  not  needed  to  be  severe  unbroken 
ones  ; rather  let  them  be  of  an  irregular  turn — that  is,  unless 
you  are  dealing  with  sea  shores  or  mountains  in  the  distance, 
then  you  may  call  into  use  the  long  sweeping  lines  which  so 
impress  upon  you  the  idea  of  getting  over  the  ground  quickly, 
and  also  because  they  mostly  resemble  natural  forms,  as  seen  in 
the  dim  distance,  such  as  the  lines  of  extensive  plains  or  of 
tolerably  calm  seas.  They  are,  in  fact,  perspective  lines  which 
carry  the  eye  back  from  the  foreground  into  the  middle  distance, 
and  still  further  away  into  the  far-reaching  distance  which  [is 
forming  the  background  of  your  picture. 

I have  said  nothing  about  the  composition  of  skies,  because 
the  rules  which  apply  to  the  landscape  will  apply  to  the  skies 
also  ; yet  the  student  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case 
of  precedent  the  sky  should  in  nearly  every  case  give  way  to 
the  landscape. 

There  are  many  things  that  I have  left  unsaid  respecting  the 
composition  of  landscapes  which  relate  to  its  evenness  of  distri- 
bution and  its  arrangement  to  make  it  fill  in  certain  shapes, 
and  also  of  the  abundant  poetry  to  other  compositions,  where 
figures  and  animals  are  introduced  ; and  of  course  we  cannot 
overlook  that  important  fact  that  a very  great  deal  of  the  success 
of  any  picture  depends  on  its  composition  aud  harmony  of  colour. 
But  time  will  not  allow  me  to  notice  these  points,  so  I must 
therefore  pass  on  to  composition  as  it  concerns  the  human 
figure. 

To  pose  a single  figure  in  anything  like  a beautiful  position 
the  artist  must  first  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  facial 
anatomy,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  at  once  determine  in  his  own 
mind  what  muscles  he  is  desirous  of  bringing  into  action,  and 
also  the  purpose  for  which  these  muscles  are  so  brought  into 
action. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  fi.xed,  rigid, 
and  generally  annoying  positions  that  the  early  Egyptians  posed 
their  figure.s  in  ; and  then  see  how  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
still  are  inclined  to  use  their  figures.  And  let  us  also  follow 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  their  endeavours  to  put  the  figure 
on  a proper  footing  as  regards  its  natural  beauties,  and  its  apti- 
tude for  ornamental  purposes;  and  after  passing  over  the  great 
decline  of  art,  aud  coming  again  to  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael,  we  will  rest  awhile  with  our  minds  bent  on  their 
beautiful  examples,  and  in  so  doing  we  find  ourselves  losing 
entirely  all  the  rigid  stiffness  which  the  Egylians  saw  in  the 
figure,  and  in  its  stead  we  come  upon  a grand  compo.sition  of 
curves,  as  it  were,  rolled  together  in  one  rich  and  over-powering 
monument,  which  has  been  rightly  termeil  the  lord  of  all 
creation. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  details  respecting  the  actual  posing  of  the  human  figure,  so 
I must  content  myself  by  advising  you  (and  this  I do  most 
strongly)  to  well  study  the  different  antique  figures  which  are 
the  very  embodiment  of  all  beautiful  forms,  and  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  your  own  mind  the  different  lines  of  beauty  which 
are  brought  about  by  one  limb  running  in  and  blending  with 
another ; observe  how  the  composition  of  one  lot  of  muscles 
strengthen  the  beauty  of  a corresponding  group  ; and  how 
Hivine  nature  has,  by  such  wonderful  power,  bestowed  upon  each 
one  of  us  her  most  beauteous  gift. 


C0msp0nhinr{. 

REGULATIONS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

Discussion  at  the  Camera  Club  To-night. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  yon  kindly  give  space  to  announce 
that  the  special  meeting  at  the  Camera  Club  last  Thursday, 
l!)th  April,  called  to  discuss  the  important  subject  of 
“ Regulations  for  Photographic  Exhibitions,”  stands  ad- 
journed to  Friday  next,  April  27th,  at  8 p.ni.,  to  complete 
the  consideration  of  the  matter.  All  interested  in  the 
discussion  are  invited  to  be  present. 

The  meeting  already  held  was  well  attended  by  leading 
members  of  London  societies,  and  full  particulars  ex- 
pressing the  opinions  of  provincial  societies  and  of  leading 
exhibitors  were  received. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  Rev.  Lambert’s 
address,  and  a full  report  of  the  discussion  and  letters 
received,  will  be  forwardeil  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  insert  them  in  the  News.  G.  Davison,  lion.  Sec. 

Camera  Club,  21,  Bedford  Street,  Charing  Cross,  April  24 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Debenham,  by  his  letter  in  your  last  issue, 
necessaiily  mounts  his  pedestal  and  poses  in  a dual 
capacity  as  the  champion  of  “ candour,”  and  for  “ those 
who  have  not  made  a study  of  optics.” 

His  position  is  not  enviable,  for,  from  the  point  of  can- 
dour, it  would  have  been  better,  had  Mr.  Debenham  in- 
tended to  apologise  for  his  mis-quotation,  to  have  done  so 
in  a more  graceful  manner ; he  appears  practically  to 
accuse  me  of  altering  the  sense  of  my  paper  since  it  was 
read,  by  the  insertion  of  what  he  calls  “qualifying  words,” 
thus  nullifying  the  apology,  and  charging  me  inferentially 
with,  at  least,  an  ungentlemanly  action.  Moreover,  he 
states  that  “the  argument  does  not  in  any  way  depend 
upon  any  admission  or  statement  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s,  but 
is  complete  in  itself.”  This  again  is  hardly  candid  when 
Mr.  Debenham  brings  the  mis-quotation  as  an  argument 
against  me. 

As  the  champion  of  “ those  who  have  not  made  a study 
of  optics”  it  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Debenham  does  not 
refute  (if  able  to  do  so)  one  single  word  of  my  previous 
letter,  containing  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  advan- 
tages absolutely  gained  in  the  particular  application  of 
lenses  possessing  positive  spherical  aberration  for  por- 
taiture.  In  fact,  the  only  point  of  demonstration  dwelt 
upon  by  Mr.  Debenham  in  his  last  two  communications  is 
one  that  supports  me  in  my  jirevious  .arguments,  viz., 
the  concentration  of  light  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle 
of  confusion  for  objects  more  distant  than  that  focussed 
for.  The  late  Mr.  Thom.as  Grubb,  on  whose  authority 
Mr.  Debenham  appears  to  rest,  distinctly  acknowledges 
this,  but  says,  .as  does  Mr.  Debenham,  that  “ the  antidote 
to  the  .advantage  will  be  found  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
focus,  &c.”  I pointed  out  clearly  in  my  last  letter  that 
the  practical  benefits  involved  in  the  tre.atment  of  this 
subject  can  only  be  discussed  from  the  stand[»oint  of  prac- 
tical utility  in  portraiture. 

I plainly  shewed  from  Mr.  Grubb’s  own  measurements 
that  the  .advantage  for  the  uncorrected  lens  is  not  rel.ativc 
but  .absolute  on  the  side  of  the  focus,  nearer  to  the  lens 
itself,  corresponding  with  points  in  the  object  more  distant 
than  the  point  focu.ssed  for,  and  also  that  the  advantage 
rests  with  the  uncorrected  lens  by  contrast  of  definition  at 
the  focal  plane  and  the  out-of-focus  planes  in  the  same 
direction.  Hence  there  is  clearly  a triple  advantage  for 
the  lens  possessing  outstanding  po.sitive  spherical  .aberra- 
tion. 

1st.  Greater  concentration  of  the  central  r.ays  for  more 
distiint  objects,  as  acknowletlged  both  by  Mr.  Debenham 
and  Mr.  Grubb. 
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2ml.  Ab.solute  gain  in  diameters  of  the  circles  of  least 
confusion,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Grubb. 

3rd.  The  enormous  gain  as  regards  contrast  in  definition, 
as  shown  in  my  last  letter — viz.,  a difference  of  only  114 
measured  parts  as  against  190  in  the  corrected  lens. 

My  claims  for  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  lens  in 
question  c;innot  fairly  be  refuted  by  Mr.  Debenham  or  any 
other  photographer  ; and  they  are  founded  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  chiefly  and  almost  entirely  the  better  definition 
of  planes  beyond  the  point  focussed  upon  that  we  are  aiming 
at,  neglecting  as  far  as  possible  the  question  of  foreground, 
where  the  disadvantageous  conditions  would  appear. 
And  so  I would  .say  to  Mr.  Debenham  very  distinctly  tluit  I 
have  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  ordinary  intellect  that 
my  late  father  did  introduce,  in  his  patent  portrait  lens,  an 
instrument  that  gave  better  definition  in  the  out-of -focus 
planes  involved  in  producing  a portrait  at  the  sacrifice  of 
sharpness  at  the  main  focus;  and  now  call  upon  Mr.  Deben- 
ham to  have  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  wrong. 

My  previous  letter  dealt  with  the  case  of  an  equal 
amount  of  depth  of  focus,  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
point  focussed  for,  and  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  late 
Mr,  Grubb  sustained  the  grounds  of  his  objections  to 
the  introduction  of  positive  sphericiil  aberration  from  the 
standpoint  of  circles  of  least  confusiou  when  the  average 
of  the  limiting  circles.  w;is  measured.  This,  however,  is 
not  requisite  in  ))ractieal  working,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  view  of  the  question  was  quite  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Grubb,  for  in  the  same  volume  as  the  paper  referred 
to  appears,  there  is  another  (April  12,  1867)  on  “ Produc- 
ing Diffusion  of  Focus  in  Photographic  Images,  &c.” 
In  this  Mr.  Grubb  inclines  to  favouring  the  perfectly- 
corrected  lens  when  “the  character  of  the  indistinctness 
is  the  same  at  either  side  of  [r.e.,  within  and  beyond] 
the  focus”  ; for  he  afterwards  .says,  in  speaking  of  a lens 
possessing  positive  s])herical  aberration  “ in  rather  striking 
contrast,  &c.,  &c.,  the  character  of  the  indistinctness  is  in 
such  a case  quite  different  at  either  side  of  the  (juasi-focus.” 

It  is,  however,  as  before  stated,  the  advantageous 
character  of  the  indistinctness  produced  by  objects  beyond 
the  points  focussed  upon,  the  absolute  gain  in  definition, 
and  the  reduction  of  striking  contrast,  that  have  warranted 
my  late  father’s  invention  becoming  the  valuable  instru- 
ment it  has  proved. — Yours  faithfully, 

■T.  11.  Dallmeyer. 


Sir, — Surely  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day — after  twenty 
years— to  commence  theoretical  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  an  instrument  which,  during  that  period,  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  majority  of  photographers,  and  its 
qualities  practically  tested. 

As  for  myself,  I am  still  of  the  same  opinion  that  I 
submitted  to  my  readers  in  the  second  eilition  of  my 
“ Photographic  Manipulation,”  pp.  42  to  40. 

We  were  then,  and  we  are  now,  restricted  in  our  desires, 
whilst  arranging  a composition,  by  “ shallowness  of  focus.” 
Any  palliative  was  welcome,  since  a perfect  cure  was 
impossible.  Mr.  J.  II.  Dallmeyer  placed  in  our  hands  a 
power,  the  use  of  which  was  entirely  left  to  our  own  dis- 
cretion, but  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  decidedly 
ofiered  amelioration  and  artistic  results. 

The  shallow  line  of  extreme  sharpness,  which  was  in 
close  contact  with  blurred  forms,  became,  by  its  use, 
di.sseminated,  as  it  were,  and  a deeper  zone  of  moderate 
definition  replaced  it. 

I believe  that  result  was  pretty  generally  approved  of  ; 
otherwise,  how  to  account  for  the  sale  of  thousands  of 
the.se  instruments,  extending  over  so  lengthened  a period  ? 

Like  other  points  in  photography,  a grain  of  tangible 
and  visible  result  is  worth  a hecatomb  of  theoretical  dis- 
quisition. 

I have  no  interest  to  serve  in  writing  this.  I have  not 
seen  or  in  any  way  communicated  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Dallmeyer  since  the  matter  was  broached  ; but  I think,  as 


my  name  has  been  brought  into  the  discussion,  it  is  only 
right  to  give  my  opinion  respecting  it. — Yours  truly. 

Lake  Price. 


Sir, — I fear  your  readers  are  by  this  time  thoroughly 
weary  of  the  “diffusion  of  focus”  question,  important 
though  it  be.  But  I shall  be  glad  to  correct  an  error  of 
inadvertence.  My  phrase  (p.  226),  “ the  shorter  focus 
giving  a sharper  point  and  larger  halo,  while  the  longer 
one  gives  a smaller  halo  but  a less  distinct  point,”  should 
have  been  reversed.  It  is,  with  positive  aberration,  the 
longer  focus  which  gives  that  large  range  within  which 
the  image  retains  considerable  sharpness,  while  the  halo 
expands.  For  the  rest  we  must  agree  to  differ.  Mr. 
Debenham  maintains  that  the  sacrifice  of  sharpness  at  the 
focus  is  accompanied  by  a general  sacrifice  of  definition. 
There  I must  certainly  differ  from  him.  But  while  the 
gain  in  evenness  of  definition  resulting  from  softening  of 
the  true  focal  plane  seems  to  be  pretty  universally 
appreciated,  a gain  in  the  oul-of-focus  planes  is  really 
difficult  to  verify.  For  we  have,  as  it  were,  to  define 
“definition,”  that  we  may  compare  out-of- focus  planes  in 
aplauatic  lenses  with  planes  involving  equal  differences 
of  conjugate  foci  in  lenses  affected  with  aberration  ; and  in 
doing  so  to  oppose  that  clear  advantage  given  by  a little 
residual  aberration  ; that  some  rays  may  then  cross  their 
axis  at  the  image,  with  the  apparent  disadvantage  that 
others  wander  further  than  they  would  have  done  if 
aberration  were  corrected.  The  disadvantage  seems  to  me 
rather  apparent  than  real,  because  as  these  more 
extensive  wanderings  appear  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
softening  halo  round  a fairly  defined  centre,  their 
effect  is  rather  to  weaken  the  shadows  than 

to  confuse  the  lights,  and  the  resulting  image  appears 
softer,  yet  to  have  more  detail.  As  to  whether  this  effect 
is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred,  not  only  may  tastes  differ, 
but  circumstances  alter  cases.  And  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s 
special  claim  was,  that  with  his  lenses,  the  operator  can  use 
his  judgment  by  only  introducing  aberration  when  he 
pleases,  and  as  he  pleases.  If  there  should  be  in  the 
market  a lens  of  Petzval’s  in  which  aberration  may  be 
similarly  introduced,  at  the  same  time  flattening  the  field, 
I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Debenham  that  it  might  be  a 
valuable  improvement,  and  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
compare  its  effects  with  Dallmeyer’s  lenses.  But  I fear  it 
will  be  found  practically  impossible  to  combine  all  these 
advantages — restoring  perfect  definition  at  will.  For  in 
the  Petzval  lenses,  not  only  are  the  curves  shallower,  but 
the  rays  are  not  nearly  so  intensely  convergent  when  they 
emerge  from  the  penultimate  lens  as  in  Dallmeyer’s  com- 
binations, which  are  evidently  expressly  so  arranged,  that 
a small  .separatiou  of  the  lenses  may  produce  a maximum 
effect  on  the  aberration,  without  sensibly  disturbing  the 
balance  of  dispersion.  To  permanently  sacrifice  some 
definition  for  the  sake  of  flatness  of  field,  as  well  as 
increa.sed  softne.ss  and  evenness  in  portraiture,  is  another 
matter.  If  Mr.  Debenham  thinks  there  is  any  plan  of  the 
kind  worth  practical  attention,  I cannot  but  sympathise. 
If  successfully,  it  will  be  one  more  power. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  AV.  II.  Wheeler. 


|)rocccfbmgs  of 

PlIOTOQRAPlIIC  SOCIBTY  OF  Grf„VT  BRITAIN. 

The  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  24th  inst.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  W.  Bedford. 

The  atteution  of  members  was  directed  to  the  International 
Photographic  Kxhibition  to  be  held  at  Vienna  in  September  and 
October  next.  Prospectuses  of  the  Photographic  Convention 
and  the  Photographic  Benevolent  Association  were  also  dis- 
tributed. 

Some  lantern  slides  of  the  interior  of  a coal  mine,  sent  by 
A.  Sopwith,  were  shown  on  the  screen,  and  a letter  was  read 
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describing  the  manner  in  which  the  negatives  had  been  taken. 
Strands  of  magnesium  wire  had  been  used,  fitted  in 
front  of  tin  reflectors  of  parabolic  form.  Several  such 
sources  of  light  were  used  in  order  to  throw  the  light  more 
equally  into  what  would  otherwise  have  been  masses  of  shadow 
without  detail.  The  subjects  illustrated  the  toilers  at  different 
parts  of  their  work. 

W.  E.  DEBKNHa.M  mentioned  having  many  years  since  photo- 
graphed the  interior  of  a mins  with  magnesium  wire,  bundles  of 
which  had  been  inserted  into  pieces  of  clay  stuck  on  to  curved 
sheets  of  tin  plats.  Collodion  being  then  in  use,  of  course 
much  more  magnesium  was  required  than  would  now  be  wanted 
with  gelatine  plates.  As  it  was  not  desired  to  throw  the  illumi- 
nation on  to  points  merely,  and  as  the  source  of  illumination 
was  not  itself  a point,  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
necessity  for  making  the  curve  of  the  tin  parabolic. 

Arnold  Swli.er,  when  photographing  the  interior  of  chalk 
cuttings  some  years  ago,  h.vl  used  magnesium  wire  burned 
in  glass  jars  of  oxygen.  In  this  case  the  space  in  which  he  had 
worked  was  so  confined,  that  if  the  magnesium  had  been  burned 
in  the  air,  after  one  picture  had  been  taken  the  fumes  would 
have  prevented  another  exposure  being  made  for  some  consider- 
able time. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson  showed  a whirling  apparatus  for  use  when 
coating  metal  plates  with  albumen  or  gelatine  for  transfer  pro- 
cesses on  zinc.  The  app.\ratus  consisted  of  two  boards  hinged 
together  at  one  end,  and  furnished  near  the  other  end  with  a row 
of  wire  pegs.  The  plate  was  placed  between  the  boards,  and  held 
in  place  by  the  pegs.  An  elastic  band  held  the  boards  together, 
and  the  hinged  end  was  attached  to  an  ordinary  carpenter’s  stock. 
The  centre  of  the  stock  was  taken  in  one  hand,  and  a whirling 
rotary  motion  given  to  the  whole.  The  i>late  being  held  face 
downwards  dried  free  from  dust,  and  the  time  required  was  only 
about  fifteen  seconds  for  an  albumen  coating,  or  thirty  seconds 
in  the  case  of  bitumen. 

W.  Engl.vnd  showed  some  photo-lithographs  from  etchings, 
also  one  of  the  negatives  th.at  had  been  used.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  any  amount  of  density,  using  rapid  gelatine 
chloride  plates,  and  developing  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

W.  T.  WiLKtN.sON  said  that  density  was  not  so  important  as 
perfect  clearness  of  shadow.  The  way  to  judge  whether  a nega- 
tive was  fit  for  a line  transfer  process  was  not  to  look  at  it 
against  the  light  in  the  usual  way,  but  to  lay  it  on  a sheet  of 
white  pafx>r,  and  see  if  the  lines  were  quite  free  from  deposit. 
Any  intensifying  process  was  bad,  as  it  was  sure  to  clog  the 
lines. 

C.  WuiTiNQ  showed  an  instantaneous  shutter  in  which  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  aperture  were  achieved  by  a blind 
passing  over  a roller.  He  considered  it  important  that  there  was 
only  one  continuous  motion,  so  that  any  jarring  would  only 
take  place  at  the  completio  n of  the  exposure. 

The  Chairman  had  used  a somewhat  similar  shutter  made  by 
Dallmeyer. 

A Member  had  found  a shutter  on  the  rolling  blind  principle, 
which  he  had  used  some  seven  years  since,  work  more  satis- 
factorily than  any  other  instantaneous  shutter  that  he  had  tried. 

T.  S.VMUBLS  showed  a changing  box  for  twelve  1-1  plates,  to 
be  used  as  a dark  slide  on  the  camera  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
last  exhibition  of  the  Society.  He  said,  that  the  only  opening 
was  that  of  the  front  into  the  camera  itself,  and  this  gave  great 
security  against  the  admission  of  light,  and  consequent  fogging 
of  the  plate.  The  plates  were  contained  in  light  brass  frames, 
which  were  shifted  after  exposure  from  the  front  to  the  back 
of  the  box,  by  being  taken  hold  of  through  the  substance  of  a 
bag  of  black  opaque  material.  This  bag  being  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  frames,  and  held  in  place  by  a door  or  lid,  formed  a 
capital  packing. 

A Member  enquired  whether  it  was  not  objectionable  to  add 
so  much  weight  to  the  camera  when  in  use ; and 

T.  Samuels  replied  th.at  he  considered  it  advantageous,  as 
steadying  the  camera.  He  preferrerl  to  make  the  camera  itself 
as  light  as  he  could,  and  to  put  the  weight  thus  saved  into  the 
lens.  The  top  of  the  tripod  also  should  be  large. 

W.  England  agreed  that  it  was  a good  plan  to  have  the  top  of 
the  stand  large. 

T.  Samuels  further  said  that  he  kept  the  screw  which  held 
the  camera  to  the  stand,  screwed  into  the  camera,  and  did  not 
take  it  out,  but  had  a slot  cut  in  the  tripod  top  through  which 
the  head  of  the  screw  was  passed ; then  it  was  slipjied  to  the 
centre  and  tightened. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson  mentioned  that  he  had  been  much  pleased 


with  the  method  of  stripping  gelatine  films  from  the  glass,  re- 
cently described  by  H.  J.  Burton.  The  plate  was  coated  with 
thick  collodion,  and  as  soon  as  set,  immersed  in  a solution  of  one 
drachm  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  used  in  a 
papkr  mac/U  duh.  The  fdm  very  soon  left  the  plate,  and  was 
then  hung  up  to  dry. 

A.  CowEN  said  that  that  was  Plener’s  plan. 

Various  votes  of  thanks  were  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and 
declared  to  be  carried,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


London  and  Provincial  PnoTOGBAPurc  As.sociation. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  hehl  on  the  19th  iust.';  C.  II. 
Cooke  occupied  the  chair. 

Two  bromide  print  were  shown  by  Q.  T.  Grammer  from  the 
same  negative,  printed  about  C to  8 inches  from  an  oil  lamp. 
The  reversed  print  had  been  printed  with  the  non-coated  side 
next  to  the  film  of  the  negative  by  accident.  The  second 
print  was  from  the  proper  side  of  the  paper.  Both  were  good 
pictures. 

A.  Cowan  advocated  using  a well-restrained  developer  and  long 
exposures  for  bromide  printing. 

A.  Haddon  exhibited  some  results  of  Capt.  Pizzighelli’s  new 
platinotype  process.  He  had  found  the  printing  to  be  exceed- 
ingly slow,  from  ten  to  twelve  times  longer  than  the  ordiuarj- 
platinotype  paper.  He  had  produced  a sepia  tone  by  using 
bichloride  of  mercury  ; he  sensitized  the  paper  with  a sponge. 

The  CiiAiRM.vN  considered  the  results  very  fine  ; this  opinion 
was  expre.ssed  by  other  members. 

W.  H.  Harrison  had  given  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
working  of  sodio  ferric  oxalate  processes  ; the  chief  objections 
at  present  was  slow  printing,  which,  in  dull  weather,  would  mili- 
tate ag.ainst  its  employment. 

L.  Medland  exhibited  one  of  Newman’s  shutters,  to  which 
the  maker  had  recently  added  a compensating  balance  to  pre- 
vent a perceptible  shake  which  had  been  found  to  exist ; the 
shutter  would  now  give  exposures  of  yjg  of  a second. 


North  London  BiiOTOCRArHic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  w.as  held  at  Myddletou  Hall,  Islington,  on 
April  17,  A.  Mackie  occupying  the  chair  till  the  arrival  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Fenwick  was  elected  a member. 

Messrs.  Clifton,  Coventon,  and  Hiscock,  were  appointed  as  a 
deputation  to  express  the  views  of  the  members  on  the  question 
of  the  management  of  photographic  exhibitions  at  a representa- 
tive meeting  convened  by  the  Camera  Club  for  that  purpose. 

F.  W.  Hart  showed  some  excellent  flash-light  interiors  taken 
by  Mr.  Taverner  ; in  one  of  the  examples  three  lamps  had  been 
used,  in  the  other  only  one. 

The  President  showed  some  remarkable  instantaneous  pictures 
by  Mr.  Stettinius,  a Cincinnati  amateur  ; one  of  these,  showing 
a two  and  a half  inch  figure  of  a diver  in  mid  air,  attracting  much 
attention. 

AV.  Bishop  exhibited  specimens  of  the  transferotype  process  on 
opal. 

Rev.  E.  Healey  showed  specimen  negatives  on  Fry’s  films,  and 
called  special  attention  to  their  toughness  of  elasticity. 

E.  Clifton  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Early  History  of  Photo- 
graphy on  Glass.” 

The  President  said  that  the  paper  they  had  just  heard  was 
very  interesting,  and  was,  moreover,  a very  appropriate  one  to 
read  in  that  room,  for  in  time  gone  by  many  good  processes  had 
been  brought  forward  on  that  spot  by  the  o’d  Society.  In  this 
connexion  he  particularly  recollected  a modification  of  the 
collodio-albumen  process  introduced  by  Dr.  Ryley,  and  known 
.as  the  hot  water  process.  It  was  very  simple,  and  he  would 
recommend  any  who  still  dabbled  in  both  processes  to  give  it  a 
trial.  The  plate  only  required  sensitising  in  the  ordinary  way, 
washing,  and  treating  with  a solution  made  thus  : — 

Albumen  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

AA’ater  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces 

Liquid  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  drops 

The  plate  was  slightly  drained,  and  dropped  into  boiling  water  ; 
it  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  heat  of  the  plate  rapidly 
dried  it.  The  jjrocess  was  excellent  for  trans|>arencies,  and,  al- 
though originally  devised  for  acid  pyro  development,  worked 
excellently  and  much  more  quickly  with  the  ordinai-y  alkaline 
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developer.  In  the  plain  albumen  process,  much  greater  rapidity 
than  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clifton  could  be  obtained  if  the  film 
was  kept  permeable  with  honey  or  the  like. 

Rev.  E.  Hkaly  showed  two  negatives  taken  in  1857  on  Hill 
Norris  plates.  He  said  that  9 by  7 plates  then  cost  a quinea  a 
dozen.  He  showed  a number  of  old  collodion  negatives,  and 
pointed  out  the  different  colour  of  images  obtained  with  difierent 
makes  of  collodion. 

J.  B.  P.vYNE  (of  Newcastle -on-Tyne)  said  that  it  might  sur- 
prise many  present  to  hear  that  there  was  still  a very  large  demand 
for  collodion.  It  was,  however,  mostly  used  for  copying  and  for 
export.  Collodion  was  very  rarely  sold  by  his  firm  (Mawson  and 
Swan]  in  less  than  Winchesters  or  gallons.  He  was  very  glad  to 
have  heard  credit  given  to  Daguerre  for  his  earlier  researches. 
Modern  photographers  were  rather  apt  to  forget  the  man  who 
first  gave  the  world  a practical  process  for  obtaining  photographic 
portraits. 

W.  J.  Pearce  gave  some  interesting  details  of  a case  in  which 
Daguerre’s  English  patent  was  successfully  contested  by  a Ply- 
mouth photographer. 

11.  L.  Allen  and  J.  Oakley  exhibited  well-preserved  specimens 
of  collodion  positive  portraits,  and  a discussion  was  commenced 
on  this  process.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was, 
howeve’",  decided  to  adjourn  the  discussion  till  the  next  meeting, 
on  May  1st,  when  F.  W.  H.art  promised  to  demonstrate  the 
taking  and  finishing  of  positive  collodion  portraits  on  glass  by 
the  magnesium  light. 


Dukinfikld  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  April  17th, 
J.  T.  Lees  in  the  chair.  The  rules  were  discussed  and  adopted, 
and  the  following  officers  were  then  elected  : — 

Frcskhnt — John  Ashworth. 

Vice-PresidenU—  3 . Hall  F.rooks,  T.  Hodgett  Gordon,  B.A., 
and  John  T.  Lees. 

Hon.  Treasurer — Harrison  Veevers,  C.R. 

Hon.  Secretary — W.  H.  Shirley,  Commercial  Buildings, 
Dukinfield. 

Committee — W.  Jenkinson,  G.  Robinson,  J.  Leech,  J.  T. 
Lambert,  C.  W.  Thompson,  and  J.  Wiuterbottom. 

Auditors — G.  H.  Dean,  and  J.  H.  Snowdon. 

It  was  decided  to  have  an  outdoor  excursion  to  Romiley  on 
the  28th  April.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
each  month  at  7'30  p.m. 


Southport  Photooraphic  Society. 

A PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  inst , in  the  rooms  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  W.  Marsden  occupied 
the  chair.  There  was  a good  attendance  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur photographers. 

The  CHA1R.MAN  explained  that  a small  but  succes.sful  society, 
in  connection  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  had  been  iu  existence  for  some 
time,  but  it  having  been  repeatedly  brought  to  their  notice  that 
a p\iblic  society  was  an  acknowledged  want,  there  being  a great 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  district  who  practise  the 
art,  and,  judging  from  the  interest  manifested  by  those  to  whom 
it  had  been  mentioned  that  such  a society  would  be  successful, 
they  had  called  a meeting  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming 
a Photographic  Society  for  Southport. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a 
society,  open  to  ladies  and  gentlemen,  professional  or  amateur, 
be  formed,  and  that  the  subscription  be  five  shilliugs  per  annum, 
and  that  it  shall  meet  every  four  weeks  on  Monday  evenings. 
The  following  ofiScers  were  elected  : — 

President — Benjamin  Wyles. 

Vice- PrcsUlcnts — Dr.  Monk  and  E.  S.  Harper. 

Treasurer — H.  J.  Heaton. 

Secretary — \V.  Marsden,  35a,  Ar’jour  Street. 

Assistant  Secretary — Albert  Bedford. 

Council — B.  Boothroyd,  J.  B.  Walker,  D.  G.  Wilkinson,  J.  S. 
Dicken,  and  T.  Peach. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  it  take  over  the  effects  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Photographic  Society  at  the  price  paid  for  them.  It  is  intended 
to  have  a dark  room  in  connection  with  the  Society,  which  shall 
be  also  available  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  town  at  a small 
charge. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  May  7th,  when  the 
President  will  give  an  inaugural  address  dealing  with  the  best 
conditions  for  succes.sful  landscape  photography. 


in  tfec  Stubio. 

Science  and  Art. — A correspondent  of  the  Scientific  Newt 
says  : — “ A contemporary  of  yours  makes  the  following  attempt  to 
confuse  science  and  art.  He  says  : — ‘The  line  of  separation 
between  science  and  art  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A student 
who  draws  a carved  mantelpiece  at  a distance  of  twelve  feet  is 
an  art  student ; the  youth  who  walks  up  to  it  and  draws  it  by 
measurement  is  a science  student.  The  student  who  critically 
examines  the  skeleton  in  the  art  school,  preparatory  to  drawing 
from  the  life,  is  an  art  student ; but  he  who  studies  it  as  the 
framework  of  the  living  form,  with  bones,  muscles,  and  tissues, 
and  whose  powers  of  drawing  at  best  will  result  only  in  a feeble 
sketch,  is  a student  in  the  science  subject  of  physiology.’  I 
would  say  that  science  has  no  concern  with  carved  mantelpieces. 
Further,  the  man  who  studies  skeletons  is  a morphologist,  not  a 
physiologist.  He  does  not  necessarily  make  a feeble  sketch,  or 
any  kind  of  sketch  of  his  specimens.  If  he  does  so  it  is  merely 
something  collateral  and  incidental,  not  hLs  primary  object.  It 
is  a pity  that  your  contemporary  has  not  met  with  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  science  and  art  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.  ‘Science,’ he  writes,  ‘sees  phenomena,  records  them, 
traces  their  laws,  and  questions  nature,  her  sole  object  being 
truth.  Where  completely  successful  she  attains  prevision.  Art, 
on  the  contrary,  seeks  to  produce,  to  modify,  or  to  destroy.  Her 
sphere  is  action.  She  aims  at  power  and  enjoyment,  and  when 
completely  successful  she  creates.’  ” 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  May  2nd 
will  be  “ The  Restoration  of  Photographs.” 


Comspnii^nts. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  b loks  for  reviev,  should 
besent  unler  cover  an  I addressed.  “ Tue  Editor,  Puotoukvpkic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisemonts  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  " Pipsa  and  Cabteb,  Piiotoobsphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

W.  R.  Kennan. — The  details  of  the  collodio-albumen  process  are 
I to  be  found  in  back  volumes  of  the  Photographic  News,  and 
in  a pamphlet  published  by  Mudd,  of  Manchester. 

Inkosicas. — Any  optician  can  construct  such  a lens  for  you,  but 
we  do  not  sec  what  will  be  the  advantage  of  having  it  made. 

E.  D. — If  sent,  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  ordinary  course.  The 
communication  regarding  the  advertisement  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  publishers. 

G.  C.— 1.  Back  the  plate  with  Brunswick  black.  2.  An  objective 
of  the  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  type  answers  well.  3. 
Contact  printing,  whenever  a copy  of  the  same  size  is  required. 
4.  You  can  obtain  everything  in  New  York,  from  Anthony  and  Co., 
or  the  Scovill  Company. 

F.  H.  B. — Thanks  for  the  newspaper  cutting,  which  is  drivel  of 
such  a low  type  as  hardly  to  be  worth  quoting,  even  on  the  chance 
of  raising  a smile. 

Tyro. — 1.  Take  the  ordinary  plates,  and  be  careful  to  guard 
against  over-exposure,  as  one  accustomed  to  a Northern  county  is 
almost  certain  to  under-cstimato  the  intensity  of  the  light.  2. 
To  obtain  more  equally  sharp  definilion  all  over  the  plate.  3. 
Not  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  often  a convenience  to  use  it. 

J.  R.  B. — 1.  yie  think  you  cannot  do  it  legally,  but  it  is  a very  rare 
thing  for  the  law  to  be  enforced.  2.  I'be'  above  remark  only 
applies  to  poisons. 

Reader. — A mixture  of  starch  paste  and  lamp  black,  applied  with 
a small  piece  of  sponge,  answers  well.  Avoid  using  too  much. 

C.  R.— Even  though  you  may  bo  content  to  rest  your  reputation  on 
the  sending  out  of  gelatino-bromido  prints,  you  may  as  well 
leave  them  in  the  hypo  longer,  and  wash  them  thoroughly. 
Those  you  send  are  neither  fixed  nor  washed. 

O.  Bunn. — The  illustrations  are,  we  believe,  lithographs,  being 
doubtless  drawn  on  the  stones  by  an  artist.  Blocks  by  thi 
Meisenbach Company,  orby  the  Photo.  Printing  Co.,  of  62,  Basing- 
hall  Street,  will,  if  carefully  printed,  give  satisfactory  results. 
Your  enclosure  his  been  le.postod  to  you. 
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BUBSOKIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly...  7s.  8d.  j Quarterly  ...  3s.  l#d 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  j Half-Yearly...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
To  India  (Yearly) 19s.  6d, 
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ACCIDENTAL  DESTEUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

An  Important  Legal  Point  Raised. 

It  is  often  a subject  of  anxiety  with  photographers  how 
to  get  the  subsidiary  work  done,  by  which  we  mean  re- 
touching, printing,  enlarging,  &c.  So  great  is  the  anxiety 
as  to  the  preservation  of  negatives  when  out  of  the  pro- 
prietor’s hands,  that  the  practice  of  sending  out  negatives 
even  for  retouching  has  been  almost  abandoned,  and  out- 
door retouchers  are  feeling  the  loss  of  the  work. 

It  is,  however,absolutely  necessary,  when  a large  number 
of  priuts  is  desired,  to  get  these  done  outside,  and  especially 
when  the  staff  of  printers  is  not  equal  to  the  production  of 
the  various  styles  and  methods  in  vogue. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  behoves  photographers, 
no  less  than  printers,  to  be  especially  careful  that  the 
negative  is  not  injured  while  away  from  the  studio.  An 
interesting  law  case,  in  which  the  question  of  liability  for 
damage  to  a negative  was  decided,  has  just  been  tried  at 
Wandsworth  County  Court.  We  append  report. 
Wandsworth  County  Court,  Tuesday,  1st  May,  1888. 

Debenham  and  Gabell  v.  Morgan  and  Kidd. 

Before  His  Honour  Judge  Holroyd. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Messrs.  Debenham  and 
Gabell,  of  158,  Regent  Street,  Photographers,  against 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  proprietors  of  the  Argentic 
Gelatino-Bromide  Works,  Kew  Foot  Road,  Richmond,  to 
recover  damages  for  the  breakage  of  a negative  photograph 
entrusted  to  the  defendants  by  the  plaintiffs  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  by  their  process.  Mr.  F.  Safford, 
instructed  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Debenham,  of  35,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Holborn,  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Spokes,  instructed  by  Mr.  Montague  Hawkins,  of  115, 
Leadenhall  Street,  for  the  defendants.  The  case  had  been 
intended  for  trial  by  a jury,  but,  by  consent  of  the  parties, 
the  jury  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  case  heard  by  the 
Judge  alone. 

It  appeared  that,  in  November  last,  the  plaintiffs  took  a 
Jubilee  group,  10  by  15,  representing  130  workpeople  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs  Brooks  Bros.,  Rathbone  Place,  of 
which  a gross  of  copies  were  ordered  at  3s.  each.  The 
plaintiffs  printed  four-and-a-half  dozen,  and  sent  the  nega- 
tive on  January  last  to  the  defendants,  requesting  a proof. 
The  negative  was  sent  packed,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  defendants,  in  a cardboard  box,  by  Parcels  Post.  It  was 
returned  on  Jan.  26th,  wrapped  in  paper  only,  by  a mes- 
senger in  the  employ  of  the  defendants,  and  had  been 
broken  on  the  way.  The  plaintiffs  afterwards  took  a 
negative  from  one  of  the  prints,  and  supplied  four-and-a- 
half  dozen  more  from  this,  but  the  customers  declined  to 
complete  the  order,  being  dissatisfied  with  these. 

The  action  was  therefore  brought  to  recover  £o  8s.  for 
the  loss  of  the  three  dozen  prints,  and  £5  5s.  the  value  of 
the  negative. 


Counsel,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  the  facts,  and  read 
some  letters  from  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiff  and  their 
solicitor,  a correspondence  having  taken  place  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings.  In  one  of  these 
the  defendants  said,  in  reply  to  the, plaintiffs’  solicitor  : 
“ We  cannot  admit  there  was  any  negligence  on  our 
oart  while  we  had  care  of  this  negative  ; on  the  contrary, 
it  was  treated  with  every  care  while  on  these  premises, 
and  with  more  than  usual  care  when  being  returned,  as 
it  was  sent  by  hand  instead  of  being  despatched  like  the 
majority  of  negatives,  to  take  its  chance  by  post  or 
carrier.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  our  manager  should 
have  had  an  accident  with  it  on  his  way  to  your  clients’  pre- 
mises ; but  the  accident  was  such  as  might  occur  to  a 
careful  person.  The  negative  was  sent  home  on  an  ex- 
ceptionally windy  day,  and  as  our  messenger  came  from 
the  railway  station  carrying  the  negative  in  his  hand,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  a print  he  was  carrying  under 
his  arm  against  the  negative  and  cracked  it.  In  spite  of 
this  occurrence  we  consider  we  were  returning  the  negative 
in  a safer  way  than  by  post  or  carrier.  We  cannot 
imagine  any  safer  plan  of  returning  a negative  than  by 
sending  it  by  hand  by  our  own  experienced  messenger. 
A photographic  negative  is  an  extremely  fragile  thing, 
and  considerable  value  is  sometimes  set  on  these.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  we  have  pass  through  our  hands, 
and  the  risk  of  damage,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
for  us  to  carry  on  our  business  if  responsible  for  accidental 
damage.  In  our  price  list,  copy  of  which  we  enclose,  you 
will  see  we  refuse  any  responsiblity  of  the  kind,  and  our 
customers  send  us  their  negatives  with  this  understanding. 
We  must,  therefore,  while  greatly  regretting  the  accident, 
decline  to  enter  into  any  question  of  compensation.” 

Mrs.  Gabell  deposed  that  she  had  sent  the  negative  to 
the  defend.aut  packed  in  a cardboard  box,  and  it  was 
returned  with  the  proof  on  26th  January,  broken  into 
several  pieces,  as  produced.  She  said  the  messenger  told 
her  he  could  not  help  it,  as  he  was  overloaded  with  parcels, 
and  dropped  the  negative ; and  either  this  or  something 
else  must  have  been  dropped.  She  stated  the  other  facts 
opened  by  Counsel,  and  was  cross-examined.  She  was 
asked  if  the  stains  on  the  negative,  and  which  showed  on 
the  print,  could  be  got  out,  and  was  of  opinion  this  could 
be  done  ; and  her  evidence  as  to  the  statement  of  the 
messenger  was  disputed. 

The  defendants’  counsel  called  several  witnesses,  among 
them  ISIr.  Kidd,  one  of  the  defendants,  to  prove  that  it 
was  customary  to  return  negatives  to  photographers  in  the 
way  described,  and  that  the  stains  referred  to  could  not  be 
removed,  so  that  the  prints  which  would  have  been  made 
from  the  negative  would  have  been  defective ; and  also 
sought  to  prove  that  a prospectus  or  price  list  with  the 
clause  referred  to  in  the  letter  had  been  sent  to  plaintiffs 
before  the  transaction. 
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His  Honour  held  that  the  defendants  were  not  protected 
or  exonerated  from  damages  resulting  from  such  an 
accident,  notwithstanding  the  paragraph  in  the  prospectus 
or  price  list,  and  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  ; damages 


SOME  CONTINENTAL  APPARATUS. 

Prigoe  and  Henschkel’s  adjustable  Instantaneous 
Shutter. 

This  shutter,  according  to  the  Photographische  Correspon- 
denz,  from  which  we  translate  the  following  de.scription,  is 
distinguished  by  its  great  speed,  entire  freedom  from 
jarring,  central  lighting  with  full  opening  of  the  objective, 
the  wide  limits  of  speed  to  which  it  may  be  adjusted  to 
work  (from  the  smaller  fraction  of  a secoiul  up  to  several 
minutes),  ease  of  manipulation,  and  convenience  of  form. 
A further  advantage  claimed  is,  that  although  set  for  a 
given  length  of  exposure,  this  may  be  sud<lenly  cut  short 
at  any  point  by  a second  pressure  on  the  india-rubber  ball 
which  starts  the  exposure,  so  that  in  case  of  movement  on 
the  p.art  of  the  subject,  or  a sudden  increase  of  brightness 
of  the  light,  the  operator’s  judgment  may  come  in  to 
supersede  the  first  formed  intention.  On  these  accounts 
the  shutter  should  be  universally  applicable  to  studio  as 
well  as  outdoor  work. 

The  shutter  is  most  advantageously  used  behind  the 


lens,  or  in  the  pi  ice  of  the  diaphragm.  Since  the  opening 
is  always  nearly  circular,  and  the  plates  of  metal  forming 


tlie  shutter  can  be  set  to  open  to  any  given  size,  the  use  of 
diaphragms  is  in  this  case  supertluous, 


The  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  cuts  and  description  : — 

To  set  the  shutter  open  foi  focussing,  the  arms  I and  II 
are  presseil  against  the  trigger  S.  When  focussed  the  arm 
III  is  also  brought  up  to  the  trigger,  and  the  shutter  is 
then  ready  to  be  released  by  a pressure  upon  the  india- 
rubber  ball. 

Setting  the  shutter  for  timed  exposures  is  accomplished 
by  turning  the  head  of  the  screw  D,  whereby  the  accom- 
panying index  E is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  along 
the  circumference  of  the  circular  plate.  The  shortest 
e.xposure  is  obtained  when  the  index  is  at  K,  and  the 
longest  when  it  is  farthest  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
longer  exposure  than  that  which  is  allowed  by  the  scale 
may  be  given  by  di.sconuecting  the  latter. 

Enlarging  Method  for  Amateurs. 

L’ Amateur  Photographe,  of  Paris,  has  an  article  on  a 
.simple  enlarging  method,  which  is  recommended  to  ama- 
teurs as  an  apparatus  that  can  be  installed  in  the  dark 
room  itself  at  a trifling  cost.  The  author  insists,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  necessary  to  assure  one’s  self  that 
there  are  no  chinks  in  the  walls  or  partitions  of  the  daik 
room  which  will  admit  white  light,  and  so  compromise 
the  success  of  the  operations.  In  order  to  render  the 
obscurity  more  complete,  all  the  squares  of  the  window 
iighting  the  laboratory  are  covered.  An  aperture  is  cut  in 
a wall  about  9 inches  by  12.  This  supposes  that  the 
largest  negative  from  which  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  is 
not  greater  than  about  half  an  inch  smaller  each  way  than 


t'le  above  dimensions.  This  .aperture  A B in  the  figure  is 
covered  outside  by  a stout  ground  glass  D,  and  must  face 
the  north. 

If  this  mode  of  proceeding  presents  too  gre.at  a difll- 
culty,  the  window  of  the  room  is  boarded  up,  leaving  a 
spare  of  suitable  dimensions,  in  which  the  coloured  glass 
of  the  laboratory  is  of  course  repl.ace<l  by  ground  glass. 

When  a north  .aspect  is  not  obtain.able,  there  must  be  a 
screen  placed  outside,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  ground 
glass  may  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

When  it  is  desired  to  operate  with  artificiMl  light  the 
partition  of  the  laboratory  is  pierced  with  an  opening 
leading  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  th.e  apparatus  is  other- 
wise arranged  as  for  daylight,  but  a i).araffin  lamp  is  placed 
at  a certain  distance  from  the  ground  glass,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a reflector  directed  towards  the  opening  A B. 
With  this  arr.angement  we  may  obtain  as  good  enlarge- 
ments as  by  daylight,  but  the  exposure  is  considerably 
prolonged. 

A board  C E,  two  feet  in  length  .and  ten  inches  broad, 
kept  horizontally  in  position  below  the  opening  A B,  by 
the  aid  of  a stay  F,  serves  to  sujiport  the  camera.  It  is 
ruled  across  with  lines  two-fifths  of  an  inch  apart,  strictly 
parallel  with  the  end  II  E. 

The  camera  consists  of  two  boards  united  by  an  ordi- 
nary bellows.  One  of  these  boards,  P,  has  a rectangular 
opening  into  which  fits  a set  of  carriers  for  the  differen 
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sized  plates  that  it  may  be  required  to  enlarge  from.  The 
other  board  R carries  the  lens,  which  is  mounted  upon  the 
camera  front,  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  used. 

Any  lens  will  serve,  but  a single  lens  suitably  stopped 
down  appears  to  give  the  best  results.  It  is  e.sseutially 
necessary  that  the  lens  should  cover  sharply  in  the  camera 
a plate  at  least  as  large  as  the  negative  to  be  en- 
larged. 

The  board  P is  held  in  place  in  the  sides  of  the  recess 
A B by  hooks  or  turnbuttons,  at  an  inch  or  two  distant 
from  the  ground  glass.  The  board  or  front  R is  free,  and 
moves  along  its  support,  guided  by  angle  pieces,  to  which 
are  attached  binding  screws,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  any 
desired  place.  On  a table  of  convenient  height  stands  a 
large  printing  frame,  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  the 
largest  size  that  it  is  intended  to  produce.  The  glass  of 
this  frame  must  be  free  from  air-bubbles  and  other  defects 
which  would  cause  blemishes  to  appear  upon  the  enlarge- 
ments. 

If  very  large  prints,  without  the  use  of  the  printing 
frame,  be  desired,  a smooth  drawing  board  may  be  em- 
ployed, on  which  is  fixed  white  paper  for  focussing  upon. 
The  pins  should  be  near  together  to  ensure  perfect  tension. 
The  centre  of  the  drawing  board  or  printing  frame  must 
be  opposite  to  and  level  with  the  opening  O of  the  lens. 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  distortion  of  the  image, 
that  the  negative  to  be  enlarged,  the  board  carrying  the 
lens,  and  the  paper,  should  be  rigorously  parallel. 

The  image  being  sharply  focussed,  a wooden  rule  I K is 
fixed  by  two  small  nails  on  to  the  table  in  contact  with 
the  front  of  the  pressure  frame.  This  rule  serves  to  show 
where  to  replace  the  frame,  when  the  paper  which 
has  been  used  for  focussing  purposes  is  removed,  and 
the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  paper  has  been  substi- 
tuted. 

To  ascertain  the  time  of  exposure,  it  is  well  to  place 
three  bands  of  sensitive  paper,  separated  by  short  inter- 
vals, in  the  printing  frame.  The  lens  is  then  uncovered, 
whilst  two  of  the  bands  are  shielded  from  the  light. 
After  (say)  ten  seconds,  the  light  is  allowed  to  fall  also 
upon  the  second  band,  and  after  twenty  seconds  upon  the 
third.  After  thirty  seconds  the  lens  is  covered,  and  the 
three  pieces  of  paper,  of  which  the  longest  band  has 
received  thirty  seconds’  exposure,  and  the  others  twenty 
and  ten  seconds  respectively,  are  developed.  After  this 
we  operate  with  the  whole  sheet,  and  the  indications 
which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  trial  bands  should  assure 
an  exact  result. 

If  it  is  desired  to  develop  prints  of  a size  larger  than 
that  for  which  dishes  are  at  hand,  it  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner  : A sheet  of  glass  of  the  desired 
size  is  taken,  and  being  thoroughly  wetted  under  the  tap 
the  back  of  the  sensitive  paper  is  laid  upon  it  and  rapidly 
adheres  thereto.  The  other  side  of  the  paper  is  then 
wetted,  and  the  developing  solution  applied  with  a large 
badger  brush.  The  solution  must  be  spread  rapidly,and  air- 
bubbles  chased  away.  This  application  is  continued  until 
development  is  complete,  any  excess  of  liquid  being 
received  in  a cup  and  reapplied.  With  a smaller  brush 
moistened  with  a 20  per  cent  bromide  solution,  any  parts 
of  the  image  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  back  may  be 
restrained,  and  much  harmony  thereby  imparted  to  the 
proofs. 

All  the  solutions  necessary  for  fixing  and  development 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  with  brushes  distin- 
guished by  marks,  so  as  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 
Finally,  the  print  has  a lengthened  washing  under  the 
tap. 


THE  NITRIC  OXIDE  AND  CARBON  DISULPHIDE 
LIGHT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Club,  Ohio,  December  Gth, 
1887,  Professor  Bolton  gave  a demonstration  of  the  light 
obtained  by  the  well-known  method  of  burning  nitric  oxide 


and  carbon  disulphide.  The  things  needed  are  some 
metallic  copper,  nitric  acid,  and  carbon  disulphide;  an 
8-ounce  wide  mouth  bottle  ; a 2- quart  jar,  with  very  wide 
neck  ground  on  the  edge  ; an  8 by  10  or  larger  tray  half- 
filled  with  water  ; about  glass  tube  ; thistle  funnel,  and  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing.  Through  the  cork  of  the  bottle 
pass  the  thistle  funnel  to  within  ^ inch  of  the  bottom. 
Also  pass  the  small  end  of  the  bent  tube  through  the  cork 
only  ; now  place  two  or  more  ounces  of  scrap  copper  in  the 
bottle,  insert  the  cork,  place  the  free  end  of  the  rubber 
tubing  under  the  jar,  which  has  been  filled  with  water, 
and  inverted  in  the  tray,  a piece  of  j)late  glass  having  been 
placed  over  the  jar  after  filling,  the  other  end  of  the 
tubing  having  previously  been  attached  to  the  bent  tube. 

Now,  pour  a mixture  of  nitric  acid  1 ounce,  water  1 dram 
through  the  thistle  funnel ; gas  begins  to  evolve,  passes 
over  the  bent  tube,  and  displaces  the  water  in  the  jar. 
When  full,  place  the  jar  in  an  erect  position,  carefully 
keeping  the  glass  plate  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar. 
Having  filled  a 30-minim  pipette  with  carbon  disulphide, 
slide  the  glass  plate  from  the  jar  sufficiently,  and  inject 
its  contents  into  the  jar.  The  jar  may  then  be  shaken 
for  a few  minutes.  It  is  now  ready  for  ignition. 
Light  a match,  remove  cover,  and  ignite  the  gas 
quickly. 

The  following  is  Professor  Rusk’s  report  on  the  gas  flash 
light  for  portraiture  : — “ There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
actinic  power  of  the  new  nitric  oxygen  light,  but  some  ex- 
perimenting will  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  practical  form 
for  first-class  portraiture.  My  best  results  were  secured  in 
the  following  manner.  The  light  was  placed  about  12 
feet  from  the  subject  at  an  angle  of  45“  to  the  side,  and 
also  elevation.  Tissue  screen  one  foot  from  light,  and  a 
mirror  for  side  reflector  which  had  been  previously  ad- 
justed by  using  a lamp  as  source  of  illumination,  the 
jar  of  gas  taking  the  place  of  the  lamp ; ignite  with  a 
match,  taking  care  not  to  hold  the  hand  over  the  jar.  A 
two-quart  jar  gives  fully  exposed  plates  by  the  method,  a 
whole  portrait  lens  being  used. 

o 

A TYPICAL  LAW  CASE  AFFECTING  PHOTO. 
GRAPHERS. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a photographer  is  em- 
ployed to  do  exceptionally  difficult  work,  or  ordinary  work 
under  specially  unfavourable  conditions,  and  that  the 
customer  refuses  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  result  not 
being  to  his  satisfaction. 

An  instance  of  this  sort  is  thus  reported  in  the  Pembroke 
Dock  and  Tenby  Gazette,  of  April  19th  last. 

“ Claim  for  Photos. — R Symmonds,  Tenby,  v.  Major 
Birtwhistle,  Saundersfoot. — The  claim  was  for  £2  2s.,  for 
photographing  a grou])  of  dogs.  Plaintiff  stated  that  he 
was  instructed  to  go  to  Saundersfoot  to  photo  the  dogs, 
which  he  did,  but  had  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  position.  Defendant  maintained  that  he  had 
trained  the  dogs  properly  for  the  Norwich  Show,  but  plain- 
tiff would  insist  in  shifting  them  about.  They  were  not 
correct  negatives,  as  black  and  white  dogs  are  shown, 
whereas  his  dogs  were  entirely  black.  He  offered  to  pay 
for  plaintiff  going  to  Saundersfoot,  but  would  not  pay 
2s.  for  such  pictures.  The  pictures  were  put  in,  and 
His  Honour  pointed  out  to  plaintiff  that  the  dogs  were 
plainly  black  and  white.  Plaintiff  explained  that  the 
cause  of  that  was  due  to  the  sun  striking  through  the  trees 
where  he  took  them.  His  Honour  said  that  it  was  open 
to  anyone  to  reject  a photo  if  it  is  not  correct,  and 
gave  judgment  for  defendant,  and  no  costs  on  either 
side.” 

With  reference  to  this  matter  Mr.  Symonds  writes  as 
follows  : — 

“ Tenby,  May  Isf,  1888. 

“ I enclose  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  photographers 
a copy  of  a photographic  group  of  spaniels,  together  with 
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newspaper  cutting  of  County  Court  proceedings.  Kindly 
give  your  opinion  of  the  photograph  enclosed.  . . . 

Was  the  judge  a good  judge  of  a photograph,  Mr.  Editor  I 
Saudersfoot  is  miles  from  Tenby  ; I took  my  son  with  me, 
closed  the  studio,  had  a hot,  tiring  walk,  and  a very  difficult 
job  in  getting  the  dogs  still  in  a suitable  light.  The  ken- 
nel was  under  trees  where  the  sun  came  through  in  patches. 
The  major  had  rigged  up  a kind  of  jilatform  on  which  he 
wished  them  to  be  photographed.  I thought  I had  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well,  considering  the  ditliculty  I had  to 
contend  with.  It  seems  a hard  case  when  one  tries  his 
best  to  oblige  a customer  at  a short  notice.  lie  only  came 
for  me  the  morning  of  the  0th  of  June,  when  we  were  very 
busy  printing  views.  I think  we  ought  in  cases  of  work 
from  home  have  some  sort  of  understanding  as  to  the  time 
lost.  ...” 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  photographer  in  this  case 
was  compelled  to  do  his  work  while  subject  to  specially 
difficult  conditions,  and  from  his  letter  we  gather  that  the 
customer  himself  so  far  interfered  in  the  matter  of  posing 
as  to  introduce  more  difficulty  than  there  need  otherwise 
have  been.  Judging  from  the  generally  excellent  cha- 
racter of  the  photograpic  work  in  the  case  of  the  photo- 
graph sent  to  us,  we  take  it  that,  had  the  photographer 
been  able  to  pose  the  dogs  in  the  studio,  the  result 
would  have  neen  a photograph  more  to  the  taste 
of  Major  Eirtwhistle,  although,  perhaps,  not  nearly 
so  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  art 
student.  The  play  of  light  on  the  dogs  is  really 
curious  and  interesting,  and  we  take  it  the  judge  must  be 
a man  who  never  really  looked  at  a picture,  to  suppose 
that  the  light  streams — which  play  alike  on  dogs  and  on 
accessories — make  the  dogs  look  as  if  they  were  black  and 
white  animals. 

We  may  assume  that  Major  Eirtwhistle  honestly  thinks 
that  the  photographer,  in  this  instance,  has  not  shown 
reasonable  skill  in  his  work  ; but  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself — and  it  is  cleiirly  his  duty  to  do 
this— we  think  he  will  find  that  he  ought  to  pay  the  sum  i 
demanded.  | 


REGUL.\TIONS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS.  | 

BY  THE  BEV.  F.  C.  LAMBERT.*  | 

Whkk  I suggested,  a few  weeks  ago,  that  the  programme  of  the  | 
conference  (now  just  over)  should  contain  a paper  on  tlie  “ Rules  . 
and  Regulations  of  Exhibitions,”  I little  thought  that  the  subject  , 
was  destined  so  soon  to  become  a w.arm  subject  iu  the  Photo-  | 
graphic  Press.  1 think  I may  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  j 
present  state  of  affairs  in  this  direction  does  not  meet  with  an  ' 
utterly  unanimous  support  from  photographers  generally.  ^ 
Therefore,  I have  no  hesitation  in  asking  photographers  and  ill 
interested  in  art  (photographic  or  otherwise)  to  contribute,  by 
their  careful  consideration,  towards  the  attainment  of  something 
more  like  a general  uniformity  in  this  matter.  May  I first 
suggest  two  axioms  which  seems  to  me  fundamental,  and  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  for  a moment  ? 

Firstly.  The  outside  non-photographic  public  must,  to  a very 
great  extent,  depend  upon  what  they  see  in  photographic  exhi- 
bitions as  a basis  upon  which  to  form  their  ideas  of  the  (1)  aims 
and  (2)  capabilities  of  photography.  Their  ideas  so  formed  must, 
to  some  extent,  react  upon  photography  generally. 

Secondly.  Photographers  will,  of  necessity,  regulate  their  aims 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  those  works  which  receive  most 
attention  on  the  part  of  either  the  judge  or  the  general  public, 
and  will  modify  and  regulate  their  work  (perhaps  unconsciously) 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  &c.,  of  these  exhibitions. 

Therefore,  I argue  that  the  future  of  photography  is,  to  a great  ' 
extent,  dependent  upon  photographic  exhibitions.  Thus,  while 
keeping  these  points  in  view,  there  is  yet  one  other  general  con- 
sideration which  should  also  be  kept  in  mind,  viz.,  that  it  is 
desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  exclude  the  commercial  spirit,  and 
so  frame  the  conditions,  so  far  as  may  be,  so  that  the  struggling 
poor  worker  may  have,  in  all  respects,  equal  advantages  with  his 
more  prosperous  neighbour. 

The  following  points  are  those  which  from  time  to  time  have  > 
* A paper  read  before  the  Camera  Club.  | 
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suggested  themselves  to  me  as  worthy  of  consideration,  with 
view  of  something  like  reform  and  general  uniformity. 

That  as  long  as  possible  a notice  of  an  intended  exhibition 
be  given,  so  that  those  at  a distance  may  have  time  to  prepare, 
and  also  for  those  who  only  have  leisure  at  certain  times  of  the 
year. 

2.  That  the  names  of  the  judges  be  announced  some  consid- 
erable time  before  the  pictures  be  sent  in.  Everyone  who  has 

I had  any  personal  experience  of  any  form  of  examination  knows 
I how  much  personal  equation  belongs  to  the  examiner,  and  if  this 
be  so  in  a set  subject,  how  much  more  must  it  be  so  in  an  open 
subject,  such  as  art  (rjitol  homines  tot  senictUice  here,  if  any, 
surely).  Consider  for  a few  moments  the  difference  it  would 
make  in  the  selection  of  pictures  for  two  exhibitions  if  one  knew 
, that  in  the  first  they  would  be  judged  according  to  the  fuzzy 
(sometimes  called  atmospheric)  school ; in  the  other,  according 
to  the  microscopic  definition  school. 

3.  As  regards  the  classification  of  pictures,  I have  yet  to  see 
anything  like  a satisfactory  one  ; but,  at  present,  my  feeling  is 
that  the  worst  possible  is  that  of  classifying  by  superficial  area 
(I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  anyone  to  classify  by  weight, 
frame  included  ?).  I have  yet  to  learn  in  what  way  quantity  can 
be  a substitute  for  quality.  Surely  it  is  better  to  do  sma'l  and  good 
than  bad  and  big ! And  if  it  be  .answered  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
develop  a plate  (J  ft.  by  4ft.  than  one  (>  in.  by  4 in.,  I yet  fail  to 
see  any  special  credit  to  the  man  who  develops  with  a bucket 

I rather  than  an  ounce  measure  ; the  difference  is  one  rather  of 
expense  and  manual  labour  titan  of  brains  and  artistic  power  and 
skill.  Anyhow,  I think  a big  picture  should  only  have  precedence 
over  a small  one  when  they  are  equal  in  every  other  respect.  In 
one  programme  I saw  Class  X.  “for  whole  plates  or  over,”  and 
: Class  Y.,  “ for  half-plate  or  under.”  I have  often  wondered  why 
I the  8 by  5 man  was  so  utterly  suppressed — excommunicaterl. 
Sizes  between  half-plate  and  whole-plate  evidently  have 'some 
inherent  evil  connected  with  them.  This  should  be  a warning  to 
any  intending  purchaser  of  that  size  of  camera. 

Surely  subject  is  a better  basis  than  size  for  attempting 
I classification,  if  it  must  be  attempted  ; but  the  broader  the  lines 
the  better.  Why  not  be  content  with  indoor  and  outdoor,  with- 
! out  sub-dividing  into  landscape  and  seascape,  &c.,  where  many 
pictures  must  partake  equally  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  per- 
; haps  ‘‘  figure,”  with  a little  “ architecture  ” included  ? 

I 3.  As  regards  process,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  use  process 
I as  a means  of  sub-classification.  To  my  mind,  nothing  seems 
more  unjust  (because  impossible)  than  to  compare  two  pictures 
from  different  negatives  in  different  processes.  However,  can 
it  be  possible  to  compare,  say,  an  oil  portrait,  a water-colour 
flower  subject,  a platinotype  interior,  an  engraving  seascape,  and 
a figure  composition  silver  print  ? One  might  as  well  compare 
a fiute,  violin,  and  voice.  It  has  become  a fashion  (almost  a 
mania)  to  regard  anything  in  black  and  white  as  more  artistic 
perse  than  in  other  tones  ; but  surely  this  is  false  ; there  is  no 
art  or  artistic  quality  in  any  one  colour  or  tint,  but  the  art  is 
rather  iu  placing  that  one  tint  in  the  right  place.  Was  it  not 
Raphael  who  let  out  the  whole  secret  of  painting  when  he  said 
it  consisted  in  putting  the  right  colour  in  the  right  place  ? I 
think  it  is  a serious  step  in  the  wrong  direction  to  elevate  any 
one  process  or  tint,  colour,  medium,  tone  on  to  a pedestal,  and 
I realised  this  very  strongly  when  I made  a rough  analysis  of 
the  pictures,  processes,  and  awards  in  the  recent  Pall  Mall  Ex- 
hibition, and  drew  the  conclusion  that  “ black  and  big  ” was  the 
ruling  idea  in  the  “ mind  judgmatical.” 

4.  Another  point  which  should  be  clearly  settled  once  and  for 
all  is,  that  the  work  shown  should  bear  the  name  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  really  produced  the  picture  ; and  that  where  a 
picture  is  the  joint  production,  the  various  names  of  the  pro- 
ducers should  all  appear.  By  production  of  picture,  I should 
include  all  operations  from  making  the  exposure — t «.,  either 
actually  making  the  exposure,  or  assigning  the  time  of  exposure 
in  such  c.ases,  or  when  the  operation  is  in  the  picture  or  is  out 
of  actual  reach  of  the  lens  ; development,  and  all  operations 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  negative,  including  retouching. 
This,  perhaps,  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some  pro- 
fession.il  operators.  Printing,  toning,  fixing,  mounting,  spotting, 
burnishing,  enamelling — in  fact,  all  operations  up  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  picture  as  shown — not  including  framing,  of  course. 
It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  all  the  credit  should  be  assigned  to 
the  so-called  operator,  when  frequently  much  of  the  real  credit 
is  due  to  the  retoucher  and  printing  dodger — or  dodging  printer. 
What  is  to  prevent  an  inferior  operator  getting  a first-class 
retoucher  to  work  up  one  special  negative,  gain  a notoriety,  and 
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ever  after  pose  as  a prize-taker  by  some  one  else’s  work  ? If  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  he  is  surely  worthy  of  recognition. 

5.  It  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  pictures 
shown  by  any  one  person  or  firm,  with  a view  to  finding  good 
hanging  space  for  as  many  worthy  pictures  from  different  workers, 
rather  than  a number  from  one  artist.  The  actual  number 
would  depend  upon  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  hanging 
committee.  I think  I may  take  it  for  granted  that  no  picture 
with  a frame  other  than  rectangular  should  be  admitted.  Not 
only  should  the  actual  number  of  pictures  in  frame  be  limited, 
for  except  in  a special  case  of  a series  of  connected  scenes,  it  is 
desirable  to  discourage,  if  not  prohibit,  the  mixing  of  dis- 
connected pictures  in  one  frame  ; but,  also,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  limit  the  actual  wall  space  ; this  would,  of  course, 
as  above,  depend  on  the  available,  or  rather  rationally  available, 
wall-space  attainable. 

This  leads  on  to  the  actual  hanging  of  pictures.  Again,  I 
think,  as  spectators  and  exhibitors,  we  should  all  infinitely  prefer 
to  have  our  work  rejected  rather  than  skied  or  floored.  Except- 
ing at  the  not  very  probable  reijuest  of  the  exhibitor,  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  (after  carefully  observing  the  effect  of 
height  in  various  picture  galleries),  that,  except  in  very  unusual 
cases,  uo  picture  should  be  hung  with  its  middle  line  higher  than 
seven  feet  or  lower  than  two  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  method  of  appointing  a hanging  committee  is  at  present 
to  me  an  unsolved  problem  ; but,  any  way,  I think  that  no 
short-sighted  person  can  be  considered  a fit  person  to  select  or 
arrange  pictures  for  the  general  sight  (by  short  sight  I should 
say  one  who  cannot  read  with  the  naked  eye  the  daily  press  at 
ten  inches).  He  should  also  be  thick-skinned  : for,  in  any  case, 
it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  require  that  qualification.  As  regards 
arranging  of  pictures,  I fully  agree  with  the  general  and  in- 
herited custom  of  keeping  oil  pictures  in  one  room  and  water- 
colour in  another,  and  not  mixing  them  ; and  I also  feel  that 
more,  much  more,  is  lost  than  gained  (if  anything  beyond  novelty 
is  gained)  by  mixing  pictures  by  different  processes.  This,  no 
doubt,  like  many  things  in  art,  is  a matter  of  education,  or  the 
neglect  of  it,  but  we  prefer  to  call  it  a matter  of  taste  ; but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  grounds  an  arrangement 
is  made  in  a public  show  which  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  most 
of  us  in  our  private  houses.  This  much  may  be  said,  that 
putting  side  by  side  pictures  of  the  same  general  tone  (by  same 
or  kindred  process)  would  assist  us  materially  in  making  non- 
odorous  comparisons. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  pictures  to  form  a series,  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  exhibitor  to  say  how  many  his 
series  should  consist  of  ; it  is  an  undesirable  thing  to  limit  a man 
to  any  fixed  number — six  or  twelve  is  the  usual  number — but  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  committee  should  suggest  that  ex- 
hibitors be  invited  to  limit  themselves  ; say,  a series  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  or  more  than  twelve  pictures.  This  would 
also  apply  to  lantern  slides  and  microscopic  specimens. 

7.  The  question  of  charging  for  each —picture,  frame,  or  en- 
trance fee  ; all  seem  inferior  to  charging  for  actual  wall  space. 
This  latter  seems  the  most  just,  but  at  the  same  time  I think  it 
would  be  worth  while  asking  the  question  whether  a modified 
scale  should  be  adopted,  somewhat  as  follows ; suppose  : first 
six  feet  at  fid.  per  square  foot,  second  six  at  Is.,  third  at  Is.  fid., 
and  so  on  ; enlargement  at  half  this  rate.  This  would  deter  men 
from  seeking  size  or  number  of  frames  rather  than  quality  ; but 
it  may  be  thought  to  fall  the  more  heavily  on  those  using  large 
sizes,  to  which  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  a likely  presumption 
that  the  man  who  works  large  sizes  can  better  afford  extra  cost 
than  he  who  uses  the  smaller  sizes.  However,  whether  this  idea 
finds  favour  or  not,  I think  the  plan  of  charging  for  space  is  more 
just  than  for  number  of  frames. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  “ warmer  corner  ” of  the  subject — the 
medal  question— there  are  one  or  two  other  matters  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  while  suggesting  ; — 

(а)  That  any  enlargement  be  accompanied  by  a direct  print. 

(б)  The  focal  length  of  lens  be  stated. 

(c)  It  would  be  some  incentive  to  original  work  if  the  com- 
mittee gave  out  a list  of  a few  suggested  subjects — quotations, 
say,  from — 

Jlamltt.  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 

Richard  111.  When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks. 

Richard  11.  The  setting  sun  and  music  at  the  close,  as  the  last  taste  of 
sweets  is  sweetest  last. 

Othillu.  I do  perceive  here  a divided  duty. 

ifacbtth.  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 

Or,  again,  “Solitude,”  “A  Storm,”  “ Springtime,"  &c. 

Aud  now  as  regards  judges  and  awards.  I think  it  would  be 


conducive  to  the  general  well-being  of  photography  in  the  future, 
and  the  peace  of  mind  of  photographers  in  the  present,  if  a few 
simple  principles  were  set  forth  and  generally  agreed  upon. 

First,  then,  that  few,  if  any,  men  excel  in  more  than  one 
thing ; but  that  those  who  do  not  excel  in  any  one  thing 
are  apt,  if  not  extremely  likely,  to  have  considerable — 
what  shall  I call  it  ? — prejudice  has,  in  most  minds,  a bad 
meaning — let  us  use  the  mathematical  term,  “ personal  equation."’ 
Therefore,  while  it  is  desirable  to  get  all  the  good  from  a 
specialist,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  desirable  to  eliminate  his 
personal  equation.  This,  obviously,  can  only  be  done  by  having 
more  than  one  judge. 

Now,  since  there  are  three  ways  in  which  a picture  (a  work  of 
art  generally)  may  be  viewed,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  we 
should  have,  at  least,  three  judges,  each  of  which  being  supposed 
to  have  special  knowledge  of  one  of  the  three  points  or  aspects 
of  a work  of  art,  but  also  some  general  knowledge  of  the  other 
two  sides  of  the  question.  I may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
explain  briefly  what  I refer  to  by  these  three  aspects  of  a work 
of  art. 

Firstly  and  lowest,  the  mechanical  handling  of  the  materials, 
the  craft — technical  excellence  we  generally  say  in  photography 
— and  the  photographer  is  not  altogether  unknown  whose  highest 
aim  is  the  production  of  a crisp,  plucky,  sparkling  negative, 
whether  it  be  of  a row  of  telegraph  posts  or  his  pretty  cousin. 

Secondly.  The  arrangement  not  only  of  the  material,  but  of 
the  parts  of  the  picture  ; in  fact,  not  what  is  usually  called  com- 
position, treatment,  chiaroscuro. 

Thirdly.  The  true  essential  soul  of  a work  of  art,  the  poetry 
of  the  conception,  the  idea,  the  solution,  personality.  It  is  the 
general  absence  of  this  third,  but  far  most  important  and  essential 
part  of  a work  of  art,  which  so  frequently  justifies  painters  in 
saying  that  photography  is  not  an  art,  because  it  has  no  soul, 
spirit  in  it — a matter  of  optics  and  chemistry. 

One  may  say  these  three  parts  are  the  products,  respectively, 
of  the  body,  the  mind,  the  spirit  of  a man.  The  two  first  may 
be  taught,  learned  by  rules,  but  the  third  is  beyond  rule,  like 
the  poet,  the  artist  nascitar  non  fit. 

To  return  to  our  judges.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  found  three 
good  men  and  true  ; it  would  then  seem  highly  desirable  that 
each  view  separately  the  work  submitted  to  them,  and  assign 
their  mark  for  each  of  these  three  aspects  ; and  the  total  of  the 
nine  sets — i.e.,  three  sets  of  three  judges — be  the  basis  for  recog- 
nition and  award. 

Further,  I think  it  would  be  contributive  to  the  peace  of  mind 
of  exhibitors,  that  the  judges  should  in  no  ease  know  the  name 
or  address  of  the  producer  ; therefore  it  would  seen  a good 
general  rule  that  the  title  only  be  allowed  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  pictures.  Also,  that  the  judges  be  requested  to  disregard 
the  size,  i.e.,  superficial  area  of  the  picture  ; and  only  in  case  of 
any  two  or  more  pictures  gaining  equal  marks  that  quantity  be 
allowed  to  tilt  the  scale. 

Much  has  been  said  (and  to  my  mind  justly)  against  the  hawk- 
ing about  of  the  same  pictures  from  place  to  place,  which  have 
already  gained  recognition.  It  is  pardonable  and  justifiable  if 
a man  who  feels  he  has  done  his  level  best,  and  produced  some- 
thing which  he  feels  proud  of,  having  failed  to  obtain  recognition 
by  one  set  of  judges,  to  try  to  find  another  set  who  see  the  merit 
he  has  tried  to  put  into  it;  but  once  having  had  his  work  recog- 
nized, then  it  becomes  something  very  like  what  we  call  in  Cam- 
bridge pot-hunting,  rot  to  be  satisfied  with  due  recognition. 

I should  strongly  urge  that  all  pictures  which  are  to  receive 
awards,  receive  those  awards  on  condition  that  they  be  entered 
as  copyright,  for  future  reference  in  case  of  dispute — and  that 
a picture  having  obtained  an  award,  be  henceforth  ineligible  for 
competition,  but  not  for  exhibition — and  in  this  case  I think  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  allow  the  exhibitor  to  put  on  it  not  only 
title,  but  his  name,  and  name  of  and  place  where  and  date  when 
it  gained  its  honours.  One  can  very  easily  see  one  possible 
result  of  permitting  the  same  picture  to  be  entered  for  compe- 
tition a second  time,  and  meeting  with  same  judges,  who  would 
recognise  an  old  friend,  and  having  put  him  top  of  the  tree  once 
feel  bound  to  put  him  there  again.  This,  if  only  carried  far 
enough,  would  save  judges  a lot  of  trouble  ; in  fact,  by  keeping 
to  the  same  exhibits  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  for  the  judges 
to  inspect  the  pictures  ; a copy  of  the  catalogue  by  post  would 
enable  them  them  to  tick  off  the  pictures  they  always  award 
medals  to — each  judge  having  his  pet  set  of  pictures.  If  a man 
can  do  good  work  once,  let  him  do  it  again,  and  better  the  next 
time,  in  case  jealousy  should  tempt  some  to  say  that  it  was  more 
by  luck  than  merit  that  he  gained  his  honours. 
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As  to  the  giving  of  medals  or  certificates,  in  whatever  way  it 
be  thought  desirable  to  recognise  certain  work,  I think  it  highly 
desirable  to  do  away  with  the  competitive  spirit — to  have  no  first, 
second,  and  third — but  let  all  the  awards,  whatever  they  may  be, 
be  all  of  the  same  kind.  But,  in  any  case,  I think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  a small  printed  card  be  given  to  those  gaining 
recognition,  setting  forth  the  place  or  society,  and  date,  title, 
author,  size  of  picture,  process,  or  other  particulars,  and  signed 
by  all  the  judges.  This  I think  in  any  and  every  case,  but  also 
as  to  giving  medals.  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  giving  them 
has  had  on  the  whole  a good  influence,  stimulating  many  who 
would  otherwi.se  have  worked  in  a desultory,  aimless  manner  to 
putting  forth  their  best  efforts.  No  doubt  the  laxity  or  absence 
of  clearly  defined  principles  has  to  a great  extent  given  rise  to 
certain  abuses  regarding  the  giving  of  medals,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  further  abuses  are  likely  to  arise  ; especially  in  the  present 
advertising  age ; but  no  great  alarm  need  be  felt  if  we  do 
shortly  find  that  A puffs  his  focussing  cloth,  and  B his  tripod- 
screw,  and  C his  graduated  measure  on  the  strength  of  D having 
gained  a medal.  I think  photographers  may  be  safely  left  to 
estimate  advertisements  at  their  genuine  worth.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  in  what  way  any  individual  or  society  can  influence  a 
trading  firm  using  exhibitions  or  competitions  as  a part  of  their 
trading  system,  beyond  suggesting  that  photographers  as  a body 
are  desirous  of  elevating  as  well  as  popularising  their  art  ; yet  I 
am  disposed  to  hope  that  such  firms  would  be  willing  to  meet 
the  expressed  wishes  and  views  of  a body  specially  called  to- 
gether to  consider  such  matters. 

The  retaining  of  exhibits,  indiscriminate  publication  of  works 
submitted,  &c.,  are  calculated  to  discourage  many  exhibitors. 
At  the  same  time,  amateurs  must  not  forget  that  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company  were  the  first  (I  think  1 am  right  in  saying 
the  first)  firm  or  society  to  organise  a general  amateur  exhibition, 
and,  therefore,  are  indebted  to  this  firm. 

I do  not  doubt  that  time  and  a little  general  agreement  among 
photographers  will  adjust  most,  if  not  all,  the  defects  of  the 
present  medal  system  ; but  I should  imagine  that  the  general 
vote  of  photographers  will  be  in  favour  of  continuing  the  giving 
of  medals  in  place  of  money  or  other  prizes  ; and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  anything  better  in  the  shape  of  a non-perishable  award  of 
small  intrinsic  value  than  a silver  medal.  Therefore  at  present 
I cannot  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  a certain  photographic 
oracle,  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  abolishing  the  whole  system 
of  medal-giving.  Because  certain  alleged  abuses  may  have 
taken  place  in  any  system,  is  not  of  itself  a sufficient  reason 
that  the  system  is  wrong  and  should  be  abolished.  The  exis- 
tence of  drunkards  is  not  a conclusive  argument  for  universal 
teetotalism.  And  because  medals  may  have  been  given  some- 
what too  liberally,  is  short  argument  for  non-giving.  Why  not 
let  the  number  of  awards  depend  on  the  number  of  men  who 
attain  a certain  percentage  of  the  theoretically  possible  maxi- 
mum ? Make  it  a qualifying,  a pass  examination  rather  than  a 
competitive.  The  spirit  of  competition  has  been  proved  too  often 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  culture  of  originality,  and  an  artist 
without  originality  is  “ nux  cassa,”  and  echo,  copying  plagiarist 
—no  artist,  only  a workman. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

Discussion  on  the  Subject  of  Regulations  for  Fhoto- 
QBAi’mc  Exhibitions. 

A si’Eclvl  meeting,  to  discuss  this  subject  in  relation  to  a paper 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  with  a view  to  assist  the 
attainment  of  greater  uniformity  in  rules,  was  held  at  the 
Camera  Club  on  Thursday,  April  19th,  Captain  Abney  presiding. 
A communication  upon  the  subject,  inviting  representatives,  or 
requesting  replies  on  leading  points,  had  been  previously  sent  to 
every  society  in  town  and  the  provinces,  and  also  to  several 
leading  exhibitors.  This  was  well  responded  to,  and  a very 
representative  company  met  together,  including  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  each  of  the  Loudon  societies,  as  well  as  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject ; — Messrs.  England,  W. 
Cobb,  S.  Q.  B.  Wollaston,  J.  Gale,  W.  T.  Coventon,  E.  Clifton, 

E.  T.  lliscocks,  A.  Mackie,  J.  B.  Wellington,  J.  W.  Zrehnsdorf, 
J.  J.  Briginshaw,  F.  W.  Cox,  Cembrauo,  A.  I’ringle,  J.  C.  Beck, 

F.  Hollyer,  H.  Bolden,  H.  Sturmey,  J.  R.  Dallmeyer,  Chas.  W. 
Hastings,  Peasgood,  Mendelssohn,  Hepburn,  J.  S.  Grimshaw, 
and  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Important  suggestions  and  categorical 
replies  on  the  points  raised  came  from  provincial  societies,  and 
from  some  of  the  most  prominent  artist- photographers  and 
exhibitors,  These  replies  hare  been  scheduled  for  convenieuce 


of  comparison,  and  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report.  At 
the  opening  of  the  meeting.  Captain  Abney  read  the  communica- 
tion to  the  meeting,  and  the  discussion  was  then  opened  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Lambert  (see  p.  276). 

After  the  paper  had  been  read.  Captain  Abney  said  : — We 
first  propose  to  discuss  the  point  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make 
awards  at  all,  either  of  medals  or  other  prizes,  and  then  to 
follow  on  to  the  other  points  mentioned  in  the  circular  sent  out. 

Mr.  Pringle  said,  supposing  exhibitions  are  necessary,  then  he 
wanted  to  try  to  point  out  that,  without  awards  of  some  kind  or 
other,  exhibitions  would  lose  a great  part  of  their  value.  What 
do  we  exhibit  for  ? Partly  for  the  general  public,  and  partly  for 
the  photographic  world.  The  general  public  is  jnxjbably  unable, 
to  a great  extent,  to  pick  out  the  best  work.  That  will  probably 
be  Emitted  at  once.  Without  awards  it  will  never  be 
known  what  is  considered  the  beat  work.  I do  not  insist  on 
a medal,  further  than  I think  it  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
of  the  public  and  the  photographic  world  that  some  statement 
should  be  made  as  to  which  work  is  held  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Davison  said  Mr.  Pringle  had  held  that  without  medals 
exhibitions  would  lose  a good  deal  of  their  value.  He  (Mr. 
Davison)  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  advantage  to  photo- 
graphy (and  that  he  took  to  be  the  object  of  exhibitions  chiefly) 
in  the  general  public  being  informed  as  to  which  photograph  a 
certain  select  body  considered  the  best.  He  thought  the  mere 
admission  to  the  exhibition  ought  to  be  considered  the  honour. 
In  this  way  only  the  very  best  work  would  go  before  the  public, 
and  photography  as  an  art  would  be  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  at  present.  He  was  opposed  to  giving  medals,  not  particu- 
larly because  it  was  likely  to  cause  heartburnings,  but  because 
the  system  generally  seems  to  have  had  very  bad  results.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  give  dignity  to  photographic  exhibitions 
and  value  to  the  awards,  and,  to  attain  this,  only  work  with 
some  art  merit  at  least  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  aim  of  the 
meeting  that  evening  ought  to  be  to  make  suggestions  for  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  highest  class — an  ideal  exhibition — rather  than  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  necessities  of  local  exhibitions,  where,  if  an 
exhibition  were  decided  upon,  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case  had  to  be  in  record  to  make  the  enterprise  a suc.ce88. 

Mr.  Pringle  agreed  completely  with  Mr.  Davison  that  the  best 
award  of  all  would  be  that  of  being  bung  at  all. 

Mr.  Blanckensee  thought  that  if  medals  were  not  given  to 
the  best  pictures  in  an  exhibition,  competitors  would  probably  nut 
send  in  such  good  work.  He  hardly  thought  that  competitors 
would  take  the  trouble  of  working  up  a picture  to  such  a degree 
of  perfection. 

Mr.  Hefburn  asked  if  it  were  not  considered  that  if  all  the 
pictures  were  limited  to  the  best  work,  there  would  hardly  be 
any  exhibition  at  all. 

Mr.  England  was  very  strongly  himself  in  favour  of  medals 
being  oflered,  but  he  was  certainly  in  favour  of  their  being  very 
much  more  restricted  than  they  had  been.  Unless  pictures  at- 
tained a certain  standard  they  should  not  receive  medals.  Very 
competent  judges  should  be  appointed,  and  work  which  did  not 
rise  to  a certain  standard  should  not  be  eligible.  Exhibitions  had 
advanced  photography  and  brought  it  to  its  present  state.  The 
status  of  exhibitions  had  been  lowered  by  manufacturers  offering 
medals  for  advertising  purposes. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  the  present  state  of  photography 
rendered  it  undesirable  that  medals  should  be  awarded.  It  was 
very  different  now  from  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  England  that  medals  had  done  great 
service  to  photography.  Recently,  he  thought  the  system  of 
awarding  medals  had  been  a great  mistake.  There  was  one 
remark  which  Mr.  Pringle  made  with  regard  to  the  outside 
public  not  being  able  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  pictures.  Years  ago  he  thought  that  remark  would  have 
been  much  more  applicable  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
general  public  had  been  educated  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  spot  a good  picture  ns  quickly  as  a photographer.  The 
fact  of  pictures  being  admitted  to  exhibitions  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  the  award  of  a medal.  He  considered  the 
practice  of  medal-giving  by  commercial  firms  as  a highly  repre- 
hensible one,  and  should  be  suppressed. 

Mr.  Sturmey  thought  we  should  consider  the  status  of  the 
exhibition.  If  we  had  a society  which  could  give  us  a similar 
status  to  the  Royal  Academy,  he  thought  we  should  all  value  our 
pictures  being  hung  there  more  than  a medal ; but  not  so  in 
regard  to  provincial  exhibitions,  where,  he  thought,  medals  should 
be  given. 

Mr.  UoLLYfii; ; (giving  medals  has  a very  bad  effect  oa  the  art 
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side  of  photography,  as  it  stimulates  imitition,  and  chokes  off 
originality. 

To  gain  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  the  motion  was  then  put  as 
follows  : — Resolution  No.  1.  “Are  awards  generally  desirable  at 
photographic  exhibitions  ? On  a connt,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a majority  of  about  three  to  one  in  favour  of  .awards  being 
given. 

The  Chairman  : The  next  proposal  to  be  put  is  whether, 
granted  awards  are  given,  the  exhibits  should  be  divided  into 
an  .art  section,  and  a technical  or  scientific  one. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  that  photography  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  occupying  two  distinct  positions,  one  which  might  be 
cMled  the  refining  or  art  side,  and  the  other  instructive  or  educa- 
tional. He  thought  that  the  exhibits  should  be  divided  into  the 
art  portion  and  the  technical  portion,  and  this  would,  of  course, 
necessitate  a very  careful  and  separate  selection  of  judges — those 
for  the  technical  part,  and  those  for  the  artistic  side. 

After  further  discussion  it  was  moved  : — Resolution  No.  2. 
“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  at  all  photograptiic  exhi- 
bitions there  should  be  a division  of  the  exhibits  into  two  sections, 
the  one  artistic,  the  other  scientific,  to  lie  judged  by  separate  sets 
of  judges.”  This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  point  agreed  upon  was  : — Resolution  No.  3.  “ That 

a limited  number  of  specially  selected  judges  is  superior  to  a 
vote  of  the  whole  body  of  members  of  a society.” 

The  Ch-vIRMan  then  put  forward  the  next  head  for  discussion  : 

“ The  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Judges  : First  for  the 
Art  Seetion." 

Mr.  Pringle  thought  that  by  whatever  means  judges  were 
elected,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  know  something  about 
the  subject  they  are  going  to  judge  upon.  A very  important 
side  of  photography  is  the  purely  scientific  side.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  who  is  a competent  judge  of  art.  He  thought  he 
was  right  in  saying  that  no  man  was  a judge  of  art.  It  was 
necessary  in  scientific  photography  that  judges  should  Lave  the 
required  knowledge,  and  they  should  be  accepted  authorities  on 
the  subject  they  were  going  to  judge.  Jurors  had  been  appointed 
to  examine  certain  classes  of  photographs,  of  which  they  had 
been  .absolutely  and  completely  more  ignorant  than  he  was  of 
engineering.  Judges  ought  not  only  to  know  their  work,  but 
they  ought  to  be  accepted  authorities  upon  it.  AVith  regard  to 
the  number  of  artists  that  should  be  on  a jury  in  a photographic 
competition,  the  best  way  to  get  the  most  art  would  be  to  have 
all  artists  on  the  jury  ; but  all  artists  were  not  painters.  The 
vast  majority  of  painters  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  a photographer  had  to  contend.  He 
should  hope  that  in  all  juries  to  decide  as  to  artistic  merit  in 
photography  there  should  be  a certain  amount  of  the  photo- 
graphic element  present.  Indeed,  he  thought  it  desirable  on  the 
whole  that  there  should  be  a preponderance  of  photographers, 
and  he  would  like  to  protest  against  an  entire  jury  of  painters. 
He  should  prefer  a photographic  jury  of  artist-men  with,  perhaps, 
a spice  of  purely  painting-men  on  the  jury  to  help  them. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  : I think  it  is  a fair  assumption  that  artists  at 
the  present  time  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  photo- 
graphers. Indeed,  many  of  them  take  an  active  interest  in 
photographic  work. 

Mr.  Beck  said  : With  reference  to  the  selection  of  judges,  it 
always  appeared  to  him  that  one  of  their  chief  services  was  in 
pointing  out  what  is  to  be  admired  in  a photograph,  and  what  is 
desirable  to  be  copied.  The  question  to  be  looked  at  was  in  what 
point  was  photography  deficient.  The  point  that  should  be 
specially  laid  stress  upon  was  that  the  judges  ought  to  be  artistswho 
would  point  out  which  was  the  right  way.  Technical  excellence 
could  be  obtained  in  the  present  day  fairly  easily,  and  it  was 
therefore  of  much  less  importance. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  ; For  an  artist  to  become  great  in  the  world 
he  must  be  a faddist,  and  take  one  particular  1 ue.  He  thought, 
if  we  are  to  have  artists,  we  should  choose  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  men  who  are  acquainted  with  photography. 

Mr.  Davison  : In  the  art  sections  of  exhibitions,  men  thor- 
oughly able  to  decide  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  pictures 
ought  to  be  selected.  If  awards  are  to  be  given,  then  surely  the 
judges  for  the  art  section  should  be  recognised  artists  only,  just 
as  in  judging  microscopical  and  astronomical  work  specialists  only 
could  decide.  If  there  was  a photographer  who  was  a recognised 
artist,  certainly  have  him  as  a judge  ; but  the  preponderance 
should  consist  of  trained  artists. 

Mr.  Wkllingto.v  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Davison,  and  especi- 
ally with  Mr.  Beck,  that  more  importance  should  be  placed  on 


the  art  side  of  the  question  than  to  the  technical  part.  Medals 
should  be  given  for  technical  work  only  in  microscopical  and 
astronomical  work. 

The  subject  having  been  further  ventilated,  the  following 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pringle  : — “ That  in  juries  of 
limited  number  it  is  advisable  that  there  should  be  a preponder- 
ance of  photographers,  admitted  authorities  on  the  artistic  side 
of  photography.” 

Mr.  Lambert  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  certainly  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  a collection  of  oil  painters  to  judge  a 
work  on  statuary.  To  judge  a piece  of  statuary  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  artist  as  well  as  a workman.  He  thought  a jury 
ought  to  consist  of  a combination  of  artists  as  artists,  and  photo- 
graphers as  photographers. 

Mr.  Davison,  in  moving  an  amendment,  said  that  the  point  he 
felt  compelled  to  emphasise  was  this— that  there  were  not  half- 
a-dozen  well  known  photographers  who  were  actually  competent 
to  act  in  the  capacity.  The  knowledge  required  to  act  with 
certainty  could  only  be  attained  by  long  study  and  high  culture, 
such  as  could  only  at  present  be  secured  by  selecting  well-known 
artists  with  trained  minds.  He  moved  as  an  amendment — 
“ That  in  constituting  any  board  of  judges  fcr  the  art  section, 
preponderance  shonld  be  given  to  artists  recognised  in  the  artistic 
world.”  Mr.  Wellington  having  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  having  disapproved,  a vote  was  taken,  when 
the  amendment  was  negatived,  and  Mr.  Pringle’s  resolution 
carried  by  a majority  of  about  three  to  two. 

Resolution  No.  4 : “ That  in  juries  of  limited  number  it  is 
advisable  that  there  should  be  a preponderance  of  photo- 
graphers, admitted  authorities  on  the  artistic  side  of  photo- 
graphy.” 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously  : — 
Resolution  No.  6 : “ That  in  the  scientific  section  properly 
qualified  scientists  be  appointed  ; and  that,  where  necessary, 
experts  be  called  in  to  adjudicate.” 

Mr.  Davison  brought  forward  the  next  point,  and  said  it  was 
very  desirable  that  if  medals  were  to  be  given  at  all,  there  should 
be  some  stricter  limitation  as  to  number  of  awards  than  was 
adopted  at  present.  The  cheapening  of  medals  by  there  being 
given  in  such  profusion  and  with  want  of  discrimination,  tended 
directly  against  the  advancement  of  photography  as  an  art.  The 
financial  success  of  an  exhibition  was  made  the  only  end,  and  to 
secure  large  numbers  of  entries,  endless  varieties  of  classes,  with 
several  awards  in  each,  were  devLseil.  He  thought  this  system 
was  mischievous,  and  that  there  should  be  some  limitation  in 
the  number  of  prizes  given — say  four  per  cent,  of  exhibitors. 
He  thought,  too,  that  this  was  the  place  to  take  exception  to  the 
giving  of  manufacturers’  prizes  in  exhibitions. 

Mr.  L.vmbert  agreed  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  system  of 
manufacturers’  prizes,  and  of  making  awards  of  no  value  by  pre- 
senting them  in  undue  profusion  ; but  he  thought  it  better  to 
leave  the  matter  wholly  and  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
as  to  how  many  should  be  given. 

After  further  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pringle,  seconded  by  W.  Cobb,  and  agreed  to  : — Re.solu- 
tion  No.  6.  “ That  this  meeting  deprecates  both  the  making  of 
indiscriminate  and  large  number  of  awards,  and  the  acceptance, 
by  exhibition  authorities,  of  prizes  offered  for  the  purposes  of 
advertising.” 

Further,  proposed  by  Mr.  Clifton,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
England  : — Resolution  No.  7.  “ That  the  number  of  awards  be 
left  entirely  to  the  judges,  who  should  have  full  power  to  with- 
hold, or  to  grant,  as  they  thought  fit.” 

Discussion  was  then  given  to  the  following  points  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted  : — 

Proposed  by  AV.  Cobb,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lambert.  No.  8. 
“ That  all  awards  should  be  of  equal  value.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Lambert,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackie  ; — No.  !>. 
" That  as  long  a notice  as  possible  be  given  of  forthcoming  exhi- 
bitions.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Lambert,  seconded  by  Mr.  England  : — 
No.  10.  “ That  the  names  of  the  judges  shonld  be  published  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  previous  to  the  dates  fixed  for  entry  of  pic- 
tures.” 

A suggestion  from  Mr  Sturmey,  that  a fixture-list  of  exhi- 
bitions, published  and  kept  up  in  the  photographic  papers,  would 
be  of  some  service,  was  approved  by  the  meeting. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Friday,  April  27th, 
when  the  di.scussiou  was  resumed,  Mr  J.  Traill  Taylou  acting 
as  chairman. 

iZo  be  continued.) 
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Crammed  with  portraits— portraits  of  the  largest  and 
most  offensive  sort — is  the  Academy  this  year,  and  although 
in  point  of  number  the  portraits  may  not  be  in  excess  of 
any  former  exhibition,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  far  more  ob- 
trusive and  overpowering. 

The  advanced  school  of  our  day  insists  very  strongly 
that  anything  which  is  not  made  for  the  love  of  the  work 
and  its  results  can  never  be  a work  of  art  in  the  true 
sense  ; work  done  for  payment — whether  payment  in 
cash,  or  its  equivalent,  present  day  popularity — bearing 
upon  its  face  the  black  mark  of  meretriciousness.  And 
this  view  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  in  looking  at 
this  great  display  of  large  portraits,  and  thinking  how 
few  had  been  done  for  the  sake  of  the  doing. 

We  do  not  confidently  assert  that  No.  687,  “ Lady 
Crantley,”  a portrait  by  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  is  the 
very  worst  thing  in  the  exhibition,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  such.  It  is  mainly  a painting  of  furniture, 
clothes,  jewellery,  and  accessories. 


In  a fair  competition,  however,  we  think  that  No.  499, 
“ The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.”  by  Frank 
Holl,  R.A.,  would  run  the  last-mentioned  canvas  very 
close. 


“ Caught  Napping,”  No.  831,  by  Nettie  Huxley,  is  a 
delightful  study  of  animal  life,  and  among  the  landscape 
studies  which  the  photographer  will  like  to  see,  and  may 
study  with  profit, are  DavidBates’  “ Forge  Mill,” No.  1,001, 
and  No.  1,005,  “ The  Plains  of  Arundel,”  by  C.  E.  John- 
son ; this  latter  being  a fine  example  of  soft  harmonious 
colouring,  done  with  the  view  rather  of  representing 
Nature,  than  catching  the  eye  of  those  who  seek  after 
the  exaggerated. 

As  regards  the  Qrosvenor  Gallery,  we  may  say,  that 
those  who  visit  it  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  bare  walls, 
or  a low  average  of  work,  will  be  much  disappointed ; the 
Gallery,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Burne  Jones,  Walter 
Crane,  and  others  have  acted  the  part  of  naughty  little 
school  boys,  who  get  in  a pet  and  will  not  play,  has  in  no 
way  suffered  as  regards  the  general  attractiveness  of  the 
collection. 


Very  dingy  and  funereal-looking  is  a photographic 
memento  of  a marriage,  which  we  have  received. 

We  take  it  that  the  mode  of  construction  is  this.  A 
large  card  with  headings  in  written  imitation  of  printed 
letters,  stating  names  of  the  principals  with  some  par- 
ticulars and  opinions,  was  prepared  beforehand.  On  the 
wedding  day  this  was  signed  by  all  the  company,  and  photo- 
graphed in  carte-de-visite  size,  the  lines  being  light  brown, 
and  the  ground  a somewhat  lighter  brown. 


The  idea  is,  perhaps,  a good  one  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  professional  photographer,  but  the  result  should  be 


clear  and  bright.  Moreover,  a few  portraits  might  be 
introduced.  Carte  size  is,  perhaps,  hardly  large  enough 
for  this  sort  of  thing. 

An  excellent  effort  in  the  direction  of  typical  photo- 
graphic portraiture  comes  to  hand  from  Warwick  Brookes, 
of  350,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester,  a series  of  four  compo- 
site portraits  on  a cabinet  card  showing  us  the  leading 
political  types  of  the  present  day — Government^  Unionist, 
Gladstonian,  and  Home  Rule,  each  of  these  being  repre- 
sented by  a composite  of  six  photographs. 


We  should  like  to  know,  however,  whether  the  various 
constituents  of  each  composite  are  quite  fairly  propor- 
tioned. As  to  the  “ Government  ” composite  we  remark 
that  Salisbury  seems  decidedly  predominant,  while  the 
“Unionist”  distinctly  recalls  John  Bright;  and  the 
“ Gladstonian  ” composite  seems  to  us  almost  a portrait 
of  Gladstone ; again,  the  fusion  of  six  Home  Rulers  cer- 
tainly looks  as  if  it  were  made  up  with  too  large  a pro- 
portion of  Parnell.  In  making  a composite,  it  is  not 
only  important  to  give  about  equal  exposure  to  each 
constituent,  but  also  to  see  that  the  originals  worked 
from  are  approximately  equal  in  vigour. 


The  annual  report  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  just  published,  furnishes  in  one  respect  an  inte- 
resting comparison  with  that  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  English  society  the  Journal 
forms  the  heaviest  item  of  expense,  and  is  a loss  instead 
of  being  a gain  to  the  exchequer.  In  the  French  Society 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  cost  being  6,303  francs,  while 
the  receipts  amount  to  14,529.  In  fact,  it  forms  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  because  the  French  Society  has  no 
exhibition  to  make  good  any  shortcomings.  Why  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  is  not  a means  of 
income  is  not  for  us  to  say. 


In  one  item  both  societies  agree— a certain  percentage 
of  members  persist  in  being  behindhand  with  their  sub- 
scriptions. The  treasurer  of  the  English  Society  contents 
himself  with  simply  recording  the  fact  in  the  accounts  ; 
the  treasurer  of  the  French  Society  makes  such  an  im- 
ploring and  graceful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  recusant 
members  that  it  must  almost  tempt  them  to  keep  their 
money  in  their  pockets  in  order  to  have  the  request  made 
to  them  to  pay  up.  After  mentioning  the  increased  ex- 
penses arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  moving  to  a larger 
room,  the  treasurer  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  other 
sources  of  trouble  which  he  only  dares  to  whisper  as  a i 
confidence.  “ It  is  embarassing,”  he  says,  “ to  formulate  it : 
exactly,  but  nevertheless  it  must  be  done.  Some  of  us 
are — how  shall  I express  it  1 — indolent  when  they  should 
pay  our  modest  subscription.  They  do  not  refuse.  Grand 
Dieu  ! no,  but  they  draw  back  a little.  They  put  offi 
the  matter,  and  tell  the  collector  when  he  calls  that  they  ’ 
will  send  and  pay  the  little  account  Others  say  they  have ' 
many  other  things  to  think  about ; others  forget ; and  the> 
end  of  the  year  comes,  and  your  poor  treasurer  is  forced' 
to  make  this  jjainful  confession,  while  the  exjajnses  are  in- 
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creasing  fatally.  Have  some  pity  for  him,  and  listen  to 
him  with  an  indulgent  ear  when  he  asks  you,  on  the  eve  of 
entering  upon  considerable  expenses  relatively  speaking, 
for  much  goodwill  and  a little  more  punctuality  !”  Who 
would  resist  such  a pathetic  appeal  as  this  1 

The  effect  of  the  new  Merchandise  Marks  Act  threatens 
to  crop  up  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  A curious 
incident  happened  a few  days  ago.  The  publishers  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  Reminiscences  were  rushing  the 
third  edition  of  the  popular  book  through  the  press,  when 
they  were  stopped  for  want  of  the  plates  with  which  the 
work  is  illustrated.  These  platesare  produced  by  Messrs. 
Boussod- Valadon’s  photogravure  process,  and  are  pre- 
pared in  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  plates  were  marked 
“ Bentley,  London,”  and  the  stolid  Custom  Hoirse  officials 
immediately  pounced  upon  them  as  French  goods  marked 
as  English  ! The  consequence  was  that  the  third  edition 
appears  without  the  portraits.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
photography  figures  under  the  Act  ? There  are  a goodly 
number  of  French  lenses  which  are  passed  oil'  as  English 
ones  by  disreputable  houses.  Perhaps  a beginning  might 
be  made  with  them. 

Some  time  ago  we  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
photographs  sent  to  the  United  States  were  liable  to  the 
duty  which  is  placed  upon  works  of  art.  This  question 
has  just  been  settled.  In  .Tuly  last,  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts  were  photographed  in  London  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  their  anniversary.  When 
the  photographs  arrived  at  Boston,  the  Collector  of  Customs 
assessed  duty  upon  them,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  remission  of  the  duty  on  the 
ground  that  the  photographs  were  intended  as  souvenirs  of 
the  visit  to  London,  and  were  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
Armoury.  The  Department,  however,  was  deaf  to  the 
appeal,  and  held  that  there  was  no  provision  of  law 
exempting  such  articles  from  duty.  The  only  satisfactory 
feature  in  this  retrograde  policy  is  that  in  America  at 
least  a photograph  is  a work  of  art. 

The  possibility  of  determining  the  correct  time  of  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  an  eclipse  by  means 
of  photograplis  was  referred  to  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  The  subject  arose  out  of 
some  photographs  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  ex- 
hibited by  a member.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  such  measurements  would  be  unreliable.  The  Pre- 
sident pointed  out  that  the  photographic  plate  being 
insensitive  to  the  red  rays  which  pass  through  to  the  moon’s 
surface  in  an  eclipse,  naturally  there  would  be  what 
might  be  called  a personality  in  the  photographic  plate 
which  would  make  computations  derived  from  measure- 
ments of  photographs  hardly  comparable  with  the  results 
of  observations  by  the  eye.  Mr.  Common  also  remarked 
that  it  was  quite  possible  by  altering  the  exposure  to  alter 
the  phase.  He  thought  that  unless  photographs  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  were  taken  on  some  rigid  plan,  and 
were  compared  with  the  eye  observatioas,  they  would  be 
quite  valueless. 


What  rules  may  be  finally  adopted  as  to  the  admission 
of  strangers  to  the  House  of  Commons  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  if  a condition  were  laid  down 


that  any  person  visiting  the  Strangers’  Gallery  should 
deposit  his  photograph  to  be  retained,  a valuable  record 
would  be  secured.  It  is  very  clear,  if  any  one  obtained 
admission  with  a view  to  taking  stock  of  the  place  for 
dynamiting,  he  would  hesitate  before  depositing  so 
dangerous  a piece  of  evidence  as  the  portrait  of  him- 
self. There  is  no  obstacle  to  this  condition,  for  photo- 
grajffiers  abound,  and  the  cost  Of  carte  is  small. 



Our  notice  of  an  excellent  little  paifiphlet  on  “ Retouch- 
ing made  Easy,”  by  J.  Hubert,  mjj^t  ; stand  over  till  next 

J atcnF^ntflligntf  f . 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

5,536.  Stei’HEX  Ja.mks  Holliday,  32,  Imperial  Chambers, 
Colmore  Row,  Birmingham,  for  “ Improvements  in  roller  dark 
slides  for  photographic  purposes.” — April  14th,  1888. 

5,545.  Ferdinand  Hurter  and  Vero  Charles  Driffield, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Appleton,  Widnes,  for  “ Improvements  in 
instruments  for  calculating  photographic  exposures.” — [Com- 
plete Specification.]— April  14th,  1888. 

.5,619.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmeyer  and  Francis  Beau- 
champ, 115,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  pho- 
tographic lens  shutters.” — April  10,  1888. 

5,666.  George  Lowdon,  65,  Reform  Street,  Dundee,  for  “ A 
pocket  support  for  photographic  cameras.” — April  17th,  1888. 

5,699.  WiLLiA.M  Saunders,  91,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  for 
” Converting  existing  opera  glasses  or  field-glasses  into  photo- 
graphing apparatuses.” — April  17,  1888. 

5,747.  Edward  Marlow,  28  and  30,  Constitution  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham, for  “ A combined  photographic  enlarging  camera 
and  magic-lantern.” — April  18,  1888. 

5,763.  Charles  Adams  Rvssell,  7,  Alfred  Street,  Montpelier 
Square,  West  Brompton,  London,  for  “ An  automatic  photo- 
graphic apparatus.” — April  18,  1888. 

5,827.  Samuel  Roger  Williams,  Sutton  Coldfield,  for  “Im- 
provements in  holders  for  photographs,  small  mirrors,  china, 
and  other  like  articles.” — April  19,  1888. 

5,869.  John  Harmer,  Wick,  Littlehampton,  Sussex,  for  “ Im- 
provements in  photographic  cameras.” — April  20,  1888. 

5,974.  Edmund  Edwards,  35,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  London,  for  “ Improvements  in  magnesium 
lighting  apparatus  for  taking  photographic  pictures.” — {John 
WiUiam,  Charles  Coven  Schirm,  Germany.)— April  21,  1888. 

5,992.  James  Harben  Valentine,  41,  Reform  Street,  Dundee, 
for  “ A method  of  reproducing  the  indented  wax  covering 
for  cylinders  of  phonographs.” — April  23,  1888. 

6,000.  Charles  Tomlinson,  1,  St.  James’  Square,  Manchester, 
for  “ Improvememants  in  photographic  cameras.” — April  23, 
1888. 

6,221.  Montagu  Sharpe,  21,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W., 
for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” — April  26, 
1888. 


Patent  on  which  the  Tenth  Year’s  Renewal  Pee 
has  been  Paid. 

1,418  of  1878.  W.  S,  Rough. — Photographic  camera. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

912  of  1884.  R.  QaLland-M.vson. — A microphotoscope. 

1,251  of  1884.  G.  Rydill. — Treating  photographic  transfers. 
1,814  of  1884.  F.  W.  Hart.  —Tripod  stands. 

Specifications  Published. 

7464.  Thomas  Prescott,  of  Arcade  Chambers,  St.  Mary’s  Gate, 
Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Mechanical  Engineer, 
for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” — Dated  May 
23rd,  1887. 

The  inventor  says : — 

My  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras,  and  the  em* 
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ployment  thereiu  of  parallel  bare,  or  bars  for  producing  parallel 
motion,  as  a means  of  supporting  parts,  and  altering  the  relative 
positions  of  parts  forming  said  camera,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  means  of  supporting  and  connecting  the  front  board  and 
body  of  a photographic  camera,  in  various  focal  positions,  either 
with  or  without  the  aid  or  use  of  a base  board  ; the  bars  con- 
necting front  board  and  camera  body  being  actuated  by  springs, 
or  by  mechanical  power,  or  a combination  of  springs  .and  pneu- 
matic power.  In  this  invention,  I connect  the  camera  body  and 
front  board  by  means  of  a frame  or  frames,  said  frame  or  frames 
being  constructed  of  two  or  more  parallel  bars  forming  a 
diagonal  framing  similar  to  the  arms  of  an  ordinary  wool  winder, 
or  the  fr.aming  of  a Lattice  girder,  without  the  side  or  end  bars, 
and  capable  of  extension  or  c^'nlraction,  the  bars  being  connected 
together  by  means  of  rule  joints  or  suitable  rivets. 

4915.  VViLMAM  Trknemkn,  of  10,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  in  the  City 

of  London,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  production  of  photo- 
graphs in  colours.” — Dated  2nd  April,  1887. 

This  process  is  founded  upon  the  carbon  process  and  its 
various  ramifications.  A photographic  print  is  produced  (from 
a negative  taken  in  the  usual  way)  in  any  of  the  several  manners 
recommended  by  Swan,  Lambert,  the  Autotype  Company,  and 
others  who  practise  printing  with  gelatine  sensitized,  so  that 
the  action  of  light  is  shown  upon  development.  Such  print 
should  be  produced  upon  a collodionized  glass  or  such  other 
surface  as  will  admit  of  its  ultimate  transfer  to  paper,  glass, 
china,  or  other  permanent  support.  A coloured  print  may  be 
made  by  the  specification.  No.  797,  1866,  or  as  follows.  A glass 
transparency  is  produced  by  .any  of  the  various  wet  or  dry  plate 
processes,  and  varnished  with  a hard  waterproof  varnish,  such  as 
that  made  by  mixing  commercial  white  hard  varnish  and  methy- 
lated spirit  of  wine  in  proper  proportions.  Another  and  better 
methofl  for  the  process  consists  in  printing  a carbon  print  from 
the  original  negative,  and  developing  this  print  upon  a tempo- 
rary flexible  support,  and  then  transferring  it  to  glass,  which 
has  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  a substratum  of 
albumen  or  gelatine  mixed  with  chrome  alum  or  other  similar 
substance,  which  renders  the  image  (after  development)  un- 
detachable  from  the  glass.  This  carlwn  transparency  should 
also,  when  dry,  be  varnished  with  a similar  varnish  as  that  pre- 
viously recommended.  After  the  varnish  is  quite  dry  a piece  of 
thin  paper  of  strong  texture,  such  as  that  known  as  “ Rice,”  is 
damped  and  stretched  over  the  film  side  of  the  tr.ansp.arency. 
By  transmitted  light  the  proper  colours  are  washed  evenly  over 
the  paper,  and  may,  if  thought  proper,  be  shaded  to  any  extent, 
so  long  as  such  shading  coincided  with  the  lights  .and  shadows  in 
the  j)hotograph,  the  outline  for  the  colouring  being  supplied  by 
the  light  passing  through  the  transparency.  Water  colours  are 
best  for  the  paper  painting,  but  in  cases  where  some  of  the  fine 
lines  are  concerned,  or  where  in  the  final  process  the  fitting 
would  be  difficult, oil  colours  should  be  used  for  painting  those  por- 
tions on  thecarbon  film  itself  which  is  to  be  superimposed  upon  the 
coloured  paper.  A little  experience  will  show  where  it  is  better 
to  use  oil  colours  upon  the  carbon  film,  and  where  water  colours 
are  to  be  solely  relied  upon  with  the  paper  backing.  As  little 
oil  work  should  be  put  upon  the  carbon  film  as  possible,  as  the 
paper  backing  will  not  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  carbon  film  where 
oil  colours  are  used  ; the  carbon  film  having  a great  and  uncon- 
trollable tendency  to  split  away  from  the  paper  backing  when 
oil  colours  are  used  on  any  large  amount  of  surface.  However, 
when  used  for  small  surfaces,  this  tendency  is  annulled,  probably 
from  the  entire  contact  ensured  by  the  surrounding  surfaces 
where  water  colours  are  employed.  The  oil  colours  should  be 
mixed  with  as  much  mastic  or  other  similar  varnish  as  possible, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  drying,  and,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, their  final  adherence  to  the  paper  holding  the  remaining 
colours. 

When  the  colouring  upon  the  paper  is  completed,  and  is  quite 
dry,  it  is  immersed  or  floated  in  a warm  solution  of  gelatine  or 
other  transparent  mountant  of  a proper  strength,  say  20  per 
cent,  of  gelatine  solution  ; the  carbon  print  also  which  is  to  form 
the  face  of  the  finished  print  should  receive  a coating  of  the 
gelatine  or  whatever  mountant  is  used  for  the  coloured  paper 
print.  When  both  are  thus  prepared,  the  coloured  paper  print 
is  Laid  face  upw.ards,  and  the  carbon  print  is  superimposed  upon 
it,  care  being  taken  that  the  colours  are  in  their  proper  places 
tinder  the  carbon  print  ; if  the  colours  on  the  paper  fit  the 
carbon  film,  the  two  are  squeezed  together  and  left  until  the 
gelatine  is  set,  and  then  immersed  in  a 15  per  cent,  solution  of 
alum  for  five  minutes,  or  the  prints  may  be  left  to  dry  upon  the 
glass,  and  after  being  cut  round  and  stripped  from  the  glass 


m.ay  be  immersed  in  the  alum  solution  for  the  same  period  before 
mounting.  Should  the  coloured  paper  and  carbon  print  not  fit 
exactly  the  first  time  of  trying  them  together,  they  can  easily 
be  separated,  and  if  the  coloured  paper  is  too  short  for  the  car- 
bon print,  by  having  it  longer  or  immersing  it  in  the  hot  gela- 
tine solution  it  will  be  found  to  lengthen,  or  if  the  coloured 
paper  print  is  too  long,  by  allowing  it  to  dry  slightly  and 
immersing  it  or  floating  on  a solution  of  a lower  tem,ierature, 
er  simply  brushing  it  over  (after  drying)  with  the  gelatine  solu- 
tion or  whatever  mountant  is  used,  it  will  be  found  to  have  con- 
tracted to  the  proper  size.  The  squeezing  will  then  complete 
the  print. 

After  the  carbon  print,  which  is  to  supply  the  outline  for 
painting,  has  been  developed  upon  the  temporary  support,  it  can 
be  transferred  to  paper  instead  of  glass,  but  this  does  not  make 
the  ultimate  finished  print  fit  so  well,  on  account  of  the  expand- 
ing and  shrinking  of  the  paper,  although  this  even  is  prefenable 
to  the  silver  print  used  in  the  Cellerier  process.  When  using 
the  expression  about  the  coloured  paper  print  being  quite  dry,  I 
do  not  mean  the  paper  itself  being  dry,  but  that  the  colours  are 
sufficiently  set,  so  that  they  do  not  run  when  immersed  or 
floated  on  the  gelatine  solution. 

In  making  this  specification  I am  fully  aware  of  L.  Farres, 
No.  1669,  April  16th,  1880,  Cellerier  5052,  23/4/85,  and  14,401, 
8/11/86,  and  Parkes  14,120,  2/11/86,  and  what  I claim  is — 

1st.  The  use  of  a transparency  developed  on  a flexible  sup- 
port and  transferred  to  glass  as  described. 

2nd.  The  use  of  oil  colours  to  part  of  the  film  itself,  and  the 
colouring  the  remainder  of  a separate  paper  with  water  colours. 

3rd.  The  use  of  a gelatine  bath  for  floating  or  immersing  the 
paper  holding  the  water  colours,  and  gelatinizing  the  film  of 
carbon  either  taken  together  or  separately. 

1 466.  Reginald  Haddon,  of  the  firm  of  Herbert  & Co.,  Patent 
Agents,  of  18,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  London,  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  Civil  Engineer,  for  “ Automatic 
coin-freed  apparatus  for  photographing  and  delivery  of  photo- 
graphs.— Dated  January  Jl,  1888. 

The  invention  consists  in  coin-freed  apparatus  for  the  auto- 
matic photographing  of  persons  and  objects,  and  the  preparing, 
finishing,  and  delivery  of  said  photographs. 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination  in  a casing  with  a lens  and  coin- 
freed  operating  mechanism  of  apparatus  for  exposing  a sensitive 
plate  in  the  focus  of  said  lens,  and  for  deriving  and  finishing  a 
photograph  on  said  plate  and  delivery  thereof. 

2.  The  combination  with  bottles  containing  necessary  chemical 
solutions  and  water  ducts  of  a baud  adapted  to  move  under  said 
bottles,  and  ducts  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

3.  The  combination  with  bottles  containing  necessary  chemical 
solutions,  and  water  ducts,  said  bottles  and  ducts  being  closed 
by  valves,  of  a band  carrying  dogs  adapted  to  open  and  close 
said  valves  during  passage  of  the  baud  thereunder  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

4.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  sensitive  plates  with 
automatic  means  for  successive  supply  thereof  to  the  focus  of  the 
lens  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

5.  The  combination  with  band  s having  dog  I,  of  coin-freed 
lever  as  set  forth. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

377,498.  Claude  Raymond,  Paris,  France,  for  “Method  of 
photographic  printing  in  fatty  inks." — Filed  March  7,  1387. 
Serial  No.  229,901.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  improved  method  of  photographic  printing 
which  consists  in  coating  a flexible  supporting-sheet  with 
gelatine,  sensitizing  the  gelatine,  exposing  the  sensitized  sheet  to 


the  action  of  light,  de-sensitizing  the  exposed  sheet,  stretching 
the  same  over  an  impiession-block,  and  printing  therefrom  with 
fatty  inks. 

2.  The  improved  method  of  photographic  priutiug  which  coQ' 
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siste  in  exposing  a flexible  sheet,  coated  with  sensitized  gelatine, 
washing  and  swelling  the  same,  drying  it  sufficiently,  stretching 
it  while  in  a damp  condition  over  a printing-block,  and  printing 
from  it  with  fatty  ink. 

3.  The  improved  method  of  photographic  printing  which  con- 
sists in  exposing  a sensitized  flexible  gelatinized  sheet,  washing 
and  drying  it,  spreading  a dampened  absorbent  material  over  an 
impression -block,  stretching  the  gelatinized  printing-sheet  over 
said  absorbent,  whereby  it  is  kept  moist,  and  printing  from  it 
with  fatty  ink. 

4 The  improved  photo-ink-printing  apparatus  consisting  of 
the  combination  of  a bottom  board,  a stretching-frame,  and  an 
impression -block  mounted  on  said  board  within  said  frame,  with 
its  upper  surface  projecting  above  the  plane  of  the  flexible  sheet 
stretched  therein,  and  with  fastenings  for  holding  said  frame  and 
board. 

5.  The  combination  of  a bottom  board,  an  impression-block 
mounted  thereon,  a stretching-frame,  in  two  parts,  fitting  over 
said  block,  fastenings  for  joining  said  parts  together  and  for 
holding  said  frame  to  the  board,  a removable  bar  applied  across 
the  rear  of  said  frame,  and  a lid  hinged  to  said  bar. 

377,554.  M.mhias  Fl.vm.mang,  Newark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  The 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  “ Shutter 

mechanism  for  photographic  cameras.”— Filed  Oct.  17,  1887. 

Serial  No.  252,560.  (No  model ) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a fly-shutter  mechanism  of  a photographic 
camera,  the  combination  of  a board  or  piece  provided  with  an 
opening,  a rotary  disk  supported  by  said  board  or  piece,  a pulley 
secured  to  said  disc,  a cord  wound  upon  said  pulley,  a spring 
having  an  integral  portion  constituting  an  arm  connected  to  said 
cord,  and  a lever  having  a projection  impinging  ujsjn  the  said 
arm  of  the  spring,  substantially  as  specified. 


2.  In  a fly-shutter  mechanism  of  a photograpliic  camera,  the 
combination  of  a board  or  piece  provided  with  an  opening,  a 
rotary  disk  supported  upon  said  board  or  piece,  two  pulleys 
affixed  to  opposite  sides  of  said  di.sk  and  rotating  with  it,  a cord 
wound  upon  one  of  the  pulleys,  a pull-piece  connected  to  this 
cord,  aspring  also  connected  to  this  cord,  a cord  reversely  wound 
oil  the  other  pulley,  a spring  having  an  integral  portion  con- 
stituting an  arm  connected  to  the  last  named  cord,  and  a lever 
having  a projection  impinging  upon  said  aim  of  the  spring,  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 


377,656.  JosKi'H  C.  Go.mueb,  Milw.aukee,  Wis.  “Photographic 
accessory.” — Filed  May  10,  18S7.  ISerial  No.  237,696.  (No 
model.) 

Claim. — 1.  A method  of  photographing  living  subjects  to  give 
a statuesque  appearance  to  the  finished  picture,  that  consists  in 
concealing  the  body  of  the  subject  behind  a curtain  or  background, 
exposing  the  head  and  neck  in  front  of  this  curtain  or  back- 
ground, arranging  a bust  or  analogous  form  so  th.at  the  neck 
thereof  will  fit  about  the  neck  of  said  subject,  and  then  securing 
a negative  in  the  usual  manner,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  A photografihic  accessory  that  comprises  a suitable  frame, 
and  a curtain  or  background  stretched  on  the  frame,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  opening,  in  combination  with  a bust  or  analogous 
form  arranged  adjacent  to  the  opening  in  s.aid  curtain,  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

3.  A photographic  accessory  that  comprises  a suitable  frame,  a 
curtain  or  background  stretched  on  the  frame  and  provided  with 


an  opening,  and  a shelf  adjacent  to  said  frame,  in  combination 
with  a bust  or  analogous  form  arranged  on  the  shelf  adjacent  to 
the  opening  in  said  curtain  or  background,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

4.  A photographic  accessory  that  comprises  a suitable  frame,  a 
curtain  or  background  stretched  on  the  frame  and  provided  with 
an  opening,  and  a vertically-arljustable  shelf  arranged  adjacent 
to  said  frame,  in  combination  with  a bust  or  analogous  form 
arranged  on  the  shelf  adjacent  to  the  opening  in  said  curtain  or 
background,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

5.  A photographic  accessory  that  comprises  two  vertical 
standards,  a suitable  frame  pivotally  connected  to  the  standards, 
and  a curtain  or  background  stretched  on  the  frame  and  provided 
with  an  opening,  in  combination  with  a bust  or  analogous  form 
arranged  adjacent  to  the  opening  in  said  curtain  or  background, 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

6.  A photographic  accessory  that  comprises  two  vertical 
standards,  a suitable  frame  pivotally  connected  to  the  standards, 
a curtain  or  background  stretched  on  the  frame  and  provided 
with  an  opening,  and  a vertically-adjustable  shelf  secured  to  the 
standards,  in  combination  with  a bust  or  analogous  form 
arranged  adjacent  to  the  opening  in  said  curtain  or  background, 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

7.  A photographic  accessory  that  comprises  a suitable  frame, 
a curtain  or  background  stretched  on  one  side  of  the  frame  and 
provided  with  an  opening,  and  a roller-curtain  or  background 
mounted  on  the  other  side  of  said  frame,  substantiallv  as  set 
forth. 

8.  A photographic  accessory  that  comprises  a platform 
mounted  on  castors,  vertical  stantards  secured  to  the  platform,  a 
suitable  frame  pivotally  connected  to  the  standards,  a curtain  or 
b^kground  stretched  on  one  side  of  the  frame  and  provided 
with  an  opening,  a roller-curtain  or  background  mounted  on  the 
other  side  of  said  frame,  and  a shelf  secured  to  said  standards 
adjacent  to  said  curtain  having  the  opening  therein,  substantially 
as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

378,973.  Francis  H.  Patterson,  Norristown  Pa,  for  “ Photo- 
camera.”—Filed  October  16,  1887.  Serial  No.  252,438,  (No 

model.) 

Claivi.—l.  The  combination  with  the  base  A,  of  the  hooks  b 
thereon,  the  detachable  oblong  camera-back  D,  having  eyes  c 
and  c'  upon  a long  and  a short  side,  respectively,  of  it,  and  the 
closing-screw  of  essentially  as  described. 
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2.  The  combination  of  the  detachable  oblong  camera-back  D, 
having  eyes  c c'  upon  a long  and  a short  side,  respectively,  of  it, 


the  base  A,  the  hooks  6 thereon,  and  the  adjusting  and  clamp- 
ing screws  e e,  for  operation  in  relation  with  each  other,  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purposes  specified. 

3.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  the  grooved 
uprights  fil  E of  the  focusing-slide,  the  camera-bellows,  B,  the 
circular  front  end  board  or  lens-mount,  C,  attached  to  said 
bellows,  and  provided  with  a circular  tongue,  /,  adapted  to  fit 
the  grooves  in  said  uprights,  and  the  sliding  lever-stop  O,  essen- 
tially as  described. 

4.  The  combination  of  the  circular  front  end  board  C,  having 
a tongue  / on  its  periphery,  Ihe  grooved  uprights  E E of  the 
focusing-slide,  the  sliding  lever  stop  or  clamp  Q,  the  bellows 
B,  the  reversible  swing-back  D,  having  eyes  c c'  ou  a longer  and 
and  shorter  side,  respectively,  the  base  A,  the  hooks  (>  b,  aud  the 
adjusting  and  clamping  screws  cc,  substantially  as  shown  and 
described. 


A IIisTORY  OF  Photograi’ht.  By  W.  Jerome  Ilarrison. 

Royal  octavo,  boards,  144  pages,  and  twelve  inset  illus- 
trations. Special  issue  of  250  subscription  copies  at  7/6. 

{Bradford,  1888  : Percy  Lund  and  Co. 

Tub  name  of  W.  ,J.  Harrison  has  long  been  prominently 
before  the  j)hotograpbic  public  in  connection  with  labori- 
ously compiled  historical  matter  relating  to  the  craft, 
aud  in  the  attractive  volume  before  us  we  find  a pleasant 
and  connected  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  j)hoto- 
grapby  ; moreover,  an  account  rendered  valuable  by 
virtue  of  the  laborious  researches  made  of  late  by  the 
author. 

Harrison’s  history  is  crowded  with  items  altogether  un- 
known to  most  of  those  who  are  generally  well-informed 
iks  to  photographic  mattei-s,  and  the  whole  is  so  well  knitted 
together  into  a connected  whole,  that  we  can  can  forgive 
the  few  barbarisms  to  be  found  in  the  work — t uch  as  the 
offensive  pun  on  a person’s  name  which  disfigures 
page  108. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  an  attractive  one— a book  which 
every  photographer  should  take  pleasure  in  reading  ; ami 
the  twelve  portraits  illustrating  it  (eleven  of  them  being 
reproductions  of  photographic  originals)  are  as  satisfactory 
as  one  could  reasonably  expect  such  a series  to  be. 

Besides  this  special  edition  of  250  copies,  there  is  an 
ordinary  edition  containing  only  one  illustration  ; this 
ordinary  edition  costing  only  3/6. 


Comsponhcncf. 

CALCULATING  EXPOSURE. 

Dear  .Sir, — My  friend  Dr.  Hunter  aud  I have  just 
taken  out  a patent  for  an  instrument  calculating  photo- 


graphic exposures,  and  I felt  that  some  account  of  it  would 
probably  interest  you,  especially  after  seeing  your  remarks 
in  last  week’s  Photographic  News  respecting  Ackland’s 
Photographic  Exposure  Scale,  and  your  commendation  of 
efforts  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  exposures.  1 believe 
that  our  instrument  is  the  only  one  based  upon  really 
scientific  principles,  and  I believe  it  will  prove  generally, 
as  it  h;is  done  in  my  hands,  an  almost  certain  guide  to 
exposure,  and  hence  a great  boon  to  the  photographer. 

The  instrument  is  really  a logarithmic  slide  rule,  speci- 
allj'  marked  and  adapted  for  these  particular  calculations. 
It  consists  of  four  logarithmic  scales  corresponding  re- 
spectively with  the  light,  the  lens,  the  “ inertia  ” of  the 
plate,  and  the  exposure. 

I will  describe  the  four  scales  separately  : — 

1st.  The  Light  Scale.  This  scale  consists  of  a number 
of  curves  which  correspond  to  every  hour  of  the  day 
throughout  the  year  when  the  light  is  photographically 
active,  and  each  curve  represents  the  mean  light  through- 
out the  year  for  that  particular  hour.  As  the  light  varies 
considerably  in  different  latitudes,  we  propose  to  divide 
different  light  diagrams  accordingly.  These  curves  are 
obtained  by  calculation  ; but,  as  of  course,  just  before 
sunrise  and  after  sunset,  it  would  theoretically  be  dark, 
we  have  made  suitable  allowances  for  twilight,  which  have 
been  arrived  at  by  means  of  careful  measurement  of  the 


SKETCH  OF  “ ACTINOOEAPH.” 

It  measure.s  4;  by  2J  when  closed.  When  the  light  diagram  is  only 
re<iuired  for  our  latitude,  wc  prefer  to  mount  it  on  a revolving  cyUnder. 


light.  This  scale  or  diagram  therefore  represents  graphi- 
cally the  mean  light  for  every  moment  in  the  whole  year, 
when  the  light  is  of  any  photographic  value. 

2nd.  The  Lens  Scale.  This  scale  is  marked  with  the 
different  ratios  of  apertures  to  focal  length,  and  of  course 
any  desired  system  may  be  adopted.  In  addition  to  this, 
separate  indications  are  given  for  single  lenses,  doublets, 
and  triple  combinations- 

3rd.  The  Inertia  Scale.  This  term  expresses  the  slow- 
ness of  the  plate,  and  is  capable  of  scientific  definition. 
The  Inertia  Scale  is  marked  with  numbers  which  count 
from  O'Ol  to  I'O.  The  following  “inertias”  correspond 
with  plates  which  are  commonly  known  as  “ Extra  Rapid,’ 
“ Rapid,”  “ Ordinary,”  and  “ Slow.” 


Extra  Rapid 

008 

Rapid 

0-14 

Ordinary 

0-20 

Slow 

0-35 

The  exact  “ inertia  ” 

of  any  particular  brand  of  plates 

may,  however,  be  easily  ascertained  by  a simple  experi- 
ment. 

4th.  The  Exposure  Scale.  This  is  a simple  logarithmic 
scale,  indicating  exposures  varying  from  01  of  a second  to 
100  seconds. 


Now  suppose  we  were  about  to  calculate  an  exposure 
with  this  instrument,  say  on  May  1st  at  8 a.m.  or  4 p.m. 
with  a doublet  lens  ■’,aud  with  an  “ ordinary ” plate’ 
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We  first  set  the  light  diagram  till  the  date,  May  1,  cor- 
responds with  the  edge  of  the  lens  scale.  We  then  slide 
the  latter  till  (2)  is  opposite  the  curve  marked  8 and  IV 
on  the  light  diagram.  We  then  look  opposite  the  inertia 
0 2,  and  we  find  on  the  exposure  scale  an  exposure  indicated 
of  2J  seconds.  Now  this  is  the  mean  exposure  for  an  ordi- 
nary landscape  in  latitude  53°.  All  that  has  now  to  be 
considered  is  whether  the  light  is  a mean  light  or  not.  If 
it  is,  give  an  exposure  of  2^  seconds.  If  the  light  is  as 
bright  as  you  think  it  possibly  could  be,  judging  from  the 
state  of  the  sun,  clouds,  and  atmosphere,  give  an  exposure 
of  half  this  figure,  or  IJ  seconds  ; and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  light  is  as  dull  as  you  would  think  of  taking  a picture 
in,  double  the  mean  figure,  which  would  give  an  exposure 
of  5 seconds.  The  necessary  exposure  will,  therefore,  lie 
in  between  1 1 and  5 seconds,  and  any  error  which  may 
arise  in  judging  the  state  of  the  light  will  not  be  gre.'iter 
than  can  be  amply  compensated  in  development. 

Of  course,  for  photographing  under  other  conditions, 
suitable  factors  will  have  to  be  used  which  we  shall  be 
able  sufficiently  to  indicate.  If,  for  example,  it  was  de- 
sired to  take  a portrait  in  diffuse  light  out  of  doors,  the 
landscape  exposure  would  require  to  be  multiplied  by  5, 
so  that  ou  the  same  day,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
same  lens  and  stop,  a port)  ait  would  require  a mean  expo- 
sure of  12^  seconds. 

We  have  called  our  instrument  the  “ Actinograph.” 

I hope  you  will  see  the  assistance  our  instrument  will  be 
in  substituting  system  and  certainty  for  guesswork.  How- 
ever satisfactory  exposure  tables  may  be,  they  cannot  lay 
the  whole  of  the  considerations  which  decide  our  expo- 
sures so  clearly  and  rapidly  before  the  operator.  I may 
say  that  our  instrument  is  the  outcome  of  a very  large 
amount  of  thought  and  investigation.  I have  used  it  my- 
self with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  though  from  my 
description  it  may  seem  somewhat  complicated,  it  is  in 
reality  exceedingly  simple.  If  you  care  to  see  and  try  the 
instrument  itself,  I shall  be  happy  to  send  one  for  your 
inspection. — Yours  very  truly,  Veho  C.  Driffield. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — I have  not  accu.sed  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer.  .and  do  not 
accuse  him  inferentially — to  use  his  own  expression — of  the 
UDgentlemanly  action  of  inserting  qualifying  words  in  his 
paper  after  it  was  read.  I quoted  from  it  as  I understood 
him  to  speak,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  published 
reports  at  the  time  I wrote  to  suggest  that  my  under- 
standing of  his  words  w,as  incomplete. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  I misunderstood  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  just  possible  th.at  a reader  of  a paper,  in 
looking  at  his  audience  or  the  black  board,  m.ay  not  pick 
up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  .at  the  point  intended,  or 
may  make  a quite  unintention.al  hiatus,  such  .as  to  excuse 
a misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  However, 
as  I renounce  any  advantage  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  sup- 
posed admission  might  give  me,  and  declare  my  argument 
to  be  complete  without  it,  I cannot  see  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  further  dwelling  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  now  says,  “Hence there iscle.arlya  triple 
advantage  for  the  lens  possessing  outstanding  sjiherical 
aberration.” 

“ 1st.  Greater  concentration  of  the  central  rays  for  more 
distant  objects,  as  acknowledged  both  by  Mr.  Debenham 
and  Mr.  Grubb.” 

Against  this  I contend  that  there  is  a very  great 
counterbalancing  disadvantage  in  the  much  larger  circles 
of  confusion  as  shown  by  Mr.  Grubb,  and  in  the  fogging 
effect  on  the  brightness  of  contiguous  shadows,  similar  to 
the  halation  of  a thinly-coated  plate. 

“ 2nd.  Absolute  gain  in  diameters  of  the  circles  of  least 
confusion,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Grubb.” 

Mr.  Grubb’s  demonstration  was  that  the  gain  was,  if 
fairly  measured,  on  the  side  of  the  corrected  lens. 


“ 3rd.  The  enormous  g.ain  as  regards  contr.ast  in  defi- 
nition.” 

If  by  “ gain  ” as  regards  contrast,  it  is  meant  that  where 
nothing  is  sh.arply  defined,  there  is  not  so  much  contrast 
as  where  there  is  good  definition  somewhere,  this  “ gain  ” 
may  be  freely  admitted. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  now  claims  “ better  definition  of  planes 
beyond  the  point  focussed  upon,”  “neglecting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  question  of  foreground  where  the  disadvan- 
tageous conditions  would  appear.”  On  this  I would 
remark  that  commonly  the  beard  in  a portrait  represents  the 
foreground,  and  the  coarse  ropj’  character  which  is  given 
to  this  appendage  by  bad  definition  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misrepresentations  of  which  photography  is  guilty. 

It  is  something,  however,  for  Mi’.  Dallmeyer  to  admit 
that  the  foreground  definition  is  neglected.  Mr.  Chap- 
man .Tones,  on  the  contrary,  says  (p.  251),  “ The  gain  within 
the  focal  point  is  not  disputed.” 

Mr.  L.ake  Price  cites  the  great  s.ale  of  the  .1.  H.  Dall- 
meyer portrait  lens  as  evidence  of  the  appreciation  by  pho- 
tographers of  the  so-called  diffusion  of  focus.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  work  of  the  instrument  when 
screwed  home  to  the  pLace  of  most  perfect  definition  was 
almost  if  not  quite  indistinguisablefrom  th.at  of  the  Petz- 
val  portrait  lens,  of  which  it  w.as  a modification. 

I have  met  with  several  photographei’s  who  possessed  and 
used  these  lenses,  and  spoke  well  of  them  when  in  the 
position  of  best  definition,  but  with  only  one  exception — 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a photographer  who  has,  I believe, 
long  since  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  studio  work — they  have 
invari.ably  told  me  that  they  never  use  the  difrusion 
arrangement. 

Again,  the  patent  for  this  arrangement — assuming  that 
a patent  could  be  maintained  after  Petzval’s  jirevious  ex- 
position of  the  principle  — h.as  long  since  expired.  Sever.al 
firms  of  opticians,  including  two  of  the  oldest  reputation 
and  highest  standing,  have  for  some  years  made,  as  well  as 
ordinary  Petzval  portrait  lenses,  a series  of  lenses  in  which 
the  position  of  the  components  of  the  back  lens  is  reversed, 
.as  in  Dallmeyer’s.  I have  not  found,  however,  that  they 
have  included  the  separation  arrangement,  which, if  so  much 
v.alued,  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  case  of  one  maker,  the  lenses  of  this  charac- 
ter are  sent  out  with  the  edges  cemented  together,  so  as  to 
render  such  separation  impossible. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  claimed  that  by  sacrificing  defini- 
tion at  the  focus,  the  definition  of  the  out-of-focus  planes 
is  improved.  Mr.  T.  E.  Dallmeyer  at  last — impliedly,  at 
all  events — admits  that  the  definition  is  worse  on  one  side 
of  the  focus,  but  says  that  it  is  better  on  the  other  ; a very 
different  claim.  I hold  with  Grubb,  that  “ whatever  way 
we  make  the.se  comparative  experiments,  provided  it  be 
done  fairly,  we  shall  find  the  advantage  with  respect  to 
depth  of  focus  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  corrected  lens.’’ 
This  plain  statement  ha.s  not  been,  and  I submit  cannot 
be,  refuted.  W.  E.  Debenham. 


THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Finding  the  Foc.vl  Length  and  Optcal  Centre. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  notify  in  the  News  that  on 
Thursday,  May  10th,  8.30  p.m..  Sir  David  Salomons  will 
treat  of  “ A simple  apparatus  for  findiug  the  focal  length 
and  optical  centre  of  any  lens.” — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  f.aith- 
fully,  George  Davison,  Hon.  Sec. 

21,  Bedford  Street,  ir.C. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  IN  SINGAPORE. 

Sir, — I have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the 
amateur  photographers  here  have  instituted  a society — 
the  Singapore  Photographic  Society — on  the  lines  of  simi- 
lar associations  at  home.  Photography  has  gained  many 
followers  in  this  pl.ace  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  we  now  number  seventeen  names  on  our  roll,  with 
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every  prospect  of  considerably  increasing  our  member- 
ship before  long. 

The  office-bearers  for  the  current  year  are— D.  C.  Neave, 
president ; C.  R.  Harrison,  hon.  treasurer ; A.  Stephenson 
and  A.  Macdonald,  members  of  council. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society  I offer  a cordial  welcome  to 
any  photographers  who  may  visit  Singapore,  and  our 
dark-room,  &c.,  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  pho- 
tographic goods  would  send  us  cjitalogues  and  price  lists 
for  the  information  of  members. — Yours  faithfully, 

Fred  E.  Jago,  Hon.  Secretary. 

8,  Orange  Tioad,  Singapore,  Zrd  April,  1888. 


FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I can  quite  endorse  the  article  on  above  in  last 
issue  of  Photographic  News  by  Emilie  Colston.  There 
is  a good  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  by  an  American, 
showing  it  is  felt  there  as  well  as  here.  I think  there  is  a 
special  fitness  for  women  in  this  business.  During  the  time 
I have  been  in  it  (twenty-four  years)  I have  taught  and  em- 
ployed many  persons,  and  have  received  faithful  and  effi- 
cient services  from  ladies  thus  employed.  One  was  seven 
years  with  me,  and,  during  the  last  three  of  that  time,  w;is 
in  charge  of  a studio  as  chief  operator.  This  was  in  the 
days  of  wet  plates,  when  soiling  the  hands  was  not  pre- 
ventible,  but  that  was  no  obstacle  to  those  in  earnest.  The 
public  approved  and  were  pleased  with  the  results,  which 
were  especially  good  with  children,  who  in  those  times  re- 
quired patience,  owing  to  the  long  exposures  required.  The 
children  seemed  to  feel  at  ease  sooner  with  a strange  lady 
than  a strange  man.  Indee'l,  the  men  operators  of  those 
days  considered  young  children  a great  nuisance,  and 
almost  dreaded  to  see  them  come  in.  This  is  altered  now, 
owing  to  the  dry  plates  being  so  quick  that  instantaneous 
exposures  .are  the  rule  everywhere. 

Of  course  for  outdoor  work  ladies  are  not  so  well  fitted, 
but  in  other  branches  there  is  a good  scope.  Especially  in 
colouring  and  finishing  there  is  a profitable  field  to  culti- 
vate. Art  and  photography  will  more  and  more  be 
allied  in  the  future.  Artists  are  learning  and  using  photo- 
graphy more  than  they  c.are  to  let  the  public  know, 
and  photographers  should  give  their  daughters  (and  sons 
too)  the  opportunity  to  learn  art,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  left  behind  in  the  race.  Drawing  is  taught  on  the 
Continent  much  more  than  here,  not  only  to  those  who 
intend  to  be  artists,  but  the  working  classes.  It  is  found 
to  increase  the  perceptive  faculties,  so  that  when  the 
beauty  of  any  object  is  seen,  it  gives  the  power  to  express 
or  show  it  to  others  by  the  simplest  means.  A portion  of 
this  power  is  attainable  by  all  as  easily  as  writing.  Some, 
of  course,  take  to  it  more  re.adily  than  others,  but  while 
the  most  lifted  cannot  succeed  without  labour,  all  those 
really  in  earnest  m.ay  attain  efficiency.  This  accomplished, 
they  c.an  readily  go  further  and  le.arn  that  branch  of 
p.ainting  (which  is  but  drawing  with  a brush)  which  they 
find  most  useful. 

Give,  then,  a portion  of  your  time  and  your  mind.  Ladies, 
if  you  are  in  any  way  connected  with  photography,  to  this 
art  of  drawing.  It  will  be  an  addition  to  that  other  gre.at 
power  of  drawing,  which  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  }'ou 
all  possess,  and  which  requires  no  teaching  : I mean  that 
which  is  expressed  by  the  poet  in  the  line,  “ Beauty  draws 
us  with  a single  hair.”  Alfred  II.  Bool. 

115,  Jfarwood  Road,  WaHt/ini  Green,  S.  IT. 


Jroccccbings  of  ^ocutws. 

Londok  and  Provincial  PiioTOGRArnic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  J.  Traill 
Taylor  occupying  the  chair.  This  was  a lantern  night. 

.1.  Freshwater  announced  that  by  kind  permission  oi  C.  M. 
Woodford,  of  Qraveeend,  he  had  brought  down  to  the  meeting  a 


collection  of  slides  that  had  been  prepared  by  wet  collodion  from 
negatives  taken  by  that  gentlemen  during  an  exploration  of  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Some  very  interesting  information  in  con- 
nection with  these  slides  was  given  as  they  were  projected  on 
the  screen.  A map  showing  the  geographical  position  of  these 
islands  was  first  projected  on  the  screen  ; they  are  a group  lying 
to  the  eastward  of  New  Guinea,  and  were  discovered  by 
Mendana,  a Spaniard,  in  1.567,  who  named  them  the  Islands  of 
Solomon  from  an  idea  that  his  countrymen,  supposing  the 
Islands,  from  the  name,  to  be  rich  in  gold,  might  be  induced  to 
colonise  them.  C.  M.  Woodford,  after  a stay  of  two  months  in 
Fiji,  proceeded  to  the  Solomon’s  in  a sm.all  schooner  engaged  in 
recruiting  boys  to  work  upon  the  Fiji  plantations.  Alu  was 
reached  after  some  adventure,  and  Gorei — the  king  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  islands — ultimately  found.  A house  was 
bargained  for,  the  price  paid  for  the  hire  of  which  was  one  axe, 
four  knives,  three  be.ad  necklaces,  three  fathoms  of  cloth, 
twenty  sticks  of  tobacco,  and  a flannel  shirt.  The  next 
day  two  women  were  sent  to  cook,  and  attend  to  the 
house.  At  night  they  prepared  to  sleep  in  the  house. 

As  this  only  consisted  of  one  room,  objection  was  raised, 
and  a kind  of  verandah  at  the  back  of  the  house 
eventually  assigned  to  them.  Sago  yams,  taro,  and  banana,  with 
fish  which  are  caught  daily,  form  the  principal  native  food.  Tlie 
fish  are  caught  in  square  fishing  nets  mounted  upon  long  canes, 
the  fish  being  driven  into  the  nets  by  beaters.  Pounded  yam 
and  taro  flavoured  with  grated  cocoanut  and  sugar  cane,  made 
into  a kind  of  pudding,  is  a favourite  and  constant  dish.  Large 
wooden  troughs  are  used  for  preparing  and  pounding  the  food. 
The  inauguration  of  these  troughs  is  conducted  with  great  cere- 
mony. A picture  representing  one  of  these  ceremonies  was 
shown.  The  trough  was  about  thiity  feet  in  length,  and 
carved  to  represent  a crocodile ; twenty-two  men  were  seated 
on  each  side  of  the  trough,  and  an  old  man  at  either  end. 
All  had  their  ornaments  on,  and  wore  their  shields  over 
their  shoulders,  their  spears  and  tomahawks  lying  close 
by.  Taro,  yams,  and  other  kinds  of  food  were  placed 
in  the  trough.  At  a given  aignal,  the  men  began  pounding  the 
food,  keeping  excellent  time,  until  they  were  exhausted,  when 
their  places  were  taken  by  others. 

Several  elides  were  shown  of  native  idols,  these  being  mere 
wooden  images,  in  all  cases  surrounded  by  a heap  of  human 
skulls.  Negatives  of  these  were  obtained  during  the  absence  of 
all  the  men  upon  a head-hunting  expedition,  the  women  being 
left  at  home  to  prepare  a feast  for  them  on  their  return,  llearl- 
hunting  is  a perfect  passion ; the  natives  in  some  of  the  islands, 
being  also  notorious  cannibals,  not  only  eating  the  bodies  of  their 
captives,  but  digging  up  for  this  purpose  bodies  recently  buried. 
Head-hunting  expeditions  are  taken  in  large  canoes  with  very 
high  prows,  profusely  ornamented  and  inlaid  with  pearl  shell. 
Cinoe  houses  are  built  for  these  head  - hunting  the 
canoes  having  high  pitched  roofs  with  the  ends  closed  in,  two 
narrow  slits  being  left  for  the  high  prows  of  the  canoes  to  pass 
through.  These  canoe  houses  are  larger  and  better  built  than  the 
ordinary  dwelling  houses,  and  a woman  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
them,  or  even  to  pass  in  front  of  them.  The  canoes  are  made 
with  lengths  of  wood  sewn  together  with  a vegetable  fibre,  and 
the  seams  caulked  with  a kind  of  putty  obtained  from  scraping 
the  kernel  of  a nut ; this  sets  perfectly  hard  in  a few  hours, 
and  is  quite  water-tight.  The  greatest  distinction  a native 
can  earn  is  the  taking  of  a life ; no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
man,  woman,  or  child,  the  heads  all  coimt.  The  heads,  after 
being  slightly  smoked,  are  hung  up  in  the  canoe  houses ; the 
estimation  of  a canoe  house  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
heads|it  contains.  The  natives  are  intensely  black  ; the  men  wear 
a strip  of  calico  round  the  waist.  The  women  wear  a series  of 
fringes  one  over  the  other  made  from  a vegetable  fibre  suspended 
about  two  feet  from  their  waist.  A practice  is  made  of  distending 
the  lobes  of  the  ear.  A hole  is  made  in  the  lope  of  each  ear, 
pieces  of  sago  palm  bent  into  a hoop  are  then  inserted  to  keep  the 
hole  stretched.  The  lobe  is  thus  enlarged  by  degrees  until  it 
attains  an  enormous  size.  A slide  was  shown  of  a native 
having  holes  in  ears  enlarged  to  a least  four  inches  in  diameter. 
Armlets  made  from  the  giant  clam  shell  are  much  worn. 
The  ornament,  however,  most  highly  prised  is  a neck- 
lace of  dogs  teeth.  A good  necklace  will  consist  of  as 
many  as  500  teeth ; as  two  teeth  only  are  available  from 
on*  dog,  a necklace  of  this  kind  would  require  250  dogs  to 
provide  sufficient  teeth.  In  some  cases  the  teeth  of  live  dogs 
are  extracted,  the  animals  being  buried  up  to  their  necks  in  the 
ground  for  the  purpose.  The  visit  to  the  Islands  was  taken  for 
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the  purpose  of  making  collections  of  the  fauna,  and  also 
explore  the  interior  of  some  of  the  principal  islands  which  had 
not  been  visited  by  white  men.  Penetration  to  any  distance 
into  the  interior  is  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous  from  the 
constant  raids  of  the  coast  natives  upon  the  bushmen,  and 
retaliating  ones  on  the  part  of  the  bushmen  upon  the  coast 
natives.  Some  17,000  specimens,  however,  were  collected,  con- 
sisting of  lepidoptera,  coleoptera,  birds,  mammals,  and 
batrachians  of  the  locality. 

A hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  to  J.  Freshwater  for  the  interesting  exhibition  of 
slides.  Transparencies  were  also  shown  by  J.  B.  B.  Wellington 
and’L.  Medland.  One  of  Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.’s  Bijou  lanterns 
was  used  on  this  occasion.  The  brilliant  illumination  given  by 
this  small  lantern  was  very  marked.  C.  Q.  Hardy  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Association. 

PHOTOOIlApnERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  As.sociation  met  on  20th  inst.,  when 
the  following  were  elected  members  ; — W.  Cobb,  Woolwich  ; A. 
G.  Joy  and  S.  E.  .Toy,  Wimbledon ; Andrew  Pringle,  Bexley  Heath  ; 
W.  W.allis,  Watford  ; Myles  Garner,  F.  B.  ^lann,  O.  S.  Allen, 
Mrs.  Teffer,  London  ; D.  Howie,  F.  J.  Scarlett,  E.  A.  Wood, 
W.  J.  Ramsey,  W.  Bond,  and  Miss  K.  E.  Browne,  of  Norwich  ; 
R.  Bourne  and  Miss  M.  Wilkinson,  of  Brighton,  and  J.  B.  Payne, 
Newcastle. 

The  following  lion.  Local  Secretaries  were  appointed  ; — Bath 
— H.  J.  Walker,  8,  Broad  Street ; Newcastle — J.  B.  Payne,  c/o 
Mawson  and  Swan,  Moseley  Street ; Norwich — D.  Howie,  85, 
St.  Giles’  Street. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  donations  had  been  received 
from  Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  and  Co.,  Andrew  Pringle,  and  a Sym- 
pathiser in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Progress  was  reported  relative  to  the  Orphan  Fund. 


Derby  Photograthic  Society. 

The  members  held  their  first  outdoor  excursion  of  the  season  on 
Saturday  last  at  Duffield,  when  there  w.as  a very  good  attend- 
ance, over  sixty  plates  being  exposed.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  a most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent. 

The  fixtures  for  the  season  are  May  l‘2th,  Repton  ; May 
20th,  Cromford  and  Matlock  ; June  9th,  Calke  Abbey  ; June 
23rd,Tutbury  ; July  9th,  Ashford-in-lhe- Water ; July  21sl,  Chee 
Dale  ; Aug.  4th,  Osmaston  ; Aug.  I8th,  Millers  Dale  ; Sept.  1st, 
Little  Eaton  ; Sept.  Loth,  Swarkestone  ; Sept.  29th,  Ambergate 
and  Whatstandwell. 


North  Surrey  Photographic  Society. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  April  24th,  at  the  West  Norwood  Con- 
stitutional Club,  W.  A.  Rough  in  the  chair.  Walter  Getting 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

A demonstration  in  transferotype  paper  was  then  given  by  W. 
H.  Walker.  Mr.  Walker,  after  describing  the  manner  in  which 
the  paper  was  made,  went  on  to  svy  that  it  differed  only  from 
ordinary  bromide  paper  in  the  fact  that  it  harl  an  interposed 
soluble  substratum  of  gelatine.  It  was,  therefore,  manifestly 
possible  to  transfer  the  image-bearing  film  to  almost  any  final 
support,  including  opal,  ground  gla.ss  for  transparencies,  lamp 
shades,  and  wood  blocks,  &c.  Mr.  Walker  then  showed  the 
methotl  of  transferring  some  of  the  prints,  which  he  had  alre.ady 
developed,  to  opal,  and  the  result  and  ease  of  manipulation  were 
much  admired  by  the  members  present.  He  also  explained  that 
very  satisfactory  lantern  slides  could  be  obtained  by  means  of 
this  paper,  either  by  contact  or  in  the  camera,  and  that,  whereas 
a slight  reticulation  might,  by  close  examination,  be  seen  in  the 
dides  themselves,  yet  when  the  image  was  thrown  on  the  screen 
it  was  not  visible. 

Lewis  Wolkf  banded  round  some  very  fine  opal  prints  made 
by  means  of  this  paper. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge 
Street,  on  April  2(»th,  with  Vice-President  E.  H.  Jaques  in  the 
chair. 

A.  J.  Buncher,  A.  T.  Mason,  G.  W.  Merritt,  Thos.  Shrieves, 
J.  ^iles,  and  P.  Wigley  were  elected  members,  and  Arden  Hard- 
Whitworth  Wallis,  nominated  forelection. 
The  Questioii-Bo?  contained  ; “ Has  bichloride  of  platinum 


any  advantage  over  gold  for  toning  prints,  and  is  it  easier  to 
work,  and  what  colour  are  prints  toned  with  it  ? ” 

W.  J.  Harrison  : Gives  greater  permanence,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  more  difficult  in  manipulation  ; the  colour  is  black 
or  grey. 

A.  Pitmphrey  : Tried  it  years  ago ; gives  tones  like  platinolype. 
Tones  collodion  slides  very  well  and  easily  by  using  hot  solution 
in  one  minute  to  one  and  a-half  minutes. 

A.  A.  Nock  : Difficult  to  use.  The  acid  w’ants  neutralizing. 

W.  J.  Harrison  exhibited  a frame  containing  a series  of  six- 
teen excellent  instantaneous  pictures  of  Professor  Chevreul,  taken 
in  difierent  positions  by  Nadar  during  a conversation. 

J.  W.  Moore  : Prints  on  a new  matt  surface  paper. 

J.  H.  Pickard  ; Eastman  bromide  prints  of  the  Shrewsbury 
excursion. 

Harold  Baker  then  gave  a short  paper  and  lantern  demon- 
stration. Some  sixty  very  fine  coloured  slides  were  thrown  on 
the  screen,  of  Palestine,  and  on  the  way  there,  many  of  them 
of  great  interest  and  beauty. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed, 

A.  PuMPHRKY  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  very 
good  effects  in  Mr.  Baker’s  pictures  produced  by  clouds  and 
shadows,  and  advised  them  to  endeavour  to  obtain  similar  effects 
in  their  landscape  pictures. 

A number  of  the  slides  by  the  members  were  afterwards 
pas.sed  through  the  lantern. 

It  was  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the  advisability 
of  inserting  in  the  Daily  Mail  each  successive  Wednesday  the 
announcement  of  the  next  Saturday’s  half-holiday  excursions, 
with  district  and  departure  of  train,  &c.,  &c. 


Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  new  rooms  of  the  Society  at  No.  1,305,  Arch  Street,  were 
opened  to  the  members  for  the  first  time  at  the  meeting  on 
April  4th.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  President  Frederic 
Graff. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Zentmayer,  the  distinguished  optician, 
formerly  an  active  and  more  recently  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society,  was  announced  by  John  C.  Browne,  who  offered  the 
following  resolution  (which  was  carried)  in  regard  thereto  : — 
“ The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  having  heard  with 
deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Zentmayer,  one  of  its 
honorary  members,  it  is  moved  that  the  following  minute  be 
entered  upon  the  record  book  of  the  Society,  and  a copy  of  the 
same  be  transmitted  to  his  family.  The  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Philadelphia  recognize  in  Mr.  Joseph  Zent- 
mayer a man  of  great  ability  in  his  profession,  and  honour  his 
name  for  what  he  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
microscope,  as  well  as  to  the  production  of  original  forms  of 
lenses  employed  in  photography.  They  recall  with  pleasure  the 
friendly,  genial  intercourse  had  with  him,  and  desire  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  his  extraordinary  modesty  in  regard  to  his 
own  most  valuable  improvements  in  the  optical  instruments 
named.” 

Mr.  Carbutt  presented  the  Society  with  a lantern  slide  from  a 
negative  made  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  old  room,  by 
the.  use  of  his  flash-light  compound.  The  slide  represented  a 
large  group  of  the  members,  and  was  remarkably  successful,  both 
technically  and  as  an  accurate  portrait  group  of  those  present. 

A small  room  adjoining  the  meeting  room  had  been  fitted  np 
as  a daik  room.  The  primary  object  of  this  room  is  to  afford 
ample  facilities  for  demonstrations  before  the  Society,  but  the 
committee  also  desire  that  individual  members  of  the  Society 
have  full  and  unrestricted  use  of  this  room  for  private  work,  if  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  this  may  be  carried  on  without  pre- 
judice to  the  Society.  To  this  end  the  committee  have  prepared 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  dark  room  by  members. 

Frederick  E.  Ives  showed  upon  the  screen  a remarkable 
heliochromic  reproduction  of  a natural  landscape,  produced  by  a 
method  of  his  own,  which  is  similar  in  character  to  one  sug- 
gested by  Henry  Collec,  of  England,  in  18G5.  Mr.  Ives  stated 
that  Collen’s  method,  which  Hauron,  of  Baris,  first  tried  to 
reduce  to  practice,  necessarily  failed,  because  it  was  based  on  a 
false  conception  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  was  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  an  impossibility.  They  assumed  that  there  are  three 
primary  colours  of  light,  and  that  the  mixture  of  these  in  various 
proportions  produces  all  the  colours  and  shades  of  colours  in  the 
spectrum.  Their  plan,  briefly  stated,  was  to  make  a red  pic- 
ture by  the  action  of  red  light,  a yellow  picture  by  the  action 
of  yellow  light,  and  a blue  picture  by  the  action  of  blue  lights 
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and  then  to  combine  these  pictures  into  one,  showing  the  colours, 
as  well  as  the  light  and  shade  of  the  object  photographed.  Mr. 
Ives  explained  that  the  colour  of  no  part  of  the  spectrum  could 
be  reproduced  by  the  optical  combination  of  other  parts,  and 
no  combination  of  three  colours,  simple  or  compound,  could  be 
made  actually  to  reproduce  the  spectrum.  The  most  that  could 
be  done  was  to  combine  three  colours  or  pigments  so  as  to  coun- 
terfeit the  spectrum  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Ives’  process  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  this  in  such  a scientific  manner  that  each  part  of  the 
spectrum  must  always  select  automatically,  in  the  operation  of 
the  process,  such  a mixture  of  colours  or  pigments  as  would 
counterfeit  it  to  the  eye.  Each  of  bis  negatives,  instead  of  re- 
presenting one  part  or  colour  of  the  spectrum  only,  represented 
one  small  part  exclusively,  and  several  others  partially,  the 
degree  of  representation  being  graduated  to  secure  the  proper 
admixture  of  colour  or  pigment  in  the  resulting  heliochrome. 
This  was  accomplished  by  employing  colour-sensitive  plates  in 
conjunction  with  compound  colour-screens  adjusted  by  actual 
experiment  upon  the  spectrum  itself.  The  actual  composition 
of  the  colour-screens  would  depend  upon  what  colour-sensitizers 
and  what  reproduction  colours  were  employed.  The  process 
could  be  made  to  counterfeit  all  the  colours  of  nature  very  success- 
fully, and  although  it  was  too  complicated  and  costly  to  admit  of 
general  application,  he  believed  it  had  a bright  commercial  future. 
For  demonstration  purposes,  Mr.  Ives  employed  the  simple.st 
form  of  the  proces.s,  in  which  ordinary  lanteru  slides  from  the 
heliochromic  negatives  were  projected  upon  a screen  by  means 
of  a triple  optical  lantern  and  coloured  lights,  but  stated  that 
equally  satisfactory  reproductions  could  be  obtained  in  pigments. 
In  the  landscape  shown,  there  were  a white  house,  slate  coloured 
bam  and  fences,  yellow  straw  stacks,  green  grass  in  the  fore- 
ground, dark  green  trees  in  the  middle  distance  (one  showing  a 
single  bough  of  deep  orange  autumn  leaves),  and  distant  blue 
hills.  The  colours  were  surprisingly  bright,  and  all  approxi- 
mately correct;  but  Mr.  Ives  stated  that  this  result  had  been 
secured  with  a crude  form  of  apparatus  and  imperfect  adjust- 
ment of  colour  screens,  and  by  no  means  represented  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  process.  A fuller  publication  of  the  process  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Ives  offered  to  loan  to  the  Society 
such  apparatus  as  might  be  necessary  for  experiments  in  ortho- 
chromatic  photography,  also  to  furnish  emulsions,  &c.,  and  to 
conduct  demonstrations  of  the  various  processes  before  the 
members. 

Mr.  Cahbutt  quoted  Ernest  Edwards,  of  New  York,  as  say- 
ing that  orthochromatic  photography  had  enabled  him  to  make 
reproductions  of  paintings,  &c.,  which  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  before  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  art  were  made, 
and  the  process  was  in  constant  use  by  him. 

Mr.  Sui‘LEE  showed  an  interesting  series  of  figure  studies, 
made  by  the  use  of  Blitz-Pulver  and  Cramer  35  plates.  He 
also  showed  some  lantern  slides  from  the  same  negatives  made 
on  Carbutt’s  A plates  with  Blitz-Pulver  as  a source  of  light.  A 
ground -glass  screen  was  placed  3 inches  back  of  the  negatives 
(5  inches  bj'  8 inches)  1 he  powder  being  placed  C inches  back 
of  the  screen,  40  grains  or  two  charges  were  used,  with  a stop  of 
about  ( in  the  lens. 

Some  excellent  slides  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Stirling,  and 
some  by  Mr.  Wood,  which  illustrated  in  a marked  manner  the 
difference  in  results  in  landscape  photography  between  the  u.seof 
long  and  short  focus  lenses. 

Mr.  McCollin  showed  an  improved  form  of  ignitor  for  use 
with  flash  powder,  conveniently  arranged  so  as  to  pack  into 
small  space.  The  powder  was  ignited  at  the  instant  required  by 
the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  being  blown  against  it  by 
a current  of  air  produced  with  a rubber  bulb  and  flexible  tube. 
After  the  meeting,  Mr.  McCollin  illustrated  the  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus by  making  several  portrait  groups  of  the  membei-s  present 
amid  their  new  surroundings. 


®alh  in  Slubto. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. — The  usual  ordin- 
ary meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  next  Tuesday, 
May  8th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when 
jiapers  will  be  read  on  “ Telescopes  for  Stellar  Photography,”  by 
Sir  Howai'd  Grubb,  and  “ Some  Theoretical  Considerations  in 
Exposure  ; and  a New  Table  for  Enlarging,”  by  Sir  David  Salo- 
mons, Bart. 


Painting  Magic  Lantern  Slides.— First  draw  on  paper  the 
size  of  the  glass  the  subject  you  desire  to  paint ; fasten  this  at 
each  end  of  the  glass  with  paste  or  any  other  cement  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping.  Then  with  some  very  black  paint  mixed  with 
varnish  draw  with  a fine  camel’s  hair  brush,  very  lightly,  the 
outlines  sketched  on  the  paper,  which  of  course  are  reflected 
through  the  glass,  and  when  dry  fill  up  the  other  parts  in 
their  proper  colours.  Transparent  colours  must  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  carmine,  lake,  Prussian  blue,  verdigris, 
sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of  iron,  wood,  gamboge,  &c.,  and 
these  must  be  tempered  with  a strong  white  varnish  to  pre- 
vent their  peeling  off.  Then  shade  them  with  black  or  with 
lustre  mix^  with  the  same  varnish. — Picture  and  Art  Trade. 

Absorition  of  Gases  by  Petroleum. — By  S.  Gniewosz  and 
A.  Walfisz  f Zeit.  idujsikal.  Chcm.,  1,  70-72 ). — The  statement  that  a 
layer  of  petroleum  will  protect  an  aqueous  solution  from  the  action 
of  the  air  has  led  the  authors  to  examine  the  absorption  Of  oxygen 
and  other  gases  by  Russian  petroleum,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  is  greater  for  petroleum  than  for  water,  so 
that  the  protective  action  above  spoken  of  must  be  a doubtful 
one.  Anyone  can  now  understand  why  the  method  of  covering  the 
iron  developer  with  a layer  of  petroleum  has  not  proved  so  suc- 
cessful as  was  originally  expected. — Part  of  the  above  is  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  May  9th 
will  be  “ Matt  Surface  Printing.”  Saturday  outing  at  Hampstead, 
meeting  at  “ Bull  and  Bush  ” at  6 o’clock. 


Comsp0nirints. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  Editor,  ruoToon  vpiiic  Xkws, 
5,  Furnival  Street.  London,  E C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  ‘‘Pipkb  and  CaaTKa,  PuoToaavpuic 
Nkws,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

H.  D.  M. — This  correspondent  asks  : “ A and  B are  photographers i 
and  employ  C.  C takes  some  specimens  of  his  own  child,  and 
A and  B are  very  pleased,  and  give  C some  of  the  copies.  A and 
B sell  their  business  to  D.  D dismissed  C,  C opens  for  himself 
in  the  same  town.  Can  he  exhibit  his  copies  of  his  little  boy  in 
his  own  show-case  ? Cun  he  enlarge  from  same  copies  ? They 
are  not  copyright.” 

Engineer. — The  cost  is  about  one-and-sixpence,  and  the  form  to 
be  tilled  up  can  be  had,  post  free,  from  Piper  and  Carter  for 
threepence. 

Q.  H.— 1.  We  cannot  tell  you  who  makes  them.  Many  of  the 
commcrcialists  who  profess  to  be  makers,  merely  purchase  plates 
and  sell  them  again.  2.  You  must  test  the  samples  yourself  if 
you  wish  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  3.  Only  by  having  a thicker 
layer  of  adhesive  material,  more  moisture  in  the  paper,  or  both. 

J.  II.  Burton. — 1.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Procewings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  we  cannot  give  you  the  exact  reference.  2. 
This  depends  altogether  on  the  construction,  but  generally  it  is 
due  to  the  concave  surfaces  which  face  each  other, 

A.  Morrison, — You  can  obtain  it  by  writing  to  Nelson  Dale  and  Co., 
of  Dowgate  Hill,  London.  The  X opaque  is  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  generally  fails  to  granulate. 

Gilbert  k Rivinoton. — A firm  of  your  standing  and  experience 
ought  to  know  that  a request  for  an  opportunity  of  quoting  for 
the  printing  of  the  Photographic  News  should  not  have  been 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  either  to  the  Publishers  or  to  the  Pro- 
prietor. Still,  wo  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  “ special  facilities  for 
newspaper  printing  on  a cheap  scale.” 

W M. — If  the  phootograph  is  copyright,  you  can  be  prosecuted  for 
reproducing  it;  it  being  quite  immaterial  whether  the  original 
bears  theword  “ Copyright.” 

J.  B. — Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  the  best  book;  at  anyrate,  we 
know  of  no  other  which  we  decidedly  prefer. 

W.  SvMMONDS.— See  our  article  on  the  subject.  We  recommend 
you  not  to  do  as  you  propose. 

II.  Southgate.— The  sample  of  blacked  card  hardly  enables  us  to 
judge  as  to  the  merits  of  your  preparation. 

T.  B.  W. — That  you  mention  will  probably  answer,  but  as  all  are 
not  quite  identical,  you  had  better  stipulate  for  a trial  before  pur- 
chase. 
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THE  RAPIDITY  OF  THE  LENS. 

The  tendency  which  we  have  repeatedly  noticed  to  set 
out  the  varying  conditions  under  which  photographic  work 
is  undertaken  with  greater  accuracy,  so  that  guesswork 
may  as  far  as  possible  be  eliminated,  and  its  place  taken 
by  calculation,  received  a further  illustration  last  Tuesday 
evening,  in  a paper  entitled  “ Theoretical  Considerations 
in  Exposures,”  read  by  Sir  D.  .T.  Salomons  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  present  instance  the  paper  itself,  however  laud- 
able may  have  been  the  intention  of  its  author,  will 
not  add  much  to  our  stock  of  information,  and  its  use- 
fulness may  rather  be  looked  for  in  the  attention  which 
is  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  in  the  opportunity  which  was 
afforded  to  the  members  to  show,  by  the  vigorous  cri- 
ticisms which  it  called  forth,  that  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  is  not  in  that  sleepy  moribund 
condition  which  has  sometimes  been  observed,  when  any 
paper  is  received  with  a languid  customary  acquiescence 
that  indicates  lack  of  vital  interest. 

The  number  of  considerations  entering  into  the  calcula- 
tions for  exposure  is  so  ^reat  that  many  will  not  under- 
take to  weigh  them  against  each  other,  and  strike  the 
balance  which  shall  point  out  the  particular  exposure  to 
be  given  in  any  particular  case.  These  say  that  they  can 
look  at  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  and  can  Judge  from 
its  brightness,  as  it  appears  to  their  eyes,  what  is  the  ex- 
posure required ; and  that  from  this  one  indication  they 
obtain  a result  which'  is  rarely  seriously  wrong.  For 
those  who  are  in  such  complete  enjoyment  of  this  happy 
faculty  of  correct  judgment,  further  aids  may  be  unne- 
cessory  ; but  there  is  the  far  larger  number,  even  amongst 
careful  and  experienced  workers,  who  are  somewhat  dif- 
fident of  the  accuracy  of  their  judgment,  and  who  recog- 
nise that  this  judgment  varies  in  the  same  individual  with 
causes,  such  as  state  of  health,  that  are  not  under  control. 
By  these,  as  well  as  those  who  have  less  experience,  what 
aid  science  can  give,  either  in  the  shape  of  well-ascertained 
data,  or  of  tables  to  save  the  trouble  and  liability  to  error 
of  individual  calculation  for  every  particular  case,  will  be 
welcomed. 

The  various  considerations  connected  with  the  lens  as 
affecting  the  time  of  exposure — and  it  is  withthe  lens  alone, 
and  not  with  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  or  other  matters, 
that  we  are  dealing  just  now— form  an  interesting  study 
for  those  whose  tastes  and  acquirements  are  of  a mathe- 
matical order.  The  results,  however,  of  such  a study  are 
most  useful  to  the  photographic  public  at  large,  when 
presented  in  the  simplest  language,  and  with  no  more  dis- 
play of  mathematical  formulte  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
In  the  paper  of  last  Tuesday  there  is  an  unhappy  combi- 
nation of  mathematical  formulae  which  are  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  not  made  a speciality  of  this  depart- 


ment of  science,  with  a basis  of  assumed  fact  so  loose  or 
incorrect  as  to  vitiate  the  accuracy  of  the  deductions  arising 
therefrom. 

The  author  of  the  paper  set  out  with  a statement  that 
the  equivalent  focus  and  the  .aperture  of  a lens  were 
not  sufficient  data  for  ascertaining  its  relative  rapidity. 
There  were  other  considerations,  the  colour  of  the  glass 
and  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces,  which  he  proposed 
to  sum  up  and  call  the  remaining  transmitted  light  effi- 
ciency. This  efficiency  would  have  to  be  multiplied  with 
the  ordinary  expression  to  obtain  true  rapidity.  It  was, 
however,  pointed  out  by  the  speakers  who  followed,  that 
the  means  directed  for  ascertaining  this  efficiency  were 
so  inaccurate  that,  as  Captain  Abney  observed,  he  would 
rather  be  without  the  so-called  efficiency  value  en- 
graved upon  his  lens. 

One  statement  put  forth  by  the  author  was  so  extra- 
ordinary that  it  may  seem  incredible  that  it  should  have 
been  publicly  made.  He  said  that  any  object  moved  along 
a line  between  the  planes  of  depth  of  focus,  whether  they 
are  close  together  or  are  infinitely  distant,  do  not  appreci- 
ably alter  their  size  in  the  image.”  One  of  the  subsequent 
speakers  challenged  the  author  to  say  whether,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  assertion,  a ship  a mile  distant  would  appear 
of  the  same  size  upon  the  ground  glass  as  if  it  were  at 
double  that  distance,  and  elicited  the  reply  that  it  would 
do  so,  unless  the  lens  were  of  so  long  a focus  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  camera  would  have  to  be  altered  for 
getting  one  or  other  of  the  vessels  into  focus. 

This  statement  as  to  equality  of  size  of  image  when 
within  the  planes  of  depth  of  focus,  would  involve  this  : 
that  with  a pinhole  camera  an  object  will  appear  of  the 
same  size  at  whatever  distance.  Further  refutation  than 
this  reductio  ad  abmrdum  is  unnecessary,  though  it  might 
be  put  in  other  ways,  such  as  that  a hill  a mile  off  must  be 
as  large  as  the  sun,  since  its  image  may  cover  that  of  our 
luminary,  or  that  the  moon  must  be  larger  than  any  of 
the  fixed  stars,  since  both  are  within  the  plane  of  depth 
of  focus,  aud  the  moon’s  image  appears  the  larger  in  the 
camera. 

The  author’s  statement  that  brightness  incre.ased  with 
distance,  so  that,  but  for  absorption  of  light  by  air,  distant 
objects  would  appear  of  dazzling  brightness — “ like  electric 
lights  upon  the  ground  gl.ass  ” — was  also  flatly  contradicted, 
Capt.  Abney  putting  it  that  brightness  is  the  same  at 
whatever  distance — supposing,  of  course,  that  the  object 
was  outside  the  distance  where  alteration  of  focus  would 
be  required.  The  .same  authority  added  that  he  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  assumed  by  the  world  at  large  that 
the  Society  accepted  these  statements,  which  were 
absolutely  wrong,  scientifically  as  well  as  practically. 

The  method  suggested  by  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  for  ascer- 
taining the  efficiency  of  the  lens  by  direct  photographic 
test  is  more  promising  ; but  Oapt.  Abney  stated  that  the 
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efficiency  itself  would  vary  in  the  same  lens  ; and  another 
speaker  pointed  out  that  the  additional  exi>osure  required 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  when 
several  surfaces  were  involved,  would  be  in  part,  at  all 
events,  neutralised  by  the  auxiliary  exposure  which  would 
result  all  over  the  plate,  so  that  in  practice  the  indication 
for  exposure  given  by  the  relation  of  aperture  to  focus  is 
not  in  so  much  need  of  correction  as  might  be  supposed. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  If  the  paper 
to  which  we  have  referred,  or  the  discussion  upon  it,  leads 
some  photographers  to  devote  a little  attention  to  a subject 
— the  optical  one — which  many  are  apt  to  consider  too  dry 
to  be  entered  into,  good,  after  all,  may  result. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

BY  WIDE  ANGLE. 

Judging  by  the  present  exhibition,  the  Royal  Academy 
will  soon  be  nothing  more  than  a huge  portrait  painting 
establishment.  Never  have  so  many  portraits  of  uninte- 
resting individuals  been  hung  upon  the  line.  Whether  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  be  painted  by  an  R.A.,  or  whether 
the  luxurious  style  in  which  most  of  the  forty  live  necessi- 
tates competition  with  the  portrait  jihotographer,  is 
impossible  to  decide. 

The  lamentable  fact  remains,  that  men  hitherto  associated 
with  imaginative  and  earnest  work,  and  to  whom  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  as  the  best  representatives  of  British 
artists,  have  degenerated  into  mere  journeyman  portrait 
painters  in  the  employment  of  the  wealthy. 

Take  the  names  of  those  Academecians  who  paint 
figure  subjects.  Mr.  Calderon  has  two  pictures,  both 
portraits  ; Mr.  F.  Goodall  three,  one  a portrait  ; Mr.  ,J.  E. 
Hodgson  two,  both  portraits  ; Mr.  Herkomer  seven,  all 
portraits,  and  it  is  with  sorrow  one  has  to  chronicle  the 
fact ; the  President  two,  one  a portrait ; Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie 
two,  one  a portrait ; Mr.  E.  Long  five,  three  portraits. 
The  painter  of  the  “ B.abalonian  Marriage  Market  ” is 
content  to  be  chiefly  represented  by  portraits  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  Col.  Henderson,  and  a Mr.  G. 
M’Corqudale — whoever  he  may  be  ! Mr.  J.  Seymour 
Lucas,  out  of  three  pictures,  has  one  portrait  ; Pettie,  two 
out  of  four ; E.  J.  Poynter,  five  out  of  six  ; V.  Prinsep, 
two outof  four;  W.  F.  Yeanies,  twoout  of  three  ; and  II.  T. 
Wills,  two  out  of  four.  Then  we  have  the  professed 
portraitists.  Mr.  F.  IIoll  heads  the  list  with  eight,  and 
doubtless  could  have  sent  eighteen  if  the  rules  of  the 
Academy  would  have  permitted  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  P.  R. 
Morris  sends  six  portraits — one  about  as  bad  a specimen 
as  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Ouless  contributes  six,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Richmond  four,  and  Mr.  Sant  five,  one  of  which, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  “ An  Awakening  Soul,”  may  be 
excepted.  We  have  thus  a grand  total  of  fifty-nine  portraits 
contributed  by  R.A.’s.  Against  this  may  be  set  thirteen 
imaginative  works  by  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above, 
in  addition  to  thirty  pictures  by  Messi-s  Burgess,  E.  Crowe, 
W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  F.  Faed,  W.  P.  Frith,  L.  Fildes,  A.  C. 
Gow,  E.  J.  Gregory,  J.  R.  Herbert,  H.  S.  Marks,  Orchard- 
son,  Briton  Riviere,  G.  A.  Storey,  G.  F.  Watts,  H.  Woods, 
F.  Dicksee,  E.  Armitige,  and  Alma  Tadema — in  all,  forty- 
three. 

This  enormous  preponderance  of  portraits  shadows  forth 
a melancholy  prospect.  Nut  the  least  disagreable  feature 
about  them  is  that,  being  by  R.A.’s,  they  must,  as  already 
noted,  occupy  the  best  positions.  A portrait  hung  on  the  line 
compels  you  to  look  at  it,  whether  you  will  or  no,  and  the 
more  hideous  it  is,  the  more  it  pursues  one.  In  every 
room  portraits  glare  from  their  canvasses  to  the  detriment 
of  the  pictures  right  and  left.  W.  B.  Richmond’s  “ Prince 
Bismarck,”  with  its  greenish  tints  about  the  nose  and  fore- 
head ; E.  Long’s  sickly  representation  of  “ Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,”  and  F.  Holl’s  portrait  of  “ Gladstone,’'  in  whose 
complexion  soot  has  somehow  got  mixed  ; and  Mr.  Herko- 
naer’s  picture  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  may 


be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the  sitters  themselves ; but  who 
cares  for  Sir  William  Cunliflfe  Brookes,  Sir  John  Pender, 
the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a host  of  other  nonen- 
tities which  abound  in  every  direction  ? It  is  vain  to  ask 
why  such  monstrosities  as  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  are  hung.  The  answer  is  that  the  painter  is  an 
R.A.,  and  that  is  sufficient.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  the 
mania  for  porti'aiture  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ; but  in  the 
meantime,'iu  mercy  to  the long-sufifering public,  the  portraits 
might  all  be  hung  in  one  room,  so  that  everybody  might 
know  what  room  to  avoid. 

Turning  to  other  contributions,  there  is  little  in  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  pictures  to  excite  admiration. 
The  truth  is,  the  Academy  this  year  is  far  below  the 
average.  Several  of  the  best  men  have  abstained  from 
exhibiting,  and  others  in  the  first  rank  have  been  satisfied 
with  being  represented  in  a perfunctory  way.  The  jiicture 
of  the  year,  if  it  may  so  be  c.alled,  is  Alma  Tadem.a’s 
“Roses  of  Heliogabalus,”  and  a most  disappointing  work 
it  is.  The  fat,  sensual  faces  of  the  Emperor  and  his  boon 
companions  are  repulsive  ; the  roses  which  are  showered 
down  upon  the  women  below  are  obviously  painted  roses  ; 
and  the  only  female  face  which  can  be  seen  above  the  mass 
of  blossom  is  ugly.  The  picture  has  been  written  up,  and 
therefore  the  crowds  gather  in  front,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  praise  which  the  daily  papers  have  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  odd  thing  is,  that  next  to  it  is  hung  Sir  .1.  E. 
Millais’  “ Murthly  Moss,  Perthshire,”  a wonderful  piece  of 
work,  and  quite  worthy  of  the  painter  of  “ Chill  October.” 
The  open-mouthed  spectators  wait  patiently  in  fiont  of 
this  picture,  but  never  look  at  it,  they  are  so  anxious  to 
take  their  turn  to  see  Alma  Tadema’s  Roses. 

W.  Q.  Orchardsou,  like  Millais  and  Tadema,  sends  but 
one  picture,  the  much  paragraphed  “ Her  Mother’s  Voice.” 
Mr.  Orchardson  has  failed  this  year  quite  as  much  as  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema.  The  picture  lacks  interest,  and  the  only 
reason  why  an  old  man  has  been  put  at  one  end  of  a pic- 
ture, and  a girl  with  open  mouth  at  a piano  and  a young 
man  bending  over  her  at  the  other,  is  to  show  how  cleverly 
the  .artist  can  deal  with  empty  spaces  of  canvas.  But 
everybody  knows  this  already,  .and  there  w;is  no  necessity 
for  Mr.  Orchardson  to  reiterate  it.  The  only  justification 
would  have  been  the  story  represented,  but  here  there  is 
little  or  no  story  at  all. 

There  are  some  artists  from  whom  everybody  knows 
what  to  expect.  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  fact  that  T.  Faed,  Colin  Hi  nter, 
.1.  C.  Hook,  and  Sidney  Cooper  exhibit.  Their  jiictures 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  have  exhibited 
before,  and  with  this  announcement  their  admirers  will 
be  quite  content.  Marcus  Stone  has  two  pictures  : one  a 
trivial  diploma  work,  and  the  other  entitled  “ In  love.” 
Mr.  Stone  has  done  something  very  much  like  it  before. 
He  has  given  us  the  same  girl’s  face — a very  sweet  face, 
we  do  not  deny — many  times,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  same  tree.  The  old  gentleman  of  H.  S.  Marks, 
also  a one  picture  contributor,  has  in  the  same  way  done- 
duty  onmany  previous  occasions.  It  istimehe  was  shelved. 
F.  Goodall’s  flesh  painting  is  as  bloodless  as  ever  in 
“ David’s  Promise  to  Bathsheb.a,”  and  it  is  as  difficult  to 
understand  why  he  paints  such  pictures  as  “ By  the  sea 
of  Galilee,”  as  it  is  to  explain  why  such  pictures  find 
purchasers.  Vicat  Cole,  another  RA.,  represented  by 
one  work,  has  contrived  to  idealise  a much-painted  sub- 
ject, “ The  Port  of  London.”  It  is  a very  clever  and 
etlective  picture,  and  not  at  all  like  what  the  Port  of 
Loudon  really  is.  But,  perhaps,  this  was  intentional. 
Sir  F.  Leigliton’s  “Captive  Andromache”  is  one  of  those 
pictures  which  one  pronounces  “ very  fine,”  .and  get  away 
from  directly,  while  his  portrait  of  Lady  Coleridge,  we 
sincerely  trust,  is  meant  to  be  a caricature. 

A.  J.  Brett’s  landscapes  are  as  unlike  anything  seen  on 
the  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  as  ever  they 
were,  and  B.  W.  Leader  contrives  to  make  Nature  look  as 
“pretty”  aa  of  yore.  Mr.  Leader  always  gives  us  the 
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impression  that  he  plants  his  own  trees  and  builds  his  own 
rustic  cottages ; everything  seems  to  balance  so  nicely, 
anil  never  to  upset  the  orthodox  canons  of  art. 

J.  W.  Waterhouse  occasionally  puzzles  his  critics.  This 
year  he  will  amuse  them.  His  Lady  of  Shalot  is  the 
funniest  thing  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  for  many  a long  year.  In  a boat  decorated  with 
tawdry  patchwork  hangings,  lie  has  placed  a young  lady 
suffering  from  a severe  cold  in  the  head,  with  a type  of 
face  commonly  seen  among  the  half-starved  work-girls  of 
the  East  End.  If  the  attack  of  influenza  from  which  the 
Lady  of  Shalot  is  suffering  is  a touch  of  realism,  and 
intended  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  cold  damp  air,  then 
we  compliment  the  artist  on  his  truthfulness. 

John  Pettie  still  dwells  in  the  middle  age.'.  His  best 
picture  is  “ The  Traitor”  (No.  220).  It  is  painted  with 
all  the  piinter’s  old  skill,  and  is  just  what  might  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Pettie.  In  his  other  picture,  “The 
Clash  of  Steel,”  the  Lady  whose  g.allant  is  half  inclined  to 
take  part  in  a street  fray  seems  to  be  much  more  con- 
cerned in  holding  up  her  dress,  than  anxious  to  prevent 
the  young  man  from  drawing  his  sword. 

Briton  Riviere  is  not  well  represented  this  year,  unless 
we  except  the  painting  of  dog’s  head  in  the  picture  of  a 
girl  playing  the  violin,  entitled  ‘‘  A Cavatina.”  We  are 
afraid  the  girl  is  but  a learner,  for  the  dog  is  evidently 
indulging  in  a prolonged  howl.  Henry  Moore  has  never 
painted  anything  finer  than  Nearing  the  Needles.” 
The  sea  and  the  effect  of  sun.shine  are  <as  absolutely  per- 
fect as  anything  of  the  kind  can  well  be. 

So  much  for  the  principal  pictures  exhibited  by  the 
R.A.’s.  The  contributions  of  the  outsiders  we  have  left 
for  a subsequent  article,  as  they  demand  a second  visit. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  on  a cursory  examination  there 
seemed  a good  deal  that  is  praiseworthy,  but  much  more 
that  was  not  worth  hanging. 


EMULSION  MAKING,  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELA- 
TINO-BBOMIDE  PLATES.  ESPECIALLY  CONCERNING 
THE  USE  OF  CHROME  ALU.M. 

BY  w.  K.  BOKTON  (Imperial  University,  Tokio,  Japan).* 

I NEVER  had  much  experience  in  the  use  of  chrome  alum  in 
emulsions  at  home,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I never  felt  the 
want  of  it.  Frilling  is  one  of  the  few  evils  met  with  in  emul- 
sion work  that  I have  practically  not  been  trouble  1 with  at  all, 
and  the  weather  has  never  been  so  hot  at  home  that  the  film  was 
likely  to  be  actually  melted  off  the  plate— at  any  rate,  when  the 
pyro  developer  w.ts  used,  and  I scarcely  ever  me  any  other. 
Very  soon  after  I came  out  to  Japan,  however,  it  transpired  that 
if  I intended  to  make  any  plates,  I would  h.ive  to  take  special 
precautions  to  prevent  the  film  from  actually  melting.  One  of 
my  first  experiences  avas  during  the  heat  of  summer,  with  my 
own  plates,  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  film  of  three  of 
them  that  I was  developing  in  the  same  dish  dissolve  clean 
away. 

I soon  found  that  not  only  my  own  plates,  but  many  of  Eng- 
lish mike,  acted  in  the  same  way;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
American  plate.s  that  I have  had  any  experience  of  here  stand 
the  heat  excellently.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  American 
plates  have  to  be  made  to  stand  heat,  or  they  will  not  work  at 
home.  English  plates  never  need  to  stand  at  home  anything 
that  would  be  called  heat  even  in  this  semi-tropical  climate,  and 
the  English  are  rather  slow  to  recognize  that  the  requirements, 
in  the  case  of  many  articles,  may  be  different  abroad  from  what 
it  is  at  home.  It  is  on  account  of  this  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  films  will  stand  heat  or  not,  that  English  plates 
have  not,  on  tlie  whole,  as  high  a reputation  as  American  out 
here,  or,  I believe,  in  any  very  hot  climates. 

Well,  as  1 have  said,  I soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  have  to  put  chrome  alum  into  my  emulsions  if  I intended 
to  make  plates  here,  and  the  conclusion  was  not  a cheering  one, 
becausg  my  recollection  of  experiments,  made  some  years  ago 
with  chrome  alum,  was  that  I met  with  persistent  failure.  One 
of  two  things  generally  happened  ; either  the  chrome  alum  had 
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no  effect  on  the  plates — or  no  appreciable  effect,  at  any  rate — or 
it  spoiled  the  quality,  reducing  the  sensitiveness,  and  also  the 
power  of  getting  density. 

On  considering  the  matter  here,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
found  a possible  explanation  of  my  former  failure.  Chrome 
alum  is  an  acid  salt.  Its  acidity  cannot  be  neutralised  without 
its  ceasing  to  be  chrome  alum  any  longer.  Besides  this  actual 
.acidity  of  the  salt,  however,  there  is,  in  commercial  samples  of 
chrome  alum,  a very  considerable  amount  of  free  acid — sulphuric 
acid,  I believe.  This  is,  moreover,  in  variable  quantity,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  to  this  free  acid  was  probably  due  the  un- 
certainty of  the  action  of  the  samples  of  chrome  alum  that  I 
had  used,  which  were  all  of  mere  commercial  quality.  To  get 
neutral  chrome  alum — or  rather  chrome  alum  free  from  excess 
of  acid — is  not  very  easy.  The  orthodox  way  of  setting  about 
to  get  it  is  by  re-crystallization,  repeated  till  the  substance  is  got 
in  a perfectly  pure  state  ; but  re  crystallization  is  always  a more 
or  less  troublesome  process,  and  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
chrome  alum,  as  its  solution  cannot  be  raised  to  nearly  the  boil- 
ing point,  otherwise  the  form  of  the  salt  is  changed,  and  it 
becomes  uncrystallizible.  Moreover,  the  fact  that,  even  when 
the  salt  is  free  from  excess  of  free  acid,  it  gives  an  acid  reaction 
with  litmus  paper,  makes  it  difficult  to  tell  when  the  free  acid 
has  really  been  got  rid  of.  I therefore  proceed  in  the  following 
way  : — I make  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
salt ; I would  make  my  favourite  10  per  cent,  solution,  but  that, 
in  spite  of  a certain  table  of  solubilities  that  tells  me  that  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  so,  I found  it  impracticable  to  make  a 
solution  so  strong. 

To  the  5 per  cent,  solution  I add,  drop  by  drop,  liquid  am- 
monia. A white  precipitate  is  formed  which,  so  long  as  there 
is  any  free  acid  left,  is  quickly  re-dissolved ; when,  how- 
ever, the  free  acid  has  all  been  neutralized,  the  precipitate  is  no 
longer  re-dissolved,  but  remains  in  a ffucculent  state  in  the 
liquid.  It  settles  in  time,  and  then  the  liquid  may  be  looked 
on  as  a 5 per  cent  solution  of  chrome  alum  free  from  excess  of 
acid.  I presume  that  a certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monium is  produced,  but  it  certainly  is  not  sufficient  to  have  any 
practical  ill  effect  on  the  emulsion.  If,  by  accident,  too  much 
of  the  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  a great  quantity  of  preci- 
pitate remains  undissolved,  a little  more  of  the  5 per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  chrome  alum  may  be  added,  till  the  solution  is  all  but 
re-dissolved.  I was  told  by  an  eminent  chemist,  that  adding 
ammonia  to  a chrome  alum  solution  till  there  is  an  insoluble 
precipitate  ought  to  destroy  the  properties  of  the  solution.  As 
it  does  not,  I don’t  think  that  it  much  matters  whether  it  ought 
to  or  not.  I find  that  chrome  alum,  prepared  as  1 have 
described,  is  quite  certain  in  its  action,  and  has  no  slowing 
effect  on  an  emulsion  to  which  it  is  added  in  such  quantities  as 
to  give  very  insoluble  films. 

I now  come  to  a point  at  which  the  instructions  given  for 
adding  chrome  .alum  to  emulsions  are,  all  of  them  that  I know, 
misleading.  They  all  say  to  add  so  much  chrome  alum  to  each 
ounce  of  the  emulsion  or  to  a certain  measured  quantity.  Now 
the  amount  of  chrome  alum  needed  bears  a definite  ratio  to  the 
quantity  of  gelatine  in  the  emulsion,  but  none  to  the  quantity 
of  water.  As  long  as  the  same  formula  precisely  is  used,  the 
ratio  of  the  water  to  the  gelatine  may  rem.ain  approximately 
the  same,  and  therefore  a certain  amount  of  chrome  alum  added 
to  a measured  quantity  of  the  emulsion  m.ay  give  a tolerably 
constant  quantity  with  relation  to  the  gelatine,  although  even 
then  it  will  be  very  approximate  only  ; but  if  any  of  the  con- 
ditions of  work  be  changed,  then  the  quantity  will  not  be  even 
approximately  correct. 

I have  arrived  at  the  following  results,  after  many  experi- 
ments:— If  chrome  alum  is  added  to  the  amount  of  J per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  gelatine  in  the  emulsion,  the  melting  point  of 
the  films  of  the  plates  will  be  raised  by  about  20®  Fabr.,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  such  a climate  as  that  we  have 
here  ; where  the  thermometer  very  seldom  rises  to  100®  Fahr. 
in  the  shade,  double  of  that  quantity  may  be  added  without  en- 
dangering the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion,  and  then  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  films  will  be  raised  about  50®  Fahr.,  which,  I 
imagine,  puts  them  out  of  danger  of  melting  in  any  climate.  Of 
course,  I cannot  say  that  these  figures  will  hold  for  all  qualities 
of  gelatine,  but  they  hold  for  two  different  qualities  tbat  I 
tried. 

A word  on  the  suitableness  of  different  gelatines  for  emulsion 
work  whilst  I am  on  the  subject.  I could  not  get  any  of  the 
recognised  emulsion  gelatines  out  here,  and  I had  to  make  trial 
of  what  1 could  get  to  find  a sample  that  would  suit,  1 found 
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the  most  extraordinary  differences  in  the  results  got  by  different 
gelatines,  and  could  not  find  any  relation  to  exist  between  the 
general  physical  qualities  of  a gelatine— high  melting  point, 
stiff  setting  power,  &c. — and  the  suitability,  or  the  reverse,  of  the 
sample,  for  emulsion  work  ; and  came  finally  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  in  which  to  decide  whether  a sample  of  gela- 
tine is  suitable  or  not  is  to  try  it.  One  of  the  samples  that  gave 
the  very  best  results  was  of  French  make — or  at  any  rate  bore  a 
French  label  stating  that  it  was  intended  for  culinary  purposes — 
but  had  no  name  of  either  maker  or  vendor  on  the  packets.  The 
most  remarkable  result  got  was  with  a sample  of  gelatine  pur- 
porting to  be  Nelson’s  " No.  1,”  and  done  up  in  a packet  exactly 
resembling  those  in  which  tbac  well-known  brand  of  gelatine  is 
always  packed.  This  gave  an  emulsion  containing  innumerable 
particles  of  absolutely  insoluble  gelatine — particles  that  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  any  amount  of  soaking  followed  by  any 
amount  of  heat.  Even  when  these  particles  were  filtered  from 
the  emulsion  the  latter  was  absolutely  useless,  being  insensitive , 
and  refusing  to  give  density  of  image. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the  use  of  chrome  slum. 
There  have  been  given  out  the  most  extraordinary  contradictory 
statements  as  to  whether  the  use  of  a bath  of  this  substance, 
before  development,  is  or  is  not  permissible. 

The  following  statements  have  been  made  by  different  expe- 
rimenters : — 

The  use  of  a chrome  alum  bath  before  development  is  permis- 
sible, the  subsequent  development  not  being  in  auy  way  retarded 
on  account  of  it. 

The  use  of  such  a bath  is  not  permissible,  its  result  being  to 
render  development  impossible. 

The  use  of  such  a bath  is  permissible  in  the  case  of  the  iron 
developer,  not  interfering  with  subaeciuent  development  at  all ; 
but  b not  permissible  in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  developer, 
development  being  rendered  impossible. 

It  is  evident  that  all  of  these  statements  cannot  be  true  ; but 
it  occurred  to  me  that  again  the  discrepancy  might  be  due  to 
the  varying  amount  of  free  acid.  To  determiue  this,  I made 
up  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  a sample  of  chrome  alum  that  I 
knew  to  contain  much  free  aid.  1 neutralized  the  free  acid  of 
one  portion  of  this  solution  and  left  the  other  portion  as  it  had 
been.  Plates  were  then  prepared  in  the  following  way  : — 
They  were  exposed  in  the  camera,  they  were  then  carefully 
levelled,  and  on  one  end  was  spread  the  neutral  chrome  alum 
solution,  on  the  other  the  acid  solution,  and  the  central  portion 
of  the  plate  was  left  dry.  In  each  case  as  much  solution  was 
poured  on  the  plate  as  would  remain  on  it,  and  the  solution 
was  allowed  to  act  for  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  plates  were  thoroughly  washed  to  eliminate  the  chrome  alum. 
They  were  then  submitted  to  both  the  alkaline  and  the  iron 
developer,  with  the  following  results  ; — 

Alkaline  Developer — The  portion  of  the  plate  which  had  not 
been  treated  at  all  developed  first.  About  half  a minute 
afterwards  the  image  on  that  part  which  had  received  treatment 
with  the  neutral  chrome  alum  made  its  appearance,  and  it  was 
followed,  before  many  seconds,  by  that  which  had  been  treated 
with  the  acid  alum.  After  a time  both  the  alum-treatel  parts 
of  the  plate  made  up  to  the  other  in  the  matter  of  detail,  but 
they  remained  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  density.  Indeed,  no 
reasonable  amount  of  time  of  development  would  give  anything 
like  sufficient  density  in  the  parts  that  had  been  treated  with 
chrome  alum.  With  weaker  solutions  the  action  on  preventing 
the  gaining  of  density  was  naturally  less  marked.  With  a solution 
as  weak  as  one  per  cent,  it  was  not  at  all  very  marked. 

Iron  Developer,  —With  this  developer  the  action  was  totally 
different  from  that  with  the  alkaline  developer.  The  three  parts 
of  the  plate  began  to  show  a visible  image  at  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  moment,  those  which  had  been  treated  with  the 
chrome  alum  showing,  if  anything,  a little  before  the  others, 
and  gaining  density  a little  the  quickest.  There  was  no  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  amount  of  detail  got  in  the  different  parts. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  no  case,  neither  with  the  alkaline 
nor  with  the  iron  developer,  was  there  any  practical  difference  in 
the  action  of  the  solution  containing  the  free  acid  and  of  that 
without,  as  regards  its  effect  on  development : but  the  neu- 
tralised chrome  alum  had,  in  every  case,  much  the  strongest 
tanning  or  hardening  effect  on  the  film.  Some  commercial 
samples  of  chrome  alum  contain,  in  fact,  so  much  free  acid  that 
they  have  hardly  any  hardening  effect  at  all. 

Seeing  that  the  chrome  alum  appeared  to  agree  so  well  with 
the  iron  developer,  mv  next  experiment  was  to  mix  the  alum 
directly  with  the  developer.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was 
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in  every  way  satisfactory.  There  was  dissolved  in  the  potassium 
oxalate  solution  chrome  alum  to  the  extent  of  5 per  cent.,  and 
the  developer  was  further  mixed  in  the  usual  way.  The  result 
of  applying  it  to  exposed  plates  was  that  the  image  rapidly 
appeared,  and  that  density  was  readily  got. 

The  deductions  from  my  experiments  I consider  to  be  as 
follows : — 

The  use  of  a chrome  alum  bath  of  greater  strength  than  one 
per  cent,  is  not  permissible  before  using  the  alkaline  developer. 

A chrome  alum  bath  of  any  strength  may  be  used  before 
treating  a plate  with  the  iron  developer. 

If,  however,  the  object  is  to  prevent  frilling,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  add  the  chrome  alum  to  the  iron  developer  in  the 
manner  described  above. 

The  ordinary  commercial  chrome  alum,  even  if  it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  acts  as  well  in  those  cases 
where  a chrome  alum  bath  is  admissible  as  that  which  has  been 
neutralised. 

I have  somewhat  wandered  from  one  subject  to  another  in  this 
paper,  and  there  will  perhaps  be  no  barm  if  I wander  to  one 
more,  as  it  is  one  on  which  I can  speak  with  considerable  con- 
fidence. 1 refer  to  the  effect  on  gelatine  emulsions  of  several 
times  melting  and  allowing  to  set.  A.  L.  Henderson  has  recently 
called  attention  to  the  advantage  of  this  procedure,  and  I have 
found  that  by  melting  an  emulsion  three  times  and  allowing  it  to 
set  again  the  sensitiveness  has  been  increased,  sometimes  as  much 
as  four  times,  and  this  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion  by  no  means 
slow  before  the  treatment.  I have  not  found  any  difference  when 
minute  quantities  of  soluble  nitrate  and  of  soluble  bromide  are 
added,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson,  before  the  melting 
and  setting  of  the  emulsion,  and  when  they  are  omitted. 

When,  some  years  ago,  Abney  publish^  the  statement  that 
the  mere  keeping  of  an  emulsion  for  some  days  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  sensitiveness,  1 tried  a number  of  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  I found  that  the  increase  certainly 
did  not  of  necessity  take  place  in  all  cases.  This  was  proved  by 
the  following  set  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  Photographic  Club  at  the  time  : — Plates  were 
coated  and  were  kept  in  water  for  various  number  of  days,  the 
result  being,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  keeping  the  emulsion 
in  a cold  state.  In  no  ease  did  the  plates  show  any  increase  of 
sensitiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  other  experiments 
there  was  a decided  increase  of  sensitiveness.  It  is  now  clear  to 
me  that  in  some  of  these  the  emulsion  was  re-melted  once  or 
oftcner,  as  would  be  natural  in  such  experiments,  and  it  appears 
strange  to  me  that  I did  not  at  that  time  notice,  what  I now 
consider  to  be  the  fact  of  the  matter,  that  an  emulsion  gains 
nothing  in  sensitiveness  by  keeping  in  a cold  state,  that  it  may 
gain  considerably  by  keeping  at  such  a temperature  that  it  is  a 
liquid  ; but  that  in  such  case  there  is  considerable  danger  of  fog, 
if  the  emulsion  be  either  raised  to  so  high  a temperature  as  to 
give  a considerable  increase  of  sensitiveness,  or  be  kept  long 
enough  at  a moderate  temperature,  whilst  a very  marked  increase 
of  sensitiveness  may  arise,  with  very  little  danger  of  fog,  from 
re-melting  the  emulsion  and  allowing  it  to  set  again  several 
times. 

It  may  be  of  some  value  to  know  the  result  of  a number  of 
experiments  made  to  determine  how  many  times  the  re-melting 
may  be  performed  with  advantage.  I have  found  that  no 
appreciable  increase  of  seasiti veuess  was  got  after  three  re-meltings, 
although  many  more  did  not  in  any  way  damage  the  quality  of 
the  emulsion. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  mention  that  there  is  a very 
exaggerated  notion  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  damage  that 
gelatine  in  solution  is  likely  to  suffer  from  heat,  either  fre- 
quently applied  or  applied  for  a long  time.  The  late  Walter 
Woodbury  made  a statement  some  three  or  four  years  ago  to  an 
effect  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
the  received  opinions  on  gelatine  solutions.  He  stated  that  the 
only  way  in  which  to  prevent  a gelatine  solution  from  becoming 
liquid  by  decomposition  is  to  frequently  re-melt  it  by  the 
application  of  heat.  I can  corroborate  this  statement,  and  can, 
moreover,  show  why  it  is  true. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  decomposition  to  which  gela- 
tine in  solution  is  liable.  The  one  is  the  conversion  of  the 
gelatine  into  ‘‘  meta-gelatine  " — a substance  soluble  in  cold  water ; 
the  other  is  “ putrefaction,”  a change  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, but  certainly  always  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a 
micro-organism,  and  probably  caus^  by  such  organism,  inasmuch 
as,  if  the  organism  be  destroyed,  the  putrefaction  will  cease. 
The  organism  itself  is  destroyed  by  a moderate  amount  of  heat, 
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it  its  genus  are  not.  The  only  way  in  which  to  destroy  the 
bole  micro-organic  settlement  is  to  repeatedly  apply  heat,  and 
low  the  solution  to  cool,  so  that  germs  develop  into  organisms, 
id  are  then  killed. 

Both  forms  of  decomposition  mentioned  result  in  destruction 
the  setting  qualities  of  the  gelatine.  The  first-mentioned, 
iwever,  only  sets  in  if  the  solution  is  kept  for  a very  long  time 
a high  temperature  ; the  other  sets  in  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
uch  might  be  written  as  to  the  uauses  likely  to  start  the 
toomposition  of  putrefaction  ; but  it'will  suffice  here  to  remark 
lat  the  causes  always  exist  in  the  way  in  which  gelatine  solu- 
ons  are  commonly  kept,  whether  the  solutions  1^  in  the  form 
emulsion  or  not.  As  a practical  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  an 
nulsion  will  retain  its  setting  properties  longer  if  it  be  re-melted 
rery  day  than  if  it  be  left  ‘Cuol.  Probably  the  presence  of 
nmonia,  or  of  a large  quantity  of  soluble  bromide  or  nitrate, 
-events  the  putrefi  ction,  and  hence  the  reason  that  an  unwashed 
nulsion  will  keep  almost  indefinitely  without  liquefying. 
Henderson  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  good  effect  of 
^melting  an  emulsion  several  times  ; but  I do  not  know  to 
horn  is  due  the  credit  of  first  pointing  out  the  advantage  of 
ich  a proceeding.  As  I remember  it,  Henderson  first  brought 
rward  the  matter  at  a meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention, 
sld  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  Now  1 fiud  in  Abney’s  “ Instruc- 
ons,”  dated  South  Kensington,  July  1886,  the  following 
imarkable  statement,  in  a foot-note,  page  151  : — “The  sensi- 
veness  increases  nearly  three  times  by  keeping  a couple  of  days 
sfore  coating  the  plates,  especially  if  it  be  occasionably  wetted  ’’ 
ie].  Now,  I can  only  suppose  that  “ wetted  ’’  is  a misprint  for 
melted.’’  To  whomsoever  the  credit  is  due,  the  discovery  is  of 
■eat  importance,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  will  probably 
irve  to  reconcile  some  of  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the 
isults  of  different  experimenters. 

I believe  that  Henderson  was  the  first  so  call  attention  to  the 
Ivan^e  that  may  sometimes  result  in  the  ammonia-nitrate 
nulsion  process,  from  converting  only  a portion  of  the  silver- 
itrate  solution  into  ammonia-nitrate.  'l  don’t  remember  whether 
e pointed  out  any  difference  in  effect  if  the  ammonia-nitrate 
ortion  of  silver-nitrate  solution  were  added  before  or  after  the 
ther  to  the  bromide  solution,  of  course,  I mean.  In  any  case 
; may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I state  here  that  there  is  a very 
reat  difference  in  the  result.  If  the  ammonia-nitrate  solution 
e added  first,  the  quality  and  rapidity  are  both  greater  than  if 
be  other  portion  be  added  first  Moreover,  the  bromide  will  be 
i a finer  state  of  division.  The  latter  fact  probably  accounts  for 
be  others,  and  there  will  be  less  danger  that  a portion  of  the 
ilver  bromide  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a granular 
od  useless  form.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  only  a .small 
uantity  of  ammonia  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  emuUi- 
cation  has  the  effect  of  considerably  raising  what  I will  call 
be  “saturation  point’’  of  the  emulsion.  I must  explain 
rhat  I mean  by  saturation  point.  If  we  take  a certain 
uantity  of  gelatine  solution,  and  make  an  emulsion  of 
romide  of  silver  in  it,  we  will  find  that  the  solution  will  only 
upport,  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  a certain  quantity  of  the 
romide,  any  excess  being  precipitated  in  a granular  form, 
loreover,  if  there  be  over  a certain  minimum  of  gelatine,  neither 
he  quantity  of  that  substance  that  is  present,  nor  the  manner  of 
nixing,  will  make  any  marked  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
iromide  that  can  be  emulsified.  Roughly  speaking,  the  satura- 
ion  point  is  reached  if  the  solutions  are  neutral,  when  the 
iromide  from  400  grs.  of  silver  nitrate  are  emulsified  in  the 
iresence  of  twelve  ounces  of  water.  When  there  is  present  a 
quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  convert  a quarter  of  the  silver 
olution  or  more,  it  is  reached  in  presence  of  eight  ounces  of 
vater. 

Whatever  process  is  used  for  gaining  sensitiveness,  the  sensi- 
iveness  is  most  rapidly  gmned  when  the  emulsion  is  just  at  the 
»int  of  saturation.  I do  not  know  what  influence  the  amount 
if  exccM  of  soluble  bromide  may  have  in  raising  or  lowering  the 
aturation  point.  My  experiments  were  made  in  presence  of 
in  excess  of  from  16  to  20  per  cent. 


ON  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  A.  3TROU.* 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  so  beautiful  an  inven- 
aon  as  the  stereoMope  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatotone,  and  its  later 
aodification  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  should  have  shared  the  fate 
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of  other  novelties,  and  should  have  been  (at  least  as  a popular 
instrument)  a nine  days’  wonder.  Probably  the  stereoscope  will 
never  become  popular  again,  unless,  perhaps,  some  new  departure 
is  made  in  it. 

What  is,  however,  more  surprising  is,  that  amateurs  do  not 
more  frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  means  at  their  command, 
thiough  the  stereoscope,  of  giving  certain  charms  to  their  pro- 
ductions which  they  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way — such 
as  the  effect  of  relief  and  solidity  of  the  objects  represented,  as 
well  as  depth  of  scene. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  the  reason  why  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphy is  not  practised  more  often  is,  that  it  gives  too  much 
trouble,  and  requires  mure  time  than  the  amateur  can  generally 
bestow  upon  it.  If  this  be  the  only  disadvantage,  then  1 think 
I can  show  that  in  order  to  produce  a good  stereoscopic  slide,  no 
more  trouble  nor  time  need  be  expended  than  in  making  a half- 
plate or  quarter- plate  picture,  if  the  proper  means  be  at  hand. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  obstacle,  and  that  is  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  but  few  stereoscopic  cameras  in  the  market, 
and  perhaps  none  at  aU  of  the  detective  class.  But  there  can 
also  be  no  doubt  that  m tkers  of  photographic  apparatus  will  soon 
produce  cameras  and  other  necessaries  if  they  find  that  there  is 
a demand  for  such  articles. 

The  Camera. 

The  simplest  way  of  obtaining  a stereoscopic  camera  is  by  tak- 
ing out  the  rising  front  of  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera,  and 
replacing  it  by  a front  with  two  lenses.  The  only  other  arrange- 
ment necessary  is  a partition  inside  the  camera,  which  divides  it 
into  two  compartments,  and  which  can  be  made  of  thin  wood, 
card-board,  or  other  suitable  material. 

Much  can  be  done  with  such  a camera,  but  since  we  are  now 
moving  in  the  right  direction  by  using  detective  cameras  for 
instantaneous  work,  a stereoscopic  detective  camera  is  what  is 
really  wanted. 

In  order  to  make  a camera  of  the  last-named  description,  many 
conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled,  and  on  this  account,  together  with 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  parts  have  to  be  in  duplicate,  such  a 
camera  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  complicated. 

Having  felt  a strong  desire  to  possess  a camera  of  this  class, 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  it  in  any  other  way,  I have  con- 
structed one  myself,  a description  of  which  I trust  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club. 

This  camera  consists  externally  of  a square  box  without  any 
projections  excepting  a leather  strap  to  serve  as  a handle.  Its 
dimensions  are  9 by  8 by  6 J inches.  The  back  consists  of  a slide, 
which  is  drawn  out  when  plates  have  to  be  changed.  The  plates 
themselves  are  in  tin  carriers,  eight  of  which  are  contained  in  a 
compartment  provided  for  them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box. 
The  plates  I use  are  the  usual  stereoscopic  size — viz.,  by  3J 

inches.  Each  plate,  after  being  exposed,  is  drawn  down  with  its 
carrier  into  a lower  compartment  by  a button  or  knob,  which  is 
concealed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

This  shifting  arrangement  for  the  plates  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  Samuels’ 
patent  back,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less.  Instead  of 
trusting,  however,  to  the  tin  carriers  for  the  exact  position  of  the 
plate  which  is  to  be  exposed,  two  brass  supports  are  provided  at 
the  sides  of  the  compartment,  against  which  the  face  of  the  plate 
itself  rests.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  four  movable  supports 
touching  the  face  of  the  plate  in  the  four  corners.  These  are 
attached  to  levers,  which  can  be  moved  simultaneously  by  a cam 
in  connection  with  an  index  concealed  in  the  side  of  the  box. 
The  latter  arrangement  is  used  for  focussing.  It  has  the  effect 
of  pushing  the  plates  further  away  from  the  lenses,  the  extent 
of  movement  being  controlled  by  the  cam  and  index  named. 

Suspended  by  hinges  in  front  of  the  box  is  a flap,  which  has  to 
do  duty  in  three  ways.  Wheu  closed  it  protects  the  lenses  from 
mechanical  injury,  and  also  keeps  the  light  from  them,  while  the 
shutter  is  being  reset  for  exposure.  When  open,  it  forms  a screen 
against  top-light.  It  is  also  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
catch  or  trigger  of  the  instantaneous  shutter,  which  it  releases  as 
soon  as  it  is  opened  sufficiently. 

The  shutter  works  between  this  flap  and  the  lenses,  and  con- 
sists of  a thin  leather  screen  or  curtain,  with  two  holes  corres- 
ponding with  the  lenses,  through  which  the  exposure  is  made. 
The  upper  extremity  of  this  leather  shutter  is  fastened  to  a light 
revolving  cylinder,  mounted  just  above  the  lenses.  The  latter 
contains  a spring  which  can  be  wound  up  to  a more  or  less  degree 
by  an  index  lever  at  the  side  of  the  box. 

The  action  of  this  shutter  is  identical  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
spring-roller  window-blind.  When  it  is  being  set  for  action,  it 
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is  drawn  down  by  a piece  of  catgut,  which  pas^ea  through  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  has  a little  knob  at  its  end.  There  is  a 
separate  little  spring-barrel  for  the  catgut,  which  winds  it  back 
into  the  box  when  released,  while  the  shutter  is  prevented  from 
being  re-wound  on  its  barrel  or  cylinder  by  a catch,  which  can 
only  be  released  by  lifting  the  flap  as  above  described.  The  time 
of  exposure  can  be  varied  by  this  shutter  from  one-twentieth  to 
a sixtieth  of  a second,  according  to  the  tension  given  to  the  spring 
in  the  cylinder. 

Immediately  behind  the  shutter  are  the  lenses,  which  are  a 
pair  of  Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinears,  having  an  equivalent  focus 
of  four  inches.  The  distance  between  their  a.xes  is  three  inches. 
They  are  mounted  on  a rising  front,  which  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  by  an  Archimedean  screw,  the  end  of  which  passes  through 
the  bottom  of  the  box  and  carries  an  index. 

The  stops  are  all  in  one  brass  slide  passing  through  both 
lens-tubes,  which  are  slotted  to  receive  it.  There  are  eight 
apertures  in  the  slide,  four  for  each  lens.  A spring- catch  is 
provided  for  If  eking  the  slide  in  four  positions,  iu  each  of  which 
two  corresponding  apertures  are  concentric  with  the  lens-tubes. 
The  value  of  the  apertures  is  and  The  stops  are 

shifted  by  an  index  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  : attached  to  this 
index  is  a pinion,  which,  by  means  of  a rack  and  a lever,  com- 


Fig.  1, 

municates  its  movements  to  the  brass  slide  (see  fig.  1,  which 
shows  the  interior  of  the  camera  without  the  shutter). 

The  only  other  arrangement  to  be  described  is  one  which 
enables  the  operator  to  make  time-exposures.  For  this  purpose 
a catch  is  provided  in  the  same  recess,  which  contains  the  index 
for  the  regulation  of  instantaneous  exposures,  which  will  lock  the 
shutter  when  the  two  holes  in  it  are  opposite  the  lenses.  The 
exposure  is  then  made  by  lifting  the  flap  to  the  full  extent,  in 
which  position  it  will  remain  by  itself  during  the  exposure.  It 
being  necessary  in  such  cases  to  place  the  camera  on  a stand,  a 
brass  socket  is  provided  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  for  a screw. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  description  that  the  box  or 
camera  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  taking  any  variety 
of  subjects  in  or  out  of  doors. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the  internal 
mechanism  is  attached  to  a light  framework,  which  will  slide  out 
of  the  box  when  required,  after  simply  opening  the  back.  There 
are  no  bellows,  nor  any  other  arrangement  for  reducing  the  size 
of  the  camera  when  not  in  use. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  care  has  been  taken  to  construct 
this  camera  in  such  a manner  that  all  the  most  essential  adjust- 
ments are  controlled  from  below.  This  is  a most  convenient 
arrangement,  as  the  levers  and  indexes  are  out  of  eight,  and  yet 
always  ready  for  action.  Even  the  operator  does  not  want  to  see 
them,  for  his  sense  of  touch  suffices  to  work  them.  The  indexes 
for  focussing  and  altering  the  time  of  exposure  are  necessarily  in 
the  sides  of  the  box  ; but  they  are  not  often  required,  and  are, 
therefore,  hidden  by  thin,  sliding  covers. 

With  this  camera,  as  with  any  other  detective  camera,  an 
object  or  view  has  to  be  taken  without  seeing  it,  first  on  a 
ground-glass  screen.  Therefore,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a little 
view  meter,  which  will  help  the  operator  to  take  up  his  positi  m 
at  the  right  distance  from  the  object  he  is  about  to  take.  All 


that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  a little  tube  about  1 inch  in 
diameter  and  f inches  long,  with  a thin  plate  fixed  to  one  end, 
in  which  is  a hole  about  J inches  square.  When  the  open  end 
of  the  tube  is  placed  closely  against  the  operator's  eye,  he  can 
see  through  the  square  hole  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  how 
much  of  the  subject  is  included  in  his  picture.  He  will  also  fix 
in  his  mind  the  centre  of  the  picture  against  which  he  has  to 
direct  his  camera,  and  he  will  also  see,  by  imagining  a horizontal 
line  through  his  picture  at  the  same  level  where  he  stands, 
whether  it  is  advisable  f jr  the  front  carrying  the  lenses  to  be 
raised  or  lowered.  He  makes  the  necessary  change  ; the  shutter 
and  stops  are  supposed  to  have  been  set  already  ; and  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  direct  the  box  towards  the  central  spot 
in  the  intended  picture,  lift  the  flap  until  he  hears  the  shutter 
act,  and  the  exposure  is  made.  He  then  pulls  the  button  or 
knob  for  changing  the  plates,  resets  the  shutter,  and  all  is  ready 
for  another  exposure. 

The  focussing  arrangement  is  not  often  required ; it  is, 
however,  useful  in  cases  where  one  wi.shes  to  take  a near  object 
or  group.  For  this  purpose  it  answers  very  well  to  ascertain 
how  many  paces  are  recpiired  to  walk  from  the  object  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  photograph  is  to  be  taken,  and  to  set  the 
focussing  index  to  that  number,  the  scale  being  divided  for  the 
purpose. 

Printing. 

In  printing  from  a stereoscopic  negative,  two  important  con- 
ditions have  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  through  the  well-known  course  of  things, 
the  two  pictures  on  the  negative  are  reversed — that  is  to  say,  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  view  is  on  the  left  in  each  picture,  and 
vice  versa.  A print  from  a stereoscopic  negative  h,as  therefore  to 
be  divided  in  the  middle,  and  reversed  iu  mounting.  The  second 
condition  is,  that  care  should  be  taken  to  mount  the  two  pictures 
iu  such  a manner  that  the  mean  distance  between  the  same 
object  in  each  of  the  two  pictures  be  not  more  than  inches. 
If  they  .are  too  fat  apart,  most  persons  fail  to  combine  the  two 
pictures  in  the  stereoscope,  and  therefore  they  cannot  see  the 
stereoscopic  effect. 

It  is  true  that  stereoscopes  vary,  and  so  do  observers’  eyes,  and 
the  distance  between  them  ; it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  make 
stereoscopic  slides  to  suit  everybody’s  sight.  A happy  medium 
has,  therefore,  to  be  adopted,  and  the  condition  given  above  I 
believe  to  be  that  medium. 

A well-known  method  of  printing  from  a stereoscopic  neg.a- 
tive  is  to  cut  the  sensitised  paper  double  the  length  of  one  print, 
and  fold  the  two  ends  back,  so  as  to  meet  the  middle  of  the 
strip  ; then  print  both  sides  while  the  paper  remains  folded. 
The  strip  may  hereafter  be  unfolded  and  cut  through  the  middle, 
whereby  two  stereoscopic  prints  will  be  the  result,  each  of  which 
may  be  mounted  in  one  piece. 

However  ingenious  this  method  may  be,  it  has  its  disadvant- 
ages, and  can  only  be  cariied  out  when  the  two  pictures  on  a 
negative  are  peifectly  upright.  But,  when  working  with  a 
detective  camera,  on  account  of  the  dilficulty  of  holding  it  in  a 
perfectly  vertical  position,  the  resulting  pictures  are  seldom 
quite  upright,  which  is  a matter  of  indifference,  provided  one 
has  the  means  of  making  them  upright  afterwards. 

For  this  reason  I have  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  the  nega- 
tive in  two  halves,  and  afterwards  fixing  them,  reversed,  of 
course,  in  a printing-frame  constructed  for  the  purpose.  'The 
advantage  of  this  plan  i.s,  that  when  the  two  halves  of  the 
negative  are  once  properly  .adjusted  in  the  printing -frame,  any 
number  of  prints  can  bo  taken  from  them  without  further 
adjustment  in  mounting  or  otherwise. 

For  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  negative,  I have  contrived  a 
very  simple  tool.  It  consists  of  a thin  board,  a trifle  larger 
than  a negative,  and  what  may  be  called  a triple  X -square  (see 
fig.  2).  The  negative  is  placed  face  downwards  on  the  board 
with  a white  paper  between,  and  the  T -square  over  it.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  shift  the  negitive  so  that  the  vertical  outlines 
of  buildings,  or  other  objects  in  it,  are  parallel  with  the  blades 
of  theX-squarc.  Three  cuts  .are  then  made  with  a diamond 
along  the  three  blades,  the  middle  cut  dividing  the  negative 
exactly  between  the  two  pictures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  device,  beside  the 
two  pictures  being  made  upright,  the  distance  between  the 
similar  objects  iu  a finished  print  is  determined  by  the  distances 
between  the  three  blades  of  the  X^quare.  If,  therefore,  the 
latter  be  once  properly  adjusted,  any  number  of  negatives  from 
the  same  camera  m.ay  be  divided  without  paying  further  attention 
to  adjustment. 
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The  printing-frame  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  negative 
have  now  to  be  placed  is  an  ordinary  half-plate  frame  with  a few 
additions.  The  first  of  these  is  a piece  of  thin  plate  glass  for  a 
support  fitting  the  frame.  Over  this  is  laid  a mask  of  thin  card- 


Fig.  2. 

board,  also  fitting  the  frame  accurately,  having  a rectangular 
opening  of  by  in.  (These  dimensions  may  have  to  be 
varied  slightly  for  negatives  taken  in  different  cameras.)  Next 
to  the  mask  are  four  adjustable  slides,  as  shown  in  fig.  0, 


Fig.  3. 

for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  two  halves  of  the  negative  in 
position.  These  slides  are  made  of  sheet  zinc,  and  must  be  less 
in  thickness  than  the  glass  of  the  negatives. 

TransjJarcncics. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  pleasing  part  of  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphy, which  is  the  production  of  transparencies.  These  c.in 
be  made  with  the  aid  of  a stereoscopic  copying  camera,  the 
advantage  of  this  method  being  that  the  negative  can  be  pre- 
served as  a whole,  for  the  inversion  of  the  two  pictures  is 
corrected  by  the  second  inversion,  which  takes  place  in  the 
copying  camera. 

A copying  arrangement  of  this  kind  is,  however,  an  expensive 
item.  It  is,  moreover,  much  more  convenient  to  obtain  trans- 
parencies by  contact  printing.  The  printing-frame  above 
described  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  th-»t  a transparency  made  by  contact 
printing  must  be  viewed  with  the  film  side  towards  the  observer, 
otherwise  it  will  be  seen  reversed.  A thin  glass  has  to  be  put 
over  it  for  protection,  and  in  a transparency  thus  made  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  usual  ground  glass  at  the  back  without 
adding  a third  glass,  which  would  be  objectionable. 


A transparency  without  ground  glass,  as  just  described,  when 
viewed  in  a stereoscope,  also  without  ground  glass,  while  the 
same  is  held  over  a sheet  of  white  paper,  is,  however,  all  that 
can  be  desired  for  effect,  and  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  form 
of  transparency. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  hold  tho 
stereoscope  over  a whitepaper,  and  in  that  case  the  coarse  ground 
glass  in  the  stereoscope,  and  the  fine  ground  glass  at  the  back  of 
the  transparency,  are  necessary,  for  the  diffusion  of  light. 

Transparencies  of  the  latter  de.scription  can  be  obtained  by 
proceeding  as  described  ; but  instead  of  using  plates  of  the  usual 
make,  to  have  special  plates  prepared  of  ground  glass  with  the 
film  cn  the  polished  side. 

The  transfer  papers  lately  introduced,  such  as  Eastman’s  trans- 
ferotype,  make  also  very  good  stereoscopic  transparencies.  The 
paper,  in  this  case,  is  printed  by  contact,  and  after  development 
squeegeed  on  to  a glass  on  which  the  film  remains  after  the 
remov.ll  of  the  paper  support. 

Looking  at  the  film  side  of  such  a transparency,  the  picture  is 
reversed,  and  in  order  to  see  it  like  its  original  it  has  to  be 
turned  round  so  that  the  film  is  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  This 
is,  however,  precisely  what  is  wanted  for  a stereoscopic  trans- 
parency, for  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  put  a plain  or 
ground  glass  behind  it  according  to  taste. 

Multiple  Stereoscope, 

I have  now  to  say  a few  words  respecting  the  best  way  of 
showing  a collection  of  stereoscopic  transparencies  to  a number 
of  persons.  Anyone  possessing  a large  number  of  transparencies, 
arranges  them,  naturally,  in  a certain  order,  in  which  he  desires 
to  show  them.  Or  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  easily  finding 
any  p.articular  one  or  other.  He  can  certainly  have  several 
stereoscopes,  and  hand  them  round  with  pictures,  but  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a plan  is  that  the  latter  will  not  be  returned  to 
him  in  the  same  order  as  given  out,  and  his  collection  will  be 
subjected  to  confusion. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  inconvenience,  and  also  the  fact  that  all 
attempts  to  enable  a number  of  persons  to  view  the  same  stereo- 
scopic picture  simultaneously,  having  failed,  I have  constructed 
what  may  be  called  a multiple  stereoscope,  which  I find  exceed- 
ingly convenient  for  exhibiting  transparencies.  (See  fig.  4.)  It 


consists  of  a light  five-sided  box,  with  five  stereoscopes  .arranged 
around  it.  It  could,  of  course,  be  constructed  for  any  number. 
One  of  the  sides  of  the  box  opens  on  hinges,  and  gives  access 
to  the  interior,  where  there  is  a framework  capable  of  revolving 
on  a central  pivot.  This  framework  is  so  constructed  that  five 
transparencies  can  be  placed  on  it,  so  that  e.ich  of  the  latter  is 
viewed  through  one  of  the  five  stereoscopes.  1 he  framework 
surrounds  a white  disc,  against  which  the  stereoscopes  are 
directed,  and  which  is  illuminated  by  a lamp  suspended  in  the 
centre.  This  disc  revolves  with  the  framework,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  five  notches,  into  which  engages  a spring-lever, 
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locking  it  in  five  positions  where  the  transparencies  or  pictures 
are  opposite  the  stereoscopes. 

The  change  of  pictures  takes  places  through  the  side  of  the 
box  which  opens,  and  after  each  change  the  spring-lever  is 
withdrawn,  while  the  disc  is  advanced  one-fifth  of  a revolution, 
so  that  each  picture  has  to  travel  round  from  one  stereoscope  to 
the  other. 

When  constructing  this  instrument,  1 soon  found,  however, 
that  it  was  extremely  unpleasant  and  even  painful  to  the  eyes 
to  look  in  one  of  the  stereoscopes  while  the  change  of  pictures 
took  place.  I had,  therefore,  to  provide  all  the  lenses  with 
shutters,  which  close  automatically  during  each  advance  of  the 


Britain  the  blackboard  was  not  only  more  than  usually 
repellent  of  chalk,  but  exceptionally  retentive  of  a mark 
once  made.  Consequently  the  reader  of  the  paper  was 
jjlaced  at  a very  unfair  disadvantage  in  his  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  convince  the  audience  that  a ship  at  a distance 
of  one  mile,  and  a similar  ship  at  a distance  of  two  miles, 
would  come  out  the  same  size  on  the  focussing-screen. 


During  the  demonstration  of  this  and  other  remarkable 
doctrines, it  became  painfully  apparent  to  the  audience  that 
the  extra  i)ressure  necessary  to  make  the  board  take  the 
chalk,  and  the  still  greater  pressure  required  to  wipe  off 
the  marks  once  made,  were  like  to  overturn  the  whole 
arrangement  against  the  water  colour  paintings  on  the 
walls.  Indeed,  the  expectation  of  such  a catastrophe  so  far 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  audience  that  we  fear  some 
still  remain  unconvinced  about  the  ship  doctrine. 

The  assistant-secretary,  however,  hastily  erected  a tem- 
porary fortification  behind  the  blackboard,  this  fortifica- 
tion consisting  of  a pair  of  steps,  two  boxes,  a desk,  and  the 
top  of  a table. 

Things  now  went  fairly  well  until  the  reader  of  the 
paper  was  engaged  in  instructing  T.  R Dallmeyer  as  to 
the  proper  way  of  making  a portrait  lens,  when  the 
fortification  showed  signs  of  giving  way  ; but,  equal  to 
the  occasion,  the  assistant-secretary  rushed  behind,  and 
caught  the  black  board  just  as  it  was  falling.  He  then 
readjusted  the  various  articles,  but  made  the  mistake  of 
leaning  them,  buttress  fashion,  against  the  blackboard, 
the  result  being  that,  just  as  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
whole  fell  forward  with  a loud  and  alarming  crash. 
Perhaps,  after  this,  the  Photographic  Society  will  take  our 
oft-repeated  advice,  to  obtain  a new  bhickboard  and  a firm 
stand. 


When  we  referred  to  the  political  lantern  lectures  which 
are  now  becoming  so  jropular,  doubtless  many  of  our 
readers  wondered  how  it  is  that  the  other  side  does 
not  take  advantage  of  the  darkness,  and  so  far  disturb  the 
lectures  as  to  render  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  impossible  ; 
but  the  solution  probably  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  other 
side  is  practically  absent  from  political  lectures  ; in  fact. 


Conservative  lecturers  lecture  to  an  audience  consisting 
mainly  of  Conservatives,  and  the  Radical  lectures  to  one 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Radicals. 


In  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Warren’s  lantern  lecture 
on  Palestine,  which  was  commenced  but  not  finished  at 
the  Oxford  Music  Hall  last  Sunday,  the  case  was  different. 
The  lecture  being  non-political  the  audience  was  a mixed 
one,  and  as  soon  as  the  lights  were  turned  down,  those 
who  happened  to  disapprove  of  Sir  Charles’s  municipal 
policy  began  to  somewhat  loudly  express  their  views.  The 
Chairman  raved,  and  said  he  would  have  the  lights  turned 
up  and  the  disturbers  arrested ; but  when  the  lights  were 
turned  up  the  police  did  not  know  whom  to  arrest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  show  was  stopped.  The  practical 
lesson  is,  never  to  undertake  a lantern  exhibition  unless 
there  is  a probability  of  a large  majority  of  the  audience 
being  friendly. 

Another  photographic  association  is  about  to  be  ini- 
tiated at  Sheffield,  the  Sheffield  Camera  Club,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  prove  a success.  The  older  society 
has  many  elements  of  weakness  and  discord  in  its  com- 
position, and  the  founders  of  the  Club  think  that  to 
commence  again  is,  in  this  case,  better  than  to  reform. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  equivalent  Messrs. 
Braun,  of  Dornach,  gave  to  the  National  Gallery  authorities 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  photograph 
the  principal  pictures.  We  presume  the  transaction,  so 
far  as  Messrs.  Braun  were  concerned,  was  a commercial  one, 
and  that  they  did  not  undertake  the  work  out  of  pure 
love  for  art.  The  outcome  to  the  British  public  has,  so 
far  as  we  know,  amounted  to  nothing  at  all ; but  if  one 
arrangement  had  been  made  at  the  time  for  the  supply 
of  copies  at  special  terms  for  distribution  to  the  various 
public  librai  ies,  a valuable  educational  boon  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  nation.  No  doubt  Messrs.  Braun 
would  have  acceded  to  some  arrangement  of  this  kind. 
Perhaps,  it  is  not  now  too  late. 


One  of  the  States  of  America  has  put  its  foot  down 
upon  the  growing  nuisance  of  publishing  portraits  of  well- 
known  persons  in  connection  with  advertisements.  In 
consequence  of  a patent  medicine  vendor  using  the  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  the  wife  of  the  President,  as  a 
means  to  puff  his  nostrums,  the  State  in  question  has 
passed  a law  making  it  a penal  offence  to  use  any  por- 
trait for  this  purpose  without  permission.  We  do  not 
know  whether  those  ladies  whose  whole  thoughts  are 
apparently  directed  towards  the  virtues  of  a certain  soap 
gave  permission  for  their  countenances  to  be  used,  or 
whether  they  derive  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
exhibition  of  their  faces  in  omnibuses  and  in  newspapers. 
It  does  not  very  much  matter,  as  in  their  cases  the  public 
may  be  the  gainers,  a pretty  face  being  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  But  it  is  a very  different  matter  when 
patent  medicine  vendors  publish  portraits  of  the  patients 
who,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  cured  by  their  remedies.  One 
picture  from  a photograph  has  iiheady  made  it  appearance. 
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It  is  that  of  a repulsively  ugly  woman,  and  bears  the  title 
of  “ Snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This  is  only  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  It  is  but  an  easy  step  from  the 
photograph  of  the  convalescent  patient  to  the  photograph 
of  the  person  before  he  or  she  took  Dulcamara’s 
Patent  Pancreatic  Pill ; and  when  this  kind  of  thing  is 
once  started,  our  newspapers  will  be  full  of  horrors.  We 
hope  the  hint  will  be  taken  by  proprietors  of  newspapers, 
and  that  they  will  exercise  some  kind  of  check  on  the 
growth  of  an  unpleasant  practice. 


The  impression  Sir  David  Salomons  was  under  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  that  slips  of 
his  paper  had  been  circulated  among  the  members,  was 
a very  natural  one.  We  have  on  former  occasions  pointed 
out  how  desirable  it  would  be  if  this  practice  were 
adopted  in  cjises  where  papers  abound  with  technical, 
and  especially  mathematical  details.  Some  societies  do 
this,  as  Sir  David  Salomons  mentioned  in  apologising 
for  the  numerous  printer’s  errors  which  appeared  in  the 
proof  he  was  reading  from,  copies  of  which  he  imagined 
were  in  the  hands  of  his  audience. 

The  recent  Photographic  Exhibition  in  St  Petersburg 
ajjpears  to  have  been  a success,  not  only  from  a technical 
point  of  view,  but  also  socially  ; Ilis  Majesty  the  Tsar 
having  lent  his  support  To  L.  Warnerke  is  due  the 
credit  of  the  excellent  general  arrangements. 


Photography  is  a very  popular  pursuit  in  the  Russian 
capital  just  now,  its  popularity  being,  perhap.s,  largely  a 
result  of  the  Tsar  himself  being  an  ardent  amateur  of 
photography. 

Speaking  of  the  camera  in  Russia,  we  may  refer  to  a 
very  excellent  hand-book  or  reference  book  of  photo- 
graphy, written  in  Russian,  by  V.  Sreznevsky,  and  pub- 
lished by  Evdokinoll',  of  U Bd.  Italianskia,  St  Peters- 
burg. About  sixty  pages  are  occupied  by  a concise 
dictionary  of  photography,  after  which  we  have  chapters  on 
laboratory  practice,  optics,  and  other  special  subjects ; also  a 
large  fund  of  information  conveyed  in  tabular  form.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  num- 
ber of  photographers  will  learn  Russian  for  the  sake  of 
reading  this  and  other  works  on  photography ; but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  collateral  inclinations  to 
learn  Russian,  we  may  mention  that  a Russian  class  now 
meets  at  the  City  of  London  College  on  Monday  even- 
ings, and  several  persons  interested  in  photography  are 
at  present  members  of  the  class. 


Retouching  made  Easy.  A practical  guide.  By  J. 
Hubert.  Price  not  imprinted,  but  stated  to  be  Is.  6d. 
{London:  Published  by  the  Author  at  Mare  Street, 
Hackney,  1888  ) 

Although  we  have  here  quite  a small  pamphlet — only 
eighteen  crown  octavo  pages — it  is,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
likely  to  be  far  more  useful  to  the  photographer  than  some 


of  the  larger  works  published.  It  is  concise  and  thoroughly 
practical,  evidently  written  by  a skilled  workman. 

Eighteenpence  certainly  seems  a high  price  for  so  small 
an  amount  of  printed  matter,  and  the  author  might  certainly 
have  swelled  the  same  information  into  a hundred  page 
book  ; but  this  would  have  proved  a greater  impediment 
' in  the  drawer  of  the  retouching  desk,  and  moreover,  the 
; finding  of  any  desired  information  might  have  been  less 
I easy. 


1 ON  THE  PHOTO-CHEMIC.\L  ESTIMATION  OF 
GRADED  TINT. 

BT  EDMUND  J.  MILLS,  D.SC.,  F.B.S.,  AND  J.  BUCHANAN.* 

In  the  estimation  of  differences  of  degree  of  the  same  tint,  it  is 
customary  to  depend  upon  eye  estimations,  and  in  many  cases 
I to  use  colorimeters  as  a means  of  instrumental  comparison. 
Quantitative  determinations  can  thus  be  made  on  amounts  of 
matter  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether  unamenable  to  gravimetric 
investigation.  Numerous  instances,  however,  might  be  adduced 
in  which  our  ordinary  resources  fail,  or  can  be  applied  only  in, 
at  best,  a very  circuitous  manner.  Our  attention  has  been  in 
particular  directed  to  the  comparison  of  tinctorial  effect  upon 
dyed  goods  : and  for  this  we  have  devised  an  artifice  which  we 
believe  may  be  useful  in  many  other  directions  of  experimtntal 
inquiry.  The  artifice  consists  essentially  in  photographing  on  an 
isochromatic  plate,  and  at  one  operation,  equal-sized  pieces  of 
tissue,  exhibiting  difl'erent  degrees  of  the  same  tint,  A negative 
is  thus  obtained  from  which  any  number  of  prints  can  be  pro- 
duced on  “ gelatino-bromide  ” pai)er,  and  each  impression 
represents  definitely  in  terms  of  silver  the  original  grade  of  tint. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a sufficient  number  of  impressions 
to  enable  the  silver  to  be  determined  either  volumetrically  or 
gravimetrically. 

In  our  experiments  pieces  of  cashmere  of  known  weight  were 
dyed  in  ” vats  ” of  known  strength  and  constant  temperature,  the 
proportions  of  colouring  matter  or  mordant  being  varied. 

These  pieces  were  mounted  side  by  side  on  cardboard,  and  over 
all  of  them  was  mounted  a second  cardboard,  pierced  with  round 
apertures  of  equal  diameter.  From  the  photographic  negative  a 
large  number  of  prints  were  taken  on  Eastman’s  Bromide 
Paper  A.  These  prints  were  each  exposed  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  and  were,  as  far  as  possible,  developed  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  exposure  was  so  timed  as  to  produce  but  a 
slight  effect  only,  where  a slight  tinctorial  effect  had  to  be  repre- 
sented. They  were  allowed  to  remain  a much  longer  time  than 
usual  in  the  fixing-bath,  to  make  certain  of  the  complete  removal 
of  silver  salts,  and  were  then  washed  all  night  in  running  water. 
After  drying,  all  the  discs  of  one  tint  were  cut  out,  incinerated 
in  a porcelain  crucible,  and  the  ash  treated  with  nitric  acid  free 
from  chlorine.  The  nitric  solution  was  evaporated  completely  to 
dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  again  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  silver  salt  was  then  redissolved  in 
distilled  water,  washed  into  a small  flask,  and  made  up  to  about 
20  c.c.  with  water.  A few  drops  of  a solution  of  neutral  potassic 
chromate,  free  from  chlorine,  were  then  added,  and  the  solution 
was  titrated  with  centinormal  sodic  chloride.  On  reaching  the 
point  where  the  colour  of  argentic  chromate  disappeared,  the 
solution  was  titrated  back  with  centinormal  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  results  was  taken. 

First  Series. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  specimens  photographed 
illustrated  the  effect  of  varying  the  quantity  of  moi^ant 
(potassic  bichromate)  in  dyeing  wool  with  logwood. 

The  composition  of  the  “vat  " used  was — 

Wool...  ...  ...  loo  parts 

Logwood  extract  8 „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  10,000  ,, 

Temperature  90®  C.  Time,  1 hour. 

The  quantity  of  mordant  ranged  from  *25  to  3'00  parts. 

The  discs  used  were  seven  in  number,  and  had  a uniform 
diameter  of  nearly  25  mm. 

The  size  of  the  discs  on  the  recipient  plate  was  very  nearly 
7'02  mm.  From  this  negative  250  prints  on  “ Eastman 
Paper  A ” were  taken  ; the  time  of  exposure  being  45  secs,  at 
4 ft.  from  a No.  4 burner  burning  about  22-candle  gas. 

* A Communication  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
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The  prints  were  then  treated  as  already  stated,  and  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  silver  were  obtained  : — 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  O. 

3 13  2-50  1-72  1 08  -65  -54  -lOOm.  grm. 

The  corresponding  values  of  mordant  were — 


A. 

3 


f!. 

1-5 


E. 

•5 


F. 

•375 


0. 

•25 


These  numbers  agree  fairly  well  with  the  equation — 
^{x~c) 
l+-y{x-c)’ 


where  y = silver  deposited,  x = mordant,  0 = 1’7890,  7 = 
•21354,  c = -15660. 

Table  I. 

y y calc. 

313  317 

2-.50  2 -.37 

1-72  1-87 

108  1-28 

•6.>  -57 

•54  -37 

•166  -10 


Probable  error  of  a single  comparison,  -09  m.  grm. 

Q 

When  X is  very  large,  y = _ = 8’3778.  The  amount  of 
7 

silver  actually  present  on  the  paper  was  22  m.  grm.  It  is  evident 
that  e represents  the  amount  of  mordant  necessary  in  all  cases 
before  any  tinctorial  effect  is  produced. 


Second  Series. 

In  this  series  the  number  of  different  tints  photographed  was 
10.  Here  the  weight  of  the  mordant  was  constant,  while  the 
logwood  extract  was  varied.  The  “ vat  ” employed  in  mordant- 
ing was — 


Wool 100  parts 

Potassic  bichromate ...  3 ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10,000  „ 

Temperature  90®  C.  Time,  1 hour. 

The  quantities  of  logwood  extract  ranged  from  0 to  8 parts. 
The  size  of  the  discs  was  25  mm.,  and  their  size  as  photographed 
7’02  mm.  very  nearly.  The  time  of  exposure  of  the  points  in 
this  case  was  one  minute,  the  other  conditions  being  as  in  the 
first  series.  250  prints  were  taken  in  this  case  also.  The 
following  quantities  of  silver  were  obtained  : — 


A. 

B. 

C. 

I). 

E. 

F. 

0. 

IT. 

r. 

J. 

Silver 

3</2 

2 92 

237 

1 62 

14 

1084 

■59 

•32 

■27 

•11 

Logwood  ext. 

10 

8 

G 

4 

3 5 

3 

1 

•5 

•25 

0 

As  the  quantity  of  silver  obtained  in  J was  due  to  the  colour 
produced  in  the  wool  by  the  mordant,  this  number  (11)  was 
subtracted  from  the  others,  giving — 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  O.  IT.  I.  J. 

2 91  2-81  2-26  1'51  1 29  -97  '48  '21  -16  0 


These  numbers,  in  most  cases,  agree  pretty  closely  with  the 
equation— 

jS  X 

I + y x' 


y = 


Where  y = silver  deposited,  r = logwood  ext.,  & = -513, 
y = -07778. 


y 

2-91 

2-81 

2-26 

1-51 

1-29 

•97 

•48 

•21 

•16 

•00 


Table  II. 

y calc. 

289 

2-53 

210 

1-57 

1-41 

1-25 

-48 

-25 

-13 

-00 


Probable  error  of  a single  comparison,  -08.  We  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  this  is  very  nearly  the  probable  error  of  the 
volumetric  method.  When,  in  the  second  equation,  x is  very 
large,  y reaches  6-5955  as  its  ultimate  limit. 


THE  HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPER. 

BY  O.  A.  KENYON.* 

The  hydi  oquinone  developer  has  been  before  the  public  for  some 
years,  but  so  many  contradictory  statements  have  been  made  as 
legards  its  utility,  that  there  has  been  little  encouragement  for 
those  who  have  little  time  for  experiment  to  take  it  up.  About 
the  end  of  last  year,  however,  two  important  communications 
were  made  almost  simultaneously,  concurring  in  setting  forth 
certain  advantages  appertaining  to  this  form  of  developer — the 
one  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  the  British,  Journal  of 
Photoyraphy,  December  30,  1887,  p.  830 ; the  other  by  M. 
Balagny,  published  in  the  “ Correspondence  ” column,  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  Janu.ary  13,  1888,  p.  30.  Sub- 
stantially, the  formulae  in  each  case  are  identical,  except  that  Mr. 
Donkin  recommends  the  addition  of  a bromide,  and  jl.  Balagny 
insists  on  the  absence  of  bromide,  attributing  non-success  to  its 
use. 

Another  matter  which  makes  one  nervous  about  taking  up 
this  substance,  is  the  uncertainty  one  feels  of  getting  the  proper 
sort  of  hydroquinone,  which  appears  to  vary  very  much  in 
quality.  However,  a sample  obtained  at  random  from  Chapman, 
of  Manchester,  has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  Then,  again,  it  is 
stated  that  however  well  the  developer  may  act  with  some  plates, 
it  will  not  act  satisfactorily  with  others.  Then,  some  writers 
speaK  of  the  developer  acting  very  slowly,  and  appear  to  recom- 
mend it  only  for  lantern  plates  ; also  of  the  hydroquinone 
dissolving  in  water  with  difficulty,  which  may  be  overcome  by 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol. 

The  next  question  which  presented  itself  was,  how  far  can  the 
solutions  already  in  use  be  employed  ? This  I found  very  simple, 
the  said  solutions  being:— A.  Sulphite  of  soda  solution,  2^  to  16 
ounces.  B.  Washing  soda,  1 pound  to  80  ounces,  Winchester 
quart.  C.  It  only  remains  to  dissolve  some  hydroquinone  in  the 
proportion  of  xij  grains  to  ^iv  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  {^ij 
would  suffice,  but  ^iv  is  eader  to  subdivide  accurately).  D. 
Bromide  of  ammonium,  lOOgrain.s  to  the  ounce. 

Then  half  a drachm  of  C with  5 drachms  of  B and  5 drachms 
of  A represents  M.  Balagny 's  developer,  and  the  same  with  3 
minims  of  D represents  Mr.  Donkin's. 

First  Expa'iraenl. — An  instantaneous  plate  was  exposed  under 
a strong  negative,  two  feet  from  a gas  flame,  for  fifteen  seconds  ; 
Balagny’s  developer,  as  above,  was  applied.  In  one  minute  the 
image  appeared  and  proceeded  rapidly,  and  b\iried  in  fog,  show- 
ing either  over-exposure  or  need  for  bromide,  or  both. 

Another  plate  was  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  identical 
solution  with  <nii>j  of  bromide  added  to  it ; result  showed  a 
good  image.  A subsequent  experiment  showed  that  with  Fry’s 
Kingston  slow  plate  and  appropriate  exposure,  a perfect  freedom 
from  fog  is  obtained  without  bromide,  and  with  freshly  mixed 
solution,  in  the  course  of  less  than  five  minutes. 

Third  Experiment. — One  of  Fry’s  lantern  plates,  exposed 
under  a strong  negative  and  developed  with  the  same  solution  ; 
result,  a brilliant  transparency.  The  solution  answers  well  also 
with  bromide  paper.  It  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  but 
for  very  short  and  instantaneous  exposures  should  be  freshly 
prepared.  It  is  claimed  for  this  developer  that  any  amount  of 
density  may  be  obtained  ; that,  in  short,  it  is  a more  powerful 
developer  than  pyro,  but  less  greedy  and  irregular  in  its  action. 
It  has  also  a powei  ful  tanning  effect  on  gelatine,  which  requires 
to  be  borne  in  mind  when  used  for  stripping  films,  and  which 
will  render  it  very  useful  with  plates  inclined  to  blister,  being 
a complete  preventive  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  proper  way  to  use  the  solution  would  be  in  a porcelain  or 
glass  bath,  with  grooves  and  a close  fitting  cover,  so  that  a num- 
ber of  plates  might  be  developed  at  once  or  as  required.  It  does 
not  stain  the  fingers,  and  is  especially  recommended  for  instan- 
taneous exposure,  as  however  small  the  incidence  of  light,  the 
effect  desired  will  be  obtained  in  time.  My  experiments  tend  to 
confirm  all  the  above  points,  and  contradict  none.  The  subject 
is  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  fraternity. 


patent  |n:telltgcn«. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

6,377.  Thomas  Tuunkr,  58,  Low  Street,  Keighley,  Yorkshire, 
for  •'  Improvements  in  means  for  illuminating  objects  for  pho- 
tographical orsimil.ar  other  purposes.” — April  30th,  1888. 

• A Commuuiciitiou  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
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6,417.  JosKPH  Johnson,  trading  as  Johnson  Bros.,  and  John 
Dk.vkin,  7,  8,  and  9,  George  Street,  Parade,  Birmingham,  for 
“ Improvements  in  metallic  e.asels  or  stands  for  ph  >tographs 
and  other  like  articles.”  — May  1st,  1838. 

6,4'29.  Harry  Lucas,  Tom  Bowling  Lamp  Works,  Little  King 
Street,  Birmingham,  for  ” An  improved  photographic  dark 
room  lamp.” — May  1st,  1888. 

6,519.  John  Newton  Mappin,  20,  Laurie  Grove,  New  Cross, 
S.E.,  for  “A  silver  or  other  metil-backed  hair  brush,  so 
constructed  as  to  contain  a photographic  portrait.” — May  2nd, 
1888. 

6,533.  Harry  Williamson  Teed,  45,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photo- 
graphic shutters.” — May  3rd,  1888. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

1,893  of  1884.  C.  Sands,  and  another. — Photographic  cameras. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

6,898  of  1381.  H.  J.  Redding. — Pocket  ruby  lantern. 

Specifications  Published. 

10,841.  Joseph  Lendon  Berry,  of  43,  Cardiff  Street,  Aberdare, 
in  the  County  of  Glamorgan,  Photographer,  for  ‘‘  Combined 
clamp  and  tripod  head  for  carrying  photographic  cameras  or 
other  like  purposes.”— Dated  August  8th,  1887. 

The  patentee  says  : — 

I construct  a screw  clamp  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  which  I 
affix  two  arms  by  hinges,  or  otherwise  the  said  arms  and  also  the 
aforementioned  clamp  being  provideil  with  means  whereby  the 
legs  of  the  stand  can  be  attached  thereto.  The  clamp  portion  of 
my  invention  has  at  one  end  two  projecting  plates,  between 
which  the  folding  arms  swing  by  means  of  holes  and  a pin  or 
otherwise,  such  arms  having  two  lugs  at  their  outer  ends  with 
pins  for  the  purpose  of  affi.xing  the  legs  when  used  as  a tripod, 
two  lugs  being  also  affixed  on  the  body  of  the  clamp  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  clamp  and  the  arms  together  when  unfolded  forming  a 
tripod  head  which  can  also  be  used  as  a support  for  a camera  or 
other  like  purpose  without  the  legs  by  using  it  clamped  to  a gate 
or  post,  or  any  convenient  support,  by  means  of  a screw  provided 
at  the  end  opposite  the  end  where  the  arms  are  attached. 

The  projecting  plates  of  the  clamp  which  carry  the  arms  are 
also  pierced  with  a hole  to  receive  the  screw  by  which  the 
camera  is  to  be  attached  to  the  combined  clamp  and  tripod  head. 

The  folding  portions  can  also  be  constructed  without  the 
clamp  portion  to  use  simply  as  a folding  tripod  head,  cr  as  a 
folding  clamp  without  the  provision  for  the  legs. 


fi^ornsponh^na. 

ACCIDENTAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — Debenham  and  Gabell  v.  Morgan  and  Kidd.  I 
have  read  the  report  of  the  above  case  in  your  jiaper  of 
this  day,  and  ask  leave  to  add  a word  or  two. 

The  .Judge,  in  holding  that  the  defendants  were  not 
protected  oy  the  note  in  their  price  list  to  the  effect  that 
they'  repudiate  responsibility  for  accidental  damage,  was 
iuforciug  the  rule  laid  down  in  Simon  v.  G.W.R.,  and  Peck 
V.  North  Staffordshire  R.,  viz. : — “ A notice  exhibited  will 
not  establish  a special  contract.  The  special  contract  must 
be  signed,  and  the  substance  of  it  brought  home  to  the 
person  signing.”  The  damage  in  this  case,  though 
no  doubt  accidental,  might  certainly  have  been  avoided  by 
jiroper  care,  the  negative  having  been  returned  unpacked. 

A feature  in  the  case  not  quite  satisfactory  to  photo- 
graphers was  the  small  amount  of  damages  given.  Judges 
will  not  take  into  consideration  the  prospective  value  of  a 
negative  for  future  orders,  and  though  it  was  proved  in 
this  case  that  such  orders  provide  a very  large  proportion 
of  business  (an  average  of  three  months  showing  one-third 
of  the  total  business  receipts),  he  gave  nominal  damages 
merely.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  true  commercial 
value  of  a negative.  This  hardship  renders  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  preserving  a 
negative  from  injury. 


The  principle  governing  the  c.ase  is  as  follows  ; — “ A 
workman  for  hire  is  not  only  bound  to  guard  the  thing 
bailed  (i.e.  entrusted)  to  him  against  ordinary  hazards,  but 
likewi.se  to  exert  himself  to  preserve  it  from  any  un- 
expected damage  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  ” (Leek  r. 
Moresteer,  1.  Gamp.  138). — Yours  obediently', 

S.  J.  Deueniiam,  Plaintiffs’  Solicitor. 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  May  4. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Debenham’s  letters  I find  nothing  but  a 
biassed  effusion  ; having  made  an  assertion,  he  intends  to 
stick  to  it  at  any  cost.  Ue  disputes  my  first  claim  by  making 
an  asset  tiou  that  he  cannot  prove  either  by  practice  or 
theory’.  Practiceaiid  theory,  however, both  uphold  the  claim 
(see  my  previous  letters  and  Mr.  Grubb’s  corroboration). 

Of  my  second  claim  he  alters  the  sense,  and  tries  to  score 
tersely,  but  unfairly’,  by  not  quoting  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  previous  paragraph,  in  which  I point  out  that  the  abso- 
lute gain  is  on  the  side  chiefly  dealt  with  in  portraiture  as 
shown  in  Grubb’s  diagram.  To  the  third  c’aim  he  assents 
with  qualifications. 

This  is  followed  by  a very  feeble  paragraph,  for  within 
the  limits  of  definition  required  in  jiortraiture,  it  is  usually 
a matter  of  inches  in  foreground  to  feet  of  background 
that  are  required  for  sufficiency  of  definition. 

To  continue,  I had  nolhiug  to  do  with  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones’  letters  : what  is  the  use  of  such  a reference  ? How- 
ever, I may  say  (as  Mr.  Chapman  .Jones  has  wisely  resigned 
further  argument — and  I am  sure  his  letters  were  written 
without  bi.as  of  any  kind)  that  he  is  perfectly  right,  and 
that  Mr.  Debenham  does  not  grasp  the  situation  at  all,  for 
as  the  words  stand,  “ the  gain  within  the  focal  point  is  not 
disputed,”  exactly  states  the  case,  for  planes  within  the  focal 
point  correspond  to  objects  in  the  background. 

I understand  Mr.  Lake  Price  to  be  an  authority,  and  aa 
such  I esteem  his  support. 

To  introduce  other  makers’  instruments  into  the  question, 
whether  imitations  or  not  in  optical  construction,  is  entirely 
irrelevant.  Of  Mr.  Debenham’s  other  remarks  as  to  the 
introduction  of  the  lens  itself,  I reserve  my  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  repeat  one  other  point  in 
connection  with  this  subject  of  diffusion  of  focus — entirely 
ignored,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Mr.  Debenham — viz., 
that  in  the  lens  used  intact  (or  a lens  perfectly  corrected 
for  positive  spherical  aberration)  there  is  aod  can  be  only 
one  point  perfectly  defined,  and  the  remainder  entirely  out 
of  focus.  In  the  other  case,  by  introducing  positive 
spherical  aberration  in  the  lens,  there  are  wide  limits  of 
partial  definition  corresponding  to  both  background  and 
foreground.  With  regard  to  the  former  condition  {i.e  , in 
reference  to  background),  the  two  lenses  will  not  bear  com- 
parison, so  much  is  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  un- 
corrected lens.  With  regard  to  foreground  (within  the 
limits  necessary  for  a portrait)  and  the  definition  in  the 
ont-of-focus  planes,  there  would  not  be  much  to  choose,  as 
the  outward  concentration  of  the  rays  (on  this  the  dis- 
advantageous side)  would  not  Decome  apparent  unless  the 
distance  within  the  point  focussed  on  were  considerable. 

My  line  of  argument  has  been  facta  non  verba,  and  I 
have  substantiated  the  claims  made  by  my  late  father  for 
his  portrait  combination. 

I think  further  waste  of  your  valuable  space  by  repeti- 
tions unneces  ary,  and  I cannot  personally  afford  the 
time  to  further  educate  Mr.  Debenham  on  the  subject. — 
I am,  yours,  &c.,  Tiios.  R.  Dallmeter. 


COMPOSITE  PORTRAITURE. 

Sir, — As  the  accredited  originator  of  what  are  now 
known  as  composite  portraits,  it  might  go  without  say- 
ing that  I am  an  interested  spectator  of  the  progress 
and  utilization  of  the  procedure  in  its  various  forms. 
Your  correspondent  who  has  sent  you  the  composite 
groups  of  the  present  political  leaders  is  to  be  con* 
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gratulatedon  having  adapted  it  in  a practical  manner  to  a 
side  issue  of  political  life.  On  his  part  it  was,  possibly, 
an  intentional  feature,  lending  humour  to  the  pre.sent- 
meut,  to  give  exceptional  prominence  to  the  leading 
personage  of  each  group.  For  of  what  use  is  a leader  if 
he  does  not  lead  ? And,  although  the  tail  may  some- 
times wag  the  dog,  is  it  not  the  dog’s  own  self  that  gives 
potency  to  the  wagging?  If  such,  therefore,  was  your  cor- 
respondent’s intention,  well  and  good. 

In  a former  communication  of  mine,  under  date  Octo- 
ber, 1885,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  introduction  into  a 
group  of  a second  portrait  of  one  and  the  same  person 
would  na'urally  eventuate  in  that  particular  portrait 
becoming  the  dominant  of  the  series,  and  that  this  would 
happen  whatever  might  be  the  period  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  dates  of  the  two  sittings.  From  this 
circumstance  it  would  necessarily  ensue  that  personal 
identification  might,  in  cAses  of  doubt,  be  eflectually  and 
judicially  determined,  always  presuming  the  re-juisite 
photographs  to  be  accessible. 

Of  the  modes  of  operating  which  have  been  variously 
followed  by  experimenters,  I would  here  observe  that  the 
method  of  superposing  the  adapted  negatives  with  geometric 
accuracy — though  limited  in  its  range  of  components  — 
will  still  be  found  to  yield  the  most  efficient  class  of  results. 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  is  the  true  mode  of  obtain- 
ing not  merely  an  aggregate  agglomeration  of  the  com- 
ponents, but  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  series,  and  a 
sharp  and  etfective  rei)roductiou. 

Bristol.  W.  Mathews. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

Sin, — In  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Procter,  in  your  number 
of  27th  April,  it  is  stated  that  the  Phoenix  or  Phantom 
shutter  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  and 
Branson,  of  Leeds.  This  statement  is  no  doubt  made  under 
the  belief  it  is  correct,  but  I wish  to  state  that  this  type  of 
shutter  was  devised  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Society,  and  a large  number  of 
them  were  made  by  Wood  and  other  makers  in  Liverpool, 
and  to  this  day  the  shutter  is  known  as  “ Roberts’s.”  I can 
state  further  that  Messra.  lieynolds’s  traveller  borrowed 
one  of  these  shutters  from  Mr.  Henry  Sampson,  of  this 
town,  and  afterwards  they  brought  it  out  with  additions 
under  their  distinctive  name.  — Yours  truly, 

Benjamin  Boothroyu. 

8i/i  May,  1888,  151,  Lord  Street,  Southport. 


f V0cccfbings  of 

Phoioohaphic  Society  oi  Great  Britain. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  the  8th  iust.,  the  President,  J.  GlaisHer, 
F.U.S.,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  the  apparatus  belonging  to  Sir  Howard 
Grubb,  which  was  to  have  been  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  had 
had  to  be  returned  to  Dublin,  and,  therefore,  the  business  of  the 
evening  would  begin  with  the  paper  by  Sir  David  L.  Salomon, 
which  stood  upon  the  notice  as  the  second  subject. 

Sir  David  Salomons  then  read  his  paper  on  “ Theoretical 
Considerations  in  Exposures."  He  would,  he  said,  confine  him- 
self to  the  lens  and  to  deductions  connected  with  it.  The  rela- 
tion existing  between  aperture  and  equivalent  focal  length  was 
usually  expressed  by  /over  the  number  representing  the  quo- 
tient when  f was  divided  by  aperture.  Some  called  this  relation 
intensity,  and  others  called  it  ratio  ; but  neither  expression  was 
strictly  correct,  and  he  proposed  to  call  the  relation  " function,” 
and  write  it  / — as  an  / with  two  strokes.  To  describe  the 
efi'ect  of  colour  in  the  glass  and  of  reflection  from  several  sur- 
faces, both  of  which  causes  would  make  the  lens  slower  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  he  proposed  a further  exi)reasion  t,  repre- 
senting efficiency,  so  that  the  true  indication  for  exposure  would 

bo  set  out  as  ^ — B representing  the  relation  of  aperture  to 

focus.  To  find  the  value  of  eflicieucy  he  tecommeuded  the  use 


of  a Bunsen  photometer,  with  such  modification  as  would  be 
required  for  the  particular  case.  The  efficiency  of  the  lens 
could  thus  be  ascertained  by  noting  the  amount  of  light  which  it 
transmitted,  and  e,  its  amount,  should  be  engraved  on  the  lens 
tube.  Any  stop  marked  10,  for  instance,  would  then  require  the 
same  exposure  as  any  other  stop  marked  10  belonging  to  another 
lens.  Depth  of  focus. — Where  this  was  great  it  had  a bearing 
on  the  exposure.  The  expression  (depth  of  focus)  he  defined  as 
the  space  between  the  planes  outside  the  camera,  wherein  all 
objects  can  be  focussed  on  the  screen,  no  objects  being  repre- 
sented by  circles  of  confusion  exceeding  of  an  inch.  As  an 
image  became  smaller,  so  its  light  became  more  intense  ; but  for 
this  fact  we  should  not  perceive  the  fixed  stars.  This  means 
that  the  more  distant  an  object  is  from  the  lens  the  more  brilli- 
ant it  should  be  upon  the  screen.  If  there  were  no  air  absorp- 
tion this  would  be  the  case.  In  practice  we  find  that  the  more 
distant  an  object  is  from  the  eye, the  duller  it  appears;  the  lose  of 
light  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  After  moderate 
distances  the  image  loses  in  light  instead  of  increasing  in  brilli- 
ancy, as  io  would  do  if  absorption  did  not  exist.  Artists  and 
photographers  use  the  expression  “ atmosphere”  in  a truly  scien- 
tific sense,  although  innocent  of  the  truth  they  express.  Objects 
moved  along  a line  between  the  planes  of  depth  of  focus,  whether 
they  are  close  together  or  infinitely  distant,  do  not  appreciably 
alter  their  size  in  the  ioaage,  so  that  but  for  air  absorption  there 
would  be  no  way  of  appreciating  distances  between  those  objects 
which  are  sharp  in  the  picture.  But  for  the  existence  of  this 
power  of  air,  objects  in  the  distance  would  appear  as  so  many 
dazzling  electric  lights  on  the  ground  glass.  In  the  studio  air 
absorption  plays  no  appreciable  part,  although  photographers  are 
aware  that  very  small  pictures,  taken  with  long  focus  lenses,  are 
wanting  in  brilliancy,  and  this  is  due  to  air  absorption.  The 
]>Tsition  of  the  optical  centre  of  a lens  he  would  also  have 
engravetl  upon  the  lens  mount.  There  was  one  other  point  with 
regard  to  depth  of  focus.  Where  lenses  had  curved  field,  objects 
might,  towards  the  margin  of  the  field,  be  in  a nearer  plane,  and 
yet  be  in  focus.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a lens  whose  field 
was  curved  in  the  contrary  direction,  so  that,  for  instance,  in 
photographing  a large  head,  the  ear  which  was  backward  from 
the  lens,  and  more  towards  the  margin  of  the  field,  might  be  in 
focus  at  the  same  time  as  the  nose,  which  was  forwarder  and 
more  central.  Mr.  T.  U.  Dallmeyer  had  informed  him  that  such 
a thing  was  possible,  and  they  might  expect  soon  to  have  a lens 
possessing  this  characteristic. 

W.  E.  Dedenham  said  there  were  several  points  in  the  paper 
which  deserved  notice  or  challenged  criticism.  In  the  first  place, 
the  author  said  that  the  expression  of  tbe  ratio  of  aperture  to 
focus,  did  not  truly  indicate  the  rapidity  of  the  lens,  and  proposed 
to  get  at  this  by  testing  with  a photometer,  in  order  to  allow 
for  light  lost  by  refiection  and  absorption.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
fresh  element  introduced  into  our  calculation,  let  it  at  least  be 
as  accurate  as  may  be.  Now  the  photometer  test  would  be 
misleading,  as  taking  account  only  of  the  visual  power  of  light 
transmitted  ; whereas  with  diflferent  varieties  of  glass,  the  visual 
and  chemical  value  of  fiight  transmitted  was  not  the  same. 
Then,  again,  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  from  several  surfaces 
might  not  necessarily  involve  increased  exposure  in  the  camera. 
Some  of  the  light  thus  reflected  won’t  reach  the  plate  over  its 
entire  surface,  and  by  acting  as  what  was  called  auxiliary  exposure, 
neutralise,  or  more  than  neutralise  the  slowing  efiect  due  to  loss 
of  light.  The  author’s  definition  of  depth  of  focus,  if  accepted— 
and  he  did  not  know  that  any  better  definition  of  depth  of  focus 
had  been  put  forward — disposed  at  once  of  any  pretensions  to  in- 
creased depth  of  focus  being  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
spherical  aberration,  since  with  spherical  aberration  the  distance 
between  planes  having  circles  of  confusion  of  any  given  size  is  un- 
questionably less  than  when  the  lens  is  perfectly  corrected.  Then 
they  came  to  the  statement  that  “ as  the  image  is  smallest  so  is 
its  light  mure  intense,  and  that  but  for  this  law  we  should  not 
perceive  the  fixed  stars.”  The  members  were  not  all  astronomers, 
and  it  would  doubtless  have  been  interesting  to  have  the  authority 
for  the  statement 

Sir  D.vvid  Salomons  ; •'  Tyndall.” 

W.  E.  Deuenham,  continuing  ; Not  merely  the  name  of  an 
author,  but  a quotation.  Perhaps,  however,  some  other  member 
would  go  more  into  that  subject.  The  statement  that  '*  artists 
and  photographers  used  the  expression  ‘ atmosphere  ’ in  a truly 
scientific  sense,  although  innocent  of  the  truth  they  express,”  he 
thought  not  justified.  He  considered  that  artists  and  photo- 
graphers did  know  what  they  meant  by  " atmosphere.”  They 
meant  the  illuminated  particles  in  the  air  which  interposed 
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between  the  spectator  or  the  camera  and  the  subject,  and  which 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  various  parts  of  the 
scene,  made  it  appear  misty,  and  so  gave  the  effect  of  distance. 
The  most  extraordinary  statement  in  the  paper,  however,  was 
that  “ any  object  moving  along  a line  between  the  planes  of  depth 
of  focus,  whether  they  are  close  together  or  infinitely  distant,  do 
not  appreciably  alter  their  size  in  the  image.”  According  to  this, 
a ship,  for  instance,  one  mile  distant  would  be  represented  in 
the  camera  of  the  same  size  as  if  it  were  two  miles  off.  As  to  the 
desirability  of  a lens  having  a field  convex  to  the  lens,  that  had 
been  long  recognised,  and  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Society’s 
Journal  it  was  mentioned  as  having  been  accomplished.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  that  in  so  far  overcoming  the  normal 
curvature  of  field,  so  much  spherical  aberration  or  astigmatism 
had  accompanied  it  as  to  seriously  injure  the  definition.  If 
perfect  flatness  or  reversed  curvature  could  be  obtaineil  without 
this  drawback,  it  would  be  a great  gain. 

Capt.  Abney  said  there  were  one  or  two  questions  that  arose 
in  his  mind  on  hearing  the  paper.  He  did  not  quite  understand 
what  the  photometer  was  stated  to  be.  Bunsen’s  photometer 
depended  upon  a grease  spot ; no  allusion  had  been  made  to  this 
in  the  paper,  although  the  photometer  was  called  Bunsen’s.  It 
looked  as  though  the  lights  were  to  be  compared  visually  on  two 
screens.  In  this  case,  the  probable  error  due  to  observation 
alone  would  exceed  ten  per  cent.  Then  they  had  to  consider  that 
for  efficiency  they  ought  to  have  not  only  the  visiukl,  but  the 
photographic  value  of  the  light,  and  this  should  be  ascertained  by 
a photographic  method.  Lenses,  too,  might  have  a certain 
efficiency  to-day,  and  quite  another  in  a year  or  two’s  time  from 
a change  in  the  glass.  The  relative  efficiency  of  lenses  also 
would  not  be  the  same  in  summer  and  in  winter.  Considering 
all  these  differences,  he  would  prefer  not  to  have  “ efficiency  ” 
marked  upon  his  lenses.  Photographers  did  not  always  wipe 
their  lenses  with  wash  leather  before  use,  and  the  efficiency  would 
vary  with  the  amount  of  dirt  there  might  be  upon  them.  Then 
there  were  one  or  two  errors  later  in  the  paper.  The  statements 
about  the  stars,  and  the  brightness  resultiug  from  distance,  so 
that  “ but  for  air-absorption  distant  objects  would  appear  as 
dazzling  electric  lights  on  the  ground  glass,”  was  a mistake. 
Brightness  is  the  same  at  whatever  distance,  supposing,  of  course, 
the  object  to  be  outside  100  focal  lengths,  so  that  no  shortening 
of  the  camera  focus  is  involved ; the  absolute  brightness  is  the 
same  at  any  distance.  There  was  also  an  error  in  the  statement 
that  objects  moved  along  a line  between  the  planes  of  depth  of 
focus  did  not  alter  in  size.  Take  a ball,  say,  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  it  would,  whilst  moving  along  this  line,  appear 
larger  as  it  approached  the  camera,  and  vice  vcrs'i.  There  were  one 
or  two  other  errors  which  he  need  not  go  over,  as  Mr.  Debenham 
had  pointed  them  out.  He  hoped  it  would  not  go  forth  to  the 
world  at  large  that  the  Society  accepted  statements  which  were 
absolutely  wrong,  scientifically  as  well  as  practically. 

r.  R.  Dallmeyer  had  nut  much  to  add  to  the  objections 
brought  forward  by  the  other  speakers.  He  perfectly  agreed  with 
both  of  them,  that  the  tests  of  an  ordinary  photometer  would  be 
inaccurate.  He  would  prefer  fitting  lenses  to  a camera  in  the 
stereoscopic  fashion,  and  focussing  some  diffused  light.  Then, 
by  the  use  of  vaiying  diaphragms,  the  lenses  might  be  brought 
to  one  efficiency,  and  a calculation  from  the  size  of  the  dia- 
phragms would  give  the  efficiency  of  the  lenses.  Another 
important  point  was  the  question  of  equality  of  illumination. 
When  a photographer  used  a double  lens,  and  then  with  one  of 
the  lenses  of  the  combination  used  the  same  sized  stop,  he 
found  that  the  exposure  required  was  nothing  like  four  times 
that  of  the  double  lens.  This  was  from  the  equality  of  illumi- 
nation being  greater  with  the  single  lens.  As  to  the  formula 
for  ascertaining  depth  of  focus,  which  Sir  David  Salomons 
acknowledges  ^ing  from  his  paper,  but  had  put  in  a different 
form,  he  preferred  the  form  in  which  he  had  originally  put  it.  As 
to  flattening  the  pit  of  the  lens,  it  was  quite  true,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Deben^in,  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  amount  of  astigma- 
tism that  accompanied  the  correction.  On  this  account  he  some- 
times rejected  a lens  for  having  too  flat  a field,  the  astigmatism 
being  then  too  great  to  be  tolerated.  With  all  these  questions  of 
depth  of  focus  and  exposure,  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  dealing 
with  central  rays.  If  they  were  treating  of  marginal  rays,  com- 
plications of  varying  amounts  would  arise.  With  regard  to  the 
question  raised  as  to  depth  of  focus  in  connection  with  spherical 
aberration,  he  need  not  waste  the  time  of  the  meeting  further, 
since  the  subject  was  not  before  them. 

Sir  David  Salomons,  in  replying,  said  that  he  had  assumed 
Uut  lenses  were  corrected  for  chromatic  abei  ration,  and  of  glass 


as  colourless  as  could  be  obtained  ; also  that  the  lenses  were  as 
thin  as  might  be.  He  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  effect  of 
reflections  referred  to  by  Mr.  Debenham  ; he  did  not  say  whether 
he  was  wrong  or  right.  Several  speakers  had  mistaken  what  he 
meant  when  he  had  said  that  images  did  not  vary  in  size  when 
between  planes  of  depth  of  focus.  He  proceeded  to  draw  upon 
the  black  board,  when  Captain  Abney  interposed  with  a remark, 
and  Sir  David  Salomons  then  said  that  he  saw  that  he  was 
wrong  when  near  objects  were  in  question,  but  not  for  those 
which  were  far  off. 

W.  E.  Debenham  asked  whether  then  in  the  case  he  had  put 
of  a ship  one  mile  away  or  two  miles,  Sir  David  Solomons 
maintained  that  it  would  appear  of  the  same  size  on  the  plate. 

Sir  David  Solo.mons  replied  that  it  would,  unless  the  lens 
were  of  so  long  a focus  that  the  focal  length  would  have  to  be 
altered  to  bring  the  images  both  within  the  plane  of  depth  of 
focus.  He  hoped  shortly  that  they  would  have  the  lens  with 
reversed  curvature  of  field,  as  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  intimated  to  him 
he  would  be  in  a po.sition  to  produce  such  an  instrument. 

T.  R.  Dallmeyer  rose  to  correct  the  speaker.  He  had  not 
said  so. 

Sir  D.  J.  Salomons  regretted  that  he  had  misunderstood  Mr 
Dallmeyer. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  customary  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  author  would  devote  more 
study  to  the  subject,  and  in  time  would  come  before  the  Society 
again,  and  give  them  the  results  of  his  deeper  thought. 

S.  R.  Brewerton  was  declared  to  be  elected  a member,  and 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  W.  Becford 
presiding. 

A question  from  the  box  was  lead  : “ How  would  you  proceed 
to  make  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  ? ” 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said,  take  carbonate  of  potash  and 
neutralise  it  with  o.xalic  acid. 

A.  HaddOn  preferred  caustic  potash,  thus  avoiding  the  gene- 
ration of  carbonic  acid  in  the  solution. 

A Member  stated  that  he  bad  found  it  cheaper  to  make  oxalate 
of  potash  than  to  buy  it. 

A question  was  asked  whether  any  of  the  members  had  had 
any  experience  with  hydrokinone. 

The  Chairman  had  used  it ; he  had  found  it  slower  in  action 
than  pyro,  but  he  certainly  preferred  the  quality  of  a negative 
developed  with  hydrokinone  to  any  other  developer.  A plate 
might  be  left  in  the  developer  without  being  fogged. 

J B.  B.  Wellington  did  not  consider  this  developer  a slow 
one,  and  he  had  found  it  bad  a tendency  to  fog. 

A.  Cowan  would  attribute  this  variation  of  experience  to  the 
different  qualities  of  the  various  samples  on  the  market. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  found  it  act  more  slowly  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  ammonia. 

A.  Haddon  said  the  development  would  be  greatly  influenced 
by  temperature. 

H.  D.  Atkinson  exhibited  one  of  Marion’s  patent  compacta 
envelopes  for  exposing  plates  in  place  of  the  ordinary  dark  slides. 
A plate  is  placed  face  downwards  in  the  frame,  and  several  folds 
of  dark  cloth  from  each  side  of  the  frame  are  alternately  wrapped 
over  the  back  of  the  plate,  effectually  protecting  it  from  light. 

A.  Haddon  exhibited  a simple  apparatus  for  determining  the 
specific  gravities  of  liquids.  He  said  be  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  methods  photographers  employed  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  solutions  they  used,  whether  they  relied 
simply  on  photographic  dealers,  who  again,  most  probably,  would 
depend  upon  the  manufacturing  chemist.  All  that  was  required 
with  the  apparatus  be  exhibited  was  a measurement  with  a rule 
and  a simple  calculation.  It  consisted  of  a long  glass  tube  bent 
in  the  centre,  the  ends  being  bent  up.  To  each  of  these  ends  is 
fused  a piece  of  tubing  of  much  larger  diameter.  These  larger 
tubes  take  the  place  of  bottles  or  beakers  in  the  older  form.  In 
the  upper  bend  a small  piece  of  glass  tubing  is  inserted,  to  this 
is  attached  a piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  terminating  in  an 
ordinary  ball,  a pinch-cock  being  fixed  to  the  india-rubber  tubing. 
The  tube  is  fastened  to  a board  on  which  a sheet  of  ruled  paper 
is  pasted,  this  board  being  fixed  vertically  on  to  a base-b  ard. 
In  order  to  use  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  press  the  ball  to 
expel  the  air,  and  then  to  tighten  the  pinch-cock.  The  liquid, 
whose  specific  gravity  is  unknown,  is  now  poured  into  one 
of  the  receptacles,  and  distilled  water  poured  into  the 
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other.  The  pinch-cock  is  gradually  opened,  causing  a par" 
tial  vacuum  in  the  tube  above  the  surface  of  the  liquids’ 
which  will  at  once  rise  in  the  tubes  by  atmospheric  pressure.  If 
the  height  of  the  liquid  of  unknown  sp.  gr.  be  made  10  inches, 
then  the  length  of  the  column  of  water  can  be  read  off  in  lOthsof 
inches  divided  by  100,  and  the  sp.  gr.  is  obtained.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  make  the  length  10  inches,  then  divide  the  length 
of  the  water  column  by  the  length  of  the  Ihjuid  column,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  sp.  gr.  required.  Somewhat  less  than  J an 
ounce  of  liquid  is  all  that  is  re(piired.  Several  determinations 
being  made  from  different  lengths  of  the  columns,  a mean  result 
can  be  obtained,  which  ought  not  to  differ  from  the  true  sp.  gr. 
by  more  than  2 in  1,000.  In  answer  to  several  questions, 
A.  Haddon  said  the  accurate  determination  of  sp.  gr.  by  means  of 
the  bottle,  or  by  weighing,  necessitated  the  use  of  a delicate 
balance  which  few  amateur  or  professional  photographers  pos- 
sessed. The  hydrometer  of  constant  weight  is  always  avail- 
able, but  these  cannot  (unless  of  the  best  manufacture)  be  relied 
upon  absolutely,  and,  in  addition,  when  they  are  used,  the  vessel 
to  contain  the  liquid  and  hydrometer  must  be  of  considerable  dia- 
meter, thus  necessitating  the  employment  of  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Should  this  be  ammonia  it  is  losing 
gas  all  the  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  an  I is,  therefore,  deterior- 
ating. The  apparatus  shown  would  be  useful  for  determining  the 
strength  of  the  silver  bath,  the  sp.  gr.  of  a solution  containing  a 
known  percentage  of  silver  having  been  previously  determined. 
Kule  horizontal  equidistant  lines  to  represent  sp.  gr.,  and 
vertical  equidistant  lines  to  represent  grains  per  ounce  or  per- 
centage composition.  Obtain  a curve  by  joining  points  of  cor- 
responding specific  gravity  and  percentage  composition.  This 
curs'e  must  be  used  for  future  reference.  In  order  to  find  the 
number  of  grains  of  silver  per  ounce  in  a solution,  determine  spe- 
cific gravity  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  find  line  agreeing  exactly 
with  specific  gravity  of  solution,  run  along  horizontal  lino  till  it 
cuts  the  curve,  descend  from  that  point  by  vertical  line,  and  thus 
find  grains  of  silver  per  ounce  of  solution.  Ruled  paper,  such  as 
is  sold  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Son,  is  most  convenient  for  this 
purpose.  The  apparatus,  when  finished  with,  is  removed  from 
the  stand,  washed,  and  hung  up  in  an  inverted  position  to  dry. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  tried  Capt.  Abney's  method  of  coating 
a plate  with  a stained  collodion  to  get  orthochroinatic  effect.  He 
had  not  been  successful. 

The  Chairman  said  he  also  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  ex- 
periments m this  direction. 

A.  II ADDON  passed  round  some  pieces  of  chloride  of  silver  and 
bromide  ot  silver  which  had  been  fused  and  then  rolled,  constitu- 
ting horn  silver.  One  piece  had  been  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
some  time  without  materially  affecting  its  transparency. 


North  London  Photcoraphic  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  May  1st,  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Isling- 
ton, the  President  (J.  T.  Taylor)  in  the  ch.air, 

F.  W.  Hart  said,  that  as  one  who  had  worked  the  collodion 
process  since  Scott  Archer’s  publication  of  it  until  the  present 
time,  he  felt  a great  interest  in  the  subject.  The  collodion  positive 
picture  possessed  many  advantages,  among  them  being  great  deli- 
cacy of  image  and  freedom  from  granularity,  besides  a permanency 
second  only  to  the  glass  which  supported  it.  In  proof  of  this  he 
would  pass  round  a portrait  made  by  himself  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  which  had  not,  in  that  long  period,  altered  in  the 
slightest  degree.  He  then  proceeded  to  coat  and  sensitise  a 
plate,  which  after  washing  was  passed  round,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers could  see  the  character  of  the  film  before  exposure.  The 
room  having  been  darkened,  a fresh  plate  was  prepared  and 
exposed  in  the  camera  of  one  of  the  members,  the  source  of  light 
being  a battery  of  six  Hart- Bishop  flash  lamps  discharged  simul- 
taneously. The  plate  was  rapidly  developed,  fixed,  and  dried, 
and  on  the  lights  being  tnrned  np,  was  found  to  be  mounted  in 
the  orthodox  “ mat  and  preserver,”  and  ready  to  be  passed  round. 
Mr.  Hart  then  explained  how  the  portrait  had  been  obt-dned. 
A perfectly  clean  glass  plate  had  been  coated  with  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  it  waw  then  immersed  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  result  being  a film  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  bearing  on  its  sur- 
face a small  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  After  exposure 
the  plate  was  treated  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
reduced  metallic  silver  from  the  free  nitrate  present,  and  de- 
posited it  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  where  the  haloid  salts  had  been 
affected  by  exposure  to  light.  The  unaltered  iodide  was  then 
dissolved  out  with  cyanide  or  hypo,  leaving  the  white  deposit 
of  metallic  silver  to  represent  the  lights  and  half-tones  of  the 
picture. 


The  President  said  that  the  image,  being  composed  of  iretallic 
silver,  was  very  permanent  so  long  as  it  was  preserved  from 
sulphurous  vapours.  If,  however,  it  was  treated  with  bichloride 
of  mercury  after  the  method  recommended  by  Scott  Archer,  it 
was  not  only  rendered  much  more  brilliant,  but  actually  became 
more  permanent,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  and  mercury,  of  which 
the  whitened  image  was  composed,  was  much  less  affected  by 
sulphur  or  any  other  impurities  in  the  atmosphere.  Positives 
so  whitened  were  known  as  alabastrine  pictures,  and  were  well 
suited  for  colouring  with  powder  colours.  The  late  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  found  that  by  using  a benz  >le  varnish  the  colours  could 
be  made  to  penetrate  the  film,  so  that  the  picture  appeared  in 
colours  on  both  sides  of  the  film.  Specimens  of  the  alabastrine 
process  were  then  exhibited  by  the  President,  W.  H.  Prestwich, 
and  others. 

W.  H.  Prestwich  also  exhibited  collodion  positives  vignetted 
in  the  camera. 

A.  MACKiEsaid  that  although  the  silver  salts  employed  in  the 
collodion  process  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  gelatino 
bromide  process,  the  image  was  formed  in  a different  manner  in 
the  gelatine  process  ; the  image  w as  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
the  silver  salts  contained  in  the  film,  while  in  the  case  of  wet 
collodion  the  image  was  formed  from  the  free  nitrate  solution, 
the  silver  in  which  was  reduced  on  the  portions  of  the  film  which 
had  been  acted  upon  by  light. 

E.  Clie’TON  gave  a short  sketch  of  the  various  difficulties  and 
causes  of  failure  in  working  the  process,  with  directions  for 
avoiding  most  of  them. 

W.  Bishop  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  one  of  Mr.  Clifton’s 
remarks,  that  one  required  to  thoroughly  understand  the  process 
before  being  able  to  make  a good  collodion  positive;  the  plate 
had  to  be  prepared,  developed,  and  fixed  by  the  operator  him- 
self, and  gave  proof  of  his  ability  if  all  went  well.  He  doubted 
whether  bleaching  the  positive  with  bichloride  tended  to  increase 
its  permanency. 

The  President  said  that  the  whitened  image  was  much  less 
likely  to  tarnish  than  the  metallic  silver  as  originally  deposited 
by  the  developer.  The  bleaching  solution  was  composed  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  was 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  a small  proportion  of 
alcohol.  This  solution  was  diluted  with  water  to  such  a strength 
that  it  took  several  minutes  to  thoroughly  convert  the  silver  into 
chloride.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  tended  to  increase  the 
brightness  of  the  shadows  by  dissolving  any  slight  deposit 
which  might  be  present. 

J.  Jackson  said  that  Mr.  Bannister,  a photographer  of  great 
repute  in  the  collodion  days,  ussd  to  black  varnish  behind  the 
figure  only,  backing  up  the  rest  of  the  plate  with  light  coloured 
paper. 

The  President  said  that  collodion  plates  could  be  preserved 
for  a short  time  after  preparation  by  washing  and  treating  with 
iodide  of  potassium.  They  required  re-dipping  in  the  bath  t ) 
replace  the  free  nitrate  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  image. 
Qoo.d  positives  could  be  taken  on  plates  so  prepared. 

Rev.  K.  Hkaly  said  that  positives  could  be  taken  on  plates 
which  had  been  simply  washed  and  di  ie  1.  Of  course  these  also 
required  a dip  in  the  nitrate  bath  before  development. 

Mr.  Clark  drew  attention  to  the  ease  with  which  copies  could 
be  made,  even  on  a considerably  enlarged  scale,  from  collodion 
pictures  ; there  was  no  granultrity  or  unevenness,  and  the  only 
precaution  necessary  was  to  avoid  reflections  from  the  surface  of 
the  glass.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  how  ferrotype  plates  were 
prepared. 

The  President  said  the  iron  plates  were  made  in  Cornwall, 
and  they  were  then  sent  to  .America  to  bo  Japanned;  they 
simply  required  cleaning  with  alcohol  before  coating. 

Mr.  Clifton  remarked  that  collodion  pictures  could  be 
successfully  transferred  to  enamelled  leather  or  American  cloth, 
and  they  then  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  uon-reversed, 
besides  being  on  a flexible  support. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  May  15,  the  subject  for  discussion  will 
be  ” Detective  Cameras.”  Members  and  friends  are  invited  to 
bring  expamples  for  exhibition. 

There  will  be  an  excursion  on  Saturday  next,  May  12,  to 
Enfield  ; a train  leaves  Moorgate  Street  for  Enfield  at  2T0  p.m. 


CA.MERA  CLDB. 

The  meeting  on  Thursday,  May  3rd,  was  one  of  the  best  attended 
during  the  whole  of  the  session.  About  seventy  members  and 
friends  were  present,  including  many  known  to  be  deeply  in- 
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terested  in  the  use  of  the  platinotype  process.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Sir  Gkorgk  Prescott. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “ The  New  Platinotype  Cold 
Process,”  with  a description  and  demonstration  by  W.  Willis. 
This  was  the  first  demonstration  that  has  been  given,  and  the 
proceedings  excited  much  interest.  After  a few  introductory 
remarks,  Mr.  Willis  proceeded  to  develop  a large  number  of  prints 
of  various  subjects,  some  from  his  own  negatives,  and  some  from 
negatives  bv  Mr.  Hollyer.  The  prints  showed  more  detail  than 
is  customary  with  the  ordinary  paper.  The  developer  was  kept 
in  two  solutions,  one  containing  the  chloro-platinite  of  potassium 
(which  in  the  ordinary  process  is  of  course  already  in  the  paper). 
The  two  solutions  being  mixed  are  of  a ruddy  colour,  and  this 
developer  can  be  used  for  several  hours.  It  may  be  diluted  (and 
for  many  subjects  this  appears  to  yield  great  advantage)  with 
either  an  equal  or  even  twice  its  bulk  of  water. 

Mr.  Willis  floated  the  prints  in  the  usual  manner  face  down- 
wards for  several  seconds,  and  then  laid  the  print  face  upwards 
upon  a board  to  allow  the  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  image 
to  be  watched.  The  picture  came  with  great  regularity,  and  with 
about  the  same  rapidity  as  if  the  print  were  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  solution.  At  any  stage  the  development  could  be 
stopped  by  plunging  into  the  acid,  or  parts  kept  back  by  the 
application  of  the  acid  by  means  of  a brush.  After  development 
the  usual  acid  treatment  and  washing  followed. 

In  the  finished  result  there  was  very  little  difference  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  process,  but  variations  in  colour  were 
said  to  be  obtainable  by  altering  certain  constituents  of  the 
developer,  and  also  the  amount  of  half  tint  rendered  could  be 
varied  by  modifications  in  the  solutions.  The  paper  would  pro- 
bably not  be  found  quite  so  sensitive  to  moisture  as  the  ordinary 
make,  but  similar  care  had  to  be  exercised.  Ifs  chief  advantages 
were  that  the  image  was  printed  out,  so  as  to  be  more  visible 
than  in  the  usual  process  ; that  no  heating  of  the  developer  was 
required  ; that  development  could  be  modified  or  stopped  when 
desired,  and  parts  of  the  picture  restrained  ; and  that  the  images 
showed  more  detail  in  the  shadows  than  with  the  ordinary 
paper. 


Shropshire  Cameiu  Club. 

This  Club  (until  recently  known  as  the  Shropshire  Amateur 
Photographic  Society),  which  now  consists  of  about  forty  mem- 
bers, held  its  first  meeting  of  the  season  on  the  1st  inst.,  when 
there  was  a fair  attendance  of  members  present,  llevised  rules 
were  adopted,  and  the  election  of  the  following  honorary  oflicers 
was  confirmed  ; — 

President— E.  Cresswell  Peele. 

Vice-President— E.  II.  Hughes. 

Treasurer — M.  J.  Harding.  Secretary — W.M.  Naunton. 

Councif— Messrs.  Alltree,  Dowdier,  Cureton,  Litt,  Oswell, 
Pyefinch,  Simpson,  and  Williams. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  opening  excursion  should  take  place 
on  the  10th  inst.,  to  Ludlow.  The  following  dates  were  fixed 
for  monthly  meetings  of  the  Club — May  14th,  June  11th,  July 
9th,  August  13th,  September  10th,  October  8th,  November  12th, 
December  10th. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt  Street,  the  26th  ult.,  B.  J.  Savce  in  the  chair. 

Arthur  Bradbury,  William  R.  Clark,  John  Samuel,  Arthur 
F.  Stanistreet,  George  Wharmley,  Colonel  Ellison,  and  Mrs. 
Matthew  Webb,  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  presentation  print  for  1887,  a reduction  of  “Dawn  and 
Sunset,”  was  on  view,  and  the  Chairman  desired  to  express  the 
appreciation  felt  by  the  Association  of  H.  P.  Robinson’s  kind- 
ness in  meeting  their  wishes,  and  so  enabling  them  to  become 
possessors  of  such  a beautiful  specimen  of  photographic  art. 

_ The  Chairman  adverted  to  the  prospectus  of  a trading  asso- 
ciation, in  which  certain  directors  were  described  as  “ members 
of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,”  and  de- 
sired on  behalf  of  the  Association  to  repudiate  any  connexion  of 
it  with  any  trade  advertisements  of  whatever  nature. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  presentation  print, 
copies  of  which  were  distiibuted  to  those  members  who  were 
present.^  He  announced  that  the  remaining  copies  would  be 
placed  in  charge  of  A.  W.  Beer,  Church  Street,  from  whom 
those  members  who  were  not  present  could  obtain  their  copies, 


those  only  being  entitled  to  them  who  had  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions for  1887. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenton  then  read  his  paper  on  “The  Hydroquinone 
Developer”  (page  298),  which  was  accompanied  by  several 
negatives  developed  as  described,  also  by  a practical  demonstra- 
tion. 

P.  Lange  showed  prints  from  negatives  taken  on  Saturday  in 
very  dull,  wet  weather,  which  represented  horses  in  the  actual 
leap  at  the  Wirral  Steeplechases.  The  shutter  was  his  own 
design,  upon  the  Kershaw  principle,  but  giving  greater  rapidity. 

Mr.  Noakes  exhibited  some  prints  of  the  Azores,  notably  one 
showing  a heavy  surf  rolling  in  to  shore  at  Fayal,  which  was 
very  fine. 


Dukinfield  Photographic  Society. 

The  members  of  the  above  Society  held  their  first  out-door  ex- 
cursion on  Saturday,  April  28th,  to  Marple  and  Romiley ; leader, 
John  T.  Lees  (one  of  the  Vice-Presidents).  There  was  a very 
fair  muster,  and  the  utmost  interest  was  manifested  by  the  mem- 
bers in  the  attempt,  especially  by  the  beginners,  to  capture  some 
of  the  choice  scenery  with  which  the  district  abounds.  The 
rustic  cottages  near  Rose  Hill,  the  entrance  gates  leading  to 
Marple  Hall,  the  Hall  itself,  and  picturesque  old  Chadkirk,  were 
successively  photographed. 


Dundee  and  E.ast  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association, 
The  seventh  and  last  regular  meeting  for  the  session  was  held 
in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  3rd  inst., 
at  8 o’clock,  G.  D.  Macdoug.ald,  F.  Inst.  Chem.,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  joint  Secretaries  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dundee 
Photographic  Exhibition  reported  its  success,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  exhibited,  the  large 
increase  of  the  number  of  visitors  and  season  ticket  hoMers  over 
that  of  the  Exhibition  of  1886,  and  that  also  financially  it  had 
been  very  satisfactory. 

The  sum  of  fifteen  guineas  was  voted  as  the  Society’s  dona- 
tion to  the  new  Victoria  Art  Galleries. 

Three  out-door  excursions  are  to  be  arranged  during  the 
season,  the  first  of  these  taking  place  on  Wednesday,  23rd  May. 

The  following  members  were  elected  office-bearers  for  the 
session  1888-’89  : — 

Hon  President— Vvolemir  Uarnelley. 

Actiny  President— John  Robertson. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch  and  Leslie  Ower. 

Council — J.  C.  Cox,  J.  D.  Cox,  W.  B.  Dickie,  G.  D.  Mac- 
dougald,  G.  G.  Maclaren,  J.  Mathewson,  F.  Salmond,  A.  Stewart, 
W.  D.  Valentine,  and  J.  R.  Wilson. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — V.  C.  Baird,  Droughty  Ferry. 


®alk  in  5^tubio. 

Discovery  of  a New  and  Remarkable  Nebula  in  the 
Pleiades  by  Photography— (By  MM.  Henry).— Admiral 
Mouchez,  in  a recent  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
said  that  it  would  be  remembered  that  MM.  Henry  had  dis- 
covered by  means  of  photography  a new  nebula  surrounding  the 
star  Maia  in  the  Pleiades.  This  nebula  was  too  faint  to  be 
visible  in  the  sky  of  Paris  even  in  the  best  instruments  in  the 
Observatory  ; but  soon  after  its  discovery  it  was  seen  with  the 
large  equatorial  of  0'76  m.  aperture  at  the  Pulkowa  Observatory, 
andM.  Struve  saw  it  a short  time  after.  M.  Perrottin,  of  the 
Nice  Observatory,  also  saw  and  sketched  it  as  soon  as  the  new 
telescope  of  about  the  same  aperture  had  been  mounted.  Since 
its  discovery  MM.  Henry  have  improved  their  process,  and  they 
intend  to  take  photographs  of  this  group  of  stars  every  year,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  detect  any  change  which  may  take 
place  in  them,  and  also  to  see  what  progress  they  have  made  in 
the  detection  of  double  stars.  The  negatives  obtained 
this  year,  by  exposing  very  sensitive  plates  for  four  hours, 
show  with  great  definition  the  delicate  details  of  the  great 
cosmic  mass  covering  a large  part  of  the  constellation.  The 
most  powerful  instruments  in  use  have  hitherto 
not  been  able  to  prove  its  existence.  The  nebulosity  round  Maia 
is  only  a small  portion  of  it.  The  most  interesting  point,  and 
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which  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  sky,  is 
a long  filament  of  nebulous  matter  starting  from  the  central  mass, 
extending  along  a line  running  east  and  west  for  a distance  of 
from  35'  to  40',  its  width  being  only  3"  or  4".  This  band  meets 
on  its  way  seven  stars,  which  it  appears  to  unite  like  the  beads 
of  a chaplet,  and  it  changes  its  direction  a little  at  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  largest  of  these  stars.  A second  line  some- 
what like  it,  but  shorter,  is  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  nebulous 
mass.  So  singular  an  appearance  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  due  to  some  accident  in  the  manipulation  ; but  as 
four  different  negatives  show  exactly  the  same  details,  astro- 
nomers may  consider  the  existence  of  these  filaments  as  abso- 
lutely proved.  Probably  the.se  linear  masses  will  only  bo  visible 
directly  in  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  existence,  such  as 
those  at  Pulkowa  and  Nice,  and  in  the  36-inch  telescope  *f  the 
Lick  Observatory.  These  negatives  contain,  moreover,  nearly 
twice  as  many  stars  as  in  those  first  taken  ; more  than  2,000 
above  the  I8th  magnitude  have  been  counted.  This  nebula  has 
also  been  photographed  abroad,  but  the  results  obtained  have  not 
been  as  good  as  those  taken  with  SIM.  Henry’s  apparatus.  They 
only  show  it  as  large  spots  of  white,  of  a uniform  colour,  with- 
out well  defined  boundaries,  while  with  the  apparatus  at  the 
Paris  Observatory  the  most  delicate  details  are  shown  with  such 
sharpness  that  it  will  be  possible  to  discover,  by  comparing  with 
similar  images  obtained  at  different  times,  any  variation  in  shape 
which  may  take  place.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Observatory 
being  placed  so  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  plates  are  fogged 
by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  street  lamps,  "rhe 
Admiral  therefore  urged  that  a branch  should  be  established 
somewhere  in  the  country  where  the  sky  would  be  purer. — 
Photographic  Journal. 

Testiitg  Lenses. — We  understand  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  who  superintend  the  Kew  Observatory  are  inakiog 
arrangements  for  the  testing  of  photographic  lenses.  We  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  publish  the  rules  which  will  govern  the 
testing,  and  the  tests  that  will  be  made. — Photographic  Journal. 

Sheffield  Camera  Club  — An  association  bearing  this  title, 
consisting  of  amateur  photographers,  is  about  to  be  established 
in  SheBSeld,  and  a well-attended  meeting  was  held  at  the  offices 
of  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Hardy,  analytical  chemists,  Bank  Street, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Dr.  Morton,  Brightside,  presided, 
and  after  alluding  to  the  aid  given  by  photography  to  science, 
art,  and  educational  purposes,  noted  the  e.\traordinary  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  who  practised  photography  as  a 
healthy  and  agreeable  recreation.  He  thought  it  was  desirable 
that  facilities  for  improvement  and  better  accommodation  should 
be  afforded  to  the  large  band  of  amateur  photographers  residing 
in  Sheffield  and  neighbourhood.  He  had  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing “That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  formation  of  an 
association  entitled,  ‘ The  Sheffield  Camera  Club,’  consisting  of 
ordinary  and  honorary  members,  being  exclusively  amateurs,  and 
that  the  object  of  this  club  is  for  the  study  and  advancement  of 
photography,  and  the  mutual  improvement,  benefit,  and  recrea- 
tion of  its  members.’’  This  was  seconded  by  W.  Winder,  and 
carried  unanimously.  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
a committee  to  make  arrangements  necessary  to  establish  the 

gl^b; Mr.  G.  T.  W.  Newsholme,  M.P.S.,  Mr.  J.  0.  Arnold, 

F.C.S.,  Dr.  Morton,  Mr.  Winder,  K.C.S.,  Mr.  G.  E.  Maleham, 
Mr.  Rawson,  Mr.  Hardy,  F.C  S.,  Mr.  Gilley,  and  Mr.  E.  Howarth, 
F.R.A.S. — Sheffield  Evening  Telegraph. 

Albumen  fob  Industrial  Purposes. — The  ScientUic  Newt 
refers  to  the  method  of  Waters,  by  which  albumen  is  extracted 
from  the  eggs  of  fishes.  By  means  of  a preliminary  washing  he 
removes  blood  and  other  impurities  from  the  ovaries  of  the  fish. 
They  are  then  burst,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  to  steep  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  three  times  their  weight  of  water  containing  about 
6 per  cent,  of  soda  or  potash. 

Burqlarv  at  the  Woodbury  Company.— During  the  early 
hours  of  Tuesday  morning  a burglary  was  committed  at  the 
office  of  the  Woodbury  Company,  157,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  an  entrance  being  effected  by  forcing  the  street 
door  with  a “jemmy.”  It  is  supposed  that  the  thieves  were 
disturbed  before  they  could  make  any  attempt  upon  the  safes 
or  desks,  as  the  only  property  carried  off  was  a frame  con- 
taining fac-similes  of  the  various  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  awarded  to  the  Company,  and  also  the  medal  obtained 
at  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition. 

The  Irish  Exhibition  in  London.  —This  Exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  remain  open  until  the  end  of 
October,  and  the  whole  of  the  vast  epace  at  Olympia  will  be 


utilized.  Among  the  special  features  will  be  a representation  of 
an  Irish  Village,  with  the  veritable  peasants  at  work  upon  their 
cottage  industries — the  dying  of  yarn,  making  lace,  knitting,  &e. 

The  Hu.modrof  it. — The  amateur  was  in  England  this  time. 
He  had  focussed  upon  a picturesque  cottage,  when  a cur  ran  out, 
barking  at  him.  In  his  fright  he  seized  his  tripod  and  ran  one  of 
the  pointed  legs  thereof  through  the  body  of  the  dog.  The  yelps 
of  the  wounded  brute  brought  out  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  who, 
seeing  what  had  happened,  cried  out,  “ Oh,  dearie  me  ! Why 
didn’t  you  come  at  'im  with  the  bother  hend?”  Amateur: 
“ Why  in  thunder  didn’t  ’e  come  hat  me  with  'is  bother  hend?” 
Now,  upon  that  house  is  inscribed  “ Warning!  Photographers 
and  other  tramps  are  strongly  forbidden  to  photograph  this  cot- 
tage.’’— Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Light  Waves  as  a Standard. — “Scientists  are  watching 
with  great  interest,”  says  a dispatch  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  “ the 
joint  experiments  of  Professors  Michelson,  of  the  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science,  and  Morley,  of  Adelbert  College,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  making  the  wave  lengths  of  light  the 
ultimate  standard  of  accurate  measurement.  Previous  to  their 
measurements,  the  limit  at  which  interference  of  light  had  been 
secured  was  50,000  wave  lengths.  On  Friday  they  secured  such 
interference  at  250,000,  and  think  the  ultimate  limit  not  yet 
reached. ” — Ph iladelphia  Photograph er. 

Papers  in  Type,  but  Standing  Over. — Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  “ A Lens  Tube,”  by  Addenbrooke,  and  “ Chrome 
Alum,”  by  J.  Spiller. 

Photooraphic  Club. — The  discussion  on  May  16  will  be 
“Developing  and  Changing  Plates  «» »oy<iy«.”  Saturday  after- 
noon outing  at  Enfield.  Bank  holiday  outing.  May  2lst,  at 
Oxted ; trains  from  Victoria  at  10.40,  London  Bridge  at 
10.44. 


Cemsponiwnts. 

*,*  Communicationa  intcudei  for  the  Editor,  and  bioks  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Phitooriphic  Niws, 
5,  Kurnival  Street,  London,  E.C. ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  ” Piper  and  Carter,  Photooraphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.’’ 

Lens. — We  cannot  form  the  least  notion  of  the  value  of  the  lens 
without  seeing  it ; but  most  of  the  secondhand  lenses  sold  in  the 
pawnshops  as  “Shepherd’s  Improved”  are  spurious,  and 
completely  valueless.  If  it  is  a genuine  Shepherd's  lens,  it  may 
be  wo'th  2.3/-  or  30/-  as  a secondhand  article. 

G.  W.  C. — If  the  price  is  what  you  state,  it  is  absurdly  high. 

Bad  Iron. — Add  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

X.  Y.  7,. — The  lens  may  perhaps  be  reasonable  value  for  the  money, 
but  if  you  want  the  best,  you  must  go  to  one  of  the  high  class 
opticians. 

Box. — Write  to  Marion  and  Co. 

J.  Hayman  Hoskins. — The  address  is  Linden  House,  Hadley, 
Barnet. 

C.  J.  Smith. — If  you  write  to  the  firm  you  mention,  they  will 
forward  you  a price  list. 

A.  and  J. — Longman,  Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

J.  R.  Carr. — 1.  A suitable  bright  red  paper  can  be  obtained  at  a 
low  price  from  Spaulding  and  ll<jdge.  Wholesale  Stationers, 
Drury  L.ane.  2.  I)r.  Vogel’s  researches  on  the  subject  can  be 
found  in  our  volume  for  1883.  3.  M ire  acetic  acid  must  be  used, 
and  there  is  no  mischief  to  be  feared  from  such  an  excess  ns  ten 
or  fifteen  drops  to  the  ounce. 

*,*  Several  answers  stand  over. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A LENS. 

In  the  older  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  intended  for 
popular  use,  a favourite  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
the  formation  of  an  image  as  we  see  it  in  tlie  camera,  was 
an  illustration  of  the  image  formed  on  a white  screen  in  a 
darkened  chamber,  when  a small  hole  was  bored  in  the 
shutter.  This  method  of  attacking  the  subject  has  its 
merits,  one  of  which  is  the  easy  way  by  which  the  inver- 
sion of  the  image  is  explained  and  accounted  for  to  those 
who  have  not  previously  given  any  consideration  to  the 
study  of  optical  phenomena.  When,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  photography,  the  camera  as  an  instrument 
obtained  an  importance  altogether  exceeding  that  which 
it  had  previously  enjoyed,  it  was  recognised  that  whilst 
it  might  be  theoretically  possible  to  obtain  a transcript 
from  nature  by  means  of  a small  aperture  alone,  yet  that 
the  exposure  required  with  the  processes  then  in  vogue 
would  be  so  great  that  practically  the  image  given  by  a 
lens — or  as  a passing  curiosity  by  a concave  mirror — was 
the  only  one  that  had  seriously  to  be  taken  into  account. 

With  the  advent  of  more  sensitive  materials  with  which 
to  perpetuate  the  camera  image,  some  further  interest  was 
shown  in  the  shape  of  occasional  articles  upon  and  ex- 
amples of  photographs  taken  by  a camera  with  a small 
ojiening  instead  of  a lens— pinhole  photographs,  they  were 
commonly  called — but  it  was  not  until  the  gelatine  bro- 
mide process,  with  its  exalted  sensitiveness,  came  upon  the 
scene,  that  any  serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  suo- 
ject.  In  this  country  some  results  of  small  size,  obtained 
by  A.  L.  Henderson,  attracted  some  attention  a few  years 
since.  A picture  which  probably  received  more  notice 
than  any  other,  that  had  been  previously  taken  without 
a lens,  and  which  certainly  was  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  was  one  taken  by  Capt.  Colson,  and  reproduced 
by  a block  printing  method  in  the  columns  of  our  French 
contemporary,  La  Nature. 

The  same  Capt.  Colson  has  since  devoted  considerable 
study  to  the  subject  of  photography  without  a lens,  and 
has  succeeded  in  exciting  fresh  interest  in  the  question. 
In  one  particular  the  result  of  his  labours  will  be  a dis- 
appointment to  those  who  have  supposed  that  increased 
sharpness  could  always  be  obtained  by  means  of  still 
further  diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  that  takes  the 
place  of  the  lens.  Those  who  have  reasoned  thus,  have 
naturally  enough  concluded  that  it  would  be  merely  a 
question  of  obtaining  a film  of  sufficiently  exalted  sensi- 
tiveneas,  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  a lens  for  the 
general  purposes  for  which  it  is  now  employed.  Capt. 
Colson,  however,  in  a communication  entitled  “Law  of 
the  maximum  of  sharpness  of  the  image  in  photography 
without  a lens,”  presented  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  lays  it  down  that  there  is,  with  each  distance  of 
aperture  from  plate,  a certain  size  of  opening  with  which 


the  maximum  sharpness  obtainable  without  a lens  is  pro- 
duced, and  beyond  which,  with  an  opening  either  smaller 
or  larger,  sharpness  falls  off.  The  distance  from  aperture 
to  plate,  he  refers  to  conveniently  as  focal  length,  from 
analogy  to  what  takes  place  when  the  image  formed  by 
a lens  is  in  question.  With  this  preliminary  understanding 
for  the  word  focus  in  connection  with  the  image  found 
by  a small  opening,  he  gives  a table  of  diameters  which 
should  be  employed  to  obtain  the  sharpest  images  with 
foci  of  varying  length. 

The  law  which  Capt.  Colson  propounds  is  that  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  opening  (not  the  diameter 
itself,  in  which  case  the  proportion  would  be  a simple 
arithmetical  one)  bears  a relation  to  the  focal  length  of 
about  0t)0081  to  1,  or  expressed  in  a mathematical  for- 
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from  several  experiments,  when  d represents  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture,  and  F the  distance  of  the  aperture  from  the 
plate;  which  distance  by  convention  is  called  the  focal  length 
or  focus.  According  to  this  formula,  a focal  distance  of 
4 inches  will  give  the  sharpest  image  with  an  aperture  of 
about  of  an  inch,  whilst  for  an  image  of  the  size 
which  would  be  given  by  a lens  of  50  inches  focus,  an 
opening  just  over  the  ^ of  an  inch  will  be  that  which 
yields  the  greatest  definition. 

The  results  of  Captain  Colson’s  investigations — which 
have  been  carried  out  by  means  of  actual  experiments  made 
with  apertures  of  various  sizes  for  each  so-called  focal 
length — lead  to  some  very  curious  deductions.  The  first  is 
that  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  namely,  that  there 
is  a limit  to  the  sharpness  obtainable  by  means  of  pinhole 
photography,  and  that  for  large  images  the  limit  is  attained 
with  an  aperture  so  large  that  the  expression  pinhole  is  no 
longer  a descriptive  one. 

The  second  point  is,  that  the  exposure  for  large  pictures 
will  be  longer  than  that  for  small  ones  in  a proportion 
that  can  be  calculated  from  the  figures  given.  Thus,  in 
the  cases  taken  of  a picture  taken  .at  a distance  of  4 inches 
from  the  aperture  of  le.ist  size,  and  of  one  taken  at  a dis- 
tance of  50  inches,  the  exposures  work  out  as  16  and  156 
respectively,  or  nearly  10  to  1.  We  may  say,  as  some 
guide  to  those  who  may  wish  to  experiment  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  with  a brightly  lighted  subject,  and  with  a 
highly  sensitive  plate,  the  figures  just  given,  taken  as  re- 
presenting seconds,  will  probably  yield  a picture  the  expo- 
sure of  which  will,  at  all  events,  be  sufficiently  near  the 
mark  to  indicate  what  the  correct  exposure  should  be. 

The  third  consideration  is,  that  for  small  pictures  to  be 
subsequently  enlarged,  the  definition  can  never  be  so  satis- 
factory, as  when  the  picture  is  taken  on  a large  scale  at 
once.  Indeed,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  only  case  in  which 
the  qse  of  a small  aperture  cah  Qome  seriously  into  compe- 
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tition  with  a lens  for  the  production  of  photographs,  is 
when  a large  direct  photograph  is  in  question.  The  lack 
of  minute  definition  is  here  not  such  a drawbsck  as  in 
other  cases,  whilst  the  “ depth  of  focus,”  the  want  of 
which  is  the  weak  point  in  large  images  produced  by  lenses 
of  long  focus,  is  unlimited. 

The  subject  of  photography  without  a lens  has  received 
much  more  attention  latterly  from  the  French  photo- 
graphic world  than  from  our  own.  In  the  catalogue  of  one 
Paiisian  photographic  dealer,  at  least,  an  apparatus  is 
illustrated  consisting  of  a revolving  diaphragm  plate, 
pierced  with  minute  apertures  of  various  sizes,  to  be  used 
as  occasion  requires.  There  is  certainly  a kind  of  charm 
in  the  ability  to  take  with  one  apparatus  a photograph  of 
whatever  proportion  may  be  desired  upon  the  plate,  and 
perhaps  the  publication  by  Captain  Colson  of  the  conclu- 
sions derived  from  his  labours,  will  induce  photographers 
in  countries  other  than  his  own  to  devote  some  attention  to 
the  subject. 


LAW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  J.  DEBKNHAM,  SOLICITOR.* 

In  this  modern  England  of  ours,  in  the  fore  front  of  civi- 
lisation, it  is  our  natural  pride  that  we  are  a law-abiding 
people ; and  we  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  less  prudent  than 
proud.  The  free-fighting,  red-shirted  squatter  or  bushman, 
or  denizen  of  the  prairie,  ranch,  gulch,  or  whatever  uncouth 
name  his  location  may  assume,  may  glory  in  his  indepen- 
dence and  rowdy  devil-may-careishness,  but  the  citizen  of 
a state  like  ours  best  consults  his  own  peace  and  comfort 
and  that  of  his  neighbours,  to  say  nothing  of  his  pecuniary 
interest,  by  observing  the  laws  which  govern  it ; and  he 
cannot  do  this  without  knowing  something  of  them.  At 
any  rate,  it  behoves  him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  laws  that  govern  or  affect  his  particular  calling,  and 
with  which  he  may,  he  knows  not  how  soon,  come  into 
contact. 

The  anxiety  of  competition  in  business,  now  that  so 
many  in  such  close  ranks  are  pushing  to  the  front;  the  care 
necessitated  by  a desire  to  excel  in  our  calling,  render  it 
extremely  desirable  that  the  mind  should  be  kept  free 
from  the  trouble  which  may  ensue  from  unwittingly  running 
into  a pitfall  or  snare  in  the  shape  of  a lawsuit,  which, 
by  a little  knowledge  and  precaution,  we  might  avoid. 

Every  one  is  supposed  to  know  the  law.  This  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  legal  maxims  : I<jnorantia  no7i  excusat.  This  is 
a grim  joke,  seeing  that  a point  of  law  may  go  from  a 
single  leained  judge  to  two,  and  so  on  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  judges  may  differ  among  themselves  at  every 
step,  and  finally  the  ultimate  Court  may  be  divided  in 
opinion. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a man  in  business 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  law,  and  I therefore  pro- 
pose to  devote  a few  columns  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
readers  of  the  Photographic  News  on  some  of  the  points 
of  law  likely  to  arise  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

I. — Premises. 

One  of  the  first  things  a young  man  does  who  is  about 
to  start  in  bu.siness  is  to  take  a house  with  or  without  a 
shop  ; in  short,  he  either  buys  premises  or  rents  them. 

Chapter  I. — Purchase. 

House  property  is  of  three  kinds  : freehold,  leasehold, 
and  copyhold.  We  may  leave  the  last  out  of  our  disquisi- 
tion, as  it  is  rarely  met  with,  and  most  rarely  ia  towns. 

Freehold  property  is  called  real  -estate  ; leasehold, 
personal. 

If  a man  wishes  to  be  independent  of  a landlord,  and 
to  leave  his  property  at  his  death  not  subject  to  probate  i 
duty,  he  will  choose  the  former,  supposing  he  has  his 
choice,  and  that  the  premises  be  in  other  respects  equally 
eligible. 

• The  right  of  reproducing  this  series  of  articles  is  reserred  by  the 

Author. 


It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  fiscal  system  that  land 
(which  includes  freehold  houses)  is  exempt  from  probate 
duty.  It  is,  however,  subject  to  succession  duty. 

Probate  duty  is  the  duty  paid  to  the  Government  on 
making  the  grant  of  title  to  the  representatives  of  a 
deceased  person.  The  exemption  of  real  estate  from  pro- 
bate duty  is  probably  due  to  the  superstitious  reverence 
still  existing  in  many  minds  for  landed  property.  Whether 
this  will  continue  is  a matter  of  specuLation  into  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise. 

Succession  duty  is  payable  alike  on  real  and  personal 
property  by  the  heir  or  legatee.  It  varies  in  amount 
according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  to  the  deceased, 
and  if  there  be  no  relationship  at  all,  the  duty  is  10  jier 
cent. 

The  duty  on  purchase  (i.e.,  the  stamp  payable  to  the 
State  by  the  purchaser  on  his  title  deed)  is  the  same  in 
either  case.  The  expense  of  conveyance  is  also  the  same, 
except  that  in  leasehold  sometimes  extia  fees  have  to  be 
paid  to  ground  landlords  or  their  solicitors. 

The  usual  price  for  purchase  of  freehold  property  is 
about  20  times  the  net  annual  value.  For  leaseholds  11  or 
12  times,  if  a long  lease.  The  shorter  the  term  (if 
less  than  35  years)  the  lower  the  price.  Much,  however 
of  course,  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  property,  and 
other  peculiarities. 

The  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  property  is  borne  by  the 
purchaser,  unless  otherwise  provided.  Solicitors’  charges 
on  the  purchase  and  mortgage  of  real  and  le.asehold  pro- 
perty are  now  fixed  by  a scale,  instead  of  being,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  somewhat  elastic.  This  scale  is,  on  the 
whole  (particularly  in  large  purchases,  which  do  not, 
however,  much  concern  us),  more  favourable  to  the  pro- 
fession than  the  former  plan,  and  I,  for  my  part,  habitually 
make  a reduction  from  it. 

These  matters,  however,  form  but  a small  percentage  of 
the  total  amount  disbursed  for  the  purchase  of  property. 
The  critical  matter  is,  of  course,  the  price  paid  to  the 
vendor,  and  it  is  but  a truism  to  say  that  this  is  a matter 
of  bargaining,  requiring  individual  acumen,  astuteness, 
and  skill  in  negotiation. 

If  the  reader  proposes  purchasing,  but  has  not  the 
necessary  capital,  it  is  generally  possible  to  defer  payment 
of  the  greater  portion  by  mortgaging  the  property  to 
the  vendor  (leaving  part  of  the  purchase  money  on  mort- 
gage) ; but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  money  may  be  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpose  of  a building  society,  they  becoming 
mortgagees.  In  doing  this,  however,  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  society.  The  rates  of  interest  pay- 
able to  these  societies  vary  from  5 or  6 per  cent  to  10  or 
11.  It  should  be  stated  (and  here,  once  for  all,  I may 
apologise  for  adapting  my  remarks  to  the  most  unlearned) 
that  the  repayment  generally  is  made  by  instalments  of 
principal  and  interest,  the  amounts  varying,  of  course, 
with  the  time  of  duration  of  the  loan ; and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  have  been  a subscriber  or 
shareholder. 

Probably  three-fourths — and  a larger  proportion  in 
London — of  the  houses  that  would  be  chosen  (most  of 
them  having  shojis  attached)  by  photographers  will  be 
leasehold  ; and  therefore,  I projxise  to  go  further  into  the 
incidents  and  conditions  attaching  to  this  class  of  pro- 
perty. 

The  value  and  security  of  leasehold  property  has  been 
materially  increa-sed  by  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881. 
Before  this  Act  came  into  operation  there  were  many 
drawbacks  and  dangers  connected  with  it  which  have 
been  removed. 

It  is  probable  that  in  moat  cases  the  lease  will  not  be 
granted  to  the  purchaser  direct  by  the  landlord,  but  will 
be  purchased  with  the  goodwill,  if  a business  be  purchased. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  an  assirament  of  the  lease. 

I will  premise  by  saying  that  it  is  advisable  to  avoid 
purchasing  a lease  which  has  but  few  years  to  run,  unless, 
indeed,  there  is  well-founded  expectation  of  renewal  op 
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liberal  terms.  The  lease  may  not  be  renewed  at  all.  If 
it  is,  terms  as  to  repairs  will  probably  be  imposed  by  the 
landlord,  and  perhaps  a premium  exacted.  This  has  been 
done  in  many  cases  at  the  West  End  of  London,  on  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  others,  with  a result 
equally  unlooked-for  and  disastrous. 

Even  if  this  doe^  not  occur,  the  lessee  or  assignee  at  the 
termination  of  a lease  is  usually  liable  to  heavy  payments 
for  dilapidations  and  repairs,  which  he  little  thought  of 
encountering  when  he  took  to  the  premises.  This  is  a 
most  iniquitous  system,  that  the  occupier  of  premises  let 
at  what  is  a fair  rental,  and  on  which  a man  has,  perhaps, 
laid  out  large  sums  for  fittings,  &c.,  should,  when  he  has 
occupied  them  for  years,  and  the  landlord  has  enjoyed  the 
rent  without  laying  out  a shilling  for  his  tenant’s  benefit, 
at  the  end  of  the  term  not  only  lose  the  place  altogether, 
but  be  subject  to  grievous  fines  in  respect  of  what  he  in- 
voluntarily renounces. 

A lease  may,  however, be  forfeited  during  the  continuance 
of  the  term  of  years  for  which  it  is  granted.  Before  the 
operation  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  it  might  be  for- 
feited for  non-payment  of  rent  in  the  proper  time,  or  for 
neglect  to  keep  up  the  insurance,  though  the  Court  had 
power  to  give  relief  against  such  forfeiture  on  the  term  laid 
down  by  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  included 
in  all  cases  payment  of  the  leg-al  costs  of  its  intervention. 

There  was  no  power  to  reinstate  the  tenant  in  any 
other  cases  of  forfeiture,  unless  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances, as  where  by  unavoidable  accident,  by  sur- 
prise or  ignorance  not  wilful,  parties  had  been  prevented 
from  executing  a covenant  literally. 

As  regards  non-payment  of  rent,  the  matter  still  re- 
mains where  it  was  ; but  as  regards  insurance,  the  Act  is 
more  favourable  to  tenants  ; and  practically  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  complain  of  under  this  head. 

The  tenant,  however,  must  rigidly  observe  the  follow- 
ing covenant  if  contained  in  this  lea.se,  as  the  Act  gives 
no  relief  in  respect  of  it. 

A covenant  or  condition  against  the  assigning,  under- 
letting, parting  with  the  possession,  or  disposing  of  the 
property.* 

Cases  of  forfeiture  formerly  occurred  also  where  there  was 
an  obligation  to  keep  the  properties  in  repair,  or  to  do 
certain  repairs  at  specified  times;  or  where  a trade  (even 
the  keeping  of  a school)  was  carried  on  contrary  to 
stipulation;  and  there  was  no  remedy.  The  Act  provides 
by  section  14  that  1.  “A  right  of  re-entry  or  forfeiture 
under  any  proviso  or  stipulation  in  a lease,  for  a breach  of 
any  covenant  or  condition  in  a lease,  shall  not  be  enforce- 
able by  action  or  otherwise,  unless  and  until  the  lessor 
serves  on  the  lessee  a notice  specifying  the  particular 
breach  complained  of,  and  if  the  breach  is  capable  of 
remedy,  requiring  the  lessee  to  remedy  the  breach,  and, 
in  any  case,  requiring  the  lessee  to  make  compensation  in 
money  for  the  nreach,  and  the  lessee  fails,  within  a reason- 
able time  thereafter  to  remedy  the  breach,  and  to  make 
reasonable  compensation  in  money  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  lessor,  for  the  breach.” 

2.  “ Where  a lessor  is  proceeding,  by  action  or  other- 
wise, to  enforce  such  a right  of  re-entry  or  forfeiture,  the 
lessee  may,  in  the  lessor’s  action,  if  any,  or  in  any  action 
bought  by  himself,  apply  to  the  Court  for  relief ; and  the 
Court  may  grant  or  refuse  relief,  as  the  Court,  having 
regard  to  the  proceedings  and  conduct  of  the  parties 
under  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  action,  and  to  all  the 
other  circumstances,  think  fit ; and  in  case  of  relief  may 
grant  it  on  such  terms,  if  any,  as  to  costs,  expenses, 
damages,  compensation,  penalty,  or  otherwise,  including 
the  granting  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  any  like  breach 
for  the  future,  as  the  Court,  in  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  thinks  fit.” 

Of  course  the  landlord  may  by  accepting  rent  after 

* This  coTenant  is,  however,  generally  inserted  with  the  qualification 

without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  lessor.” 


knowledge  of  an  act  of  forfeiture  waive  it ; but  he  may  per 
contra  do  this  : suffer  the  act  of  forfeiture  to  go  on,  or  the 
conditions  of  forfeiture  to  be  perpetuated  by  one  tenant,  and 
when  that  tenant  assigns  to  another,  forbid  his  continuing 
it.  The  following  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice  : A 
gentleman  carried  on  a high-class  boarding-school,  and  sold 
it  through  a schohvstic  agent  to  a purchaser.  The  transac- 
tion being  completed,  the  purchaser  received  a letter 
requiring  him  to  discontinue  the  school.  He  came 
to  me,  and  I advised  him  he  could  not  resist  the  demand. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  give  way,  and  the  freeholder,  a 
building  society,  brought  an  action  to  dispossess  him.  I 
saw  there  was  no  defence,  and  so  advised.  But  he  was  so 
unwilling  to  give  up  his  position,  that  I was  compelled  to 
fight  the  action  out,  with  the  result  of  a verdict  against 
him,  and  of  course  accompanied  by  coats.  There  is  nothing 
like  an  illustration  for  euforcin"  a lesson,  and  my  readei-s 
will  do  well  not  to  be  persuaded  into  signing  any  contract 
or  agreement  for  purchasing  without  first  looking  well  to 
the  covenants  in  the  lease. 

It  may  be  that  you  take  a house  under  an  agreement 
merely,  in  which  case  the  landlord  generally  has  the  burden 
of  repairs,  &c.  In  this  case  you  are  simply  an  ordinary 
tenant,  and  must  be  careful  to  observe  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  that  position  as  limited  by  your  agreement. 


THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  PRACTICAL 
BEARINGS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  RALPH  W.  ROBINSON.* 

VIII. — Printing  Processes — Argentic  Bromide — 

Carbon — Cyanotype — Platinotype. 

A FEW  more  printing  processes,  besides  the  ordinary 
silver  process,  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  general 
interest  to  claim  our  study  here  of  their  chemical  theory. 
They  are  the  “ Argentic  Bromide,”  “Carbon,”  “Cyano- 
type,” and  “ Platinotype  ” processes. 

Of  these,  the  theory  of  argentic  bromide  printing  is 
identical  with  that  of  gelatine  plates,  while  the  whole  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  process  is  involved  in  the 
action  which  takes  place  when  gelatine  is  exposed  to 
light  in  the  presence  of  potassium  bichromate.  'The  prac- 
tical result  is  that  the  gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  and 
incapable  of  absorbing  or  being  dissolved  in  water  ; but 
our  chemical  knowledge  of  the  action  that  takes  place  is 
somewhat  vague,  and  we  are  not  able  to  say  more  than 
that  the  potassium  bichromate  is  deoxidised,  while  the 
gelatine  undergoes  oxidation — not  a very  full  and  clear 
explanation  of  one  of  the  most  useful  to  photography  of 
re-actions  brought  about  by  light,  and  a change  which  has 
been  utilised  in  a number  of  the  most  important  processes 
yet  invented,  including  the  carbon,  Woodburytype,  Stan- 
notype,  and  numerous  photo-mechanical  processes.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  content  with  what  is  known  until  more 
light  is  thrown  on  that  exceeding  complex  substance, 
gelatine,  to  which  photographers  owe  so  much,  and  of 
whose  chemical  constitution  so  little  is  understood. 

There  then  remain  for  our  consideration  the  cyanotype, 
or  “ blue  ” process,  and  the  Platinotype  process.  Both 
the.se  depend  on  the  re  lucing  action  of  light  on  iron  salts, 
whereby  the  more  highly  oxidised  ferric  salts  are  leduced 
to  ferrous  compounds. 

In  the  “ blue  ” process  paper  is  coated  with  a solution 
of  a ferric  salt  to  which  is  added  potassium  ferricyanide. 
No  precipitate  is  formed  when  these  two  salts  are  mixed 
together  in  solution,  but  when  ferrous  is  substituted  for 
ferric  salt  an  intensely  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  known 
as  “Turnbull’s  blue,”  or  more  scientifically,  triferrous 
diferric  dodecacyanide,  of  which  the  composition  is  repre- 
sented thus  : Fe,  Fcj  Cy,j. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  that  when  the  reduction  of 
iron  salt  by  light  takes  place  in  printing  this  paper,  a blue 

• Concluded  from  Tol.  xxxi,  p.  72q. 
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image  is  formed  by  the  double  decomposition  of  this 
ferrous  salt  and  the  potassium  feiricyanide. 

The  chemistry  of  the  above  and  the  following  process 
will  be  more  cleariy  understood  if  a proper  comprehension 
be  grasped  of  the  relation  between  ferrous  and  ferric 
salts.  We  will  take  the  chlorides  as  types  of  the  remain- 
ing irons  salts.  Ferrous  chloride  is  represented  by  the 
formula  Fe  0),.  whereby  the  iron  is  shown  to  act  as  a 
dyad,  but  it  ‘s  known  to  be  also  capable  of  acting  as  a 
hexad.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two  out  of  six  bonds  of 
the  iron  satisfied,  and  four  remain  latent,  being  united 
with  one  another  in  pairs.  A graphic  formula  will  make 
this  more  clear. 

Cl 

I 

CFeD 

I 

Cl 

The  formula  of  ferric  chloride  is  Fe,  Clg,  in  which  the  iron 
has  only  two  bonds  of  each  atom  latent,  and,  therefore, 
acts  as  a triad,  or  as  a pseudo-triad,  one  bond  of  each 
atom  of  iron  being  occupied  in  holding  together  the  two 
iron  atoms.  The  graphic  formula  is  therefore — 

Cl 

\ o 

Cl  — Fe  — Cl 

I 

Cl  _ Fe  — Cl 

O I 

Cl 

This  explains  how  the  formula  Fcj  CIg  is  more  correct 
than  Fe  Cls  for  ferric  chloride,  although  both  represent  the 
same  proportional  composition. 

Platinotjipe. — This  beautiful  process  depends  on  very 
simple  chemical  facts.  They  are  these  : light  reduces 
ferric  oxalate  to  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the  latter  in  solution 
reduces  platinum  salts  to  the  metallic  state.  There  are 
several  ways  of  utilising  these  reactions. 

At  present  the  most  usual  way  is  to  coat  paper  with  a 
mixture  of  ferric  oxalate  and  potassium  chloro-platinite, 
the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum  (2  KCl, 
Pt  Cl,),  and  after  exposure  to  float  the  paper  on  a bath 
of  potassium  oxalate  solution  heated  to  about  180°  F. 
As  stated  above,  the  exposure  to  light  causes  reduction  of 
ferric  oxalate  to  ferrous  oxalate,  and  carbon  dioxide 
(“  carbonic  acid  ” Co,)  is  set  free  according  to  the  equa- 
tion— 

Ferric  oxalate  Ferrous  oxalate 
Fe,  (C,  04)3=2  Fe  C,  O4  -f  CO, 

When  the  paper  is  floated  on  the  oxalate  bath  every  par- 
ticle of  ferrous  oxalate  immediately  on  coming  in  contact 
with  potassium  oxalate  is  dissolved,  and  has  its  deoxidis- 
ing power  set  in  action,  reducing  its  proportional  quantity 
of  platinum  salt  to  the  metallic  state. 

6 Fe  C,  0,-|-3(Pt  C1..2K  Cl)=2Fe,  (C„  O^-fFe,  Cl„  -f 

6 KCH-3Pt. 

The  above  are  the  principal  and  essential  reactions  of 
the  process,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  some  minor  changes 
toke  place.  For  instance,  it  seems  that  some  slight  eflfect 
is  produced  by  light  on  the  platinum  salt,  and  that  also,  as 
observed  by  Pizzighelli,  snine  gas,  probably  carbon 
dioxide,  is  evolved  when  the  developer  acts  on  the 
print. 

Recently  an  important  modification  of  the  process  has 
been  patented  by  Willis.  He  coats  the  paper  with  ferricoxa- 
late,  and  develops  in  a cold  solution  of  poUtssium  oxalate 
and  potassium  chloro-platinite,  there  being  either  with  the 
ferric-oxalate  in  the  paper,  or  in  the  developer,  or  in  both  a 
verysmall  proportion  of  mercury  or  lead  salt,  preferably  mer- 
curic chloride  or  leail-nitrate.  Now  without  the  mercury 


or  lead  salt  it  was  found  that  potassium  oxalate  dis- 
solved the  ferrous  oxalate  oflF  the  paper  before  the  platinum 
salt  had  sufticient  time  to  act  on  it,  and  so  part  of  the 
reduction  took  place  in  the  developer  instead  of  on 
the  paper,  and  a very  unsatisfactory  image  was  produced. 
To  avoid  this  Willis  first  proposed  to  add  a phosphate  to 
the  developer  to  render  the  ferrous  oxalate  less  soluble, 
but  the  process  was  not  satisfactory  in  regard  to  purity  of 
colour  of  the  image,  and  the  addition  of  a mercury  or  lead 
salt  was  resorted  to,  which  so  increases  the  energy  of  the 
reducing  action  as  to  nullify  the  injurious  dissolving  ten- 
dency of  the  potassium  oxjdate,  development  being  com- 
pleted even  in  the  cold  before  solution  takes  place.  The 
reason  why  the  lead  and  mercury  salts  act  in  this  way,  I 
believe,  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  has 
been  suggested,  with  good  reason,  that  the  action  is  “ cata- 
lytic” This  is  an  interesting  form  of  chemical  action 
which  we  have  not  previously  had  occasion  to  des- 
cribe. 

“ Catalysis  ” occurs  when  a body,  though  undergoing  no 
change  in  its  own  composition,  yet  so  acts  by  its  presence 
on  other  bodies  that  actions  which  would  not  take  place 
at  all,  or  only  with  difficulty,  in  its  absence,  take  place 
readily  in  its  presence.  An  interesting  example  of  this 
action  is  that  on  which  Deacon’s  Bleaching  Powder  Pro- 
cess is  based.  When  hydrochloric  acid  (gas),  steam,  and 
air  are  passed  over  heated  cuprous  chloride,  they  are 
decomposed  into  chlorine  and  water,  but  this  change  does 
not  take  place  when  they  are  heated  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture without  the  intervention  of  cuprous  chloride.  Yet 
there  is  no  permanent  change  in  the  cuprous  chloride,  .os 
the  action  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely  without  the  use  of 
fresh  copper  salt.  The  cuprous  chloride  tends  todiaw  the 
chlorine  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  combination  with 
itself,  while  the  oxygen  tends  in  the  same  way  to  attract 
the  hydrogen  ; but  directly  the  cupric  chloride  is  formed 
it  is  decomposed  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  ojtera- 
' tion  is  conducted,  and  thus  fresh  cuprous  chloride  is  again 
formed.  So  in  an  analogous  way  the  mercury  salt  may 
act  in  the  new  platinotype  process.  Ferrous  oxalate  easily 
reduces  mercuric  chloride  to  mercurous  chloride,  which,  in 
its  turn,  reduces  the  platinum  salt,  and  so  is  again  con- 
verted into  mercuric  chloride,  when  it  is  again  reduced  by 
more  ferrous  oxalate.  It  will  thus  be  understood  how  a 
very  small  proportion  of  mercury  salt,  by  working  in  this 
way,  has  such  an  important  eflfect  on  the  reducing  energy 
brought  to  bear  on  the  platinum  salt. 

My  task  is  now  completed.  If  I have  shown  my  readei-s 
that  the  study  of  chemistry  adds  a new  charm,  and  is  the 
only  means  of  working  intelligently  in  the  ever-increasing 
array  of  photographic  processes,  my  aim  is  accomplished. 
Beautiful  pictures,  I admit,  may  be  produced  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  parent-science,  as  is  chemistry  of  photo- 
graphy, but  unless  a more  methodical  and  scientific  system 
of  thought  arises  amongst  the  general  body  of  photo- 
graphers, we  must  be  content  to  advance  by  slow  degrees, 
rather  than  by  leaps  and  bounds,  jis  might  be  the  case 
where  a struggle  is  made  to  take  the  first  step  in  that 
“ dry  ” subject.  Chemical  Theory.  The  outside  aspect  of 
dryness  is  as  a veil,  which  lifted,  reveals  such  thoughts  as 
judiciously  applied  to  practical  experiment  yield  intel- 
lectual pleasure  surpassing  expectation,  and  may  guide 
the  worker  at  any  time  to  important  discoveries.  Let  the 
photographer,  then,  whose  mind  is  of  an  experimental 
rather  than  artistic  tendency,  base  his  work  on  a sound 
scientific  basis,  and  of  all  branches  of  science  to  him,  to 
commence  with,  chemistry  is  the  most  important. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  chemistry,  should  it  be  im- 
practicable to  attend  a good  course  of  lectures,  the  student 
should  procure  a standard  text-book,  such  as  “ Roscoe’s 
Elementary  Chemistry”  (Macmillan),  and  work  through  it, 
carrying  out  the  experiments  in  conjunction  with  his 
study  of  the  theory,  for  in  a practical  science  theory,  with- 
out experiment,  can  convey  at  the  best  but  vague  impres- 
sions to  the  miqd, 
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THE  VIGNETTE. 

BT  C.  BRANGWiN  BARNES. 

With  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  the  British  public 
the  vignette  holds  the  premier  place  among  the  various 
styles  of  photograph,  especially  for  the  smaller  sizes,  such 
as  cartes  or  cabinets.  The  preference  is,  I think,  a per- 
fectly just  one,  as  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  an  artistic 
eye  than  a nicely  printed  and  carefully  graduated  vignette. 
I remember,  a year  or  so  back,  hearing  an  ojiinion  ex- 
pressed— and  that  by  a well  known  and  popular  West  End 
photographer — that  there  was  not  a really  good  vignette- 
printer  to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While  ad- 
mitting that  many  vignettes  turned  out  by  even  the  lead- 
ing hrms,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  are  far  from  perfect,  I 
am  still  of  opinion  that  there  are  at  any  rate  a few  first- 
class  printers  in  England  who  can  turn  out  well-printed 
evenly  and  artistically  graduated  vignettes,  that  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  any  produced  on  the  Continent  or 
in  America.  I would  go  farther  than  this,  and  state  my 
belief  that  almost  any  printer,  with  any  artistic  skill — and 
I presume  most  printers  have  at  least  a modicum  of  this — 
can  produce  good  and  perfect  vignettes  if  his  heart  be  in 
his  work.  It  is  one  thing  to  put  a piece  of  brown  paper 
or  cardboard  with  an  oval  or  pear-shaped  aperture  over 
the  negative,  and  trust  to  chance  for  the  rest,  and  quite  a 
different  one  to  proceed  in  the  proper  manner.  Any 
jirinter — even  an  apprentice,  or  an  errand  boy  with  a 
few  weeks’  practice — can  print  a vignette,  or  what  he  would 
term  such,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  his  employer  should 
inflict  his  productions  upon  the  public  as  artistic 
work. 

There  are  many  ways  of  producing  vignettes,  and  most 
of  them  are  good,  or  rather  can  be  maide  to  yield  good 
results  in  certain  hands  ; but  the  main  aim  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  discover  a mode  or  method  of  vignetting  which 
shall  prove  efficient  in  any  hands,  provided  only  that  a 
little  care  be  ^iven  to  the  work.  The  photographic  printer 
has  for  years  been  undervalued,  or  perhaps  I should  rather 
say  that  the  art  of  photographic  printing  has  been  under- 
valued, and,  what  is  more,  underpaid.  A thoroughly  good 
printer  is  worth  quite  as  much  as  a good  operator,  and 
though  I run  the  risk  of  raising  a deprecatory  howl  from 
some  of  the  latter,  I consider  that  it  requires  ({uite  as 
much  brains  and  quite  as  much  artistic  knowledge  and 
capability  to  become  the  one  as  it  does  the  other. 

It  does  not  require  much  skill  or  art  culture  to  place  a 
piece  of  albumenized  paper  on  a negative  and  place  it  in 
the  light  until  it  is  printed,  to  wash  the  resulting  print  in 
one  or  tw»  changes  of  water  in  company  with  a hundred 
or  so  other  prints  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  to  pass 
them  through  a bath  containing  a stated  amount  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold  and  acetate  of  soda,  until  they  are  all  of  a 
particular  shade  of  brown,  or  purple,  or  grey,  then  to  im- 
merse them  for  a specified  time  in  a bath  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  finally  to  wash  them  all  night  in  running 
water.  Neither  does  it  require  much  of  either  to  stand  or 
sit  a person  in  the  studio,  focus  them  sharp,  and  expose  a 
plate,  and  afterwards  develop  it  in  a solution  made  up 
from  a formula.  But  as  he  who  pursues  the  latter  course 
is  not  necessarily  a good  operator,  neither  is  he  who  pur- 
sues the  former  a good  printer. 

As  the  operator  has  to  exercise  skill  and  judgment  in 
his  lighting,  his  posing,  exposure,  and  development,  so  has 
the  printer  to  use  the  same  skill  and  judgment  in  his 
printing  and  toning,  and  more  esjiecially  in  his  vignetting. 
Many  a negative— in  point  of  fact,  most  negatives— can  be 
made  to  yield  a better  result  in  the  hands  of  an  artistic 
printer  than  in  those  of  a merely  mechanical  one  ; but  the 
title  of  this  paper  being  “ The  Vignette,”  I must  only  for 
the  present  deal  with  that  especial  style  of  print,  and  de- 
scribe the  method  of  producing  it. 

The  old  and  stereotyped  mc^e  of  masking  with  card- 
board or  brown  paper  can  be  made  to  produce  very  <rood 
results  with  a considerable  amount  of  attention,  and*  the 


vignetting  glasses  and  papers  sold  for  the  purpose  are  very 
good  in  their  way  ; but  for  easy  working  and  uniformly 
good  results  the  method  I am  abontto  describe,  I think, 
if  a fair  trial  be  given  it,  will  be  acknowledged  to  take 
the  palm.  The  negative  to  be  vignetted  should  be  placed 
in  a pre.ssure  frame  of  the  correct  size,  so  as  not  to  allow 
too  much  play,  as  a slight  movement  up  or  down,  or  to 
one  side,  between  the  prints  will  spoil  uniformity  in  the 
order.  The  sides  of  the  frame  should  not  be  too  thin,  so 
as  to  biing  the  vignetting  mask  too  close  to  the  negative. 
Tissue  paper  should  be  stretched  over  the  front  of  the 
frame  with  starch.  When  dry  it  will  be  :is  tight  as  the 
pioverbiiil  drum.  Now  hold  the  frame  up  to  the  light 
and  draw  a line  on  the  tissue  paper,  close  to  the  top  of 
the  head  and  round  the  shoulders  for  a bust  picture,  or 
lower  if  for  a three-quarter,  with  a brush  charged  with 
Brunswick  black,  then  block  the  whole  of  the  other  j)or- 
tion  of  the  paper  with  the  same,  and  allow  it  to  dry, 
which  it  will  do  in  a few  minutes  ; then  place  the  sensi- 
tized paper  upon  the  negative  and  print  in  a good  light, 
preferably  in  the  sun,  which  should  be  allowed  to  shine 
straight  upon  the  frame.  If  the  first  print  is  not  exactly 
what  is  required,  the  mask  can  easily  be  altered  with  the 
Brunswick  black,  .and  when  one  print  is  obtained  that  is 
perfect,  the  remainder  are  sure  to  be  exactly  the  same.  A 
fresh  mask  should  be  made  for  each  negative  printed,  it 
being  better  policy  to  use  a little  more  of  the  very 
cheap  materials  than  to  adapt  a mask  already  made, 
which  will  occupy  almost  as  much  time,  and  rarely  if  ever 
give  as  good  results  as  a new  one.  The  process  of 
making  vignettes  for  the  day’s  orders  should  be  the  first 
work  of  the  mornin",  and  as  practice  makes  perfect,  it 
will  be  found  that  quite  as  many  vignette  masks  can  be 
made  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  by  this  method  as  by  the 
old  one  of  cutting  apertures  in  cardboard  and  seriating  the 
edges;  and  I am  certain  the  results  will  be  far  more  satis- 
factory to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  one  objection  to  the  vignetted  photograph  is  that 
the  crude  white  background  kills  the  white  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  avoid  this,  the  crayon  or  mezzotint  vignette 
was  introduced  a year  or  two  back.  From  some  cause  this 
style  does  not  seem  to  have  been  universally  or  even 
generally  adopted,  although  wherever  specimens  are 
shown,  it  is  found  that  the  public  nearly  always  give  it 
the  preference. 

The  best  way  of  producing  this  style  of  picture  is  to 
place  the  ordinary  vignette,  fresh  from  the  printing 
frame,  on  a slab  of  wood  or  sheet  of  glass,  and  place  an- 
other piece  of  glass  over  it,  on  which  paint  out  the  face, 
hair,  and  upper  portion  of  the  figure  with  the  yellow 
vignetting  paint,  then  expose  for  a few  seconds  to  bright 
sunlight,  moving  the  upper  glass  with  a circular  motion 
during  the  exposure  ; this  will  be  found  to  yield  a better 
result  than  blocking  with  wool,  and  printing  in  the  shade, 
which  often  leaves  marks,  while  this  method  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  so  if  the  upper  glass  be  kept  in  motion.  Some 
photographers  do  not  like  the  plain  grey  background  that 
is  given  by  this  means,  and  print  in  a pattern  instead  ; 
this  pattern  is  produced  by  taking  a negative  of  a piece  of 
Morocco  leather,  or  marble,  and  placing  the  print  under 
this  negative,  blocking  the  face  and  other  portions  in  the 
same  manner  as  above.  Personally  I must  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  plain  even  grey,  considering  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a pattern  gives  an  air  of  vulgarity  to  the 
finished  picture.  If  the  portrait  proper  be  so  small  that 
the  background  appear  to  unduly  preponderate,  instead  of 
the  Morocco  or  marble  pattern,  I would  advocate  the  in- 
troduction of  a second  border,  by  printing  again  with  an 
oval  disc  over  the  centre,  and  only  just  a couple  of  shades 
darker  than  the  ground  tint.  Pictures  thus  treated  are 
still  vignettes,  and  to  my  mind  look  moie  artistic  than  the 
plain  ones  ; besides  which  they  will  stand  longer,  or  will 
api>ear  to  do  so  from  the  fact  of  the  background  being 
darker.  The  system  adopted  by  one  or  two  firms  of 
printing  in  the  background  almost  black  1 cannot  recom- 
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mend,  although  it  is  possible  that  some  customers  might  be 
found  to  like  the  results. 

It  is  true  that  the  vignette  requires  more  care,  and 
causes  more  waste  in  its  production,  than  the  plain  print, 
but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  tliat  much  higher  prices 
are  obtained  for  vignetted  porti  aits  than  for  plain  ones, 
it  is  surely  worth  all  the  extra  trouble  to  produce  good 
results,  and  to  turn  out  none  others.  Better,  far  better, 
throw  out  a dozen  prints  or  so,  and  keep  the  sitter  waiting 
an  extra  day,  than  send  home  pictures  as  vignettes  which 
savor  more  of  the  medallion.  The  main  requisite  for  the 
reproduction  of  perfect  vignettes  is  “care,”  and  without 
care  they  can  never  be  obtained. 


Our  Banks  and  Meadowpaths,  or  Rambles  in  Rural 
Middlesex.  ByH.J.  Foley.  Demy  octavo,  114  pages. 
- Price  one  shilling.  {London  : llutdiings  and  Croivde//, 
Jlenri/  Street,  St.  Jok7i's  ^Yood,  and  123,  Fulham  Road, 

s.  ir.) 

A PLEASANTLY  Written  guide  to  Rural  Middlesex  is  always 
welcome  to  the  Londoaer,  especially  if  he  is  one  who  uses 
tricycle  and  camera. 

The  author  commences  with  Hampstead  Heath,  and  after 
having  described  and  illustrated  the  attractive  points,  takes 
his  readers  to  Hendon  and  Mill  Hill,  then  .along  the 
pleasant  Brent  Valley  and  to  other  localities  ; finishing  the 
round  with  the  Weald  District.  There  is  also  an  Appendix 
with  tabular  matter,  and  information  of  special  interest  to 
the  cyclist. 


Journal  of  the  Camera  Club.  Vol.  1,  1886-1887. 
{London:  The  Camera  Club,  21,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
London,  li'.C.) 

We  have  here  a handsome  volume  consisting  of  a hundred 
and  sixty  pages,  and  containing  a large  amount  of  valuable 
matter  ; altogether  it  reflects  much  credit  on  the  managing 
organisation  of  the  Club. 


A LENS  TUBE  WITH  IRIS  DIAPHRAGM  AND 

ADJUSTABLE  EXPOSER,  AND  A COMBINATION  SET 

OF  LENSES  FOR  USE  IN  SUCH  A TUBE. 

BY  O.  L.  ADDENBBOOKE.* 

One  of  the  first  aspirations  most  men  have,  after  mastering  the 
rudiments  of  photography,  is  to  be  able  to  command  the  range 
of  subjects  which  the  possession  of  more  than  one  lens  gives. 
The  more  photography  is  thought  of  in  its  artistic  aspects,  the 
more  is  this  want  felt. 

Few  things  are  more  tantalizing  than  to  see  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  a landscape  or  architectural  subject,  and  then  to  find 
either  th.at  the  lens  you  have  will  not  take  it  in,  or  that,  taking 
it  in,  so  much  else  is  included  in  the  picture  that  what  you 
wished  for  is  dwarfed  and  lost. 

In  my  own  case  this  desire  for  greater  range,  curtailed  on  the 
other  hand  by  questions  of  portability,  has  usually  led  me  to 
take  about  three  lenses,  giving  on  the  plates  I use,  one  a fairly 
wide  angle,  another  a moderate  angle,  and  a third  of  still  longer 
focus  for  portraits,  groups,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  rapid 
work.  Such  a set  of  lenses,  with  an  exception  every  now  and 
again,  fairly  covers  the  range  of  subjects  usuaUy  attempted. 

But  even  such  a modest  set  of  lenses  as  this  is,  means  carrying 
about  three  lenses  mounted  in  brass  tubes,  three  caps,  three 
cases  of  stops,  each  containing  six  or  seven  separate  pieces  of 
metal,  usually  three  camera  fronts  fitted  with  flanges,  in  all 
about  thirty-two  separate  parts.  Further,  if  one  wants  to  do 
rapid  work,  one  or  more  shutters  must  be  added,  with  adjustable 
flanges  to  suit  the  different  lenses. 

Besides  the  nuisance  of  having  so  many  separate  p.arts,  a great 
deal  of  time  is  taken  up  in  fitting  and  refitting  lenses  and  fronts 
in  the  camera,  in  keeping  the  stops  sorted  and  in  their  proper 
order,  in  preventing  caps  finding  their  way  into  unsuspected 
pockets,  and  in  fulfilling  other  little  requirements. 

* A Communication  to  the  Pbotorrapbic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


In  attempting  to  improve  this  part  of  the  photographer’s 
outfit,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  three 
fronts,  and  to  make  all  the  lenses  fit  into  one  flange.  This  saves 
much  time  in  changing  fronts,  and  gets  rid  of  somewhat  bulky 
and  heavy  extra  pieces  of  apparatus. 

Next  we  come  to  the  lenses.  Why  have  separate  tubes  ? 
Why  not  mount  all  the  lenses  in  cells  which  will  fit  in  one  tube  ? 
I think  I hear  someone  say  : Oh,  combination  lenses  ! and  look 
grave,  or  at  any  rate  dubious.  But  this  is  a secondary  considera- 
tion, though  an  important  one,  on  which  I propose  to  say  some- 
thing later.  The  facilities  gained  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  I 
have  here  do  not  depend  at  all  on  the  question  of  combination 
lenses  ; though  if  successful  combinations  can  be  effected,  the 
utility  of  the  apparatus  is  increased.  To  g.ain  a great  adv.antage, 
it  is  simply  necessary  to  mount  the  lenses  of  ordinary  objectives 
in  view  cells  of  the  right  depth.  Elach  double  combination  set 
of  lenses  will  then  be  exactly  the  same,  and  just  as  perfect  as 
if  mounted  in  its  own  separate  tube,  which  is,  however,  by  this 
means,  got  rid  of. 

Many  years  ago,  Darlot  introduced  a combination  set  of  lenses. 
One  hears  of  them  occasionally  ; but  whether  the  lenses  were  not 
up  to  our  English  standard,  whether  he  was  before  his  time,  or 
whether  prejudice  has  been  too  strong  for  them,  I cannot  say  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  never  came  into  very  general  use. 

To  get  the  finest  results,  the  two  seta  of  lenses  in  a combination 
must  be  carefully  made  to  suit  each  other,  and  there  is,  I think, 
a general  impression  that  in  combination  lenses  something  must 
be  8!icrificed  all  round.  This,  however,  need  not  be  so.  Suppose 
we  take  three  pairs  of  lenses.  A,  B,  and  C.  The  two  A lenses 
may  be  a rectilinear  pair,  and  together  form  a perfect  lens  in 
every  way,  likewise  the  B pair  and  the  C pair.  It  is,  of  course, 
also  obvious  that  each  lens  can  be  used  separately. 

Further,  should  wo  for  any  purpose  require  a lens  of  focal 
length  intermediate  between  A and  C,  we  can  combine  together 
one  of  the  A lenses  and  one  of  the  B lenses,  or  one  of  the  B 
lenses  with  one  of  the  C lenses.  Taking  the  A lenses  as  the 
shortest  focus,  and  the  C as  the  longest,  both  these  additional 
combinations  will  be  found  to  make  very  good  objectives,  giving 


straight  linos — not  working  with  quite  such  large  apertures,  ( r 
giving  quite  such  fiat  fields  perhaps  as  the  two  A,  B,  or  C lenses 
together,  but  nearly  so,  and  at  any  rate  giving  perfectly  satisfactory 
definition  with  slightly  smaller  equivalent  stops  than  would  be 
required  for  a {lerfectly  symmetrical  combination  of  similar  focal 
length.  The  combination  of  A and  C is  naturally  not  quite  so 
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good  as  A and  B,  or  B and  C,  owing  to  the  difference  in  focal 
length  of  the  two  lenses  being  greater  than  that  in  either  of  the 
other  two  combinations ; but  this  combination  is  the  least 
necessary,  since  its  focal  length  must  come  very  near  that  of  the 
two  B lenses,  which  are  perfect.  Out  of  six  lenses  we  can  thus 


make  three  perfect  combinations,  two  intermediate  ones,  nearly 
as  good  for  practical  purposes — we  may  say  as  good — and  one 
fair  combination,  five  in  all,  besides  three  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths  which  can  be  used  singly. 

Such  a set  of  focal  lengths  will  suit  almost  all  requirements, 
but  if  a larger  range  should  be  wanted,  it  is  only  adding  another 
pair  of  lenses  which  can  be  combined  with  the  rest. 

I have  such  a set  of  lenses  here  to-night  ; they  are  not  so 
lai^e  as  the  set  I propose  to  have  myself,  nor  so  large  as  the  mounts 
will  take,  but  they  have  been  lent  me  by  Messrs.  H.  Anderson 
aud  Sons,  the  makers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  they  work. 
I may  say  that  I have  examined  this  set  with  great  care  in  all 
the  combinations  I have  indicated  above,  .and  the  definition  is 
most  satisfactory  and  pleasing  in  every  case.  By  using  such  a 
set  of  lenses  we  practically  secure  the  advantage  of  five  sets  of 
rectilinears  with  only  three  sets  of  lenses.  But  if  anyone  prefers 
to  keep  the  pairs  separate  or  to  mount  existing  lenses  in  this 
way,  whether  one  or  many,  of  course  it  can  bo  done  perfectly 
easily  by  any  respectable  optician. 

To  facilitate  putting  the  lenses  in  the  mount  and  fixing  the 
mount  in  the  camera,  it  is  much  the  best  and  quickest  plan  to 
use  bayonet  sockets  everywhere  ; the  gain  by  doing  so  is 
enormous,  and  there  is  really  no  danger  of  the  cells  working 
loose  or  falling  out ; from  the  nature  of  the  construction  this 
must  be  so. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  one  mount  into  which  one,  two,  or  any 
further  number  of  cells  containing  lenses  fit,  the  mount  being 
also  fitted  to  the  camera  by  a bayonet  joint. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  stops.  The  late  Sir  W. 
Siemens  once  said  that  if  a man  found  out  an  important 
mechanical  improvement  he  might  as  well  throw  it  in  the  gutter 
as  give  it  to  the  world  not  patented.  This  may  not  be  uni- 
versally true,  but  it  is  a fair  illustration  of  the  proverb  that 
what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s.  As  far  as  I can  make 
out,  the  Iris  diaphragm  was  first  brought  out  in  connec- 
tion with  microscopic  work,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  patented  ; at  any  rate,  its  father  must  have  been  a 


very  careless  parent.  It  is  curious  that,  having  so  simple  and 
elegant  a means  of  making  an  universal  and  perfect  atop  before 
our  eyes  for  so  long,  we  should  go  on  contentedly  using  Water- 
house  diaphragms.  Fortunately,  the  more  enterprising  of  our 
opticians  are  now  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  Iris  diaphragm, 
and  I cannot  but  think  that  in  a short  time  separate  stops  will 
be  things  of  the  past. 

I have  adapted  the  Iris  diaphragm  to  this  universal  lens 
mount.  By  moving  the  index  of  the  diaphragm  round,  any  sized 
opening  is  at  once  obtained.  The  index  moves  over  a graduated 
dial,  which,  in  connection  with  a small  table,  allows  of  any  W.S. 
stop  of  each  of  the  lenses  being  found  in  a moment.  I do  not 
think,  however,  in  practice  the  majority  of  workers  will  go  as 
far  as  this ; having  focussed,  they  will  simply  with  one  hand  turn 
the  diaphragm  until  the  definition  appears  sufficiently  uniform, 
and  then,  judging  by  the  light  on  the  ground  glass,  expose 
accordingly. 

This  power  of  being  able  to  gradually  decrease  the  size  of  the 
aperture  while  looking  at  the  image,  and  without  having  to  take 
one’s  head  from  under  the  focussing  cloth,  will  be  found  a great 
convenience  and  facility  in  practice. 

As  regards  the  diaphragm  itself,  I have  here  the  first  one  I 
had  made . Since  then,  by  going  into  its  geometrical  construction, 
I have  been  able  materially  to  reduce  the  size  over  all.  The  one 
at  present  in  the  camera  is  less  than  2^  inches  over  all  for  an 
effective  aperture  of  IJ  inches.  The  diaphragm  is  operated  by  a 
collar  working  loosely  on  the  outside  of  the  lens  tube,  but  not 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  shutter  which  I have  adapted  to  go  with  this  mount  and 
diaphragm  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  which  w.as  first 
exhibited  at  the  April  meeting  of  this  Society  in  1882.  Since 
then,  naturally,  a great  many  improvements  have  suggested 
themselves  for  securing  both  increased  efficiency  and  simplicity. 
The  action  of  the  shutter — or  exposer,  as  I prefer  to  call  it,  since 
its  functions  permit  of  considerably  greater  scope  than  the  usual 
types  of  shutter — will  readily  be  seen  from  the  diagram. 

L L is  the  lens  tube  fitted  with  bayonet  sockets  to  take  the 
lens  cells  at  each  end. 

S S is  the  socket  which  fits  into  the  flange  on  the  camera  front. 

D D is  the  space  in  which  the  mechanism  of  the  Iris  diaphragm 
is  situated. 

II  and  F are  the  shutters.  They  are  made  of  thin  stiff  plates 
of  aluminium.  Each  shutter  is  fixed  to  a steel  rod,  and  round 
the  rods  are  coiled  the  springs  which  form  the  motive  power  for 
working  the  shutters. 

Towards  the  top  of  the  diagram  levers  will  be  noticed  working  on 
a pivot,  P.  These  levers  engage  in  slots  in  the  steel  rods,  and  hold 
the  shutters  in  their  places  when  set.  In  making  an  exposure, 
one  shutter  rises  and  the  other  falls ; they  act  quite  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  and  their  movement  is  very  rapid,  so  that 
the  full  aperture  is  obtained  nearly  for  the  whole  time  of  even 
the  shortest  exposure.  The  mechanism  for  working  the  shutters 
is  as  follows  In  the  space  marked  C is  a spring  and  small 
train  of  clockwork  controlled  by  a revolving  fly,  a good  deal  like 
the  striking  train  of  a clock.  A small  lever  is  arranged,  so  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  prevents  the  fly  from  turning 
round  ; the  lever  is,  however,  connecter!  to  a simple  pneumatic 
release,  so  that  if  the  spring  be  wound  up,  and  the  ball  pressed, 
the  fly  revolves  until  the  spring  has  made  one  turn,  or  until  the 
pressure  on  the  ball  is  taken  off,  when  the  lever  again  stops  the 
fly.  Connected  with  the  spring  is  a disc,  B,  which  will  be  seen 
standing  out  in  front  of  the  shutter.  The  milled  head  on  the 
arbour  passing  up  through  the  centre  of  this  disc  is  for  winding 
up  the  spring.  When  the  spring  is  wound  up  and  the  fly  re- 
leased, this  disc  revolves.  The  spring  is  arranged  just  to  make 
one  complete  revolution.  On  the  disc  projecting  inwards  are 
two  pins  ; one  is  fixed,  the  other  (E)  is  movable,  and  can  be  set 
in  any  one  of  a number  of  holes  arranged  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disc,  as  shown  in  the  front  view.  As  the  disc 
revolves,  the  pics  catch  in  the  ends  of  the  two  levers,  which  will 
be  seen  in  the  diagram,  projecting  close  underneath  it.  These 
levers,  as  I have  already  explained,  work  the  shutters. 

In  the  shutter  I have  here  the  disc  U made  to  revolve  in  three 
seconds.  By  setting  the  moveable  pin  further  and  further  back 
from  the  fixed  pin,  any  exposure  can  be  given  between 
second  and  2j  .seconds.  These  are,  I think,  the  most  generally 
useful  limits,'but  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  altering  the 
limits  to  :fV  second,  and  IJ  seconds  or  even  further,  if  any  one 
should  wish  it. 

I do  not,  however,  look  on  the  utility  of  the  shutter  so  much 
as  an  instantaneous  shutter,  as  a means  whereby  such  exposures 
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aa  J,  and  ^ seconds,  which  are  most  useful  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice, can  be  given  with  facility  and  accuracy. 

For  longer  exposures  than  the  shutter*  will  give  by  itself  the 
c lock  work  is  stopped  by  releasing  the  ball  when  the  first  shutter 
has  risen.  After  the  requisite  exposure  has  been  given  the  ball 
sagain  pressed,  when  the  second  shutter  falls.  The  shutter 
therefore  replaces  the  ordinary  cap  in  all  its  functions,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  apparatus.  The  one  I 
have  here  is  a little  over  5 inches  long  by  inches  broad,  and 
the  diaphragm  is  inches  in  diameter,  or  large  enough  to  give 

with  a l2-iiich  focus  lens,  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  large  for 
anything  from  1 plate  up  to  10  by  8.  This,  I think,  is  a bandy 
general  size,  but  for  use  with  a ^ -plate  camera  and  lenses  a 
smaller  one  could  be  made  nut  larger  than  a moderate  sized 
snuff-box ; or,  of  course,  larger  ones  could  be  made  to  suit 
circumstances. 

The  whole  apparatus,  including  the  six  lenses,  will  pack  in  a 
space  6 inches  by  3 inches  by  5 inches. 


In  answering  our  correspondents,  we  often  frankly  con- 
fess our  complete  inability  to  answer  the  numerous  legal 
questions  put  to  us  by  our  readers  ; many  of  these 
questions  bearing  so  specially  upon  photographic  trade 
questions  as  to  be  somewh.at  out  of  the  ken  even  of  the 
ordinary  legal  adviser,  unless  he  happen  to  know  the  full 
meaning  of  the  trade  and  technical  terms  involved. 
Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  liave  arranged 
for  a series  of  articles  on  “ Law  for  Photographers,’’  by 
a solicitor  who  has  had  special  experiences  in  conducting 
cases  relating  to  photographic  matters. 


The  first  of  the  articles  on  “ Law  for  Photographers,”  by 
the  solicitor  in  question,  S.  J.  Debenham,  will  be  found 
on  p.  306  of  our  present  issue. 


One  difficulty  which  photo-etchers  have  to  contend 
against  in  the  City  is  the  vibration  caused  by  the 
‘ incessant  traffic.  This  vibration  is  felt  even  in  the  most 
I solidly-built  house,  and  the  amount,  to  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  of  it,  would  appear  incredible.  In  several 
of  the  City,  houses  the  effect  is  counteracted  to  some  extent 
by  placing  the  camera  and  the  object  to  be  copied  on  a 
large  swinging-table,  so  that  whatever  motion  there  may 
be  is  simultaneous.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  entirely  over- 
come, and  the  faulty  reproduction  of  drawings  where 
there  is  much  fine  work  is  often  due  to  this  cause.  Some 
photo-etchers  prefer  to  have  their  studio  in  the  suburbs  ; 
although  this  entails  the  trouble  of  carriage,  yet  the 
superior  results  more  than  compensate  the  extra  time  and 
expense. 

One  effect  of  the  competition  of  photo-etching  with  wood 
engraving  is  to  bring  down  the  price  of  the  latter.  The 
wages  of  wood  engravers  not  in  the  first  rank  have  been 
seriously  reduced  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
the  reason,  so  it  is  stated,  of  the  photo-etchers  working  so 
much  cheaper  being  the  number  of  apprentices  which  are 
employed.  This  may  be  so,  but  we  fancy  the  severe  com- 
petition between  photo-etchers  themselves  has  had  some- 
tking  to  do  with  it  The  tendency  has  been  to  cut  down 
prices,  not  to  produce  good  work,  and  consequently  we  hear 
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of  as  much  grumbling  among  the  etchers  as  among  wood 
engravers. 

A new  terror  has  been  added  to  what  are  known  as  first- 
class  cricket  matches.  Hitherto  only  the  most  ardent  of 
cricket  enthusiasts  have  been  able  to  endure  the  dreary 
lengthening  out  of  the  proceedings,  aud  even  these  have 
pathetically  entreated  that  there  might  be  a little  more 
“ play  ” and  a little  less  of  what  may  be  called  dawdling, 
for  want  of  a better  term.  The  two  hours  and  more  ab- 
sorbed by  luncheon  are  an  especial  grievance,  and  it  does 
seem  a long  time  unless  the  appetites  of  cricketers  are 
abnormal.  This  interval,  on  the  occasion  of  the  match  of 
the  Australians  against  Surrey  this  week,  was  increased 
by  half  an  hour,  because  the  teams  had  to  be  photographed. 
Why  the  public,  who  only  go  to  see  the  cricket,  should  be 
kept  waiting  while  the  players  have  their  portraits  taken 
is  difficult  to  explain,  since  it  would  be  so  easy  to  photo- 
graph them  before  the  wickets  are  pitched.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  patient  devotees 
of  the  national  sport,  that  in  future  this  practice 
of  introducing  photography  in  the  middle  of  the  game 
will  not  be  followed. 


As  a fresh  illustration  of  the  value  of  photography  as 
an  accurate  register  of  pathological  facts,  we  may  allude 
to  the  marvellously  detailed  photographs  of  diseased  eyes, 
recently  taken  by  Professor  Cohn,  of  Breslau.  He  uses 
the  magnesium  fliish  light,  and,  remarkably  enough,  the 
patients  are  none  the  worse. 

The  Arts  Section  of  the  Glasgow  International  Exhi- 
bition seems  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  it  is  fairly 
representative.  In  this  section  is  included  a good  collec- 
tion of  photographs. 


When  the  striking  reality  of  the  stereoscopic  image  came 
as  a new  marvel  on  the  world  almost  a generation  ago,  the 
stereoscope  was  essentially  the  feature  of  the  shop  windows 
and  of  the  table  of  the  evening  party.  In  the  windows  of 
druggist  shops,  stationery  stores,  print  shops,  and  even  the 
drapery  establishment,  the  street  lounger  found  row 
after  row  of  stereoseopes  placed  ready  to  eye,  and  in  which 
he  could  see  visions  of  near  and  far-off  lands,  solid  but 
frozen  dead. 


Now  all  is  changed  : the  stereoscope  scarcely  exists  in 
any  other  shops  than  in  the  i>awn  shops  and  stores  of 
second-hand  goods,  while  anyone  wishing  to  make  a col- 
lection of  slides  had  best  go  and  search  among  the  stalls 
at  the  variety  sale  which  is  held  every  Friday  at  the  Hol- 
loway Cattle  Market. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
great  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the  stereoscope,  and  in- 
ventors of  new  forms  of  stereoscoi>e  have  time  after  ^time 
attributed  it  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  instruments  used, 
and  brought  out  their  new  forms  with  confident  prediction 
as  to  a stereoscopic  revival.  Yet  every  one  of  the  new 
forms  has  fallen  fiat— even  the  wonderful  lantern  stereo* 
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scoj)e  of  A.  Stroll,  by  which  true  stereoscopic  effect  is  ob- 
tained on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Stroh,  whose  paper  on  stereoscopic  pliotography 
was  commenced  in  the  News  of  last  week,  and  is  finished 
in  our  present  issue,  appreciates  the  stereoscope,  and  with 
the  view  of  making  others  take  pleasure  from  that  which 
he  delights  in,  leads  us  from  the  most  complex  form  of 
stereoscope  to  the  simplest,  and  tells  us  how  we  can 


organize  a stereoscopic  exhibition  where  every  picture 
may  be  placed  on  the  walls,  and  can  be  seen  about  as 
easily  as  an  ordinary  photogiaph. 

Mr.  Stroh  takes  the  optical  system  of  an  ordinary 
stereoscope,  and  mounts  it  spectacle  fashion,  so  that  the 
wearer  can  look  from  slide  to  slide  as  easily  as  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  photographs ; and  the  accompanying  cut 
shows  several  of  the  ste'eoscopic  sjiectacles  chained  up 
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against  a frame  of  slides;  an  arrangement  recently  on 
exhibition  at  the  Camera  Club.  Incidentally,  we  may  sug- 
gest that  the  rail  on  which  the  rings  slide  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  under,  rather  than  over  the  frame. 

Lewis  Lyons,  who  has  given  a good  deal  of  evidence  as 
to  “sweating”  in  the  tailoring  trade,  produced  on  Wed- 
nesday, before  the  committee,  a number  of  sketches  of 
sweating  dens  where  the  “ best  coats  ’’  were  made.  These 
sketches  may  have  been  very  accurate,  but  we  wish  they 
could  have  been  photographs. 


During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  Photographic 
Society  used  to  indulge  in  considerable  feasting.  To  quote 
the  words  of  the  President  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  his  bust,  “There  never  was  a meeting 
without  a recherche  banquet.”  For  a long  time  past,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a tendency  towards  a Spartan  discip- 
line, and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  extreme  ha.s  not 
been  reached  in  this  direction.  A happy  medium  would 
be  the  right  thing.  We  note  the  fact,  because  the 
Photographic  Society,  which  has  moved  to  larger 
premises  on  account  of  the  increase  of  its  members,  has 
this  month  had  its  annual  dinner.  It  was  at  first  intended 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
and  apparatus ; but  it  was  finally  determined  to  have  an 
exhibition  only  of  apparatus  now,  and  to  defer  the  exhi- 
bition of  photographs  until  the  autumn.  The  exhibition 
of  apparatus  has  been  open  during  the  week,  and  will 
close  on  the  21st  inst.  The  French  Society  is  following 
the  example  of  the  English  Society  in  having  an  exhibi- 
tion ; the  latter  might  imitate  the  former  by  having  a 
dinner. 


Some  months  ago  were  published  the  adventures 
of  the  enterprising  Yankee  photographer  who  boldly 
shouldered  his  tripod  and  started  oflF  in  the  track  of  a 


cyclone  which  had  been — to  use  a colloquial  Americanism 
— “ cavoorting  around  ” his  neighbourhood.  If  our 
memory  serves  us,  that  energetic  operator  had  (to  use 
another  American  idiom)  a “ pretty  considerable  bad  time 
of  it and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
cyclone  which  he  endeavoured  so  gallantly  to  stalk  (in  a 
scientific  sense,  of  course),  that  cyclone  “ took  him  ” un- 
awares, and  deposited  him  with  his  apparatus  on  the  top  of 
a barn,  from  which  he  had  to  be  “ salvaged”  at  a great 
expense  by  the  local  fire  escape  brigade.  At  all  events, 
even  if  we  have  not  remembered  the  details  correctly,  our 
impression  is  that  the  cyclone  still  remains  untaken,  so 
that  photographic  Alexanders  who  are  sitting  on  their 
“ property  ” chairs,  and  weeping  for  fresh  worlds  to  focus, 
can  pack  up  at  once  and  start  for  the  latitudes  which  may 
be  considered  the  cyclone’s  lair. 


Meanwhile,  as  though  to  put  our  professional  brethren 
on  their  mettle,  an  amateur  has  actually  “ been  and  gone 
and  done  it,"  in  a photographic  sense,  so  far  as  Mount 
Vesuvius  is  concerned.  Not  only  has  this  bold  young 
man  taken  the  crater  from  well-nigh  as  many  points  of 
view  as  though  it  had  been  an  Irish-American  pugilist  or 
a professional  beauty,  but  he  lives  to  tell  the  story,  and, 
in  fact,  has  told  it  in  the  columns  of  an  evening  contem- 
porary. Most  of  his  negatives  of  the  crater — which,  to 
judge  from  his  verbal  description  of  the  scene,  seems  to 
have  been  permeated  with  “ a blinding,  suffocating,  sul- 
phurous mist  ” — must,  we  think,  be  like  the  old  kinds  of 
battle  painting  our  grandfathera  used  to  delight  in,  in 
which  all  the  details  were  conveniently  enveloped  in  a 
fiery  smoke  ; or  may  possibly  resemble  an  “ impressionist " 
artist’s  view  of  “ Firework  night  at  the  Crystal  Palace,” 
or  “ The  wild  Irishman  steaming  north  in  a mist.”  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  crater  of  an 
active  volcano  has  been  taken,  and  may  be  added  to  the 
already  long  list  which  now  includes  pistol  flashes,  ex- 
press trains,  forked  lightning,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
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the  very  latest  thing  in  blizzards.  We  may  be  sure,  then, 
that  the  so-far  untamed  cyclone  may  consider  itself  as 
captured,  and  that  the  aj)|)earance  of  its  authentic 
portrait  in  our  shop  windows  is  merely  a (juestion  of 
time. 


CHROME  ALUM;  ITS  PURIFICATION  AND 
CORRESPONDING  DOUBLE-SALTS. 

nr  JOHN  SPILLER,  F.C.S. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  a paper 
by  W.  K.  Burton  was  read,  entitled,  “ A few  words  on 
Emulsion  Making,  and  on  the  Development  of  Gelatino- 
Bromide  Plates,  especially  concerning  the  use  of  Chrome 
Alum.”  A lively  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
])aper,  and  all  the  speakers  agreed  in  saying  that  the 
communication  w'as  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  so  far  as 
regards  the  facts  stated,  and  the  radical  mode  of  conducting 
the  experiments,  but  that  its  general  character  was  highly 
suggestive  of  further  research. 

One  of  the  points  raised  was  the  question  of  acidity, 
and,  when  present,  how  was  the  excess  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  chrome  alum  to  be  got  rid  of  ? I ventured  to 
offer  a suggestion  at  the  moment,  and  our  secretary,  W.  F. 
Donkin,  followed  with  another  plan  ; but  since  then  I have 
been  working  at  the  subject,  and  hit  upon  a really  good 
method  of  testing,  and,  if  needful,  purifying  the  chrome 
alum  for  use  in  these  delicate  operations.  Every  chemist 
knows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  recrystallizing  chrome 
alum  on  account  of  the  long  time  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crystals ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
salt  is  ordinarily  j)repared  by  heating  potassium  bichromate 
with  an  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  presence  of  a certain 
amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  first  crude  product 
would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  Now  with  common  (alumina) 
alum,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  rid  of  the  free  acid  by 
recrystallizing  the  salt  once  or  twice  from  plain  water — a 
process  which  cannot  be  carried  out  with  anything  like 
the  same  facility  in  the  case  of  chrome  alum. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
wash  away  all  traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  by  treating  the 
finely  jjowdered  crystals  with  ordinary  methylated  spirit 
(sixty  over  proof),  and  this  I find  to  be  the  best  known 
method  of  purification.  Chrome  alum  itself  is  absolutely 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  the  few  samples  I have  tried  all 
gave  up  an  appreciable  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
shaking  with  methylated  spirit.  Take  half  a pint  of 
spirit  to  four  ounces  of  chrome  alum  (very  finely  powdered), 
stir  well  together  (or  shake  up  the  mixture  in  a bottle  for 
five  or  ten  minutes),  pour  it  on  to  a filter,  and  use  two 
ounces  more  spirit  for  washing  the  crystals.  The  spirit 
used  (twelve  fluid  ounces)  need  not  be  lost,  for  it  is  easy 
to  put  it  into  a pint  retort  mounted  on  a hot  water  bath, 
and  recover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spirit  by  distillation. 
In  all  my  experiments  a brown  oily  residue  was  left  be- 
hind, powerfully  acid  to  test  paper  and  to  the  taste,  and 
giving  a bulky  prcipitato  with  barium  chloride,  yet  not 
containing  a trace  of  chromium. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  that  ordinary  commercial 
chrome  alum  does  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  free 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  e;isy  to  make  a test  tube  experiment 
with  any  given  sample,  receiving  the  filtered  spirit  in  a 
porcelain  capsule,  and  evaporating  over  a water  bath 
nearly  to  dryness.  Test  paper  or  the  tongue  will  settle 
the  question  of  purity  before  proceeding,  perhaps  need- 
lessly, to  treat  the  whole  bulk  of  the  sample. 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  method  of  purification.  I next 
tried  the  acetate  of  lead  plan,  which  I ventured  to  suggest 
at  the  Photographic  Society’s  meeting,  pushing  the  action 
on  to  the  extent  of  converting  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
chrome  alum  into  the  corresponding  double  acetate,  and 
examining  the  properties  of  this  salt.  I find  it  is  a viscid 
uncrystalUzable  compound,  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and 


capable  of  hardening  gelatine,  but  I have  not  tried  it  in 
emulsion  for  photographic  purposes,  seeing  no  advantage  in 
its  use  over  the  purified  chrome  alum,  which  W.  K.  Burton 
says  “ has  no  slowing  effect  on  an  emulsion.”  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  double  acetate  of  chromium  and  potassium 
prepared  as  above  has  a very  remarkable  dichroic  character 
(purple  by  transmitted  light,  and  green  by  reflection) ; 
and,  contrary  to  analogy,  is  not  precipitated  by  long  boiling. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ferric  and  aluminic  acetates  suffer 
decomposition  by  boiling  with  water,  losing  part  of  their 
acetic  acid,  and  being  thrown  down  as  basic  acetates.  Not 
so  with  chromium,  the  affinity  for  acetic  acid  being  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  prevent  it  at  a boiling  temperature — a 
fact  which  was  probably  not  known  to  Henry  Watts  in 
1863,  or  he  would  have  specially  mentioned  it  at  page  14, 
Vol.  I.,  of  his  famous  “ Dictionary  of  Chemistry.” 

I am  now  examining  the  double  nitrate  iu  the  same 
way,  preparing  it  by  adding  barium  (or  lead)  nitrate  to 
chrome  alum  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proportion  of 
their  atomic  weights.*  The  double  oxalates  are  well  known. 
I prepared  the  remarkable  black  or  dark  blue  dichroic 
salt  when  a student  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry, 
about  the  year  1850,  from  instructions  given  in  Gregory’s 
Outlines,  or  Fownes’s  Manual  of  Chemistry.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  object  for  the  physicist,  and  may  possibly 
work  in  some  day  with  the  photographic  processes,  either 
for  hardening  a gelatine  plate,  conferring  upon  it  some 
special  orthochromatic  property,  or  being  used  in  the  way 
suggested  by  Burton  as  a possible  addition  to  the  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer. 


ON  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  STROH.t 
Binocular  Bcrspcctive. 

Without  exactly  entering  upon  the  theoretical  field  of  bino- 
cula  vision,  I have  to  say  a few  words  respecting  it,  in  order 
that  we  may  recognise  the  best  conditions  for  the  producti  on  of 
stereoscopic  pictures. 

If  we  look  at  an  object  with  both  eyes,  the  line  of  sight  of 
one  eye  forms  an  angle  with  that  of  the  other,  and  the  one 
eye  necessarily  receives  an  image  of  that  object,  slightly  different 
from  that  seen  by  the  other  eye.  Upon  this  angle  of  vision,  am 
it  is  called — or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  differences  of  the 
images  received  by  the  two  eyes — mainly  depends  our  estima- 
tion of  depth  of  solid  objects,  as  well  as  distance  between  ob- 
jects in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight. 

The  nearer  we  are  to  an  object,  the  greater  is  the  angle  of 
convergence  of  the  lines  of  sight,  and  the  better  are  we  able  to 
judge  of  the  depth  and  solidity  of  such  object.  But  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  observer  and  the  object  increases,  this  angle 
diminishes  until  the  lines  of  sight  become  almost  parallel.  The 
image  iu  one  eye  is  then  practically  identical  with  tbat  in  the 
other,  and  under  these  circumstances  we  no  longer  perceive 
what  is  called  binocular  perspective. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  distant  scenery  seldom  makes  a 
good  subject  for  the  stereoscope  ; the  two  pictures  in  such  a 
case  being  so  nearly  alike  that  we  fail  to  obtain  thereby  stereo- 
scopic relief  or  perspective.  We  should,  therefore,  choose  sub- 
jects at  not  too  great  a distance  for  stereoscopic  pictures,  or,  if 
we  take  distant  views,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  a foreground, 
without  which  our  picture  will  look  flat  and  uninteresting. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  binocular  perspective  in  the 
stereoscope,  as  we  see  it  when  we  look  at  natural  objects,  we 
have  to  consider  two  distinct  factors  ; these  are  the  focal 
length  of  the  lenses  of  the  camera,  and  the  distance  between 
them. 

Taking  the  latter  condition  first,  a glance  will  tell  us  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  for  the  separation  of  our  lenses  the 
same  distance  which  separates  our  two  eyes,  which  is,  on  an 
average,  2i  in.  There  are,  however,  reasons  for  making  the 
distance  between  the  lenses  somewhat  greater,  since  the  pictures 
cannot  be  larger  than  2^  in.  if  the  lenses  are  only  that  distance 
apart.  Pictures  somewhat  larger  can  be  obtained,  increasing  the 

• Four  molecules  of  barium  nitrate  (l.Ki-j  x I=S22  parts)  are  required  to 
remove  the  sulphate  from  503  parts  (one  molecule)  of  chrome  alum, 
t Continued  from  page  296. 
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distance  between  the  lenses,  the  necessary  consequence,  how- 
ever, being  distortion  in  the  shape  of  exaggerated  perspective. 

If  not  carried  too  far,  this  exaggeration  of  perspective  is  per- 
missible, and  is  almost  necessary,  for  many  persons  cannot  ap- 
preciate binocular  perspective  in  the  stereoscope  at  all,  unless  it 
is  exaggerated,  and  very  few  persons  indeed  can  detect  a mode- 
rate exaggeration  of  perspective. 

Our  power  of  correctly  estimating  distances  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  sight  by  binocular  vision  is  an  acquired  faculty,  the 
extent  of  separation  of  our  eyes  being  arbitrary,  and  we  should 
be  able  to  do  it  as  correctly  if  our  eyes  were  further  apart  from 
each  other.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  distance  between  the  eyes 
to  be  suddenly  augmented,  we  should  for  some  time  see  every  - 
thing  in  exaggerated  perspective,  until  we  should  gradually 
associate  again  in  the  mind  the  true  dimensions  of  things  with 
their  images,  as  seen  by  our  eyes.  If,  then,  the  distance  between 
our  eyes  were  suddenly  restored  to  its  former  condition,  we 
should  see  for  a time  everything  in  flattened  or  diminished  per- 
spective, until  we  again  became  used  to  the  altered  state  of 
things. 

In  order  to  verify  this  fact  experimentally,  I have  constructed 
an  instrument  which  proves  it  in  a striking  manner.  A A,  fig.  5, 


B 


Fig.  5, 

represents  the  two  eyes  of  an  observer  looking  in  the  direction 
of  an  object,  B.  The  view  is  intercepted  by  reflectors,  and  the 
image  of  B can  only  be  seen  by  the  double  reflection  from  the 
reflectors  C C and  D D.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  the 
same  as  if  the  two  eyes  were  looking  from  the  points  E E,  and, 
therefore,  a much  larger  angle  of  vision  is  obtained. 

The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  the  distance  between 
the  reflectors  D D can  be  varied  up  to  about  12  inches,  so  that 
an  observer  has  thereby  the  means  of  gradually  increasing  his 
angle  of  vision.  Any  one  looking  through  this  instrument  at 
another  person’s  face,  for  instance,  at  about  4 feet  distance,  will 
see  the  face  become  more  and  more  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  sight,  as  the  reflectors  are  more  and  more  separated 
from  each  other. 

If,  after  gazing  intently  for  a minute  or  two  at  this  exaggerated 
perspective  of  the  face,  the  observer  suddenly  looks  over  the 
instrument  at  the  face  direct,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced, 
and  for  a short  time  the  face  appears  perfectly  flat,  and  without 
any  perspective. 

From  what  is  said  above  it  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  adopt  the  distance  between  our  eyes  accurately  for 
the  extent  of  separation  of  our  lenses  in  constructing  a stereo- 
scopic camera,  although  we  must  be  guided  to  some  degree  by 
that  distance.  But  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  determining  what  should  be  the  focus  of  our  lenses, 
except  trial  or  experience  ; and  I should  expect  to  find  consi* 


derable  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point.  All  I do  is  to  give 
my  own  experience. 

I have  experimented  with  lenses  varying  in  focus  from  two 
inches  and  a half  to  ten  inches,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  lenses  with  an  equivalent  focus  of  five  inches  and  a distance 
of  two  inches  and  three-quarters  between  their  axes  are  about 
the  best  proportions  wheu  exaggerated  perspective  is  not  de- 
sired. For  a moderate  exaggeration,  however,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  lenses  may  be  increased  to  three  inches,  and  their 
focal  length  may  also  be  reduced  to  four  inches. 

Lenses  with  too  long  a focus  have  the  disadvantage  of  taking 
very  little  subject  in  the  limited  field  of  a stereoscopic  slide : 
they  have,  moreover,  the  effect  of  diminishing  perspective ; 
while  lenses  with  too  short  a focus  certainly  include  more  sub- 
ject, but  not  without  the  consequent  disadvantage  of  over- 
exaggerating the  perspective.  It  is  true  that  the  disadvantages 
of  too  long  a focus  may  be  compensated  by  a much  greater  dis- 
tance between  the  lenses  ; but  in  that  case  the  relation  be- 
tween binocular  and  geometrical  perspective  is  no  longer  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to.  The  result,  therefore,  must  be  more 
or  leas  unnatural. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  this  subject ; but  I trust  what 
I have  said  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  thinking  of 
taking  up  stereoscopic  photography,  and  if  by  bringing  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Camera  Club  I have  stimulated,  even  to  a small 
degree,  a revival  of  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  branch  of 
photography,  my  object  will  have  been  attained. 


A FAULT  IN  STRIPPING  FILMS. 

BY  JAMES  m’OLASHAN.’^ 

The  matter  I bring  before  you  does  not  call  for  any  lengthened 
remarks  on  my  part,  but  so  much  interest  h.ad  been  taken  in  the 
Eastman  stripping  films  by  both  amateur  and  professional  photo- 
graphers, that  I thought  even  a short  statement  of  a po.ssible 
cause  of  failure  might  be  of  interest,  and  enable  those  who  use 
them  to  save  both  time  and  patience. 

I had  occasion  to  use,  during  last  summer,  a large  number  of 
these  films,  and  was  pleased  with  the  results,  having  then  been 
invariably  successful  in  stripping  them  and  producing  good 
negatives. 

About  a month  ago,  however,  I tried  a roll  which  I got  in  July 
Itst  year,  and  which  had  never  been  opened  and  kept  in  a quite 
dry  place  in  a drawer.  I was  surprised  to  find  that  the  paper 
support  would  not  strip  from  the  sensitive  film,  although  I tried 
long  immersion  in  hot  water  and  water  nearly  boiling.  The  once 
soluble  substratum  had  become  insoluble. 

I then  tried  a piece  of  a roll  which  I got  more  recently — say  a 
month  later,  and  which  I knew  to  be  perfect  at  first— and  in  it 
I found  the  same  fault  existed,  although  to  a less  extent,  as  I 
managed  with  considerable  difficulty  to  strip  it. 

The  remedy  for  this,  of  course,  is  only  to  use  films  which  are 
comparatively  new,  or  probable  failure  will  be  the  result. 

If  one  considers  what  must  be  the  process  of  manufacture,  the 
cause  is  quite  apparent. 

The  paper  will  be  first  coated  with  a plain  gelatine,  and  this 
will  be  allowed  to  dry  wholly  or  partially.  The  errulsion  to 
which  chrome  alum  has  been  added  is  then  spread  over  this, 
and  some  of  the  chrome  alum,  although  it  may  be  an  infinites- 
imal quantity,  is  bound  to  permeate  the  plain  gelatine,  and  it 
will  be  only  a question  of  time  when  the  whole  film  will  become 
insoluble.  Of  course  keeping  the  film  in  a damp  place  would 
aggravate  the  evil,  but  it  will  not  keep  long,  I think,  under  the 
very  best  conditions. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  observed  with  these  films  is  that 
they  must  be  stripped  immediately  after  development  and  fixing, 
because  if  allowed  to  dry  they  become  insoluble  from  the  same 
reason  that  I have  stated — that  is,  that  the  chrome  alum  finds 
its  way  from  the  one  portion  of  the  film  to  the  other,  which 
becomes  insoluble  on  drying. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

0,793.  A.  Frey  Hanzoo,  8,  Quality  Court,  London,  W.C.,  for 
Improvements  in  photographic  apparatus,” — May  7th,  1888. 
6,814.  Samuel  Mark  Clark,  172,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 

* A Conununication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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for  “ Improvements  in  and  relating  to  photographic  appa- 
ratus.”— May  8th,  1888. 

6,917.  Alfred  James,  76,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.,  for 
“ A new  and  improved  apparatus  for  trapping  and  removing 
the  smoke  given  off  by  photographic  magnesium  and  other 
lamps.” — May  9th,  1888. 

6,992.  Michael  Tayledbe,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  for  “Im- 
provements in  dark  slides  or  plate  holders  for  photographic 
cameras.” — May  10th,  1888. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

7,201  of  1884.  T.  S-VMUELS. — I’hotographic  cameras. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

2,767  of  1881.  F.  W.  Br.vnson. — Photographic  shutters. 
Specifications  Published. 

9,402.  William  Tylab,  31.  Yates  Street,  Aston  Road  North, 
Birmingham,  Dealer  in  Microscopic  and  Photographic  Appa- 
ratus. and  Commission  Agent,  for  “ A combined  folding  metal 
washing,  draining,  and  drying  rack  for  photographic  use.” — 
Dated  July  2nd,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

My  invantiou  consists  of  a metal  rack  in  which  the  plates  are 
isolated  from  each  other  and  from  all  contact  with  the  metal  of 
which  the  rack  is  composed,  thus  preventing  scratching  or 
staining.  This  I accomplish  by  using  a specially  made  wire  or 
thin  metal  sheet  grooving  covered  with  india-rubber,  gutta- 
percha, celluloid,  or  other  suitable  soft  and  waterproof  material. 
Wherever  plate  touches  it  rests  on  this  covered  wire  or  sheet 
metal.  This  grooving  can  also  be  used  in  plate  boxes  or  other 
photographic  goods  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  plates. 
The  framework  is  wire,  so  that  current  of  water  or  air  is  not 
impeded.  There  are  attached  handles,  and  a trough  for  holding 
drainings,  also  attached  struts  for  rigidity  when  open. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

378,430.  William  H.  Cabpenteb,  Cadi’lac,  Mich.,  for  “ Camera- 
Tripod.”— Filed  July  23rd,  1887.  Serial  No.  245,064.  (No 
model). 

Claim. — 1.  lu  a camera-tripod,  the  combination  of  an  upper 
plate.  A,  adapted  to  be  revolved  upon  a double  standard,  B, 
vertically  with  said  standard  B,  rigidly  attached  to  or  forming  a 
part  of  a lower  plate,  C,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

2.  In  a camera-tripod,  the  combination  of  the  plate  A,  the 
double  standard  B,  and  the  plate  C,  with  the  iower  plate,  L,  said 
plate  C being  adapted  to  be  revolved  horizontally  about  a centre 


pin  s,  upon  the  plate  L,  or  to  be  rigidly  attached  to  plate  L by  a 
thumb-screw,  I,  on  the  centre  pin,  .i,  as  and  for  the  purpose 
above  set  forth. 

3.  In  a camera- triiKKl,  the  combination  of  an  arm,  G,  attached 
to  or  a part  of  a plate,  C,  and  provided  at  its  outer  end  with  a 
clamping-bolt,  H,  with  a rod,  E,  attached  at  its  upper  end  by  a 
flexible  joint  to  the  plate  A,  and  passing  through  the  clamping- 
bolt,  H,  substantially  as  above  set  forth. 

4.  The  combination,  with  a camera  tripod,  of  a magazine  or 
dark  chamber  attached  to  a lower  plate,  L,  of  the  head  to  which 
the  legs  of  the  tripod  are  attached,  said  magazine  being  situated 
between  said  logs  and  attached  thereto  by  brace-rods  r,  sub- 
stantially as  above  set  forth. 

5.  The  combination,  witha  camera  tripod,  of  a magazine  or 
dark-chamber  of  two  concentric  tubes  D and  Q,  of  such  diameters 
that  Q is  adapted  to  slip  within  and  closely  fit  D,  substantially  as 
above  specified. 


6.  The  combination,  with  a camera  tripod,  of  a magazine  con- 
sisting of  two  concentric  tubes,  provided  with  a slot  o,  in  the 
outer  tube,  D,  adapted  to  engage  the  pins  n of  the  inner  tube, 
Q,  with  said  pins  n of  said  tube  Q,  substantially  as  above  set 
forth. 

7.  The  combination,  in  a camera  tripod,  of  a magazine  com- 
posed of  two  tubes  D and  Q,  the  tube  D being  rigidly  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  plate  L,  and  closed  at  its  top  by  the 
plate  L,  and  the  tube  Q being  permanently  closed  at  the  lower 
end  by  the  fixed  cap  in,  and  the  upper  end  closed  by  a 
movable  cap,  t,  all  substantially  as  above  set  forth. 

8.  The  combination,  in  a camera  tripod,  of  a magazine  or 
dark  chamber  attached  to  a plate,  L,  and  provided  with  a sliding 
collar  K,  which  is  attached  by  flexible  joints  to  the  legs  of  the 
tripod  by  brace-rods,  r,  substantially  as  above  set  forth. 


C0msponhinr{. 

THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN 
EXPOSURES. 

Sir, — I cannot  defend  the  two  stupid  errors  contained 
in  the  paper  I read  before  the  Photographic  Society  last 
Tue.sday,  but  what  I feel  is  that  it  would  have  been  charita- 
ble on  the  part  of  the  council  to  have  pointed  out  the 
mistakes  before  printing  the  paper.  It  is  usual  in  most 
societies  to  refer  a paper  to  some  competent  member  of 
council,  and  when  it  is  found  that  a well-known  law  has 
been  overlooked,  producing  a ridiculous  result,  the  custom 
is  to  consider  whether  through  oversight  or  ignorance  such 
a law  has  b?en  disregarded.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
former,  the  writer’s  attention  is  called  to  it  for  correction  ; 
if  the  latter,  the  paper  is  rejected.  Anyway,  it  could  hardly 
have  entered  the  mind  of  the  referee  that  I had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  common  ‘‘law  of  squares”  applied  to  light, 
and  by  its  application  the  absurdity  would  have 
disappeared,  especially  as  I give  the  correct  formula 
immediately  after  showing  equality  of  illumination  for 
objects  at  all  distances.  It  is  a common  thing  for  an 
author  to  read  a paper  again  and  again,  and  still  remain 
blind  to  an  error,  because  he  has  got  used  to  the  appearance 
of  sentences,  and  if  pointed  out  would  at  once  see  it. 
Errors  in  a paper  may  throw  doubt  upon  the  whole, 
even  when  they  only  arise  in  a side  issue. 

Now  it  is  evident  we  see  the  stars,  simply  because  the 
distance  of  an  object  does  not  detract  from  the  intensity 
of  its  light  (see  Tyndall’s  Optics,  Sir  John  Herschell’s 
works,  &c.),  provided  always  that  no  loss  of  light  occurs 
between  the  eye  and  the  object  sufficient  to  be  noticeable. 
Again,  if  the  atmosphere  did  not  exist,  photography  would 
be  impossible,  and  everything  would  appear  as  electric 
lights  upon  the  screen,  because  the  light  at  the  earth’s 
surface  would  be  more  intense  than  anything  we  can 
imagine. 

The  next  error  is  an  obvious  oversight,  and  should 
have  read  ; “ Objects  moved  along  the  line  of  depth  of 
focus,  when  this  is  infinite,  do  not  alter  appreciably  in 
size.”  This  is  because  the  rays  are  nearly  parallel.  The 
example  suggested,  that  a ship  two  miles  off  and  one  a mile 
off  appearing  one  size  was  not  the  case,  is  incorrect,  for  with 
a very  short  focus  lens  it  would  be  so.  There  rtiight  be  a 
slight  difference,  becau.se  the  rays  are  not  perfectly  parallel, 
but  the  smaller  the  stop  the  nearer  would  the  ships  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  size. 

The  hypothesis  of  155  inch  diameter  for  points  in  the  image 
is  rather  a large  allowance ; hence  it  is  that  a point  con- 
siderably farther  off  than  / -1-  100  f*  R must  be  looked 
for,  where  objects  would  not  alter  their  dimensions 
appreciably  in  various  planes  beyond.  The  pinhole  camera 
has  no  bearing  on  the  case  ; its  depth  is  infinite,  starting 
from  the  camera  itself,  but  the  distance  beyond  which  an 
object  would  not  appreciably  alter  its  size  if  moved  away 
from  it,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  law, /here  being 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  pinhole. 

One  word  on  the  efficiency  value  of  lenses. 
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This,  I maintain,  would  be  of  great  value,  notwith- 
standing that  it  would  only  be  fairly  accurate  at  the  time 
of  testing.  For  any  maker  we  should  have  fair  com- 
jjarisons,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
suggested,  and  rightly  enough,  are  small  compared  with 
the  value  obtained  in  a general  test.  The  optical  centre 
varies  for  every  cmjugate,  and  there  may  be  more  than  one 
optical  centre.  Fur  all  this,  wherever  the  point  or  points 
may  lie,  a mean  can  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for 
general  work  ; so  near,  indeed,  that  the  error  would  pro- 
bably be  no  larger  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  when  at 
maximum. 

The  form  of  equation  I gave  for  depth  of  focus  has 
many  good  practical  applications,  and  I hope  to  get  it  into 
a form  useful  for'photographers  in  general,  and  read  a short 
paper  on  the  subject.  I will  give  a case  under  my  own 
notice,  leaving  out  the  names  of  makers,  &c.,  not  to  be 
unfair  to  them.  I required  a lens  for  taking  children 
life-size,  instantaneously,  say  one  second’s  exposure.  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  could  find  no  lens  in  his  series  to  suit  me. 
Through  a London  firm  I made  an  application  to  one  of 
the  very  best  known  foreign  makers,  and  the  reply  was 
that  they  could  make  the  lens  to  do  all  required.  It  was 
to  be  5 inch  diameter,  and  33  inches  (or  thereabouts) 
equivalent  focal  length.  Before  doing  anything  further  I 
began  the  investigation  necessary  to  see  how  far  this  lens 
would  fulfil  the  requirements.  The  equation  for  depth  of 
focus  which  I gave  in  my  paper  was  the  result,  viz. : — 

D= 

100/-R  _ A 
A 100/-’R 

Where  D = depth  of  focus 

A = distance  of  object  from  the  lens 
/ = camera  extension  (i.e.,  focus) 

K = ratio. 

To  simplify,  let  A = nf  where  w = a number. 

Then  D = (»  ~ 1) 

^00^  _ » 

n 100 /R 

And  to  express  this  by  stop  numbers  marked  in  the  decimal 
system,  if  D S = stop  number 


D = 


2/(«-l) 


/ ,1,000 
n ^ DS 


n . DS 
/ 1,000 


This  last  expression  is  very  easy  to  apply  in  practice,  although 
is  not  evident  when  looked  at. 

To  apply  these  formulae  to  the  case  given.  It  is  clea 
that  when  A^/"  or  M =1  that  D=o.  The  interpretatio 
IS  that  depth  of  focu.s  does  not  exist  at  all  when  copyin 
equal.  Consequently  the  eminent  lens  maker  had  prc 
posed  .an  absurdity,  which  I believe  was  afterward 
admitted.  This  shows  why  life  sized  heads  cannot  b 
obtain^  sharp,  or,  in  fact,  anything  ai)proachiug  to  goo 
definition.  My  proposal  to  make  a lens  especiull)/  fc 
large  heads  arose  out  of  this,  by  giving  a negative  cui 
vature  of  field.  Astigmatism,  &c.,  may  step  in,  but 
would  venture  to  recommend  a trial,  for  the  evils  intrc 
duced  may  prove  less  than  those  existing,  with  th 
advantage  of  a quick  exposure,  since  depth  of  focus  woul 
not  depend  on  the  stopping  down. 

lam  sure  that  you  will  forgive  so  long  a communicatio 
for  two  reasons  : one  that  I wish  to  set  myself  right,  afte 
making  the  errors  I did,  knowing  better  at  the  time  ; an 
the  second,  because  some  of  the  questions  discussed  ma 
prove  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

Although,  as  before  stated,  I in  no  way  wish  to  excus 
myself,  I felt  somewhat  aggrieved  at  a mine  being  sprun 
upon  me  at  the  eleventh  hour.— Yours  faithfully, 

D 1 ...  David  Salomons. 

BroomJnll,  Tuivbridge  Wells,  May  14(/<. 


HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  Dr.  Kenyon’s  paper  in 
your  last  issue,  and  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  subject.  When  I brought  it  forward  last  year  at  a 
Technical  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  I stated 
that  the  mixed  developer  could  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  and  would  last  almost  indefinitely.  It  should  be 
added  that  this  is  only  the  case  if  it  is  kept  in  a closely- 
stoppered  bottle,  so  as  to  avoid  oxidation.  Some  little 
time  ago  I tried  a solution  which  had  been  left  standing 
in  an  open  measure-glass  for  several  days,  but  had  not 
changed  colour  much.  It  still  acted,  but  very  slowly, 
giving  in  about  an  hour  an  image  which,  after  fixing,  was 
white  by  reflected,  and  pale  brown  by  transmitted  light. 

Dr.  Kenyon  says  that  hydroquinone  has  a strong  tanning 
action  on  gelatine,  and  warns  us  against  using  it  for 
stripping  films.  I do  not  quite  understand  whether  he  has 
used  it  for  stripping  films,  and  has  found  that  it  prevents 
them  from  stripping ; anyhow,  my  own  experience  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  this.  Having  eight  films  7J  by  !> 
inches  to  develop,  I made  up  four  ounces  of  developer, 
thus  : 1 oz.  of  hydroquinone  solution  (6  grs.  to  the  oz.  with 
20  grs.  potassium  meta- bisulphite),  and  3 ozs.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  mixed  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates  as  usually 
employed  with  pyro  for  strippers.  No  bromide  was  added. 
I immersed  the  eight  films  successively,  and  kept  them 
constantly  moving.  They  began  to  develop  in  about  two 
minutes,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  I judged  them  to  be 
fully  developed.  On  subsequently  transferring  to  collo- 
dionised  glass  in  the  usual  way,  they  all  stripped  in  warm 
water  with  delightful  ease,  giving  brilliantly  clear  nega- 
tives of  the  purest  neutral  tint.  A negative  from  the  same 
roU  developed  with  pyro  instead  of  hydroquinone,  all  other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  obstinately  declined  to  strip 
in  boiling  water.  I am  told  that  this  is  obviated  by 
diluting  the  developer  considerably.  I have  not  tried  this 
yet,  but  anyhow  my  single  experiment  with  hydroquinone 
makes  me  fancy  it  a good  deal  for  strippers. — I am,  yours 
faithfully,  W.  F.  Donkin. 

Jlay  14<h. 


DIFFUSION  OF  FOCUS. 

Sir, — I might  be  content  to  let  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer’s 
last  letter  pass  without  reply,  but  that  he  charges  me  with 
unfairness  in  dealing  with  his  own  previous  communica- 
tion, and  with  reversing  the  sense  of  the  quotation  I gave 
from  Mr.  Chapman  Jones ; two  charges  which  are 
entirely  unfounded. 

When  a writer  cLaims  three  distinct  advantages,  and 
puts  them  into  separate  paragraphs  as  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd, 
as  Mr.  Dallmeyer  did  in  his  letter  of  April  27,  each  claim 
may  fairly  be  considered  by  itself,  unless  there  is  something 
in  the  paragraph  relating  to  it  to  show  that  it  must  be 
taken  as  qualified  by  wTiat  precedes  or  follows  ; and  of 
this  there  was  no  indication. 

With  regard  to  my  quotation  from  Mr.  Chapman  .Tones, 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  says,  “ Mr.  Debenham  does  not  grasp  the 
situation  at  all,”  and  adds  that  planes  “ within  the  focal 
point  ” correspond  to  objects  in  the  background.  Now  it 
is  true  that  the  expression  quoted  is  ambiguous,  and  if  it 
stood  alone  might  refer  to  either  background  or  fore- 
ground. Mr.  Jones,  however,  by  saying  that  the  gain 
there  was  undisputed  (which,  by  the  way,  it  was  not),  and 
that  he  might  pass  it  by,  and  then  proceeding  to  argue  for 
those  fplanes  of  definifon  which  would  correspond  to 
objects  in  the  background  when  a foreground  object  was 
focusssd,  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  words  within  the 
focal  point  must  be  construed  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
quoted  them. 

I do  not  accuse  Mr.  Dallmeyer  of  having  wilfully  re- 
versed the  meaning  of  the  quotation  in  order  to  put  me 
in  the  wrong  ; presumably',  he  did  not  refer  back  to  the 
original,  although,  when  quoting,  I gave  the  page  where 
it  might  be  found. 
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Mr.  Dallmeyer  calls  my  reference  to  the  beard  in  a por- 
trait as  representing  the  foreground  “ a very  feeble  para- 
graph.” This,  however,  is  not  argument,  and  I am  sure 
photographers  will  appreciate  the  disiidvantage  of  a ropy 
definition  of  this  appendage,  and  of  neglecting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  fore.^round  which  it  represents. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  has,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  made  a 
fundamental  alteration  in  the  claim  for  depth  of  focus,  by 
admitting  neglect  of  foreground  planes,  and  claiming  an 
advantage  for  background  planes.  This  is  an  entire  change 
of  front,  and  might  afford  ground  for  a fresh  argument,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  against  which  I 
have  been  arguing,  and  against  which  Grubb  demon- 
strated twenty  years  ago.  If  it  had  been  intended  to 
limit  or  qualify  the  claim  to  definition  on  one  side  of 
the  focus  only,  why  was  this  not  done  at  the  time,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Grubb,  or  why  is  it  so  late  in  the  day  that  a 
change  of  claim  is  made  1 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  says  I “entirely  ignore,  as  might  be 
expected,”  that  “ in  a lens  perfectly  corrected  for  spherical 
aberration  there  is  ami  can  be  only  one  point  perfectly 
defined,  and  the  remainder  entirely  out  of  focus. 
In  the  other  case,  by  introducing  positive  spherical 
abei'ration  in  the  lens,  there  are  wide  limits  of  partial  defi- 
nition corresponditrg  to  both  background  and  foreground.” 
To  this  I submit  that,  if  by  out  of  focus  is  meant,  as 
will  be  generally  understood,  out  of  focal  definition,  the 
statement  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  With  a perfectly  cor- 
rected lens,  as  with  one  possessing  spherical  aberration, 
there  are  limits  of  partial  definition,  as  the  plate  is 
removed  more  or  leas  from  the  focal  plane.  Grubb’s 
demonstration  was  to  show  that  these  limits  are  wider 
with  the  corrected  than  with  the  uncorrected  lens. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  concluding  remark,  that  he  “cannot 
person.ally  afford  the  time  to  further  educate  Mr.  Deben- 
nam,”  is  a feeble  impertinence  which  will,  I should  think, 
impose  on  but  few,  and  of  which  his  maturer  judgment 
wiil  probably  disapprove. — Yours,  W.  E.  Debkxham. 


THE  “MEAN”  OF  COMFOSITES. 

Sir, — In  the  rnoTOORArmc  News  of  two  or  three 
weeks  since,  a communication  appealed  from  Mr.  Francis 
Galton,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  secur- 
ing the  “ mean  ” of  a selected  group  of  portraits  in  pre- 
ference to  the  “ aggregate,”  the  latter,  hitherto,  having 
been  the  accepted  outcome.  In  the  communication  which 
I forwarded  to  the  News  of  last  week,  I took  occasion  to 
maintain  that  the  geometric  super-position  of  the  com- 
ponent negatives  is  the  preferable  method  of  securing 
the  de.sired  result.  Your  compositor,  however,  as- 
sumed “mean”  to  mean  “ meaning,”  and  having  there- 
upon substituted  the  latter  word,  he,  by  consequence, 
perfectly  succeeded  in  rendering  the  passage  meaning-less. 

Bristol.  W.  JIathews. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB  FOR  MILE  END. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  to  inform  you  that  a photographic 
club  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  People’s 
Palace,  Mile  End,  E.  The  officers  are  : — President,  Sir 
Edmund  H.  Currie  ; Vice-Presidents,  E.  Howard  Farmer, 
Esq.,  F.C.S.,  and  Robert  Mitchell.  Esq. ; Committee, 
Messrs.  Albu,  Downing,  Farmer,  Gamble,  Hawkins, 
Hellary, and  Lawday  ; Librarian,  Mr.  William  Ludlow; 
Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Barrett,  16,  Clare 
Road,  Forest  Gate. 

The  Club  is  somewhat  limited  to  its  acceptance  of 
ordinary  members,  for  the  rules  provide  that  “ persons 
entitled  to  be  nominated  as  members  of  the  Club  are 
members  ef  the  People’s  Palace,  and  any  persons  who  are 
or  who  have  been  students  of  the  Photographic  Class.” 
Honorary  members  are  nominated  by  the  committee, 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  Club.  The  subscription 
for  ordinary  members  is  Is.  entrance  fee,  and  2s.  Gd.  per 
annum  ; while  that  for  hon.  members  is  any  sum  not  less 
than  lOs.  6d.  per  annum. 


The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  host,  an 
excursion  to  Hampstead  being  arranged  for.  About 
twenty  members  turned  up,  [and  after  the  day’s  work  a 
group  of  the  Club  was  taken,  and  then  an  adjournment 
to  tea  was  found  to  be  very  necessary,  after  which  some 
time  was  spent  in  a social  manner.  Mr.  Hellary  occupied 
the  chair  and  sang  a song,  after  which  the  Secretary  spoke 
a few  words,  urging  the  members  present  to  feel  that  the 
responsibility  of  making  theClub  a grand  success  depended 
upon  them.  Other  songs  were  sung,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up,  the  members  returning  from  Hampstead  a little 
after  9 o’clock,  conscious  of  having  spent  a pleasant  and, 
I trust,  a profitable  day.  William  Barrett,  Hon.  Sec- 
16,  Clare  Hoad,  Forest  Gate,  E.,  \Ath  May,  1888. 


f rotceebings  ai  Sfonitus. 

Londoh  AMD  Provincial  Photooraphic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  oil  the  10th  inst.,  W.  H. 
Prestwick  presiding. 

J.  J.  Brioinshaw  exhibited  one  of  Lancaster’s  improved  quarter- 
plate  I nstantograph  cameras,  the  bellows  racked  out  to  a focus  of 
11  inches.  It  had  all  the  necessary  movements,  was  compact 
and  light,  and  had  no  loose  parts.  He  considered  it  a marvel  of 
cheapness. 

Some  prints  on  Aristotype  paper  were  passed  round  by  F.  J. 
Grammer,  showing  very  fine  detail. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  referring  to  his  statement  the  previous 
week,  that  plates  developed  with  hydrokinone  were  liable  to  fog, 
showed  some  examples  of  ^-plate  negatives  in  proof  of  this 
assertion. 

F.  C.  Cembrano  had  used  the  hydrokinone  developer  with  a 
similar  experience,  but  found  it  resulted  from  using  pure  carbon 
ate  of  soda.  The  addition  of  a little  bromide,  however,  recti- 
fied this.  He  had  used  Balagny’s  developer  ; — 

Sulphite  (25  per  cent,  solution) 5 parts 

Carbonate  of  soda  (25  per  cent,  solution)  ...  10  „ 
Hydrokinone  in  alcohol  (10  per  cent  solution)  1 part 
If  ordinary  washing  soda  was  used,  the  addition  of  bromide 
would  stop  development.  He  had  found  this  developer  work 
well  for  instantaneous  exposures. 

A.  Cowan  remarked  that  he  had  found  no  advantage  at  pre- 
sent in  using  this  developer  in  preference  to  pyro  and  ammonia. 

J.  J.  Briginshaw  exhibited  a detective  camera.  The  focus  is 
regulated  by  a handle  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera  working  in 
a slot,  by  which  also  the  camera  is  held  when  exposure  is  made. 
The  plates  are  carried  in  dark  slides,  but  they  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  slide  to  the  camera.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
slide  is  placed  vertically  over  a transverse  aperture  in  the  top 
of  the  camera  ; the  bottom  of  the  slide  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the 
plate  falls  into  a groove  made  to  receive  it  at  the  back  of  the 
camera.  The  aperture  is  then  closed,  and  the  dark  slide 
removed.  After  exposure  the  dark  slide  is  again  placed  over  the 
opening  and  the  camera  reversed,  when  the  pLate  falls  back  into 
the  dark  slide. 

F.  P.  Ce.mbrano  said  he  had  recently  seen  some  [gelatino- 
bromide  prints  developed  ; the  subject  being  two  children 
against  a dark  background.  As  development  proceeded,  the  half- 
tones seemed  to  glide  into  the  shadow,  with  the  result  that  the 
heads  of  the  children  appeared  surrounded  by  a halo. 
Different  exposures  were  made  of  the  same  subject,  using  the 
same  developer,  with  the  same  result  in  each  case.  Further 
experiments  showed  that  this  curious  phenomenon  only  occurred 
when  the  half-tones  of  the  picture  were  in  contact  with  deep 
shadows.  He  promised,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  pictures  referred 
to,  and  show  them  at  a subsequent  meeting. 

P.  Everitt  exhibited  some  matt  surface  prints  showing  ex- 
cellent results.  The  paper  had  been  sensitized  with  ammonia 
nitrate  fifty  grains  to  ounce,  and  the  prints  toned  with  gold 
and  platinum. 

A Member  asked  what  kind  of  camera-stand  was  considered 
the  best. 

H.  C.  Thinks  gave  preference  to  a stand  having  sliding  legs  ; 
they  were  of  great  advantage  on  uneven  ground  ; he  had  found 
this  kind  of  stand  of  great  use  in  his  continental  tours. 

F.  A.  Bridge  advocated  the  brattice  stand  as  being  useful  in 
' travelling.  To  keep  his  stand  and  camera  steady,  if  occasion 
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required  it,  he  carried  a piece  of  string  with  him,  by  which  he 
was  able  to  hang  his  camera  case  to  the  screw  of  the  tripod 

head.  

North  Surrey  Photographic  Society. 

A .MEETING  was  held  on  May  8th,  at  the  West  Norwood  Const!  - 
tutional  Club,  G.  li.  Fludder  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  WoLFK  showed  the  new  Photographic  Exposure  Scale 
recently  invented  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Ackland.  It  consists 
of  a square  card,  having  attached  to  its  centre  three  revolving 
dials,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  actino- 
meter.  With  a knowledge  of  the  sensitometer  number  of  the 
plate  to  be  used,  and  also  of  the  actinic  value  of  the  light, 
Mr.  Ackland’s  new  scale  gives,  without  any  calculation,  the  cor- 
rect exposure  required  for  any  given  subject. 

At  the  meeting  on  May  29th  J.  Thompson  will  lecture  on 
“A  Journey  through  Cambodia,”  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

It  is  decided  to  hold  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  at  Ewell, 

on  June  2nd.  

Cajiera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  M.ay  10th,  Sir  David  Salomons  read  a paper 
describing  a simple  apparatus  for  finding  approximately  the  focal 
length  and  optical  centre  of  any  lens.  Lyonkl  Clark  occupied 
the  chair.  Discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and 
was  taken  part  in  by  C.  Beck,  the  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Lindsay 
Johnson,  who  exhibited  an  apparatus  used  for  finding  the  focal 
length  of  spectacle  lenses. 

During  the  evening  A.  Stroh,  by  special  request,  again 
exhibited  and  described  his  detective  stereoscopic  camera. 
Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  this  apparatus — Mr.  Stroh’s 
own  production — as  combining  extreme  ingenuity  and  excellent 
adjustment. 

Previous  to  the  paper,  D.  P.  Bodgkrs  exhibited  a cameia 
having  a novel  swing  arrangement. 

On  Thursday  evening.  May  24,  there  will  be  a meeting  of 

members.  

Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  customary  meeting  was  held  at  their  rooms.  Working 
Street,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.,  Alexander  Kellar,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Cecil  H.  Murrell,  C.  P.  Lee,  W.  Morgan,  and  W.  Foster  were 
elected  ordinary  members.  The  members,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Misses  Rous,  visited  Court-y-Ralla  recently,  and  the 
results — some  charming  pictures  of  this  delightful  locality — were 
duly  exhibited  and  compared. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition,  in  the  autumn,  of 
“ Photography  and  Photographic  Apparatus,”  open  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  which  medals  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  in 
amateur  and  professional  classes.  Must  encouraging  promises  of 
support  have  been  offered. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  May,  the  President  occupying  the  chair. 
Three  gentlemen  were  elected  as  ordinary  members. 

A.  N.  M’Alpine  gave  a lecture  on  photo-micrography,  which 
contained  much  that  was  interesting  to  the  large  number  of  mem- 
bers present.  The  lecturer  advanced  and  recommended  a style  of 
taking  negatives  of  microscopic  objects  different  from  that  in 
common  use,  and  to  illustrate  hismeaning  exhibited  the  apparatus 
he  employed  for  the  purpose,  which  consisted  of  a microscope 
placed  vertically,  and  over  which  was  fixed  a bellows  c<amera 
which  could  be  expanded  or  contracted  as  required,  and  kept  in 
position  by  side  screws  working  on  uprights.  No  focussing  screen 
is  used,  and  the  lecturer  maintained  that  in  addition  to  the  ease 
with  which  negatives  could  be  made,  the  results  were  equal  to 
those  obtained  by  the  common  method.  Mr.  M’Alpine  explained 
that  he  had  only  recently  taken  to  the  making  of  micro-negatives, 
and  while  he  handed  round  examples  of  what  he  had  done,  he 
did  so  more  to  show  how  easy  the  work  was  than  for  any  ex- 
cellence it  possessed. 

T.  Brebner  followed  with  further  explanation  of  the  apparatus 
made  use  of,  and  exhibited  an  arrangement  of  a kind  similar  to 
that  shown  by  Mr.  M’Alpine,  though  of  a less  finished  con- 
struction. 

J.  Forgan  also  brought  forward  a microscope  mounted  on  an 
adjustable  stand  with  the  object  of  making  negatives  of  micro- 
slides.  He  gave  some  reasons  for  holding  the  opinion  that  the 
usual  method  of  photographing  microscopic  objects  was  to  bo 
preferred  to  that  lidvocated  by  Mr.  M’Alpine,  and  quoted  some 
authorities  in  support  of  his  remarks.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  the  Society  greatly  indebted  to  the  lecturer  for  his  able 


treatment  of  the  general  subject,  which  was  one  of  ever  growing 
importance,  and  which  the  Edinburgh  Society  ought  not  to  be 
behind  in  making  acquaintance  with. 

James  M’Glashan  rea<l  a short  paper  upon  a fault  in  stripping 
films,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  an  example  of  what  he  com- 
plained. 

The  .Secretary  exhibited  a number  of  negatives  taken  on 
Mawson  and  Swan’s  photo-mechanical  plates  which  had  been 
kindly  sent  by  that  firm.  The  clearness  of  the  shadows  and  the 
density  of  the  high  lights  were  extraordinary,  and  amply  demon- 
strated that  gelatine  films  under  favourable  conditions  were 
perfectly  suited  for  mechanical  work. 


Leicester  and  Leicestershire  PHOTOCRAriiic  Society. 

A MEETING  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlor,  Old  Town  Hall,  on 
May  9 (C.  Underwood  in  the  chair),  when  one  member  was 
elected,  and  one  member  proposed  for  ballot  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  'Tucker  announced  that  the  members  of  the  Loughborough 
Photographic  Society  intended  visiting  Wingfield  JIanor,  and 
the  members  of  the  Leicester  Photographic  Society  were  invited 
to  join  them  ; an  invitation  it  was  decided  to  accept. 

'The  President  (Geo.  Bankart)  then  gave  his  promised 
demonstration  on  Development  of  alpha  Paper.  Having  some 
already  exposed  prints,  he  proceeded  to  develop  them  by  ferrous 
oxalate,  explaining,  as  he  progressed,  the  different  dodges  he  had 
found  useful,  and  which  had  assisted  him  at  arriving  at  good 
results.  The  after  process  of  fixing  and  toning  were  gone  through 
and  explained,  and  the  whole  was  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
and  found  considerable  favour  with  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  then  demonstrated  the  process  of  stripping 
a negative  for  the  purpose  of  reversing,  which  proved  a very 
useful  experience  to  the  members. 

This  being  the  last  evening  meeling  for  the  session,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  second  Wednesday  in  October. 


Birkenhead  PnoTOORArHic  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  Paul 
Lange  in  the  chair. 

H.  D.  Houghton  was  elected  a member. 

It  having  been  decided  at  the  last  meeting  to  hold  a photo- 
graphic survey  of  the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  considerable  time  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  success- 
fully. John  Hargreaves,  a member  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  had  prepared  specially  for  the  occasion  lithographed 
maps  of  the  district,  marked  off  in  as  equally  as  possible  fifteen 
different  sections,  showing  everything  of  note  in  each.  The 
names  of  some  thirty  members  having  been  handed  in  to  the 
Secretary,  the  various  sections  were  balloted  for,  two  operators 
being  allocated  to  each.  Mr.  Hargreaves,  unavoidably  absent, 
sent  a long  letter  stimulating  the  members  to  enter  on  the  work 
enthusiastically,  and  pointing  out  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  Association  when  it  was  completed  and  made 
public. 

Mr.  Lange  exhibited  his  detective  camera,  and  explained  the 
working  of  its  shutter,  which  is  a modification  of  Kershaw, 
having  a double  roll  of  cloth  with  an  aperture  in  each,  which, 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  gives  greatly  increased  rapidity. 
He  exhibited  some  examples  of  work  done  with  it  at  a local  race 
meeting,  where  the  horses,  in  jumping,  were  represented  in  mid 
air,  and  perfectly  sharp  all  over. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  and  explained  James’s  magnesium 
flash  lamp. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Association’s  competition  for  the 
best  set,  limited  to  six  exposures  and  untouched  negatives,  on 
Saturday,  June  9,  the  locality  selected  being  from  Bromborough 
Station  to  Bebington  Village. 


Sheffield  Ca.mera  Club. 

A GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  members  of  this  new  As.sociation 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  No.  8,  Fitzalan  Siiuare. 
Dr.  Morton  presided,  and  there  w’as  a good  attendance. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as 
officers  : — 

President — Dr.  Morton. 

Vice-Presidents — B.  W.  Winder  and  G.  E.  Maleham. 

Treasurer — W.  Gilley.  Jlon.  Secretary — J.  O.  Arnold. 
Committee — C.  F.  Coombe,  Q.  T.  W.  Newsholme,  E.  Howaith, 
C.  Hardy,  Charles  Yeoman,  and  J.  H.  Rawson. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  as  to  details  regarding  the 
Club,  which  has  excellent  prospects  of  success. 
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®alh  in  Slubto. 

Obanoe  Glass  Substitute. — Mr.  J.  B.  Huffman,  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  Mo.,  sends  the  following  substitute  for  orange  glass  for 
dark-room  work  ; it  is  .simple  and  easily  tried  : — 

Asphaltum  ...  ...  3 parts 

Spirits  of  turpentine  ...  ...  ...  I part 

Coating  the  glass  1,  2,  3,  or  4 times,  as  desired,  same  as  flowing 
collodion. — St.  Louis  Photoffvapher. 

Crystal  Palace  Photographic  Exhibition. — It  has  been 
decided  to  hold  another  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  during  the  spring  of  1889. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  usual 
monthly  Technical  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next. 
May  22nd,  at  8 p.m.  Open  at  seven  for  journals  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Interfering  with  a Photographic  Business:  Extraordinary 
Case. — On  Wednesd.iy  last,  Tod-Heatley  v.  Benham  came  on 
for  hearing  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  before  Justice  Kekewich. 
The  landlord  of  7 and  8,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Brompton  Road, 
and  Elliott  and  Fry,  photographers,  moved  to  restrain  Dr. 
Benham,  the  projector  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  Hospital,  from 
using  No.  6,  Gloucester  Terrace,  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  a 
nuisance.  The  case  for  the  plaintiff  w as  that  the  business  of 
the  hospital  came  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
lease,  which  forbade  the  carrying  on  of  any  noisome,  obnoxious, 
or  offensive  trade.  Mr.  Fry,  in  the  witness-box,  said  that  the 
hospital  injured  his  business  as  a photographer.  Persons  had 
come  to  his  house,  as  he  thought,  to  be  photographed,  and 
had  taken  a seat  and  inqnir^  for  the  doctor.  Moreover, 
parents  objected  to  bringing  young  girls  near  a place  where 
repulsive  diseases  were  treated.  After  the  arguments  of  Counsel, 
bis  Lordship  said  he  thought  the  hospital  introduced  the  danger 
of  infection  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  must  therefore 
grant  an  injunction.  The  operation  of  the  injunction  would  be 
suspended  for  six  months,  in  order  that  the  hospital  might  have 
time  to  arrange  its  affairs.  The  judge  seems  to  have  decided 
that  the  profession  of  a medical  man  is  a “ noisome,  obnoxious, 
or  offensive  trade.”  Perhaps  some  day  a photographic  business 
will  be  similarly  condemned  at  the  suit  of  some  neighbour 
whose  customers  object  to  the  class  of  people  visiting  the 
establishment. 

When  WILL  Fraudulent  Lens  Vendors  be  Prosecuted? — 
This  question  may  now  seriously  be  asked,  considering  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  a conviction  in  a case  quite  parallel  with  the 
existing  system  of  selling  lenses  under  false  names.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  Wednesday  evening  last  says  : — “ At  Sheffield 
to-day  an  important  case  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act 
came  before  the  stipendiary.  The  information  was  laid  by  the 
president  of  the  Sheffield  Federated  Trades  Council  against 
Messrs.  John  Baker  and  Co.,  cutlery  manufacturers,  for  having 
in  their  possession  a card  of  Gennan  nail  scissors  on  which  were 
the  words  John  Baker  and  Sons,  manufacturers,  Sheffield.  The 
stipendiary  inflicted  a fine  of  £5  and  costs.”  Perhaps,  the  opti- 
cians and  reputable  dealers  could  form  a Federated  Trade 
Council  to  deal  with  the  lens  question. 

North  London  Photoobaphio  Society. — There  will  be  an 
excursion  on  Whit  Monday  to  Taplow,  proceeding  along  the 
river  to  Maidenhead.  Trains  leave  Paddington,  Bishop's  Road, 
at  10.6.  Rendezvous  at  Bear  Hotel,  Maidenhead,  at  6 o’clock 
p.m. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. — The  annual  Students’ 
Conversazione  will  be  held  at  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury, 
on  Friday,  May  26th,  1888,  commencing  at  7 p.m.,  when  a lecture 
will  be  delivered  by  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson,  on  ” Polarization 
of  Light also  a lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  Perry, 
on  “ Magnifying  Springs.”  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the 
office  of  the  College,  or  from  W.  D.  Conning,  P.  V.  McMahon, 
Hon.  Sec.  Prices : Ladies’,  2s.  6d. ; Gentlemen’s,  3s.  6d. ; 
double,  6s. 

Derby  Photographic  Society. — The  ramble  on  Saturday  last 
was  at  Repton,  and  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  the 
members.  About  120  plates  were  exposed,  and  some  very  good 
negatives  obtained. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Bradford. — The  Brad- 
ford Observer  gives  the  following  particulars  and  list  of  prizes 
taken  : — “ Class  1. — Landscape  (full  plate  and  upwards^  : 1st 
prize,  Mr.  H.  Forsyth ; 2nd  prize,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott ; highly 
commended,  Mr.  D.  G.  Law  and  Mr.  I.  Sonnentbal.  Class  2. — 
Landscape  (half  plate  and  under  full  plate)  : 1st  priae,  Mr.  W.  H. 


Scott ; 2nd  prize,  Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace.  The  latter  gentleman 
was  also  highly  commended  for  a number  of  views.  Class  3. — 
No  exhibit.  Class  4. — Instantaneous:  1st  prize,  Mr.  M.  B. 
Wallace ; 2nd  prize,  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith ; highly  commended, 
Mr.  I.  Sonnentbal.  Class  6. — Interiors  : 1st  prize,  Mr.  H.  Scott ; 
2nd  prize,  the  Rev.  T.  Mellodey,  M.A.  Class  6. — Architectural 
Subjects  : 1st  prize,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott ; 2nd  prize,  Mr.  H.  For- 
syth. Class  7. — Portraits:  No  prizes;  highly  commended, 
Mr.  George  Roberts.  Class  8. — Genre  pictures  : No  award. 
Class  9. — Enlargoment  : 1st  prize,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott ; highly 
commended,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott  and  Mr.  George  Roberts. 
Class  10  : Mr.  H.  Forsyth  receives  a silver  medal  for  sixty 
collodio-albumen  tr-imparencies,  exhibited  in  stereoscope. 
Class  11. — Lantern  Slides:  1st  prize,  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith;  2nd 
prize,  Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace  (not  exhibited  to  the  public).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  prizes,  a silver  medal  was  offered  by  the  editor 
of  the  Amateur  Pleotographer  for  the  three  best  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  taken  by  one  competitor.  The  medal  was  finally 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Forsyth  for  Nos.  2,  6,  and  112,  “ A View  in 
Hyde  P.ark,”  “ Haddon  Hall,”  and  “ Ball  Room,  Haddon  Hall.” 
Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  May  23rd 
will  be  “ The  Hydroquinone  Developer.”  Bank  Holiday  outing 
at  Oxtend ; trains  from  Victoria  at  10.40,  London  Bridge  at 
10.44,  Lunch  at  Lympsfield. 
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French  Tyro. — 1.  Destroy  the  gelatine  by  the  addition  of  about 
its  own  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  treat  by  usual  methods. 
2.  Probably  you  use  far  too  much  of  the  colouring  material. 
Habsworth. — Perhaps  you  can  get  them  from  Paris,  through 
Marion  and  Co.,  of  22,  Soho  Square. 

J.  WiTHAM. — The  trouble  arises  from  the  use  of  certain  qualities 
of  gelatine  in  making  the  tissue,  and  is  mitigated  by  quick 
development  and  leaving  only  a short  time  in  the  cold  water.  In 
order  to  work  to  the  former  condition  you  must  very  carefully 
adjust  the  exposure.  Keeping  the  tissue  a few  days  after  sensitiz- 
ing is  sometimes  an  advantage,  and  you  bad  better  use  a stronger 
bath.  Try  to  find  and  to  eliminate  the  condition  which  makes 
your  tissue  become  insoluble  so  soon.  The  following  are  common 
causes  : — Bath  too  acid,  and  requires  tempering  with  ammonia  ; 
fumes  of  acid,  or  gas,  or  leaky  drains  in  drying  rooms ; the  use  of 
an  old  sensitising  bath  ; putting  away  the  tissue  damp.  Write 
again  if  needful. 

L.  Y.  X.-  -Brush  over  with  a warm  solution  of  one  part  of  Coignet’s 
gold  label  gelatine  in  fifteen  of  water. 

Pax. — Make  a east  in  plaster  from  the  gelatine,  and  use  this 
plaster  mould  in  making  a stereotype.  Stereotyping,  however, 
by  the  plaster  process  is  a little  troublesome,  but  you  will  find 
instructions  in  a handbook  of  stereotyping  published  at  about  6s., 
by  Wyman,  of  Great  Queon  Street.  Perhaps  if  you  take  the 
mould  to  Shariowand  Anderson,  16,  West  Street,  Soho,  London, 
they  will  cast  you  the  plate  : this  being  one  of  the  few  firms 
working  the  plaster  process. 

Platinotvpe. — The  method  you  mention  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
not  included  in  any  of  the  Patents ; but  your  best  way  will  be  to 
obtain  the  Specifications  and  carefully  road  them  for  yourself. 

W.  Lawlby. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  apparatus,  which  presents  some 
excellent  characteristics,  and  involves  a principle  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  was  first  put  into  practice  by  W.  Spink,  of  Brighton  ; 
nod  one  substantial  advantage  of  his  system  is  the  absence  of 
india-rubber  fittings  inside,  the  decay  of  these  sometimes  giving 
unexpected  trouble. 

A.  Richard. — Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  advertise 
for  someone  to  give  you  instruction.  There  are  many  capable 
persons  among  our  readers,  and  probably  some  with  leisure  and 
inclination  to  teach. 

Walter  Ca.meron. — The  pyroxyline  has  probably  so  deteriorated 
by  age  ns  to  have  become  quite  useless.  Obtain  a fresh  sample. 
F.  B. — We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  address  is,  care  of 
Mann  and  Fursmann,  Bury  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C. 
Wm.  Washam. — The  arrangement  was  made  for  the  designer  by 
Wralten  and  Wainwright,  photographic  material  dealers,  of 
Gnat  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  we  think  that  they  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  public. 

Morgan  and  Kidd. — Your  letter,  which  bears  the  Richmond  post 
mark  of  two  days  later  than  the  written  date,  is  too  late  for  this 
week,  but  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

J.  S. — 1.  There  is  no  patent  in  connection  with  the  name,  but  it 
may  be  registered ; the  process  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  quite 
an  ordinary  one.  2.  The  first  or  the  third. 

W.  Excbll. — 1.  We  compliment  you  on  your  success.  2.  The 
number  should  be  1,2(XI.  3.  Write  to  Mr.  Husband. 
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OFFENSIVE  TRADES. 

Tod-Hkatlt  anu  Elliott  and  Fry  v.  Benham. 

The  development  of  civilisation  brings  with  it  many 
complicated  and  troublesome  difficulties  and  questions, 
one  of  which  is  the  increasing  difficulty  of  avoiding  offence 
or  injury  to  one’s  neighbours,  and  the  corresponding  (or 
consequent)  necessity  for  circumspection  and  care  in  the 
conduct  of  our  mutual  affairs  and  businesses. 

How  BO  to  live  as  to  get  a livelihood  without  treading 
(metaphorically)  on  some  one’s  toes,  in  the  great  and 
seething  crowd  of  present-day  life,  is  a problem  daily 
demanmng  solution.  The  matter  must  studied  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
avoid  doing  anything  which  may  prejudice,  injure,  or  eveu 
annoy  or  offend  our  neighbour  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  neighbour  must  not  be  too  punctilious  and  sensitive — 
too  ready  to  make  complaint  and  take  offence.  In  a crowd 
there  will  be  jostling. 

Photography  is  a calling  conducted  under  difficulties, 
some  of  which,  indeed,  l:«.set  other  businesses ; but  in 
England  pre-eminently  it  has  one  foe — the  weather  ; and 
especially  after  weeks  of  rain,  or  fog,  or  a long  winter,  the 
photographer  is  eager  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity, 
and  apt  to  be  irritable  and  resentful  of  anything  which 
may  militate  against  the  full  advantage  he  would  obtain 
from  the  renewal  or  return  of  favourable  conditions. 

The  fact  of  our  calling  not  involving  the  supply  of  a 
necessary  of  life,  but  ministering  almost  entirely  to  pleasure 
merely,  makes  us  naturally  apprehensive  of  any  surround- 
ings or  concomitants  likely  to  check  or  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  customers,  sifters,  or  clients,  for  by  these  various 
names  are  the  patrons  of  the  studio  distinguished. 

(What  an  odd  thing  it  is,  by  the  way,  that  these  words, 
“ patron  and  client,”  should  bear  such  a different — in  fact, 
almost  an  opposite — signification  to  that  originally  borne. 
The  client  was  formerly  dependant  on  his  patron,  and  the 
patron  the  protector  of  the  client ; now-a-days  the  client  is 
the  patron.) 

Among  the  objects  that  impede  the  prosperity  of  the 
photographer,  and  militate  against  or  detract  from  the 
attractiveness  of  his  establishment,  and  may,  in  fact,  keep 
people  away  from  the  door,  must  be  reckoned  a “ noisome, 
noxious,  or  offensive  ” trade  or  business. 

Before,  however,  initiating  litigation  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a stop  to  such  an  interference  with  our  rights  as 
this  may  create,  and  as  a caution  not  to  be  too  sensitive  on 
the  point,  or  hasty  in  seeking  a remedy,  let  us  see  what  is 
the  position  of  the  matter  before  the  law. 

A man  may,  without  being  liable  to  an  action,  exercise 
a lawful  trade — as  that  of  a butcher,  brewer,  or  the  like — 
notwithstanding  it  is  carried  on  so  near  the  house  of  another 
as  to  be  an  annoyance  to  him,  in  rendering  his  occupation 
less  pleasant,  agreeable,  or  profitable,  provide<l  the  trade 


is  so  conducted  that  it  does  not  occasion  a nuisance 
in  law. 

There  is,  however,  a distinction  in  this  respect  between 
a trade  that  injuriously  affects  property,  and  one  that 
causes  only  a certain  amount  of  personal  discomfort. 

A leading  case  on  the  subject,  the  verdict  of  a jury  for 
the  plaintiff  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  that  of  Tipping  v.  St.  Helen’s  Smelting  Comnany.  This 
was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff’,  a landea  proprietor, 
to  recover  damages  from  the  defendants,  who  erected  and 
used  certain  smelting  works  upon  land  near,  and  caused 
large  quantities  of  noxious  gases,  vapours,  and  other 
noxious  matter  to  issue  from  the  w'orks,  and  diffuse  them- 
selves over  the  land  of  the  plaintiff,  whereby  the  vegetation 
w.os  injured,  the  cattle  rendered  unhealthy,  and  the 
plaintiff  prevented  from  having  so  beneficial  a use  of  his 
property  as  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  obnoxious  works  in  this 
case  were  erected  in  a part  of  the  country  (Ijancashire) 
where  such  works  would,  if  anywhere,  be  tolerated,  the 
property  being  largely  composed  of  mineral  manufac- 
tories. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  in  giving  judgement,  “In 
matters  of  this  description  it  appears  to  me  that  it  i.s  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  mark  the  difference  between  an 
action  brought  for  a nuisance  upon  the  ground  that  the 
alleged  nuisance  produces  material  injury  to  the  property, 
and  an  action  brought  for  a nuisance  on  the  ground  that 
the  thing  alleged  to  be  a nuisance  is  productive  of  sensible 
personal  discomfort.” 

This  case  was  decided  in  1865,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  there  has  been  a constant  stream  of  litigation 
on  the  subject. 

This  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  an  action  for  damages 
as  in  the  above  case,  or  an  application  for  an  injunction,  oi 
both,  may  be  claimed  in  the  same  action. 

The  latest  case  decided,  and  one  likely  to  interest  j)ho- 
tographers,  is  Tod-Heatly  and  Elliott  and  Fry  v.  Benham. 
This  case,  referred  to  last  week  iu  the  Photographic 
News,  was  an  action  brought  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  proprietor  of  the  .Jubilee  Hospital  from  carrying  on  the 
hospital.  The  ground  taken  by  Messrs.  Elliott  knd  Fry 
was,  that  the  hospital  being  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  throat,  eye,  skin,  &c.,  persons  were  deterred  from 
frequenting  the  studio  (which  adjoined)  by  the  contiguity 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  visits  of  patients  affected  with 
offensive,  and  it  might  be  contagious,  di.seases.  .Judgment 
was  given  for  the  plaintiffs.  The  case  was  not  decided, 
however,  on  the  ground  of  Messrs.  Elliot  and  Fry’s  specific 
complaint,  but  mainly  on  the  covenants  in  the  lease.  From 
a letter  in  the  Standard  of  May  19,  it  appears  there  is  to 
be  an  appeal,  and  the  ultimate  decision  may  be  the  other 
way.  The  .Judge  said  the  case  was  on  the  border 
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line,  and  he  would  have  called  for  a reply  had  he 
not  been  fettered  by  authority.  The  same  Judge, 
in  fact,  recently  decided  that  the  business  of  a butcher, 
though  it  comprised  a slaughter-house,  was  not  a 
noisome,  noxious,  and  offensive  trade  or  business. 
He  went  fuither  : he  decided  that  it  was  not  a business 
which  was  one  likely  to  “ be,  or  grow  to  be,  a nuisance  oi 
annoyance  ” to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  contiguous  pro- 
perty. 

[This  case  came  before  him  on  the  complaint  of  the 
ground  landlord,  who  contended  that  the  carrying  on  of 
this  business  w.is  a breach  of  the  covenants  of  the  lease, 
and  brought  an  action  for  ejectment,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
recovery  of  land,  and  injunction  on  the  ground  of  said 
breach.  The  lease  contained,  as  many  do,  covenants 
against  offensive  and  noxious  trades,  enumerating  some  of 
them.] 

In  the  case  now  under  discussion,  the  J udge,  as  before 
observed,  did  not  decide  mainly  in  consequence  of  Messrs. 
Elliot  and  Fry’s  complaint  as  to  their  business,  but  on  the 
principle  laid  down  in  Bramwell  v.  L.ang,  decided  by  the 
late  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  said,  “ In  Bramwell  v.  Lang  the 
covenant  was  almost  in  the  sjiine  language  ” (the  usual 
covenant  against  noxious  trades,  &c.,  as  in  the 
butcher’s  case),  “ and  in  substance  was  indistin- 
guishable. The  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  that 
case  granted  an  injunction,  one  of  the  grounds 
of  his  decision  being  that  a hospital  was  a business.  He 
went  further,  for  he  stated  his  own  views  in  very  plain 
terms  when  he  said,  ‘ It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some 
throat  disease.®  which  are  contagious,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
very  possible  that  a patient  in  his  first  visit  to  a hospital 
might  be  found  to  be  suffering  from  some  disease  of  an 
infectious  or  contagious  nature,  and  not  from  an  ordinary 
throat  or  chest  disease  ; and  he  accordingly  held  that  on 
the  evidence  it  was  conclusive  that  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  suffered  annoyance,  and  that  the  possible 
danger  from  infection  was  a matter  of  which  they  had  a 
right  to  complain.  The  evidence  on  these  heads  was  quite 
as  strong  in  this  case,  which  was  a case  on  a very  similar 
covenant.’  ” 

The  right  to  a remedy,  especially  if  not  sought  by  the 
landlord,  depends  on  the  degree  of  annoyance,  nui.sance, 
or  damage. 


PLATINUM  PRINTING  WITHOUT  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Whether  as  a substitute  for  the  long-established  mode  of 
printing  in  warm  tones  on  albumen  paper,  as  appears  to  be 
anticipated  by  some,  or  as  a distinct  variety  claiming  and 
occupying  an  increasing  field  of  its  own,  there  seems  to 
be  no  room  to  doubt  that  photographs  of  a nearly  pure 
black  engraving-like  tone,  and  on  paper  without  the  gloss 
to  which  we  have  become  so  much  accustomed,  are  destined 
to  occupy  a prominent  position,  not  only  as  objects  for  e.x- 
hibition  in  the  galleries,  but  as  commercial  productions. 

Evidence  of  the  growing  taste  for  pictures  of  this  cha- 
racter is  not  far  to  seek,  and,  indeed,  appreciation  of  really 
good  work  of  the  kind  has  not  been  wanting  at  any  period 
of  photographic  history.  From  thirty  to  forty  years  since, 
HennahandKent.of  Brighton — afirmwhich  has,  we  believe, 
for  many  years  ceased  to  exist — earned  a wide  reputation 
and  commanded  an  extensive  business  by  the  high-class 
character  of  the  portraits  which  they  produced  in  black  and 
white  tones  upon  a matt  surface  paper.  Other  photographers 
produced  pictures  somewhat  similar  in  character,  but  as 
the  blacks  in  salted  paper  were  generally  deficient  in  depth 
and  richness,  a considerable  amount  of  work,  of  a more  or 
less  artistic  character,  was  commonly  placed  upon  the 
photograph  before  it  was  presented  to  the  public.  This 
proceeding  necessarily  enhanced  the  cost,  and  rendereil  the 
faithfulness  of  the  photography  open  to  question.  In 
Hennah’s  proces.s  the  paper,  when  printing,  contained  some 


gold  as  well  as  silver,  and  whether  due  to  this  circumstance 
or  not,  the  prints  were  sufficiently  rich  to  require  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  artistic  labour  to  finish  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  Platinotype  process  started  a 
new  interest  in  black  tones  and  matt  surface,  and  the 
excellent  work  in  this  direction  shown  by  many  exhibitors 
for  some  ye.ars  has  helped  to  foster  a taste  for  productions 
of  this  character,  which  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
undoubted  permanency.  More  recently,  developed  prints 
on  bromide  of  silver  paper  have  achieved  some  popularity, 
and  the  results  of  this  method  and  of  the  platinotype  are 
sometimes  almost  identical  to  the  eye,  although  the  claims 
of  silver  prints  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  open  to  question.  Prints  obtained  by  deve- 
lopment on  bromide  paper  may  also  be  converted  into 
platinum  prints  by  substitution.  Details  of  the  process 
will  be  found  in  the  French  Correspondence  contributed 
by  Leon  Vidal,  and  published  in  our  columns  a few 
months  since.  An  evidence,  however,  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  pictures  having  the  engraving-like  appear- 
ance to  which  we  have  referred,  is  the  increasing  num’oer 
of  specimens  (whether  platinum  prints  or  developed 
bromide  ones,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  mere  inspection) 
which  are  placed  on  view  in  the  show-cases  and  windows 
of  photographers  of  high  standing. 

The  introduction  of  Pizzighelli’s  platinum  printing 
process  without  development — details  of  which  we  pub- 
li.shed  in  our  columns  last  autumn,  p.  724  and  729 — is,  we 
believe,  destined  to  mark  an  era  in  the  production  of  matt 
surface  printing.  Some  specimens  shown  by  .1.  B.  B. 
Wellington  at  the  last  technical  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain — to  the  report  of  which, 
on  another  page,  we  refer  our  readers — struck  us  as  being 
in  no  way  inferior  in  brightness  and  richness  to  those 
which  he  has  previously  exhibited  made  by  the  develop- 
ment process.  The  great  advantage,  however,  of  Pizzi- 
ghelli’s method  is  its  simplicity.  The  print  is  made  in 
the  printing  press  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  silver 
print  to  just  the  depth  required,  and  there  is  no  develop- 
ment. Perhaps  the  reason  why  Pizzighelli’s  process  was 
not  more  largely  adopted  in  this  country  immediately  on 
its  publication  was,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a difficulty  in 
preparing  the  sodium  ferric  oxalate  solution,  which  is  one 
of  the  essentials  of  the  process.  This  difficulty,  however, 
is  now  removed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  to  which 
we  have  referred.  This  chemical  is  now  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  at  a price  which  need  not  create  any 
difficulty.  The  preparation  of  the  paper,  Wellington 
described  as  being  very  simple  and  easy,  and  w^e  look 
forward  to  seeing  the  process  as  widely  extended  as  its 
permanency  and  beauty  of  result,  and  unrestricted  publica- 
tion by  its  author  (Capt.  Pizzighelli)  entitle  it  to  l)e. 

LAW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  J.  DEBENHAM,  SOLICITOR. 

Chapter  I.  (Continued). 

It  is  a common  error  to  suppose  that  any  agreement  is  suffi- 
ciently stamped  with  a sixpenny  stamp.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must,  if  an  agreement  for  tenancy,  be  stamped  as  a lease. 
In  short,  it  is  a lease,  i.e.  a demise  ; though  this  term  is 
not  generally  applied  where  the  period  is  for  less  than 
seven  years. 

A tenancy  limited  to  three  years  may  be  created  by 
verbal  agreement  only  ; but  this,  of  course,  is  not  desir- 
able. Anything  beyond  this  must  be  in  writing  and 
under  seal.  A tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  a term  cer- 
tain for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment, and  can  only  be  determined  by  six  months’  notice 
to  quit,  which  must  expire  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  the  tenancy,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  if  not  terminated  by  the  proper  notice,  another 
twelvemonth  is  added  to  the  term.  This  tenancy  arises 
by  implication  of  law,  where,  without  any  agreement  for 
letting,  there  has  been  occupation  and  payment  of  rent. 
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It  is  another  frequent  error  to  suppose  that  the 
landlord  is  in  general,  in  the  absence  of  stipulations  on 
the  point,  bound  to  keep  the  premises  in  habitable  repair. 
On  the  contrary,  the  obligation  is  on  the  tenant  to  keep 
the  premises  wind  and  water-tight,  and  to  do  fair  and 
tenantable  repairs  ; but  he  is  not  bound  to  replace  fixtures 
worn  out  by  time,  or  to  remedy  the  mere  wear  and  tear  of 
the  premises,  or  to  do  substantial  and  lasting  repairs.  He 
is  bound  to  pay  the  rent  during  his  term,  notwithstand- 
ing the  premises  are  burnt  down  ; and  an  agreement 
should  always  provide  against  this  liability.  The  tenant 
may  also  himself  insure  against  fire. 

The  rule  of  law  is  that  the  occupier,  and  not  the  land- 
lord, is  piima  facie  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  a 
nuisance  arising  upon  the  premises,  or  for  injury  to  other 
persons  or  contiguous  property  from  the  ruinous  or  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  premises.  An  open  or  badly  con- 
structed or  worn-out  cellar  flap,  or  dangerously  projecting 
sun-blind,  are  such  nuisances. 

Chapter  II. — Glas.s-houses  .and  Lights. 

In  many  cases  it  will  happen  that  on  taking  premises  it  is 
found  necessary  to  alter,  or  ]>erhaps  to  erect,  a glass-house 
or  studio.  This  is  sometimes  built  by  the  landlord,  and 
an  additional  rental  charged.  If  not,  it  is  desirable  to 
know  whether,  in  the  event  of  removal,  these  articles  are 
the  property  of  the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  Formerly,  a 
chattel  affixed  to  or  planted  in  the  soil  was  thereby  made 
part  of,  and  thereby  belonged  to,  the  freehold  ; but  a 
chain  of  authorities  has  settled  that  chattels  may  be 
annexed  to  the  freehold,  and  yet  remain  as  much  chattels 
after  they  are  annexed  as  before,  and  this  is  now  the 
rule  as  to  trade  fixtures  in  general.  la  connection  with 
this  point  it  should  be  noticed  that  articles  which  are  not 
actually  fixtures  are  removable  at  all  times  before  and  at 
the  determination  of  the  tenancy. 

In  considering  as  to  the  removal  of  trade  fixtures,  the 
question  is  whether  their  removal  is  in  accordance  with 
any  prevailing  practice,  is  possible  without  injury  to  the 
estate,  and  whether  they  were  in  themselves  of  a perfect 
chattel  nature  before  they  were  put  up— in  other  words, 
whether  they  may  be  removed  without  being  entirely 
demolished  or  losing  their  essential  character  or  value. 
If  they  fulfil  these  conditions,  it  is  immaterial  that  for  the 
purposes  of  removal  they  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  specifically  decided 
whether  a photographic  glasshouse  built  on  and  attached 
to  the  premises  in  the  ordinary  way  is  removable  by  the 
tenant.  We  conclude  that  it  is,  following  the  general  rule 
as  to  trade  fixtures.  Thus  a baker’s  furnace,  a dyer’s  vats, 
a soap  boiler’s  apparatus,  a colliery  steam  engine,  a 
brewer’s  coppers  are  removable.  The  leading  work  on 
landlord  and  tenant  ( Woodfall)  sums  up  the  question  thus  : 
— The  distinction  is  between  buildings  of  a permanent 
nature,  and  machinery  and  fixtures  erected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  the  latter  being  removable,  the  former  not.” 
As  between  the  photographer  and  his  landlord,  the  matter 
may  be,  should  be,  settled  by  agreement  in  the  first 
instance.  Questions  wdl,  however,  still  remain  de- 
pendent upon  the  character  of  the  chattel,  whether  it  be 
distrainable  for  rent  due  to  superior  landlord,  &c. 

If,  as  I have  supposed,  the  tenant  himself  proposes  toerect 
his  glass-house,  he  must  remember  to  observe  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Building  Acts.  In  London  he  must  obtain  the 
s.anction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  His  plans 
will  have  to  be  deposited  an ) approved  by  the  district 
surveyor  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Acts. 

Light. 

The  breath  of  life  to  a photographer  is  the  light  of  the 
sky,  and  I must  not  quit  the  subject  of  business  premises 
without  saying  something  on  this  matter. 

Light  and  air  are  in  legal  language  called  easements, 
that  is,  accessories  which  do  not  actually  belong  to  or 
form  part  of  property  conveyed,  but  which  are  essential  to 
its  due  enjoyment.  Many  may  suppose  that  when  the 


studio  or  glass-room  is  built,  the  matter  Ls  settled,  and 
that,  having  obtained  a good  light,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  and  use  of  it  free  from  interruption  or  obstruc- 
tion. This  is  an  error,  inasmuch  as  the  absolute  right  to 
enjoyment  can  only  be  acquired  by  its  use. 

A light  the  right  to  which  has  been  thus  obtained  is 
called  “ ancient.’’  The  right  to  ancient  lights — that  is, 
such  as  cannot  be  darkened  or  obstructed  without  subject- 
ing the  aggressor  to  an  action  at  law-  is  acquired  by  use 
for  twenty  years.  The  ground  upon  which  this  privilege 
ari.ses  from  user  (as  it  is  called)  is  this,  that  from  the  fact 
of  uninterrupted  usage,  a gr.ant  or  licence  is  presumed  to 
have  been  originally  given.  Twenty  years’  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  windows  looking  upon  the  land  of  another 
is  sufficient  ground  for  presuming  a grant  or  licence  to 
open  the  windows,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary ; and,  as  this  will  be  seen,  this  is  confirmed  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  regulating,  or  I may  almost  say 
governing,  this  subject  is  the  2 and  3 Will.  IV^.,  c.  71,  com- 
monly called  the  Prescription  Act,  which  is  entitled  “ An 
Act  for  Shortening  the  Time  of  Pre.scription  in  Certain 
Cases.” 

S.  3 of  this  Act  is  as  follows  ; — “ And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  when  the  access  and  use  of  light  to  and  for 
any  dwelling  house,  workshop,  or  other  building  shall 
have  been  actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full  period  of 
twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right  thereto  shall 
be  deemed  absolute  aud  indefeasible,  any  local  usage  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or 
agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by 
deed  or  writing,” 

It  is  remarked  in  the  leading  work  on  “Easements” 
(Gale)  that  no  provision  aj>pears  to  be  made  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  premises  upon  which  the  restriction  is 
to  be  imposed  having  been  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
time  in  possession  of  a tenant — for  the  ignorance  or  acqui- 
escence of  the  landlord,  or  even  for  cases  in  which  it  may 
have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  have  interfered 
at  any  time  during  the  twenty  years. 

But  I submit  this  criticism  is  somewhat  pointless.  In 
the  first  place,  most  premises  are  in  the  occupation  of  a 
tenant,  therefore  to  have  excluded  such  would  have  been 
Irrational ; secondly,  the  section  is  intended  for  the  public 
benefit. 

If  you  do  erect  your  own  studio,  you  must  therefore  take 
care  that  you  do  it  in  such  a situation  that  the  light  cannot 
be  obstructed  or  darkened  by  an  owner  of  adjoining  pro- 
perty, who  may  be  desirous  of  buildin.>'  or  extending  an 
already  existing  building  in  a manner  which  would  inter- 
fere with  you.  If,  however,  you  take  or  buy  premises 
which  possess  this  right,  and  your  “ancient  lights”  be 
obstructed,  you  have  your  remedy  by  action  at  law  or  in 
equity  (Chancery).  But  you  may  have  to  wait  until  the 
trial  before  the  remedy  is  effectual,  as  this  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  damage  you  suffer.  In  general,  however, 
substantial  damage  will  command  the  peremptory  inter- 
ference of  the  Court,  which  will  grant  an  injunction  on 
motion  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

One  or  two  cases  decided  by  the  Courts  of  Law  may 
show  the  principles  involved  in  this  matter,  and  I there- 
fore append  them. 

1.  A building  containing  ancient  lights  was  pulled  down 
and  replaced  by  another,  in  which  the  point  was  set  back, 
and  a dormer  window  converted  into  a skylight.  Held, 
that  the  right  to  the  access  of  light  was  not  lost  ; but  any 
substantial  alteration  in  the  plane  of  the  windows  destroys 
the  right  (Jessel,  M.  R.).  But  Lord  Justice  Fry  slightly 
modified  this  doctrine,  saying  that  the  right  remained 
where  any  portion  of  the  light  which  would  have  passed 
through  the  old  windows  passes  also  through  the  new. 

2.  An  ancient  light  of  the  plaintiff,  a sculptor,  had  a 
north  aspect  in  a street  31ft.  wide.  Defendant’s  buildings 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  were,  as  to  part,  exactly 
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31ft.  high  ; and,  as  to  the  other  part,  a little  less  than 
that  height.  They  claimed  to  have  a statutory  right  to 
raise  their  buildings  to  a height  which  would  subtend  an 
angle  of  45°  measured  from  a base-line  level  with  the 
centre  of  the  plaintiff’s  light.  Held,  that  the  statutory 
regulations  as  to  the  height  of  buildings  in  streets  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  limiting  the  right  by  prescription  to  ancient 
lights,  but  that  such  right  depends  upon  the  degree  and 
amount  of  obstruction  in  each  particular  case. 

3.  In  action  for  the  obstruction  of  ancient  lights,  the 
judge  directed  jury  that  they  were  to  consider  whether 
there  had  been  a sensible  diminution  of  light  so  <as  to 
make  the  plaintiff  s premises  less  available  for  the  purpose 
of  occupation  or  business  to  which  they  were  then,  or 
might  thereafter  be  made,  applicable  ; and  that  the 
damages  were  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  diminution 
of  value  of  the  premises  for  such  purposes.  Held,  a right 
direction  on  the  ground  that  the  purposes  for  which  the 
premises  had  actually  been  used  while  the  light  had  been 
enjoyed,  were  not  the  proper  measure  of  the  light. 

4.  In  order  to  acquire  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right 
to  light  under  s.  3.  of  the  Prescription  Act,  it  must  be 
shown  not  only  that  there  has  been  uninterrupted  access  of 
light  to  the  building  in  respect  of  which  the  easement  is 
cl.aimed,  but  also  that  the  light  has  reached  the  building 
by  one  and  the  same  channel  for  the  statutory  period. 
Harris  v.  De  Pinna,  33  Ch.  D.  238.  This  case  also  decided 
that  the  structure  in  question  was  not  a building  at  all 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  current  of  decision  is  rather  in  favour  of  a liberal 
construction  of  the  statute,  tending  to  facilitate  and  sup- 
port the  use  of  light. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

An  American’s  Trip  through  Switzerland  as  Illus- 
trated AT  A Lantern  Exhibition  before  the  New 
York  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — The  Boston 
Exhibition. 

“ A Trip  through  Switzerland,”  explained  by  Prof.  D.  L. 
Elmendorf,  of  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute, 
was  the  subject  of  the  lantern  entertainment  given  before 
the  Society  on  the  evening  of  April  25th,  under  the 
management  of  the  new  Lantern  Slide  Committee,  and  it 
proved  to  be  very  enjoyable  to  the  crowded  audience  which 
filled  the  limited  area  of  the  Society’s  meeting  room. 

Leaving  New  York  for  Havre,  we  see  an  excellent  view 
of  the  friends  of  the  passengers  on  the  dock  shaking  their 
handkerchiefs  and  “ good  byes.”  This  was  explained  as  a 
most  difficult  picture,  since  it  was  taken  directly  against 
the  sunlight.  Some  pictures  on  board  the  steamer,  in- 
cluding the  lady  who  held  a book  before  her  face,  but  who 
lowered  it  to  hear  the  good  story  the  Professoi  was  telling 
the  captain,  when  she  was  subsequently  unconsciously 
caught  in  the  picture,  which  also  included  an  excellent 
likeness  of  the  genial  captain,  and  a view  of  the  officers  on 
deck  taking  their  daily  observations,  next  followed,  and 
were  all  excellent.  One  or  two  views  of  ships  in  full  sail 
in  mid  ocean,  and  a deserted  wreck,  were  much  admired.  ‘ 
Arriving  at  Havre,  we  see  the  splendid  docks  and  har- 
hour,  with  the  lighthouses,  also  the  peculiar  construction  i 
of  lines  of  piliug  projecting  into  the  sea  to  break  the  force 
of  the  waves.  With  one  or  two  views  in  Rouen,  the  jour-  j 
ney  was  continued  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  Geneva. 
Here  the  special  kind  of  boats  used  were  exhibited,  the  ■ 
churches,  and  the  architecture.  A trip  around  the  lake  w;is  I 
made,  and  included  some  magnificent  views.  Prof.  Elmen- 
dorf  considered  it  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world.  I 
From  the  lake,  the  Rhone  valley  was  followed,  and  in-  • 
eluded  interesting  glimpses  of  Swiss  life.  We  saw  pictures 
of  the  best  ladies  in  town,  wearing  odd  looking  beaver ' 
hats ; a group  of  Swiss  guides,  having  their  favourite  long 
pipes  in  their  mouths';  and  a group  of  Swiss  children  caught  1 
whau  they  did  not  know  it.  Ascending  the  valley,  the  I 


j noted  Rhone  glacier  is  reached.  Here  we  observe  the  little 
I stream  of  water  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  mammoth 
glacier  which  forms  the  constant  supply  to  the  river 
Rhone. 

Excellent  views  of  the  ascent  of  the  glacier,  and  from 
! the  top  of  it  in  different  directions,  next  followed. 

I The  treacherous  nature  of  the  snow  in  covering  up  great 
crevices  through  which  guides  sometimes  fell  to  their 
death  was  explained,  and  in  descending  the  glacier  on  a 
sort  of  toboggan  slide  the  speed  attained  was  stated  as 
something  terrific.  A view  showing  the  party  ready  to 
start  on  the  downward  trip  was  capitally  done. 

Then  followed  views  along  the  Furca  Pass  to  Andermatt; 
here  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  was  reached,  and  views  showing 
the  entrance  to  the  great  tunnel  were  exhibited.  Passing 
through  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  we  come  to  Altdorf,  near 
Lake  Lucerne,  the  place  where  William  Tell  is  said  to 
have  shot  the  famous  apple  ; splendid  pictures  of  the 
Tower  and  of  Tell’s  statue  were  shown. 

Proceeding  from  Altdorf  we  pass  through  Klausen  Pass 
to  Linthal,  thence  over  into  Tyrol,  Austria,  a perfect 
heaven  for  the  camera,  as  the  Professor  expresses  it ; 
mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  churches,  and  curious  people  all 
form  a great  variety  for  the  amateur  to  select  from.  Here 
we  go  through  wonderful  ranges  of  mountains,  passing  up 
the  Kauserthal  to  the  Oetzthal  range,  over  the  Gepatch, 

I Kesselwaud,  and  Hinterer’s  glaciers  into  Sterzing. 
j Proceeding  thence  by  train  to  Salzburg,  we  catch  pretty 
I views  on  the  way,  and  take  a walk  to  Konigs  See.  Pass- 
I ing  by  Munich,  we  go  at  once  to  Lindsu,  on  Lake  Con- 
^ stance.  Here  we  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  steamer 
leaving  the  town.  The  Austrian  Custom  House  officials. 
Professor  Elmendforf  said,  were  the  most  stupid  block- 
heads he  had  come  across.  They  insisted  on  opening 
everything,  but  when  told  that  it  was  nothing  but  glass 
they  accepted  the  statement ; so  sensitive  plates  in  that 
country  are  considered  as  so  much  glass,  which  must  be 
weighed  and  paid  for  at  so  much  per  pound.  He  wished  there 
might  be  some  dynamite  box  go  off  among  them  sometime, 
that  they  might  be  scared.  In  Germany,  and  France, 
and  Switzerland,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  you  were 
an  amateur  photographer  to  succe.ssfully  get  along. 

Crossing  Lake  Constance  by  boat,  we  take  the  train  to 
Zurich,  on  Lake  Zurich,  and  a city  noted  for  its  fine 
buildings  and  beautiful  surroundings.  A fine  view  of  the 
Grossmunster  or  principal  cathedral  was  shown  ; also  of 
the  front  of  the  main  railroad  station,  of  the  first-class 
passenger  coaches  and  locomotives.  The  superintendent 
sent  for  a new  locomotive,  three  miles  away,  to  come  up 
and  be  photographed.  The  trains  travel  through  a city 
and  suburbs  at  snail  pace.  Should  any  one  jump  on, 
they  stand  a chance  of  Being  arrested  and  fined. 

A peculiar  view  was  taken  from  the  rear  end  of  a train 
looking  forwards  as  it  was  going  round  the  curve.  The 
average  speed  is  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 

From  Zurich  we  pass  on  to  Zug  on  Hake  Zug,  where 
Professor  Elmendorf  arrived  just  after  the  terrible  ava- 
lanche of  1887,  which  carried  down  buildings  and  people 
into  the  Lake  in  a second,  killing  many  hundreds.  His 
splendid  views  of  the  debris  and  results  of  tlie  disaster 
told  of  the  appalling  effect  it  must  have  had.  He  related 
one  or  two  pathetic  incidents  about  it.  Unfortunately, 
his  exposures  on  the  famous  Rigi  Mountains,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  were  spoiled.  But  other  glimpses 
of  the  fine  scenery  around  the  lake  were  shown. 

Going  now  to  Lake  Lucerne  and  Lucerne,  we  reach  a 
most  magnificent  country  abounding  in  beautiful  scenery 
and  fine  hotels.  Several  views  of  the  noted  Lion  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock  were  shown.  Yiews  of  the  Swiss 
Post  Office  carts  were  also  exhibited,  and  the  fact  that  they 
will  carry  a trunk  around  by  post  packed  with  crockery, 
which  is  never  broken,  was  explained.  It  was  far  more 
perfect  than  anything  in  America  ; you  simply  put  a 
postage  stamp  on  the  tiunk,  and  it  would  go  early  and 
s.afely  to  the  desired  destination. 
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From  Lucerne  the  trip  ended  at  Berne.  Here  was 
shown  a superb  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  city  taken 
from  one  of  the  surrounding  peaks.  Excellent  views  of  the 
famous  peaks,  over  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  near  the 
city — such  as  Jung  Frau,  Schreckhorn,  and  Wetterhorn  — 
were  shown,  also  a view  of  the  celebrated  high  clock  tower 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  has  a procession 
of  bears  come  out  and  move  around  it  when  it  strikes  the 
hour.  There  were  also  pretty  views  of  some  of  the  avenues 
and  the  fine  hotels.  The  view  of  the  great  Nydeck  Bridge 
entering  Berne,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Switzerland, 
was  very  fine,  and  loudly  applauded.  The  last  slide  shown 
was  coloured  with  twenty- seven  different  colours  ; it  re- 
presented a picture  of  a Roman  tower  near  Berne  looking 
against  a setting  sun.  The  eft'ect  on  the  screen  was  charm- 
ing, and  it  formed  a good  ending  for  such  a pleasant 
evening’s  entertainment. 

In  speaking  of  the  trip  (after  the  story  was  told  and  the 
lights  turned  up^.  Prof.  Elraendorf  remarked,  in  reply  to 
questions,  that  he  had  three  gross  of  four  by  five  plates 
made  for  him  specially  by  the  Stanley  Company,  and  out 
of  the  274  shots  he  made,  he  secured  258  good  negatives 
and  slides.  He  did  not  develop  any  of  the  plates  until  he 
returned  home,  and  then  he  used  the  Cooper  soda  and  pyro 
developer,  using  twice  the  amount  of  pyro  which  is  usually 
advised,  since  for  slide  negatives  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
the  development  along  pretty  well  to  get  density  and 
contrast  in  the  high  lights,  and  depth  and  density  in  the 
shadows.  He  developed  two  at  a time  in  one  tray.  All 
of  the  slides  were  made  by  contact  on  Carbutt’s  lantern 
slide  plates,  the  time  of  exposure  being,  from  one  to  three 
seconds,  about  a foot  away  from  an  ordinary  gas  flame, 
and  were  developed  six  or  eight  a time  in  the  hydrochinon 
developer,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Piffard,  using  it  at  its  full 
strength,  and  taking  out  each  plate  as  it  appeared  to  have 
enough  density.  If  the  plate  was  over-exposed,  the  picture 
would  have  a brown  black  colour  ; if  properly  timed,  it 
would  be  more  black.  The  developer  was  much  better 
than  the  ferrous  oxalate  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  is  the  formula  : — 


Hydrochinon 

15  grains 

Sulphite  soda  

60  grains 

Water  

. . . 1 ounce 

Soda  solution  : — 

Carbonate  of  so Ja  (crystals) 

..  30  grains 

Water 

1 ounce 

To  form  the  developer,  mix  equal  parts  of  each,  and, 
after  using,  return  to  the  bottle  to  use  over  again. 

Prof.  Elmendorf  advised  adding  also  a small  quantity 
of  a solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  which  would  cor- 
rect over-exposures.  He  carried  a light  4 by  5 novelette 
camera,  seldom  using  a tripod,  and  used  a battery  of  four 
or  flve  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  for  distant  and 
near  views.  He  believed  in  short  exposures  for  interiors. 

The  slides  were  coloured  by  aniline  dye  colours,  and 
he  generally  combined  two  complementary  colours,  one 
film  over  the  other,  to  obtain  a pai-ticular  colour.  The 
careful  and  perfect  way  in  which  the  slides  had  been 
coloured  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  showed  that 
the  Professor  was  an  adept  at  it.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  Professor  for  the  entertainment.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  the  Society  has  had  such  a thoroughly 
good  exhibition,  which  it  may  be  said  was  due  largely  to 
the  eflbrts  of  the  new  lantern  slide  committee. 

President  Garfield  announced  before  the  exhibition 
commenced  that  the  Society’s  lantern  would  be  used,  and 
that  the  lantern  slide  committee  whom  he  had  appointed 
consisted  of  the  following  members  : — F.  C.  Beach,  Chair- 
man ; Charles  Simpsc  n,  Walter  A.  Singer,  Clarence  S. 
McKune,  George  Marshall  Allen,  and  George  Boynton. 

Prof.  Elmendorf  explained  the  pictures  in  an  easy,  off- 
hand, entertaining  way.  Mr.  Beach  and  Mr.  Singer 
operated  the  lantern  satisfactorily,  snd  were  assisted  by 


Mr.  Simpson.  A few  minutes  after  ten  the  exhibition 
terminated. 

The  report  from  Boston  is  that  a fine  exhibition  is 
promised  ; the  entries  number  about  312  frames,  about 
eighty  less  than  the  New  York  Exhibition  of  last  year. 
There  is  also  over  a hundred  lantern  slides,  and  many 
transparancies  and  opals.  Prof.  II.  S.  Rowland  (of  Balti- 
more, Maryland),  and  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  (of  Whitby, 
England),  contributed,  so  it  is  said,  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  astistic  work.  A lantern  exhibition  of  short 
duration  is  to  be  given  every  evening ; there  is  also  to 
be  published  a catalogue,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
considerable  value.  The  exhibition  will  close  on  May  12th. 
The  Boston  Club  has  adopted  a special  classification  of  its 
own,  which  I am  informed  was  not  fully  approved  of  by 
the  other  participating  societies. 

The  New  York  Society  is  expecting  to  introduce,  be- 
fore long,  into  its  dark-room,  the  incandescent  electric 
light,  and  may  possibly  try  a similar  light  in  its  optical 
lantern.  The  electricity  is  to  be  taken  from  street  mains, 
so  that  all  the  trouble  of  experiment  with  battery  electricity 
will  be  avoided.  The  exposure  is  to  be  but  a trifle  more 
than  gas.  Mr.  Rockwood  has  recently  taken  11  by  14 
views  of  the  congregation  in  the  Rev.  De  Witt  Talmage’s 
large  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  by  the  magnesium  flash  light, 
which  were  pretty  fair.  Sulphite. 

New  York,  May  2nd,  1888. 


BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  REPRODUCING  MAPS, 

PLANS,  ETC. 

B V W . M . ASHMAN. 

First  Article. 

When  a large  number  of  copies  of  subjects  more  or  less 
in  black-and-white,  like  plans  and  some  other  drawings, 
are  requited,  for  military,  commercial,  or  other  purposes, 
there  are  few  methotls  of  reproduction  from  an  original  of 
greater  service  than  the  photo-lithographic  or  zincographic 
processes  so  fully  described  by  Major-General  Waterhouse 
in  the  pages  of  the  Photographic  News,  whether  hand- 
colouring be  applied  afterwards  or  not.  The  results 
arrived  at  are  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  designs  from 
which  they  are  taken,  and  either  plates  or  stones  once 
prepared  for  the  work  are  capable  of  withstanding  any 
reasonable  amount  of  wear  before  the  delicate  surface  from 
which  impressions  are  made  in  printers’  ink  shows 
deterioration  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Although  it  is 
now  possible  in  some  of  the  great  centres  of  industry  like 
London,  New  York,  and  some  Continental  cities,  to  get 
work  of  this  kind  done  at  remarkably  short  notice,  and 
upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  with  greater  economy  than  one 
could  prepare  the  printable  cliches  for  themselves,  yet  there 
are  occasional  instances  to  be  met  with  in  business  in  which 
a reproduction  of  a design,  map,  plan,  or  other  drawing, 
either  of  smaller  or  larger  dimensions,  may  be  required 
quickly,  and  where  a good  photographic  positive  in  black- 
and-white  will  answer  the  purpose  admiraoly.  Under  such 
circumstances,  silver  bromide  paper  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  use,  since  with  really  good  negatives  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  a proper  attention  to  details  of  exposure  and 
development,  with  such  modifications  of  formulae  as  may 
by  experience  or  experiment  be  deemed  advisable,  results 
of  a very  satisfactory  character  are  without  difliculty 
obtiiinable,  and  with  a celerity  which,  to  the  uninitiated, 
may  appear  quite  astonishing.  Thus  it  is  possible,  as  most 
ihotographers  are  aware,  to  produce  a negative  of  a draw- 
ing, and,  by  means  of  rapid  washing  and  drying,  have  it 
ready  for  printing  in  less  than  an  hour.  Expose  bromide 
paper  beneath  it,  develop,  fix,  wash,  and  dry  the  resulting 
print  in  a like  period,  although  the  short  time  which  could, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  devoted  to  the  process  of 
washing  would  obviously  be  insufficient  to  eradicate  the 
whole  of  the  fixing  agent  left  in  the  paper  after  fixation. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  rapidity  of  execution  when  the 
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exigencies  of  a case  require  it.  And,  it  may  be  added, 
that  as  the  exposure  of  the  paper  is  only  a question  of 
seconds  within  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  distance  of  a gas 
flame  (batswing  burner),  the  rate  at  which  duplicates  could 
be  produced  is  one  governed  principally  by  other  considera- 
tions than  that  of  exposure.  In  this  respect  platinotype 
printing  is  completely  out-distanced,  while  the  resulting 
prints  on  bromide  paper  are  in  every  way  as  suitable 
when  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  details  of  fixing, 
washing,  and  finishing. 

As  work  of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering  is  often 
asked  for,  and  very  possibly  would  be  in  much  greater 
demand  if  the  capabilities  of  the  bromide  process  in  this 
direction  were  more  universally  understood,  the  writer 
proposes  to  de.al  with  the  details  of  reproducing  a subject 
of  the  kind  referred  to  in  a manner  which  he  trusts  will 
be  sufficiently  clear  to  the  tyro  without  becoming  tedious 
to  others,  who  may  probably  employ  the  process  already 
for  the  class  of  work  named. 

When  about  to  copy  a drawing  by  means  of  the  camera, 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  the  object,  whatever  it  be, 
should  lie  flat  upon  a board  or  other  surface,  or  if  conve- 
nient, be  stretched  upon  a frame,  and  the  margins  well 
secured  thereto  by  means  of  drawing  pins  or  tacks,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  chances  of  cockling  to  a minimum.  If 
this  precaution  be  unheeded,  there  is  danger  of  inequality 
of  lighting  being  discovered  when  the  work  is  complete. 
At  any  rate,  if  not  noticed  in  the  early  stages,  it  will  even- 
tually be  a source  of  annoyance.  Even  illumination  is  a 
condition  to  be  sought  after,  and  a well-diffused  light  out 
of  doors  will,  to  those  not  in  possession  of  a studio  having 
a broad  expanse  of  light,  answer  better  than  when  light 
can  only  be  admitted  in  limited  quantity  from  an  ordinary 
window  or  small  studio  lit  from  one  side  only.  Under 
these  two  latter  circumstances  it  may  happen  that  when 
an  otherwise  correct  exposure  has  been  given,  one  side  of 
the  drawing  is  deficient  in  force. 

Let  us  suppose  this  possible  defect  has  been  provided 
against,  and  that  an  equal  distribution  of  light  pervades 
the  entire  surface  owing  to  the  plan,  drawing,  or  paper- 
sketch  being  tightly  fixed  up  in  a well  diffused  light ; the 
next  consideratioir  is  that  of  lens  and  camera  best  suited 
for  our  purpose.  These  conditions  are  mainly  perfect 
defining  power,  coupled  with  absolutely,  or  as  near  as  can 
be,  straight  lines.  For  these  reasons  it  is  better  to  select 
an  instrument  embracing  a fairly  wide  angle,  and  if  of 
tolerable  long  focus,  so  much  the  better,  so  that  the  camera 
is  not  too  close  to  the  object,  and  thereby  obstructing 
light.  Rectilinear  lenses  of  the  rapid  type  issued  by 
reputed  makers,  when  stopped  down  to  a working  aper- 
ture of  f^-g,  usually  give  jjerfect  marginal  sharpness  on 
plates  corresponding  in  linear  measurement  to  that  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens.  AVith  a diaphragm  of  such  small 
aperture,  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
best  focus  has  been  selected  ; therefore,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  insert  the  stop  in  the  lens  until  after  the  proper  focus 
has  been  adjusted.  It  is  essential  that  the  camera  should 
be  parallel  to  the  object,  properly  centred  and  level,  then 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  the  four 
corners  of  plan  or  other  drawing  to  be  copied  ought 
to  be  equal.  This  condition  may  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  and  a spirit  level  is  a useful  adjunct  for 
determining  when  the  position  of  the  camera  is  level,  for  it 
is  important  for  the  camera  to  square  with  the  drawing, 
in  order  that  the  lines  when  reproduced  shall  be  true. 

When  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  focus  may  be  arranged 
and  a plate  exposed.  This,  of  course,  must  be  regulated 
by  the  conditions  of  light,  speed  of  plate,  &c.  ; but  in  a 
good  light,  and  with  a lens  such  as  that  named,  the  sub- 
ject being  black  .and  white,  or  very  light  tints,  an  expo- 
sure of  thirty  seconds  at  this  se.oson  of  the  year  will 
probably  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  plate  of  commercial 
manufacture.  When  the  reduction  in  size  is  but  slight,  a 
few  seconds  longer  may  be  required  to  secure  a vigorous 
printing  negative,  and  per  contra,  when  reduction  in  size 


is  very  considerable,  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds  or 
even  less  may-  suffice.  Only  an  approximate  idea  of  what 
time  is  likely  to  be  necessary  can  be  given,  but  it  will 
doubtless  be  of  sufficient  service  as  a guide  to  the  in- 
experienced, in  copying  this  class  of  subject,  to  prevent 
unnecess.ary  waste  of  plates  and  valuable  time. 

The  ordinary  developer  employed  with  the  sample  of 
plates  used  answers  quite  well,  provided  it  does  not  con- 
tain an  excessive  proportion  of  alkali  to  pyrogallol,  or 
ferrous  sulphate  to  potassium  oxalate.  The  writer  gives 
preference  to  ammonia  p.yro  development,  using  about 
half  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  the  first  place,  and  when 
detail  is  all  visible  add  the  remainder,  and  continue  the 
process  until  sufficient  density  appears  upon  examination 
to  have  been  gained  to  ensure  the  negative  being  a vigorous 
one  when  fixed.  This  latter  process  needs  no  comment, 
neither  does  that  of  washing,  beyond  mentioning  that  if 
the  drying  is  to  be  accelerated  by  soaking  the  negative  in 
methylated  alcohol  to  extract  water,  much  less  washing 
will  be  needed.  Producing  the  positives  therefrom  must 
form  the  subject  of  another  article. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GUNTHER. 

Experiments  on  Intensifying — Printing  with  Aris- 
TOTYPE  Paper — Collodio-Chloride  Transfer  Paper 
— Eder’s  New  Orthochromatic  Collodion  Emulsion 
— Magnesium  Flash  Light. 

Yew  Experiments  on  Intensifi/uig  Negatives. — In  my 
previous  letter  I have  already  mentioned  that  Captain 
Himly,  of  Berlin,  has  introduced  a new  intensifier  with 
salts  of  lead,  which  proves  to  be  very  useful,  but  the  com- 
position of  which  has  not  been  published  by  the  inventor. 
Such  an  intensifier  being,  however,  a desideratum,  some 
other  investigators  have  recently  made  experiments  in  this 
direction,  and  I am  glad  to  hear  that  one  of  these,  E. 
Vogel,  junr.,  the  son  of  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel,  has  obtained 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  intensifiers  with  uranium 
and  salts  of  lead,  which  were  very  successfully  employed 
in  the  wet  collodion  process,  are  offering  great  difficulties 
in  the  case  of  gelatine  plates.  AVhilst  .acting  only  slowly 
on  the  film,  they  often  stain  the  plates,  .and  produce 
unequal  density.  According  to  Professor  Eder,  the  reason 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gelatine  film  is  hardened  by  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash  contained  in  bath  intensifiers,  so 
that  the  solutions  are  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the 
film.  Anticipating  this  being  the  ca.se,  E.  Vogel  thought 
it  a ^ood  plan  to  use  substances  by  which  the  gelatine  will 
be  dissolved — as  for  instance  the  various  acids,  formic  acid, 
acetic  acid,  citric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  &c. — and  he  soon  found 
that  a certain  quantity  of  such  an  acid  may  indeed  pre- 
vent the  hardening  of  the  gelatine  film.  So  he  obtained 
excellent  results  by  adding  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  well- 
known  intensifiers  with  prussiate  of  potash.  The  effect, 
as  he  s.ays,  was  a surprising  one.  The  following  intensifiers 
with  acetic  acid  give  within  a few  minutes  an  inten- 
sive colour,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  same  intensifier 
without  acetic  acid  proves  to  be  almost  entirely  ineffective. 
E.  Vogel  applies  the  following  mixtures  : — 

I. — Selle's  Uranium  Intensifier. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  1 : 100  water  ...  50  c.c. 
Uranium  nitrate  I : 100  water  ...  ...  50  c.c. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  10  to  12  c.c. 

The  thoroughly  washed  negative  is  placed,  wet  or  dry,  in 
this  solution  until  it  has  acquired  the  desired  density, 
when  it  is  washed  out  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  If  the 
washing  is  prolonged  too  much,  then  the  gained  density 
will  go  b.ack,  which,  however,  is  an  advantage  in  the  case 
of  an  over-intensified  negative. 

II. — Eder's  Lead  Intensifier. 

Nitrate  of  lead  4 grammes 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  6 „ 

AVater  100  c.c. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  10  to  12  „ 
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In  this  bath  the  negatives  acquire  a whitish  grey  colour. 
To  darken  them,  they  are  washed  for  a short  time,  and  may 
then  further  be  treated  in  different  ways,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  negative.  For  negatives  with  half-tones 
it  is  recommended  to  colour  the  plates  blue  by  immersing 
them  into  a bath  consisting  of  one  gramme  of  ferric 
chloride  in  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  then  to  convert  this  blue 
colour  into  a yellowish  brown  one  by  application  of 
diluted  ammonia.  To  line  negatives  a very  suitable 
colour  may  be  imparted  by  use  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium or  bichromate  of  potassium  with  ammonia,  chloride 
of  copper,  &C.  Permanganate  of  copper  colours  the  nega- 
tives dark  brown,  bichromate  of  potiissium  with  ammonia 

gives  a yellow  to  reddish  colour,  chloride  of  copper  a 
rownish-red  one.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  however, 
the  uranium  iutensifier  will  generally  be  preferred  to 
the  intensifier  with  salts  of  lead. 

Printing  icith  xinstotgpa  Paper. — As  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  so-called  “ Aristotype  Paper,”  which  is 
on  a large  scale  manufactured  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  of 
Dusseldorf,  elaborate  explanations  have  already  been  given 
in  the  Photographic  News,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
known  to  the  most  of  your  readers  that  this  is  a pui-e 
photographic  paper,  coated  with  a substratum  of  barytes, 
and  afterwards  with  chloride  of  silver  containing  just 
sufficient  gelatine  to  give  to  the  paper  the  gloss  of  the  best 
albumenized  paper.  Dr.  Liesegang,  the  ardent  scientist, 
has  spared  no  pains  and  no  money  to  render  this 
wonderful  paper  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  I strongly 
believe  that  it  is  destined  eventually  to  supersede 
the  albumenized  paper,  over  which  it  has  so  many 
advantages.  It  prints  quicker  than  albumen  paper,  and 
the  fine  details  of  the  negative  are  most  accurately  repro- 
duced upon  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  sensitive  film  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  is  prevented  from  sinking 
into  it.  Above  all,  it  gives  vigorous  prints,  even  from 
weak  negatives  from  which  no  satisfactory  print  can  be 
obtained  on  any  other  paper.  As  this  paper  is  said  to  be 
also  extensively  employed  in  England,  it  will  perhaps  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers  to  become  acquainted 
with  a new  method  of  givimr  to  the  aristotype  prints  a highly 
glossy  appearance,  as  it  is  employed  by  my  friend,  Eugen 
von  Gothard,  of  Hereny.  The  prints,  after  being 
thoroughly  washed,  are  dried,  and  the  glass  plates  upon 
which  the  prints  are  to  be  squeegeed  very  carefully 
cleaned  with  Grune’s  polishing  powder,  and  rubbed  dry 
with  Joseph  paper.  When  the  prints  are  quite  dry,  four 
to  six  of  them  are  placed  into  water  ; then  a glass  plate  is 
slightly  moistened  with  a sponge,  and  the  prints  cautiously 
laid  upon  it,  after  having  been  one  to  two  minutes  in  the 
water.  When  the  glass  plate  is  full,  a parchment  paper  is 
placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  water  pressed  out  with  an 
india-rubber  squeegee.  It  is  well  to  dry  the  prints  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dry — which 
will  require  about  two  hours — they  must  at  once  be 
stripped  oflf.  The  prints  will  peal  off  the  glass  with  the 
greatest  ease,  acquiring  a highly  glossy  surface.  If  the 
prints  are  dried  for  a longer  period  than  necessary,  then 
the  stripping  becomes  more  difficult.  By  this  method 
most  beautiful  prints  can  be  produced  on  Liesegang’s 
aristotype  paper  in  the  simplest  manner. 

Collodio-CMoridc  Transfer  Paper. — There  is  anothe^ 
paper  manufactured  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  which  proves  to  be 
very  useful  in  transferring  prints  to  glass  plates,  or  in  re- 
producing negatives.  It  consists  of  a film  of  collodio- 
chloride  upon  gummed  paper.  The  paper  is  exposed  to 
light  under  a negative  in  the  ordinary  printing-frame  till 
a very  dark  print  is  obtained.  It  is  then  laid  flat,  the 
printed  side  downward,  upon  a glass  plate  which  has  been 
moistened  with  cold  water  on  its  surface.  With  an  india- 
rubber  squeegee  the  print  is  then  pressed  into  contact  with 
the  glass  plate.  After  a minute  or  two,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  paper  becomes  loose,  it  is  simply  taken  away. 
The  film  now  adheres  to  the  glass  plate  in  an  imperfect 


manner,  therefore  a little  care  is  needed  to  keep  it  on  the 
glass.  It  is  washed  under  the  tap  by  keeping  the  film  at 
one  corner  with  the  thumb,  then  an  ordinary  gold  bath  is 
poured  over  it,  and,  a convenient  tone  having  been  reached, 
it  is  fixed  with  hypo  solution  1 : 10,  washed  thoroughly 
under  the  tap,  and  allowed  to  diy.  For  large  sizes,  it  is 
better  to  first  coat  the  glass  plate  with  solution  of  gelatine  ; 
this  prevents  the  film  from  slipping.  For  small  sizes,  many 
operators  succeed  perfectly  well  without  the  gelatine.  For 
reproducing  negatives,  no  toning  bath  is  used,  and  from 
the  obtained  diapositive  a negative  is  printed  in  the  same 
way  as  described  above. 

Professor  Eder's  Orthochromatic  Collodion  Emulsion. — I 
have  just  been  favoured  by  my  highly  esteemed  colleague, 
Dr.  Eder,  with  a paper  conteining  a description  of  his 
new  method  of  preparing  collodio-bromide  emulsion, 
which  method  he  has  now  established  at  the  new  Photo- 
graphic Teaching  and  Experimental  Institute  at  Vienna, 
being  under  his  able  direction.  This  method,  as  Professor 
Eder  says,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  throughout  certain. 
The  emulsion  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : A. — 
15  grammes  of  crystal  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved  in 
12  c.c.  of  water,  then  90  c.c.  of  alcohol  (95®)  are  added, 
and  then  mixed  with  150  c.c.  of  4 per  cent,  plain  collodion. 
B. — 15  grammes  of  pure  crystallized  bromide  of  cadmium 
are,  by  application  of  slight  heat,  dissolved  in  75  c.c.  of 
alcoholic  eosine  solution  (1-800),  and  then  150  c.c.  of  4 per 
cent,  plain  collodion  are  added.  The  bromide  solution  is 
now  in  the  dark  room  gradually  added  to  the  silver  solu- 
tion and  well  shaken,  till  of  the  bromide  solution  only 
5 to  10  c.c.  are  left ; then  the  trial  is  made  whether  the 
emulsion  still  contains  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  This 
emulsion,  namely,  will  prove  to  be  satisfactory  only  in 
cases  where  it  contains  still  a small  excess  of  silver  nitrate, 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  eosine  silver.  If  the 
bromide  be  in  excess,  then  the  much  less  sensitizing  action 
of  the  eosine  alone  would  be  predominant,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  emulsion  would  be  very  low.  To  make 
the  trial,  a few  drops  of  the  emulsion  are  poured  on  a glass 
plate,  allowed  to  settle,  and  a drop  of  a solution  of  yellow 
potassium  chromate  is  poured  over  it.  If  there  is  still  a 
great  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  an  intensively  cherry  spot 
will  be  formed  (chromate  of  silver)  ; in  this  case  a little 
more  of  the  bromide  solution  is  added,  and  then  the  trial 
repeated.  As  soon  as  but  a feeble  orange  coloured  spot 
is  formed,  the  emulsion  may  be  used.  (An  emulsion 
with  a great  excess  of  silver  gives  more  sensitive  and 
vigorous  films,  but  unclean  and  often  fogged  ones ; if, 
however,  the  excess  of  silver  i»  too  small,  the  emulsion  will 
become  insensitive,  and  the  orthochromatic  action  will  be 
reduced.  If  this  be  the  case,  1 gramme  of  silver  nitrate 
is  di.ssolved  in  a few  drops  of  water,  then  10  c.c.  of  alcohol 
are  added,  and  the  solution  is  gradually  mixed  with  the 
emulsion,  until  it  gives  a good  negative,  if  an  exposure  is 
made  for  a trial.  (Emulsions  containing  much  colouring 
matter  will  also  stand  to  more  nitrate  of  silver.)  TUe 
emulsion  can  be  used  at  once,  but  it  will  be  better  to 
employ  it  not  before  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  To  the 
glass  plate  to  be  coated  with  the  emulsion,  some  india- 
rubber  solution  is  applied  around  the  edges,  then  it  is 
collodiouized  as  usually,  allowed  to  settle,  and  then 
immersed  in  a dish  containing  well-water,  where  it 
remains  until  all  greasiness  disappeai-s.  By  this  the 
nitrates  contained  in  the  unwashed  original  emulsion  are 
elimirated.  It  will  be  best  to  expose  the  coated  plates 
while  they  are  still  wet,  as  they  will  become  less  sensitive 
after  drying.  The  exposure  will  be  about  half  as  long  as 
in  the  case  of  wet  collodion  plates,  which  are  subsequently 
to  be  developed  with  iron  oxalate.  The  most  paintings 
can  be  photographed  without  the  use  of  a yellow  screen  if 
this  emulsion  is  employed  ; dazzling  blue  may  be  subdued 
eventually  by  the  aid  of  a yellow  screen,  prepared  with 
aiu-antia  collodion.  The  exposed  plates  may  be  developed 
either  with  iron-oxalate,  or  pyro-soda,  or  pyro  ammonia; 
but  the  following  formula  serves  very  well ; — 
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A.  — Water 

Sodium  sulphite  

Potassium  oromide  ...  

Citric  acid  ...  ... 

Pjrogallic  acid... 

-of 

B.  — Ammonia  ...  ^ ' 

-.'1: 

Before  use  are  mixed- 

Water 

Pyro-solution  (A) 

Ammonia  solution  (B)... 


lOO  parts 
10  „ 

3 „ 

1 part 
2^  parts 

1 part 
6 parts 


100  c.c. 
10  C.C. 
10  c.c. 


The  picture  comes  out  very  soon,  and  will  be  developed  after 
thirty  to  fifty  seconds.  They  are  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
hypo  solution.  Should  it  happen  that  the  plates  are  fogged 
with  this  developer,  then  6 parts  of  B,  12  parts  of  A,  and 
100  parts  of  water  maybe  mixed.  It  seems  to  be  de- 
serving notice  that,  if  the  exposure  is  jirotracted  too  far, 
the  silver  deposit  of  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion  plates 
is  of  a reddish  colour.  After  fixing,  the  plates  are  washed, 
poured  over  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  cosine,  and  once  more  washed  with  water.  In- 
tensifying, though  being  very  seldom  necessary,  can  be 
done  with  silver  and  pyro  and  citric  acid.  Reducing  the 
negatives  will  be  oftener  necessary.  For  this  purpose  the 
well-known  mixture  of  hypo  solution  with  red  prussiate 
of  potash  serves  well.  The  emulsion  will  keep  eight  to 
fourteen  days,  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  fog  will  often 
make  its  appearance.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  an  emulsion 
which  keeps,  it  should  be  prepared  with  a slight  excess  of 
bromide,  to  which  the  silver  nitrate  in  excess  is  added 
only  just  before  use.  Good  results  are  also  obtained  if  the 
emulsion  is  precipitated  with  water,  washed,  dried,  dis- 
solved in  ether-alcohol,  mixed  with  colouring  matter  and 
silver  nitrate,  and  then  used*.  1'he  first  described  method 
is,  however,  simpler,  quickftryi^d'less  expensive. 

A Simple  Arrangement,  Magnesium  Flash-Light. — A 
correspondent  of  Dor  Artmthtr  Photograph,  L.  Schulthess, 
of  Zurich,  has  constructed  a simple  and  effective  arrange- 
ment for  firing  the  magnesium  powder,  dispensing  with 
the  dangerous  potassium  chlorate.  In  the  sketch  I give 


here,  A represents  a tubulated  glass  bottle,  into  which  a 
graduated  glass  tube,  B,  is  inserted.  At  the  top  of  the 
bottle  the  wide  neck  is  stoppered  with  a cork,  0,  which  is 
pierced  by  a glass  tube,  B.  To  this  glass  tube  a piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing  is  attached,  terminating  in  a pneu- 
matic ball.  The  outlet,  E,  of  the  glass  tiHje,  B,  being 
about  Tj  of  an  inch  wide,  is  directed  against  a spirit  lamp 
which  has  three  flames.  To  use  the  apparatus  the  desired 
quantity  of  the  magnesium  powder  is  phoced  into  B,  then 
the  lamp  is  lighte<],and  by  pressure  on  the  india-rubber 
ball  the  magnesium  jiowder  is  blown  through  the  glass 
tube,  E,  against  the  flame,  I.  All  of  the  powder  wnich 
jiasses  this  flame  without  ^ing  ignited  will  be  taken  up 


by  the  flames  II  and  III.  As  to  the  glass  tube,  D,  it 
should  not  be  adjusted  with  its  end  over  the  receptacle,  B, 
otherwise  the  magnesium  powder  would  be  whii  led  up  smd 
scattered  by  the  direct  air  current. 


^0hS. 

The  United  American  Photographic  Exhibition,  as  or- 
ganised by  the  Photogiaphic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  and 
the  Boston  Camera  Club,  was  opened  on  the  7th  inst.,  and 
has  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  visitors ; and  organisers 
of  exhibitions  in  Europe  may  learn  several  lessons  from  it. 


The  catalogue  is  something  more  than  a bare  list  of 
frames,  as  not  only  is  each  photograph  in  a series  lettered, 
but  against  each  are  numerous  particulars  calculated  not 
only  to  interest,  but  also  to  instruct  the  visitor.  As  an 
example  we  may  give  the  following : — “ W,  K.  Means,  Bos- 
ton Gas  Light  Co.,  Boston  Camera  Club,  283a,  Waterworks 
Reservoir,  Pittsfield,  N.  H.  Lens — Darlot  rapid  hemis- 

pherical, No.  1.  Developer — Pyro,  j)otash,  and  soda.  Plate 
— Carbutt,  B.  Print — Albumen  silver ; not  by  exhi- 

bitor.” 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  con- 
trasted with  that  of  France  in  a note  which  appeared  in 
the  first  column  of  p.  313  of  last  week’s  News  ; but  the  note 
was  made  rather  unintelligible  by  the  striking  out  of 

French  ” from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  line.  Readers 
are  requested  to  insert  the  necessary  word. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  Professor  Cohn’s  use  of  the 
magnesium  flash-light  as  a means  of  obtaining  records  in 
ophthalmic  surgery,  and  we  now  give  a sketch  of  the  appa- 
ratus he  uses. 

The  main  feature  consists  of  a benzoline  lamp,  h,  fitted 
with  an  asbestos  wick,  and  provided  with  an  arm,  f g, 
which  arm  carries  a tube,  e,  u{K>n  which  is  fitted  a small 


funnel,  t,  provided  with  a lid.  A little  magnesium  powder 
having  been  put  in  the  funnel  and  the  lid  closed,  air  U 
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forced  through  the  flame  by  pressing  the  india-rubber 
pear,  b.  A benzoline  flame  is  said  by  Professor  Cohn  to 
possess  special  advantages  over  a B unsen  or  spirit  flame. 


It  seems  that  the  English  photographers  who  practise 
the  various  photo-mechanical  processes  rather  hesitate  to 
exhibit  in  next  year’s  Paris  exhibition.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek,  the  French  being  admittedly  our  masters  in 
work  of  this  sort,  and  our  representatives  lack  the  courage 
to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  ground.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  it  is  natural  enough  ; still,  hardly  the  way  to 
promote  business,  and  we  fancy  our  Yankee  friends 
will  be  more  enterprising. 


Astronomical  photography  has  its  pleasures.  The  most 
successful  and  the  best  known  of  our  astronomical  photo- 
graphers was,  in  the  early  days  of  this  branch  of  photo- 
graphy, engaged  in  the  investigations  which  eventually 
gave  us  the  picture  of  the  Nebula  of  Orion.  He  was 
using  an  ordinary  camera  fitted  on  an  equatorial  stand, 
and  it  was  necessary,  by  means  of  the  finder,  to  keep  the 
camera  steady  on  a star,  the  eye  never  being  removed 
from  the  telescope  for  more  than  the  briefest  interval 
during  the  hour-long  exposure.  On  one  occasion,  the 
tired  astronomer,  after  the  end  of  the  hour,  reached  out 
his  hand  to  replace  the  cap  of  the  camera,  when  he  found 
the  operation  needless,  the  cap  never  having  been 
removed.  Under  these  circumstances  there  were  only  two 
things  to  be  done — to  go  straight,  and  speechless,  to  bed, 
or  to  set  to  work  and  repeat  the  exixeure.  Of  course  Mr. 
Common  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  earned  the 
workman’s  best  reward — the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
something. 

Some  of  the  fashionable  photographers  were  very  busy 
last  week  photographing  the  ladies  presented  at  Court 
In  many  instances  they  went  to  be  photographed, 
after  the  ceremony,  and  a contemporary  remarks  that 
“some  of  the  ladies  looked  very  tired.”  It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  photographs  will  be  anything  more  than  a 
memento  of  the  occasion,  as  for  them  to  be  flattering,  or 
even  pleasing  portraits,  is  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
arrangements  made  for  leaving  Buckingham  Palace 
“ some  one  had  blundered,”  and  the  unfortunate  ladies 
and  their  chaperons  had  in  many  cases  to  wait  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  their  carriages.  What  a prepara- 
tion for  having  one’s  portrait  taken  ! First  the  worry 
and  nervousness,  and  the  anxiety  about  dress;  next 
the  crush  in  the  ante-room,  and  the  possible  loss  of  a 
feather,  or  the  risk  of  a torn  dress  ; then  the  awful  cere- 
mony itself,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  curtsey  was 
not  as  graceful  as  it  might  have  been ; and,  lastly,  the 
waiting,  tired  and  hungry,  for  the  carriage.  In  what  a 
terribly  limp  and  jaded  condition  some  of  these  unfortu- 
nate ladies  must  have  reached  the  photographer’s  ! 


The  complaint  as  to  an  annoying  neighbour  is  not  alw  ays 
on  the  side  of  the  photographer,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Elliot  and  Fry  last  week.  Some  time  ago  the  owner  of  a 


house  with  a studio  attached,  let  the  latter  and  a couple  of 
rooms  for  a period  of  six  months  to  a photographer. 
When  the  latter  had  possession  and  commenced  to  work, 
the  landlord  discovered  that  the  chief  trade  was  done  on 
Sunday.  As  the  landlord  had  no  Sabbatarian  views,  and 
did  not  live  on  the  premises,  he  did  not  care  very  much, 
but  the  neighbours  did.  There  is  no  one  so  intensely 
respectable  as  the  suburban  resident,  and  the  holy  horror 
of  the  good  people  who  lived  in  villas  may  be  imagined  at 
the  glaring  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Moved  by 
their  expostulations,  the  landlord  remonstrated  with  the 
tenant,  but  was  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  agreement  about  not  opening  on  Sunday, 
in  addition  to  which,  if  he  did  not  work  on  Sunday,  he 
could  not  pay  his  rent,  for  his  takings  on  that  day  were 
as  much  as  those  for  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  Nothing 
could  be  done  save  an  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Charles  II. 
of  pious  memory.  However,  no  one  cared  to  bike  action, 
and  so  the  photogapher  remained  his  six  months,  and  then, 
to  the  relief  of  the  neighbours,  gave  up  possession,  and 
sought  another  neighbourhood. 


“ You  have  done  well  this  Bank  Holiday,  of  course,” 
an  itinerant  photographer  on  one  of  the  commons  near 
London  was  asked  on  Monday.  “ No,  1 havn’t,”  was  the 
reply  ; “ it’s  a good  deal  too  fine  for  me.”  “ Too  fine  ! what 
do  you  mean  ? I should  have  thought  the  weather  was 
j ust  right  for  photography.”  Oh,  it’s  all  right  one  way, 
but  not  another.  You  see,  holiday  people  with  a little 
money  have  gone  right  away,  and  the  fine  day’s  tempted 
’em.  Now  when  it’s  dull,  they  just  wander  about  and  not 
far  from  where  they  live,  and  if  they’ve  nothing  better  to  do 
they  patronise  me  and  p’raps  the  public  house.” 


f at^nt  Intillignia. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

7039.  JoSEru  Fhancois  Fetter,  7,  Westminster  Chambers,  for 
“ An  apparatus  for  enlarging  photographic  negatives.” — May 

nth,  1888. 

7067.  A FohrmaNiV,  Bridge  Street,  Manchester,  for  “ Circula- 
ting stereoscopic  panorama.” — [Complete  Specification.] — 
May  12th,  1888. 

7070.  JosEi’U  Day,  Scout  Hill  View,  Dewsbury,  for  “An  im- 
proved .stereoscope  and  method  of  lighting  the  same.” — May 
12th,  1888. 

7176.  William  Phillips  Thompson,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool, 
for  “ Improvements  in  combined  diaphragms  and  shutters 
for  photographic  and  other  lenses.” — {Edicard  Bausch,  United 
States.”)— [Complete  Specification.] — May  15th,  1888. 

7212.  Joseph  Fk.vncois  Fetter,  7,  Westminster  Chambers, 
London,  for  “ An  apparatus  for  showing  exactly  the  position 
in  the  camera  of  the  object  that  is  to  be  photographed.” — May 
15th,  1888. 

7,348.  W.  C.  Hughes,  Brewster  House,  Mortimer  Road, 
Kingsland,  London,  N.,  for  “ Improvements  in  magic  lanterns 
for  enlarging  or  otherwise,  and  in  apmratus  used  in  connection 
therewith. — [Complete  Specification.] — May  17th,  1888. 

Application  for  Amendment. 

In  the  matter  of  an  application  by  Frederick  Barr,  of  28, 
Clarendon  Road,  Walthamstow,  for  Letters  Patent  for  the 
invention  of  “Improvements  in  camera  stands,  dated  the 
20th  January,  1888.  No.  907. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  above-named  Frederick  Barr 

has  applied,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Patents,  &c.,  Act,  1883, 
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for  leave  to  amend  the  above-mentioned  application  for  a patent 
by  insertinf;  therein  the  name  of  Thomas  Parsons  Watson,  of 
313,  High  Holborn,  London,  Optician,  and  constituting  him  an 
applicant  for  the  said  Letters  Patent  jointly  with  the  said 
Frederick  Barr. 

Any  person  or  persons  intending  to  oppose  the  said  application 
for  amendment  must  leave  notice  of  objection  thereto  (on  Form 
G),  at  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C.,  within  one  calendar  month  frhm  the  date 
hereof. — Dated  this  19th  day  of  May,  1888. 

H.  Header  Lack,  Comptroller-General. 

Patent  on  which  the  Tenth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

2,084  of  1878.  A.  Davis.  {Hoffman.) — Tripod  heads. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee. 

2,981  of  1884.  W.  B.  Wcodbury. — Producing  printing  blocks 
by  photography. 

Specifications  Published. 

5903.  Tho.mas  Rudolph  Dallmeyer,  of  19,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Optician,  and  Francis  Beau- 
champ, of  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, Engineer,  for  “ Improvements  in  what  are  known  as 
instantaneous  photographic  shutters.” — Dated  22nd  April, 
1887. 

A shutter  founded  on  the  iris  diaphragm.  The  full  Specifica- 
tion will  appear  next  week. 

3259.  John  Place,  of  Bull  Street,  Birmingham,  in  the  County 
of  Warwick,  Optician,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
shutters.” — Dated  3rd  March,  1888. 

An  arrangement  somewhat  sicailar  to  the  early  Dallmeyer 
shutter,  or  the  Noton  shutter,  but  operated  by  cords. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

378,426.  Edward  N.  Bliss  and  James  F.  Middleton,  Newark, 
N.J.,  ‘‘ Automatic  electric  photographing  apparatus.” — Filed 
April  13,  1887.  Serial  No.  234,614.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  a camera,  a shaft,  carrying  at  each  end  a drum, 
one  of  which  drums  is  adapted  to  hold  sensitive  plates,  and  the 
other  adapted  to  hold  the  same  plates  after  they  have  been  ex- 
posed, the  drums  being  tight  on  the  shaft  and  turning  with  it, 
as  described. 

2.  In  a camera,  a shaft,  carrying  at  each  end  a drum,  one  of 
which  is  adapted  to  hold  sensitive  plates,  and  the  other  adapted 


to  hold  the  same  plates  after  they  have  been  exposed,  the  drums 
being  tight  on  the  shaft  and  turning  with  it,  in  combination 
with  a motor  for  moving  the  shaft,  as  described. 

3.  In  a camera,  a shaft,  carrying  at  each  end  a drum,  one  of 
which  is  adapted  to  hold  sensitive  plates,  and  the  other  adapted 
to  hold  the  same  plates  after  they  have  been  exposed,  the  drums 
being  tight  on  the  shaft  and  turning  with  it,  in  combination 
with  a motor  for  moving  the  shaft  located  within  the  camera,  as 
set  forth. 

4.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a permanent  shaft 
having  connections  with  a suitable  motor,  of  a removable  shaft 


having  clutches  for  attachment  to  the  permanent  shaft,  the  said 
removable  shaft  forming  the  support  for  a plate-holder  or  reser- 
voir, as  set  forth. 

6.  A camera  consisting  of  two  drums,  one  of  which  is  adapted 
to  revolve  above  the  other,  each  provided  with  receptacles  for 
sensitive  plates,  a chamber  between  the  said  drums,  and  a holding 
or  retaining  device  within  the  said  chamber,  the  chamber  being 
provided  with  the  usual  opening  for  the  exposure  of  a plate,  and 
the  said  opening  being  covered  by  a shutter,  as  set  forth, 

6.  A camera  consisting  of  two  drums  and  a chamber  between 
the  same,  both  drums  being  connected  with  a common  shaft,  and 
each  having  receptacles  for  sensitive  plates,  the  upper  drum 
having  a slot  in  its  lower  cover  or  cap,  and  the  lower  drum 
having  a corresponding  slot  in  its  upper  cover,  the  said  slots 
registering  at  their  edges  with  vertical  slots  in  the  chamber,  as 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

7.  A camera  consisting  of  two  drums,  and  a chamber  between 
the  same,  both  drums  being  connected  with  a common  shaft,  and 
each  having  receptacles  for  sensitive  plates,  the  upper  drum 
having  a slot  in  its  lower  cover  or  cap,  and  the  lower  drum  having 
a corresponding  slot  in  its  upper  cover,  the  said  slots  registering 
at  their  edges  with  vertical  slots  in  the  chamber,  a retaining  de- 
vice within  the  said  chamber,  the  chamber  being  provided  with 
the  usual  opening  for  the  exposure  of  a plate,  and  the  said  opening 
being  covered  by  a shutter,  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

8.  The  combination,  with  a drum  having  receptacles  for  sensi- 
tive plates,  of  retaining  devices  for  the  said  plates,  a motor  for 
rotating  the  drum,  and  releasing  devices  brought  into  operation 
by  the  rotation  of  the  drum  for  dropping  the  plates  successively, 
as  set  forth. 

9.  In  a camera,  a sectional  shaft  provided  with  clutches  for 
making  proper  joints,  two  of  the  sections  supporting  plate 
holders  or  reservoirs,  and  being  detachable  and  removable,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

10.  In  a camera  having  hinged  or  removable  top  and  bottom, 
the  combination,  with  the  said  top  and  bottom,  of  pintles 
attached  thereto  or  formed  thereon,  and  a sectional  shaft,  for 
which  the  said  pintles  form  the  bearings  when  the  top  and 
bottom  are  in  place. 

11.  In  a camera  having  hinged  or  removable  top  and  bottom, 
the  combination,  with  the  said  top  and  bottom,  of  pintles 
attached  thereto  or  formed  thereon,  and  a sectional  shaft,  for 
which  the  said  pintles  form  the  bearings  when  the  top  and  bot- 
tom are  in  place,  the  said  shaft  being  provided  with  clutches  for 
making  proper  joints,  two  of  the  sections  supporting  plate- 
reservoirs  and  being  detachable  and  removable,  for  the  purpose 
set  forth. 

12.  The  combination,  with  a drum  having  receptacles  for  hold- 
ing sensitive  plates,  and  a motor  for  rotating  the  said  drum,  of  a 
cap  covering  the  bottom  thereof,  the  said  cap  being  stationary, 
and  being  provided  with  a slot  through  which  the  plates  are 
adapted  to  fall  successively  as  the  drum  is  rotated. 

13.  The  combination,  with  a rotating  drum  having  receptacles 
for  holding  sensitive  plates,  of  a cap  covering  the  bottom  thereof, 
the  said  cap  being  stationary,  and  being  provided  with  a slot 
through  which  the  plates  are  adapted  to  fall  successively,  as 
described. 

14.  The  combination,  with  a rotating  drum  having  receptacles 
for  holding  sensitive  plates,  of  a stationary  cap  covering  one  end 
thereof,  the  said  drum  and  cap  being  provided  with  interlocking 
devices,  whereby  the  removal  of  the  drum  also  causes  the 
removal  of  the  cap,  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

16.  The  combination,  with  a rotating  drum  having  receptacles 
for  holding  sensitive  plates,  of  a stationary  cap  covering  one  end 
thereof,  the  said  drum  being  provided  with  a horizontal  flange 
which  slides  upon  rollers  attached  to  the  cap,  substantially  as  set 
forth,  whereby  the  drum  can  be  rotated  freely  while  the  cap 
remains  stationary. 

16.  The  combination,  with  a rotating  drum  having  receptacles 
for  holding  sensitive  plates,  of  a stationary  cap  covering  one  end 
thereof,  a slot  in  the  said  cap,  and  a slide  adapted  to  cover  said 
slot,  the  drum,  cap,  and  slide  being  secured  together,  whereby 
the  drum  can  be  removed  without  exposing  the  sensitive  plates. 

17.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a shaft  supporting  a 
drum  which  is  provided  with  receptacles  for  holding  sensitive 
plates,  of  a slide  covering  a slot  in  one  end  of  the  said  drum, 
the  said  slide  being  swivelled  to  the  shaft,  and  having  a detach- 
able handle,  which  extends  through  one  wall  of  the  camera  in  a 
manner  to  be  operated  from  the  outside  thereof. 

18.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a plate-holder  or  reser- 
voir, of  a number  of  folding  brackets  attached  to  the  waUa  of  the 
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camera,  the  said  brackets  being  connected  with  each  other  and 
with  a lever  extending  through  one  wall  by  bell  cranks  and  rods, 
substantially  as  described. 

19.  A shutter  for  photographic  cameras,  consisting  of  a pair 
of  screens  mounted  on  arms  adjustably  secured  to  a shaft,  where- 
by the  shutter  may  be  worked  alternately  from  one  side  to  the 
other  without  resetting. 

20.  The  combination,  with  a piir  of  shutter-arms  adjustable 
upon  a shaft,  of  a fixed  arm  with  which  the  shutter-arms  have 
connection. 

21.  The  combination,  with  a pair  of  shutter-arms  adjustable 
upon  a shaft  of  a slotted  fixed  arm,  a pin  moving  in  a slot  therein, 
and  a pair  of  links  connecting  said  pin  with  the  shutter-arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  time  t>f  exposure. 

22.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a shutter  having  ad- 
justable arms  and  a motor  fcr  operating  the  said  shutter,  of 
adjustable  detents  for  limiting  its  motion  in  either  direction. 

23.  The  combination,  with  the  commutators  K R'  R-,  of  an 
electric  generator  and  circuits  and  connections,  as  described,  in- 
cluding a circuit-closer  and  electro  magnets,  whereby,  as  a result 
of  the  operation  of  the  circuit -closer,  the  camera-shutter  will  be 
reversed,  the  plate  dropped,  the  drum  released,  rotated,  and 
locked,  and  a new  plate  inserted  in  place  of  the  old,  the  said 
operated  parts  being  located  within  a camera -box. 

24.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a shutter,  of  an  electro- 
magnetic motor  for  operating  the  same,  a commutator  in  the 
circuit  of  the  said  motor,  and  elecro-magnetic  devices  operated 
by  the  closure  of  the  motor-circuit  for  reversing  the  commutator 
connections,  whereby  repeated  closures  of  the  motor-circuit  will 
actuate  the  shutter  in  opposite  directions  without  resetting. 

26.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a shutter,  a plate- 
supporter,  a plate-holder  or  reservoir,  and  a detent  for  the  said 
plate-holder,  of  electro-magnetic  devicesand  circuits  and  connec- 
tions, substantially  such  as  described,  whereby  a single  closure 
of  the  circuit  will  operate  the  shutter,  remove  and  restore  the 
plate-supporter,  release  the  plate -reservoir  and  rotate  the  same 
for  the  dropping  of  a new  plate,  and  restore  the  detent. 

26.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a drum  having  recep- 
tacles for  holding  sensitive  plates  and  a shaft  on  which  said  drum 
is  mounted,  of  an  electro-magnetic  motor  operatively  connected 
with  the  said  shaft,  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.” 

27.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  plate-supporting  arms 
or  levers  centrally  pivoted,  of  pins  projecting  from  said  arms  or 
levers  into  an  opening  of  substantially  triangular  shape  in  arma- 
ture rod  or  bar,  whereby,  on  the  operation  of  the  magnet  con- 
nected with  the  armature  of  the  said  lever,  the  outer  ends  of 
the  said  plate -supporting  arms  or  levers  will  be  spread  apart 
and  release  the  plate,  as  set  forward. 

28.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  an  electric  generator, 
a motor  in  the  circuit  thereof,  and  a shutter  operated  by  the 
said  motor,  of  detents  for  the  said  shutter  forming  the  terminals 
of  a second  circuit,  the  said  second  circuit  being  operatively  con- 
nected with  devices  for  releasing  a sensitive  plate,  whereby  the 
shutter  is  first  reversed  to  expose  the  plate,  and  the  plate  is 
afterward  dropped. 

29.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  an  electric  generator, 
a magnet  in  the  circuit  thereof,  and  plate-sjpporting  arms  or 
levers  which  are  operated  to  release  the  plate  when  the  magnet 
is  energised,  of  a circuit-closer  brought  into  operation  by  the 
release  of  a plate  for  closing  another  circuit  through  a magnet 
which  operates  a detent  for  the  plate  holder  or  reservoir. 

30.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a battery,  a magnet 
in  the  circuit  thereof,  and  a detent  for  the  plate-holding  drum 
or  reservoir  operated  by  the  said  magnet,  of  a circuit-closer 
brought  into  operation  by  the  action  of  the  said  magnet,  the 
said  circuit-closer  serving  to  close  another  electric  circuit 
through  a magnet  which  operates  the  drum  or  reservoir. 

31.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a drum  having  recep- 
tacles for  holding  sensitive  plates,  of  a Series  of  holes  formed  in 
the  wall  or  casing  of  the  said  drum,  a spring-bolt  adapted  to 
enter  any  one  of  the  said  holes,  and  an  electro-magnet  for  ope- 
rating the  said  bolt,  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

32.  The  combination,  with  a rotating  drum  having  receptacles 
for  holding  sensitive  plates,  of  a stationary  cap  covering  the 
bottom  thereof,  a rib  extending  centrally  along  the  said  cap, 
and  a series  of  rods  each  provided  with  a flange  which  extends 
along  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  said  receptacles,  and  supports  a 
sensitive  plate,  the  said  rib  and  cap  being  cut  away  to  form  a 
slot,  through  which  the  said  plates  are  jdapted  to  fall  succes- 
sively as  the  drum  is  rotated. 

38.  The  combination,  with  a ratchet  mounted  upon  a shaft 


which  forms  part  of  a battery-circuit,  and  an  armature  also 
forming  part  of  a circuit  of  the  same  battery,  of  an  isolated 
pawl  for  operating  the  said  ratchet,  the  said  pawl  being  attached 
to  the  said  armature,  and  the  said  shaft  carrying  a series  of 
commutators  connected  up  in  circuit  with  photographic  appa- 
ratus, substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

34.  The  combination  with  a rotating  drum  having  receptacles 
for  holding  sensitive  plates,  with  a battery  and  a primary-circuit 
closer  in  circuit  therewith,  of  secondary-circuit  closers  controlling 
branch  circuits  and  operated  electro-magnetically  by  the  actua- 
tion of  the  first-named  circuit-closer,  the  said  branch  circuits 
having  a return -connection  between  the  primary-circuit  closer 
and  the  battery,  whereby  the  circuits  controlled  by  the  said 
secondary-circuit  closers  will  be  operated,  even  though  the  first 
circuit -closer  should  be  released  before  their  operation  is  accom- 
plished. 

35.  In  a camera,  the  combination,  with  a drum  having  recep- 
tacles for  holding  sensitive  plates,  a series  of  holes  formed  in  the 
wall  or  casing  of  the  said  drum,  and  an  electro-magnetically- 
operated  spring-bolt  adapted  to  enter  any  one  of  the  holes,  of  a 
spring  on  the  said  bolt,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
second  spring  when  the  bolt  is  drawn,  the  two  springs  forming 
the  terminals  of  a circuit  which  includes  an  electro-magnetic 
motor  for  operating  the  said  drum,  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

36.  The  combination  with  a conducting-frame  within  which  a 
sensitive  plate  is  adapted  to  slide,  of  a spring  pin  or  bolt  actuated 
by  the  said  plate  when  in  place,  and  a spring  pressing  against  the 
said  pin,  the  said  spring  and  frame  constituting  the  terminals  of 
an  electric  circuit  which  includes  an  electro -magnet  for  releasing 
a plate-holder,  whereby  as  soon  as  a plate  is  dropped  the  plate- 
holder  is  released  and  made  ready  to  be  mov^  forward  for 
supplying  a new  plate  in  place  of  the  old. 

379,314. — Willis  G.  C.  Ki.mball,  Concord,  N.H.,  “ Photograph 

burnisher.” — Filed  Sept,  lotli^  1887.  Serial  No.  249,772. 

(No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photo-burnisher,  the  combination,  with  the 
feed-roll,  of  a hollow  adjustable  internally-heated  burnishing- 
roll  of  larger  diameter  than  said  feed-roll,  the  former  located 


above  the  latter,  gearing  whereby  their  complete  revolutions  are 
made  in  unison,  and  suitable  standards  and  bearings,  arranged 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  In  a photo- burnisher,  a feed-roll  mounted  in  stationary 
bearings,  a bumishing-roll  mounted  in  adjustable  bearings,  one 
of  said  rolls  being  of  larger  diameter  than  the  other,  gearing 
whereby  their  complete  revolutions  aie  made  in  unison, 
mechanism  comprising  a revolving  shaft,  and  cams  or  eccentrics 
for  adjusting  said  bumishing-roll  in  a plane  parallel  with  the 
feed-roll,  and  suitable  standards  and  bearings,  all  substantially 
for  the  purpose  described. 

3.  In  a photo-burnisher,  the  combination  of  a feed-roll,  a 
hollow  burnishing-roll  of  larger  diameter  than  said  feed-roll, 
gearing  by  which  said  rolls  revolve  equal  one  with  the  other, 
mechanism  comprising  a shaft  and  eccentrics  for  adjusting  said 
burnishing-roll  in  a plane  parallel  with  the  feed-roll,  an  operat- 
ing-crank, and  suitable  supporting  standards,  all  substantially 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 
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4.  The  combinatiou  of  a feed  roll,  a hollow  internally-heated 
vertically  adjustable  burnishing  roll  of  larger  diameter  than 
said  feed  roll,  gears  for  revolving  said  rolls  equal  one  with  the 
other,  mechanism  for  adjusting  said  burnishing- roll  in  a plane 
parallel  with  said  feed-roll,  an  operating-crank,  and  suitable  sup- 
porting-standards, all  constructed  and  operating  substantially 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

379,343.  John  E.  Thornton,  Manchester,  County  of  Lan- 
caster, England,  for  “ Photographic  camera.” — Filed  July 
16th,  1887.  Serial  No.  244,547-  (No  model.)  Patented  in 
England  Feb.  24th,  1886,  No.  2,670. 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  camera, 
herein  described,  of  the  angular  sliding  plates,  fork,  and 
struts,  and  flat  springs,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

2.  In  the  extension-frame  of  a photographic  camera,  the  rack 
or  racks,  with  teeth  formed  on  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  and 
in  combination  therewith  the  bottom  pinion  and  the  exten- 
sion-pinion, actuating  the  angular  side  sliding-plates, 
carrying  fork,  stretchers,  and  front  board,  substantially  as 
described. 

379,377.  William  J.  M.  Dobson,  Brooklyn,  N. Y.,  for  “ Photo- 
grapher’s kit.” — Filed  Feb.  16th,  1887.  Serial  No.  227,652. 
(No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a kit  for  photographers’  use,  the  pair  of  central 
cross-bars  and  a set  of  clamps  adapted  to  serve  in  an 
ordinary  plate-holder,  substantially  as  herein  specified. 

2.  In  a kit  for  use  in  the  photographic  dry  plate  holder,  a set 
of  two  or  more  adjustable  clamps,  each  having  a 
clutching  arm  or  hook  and  adjusting  point  in  com- 
bination with  cross-strips  engaged  with  the  plate-holder, 
all  arranged  for  joint  operation,  substantially  as  and  for  the  pur- 
poses described. 

379,522.  George  M.  1’orteus  and  Frederick  S.  Miller, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  “Photograph-exhibitor.” — Filed  Jan.  23, 
1888.  Serial  No.  261,687.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  As  an  improvement  in  photographic  exhibitors, 
the  tilting  case  A,  pivotally  mounted  upon  a supporting-stand, 
and  provided  with  a hinged  lid  which  can  be  opened  and  thrown 
back  out  of  the  way  when  the  box  is  tilted  to  bring  its  top  to  a 
side  position,  and  a set  of  photograph-holders,  and  mechanism, 
substantially  as  set  forth,  for  supporting  and  operating  the 
same,  contained  within  the  case  and  arranged,  whereby  when  the 


top  of  the  box  is  brought  to  one  side  and  opened  the  photo- 
graphs can  be  successively  projected  out  from  the  box  for  inspec- 
tion, substantially  in  the  manner  described,  said  members  being 
all  combined  and  organised  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose 
specified. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  tilting  case  A,  provided  with  a 
flat  hinged  lid  B,  for  opening  and  clo.sing  the  top  of  the  case,  I 
the  set  of  photograph-holders,  and  mechanism,  substantially  as  j 
described,  for  operating  the  same,  contained  within  the  box,  a 
locking  device  for  temporarily  holding  the  box  at  the  required 
angle,  and  the  stand  C,  having  arms  c c',  whereon  the  box, 
pivotally  supported  to  tilt  about  a horizontal  axis,  all  con- 
structed and  arranged  substantially  as  shown  and  described, 
and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

379,964.  William  H.  Lewis,  Brooklyn,  assignor  to  E.  and  H.  T. 
Anthony  & Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  “ Photographic 
apparatus.” — Filed  October  14,  1887.  Serial  No.  262,342. 
(No  model.) 


Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  in  a bellows-supporter,  of  an 
upper  and  a lower  supporting-piece,  united  by  extensible  con- 
necting devices,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  combinatiou,  in  a bellows-supporter,  of  an  upper  and 
a lower  supporting-piece,  united  by  extensible  pivoted  strips,  the 
ends  whereby  are  geared  into  each  other,  as  and  for  the  purposes 
set  forth. 

3.  The  combination,  in  a bellows-supporter,  of  an  upper  and 
lower  supporting -piece,  united  by  extensible  connecting-strips, 
and  a set-screw,  whereby  friction  may  be  .applied  to  the  movable 
parts,  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

4.  The  combination,  in  a bellows-supporter,  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  supporting-piece,  united  by  extensible  connecting  devices, 
and  slotted  plates  on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  supporting- 
piece,  which  engage  with  corresponding  devices  on  the  frame  of 
the  apparatus,  whereby  the  supporter  will  be  held  firmly  in  place 
as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

6.  The  combination,  in  a photographic  camera,  of  a spring- 
controlled  ground-glass  plate  and  double  supports  for  the  plate, 
against  which  it  is  held  by  spring  action,  whereby  the  plate  will 
be  supported  and  held  in  two  positions,  one  of  them  coincident 
with  the  plate  on  which  the  picture  is  te  be  taken,  and  the  other 
sufficiently  rearward  thereof  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  the  plate- 
holder,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

6.  The  combination,  in  a photographic  camera,  of  a spring- 
controlled  ground-glass  plate  and  double  supports  for  the  plate, 
against  which  it  is  supported  and  held  by  spring  action. 


whereby  the  plate  will  be  supported  in  two  positions,  one  of  them 
coincident  with  the  plate  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  taken,  and 
the  other  sufficiently  rearward  thereof  to  allow  of  the  insertion 
of  the  plate-holder,  the  parts  being  constructed  and  arranged  in 
such  a manner  that  upon  the  release  of  the  ground-glass  plate 
from  its  said  rearward  resting-place  it  will  be  pressed  against  the 
plate -holder  by  spring  action,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth. 

7.  The  combinatiou,  in  a photographic  camera,  of  a plate- 
holder-supporting  frame  A',  ground-glass  frame  B',  having  pins 
E',  plates  C',  having  bayonet-jointed  slots  D',  and  springs  F', 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

8.  The  combination,  in  a photographic  camera,  of  a plate- 
holder-supporting  frame  A',  ground-glass  frame  B’,  having 
supporting-pins  E',  plates  C',  having  guides  for  the  pins  E’,  and 
springs  F',  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 


ACCIDENTAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — We  have  read  the  article  on  Debenham  and 
Gabell  v.  Morgan  and  Kidd  in  your  issue  of  May  4th, 
and  also  Mr.  Debenham’s  letter  on  the  same  subject  in 
that  of  last  week.  Will  you  allow  us  to  add  a few  words 
of  comment,  as  unless  the  main  issue  on  which  the  case 
depended  is  clearly  seen,  there  is  a danger  of  very  mis- 
leading deductions  being  made  from  the  verdict. 

The  whole  case  turned  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
had  or  had  not  taken  sufficient  care  of  the  negative 
entrusted  to  us  to  make  us  irresponsible  for  the  damage 
that  unfortunately  occurred  to  it  while  in  our  possession. 
The  negative  was  broken  on  its  way  home.  Our  messen- 
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ger  had  it  wrapped  in  paper  only,  and  was  carrying  it  in 
his  hand.  Our  contention  was  that  the  negative  was 
safer  in  the  hands  of  our  messenger — an  experienced  man 
used  to  the  handling  of  negatives — than  if  it  had  been  sent 
by  post  in  a slight  cardboard  box  as  forwarded  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Gabell.  The  Judge  gave  a verdict 
against  us  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  negative 
was  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  our  messenger  without  a box 
or  some  protective  wrapper,  and  therefore  sufficient  care 
had  noibeen  taken  to  absolve  us  from  the  consequences 
of  the  accident. 

The  case,  of  course,  presents  no  novel  feature,  and  will 
not  be  of  much  service  as  a precedent,  as  it  was  already 
quite  clearly  established  that  a firm  is  responsible  for  any 
accident  occurring  to  an  article  in  its  possession  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  due  and  reasonable  care  was  not  taken  of 
that  article  to  protect  it  from  ordinary  risks.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a firm  would  certainly  not  be  liable  for  damage 
occurring  if  owners  failed  to  prove  that  the  accident  was 
the  result  of  carelessness.  It  is  obvious  that  if  ordinary 
care  taken  was  not  a sufficient  plea,  trade  enlargers, 
printers,  retouchers,  &c.,  could  not  carry  on  their  business, 
as  in  spite  of  whatever  care  is  used,  when  thousands  cf 
fragile  negatives  are  handled,  occasional  accident  is  quite  un- 
avoidable. If  these  unfortunate  workers  for  the  trade  were 
to  be  heavily  penalised  whenever  an  accident  occurred, 
their  earnings  would  be  decidedly  precarious  ; especially 
as  they  would  often  find,  to  their  cost,  that  the  dead 
donkey  is  worth  considerably  more  than  the  live  lion. 

For  our  part  we  do  not  challenge  the  ruling  of  the 
.Judge,  but  we  think  our  negligence  was  not  very  gross  or 
hard  to  excuse,  and  was  parted  from  reasonable  care  by  a 
very  fine  line  indeed.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to 
treat  our  customers’  negatives  with  even  more  care  than 
formerly.  For  our  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  all 
workers  having  charge  of  negatives  for  a time,  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  point  out  as  clearly  as  possible 
under  what  conditions  we  are  and  are  not  legally  respon- 
sible for  damage  done  to  a negative  while  in  our  possession. 
— Yours  faithfully,  Morgan  and  Kidd. 

Argentic  Gelatino-Bromide  Works,  Ke^o  Foot  Road,  Rich- 
rtmid,  London,  S.  IF.,  ^fag  Ibth,  1888. 

[This  letter,  though  dated  15th,  came  in  an  envelope 
bearing  the  Richmond  post  stamp  of  the  ITtb.] 


THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN 
EXPOSURES. 

Sir, — Sir  David  Solomons  in  your  last  issue  says,  with 
reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  at 
which  his  paper  was  read,  that  he  felt  aggrieved  at  a mine 
being  sprung  upon  him  at  the  eleventh  hour.  As  one  of 
the  speakers  who  criticised  and  pointed  out  the  errors  in 
his  paper  (Capt.  Abney  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  were  the 
others),  I think  that  I have  a right  to  “ feel  aggrieved  ” 
at  such  a preposterous  charge  being  made.  How  can  the 
criticism  of  a paper  at  the  very  meeting  at  which  it  was 
read,  in  the  presence  of  the  author  who  has  the  right  of 
reply,  be  “ springing  a mine  ” ? and  what  is  the  reference 
to  the  eleventh  hour  ? Ought  we  to  have  spoken  before  we 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  say  ? 

Sir  D.  Salomons,  whilst  admitting  the  errors  referred  to, 
now  puts  it  that  he  knew  better  at  the  time,  and  speaks  of 
the  one  relating  to  the  objects  not  altering  in  size  with 
their  distance  as  an  obvious  oversight.  If  he  did  know 
this  simple  elementary  optical  law  at  the  time,  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  it  again  since  then,  for,  in  slightly 
altered  form,  he  repeats  the  same  absurdity  as  that  con- 
tained in  his  paper.  He  now  says  that  “ objects  moved 
along  the  line  of  depth  of  focus,  when  this  is  infinite,  do 
not  alter  appreciably  in  size.”  According  to  his  own  or 
any  rational  definition  of  depth  of  focus,  any  extra  terrestrial 
object — say  the  moon,  and  any  other  at  a greater  or  infinite 
distance  beyond — will  be  within  the  planes  of  depths  of 
focus,  ancl  according  to  Sir  D.  Salomons’  amended  propo- 


sition, the  moon  would  not  diminish  in  apparent  diameter 
if  removed  to  the  distance  of  Jupiter  or  of  Sirius.  There- 
fore, if  at  those  distances  sne  would  preserve  her 
present  apparent  great  superiority  of  size,  she  must 
actually  be  as  much  larger  than  those  orbs  as  she  apjrears 
to  the  eye  to  be.  Again,  he  says  that  a ship  at  distances 
of  one  mile  off  and  of  two  would,  with  a very  short  focus 
lens,  appear  as  of  one  size,  and  that  the  smaller  the  stop 
the  nearer  would  the  images  appear  to  be  of  one  size. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  so  long  as  the  im.ages  could  be  defined, 
the  one  ship  would  appear  to  be  of  double  the  length  of 
the  other  ; and  shortness  of  focus  of  lens,  or  size  of  stop, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  papers 
being  looked  through  by  a competent  person  before  being 
presented  to  a meeting,  but  this  rule,  where  it  exists,  is  not 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  author,  but  to  prevent  the 
time  of  the  members  being  wasted,  and  the  Society  itself 
from  being  made  ridiculous,by  gravely  entertaining  crude 
speculations  the  promulgation  of  which  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  scientific  laws  would  have  at  once  prevented. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  best  thing  to  do  when  such 
papers  are  read  (and  I have  to  go  back  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  to  remember  such  another  at  the  “ parent  ” 
Society)  is  for  the  members  present  to  show  by  their 
criticism  that  the  Society  does  not  acquie.sce  in  the  state- 
ments put  forward.  W.  E.  Debenham. 


froccccbings  of  ^ocutus. 

Photographic  Society  op  Gre.vt  Britain. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  22nd  inst.,  the  chair  was  taken  by  H.  Trueman  Wood. 

Friese  Greene  showed  some  portraits  taken  by  the  magnesium 
flash  light.  He  had  not  found  that  the  public  were  satisfied 
with  the  photographs  taken  in  this  manner,  complaining  that 
they  were  made  to  look  too  old,  though  they  did  seem  to  like 
the  process  of  being  thus  photographed.  He  had  sometimes 
added  nitrate  of  strontium  to  the  magnesium,  in  order  to  obtain 
pictures  which  should  not  require  so  much  retouching.  He 
considered  that  there  was  a saving  of  a^ut  one-third  of  the 
retouching  when  nitrate  of  strontium  was  used.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  had  had  an  explosion  when  using  this 
mixture,  which  evidently  requires  great  care. 

W.  E.  Debenham  suggested  chloride  instead  of  nitrate  of 
strontium,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  explosion. 

Friese  Greene  had  tried  it,  but  in  that  case  had  not  found 
any  saving  in  the  retouching. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson  showed  a negative  taken  on  a rapid  chloride 
plate  and  developed  with  soda.  It  was  a copy  of  a line  subject 
made  for  a “ process  ” purpose.  It  was,  he  said,  intense  enough, 
the  blacks  being  so  perfectly  clear— like  collodion,  in  fact.  Like 
collodion,  too,  the  negative  could  be  intensified,  if  desired,  with 
silver.  Negatives  thus  made  were  applicable  either  for  half-tone 
printing  processes,  or  for  “ gridiron  ” blocks,  as  they  were  called, 
for  printing  in  the  typographic  press. 

F.  Bedford  thought  it  remarkable  that  these  chloride  plates 
could  be  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  which  method  was 
generally  said  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  development  of  chloride 
emulsion. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  he  was  interested  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1889,  be  was  anxious  to  know  what  English  photo- 
graphers and  makers  of  apparatus  were  likely  to  send  there,  and 
the  amount  of  space  which  they  would  require. 

F.  Greene  had  some  very  early  photographs  of  Paris  taken 
by  Fox  Talbot,  which  he  would  be  happy  to  send. 

W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  historical  exhibits  were  particu- 
larly desired  by  the  authorities  of  the  Exhibition,  and  that  for 
these  there  was  to  be  no  charge  for  space. 

A Member  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Society’s  standards 
for  flanges  and  screws,  and  regretted  that  they  were  not  more 
universally  adopted. 

F.  Greene  said  that  he  had  taken  a gelatine  plate  and 
covered  it  with  green  glass  and  ground  glass.  He  had  then  ex- 
posed it  for  a short  time  to  the  light  of  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp.  After  this  it  had  proved  to  require  only  half  the  expo- 
sure in  the  camera  that  would  otherwise  have  been  required. 
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W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  a similar  plan  had  been  to  some 
extent  adopted  in  the  collodion  days.  Various  colours  and 
ways  of  lighting  were  recommended  for  this,  which  was  called 
auxiliary  exposure.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence what  was  the  character  or  source  of  light,  so  long  as  the 
proper  amount  was  given.  He  had  also  tried  it  with  gelatine 
plates,  but  these  generally  lost  in  quality  by  the  action. 

\V.  England  remembered  a similar  sort  of  proceeding  earlier 
still  in  the  Daguerreotype  era,  when  it  had  been  recommended 
to  line  the  camera  with  white. 

.1.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  some  photogr.aphs  printed  in 
platinum  by  the  Pizzighelli  printing-out  process.  He  had  found 
no  diflSculty  in  his  first  attempts,  following  the  published  direc- 
tions—using,  not  the  arrowroot,  but  the  gum  formula — the  gum 
and  all  the  chemicels  being  mixed  in  one  solution  .and  applied  to 
the  paper  with  a brush.  He  had  also  successfully  applied  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  for  sepia  tones. 

T.  BoL.as  inquired  whether  the  last  speaker  had  found  any- 
thing to  indicate  inferiority  in  the  process,  or  had  he  found  any 
difficulty  in  preparing  the  sodium  ferric  oxalate. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  thought  the  results  superior  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  pl.itiuum  process,  being  richer.  The  sodium 
ferric  oxalate  he  had  procured  ready  made  from  Hopkin  and 
Williams.  He  preferred  to  coat  the  paper  himself,  and  con- 
sidered it  better  than  that  which  was  to  be  bought. 

The  Assistant-Sec  retary  said  that  when  these  technical 
meetings  were  established,  one  of  the  points  insisted  upon  was 
that  results  should  be  shown  at  them.  He  had  had  a communi- 
cation from  Sebastian  Davis,  who  wished  that  circumstance 
brought  into  notice,  as  for  a long  time  p.a.st  their  attention  had 
been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  apparatus  and  processes,  and 
results  had  been  but  very  little  shown. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  on  that  evening  they  had  all 
results  before  them. 

F.  Bedford  showed  an  enlargement  of  three  diameters,  from 
a negative  taken  with  detective  camera. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  May  15th,  .1.  Traill  Taylor 
in  the  chair. 

Several  members  exhibited  prints  from  negatives  taken  on  the 
preceding  Saturday  at  Enfield. 

The  President  opened  the  discussion  on  “ Detective  Cameras  ” 
by  exhibiting  and  explaining  one  of  the  form  first  introduced  by 
the  Scovill  Company,  and  which  has  formed  the  model  for  many 
of  the  English  detective  cameras  now  in  the  market.  It  con- 
sisted practically  of  a small  bellows-bodied  camera  enclosed  in  a j 
leather-covered  case,  which  also  provided  space  for  carrying 
several  dark  slides.  All  the  motions  necessary  for  taking  a pic- 
ture, except  that  of  changing  the  dark  .slide,  could  be  performed 
without  opening  the  case,  the  focussing  lever,  trigger,  and  screw 
for  regalating  speed  of  shutter  being  placed  underneath  the  case,  a 
sufficiently  deep  flange  all  round  protecting  them  when  the  camera 
was  stood  down,  and  at  the  same  time  effectually  concealing  them 
from  view.  The  holes  for  the  lens,  finders,  and  focussing  screen 
were  covered  by  sliding  plates  of  ebonite,  so  that  the  whole 
apparatus  looked  like  a plain  satchel  or  cornet  case.  Although 
this  camera  was  provided  with  finders,  he  had  not  found  them 
necessary,  as  with  a little  pr.actice  the  image  could  be  well  cen-  I 
tered  on  the  plate,  the  operator  being  better  able  to  judge  the  i 
correct  moment  for  exposure  by  watching  the  object  than  by  I 
looking  at  the  very  small  screen  of  the  finder.  The  President  i 
also  exhibited  a very  handsome  detective  camera  by  Anthony,  of 
New  York,  which  attracted  as  much  attention  by  the  perfection  i 
of  its  arrangements  as  by  its  size,  being  enclosed  in  an  alligator 
portmanteau  as  large  as  the  ordinary  traveller  requires  for  a few 
days’  journey.  It  did  not  materially  differ  in  its  leading  features 
from  the  Scovill  type,  but  afforded  facilities  for  carrying  a large 
reserve  of  plates.  As  au  example  of  quite  a different  type,  Mr. 
Taylor  showed  Sharland's  Aurora  Camera,  invented  by  Samuels,  i 
which  was  truly  a model  of  compactness.  Externally,  it  was  a ' 
small  ebonised  box  about  the  size  .and  shape  of  a very  small  cigar 
box,  the  only  opening  visible  being  that  for  the  lens.  On  open- 
ing the  lid  the  front  part  of  the  box  was  found  to  be  utilised  .as 
the  camera  body,  while  the  back  portion  contained  a dozen  plates, 
each  fixed  in  a metal  sheath,  all  the  sheaths  being  in  close  contact. 
When  a plate  has  been  exposed  it  is  simply  raised  by  a small 
spring  and  p.a.ssed  over  to  the  back  of  the  chamber,  leaving  the 
next  plate  ready  for  exposure,  the  top  of  the  chamber  l)eing 
covert  with  a flexible  bag  through  which  the  plate  is  grasped 


during  the  operation  of  changing.  The  bag  in  the  specimen 
shown  was  made  of  india-rubber  cloth,  but  this  was  liable  to 
become  torn  or  cut.  Mr.  Rouch  had  made  an  improvement  by 
substituting  soft  Sudde  leather,  which  was  always  soft,  and  was 
also  much  more  durable. 

S.  W.  Rough  said  that,  besides  the  leather  bag,  he  had  intro- 
duced other  improvements  in  Mr.  Samuel's  camera,  and  exhibited 
two  cameras  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  shown  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
but  with  an  improved  shutter  working  immediately  in  front  of 
the  plate.  There  was  also  an  arrangement  by  which  fresh  plate 
chambers,  each  carrying  a dozen  plates,  could  be  attached  to  the 
camera.  The  lens  wa.s  adjusted  so  that  all  objects  beyond 
fifteen  feet  distance  were  in  focus,  A front  and  back 
sight  afforded  the  means  of  correctly  centering  the  picture  on 
the  plate. 

W.  Bedford  showed  a camera  of  the  Samuels  type  constructed 
of  an  ordinary  cigar  box,  in  which  he  had  fixed  a Wray  lens, 
behind  which  was  a revolving  shutter,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a cylinder,  having  a vertical  wedge-shaped  slit  in  it. 
This  was  made  to  pass  rapidly  behind  the  lens  by  means  of  a 
spring,  and  wedge-shaped  opening  allowing  a greater  exposure 
to  be  given  to  the  foreground.  He  thought  that  the  shutters  of 
detective  camera.s  should  not  be  too  lapid,  as  the  subjects  were 
usually  near  the  camera.  His  shutter  somewhat  resembled  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Bola.s,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  construct  a 
detective  camera. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Bedford’s  shutter  seemed  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  he  designed  it  for.  It  was,  perhaps, 
worth  mentioning,  however,  that  the  cylindrical  shutter  was 
originally  invented  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  who  used  it  in 
his  smalll  Egyptian  camera.  It  was  exhibit^  and  described  at 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  in  May,  1866. 

Walter  Few  next  showed  a very  ingenious  arrangement  for 
detective  work.  He  said  that  the  very  short  exposures  neces- 
sary could  only  be  given  during  a portion  of  the  day,  while  good 
pictures  could  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  both  in  the  early 
morning  and  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
be  provided  for  any  class  of  subject,  he  had  constructed  a cloth- 
covered  case  resembling  the  Scovill  pattern,  but  slightly  larger  ; 
in  this  he  had  fixed  a 5 by  4 camera  by  Dallmeyer,  with  all 
possible  movements,  a Wray’s  rapid  lens,  and  a Kershaw  shutter; 
the  box  also  contained,  in  the  otherwise  waste  space,  the  focus- 
sing cloth,  tripod  head,  and  two  dozen  plates.  'The  camera  was 
always  ready  for  an  exposure  when  being  carried,  while  if  a por- 
trait or  interior  was  required,  the  camera  could  be  instantly 
removed  from  the  case  and  fixed  on  the  tripod  stand. 

C.  K.  Mile.s  exhibited  the  Artists’  Hand  Camera,  which, 
although  intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  an  ordinary  detective 
camera,  made  no  attempt  at  concealment.  It  was  a mahogany 
box  with  a rapid  lens  projecting  from  the  front,  a rotating 
shutter  working  inside  the  camera  ; the  upper  portion  of  the 
box  was  utilised  as  a finder,  a spring  hood  screening  extraneous 
light  off  a good-sized  screen.  The  dark  slides  were  of  the  enve- 
lope form,  an  external  sheath  drawing  down,  and  leaving  the 
plates  inside  the  camera. 

W.  Bishop  showed  a detective  case  which  he  had  made  for 
his  camera.  It  was  similar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Few,  but  the 
arrangements  were  of  a less  expensive  character.  He  used  a 
single  land.scape  lens  with  a revolving  shutter  made  of  card- 
board working  in  front  of  it,  giving  au  exposure  of  one-eightieth 
of  a second.  A small  spirit  level  was  let  into  one  of  the  comers, 
so  that  it  would  serve  to  level  the  camera,  whether  the  picture 
was  taken  horizontally  or  vertically.  He  had  successfully  used 
the  camera  from  a railway  carriage  in  motion,  as  well  <as  from  a 
boat  and  omnibus.  Some  very  sharp  and  well-exposed  pictures 
were  exhibited  by  ^Ir.  Bishop,  as  showing  the  efficacy  of  hLs 
contrivance. 

T.  Beck  exhibited  a very  perfect  and  elaborate  instrument 
of  the  Scovill  type,  which,  while  not  exceeding  that  camera  in 
size,  had  a much  greater  capacity  for  containing  double  dark 
slides,  six  or  eight  of  which  could  easily  be  carried  inside  the 
case.  The  lens  w.as  fitted  with  the  Iris  diaphragm,  which  waa 
regulated  by  a lever  working  along  an  index  graduated  to  the 
various  apertures.  A Newman’s  shutter  was  fitted  to  the  lens, 
and  the  length  of  exposure  could  be  adjusted  by  turning  the 
cap  of  the  air  cylinder  through  an  opening  in  the  outside  case. 
If  the  camera  was  required  for  ordinary  work,  it  could  be  fixed 
ou  a tripod  stand,  the  shutter  permitting  an  exposure  of  auy 
length  to  be  given,  while  the  whole  surface  of  the  focussing 
screen  could  be  seen,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  properly 
arrange  his  picture. 
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F.  Braun  exhibited  and  explained  Marion’s  Parcel  Camera, 
which  was  the  smallest  and  most  innocent-looking  of  its  c'ass. 
It  consisted  of  a simple  box  covered  with  brown  paper,  carrying 
a lens  fitted  with  a very  ingenious  revolving  shutter.  The 
plates  were  carried  in  flexible  bags,  whence  they  were  dropped 
into  a groove  in  the  camera,  a suitable  valve  preventing  the 
entrance  of  light.  This  form  of  camera  was  thought  by  the 
members  to  be  less  likely  to  be  detected  than  any  shown. 

T.  J.  Collins  showed  a camera  of  the  Scovill  type  ; it  was, 
however,  fitted  with  a roll-holder  instead  of  slides  or  plate- 
carriers.  The  shutter  was  of  the  “ eyelid  ” pattern,  opening  and 
closing  from  the  centre.  It  was  so  arranged  that  it  opened  and 
closed  very  rapidly,  thus  giving  the  greatest  effective  exposure 
during  the  time  the  lens  was  open.  Focussing  was  effected  by 
taming  a small  bronzed  milled  head  outside  the  camera. 

T.  \V.  Samuels  said  that  many  persons  knew  that  he  had  very 
strong  views  on  the  subject  of  detective  cameras.  He  thought 
that  a detective  camera  should  be  unlimited  in  its  capabilities. 
What  was  wanted  was  an  instrument  which  should  always  be 
ready  for  use,  that  the  photographer  could  take  up  at  a moment’s 
notice  charged  with  its  complement  of  plates,  and  go  forth 
ready  for  any  subject  he  might  encounter,  be  it  a yacht  race,  a 
dark  glen,  or  an  interior.  In  making  a detective  camera,  sim- 
plicity should  be  aimed  at,  so  that  the  operator  might  be  free  to 
attend  to  his  subject,  instead  of  having  to  make  careful  adjust- 
ment and  arrangements  of  his  apparatus.  In  making  his  original 
detective  camera  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  place  the  plates 
in  sheaths  similar  to  those  used  in  the  changing  back  invented 
by  him  in  18’<3.  He  h.ad  brought  two  cameras,  made  long  since, 
with  him,  and  would  show  the  ease  with  which  the  manipula- 
tions were  performed.  When  plates  were  used,  each  sheath  only 
wanted  lifting  from  front  to  back  , but  if  paper  or  films  were 
employed,  two  could  be  placed  in  each  carrier,  back  to  back,  and 
the  carrier  required  lifting  and  turning  round  inside  the  bag  for 
the  second  exposure.  Where  a focussing  arrangement  was 
deemed  necessary,  he  thought  the  lever  attachment  the  most 
convenient,  and  as  he  saw  it  on  several  of  the  cameras  exhibited 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  felt  some  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  claim  it  as  his  own  invention.  Of  course,  in  building  a 
detective  camera,  every  one  would,  as  far  as  possible,  try  to 
utilise  lenses  and  shutters  which  they  already  possessed  ; but 
where  a shutter  had  to  be  fitted,  a simple  slip  of  metal,  per- 
forated in  the  centre  and  passiog  through  the  lens  in  the 
diaphragm  slot,  would  be  found  perfectly  effective  ; and  if  a 
thread  was  attached  to  each  end  of  it,  it  could  be  pulled  in 
either  direction,  so  that  it  was  practically  always  set.  For 
centering  the  picture,  a view  meter  was  superior  to  a finder,  as 
the  operator  had  the  advantage  of  looking  directly  at  his  sub- 
ject, and  seeing  the  exact  amount  of  view  included  in  his  pic- 
ture. In  proof  of  this  he  would  refer  to  the  fine  coUectiou  of 
pictures  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  Pall  Mall  by  Herr  Braudel. 
This  gentleman  used  a light  metal  frame  fixed  on  top  of  a simple 
box  camera. 

F.  W.  Hart  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  drop-shutter  in  the 
diaphragm  slot  so  well  spoken  of.  Those  present  might  recollect 
that  some  time  since  he  exhibited  a series  of  views  taken  by  an 
amateur  with  such  a shutter  ; they  were  marine  pictures,  and 
comprised  an  albatros  on  the  wing,  dolphins,  &c.,  and  testified 
to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  this  form  of  shutter. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  discussion  on  the  cameras  exhibited  till  the  follow- 
ing meeting  on  June  5ih,  when  there  will  also  be  an  exhibition 
of  lantern  transparencies  by  T.  E Freshwater. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  17  th  inst., 
L.  Warnerke  occupying  the  chair.  The  merits  of  hydrokinone 
as  a developer  being  under  discussion, 

J.  Tr.aill  Taylor  remarked  upon  the  different  ways  of 
spelling  the  word  adopted  by  various  writers  to  the  journals. 

A.  UowAN  exhibited  two  plates,  one  developed  with  hydro- 
kinone, the  other  with  pyro  and  potash  ; he  gave  preference  to 
the  latter  developer.  The  hydrokinone  developer  was  very 
slow. 

The  Chairman  said  a French  journal  considered  this  an  advan- 
tage, as  the  plate  could  be  put  in  the  developer  over  night  and 
left  until  the  next  morning,. 

_J.  B,  B.  Wellington  could  get  nearly  twice  as  much  detail  by 
using  the  hydrokinone  developer  ; he  was  able  to  develop  a plate 
in  about  three  minutes. 


P.  Everett  had  tried  hydrokinone,  and  showed  a negative  that 
had  taken  twenty.five  minutes  to  develop. 

F.  P.  Cejibrano  exhibited  the  bromide  prints  referred  to  by 
him  at  the  previous  meeting,  developed  with  hydrokinone,  in 
which  a peculiar  phenomenon  presented  itself  when  the  high 
lights  were  in  direct  contact  with  dark  shadows.  The  developer 
used  on  this  occasion  was 


1 . — Hydrokinone 
Sul.  soda  ... 
Water 


40  grains 
160  „ 

10  ounces 


2. — Washing  soda 
Water 


2 ounce.s 


10 


if 


The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  the  result  each  time 
being  exactly  the  same.  Prints  were  also  shown  developed  with 
a similar  developer,  but  restained  with  bromide  ; in  these  the 
phenomenon  was  absent. 

W.  J.  Harrison  asked  what  were  the  characteristics  of  an 
iodide  of  silver  emulsion. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  believed  it  would  be  found  insensitive, 
except  in  the  presence  of  free  silver. 

J.  Trull  Taylor  said  one  of  the  acid  developers  used  for 
wet  collodion  would  probably  bring  out  the  image. 

W.  J.  Harrison  believed  the  image  was  latent  after  exposure, 
but  was  not  capable  of  being  reduced  with  an  alkaline  de- 
veloper. 

J.  Traill  T.vylor  said  he  had  known  plates  to  be  developed 
without  either  pyro  or  iron,  the  developer  being  a strong  infu- 
sion of  tea. 

F.  P.  Ce-Mbrano  exhibited  a negative  of  some  clouds  which 
showed,  by  transmitted  light,  innumerable  light  spots  all  over 
it,  having  the  appearance  of  stars ; also  a strip  from  a paper 
negative,  on  which  some  very  fine  lines  appeared  after  develop- 
ment ; the  negative  had  been  used  in  a roll  holder. 

The  Cmairman  considered  the  latter  due  to  friction  or  shear- 
ing stress. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  remembered  a paper  being  read  some  time 
ago  by  S.  U.  Grubb,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  some  photo- 
graphs being  exhibited  of  portions  of  the  heavens,  showing  stars 
not  seen  by  the  naked  eyes  ; each  of  these  stars  showed  a greater 
or  lesser  disc,  which  was  considered  very  beautiful  by  the  astro- 
nomers present.  A question  arose  in  bis  mind  whether  it  was 
possible  for  a fixed  star  to  show  a disc,  and  whether  it  might 
not  arise  from  a mechanical  defect  of  the  p]^te.  A Daguerreo- 
type plate  would  be  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  it  would  repre- 
sent only  stars  that  could  be  seen.  To  ensure  accuracy  in 
astronomical  work  two  views  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
of  the  same  portion  of  the  heavens  ; anything  not  duplicated 
would  not  be  genuine,  or  the  exposure  might  be  prolonged, 
when  every  genuine  star  would  have  a tail. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  spiritualistic  photography,  said 
advantage  was  taken  of  mechanical  defects  in  a plate  to  endeavour 
to  pass  them  off  as  images  of  spirits.  On  one  occasion  he  w.os 
invited  to  attend  a si'-ance  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  some 
plates  ; he  was  not  to  look  at  the  medium  after  focussing,  or  the 
picture  would  be  spoilt.  In  the  semi-darkness  that  prevailed 
a rather  long  exposure  was  necessary.  In  the  negative  the 
white  cuff  of  the  medium  could  be  clearly  traced  as  having 
passed  across  to  the  outside  breast  pocket,  and  a white  handker- 
chief taken  out  and  placed  on  the  medium’s  head. 

F.  White  showed  a four-fold  stand  ; when  opened  it  was  per- 
fectly rigid,  each  joint  being  bolted  ; it  closed  to  16i  inches. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a copy  of 
the  rules  being  enclosed.  The  rule  to  which  special  attention 
was  directed,  was  as  follows  : — “ Every  photographic  or  kindred 
society  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one 
delegate  to  serve  on  the  general  committee.  Any  society  whose 
members  amount  to  or  exceed  fifty  in  number  shall  be  entitled 
to  appoint  one  delegate  for  every  fifty  members  on  its  roll.” 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  a great  many  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  societies  had  signified  their  intention  of  being 
represented  at  Birmingham. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Association  shoidd  be 
represented  at  the  forthcoming  convention,  and  Messrs  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  H.  M.  Hastings,  and  F.  P.  Cembrano  were  appointed 
delegates. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  said  the  Midland  Railway  had  offered  to 
reserve  special  saloon  carriages  for  members  attending  the  Con- 
vention upon  two  clear  days’  notice  being  given  to  the  Company. 
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Ddrinfield  Photoqbaphic  Society. 

At  the  meeting  on  May  15th  (John  T.  Lees  in  the  chair),  the 
following  were  elected  members  John  Sampson,  Arthur  Samp- 
son, J.  G.  Wagstaff,  Dr.  Robinson,  H.  Grundy,  F.  W.  Cheetham, 
and  J.  W.  Hadfield. 

A paper  was  read  by  William  Jenkinson,  followed  by  a 
demonstration,  on  “ Toning  and  Fixing.” 

On  May  19th  the  members  had  an  out-door  meeting  to  Strines, 
returning  along  the  valley  of  the  Qoit  to  Marple,  and  met  with 
some  very  ch.arming  bits  of  scenery.  The  party  consisted  of 
about  eighteen  members  and  friends,  and  fifty  plates  were 
exposed. 


®alK  in  Stubio. 

A Ready-made  Htdrochinone  Developer. — From  C. 
Hethton  Lewis,  of  60,  Lansdowne  Street,  Brighton,  we  have 
received  sample  bottles  of  a ready-made  hydrochinone  developer 
which  we  understand  he  has  put  upon  the  market.  The  maker 
does  not  state  the  composition  of  the  developer,  but  it  consists 
of  two  solutions,  and  we  have  found  it  to  work  satisfactorily, 
and  with  the  special  advantages  of  hydrochinone. 

Tylab’s  Papier  Mache  Trays. — From  W.  Tylar,  of  57,  High 
Street,  Aston,  Birmingham,  we  receive  a specimen  of  his  new 
series  of  light  paper  trays  stamped  up  in  one  piece.  A projec- 
tion on  the  edge  serves  for  an  inscription  indicating  the  use  of 
the  tray  as  “Developer,”  “ Fixing,”  or  ‘‘Alum.’’  The  desira- 
bility of  keeping  each  tray  to  one  special  use  should  be  obvious 
to  all. 

Photography  for  Seaboard  Survey. — Professor  Davison,  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  contemplates  applying  photography  to  the 
whole  line  of  the  Pacific  seaboard.  He  will  select  stations  ten 
miles  or  less  apart,  and  views  ten  to  twenty  miles  broad  ofif 
shore.  The  more  distant  portions  of  the  view  will  give  the  land- 
fall and  line  of  the  crests  of  the  coast  mountains  as  seen  seaward 
by  the  navigator.  There  will  also  be  views  of  the  headlands  seen 
from  three  points  : one  when  travelling  northward,  another 
southward,  and  the  third  when  abreast  of  them.  The  islands 
will  also  be  photographed  from  several  points  of  approach.  The 
work  will  be  a long  one,  but  the  immense  value  of  such  views  to 
navigators  is  beyond  question,  and  we  hope  the  project  will  be 
carried  out  at  an  early  Azie.— Anthony's  Bulletin. 

Grove  on  Photo-Kinetics.— Sir  William  R.  Grove  (Justice 
Grove)  is  the  author  of  the  first  popular  exposition  of  the 
doetrines  as  to  the  correlation  of  force  now  generally  held, 
and  one  of  the  early  experimenters  in  the  physical  prin- 
ciples underlying  photography  ; hence  special  interest  is  attached 
to  some  remarks  he  made  while  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  “ Antagonism.”  He  says  ; — “ But  photography  carries 
us  further  ; it  shows  us  that  light  acts  on  matter  chemically, 
that  it  is  capable  of  decomposing  or  forcing  asunder  the  consti- 
tuents of  chemical  compounds,  and  is  therefore  a force  met  by 
resistance.  In  the  year  1856  I made  some  experiments,  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  Jrnuary,  1857,  which 
se  -med  to  me  to  carry  still  further  what  I may  call  the  molecular 
fight  between  light  and  chemical  affinity,  and  among  them  the 
following.  Letters  cut  out  of  paper  are  placed  between  two 
polished  squares  of  glass  with  tinfoil  on  the  outsides.  It  is  then 
electrized  like  a Leyden  jar,  for  a few  seconds,  the  glasses  sepa- 
rated, the  letters  blown  off,  and  the  inside  of  one  of  the  glasses 
covered  with  photographic  collodion.  This  is  then  exposed  to 
diffused  daylight,  aud  on  being  immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  the  part  which  had  been  covered  with  the  paper  comes  out 
dark,  the  remainder  of  the  plate  being  unaffected.  ( This  result 
was  shown  by  the  electric  light  lantern.)  In  this  case  we  see 
that  another  imponderable  force,  electricity,  invisibly  affects  the 
surface  of  glass  in  such  a way  that  it  conveys  to  another  sub- 
stance of  definite  thickness,  viz.,  the  prepared  ollodion,  a change 
in  the  chemieal  relations  of  the  sub.stance  (iodide  of  silver)  per- 
vading it,  enabling  it  to  resist  that  decomposition  by  light 
which  but  for  some  unseen  modific.ation  of  the  surface  of 
the  glass  plate  it  would  have  undergone,  and  no  doubt  the 
force  of  light  being  unable  to  effect  its  object  was  reflected  or 
dispersed,  and  instead  of  changing  its  mode  of  motion  in  efiect- 
ing  chemical  decomposition,  it  goes  off  on  other  business.  The 
visible  effect  is  in  the  collodion  film  alone.  I have  strip|>ed  that 
off,  and  the  imprint  remains  on  it,  the  surface  of  the  glass  being, 
so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  unaffected.  Thus  in  the  film  over 


the  protected  part,  light  conquers  chemical  affinity  ; in  that 
over  the  uon-protected  part,  chemical  affinity  resists  and  con- 
quers light,  which  has  to  make  an  ignominious  retreat.  It  is  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  molecular 
forces,  and  probably  similar  contests  between  light  and  chemical 
or  physical  attractions  go  on  in  many  natural  phenomena,  some 
forms  of  blight  and  some  healthy  vegetable  changes  being  pro- 
bably dependent  on  the  varying  effects  of  light,  and  conditions, 
electrical  or  otherwise,  of  the  atmosphere.” 

The  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Assocution. — 
On  Thursday  next  L.  Wamerke  will  give  an  account  of  the 
Photographic  Exhibition  recently  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  with 
illustrations  of  the  same. 

Beyond  its  Power. — Amateur — “ You  said  I could  take  in- 
stantaneous pictures  with  this  camera.  It's  a swindle.”  Shop- 
keeper— ‘‘No  : I said  it  would  take  groups  and  slowly  moving 
objects.  I did  not  warrant  it  to  take  a racehorse  or  a cannon 
ball.”  ‘‘  Well,  I tried  it  on  a messenger  boy  and  failed.’’ 
‘‘  Impossible  ! ” “I  failed,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it.’’ 
‘‘Very  strange.  Had  tlie  boy  a telegram  in  his  hand?” 
“ No,  he  was  going  to  his  dinner.”  “ Oh  ? ” — New  Yorlc  Sun. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  May  30th 
will  be  “Carbon  Printing.”  Saturday  afternoon  outing  at 
Pinner  ; meeting  at  (Queen’s  Head  at  6.30  ; trains  every  twenty 
minutes. 


%a  (!t0msp0nii«nts. 

Communications  intcmled  for  the  Editor,  and  bioks  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  E litor,  PuoTooaspHic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street.  London,  E,C.; '*  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “ PiPF.a  and  Carter,  Photooraphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.’’ 

C.  Smith. — If  you  .add  sulphuric  acid — say  ten  drops  to  each  half 
pint— the  turbidity  will  disappear. 

Defrauded. — If  the  photographer  in  question  sells  photographs 
on  white  opaque  glass  as  photographs  on  China  or  porcelain,  we 
should  think  be  could  be  prosecuted  fur  selling  goods  under  a 
false  description. 

L.  Barker. — Hydrofluoric  acid  is  the  only  available  solvent. 
Maria. — 1.  The  new  edition  has  not  yet  been  issued.  2.  “ Chlo- 
rate,” not  “ Chloride.” 

M.  Eben. — 1.  The  question  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  a future 
article  2.  You  can  make  just  the  same  profession  as  your  rival 
if  you  can  summon  resolution  to  outrage  the  truth  in  an  equally 
flagrant  manner.  Still,  apart  from  the  immorality  of  the  thing, 
we  advise  you  not,  as  this  kind  of  thing  disgusts  the  better  class 
of  customers. 

Edward  Harnett. — An  arrangement  of  the  kind  has  been  used, 
but  the  graduation  of  the  arc  is  a somewhat  more  complex  affair 
than  you  take  it  to  be.  If,  however,  the  exposure  is  made  while 
the  plummet  is  in  the  position  shown  in  your  photograph,  the 
indication  will  be  approximately  correct. 

A-  J.  Hilder. — You  were  answered  in  the  Correspondence  column ; 
and  if  we  had  received  the  additional  particulars  iii  anything 
like  reasonable  time,  we  should  have  written  an  article  on  the 
subject. 

Druggist. — 1.  If  you  sell  lenses  fraudulently  marked  you  may, 
perhaps,  be  held  liable.  2.  They  are  not  generally  used  now, 
and  we  take  it  that  your  only  chance  is  to  obtain  some  old  stock 
from  a dealer.  Try  Rouch,  of  the  Strand. 

Negative. — Apply  Prussian  blue — either  ground  in  oil  or  water-— 
to  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  the  result  will  be  excellent  in 
proportion  to  your  skill  and  judgment  in  using  the  pigment. 
Hampstead.— 1.  The  foil  answers  very  well,  but  paraffined  paper 
is  cheaper.  The  latter  can  be  obtained  from  Kettle,  11,  Kings- 
gato  Sireet,  Holborn.  2.  We  prefer  to  use  a brush,  but  some 
persons  float  on  the  paper  on  the  solution. 

M.  Campbell. — We  cannot  undertake  to  do  the  work  for  you. 
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PROFESSOR  EDER’S  ORTHOCHROMATIC 
COLLODION  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

Last  week,  under  the  heading  of  German  Correspondence, 
we  gave  some  particulars  as  to  the  important  orthochro- 
matic  process  which  Dr.  Eder  has  just  published,  and  the 
following  particulars  will  be  of  additional  service  to  our 
readers. 

Dr.  Eder  points  out  that,  all  things  considered,  and 
under  correspondingly  favourable  conditions,  collodion 
negatives  possess  undoubted  advantages  over  gelatine  nega- 
tives, especially  when  the  negatives  are  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  photo-mechanical  printing  methods  ; and 
for  this  reason  it  was  considered  desirable  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  production  of  a satisfactory  orthocbromatic 
collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

The  method  now  adopted  has  already  been  in  use  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Vienna  for  some 
months. 

As  before  pointed  out,  the  emulsion  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

Preparation  A is  made  by  dissolving  15  grammes  of 
silver  nitrate  in  12  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  after  which 
90  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  are  added. 
In  the  next  place  100  cubic  centimeters  of  plain  collodion 
containing  four  per  cent,  of  pyroxyline  are  mixed  in  with 
constant  agitation. 

Afterwards,  solution  B is  made  by  dissolving  15 
grammes  of  pure  crystallised  bromide  of  cadmium  in 
75  cubic  centimeters  of  an  alcoholic  eosine  solution 
containing  one  part  of  eosine  colour  to  800  of  alcohol, 
after  which  1.50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  plain  collo- 
dion containing  four  per  cent,  of  pyroxyline  are 
added. 

With  regard  to  t’:e  eosine  colour  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  .is  some  eosine  colours  have  more 
tinctorial  strength  th  m others,  it  is  occasionally  sufficient 
to  use  an  alcoholic  sola  i m as  weak  as  one  part  in  two 
thousand.  Moreover,  eosine  colour  having  a yellowish 
tinge  is  preferable  to  that  having  a bluish  tinge.  That 
sold  as  Phloxin  answers  very  well. 

Having  thus  prepared  A (the  argentic  collodion)  and  B 
(the  bromide  collodion),  the  next  step  is  to  mix  them  in 
the  dark  room.  For  this  purpose  the  bromide  collodion  is 
added,  a little  at  a time  and  with  agitation,  to  the  silver 
collodion,  until  about  5 or  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
bromide  collodion  remain  unadded  At  this  point  it 
is  necessary  to  test  if  the  emulsion  still  contains 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ; a small  excess  of  this 
salt  being  an  essential  condition  for  satisfactory 
working,  as  the  eosine  compound  of  silver  is  then 
formed. 

To  test  the  emulsion,  a few  drops  are  poured  out  on  a 
glass  plate,  allowed  to  set,  and  a little  solution  of  yellow 


chromate  of  pota-ssium  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it.  If  a 
great  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  present,  a bright  cherry-red 
spot  of  chromate  of  silver  is  formed,  and  a little  more  of 
the  bromide  collodion  must  be  added,  after  which  the  test 
must  be  repeated.  The  right  point  is  reached  when  only  a 
faint  orange  spot  is  produced  when  the  chromate  solution 
comes  in  contact  with  the  set  emulsion.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  an  emulsion  with  a somewhat  considerable  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  has  a tendency  to  produce  fogged  and  marked 
plates,  although  such  plates  are  very  sensitive  ; but  when 
the  excess  of  silver  is  very  small,  not  only  is  the  sensitive- 
ness much  less,  but  the  plates  are  far  less  orthochromatic 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Should  too  much  of  the 
bromide  collodion  have  been  added,  the  proper  excess 
of  silver  must  be  restored  by  cautiously  adding  a 
little  of  the  following  solution  : — Nitrate  of  silver, 
1 gramme  ; water,  a few  drops  (i.e.,  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve the  silver  nitrate) ; alcohol,  lO  cubic  centimeters. 
Emulsions  containing  a considerable  proportion  of  colour- 
ing matter  will  bear  a larger  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
than  emulsion  containing  only  a small  proportion  of 
eosine. 

It  is  desirable  to  allow  twenty-four  hours  for  the  emul- 
sion to  ripen,  but  it  can  be  used  immediately  it  is  made. 
The  plates  should  be  bordered  with  india-rubber  solution, 
coat^  with  the  emulsion  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  soaked 
in  water  as  soon  as  the  film  has  set ; the  soaking  being 
continued  until  there  is  no  longer  any  appearance  of 
greasiness.  It  is  best  to  expose  the  plates  while  wet,  as  if 
once  dried  they  lose  in  sensitiveness.  The  sensitiveness 
may,  in  the  former  c.ase,  be  estimated  as  double  that  of  an 
ordinaiy  wet  collodion  plate  developed  with  iron,  and  most 
pictures  can  be  satisfactorily  photographed  without  a yel- 
low screen,  although  in  the  case  of  very  bright  blues  it  is 
desirable  to  use  a serfeen  of  glass  coated  with  aurantia 
collodion. 

For  development  one  may  use  either  oxalate  of  iron  or 
pyrogallic  developer,  but  the  developer  given  on  page  828 
of  our  issue  of  last  week  may  be  mentioned  as  a pr.-pa ra- 
tion which  has  been  some  time  in  use  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Orthochromatic  emulsion  prepared  as  above  described 
will  keep  good  for  a peiiod  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  days, 
after  which  fog  sets  in.  If,  hoivever,  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
pare an  emulsion  for  stock,  it  should  be  made  with  a slight 
excess  of  bromide  ; but  immediately  before  use  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  the  silver  solution  already  referred  to 
must  be  added. 

On  page  328  of  our  last  issue  will  be  found  some  notes 
about  the  washing  and  precipitation  of  the  emulsion,  if 
this  should  be  considered  desirable. 

The  process,  as  above  described,  is  a perfectly  reliable 
one,  and  merits  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  reproduce 
coloured  objects. 
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FLASH  LIGHTS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  production  of  an  artificial  light  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic portraiture  has  lately  occupied  a good  deal  of 
attention,  chiefly  because  of  the  ingenious  suggestion 
recently  made  to  Ignite  magnesium  powder  by  means  of 
guncotton  or  gunpowder,  and  because  of  the  very  consi- 
derable fall  in  the  price  of  magnesium. 

The  successful  use  of  magnesium  in  this  form  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  special  lamps  for  its  combustion  in 
puffs,  and  there  is,  perha[>s,  a sufficient  amount  of  novelty 
in  the  means  used  to  justify  the  term,  “ flash  light,”  as 
applied  to  these  methods. 

The  old  and  well-known  method  of  getting  a highly 
actinic  light  by  burning  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  nitric 
oxide  gas  has  recently  been  described  by  Dr.  Bolton,  of 
Ohio  (p.  273  of  present  volume),  and  this  method  of  pro- 
ducing light  merits  further  experiments. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  methods  recently  brought  for- 
ward are  to  get  an  effective  light  that  shall  be  cheap  and 
portable,  and,  if  possible,  so  brilliant  that  it  may  enable  a 
photograph  to  be  taken  in  a fraction  of  a second.  As 
neither  an  extensive  system  of  gas  burners,  nor  the  electric 
light,  can  fulfil  these  conditions,  we  must  apparently  fall 
back  upon  special  combustibles — sulphur  and  magnesium 
being  the  two  substances  that  most  readily  lend  themselves 
for  this  purpose — and  by  the  use  of  oxygen  or  oxygen-con- 
taining substances,  such  as  nitre  or  potassium  chlorate,  the 
luminosity  of  thecombustion  may  be  considerably  increased. 

In  1875  .JohnSpiller  described,  though  not  as  a novelty, 
the  combustion  of  sulphur  upon  the  surface  of  molten 
nitre  (potassium  nitrate).  In  the  previous  year,  Uela- 
chanel  and  Mermet  constructed  a lamp  for  burning  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  with  nitric  oxide  gas,  that  a steady  flame 
might  be  obtained  instead  of  the  mere  flash  produced  by 
burning  a jar  of  the  mixture.  It  is  worth  while  reminding 
our  readers  that  although  this  mixture  has  been  burnt 
hundreds  of  times  without  accident,  dangerous  explosions 
of  it  have  taken  place. 

A.  Riche  and  C.  Bardy  made  some  experiments  seeking 
a method  of  eliminating  the  possibility  of  accidents  with 
proper  precautions  in  using  this  light,  and  they  found  that 
by  directing  a jet  of  oxygen  upon  molten  sulphur,  a more 
photographically  active  light  was  obtained,  and  this  with- 
out the  possibility  of  explosions.  They  found  that  the 
light  so  obtained  produced  in  a given  time  nearly  twice  as 
much  effect  upon  a dry  plate  as  the  light  from  a magnesium 
lamp. 

In  the  News  for  1875  (p.  367),  a contribut  ir  suggests 
the  burning  of  phosphorus  Uj)On  a pressed  down  mass  of 
dried  nitUf-,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  melting  the  nitre  as 
it  is  required.  In  this  case  fumes  of  solnl  phosphoric 
anhydride  are  given  off 

M.'iny  pyrotechnic  powders  have  been  suggested,  and 
used  from  time  to  time  ; but  we  will  only  refer  to  one  to 
be  found  in  the  News  for  1883  ( j).  104),  given  on  the 
authoiiiy  of  Traill  Taylor.  It  contains  pot:issiumchlorate, 
sulphide  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  magnesium  dust. 
Gonceruing  it,  Mr.  Taylor  says: — “A  small  |)ortion  of 
this  emits,  when  burned,  a fl  ish  not  only  of  intense  bril- 
liancy, but  of  exceedingly  short  duiation.  An  engraving 
that  Wius  in  a state  of  motion  during  the  burning  of  a 
quantity  so  small  that  could  be  piled  upon  a Iweniy-live 
cent  piecs  (say  a shilling)  yielde  1 a nega'ive  (wet  plate) 
which  w;is  found  on  development  to  be  quite  sharp  and 
fully  expo.sed.”  A mixture  somewhat  similar  to  this  was 
“ discovered  ” again  a year  or  so  ago. 

Other  cheap  and  portable  lights  for  photographic  pur- 
poses have  been  proposed  from  lime  to  time,  most  of  them 
old,  though  called  new.  We  have  not  attempted  to  cata- 
logue all  the  suggestions  in  this  connection. 


IDENTIFICATION  BY  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE 
HAND. 

Sever.\l  times  we  have  referred  to  hand-markings  as 


affording  a means  of  identification,  which  is  often  of 
greater  value  than  ordinary  photographic  portraits,  the 
markings  being  not  only  characteristic  of  the  individual, but 
remarkably  peisistent;  and  this  matter  was,  among  others, 
treated  of  by  Francis  Gallon,  in  an  interesting  lecture 
delivered  on  the  25th  ult.,at  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Lecturer  dealt  with  the  various  anthropometric 
methods  for  identification,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  his  remarks 
said  that  individuals  differ  in  a measurable  manner,  in  so 
many  respectSj  that  a person  may  be  identified  with  con- 
siderable precision  by  a statement  of  his  measures.  The 
curious  variety  of  imprints  made  by  inked  finger-tips 
admitted  of  being  classed  and  catalogued.  They  seemed 
to  be  singularly  persistent,  judging  from  four  specimens 
that  were  exhibited  of  the  digit  marks  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
made  in  the  years  1860,  1874, 1885,  and  1888  resi^ectively. 
Though  there  was  a difference  of  twenty-eight  years 
between  the  dates  of  the  first  and  the  last,  no  difference 


could  be  perceived  betw’een  the  impressions.  ,Sir  W.  Her- 
schfl  had  made  great  use  of  digit  marks  for  purposes  of 
legal  attestation  among  natives  of  India.  Prisonei's  were 
now  identified  in  France  by  measurements  of  their 
heads  and  limbs,  according  to  the  ingenious  raelhotl  of 
M.  Alphonse  Bertillon.  The  measures  of  each  prisoner 
were  all  entered  on  the  same  cards,  and  the  cards 
were  classified  according  to  the  successive  measures 
they  contained,  just  as  words  were  arranged  in  a dictionary 
according  to  their  successive  letters.  The  classification 
did  not  take  more  note  of  the  measures  than  by  placing 
each  in  the  category  of  large,  medium,  or  small,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Thus  one  measurement  gave  rise  to  three 
possible  groups,  two  to  nine,  three  to  iweuty-seven,  and 
so  on.  The  lecturer  exhibited  the  rough  working  model 
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of  an  apparatus  he  had  contrived  that  could  select  by  a 
single  movement  those  cards  out  of  many  hundreds  whose 
measures  corresponded  within  any  desired  limits  with 
those  of  any  given  person.  The  profile  of  a face,  he  con- 
tinued, could  be  measured  with  much  precision  on  the 
sharp  outline  of  a photograph.  The  observed  differences 
in  feature  were  severally  small,  but  they  were  numerous 
ami  more  independent  of  one  another  than  the  lengths  of 
the  various  limbs.  One  of  the  objects  the  lecturer  had  in 
view  in  the  piesent  inquiry  was  to  discover  measurable 
and  independent  peculiarities  that  would  assist  in  heredit- 
ary investigations.  He  had  some  hope  that  by  noting 
many  of  these  it  might  be  possible  to  trace  in  every  per- 
son clear  evidence  of  his  parentage  and  near  kinship. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  perfection  with  which  the 
markings  of  the  hand  may  be  recorded  by  photography, 
we  here  introduce  an  impression  from  a block  made  by 
W,  C.  Djllas  of  a negative  he  took  some  months  ago.  In 
order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  register  of  the  markings  the 
light  .should  be  somewhat  oblique,  but  not  too  oblique. 

Not  only  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  means  of 
identification,  but  also  any  persons  who  study  chiromancy, 
should  take  interest  in  records  such  as  we  now  present  to 
our  readers. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Boston  Exhibition — Clock-Spring  Dies — New  Detec- 
tive Camera — The  “ Cellclograph,”  and  Lantern 

Slide  Making. 

Boston  Exhibition.— latest  information  concerning 
the  Boston  Exhibition,  now  in  progress,  and  which  termi- 
nates on  May  12th,  is  that  it  is  quite  a success,  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  is  very 
largely  attended,  something  like  800  per  day.  Lantern 
exhibitions  occur  every  evening,  which  prove  quite  an 
attractive  feature.  A neat  and  comprehensive  catalogue 
is  issued,  showing  320  separate  frames  as  having  been 
entered,  also  18  transparencies  and  2G  lantern  slides.  The 
New  York  Society  has  16  exhibitions,  Philadelphia  Society 
13,  the  Boston  Club  32, Providence  Association  1,  Baltimore 
Amateur  Society  1,  Lowell  Amateur  Association  1,  and 
15  miscellaneous  and  3 foreign  exhibits,  two  of  which 
have  taken  diplomas.  The  catalogue  also  shows  that  about 
30  preferred  the  pyro  and  potash  developer,  8 the  pyro, 
potash,  and  soda  developer,  41  the  pyro  and  soda  developer, 
8 pyro  and  ammonia,  5 oxalate  and  iron,  and  4 hydrochinon, 
with  either  potash  or  soda  as  an  alkali.  For  lantern  slides 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  mostly  u.sed,  but  two  or  three 
exhibitors  prefer  hydrochinon.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  adherents  of  pyro  and  potash  and  pyro  and  soda  seem 
to  be  very  nearly  equal,  with  a maj  irity  slightly  in  favour 
of  tlie  so  la.  I give  you  a list  of  the  awards,  according  to 
classes,  announced  on  Monday  the  7th  inst. : — Class  1 (best 
landscape  larger  than  fi(  by  8^),  Professor  H.  A.  Rowland, 
Bdtimore,  Md. ; also  for  Class  14  (probably  a marine 
view),  2 diplomas;  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  Whitby,  Eng., 
2 diplomas  ; one  in  Class  No.  2 for  best  landscape,  6f  hy 
8J  or  under,  and  one  in  Class  8 (probably  figure  study)  ; 
2 <lii)lomas  to  Horace  A.  Latimer,  Boston,  Mass.,  Class  3 
and  Class  15,  latter  best  set  of  lantern  slides  ; 2 diplomas 
to  C 'orge  B.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  one  in  Class  6 and 
one  in  Class  8 (probably  figure  study)  ; one  diploma  to 
Mias  Annie  L.  Richards,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Cla.ss  No.  1 1 
(probably  interiors)  ; David  Pepper,  Philadelphia,  Pa , 
Class  13  (probably  instantaneous  work)  ; one  diploma  to 
John  C.  Lee,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Class  16  ; one  diploma  to 
H.  H.  Suplee,  Germantown,  Pa.  ; one  diploma  to  Dr.  K. 
K.  Andrews,  Cambridge,  Mass  , Class  18  ; and  one  di- 
ploma to  Miss  Catherine  Barnes  (special  Ladies’  Class), 
making  fifteen  diplomas  in  all,  or  about  twelve  less  than 
were  issued  last  year  at  the  New  York  Exhibition.  The 
work  is  fully  equal,  if  not  in  some  respects  superior,  to 
that  shown  in  New  York.  At  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Amateur  Society,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr. 


Edward  Learning  read  a valuable  paper  on  “Printing 
and  Toning  Plain  Paper,”  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  read  a 
paper  on — 

Clock  Spring  Dies  for  Lantern  Slide  Mats,  by  .Tos.  P, 
Beach,  the  following  being  an  extract: — “The  costly 
nature  of  lantern  slide  mats  as  now  supplied  by  the  various 
stock  dealers  has  led  me  to  devise  a simple  plan  by  which 
an  amateur  may  make  hundreds  of  mats  at  cost  of  a 
dozen,  when  you  have  to  buy  them.  And  as  the  mat 
very  often  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  proper  setting 
off  the  picture,  it  is  well  for  the  amateur  who  is  interested 
in  this  subject  to  provide  tools  for  producing  varied  sizes 
and  shapes  to  fit  any  given  picture.  My  method  consists 
in  taking  a block  of  hard  mahogany,  apple-tree  or  pear- 
tree  wood  with  the  end  grain  upwards,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a half  thick,  and  as  large  in  size  as  an  ordinary 
lantern  slide  plate,  and  marking  on  the  surface  with  a 
lead  pencil  the  form  and  size  of  the  mat  you  want,  but, 
perhaps,  a trifle  smaller  than  an  actual  size.  Then  with 
proper  tools,  chisels  and  files,  I take  off  the  block  a 
half  inch  in  depth  of  the  wood,  until  it  assumes  the  oval 
or  square  marked  out  I back  up  the  magohany  block 
with  half-an-inch  of  a softer  kind  of  wood,  .securing  it  by 
screws,  and  bore  a hole  through  the  centre  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  This  permits  the  air  to  reach  the 
centre.  Around  the  wood  form  thus  made  I bend  an  or- 
dinary clock  spring,  which  can  be  bought  very  cheaply, 
and  is  usually  about  | of  an  inch  wide,  and  secure  it  to 
the  wood  by  screws.  I prefer  to  do  this  with  the  aid  of 
a vyse,  putting  in  one  screw  at  a time  until  the  circuit  is 
completed.  The  pressure  of  the  vyse  holds  the  steel 
against  the  wood  in  place  until  it  is  fastened  by  the  screw. 
Before  the  steel  is  bent  around  the  wood  form,  holes  for 
the  screws  should  be  punched  with  a blunt-faced  punch 
where  needed.  The  steel  should  be  put  on  a piece  of  hard 
wood  or  a block  of  solder.  If  the  spring  is  too  hard  to 
punch  a hole  through  it,  then  take  out  the  temper  by  heat- 
ing in  a stove,  and  cooling  by  throwing  into  a bed  of  ashes. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  thickness  of  the  spring,  of  an 
inch,  will  be  too  great  to  cut  the  paper  clean  and  sharp, 
hence  I advise  filing  down  one  edge  before  it  is  attached 
to  the  block,  finishing  with  a very  fine  file.  In  putting  it 
on  the  block  it  is  necessary  that  the  ends  come  close  to- 
gether ; they  may  be  allowed  to  lap  a trifle,  which  can  be 
afterwards  filed  away.  I generally  use  a pair  of  plyers  and 
a hammer  to  partially  shape  it  around  the  block.  For 
making  square  shapes  it  is  better  to  obtain  thinner  steel 
than  the  clock  springs,  for  if  they  are  used,  the  temper  of 
the  steel  has  to  be  removed.  After  the  holes  are  punched 
out  they  should  be  reamed  a little.  Special  thin  steel  can 
be  obtained  from  most  dealers  in  machinist  tools  and 
supplies,  while  the  old  worn-out  clock  spring  can  be  bought 
for  a song  from  any  large  clock  company.  To  cut  out  the 
mats  I .simply  fold  up  a sheet  of  paper  8 by  lO  in  size 
until  it  is  four  layers  in-  thickness,  and  of  the  conventional 
lantern  size  pattern,  then  place  it  over  the  steel  die  ; upon 
the  paper  I put  a piece  of  mahogany  wood  with  the  end 
grain  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  then  by  light  quick 
taps  of  the  hammer  on  the  wood,  the  mats  are  quit  kly 
made,  and  your  die  is  still  ready  for  hundreds  more.  The 
hard  wood  can  be  bought  from  dealers  in  engravers'  and 
printers’  blocks  at  the  corner  of  Dutch  Alley  and  Fulton 
Street.” 

Mr.  Beach  also  exhibited  an  improved  Detective  Camera, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  II.  Ford,  of  N.Y.  City,  who  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  the  Concealed  Camera.  The  point  of 
interest  about  the  camera  is  that  it  is  compact,  light, 
easily  and  quickly  operated,  simple  and  durable,  and 
inexpensive.  It  makes  pictures  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  square,  and  somewhat  larger  in  size  than  the  con- 
cealed or  Vest  Camera.  The  negatives  are  well  adapted 
for  making  lantern  slides  by  cont^t.  The  lens  is  double, 
and  about  as  large  in  diameter  as  a good-sized  button.  It 
is  secured  to  a hemispherical  nickle-plated  metal  front, 
which  is  screwed  to  a light  square  wood  frame,  adapted  to 
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receive  a delicate  single  plate,  plate-holder  having  a slide 
and  everything  complete.  The  lens  is  the  success  of  the 
camera,  since  it  works  at  a set  focus,  rectilinear  and  wide- 
angle  combined,  and  cuts  near  and  distant  objects 
perfectly  sharp.  No  ground-glass  is  required.  Operating 
within  the  hemispherical  front  of  the  camera  is  a hemi- 
spherical shutter  having  an  aperture  equal  in  size  to  the 
diameter  of  the  lens.  The  shutter  works  in  a vertical 
plane,  and  is  propelled  by  a small  coiled  wire  spring  on  its 
axis  outside.  This  construction  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  light  leaking  by  the  shutter.  It  is  set  by  moving 
a small  crank  attached  to  the  axis.  The  release  mechanism 
is  very  simple,  consisting  of  two  rods  so  arranged  that 
when  one  is  pushed  downward  with  the  finger,  it  carries 
the  other  rod  with  it,  allowing  the  full  sweep  of  the  shutter 
for  an  instantaneous  exposure.  For  a time  exposure,  one 
rod  is  pushed  downward,  releasing  the  shutter,  which 
revolves  a quarter  of  a revolution  until  stopped  by  the 
second  rod  ; the  exposure  is  then  made,  and  when  the  rod 
is  depressed  the  shutter  completes  the  latter  half  of  its 
revolution,  closing  the  lens.  A fiat  tension  spring, 
regulated  by  a screw,  presses  upon  the  shaft  of  the  shutter, 
which  easily  regulates  the  speed.  Ordinarily  the  camera 
can  be  carried  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  allowing  the  lens- 
tube  to  project  through  the  fingers  ; it  is  then  concealed, 
but  the  one  shown  was  enclosed  in  a neat  black  walnut  box 
with  an  ornamental  handle,  .and  could  carry  two  or  three 
extra  plate-holders.  Excellent  specimen  negatives  and 
prinks  were  passed  around,  showing  clearly  the  value  of 
the  apparatus.  By  using  square  plates,  the  inventor 
claimed  the  expense  of  working  the  apparatus  was  reduced. 
Round  pictures  could  be  made  on  the  square  plates  if 
desired.  The  general  get-up  of  the  camera,  its  simplicity, 
and  neatness,  and  compactness  attracted  considerable 
attention,  while  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  supplied 
greatly  added  to  its  probable  utility. 

Following  this,  he  explained  and  exhibited  a new  style 
of  photograph  called  the  “ Cellulograph,”  which  he  said 
wa-s  patented.  The  sample  shown  had  been  given  to  him 
by  the  owner  of  the  process,  Mr.  C.  Theo.  Cain,  of  Owens- 
boro, Kentucky.  The  principle  of  the  process  was  the 
transfer  of  a collodion  film  to  a sheet  of  celluloid.  The 
directions  Mr.  Cain  gave  were  as  follows  : — Take  a sheet 
of  plate  glass  perfectly  smooth  and  slightly  larger  than  the 
intended  picture,  and  put  around  one  side  or  face  of  it  a 
safety  edge  about  one-quarter  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  of  a solution  made  of  water  (4  ounces)  in  which  the 
white  of  one  egg  is  placed.  When  the  edging  is  hard  and 
dry,  flow  the  plate  over  with  collodio-chloride  emulsion, 
which  can  be  purchased  re.ady  prepared  at  most  any 
maoufacturer  of  photographic  sup|)lies.  Alj  som  as  dry, 
place  the  plate,  film  side  downwanls,  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion in  a fuming-box  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the 
saucer  containing  ammonia,  and  let  it  reiniio  there  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  The  prepared  plate  is  next  put  in 
a printing  frame  behind  a negative,  in  the  sun  or  shade, 
and  printed  the  same  as  silver  paper,  care  being  taken  to 
print  a little  darker  than  is  desired.  The  operation  can 
De  observed  by  looking  through  the  back  of  the  sensitiv'e 
plate  when  the  back  of  the  frame  is  opened.  After 
printing,  w:ish  the  plate  for  three  or  four  minutes  under 
the  tap,  and  then  tone  with  the  following  bath  ; — 

Gold  solution  (strength,  1 grain  to  the 

ounce  of  water)  1 dram 

Neutralise  acidity  with  carbonate  of  soda  until  red  litmus 
paper  turns  blue,  then  add 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  StolOounces 

The  picture  on  the  glass  in  this  solution  will  tone  very 
gradually,  first  from  a red  colour  to  brown,  .and  then  to 
purple.  When  the  right  tone  is  obtained,  remove  the  plate, 
and  wash  in  or  under  running  water  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  then  fix  in  a very  weak  hypo  bath,  one  ounce  of 
hypo  to  fifty  ounces  of  water.  Next  wash  under  the  tap 
for  a few  minutes,  or  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water  for 


about  an  hour.  The  plate  may  then  be  set  up  to  dry  spon- 
taneously or  by  heat.  This  is  in  reality  a transparency 
on  glass.  To  transfer  the  film  from  the  glass  plate  to  the 
celluloid  plate  is  the  next  process.  The  celluloid  plate  is 
flowed  over  with  a solution  of  plain  collodion  (5  grains  of 
cotton  to  the  ounce),  this  is  allowed  to  set  and  soak  some- 
wh.at  into  the  surface  of  the  celluloid,  then  the  coated 
surface  is  again  covered  with  a camphor  solution  made  as 
follows : — 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Camphor  5 grains 

And  a little  excess  is  left  on  the  surface,  so  that  when  the 
glass  plate  is  pre.ssed  upon  the  celluloid  surface,  the  cam- 
phor solution  will  embed  its  film.  To  aid  in  the  tr.ansfer 
Mr.  Cain  has  a special  frame  made  ; the  celluloid  pl.ate, 
after  being  coated,  is  put  in  it,  then  the  glass  plate,  picture 
side  down,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  celluloid  while 
the  surface  is  moist  .and  is  clamped  in  contact  therewith 
under  pressure  by  suitable  devices.  To  avoid  air-bubbles 
when  placing  the  ghiss  in  contact  with  the  celluloid,  first 
let  one  end  of  the  glass  plate  strike  the  celluloid,  then  with 
a slow  but  gr.adual  continuous  motion,  lower  it  until  it 
is  in  perfect  contact  all  over.  In  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  the  celluloid  sheet  and  plate  m.ay  be  removed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  frame,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
gla.ss,  by  loosening  one  part  of  the  albumen  edge,  will 
easily  separate  from  the  celluloid,  leaving  on  the  latter  the 
positive  picture,  apparently  highly  burnished,  and  resem- 
bling very  closely  in  finish  an  ivorytype.  If  left  longer 
than  three-quartera  of  an  hour,  the  picture  will  separate 
itself.  The  celluloid  sheet  bearing  the  picture,  being  damp, 
is  apt  to  curl  up  some,  but  by  putting  it  under  pressure 
until  it  is  thoroughly  hardened  it  will  dry  flat.  Should  it 
at  any  time  show  a tendency  to  curl  afterwards,  it  maybe 
flattened  by  passing  over  the  back  a moderately  warm 
flat  iron.  If  it  is  desired  to  put  round  the  picture  any 
embossed  or  ornamental  border,  it  may  be  easily  done  by 
diimping  the  celluloid  sheet  slightly,  and  placing  it  be- 
tween suitable  dies.  A slight  pressure  will  mould  it  to 
any  desired  form.  The  celluloid  sheet  may  be  mounted 
on  still  heavier  sheets  or  on  cardboard  by  using  a solution 
somewhat  stronger  in  c.amphor  than  that  previously  men- 
tioned, and  also  more  pressure.  The  specimen  Mr.  Beach 
showed  presented  a very  pleasing  appearance.  When  the 
simplicity  of  the  process  becomes  known  there  will  doubt- 
less be  a large  number  of  amateurs  and  professionals  who 
will  be  glad  to  utilise  ik  The  picture  can  be  readily 
coloured.  Samples  of  celluloid  without  the  picture,  and  a 
gl.ass  transparency  ready  to  be  transferred,  were  shown. 

Interest  in  Lantern  Slide  Making  in  the  Society  is  to  be 
stimulated,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  of  the 
committee’s  re])ort  m.ade  by  iks  chairman,  Mr.  Beach  : — 

“ The  committee  desires  also  to  .sii}’  that  it  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  loan  of  the  Society’s  lantern  slides  to 
members  de.siring  to  give  private  exhibitions  at  home. 
Application  should  be  made  a day  in  advance  to  any 
member  of  the  committee.  The  committee  has  been 
informed  that  the  Society,  through  the  1!  >ar.l  <d  Director.-i, 
h.as  ratified  the  rules  ailopted  at  the  Fhiladelj)hia  Confer- 
ence in  February,  creating  ‘ The  Americ.an  li  intern  Slide 
Interchange,’  and  has  also  been  informed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Bullock  th.at  this  action  organises  the  Exchange,  ours 
being  the  fifth  society  to  ratify  it.  The  Boston,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  .and  St.  Louis  Associations  are  said  to  have 
withheld  their  assent,  though  one  or  two  may  reconsider. 
One  of  the  .advantages  of  the  new  Exchange  will  be  that 
no  slides  will  be  permitted  to  be  circuhated  except  those 
properly  mounted,  and  previously  tested  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.  Under  the  rules,  this  Society  is  required  to 
havere.ady  by  October  1st  next,  one  hundrel  suitable 
slides,  which,  after  exhibition  before  the  Society,  will  be 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  will  test  them  and 
return  to  the  Society  any  that  appear  in  its  judgment  to 
be  defective.  The  balance  will  then  be  sent  the  rounds  of 
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diflferent  associations,  and  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  months 
will  return  again  to  the  Society.  So  far  as  this  committee 
is  concerned,  it  begs  to  submit  the  following  plan.  Let 
fifteen  or  twenty  members  interested  in  slide  making 
submit  to  it,  before  September  1st  next,  ten  or  fifteen 
slides  each ; the  committee  will  select  therefrom  one 
hundred  for  the  Exchange ; these  it  asks  shall  be  loaned  to 
it  by  the  contributing  members  for  nine  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  committee  will  return  the  slides  to 
the  contributing  members,  with  the  request  that  such  slides 
as  have  been  selected  for  shipment  abroad  to  the  London 
Camera  Club  be  donated  to  the  Society,  or  in  lieu  thereof, 
duplicate  slides  equally  as  good  furnished.  By  this 
method  no  member  is  compelled  to  give  up  any  slide  he 
may  furnish.  In  thus  donating  slides  to  the  Society  for 
the  purpose  mentioned,  the  Society  gets  back  in  return  as 
many  slides  of  foreign  scenery  and  subjects,  which  become 
eventually  its  permanent  property.” 

A field  excursion  for  our  “ Decoration  ” holiday. 
May  30th,  is  talked  of.  SuLniiTE. 

MVew  York,  May  10,  1888. 


BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  REPRODUCINCl  MAPS, 
PLANS,  ETC. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Second  Article. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  article  it  was  pointed 
out  that  negatives,  in  order  to  yield  satisfactory  results, 
should  be  vigorous— namely,  such  as  would  yield  bright 
silver  prints  with  a little  error  on  the  side  of  density. 
The  finest  lines  should  not  only  be  distinctly  visible,  but 
free  from  anything  beyond  the  merest  deposit,  while  masses 
of  white  ought  to  be  sufficiently  dense  to  ensure  the  proper 
representation  of  these  p«rts  in  the  prints.  Too  much 
exposure  prevents  this  quality  being  obtained  in  nega- 
tives, and  general  flatness  and  covering  up  of  the  finest 
details  are  the  usual  characteristics  produced.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  insufficient  exposure  may,  as  a rule,  be  recog- 
nised by  poorness  of  image  and  very  clear  lines  ; intensi- 
fication of  such  defective  negatives  does  not  give  the 
printing  value  that  they  would  have  possessed  had  the 
correct  exposure  been  given  and  development  carried  to 
the  full  extent. 

Purchasers  of  bromide  paper,  whether  in  packets  or 
rolls,  are  supplied  with  printed  instructions  by* the  manu- 
facturers, who  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  as  to  whether 
the  formulae  therein  contained  have  been  well  chosen.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  seldom  adhered  to,  however,  so  strong  is 
the  passion  for  experimenting  in  this  direction.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  details  as  we  proceed,  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  will  be  selected,  since,  in  a more  or  less  modified 
form,  it  appears  in  every  set  of  instructions  we  have  seen. 
Suppose  negatives  12  by  15  inches  are  to  be  printed,  cut 
sheets  of  this  size  can  be  obtained  in  packets  of  a dozen 
pieces  ; or  a strip  15  inches  by  24,  cut  from  a roll,  will,  of 
course,  when  divided,  be  just  as  convenient  if  two  prints 
are  wanted  ; indeed,  many  prefer  working  from  rolls,  as 
with  ordinary  care  no  deterioration  takes  place  by  keeping 
it  in  stock  for  a very  long  time. 

The  usual  plan  of  proceeding,  when  printing  in  contact 
with  negatives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  required  print,  is 
to  employ  a larger  size  printing  frame  supplied  with  a glass 
bed,  and  let  the  front  be  completely  covered  with  ground 
glas&  Tracing  paper,  tissue,  or  other  diffuser,  may  be 
strained  over  at  a few  inches’  distance  from  the  glass  sur- 
face, the  object  being  to  filter  the  light  through  a medium 
aipable  of  diffusing,  and  as  far  as  possible  equalizing,  the 
illumination.  The  negative  to  be  printed  should  be  dusted, 
and  any  gelatine,  varnish,  or  extraneous  matter  adhering 
to  the  back  removed.  The  negative  is  then  laid  down  upon 
the  glass  bed  of  the  printing  frame,  film  upward,  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  paper.  From  this  stage 
forward  the  work  must  be  carried  on  in  a nou-actinic  apart- 


ment, the  dark  room  being  usually  requisitioned  for  the 
purpose.  This  condition  provided,  the  sensitive  paper  is 
adjusted,  and  the  pressure  frame  closed.  Assuming,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  that  a printing  frame  arranged 
as  described  contains  a negative,  and  bromide  paper  of  the 
requisite  size  pressed  in  close  contact  therewith,  and  no 
light  other  than  that  of  a non-actinic  character  has  reached 
the  sensitive  surface,  all  will  then  be  in  readiness  for  mak- 
ing an  exposure.  The  time  required  to  effect  this  properly 
may  range  from  a second  or  less  to  several  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  light  employed,  the  distance  it  is  situ- 
ated from  the  negative,  and  the  degree  of  opacity  and 
colour  of  the  latter.  These  conditions  being  somewhat 
variable,  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  diffused  daylight  for 
any  but  extremely  dense  negatives,  and  even  then  an 
exposure  of  one  second,  made  to  the  light  of  an  ordinary 
room,  may  prove  too  much. 

Artificial  light  is  far  more  under  control,  and  used,  as  a 
rule,  for  all  sorts  of  negatives.  The  writer  employs  a 
No.  6 Bray  gas-burner.  In  determining  the  distance  a 
negative  shoidd  be  exposed  from  such  a method  of  illumina- 
nation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  an  intense  light  is 
more  effective  in  the  case  of  a dense  or  yellow  negative, 
and  vice  versa.  A thin,  grey,  quick-printing  negative 
yields  more  vigorous  bromide  prints  when  exposed  a long 
distance  from  the  flame  ; therefore,  as  we  are  dealing  with 
negatives  possessing  sufficient  force  to  properly  reproduce 
maps  and  plans,  a medium  distance  of  twenty  inches  or 
thereabouts  may  with  impunity  be  chosen,  provided  the 
frame  during  exposure  be  kept  in  gentle  motion  in  order 
to  equalise  as  far  as  possible  the  distribution  of  the  light. 
Negatives  of  drawings,  &c.,  which  have  been  carefully 
illuminated,  ought,  during  printing,  to  be  supported  in  a 
vertical  position ; when  defective,  however,  from  the 
cause  alluded  to,  or  unevenness  of  the  coating  of  the  plate, 
some  benefit  is  derivable  from  supporting  the  frame  during 
exposure  at  a slight  inclination,  so  that  the  most  dense 
parts  are  closer  to  the  light.  Thin  portions  may  also  be 
protected  by  shading  with  an  opaque  substance  during  a 
period  of  the  exposure.  With  daylight,  this  convenience 
would  hardly  be  practical  After  the  exposure  has  been 
made,  and  the  apartment  again  rendered  non-actinic,  the 
paper  is  removed,  and  placed  in  a tray  of  cold  water  to 
soften,  during  which  time  it  is  customary  to  prepare  the 
developer.  The  writer  keeps  saturated  solutions  of  ferrous 
sulphate  and  potassium  oxalate  always  ready  for  use,  the 
former  being  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter 
with  oxalic  acid,  aud  they  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
proportions  of  one  part  of  iron  added  to  five  parts  of  oxalate, 
to  which  one  minim  per  fluid  ounce  of  a ten  per  cent, 
potassium  bromide  solution  is  added.  With  papers  now 
in  the  market,  development  under  the  circumstances  named 
would  be  complete  in  less  than  five  minutes,  when  the 
print  should  be  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  acidified 
water  (one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  in  a pint  of  water),  rinsed 
in  ordinary  water  to  thoroughly  eradicate  the  acid,  and 
put  into  the  fixing  bath.  One  part  of  sodium  hyposulphite 
dissolved  in  five  parts  of  water  is  the  strength  generally 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  writer  prefers  the 
addition  of  one  part  of  common  salt  and  a little  sodium 
carbonate  as  well.  Complete  fixation  should  take  place 
in  twenty  minutes,  but  no  harm  is  at  all  likely  to  result  by 
continuing  the  process  for  half-an-hour,  provided  the  fixing 
bath  be  neutral.  Acidity  is  apt  to  cause  a separation  of 
sulphur,  and  consequent  reduction  of  ayellow  deposit  upon 
the  surface  of  the  print.  Copious  washing  follows,  and 
more  than  one  well-known  maker  advocates  sponging  the 
prints  afterwards  with  acidified  water,  and  subjecting  them 
to  a second  washing  to  remove  the  acid  which  the  paper 
has  absorbed.  The  prints  are  next  placed  in  blotting- 
sheets,  then  dried  spontaneously,  cut  to  the  exact  size 
required,  and  mounted,  if  so  desired,  upon  canvas,  card- 
board, or  other  support. 

Provided  the  foregoing  precautions  have  been  observed, 
prints  sufficiently  strong  in  black  and  white  for  most 
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purposes  ought  to  be  the  result.  An  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  iron  recommended  would  tend  to  produce  a grey 
image  and  softness  generally  ; whereas  an  increase  of 
potash  or  bromide  slows  development,  and,  in  large  excess, 
is  produative  of  intense  blackness  and  harshness  of  an  un- 
desirable character.  The  full  force  of  a developed  image 
is  not  apparent  until  after  fixation,  so  that  some  little 
allowance  should  be  made  for  this  continuing  action  after 
visible  development  has  been  stopped.  Prints  which, 
after  development,  have  not  been  soaked  a few  minutes 
in  more  than  one  change  of  acidified  water,  are  liable  to 
exhibit  a brown  stain  in  the  white  portions  when  dry. 
This  colouration,  which  is  due  to  the  iron  developer  being 
left  in  the  paper,  can  in  most  instances  be  cleared  away  by 
soaking  the  print  in,  and  sponging  the  surface  with,  water 
acidified  of  the  proportions  already  named. 

After  such  treatment  the  prints  require  a couple  of  hours’ 
washing  to  remove  the  acid.  Yellow  stains  are  the  result 
of  imperfect  fixation,  or,  as  above  stated,  a deposition  of 
sulphur  from  the  use  of  an  acid  fixing  solution.  Prints  of  a 
satisfactory  character  can  be  easily  made  by  giving  attention 
to  the  foregoing  details,  and  that  with  a minimum  of  trouble 
combined  with  considerable  dispatch.  They  should  be 
dried  spontaneously,  and,  if  they  are  to  be  mounted,  the 
backs  only  should  be  damped  with  a moist  sponge.  Strong 
starch  paste  is  next  applied,  and  the  prints  rubbed  down 
upon  cardboard  or  other  support.  When  quite  dry  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  modifying  or  removing  any  portion  of 
the  print  by  means  of  a scraper  or  any  other  abrading  sub- 
stance. More  additions  may,  with  great  ease,  be  made 
whenever  requisite,  owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  surface  of  these  bromide  prints  admits  of  modi- 
fication. At  our  military  establishments,  office  of  works, 
and  other  centres,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any  number  of 
uses  for  bromide  paper  as  an  agent  for  obtaining  repro- 
ductions, whilst  architects,  surveyors,  designers,  and  others, 
would,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
process,  avail  themselves  of  its  services  far  more  than  has 
already  been  the  case,  for  in  it  they  would  discover  some 
of  the  advantages  that  photography  of  to-day  is  enabled 
to  offer  business  men,  and,  fui  ther,  that  prints  so  jiroduced 
are  presumably  permanent. 


Ex  VoTO.  An  account  of  the  Sacro  Monte  or  New  Jeru- 
salem at  Varallo-Sesia.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
collotypes.  By  Samuel  Butler.  Price  10s.  6d.  {London, 
1888  : Trvdmer  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.) 

Although,  perhaps,  comparatively  few  persons  will  com- 
pletely share  the  author’s  immense  enthusiasm  with  regard 
to  the  Mount  of  Calvary  at  Varallo,  there  are  very  many 
who  will  welcome  the  book  now  before  us,  and  be  glad  to 
have  excellent  reproductions  in  permanent  photography  of 
the  interesting  objects  at  Varallo. 

The  collotypes  are  done  by  Maclui  e and  Macdonald,  of 
Glasgow,  and  are  excellent ; indeed,  collotype  shows  at  its 
best  in  reproducing  works  of  art 


CAMERA  CLUB.* 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  read  the  resolutions  agreed  to  at 
the  previous  meeting,  and  having  given  communications  received 
since  that  occasion. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  proceeded  to  refer  to  points  which 
he  considered  worthy  of  attention.  He  considered  it  n most 
important  matter,  but  it  was  one  which  was  certainly  keenly 
contested,  that  when  once  a picture  had  been  adjudged  worthy 
of  distinction  it  should  no  further  be  allowed  to  compete. 

Mr.  Qrimshaw  thought  that  medalled  exhibitors  would  not  send 
their  pictures  unless  they  were  open  to  enter  them  for  competition, 
as  in  exhibitions  of  a different  character,  he  would  suggest  the 
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addition  of  a champion  class,  in  which  the  distinguished  pictu  re® 
could  be  brought  together  in  competition.  He  had  mentioned  thi® 
suggestion  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  when  at  Tunbridge  Wells  a 
day  or  two  previously,  and  he  had  expressed  approval  of  such  a 
regulation. 

Mr.  Davison  remarked  that  this  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
also  suggested  in  some  of  the  replies  received  from  societies  and 
from  individual  exhibitors.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  might 
possibly  be  found  that  this  would  oftentimes  result  in  a very 
limited  class  being  formed. 

Mr.  STUR.MEY  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  the  judges,  as 
already  provided  for  in  Resolution  No.  7,  could  withhold  an 
award  altogether. 

After  further  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a large  majority  ; — Resolution  No.  11:“  That  when  once  a 
picture  has  gained  a medal  it  be  not  again  admitted  to  com- 
petition except  in  a class  specially  set  apart  for  pictures  pre- 
viously awarded  a prize.” 

The  next  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to  : — Resolution 
No.  12  : “ That  in  cases  where  pictures  exhibited  are  the  work 
of  more  than  one  operator,  the  same  be  notified  in  the  cata- 
logue.” 

On  the  next  point  an  animated  conversation  took  place,  a pro- 
position being  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lambert,  and  supported  by 
several  speakers  : — “ That  there  be  no  classification  of  pictures 
whatever.” 

To  this  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollas- 
ton : — “ That  classification  by  subject  is  generally  desirable.” 

On  a vote  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a very  slight  ma- 
jority. 

Resolution  No.  13  : “ That  classification  by  subject  is  generally 
desirable.” 

Upon  this  Mr.  Lambert  proposed,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  : Resolution  No.  14  : “ That  a stated  limit  be  imposed 
upon  the  number  of  pictures  eligible  to  be  sent  into  each  class 
by  one  exhibitor.” 

A proposition  was  put  forward  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  work  done  by  photographic  exhibitors  if  the 
authorities  organising  exhibitions  would  suggest  certain  set  sub- 
jects for  illustration,  giving  full  notice  of  the  subject ; but  this 
was  allowed  to  drop  as  being  more  fitted  for  private  arrange- 
ments among  the  members  of  a society. 

The  subject  of  charge  for  wall  space  as  opposed  to  charge  per 
frame  was  also  set  on  one  side  as  being  somewhat  outside  the 
scope  of  the  meeting,  and  a matter  which  would  be  best  settled 
by  supply  and  demand. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  proposal  (cordially  made  by 
gentlemen  present  from  other  societies)  of  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Camera  Club  for  bringing  forward  the  subject,  and  for 
making  convenient  arrangements  for  its  adequate  discussion 
and  ventilation. 

Below  is  appended  a statement  showing  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  provincial  societies,  and  by  well-known  exhibitors,  in 
answer  to  the  circular  sent  out : — 

Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Spring,  three  months ; autumn,  four 
months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — No,  might  bias  exhibitor. 
Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Same  judges. 

Class  into  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Certainly, 
according  to  size  and  subject. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 

— Three  prizes,  first,  second,  and  third,  in  every  cla.ss. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Objectionable. 
Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — 
Unlimited,  and  at  discretion  of  committee. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — All  except  pre- 
paring plate,  paper,  mounting,  framing. 

General  remarks. — Apparatus,  plates,  &c.,  to  be  practically 
tested,  and  plates  to  be  selected  frem  dealers.  Hanging  com- 
mittee to  be  non-exhibitors,  and  appointed  by  counciL 

Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — As  long  as  pos-sible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Not  before  entries. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Art  and  science 
equally  represented. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — According 
to  subject,  and  in  two  subdivisions  as  to  size. 

Awards  or  no  awards ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— First,  second,  and  honorary  mention  at  judges’  discretion. 
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Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Only  one  first 
prize,  except  in  a class  specially  arranged  for  medalled  work. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — 
Should  be  left  to  the  exhibition  committee  concerned. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — Exposure,  developing, 
printing,  toning,  mounting,  and  retouching. 

General  remarks. — Champion  class  suggested  for  first  medal 
pictures. 

Exhibition  fixture-list  suggested  in  photographic  press,  and 
that  greater  prominence  be  given  to  apparatus. 

Dartmouth  Amateur  Photographic  Socictg. 

Length  of  notice. — Three  months 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Names  of  judges  should  be 
announced. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Judges  for  each 
section. 

Class  ; in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject  and 
sub-division  under  and  over  whole  plate. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Unamimously 
against  repeated  exhibition  of  same  medalled  picture. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — All,  from  exposing  to 

mounting. 

Derby  Photographie  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Not  less  than  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges.  To  be  announced  at  same 
time  or  exhibition  circular.  Five  in  number. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Judges  for  each 
section. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  techical  and  artistic. — According  to 
subject. 

Awards  or  no  awards ; system  of  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes. — First  and  second  judges  to  have  power  to  with- 
hold either  or  both  of  these.  This  to  be  announced  on  cir- 
cular. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — A picture  once 
medalled  not  to  compete  again. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. 

— Have  a limit  depending  on  available  wall  space. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — Exposure,  development, 
retouching  and  printing. 

General  remarks. — J udging  : separately  by  system  of  marks,  and 
take  average. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 

Length  of  notice. — Not  less  than  six  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Either  at  opening  of  exhi- 
bition or  before  if  possible. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — The  majority  of  the 
judges  should  have  a technical  knowledge  of  the  art ; the 
minority  may  be  appointed  for  artistic  quality. 

Classes  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — According 
to  subject. 

Awards  or  no  awards ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— If  prizes  at  all,  then  first,  second,  and  third,  as  only  best 
work  can  be  got  for  exhibition  by  offering  prizes. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Say,  two 
years  after  first  exhibit. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. 
— Do  not  limit. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — If  amateur  : develop- 
ing, printing,  and  retouching.  If  professional  : his  staff ; en- 
largements, his  staff  alone. 

General  remarks. — Charge  for  wall  space,  2s.  fid.  or  6s.  for  stated 
space,  and  a small  charge  for  square  foot  afterwards.  No  ad- 
vertising medals. 

Ediiiburgh  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Three  months. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge.— Exhibitors  should 
have  a voice  in  the  selection  of  judges. 

Class  ; in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Artistic  and 
technical  excellence  should  be  distinguished. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 

— First,  second,  and  third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Not  objecion- 
able. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — 
Depends  on  circumstances. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — At  least  make  and 
develop  the  negative. 

General  remarks. — No  charge  for  wall  space,  if  possible. 


Gloucester  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Not  less  than  three  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges.— Committee  divided. 

.1  udges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — For  both. 

Class  in  size  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — | plate,  by 
5 and  under  ; 7i  by  5 to  10  by  8,  and  above  10  by  8. 

Awards  or  no  awards  : system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— First  and  second  only.  Extra  at  discretion  of  judges. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Medalled  pic- 
tures, one  season  only. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — 
No  limit. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — In  amateur  class  the 
whole. 

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

Length  of  notice. — Six  months  at  least. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — No  need  to  announce  before- 
hand. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — Five  in  number: 
one  painter,  one  professional,  one  local  judge. 

Class  : in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject  and 
classes  : a separate  class  for  every  dimension. 

Awards  or  no  awards ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes. — Three  for  large  classes,  for  others  two. 

Practice  of  frequent  exMbition  of  same  picture. — Medal  pictures 
not  to  compete. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — 
No  limit. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — Exposure,  developing, 
printing,  retouching,  but  not  mounting. 

General  remarks. — Charge  for  wall  space,  2s.  fid.  per  square 
foot. 

(2b  be  continued.) 


Stotts. 

Photographers  in  Canada  are  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  special  protective  arrangements  with  respect  to  dry 
plates,  and,  unless  we  are  misinformed,  the  circumstances 
under  which  a special  high  impost  has  been  made  require 
investigation.  We  will  probably  say  more  next  week. 

Newly-established  papers  are  bound  to  do  something  to 
attract  attention.  The  strangest  notion  yet  hit  upon  is 
that  of  a journal  of  a semi-humorous  character,  which 
holds  out  as  a bait  an  immediate  photograph  of  the  ad- 
venturous person  who  will  invest  in  a year’s  sub-ocription, 
and  a right  to  his  heirs  and  executors,  to  have  him  or  her 
photographed  after  death  if  he  or  she  at  the  time  of  death 
has  continued  to  be  a^ubscriber.  The  first  proposition 
might  be  an  inducement  to  some  people ; as  for  the  second, 
we  should  fancy  it  would  act  as  a deterrent. 


The  .Echo  asks,  “ When  will  some  impecunious  younger 
sons  take  up  photography  as  their  sisters  do  millinery?” 
The  answer  might  well  be.  When  their  sisters  take  to 
making  bonnets  at  home  for  their  relations  and  friends 
without  any  charge.  The  impecunious  younger  son  does 
practise  photography,  but  only  as  an  amateur ; and  the 
odd  thing  is,  that  while  no  one  thinks  anything  of  this, 
the  West  End  milliners  would  raise  a terrible  cry  if  aristo- 
cratic young  ladies  set  up  as  amateur  milliners. 

There  is  such  a demand  by  artists  for  what  may  be 
termed  “ property  ” photographs,  that  we  wonder  some 
photographer  does  not  go  in  seriously  for  extending  the 
range  of  subjects.  At  present  they  are  almost  exclusively 
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coutined  to  animals,  but  we  fancy  that  instantaneous  pho- 
top;raphs  of  figures  would  be  far  more  useful.  It  is  said 
that  an  artist's  model  in  New  York  is  working  out  this 
idea  very  systematically.  Armed  with  a detective 
camera,  he  goes  about  the  city  taking  instantaneous  pic- 
tures of  ordinary  street  life.  When  he  sees  an  unusual 
group,  or  particularly  dilapidated  tramp  or  bootblack  of 
picturesque  possibilities,  he  secures  a negative,  and  artists 
gladly  buy  the  results. 


Steel  dies  for  punching  out  photographic  prints  or  for 
making  masks  are  used  occasionally  by  photographers,  but 
the  expense  of  the  die  is  the  usual  obstacle.  Hence  many 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  .J.  P.  Beach’s  method  of  making 
dies  by  means  of  clock  spring  fastened  round  a wooden 
block.  Details  will  be  found  on  p.  33!) 


The  American  Druggist  gives  the  subjoined  sketch  of  an 
agitating  machine  which  is  manufactured  by  Beyer  Bros., 


of  16,  Rue  Lorraine,  Paris.  Possibly  a machine  of  this 
kind  may  prove  useful  for  agitating  emulsions  when  being 
made. 


We  heard  the  other  day  of  a curious  instance  as  to  how 
the  “ middleman  ” runs  up  the  prices.  “ Here  is  a photo- 
graph case,”  said  a manufacturer,  “ which  I make  and  sell 
for  4s.  The  leather,  the  clasps,  and  the  workmanship  are 
of  the  best,  and  one  dealer  whom  I supply  will  take  all  I 
can  manufacture.  I was  at  a shop  the  other  day 
and  I saw  my  own  goods  marked  at  lOs.  6d.  Now  I 
should  like  to  know  who  gets  the  6s.  6d.  (more  than  a 100 
per  cent.)  upon  my  charge  for  manufacture.”  The  curious 
thing  was,  that  he  was  quite  contented  with  selling  his 
goods  at  4s.,  and  stated  that  if  any  person  other  than  a 
dealer  came  to  him  he  would  refuse  to  supply  him.  As  for 
selling  to  the  shop  direct,  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  It  would  seem  that  the  person  in  trade  whose 
interests  are  most  looked  after  is  the  much-abused 
“ middleman.” 


Some  itinerant  photographers  have  very  strict  notions 
of  propriety.  An  old  gentleman  who  went  to  Swanage 
during  the  Whitsun  holidays  took  a bath,  and  having  on 
a very  ornate  swimming  tunic,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  be  photographed  in  his  costume, 
so  he  spoke  to  the  proprietor  of  a photographic  van  on  the 
beach.  “Well,  sir,”  said  the  photographer,  “I  should 
much  like  to  do  it,  as  I think  it  would  make  a good  picture ; 
but  you  see  Swanage  is  so  particular.  I must  defer  to 
public  sentiment,  and  if  it  were  known  I photographed 
you  like  that,  it  would  be  considered  improper,  and  I 
should  lose  all  my  patronage.” 


The  windows  of  stationers  and  photographic  print 
dealers  are  just  now  flooded  with  what  are  called  in  the 
trade  “ opalines,”  art  “ opals,”  and  “ medallines.”  A fashion 
has  set  in  for  photographs  on  opal  glass,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  of  the  most  various  character,  comprising(to  quote 
a catalogue)  “ religious,  secular,  landscape,  humorous,  and 
many  others.”  So  far  as  we  know,  portrait  photographers 
have  not  adequately  taken  advantange  of  the  growing  taste 
for  photographs  on  opal  glass,  but  it  is  difficult  to  move 
the  public  now-a-days  to  anything  like  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning photographic  portraiture  ; still  a combined  action 
might  do  much.  But  photographers  never  did  combine 
in  regard  to  any  particular  style,  and  we  suppose  never 
will.  The  average  show-case  is  a melancholy  example  of 
individuality  which  forbids  any  hope  of  this  kind.  So 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  they  merely  regard  photo- 
graphy as  exemplied  in  the  show-case  as  a most  mono- 
tonous and  stationary  art. 


A good  many  funny  things  have  been  written  about  the 
Queen  and  her  photographs,  but  a statement  in  the 
Citizen  of  last  week  caps  everything.  Our  contemporary 
gravely  says  : “ It  is  no  easy  task  to  take  a good  photo- 
graph of  the  Sovereign,  for  her  Majesty  always  insists  that 
the  Royal  features  shall  be  attached  to  a dummy  body, 
considering  that  she  has  not  herself  been  blessed  by  nature 
with  a sufficiently  Royal  presence."  One  would  like  to 
have  a few  particulars  as  to  how  this  extraordinary  com- 
bination is  produced.  Has  her  Majesty  a headless  lay 
figure  to  do  duty  for  her  ? It  is  well  known,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned  in  these  columns,  that  the  Queen,  when 
photographed  in  her  state  dress,  stands  upon  a box,  but 
this  is  a very  diflferent  thing  from  having  her  face  joined 
to  a “dummy  body.”  We  are  afraid  somebody  has  been 
imj)osing  on  the  Citizen. 


Remembering  the  odium  which  of  late  has  been  cast 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Board,  it  will  scarcely  seem  an  oppor- 
tune moment  for  publishing  the  portraits  of  the  members 
The  Graphic,  however,  thinks  otherwise,  and  accordingly 
a fortnight  or  so  ago  the  pictures  of  these  gentlemen  from 
photographs  supplied,  appeared.  Two  members,  however, 
were  absent,  and  a local  paper,  commenting  on  the  fact, 
remarks : “ There  is  a rumour  that  the  two  members  in 
question  are  the  only  modest  members  now  sitting  on  the 
Board,  and  that  both  positively  refused  to  oblige  with  their 
photographs.”  The  Graphic,  if  it  wanted  particularly  to 
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have  the  portraits  of  these  gentlemen,  should  have  put  in 
force  what  another  illustrated  paper  which  goes  in  ex- 
tensively for  portraiture  finds  a very  effective  method. 
“ Very  well,  gentlemen,”  is  the  remark,  when  a photograph 
is  refused  ; “ since  you  won’t  oblige  with  a photograph, 
our  artist  must  sketch  you  from  life.  He  is  sometimes 
very  successful,  but  occasionally  a taste  for  caricature  is  too 
strong  for  him  to  resist.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  when 
he  does  caricature,  the  friends  of  the  subject  are  always 
highly  delighted.”  After  this  gentle  hint,  a photograph 
is  generally  forthcoming. 


Here  is  a little  story  in  two  chapters.  Chapter  one. 
Some  time  ago  a lady  of  fascinating  manners,  whose  age 
was  the  right  side  of  thirty,  and  who  was  dressed  in 
widow’s  garb,  called  upon  an  old  gentleman  well  known 
for  his  wealth,  his  liberality,  and  his  susceptibility  to 
flattery.  The  laly  had  a story  to  tell  which  touched  his 
heart.  Her  husband  had  been  dead  six  months,  he  had 
left  her  with  three  little  children  totally  unprovided  for, 
and  she  was  struggling  hard  to  maintain  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  had  got  behind  with  the  rent,  and  the  land- 
lord had  threatened  to  distrain  unless  the  paltry  sum  of 
eight  pounds  was  at  once  paid.  She  was  certain  to  suc- 
ceed if  she  could  only  tide  over  this  difficulty,  and  know- 
ing Mr.  — ’s  generosity,  she  had  been  emboldened  to 
ask  him  for  the  loan  of  the  amount,  which  she  promised 
faithfully  to  return.  All  this  was  said  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  glances  from  a pair  of  very  bright  eyes,  and  the 
climax  was  reached  when  the  fair  applicant  pulled  out  a 
photograph  of  herself  surrounded  by  her  cherubs.  The 
photograph  was  one  of  So-and-so’s  very  best  retouched, 
and  the  soft-hearted  old  gentleman  admired  the  pretty 
picture  exceedingly.  His  conquest  was  complete,  and  he 
at  once  wrote  a cheque  for  the  required  sum.  The  lady 
thanked  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  departed. 


Chapter  two.  The  lady  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
before  the  old  gentleman  discovered  she  had  left  her  pho- 
tograph behind.  But  he  was  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise, because  she  would  be  certain  to  come  back  for  it,  and 
he  would  have  the  pleasure  ef  a second  interview,  while  in 
the  meantime  he  could  study  her  charming  features  at  his 
leisure.  He  was  still  at  this  pleasing  occupation  when 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards  a young  man,  pale  and 

agitated,  was  ushered  in.  “ I am  from  the  bank,  Mr. 

said  the  youth,  “ and  I wish  to  know  whether  this  cheque 
is  right.  It  was  presented  to  us  about  twenty  minutes 

ago  by  a lady.”  “ All  right?”  exclaimed  Mr. , testily, 

and  scarcely  glancing  at  the  slip,  “ of  course  it  is.  What’s 
the  matter  with  it  ? ’ “ Well,  sir,  some  time  after  the 
lady  was  gone  the  head  cashier  was  looking  at  the  cheque, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  letter  y in  the  word 
eighty  was  diflferent  from  the  rest  of  the  writing.” 
“Eighty  !”  repeated  the  old  gentleman,  “there’s 
no  eighty  ; the  cheque’s  for  eight  pounds.”  “ There, 
we  said  so.  The  cashier  was  sure  a y had  been 
added.”  “ You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  paid  the  eighty 
pounds  1”  “ Yes,  sir,  you  see  the  figure  eight  is  the  one 
the  swindlers  always  choose,  and  that’s  what  excited  our 


cashier’s  suspicion.  The  worst  of  it  is  he  was  away  at 
dinner  at  the  time,  and  the  man  who  cashed  the  cheque 
doesn’t  recollect  the  woman’s  features.”  “ Not  recollect 
’em  ! I’ll  soon  get  over  that  difficulty,”  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman:  “here’s  her  photograph.” 
And  the  picture  was  sufficient  to  lead  to  her  detection. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  live  on  their  wits  and  other 
people’s  money,  to  be  quite  safe,  should  deny  themselves  the 
luxury  of  being  photographed. 


patent  Intflltgcnrf. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

7,432.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  Spring  Gardens,  Man- 
chester, for  “ Improvements  in  photographic  cameras.” — May 
19th,  1888. 

7,486.  James  Rodgett  McKie,  135,  County  Road,  Walton-on- 
the-Hill,  Liverpool,  for  “Improved  processes  of  obtaining 
more  brilliant  and  permanent  photographs  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary method,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  in  such  pro- 
cesses.”— May  22nd,  1888. 

7,556.  Otto  Kiiebs,  18,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  Loudon, 
for  “ An  improved  process  of  transferring  phototypes  to 
lithographic  stones.” — [Complete  Specification.] — May  22nd, 
1888. 

7,562.  William  Henry  Prestwich,  Warmington  House,  High 
Road,  Tottenham,  N.,  for  “ A revolving  shutter  for  photo- 
graphic lenses.” — May  23rd,  1888. 

Specifications  Published. 

6,903.  Thomas  Rudolth  Dallmeyeu,  of  19,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Optician,  and  Francis  Beau- 
CHAMi>,  of  High  Cross,  Totteniiam,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, Engineer,  for  “ Improvements  in  what  are  known  as 
instantaneous  photographic  shutters.” — Dated  22nd  April, 
1887. 

The  shutter  is  formed  of  several  segments  of  a sickle  or 
chopper  like  form,  which,  when  the  shutter  is  closed,  overlap  each 
other,  and  when  the  shutter  is  open  leave  a roughly  circular 
opening.  These  segments  are  pivotted  to  an  annular  plate,  and 
they  carry  pins  by  which  the  necessary  movements  are  com- 
municated to  them.  These  movements  may  be  given  by  a 
second  annular  plate  provided  with  cam  grooves,  cut  in  it,  one  for 
the  pin  on  each  segment.  The  cam  grooves  are  of  an  angular 
form,  so  that  the  rotation  of  the  plate  in  which  they  are  formed  at 
first  opens  the  shutter  to  its  full  extent,  and  then  ((he  plate  con- 
tinuing to  rotate  in  the  same  direction)  closes  the  shutter  ; or  in 
place  of  having  all  the  cam  grooves  in  the  annular  plate,  some  or 
all  of  them  may  be  formed  in  the  segments,  in  which  latter  case 
the  second  annular  plate  is  dispensed  with,  the  tail  of  one  of  the 
segments  being  furnished  with  a lever,  by  which  it,  and  with  it 
the  other  segments,  are  actuated.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  continuity  of  movement  of  the  driving  part,  a crank 
or  suitable  cam  groove  .piust  be  providtd  to  give  the  necessary 
to- and- fro  movement  to  the  lever. 

The  lens  tube  is  made  in  one  piece,  a slot  being  made  in  it  for 
each  segment  of  the  shutter — an  arrangement  which  gives  great 
strength,  and  insures  the  glasses  of  the  lens  remaining  at  their 
proper  distances  apart. 

The  power  for  opening  and  closing  the  shutter  may  be  given 
by  a spring  retained  by  a trigger  in  any  convenient  or  well- 
known  way. 

In  order  that  my  said  invention  may  be  most  fully  understood 
and  carried  into  eSect,  I wdll  proceed  to  describe  the  drawings 
hereunto  annexed. 

Description  of  the  Dratvinys. 

Figure  1 is  a front  view  of  the  apparatus  with  the  shutter 
closed. 

Figure  2 is  a front  view  with  the  front  plate  and  lever  removed, 
the  shutter  being  partly  open. 

Figure  3 is  a front  view  with  the  front  plate  and  lever  and  also 
the  cam  plate  removed. 

In  these  three  figures  the  dotted  circle  shows  the  full  opening 
of  the  shutter. 

Figure  4 is  a plan  partly  in  section. 

Figure  5 is  a longitudinal  section  of  the  tube. 
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Figures  6 and  7 are  an  edge  view  and  plan  of  one  of  the  seg- 
ments. 

a a are  the  segments  of  the  shutter,  each  being  of  a sickle  or 
chopper-like  form  as  shown  in  figure  7.  They  are  pivotted  at 
& 6 to  an  annular  plate  c,  and  they  carry  pins  d d,  which  enter 
grooves  in  the  cam  plate  e.  The  plate  e carries  a pin/,  which 
passes  through  a slot  in  the  cover-plate  g.  The  pin  f enters  a 
slot  in  the  lever  h,  so  that  by  moving  the  lever  h,  the  cam  plate 

y. 


e is  turned,  and  the  pins  d are  thereby  forced  first  away  from 
the  centre,  and  then  back  again,  by  reason  of  the  form  of  the 
slots  in  the  cam  plate  e ; the  shutter  is,  therefore,  first  completely 
opened,  and  then,  by  the  continuation  of  the  same  movement 
of  the  cam  plate,  is  again  closed. 

Figures  8,  9,  and  10  show  a modification  of  this  arrangement. 
In  this  case  the  cam  plate  is  omitted,  the  pins  on  the  segments 
entering  slots  in  the  other  segments. 


Figure  8 is  a front  view  of  the  shutter  when  fully  open,  the  pins  n*,  which  enter  into  slots  in  the  segments  I*.  The 

front  plate  being  removed.  lever  m is  slotted  at  w',  and  this  slot  receives  the  crank  pin  o' 

Figure  9 is  a transverse  section  of  same,  and  upon  the  crank  o.  As  the  crank  turns  the  lever  has  a to-and- 

Figures  10  are  plans  of  four  shutters.  fro  motion  given  to  it  ; as  shown  it  is  in  its  central  position,  the 

k\k\  k^,  k*,  are  four  shutters,  pivotted  at  l\  P,  P,  l\  to  the  shutter  being  fully  open.  The  crank  o is  actuated  by  a spiral 

annular  plate  c ; they  are  actuated  by  a lever  m fixed  to  the  spring  in  the  barrel  p,  which  carries  a projection  ;>',  which  is 

segment  k'.  The  segment  k‘‘  carries  a pin  rP  which  enters  into  a retained  by  a catch  q.  When  the  catch  g is  freed  the  spring 
slot  in  the  segment  k',  and  similarly  the  segments  k?  k*  carry  , causes  the  crank  o to  revolve  and  thereby  moves  the  lever  m to 
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and  fro,  and  so  first  opens  the  shutter  and  then  closes  it 
again. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  our  said  in  vention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  we  declare  that  what  we  claim  is  : — 

1.  Photogra  phic  shutters  which  open  from  and  close  towards 
the  centre,  the  opening  being  always  of  a roughly  circular  form, 
substantially  as  described. 

2.  Photographic  shutters  opening  from  and  closing  towards 
thecentre,  wh  ich  are  first  opened  and  then  closed  by  the  continuous 
movement  of  the  driving  parts  in  one  direction,  substantially 
as  described. 

3.  Photogr  aphic  shutters  consisting  of  three  or  mors  segments 
which,  when  the  shutter  is  closed,  overlap  one  another,  and  are 
of  such  a for  m that  the  central  opening  is  always  of  a roughly 
circular  form,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  lens  tube  made  in  one  piece,  with  slots  for  the  seg- 
ments of  the  shutter,  substantially  as  described. 

5.  Photographic  shutters  substantially  as  described  and  shown 
in  figures  1 to  7. 

6.  Photographic  shutters  substantially  as  described  and  shown 
in  figures  8 to  10. 

7.  Improvements  in  what  are  known  as  instantaneous  photo- 
graphic shutters,  substantially  as  de.scribed. 

9,159.  Johann  Bartos  of  Wittingan,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Photo- 
grapher, and  HtRMANN  Kuhn  of  I Operngasse  4,  Vienna, 

Austria,  Merchant,  for  an  “ Improved  process  for  producing 

grained  relief  and  intaglio  cliches  from  photographs.” — Dated 

June  2Sth,  1887. 

According  to  this  invention,  a polished  metal  plate  is  coated 
with  a thin  layer  of  a suitable  varnish,  such  as  shellac  or  asphal- 
tum,  and  upon  this  layer  of  varnish  a pigment  photograph  is 
applied.  This  pellicle,  the  thickness  of  which  changes  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  half-tints  of  the  image  thereon,  is  afterwards 
treated  in  the  usual  manner  with  alum  and  glycerine  in  order  to 
render  it  insoluble  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  brittle  ; any 
surplus  glycerine  is  then  removed.  Against  the  soft  relief  image 
thus  prepared,  sand  is  thrown  by  means  of  a sand  thrower,  the 
sand  gradually  destroying  the  pellicle,  the  thinnest  portions  first, 
and  afterwards  the  thicker  ones,  afiecting  at  the  same  time  the 
underlying  layer  of  varnish  to  a proportionate  degree.  When 
afterwards  the  remainder  of  the  destroyed  pellicle  is  removed 
from  the  varnished  metal  plate  a grained  picture  will  be  shown, 
and  by  etching  the  plate  with  an  acid,  the  picture  may  be 
engraved  into  the  metal  plate.  When  a positive  photograph  is 
appUed  to  the  metal  plate,  a relief  clichd  will  be  obtained,  whilst 
negative  photographs  give  intaglio  cliches. 

In  carrying  this  invention  into  practice,  thoroughly  polished 
zinc  or  brass  plates  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  a varnish 
consisting  of  a solution  of  1 part  by  weight  of  gum-mastic,  and 
2 parts  by  weight  of  shellac  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol, 
will  be  found  to  give  good  results.  In  order  to  render  the  var- 
nish coating  well  visible,  a small  quantity  of  an  aniline-dye  is 
added  to  the  aforesaid  solution,  which  is  applied  by  pouring  it 
over  the  horizontal  metal  plate.  A solution  of  2 parts  by  weight 
of  asphaltum  in  10  parts  by  weight  of  chloroform,  to  which 
afterwaids  30  parts  by  weight  of  benzine  are  added,  will  also  do 
well. 

As  soon  as  the  warnish  upon  the  metal  plate  is  dried,  the 
photographic  pigment  picture,  which  is  obtained  in  a well  known 
way,  may  be  transferred  to  the  said  plate,  whereupon  the  por- 
tions of  the  picture  which  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light,  and  which  in  consequence  have  remained  soluble,  are 
washed  out  with  warm  water,  in  order  to  develop  the  picture. 
The  next  procedure  consists  in  treating  the  dried  pellicle  with  a 
solution  of  glycerine  and  alum,  whereby  the  same  is  tanned — 
that  is  to  say,  the  thin  layer  of  glue  is  converted  into  a leather-like 
substance,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  safeguarded  against  be- 
coming dried  and  fissured.  For  this  purpose  there  may  be  used 
to  advantage  a solution  of  2 parts  by  weight  of  alum  and  35 
parts  by  weight  of  glycerine  in  25  parts  by  weight  of  water. 
This  liquid  is  poured  upon  the  pigment  picture,  and  afterwards 
this  latter  is  dried  with  the  aid  of  blotting-paper. 

Thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  sand 
tlu-own  against  it,  with  the  efiect  of  gradually  destroying,  in  the 
order  of  their  increasing  thicknesses,  all  portions  of  the  picture 
except  the  thickest  ones.  As  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  picture 
is  destroyed,  the  varnish  coating  beneath  the  said  portion  is  then 
attacked.  The  stream  of  sand  may  be  projected  by  means  of  a 
revolving  fan  wheel,  upon  which  sand  is  continually  allowed  to 
drop. 


When  the  destruction  of  the  pigment  picture  has  been  carried 
to  a sufficient  extent,  the  remainder  of  the  said  picture  is  washed, 
with  the  aid  of  water,  from  the  varnish  coating,  on  which,  then, 
there  appears  a reproduction  of  the  picture  with  all  its  details, 
formed  by  a great  number  of  very  small  perforations  of  the  layer 
of  varnish. 

Finally  the  plate  is  etched  in  the  usual  manner,  and  after  the 
varnish  coating  has  been  removed  by  means  of  a suitable 
solvent,  prints  may  be  immediately  taken  from  the  plate. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  said  invention  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  we  declare  that  what  we  claim  is — 

1.  — The  method  substantially  as  hereinabove  described  of 
producing  grained  relief  and  intaglio  cliches  from  photographs 
this  method  consisting  in  applying  a pigment  photograph  upon 
a smooth  plate  of  suitable  material,  and  afterwards  gradually 
destroying  the  pellicle  by  means  of  sand  thrown  against  it, 
which  sand  also  affects  the  underlying  plate. 

2.  — The  method  substantially  as  hereinabove  described  of 
producing  grained  relief  and  intaglio  cliche's  from  photographs, 
this  method  consisting  in  applying  a pigment  photograph  upon 
a polished  metal  coated  with  a layer  of  varnish,  afterwards  gra- 
dually destroying  the  pellicle  by  means  of  sand  thrown  against 
it,  the  underlying  layer  of  varnish  being  also  perforated  by  the 
grains  of  sand,  and  finally  etching  the  metal  plate  and  removing 
the  varnish. 

10,844.  John  Kennerell,  of  Nos.  8 and  9,  High  Street,  Wis- 
bech Saint  Peters  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge, 
Photographic  Artist,  for  “ Photographic  camera  clip.” — Dated 
August  8th,  1887. 

The  full  specification  will  appear  next  week. 

1 3,332.  J ULES  Decoudun,  of  8,  Rue  Saint  Quentin,  Paris,  France, 
Civil  Engineer,  for  “ An  Improved  photometer  for  measuring 
intensity  of  light  in  the  photographic  camera.” — Dated  the 
1st  of  October,  1837. 

Decoudun’s  photometer  has  been  already  described  in  the 
Photograi’Hic  News. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  annual  examination  in  photography  held  at  Finsbury  and 
South  Kensington  Colleges,  and  other  educational  centres  con- 
nected therewith,  took  place  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  30th 
ultimo. 

Considering  that  the  Institute  has  for  several  years  past 
defrayed  the  expenses  incident  to  these  public  examinations,  so 
that  anyone  may  sit  to  work  the  question  paper  if  his  or  her 
name  be  sent  in  a few  weeks  previously,  it  appears  strange  that 
the  total  number  of  candidates  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  placed  at  their  disposal  should  not  in  any  previous 
year  have  exceeded  a hundred  and  fifty,  especially  as  there  are  so 
many  learners  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  the  study  of  photography. 

The  examination  is  of  two  grades — Ordinary  and  Honours — 
certificates  (first  and  second  class)  being  awarded  in  each  grade. 

Prizes. — Honours;  — 1st  prize,  £5  and  a silver  medal;  2nd 
prize,  £2  and  a bronze  medal.  Ordinary; — £3  and  a 
silver  medal  ; 2nd  priz^  £3  and  a bronze  medal ; 3rd  prize, 
£2  and  a bronze  medal ; 4th  prize,  £1  and  a bronze  medal  ; 5th 
prize,  bronze  medal. 

The  following  are  the  questions  given  by  the  examiner,  Capt. 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

The  results  will  be  made  known  in  August  next. 

Instructions. 

The  Candidate  must  confine  himself  to  one  grade  only,  the 
Ordinary  or  Honours,  and  must  state  at  the  top  of  his  paper  of 
answers  which  grade  he  has  selected.  He  must  not  answer 
questions  in  more  than  one  grade. 

If  he  has  already  passed  in  this  subject,  in  the  first  class  of 
the  Ordinary  Grade,  he  must  select  his  questions  from  those  of 
the  Honours  Grade. 

The  number  of  the  question  must  be  placed  before  the  answer 
in  the  worked  paper. 

Throe  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Ordinary  Grade. 

[iVof  more  Uuin  eiyht  questions  to  he  answered.'^ 

1.  State  what  occurs  when  chloride  of  silver  is  placed  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  chloride  of  silver 
dissolves  ; is  this  the  case  ? 

2.  How  is  nitrate  of  silver  formed  from  metallic  silver  ? Give, 
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if  you  can,  the  chemical  equation  showing  its  formation.  How 
much  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  formed  from  270  grains  of 
metallic  silver  (Ag=108,  N=14,  0 = 16)  ? 

3.  A gelatine  negative  is  found  to  be  too  dense  in  parts  ; how 
should  you  reduce  it  ? 

4.  If  the  dark  room  window  faces  south,  and  you  have  to  illu- 
minate it  by  daylight,  how  should  you  proceed  to  render  it  safe 
for  developing  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  when  the  sky  is  cloudy, 
and  when  the  sun  isshiniug  on  tbe  window  ? 

5.  The  diameter  of  a stop  in  a single  lens  is  measured  and  found 
to  be  26  inches,  and  it  is  known  that  a plate  requires  fifteen 
seconds’  exposure  when  using  it ; what  would  be  the  exposures 
required  for  a stop  ’21  inches  and  '39  inches  diameter. 

6.  In  an  ordinary  collodio-bromide  emulsion  plate  it  is  neces- 
•sary  to  add  soluble  bromide  to  the  ferrous-oxalate  solution 
during  development,  but  with  a gelatine  bromide  plate  it  is  not  ; 
what  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  in  development  ? 

7.  Describe  the  production  of  a platinotype  print,  the  pre- 
pared paper  being  supplied.  Give  the  reasons  of  each  opera- 
tion. 

8.  Describe  the  intensification  of  a wet  plate  by  means  of 
cupric  bromide  and  silver  nitrate,  or  by  mercuric  chloride  and 
ammonia.  Give  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
silver  image  during  the  operations. 

9.  Describe  a plan  for  producing  blue  prints  on  paper  from 
a negative. 

10.  In  many  formula;  which  come  from  the  Continent  weights 
are  given  in  grammes,  and  volumes  in  cubic  centimetres.  A 
gramme  is  15'43  grains,  and  1,000  cubic  centimetres  (1  litre)  is 
equivalent  to  35'22  ounces  ; transfer  the  following  formula  into 
grammes  and  cubic  centimetres  ; — 

Pyrogallic  acid 2 grains 

Potassium  bromide  3.^  „ 

Sodium  sulphite  ...  ...  ...  10  „ 

Water  ...  1 oz. 


and  this  formula  into  grains  and  ounces  : — 

Ferrous  sulphate 100  grammes 

Glacial  acetic  acid  40  cubic  centimetres 

Water  ...  ...  750  ,,  „ 


dE0rnsp0nh^na. 

THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN 
EXPOSURES. 

Sir,— I would  refrain  from  addressing  you  again,  but 
Mr.  Debenham’s  remarks  might  appear  misleading,  so  I 
will  explain  myself  in  another  way. 

In  the  first  place,  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  is 
governed  by  the  angle  it  subtends.  Distant  objects  have 
to  be  moved  to  very  considerable  distances  away  from  the 
observer  in  order  to  make  much  variation  in  the  subtended 
angle.  On  the  earth  this  is  very  limited,  so  that  a distant 
object  cannot  be  moved  to  a great  distance  beyond  with- 
out being  lost  to  sight,  consequently  distant  objects  sub- 
tend very  nearly  the  same  angle  when  moved  away  from 
the  observer.  The  moon  is,  therefore,  no  comparison,  for 
it  might  be  moved  away  indefinitely,  and  still  be  in 
view,  and  it  subtends  a very  considerable  angle  to  start 
with,  compared  with  the  distance  to  which  it  might  be 
moved. 

In  the  next  place,  the  size  of  the  stop  has  a gi-eat  bearing 
on  the  subject.  Let  me  put  it  thus.  Suppose  a certain 
object  in  the  view  is  out  of  focus  to  the  extent  of  of  an 
inch  circle  of  confusion,  then  the  object  is  longer  than  it 
ought  to  be  by  ^ of  an  inch ; not  more,  because  with  the 
exception  of  the  semi-diameters  of  their  circles  at  each 
end  of  the  object,  they  overlap  one  another.  By  inserting 
smaller  stops  this  undue  elongation  is  reduced,  whereas 
those  objects  more  distant,  being  in  focus,  do  not  alter 
their  size. 

I am  afraid,  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  letter,  he 
thinks  that  I am  annoyed  with  the  remarks  he  made,  but 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case. — Yours  faithfully, 

David  Salomons. 

Broomhill,  Tunbridge  Wells,  May  28i/i,  1888. 


11.  Describe  how  you  should  make  a gelatine  chloride  emul- 
sion. 

12.  Describe  the  plan  you  would  adopt  to  save  the  residues 
from  spoilt  gelatine  plates  and  from  albumenized  paper. 

Honours  Grade. 

[5erea  questions  only  to  he  answeredi] 

1.  Describe  some  photo-mechanical  process  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  in  detail,  giving  the  reasons  for  each  step,  and  when 
necessary,  the  chemical  explanations  of  the  same. 

2.  White  light  can  be  used  under  certain  circumstances  during 
the  development  of  a negative.  State  the  composition  of  the 
white  light  and  the  kind  of  plate  that  can  be  employed.  Give 
fully  the  reasons  for  it. 

3.  When  photographing  a landscape  in  the  evening  it  is  found 
that  a considerably  greater  exposure  has  to  be  given  to  a plate 
than  in  the  morning.  Explain  the  reason  of  this  fully,  and  not 
merely  in  general  terms.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
may  be  sunshine  in  the  evening.) 

4.  A silver  salt  is  sensitive  to  a certain  defined  part  of  the 
8)iectrum.  Suppose  by  some  means  all  other  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum are  cut  off  from  the  white  light,  and  that  the  rays  to 
which  the  salt  is  sensitive  are  left  of  the  same  original  intensity 
as  they  are  in  the  white  light.  In  such  a case  does  it  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  action  of  the  white  light  and  of  the  light 
thus  selected  would  have  the  same  quantitative  action  on  the 
sensitive  salt  in  same  time  ? Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Describe  a single  lens  which  will  give  straight  lines  in  an 
architectural  subject.  On  what  principles  is  this  lens  con- 
structed ? 

6.  Enter  fully  into  the  manufacture  of  an  emulsion  in  gela- 
tine for  printing-out  (not  developed),  and  show  why  each  addi- 
tion is  made.  Describe  how  you  should  tone  a print  made 
with  it. 

7.  Describe  the  production  of  a photo-gravure  from  a nega- 
tive in  half  tone. 

8.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  an  instantaneous  shutter 
placed — 1st,  behind  the  lens  ; 2nd,  in  front  of  the  lens  ; and 
3rd,  near  the  diaphragm  in  the  case  of  a doublet  lens. 

9.  Can  you  employ  an  ordinary  double  convex  spectacle  lens 
for  landscape  photography  without  sacrificing  definition  and  flat- 
ness of  field  « Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 


Sir, — 111  your  issue  of  the  l8th  May  on  the  above 
subject,  I wish  to  point  out  an  error,  doubtless  an  over- 
sight or  numerical  error,  that  Sir  David  Salomons  has 
made  with  regard  to  tbe  formulie  for  depth  of  focus. 

If  rays  cross  at  all  after  refraction  through  the  lens,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  image  be  formed,  granting  the  limit  of 
permissible  out-of-focus  eli’ect  T^nsth  of  an  inch,  there  mwsi 
be  somewhere  on  either  side  of  the  crossing  of  the  rays  a 
circle  of  confusion  of  inch. 

Putting  A for  the  distance  of  object  from  lens,  and  / for 
the  focal  length,  Sir  David  Salomons  has  taken  A =/,  and 
so  found  the  depth  of  focus  is  nothing.  This  is  quite  true  ; 
but  when  A = / the  object  is  placed  at  a distance  equal  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  hence  the  rays  do  not 
converge  after  refraction  at  the  lens,  but  emerge 
parallel. 

For  copying  equal  size  A = 2/,  then  necessarily  there  is 
depth  of  focus,  and  the  formula  holds  good,  as  it  should, 
throughout.  Sir  David  Salomons’  formula,  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  formula  I gave  in  my  paper  on  this  subject, 
one  from  the  other,  is  misleading,  as  I pointed  out  before, 
as  the  depth  behind  the  point  focussed  for  is  always  greater 
than  the  depth  in  front ; from  the  single  expression  you 
naturally  expect  the  mean  on  either  side,  and  this  is  not 
exact. 

If  an  approximation  only  is  required,  it  is  easier  to  work 
out  the  formula  I gave,  for  depth  in  front,  and  it  is  then 
known  that  the  depth  behind  will  be  somewhat  greater. 
To  repeat : — 

Depth  in  front  = difference  between  A and 
/--R(A-/) 

/ ■^  R + w ^ 

Depth  behirul  = difference  between  A and 
/ I R ( A -/) 

/ “ R - iTo 

When  copying  equal  size,  it  is  quite  contrary  to  optical 
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jirinciples  to  suppose  that  “ depth  of  focus  would  not  depend 
upon  stopping  down.”  To  point  out  this  fallacy,  evidently 
resulting  from  a slip  in  calculation,  is  my  excuse  for 
further  correspondence  on  the  above  subject.  A tempo- 
rary absence  from  town  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  paper 
before. — Yours  faithfully,  Thos-  R.  Dallsieyer. 

25,  Nevman  Street,  IT.,  J/ay  2!W/t,  1888. 


DALLMEYER’S  RECTILINEAR  LANDSCAPE 
LENS. 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  March  9th,  with  a drawing  and 
description  of  Dallmeyer’s  very  ingenious  “Rectilinear 
I,andscape  Lens,”  is  just  to  hand.  I quote  the  following 
from  your  remarks. 

“ It  effects  a combination  long  desired  by  the  outdoor 
worker; — the  brilliancy  of  the  old  fashioned  single  lens 
with  the  straight  lines,  and  the  portability  of  the  recti- 
near  doublets,”  “ can  adventageously  replace  the  rectili- 
near doublets,  PspecLally  where  e.xtreme  purity  of  image 
is  an  essential.” 

1 have  always  understood  that  the  undoubtedly  superior 
brilliancy  or  purity  of  the  image  given  by  the  single 
landscape  lens  of  the  old  form,  as  compared  with  that 
given  by  any  other  form  of  lens,  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  a single  lens  has  but  two  reflecting  surfaces  in 
place  of  a minimum  of  four  in  any  other  lens.  Now'  in 
the  new  “ rectilinear  landscape  lens,”  we  have  four  re- 
flecting surfaces  j ust  as  to  the  various  forms  of  doublet. 
It  is  true  that  the  total  thickne.ss  of  glass  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  less  in  the  new  form  of  lens  than  in  the  ordinary 
doublet,  but  the  amount  of  actual  opacity  in  optical  glass 
is  so  small  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  taken  into  c msidera- 
tion  at  all  in  connection  with  photographic  lenses. 

Finally,  you  say  of  the  three  drawings  that  are  given  of 
various  of  Dallmeyer’s  lenses,  that  they  are  all  “ to  scale.” 
I presume  that  by  this  is  meant  all  to  the  same  scale.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  new  lens  does  not  combine  the  “ por- 
tability of  the  rectilinear  lens”  with  any  qualities,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  single  lens. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  himself  will  elucidate  the 
points  indicated  abo\'e,  unless,  indeed,  the  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  ventilated  long  before  this  reaches  you.  I hope 
that  he  and  you  will  both  believe  that  I write,  not  with 
the  intent  to  criticise  carpingly,  but  to  get  actual  informa- 
tion on  a point  that  is  of  importance  to  all  photographers, 
but  that  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  those 
living  at  a great  distance  from  all  photographic  head- 
quarters, who  have,  e.xcept  at  a ruinous  expense,  to  take 
things  at  second-hand,  because  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  for  themselves.^  I am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

W.  k.  Burton. 

[Our  correspondent’s  letter  bears  neither  dale  of  place 
nor  date  of  time  ; biP,  as  partially  explaining  the  above 
communication,  we  may  mention  that  he  is  now  resident 
in  Tokio,  .Tapan  ] 

DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 

Sir,— In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  N.  L.  P.  S.  in 
your  last  Issue,  it  is  stated  that  we  claimed  to  have  made 
improvements  on  the  Samuels’  detective  camera.  This 
statement  on  the  part  of  your  reporter  is  distinctly  mis- 
leading, as  neither  do  we  claim  to  have  ” improved  ” 
Mr.  Samuels’  instrument,  nor  would  he,  we  imagine, 
be  satisfied  to  recognise  in  ours  an  improvement  on  his 
own,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  two  are  perfectly 
distinct  in  theii  principal  details. 

The  Chairman  was  good  enough  to  speak  of  our  substi- 
ution  of  Suede  leather  for  india-rubber  cloth  as  an  im- 
provement, but  beyond  that,  except  that  in  both  instru- 
ments the  plates  are  held  in  metal  carriers — a convenient 
form  of  which  is  Mr.  Samuels’s  patented  “ Sheath,’’  for  the 
use  of  which  we  pay  a royalty— there  is  no  further  resem- 
blance. The  form  of  “ lifter  ” and  method  of  changing 
are  diflferent,  as  are  also  the  means  of  exposure  and ' the 


style  of  shutter.  In  fact,  after  the  one  common  feature  of 
“sheaths,”  the  similarity  entirely  ceases. 

The  points  we  claim  for  our  camera  are  the  self-contained 
character  of  its  arrangements  and  working  parts,  and  the 
entire  absence— with  the  exception  of  a key — of  all  de- 
tached portions  ; the  capability  of  working  the  shutter 
immediately  before  or  behind  the  lens,  or,  if  preferred, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  plate  ; and  finally,  in  addition 
to  the  relay  of  a dozen  plates  contained  in  the  instrument 
itself,  we  provide  extra  detachable  plate  holders,  fitted 
with  the  necessary  changing  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  an  unlimited  number  of  plates  can  be  carried  when 
away  from  home,  all  of  which  are  available  for  exposure 
without  any  necessity  for  a dark  room. 

Trusting  you  will  do  us  the  justice  of  allowing  us  to 
make  this  explanation, — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

W.  W.  Rouen  & Co. 

180,  Strand,  London,  Ma>j  28</q  1888. 


WIDE  CLAIMS. 

Sir, — In  the  current  issue  of  the  News  (page  328), 
a notice  i.s  given  of  a magnesium  flash  light  referred  to  in 
“ Der  Amateur  Photograph,”  as  having  been  constructed 
by  L.  Schulthess,  of  Zurich.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  space 
to  point  out  that  in  every  essential  particular  the  said 
lamp  is  copied  from  one  for  which  provisional  protection 
was  granted  to  Mr.  .1.  W.  Hart  and  myself  in  .January 
last,  and  which,  having  been  repe.atedly  described,  has  for 
some  months  been  on  the  market  as  the  “ Hart  and 
Bishop  Flash  Lamp.” 

It  is  desirable  to  jiotice  that  the  special  features  of  our 
specification  are  the  combination  of  a lamp  with  a con- 
taining vessel  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  discharge 
of  a definite  quantity  of  any  combustible  powder  by  a 
blast  of  either  air  or  oxygen  gas,  such  blast  being  pro- 
duced by  the  compression  of  an  india-rubber  ball  or  other- 
wise ; and  that  consequently  all  lamps  constructed  on  this 
principle  are  (in  England,  at  least)  infringements  of  our 
rights  in  the  matter,  a fact  to  which  we  think  it  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  numerous  readers. 

It  will  be  further  seen,  therefore,  that  the  lamp  referred 
to  on  the  same  page  of  the  News  as  Professor  (.’ohn’s 
apparatus  would,  if  constructed  in  England,  come  under 
the  same  category.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation, — I am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Wm.  Bishop. 

52,  Lady  Margaret  Road,  N.  11'.,  May  2Qtk,  1888. 

FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Coloured  I’iiotooraphs  in  Canada. 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  is  to  hand  this  day, 
and  we  at  once  write  to  confirm  wdiat  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Bool 
says  therein  as  to  the  great  opening  photography  offers  to 
ladies  with  any  artistic  taste  at  all. 

We  are  continually  pending  hundreds  of  our  photo- 
graphs to  England  to  be  coloured,  and  though  the  price 
we  pay  for  cabinet  sizes  is  very  low,  .3d.  each,  y'et  we  remit 
with  the  order,  and  give  hundreds  and  thousands  out 
to  be  done.  We  make  0,000  photographic  works  of  art  a 
day,  and  are  now  building  so  as  to  print  12,000  a day, 
and  are  willing  to  give  colouring  woik  all  over  the  woild 
at  a price  consistent  with  merit. 

So  far,  we  find  London  our  best  and  cheapest  field, 
America  and  Canada  being  averse  to  or  incompetent  for 
the  work.  Ladies’  acknowledged  taste  for  colours  makes 
their  handiwork  preferential. 

Soule  Fine  Photograph  Company. 

Alex.  S.  Macrae,  127,  Wellington  Street,  Toronto. 

\bth  hay,  1888.  Director  for  Canada. 


Jrocfccbings  of  ^ocufhs. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th  inst.  W.  E. 
Derenh.v.m  occupied  the  chair. 
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J.  J.  Briginshaw  passed  round  a negative  having  some  pecu- 
liar markings  upon  it  which  appeared  during  development. 

J.  B.  B.  Wkllington  thought  a crystal  must  have  by  accident 
fallen  into  the  developing  dish,  the  rocking  of  the  dish  causing 
the  crystal  to  roll  over  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a pinhole  photo- 
graph. Some  markings  of  a similar  character  that  appeared  on 
some  of  his  negatives  he  traced  to  a tack  hole  in  the  front  of  his 
camera. 

The  Chair.man  said  pinhole  photography  had  lately  been  the 
subject  of  special  interest  in  France.  In  a communication  to 
the  French  Photographic  Society  recently  presented  by  Capt. 
Colson,  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  this  direction  were 
given,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a sharper  picture  was  not 
obtained  by  simply  reducing  the  aperture,  but  a geometrical 
proportion  existed  that  had  a definite  relation  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  camera,  or  the  distance  between  the  opening  and 
the  sensitive  plate. 

A.  Cowan  remarked  that  Lord  Rayleigh  had,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  given  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  that 
gave  the  best  image  at  stated  distances. 

The  development  of  chloride  plates  with  pyro  and  ammonia 
being  referred  to,  the  Chairman  said  a general  idea  prevailed 
that  chloride  plates  could  not  be  developod  with  this  developer. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  any  experience  of  the  members 
present  on  this  subject. 

W.  H.  Harrison  believed  Dr.  Eder  had  published  a state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  chloride  plates  were  more  amenable  to 
development  with  pyro  and  ammonia. 

A.  Cowan  said  an  objection  had  been  made  to  the  use  of 
Decouden’s  photometer,  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
manipulating  it  in  the  field,  it  being  impossible  to  see  the 
image  through  the  darkened  discs,  except  at  a distance  of  from 
ten  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  photometer.  He  suggested 
that  an  eyepiece  should  be  adapted  to  it.  This  would  render  it 
a much  more  convenient  piece  of  apparatus  than  as  at 
present. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson  exhibited  a sheet  of  transfer  paper  prepared 
for  photo  transfer  work.  It  only  required  sensitising  with 
bichromate  of  potash  and  alcohol  to  prepare  it  for  use.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  a demonstration  of  this  branch 
of  photo-lithography  at  the  next  meeting. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  some  platinum  prints  by  the 
Pizzighelli  printing-out  process.  He  had  found  it  very  easy  to 
work  ; the  formula  looked  complicated,  but  was  quite  simple. 
The  sensitising  materials  were  applied  to  the  paper  with  a brush. 
Sepia  tones  were  produced  by  the  application  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  He  considered  the  results  superior  by  this  process 
to  those  obtained  with  ordinary  platinotype. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  process  a decided  advance. 

W.  H.  Harrison  thought  the  slowness  of  printing  would  be  a 
drawback. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  not  found  it  particularly  slow.  The 
prints  shown  were  printed  in  about  an  hour  one  morning. 

The  subject  of  development  with  hydrokinone  was  then 
referred  to,  several  members  remarking  upon  the  different  results 
from  different  samples  of  hydrokinone  they  used. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  negatives  developed  with  the 
following  formula; — 


1.  — Hydrokinone 

Sulphite  soda  ... 
Bromide  jiotassium 
Water 


120  grains 
1 ounce 
25  grains 
15  ounces 


2. — Carb.  pot 
Carb.  soda 
Water  to  make  ... 


2 ounces 


2 

20 


II 


Equal  parts.  If  found  too  energetic,  it  might  be  diluted  with 
water.  About  a minute  elapsed  after  the  developer  was  poured 
over  the  plates  before  the  image  began  to  appear  ; development 
was  then  very  rapid  indeed. 


F.  P.  Cembrano  exhibited  the  Manx  camera-stand  that  he 
had  referred  to  in  a discussion  on  the  subject  at  a previous 
meeting. 

P.  Everett  inquired  whether  any  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  bringing  the  two  combinations  of  a symmetrical  lens  closer 
together. 

The  Chair.man  said  it  might  be  done  with  advantage  with 
some  lenses  ; the  angle  would  in  consequence  be  increased. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  w.as  held  at  the  Tech- 
nical Schools,  Bridge  Street,  on  May  24th,  W.  J.  H.\rrison,F.G.S., 
in  the  chair. 

George  Hill,  Andrew  Hardwick,  F.  W.  Keeley,  J.  T.  Mousley, 
and  Whitworth  Wallis  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Charles  Pumpurey  then  read  his  paper  on  “Stereoscopic 
Pictures  from  Film  Negatives,”  and  exhibited  a number  of  the 
same  in  the  stereoscope  taken  by  him  on  films  in  Switzerland. 
His  explanation  and  description  of  the  process  proved  of  great 
interest  to  the  members  present.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, C.  Pumphrey  said  the  great  bar  to  taking  stereoscopic 
pictures  with  amateurs  was  the  extreme  care  and  exact  manipu- 
lation required. 

B.  Karleese  suggested  that  an  inducement  be  given  by  the 
council  for  stereoscopic  work  at  the  next  competition  or  annual 
exhibition. 

In  answer  to  a ipiestion,  J.  Place  said  stereoscopic  lenses  vary 
from  to  C inches  focus. 


Photographic  Society  oe  Philadelphia. 

A stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, May  2nd,  1888,  with  the  President,  Frederic  Graff,  in 
the  chair. 

Attention  was  called  by  the  President  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  members  which  it  was  proposed  to  hold  from  M.ay  2.8rd 
to  June  2nd,  inclusive.  From  the  pictures  exhibited,  and 
entered  for  such  competition,  the  presentation  pictures  for  1888 
would  be  selected. 

Frederick  E.  Ives  made  the  following  communication  : — “ At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  I announced  the 
successful  application  of  chlorophyl  to  gelatine  bromide  plates, 
in  the  following  manner.  Rapid  commercial  plates  were  flowed 
with  suitable  .alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyl,  then  dried,  then 
soaked  in  water.  The  plates  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  then 
dried,  are  more  colour-sensitive  than  commercial  orthochromatic 
plates,  besides  having  relatively  sufficient  red  sensitiveness  ; but 
owing  to  excessive  blue  sensitiveness,  should  be  used  with  a deep 
orange  colour  screen.  The  successful  application  of  chlorophyl 
in  this  manner  suggested  a trial  of  other  colour-sensitizers  in  the 
same  way.  The  result  was  a great  surprise.  Rapid  commercial 
gelatine  bromide  plates  flowed  with  alcoholic  solution  of  ery- 
throsine,  then  dried,  then  washed  or  soaked  in  water,  proved  to 
be  ten  or  fifteen  times  more  colour-sensitive  than  commercial 
orthochiomatic  plates.  They  work  clear  and  bright,  and  quick 
enough  for  portrait  work  with  the  yellow  screen.” 

Mr.  Rosengarten  showed  some  examples  of  chemicals  which 
had  recently  come  into  notice  for  photographic  purposes.  They 
consisted  of  meta-sulphite  of  potash,  bi-sulphite  of  potash, 
hydroquinone,  and  muriate  of  hydroxylamine. 

Dr.  Mitchell  stated  th.at  he  h.ad  obtained  excellent  results  with 
hydroxylamine  in  combinacion  with  pyrogallic  acid,  as  a de- 
veloper for  lantern  slides.  The  developer  kept  perfectly  clear 
during  development  of  twelve  slides,  and  then  was  but  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  colour  of  slides  was  a rich  purplish 
black  with  clear  shadows.  The  formula  w;is  one  recommended 
recently  by  Mr.  Cassebaum. 

Mr.  Bartlett  had  also  employed  with  the  best  results  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Cassebaum,  in  using  hydroxylamine  and  pyro 
for  window  transparencies,  and  could  recommend  it  for  giving 
fine  tones  and  good  printing  qualities  to  negatives.  He  had  used 
the  same  solution  upon  a number  of  plates  without  observing 
any  muddiness.  He  had  hoped  it  would  be  advantageous  in 
developing  bromide  prints,  but  was  not  fortunate  in  his  results, 
the  paper  becoming  stained  .and  clouded  in  the  whites.  He 
deprecated  the  use  of  hydroxyhamine  alone  in  connection  with 
alkalies  as  a develojier,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  it  caused  by 
reticulating  the  film. 

Mr.  Ro.senqartkn  moved  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
experiment  with  the  new  developers  coming  into  notice,  and  to 
give  a demonstration  before  the  Society,  at  such  time  as  may  be 
convenient.  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Barilett,  with  Mr.  Casse- 
baum, by  invitation,  were  appointed  a committee  for  this 
purpose. 

George  Vadx  asked  if  the  salts  of  quinine  had  ever  been 
successfully  used  in  development. 

M r.  Tatham  stated  that  a large  proportion  of  acid  was  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  quinine,  and  the  addition  of  the  alkali  made  the 
mixture  turbid. 

Mr.  Bartlett  called  attention  to  his  ex{>«rience  in  intensifying 
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gelatine  plates  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  ammonia, 
which  he  thought  would  be  of  practical  value,  on  account  of  the 
capability  it  afiForded  of  controlling  the  degree  of  strength.  He 
said  that  with  the  method  usually  pursued,  one  was  obliged  to 
take  whatever  degree  of  intensity  the  mercury  would  give,  and 
that  frequently  the  negative  was  made  entirely  too  dense  for 
printing  purposes,  and  gave  harsh  results  with  chalky  highlights. 
ITie  method  he  follows  is  to  first  immerse  the  flat  overtimed 
negative  in  a bath  composed  of, 

Perchloride  of  iron  (cryst.)  ...  ...  120  grains 

Citric  acid  210  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  32  ounces 

The  object  of  which  is  to  thoroughly  clear  up  the  shadows,  and 
to  remove  any  slight  trace  of  fog,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  increase  only  with  the  intensiflcatiou,  and  injure  the 
brilliancy  of  its  result.  The  negative  is  allowed  to  remain 
only  a few  minutes  in  this  bath,  which  is,  in  reality,  a powerful 
reducer,  and  would,  if  the  action  upon  the  plate  were  long  con- 
tinued, obliterate  the  image.  On  removal,  the  negative  is 
washed  under  a tap,  then  transferred  to  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  solution,  which  may  be  of  any  strength  from  10  per 
cent,  up  to  saturation,  a little  chloride  of  ammonium  being 
added  if  necessary  to  facilitate  solution.  After  the  film  is  well 
bleached,  it  is  again  washed,  and  placed  in  ammonia  and  water 
(1  drachm  to  2 or  3 ounces).  The  negative  should  be  allowed  to 
gain  all  the  strength  possible,  no  matter  how  dense,  even  to  the 
appearance  of  cast  iron,  inasmuch  as  the  means  of  reduction  to 
any  desired  degree  of  strength  are  completely  under  control. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  re-immerse  the  negative  in  the  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  and  citric  acid,  as  given  above,  and 
to  watch  until  the  gradations  of  light  and  sh-sde  are  properly 
represented  upon  the  plate.  The  resultant  negative  is  harmo- 
nious in  tone  and  of  excellent  printing  qualities,  and  also  keeps 
well.  Mr.  Bartlett  thought  that  the  preliminary  bath  of  iron 
tends  to  destroy  the  last  traces  of  hypo  in  the  film,  and  thus  pre- 
vents staining  when  the  mercury  is  applied.  He  believed  that 
the  philosophy  of  inten  ification  consists  in  first  clearing  up  the 
film  before  application  of  the  strengthener,  and  that  whatever 
method  of  intensification  is  employed,  the  perchloride  of  iron 
solution  will  be  found  a most  excellent  clearer,  he  having  first 
recommended  it  more  than  a year  ago  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Cassebaum’s  gallic  acid  and  silver  intensifier.  In  regard  to 
permanance  of  intensified  plates,  Mr.  Bell  claimed  that  mercury 
followed  with  ammonia,  mercury  followed  with  cyanide  of  silver, 
mercury  followed  with  bromide  of  potassium  or  sulphite  of 
sodium,  are  permanent  ; but  plates  strengthened  with  iodide  of 
mercury  in  any  form  are  fugitive,  and  it  should  be  used  only 
when  the  negative  is  not  to  be  preserved,  and  great  contrast  is 
required. 

Mr.  Truscott  (a  visitor)  said  his  experience  was  opposed  to 
this,  as  he  had  no  trouble  with  iodide  of  mercury  on  that  score  ; 
and,  although  the  image  so  intensified  was  liable  to  turn  yellow 
(especially  if  the  action  of  the  mercury  was  very  complete),  even 
during  washing,  it  was  quickly  restored  and  rendered  permanent 
by  a momentary  dip  in  the  fixing  bath,  or  a more  prolonged 
immersion  in  a very  dilute  solution  of  hypo.  He  stated  that  his 
experience  with  mercury  and  ammonia  was  more  especially  in 
connection  with  the  toning  of  collodion  transfers  and  opals,  in 
which  case,  although  it  gave  very  fine  brilliant  tones,  all  the 
beauty  faded  out  during  drying,  especially  if  hastened  by  heat. 
One  advantage  of  iodide  of  mercury  was  its  being  a one-solution 
method,  allowing  every  facility  for  watching  the  progress  of  the 
process.  He  thought  that  more  permanency  was  to  be  expected 
by  whitening  the  image  with  mercury  chloride,  and,  after 
washing,  blackening  with  <lilute  hypo  or  sulphite  of  soda,  than 
from  any  other  form  of  mercurial  intensification. 

Mr.  Bartlett  substantiated  Mr.  Bell's  remarks  that  the  method 
advocated  by  Mr.  Truscott  would  cause  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  plate.  He  had  some  time  ago  made  experiments  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a warm  brown  tone  upon  gelatine  lantern 
slides,  and  had  employed  for  the  purpose  mercury  as  a toner 
before  fixing,  followed  by  a dip  in  the  hypo  solution.  The  image 
bleached  out  by  the  mercury  was  reproduced  by  the  mercury  in 
a beautiful  brown  tone,  quite  to  his  taste ; but.  unfortunately, 
it  was  very  fugitive,  the  whole  slide  fading  out  in  a day  or  two 
when  exposed  to  the  diffused  daylight. 

Mr.  Browne  stated  that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  permanency 
of  gelatine  plates  after  being  strengthened  with  mercury  bi- 
chloride, mentioning  many  cases  where  positives  and  negatives 
had  been  seriously  injured  or  destroyed  by  using  this  chemical 


with  after-application  of  ammonia.  Even  a final  treatment  with 
hypo  had  not,  in  his  hands,  been  satisfactory.  The  results  of 
intensifying  with  mercury,  and  after-treatment  with  silver 
cyanide,  yielded  some  lasting  negatives,  but  the  action  of  these 
chemicals  was  so  vigorous  that  the  high-lights  were  inclined  to 
be  too  strong.  He  mentioned  that  in  looking  over  a number  of 
gelatine  positives  made  several  years  ago  (all  of  them  having 
been  treated  with  mercury  and  ammonia),  the  pictures  h.od 
almost  faded  from  view  Thinking  that  pos.sibly  a second 
application  of  the  same  chemical  might  repair  the  damage,  the 
process  was  repeated  and  proved  successful  ; showing  that 
positives  or  negatives  which  appear  to  be  utterly  worthless  can 
be  rescued,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  Of  course 
every  photographer  of  experience  is  aware  that  it  is  useless  to 
apply  mercury  bi-chloride  to  a gelatine  plate  unless  it  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  to  remove  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  the 
case  of  the  fading  gelatine  positives  mentioned,  the  speaker  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  hypo  had  been  removed  ; but 
in  other  expeiiments,  especial  care  had  been  taken  to  remove 
that  objectionable  chemical.  A few  trials  seemed  to  point  to 
platinum  bichloride  as  an  intensifying  agent  for  gelatine  plates. 

The  discussion  turning  to  the  subject  of  quick  v.  slow  plates. 
Dr.  Mitchell  favoured  the  former  for  landscape  work,  particu- 
larly for  foliage  in  shaded  places,  where  long  exposure  would  be 
necessary  with  slow  plates. 

Mr.  B.vrtlett  thought  that  the  objection  of  Dr.  Mitchell  to 
the  use  of  slow  plates  for  landscape  work,  because  of  the  motion 
of  the  foliage,  was  rather  more  applicable  to  very  rapid  plates. 
He  thought  that  the  slow  plate,  by  reason  of  its  diminished  sen- 
sitiveness, was  less  liable  to  translate  upon  the  film  any  slight 
motion  of  the  foliage,  than  a rapid  one  ; that  a very  rapid  plate 
would  register  impression  which  would  not  be  perceptible  upon 
a slow  plate. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Bell  remarked  that  Dr.  Mitchell’s 
obje  :tion  would  hold  good  only  when  a shutter  was  used  ; if  it 
were  time-exposure  the  movement  would  be  registered  upon  the 
plate  more  than  if  a slow  plate  was  used,  as  then  the  foliage 
could  be  watched,  and  the  lens  covered  with  a cap,  and  ex- 
posure begun  again  when  the  foliage  becomes  quiet.  “ There  is 
not  in  the  market  a slow  enough  plate  for  this  mode  of  working 
on  a windy  d.ay.  A plate  requiring  thirty  seconds  to  one  minute 
exposure  would  be  what  I recommend,  collodio  bromide.” 

Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell  remarked  that  in  comparing  the  merits  of 
slow  and  rapid  plates  he  was  inclined  to  give  preference  to  a 
quick  plate,  particularly  in  photographing  woodland  scenery. 
On  the  latter  a long  exposure  was  nearly  always  required  ; in 
fact,  a plate  could  hardly  be  over-exposed,  and  if  a slow  plate 
was  used  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  movement  of  the  foliage, 
without  repeatedly  capping  and  uncapping  the  lens,  and  thus 
running  more  or  less  risk  of  blurring  the  outlines  of  the  pic- 
ture. With  a rapid  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  a much  shorter 
exposure  was  required,  and  the  occasional  interv.al  of  quiet 
during  a light  summer  breeze  generally  .afforded  sufficient  time 
to  obtain  an  excellent  negative. 

Dr.  Mitchell  remaiked  that  much  of  the  adverse  criticism 
which  rapid  pUtes  received  was  due  to  a lack  of  proper  handling 
of  the  plate  during  the  process  of  development.  The  fault  was 
not  so  much  in  exposure,  f/>r  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  bake  a 
plate  which  had  been  very  much  over-exposed,  and  yet  obtain  a 
goo  I neg.ative  from  it.  The  amateur  in  development  was  gene- 
rally guided  too  much  by  the  printed  sheet  of  instructions 
accompanying  each  box  of  plates  —take  so  much  No.  1 and  so 
much  No.  2,  mix  them  and  flow  over  the  plate — and  proceeded 
to  develop  all  his  exposures  according  to  this  iron-clad  formula. 
The  result  was  that  many  of  his  exposures  were  ruined,  whereas 
if  the  development  h.ad  been  carefully  studied,  a much  smaller 
number  of  failures  would  have  resulted.  In  development  it 
was  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  cardinal  principles  that  pyro  gave 
density  ; the  alkali  was  the  accelerator,  and  hastened  action  and 
also  brought  out  detail;  and  bromide  retarded  action  and  kept 
the  sh.adows  clear.  Then  each  plate  should  be  made  a separ.ate 
study  of,  and  its  development  conducted  according  to  these 
rules.  If  over-exposed,  the  usual  quantity  of  pyro  should  be 
u.sed,  but  Very  little  alkali  to  commence  with,  and  if  the  action 
did  not  proceed  at  once,  then  adding  cautiously  more  alkali,  a 
few  drops  at  a time,  until  the  image  began  to  show  itself.  In 
commencing  development  with  a new  developer,  unless  the  plate 
was  known  to  be  under-exposed,  it  was  well  to  a<ld  a few  drops 
of  bromide.  For  subseiiuent  pi  ites  this  was  not  necessary,  as 
the  chemical  action  of  the  developing  liquid  on  the  plate  resulted 
in  the  absorption  of  a certain  amount  of  bromide  in  the  developer 
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from  the  plate.  For  this  reason,  with  each  subsequent  plate  the 
action  of  the  developer  became  less  rapid.  Dr.  M.  was  in  the 
habit  of  saving  the  developer  after  use,  and  keeping  it  in  an 
amber  glass  bottle  with  a rubber  stopper.  In  commencing  de- 
velopment with  a fresh  developer,  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  add 
to  this  about  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  the  old  reserved  developer 
— the  result  being  a slowing  of  the  development — and  a much 
more  soft  and  even  action  of  the  liquid  upon  the  plate. 

Mr.  Bartlett  thought  that  development  was  a fine  art, 
requiring  constant  practice,  like  music,  to  keep  one’s  self  in 
working  order.  He  believed  it  required  an  exercise  of  judgment, 
and  that  the  mode  and  development  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  subject.  In  his  pictures  of  still  life, 
where  he  desired  harmony  in  preference  to  brilliancy  and  great 
contrast,  he  slightly  overtimed  his  subject  to  ensure  softness  ; 
then  in  the  development,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  plate  being 
overtimed,  employed  an  excess  of  alkali  over  the  pyro,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water  ; for  instance. 

Stock  solution  of  pyro...  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Stock  solution  of  alkali  ...  14  to  2 drachms 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 or  10  ounces 

The  plate  he  allowed  to  come  up  slowly  until  the  detail  finally 
appeared,  and  to  then  remain  a reasonable  time  in  the  developer 
if  he  found  it  gradually  acquiring  strength,  but  if  it  showed 
tardiness  he  added  pyro  to  strengthen.  He  employed  the  same 
method  with  success  in  developing  magnesium  flash  light  pictures, 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  down  contrasts. 

Mr.  Carbutt  volunteered  a few  remarks  on  developing  instan- 
taneous exposures.  He  said  during  the  past  week  he  had  been 
trying  three  modes  of  developing  instantaneous  exposures, 
using  the  same  alkaline  solution,  but  in  varying  degrees  of 
strength  ; — First,  by  using  it  the  full  strength  as  given  in  formula 
accompanying  the  Eclipse  plates,  and  published  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Times  of  March  30th  ; second,  by  following  directions 
given  in  that  formula  for  instantaneous  exposures,  and  when 
detail  was  fully  out,  but  yet  lacking  density,  rinsing  off,  and 
placing  in  the  hydrochinone  developer  published  for  use  in 
making  transparencies,  leaving  it  in  this  until  full  density  was 
obtained  ; third,  by  taking  2 ozs.  of  the  dilute  soda  solution, 
2 drachms  of  No.  1,  6 drops  of  the  bromide  solution,  and  8 ozs. 
of  water  ; the  exposed  plate  immersed  in  it,  covered  only,  and 
occasionally  agitated.  It  took  one  hour  to  fully  develop  the 
image,  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory,  the  gradations  being 
very  finely  rendered.  The  first  method,  using  the  concentrated 
soda  solution  on  the  plate,  and  afterwards  adding  to  each  ounce 
one  drachm  of  No.  1,  brings  out  the  image  in  about  the  same 
time  as  a fully-exposed  plate,  but  the  deposit  is  very  coarse,  and 
lacks  the  delicacy  of  the  slower  method.  For  instantaneous 
exposures  at  the  seashore,  Mr.  Carbutt  believed  most  photo- 
graphers used  too  rapid  a plate,  and  he  further  remarked  that 
orthochromatic  plates  would  give  better  results  for  such  work 
than  plain  bromide  plates  ; also  in  developing  time  exposures, 
better  results  will  be  secured  when  u.^ing  a fairly  rapid  plate,  by 
diluting  the  alkali  solution,  and  using  bromide  in  the  developer, 
bringing  out  the  image  slowly. 

Mr.  Clemons  (visitor)  showed  a number  of  fine  silver  prints 
on  plain  paper,  prepared  by  a new  process.  Both  wet  and  dry 
plates  were  used  in  making  the  prints  (portraits),  Mr.  Clemon.s 
preferring  the  results  from  wet  plates,  as  having  less  tendency  to 
flatness.  The  details  in  both  high  lights  and  shadows,  together 
with  the  intermediate  graduations,  were  beautifully  rendered. 

The  Secretauv  showed  a convenient  device  for  use  in  the 
dark  room  in  cutting  plates  in  half.  It  consisted  of  a thin 
board  about  7 by  8 inches,  on  one  side  of  which  a strip  of  w’ood 
was  attached  4 inches  from  one  edge.  To  cut  a 4 by  4 plate 
in  half,  it  is  laid  with  one  end  close  to  the  edge  of  a table  or 
other  suitable  support.  The  cutting  board  is  laid  on  top  with 
the  strip  pressing  closely  against  edges  of  both  plate  and  table. 
This  will  bring  the  edge  of  the  board  in  proper  position  for  use 
as  a ruler  to  guide  the  diamond  or  glass  cutter,  so  as  to  cut  the 
plate  exactly  in  half  without  necessity  of  measuring.  Plates 
can  be  cut  with  utmost  convenience  and  accuracy  in  absolute 
darkness.  Other  strips  can  be  added,  or  the  position  of  strips 
made  adjustable  for  cutting  plates  of  any  required  size. 


f^alh  in  Stubio. 

Hlstorioal  Photooraphic  Curiosities  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition.— With  reference  to  this,  W.  H.  Harrison  writes  : — 


“ An  essential  addition  to  a remark  of  mine  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  has  been  omitted  from 
your  report,  and  I am  obliged  to  ask  you  to  print  it,  because 
otherwise  photographers  might  possibly  send  some  curiosities  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  under  a mistake.  I said  that  I thought 
that  I had  read  in  a French  photographic  journal  that  no  charge 
for  space  would  be  made  for  historical  photographic  curiosities 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  but  was  not  quite  sure  that  my 
memory  could  be  trusted  in  the  matter.” 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Associa- 
tion.— The  first  excursion  of  this  Association  for  the  season  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  when  a party,  numbering 
thirty,  left  Dundee,  Taybridge  Station,  at  7.45  a.m..  taking  the 
East  Fife  circular  tour  to  visit  a few  of  the  picturesque  fishing 
villages  on  the  East  coast.  The  first  stop  was  made  at  Anstruther 
— generally  shortened  by  the  residents  to  Anster — where,  on 
leaving  the  train,  brakes  were  found  waiting  to  drive  the  party 
to  St.  Monans,  calling  first  at  Cellardyke,  where  cameras  were 
unlimbered,  and  a busy  hour  spent  at  the  harbour  and  the 
village.  Unfortunately  too  little  time  was  given  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  St.  Monans,  the  destination  of  the  day's  drive, 
where  any  amount  of  picturesque  bits  were  to  be  had.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  day  was  the  ruined  Castle  of  Newark,  being  only 
got  by  two  of  the  party.  Here  the  train  was  joined  for  Largo, 
the  birth-place  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  where,  at  the  Crusoe 
Hotel,  the  excellent  lunch  was  thoroughly  appreciated  after  the 
bracing  drive  along  the  coast.  Two  hours  were  spent  here  before 
leaving  for  Dundee,  which  was  reached  about  6.30.  The  eighteen 
cameras  of  the  party  were  the  means  of  exposing  145  plates,  and 
as  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  result  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a number  of  very  successful  pictures. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  J une  6th 
will  be  '•  Carbon  Printing,  with  Demonstration.”  Saturday 
outing  at  Totteridge  to  Mill  Hill. 


(lomsponlJinls. 

R.  Waterer. — If  obtainable  anywhere,  you  will  get  it  from  Haiold 
Senier,  of  88,  Norwood  Road,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.  ; or  the  Platino- 
typo  Company,  of  29,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

Platinotype. — See  answer  to  R.  Waterer. 

Colonel. — 1.  If  anywhere  obtainable,  you  will  get  it  from  one  of 
the  firms  mentioned  in  answer  to  R.  Waterer.  2.  The  exact 
quantity  is  not  very  material,  but  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid  answers  very  well,  and  does  not  occasion  the  same 
inconvenience  as  arises  from  a large  excess  of  citric  acid. 

Green  Fog. — You  evidently  use  too  much  bichromate.  Try  half 
the  quantity,  and  add  a drachm  of  ammonia  to  each  four  ounces 
of  solution. 

J.  Thompson. — If  your  photograph  was  properly  registered  before 
a copy  was  sold,  and  if  you  can  satisfy  the  magistrate  that  the 
painting  is  a c<jpy  of  your  photogiaph,  you  will  probably  obtain 
judgment.  Considering  the  view  is  one  so  much  photographed 
and  painted,  it  may  be  rather  difficult  to  establish  the  latter  point. 

S.  R.  M. — You  had  better  not  wet  the  prints  or  treat  them  with 
chemicals  in  any  way,  as  in  the  case  of  an  old  print,  mere 
moistening  will  often  cause  decomposition  to  set  in.  Your  best  way 
will  bo  to  compress  as  tightly  as  possible  in  a printing  frame,  and 
photograph  them  with  the  camera,  doing  on  the  negatives  or  the 
reproduced  prints  such  retouching  as  may  be  considered  desirable. 

W.  B.  Baker. — Any  communication  intended  for  our  department 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  We  cannot,  however,  say 
anything  about  the  contrivance  without  seeing  it,  or  knowing 
more.  Why  not  arrange  with  some  dealer  in  London  to  have 
one  on  view  ? And  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  send  one  to  the 
hotographic  department  of  the  Baris  Exhibition  of  next  year, 
n this  case  you  should  communicate  with  H.  T.  Wood,  Society 
of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 

J^otograpl^ic  jetos. 

subscriptions. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  — 

Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly...  7s.  8d.  \ Quarterly  ...  3s.  ICd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies : — 

Yearly  ...  I7s.  4d.  | Half Yea-rly...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 

To  India  (Yearly) I9s.  fid. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’  GRIEVANCES  IN  CANADA. 
The  Toronto  Mail  complains  of  something  which  seems  to 
very  nearly  approach  the  jobbery  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  type,  in  the  Fiscal  department  of  the 
Dominion ; the  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  in  Canada 
having  induced  the  authorities  to  put  a special  impost  on 
dry  plates,  apparently  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned, 
excejiting  the  owners  of  the  few  dry  plate  factories  in  the 
Dominion.  The  Mail  says  : — 

The  end  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament  is  near  at 
hand,  but  so  far  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  intima- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  Government  of  an  inten- 
tion to  relieve  the  photographers  from  the  heavy  burden 
which  is  laid  upon  them  by  the  tariff.  As  we  have  on  a 
former  occasion  pointed  out,  moat  of  the  important  articles 
used  in  the  practice  of  photography  are  not  made  in 
Canada,  but  are  nevertheless  taxed  to  the  extent  of  from 
25  to  30  per  ceqt.  The  photographers  do  not  so  much 
complain  of  the  duties  on  these  articles,  as  they  do 
not  expect  that  they  should  be  specially  exempted 
from  the  opieration  of  the  general  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Government.  There  is,  however,  one  line  of 
goods,  that  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  which  has  been  most 
exceptionally  singled  out  to  bear  a duty  varying 
from  60  to  100  per  cent.,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  plates  in  the  export  invoice.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
tariff  contiiins  no  other  instance  of  so  unjust  a discrimi- 
nation against  a particular  class  of  the  community.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  a dry  plate  is  simply  a 
plate  of  glass  coated  with  a highly  sensitive  gelatine — bro- 
mide of  silver  emulsion — and  that  upon  the  quality  and 
uniformity  of  these  plates  depends  the  possibility  of  turn- 
ing out  good  phot'vgraphic  work.  There  are  three  manu- 
factories of  dry  pi  ites  in  Canada,  and  the  Minister  of 
Customs  WM  inductd  by  the  representatives  of  the  firms 
interested  in  these  concerns  to  change  the  duty  from  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a uniform  tax  of  15  cents,  per 
square  foot.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  tax  presses 
mo.st  heavily  on  the  cheapest  plates  which  are  made  in 
England,  and  it  has  practically  shut  them  out  from  this 
market.  The  best  and  highest  priced  plates  used  in 
Canada  are  nude  in  the  United  States,  but  even  upon 
these  the  duty  amounts  to  SO  per  cent.  The  jihotographers 
complain  very  bitterly  that,  as  it  is  necessary  in  these 
days  of  critical  patrons  to  use  the  imported  goods,  they 
have  to  pay  this  heavy  duty  in  every  case  where  good 
work  is  called  for.  They  state,  moreover,  through  their 
organisation — the  Photographers’  Association  of  Canada — 
that  the  hands  employed  in  theCaiudian  manufactories  of 
dry  plates  number  about  fifteen,  while  the  number  of 
those  deriving  a livelihood  from  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy in  its  various  branches  is  nearly  three  thoumnd. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  photographers  are 


suffering  a very  grave  injustice  in  this  matter,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  unfortunately  happens  that  with  the  exception 
of  camera®,  stands,  and  backgrounds,  every  other  article 
they  require  has  to  be  imported,  and  is  taxed  the  average 
tariff  rate. 


ALLEGED  DELETERIOUS  MOUNTS. 
Robinson  v.  Davies  and  Co. 

The  action  Robinson  v.  Davies  and  Co.  was  tried  at 
Clerkenwell  County  Court,  on  Thursday,  31st  May,  by  the 
judge  of  that  Court,  His  Honour  .Tudge  Eddis.  Mr.  Wills, 
instructed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  .50,  Chancery  Lane,  was 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  another  learned  gentleman 
for  the  defendant. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a photographer  at 
Holloway,  to  recover  damages  for  the  alleged  defective  quality 
of,  and  deleterious  ingredients  used  in,  the  manufacture  of 
cards  for  mounts  supplied  by  the  defendants,  who  are  wholesale 
stationers  and  card  makers  in  Bevis  Works,  City.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  £o0  damages. 

The  defendant  disputed  the  claim  on  the  grounds  appearing 
in  the  evidence,  and  filed  a counter-claim  against  the  plaintiff 
for  £3,  the  price  of  the  cards  supplied. 

The  plaintifi” s counsel,  in  opening  his  case,  stated  that  the 
plaintiff  had  noticed,  in  using  the  cards,  that  his  prints  were 
damaged  in  colour.  Thinking  the  fault  might  be  in  the  paper 
he  used  for  printing,  the  plaintiff  changed  his  paper,  but  the 
stains  and  spots  continued  to  appear,  and,  on  analysing  the 
mounts,  they  were  found  to  contain  five  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  deposed  that  in  November,  1887, 
defendant’s  traveller  called,  and  showed  samples  of  cards  of  which 
plaintiff  ordered  5,000  ; these  were  delivered  in  a month,  and  he 
began  using  them.  Noticing  the  prints  were  stained,  and  think- 
ing his  paper  might  be  in  fault,  he  tried  other  sorts,  but  the 
faults  were  still  apparent.  On  complaining  to  the  traveller,  and 
showing  him  a spoiled  print,  he  said  there  was  no  fault  in  the 
cards.  The  plaintiff  had  the  mounts  analysed,  and  found  that 
they  contained  five  per  cent,  oxide  of  iron.  The  plaintiff  tore 
soma  prints  in  half,  and  mounted  one-half  on  defendant's  cards, 
and  the  other  on  other  mounts  (produced). 

The  plaintiff,  on  cross-examination,  denied  that  there  was  any 
consider.able  per-centage  of  failures  in  prints  as  a rule,  but  ad- 
mitted that  prints  might  fade  if  insufficiently  washed,  owing  to 
hyposulphite  of  soda  remaining  in  the  paper.  He  added  that 
the  discolouration  was  not  due  to  any  dirty  manipulation. 

Witnesses  were  called  in  support  of  plaintiff’s  c.ise,  one  of  whom 
stated  that  he  had  tested  one  of  the  cards,  and  found  5 per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  iron.  Being  a chemist,  he  said  from  his  own  know- 
le<lge  that  the  iron  in  the  mount  would  affect  the  silver  in  the 
print,  but  could  not  say  the  damage  might  not  have  occurred  in 
any  other  way. 

A sitter  was  also  called  in  support  of  the  plaintiff* s case  to 
identify  a discoloured  print  which  he  had  returned  to  the  plain- 
tiff, and  this  closed  the  plaintifi’s  case. 

'The  defendant’s  counsel,  in  opening  his  case,  said  the  defence 
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was  that  many  other  photographers  had  purchased  these  cards, 
and  made  no  complaint,  and  he  contended  that  the  defect  com- 
plained of  was  due  to  some  improper  manipulation  or  manage- 
ment of  the  prints  by  the  plaintifif. 

The  defendant  was  called,  who  said  he  had' supplied  50,000 
of  these  cards,  but  had  no  complaint  except  from  plaintiff. 

He  produced  a card  which  he  said  contained  a larger  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  iron  than  those  of  the  plaintiff,  and  on  which 
was  mounted  a photograph  in  good  condition.  He  said  he  had 
experience  as  a photographer,  and  discolouration  often  arose 
from  bad  manipulation. 

In  cross-examination,  a discoloured  photograph  being  shown 
to  him,  he  said  it  arose  through  dirty  fingers  in  toning,  and  that 
oxide  of  iron  coming  in  contact  with  silver  would  not  produce 
the  defect  complained  of. 

Mr.  Henry  Styles,  a photographer,  was  called  for  the  defence, 
and  produced  photographs  mounted  on  defendant’s  cards,  which 
showed  no  defect.  He  said  that  as  to  the  torn  print,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cards  was  accounted  for  by  their  being 
toned  at  different  times.  The  witness  rubbed  off  with  his  hand- 
kerchief some  of  the  spots.  Other  witnesses  were  called  who 
deposed  to  having  bought  quantities  of  cards  of  defendant,  and 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  them.  One  of  these  said  the 
marks  might  have  been  caused  by  pyrogallic  acid  ; others  that 
they  might  have  been  caused  by  b.ad  manipulation,  and  others 
careless  work. 

His  Honour,  in  deciding  in  favour  of  defendant,  remarked  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  cards  could  have  been  made 
without  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  although  the  plaintiff  .alleged  the 
injury  to  the  prints  was  due  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  defendant's 
evidence  showed  that  the  defects  might  be  caused  from  bad 
manifiulation  ; and  that  as  other  persons  had  bought  large 
quantities  of  his  cards  which  they  had  used  without  injury  to 
the  prints,  on  the  whole  he  thought  the  plaintiff  had  not  made 
out  his  case. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

The  Boston  Exhibition — A Large  Display  of  Photo- 
graphs BY  Amateurs— Award  of  Diplomas— Lan- 
tern Exhibition — The  Boston  Camera  Club— Ex- 
hibits AT  the  Boston  Exhibition. 

The  second  joint  annual  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston  Photographic  Societies,  held  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  come  and  gone,  and  has  shown  that 
amateur  photography  is  still  in  the  lead  of  professional 
work,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  artistic  side.  The  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  the  Boston  Art  Club’s  gallery,  a 
room  about  fifty  feet  square,  very  perfectly  lighted  and 
arranged.  Admittance  was  free,  but  by  special  arrange- 
ment the  rules  relative  to  labelling  the  frames  was 
sui>pended,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  titles  of  the  jjictures 
could  be  obtained,  except  by  the  purchase  of  a catalogue. 
It  was  expected  that  the  profit  on  the  catalogue  sales 
would  compensate  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  ex- 
hibition, which  in  a great  measure,  I am  informed,  was 
the  case. 

The  weather  during  the  week  of  the  exhibition  w'as 
very  unfavourable,  yet  it  is  said  the  total  attendance  was 
over  six  thousand,  which  indicates  that  iu  B iston,  at  least, 
photography  has  special  attractions.  Every  evening  well- 
conducted  short  lantern  exhibitions  were  given,  which 
drew  crowds,  and  filled  the  large  room.  Mr.  Wm.  Garri- 
son Reed  operated  his  specially  constructed  lantern, 
arranged  with  an  automatic  muslin  interceptor  to  cut  off 
the  light  somewhat  quicker  during  the  change  when  dis- 
solving from  one  light  to  the  other,  while  Mr.  Edw.ard 
F.  Wilder  re.adthe  tiles  of  the  pictures.  On  one  evening, 
subjects  illustrative  of  New  York  were  shown  ; another 
evening,  Pliiladelphia ; another,  Boston  ; aud  on  a fourth 
evening  a miscellaneous  assortment.  Every  evening  the 
prize  set  of  lantern  slides  was  displayed.  The  only  un- 
pleasant feature  about  the  evening  exhibition  was  the 
lack  of  temporary  seats,  the  majority  of  those  iu  attend- 
ance having  to  stand  while  the  pictures  were  exhibited. 

Going  uj)  the  circular  stairs  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Art  Club  Room,  were  to  be  seen,  hung  on  a light  walnut 


frame  on  the  left  of  the  handing,  the  transparencies  for 
the  exhibition,  some  of  which  were  remarkably  fine  ; but 
they  were  so  poorly  lighted  (the  window  for  illumination 
being  partially  stained  glass,  and  so  far  away)  that  their 
beauty  could  not  be  readily  observed.  In  tlie  evening, 
illumination  was  obtained  by  a gas  chandelier  somewhat 
dim  and  poorly  located.  It  is  rather  strange,  considering 
that  the  gallery  is  so  beautifully  lighted  at  night  by  elec- 
tricity, that  a better  device,  illuminated  by  the  same  agent 
(a.s  it  could  easily  have  been  done),  was  not  improvised 

On  entering  the  main  entrance  one  was  struck  with  the 
multitude  of  small  pictures,  and  a general  rigidity,  if  that 
word  lu.ay  be  used,  of  the  framing  .and  the  hanging  of 
the  frames.  There  .appe.ared  to  be  no  marked  variety  in 
the  frames  or  in  their  manner  of  grouping.  Aside  from 
this,  it  was  readily  observed  that  the  room  was  too  small 
for  so  many  pictures,  for  several  frames  of  small  sizes 
were  hung  .above  one’s  head,  making  it  impossible  to  see 
their  technical  merits  without  the  use  of  an  opera  glass  ; 
while  on  the  other  h.and,  nearly  a dozen  frames  had  to 
be  set  on  the  flooi.  Past  experi.mce  has  shown  that  to 
properly  see  photographs  of  sm.all  sizes,  they  should  be 
comprised  in  a belt  about  four  feet  wide,  the  centre  of 
which  should  be  about  four  .and  a half  feet  from  the  fioor. 
They  necess.arily  require  more  space  than  paintings,  hence 
more  care  should  be  observed  in  regard  to  hanging.  In 
this  exhibition  it  is  quite  evident  the  committee  had  a 
superabundance  of  small  work  to  hang,  and  were  com- 
jielled,  for  want  of  space,  to  put  some  of  it  as  high  as 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  floor.  It  w.as  also  noticeable 
th.at  some  exhibitors,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the 
committee,  requesting  that  a few  choice  pictures  be  sent 
in  preference  to  many,  contributed  a very  large  quota, 
one  sending  as  many  as  a hundred  and  seven.  In  order 
that  justice  may  be  done  to  all  exhibitors,  and  that  the 
committee  may  not  be  embirraased,  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  the  number  of  a certain  size  or  sizes  of  pictures  any 
one  exhibitor  may  contribute,  be  limited.  Such  a plan 
might  very  materially  reduce  the  total  .aggregate  of  pic- 
tures, but  it  would  allow  more  space  for  their  proper  dis- 
play, and  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  looking  at  them. 

The  experiment  of  hanging  the  pictures  without  label- 
ling was  quite  an  improvement ; the  frames  looked  much 
better  without  Labels  ; but  as  each  exhibitor’s  exhibit  was 
sc.attered  here  and  there,  it  became  a tedious  matter  to 
search  through  the  catalogue  to  find  the  subjects.  It 
showed  that  this  system  will  not  work  perfectly,  unless 
each  exhibitor’s  exhibits  is  hung  iu  a group  by  itself,  as 
w.as  done  at  Philadelphia  in  1886,  or  after  the  frames  are 
hung  they  may  be  numbered  consecutively,  commencing 
at  one  point  in  the  room,  aud  t;oing  around  in  regular 
order.  The  number.s  iu  the  crtalogue  should  then  be 
made  to  correspond.  No  doubt  this  latter  plan  would 
eutail  a large  amount  of  work.  The  system  of  grouping 
each  exhibit  as  far  as  possible  by  itself  appears  to  be  the 
best,  and  is  easily  catalogued. 

Reserving  comments  on  the  individual  exhibits  for 
another  time,  I give  herewith  the  list  of  aw.ards  of 
diplomas  as  officially  announced  : — Class  1 and  11,  Land- 
scapes over  6J  and  8i  inches  insize  and  Transparencies,  two 
diplom.as  to  Prof.  II.  A.  Rowland,  .John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md.  ; Class  2 and  8,  Landscapes  6J  by  8.\ 
.and  under,  and  Animals,  two  diplomas  to  Frank  M.  Sut- 
cliffe, Whitby,  England,  also  for  Class  2,  one  diploma  to 
John  P.  Gibson,  Hexham,  England  ; Class  .3,  Marine 
Views,  Surf,  and  Class  15  for  best  set  of  Lantern  Slides 
(negatives  and  slides  made  by  exhibitor),  two  diplomas  to 
H.  A.  Latimer,  Boston,  Mass.,  member  of  the  Boston 
Camera  Club  ; Class  6,  Figure  compositions,  GJ  by  8J  and 
under,  also  Class  8 Animals,  two  diplomas  to  George  B. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia  ; Class  11,  Interiors,  one  diploma 
to  Miss  Annie  L.  Richards,  Boston,  Mass. ; Class  1.3, 
Instantaneous  effects,  one  diploma  to  David  Pepper, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; Class  16,  Set  of  six  to  twelve 
pictures  by  a foreign  exhibitor  or  taken  in  a 
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foreign  country,  one  diploma  to  .John  C.  Lee,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  member  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club  ; 
Class  17,  by  any  new  process  not  before  publicly  exhibited, 
one  diploma  to  Henry  II.  Suplee,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(magnesium  flash-light  pictures) ; Class  18,  pictures  not 
otherwise  classified  ; micro-photographs,  sculpture,  &c., 
one  diploma  to  Dr.  11  11.  Andrews,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
member  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club  (there  were  nearly  six 
lantern  slide  photo-micrographs  of  growth  of  human 
teeth);  special  Ladies  Class,  one  diploma  to  Miss  Catherine 
Barnes,  Albany,  New  York.  Altogether,  fifteen  diplomas 
were  awarded  ; the  classes  in  which  no  awards  were  made 
were  Marine  Views,  Sail,  Figure  Com])ositions  over 

by  8i,  Portraits,  Still  Life,  Architecture,  and  Enlarge- 
ments. 

Probably  the  most  attractive  pictures  in  the  Exhibition 
were  Professor  H.  A.  Rowland’s  Norwegian  Views,  Frank 
M.  Sutcliffe’s  studies,  and  Mr.  Rudlield’s  figure  composi- 
tion, entitled  “Victuals  and  Drink.” 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  exhibits  were  displayed 
at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Society  on  Friday  evening 
and  all  day  Saturday,  May  18  and  19. 

On  Friday  evening  the  18th,  a special  Lantern  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  slides  contributed  by  the  Philadelphia  Society 
to  the  Slide  Interchange  was  given  at  the  rooms  of  the 
New  York  Society,  comprising  eighty-seven  slides  con- 
tributed by  the  Society,  and  about  thirty  others  mis- 
cellaneous in  character.  Of  five  views  in  India  by  Mr.  C. 
R.  Pancoast,  those  entitled  the  “ Tomb  of  Nizam-nd  dim- 
Alayia,  at  Delhi,”  interior  of  the  “ Pearl  Mosque,”  and 
“ Elphanta  Caves,”  were  much  admired.  There  were  also 
five  views  by  Mr.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  made  from  film  nega- 
tives, the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the  picture 
entitled  “ Waivona  (Tunnel  Tree)  Mariposa  Grove  ” 
in  California.  It  represented  a waggon-load  of  children 
passing  through,  and  was  beautifully  clear  and  crisp. 

A slide  named  “ Church  and  Castle,”  made  by  the  Tau- 
penot  process,  by  Ellerslie  Wallace,  jun.,  was  quite  peculiar 
in  tone,  and  very  pleasant  to  look  at.  lie  also  had  an 
excellent  view  of  Albrecht  Durer’s  house  at  Nuremberg. 
.John  Bartlett’s  original  studies  next  followed,  and  were 
all  greatly  appreciated  : “ Learning  to  Read  ” and  “ Old 
Cronies,”  the  latter  representing  two  old  women  talking 
in  front  of  a fireplace,  were  especially  fine.  “ Mill  Creek  ” 
and  “ Darby  Creek,”  particularly  the  latter,  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Keen,  were  beautifully  done  and  specially  artistic.  Among 
the  other  fine  views  contributed  by  Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace, 
jun.,  were  “ Hotel  Goldenes  Dach’l  ” and  “ Theresien 
Strasse,”  at  Innsbruck,  Switzerland  ; the  latter  had  for  a 
background  a high  precipitous  mountain,  white  with  snow 
at  the  top,  against  a dark  sky.  His  “ Schloss  Stock  Alper 
and  Valley  of  the  Rhone  ” from  Brieg,  Switzerland,  was 
superb,  the  round  stone  towers  of  the  church  in  the  fore- 
ground standing  out  against  the  distance  backed  bv  moun- 
tains. Four  bii  les  by  J.  H.  Burroughs,  two  of  which 
were  much  adtn'red,  entitled  “ Watkin’s  Glen,  Glen 
Cathedral,”  and  “ S nooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook 
is  deep,”  displayed  his  artistic  knowledge  in  respect  to 
landscapes  to  good  elfect.  Some  views  of  Sonthern  life, 
by  R.  T.  Hazzard,  were  well  done — one,  entitled  “ The 
Solid  South,”  exciting  much  mirth,  as  it  represented  a lot 
of  little  darky  children  seated  in  front  of  an  old  shanty. 
His  view  of  “ Loading  Cotton,  New  Orleans  Levee,”  was 
very  good,  also  his  Georgia  “ 0.x  Teams.”  “ The  Old 
Fisherman,”  an  old  man  having  a young  darky  in  a wheel- 
barrow, by  W.  D.  H.  Wilson,  was  particularly  good.  He 
had  others  of  merit  also.  Views  of  Ciistles  in  Wales  and 
France,  and  “ Ann  Hathaway’s  Cottage  at  Shottery,”  by 
F.  F.  Fassitt,  were  remarkably  clear  and  artistic.  William 
H.  Rau’s  work  was  quite  effective  and  pleasing : his 
“ Surf-bathing  at  Atlantic  City  ” was  full  of  spirit,  and 
his  “ Lion  in  the  Philadelphia  Zoo,”  President  Canfield 
regarded  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  lighting  was  perfect,  while  the  position,  detail, 
and  crispness  were  superb.  His  views,  entitled  “Rain- 


bow Falls  in  Winter,”  and  “ Frozen  Cascade,”  both  at 
Watkiir’s  Glen,  were  remarkable  ice  pictures,  and  were 
loudly  applauded.  .John  G.  Bullock’s  pictures,  embracing 
a pretty  view  entitled  “ Ripplemead  Ferry,  Virginia,” 
“ An  Idle  Moment,”  “ A Wayside  Chat,”  were  excellent 
studies  itr  tneir  way,  and  illustrated  how  the  commonest 
subjects  oftentimes  make  the  most  plea.sing  pictures.  Iir 
W.  H.  AValmsley’s  four  slides  were  two  that  were  gems  : 
one  entitled  “A Cypress  Swamp  on  the  Chickahominy,”  and 
“ Avondale  Crum  ( Ireek;”  the  latter  was  exquisite  in  perfec- 
tion of  detail  and  artistic  effect,  besides  being  soft  and  pleas- 
ing. John  Carbutt  contributed  several  views  of  instantane- 
ous effects  such  as  “ Page  making  his  high  jumps,”  and  Tom 
Wray,  pole  vaulting.”  They  were  excellent  specimens  in 
their  way.  His  plant  views,  rrrade  otr  orthochromatic 
plates,  were  also  good.  Robert  S.  Redfield’s  beautiful 
work  appeared  near  the  close  of  the  exhibition  ; his  studies 
“ Great  Expectatioirs,”  a boy  fishing ; “ Blowing  Bubbles  ” 
and  a “Virginia  Forge”  were  very  much  liked,  while  his 
“ Spiked  Tearrr  ” and  on  “ Brandywine  Creek,”  showed 
splendid  taste  and  artistic  feeling.  The  set  of  slides  ended 
with  a few  more  India  temple  views  by  C.  R.  Pancoa.st, 
which  were  fine  specimens. 

A few  slides  by  members  of  the  New  York  Society 
followed  ; those  best  liked  were  entitled  “ Evening  on  the 
River,”  by  Walter  A.  Singer,  “ Ducks  Racing,”  by  Mr. 
Murray ; “ The  Batter,”  by  W.  H.  Stebbins,  jr., 
representing  the  ball  in  the  air  just  after  it  had  left  the 
bat,  and  Young  Viennese  Ladies,”  dressed  in  light  but 
special  costumes,  in  the  act  of  “ fencing,”  taken  instan- 
taneously, by  Mr.  Chas.  Simpson. 

Then  the  exhibition  terminated  with  the  slides  sent  to 
the  Boston  Exhibition  by  George  Marshall  Allen ; his 
“ Midnight  Sun  View  in  Alaska”  being  one  of  the  best, 
and  a set  of  eighteen  slides  sent  to  the  same  exhibition  by 
Robert  S.  Redfield,  several  were  fine  views  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  “ Men  of  W.ar  Vessels,”  and  instantaneous 
views  of  the  military  parade  in  Philadelphia  last  year. 
His  “ Victuals  and  Drink  ” picture  was  specially  good,  as 
also  was  one  called  “ Loitering,”  and  “ A New  England 
Watering  Place  ; ” this  latter  showed  most  excellent  judg- 
ment in  the  location  of  the  principal  subject  in  the  picture, 
a white  horse,  and  perfection  in  technical  qualities.  The 
lantern  was  worked  by  Messrs.  Singer  and  Simpson, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Beach,  while  the  subjects  were  announced 
by  President  Canfield.  The  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
exhibits  of  photographs  returned  from  Boston  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

The  Philadelphia  set  of  slides  were  considered  to  be  the 
best  of  any  contributed  to  the  slide  interchange.  The 
subjects  were  interesting,  and  the  slides  as  a rule  beautifully 
clear  and  crisp.  1 1 is  presumed  that  many  of  these  were 
made  by  Wm.  H.  Rau. 

In  reviewing  the  work  shown  at  the  exhibition  it  may 
be  well  for  convenience  sake  to  consider  first,  the  exhibits 
of  representatives  of  the  exhibiting  societies.  Beginning 
with  the  work  of  members  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club  and 
residents  of  Boston,  I find  in  William  S.  Briggs’  exhibit, 
two  pictures  of  merit,  one  entitled  “Boulder  on  Cascade 
Creek,  Waterville,  N.H.,”  another  “ Old  Parsonage  at 
Norwood,  Mass.  in  the  latter  the  foliage  was  finely  ren- 
dered. Most  of  his  others  were  a trifle  hard,  indicating 
addition  of  too  much  pyro  to  the  developer.  W.  G.  Preston’s 
picture  called  “Old  Father  Time,”  showing  a man  in  the 
act  of  mowing,  was  particularly  striking,  the  position  of 
the  arms  and  body  being  excellently  caught.  In  frame 
No.  29,  among  miscellaneous  views  by  William  O.  Witherell, 
was  one  entitled  “ View  in  Woods  at  Clarendon  Hills,” 
which  showed  splendid  shadow  effect ; it  was  soft,  clear,  and 
fully  developed.  His  frame  No.  30,  of  five  interiors,  was 
on  the  floor.  Arthur  L.  Plimpton  displayed  four  frames 
of  excellent  work.  A 6^  by  8^  picture  called  “A.  B. 
Turner’s  Four  in  Hand  ” was  beautifully  clear,  the  horses 
were  distinct,  and  the  detail  in  the  shadow’s  was  well 
brought  out.  Most  of  bis  other  pictures  were  5 by  8 in 
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size  ; those  in  frame  No.  78  were  very  clear  and  crisp.  Of 
the  eight  frames  sent  by  Frederick  D.  Stacpole,  that 
of  No.  80  was  the  best,  showing  a group  of  sheep  in 
the  foreground,  and  entitled  “ Old  House  at  New 
Castle,  N.H.”  Most  of  his  pictures  were  not  sharp, 
and  looked  as  if  the  negatives  were  too  thin. 
H.  F.  Hamilton  had  a frame  of  Boston  street  views  (4  by 
5^  No.  90  on  the  floor,  which  were  fair  specimens  of  detec- 
tive work,  though  his  other  frame  of  carte -de-visite  por- 
traits of  children  was  better  in  its  way.  Miss  A.  L. 
Richards,  though  not  a member  of  the  Club,  was  a pro- 
minent Boston  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  a diploma  for 
interiors.  On  what  grounds  the  diploma  was  awarded  I am 
not  informed,  but  in  critically  examining  the  interiors,  I 
should  judge  one  was  slightly  over-exposed  and  the  other 
only  fair.  There  were  pictures  in  this  class  shown  by 
other  exhibitors  of  much  superior  merit.  Her  “June 
Sunset  ” was  admirable,  showing  a beautiful  reflection  of 
clouds  in  water,  and  excellent  technique  in  development. 
In  the  photo  called  “ Porch  of  a Summer  Cottage  ” was 
displayed  good  ability  in  bringing  out  the  delicate  detail 
of  the  leaves  overhead,  the  lighting  of  the  lady  seated  on 
the  porch,  and  the  position  of  the  dog  beside  her.  Five 
long  narrow  frames  of  small  detective  camera  pictures  by 
W.  S.  Edwards  were  fair,  the  snow  views  in  frame  No.  94 
being,  perhaps,  the  best.  Geo.  H.  Eaton  exhibited  forty- 
five  specimen  portrait  pictures,  in  a frame  about  five  feet 
square,  all  made  under  the  Camera  Club  skylight.  One 
large  portrait  (10  by  12)  of  a standing  figure  of  a lady  in 
bridal  costume  was  admirably  done,  well  lighted,  soft, 
showing  exquisite  detail  in  the  delicate  laces  draped  over 
the  white  dress.  While  this  exhibit  may  not  have  struck 
the  artist  judges  as  having  any  special  merit,  it  certainly 
did  appear  to  the  average  photographic  critic  as  one  pos- 
sessing several  striking  good  qualities,  since  the  entire 
work  was  by  the  exhibitor.  His  excellent  and  neat  way 
of  mounting  is  also  to  be  commended.  It  was  by  all  odds 
the  best  specimen  frortrait  exhibit  of  an  amateur  that  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition.  In  Francis  H.  Richards’  (not 
a member  of  the  Boston  Club)  exhibit,  nothing  of  special 
merit  was  seen.  Henry  G.  Peabody  (also  not  a member) 
had  a frame  of  four  6J  by  8^-  views  joined  together  at 
their  ends,  and  called  “Panorama  of  Beacon  Hill,  and 
the  Back  Bay,  Boston  ” : it  was  very  well  done.  Chas. 
H.  CurrieFs  four  frames  contained  excellent  work ; his 
“ Lawn  Tennis  Group  ’’  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, while  he  had  a fine  instantaneous  (8  by  10)  view  of 
the  surf  dashing  on  the  rocks  at  Nahant,  and  also  some 
splendidly  clear,  soft,  sharp,  and  well-lighted  (8  by  10) 
interiors.  Among  his  cabinet  portraits  were  three  cute 
baby  pictures.  Treasurer  Wm.  G.  Reed  exhibited  some 
good  bromide  enlargements,  those  entitled  “ Kearsage 
Brook  up  and  down  Stream  ” being  the  best ; the  size  was 
18  by  22.  His  “ West  Channel  of  the  Saco  River,  North 
Conway,  Mass.,”  was  an  admirable  subject,  but  was  not 
brought  out  quite  dark  enough  ; the  whole  picture  looked 
a little  too  snowy.  Nothing  striking  was  noticed  in 
•John  A.  Well’s  exhibit.  He  is  not  a member  of  the  Club. 
Secretary  Ed  ward  F.  Wilder  displayed  a number  of  small 
views  taken  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  presenting 
a large  variety  of  subjects.  Mr.  Wilder’s  ability  as  a care- 
ful worker  was  fully  proved  by  the  excellent  technical 
qualities  shown  in  his  pictures.  His  bromide  enlargement 
from  a 3;}  by  4|-  negative  of  “ F'airlee  Pond,”  Vermont, 
was  beautifully  done,  the  pretty  reflection  of  trees  in  the 
water  adding  materially  to  its  charm.  One  lar>e  frame 
by  Wilfred  A.  French  contained  a number  of  fine  cle.ar 
photographs.  ^ His  11  by  14  central  picture  entitled  “ King 
of  the  Forest  ” was  particularly  good,  also  a GJ  by  8^  calle  i 
“ Oak  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,”  a fine  tree  road  side  study.  His 
marine  views  were  excellent,  one  representing  Jay  Gould’s 
steam  y.acht  “ Atlanta  ” following  the  victorious  “ .May- 
flower ” on  the  home  stretch  was  s)>ecially  spirited.  Of 
Philip  Manchester’s  three  pictures,  that  entitled  “ Woods 
at  Newton  Upper  Falls”  was  the  best,  showing  pretty 


eflfect  of  sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  snow.  John  C.  Lee, 
who  was  awarded  a diploma  for  the  best  set  foreign  views, 
exhibited  some  good  work.  His  “ Russian  Church,  Dres- 
den,” was  very  handsome  and  of  superior  technical  ex- 
cellence, while  his  “ April  Shower  ” at  Interlaken  showed 
nice  cloud  effects.  “ Young  Musicians  ” at  Antwerp  was 
cleverly  done  and  remarkably  clear.  His  by  8^  picture 
of  a yacht  Gretchen,  ofif  Egg  Rock,  was  spirited,  and  nicely 
located  on  the  plate.  J.  Prince  Loua  exhibited  some 
peculiar  coloured  carbon  pictures.  “ Charles  River  South 
Natick,”  by  Henry  N.  Sweet,  were  very  pretty  bits,  the 
foliage  being  finely  rendered.  His  frame  of  “ Detective 
Shots  ” was  on  the  floor,  but  showed  good  work.  He  had 
four  excellent  yacht  pictures.  Portrait  of  a child  (bromide 
enlargement)  by  Walter  Jenny  was  fair.  President  Geo. 
Cabot  had  a frame  of  excellent  landscapes  in  Keene  Valley, 
Adirondacks  ; one  particularly  was  noticeable  for  its  fine 
cloud  eflFects. 

The  review  will  be  continued  in  my  next. 

New  York,  May  26,  1888.  Sulphite. 
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BY  S.  J.  DEBEXHAM,  SOLICITOR. 

Chapter  III. 

Servants  and  Apprentices. 

This  subject  seems  to  come  next  in  order  for  our  consi- 
deration. 

There  is  a great  diflference  in  the  position  of  a master 
towards  a servant,  and  towards  an  apprentice. 

Both  are  equally  bound  to  serve  him,  but  he  is  under 
special  obligations  towards  the  latter,  and  must  be  careful 
in  entering  into  engagements,  and  signing  apprenticeship 
indentures.  For  instance,  a contract  may  be  made  by  a 
servant  to  serve  his  master  for  a given  time  which  does 
not  bind  the  master  to  employ  him  for  that  time,  but 
apprenticeship  indentures  are  always  reciprocal,  and  require 
the  master  to  employ  the  apprentice  during  the  specified 
time  ; not  only  that,  the  deed  must  be  stiictly  followed  ; 
and  should  the  master  find  it  necessary  to  remove  or  sell 
his  business,  the  existence  of  such  indentures  in  the  or- 
dinary form  may  be  found  an  obstacle. 

Again,  the  master  is  bound  to  find  medical  attendance 
for  an  indoor  apprentice,  which  he  is  not  for  a servant  ; 
and  hecannot,if  the  usual  form  of  the  indenture  be  adopted, 
discharge  the  apprentice  for  misconduct.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  in  the  master’s  interest,  to  insert  such  a stipu- 
lation. The  subject  of  discharging  a servant  without 
notice  will  be  treated  presently. 

In  using  the  word  “ servant,”  it  is  understood  that  all 
employes  are  included — the  operator,  retoucher,  printer, 
waiting  or  reception  room  attendant,  and  errand  boy. 

A contract  for  the  hire  and  service  of  a clerk  or  ser- 
vant need  not  be  in  writing,  unle.ss  by  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  the  employment  is  to  extend  beyond  a year,  in 
which  case  a written  agreement  is  necessary  under  the 
6th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II.  s.  3. 

Every  person  of  full  age,  and  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
ability, is  capable  of  being  either  master  or  servant,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  at  the  time  such  a contract  is  entered 
into,  the  party  about  to  be  hired  should  be  free  from  any 
other  engagement  incompatible  with  that  which  he  is 
about  to  make.  Persons  i nder  age  (21)  are,  in  law,  in- 
fants, and  though  infants  labour  under  a general  incapa- 
city to  enter  into  absolutely  binding  contracts  with  other 
persons,  they  may  make  some  binding  contracts,  i.e.,  con- 
tracts for  their  benefit.  A contract  of  apprenticeship  is 
generally  regarded  as  for  the  benefit  of  an  infant, 
and  therefore  he  may  make  such  a legal  binding  con- 
tract. If  he  could  not,  there  could  not  be  any  binding 
apprenticeship  at  all,  for  a father  has  no  authority  to 
bind  his  child  an  apprentice  without  the  child's  consent. 

The  reason  why  the  father  is  generally  joined  is  because 
an  action  of  covenant  cannot  be  maintained  against  the 
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ifant  for  not  serving ; and  the  father  is  sometimes  made 
jspousible  for  damages  caused  by  the  apprentice. 

A contract  of  hiring  and  service  made  by  a father  on  be- 
alf  of  an  infant  is  binding. 

A servant  can  be  discharged  for  misconduct  without 
otice,  even  without  stating  what  the  misconduct  is  ; but 
P course,  it  must  be  grave  enough  to  justify  such  a pro- 
jeding,  in  case  the  servant  should  take  legal  action  to 
K»ver  damages. 

He  may  be  thus  discharged  if  he  wilfully  disobey  any 
iwful  order  of  his  master,  or  unlawfully  absent  himself 
•om  work  ; or  if  (in  the  case  of  an  indoor  servant)  he 
e guilty  of  moral  misconduct,  or  if  he  be  habitually 
eglectful  of  duty  ; or  if  he  prove  incompetent  to  render 
le  service  he  was  specially  engaged  to  perform,  or 
;fuse  or  neglect  to  render  it 

He  is  not  entitled  to  wages  from  the  day  of  such  dis 
large,  if  they  had  not  then  become  due. 

Where  the  payment  is  to  be  quarterly,  or  yearly,  or  at 
ly  fixed  period,  and  the  servant  improperly  leaves  his 
laster,  or  is  guilty  of  such  misconduct  as  to  justify  hi^ 
ischarge  during  the  currency  of  such  period,  he  is  not 
ititled  to  wages  for  any  part  thereof,  even  to  the  day 
e quits  it. 

Another  class  of  persons  who  are  not  what  the  law  calls 
li  juris,  comprises  married  women. 

The  great  authority  on  the  law  of  Master  and  Servant 
danley  Smith)  says  : “ A married  woman  is  in  general 
icapable  of  entering  into  any  contract  which  will  be 
inding  upon  her  at  law.  . . .”  “ In  entering  into 

mtracts,  she  is  generally  regarded  as  the  agent  of  her 
asband,  and  he  will  in  general  be  bound  by  her  contract.” 
The  Act  of  Parliamentnowgoverningcontractsby  married 
omen  is  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1882,  s.  1 
' which  enacts  as  follows  : — S.  S.  2.  “ A married  woman 
tail  be  capable  of  entering  into  and  rendering  herself 
ible  in  respect  of  and  to  the  extent  of  her  separate 
roperty  on  any  contract,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued 
ther  in  contract  or  in  tort,  or  otherwise,  in  all  respects 
I if  she  were  a feme  sole,  and  her  husband  need  not  be 
ined  with  her  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  be  made  a 
irty  to  any  action  or  other  legal  proceeding  brought  by 
' taken  against  her  ; and  any  damages  or  costs  recovered 
r her  in  any  such  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  her 
parate  property,  and  any  damages  or  costs  recovered 
jainst  her  in  any  such  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
lyable  out  of  her  separate  property,  and  not  otherwise.” 
“Every  contract  entered  into  by  a married  woman 
lall  be  deemed  to  be  a contract  entered  into  by  her  with 
spect  to  and  to  bind  her  separate  property,  unless 
le  contrary  be  shown.”  The  remedy  for  breach  is  either 
T injunction  or  damages,  and  to  pursue  the  first  to 
5 ultimate  result  would  be  to  resort  to  personal  attach - 
ent,  while  the  second  is  now  held  only  to  be  avail- 
)le  by  execution  if  the  married  woman  had  separate 
tate  (1)  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  arose,  (2)  at  the 
lie  the  action  is  brought,  and  (3)  when  the  judgment  is 
ven,  or  afterwards.  The  safe  course  to  pursue  is  to  join 
e husband  as  a party  to  the  contract,  especially  as  the 
lief  -Justice  now  holds  that  marriage  raises  no  presump- 
in  of  agency. 

To  whom  should  the  wages  or  earnings  of  a married 
imanbepaid  V Formerly,  to  her  husband.  The  “Married 
’omen’s  Property  Act  1870,”  however,  first  enacted  that 
e should  be  entitled  to  receive  them  ; and  the  “ Married 
’omen’s  Property  Act,  1882,”  proceeds  as  follows 
iction  2 : “Every  woman  who  marries  after  the  com- 
encement  of  this  Act  (January  1st,  1883)  shall  be  entitled 
have  and  to  hold  as  her  separate  property  and  dispose  I 
in  the  manner  aforesaid  (by  will  or  otherwise)  all  real  j 
id  personal  property  which  shall  belong  to  her  at  the  ! 
ne  of  her  marriage,  or  shall  be  acquired  by  or  devolve 
)on  her  after  her  marriage,  including  any  wages,  earnings, 
oney,  and  property  gained  or  acquired  by  her  in  auy 
iploy  ment,  trade,  or  occupation  in  which  she  is  engaged,  or 


which  she  carries  on  separately  from  her  husband,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  any  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  skill.” 

Section  5 : “ Every  woman  married  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  have  and  to  hold  and 
dispose  of  in  the  manner  aforesaid  as  her  separate  property 
all  real  and  personal  property,  her  title  to  which  shall 
accrue  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  including  any 
wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property  so  acquired  by  her  as 
aforesaid.” 

Restraint  of  Trade. 

It  frequently  happens  that  on  engaging  an  operator  it  is 
required  of  him  that  he  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
that  on  termination  of  the  engagement  he  will  not  cany 
on  a similar  business  or  enter  into  an  engagement  with 
another  master  within  certain  distances  and  a given  time, 
though  I believe  the  latter  part  of  the  arrangement  is  not 
always  made. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  prohibition  is 
not  too  stringent  or  sweeping.  In  one  case  it  was  held 
that  an  agreement  not  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
surgeon  within  ten  miles  for  fourteen  years  was  good  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  latitude  would  not  be  much 
extended.  The  objection  to  too  sweeping  and  rigid  a pro- 
hibition is,  that  it  is  bad,  as  being  against  public  policy, 
being  in  restraint  of  trade  ; but  considerable  indulgence 
is  shown  to  such  contracts.  Chief  Justice  Erie  said  ; “ It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large  that  contracts  for 
the  partial  restraint  of  trade  should  be  enforced,  for  if 
they  were  not,  the  employer  would  have  to  be  uncommonly 
scrupulous  as  to  whom  he  employed  ; if  he  had  no  means 
of  keeping  in  check  those  he  employed  to  conduct  his 
business,  and  ensuring  that  they  would  not  injure  him  by 
leaving  his  employment  and  transferring  the  knowledge 
they  acquired  from  him,  to  his  injury,  to  some  rival  in  the 
trade.  It  appears  to  me  most  desirable  that  those  who 
enter  into  such  service  as  this  should  be  at  liberty  to  make 
contracts  which  give  security  that  they  will  not  use  the 
knowledge  that  they  acquire  to  their  employer’s  injury.” 
In  a like  case  Chief  Justice  Tindal  said  : “ A better  test 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  question,  whether  reasonable  or 
not,  than  to  consider  whether  the  restraint  is  such  as  only 
to  afford  a fair  protection  to  the  party  in  the  interests  of 
whom  it  was  given,  but  not  so  large  as  to  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  public.” 

A contract  by  a solicitor  who  sold  his  business  not  to 

Eractise  for  twenty  years  in  Great  Britain,  was  held  good  ; 

ut  it  was  held  that  a somewhat  similar  prohibition  in  the 
case  of  an  employe  was  too  rigid. 

The  latest  case  decided  is  that  of  Baker  v.  Hedgecock, 
29th  May.  In  this  case,  the  plaintiff  was  a tailor  in 
Holborn,  and  the  defendant-  his  late  foreman  cutter.  The 
agreement  had  stipulated  that  the  latter  should  not,  after 
leaving  the  plaintiff,  enter  the  employment  of  anyone  in 
that  business  within  a mile  of  the  plaintilTs  shop,  or 
engage  in  any  other  business  within  the  same  distance. 
It  was  formerly  held  that  the  Courts  would  assist  the 
plaintiff  by  enforcing  so  much  of  the  covenant  as  might 
not  be  illegal  (in  restraint  of  trade) ; but  the  judge,  in 
this  case,  refused  to  divide  the  covenant,  and  refused  the 
injunction  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  clause  vitiated 
the  whole. 

Employers'  LicdiiliUj. 

The  employer  is  liable  to  damages  for  injury  done  or 
damage  caused  by  the  servant  if  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment ; but  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injury 
done  by  another  except  under  the  Employera’  Liability 
Act,  presently  mentioned.  To  make  the  master  liable,  the 
injury  must  have  arisen  while  in  his  actual  service.  The 
following  case  is  an  illustration. 

The  defendants  having  begun  sinking  a shaft  in  their 
collieiy,  for  which  purpose  they  had  fixed  an  engine  near 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  agreed  with  W.  to  do  the  sinking 
and  excavating  at  a certain  price  per  yard,  W.  to  find  afl 
labour,  the  defendants  to  provide  and  place  at  his  dis- 
posal an  engineer  to  work  the  engine  (who  was  employeil 
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and  paid  by  the  defendants),  the  engine  and  engineer  to 
be  under  the  control  of  W.  The  plaintiff',  who  was  one 
of  the  men  employed  and  paid  by  W.,  while  working  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of 
the  engineer.  It  was  held  that  though  the  engineer  re- 
mained the  general  servant  of  the  defendants,  yet  being 
under  the  orders  and  control  of  W,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  he  was  acting  as  the  servant  of  VV.,  and  not  of 
the  defendants,  who  were,  therefore,  not  liable. 

The  “ scope  of  a servant’s  employment  ” is  what  is 
strictly  within  his  duty.  In  the  following  case  the 
master  was  held  not  liable. 

The  defendant’s  carman,  without  his  master’s  permission 
and  for  his  own  purposes,  took  out  the  defendant’s  horse 
and  cart,  and  on  his  way  home  negligently  ran  against 
the  plaintiff's  cab  and  damaged  it.  The  carman  had 
with  him  two  empty  casks  which  he  had  picked  up  at 
a public  house,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  home  to 
his  master,  who  allowed  him  a gratuity  of  a penny  each 
for  collecting  them. 

By  a comparatively  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  employers 
have  been  made  liable  to  their  servants  or  workmen  in 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  latter  while  in  the 
employment  of  the  master.  This  Act  is  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  1880. 

(S.  1)  By  this  Act  compensation  may  be  awarded  (by 
action  brought  in  the  County  Court)  to  a workman,  not 
exceeding  in  amount  three  years’  wages,  for  any  injury 
suffered  by  him  (1)  through  any  defect  in  the  ways,  works, 
machinery,  or  plant,  used  in  the  employer’s  business ; 
(2)  through  any  negligence  of  any  person  in  his  employer’s 
service  in  superintendence  ; (3)  or  of  any  person  in  the 
same  employ,  to  whose  orders  he  was  bound  to  conform, 
where  such  injury  resulted  in  consequence  ; (4)  through 
the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the  employer’s  service, 
done  in  obedience  to  rules  or  instructions. 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  regulate  the  procedure.  One 
important  section  is  4,  which  directs  notice  to  be  given  to 
the  employer  within  six  weeks,  and  the  action  commenced 
within  six  months.  By  s.  6 the  action  may  be  removed 
into  the  superior  Court  under  certain  conditions. 

There  has  been  a mass  of  litigation  under  this  Act,  and 
my  experience  is  that  the  general  leaning  is  in  favour  of 
the  workman.  However,  there  is  a Bill  (in  fact,  there  are 
two)  now  before  Parliament  to  ameud  this  Act  which  may 
shortly  become  law,  and  therefore  I will  not  enter 
further  into  the  subject  at  present. 

There  are  various  matters  connected  with  the  custom 
of  the  City  of  London  which  qualify  the  above  general 
remarks,  <is  dealing  with  infants,  apprentices,  and  married 
women  in  the  City. 


THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A CAMERA. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTON. 

Chapter  I. — Tokio. — The  Objects  of  the  Journey 
I WRITE  this  about  ten  days  after  returning  from  a tour 
through  the  interior  of  .Japan,  which  occupied  about  six 
weeks  of  time. 

The  country  of  Japan  is  one  which  is  exciting  so  much 
interest  in  the  West  just  now,  and  is  in  real  truth  one  so 
exceedingly  interesting,  that  I think  no  apology  is  required 
for  giving  an  account  of  what  I experienced,  and  of  some 
of  the  things  I saw  “ in  the  interior.” 

I took  a small  camera  with  me  and  m.ade  a number  of 
exposures,  but.  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  hereafter, 
the  results  were  not  as  good  as  they  should  have  been. 
This  is  of  less  consequence,  however,  as  1 have,  almost 
everywhere,  been  able  to  get  excellent  photographs  of  the 
moat  notable  objects  done  by  Japanese  photographers, 
and  as  my  object  in  writing  is  by  no  means  to  exhibit  my 
own  skill  as  a photographer,  but  rather  to  try  to  give  an 
account  of  a country  which,  from  its  total  difference  from 
our  own,  is  well  worth  knowing  something  of,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  making  use  of  these  photographs. 


Some  apology  is  perhaps  necessary  for  the  personal  way 
in  which  I write,  but  considering  this  matter  well,  I have 
cniicluded  that  I can  convey  to  readers  the  impressions 
made  on  myself  better  by  a purely  personal  narative  than 
in  any  other  way.  I shall  try  to  avoid  all  accounts  of 
incidents  purely  personal,  except  those  which  appear  to  me 
to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  either  of  the  country,  or  the 
conditions  of  life  or  manners  of  the  people. 

A word  first  as  to  the  object  of  my  travels,  and  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  journey  was  made. 

The  time  was  holiday  time,  the  summer  vacation,  a time 
when  all  foreign  dwellers  in  Tokio  who  can  possibly 
manage  it,  fly  from  the  fearfully  damp  heat  of  the 
summer  mouths  of  that  city  to  parts  which  may  be  cool, 
and  will  at  any  rate  not  be  so  damp  (as  it  sometimes  is 
here)  that  mould  appears  on  one’s  boots  a few  hours  after 
they  are  blacked.  I returned  to  this  sort  of  weather  a 
week  ago.  I leave  the  re.ader  to  imagine  how  one  feels 
with  the  thermometer  at  90"  or  even  at  80®,  and  with  the 
atmosphere  so  completely  saturated  with  water  as  I 
describe.  To-day  the  expected  change  has  come  quite 
suddenly.  The  air  is  dry,  and  although  the  temperature  is 
really  higher  than  yesterday,  the  difl'erence  in  one’s  sensa- 
tions is  indescribable.  Yesterday  to  make  the  pen  crawl 
over  the  paper  seemed  an  exertion  almost  past  endurance  ; 
to-day  it  runs  almost  of  its  own  accord. 

The  journey  was  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  out  of 
this  unbearable  heat ; in  the  second  place,  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  some  of  the  towns 
iu  Japan  ; and  the  camera  was,  truth  to  tell,  only  of  third- 
rate  imjiortance. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  journey  was  official  or  semi- 
official resulted  in  my  seeing  far  more  of  the  customs  of  the 
•Japanese  than  I should  have,  had  I been  merely  on 
pleasure  bent.  1 had  with  me,  as  travelling  companion,  a 
medical  doctor,  who  is  an  executive  member  of  the  sanitary 
bureau  ; and,  as  interpreter  and  assistant,  a graduate  of  the 
college  of  engineering.  As  I may  have  to  mention  them 
hereafter,  and  as  I am  sure,  if  they  ever  see  this,  it  can  give 
them  no  offence,  I give  their  actual  names  : Hr.  Goto  and 
Mr.  Nagasaki. 

Tokio  is  on  the  East  coast  of  Japan,  about  half-way 
between  the  Northern  extremity  and  the  Southern.  The 
route  we  decided  on  was  briefly  as  follows.  We  arranged 
to  go  by  steamer  to  the  North  of  country — To  Yezo,  in 
fact,  an  island  North  of  the  mainland  altogether — and  from 
there  to  make  our  way  through  the  interior  of  the  North- 
ern half  of  the  island,  calling  at  all  the  large  towns. 

Before  we  leave  Tokio  I must  give  the  reason  for  the 
non-success  of  a great  number  of  my  own  exposures. 

Before  I started  I was  expecting  daily  the  arrival  of  a 
box  which,  amongst  other  things,  was  to  contain  a few 
boxes  of  plates.  I had,  just  before  starting,  the  following 
plates  on  hand  of  the  size  I wished  to  work  ; one  dozen  of 
my  own  make,  and  two  dozen  which  had  been  given  me 
by  Mr.  Ripley  of  New  York. 

My  own  plates  were  good  enough,  but  were  not  suited 
to  a temperature  of  over  ninety  in  the  shade  ; a.s  a conse- 
quence, I lost  the  first  three  that  I developed,  the  film 
melting  off  before  I knew  what  had  happened.  The 
others  were  saved  by  the  use  of  ice,  and  made  good 
negatives. 

Of  Ripley’s  plates  the  following  has  been  the  fate.  One 
dozen  were  exposed,  and  turnecl  out  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality,  giving  the  best  negatives  I have  got.  The  other 
dozen  were  said  to  be  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
fortunately  I had  exposed  two  of  these  before  an  accident 
happened  to  the  others,  and  can  ceitify  that  they  were  of 
very  remarkable  sensitiveness,  giving  very  fully  exposed 
negatives  of  street  scenes  with  drop  shutter  exposure  of 
about  1-12  second  at 

The  rest  of  the  plates  were  spoiled,  the  jinrikisha  riding 
over  country  roads  having  one  day  broken  open  the  box. 
Of  course  I have  no  one  but  myself  to  blame  for  not  having 
packed  them  better,  and  can  only  say  that  jiniikisha  riding 
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ia  Tokio  had  given  me  no  idea  of  what  such  riding  would 
be  in  the  country. 

The  expected  box  did  not  arrive,  and  I found  it 
uecces  ary  to  buy  what  plates  I could  in  Yokohama.  I 
found  that  the  only  [dates  of  the  size  I wanted  (6|x4f) 
were  some  by  a San  Francisco  maker.  And  what  plates 
they  were  ! If  I felt  cert  lin  of  what  I believe— namely, 
that  this  San  Francisco  maker  had  purposely  sent  to  Japan 
a batch  of  plates  that  had  turned  out  bad,  thinking  that 
it  was  so  far  a country  that  the  selling  of  the  bad  plates 
would  not  injure  his  reputation  ; if  I felt  sure  of  this — I 
should  give  him  such  an  advertisement  as  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  forget.  As  it  is,  I t ike  the  most  charitable  view 
of  the  case  I can  (it  is  just  conceivable  that  the  plates 
have  been  spoiled  since  they  lef  t S.in  Francisco),  and  conceal 
his  name.  If  this  ever  meets  his  eye — he  is  sure  to  be  self- 
conscious  enough  to  know  who  is  referred  to— let  him  know 
that  the  least  I consider  he  should  do,  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation for  his  sins,  is  to  send  a number  of  good  plates. 
I have  heard  that  he  can  make  good  plates,  but  those  I had 
were  simply  vile.  They  were  slow,  yet  had  all  the  faults 
in  the  way  of  thin  image,  tendency  to  fog,  &c.,  of  rapid 
plates,  and,  moreover,  they  were  simply  covered  with 
insensitive  spots  of  all  sizes.  Not  hopeful  plates  to  carry 
to  the  country. 


‘NOW  AND  THEN.” 

Discursive  Notes. 

UV  EDWIN  COCKING. 

Resuming  our  researches  into  the  work  made  known  at  the  early 
meetings  of  this  Society,  we  next  come  upon  the  subject  of 
cameras,  which  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  members  at 
heir  third  meeting,  in  1853.  Many  ingenious  methods  were 
hen  shown  for  placing  the  paper  (for  negatives)  in  the  exact 
place  previously  occupied  by  the  ground  glass  ; but  the  most 
nteresting  was  the  one  designed  by  Mr.  N.  Storey  Maskelyne, 
where  a box  containing  prepared  paper  was  attached  to  the 
;amera,  and  a dark  cloth  fastened  over  the  back,  under  which  the 
rands  were  inserted  to  enable  the  fingers  to  move  the  front 
)iece  of  paper  (kept  in  contact  with  a sheet  of  glass  by  a mill- 
joard  placed  behind  it)  into  the  place  previously  occupied  by 
;he  focussing  screen,  and  the  exposure  was  then  made.  This 
lapar,  moveil  by  the  fingers  under  the  cloth,  was  then  placed  at 
he  extreme  back  of  the  box,  and  another  piece  brought  forward, 
iere  we  find  the  original  idea  which  has  cropped  up  again  very 
•ocently,  when  dry  plates  could  be  packed  close  to  each  other 
ike  sheets  of  paper. 

A very  singular  statement  appears  respecting  cyanide  of 
lotassium  upon  its  introduction  for  fixing  glass  positives.  It  is 
his  ; — “A  competent  person  has  assured  me  (M.  Gaudin)  that 
. dose  of  grains  has  been  administered  internally  without  any 
nconvenience.”  Probably  very  few  have  since  experimented  in 
his  direction  ; but  a question  suggests  itself  which  may  possess 
ome  interest  in  being  answered  : “ Whether  more  harm  has  not 
ccrued  from  the  breathing  of  ammonia  now  thau  took  place 
rhen  cyanide  was  used  ? ” 

We  then  come  across  an  outcome  of  the  suggestive  faculty  in 
ne  matter  which  has  exercised  much  art  instinct  ever  since, 
.atimer  Clark,  who  had  just  previously  made  known  his  plan  for 
laking  stereoscopic  negatives  by  a single  lens,  sends  to  the 
’’ouriial  the  method  he  had  devised  for  a ” very  nice  variety  ” of 
irinting  positives  on  paper,  ‘‘  with  the  image  gradually  shaded 
fi  to  nothing  ; ” it  is  singular  that  although  in  art  this  mode  of 
working  was  called  ” vignetting,”  no  allusion  to  this  name  was 
hen  made  ; and  it  is  alsj  startling  to  find  that  the  buttle- jack 
ras  mentioned  at  the  same  time  as  a motor  power  for  circu- 
iting a number  of  frames,  and  thus  causing  this  diffused 
lethod  of  printing  to  keep  going  all  round  the  subject.  This 
arly  introduction  of  a domestic  article  marks  the  starting  point 
f that  utilizition  of  anything  and  everything  which  cha- 
scterises  the  photographic  world,  and  just  then  there  was 
othing  old,  or  had  been  used  before,  so  that  necessity  stimu- 
ited  and  set  in  .action  mechanical  skill. 

It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  clever  applications  with 
hich  photography  could  be  associated  were  found  out  in  the  early 
istory  of  the  Society.  In  March,  1854,  M.  Duppa  exhibited  some 
ositive  paper  photographs  made  transparent,  and  coloured  at 


the  back,  producing  what  was  said  to  be  “ a very  perfect  imita- 
tion of  an  oil-painting.”  Some  little  time  afterwards  the  Journal 
contained  an  extract  from  a French  periodical  of  a method  of 
colouring  photographic  pictures  by  M.  Minotto,  in  which  many 
ways  were  suggested  for  producing  a good  effect  by  colour  applied 
to  the  back  of  transparent  photographs.  In  the  September 
Journal,  1854,  the  editor  writes  that  M Duppa  had  taken  out  a 
[latent  for  his  process,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  : ” The  desire  to 
monopolise  appears  to  have  gone  beyond  legitimate  boundaries 
in  this  and  certain  other  cases  we  have  heard  of  ; surely  such 
a patent  must  have  been  granted  by  an  oversight.”  About 
thirty  years^afterwards  the  Society’s  Journal  again  contained  a 
description  of  similar  work,  which  was  brought  before  one  of 
the  Technical  Meetings  ; and  thus,  in  this  small  cycle  of  time, 
history  repeats  itself.  If  this  be  so,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  next  century  the  rising  generation  may  probably 
have  the  same  startling  matter  re-discovered.  It  appears  that 
this  system  cf  colouring  was  first  practised  and  patented  in  Ger- 
many in  1824,  and  was  then  applied  to  lithographs. 

In  May,  1854,  there  appears  in  the  Journal  a description 
of  a plan  called  “ The  Use  of  Gelatine  as  a Photographic 
Vehicle  ” for  coating  glass  with  gelatine,  to  be  used  wet  for 
negative  work,  which  is  stated  to  be  ” rapid  and  certain 
in  its  results  and  at  this  early  stage  of  experimenting 
with  gelatine  and  silver  combined  (the  initial  germ  of 
the  modern  process),  it  is  stated,  and  it  reads  almost  as  if  it  were 
a direction  of  yesterday  : ” Whilst  the  developing  solution  is  on 
the  plate,  it  must  be  kept  constantly  in  motion.’*  From  this 
pioneer  ex|>eriment,  it  took  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  before 
the  outcome  of  such  a combination  could  be  finally  made  a joy 
for  ever  ; and,  looking  back  from  our  modern,  far-searching  ex- 
perimental tendencies,  there  seems  then  to  have  been  a curious 
hesitancy  in  experiments,  associated  with  an  idea  that  they  never 
could  arrive  at  the  complete  fulfilment  of  their  most  sanguine 
expectations,  for  certainly  one  would  have  thought  that  when 
“ rapidity”  was  claimed  for  this  primary  gelatine  process,  that 
at  once  it  would  have  experienced  any  amount  of  introduction 
to  other  chemical  materials  and  experiments,  for  we  go  on  to 
December,  185(5,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris, 
wherein  he  stated  that  he  immersed  his  collodion  plates  in 
gelatine  before  drying  them,  and  then  writes,  “ AVhether  or  no 
dry  plates  will  ever  be  obtained  as  sensitive  as  moist  ones  is  at 
present  an  undecided  point  ” ; aud  even  for  his  own  dry  plates 
at  that  moment  he  stated  the  exposure  was  double  that  of 
wet. 

Respecting  isochromatic  photography,  which  has  now  become 
so  interesting,  very  little  appears  in  the  early  history  of  this 
Society  to  make  any  comment  upon,  but  there  is  one  matter 
bearing  on  this  subject  which  is  worthy  of  being  alluded  to. 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herachel,  June,  1853,  wrote:  ‘‘The  rays  beyond 
the  luminous  ones  act  powerfully,  and  these  must  be  eliminated  ; 
a glass  screen  with  a very  slight  tinge  will  effectually  cut  off 
these  ; ” and  he  then  alluded  to  Professor  Stokes’  experiments 
with  sulphate  of  quinine  enclijsed  in  a glass  cell  as  being  equally 
as  good  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  Society  quite  recently  has  had  brought  before  its  notice  a 
printing  process  by  development,  which,  it  is  stated,  possesses 
two  important  qualdcations,  viz.,  rapidity  and  permanency.  Here 
again  the  early  journals  of  the  Society  contain  repeated  allusions 
to  a method  of  printing  by  development,  in  which  again 
“ gelatine”  plays  a leading  part,  and  it  was  the  same  Sir  W.  J. 
Newton,  already  alluded  to,  who  had  been  successfully  working 
a printing  process  by  development  for  some  time.  In  February, 
18-56,  he  states  that  he  used  gelatine  containing  bromide  of  cal- 
cium and  iodide  of  pjtassium.  This  was  applied  to  both  sides 
of  the  pa[ier,  afterwards  sensitised  and  developed,  no  gold  being 
used,  alum  was  used  after  fixing  with  hypo  ; and  he  states,  on 
the  score  of  permanency,  that  the  prints  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hardwich  to  a severe  test,  “and  no  great  change  took  place.” 
It  would  redound,  then,  to  the  further  popularity  of  photo- 
graphy if  developed  prints  should  be  found  a matter  easy  of 
accomplishment,  but  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  such  an 
easy  matter  to  work  ; experienced  skill  must  then  be  brought 
into  practice  whilst  printing,  to  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  the 
colour  arrived  at,  with  the  limited  definition  of  delicate  parts  of 
the  subject  which  are  afterwards  to  be  brought  out  more  dis- 
tinctly and  stronger  by  development  ; and,  no  doubt,  that 
herein  lies  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  .albumeuisei  paper,  as  it 
becomes  comparatively  easy  to  work  when  the  required  amount 
of  delicate  half-tone  has  nut  to  be  calculated,  but  is  actually 
there  to  be  seen. — Fkotojraphic  Journal, 
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Our  contemporary,  the  Scientific  JVeivs,  affords  us  a good 
instance  of  the  unscientific  method.  In  proof  of  the 
poisonous  character  of  pyrogallic  acid,  it  mentions  the 
case  of  a child  who  drank  some  pyrogallic  acid  solution, 
and  then  proceeds  to  draw  the  inference  : “ It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  perished  if  the  father  had  not  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  administer  an  emetic.” 


Chapman  Jones  informs  us  that  a work  by  himself, 
entitled  “ An  Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Photography,”  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a 
few  weeks  by  Iliffe  and  Son,  of  London  and  Coventry. 
When  we  say  that  the  basis  of  the  work  is  the  series  tf 
Lectures  on  Photography  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution, 
which  appeared  in  the  Piiotourai’HIC  News  last  year,  we 
have  said  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  as  to  the  value  of 
the  forthcoming  book. 

The  amateur  of  to-day  is  not  so  great  a trial  to  his 
friends  as  he  used  to  be  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  We 
remember  an  old  gentleman  who  had  retired  from  busi- 
ness taking  up  photography,  and  making  a great  fuss 
about  taking  anything  and  anybody.  His  pretensions 
were  much  greater  than  his  performances,  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  his  attempts  were  invariably  failures.  He  had, 
however,  talked  so  much  about  what  he  could  do,  that  a 
friend — one  of  those  quaint  old  fellows  who  seem  to  have 
been  much  more  common  years  ago  than  they  are  now — 
called  one  morning,  and  said  he  had  come  to  be  photo- 
graphed. The  amateur,  rather  taken  aback,  made  no  end 
of  excuses — light,  bath,  and  so  on — till  at  last  the  visitor, 
in  a huff,  said  he  would  go  and  get  one  done  “ without  any 
fuss  for  6d.”  The  amateur,  who  was  somewhat  irascible, 
said  he  had  better,  for  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  back  of 
him.  Away  went  the  visitor,  and  returned  with  a glass 
positive  which  he  thrust  into  the  other's  hands,  observing, 
with  a meaning  look,  “ There,  that’s  how  you  like  to  see 
me,  I suppose.”  He  had  stood  with  his  back  to  the  camera. 


Those  who  have  travelled  will  understand  that  passport 
restrictions  are  far  more  irksome  to  those  taking  photo- 
graphic apparatus  than  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  and  old 
travellers  will  know  what  practical  value  to  attach  to 
numerous  paragraphs  in  the  daily  papers,  inspired  by 
railway  companies,  and  stating  that  passengers  by  certain 
routes  and  certain  trains  are  exempt.  At  any  rate,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  that  almost  all  who  want  to  go 
touring  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  this  summer  will  avoid 
touching  German  territory  on  their  route. 

Public  aid  to  scientific  research  very  often  takes  the  form 
of  large  salaries  to  officials  and  heads  of  departments,  and 
under  these  circumstances  one  can  quite  understand  how 
it  is  that  when  the  Astronomer- Royal  explained  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  a new  refracting  tele- 
scope was  ret[uired  for  the  international  survey  of  the 
heavens,  this  functionary  would  do  nothing  more  than 
“ consider  the  matter.”  This  reply  is  rather  disgraceful  to 


England  as  a nation,  when  one  reckons  what  other 
countries  are  doing  in  the  matter. 

A photograph  which  may  be  valuable  to  artists  of 
illustrated  papers  was  taken  the  other  day  at  Hythe. 
That  there  happened  to  be  a representative  of  every 
Scotch  and  Highland  regiment  present  at  the  same 
time  undergoing  musketry  training  was  considered  so  re- 
markable a coincidence,  that  the  sergeants,  in  full  uniform, 
representing  each  regiment,  were  photographed,  thus 
furnishing  an  authority  on  military  costume  which  an 
artist  would  give  any  money  to  obtain.  There  is  nothing 
which  bothers  the  artist  so  much  as  the  intricacies  of 
uniform.  To  sketch  accurately  from  life  is  impossible, 
because  a journalistic  artist  has  only  time  to  take  the 
salient  points,  and  fills  up  the  rest  from  memory.  He  is 
generally  right  in  the  main,  but  nearly  always  wrong  in 
the  fidgetty  minor  points,  which  the  expert  at  once  spots. 


A paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers 
that  Signor  Focardi,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
statuette  of  “ You  Dirty  Boy  !’’  has  set  up,  or  is  going  to 
set  up,  a studio  at  the  Italian  Exhibition,  and  will  model 
clay  busts  of  the  visitors  ; in  other  words,  will  present  you 
with  your  portrait  in  clay  while  you  wait.  This  is  running 
the  silhouettist  and  the  ferrotypist  very  hard.  The  first 
is  already  almost  extinct,  but  the  latter  is  still  alive.  If 
the  taste  for  busts  should  rule,  somebody  had  better  revive 
“ photo-sculpture,”  which,  some  five -and -twenty  years  ago, 
was  much  talked  of,  especially  on  the  Continent,  and 
furnished  much  food  for  fun  in  the  Parisian  comic  journals 
of  that  date. 

A story  told  of  “ You  Dirty  Boy  ! ” exemplifies  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  artistic  copyright  law.  Before  the  statuette 
was  purchased  by  its  present  proprietors,  the  right  of  photo- 
graphing and  otherwise  copying  it  was  sold  to  a certain  big 
advertiser.  The  purchasers  of  the  statuette  were  not  aware 
of  this  sale,  and  when  they  came  to  publish  reproductions 
they  found  themselves  threatened  with  all  kinds  of  pains 
and  penalties.  The  settlement  was  a very  expensive 
affair,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  because  the  statuette  was 
useless  by  itself  for  advertising  purposes.  So,  at  least,  the 
tale  goes. 


One  feature  of  the  deep  sea  explorations  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  attempt  to 
take  photographs  of  the  rarer  animals  immediately  on 
their  reaching  the  surface.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  how  this  is  to  be  done.  The  animals  found  in  deep 
sea  explorations  are  of  a low  form  of  organisation,  and 
can  only  be  seen  to  advantage  in  their  native  element ; 
and  as  the  operation  is  termed  “ an  attempt,”  we  ])resume 
that  they  will  be  photographed  in  water.  There  cannot 
be  any  difficulty  in  photographing  them  out  of  the  water, 
unles.s,  indeed,  they  are  microscopic. 


If  the  photograph  of  “Ayrshire,”  the  winner  of  the 
Derby,  published  in  last  week’s  Land  and  Water,  be  cor- 
rect, the  iKcpuiar  notion  as  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
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the  English  racehorse  must  be  altogether  wrong.  The 
boy’s  description  of  a cow,  that  it  is  an  animal  with  four 
legs,  one  at  each  corner,  applies  admirably  to “ Ayrshire” 
as  represented  by  photography.  A large  head,  a body 
with  no  grace,  and  four  legs  like  posts,  so  thick  and 
straight  are  they,  are  what  the  photograph  reveals.  We 
are  afraid  the  British  public  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
racehorse  of  the  artist  to  the  animal  as  represented  by  the 
photographer.  It  would  seem  as  difficult  to  secure  a true 
photographic  portrait  of  a horse  as  of  a man. 


To  judge  by  an  article  in  the  Mdboiirm  Argus,  the 
amateur  photographer  has  overrun  Australia,  and  is  as 
much  dreaded  as  the  terrible  rabbit.  “ The  amateur  pho- 
tographer,” we  are  told,  is  “ rampant  in  the  land.”  He 
has  excited  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  who  complain  that  he 
takes  a mean  advantage  of  his  brief  authority.  “ They 
say,”  goes  on  the  writer,  “ it  isn’t  fair  that  pretty  maidens 
should  require  protracted  sittings  of  hours,  that  they 
should  need  assistance  for  every  pose,  and  that  even 
rebellious  locks  of  hair  cannot  be  smoothed  down  except 
by  the  highly  susceptible  photographer  himself.”  The 
author  of  this  protest  has  either  tried  photography  and 
failed,  or  is  one  of  those  unlucky  iiersons  who  never 
“come  out”  well.  He  winds  up  a burst  of  indignation  by 
asking,  “ Is  it  possible  to  imagine  amore  malicious  method  of 
holding  up  a person  to  public  contempt  or  ridicule  than 
that  of  inducing  him,  under  a mask  of  friendship,  to 
submit  to  have  his  portrait  taken  by  an  amateur  i It  is 
time  to  adopt  severe  measures  to  abate  this  growing 
nuisance.  Prosecute  ! prosecute  ! Let  the  injured  indi- 
vidual merely  stand  in  the  witness-box  while  a ‘ proof  ’ 
of  the  outrage  complained  of  is  handed  to  the  jury  for 
comparison.  No  further  proof  will  be  necessary ; for 
unless  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  has  sadly  deteriorated, 
the  twelve  good  men  and  true  must  find  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  substantial  damages,  without  leaving 
the  box.”  Surely  this  gentleman  must  have  been  jilted 
in  favour  of  an  amateur  photographer  ! 


The  Hawaiian  Legislature  has  just  passed  an  Act  re- 
stricting the  return  of  Chinese  to  the  islands  if  they  once 
leave  them.  The  law  provides  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
permit  to  return,  a Chinese  must,  among  other  things, 
deposit  duplicate  copies  of  his  photograph,  full  face  and 
profile  views.  When  it  has  been  said  that  a photographer 
in  China  need  only  take  two  photographs  at  starting— one 
of  a fat  Chinaman,  and  the  other  a lean  one — and  go  on 
printing  for  ever  after  from  these  two  negatives  for  all  his 
customers,  the  difficult  task  which  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture has  set  itself  may  be  imagined.  It  is  true  the  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  insist  upon  two  views  of  the 
face,  but  we  are  afraid  this  will  not  simplify  the  matter, 
because  many  will  resemble  the  one,  and  not  the  other ; and 
who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  the  Chinese  or 
the  Sandwich  Islands  V On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  photographic  condition  is  one  likely  to  increase 
the  number  of  Chinese  in  Hawaii,  instead  of  diminishing 
them. 


BY  A.  N.  MO’aLPINE  AND  H.  BREBNEB.* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  photo -micrography  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front  as  a means  of  recording  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation.  To  the  zoologist,  botanist,  geologist,  and  patho- 
logist it  is  an  invaluable  witness  or  registrar.  Without  it,  evi- 
dence of  the  most  convincing  nature  could  not  be  produced,  and 
with  it  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
can  be  inscribed  on  tablets  of  silver  and  gold  with  marvellous 
celerity  and  precision. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  add  one  iota  to 
the  already  voluminous  and  conflicting  literature  on  the  best  and 
only  true  way  to  success,  for  the  requirements  of  each  observer 
are  dififerent— different  as  the  eyes  of  the  eagle  and  the  fly. 

Directness  of  purpose  is,  or  should  be,  the  first  aim  of  every 
earnest  photo-micrographer.  A good  copying  (enlarging)  photo- 
graphic lens,  or  an  ordinary  magnifying-glass,  will  serve  the  turn 
of  those  who  do  not  aim  at  a greater  magnification  than  an  8 to  10 
linear,  while  on  the  other  hand  only  the  most  expensive  and 
comparatively  valueless  objectives  can  be  used  by  those  who 
desire  to  temporize  by  combining  the  penetration  characteristic 
of  the  highest  powers  with  the  definition  of  the  lowest.  Pretti- 
uess,  consisting  in  the  flattening  out  of  a spherical  or  cylindrical 
object,  such  as  volvox  kdiopelta,  or  the  tracheal  tubes  of  the 
silk-worm,  is,  if  not  an  error,  certainly  by  no  means  a desider- 
atum. The  workmanlike  result  of  the  well-trained  micro- 
scopist  and  photographer  is  by  no  manner  of  means  character- 
ized by  a result  giving  equal  prominence  to  the  centre  of 
attraction  and  the  peripheral  surroundings.  In  fact,  save  in  a 
few  isolated  instances,  such  a method  of  treatment  indicates 
only  an  utter  absence  of  motive.  The  true  artist  and  scientist 
alike  agree  in  giving  emphasis  to  the  leading  idea,  leaving  it  to 
the  architect  and  clerk  of  the  works  to  map  an  outline. 

The  practical  microscopist  generally  employs  the  microscope 
as  a microscope.  He  brings  it  to  bear  now  upon  a tissue,  living, 
unmounted,  in  a fluid  ; now  upon  a desiccated,  stained,  and 
mounted  skeleton.  Habitually,  he  works  with  a perpendicular 
instrument,  inclining  the  apparatus  as  seldom  as  possible. 
Hence,  if  in  prospecting  among  the  countless  flelds  daily  brought 
I under  his  notice,  he  should  come  across  one  containing  some 
vein  possibly  worth  exploring  and  working — possibly  not — it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that,  at  once,  almost  without  further 
trouble,  the  camera  and  its  sensitive  plate  should  be  ready  to 
be  called  into  requisition. 

It  follows,  then,  if  we  understand  the  leading  features  of  a 
good  microscopic  stand,  that  whatever  objective  we  are  using, 
and  whether  we  intend  photographing  with  or  without  the  eye- 
piece— and  the  latter  method  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  more  con- 
venient— -we  must  have  our  phocographic  apparatus  ready  to 
hand,  trustworthy,  and  in  nowise  interfering — further  than  is 
necessitated  by  re-focussing — with  the  microscope,  light,  subject, 
field,  and  aspect. 

Ere  proceeding  with  any  details  regarding  the  two  models  of 
a photo-micrographic  apparatus  before  you,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  the  more  important  qualities  required,  for  it  is  very 
apparent  that  where  tlhe  essential  points  are  attained,  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  resulting  photograph  will  depend  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  lenses  employed,  the  judicious  selection  of 
a suitable  slide  or  object,  the  skill  of  the  operator,  and  the 
facility  with  which  special  appliances  may  be  adapted  to  the 
apparatus. 

Strength  and  rigidity,  implying  constant  parallelism  of  the 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
good  photo-micrographic  instrument,  and  the  whole  machine 
must  be  as  accurately  centred  as  the  microscope  itself.  Every 
movement  should  be  smooth  and  uniform  in  order  to  promote 
precision  and  rapidity  of  manipulation.  Once  in  situ  the  micro- 
scope should  never  need  to  be  removed  or  withdrawn  from  its 
connection  with  the  camera,  nor  altered  in  its  relative  positio  n 
in  order  to  change  a power  or  an  eyepiece,  or  to  facilitate  the 
finding  of  a difficult  field.  As  already  suggested  also,  solid  and 
liquid,  mounted  and  unmounted  objects  should  not  require 
separate  positions  of  the  instrument,  but  should  be  photographed 
just  as  they  come  to  hand  and  are  observed.  In  addition  to 
being  readily  fitted  with  different  accessories  such  as  the  Abbd 
condensor,  or  tubular  stops,  it  is  an  advantage  if  the  apparatus 
is  capable  of  being  worked  either  by  reflected  or  direct  illumina- 
tion ; the  latter  condition  forming  the  only  came  where  a hori- 
zontal position  may  reasonably  be  considered  preferable  to  the 

* Bead  before  the  Bdinburgh  f kotegraphic  Society. 
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perpendicular.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a serviceable  com- 
bination for  general  use  should  allow  of  a fair  extension  from 
stage  to  plate,  while  maintaining  a thorough  firmness.  Last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  when  the  light  is  reduced  to  a minimum 
through  a high  power  and  the  maximum  draw,  the  image  should 
not  be  examined  through  waxed  or  puttied  glass,  but  should  be 
focussed  in  mid-air,  without  any  intervening  substance. 

An  erect  photo-micrographic  apparatus  is  no  novelty,  but  in 
common  with  their  horizontal  rivals,  all  forms  leave  something 
to  be  desired,  either  in  the  way  of  accuracy,  convenience,  exten- 
sion, or  economy. 

In  the  form  exhibited  these  qualities  have  been  particularly 
studied.  The  general  construction  of  the  instrument  is  as  billows. 
Kigidly  attached  by  its  centre,  and  accurately  by  perpendicular 
to  the  (9  in.  by  CJ  in.)  base-plate  (drilled  in  the  common  axis) 
upon  which  the  microscope  is  clamped,  is  either  a flat  quadri- 
lateral and  rectangular  tube  about  fifteen  inches  long,  or  a 
couple  of  brass  tubes,  a la  trombone.  Within  the  single  tube 
slides  a plank  or  plate  forty  inches  long,  ending  at  the  top  in  a 
fiat  light  board  or  plate  (9  in.  by  in.)  at  right  angles  to  the 
sliding  plank,  and  strictly  parallel  to  the  base- plate.  In  the 
case  of  the  double  tubes  there  are  a couple  of  rods  ending  at 
the  top  in  a plate  of  similar  construction.  In  all  other  details 
the  instruments  are  practically  identical,  and  may  be  described 
as  one.  The  upper  plate  has  an  oblong  aperture  the  size  of  a 
quarter-plate  cut  in  it,  and  alongside  of  this  is  a check  to  hold 
the  dark -slide  in  its  place.  The  bellows-body,  with  large  folds  to 
allow  of  great  extension,  while  occupying  but  little  space  when 
closed,  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  board,  and 
ends  in  a still  slighter  board  fixed  in  proper  position.  A small 
velvet  sleeve  keep.s  out  extraneous  light.  When  the  camera  is  not 
in  use  the  rod  or  rods  are  pushed  down,  when  the  eye-piece  of 
the  microscope  rises  through  the  top  of  the  camera,  and  allows 
of  the  instrument  being  employed  in  the  usual  way,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  a desideratum  of  the  highest  importance. 
When  a photograph  is  to  be  taken,  the  rod  carrying  the  camera 
is  simply  run  up  till  the  proper  degree  of  magnification  is 
obtained,  fitted  at  that  height,  the  image,  as  explained  later,  is 
re-focussed,  and  the  exposure  may  be  made  without  farther 
trouble.  By  placing  the  base-plate  on  the  work-bench  or  table, 
and  allowing  the  rod  to  almost  touch  the  floor,  a much  greater 
draw  is  obtainable  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  those  perpen- 
dicular instruments  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  rod  is  on  a level 
with  the  top  of  the  table,  and  though  it  requires  a very  tall  man 
to  focus,  when  the  camera  is  at  its  utmost  stretch,  yet  this 
disadvantage  can  be  overcome  as  usual,  either  by  lowering  the 
entire  apparatus,  or  by  rising  to  its  height.  Or,  when  the  full 
draw  is  frequently  required,  and  the  slides  are  prepared  and 
mounted,  the  instrument  may  be  lifted  bodily  and  used  horizon- 
tally, if  this  be  desired,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  is  usually 
done.  By  a second  though  much  smaller  tube  sliding  on  the 
tail-end  of  the  rod,  a means  of  attachment  is  afforded  for  a gas- 
bracket, a support  obtained  for  a lamp,  or  a means  of  regulating 
the  amount  of  incident  daylight  ensured,  in  which  circumstances, 
of  course,  the  reflecting  mirror  is  to  be  set  aside. 

The  focussing  arrangement  consists  of  a simple  magnifying 
glass  attached  to  an  elbowed  rod  which  allows  the  glass  to  be 
brought  over  every  portion  of  the  image  successively.  The  height 
of  the  magnifier  above  the  plane  corresponding  to  that  occupied 
by  the  sensitive  film  when  the  plate  is  in  position  has  been 
accurately  determined  by  experiments  upon  a plate  of  glass  having 
delicate  diamond  scratches  on  it,  or  a few  fibres  of  cotton-wool 
adhering  to  its  under  surface.  The  focus  (virtual)  once  deter- 
mined, and  the  magnifier  fixed  to  the  board  carrying  the  dark 
slide,  a glass  plate  waxed  or  puttied  not  only  becomes  entirely 
superfluous,  but  b absolutely  in  the  way.  It  may,  however,  be 
used  the  first  time  the  instrument  is  employed  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  determinaaion  of  the  size  of  the  disk  or  image  of  the 
micrometer  at  various  distances. 

In  illustration  of  the  general  capacities  of  the  first  model,  and 
of  the  precision  and  ease  with  which  the  magnifier  Ciin  focus  on  a 
selected  {Euclidian)  plane,  the  accompanying  tabled  photographs 
(about  sixty)  may  be  of  some  use.  Several  of  the  negatives,  notably 
thoseshowing  themarkiugsof  t\xedia.U)me,pl€urositjmaAngul<Uum, 
Oramviatophora  subtilisaima,  and  Navicula  rkomboidea,  are,  though 
as  sharp  as  could  be  wished,  by  far  too  fine  to  print  without 
much  greater  enlargement.  JleliojKlta,  however,  focussed  for 
the  upper  edge  of  the  tetragonal  star-like  space,  for  the  meridional 
zone  or  outline,  and  for  the  surface  midway  between  the  two, 
affords  a good  illustration  of  true  and  false  photo-micrography. 
Among  the  rock  sections,  Pikrite,  PUchatone,  and  Olivingahbro, 


are  good  examples  of  the  special  work  for  low  powers.  So  also 
are  the  great  bulk  of  the  sections  of  different  stems  of  plants,  and 
almost  to  an  absurd  extent  are  the  Sarcoptes,  Heeniatopinua, 
A earns,  Pulex,  and  Cimejc.  The  yeast  plant  {Saccitaromyces 
cerevisice')  and  the  blood-corpuscles,  together  with  the  living 
desmids  and  diatoms,  abundantly  exhibit  the  facility  with  which 
a liquid  substance  and  the  contents  of  a liquid  medium  can  be 
photographed  without  any  preparation,  where  the  stage  is  hori- 
zontal. As  showing  the  degree  of  magnification  to  be  obtained 
without  a special  power  at  the  full  extension  of  the  bellows,  the 
two  photographs  of  Spirogyra,  vegetating  and  conjugating,  each 
magnified  about  800  diameters,  may  be  put  forward.  The  stomata 
of  the  lily  is  another  highly-magnified  photograph.  The  germ  of 
the  disease  consumption  (Bacillus  tuberculosis)  when  com- 
pared with  the  exquisitely  defined  biconcave  tides  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  white  rat,  an  albino  among 
his  swarthier  brethren,  sufficiently  shows  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  various  kinds  of  work.  To  expect  to  make  an 
equally  effective  diagram  of  these  two  subjects  is  equivalent  to 
expecting  to  make  from  a balloon,  at  the  altitude  of  a thousand 
feet  or  so,  equally  strong  photographs  of  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
the  Roches  Moutounees.  Finally,  in  thestarch-grainof  the  potato, 
with  its  strongly  marked  striations  and  sharply  defined  hilum,  and 
in  the  “ all-over  sharp  ” proboscis  of  the  blow-fly,  you  have 
another  example  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  photo-micrography, 
for  in  the  former  instance  a scientific  fact  has  been  brought 
out,  and  emphasized  by  attempting  to  do  justice  approximately 
to  one  plane,  whereas  in  the  latter  example  the  attempt  to  do 
equal  justice  to  all  the  planes,  to  compress  them,  so  to  speak,  and 
magnify  them  at  the  same  time,  has  given  the  maximum  of  real 
confusion,  the  minimum  of  consequent  fact,  and  exemplifies  only 
mistaken  effort,  misguided  zeal. 


PrOCEDES  DE  IIePROUUCTION  I)E.S  DeSSISS  I’AR  LA 
Lumiere.  Par  R.  Colson-  Crown  ocUivo,  30  pages. 
{Paris,  1888:  Gauthier-VUlars,  53,  Quai  des  Grandes 
Augustins) 

This  deals  with  the  reproduction  of  drawings  by  contact 
printing — a class  of  work  largely  practised  in  the  case  of 
engineers’  and  architects’  sketches,  as  it  gives  working 
details  as  to  the  various  ferro-prussiate  methods  ; also  par- 
ticulars as  to  some  of  the  less  employed  processes. 

Tuaite  Prathjueue  PuoTOTvriE.  ParGeyniet.  Nouvelle 
edition,  crown  octavo,  94  pages.  Price  2f.  50.  (Paris, 
1888  : Gauthier-  Villars,  55,  (}uai  des  Augustins.) 

This  work  is  now  so  well  known  that  we  need  merely 
refer  to  the  new  edition  as  well  brought  up  to  date. 


Traite  Pratique  d’Impressiox  Photooraphique  sor 
Papier  Alhumime.  Par  G.  Klary.  Crown  octavo,  132 
pages.  Price  3 franca  50.  (Paris,  1888  : Gauthier- 
Villars,  55  (juai  des  Grandes  Augustins.) 

One  would  expect  a hand-book  of  silver  printin"  by  Klary 
to  be  a thoroughly  satisfactory  and  reliable  hand-book,  and 
w'e  take  it  that  the  photograplier  who  expects  this  and 
obtains  the  work  before  us  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
chapter  on  “ Failures  ” is  especially  complete  and  instruc- 
tive. 


PlIOTO-LlTHoaRAPHS  BY  THE  PROCESS  OP  E.  J.  AsSER. 
Reproductions  of  Old  Engravings  (made  by  the  firm 
ir.  A.  Kroon  and  Sons,  Amsterdam). 

Although  the  Asser  method  in  photo-lithography  was 
one  of  the  first  introduced,  it  is  still  worked,  es[)€cially  on 
such  difficult  work  as  the  reproduction  of  old  engravings  ; 
and  we  have  just  received  evidence  of  its  capabilities  in 
this  direction. 

The  reproductions  sent  are  from  fine  engravings  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  deptli  of  the 
broad  black,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  fine  hair  lines,  lx)th 
excite  our  admiration.  There  should  be  a wide  field  before 
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photo-lithography  as  a means  of  reproducing  old  plate 
work,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  work  before  us. 

Traite  Pratique  ue  Photo-Litiiograimiie.  Par  Gey  met. 
Troisieme  edition,  crown  octavo,  106  pages.  Price 
3 francs  50.  (Paris,  1888;  Gauthier- VUlars,  55  Qnai 
des  Grandes  Augustins.) 

We  have  here  almost  a new  book,  rather  than  a new  edi- 
tion, and  in  its  present  form  it  is  as  clear  and  complete  a 
handbook  of  the  subject  as  one  could  wish  to  have. 


Traite  Pratique  de  Photo-Miniature,  Photo-Pein- 
TURE,  et  Photo-Aquarelle.  Par  A.  Simons.  Crown 
octavo,  44  pages.  Price  2 francs.  (Paris,  1888  ; Gua- 
thier-  Villars,  55,  Quai  des  Grandes  Augustins.) 

A handy  and  compact  treatise  on  the  colouring  and  after- 
manipulation  of  photographs. 


Traite  de  Meteorologie  a l’Usage  des  Photo- 
GRAPHES.  Par  J.  Vincent  Elsden,  Traduit  par  Hector 
Colard.  Iloyal  octavo,  118  pages.  (Paris  1888: 
Gauthier-Villars,  Quai  des  Grand  A ugjist  ins  55. 
CoLARDhas  admirably  translated  the  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Photographic  News,  and  the  volume  before  us  is 
a decidely  attractive  one,  printing  and  paper  bring  ex- 
cellent. 


THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  EXPOSURES. 

BY  SIR  D.mD  L.  SALOMONS,  BART.* 

To  estimate  the  correct  exposure  which  should  be  given  to  a 
plate,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  result,  depends  on  a large 
number  of  data.  The  quality  of  the  light,  nature  of  subject, 
rapidity  of  plate,  construction  of  the  lens  employed,  together 
with  other  considerations,  all  enter  as  factors.  It  is  here  pro- 
posed to  conhne  our  attention  to  the  lens  and  to  deductions 
connected  with  it. 

The  usual  expression  to  indicate  the  relation  existing  between 

f 

aperture  and  equivalent  focal  length  is  -^,  where  B is  a 

number.  Some  call  this  the  intensity,  others  the  ratio  of  the 
lens.  Neither  are  strictly  correct,  and  it  is  proposed  to  call  this 

relation  ih.e  function  of  the  lens,  and  write  it  thus / 

written  with  two  strokes  to  avoid  confusion,  clearly  the  relative 
rapidity  will  be  expressed  by  ^ 


The  following  considerations  will  show  why  the  change  is 
suggested.  If  every  lens  permitted  the  same  amount  of  light  to 

pass,  apertures  and  focal  lengths  being  equal,  the  expression  in 

common  use  would  be  correct,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Some 
lenses  are  composed  of  more  glasses  than  others,  and  consequently 
reflect  away  more  light  as  the  number  of  the  reflecting  surfaces 
increase,  and  the  absorption  is  also  unequal,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  lenses  used  in  the  combination,  thickness  and  quality 
of  the  glass.  Now  if  for  every  lens  an  efficiency  value  were 
found,  call  this  e,  then  we  have  a true  value  from  which  the 
relative  rapidity  of  any  lens  may  be  found,  compared  with  any 
other  lens  or  with  a standard.  We  now  get  the  rapidity  of  a 

lens  expressel  as  X s = and  it  would  be  best  to 

•/  li'  1j' 

keep  to  this  form  of  expression,  instead  of  reducing  it  to 


B varies  as  the  square  of  its  value.  No  doubt  some  makers  of 
lenses  would  object  to  e being  known,  as  it  would  tell  many 
tales,  but  I do  not  believe  our  leading  opticians  would  fear  it. 
Many  lenses  now  ranking  low  in  the  scale  of  rapidity  would  be 
raised  higher  up,  and  many  very  rapid  ones  would  be  taken 
down  a peg  ; but  be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  know  the  truth,  for 
better  or  for  worse.  There  are  many  ways  of  finding  the  value 
of  e ; the  following  method  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  the  most 
easily  applied  in  practice. 

Employ  a Bunsen  photometer,  the  ordinary  form  of  which 
consists  of  a long  scale  upon  which  a carriage  travels  on  wheels. 
At  each  end  of  the  scale  is  placed  a source  of  light,  at  one  end  a 
standard  light,  and  at  the  other,  the  light  to  be  tested.  The 
carriage  carries  two  screens,  each  receiving  illumination  from  one 
of  the  sources  of  light.  The  observer  sees  the  two  lighted-up 
screens  on  the  carriage  side  by  side,  and  he  moves  this  along  the 
scale  until  both  illuminations  appear  equal.  A pointer  on  the 
travelling  screen  shows  the  distances  from  the  two  lights.  Call 
these  distances  x and  y,  then  the  comparative  illuminations  are 

as  , and  since  one  source  of  light  is  a standard,  the  one  under 

y- 

test  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  employed.  To 
apply  this  photometer  for  the  special  purpose  proposed,  a slight 
modification  is  necessary.  First,  the  standard  light  should  be 
replaced  by  a screen  illuminated  by  a parallel  beam  from  a 
standard  source  of  illumination,  so  that  this  lighted  screen  be- 
comes the  comparing  standard.  A similar  arrangement  is  placed 
at  the  other  end,  and  the  lights  so  adjusted  that  the  lit-up  circles 
are  equal  in  diameter  as  well  as  in  brilliancy,  so  tbat  the  car- 
riage pointer  may  stand  at  zero,  and  circles  of  equal  brilliancy 
appear  on  its  screens.  We  will  c\ll  the  screens  at  the  ends  of 
the  scale  the  “ comparing  screens.”  Let  there  be  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  any  lens  may  be  placed  between  one  standard 
light  and  its  comparing  screen,  so  that  the  optical  axis  of  the 
lens  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  parallel  beam  ; this  is  not 
essential  but  convenient.  It  is  evident  that  the  circle  of  light 
will  be  reduced  by  the  convergence  of  the  rays  after  passing 
through  the  lens.  If  a concentric  circle  is  drawn  upon  the 
screen  having  ,*^th  the  diameter  of  that  lighted  by  the  parallel 
beam,  and  the  lens  in  its  carrier  is  travelled  till  only  this  small 
circle  is  illuminated,  it  is  clear  that  the  intensity  of  the  light 
should  be  100  times  what  it  was  before  the  lens  was  inserted. 
The  carriage  is  now  moved  to  balance  the  light  from  the  two 
cone. paring  screens,  and  any  difference  between  100  and  the 
actual  number  read  off  is  the  loss  of  light  due  to  the  lens  it- 
self, and  the  difference  between  this  loss  and  100  expresses  the 
efficiency  or  e of  the  lens  tested.  The  scale  should  de  divided 
to  show  e without  further  calculation  ; so  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  do  in  practice  would  be  to  insert  a lens  in  the  carrier 
and  move  it  till  the  small  marked  circle  only  is  illuminated, 
then  move  the  carriage  to  obtain  a balance,  and  note  the  read- 
ing e.  Each  test  would  not  occupy  more  than  one  minute  by 
this  method.  A set  of  suitable  diaphragms  may  be  used,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  beams  to  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  under  test,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  equal 
brilliancies  are  not  affected  by  the  size  of  the  lighted  area. 

Plan  of  proposed  photometer  to  ascertain  the  value  of  e. 


A A,  comparing  screens  at  45"  with  scale ; B,  ciirriage  of  usual  Bunsen 
photometer  ; C,  pointer;  D D,  divided  scale  ; II II,  rods  at  right  angles  to 
■scale;  E E,  standard  Methven  lamps,  with  lenses  in  front  to  render  the 
beams  parallel ; 1',  sliding  lens-holder  and  lens. 


when  B'  = the  new  value. 


For  marking  the 


stops  might  be  employed,  but  every  lens  should  have 

B 

engraved  upon  it,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  e may 


often  prove  of  service,  and  in  calculation  c is  not  altered,  whereas 
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These  tests  give  the  value  of  e for  solar  focus.  A modification 
of  the  test  would  give  the  value  for  any  other  focal  length,  say 
the  widest  angle  the  lens  is  made  to  include.  The  beam  from  the 
standard  lamps  in  such  case  will  no  longer  be  made  parallel,  but 
converged  as  may  be  required.  If  similar  lenses  are  used  be- 
fore each  standard  lamp  no  absorption  error  is  introduced.  The 
value  of  c for  solar  focus  is  practically  all  that  is  required,  cer- 
tainly for  landscape  lenses,  which  are  usually  worked  near  their 
principal  focus ; and  in  other  cases  it  is  near  enough,  because  the 
value  is  only  required  for  comparisons  to  enable  the  stops  of  all 
lenses  to  be  marked  to  a true  standard  without  regard  to  the 
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quality  of  glass  or  construction  of  the  lenses.  This  end  is  much 
desired.  We  will  consider  the  use  of  this  proposition  in  practice. 

Suppose  two  lenses  are  given,  one ^ and  another  ^ 

The  common  practice  is  to  mark  the  stops  f and  t — — 

,/  25  J 100 

for  rapidity  comparison,  and  expressed  by  the  decimal  standard 
we  have  2 5 and  10,  that  is,  one  lens  is  4 times  more  rapid  than 
the  other.  But  if  the  value  for  « is  taken  into  consideration  for 
these  lenses  we  obtain  2‘5  X '70  and  10  X '80  respectively, 
equal  to  1'75  and  8,  which  is  the  true  relative  value.  Since  « is 
constant  for  any  lens,  the  present  method  of  marking  the  stops 
might  remain  in  force,  and  e being  known  for  each  lens,  its  value 
could  at  once  be  used  when  comparisons  are  necessary.  Thus  if 
m and  n are  values  on  two  stops  belonging  to  two  lenses  having 
respectively  e and  t for  efficiency  values,  then  comparative 

rapidity  is  not  — but 

n e H 

I hope  a good  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  use  of  placing 
on  every  lens  instead  of  'j'  which,  however,  is  rarely 

engraved  on  the  lens  itself  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  the  method  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  « in  all  cases  has 
been  shown  to  be  easy  and  accurate  as  well  as  rapid  in  practice. 
The  mean  optical  centre  should  also  be  indicated  by  a groove 
turned  on  the  mount,  the  plane  containing  this  circle  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  lens  at  this  point. 

Depth  of  Focus. — Where  this  is  great  it  has  a bearing  on 
exposure.  Let  us  investigate  depth  of  focus  first.  I would 
define  this  expression  thus  : the  space  between  two  planes  out- 
side the  camera  wherein  all  objects  can  be  focussed  on  the  screen, 
no  point  in  the  objects  being  reproduced  by  circles  of  confusion 
exceeding  j^th  of  an  inch.  This  definition  is  clear,  and  one  is 
required,  for  difierent  persons  have  varying  conceptions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  depth  of  focus.  Mr.  Thomas  Dallmeyer  recently 
showed  a geometric  method  to  obtain  the  value  in  any  case, 


proving 


/ 


+ 


/-■R- 


for  the  distance  heyond  the  true 


100 


focussing  plane  from  the  lens,  and  f -|-  ^ for  the 


R -f  — 
100 


distance  in  front  of  the  true  focussing  plane  from  the  lens. 
When  / — any  focal  length,  R = ratio,  A = distance  of  object 
from  the  lens.  Thus  the  depth  of  focus  by  the  above  definition 
becomes — 


if- - (/- 


100 

_ 2 A 100 /Ml  (A  -/) 

(100 /-  R)*  — A* 


/-R(A-/ 

p U -t- 

100 


2(A--/) 


100 /-  R 
A 


100  /•-•  R 


To  obtain  the  infinite  depth  of  focus,  which  is  that  distance 
beyond  which  all  will  be  in  focus  equate  (100 /-  R)*  — A*  = 0 
from  which  A = 100  /-  R,  which  means  that  all  will  be  in  focus 
beyond  100  /*  R inches  from  the  lens.  I might  call  this 
one  infinite  value  ; it  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  for  it  should  be 
/4-100/-R.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  proved  this  expression  also  in 
another  problem,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  later  how  the 
two  values  arise.  The  following  is  perhaps  the  simplest  way  to 
find  depth  of  focus  : Take  the  usual  formula;  for  conjugate 

foci  1) / and  (i  -f  1)  /,  where /=principal  focus  of  lens,  and 

tl 

n = number  of  times  / between  the  principal  focus  and  the 
longer  conjugate,  so  that  the  latter  is  expressed  by  f+nf. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  enlarge  the  object  (i-4-  1)  / expresses 

n 

camera  extension.  Depth  of  focus  depends  on  the  parallelism 
of  the  rays  within  the  camera,  and  consequently  is  worse  as  the 
aperture  is  enlarged,  and  better  as  the  focal  length  is  increased. 


This  is  evident  from  the  following  figures,  where  a = diameter  of 
aperture,  and  / the  focal  length : — 


3- 

These  show  that  the  screen  at  s may  be  moved  in  fig.  3 a good 
deal  more  than  in  figs.  2 and  1 without  disturbing  the  sharpness 
of  the  image  in  a great  degree.  The  depth  of  focus  in  any  lens, 

therefore,  varies  as~,  and  if  the  movement  of  the  screen  is  such 
a 

that  no  point  is  represented  by  a circle  of  confusion  greater 
than  secure  the  shaqmess  required  in 

accordance  with  Dallmeyer’s  proposal,  then  is  the  allow- 

1 00  d 

able  movement.  This  is  shown  hy  considering  the  following 
figure : — 

Bp 


Let  B C = a,  and  let  a,  f,  and  s have  the  same  meanings  as 
before.  Join  B S,  C S.  Draw  a line  (E  e)  parallel  to  B C,  so 
that  its  length  shall  be  xmsth  of  an  inch  between  the  points 
where  E E intersects  B S and  C S.  Let  the  distance  where  E e 
cuts  / measured  from  s=d.  Then  from  similar  triangles 

f = T =/”■  ■■■ = w.  “*7 

or  ratio,  so  that  a=/R  ; consequently,  by  inserting  / R for  a 
in  the  equation  we  get  =1^ 


Apart 


from  any  other  consideration,  the  expression  shows,  in 

the  simplest  way,  that  the  depth  of  focus  varies  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  value  of  R,  which  is  usually  engraved  upon  the  stops. 

To  go  back  to  the  formuUc  / and  (—  -t-  1)  /.  The 

1% 

smaller  conjugate  may  be  increased  without  blurring 

100  K 

the  image,  and  (L-f  1)  / becomes  (L-f  1)  / -f  , ^ - Now 

H H lUU  IV 

find  the  new  value  for  (»-l-l)  /,  and  the  result  will  be  the  limit 
of  sharpness  for  objects  nearer  to  the  lens  than  true  focal  plane, 

and  if  the  formula  (—-1-  1)  / — inn  t>' ^ taken,  then  the  re- 
f%  lOO  K 

quired  distance  beyond  this  plane  is  found.  If  the  expressions 
are  worked  out,  and  A substituted  for  («  -b  1)  / we  get 

J R + A — / and  by  using  the  proper  sign,  the  infinite 

value  becomes  / 100 /-  R.  The  process  by  which  this  wm 

derived  is  not  correct  for  all  conjugates — i.e.,  all  values  of  /in 
any  lens,  because  / indicates  the  principal  focal  value,  and 
therefore  only  applies  in  the  special  case.  By  starting  the 

operation  afresh,  using  * , , for  rr-^.  where  5 = smaller 
*^100/R  100/R 

conjugate,  and  substituting  a value  for  5 to  avoid  its  appearance 
in  the  final  formulae,  the  same  result  as  that  found  by  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  is  arrived  at. 

It  is  also  clear  that  when  infinite  depth  of  focus  exists, 
the  image  must  be  formed  at  a distance  not  exceeding 

/ 4- — ^ = f ( ^ -b  1)  from  the  optical  centre  of  the 

J 100  R J Moo / R ' 

lens  ; consequently  the  other  conjugate  becomes/  -b  100/^  R 
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the  result  required,  which  is  the  simplest  method  of  proving 
this  problem.  If  the  stops  are  marked  by  decimal  standard, 
j.'  loop 

this  formula;  may  be  written  / + — — where  DS  stands 

./  DS  X 10’ 

for  decimal  standard.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  formula; 
relating  to  depth  of  focus  only  hold  good  provided  that  the  lens 
has  a flat  field.  If  the  field  has  much  curvature,  the  depth  of 
focus  is  worse,  because  those  objects  which  are  situated  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  picture  are  focussed  nearer  the  lens  than 
the  focussing  screen,  and  consequently,  when  a particular  plane 
is  in  focus  at  the  centre  of  the  screen,  objects  nearer  the  lens  are 
in  focus  at  the  edges.  This  may  in  some  cases  be  an  advantage, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  construct  a good  lens  with  a negative 
curvature,  so — 


C represents  the  lens,  F F the  axis,  E the  object,  A the  negatively  curved 
image,  and  B the  plate. 

then  it  would  be  easy  to  focus  perfectly  a head  life-size  without 
stopping  down,  and  without  requiring  depth  of  focus.  Such  a 
lens  would  have  to  be  constructed  for  a special  negative  curva- 
ture, and  would  be  useless  e.xcept  for  heads  approximately 
life-size.  Depth  of  focus  itself  is  independent  of  the  lens, 
but  the  difierence  in  curved  fields  as  compared  with  flat  ones  is, 
that  the  planes  in  space  are  in  the  first  case  curved,  and 
in  the  latter  plane  ; consequently  “ depth  ” is  only  of  practical 
service  in  the  case  of  flat  fields,  except  in  special  cases,  when 
the  curvature  in  the  object  suits  a curvature  of  the  image. 
Probably  the  errors  introduced  in  such  a lens  might  prove  of  less 
consequence  than  the  present  troubles.  Having  ascertained  these 
results  from  the  formuUe  most  commonly  in  use,  and  known  to 
almost  every  photographer,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  show 
how  depth  of  focus  eaters  into  the  question  of  exposure. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


jatent  IntcIIrgcna. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

7,788.  Thomas  Roche,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex,  for 
“ Improvements  in  or  relating  to  apparatus  for  containing, 
changing,  and  exposing  sensitized  photographic  plates  or 
films.” — May  28th,  1888. 

7,942.  Thomas  Kerr,  62,  Grosvenor  Park  Road,  Walthamstow, 
Essex,  for  “ An  improved  photographic  ‘ detective  ’ camera  and 
changing-box.” — May  31,st,  1888. 

7,999.  Arthur  George  Miles,  27,  Dame  Street,  Islington, 
London,  N.,  for  “ An  improved  pneumatic  release  for  drop  or 
other  instantaneous  shutters  (or  photographic  purposes  " — 
May  31st,  1888. 

Specifications  Published. 

4,692.  Alexander  Henry  Reed,  of  Suffolk  House,  Laurence 
Pountney  Hill,  Cannon  Street,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Engineer,  for  “ A new  or  improved  photographic  dark  cham- 
ber.”— Dated  March  27th,  1888. 

A developing  tent  with  arm  holes  and  an  inspection  pane. 
9,220.  James  Arthur  Richards,  127,  Long  Street,  Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham,  Tool  Maker,  for  “ An  improved  adjustable  stand 
for  holding  glasses  to  exhibit  photos,  cards  of  every  description, 
and  all  articles  of  like  nature.” — Dated  June  29th,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  ; — 

I first  of  all  form  the  backbone  by  cutting  by  tools  out  of 
sheet  brass  or  other  metals  a strip  the  length  and  width  required, 
or  when  more  convenient  the  backbone  may  be  made  out  of 
drawn  metals  ; I then  at  a certain  distance  from  one  of  the  ends 
of  strip  of  brass  force  out  by  tools  a small  collar  to  allow  of  one 
end  of  a close  wound  spiral  spring  to  pass  through,  the  end  of 
strip  farthest  away  from  small  collar  is  then  turned  up  by  tools 
in  shape  of  a hook,  this  constitutes  the  backbone.  I next  pro- 
ceed to  form  the  bottom  bar,  which  I cut  out  by  tools  to  the 
desired  shape  ; I then  form  two  openings  to  allow  the  backbone 


to  pass  through,  and  also  pierce  a small  hole  to  allow  of  the  other 
end  of  spiral  spring  to  pass  through  ; I next  bend  it  into  the  re- 
quired shape  by  tools,  then  pass  the  backbone  through  the  two 
openings  formed,  fasten  the  backbone  and  bottom  bar  together  by 
means  of  the  spiral  spring,  and  finish  by  turning  up  the  free  end 
of  backbone  to  keep  it  from  pulling  out  of  bottom  bar. 

13,276.  William  Tylar,  31,  Yates  Street,  Aston  Road  North, 
Birmingham,  Dealer  in  Microscopicand  Photographic  Apparatus 
and  Commission  Agent,  for  “ A folding  developing  tray  with 
plate  lifting  frames  in  which  all  handling  of  photographic 
plates  is  entirely  avoided.” — Dated  September  10th,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

My  invention  consists  of  sheets  of  a suitable  pliable  water- 
proof material,  or  combination  of  materials,  as  Willesden  paper, 
celluloid,  &c.  &c.,  so  scored  or  indented  as  to  be  readily  folded 
into  a tray,  or  trough,  for  the  reception  of  fluids.  This  tray  or 
trough  is  held  firmly  in  position  by  corner  clips  of  metal  of 
suitable  form.  Inside  each  tray  is  a frame  of  waterproof  material, 
vulcanite,  metal,  or  other  suitable  substance.  This  frame  has  a 
central  opening  and  projecting  ends  forming  handles.  In  use 
the  plates  are  laid  on  this  frame  while  in  the  solutions,  and  they 
are  readily  lifted  for  examination  by  transmitted  light  or  from 
one  bath  to  another.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  using  the  wrong 
tray  for  the  wrong  chemical,  I legibly  print  names  of  chemicals 
and  formula  for  mixing  them  on  each  bath.  The  lifting  frames 
and  printing  can  be  applied  to  any  tray  in  any  material. 

16,131.  Carl  Heinrich  Ham.man,  of  Offenbach  on  Main,  in  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  Manufacturer,  for  “ Improved  means  for 
securing  the  leaves  in  photographic  albums  and  the  like.” — 
Dated  23rd  November,  1887. 

The  provisional  specification  is  as  follows  ; — 

The  present  improvements  in  stands  and  albums  for  photo- 
graphs enables  each  leaf  to  be  connected  or  disconnected  at  will 
with  the  other  leaves. 

For  this  purpose  the  leaf  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a wire, 
which  projects  on  both  sides  and  forms  journals. 

In  constructing  a stand  in  which  the  leaves  are  arranged,  the 
foot  and  the  back  are  rigidly  connected  with  each  other,  the 
position  of  the  back  being  somewhat  inclined,  so  that  the  several 
leaves  with  the  inserted  photographs  find  a convenient  abutment 
against  the  same. 

The  cover  is  hinged  to  the  foot  so  that  it  can  either  be  turned 
up,  or  it  can  be  folded  over  the  leaves  or  photographs,  so  that 
the  latter,  being  covered  by  it,  is  between  the  same  and  the  back. 

By  triangular  parts  made  of  thick  sheet  metal,  a rigid  con- 
nection between  the  back  and  the  foot  is  established. 

The  left  hand  part  is  provided  at  its  inner  side  with  holes 
arranged  at  regular  distances  apart,  whilst  the  right  hand  part 
has  slits  which  correspond  with  the  said  holes  and  are  also 
arranged  at  the  same  regular  distances  apart. 

Upon  the  said  right  hand  part,  and  connected  therewith  by 
means  of  pins  and  slots,  is  placed  a slide  which  is  provided  with 
slits  corresponding  with  those  in  the  said  right  hand  part. 

By  reason  of  this  connection  by  slots  and  pins,  the  slide  can 
be  caused  to  move  to  apd  fro  upon  the  right  hand  part,  the  slits 
of  the  two  parts  being  directly  one  above  the  other  at  one  time, 
forming  as  it  were  a single  slit,  whilst  at  another  time  the  slits 
in  the  said  right  hand  part  are  covered  by  the  flaps  of  the  slide 
and  closed  by  them  above. 

If  now  the  slide  is  placed  in  the  position  in  which  the  slits  of 
the  right  band  part  are  free,  one  journal  can  be  passed  through 
the  corresponding  slit  of  the  slide  into  the  slit  of  the  right  hand 
part  that  is  below  by  first  inserting  the  other  journal  of  the  leaf 
into  the  respective  hole  of  the  left  hand  part. 

If,  then,  the  slide  is  displaced  whereby  the  slits  are  covered 
by  the  flaps  of  the  slide,  the  journal  of  the  leaf  cannot  be 
remtjved  from  the  slit,  therefore  the  leaf  itself  is  now  supported 
between  the  right  and  left  hand  parts,  so  that  it  can  be  turned 
upon  its  journals. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a leaf  is  to  be  taken  out,  the  slide  is 
displaced  in  the  opposite  direction,  whereby  the  slits  are  set  free 
again. 

As  now  one  side  of  the  leaf  with  one  journal  is  lifted  from  the 
slit,  it  can  be  drawn  with  the  other  journal  from  the  hole  of  the 
left  hand  part,  so  that  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other 
leaves  of  the  stand. 

In  applying  my  improvements  to  albums  I firmly  secure  upon 
the  inner  side  of  the  album  backing  a wooden  slat. 

At  the  two  front  ends  of  the  same  are  'fixed  discs  that  are 
provided  with  the  holes  arranged  at  regular  distances  apart, 
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The  said  discs  are  covered  by  other  discs  forniinc:  a cap,  and 
secured  upon  them  by  means  of  screws,  whereby  the  holes  in 
the  discs  are  closed  sideways. 

On  one  side  the  said  screw  is  provided  with  a milled  head 
forming  a thumb  nut,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  screwed  in  and 
out  by  hand. 

The  album  leaves  are  with  the  journals  in  the  holes  of  the 
discs  ; they  can  therefore  be  easily  turned  over,  but  not  displaced 
in  a lateral  direction,  as  the  holes  of  the  disc  are  closed  to  the 
outside  by  the  cap. 

If  now  one  or  more  leaves  are  to  be  taken  from  the  album, 
the  screw  and  the  cap  on  one  side  of  the  slat  are  removed,  and 
now  the  journal  of  the  respective  leaf  can  be  passed  through 
the  hole  of  the  disc  whereby  the  journal  on  the  opposite  side 
completely  passes  from  its  bearing. 

If  the  leaf  is  now  raised  a little  on  this  side,  the  other  journal 
can  also  be  removed  from  its  bearings  so  that  the  said  leaf  can  be 
completely  removed  from  the  album. 

When  inserting  a leaf  in  the  album  the  same  operation  is  re- 
peated in  the  reverse  order. 

As  a special  advantage  of  this  improvement  is  the  great 
durability  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  the  metallic  rods,  and 
also  the  easy  and  convenient  means  of  changing  the  several 
leaves. 

Kenerell’s  Specific.vtion,  (No.  10,844).  We  are  compelled 
to  leave  the  full  text  of  this  over  till  next  week. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

380,136.  Emil  H.  Riedel,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  “ Photogra- 
phic dark -chamber.” — Filed  Dec.  15, 1887.  Serial  No.  257,996. 

(No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  the  box  A,  having  a door 
B,  panes  C D of  non-actinic  coloured  glas.s,  and  arm-holes  G G, 


of  the  elastically-supported  flaps  a bed,  substantially  as 
described. 

2.  The  box  A,  having  a red-coloured  glass  pane  C,  an 
orange -coloured  glass  pane  D,  a screen  E,  protecting  the  orange- 
coloured  pane,  arm-holes  G G,  and  elastically-supported  flaps  for 
closing  said  arm-holes,  substantially  as  described. 

380,639.  Joseph  Strachan,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  “ Pnotographic 

printing-frame.” — Filed  July  28th,  1887.  Serial  No.  245,496. 

(No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  A print-frame  provided  with  rollers  adapted  to 
hold  the  drawing  and  sensitized  paper,  and  connecting  devices 
to  cause  the  drawing  and  sensitized  papers  to  move  with  the 
rollers  and  with  each  other,  and  a suitable  place  between  the 
rollers  for  exposing  the  drawing  and  sensitized  paper  to  the 
light. 

2.  A print-frame  consisting  of  a middle  portion,  where  the 
drawing  and  the  sensitized  paper  are  exposed,  and  two  end 
boxes  and  rollers  mounted  therein,  one  roller  to  hold  the  draw- 
ing and  sensitized  paper  before  exposure,  the  other  roller  to  hold 
them  after  exposure,  and  connecting  devices  to  cause  the  draw- 
ing and  sensitized  paper  to  move  with  the  rollers  and  with  each 
other,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

3.  A print-frame  consisting  of  a middle  portion,  where  the 
drawing  and  the  sensitized  paper  are  exposed,  and  two  end  boxes 
and  rollers  mounted  therein  adapted  to  feed  and  receive  the 
drawing  and  sensitized  paper  respectively,  and  adjustable  friction- 
bands  adapted  to  bear  on  said  rollers,  substantially  as  shown 
and  described. 

4.  A print-frame  consisting  of  a middle  division  with  a glass 
and  an  adjustable  back-piece,  between  which  the  drawing  and 


sensitized  paper  are  held  and  exposed,  and  two  end  boxes  having 
slits  through  which  the  drawing  and  sensitized  paper  pass  to  or 
from  the  middle  division,  and  rollers  in  said  boxes  to  hold  the 
drawing  and  sensitized  paper,  and  hinged  and  sliding  sides  to 
said  end  boxes,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

5.  A print-frame  consisting  of  a middle  division,  with  a glass 
under  which  the  drawing  and  sensitized  paper  are  exposed,  and 
two  end  boxes  and  rollers  mounted  therein  to  hold  the  drawing 
and  paper,  and  connecting  devices  to  cause  the  drawing  and 
sensitized  paper  to  move  with  the  rollers  aud  with  each  other, 
and  a crank-arm  and  a ratchet  and  pawl  attached  to  each  roller 
for  moving  the  drawing  and  paper  and  holding  the  same  taut, 
substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

6.  A device  for  fastening  the  drawing  and  sensitized  paper  in 
a print-frame  to  end  rollers,  consisting  of  a connecting-piece  of 
suitable  material  adapted  to  be  fastened  to  the  roller  at  one  end, 
eyelets  at  the  other  end  of  said  connecting-piece,  gripping- 
pieces  passing  through  said  eyelets,  and  bands  on  said  gripping- 
pieces  for  opening  or  closing  the  jaws  of  the  gripping-pieces, 
substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

7.  A device  for  fastening  the  drawing  and  sensitized  paper  in 
a print-frame  to  end  rollers,  consisting  of  a connecting -piece  of 
suitable  material  adapted  to  be  fastened  to  the  roller  at  one  end, 
a strip  of  metal  inclosed  in  the  other  end  of  said  connecting- 
piece,  eyelets  through  said  metal  strip  and  the  material  inclosing 
it,  gripping-pieces  passing  through  said  eyelets,  bands  on  said 
gripping-pieces  for  opening  or  closing  them,  pins  projecting  in- 
wardly from  the  ends  of  the  gripping-pieces,  and  holders  having 


I 


1 


holes  to  receive  said  pins  and  adapted  to  clamp  the  drawing  and 
paper  when  the  gripping-pieces  are  closed,  substantially  as  shown 
and  described. 

8.  A print-frame  consisting  of  a middle  division,  where  the 
drawing  and  sensitized  paper  are  exposed,  and  two  end  boxes 
and  rollers  mounted  therein  to  hold  the  drawing  and  paper, 
and  two  pieces  of  suitable  material,  each  one  adapted  to  be 
fastened  to  its  roller  at  one  end,  eyelets  at  the  other  end  of  each 
piece,  gripping-pieces  passing  through  the  eyelets,  and  bands  on 
said  gripping- pieces  for  opening  and  closing  the  jaws  of  the 
gripping-pieces,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

9.  In  combination  with  a print-frame  having  a middle  division, 
with  a glass  under  which  the  drawing  and  sensitized  papers  are 
exposed,  and  two  end  boxes  and  rollers  mounted  therein  to  hold 
the  drawing  aud  paper,  aud  strips  of  opaque  material  at  the  ends 
of  the  glass  to  mark  the  section-lines,  substantially  as  shown  and 
described. 

10.  A device  for  hastening  in  its  place  the  back  piece  of  a 
print-frame,  consisting  of  a cross-piece,  springs  attached  thereto 
and  adapted  to  bear  on  the  back  of  the  print-frame,  and  bolts 
having  a sliding  connection  with  the  print-frame,  aud  projecting 
arms  on  said  bolts,  one  adapted  to  bear  on  said  cross-piece,  and 
the  other  to  bear  against  some  part  of  the  print-frame,  substan- 
tially as  shown  and  described. 

11.  A print  frama  consisting  of  a middle  division,  with  a glass 
under  which  the  drawing  and  the  sen.^itized  paper  are  exposed, 
aud  end  boxes  and  rollers  mounted  therein  to  hold  the  drawing 
aud  paper,  in  combination  with  a back  piece,  a cross-piece, 
springs  attached  to  said  cross-piece  and  adapted  to  bear  on  the 
back  piece,  bolts  having  a sliding  connection  with  the  print- 
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frame,  and  projecting  arms  on  said  bolts,  one  adapted  to  bear  on 
said  cross-piece  and  the  other  to  be  turned  under  some  part  of 
the  print-frame,  whereby  the  pressure  of  the  back  piece  upon 
the  drawing  and  paper  can  be  removed  when  a new  section  of 
drawing  is  to  be  passed  under  the  glass,  all  substantially  as 
shown  and  described. 


381,091.  Hknut  Sutton,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  for  “ Process  of  con- 
verting a photographic  image  on  a gelatine  surface  into  a relief 
or  intaglio.’’ — Filed  Nov.  9,  1887.  Serial  No.  254,093.  (No 
specimens.) 

Claim. — The  herein-described  method  of  converting  a photo- 
graphic image  on  a gelatine  surface  into  a relief  or  intaglio 
printing-surface,  which  consists  in  immersing  the  plate  bearing 
the  photographic  image  in  water  of  a temperature  below  that  of 
the  melting  point  of  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  gelatine,  in  order 
to  swell  the  same  by  absorption,  then  taking  out  the  plate  and 
removing  the  free  water  from  the  surface  thereof,  then  exposing 
the  plate  to  a degree  of  heat  at  which  the  unexposed  parts  of  the 
gelatine  will  begin  to  melt  until  the  water-absorbed  gelatine  has 
been  dissolved,  substantially  as  described. 

381,.‘U5.  Lko  F.  Adt,  Waterbury  Conn.,  for  “Photographic* 
jirinting  frame.” — Filed  Dec.  3rd,  1887.  Serial  No  25<!,93l. 
(No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  combination  with  a photographic  printing-frame 
a prop  consisting  of  two  legs  pivoted  to  the  respective  sides  of  the 
frame,  and  so  as  to  swing  into  or  out  of  the  plane  of  the  frame, 
with  a stop  on  the  frame  in  a position  to  support  the  prop  in  its 
closed  position,  and  a second  stop  in  the  frame  arranged 
to  support  the  prop  in  its  open  position,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

2.  As  an  article  of  manufacture,  the  herein-described  prop  for 


photographic  printing-frames,  consisting  of  a pair  of  pivot-plates 
a,  adapted  to  be  secured  to  the  respective  sides  of  the  frame,  and 
constructed  with  a projecting  pivot  K,  and  with  the  stops  F G, 
combined  with  the  prop,  consisting  of  the  legs  A B md  the 
connection  D,  the  two  ends  of  the  legs  terminating  in  eyes 
corresponding  to  the  pivots  on  the  plates,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

3.  The  herein-described  prop  for  photographic  printing-frames, 
consisting  of  a pair  of  pivot-plates  a,  adapted  to  be  secured  to 
the  respective  sides  of  the  frame,  and  constructed  with  stops  F Q, 
combined  with  legs  A B,  pivoted  by  one  end  to  said  plates,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 


Comsponhfitff. 


THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN 
EXPOSURES. 


Sir, — Mr.  T.  Dallmeyer  appears  to  have  read  my  calcu- 
lations in  a wrong  light.  In  the  paper  read  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  May  8th,  I gave 
two  calculations  for  depth  of  focus,  one  using  camera 


extension  equal  to  focal  length  plus 


1 

100  R 


and  the  other 


with  the  addition  of , when  5 = camera  extension. 

100 /R 

My  object  in  giving  the  first  calculation  was  to  show  a 
method  of  finding  a true  value  for  infinite  depth  of  focus, 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  appears  to  have  mixed  the  two  calcula- 


tions together.  In  the  first,  a has  an  infinite  value  for 
/■=  exact  equivalent  focus,  and  in  the  second  for  equal  size 
A = 2f. — Yours  faithfully.  David  Salojion.s. 

Broomhill,  Tunbridje  Wells,  Juiie  4l/i,  1888. 


DALLMEYER’S  RECTILINEAR  LANDSCAPE 
LENS. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  letter  will 
probably’  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  I 
purpose  mentioning  all  the  optical  points  which  will  affect 
brilliancy  in  the  image. 

1st.  The  colour  and  thicknessof  theoptical  glass  employed. 
This  subject  is  under  the  notice  of  both  professional  and 
amateur,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  some  ready  device 
for  so-called  “ efficiency  value.”  I am  of  opinion  that 
some  very’  interesting  results  will  be  obtained  due  to  the 
colour  of  the  glass  employed  and  its  thickness. 

2nd.  Equality  of  illumination  greatly  affects  brilliancy  ; 
the  rapid  falling-off  in  illumination  towards  the  edges  of 
a plate  greatly  detracting  from  it.  In  single  combinations, 
with  the  diaphragm  placed  in  front  of  the  combination, 
there  is  usually  nearly  a full  pencil  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate  for  which  the  lens  is  intended.  This  may  also  be 
the  case  with  double  combinations  in  close  proximity,  such 
as  in  wide  angle  rectilinear  lenses  and  aplanatic  lenses 
when  used  with  smaller  stops,  though  to  a less  extent. 

3rd.  The  quality  of  the  marginal  definition  is  of  extreme 
importance,  and  if  by  any  particular  optical  construction  the 
optician  can  better  that,  it  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  picture  as  regards  brilliancy.  The  perfection  of  the 
marginal  definition  in  the  rectilinear  landscape  which  I 
recently  introduced  has  been  proved  practically  by  its  per- 
formance in  copying  maps  and  plans,  and  in  architecture, 
where  it  is  most  essential  to  have  perfect  marginal 
definition,  consistent  with  flatness  of  field  and  recti- 
linearity. 

4th.  The  brilliancy  of  the  image,  again,  depends  to  a great 
extent  upon  the  ratio  of  aperture  to  focus,  and  in  a land- 
scape lens,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  opticians  to  furnish  single 
combinations  that  will  work  with  the  greatest  po.ssible  in- 
tensity, consistent  with  covering  power  ; very  small  aper- 
tures invariably  detracting  from  brilliancy.  This  is  easily 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  brilliancy  of  reflected 
images  in  any  combination  is  not  reduced  by  stopping 
down.  This  is  very  important,  for  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  brilliancy  of  the  reflected  images  be  an  important 
element  in  detracting  from  the  final  brilliancy  of  the 
image  produced  by  the  lens,  the  detrimental  effect  will  be 
more  and  more  apparent  as  the  lens  is  stopped  down. 

5lh,  and  lastly.  With  reference  to  the  main  point  that 
Mr.  Burton  has  asked  ii|e  to  elucidate  in  this  matter.  The 
best  explanation  I can  offer  is  one  which  any  photographer 
can  verify  for  himself.  Place  a bright  object,  such  as  a 
lamp,  at  a distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens. 

(а)  Take  a single  cemented  combination,  such  as  a triple 
meniscus  ; focus  for  the  lamp,  and  then  remove  the  screen, 
place  the  eye  near  the  screeu,  and  centrally  with  the  lens 
and  the  lamp.  One  bright  reflected  image  only  will  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  along  the  axis. 

(б)  Take  the  rectilinear  landscape  lens  referred  to,  and 
treat  it  in  the  same  manner.  Two  bright  reflected  images, 
and  three  faint  ghost-like  reflected  images,  will  be  visible 
on  looking  along  the  axis. 

(c)  Take  a double  combination,  such  as  a rapid  rectili- 
near, or  wide  angle  rectilinear,  with  a diaphragm  between 
the  lenses  (or  no  diaphragm  at  all),  and  you  will  find  five 
distinct  bright  reflected  images. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  positions  of  these  images 
refei  red  to  will  depend  on  the  form  of  the  optical  construc- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  case  5,  although  the  three  faint 
reflected  images  referred  to  are  closer  together  than  in  case 
c,  due  to  the  great  proximity  or  contact  of  the  thin  posterior 
crown  in  the  rectilinear  landscape  combination,  it  will  be 
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evident  that  the  extra  brilliancy  claimed  for  it,  and  corro- 
borated by  you,  Sir,  must  be  distinctly  proved  if  there  be 
lack  of  brilliancy  in  the  resulting  image  produced  by  the 
number  and  brightness  of  the  reflected  images.  In  the 
fifth  paragraph  I have  given  a practical  test  that  anyone 
can  apply  for  himself  without  reference  to  the  theoretical 
number  of  reflected  images  given  by  various  combinations, 
&j. — Yours  faithfully,  Tiios.  It.  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Newman  Street,  II'. 


frofcftbmgs  of  Sofutws. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  A.  L. 
Henderson  in  the  chair. 

L.  Warnerke  gave  some  interesting  details  of  the  progress 
of  photography  in  Russia.  Ten  years  ago  there  existed  no 
photographic  society  in  St.  Petersburg  of  any  kind.  The  wet 
collodion  process  was  then  in  full  swing.  On  one  occasion,  at 
a meeting  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Technical  Society,  established 
on  similar  lines  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  he  was  in- 
vited to  speak  on  the  subject  of  photography.  Considerable 
interest  being  evinced  by  many  of  the  members  present,  it  was 
ultimately  arranged  that  a dinner  should  be  given,  when 
further  proceedings  could  be  discussed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  considerable  difficulties  exist  in  Russia  in  forming 
a Society  of  any  kind.  The  president  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Technical  Society,  a gentleman  of  high  influence,  however,  being 
present  at  the  dinner,  took  the  matter  up,  and  proposed,  upon 
permission  being  granted,  that  a photographic  section  should  be 
formed,  and  attached  to  the  Technical  Society.  Permission 
being  ultimately  obtained,  the  first  photographic  society  in 
Russia  was  formed.  It  now  publishes  its  proceedings,  and  also  a 
year-book  similar  to  those  published  by  the  photographic 
journals  in  this  country.  L.  Warnerke,  continuing,  said, 
during  last  winter  he  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for 
starting  a photographic  exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
Society,  the  photographic  section  being  better  attended  than 
any  other  section  of  the  Technical  Society  ; so  much  so,  that 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  room  for  members 
attending  the  meetings.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
in  November  last  he  made  a proposal  to  arrange  an  exhibi- 
tion of  apparatus  and  pictures,  and  that  it  should  take  place 
in  a month’s  time  from  that  date.  This  was  not  considered 
possible  by  the  majority  present,  and  the  matter  consequently 
was  not  taken  up  very  warmly.  Determined  not  to  let 
the  matter  drop,  his  first  endeavour  was  to  get  the 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which,  being  obtained,  a 
small  committee  was  formed  to  arrange  preliminaries. 
A suite  of  rooms  was  selected  in  a good  locality,  and  although 
the  terms  were  very  high  indeed,  the  rooms  were  secured.  Cir- 
culars were  printed,  and  sent  to  every  one  likely  to  help  the 
movement,  followed  by  a personal  visit  soliciting  exhibits,  and 
by  dint  of  sheer  hard  work  L.  Warnerke  was  able  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  In  three  weeks  time  the  exhibition  was  in  shape. 
Cards  were  now  sent  out  to  many  eminent  personages  inviting 
them  to  the  opening  ceremony.  The  Emperor  only  attending 
public  exhibitions  when  the  public  were  excluded,  it  was  not 
thought  possible  to  get  his  attendance  ; a card  of  invitation,  how- 
ever, was  sent  to  him.  Subsequently  the  chief  of  the  Russian 
Police  was  commanded  to  obtain  a list  of  all  the  persons  in- 
vited. This  must  have  proved  satisfactory,  as  not  only  the 
Emperor,  but  all  his  family,  attended  on  the  opening  day. 
Unfortunately  for  the  chief  promoter,  on  the  day  of  opening 
he  was  seized  with  a severe  attack  of  gout  in  one  of  his  feet, 
but  nothing  daunted,  he  attended  the  ceremony,  wearing  a 
large  slipper  on  one  foot,  and  a boot  on  the  other,  the  Grand 
Duchess  facetiously  asking  him  if  that  was  a new  fashion.  The 
Emperor  took  great  interest  in  all  the  exhibits,  the 
pictures  especially  engaging  his  attention.  These  were  all 
critically  examined  by  him.  Awards  were  given  in  each 
department.  With  regard  to  the  pictures,  the  public  were  made 
the  judges.  To  each  ticket  of  admission  a coupon  was  attached, 
on  w’hich  the  holder  was  invited  to  state  the  number  of  the  pic- 
ture thought  to  be  the  best.  The  coupon  was  then  torn  off  and 
ileposited  in  a box.  At  the  end  of  the  exhibition  the  box  was 
opened  and  the  numbers  counted,  the  picture  obtaining  the 
highest  number  of  marks  gaining  the  award  ; ten  medals  and  ten 
certificates  in  all  were  awarded.  The  success  of  the  exhibition 


was  so  great  that  it  was  decided  to  continue  it  as  long  as  the 
rooms  could  be  rented.  The  exhibition  was  continued  for  thirty-one 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a dinner  was  given,  and  the  financial 
statement  presented.  A profit  having  been  made  of  600  roubles,  it 
was  agreed  this  sum  should  be  reserved  towards  the  expenses  of 
another  photgraphic  exhibition  decided  to  be  held  the  year  follow- 
ing. From  the  register  of  attendance  each  day  it  was  seen  that  the 
number  of  people  attending  on  Sundays  was  much  more  in  excess 
of  other  days. 

L.  Warnerke  passed  round  a number  of  photographs  both  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  building  where  the  exhibition 
was  held.  A novel  financial  chart  was  also  shown  by  him,  by 
which  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  was  seen  at  a glance. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  L. 
Warnerke  for  his  interesting  description. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson  had  been  announced  to  give  a demonstration 
of  photography,  but,  owing  to  the  latenes.s  of  the  hour,  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  this  until  the  following  week. 


®alh  in  Stnirin. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  last  ordin- 
ary meeting  for  the  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  June 
12th,  at  8 p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  papers 
will  be  read,  “ Note  on  Depth  of  Focus,”  by  Sir  David  L.  Salomons, 
and  “ On  Platinum  Deposits,”  by  Captain  Abney. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  June  13th 
will  be  '•  Photo-mechanical  Printing.”  Saturday  outing  at 
Enfield  ; meet  afterwards  at  “ King  James  and  Tinker.” 


dDnrnspnnb^nts. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  reriev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  anl  addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Photographic  Xrws, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Piper  and  Carter,  Photoorapbic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

R.  Beatman. — The  only  way  to  ascertain  will  be  to  carefully 
search  through  the  volumes  previous  to  the  time  you  mention, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  do  this  for  you.  The  volumes  can 
be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office  Library,  2o,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane. 

J.  Chap.man. — The  addition  of  a little  carbolic  acid  (phenol)  will 
prevent  the  preparation  undergoing  decomposition.  Ten  drops  to 
each  ounce  will  be  sufficient. 

Tbinbridob. — Directions  have  frequently  appeared  in  the  Photo- 
graphic New's,  and  in  the  Year-Book.  See  article  on  p.  786 
of  our  volume  for  1887. 

W.  Lawson. — If  you  cannot  obtain  sufficiently  vigorous  reproduc- 
tions on  dry  plates,  try  the  wot  collodion  process. 

W.  Bush. — Thank  you  for  your  note.  Possibly  we  may  have 
further  information  from  you. 

F.  Rudoiman  Johnstone.— For  large  baths  pine-wood  fastened, 
together  with  hard  wood  dowels,  and  fioally  saturated  with 
a bitumennus  varnish,  answers  well.  The  varnish  sold  by  Hop- 
kins and  Williams,  of  Cross  .Street,  Hatton  Garden,  under  the 
nameof”  Liquid  Jet,”  answers  well,  but  a long  time  must  be 
allowed  for  the  solvents  to  evaporate.  Large  baths  should  be 
male  to  take  the  plate  horizontally,  and  should  have  a well  for 
the  solution  at  one  end.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  baths 
for  plates  up  to  about  48  inches  by  36  inches  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Autotype  Company,  or  from  J.  H.  Burton,  of  Tyne  Cottage, 
Han  well. 

Assistant. — 1.  Mixtures  of  ivory  black,  bone  brown,  Vandyke 
brown,  and  malderlake  will  answer  your  purpose,  but  on  no 
account  use  crimson  lake,  as  it  is  so  fugitive  as  to  quickly  discredit 
your  work.  2.  Rough  ink  eraser  cut  to  pencil  form  can  be  used  to 
remove  or  weaken  parts  of  the  drawing,  but  fur  clearing  the 
image  entirely  off,  wo  have  found  soaking  in  a mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid  to  be  effective,  but  thorough  soaking  in 
water  is  necessary  afterwards.  Considering  the  present  price  of 
the  opal  glass,  it  is  doubtful  whether  clearing  off  pays,  unless 
many  are  to  bo  treated  at  once. 

Paul  Risdon.— 1.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  must  have 
used  too  large  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  but  if  you  test  as 
directed,  you  should  be  able  to  clear  up  this  point.  2.  A little 
warmth  is  a convenience  in  working,  but  is  not  essential,  3.  Use 
a thin  glass  flask,  such  as  you  can  obtain  ftom  Griffin,  of  Garrick 
Street. 

Cornelius. — If  you  want  the  best  material,  you  must  go  to  Winsor 
and  Newton,  or  some  dealer  in  artists’  goods;  but  ordinary  coarse 
calico,  such  as  you  can  obtain  from  any  draper,  will  serve  very 
well  in  most  cases. 
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“ATMOSPHERE”  IN  LANDSCAPES. 

The  season  of  the  year  which  is  now  upon  us,  and  which 
offers  so  much  in  field,  hedgerow,  and  forest  to  delight  the 
eye,  causes  the  thoughts  of  those  photographers  who  can 
indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  out-door  work,  to  dwell  upon 
the  prospect  of  new  conquests  to  achieve,  and  to  look 
forward  to  a fresh  crop  of  results  to  send,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  autumnal  exhibitions,  and 
to  look  upon  afterwards  with  satisfaction  and  pardonable 
pride.  When  determining  if  not  to  achieve  success,  at  all 
events  to  deserve  it,  various  good  characteristics  to  strive 
for,  and  bad  ones  to  avoid,  occur  to  the  earnest  worker ; 
and  one  of  the  points  that  crop  up  for  his  consideration  is  the 
beautiful  effect  of  atmosphere  that  is  sometimes  obtained, 
and  the  corresponding  failure  that  is  too  common,  when 
atmospheric  effect  has  degenerated  into  mere  dinginess. 
How  to  accomplish  the  one  result,  and  to  avoid  the  other, 
is  doubtless  just  now  exercising  many  photographic 
minds. 

The  quality  known  as  aerial  perspective,  or  atmosphei’e,  is 
one  in  which  the  work  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
English  art,  in  the  domain  of  landscape  painting,  has 
long  been  recognised  as  excelling  the  productions  of  artists 
of  other  nationalities.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of 
this  excellence  in  the  works  of  our  own  countrymen  is 
not  difficult  to  discover,  and  consists  in  the  fact  that  our 
climate,  so  much  abused,  and  even  almost  denied  to  be 
entitled  to  the  term  climate,  gives  us  a larger  share  than 
most  of  the  other  countries,  where  the  art  of  painting  is 
much  practised,  of  that  veiled  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
to  which  the  names  of  fog,  mist,  or  haze,  according  to  the 
amount  present,  are  applied. 

The  beauty  of  the  effect  of  atmosphere,  even  in  portrait 
work,  was  a few  > ears  since  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
those  photographeis  who  employ  scenic  backgrounds,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  work  of  an  artist  who  made  this 
branch  of  work  his  speciality,  and  who  supplied  painted 
backgrounds  in  which  a middle  distance  was  repre.sented 
with  great  haziness  ar.d  imlistinctness,  whilst  a few  fore- 
ground touches  iu  strong  relief  gave  the  effect  of  atmo- 
sphere to  the  rest  of  the  i)icture.  That  the  superiority  of 
tliis  kind  of  work,  as  a foil  to  the  portrait,  was  duly  ap- 
preciated, was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  although  higher 
in  price  than  most  of  that  wdth  which  photographers  had 
previously  to  be  contented,  it  at  once  commanded  a large 
sale,  and  met  with  the  sincere  flattery  of  extensive 
imitation. 

In  photography,  the  peculiar  charm  conferred  upon  a pic- 
ture by  a faithful  rendering  of  the  atmospheric  effect  so 
frequently  met  with  in  our  own  country  has  not  been  so 
commonly  depicted  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  successful  efforts  in 
this  direction,  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  a picture  which 


strikingly  showed  the  capabilities  of  photography  in  this 
way,  ami  which  was  exhibited  a few  seasons  since,  duly 
receiving  the  award  of  medal,  appeared  to  many  at  the  time 
almost  as  a revelation.  Why  should  this  be,  and  why  should 
the  satisfactory  represenfittion  by  photography  of  a common 
aspect  of  nature  have  been  so  unusual,  whilst  in  English 
landscape  painting  it  is  almost  universal  ? The  reason  will, 
we  think,  be  found  in  a fact  which  it  may  not  be  agree- 
able to  us,  as  photographers,  to  recognise,  but  which  it 
behoves  us  to  strive  to  remedy.  Photography,  we  hold, 
will  give  us  all  the  charm  of  aerial  perspective  when  the 
photography  is  technically  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
reason  that  that  which  should  represent  atmosphere  is  so 
commonly  rendered  merely  as  fogginess,  is  precisely 
because  the  photograph  is  wanting  in  the  highest  qualities 
of  technical  excellence. 

The  first  great  defect  in  most  of  those  photographs  in 
which  the  true  aerial  effect  is  lost,  or  has  been  replaced  by 
mere  fogginess  or  indistinctness,  is  that  of  want  of  true 
gradation,  especially  in  the  more  exposed  portions  of  the 
picture.  This  is  a defect  which,  to  some  extent,  is  inherent 
in  most  photographic  productions.  The  high  lights  come 
up  to  a certain  density  with  a given  exposure,  but  such  a 
continuance  of  exposure  as  is  neces.sary  for  the  rest  of  the 
picture  does  not  result  in  a corresponding  increase  of 
density  in  the  highest  lights  themselves  ; so  that  in  the 
result  the  range  of  tones  in  the  lights  is  not  at  all  distinct, 
and  the  variety  that  should  exist,  and  that  in  nature  and 
good  paintuig  does  exist  in  the  lights,  is  lost.  The  detail 
and  form  which  this  variety  would  give  is  effaced,  and 
replaced  by  a nearly  uniform  flat  whitish  surface.  Varia- 
tions in  the  sensitive  cHemicals  and  developing  agents  em- 
ployed will,  however,  produce  corresponding  variations 
in  the  ability  of  photography  to  truly  render  the  grada- 
tions in  the  lights  in  the  picture  ; and  it  is  by  careful  ob- 
servation and  study  of  the  effect  of  different  chemicals,  and 
methods  of  using  those  chemicals,  that  we  can  arrive  at  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  most  truthful  rendering  of  range  of  tone  can  be 
obtained  ; and  so  settle  upon  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
order  that  such  rendering  may  be  a work  of  some  certainty, 
and  not  a mere  chance  to  be  only  occasionally  secured. 

The  want  of  technical  excellence  which  shows  itself  in  a 
good  deal  of  landscape  work  by  the  distance  appearing  all 
of  one  light  foggy  tone,  with  very  little  of  thedetail  which 
the  eye  perceives,  mav  be  due  not  only  to  the  chemical 
conditions,  but  also  to  other  conditions  which  require  care- 
ful attention  if  tlie  be.st  work  is  sought  for.  One  very 
fruitful  source  of  flatness  of  this  character  is  a little  foggi- 
ness of  the  plate  which  may  arise  from  some  light  obtain- 
ing access  to  it  in  the  process  of  manipulation,  or  not  un- 
commonly from  light  reflected  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  camera  or  lens  tube,  when  the  instrument  has  not  been 
kept  shaded  as  much  as  possible  from  all  light  but  that 
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which  goes  to  form  the  picture.  A little  dust  or  mistiness 
on  the  glass  of  the  objective  itself  will  also  conduce  to  the 
same  result.  Spots  of  dust,  too,  and  stains  or  blemishes  of 
any  kind,  which  in  the  more  strongly-marked  portions  of  the 
picture  might  pass  almost  unnoticed,  will  amongst  the  de- 
licate and  faint  detail  of  the  distance  as  obscured  by  atmo- 
sphere, show  up  in  their  native  ugliness  with  fatal  effect. 
In  fact  throughout,  to  achieve  the  best  result,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken,  and  no  amount  of  artistic  ability  will 
stand  in  place  of  good  photography,  while  it  is  only  from 
the  combination  of  the  two  characteristics  that  work  of 
the  highest  class  can  be  hoped  for. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ASTRONOMER- 
ROYAL. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  May  10,  1888,  has  been 
issued,  and  the  following  items  are  of  intere.st  to  the  photo- 
graphic world. 

The  building  operations  for  extension  of  the  Computing 
Rooms  and  erection  of  a dome  18  feet  in  diameter,  were 
commenced  on  November  7 and  completed  by  April  21, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  dome  made  by  Sir  Howard 
Grubb,  which  is  now  nearly  finished.  The  assistants  and 
computers  of  the  astronomical  branch  were,  in  the  mean- 
time, transferred  to  the  Octagon  Room,  where  temporary 
.arrangements  h.ad  been  m<ade  for  carrying  on  the  ofiice 
work.  New  desks  and  shelves  for  books  have  been  fitted 
up  in  the  Computing  Rooms,  and  sinks  for  photography 
have  been  fixed  in  the  Dome  Room,  the  north  portion  of 
which  is  to  be  partitioned  oflf  as  a photographic  dark  room. 
A fire-place,  with  provision  for  ventilation,  has  also  been 
fixed  in  the  Astronomer-Royal’s  Official  Room.  The  in- 
creased space  available  in  the  new  rooms,  and  the  ready 
means  of  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
rooms,  are  felt  .as  a great  convenience,  and  as  the  spec- 
troscopic and  photographic  branch  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Upper  Computing  Room,  the  whole  of  the  astronomical 
establishment  is  now  brought  together.  It  is  intended  to 
mount  the  Cooke  6-inch  equatorial,  with  the  photohelio- 
graph tube  attached,  on  the  new  pier  as  soon  as  the  18  foot 
dome  is  completed. 

EquatoriaZs. — The  Lassell  equatorial  is  in  good  order. 
The  photographic  camera  was  dismounted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  the  small  plane  mirror  inserted  for  eye 
observation.  The  driving  clock  has  required  some  small 
repairs.  The  dome,  30  ft.  in  diameter,  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  it  can  be  turned  completely 
round  (through  360®)  in  .30  .seconds  by  one  person. 

No  progress  has  been  m.ade  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report  in  the  construction  of  the  new  23-inch  refr.actor. 
owing  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  crown  disk.  The  flint 
disk  made  by  Me.ssrs.  Chance  seems  to  b-i  .sati.sfactory,  but 
up  to  the  present  neither  that  firm  nor  M.  Feil’s  successor 
has  succeeded  m making  a crown  disk. 

The  South-east,  Sheepshanks,  Cooke,  and  Shuckburgh 
equatorials  are  in  good  onler. 

The  Sheepshanks  eqiiatnrial  was  completely  dismounted 
and  thoroughly  cle.aned  last  .June,  the  object  glass  was  re- 
centred, and  tlie  slow  motions  were  repaired  and  improved 
for  adaptation  of  the  instrument  to  stellar  photography 
under  Mr.  Criswick’s  supervision.  A 4-inch  photographic 
object-glass  by  Dallmeyer,  belonging  to  one  of  the  photo- 
heliographs, was  mounted  at  the  end  of  .Tune  in  a light 
wooden  tube,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  side  of  the  telescope 
tube  and  parallel  to  it,  to  cany  out  experiments  on  the 
extent  of  field  avail.able  on  plane  and  curved  plates  res- 
pectively, the  latter  being  moulded  by  Messrs.  Chance  to  a 
radius  of  22  inche.s,  corresponding  to  the  curvature  of  the 
field,  if  the  circle  of  least  confusion  be  taken  for  the  image. 
Forty-one  photographs  have  been  taken  of  the  Pleiades 
and  other  objects  with  different  exposures  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  pi  ite,  13  of  these  being  on  curved  plates.  In 
these  experiments  the  Sheepshanks  refractor  was  used  as 


directing  telescope,  the  image  of  a star  being  kept  on  its 
cross-wires  during  the  exposure  of  a phate  by  means  of  the 
slow  metions.  The  plates  measure  6 in.  by  6 in.,  repre- 
senting 53°  by  5j°,  and  it  is  found  that  on  the  flat  plates 
the  star  im.ages  are  sensibly  circular  to  a distance  of 
nearly  2®  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  while  micrometric 
me<a.surt'S  of  these  plates  show  that  for  some  distance 
beyond  this  limit  the  relative  places  of  stars  can  still  be 
meiisured  with  an  accuracy  exceeding  that  of  meridian 
observations,  and  with  no  sensible  systematic  error 
depending  on  magnitude  or  duration  of  exposures.  Com- 
parison of  the  results  on  flat  and  curved  plates  repectively 
indicates  that  the  advantages  of  using  the  latter  are 
doubtful.  As  the  Dallmeyer  object  glass  is  peculiar  in 
having  the  flint  outside,  it  was  reversed  in  the  cell  in  the 
course  of  the  experiments,  and  some  photographs  were 
taken  with  it  in  this  position,  the  flint  being  inside.  It 
appeared  on  comparing  the  results  that  a somewhat  better 
field  is  obtained  with  the  flint  outside.  A photographic 
object  glass  of  six  inches  aperture  and  six  feet  focal  length, 
m.ade  by  Sir  H.  Grubb  for  experiment,  w.is  mounted  at 
the  end  of  April  in  place  of  the  four-inch  object  glass,  and 
some  trial  photogr.aphs  of  stars  have  been  taken  with  it 

The  spectroscopic  observations  of  motions  of  stars  in 
the  line  of  sight  have  been  continued  during  the  past 
year,  273  measures  of  the  displacement  of  the  F line  in 
the  spectra  of  forty  stars  and  sixty  of  the  b line  in  six- 
teenth stars  having  been  made  since  the  last  report,  be- 
sides comparisons  with  the  spectra  of  the  Moon,  Mars, 
or  the  sky,  as  a check  on  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
results. 

The  photographic  reductions  for  1887  are  completed,  and 
the  copy  for  press  is  prepared. 

The  Greenwich  photographs  have  been  measured  in 
duplicate  .as  far  as  1888,  February  5th,  and  the  measures 
have  been  completely  reduced  so  as  to  exhibit  heliographic 
longitudes  and  Latitudes  and  areas  of  spots  and  faculm. 

The  photographs  from  India  and  Mauritius  have  been 
received  from  the  Solar  Physic  Committee  as  far  as  Feb- 
ruary 29th  and  January  9th  respectively.  The  Indian 
photographs  have  been  measured  as  far  as  1888,  .January 
13th,  and  completely  reduced  to  the  end  of  1887.  The 
Mauritius  photographs  have  all  been  measured  and  com- 
pletely reduced. 

In  view  of  the  diminution  of  the  current  work  as  the 
minimum  of  Sun  spots  approaches,  the  further  discussion 
of  the  results  of  former  years  has  been  commenced,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  through  the  Solar  Physics 
Committee  to  complete  the  Greenwich  results  as  far  as 
practicable  by  the  measurement  of  photographs  taken 
elsewhere,  particularly  at  Ely  and  Cambridge,  U.S.  From 
the  beginning  of  1882  the  photographic  record  is  practi- 
cally complete,  the  measurement  of  Indian  photograjdis  to 
fill  up  gaps  in  the  Greenwich  series  having  been  under- 
taken from  1881,  December  22.  The  further  discussion  of 
results  has,  therefore,  been  commenced  from  that  date,  and 
the  projected  areas  of  spots  (uncorrected  for  foreshortening) 
have  been  formed  to  1885,  May  29th,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1886  to  the  end  of  1887.  The  ledgera  in 
which  the  areas,  and  positions  of  the  spots  of  a group  are 
collected,  and  the  mean  area  and  position  of  the  group, 
deduced  for  each  day  and  for  the  whole  period  of  visibi- 
lity, have  been  formed  for  1886  an  1 1887,  and  their  com- 
pletion for  the  yeais  1882  to  1885  will  now  be  taken  in 
band.  Two  new  forms  have  been  prepared  to  exhibit  the 
distribution  of  spotted  area  on  each  day  for  every  degree 
of  latitude  and  for  every  10®  of  longitude,  me.an  results 
being  taken  for  each  rotation  and  for  e.ach  year. 

The  only  important  change  in  the  magnetic  instruments 
is  the  substitution,  since  October  last,  of  a wooden  bar 
loaded  with  lead,  of  the  s.ame  size  and  weight  as  the  decli- 
nation-magnet, for  the  brass  bar  hitherto  used  for  deter- 
mination of  the  torsion  of  the  suspending  skein,  a very 
weak  trace  of  magnetism  having  been  detected  in  the 
brass  bar. 
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The  continuous  register  by  pliotograpby  of  the  changes 
in  magnetic  declination,  horizontal  force  and  veriical 
force,  has  been  maintained,  the  absolute  values  of 
the  magnetic  elements  being  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  eye-observation  of  declination,  dip  and  deflexion, 
to  give  the  means  of  obtaining  the  values  for  the  reference 
lines  from  which  ordinates  on  the  photographic  sheets  are 
measured  for  each  hour. 

In  my  last  report  it  was  suggested  that  the  instrumental 
equipment  of  the  Observatory  should  be  supplemented  by 
a photographic  refractor  of  thirteen  inches  aperture, 
(equatorially  mounted)  to  enable  Greenwich,  as  the 
National  Observatory,  to  take  its  share  in  the  scheme  for 
forming  a photographic  map  of  the  heavens,  and  for  thus 
extending  our  knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Consequent  on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at 
the  last  Visitation,  1 brought  this  question  of  the  insiiflici- 
ency  of  our  instruments  for  the  present  wants  of  Astronomy 
to  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  matter  is  still  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government.  If  the  Royal  Observatory  is  to 
take  part  in  this  work  of  carrying  out  one  of  the  j>rincipal 
objects  for  which  the  Astronomer- Royal  was  appointed,  it 
appears  to  be  essential  that  a decision  should  be  arrived  at 
without  delay,  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  thirteen 
observatories  (including  those  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
in  our  own  colonies)  have  already  ordered  their  instru- 
ments, which  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  last  report  to  the  increased 
demands  made  on  the  Observatory  in  recent  years,  both 
by  the  scientific  and  the  general  public,  and  in  view  of  the 
consequent  development  of  work,  it  now  becomes  necessary 
to  review  the  position  of  the  establishment,  which  was 
constituted  many  years  ago,  when  the  conditions  were 
very  different.  In  order  to  understand  the  difficulty  of 
the  present  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  facta : — In  1835  there  were  five  Assistants 
(excluding  the  Chief  Assistant),  having  no  computers  to 
superintend,  no  extraneous  work  beyond  the  care  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  chronometers  for  the  Navy,  no 
magnetic  and  meteorological  observations,  no  altazimuth 
observations,  no  spectroscopic  and  photographic  observa- 
tions. At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  Assistants 
(excluding  the  Chief  Assistant),  having  fifteen  computers 
to  superintend,  and  of  this  staff  two  Assistants  are 
absorbed  by  the  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Branch,  one 
by  the  Altazimuth,  and  two  by  the  Spectroscopic  and 
Photographic  Branch,  leiviugonly  three  assistants  to  do 
the  Astronomical  work,  which  in  1835  required  five 
assist  ints,  and  in  addition  to  perform  all  the  extraneous 
duties  which  the  Astronomer- Koyal  has  felt  it  desirable 
to  undertake  in  the  public  interest. 


THE  CLERGYMAN  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Extraoudinary  Plea. 

That  he  never  rec.-ieed  any  goods  whatever,  was  the 
defence  of  a clergyman  who  employed  a i>hotographer  to 
do  work  for  him ; but  service  worthy  to  be  paid  for  does  not 
always  consist  in  handing  over  material  articles,  as  no 
person  should  better  kno  v than  a clergyman.  The  follow- 
ing is  a formal  report  of  a rather  instructive  case,  Fried- 
man V.  Palmer,  which  was  tried  at  Bow  County  Court  on 
Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  before  His  Honour  Judge  Prentice. 

The  plaintiff  is  a photographer  carrying  on  business  at  120, 
The  Grove,  Stratford  ; the  defendant  is  a clergyman,  living  at 
“The  Chalet,”  Grove  Hill,  Woodford  ; the  claim  being  for  10s.  (Jd., 
for  work  done. 

Plaintiff  stated  that  last  summer  the  defendant  asked  him 
to  make  an  appointment  about  taking  his  photograph.  He  did  so, 
and  he  came  to  his  shop.  He  said  he  should  want  two  or  three 
hundred  to  sell  at  the  bazaar  which  was  to  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  his  church  (Holy  Trinity,  Hermon  Hill).  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  5s.  fid.  dozen,  for  vignettes  ; they  were  to  be 


sold  at  Is.  each.  He  took  four  negatives,  and  then  the  defen- 
dant desired  to  have  a copy  of  the  negatives,  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  he  (plaintiff)  would  have  a good  deal  of  trouble  with 
him,  as  he  was  a very  bad  subject.  After  taking  the  negatives 
defendant  asked  if  he  should  have  proofs,  and  he  said  he 
would  send  them.  He  sent  them,  and  received  a letter  from  the 
defendant  saying  the  proofs  were  not  good,  and  that  he  refused 
to  give  an  order.  After  that  he  made  a charge  of  10s.  fid.  for  the 
work  he  had  done  with  respect  to  the  negatives,  and  the  trouble 
he  had  taken. 

Defendant  : I never  received  any  goods  whatever. 

His  Honour  ; Had  you  not  better  give  him  something  ? 

Defendant  : I think  I am  entitled  to  some  goods. 

Plaintiff : Here  is  a letter  saying  he  refuses  to  take  any  goods. 

Defendant : I am  quite  willing  to  take  a dozen  or  so. 

His  Honour  read  a letter  from  defendant,  in  which  he  said 
he  supposed  he  (plaintiff)  had  destroyed  the  negative,  and  he 
didn’t  mind  senffing  him  a couple  of  shillings. 

Plaintiff ; He  didn’t  do  so. 

His  Honour:  You  had  l)etter  set‘le  it;  make  any  arr.ange* 
ment  you  like. 

Plaintiff’ : I will  not  do  any  photographs  until  I have  the 
money  in  advance. 

Miss  Friedman  said  she  told  the  defendant  that  the  charge  for 
vignettes  would  be  5s.  fid.  a dozen. 

His  Honour  ; Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  8s.  fid.  and  costs, 
including  the  costs  of  one  witness  for  two  days,  payable  in  a 
week. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(Second  Article.) 

BY  WIDE  ANGLE. 

Intending  visitors  may  take  courage.  This  year  they 
can  safely  confine  their  attention  to  the  “ line,”  for  with 
very  few  exceptiots  the  pictures  which  are  “ floored  ” and 
those  which  are  “ skyed  ” have  been  .assigned  their  proper 
position.  Of  those  pictures  in  Room  I.  by  men  outside  the 
privileged  Forty  we  may  pick  out  “ A Dress  Rehearsal  ” 
(45),  of  A.  Chevallier  Taylor,  as  one  that  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  photographers.  As  a rule,  the 
photogr.aph  which  pretends  to  tell  a story,  and  to  which  a 
fancy  title  is  generally  given,  is  very  lavish  in  the  display 
of  “ properties.”  This  is  also  the  characteristic  of  “ A Dress 
Rehearsal”  A young  lady  in  a white  dress  is  posing  before 
an  admiring  old  waman,  while  half-a-dozen  girls  are 
laughingly  looking  on.  There  is  a property  bonnet-box 
on  the  ground,  another  on  the  table  ; property  cups  and 
saucers  abound  ; a property  paraffin  lamp  hangs  on  the 
wall,  and  a property  tea  urn  is  on  the  table.  The  picture 
is  one  of  those  distressing  puzzles  of  which  there  is  always 
a goodly  proportion  in  the  Academy.  \Yhat  the  “ dress 
rehearsal  ” may  be  for,  no  one  can  tell.  In  this  want  of 
intelligibility,  the  picture  also  resembles  the  fincy  photo- 
graph. Of  quite  another  order  is  Robert  H.  Blum’s 
“ V’enetian  Lace  Workt  rs’’ (49).  The  merry-faced  girls 
are  ch.armuigly  grouped,  they  are  utterly  unconscious,  and 
the  painter  has  cleverly  concealed  all  effort.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  naturalistic  pictures  in  the  gallery. 
Tom  Lloyd  is  not  seen  at  his  beat  in  “Spring,  .loyous 
Spring  ” (52)  T.d  i painter  excels  in  his  representation  of 
comely  country  lasses,  but  here  he  has  provokingly  painted 
a Landscape  without  .any  figures  at  all.  R.  W.  A.  Rouse 
apparently  sees  nature  always  in  a turgid  aspect.  lie  has 
two  picture.'',  one  entit'ed  “ Dreary  November”  (55),  and 
the  other  “ The  Coming  Storm  ” (80).  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  titles  might  be  changeil  from  one  picture  to 
the  other,  and  be  equally  appropriate.  William  Greaves’ 
“ Melting  Snow’’  (71)  is  a cleverly  painted  picture,  show- 
ing truthful  observation  ; and  F.  D.  Millet’s  “ Love  Letter  ” 
(81)  will  excite  admiration  for  the  consummate  technique 
displayed.  As  a lady  enthusiastically  remarked  in  our 
hearing,  “ Look  at  the  paper  frill  round  the  ham  ! Isn’t 
it  perfect?”  It  undoubtedly  is,  but  it  seems  a pity,  when 
the  principal  figure  is  a pretty  girl,  that  one’s  attention 
should  be  engrossed  by  a paper  frill  and  a ham-bone. 
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Truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Millet’s  “ Love  Letter  ” is  one  of  the 
puzzles  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Exquisitely 
painted,  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  it  is,  as  regards  any 
story  it  tells,  lacking  in  interest  and  meaning.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  girl  has  received  a love  letter  unknown 
to  the  old  gentleman  who  is  seated  with  the  Times  before 
him  at  the  well-spread  breakfast  table,  but  whether  she  is 
pleased  or  the  reverse,  her  expression  fails  to  convey. 
Henry  S.  Tuke  has  made  sailors  his  study,  and  in  “ Land 
in  Sight”  (82)  shows  a boy  running  with  the  intelligence 
to  two  middle-aged  salts  who,  in  the  cabin,  have  been 
beguiling  the  time  with  a game  at  cards.  It  is  a 
meritorious  piece  of  work,  but  not  remarkable. 

In  Room  II.,  H.  P.  Hain-Friswell’s  ‘ The  Winter  Sun- 
shine ”(93)  deserves  notice.  Mr.  Hain-Friswellisoneof  the 
most  conscientious  of  our  young  artists,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  see  signs  of  growing  strength.  “ The  Winter  Sunshine  ” 
is  a great  advance  upon  his  picture  of  last  year.  The 
chalky  “Siren”  (9.5)  of  W.  E.  Armitage,  R.A.,  may  be 
passed  over.  The  lady  is  not  the  siren  pictured  in  most 
persons’  minds ; but  perhaps  the  ancients’  ideas  of  fascin- 
ating beauty  were  peculiar.  .lohn  White’s  “ Making  a 
clean  swee])  of  him  ” (9C)  is  a cleverly-painted  piece  of 
humour,  the  figure  of  the  girl  with  the  pail  being  especially 
good.  Ilad  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  not  been  painting  brown 
moorlands  all  his  life,  his  Approach  to  the  Bealloch-na 
ba,  Applecross  ”(114),  would  have  extorted  admiration.  It 
is,  of  course,  magnificently  painted  ; the  fault  is,  that  one 
has  seen  so  many  pictures  like  it  before.  A.  Moore,  in  ‘‘  A 
River  Side  ” (139),  gives  us  the  same  golden  headed  girls 
he  has  painted  scores  of  times  ; very  lovely,  but  scarcely 
rising  above  decorative  art.  E.  Armitage’s  “Juno”  (152) 
gives  one  a shock.  The  lady,  who  is  neither  majestic  nor 
be.autiful,  is  supposed  to  be  floating  through  space,  and 
Mr.  Armitage  has  arrested  her  progress  by  pasting  her  on 
his  canvas — at  least,  that  is  the  impression  the  jjicture 
conveys.  Lionel  C.  Henley’s  “ 'fhe  Laird  and  the  Lady  ” 
(161)  is  another  vexatious  riddle.  It  is  excellently 
painted  ; the  lady  has  a charming  face  ; the  old  gentleman 
she  has  called  upon,  the  usual  hard,  stagey,  landlord-looking 
visage  ; but  what  idea  is  one  to  gather  ? Is  it  a case  of 
threatened  eviction,  or  is  there  a love  story  somewhere  ? 

Peter  Graham’s  “A  Norfolk  River”  (183),  in  Room  III.,  is 
calmandreposeful,  andwill  belookedat  with  interest  by  pho- 
tographers, because  of  the  comparison  it  suggests  with  P.  H. 
Emerson’s  photographs  of  Norfolk  scenery.  Henry  Wood’s 
“ Saluting  the  Cardinal  ” (213)  is  one  of  those  charmingly 
natural  bits  of  Continental  life  which  this  painter  always 
renders  so  perfectly.  “ A Lost  Cause ; Flight  of  King 
.Tames  II.  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ” (273),  has  all  the 
melancholy  tone  in  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow  delights,  but  is 
far  inferior  to  his  pathetic  picture  of  last  year,  “ With  the 
Honours  of  the  War.”  No  one  can  get  up  much  interest  in 
King  James  II.,  whether  before  or  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  H.  W.  B.  Da^is  revels  in  another  brown  moorland 
picture  with  stags  in  “ The  Way  to  the  Sanctuary  ” (280). 
A.  Orchardson’s  “Her  Mother’s  Voice”  (286),  which  we 
noticed  in  a previous  article,  strikes  us,  on  a second  inspec- 
tion, as  almost  absurd  ; you  have  to  make  believe  a good 
deal  to  see  anything  pathetic  about  it. 

P.  R.  Morris’s  portrait  of  “ Mi-s.  Loriu  A.  Lathrop  ” 
(328^,  in  Room  IV.,  is  unconsciously  humorous.  The  lady 
has  evidently  seen  a ghost,  and  is  starting  back  in  horror. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  portrait  of  “Mrs.  .1.  A.  Fuller 
Maitland  (.345)  is  the  portrait  of  a neck— neck  et  preterea 
nihil.  It  invites  one  to  imagine  how  a photographer 
would  deal  with  so  unaccommodating  a sitter.  W.  H. 
Bartlett’s  “The  Sea  Diver  ”(346)  is  a thoroughly  good 
picture.  The  absence  <J  straining  after  effect  is  very 
marked,  while  its  technical  qualities  are  of  a high  order. 
Perhaps,  if  one  were  inclined  to  be  hypercritica',  it  might 
bj  said  that  the  back  of  the  man  who  has  stripped  and 
g me  in  the  water  to  assist  in  cajituring  the  seal  looks, 
undir  the  circuinstancea,  far  too  dry.  Frank  Brandy's 
tendency  towanls  the  melancholy  is  shown  in  l|is  “Hope- 


less Dawn  ’’  (357).  It  is  very  sad,  and  thoroughly  realistic* 
Two  women,  worn  out  with  watching  for  the  fisherman 
who  may  never  return,  have  fallen  asleep,  and  the  dawn 
is  just  stealing  into  the  room.  The  candle  burns  with  a 
sickly  light,  and  through  the  little  window  can  be  caught 
a glimpse  of  the  surging  sea.  To  a dift’ereut  school  belongs 
Robert  Little’s  “Missal  Painters”  (380).  It  is  one  of 
those  quietly  painted  pictures,  with  a dash  of  humour 
in  it,  on  which  the  eyes  love  to  i-est.  The  face  of 
the  young  monk,  who  is  leaning  back  in  his  chair  to 
admire  his  work,  is  delightful.  C.  E.  Perugini’s  “ A 
Summer  Shower  ” (393)  is  noticeable  for  the  cream-like 
complexions  of  the  three  young  ladies  who  have  taken 
refuge  under  a tree.  The  absence  of  a healthy  natural 
colour  is  apparently  due  to  a milk  diet. 

Ellen  Montalba’s  picture  of  a Dutch  girl  (407),  Room  V., 
is  very  cleverly  done  ; but  what  enormous  arms  ! Gren- 
ville Manton  seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  the  faces 
of  the  wife  of  J eroboam  ^109)  and  the  blind  prophet  unneces- 
sarily ugly.  George  W.  .Toy’s  notion  of  water  in  “ The 
Danaids  ” (438)  is,  to  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  His 
Danaid  is  presumably  standing  in  water,  but  the  eft'ect  is 
as  though  she  had  put  on  a pair  of  thin  web  socks. 

“Saved  from  the  Sea”  (493),  Albert  Starling,  might  be 
purchased  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  ; we  can 
scarcely  imagine  anyone  hanging  it  up  in  a drawing  room. 
\V.  Dendy  Sadler’s  “ In  the  Camp  of  the  Amalekites” 
(507)  is  a capital  piece  of  work,  although  we  fancy  the 
captive  Roundhead  trooper  looks  a little  too  jolly  under 
the  circumstabces.  Anyway,  his  expression  speaks  volumes 
for  the  good  humour  of  the  Cavalier  captors.  A.  Harri- 
son’s “A  Rainy  Street”  (525)  is  a careful  rendering  of 
nature,  a comment  which  applies  equally  to  W.  Mouat 
Loudan’s  “ Fish  Sale,  Polperro  ” (537).  Herbert  Schmaltz 
has  made  a mistake  in  attempting  the  heroic.  Painting 
pretty  sentimental  young  ladies  is  more  his  forte.  His 
representation  of  “ (Jiristian  Martyrs  ” (542)  in  the  arena 
is  stagey.  It  does  not  touch  the  feelings  in  the  least. 

In  Room  VII.,  noticeable  pictures  are  E.  Blair  Leighton’s 
“To  Arms”  (573),  S.  Melton  Fisher’s  “ Venetian  Costume 
Makers”  (583),  and  “ Lea  Miser.ables”  (630).  The  latter, 
if  not  one  of  .1.  C.  Dollman’s  happiest,  is  not  the  least 
original  of  his  efforts.  Seymour  Lucas’  “ St.  Paul’s,  The 
King’s  Visit  to  Wren”  (643),  is  in  the  book- illustration 
school  of  Mr,  W.  P.  O.  Frith,  and  no  one  will  care  to  linger 
before  it.  “ A Moorish  Story  Teller  ” (654),  Gabriel 
Nicolet,  is  a picture  which  not  only  shows  much  careful 
observation,  but  considerable  technical  skill.  It  is  de- 
serving of  study. 

W.  D.  Sadler,  in  “Old  and  Crusted”  (669),  Room  Vill., 
has  made  the  most  of  slender  and  slightly  exhausteil 
materials.  Have  we  not  had  sufficient  gentlemen  of  the 
Regency  period  eating  and  drinking,  or  about  to  eat  and 
drink  ? C.  W.  Wyllie’s  “ The  Last  of  the  Ebb  ” (670)  has 
considerable  poetic  feeling.  There  is  much  beauty  in  mud, 
but  it  must  be  mud  as  Mr,  Wyllie  has  rendered  it, 
illumined  by  the  setting  sun.  Yeend  King  still  gives  us 
the  bright  fresh  green  of  the  early  summer  in  which  he 
delights.  His  “ Citizen’s  Sabbath  ” (709)  is  a charming 
little  picture.  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon  shows  signs  of 
vaulting  ambition  o’erleaping  itself.  His  “ Niobe’°(712) 
is  a monstrous — we  mean  as  to  size — piece  of  work,  and 
far  from  pleasing.  Mr.  Solomon's  superabundant  energy 
would  be  improved  by  a little  restraint. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  Caton  Woodville’s  “Marriage  of 
H.R  H.  the  Princess  Beatrice  ” (999)  is,  that  it  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  pictures  of  this  kind  painced 
by  or  ler.  The  persons  look  hopelessly  bored,  and  the 
Queen’s  portrait  is,  as  usual,  unlike  any  other.  Mr.  Wood- 
ville  has  don»  much  better  work  in  “The  Last  March  of 
General  Sir  Herbert  S'ewart  ” (1011).  Eyre  Crowe,  in 
“ Nelson  leaving  England  for  the  last”  (1055),  has  drawn 
a remarkable  boat.  It  contains  ten  men,  and  yet  draws  no 
more  than  six  inches  of  water.  Wi  y it  does  not  topple 
over  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
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Crowe  has  imagined  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  sus- 
pended for  this  especial  occasion. 

Those  who  like  the  “ Kiss  Mammy  ” school  of  painting 
will  find  a fine  specimen  in  Joseph  Clark’s  “ A Small  Tea 
Party  ” (1078),  most  conspicuously  and  obtrusively 
on  the  line.  Ernest  Normand’s  “ Esther  denouncing 
Haman  to  King  Ahasuerus  " (1080)  is  clever,  but  slightly 
theatrical.  T.  B.  Kenningtou  still  adheres  to  ashen  tones 
and  sadness  in  “ Widowed  and  Fatherless  ” (1126),  and  to 
note  the  fact  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Joseph 
Farquharson,  in  “ The  Hour  of  Prayer,”  has  rendered 
the  vastness  of  a continental  cathedral  with  remarkable 
skill. 

In  the  Water-colour  Room  there  is  much  good  work  ; 
indeed,  taking  it  all  round,  the  standard  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  oils.  It  also  contains  one  of  the  best  portraits 
in  the  exhibition — a portrait  of  Miss  Anna  Belinska, 
painted  by  herself.  The  miniatures  seem  to  us  to  be  more 
inane  than  usual ; there  are,  however,  a few  exceptions, 
notably  a couple  contributed  by  Miss  Annie  Howard. 
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BY  S.  J.  DEBENHAM,  SOLIC'ITOK. 

Chapter  IV. 

Relations  with  NeUjkbours  and  the  Pnhlic— Nuisances. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I observed  that  the  tenant  of  pre- 
mises, and  not  the  landlord,  is  responsible  for  damages 
caused  by  nuisances  on  the  premises,  and  instanced  defec- 
tive cellar-flaps,  and  an  awkward  wire-blind.  Where, 
however,  the  landlord  had  erected  privies  in  such  a situa- 
tion that  the  use  of  them  created  a nuisance,  the  land- 
lord was  held  responsible,  and  wherever  the  very  existence 
of  the  thing  demised  constitutes  a nuisance,  the  landlord 
may  be  held  responsible. 

An  occupier  who  uses  premises  demh  ed  to  him  so  as  to 
create  a nuisance  is  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

A nuisance  (nocumentum)  is  “ anything  that  worketh 
hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage.” 

Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private.  Public 
nuisances  are  those  which  affect  the  public,  and  are  an 
annoyance  to  all  the  Queen’s  subjects.  These  may  be  the 
subject  of  prosecution  or  indictment. 

The  occupier  of  a house  is  liable  for  allowing  the  con- 
tinuance on  his  premises  of  any  artificial  work  which 
causes  a nuisance,  even  though  it  has  been  put  there 
before  he  took  possession.  In  a suit  by  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  a house  against  the  occupier  of  an  adjoining 
house  complaining  of  noise  from  the  defendant’s  stable, 
and  of  damp  from  artificial  mound  on  which  it  stood,  it 
was  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  only  entitled  to  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  the  defendant  from  keeping  horses  in 
hie  stable  so  as  to  be  a nuisance,  but  that  the  defendant 
was  also  liable  for  not  preventing  the  damp  from  going 
through  the  plaintiffs  wall. 

This,  however,  was  not  a public  nuisance,  and  in  regard 
to  public  nuisances  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are 
the  subject  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament  (the  Nuisances 
Removal  Acts),  and  the  subject  is  hardly  within  the  scope 
of  this  treatise. 

It  may  happen  that  a man  is  made  liable  for  a private 
nuisance  which  he  is  perfectly  innocent  of  occasioning ; 
and  if  the  reader  exclaims  against  the  injustice  of  this,  let 
him  reflect  that  the  injured  person  would  with  justice 
complain  if  he  had  no  remedy  for  the  damage  caused  by 
an  accident  to  which  he  was  no  party.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing is  almost  an  extreme  case  : — 

Defendant  became  the  lessee  and  occupier  of  a house 
from  the  front  of  which  a heavy  lamp  projected  over  the 

f)ublic  foot  pavement.  As  plaintiff  was  walking  along,  the 
amp  fell  on  and  injured  her.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
that  three  months  previously  defendant  had  employed  an 
experienced  gasfitter  to  put  this  lamp  in  repair.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  a person  employed  by  defendant  was 


blowing  the  water  out  of  the  gas- pipes  of  the  lamp.  In 
doing  this  a ladder  was  raised  against  the  lamp-iron  or 
bracket  from  which  the  lamp  hung,  and  on  the  man 
mounting  the  ladder,  owing  to  the  wind  and  wet,  the 
ladder  slipped,  and  he,  to  save  himself,  clung  to  the  lamp 
iron,  and  the  shaking  caused  the  lamp  to  fall.  On  exami- 
nation, it  turned  out  that  the  fastening  by  which  the  lamp 
was  attached  to  the  lamp  iron  was  in  a decayed  state. 
The  jury  found  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
gas-fitter,  but  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ; 
that  the  lamp  was  out  of  repair  through  general  decay,  but 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  defendant ; that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  lamp  was  the  slipping  of  the 
ladder,  but  that  if  the  lamp  had  been  in  good  repair,  the 
slipping  of  the  ladder  would  not  have  brought  it  down. 
The  defendant  was  held  liable  on  the  ground  that  if  a per- 
son maintains  a lamp  projecting  over  the  highway  for  his 
own  purposes,  it  is  his  duty  to  maintain  it  so  as  not  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  passengers,  and  if  it  causes  injury  owing 
to  want  of  repair,  it  is  no  answer  on  his  part  that  he  had 
employed  a competent  person  to  repair  it.  Justice  Black- 
burn held  also  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
it  was  .shown  that  when  defendant  knew  that  the  lamp 
wanted  repair,  it  was  his  duty  to  put  it  in  reasonable 
repair  ; and  the  person  he  employed  having  hailed  to  do 
so,  defendant  was  liable  for  the  consequence  of  the  breach 
of  duty. 

Another  case  that  seems  a hard  one  was  the  following : — 

The  plaintiff  and  defendant  occupied  adjoining  houses. 
A drain,  commencing  on  defendant’s  premises,  passed 
under  and  received  the  drainage  of  other  houses  ; it  then 
turned  back  under  defendant’s  house,  and  passed  under 
the  cellar  of  plaintitTs  house.  The  part  of  the  return 
drain  under  defendant’s  house  being  out  of  repair,  the 
sewage  escaped,  and  did  damage  to  the  plaintiff’s  house. 
The  defendant  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
return  drain,  but  it  was  held  that  he  was  liable  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  plaintiff.  The  Hue  as  to  onus 
of  liability  in  the  cases  of  accidental  nuisance,  whether 
on  the  occupier,  or  the  landlord,  appears  to  be  a very  fine 
one. 

The  above  are  cases  of  accidental  nuisances,  but  there 
is  a large  class  of  nuisiinces  which  are  not  accidental,  but 
incident  to  the  carrying  on  of  various  businesses. 

With  regard  to  these,  constant  disputes  arise  ; and  if 
one’s  business  or  health  is  interfered  with  and  prejudiced, 
recouise  to  litigation  is  frequently  had,  to  get  the 
grievance  redressed,  and  the  injury  stopped. 

The  business  of  a photographer  is  not  of  a nature  to 
inflict  injury  on  neighbours.  The  injuries  suffered  by 
complainants  are  occasioned  in  various  ways,  but  I cannot 
see  that  they  need  be  created  by  the  readers  of  these 
papers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  photo- 
grapher’s business  may  be  impaired  by  these  matters 
arising  on  the  premises  of  a neighbour. 

The  nuisances  most  frequently  complained  of  are — noise, 
smoke,  vibration,  offensive  smells,  noxio&s  vapours,  &c. 
The  establishment  of  a hospital  may  also  be  a nuisance. 
The  remedy  for  these  matters  is  by  application  for  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  the 
nuisance,  and  by  a claim  for  damage  in  respect  of  injury 
already  suffered. 

Proceedings  may  be  taken  in  the  High  Court  of  .Justice, 
and  either  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  or  Chancery  Division. 
If  in  the  former,  the  action  may  be  tried  with  or  without 
a jury.  As  to  the  expediency  of  having  a jury,  opinions 
differ.  It  is  noticeable  that  since  the  option  of  having  or 
dispensing  with  a jury  has  been  introduced,  about  half  the 
common  law  cases  are  tried  without  juries.  And  when 
such  a verdict  is  given  as  in  the  following  case,  one  is 
rather  surprised  that  the  proportion  of  non -jury  cases  is 
not  greater. 

An  action  was  brought  against  the  defendant  for  keep- 
ing noisy  dogs,  and  keeping  them  so  near  the  plaintiff’^ 
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liouse  that  his  family  were  prevented  from  sleeping  at 
night,  and  were  very  much  disturbed  during  the  day  ; 
but  though  the  plaintiff  produced  evidence  and  the  de- 
fendant did  not,  the  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  moved  for  a new  trial,  but  this  was  refused. 
Had  the  action  been  tried  by  the  judge  alone,  no  doubt 
the  verdict  would  have  been  the  other  way.  This  case 
has  sometimes  been  cited  as  an  authority,  that  to  keep 
noisy  dogs  is  no  nuisance;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  so 
considered,  as  the  Court  is  always  very  unwilling  to  grant 
the  plaintiff  a new  trial  where  the  jury  have  decided 
against  him,  and  there  is  no  complaint  of  any  miscarriage 
as  regards  evidence. 

It  is  not  in  every  case  of  inconvenience  that  the  Couit 
will  give  redress.  Where  there  is  only  interference  with 
personal  comfort  the  nuisance  must  be  serious  to  ensure 
its  intervention.  Where  property  is  injured,  a less  degree 
of  injury  will  suffice.  The  law  on  this  point,  and  as 
regards  offensive  trades  generally,  was  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  Tipping  v.  St.  Helen’s  Smelting  Company,  referred 
to  in  a recent  number. 

As  in  this  case  the  verdict  of  a jury  for  the  plaintiff 
was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  it  must  be 
considered  a leading  case  on  the  subject. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  alleged  that  he  was  possessed 
of  a dwelling-house  in  which  he  dwelt — with  gardens, 
parks,  and  farms  adjoining — and  was  entitleil  to  other 
lands  near  and  adjoining  in  the  possession  of  his  tenants  ; 
and  that  the  defendant  erected  smelting  works  near  to  the 
plaintiff’s  house  and  grounds,  and  injuriously  caused  to 
issue  from  these  works  offensive  and  p )isonous  smokes, 
stinks,  stenches, gases, and  vapours,  whichspread  themselves 
over  the  plaintiff’s  dwelling-house,  lands,  and  premises,  and 
impregnatedand  corrupted  theair,and  settled  on  thesoil  and 
on  the  hedges,  trees,  &c.,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  defend- 
ant’s acts  the  hedges,  trees,  «&c.,were  greatly  injured,  and 
the  plaintiff’s  cattle  and  live  stock  became  unhealthy  and 
diseased,  and  his  dwelling-house  and  premises  were  less 
comfortable,  and  the  neighbouring  property  w;»s  in- 
jured, &c. 

The  judge,  on  summing  up  at  the  trial,  directed  the 
jury  that  every  man  is  bound  to  use  his  own  property  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
bour ; that  the  law  does  not  regard  trifiiug  inconveniences, 
but  that  everything  must  be  looked  at  from  a reasonable 
point  of  view,  and  that,  therefore,  in  an  action  for  a nuis- 
ance to  property  by  noxious  vapours  arising  on  the  laud 
of  another,  the  injury,  to  be  actionable,  must  be  such  as 
visibly  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  it,  and  that  in  determining  the 
question  the  time,  locality,  and  all  the  circumstances 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  in  answer 
to  questions  put,  found  that  the  value  of  the  j)laintiffs 
property  was  seriously  diminished,  that  the  defendant’s 
business  was  an  ordinary  copper  smelting  business,  and 
was  conducted  in  as  proper  and  good  a manner  as  possible, 
and  in  a proper  place. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  both  the  value  of 
the  property  was  depreciated,  and  the  plaintiffs  personal 
comfort  interfered  with. 

A person  may  carry  on  a lawful  trade,  though  a dis- 
agreeable one,  notwithstanding  it  is  carried  on  so  near  the 
house  of  another  as  to  be  an  annoyance  to  him,  provided 
the  trade  is  so  conducted  that  it  does  not  create  an  absolute 
nuisance  in  law.  But,  if  a nuisance  is  created,  it  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  the  place  where  the  trade  is  carried  on 
is  a fit  and  convenient  place  for  such  a trade,  and  that  in 
the  exercise  of  the  trade  there  is  only  a reasonable  use  by 
the  defendant  of  his  own  property.  The  spot  may  be  very 
convenient  for  the  defendant  and  for  the  public  at  large, 
but  very  inconvenient  to  a particular  individual,  who 
chances  to  occupy  the  adjoining  laud  ; and  proof  of  the 
benefit  to  the  public  of  a particular  trade  in  a particular 


locality  can  be  no  ground  for  depriving  any  person  of  his 
right  in  respect  of  the  particular  injury  he  has  suffered. 

If  a bad  smell  be  complained  of,  though  it  benotabsolutely 
injurious  to  health,  yet  if  it  be  noisome  and  sickening, 
keeping  all  who  inhale  it  in  a state  of  chronic  discomfort, 
it  is  actionable  (brick  burning,  for  instance).  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Bruce  said,  in  a case  in  point,  “ Mere  insalubrity, 
mere  unwholesomeness,  may  be  out  of  the  case,  but  the 
same  may  perhaps  be  jvsserted  of  melted  tallow  and  other 
such  inventions,  less  sweet  than  wholesome.  Smell  may 
be  sickening,  though  not  in  a medical  sense.” 

Smoke,  unaccompanied  by  noise  or  noxious  vapour, 
although  not  injurious  to  health,  may  constitute 
a nuisance.  Lord  Romilly  said,  in  Crump  v.  Lambert, 
‘‘There  is,  I apprehend,  no  distinction  between  any  of  the 
cases,  whether  it  be  smell,  smoke,  noise,  vapour,  or  water, 
or  any  other  gas  or  fluiff  The  owner  of  one  tenement 
cannot  cause  or  permit  to  pass  over  or  flow  into  his  neigh- 
bour’s tenement  any  one  or  more  of  those  things  in  such  a 
way  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  comfort 
of  the  occupier  of  the  neighbouiing  tenement,  or  so  as  to 
injure  his  property.” 

Noise  is  an  actionable  nuisiince.  Ringing  of  church  or 
other  bells  in  excess,  so  as  to  prevent  people  maintaining 
conversation,  is  such.  So  is  the  setting  up  of  a powerful 
brass  band  which  played  twice  a week  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a house. 

As  before  stated,  the  establishment  of  a hospital  may  be 
a nuisance,  and  the  case  of  Tod-Heatley  and  Elliott  and 
Fry  V.  Biiiham,  is  the  latest  on  this  point. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  landlord  and  Messrs. 
Elliott  and  Fry,  photographers,  the  occupiers  of  premises  in 
Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  to  restrain  the  carrying 
on  of  the  Jubilee  Hospital,  at  which  patients  attended 
afflicted  with  various  diseases,  including  diseases  of  the 
throat,  skin,  eye,  rectum,  and  c;ises  of  fistula,  and  other 
repulsive  disorders.  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  complained 
that  the  existence  of  the  hospital  interfered  with  their 
photographic  business,  patients  sometimes  misuikiug  their 
establishment  for  the  hospital. 

The  injunction  was  granted,  but  on  the  complaint  of  the 
landlord,  as  being  a breach  of  the  covenants  of  the  lease, 
which  were  against  noisome,  noxious,  or  offensive  trades  or 
businesses.  The  J udge  held  that  this  hospital  might  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  was 
some  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  regards  respectability.  The  case  is  said  to  be 
under  appeal. 

It  must  be  observed  that  if  the  party  causing  the  nuisance 
has  acquired  a right  to  do  the  acts  complained  of  by  twenty 
years’  possession,  and  has,  during  that  time,  committed 
them  without  interruption,  this  raises  a prescription  in  his 
favour,  and  the  remedy  is  gone. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

The  Bosto.n  Exhibition— Review  of  the  Boston 
CA.MERA  Club’s  Exhibits. 

Resuming  the  review  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club’s  ex- 
hibits, we  come  to  Francis  Blake’s  views  ; one,  an  enlai’ge- 
ment  of  his  well  known  cattle  group,  is  excellent,  also  a 
group  of  sheep  on  a hillside.  A view  of  a railway  train 
going  at  a speed  of  48  miles  an  hour  was  remarkably 
sharp  ; it  was  looking  at  the  train  as  if  approaching  the 
observer. 

Five  instantaneous  marine  views  by  O.  A.  Eames,  em- 
braced in  frames  189  and  191,  attracted  attention  ; they 
were  mostly  of  the  surf  dashing  against  the  high  rocks  at 
Nahant.  Frame  191  was  on  the  floor.  In  frame  190  he 
had  a very  good  view  entitled  “ Caratunk  Falls,  Kenebec 
River,  Maine.”  A study  of  birches  along  the  Charles 
river  was  particularly  good.  All  of  his  work  had  the  merit 
of  being  very  clear,  showing  careful  manipulation.  Henry 
R.  Hallet,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  nut  a member,  showed  a 
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fair  group  of  a “ Euchre  Party  ” by  the  magueeium  flash- 
light. Some  of  the  figures  were  a little  too  close  to  the 
light,  and  apparently  too  much  pyro  was  added  to  the 
developer,  as  the  white  dresses  in  the  negative  must  have 
been  too  dense. 

In  the  two  frames  by  Horace  C.  Dunham,  not  a mem- 
ber, there  was  nothing  of  special  note  except,  perhaps, 
a view  of  the  Minot  House,  Concord,  Mass.,  and  this 
appeared  to  be  a trifle  under-timed.  E.  B.  Bliss  exhibited 
eighteen  by  views  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  in  two  frames. 
The  work,  as  a whole,  was  excellent,  being  very  clear  and 
clean. 

Among  the  pictures  was  one  of  “ Cows  grazing,”  which 
was  of  special  merit. 

Frederick  A.  Pratt  had  five  frames  of  4j  by  views. 
The  best  was  called  “ Doorway  of  Stone  House. Other 
pictures  comprised  studies  and  portraits. 

Some  excellent  Transferrotype  work  by  Edward  S. 
Philbrick  war  shown,  especially  a few  copies  of  photo- 
graphs. He  had  some  fine  apple  tree  studies. 

H.  A.  Latimer  contributed  a great  variety  and  number 
of  pictures,  showing  excellent  work  and  careful  manipula- 
tion. He  took  a diploma  for  best  marine  surf  photographs, 
also  for  the  best  set  of  lantern  slides.  He  had  a number 
of  6^  by  8^  views  in  California,  the  Yosemite  valley,  also 
some  fine  Florida  pictures,  one  entitled  “ Live  Oak  with 
Spanish  Moss,  Dr.  Whitefield’s  Fairy  Land,  Indian  lliver,” 
being  beautifully  done.  There  were  also  views  at 
St.  Augustine,  of  the  new  hotels  and  grounds. 

A frame  of  6i  by  81  miscellaneous  marine  views,  some 
of  which  were  by  the  detective  camera,  were  particularly 
good.  In  portraiture  he  seemed  to  be  equally  successful, 
as  was  shown  in  two  frames,  one  embracing  an  excellent 
group  of  baby  pictures.  There  was  also  a capital  portrait 
of  a pug  dog. 

“ Sunset  Clouds  ” was  very  beautiful.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent bromide  enlargement  from  a negative  of  the  Natural 
Bridge,  Va.,  but  as  the  enlargement  was  not  made  by  him- 
self it  calls  for  no  special  note,  except  that  it  was  much 
darker  and  more  brilliant  than  is  usual. 

In  frame  244,  which  was  on  the  floor,  were  some  good 
interiors  of  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Cal. 

One  frame  exhibited  by  C.  A.  Robbins  contained  a num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  views,  one  of  “ Wood  Interior  at 
Magnolia,  Mass,”  being  the  best.  In  two  or  three  cases 
his  pictures  looked  as  if  the  lens  did  not  cover  the  full 
plate,  there  being  no  picture  at  the  corners  of  the  plate. 
In  general,  his  work  indicated  that  he  had  under- 
developed. 

In  the  two  frames  shown  by  R.  A.  Bullock,  were  several 
very  pretty  5 by  7 camp  scenes  ; he  also  had  some  good 
snow  views. 

David  Mason  Little  had  two  large  splendid  photographs 
of  the  yachts  Puritan  and  Thetis  under  sail ; the  pictures 
were  particularly  spirited,  since  the  boats  were  flying  along 
under  a strong  breeze.  His  “ African  Lotus  ” was  one  of 
the  best  flower  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 

Three  frames  by  Jos.  A.  Frizzell  showed  fairly  good 
work,  printed  on  ready  sensitized  paper.  As  a general 
thing  his  negatives  were  too  hard  or  else  too  thin,  from 
over-exposure. 

Chas.  Storer  had  a frame  of  sixteen  portraits  ; there  was 
nothing  specially  noteworthy  about  them ; if  anything, 
some  of  the  negatives  were  a trifle  under-timed. 

In  frame  283,  which  was  on  the  floor,  were  several  views 
around  Fittsfield,  N.H.,  by  W.  K.  Means.  In  frame  204, 
he  had  a good  interior  (4  by  5)  of  an  old  “ Stairway,”  a 
fair  view  of  “ Soldiers’  Monument,  Augusta,  Maine,” 
and  a peculiar  picture  made  out  of  doors  by  the  electric 
light,  of  a tree  covered  with  damp  snow.  The  marked 
contrasts  in  this  were  very  effective  and  novel. 

Chas.  E.  Davis,  .Jr.,  in  his  four  frames  had  some 
beautiful  landscapes,  mostly  5 b^  8,  6^  by  8J,  and 
8 by  10,  in  size,  embracing  scenery  in  Brookline,  Auburn- 
dale,  and  along  the  Charles  river,  Mass.,  as  well  as 


excellent  views  in  Virginia.  His  work  was  very  creditable 
both  as  regards  its  artistic  merit  and  technical  qualities. 

In  frame  286  were  ten  5 by  8 pictures  of  waterfalls, 
and  a few  othei-s  mounted  upright  side  by  side,  very  close 
together  in  military  order.  The  work  here  was  spoiled  in 
the  rigid  method  of  framing. 

287,  called  “ Hancock,  Md.,”  consisted  of  three  5 by  8 
views  joined  together  in  panorama  fashion  very  neatly. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Andrews,  in  frame  316,  had  a pretty  portrait 
picture  of  a little  girl  with  a candle  in  her  hand  going  to 
bed.  He  received  a diploma  for  the  only  photo-micro- 
scopic work  shown,  consisting  of  a set  of  eight  lantern 
slides  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  human  teeth.  In 
lantern  slides,  Arthur  Plimpton  contributed  a set  of  six  ; 
Mias  A.  L.  Richards  the  same,  among  which  was  a copy 
of  her  ‘‘June  Sunset,”  which  appeared  very  beautiful  on 
the  screen  ; Wm.  G.  Reed,  the  treasurer,  two  set  of  six  ; 
William  S.  Briggs,  three  sets  of  six,  many  of  which  were 
of  excellent  quality  ; Henry  N.  Sweet,  a set  of  six  ; O.  A. 
Eames,  a set  of  six  ; H.  A.  Latimer,  two  sets  of  six,  one 
of  which  was  the  prize  set. 

In  transparencies,  Miss  A.  L.  Richards  and  Edward  S. 
Philbrick  were  the  only  exhibitors  ; the  latter’s  “ View  in 
Newport  Harbour,  Naragansett  Bay,”  was  particularly 
well  done. 

Considering  the  work  of  the  Boston  Club  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  compared  very  favourably  with  that 
shown  last  year,  exhibitors  of  last  year  having,  if  anything, 
improved  in  technical  excellence.  Many  new  exhibitors 
appeared,  showing,  in  the  main,  good  work,  who,  stimulated 
by  the  exhibition  of  this  year,  will  doubtless  do  better 
next  time. 

The  subject  of  the  next  review  will  be  the  exhibits  of 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Societies.  Sulphite. 

Neio  York,  June  2nd,  1888. 


PuoTOGKAPHY  Made  Easy.  A Mauual  for  Beginners. 
By  W.  F.  Stanley.  Tenth  edition  ; price  sixpence. 
{London,  1888  : Published  by  the  Author  at  13,  Railioay 
Approach,  London  Bridge.) 

The  author  has  brought  his  little  handbook  well  up  to 
the  time,  and  it  includes  quite  information  enough  to 
enable  anyone  to  make  a beginning  in  photography. 
Besides  the  negative  process  with  gelatino-bromide  plates, 
and  the  usual  process  of  silver  printing,  we  find  a chapter 
on  enlargements,  notes  on  magic  lantern  slides,  the  blue 
processes,  photo-micrography,  and  a few  pages  of  miscel- 
laneous formulae. 


Electrical  Instrument  Making  for  Amateurs.  By 
S.  R.  Bottone.  Second  edition,  cloth,  180  pp.  Price  3s. 
{London,  1888 : WhittaJcer  <&  Co.,  Paternoster  Square, 
E.C.) 

So  often  does  the  photographic  experimenter  require  to 
make  and  use  electrical  instruments,  that  the  book  before 
us  should  be  a welcome  addition  to  every  photographic 
library.  Moreover,  the  author  possesses  the  excellent 
faculty  of  making  his  meaning  clear. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Bottone’s  book  clear  directions  for 
making — and  this  with  very  few  tools — such  apparatus  as 
rotary  influence  machines,  induction  coils,  thermopiles, 
resistance  circuits,  and  other  staples  of  the  electrical 
laboratory,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance, 
numerous  general  manipulatory  details  applicable  to 
electrical  work  in  general. 


Practical  Education  ; Treating  of  the  Develop- 
ment OF  Memory,  the  Increasing  Quickness  of 
Perception,  and  Training  the  Constructive  Faculty. 
By  Charles  G.  Leland  ; 272  pages.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Here  we  have  a book  which  may  well  set  the  present  day 
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teacher  thiuking,  as  the  practical  education  of  our  author 
is  a very  different  thing  from  the  commercial  education  of 
our  schools. 

To  develop  the  powers  of  observation,  remembrance,  and 
construction  is  the  true  system  of  education,  according 
to  Mr.  Leland  ; in  other  words,  to  awake  that  artistic 
faculty  whicli  exists  in  every  person.  “ Under  artistic,” 
says  our  author,  “ 1 include  all  technical  or  manufacturing 
work,  whatever ; ” rather  a wide  definition,  certainly, 
althouoh,  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  matter,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  draw  an  absolute  line  between  the  con- 
struction of  a poem  or  a painting  on  one  hand,  and  the 
construction  of  a shoe  polishing  brush  on  the  other  hand  ; 
although,  maybe,  some  would  argue  that  the  latter  is  rather 
a means  towards  the  delight  of  bright  boots  than  an  object 
of  delight  in  itself. 

Let  us  not,  however,  misrepresent  Mr.  Leland,  who  only 
recognizes  as  a work  of  art  that  upon  which  the  artist 
has  worked,  and  in  reference  to  this  point  he  says  : — 

Machinery  a generation  ago  promised  to  increase  art  by  mul- 
tiplying cheap  copies,  and  the  result  has  been  that  it  has  almost 
extinguished  everything  original  in  it.  But  the  vast  increase  of 
culture  has  of  late  brought  cheap  duplicates  into  disfavour. 
People  are  beginning  to  learn  the  great  truth  that  no  real  work 
of  art  can  be  made  by  machinery.  That  is  most  artistic  which 
most  shows  the  hand  and  soul  of  a maker.  When  this  principle 
shall  be  firmly  established  as  a canon,  as  it  certainly  will  be, 
there  will  also  be  a demand  for  much  labour  which  is  now  with- 
out employment.  Work  fully  equal  to  the  mosaic  pavements  of 
Homan  villas,  and  all  the  exquisite  ornament  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  could  all  be  designed  and  made  by  women,  children,  and 
a vast  army  of  men  who  by  some  fatality  cannot  succeed  at  more 
prosaic  employments.  That  machinery  can  aid  art  is  true,  for 
every  tool  is  to  a certain  extent  a machine,  but  that  a copy 
made  and  multiplied  entirely  by  machinery  is  artistic  is  false. 
The  vulgar  and  ignorant  call  everything  which  is  beautiful  and 
artificial  “ artistic  ; ” the  educated  know  that  the  term  is  only 
applicable  to  a work  which  shows  the  direct  art  of  a maker  and 
the  action  of  a mind. 

The  author  advocates  the  establishment  of  art  schools  in 
every  industrial  centre,  and,  moreover,  schools,  the  prin- 
ciple function  of  which  shall  be  to  give  opportunities  for 
the  pupils  to  make  manifest  their  ideas,  rather  than  places 
where  they  follow  slavishly  the  dictates  of  one  who  chooses 
to  call  himself  a master.  He  says  : — 

In  an  ordinary  experimental  school  we  first  need  a room. 
The  upper  storey  of  a city  school,  when  not  in  use,  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  should  of  course  be  well  lighted. 
Tables  made  of  two-inch  plank,  placed  on  very  strong,  firm 
trestles,  are  requisite,  particularly  if  wood -carving  and  brass- 
work  are  contemplated.  Such  tables  do  not  rock.  There  must 
be  abundant  shelving  for  many  purposes.  The  pupils  will  every 
one  require  a place  whereon  to  put  half  finished  work.  There 
must  of  course  be  chairs  and  a blackboard.  An  adjacent  small 
store-room  or  large  closet  will  be  a great  convenience.  If  this 
be  wanting,  a large  plain  wooden  cabinet  must  be  provided. 

The  book  contains  a fund  of  information  and  suggestions 
which  should  render  it  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
progress. 

o — 

fiotis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  to 
be  held  next  Wednesday  (the  20th)  evening,  at  25,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  there  will  be  presented  and 
read  the  first  report  of  the  Thunderstorm  Committee, 
on  the  Photographs  of  Lightning  Flashes,  drawn  up 
by  the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby. 

One  excellent  rule  is  observed  by  the  Meteorological 
Society  : that  of  arranging  that  all  papers  shall  be  in  type 
before  the  meeting,  and  that  any  Fellow  wishing  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  can  obtain  a copy  on  application  to 
the  assistant  secretary. 


The  indifl'erence  shown  by  the  authorities  towards  the 
National  Portrait  Collection  is  not  very  encouraging  to 
those  who,  having  valuable  pictures  of  bygone  celebrities 
in  their  possession,  may  be  disposed  to  present  them  to  the 
nation.  The  history  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
one  succession  of  snubs.  First  stowed  away  in  a 
room  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  it  at  length 
gravitated  to  the  centre  of  sweetness  and  light  at  South 
Kensington,  and  was  graciously  accorded  a shed  adjoining 
which  the  refreshment  contractors  were  allowed  to  place 
their  kitchen.  In  due  time  the  usual  result  followed  : the 
kitchen  chimney  caught  fire,  and  this  unique  collection  of 
pictures,  impossible  to  be  replaced,  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction. The  pictures  were  then  relegated  to  something 
like  their  original  obscurity  at  Bethnal  Green,  but  only  for 
a term.  This  term  has  now  expired,  and  it  is  gravely  pro- 
posed to  move  them  back  to  the  wooden  shed  at  South 
Kensington.  Bethnal  Green  is  not  the  most  suitable 
place  for  the  gallery,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  here 
attracts  little  notice — a lady  student  and  a policeman 
being  the  sole  occupants  when  we  visited  the  place  a little 
time  ago — but  it  is  at  least  safe.  Suggestions  have  before 
now  been  made  for  a national  collection  of  photographic 
portraits  in  some  enduring  i>rocess,  so  that  posterity  may 
have  the  advantage,  denied  to  us,  of  knowing  how  historical 
personages  absolutely  looked  ; but  this  is  hopeless,  judging 
by  the  attitude  of  the  custodians  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

The  suggestion  made  last  week  by  our  New  York  corre- 
spondent as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  the  number  of 
pictures,  of  a certain  size,  sent  in  by  each  exhibitor  to  the 
next  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphi,  New  York,  and  Boston 
Photographic  Societies,  is  one  that  might  be  considered  by 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Each  year, 
for  six  years  back,  with  the  exception  of  1884  and  1886, 
when  there  wais  a singular  falling  off,  the  number  of  pic- 
tures sent  in  has  increased.  Last  year  the  photographs 
numbered  1,784,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  300  over  the 
number  hung  in  1886.  If  this  ratio  be  maintained,  it  is 
clear  that  sooner  or  later  the  walls  of  the  Gallery  will  be 
covered,  and  the  ceiling  alone  will  remain  available.  Of 
course  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  is  bound  to  look  at  any 
of  the  pictures  save  those  on  a comfortable  level  with  the 
eye,  but  the  temptation  to  see  what  the  others  are  like  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 


The  rule  of  any  exhibition  should  be  that  what  is  worth 
accepting  is  worth  hanging  in  such  a position  as  it  can  be 
fairly  seen.  It  is  only  daring  innovators,  like  Mr.Whistler, 
who  have  the  courage  to  do  this,  and  the  result  of  his 
experiment  at  Suffolk  Street  last  year  has  been  to  oust  him 
from  the  Presidentship  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
this  year.  The  kindly  spirit  of  judges  and  hanging  com- 
mittee is  natural  enough,  but  while  it  favours  the  ex- 
hibitors, it  entails  much  misery  upon  the  visitors.  We  do 
not  know  why  the  latter  should  not  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  former.  So  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  this 
kindly  spirit  in  some  cases  is  distinctly  abused.  We  have 
heard  of  instances  where  it  Kts  been  turned  to  advertising 
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purposes.  For  example,  Mr.  A.  aeuds  iu  a picture  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gallery.  It  is  without  a particle  of  interest, 
but  it  may  satisfy  manipulative  conditions,  and  so  it  is 
admitted,  the  authorities  compounding  with  their  con- 
sciences by  skying  it.  This  is  of  not  the  least  consequence 
to  the  photographer,  who  boldly  advertises  on  his 
show-case,  “ Exhibitor  at  the  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition,”  carefully  omitting  to  state,  of  course,  that 
his  contribution  was  so  hung  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
een. 


Surely  this  is  not  the  end  to  which  a photographic  ex- 
hibition ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  art  and  progress 
should  be  turned.  The  photographer  who  uses  it  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  in  the  way  described  is  not  worse  than 
the  man  who  parades  his  medals  in  his  trade  circular  or 
shop  window,  and  we  do  not  so  much  blame  those  who 
make  the  exhibition  a trade  tool,  as  the  rules,  or  rather 
absence  of  rules,  which  allow  them  to  do  so.  In  the  early 
days  a little  laxity  in  this  respect  might  be  admissible  ; 
but  now  that  photography  claims,  and  on  its  own  merits 
is  entitled  to,  a higher  position  from  an  art  point  of  view,  a 
severer  code  of  ethics  is  necessary,  and  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  this  code  should  be  in  the  regulations  for 
the  exhibition  of  pictures.  As  a step  towards  this,  the 
abolition  of  the  medal  system  this  year  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  may  be  welcomed. 


The  Photographic  TimeSj^o  long  published  in  New  York, 
has,  we  presume,  come  to  an  end,  as  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  it  for  a good  many  weeks.  A new  publication  under 
the  same  name  has  now  very  opportunely  been  established 
in  Liverpool. 

H.  H.  Turner  and  A.  A.  Common,  editors  of  the  Ob- 
servatory, have  raised  a serious  question  in  connection  with 
the  Astronomical  Congress  which  met  last  year  in  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a photographic  chart  of  the 
heavens.  Resolutions  practically  approving  the  idea 
were  passed,  as  also  was  one  in  which  it  was  decided  to 
take  “ a second  series  of  plates  down  to  the  11th  magni- 
tude, in  order  to  ensure  greater  precision  in  the  micrometic 
measurement  of  the  reference  stars,  and  render  possible 
the  construction  of  a catalogue.  Since  the  holding  of  the 
congress  the  “ Bureau  du  Comite  international  permanent 
pour  I’execution  photographique  de  la  carte  du  ciel,”  has 
published  a paper  by  Dr.  Gill  containing,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  Observatory,  “ the  astounding  proposition  of 
catalogueing  no  less  than  2,0C0,000  stars  ; that  is  to  say. 
Dr.  Gill  gravely  and  seriously  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a central  bureau  consisting  of  chief,  assistant  secretaries, 
and  a staff  of  measurers  and  computers  to  take  the  photo- 
graphs, and  measure  them  and  make  a catalogue,  the 
work  to  go  on  for  twenty-five  years  at  a cost  of  25O,0oO 
francs,  or  .£10,000  per  annum,  or  for  fifty  years  at  150,000 
francs.” 


This  proposition  the  editors  denounce  strongly,  not  only 
because  of  its  expense  and  probable  uselessness,  but  because 
it  is  an  attempt  to  tack  on  to  the  work  decided  upon  by 


the  Congress,  a gigantic  task  which  the  Congress  did  not 
contemplate  and  did  not  sanction.  If  such  a catalogue  is 
necessary,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Gill,  “ a new  Congress  might 
discuss  it,  but  the  one  which  met  in  1887  is  not  ia  any 
way  committed  to  such  a scheme.”  This  protest  appeared 
in  the  May  number,  and  in  this  month’s  issue  Admiral 
Mouchez  and  Mr.  Knobel  reply  ; the  purport  of  their 
answei's  being  that  the  matter  is  not  a new  one  introduced 
by  Dr.  Gill,  but  that  it  was  discussed  at  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Knobel  contending  that  the  word  “catalogue” 
in  the  resolution  quoted  above  “ means  a catalogue  of  all 
stars  to  the  11th  magnitude — probably  some  two  millions.” 
The  editors  are,  however,  not  convinced.  They  maintain 
that  although  mention  of  a catalogue  was  made,  this  term 
cannot  be  supposed  to  sanction  a catalogue  of  2,000,000 
stars  without  further  specification,  and  they  goon  to  point 
out  that  “ stellar  photography  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
it  is  suicidal  to  attempt  anything  which  will  commit  us 
to  a course  of  action  extending  over  more  than  a very  few 
years.”  On  the  merits  of  the  question  we  do  not  offer  an 
opinion,  but  it  may  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  were  so  loosely  conducted  that  so 
serious  a difference  in  regard  to  what  was  and  what  was 
not  decided  upon  has  ari.sen  ? 


Incidentally  Admiral  Mouchez  refers,  in  his  letter,  to 
the  cost  of  stellar  photography.  He  says  that  astronomers, 
after  a long  experience,  estimate  that  the  observation  and 
calculation  of  a star  come  to  about  10  francs,  and  for  the 
Paris  Observatory  this  estimate  is  rather  low.  The 
2,000,000  stars  will  therefore  cost  20  million  francs. 

Composite  portraits  of  the  insane  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  W.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  who  claims  to  be  the  first 
who  has  applied  the  idea  in  this  direction.  Two  “ compo- 
sites ” appear  in  the  New  York  Science  for  last  month,  one 
being  made  from  eight  patients  suffering  from  melancholia, 
and  the  other  from  the  same  number  suffering  from  paresis. 
Dr.  Noyes  is  of  opinion  that  mental  diseases  offer  an 
excellent  field  for  the  study  of  types,  and  thinks  that 
further  work  iu  this  line  may  give  a more  just  conception 
of  the  typical  expression  in  the  different  forms  of  mental 
diseases  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  from  portraits  of 
individual  cases. 


REPRODUCTIONS  BY  THE  GELATINE  PROCESS, 

BY  C.  BRAXQWIN  BARNES.  - 

Though,  now  and  again,  at  varied  intervals,  we  hear  an 
outcry  about  the  lack  of  “sparkle”  in  gelatine  nega-- 
tives  as  compared  with  those  by  the  old  wet  collodion 
process,  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  for  general 
portraiture  and  landscape  work  the  dry  plate  gives  equally 
good  results  to  the  wet ; but  when  reproductions  or  copies, 
especially  of  black  and  white  subjects,  are  required,  there 
are  many  photographers  who  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
in  favour  of  the  old  process.  For  ordinary  copies — that  is, 
copies  of  photographs  or  paintings — the  gelatine  plate  in 
my  opinion  stands  ahead  of  the  collodion  ; but  as  regards 
reproductions  of  architectural  plans  or  designs,  I nave, 
until  recently,  given  collodion  the  preference.  After 
considerable  experiment  I have,  however,  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  equally  good  results  may  be  obtained 
with  gelatine,  and  write  this  article  to  the  end  that  others 
as  well  as  myself  may  profit  thereby.  In  an  ordinary 
photographic  business,  plans  are  not  required  to  be  copied 
very  often,  and  it  is  hardly  politic  to  keep  a silver  bath 
by  one  for  the  sake  of  making  such  copies  when  ordered, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  using  such  a bath  in  a 
dark  room  where  development  of  dry  plates  with  pyro 
and  ammonia  is  carried  on. 

I find  that  an  aplanatic  lens  gives,  as  a rule,  the  best 
results  in  copies  of  this  kind,  it  being  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  a perfectly  true  reproduction  of  lines  with  any 
other,  and  would  advise  the  use  of  a T square  to  ensure 
exactness  in  the  position  of  the  camera,  and  the  plan  to 
be  copied,  which  copy  is  mostly  required  to  be  done  to 
scale,  liapidity  of  exposure  being  of  no  consequence,  it 
will  be  found  that  a slow  plate  gives  a much  better  result 
than  a quick  one,  added  to  which  the  expo.sure  can  be 
more  accurately  calculated,  and  accuracy  of  calculation 
is  in  this  case  a sine  qua  non,  an  under-exposed  plate 
giving  a poor  negative,  which  no  amount  of  intensification 
will  transform  into  a good  one,  and  over-exposure  having 
a strong  tendency  to  veil  or  partially  obliterate  the  fine 
lines  of  the  plan. 

The  light  should  be  obtained  from  such  an  angle  that 
no  reflections  are  thrown  into  the  lens,  taking  care  that  an 
even  illumination  is  thrown  all  over  the  picture.  I do  not 
recommend  direct  sunlight  to  be  used,  though  I have  seen 
good  results  so  obtained.  The  developer  should  be  strong 
in  pyro  and  bromide,  and  weak  in  ammonia,  and  the  nega- 
tive should  be  allowed  to  take  its  time  in  coming  out.  I 
usually  make  a special  developer  for  this  class  of  subject, 
allowing  the  plate  to  soak  for  four  or  five  minutes  in  the 
pyro  and  bromide,  and  then  adding  one  or  two  drops  of 
weak  ammonia  to  start  development ; if  the  image  comes 
up  too  quickly  for  my  liking  I add  more  bromide,  but  am 
always  particularly  sparing  of  the  ammonia.  The  plate 
should  take  fully  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  develop,  and  the 
result  will  be  in  nearly  every  instance  a negative  capable 
of  yiehliug  a good  print,  with  dark  lines  on  a white  ground. 
Should  the  negative  be  required  for  photo-lithographic 
purposes,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  intensify 
it,  and  for  this  I would  certainly  recommend  the  use  of 
mercury,  either  the  ordinary  bichloride  of  mercury  (satu- 
rated solution)  followed  by  ammonia  or  Etlwards’s 
intensifier.  If  the  former  is  used,  caie  must  be  taken 
that  the  mercury  solution  is  perfectly  clear,  as  any 
white  sediment  has  a tendency  to  settle  on  the  film  and 
spoil  the  crisp  sharpness  of  some  of  the  lines,  especially  of 
the  finer  ones,  some  of  which  will  necessarily,  in  a reduc- 
tion, be  very  fine  indeed.  The  cliche  should  be  allowed  to 
become  perfectly  white  in  this,  ten  minutes'  immersion  not 
being  too  long,  and  should  be  thoroughly  and  completely 
washed  before  immersion  in  the  solution  of  ammonia,  in 
which  another  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour  will  do 
no  harm.  By  this  method  I have  obtained  negatives  in 
which  the  lines  were  almost  clear  glass,  and  the  remaining 
portion  perfectly  opaque. 

Prints  from  a negative  of  this  class  can  be  made  on 
salted  paper,  and  have  every  appearance  of  lithographs  or 
drawings. 

In  cases  where  there  is  much  blue  colour  in  the  plan  or 
design,  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  use  isochromatic 
plates  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  For  copying  oil 
paintinM  or  water-colour  drawings,  these  plates  should 
always  be  used,  the  results  being  far  preferable  to  those 
obtained  with  the  ordinary  make. 


of  an  object,  other  objects  more  or  less  distant  from  the  object 
focussed  on  are  indistinct  in  outline,  or,  as  usually  expressed, 
deficient  in  sharpness  and  definition.  This  is  due  to  the 
disc  of  confusion  which  exists  in  all  such  cases  being  greater 
than  is  undiscernible  by  ordinary  vision  or  inspection.  If,  with 

1 


Dallmeyer,  we  take  the  of  an  inch  blurring  (for  that  is 

what  the  confusion  disc  in  reality  is)  as  sufficiently  small,  our 
tables  will  of  course  be  far  dififerent  from  those  based  upon  a less 
error,  as,  for  instance,  on  only  0‘1  mm.  (the  tenth  of  a milli- 
metre, equal  to  the  of  an  inch)  as  considered  necessary 


by  Eder. 
That  the 


1" 

100' 


250 


is  easily  discernible  and  would  be  too  great  an 


amount  of  blurring  for  fine  work,  does  not  admit  of  question. 
For  detective  exposures,  where  the  element  of  sharpness  is  by 
no  means  such  an  essential  factor,  it  is  undoubtedly  adequate, 
and  in  general  is  the  usual  basis  of  calculation. 

The  laws  governing  the  formation  and  magnitude  of  such  disc 
—the  laws  by  which  the  greater  and  less  distances  of  objects 
from  that  in  absolute  focus  may  be  determined,  and  yet  have 
them  in  apparently  equal  focus  (this  difiference  between  the 
greater  and  le.ss  distances  being  known  as  the  depth  of  focus  of 
a lens) — the  laws  applicable  to  it  with  lenses  of  differing  foci 
and  corresponding  opening,  and  again  with  lenses  of  differing 
foci  and  varying  aperture,  or  again,  as  affected  by  simple  altera- 
tion of  aperture,  accompanied  by  equations  and  formula  for 
solution — will  make  a subject  having  quite  an  appropriate  name 
easily  understood,  but  especially  so  when  by  the  aid  of  diagrams 
its  elucidation  is  assisted. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  disc  of  confusion  it  is  to  be 
noticed  first  of  all  that  it  is  not  a simple  disc,  but  of  a compound 
nature,  being  composed  of  an  anterior  and  a posterior  disc 
united  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  object  focus.sed  upon.  When 
these  are  of  unequal  magnitude,  we  have  in  addition  that  which 
is  known  as  the  circle  of  confusion.  If,  e.y.,  two  coins  of  unequal 
size  are  centrally  superimposed  the  one  upon  the  other,  the 
marginal  difference  between  the  two  is  the  analogue  of  the 
circle  of  confusion. 

In  the  subjoined  diagram  let  F = focus  of  lens, /the  focus  of 
a near  object,  and  f (not  lettered  on  diagram)  the  difference 
between  the  two,  i.e.,  / — F.  Being  drawn  to  scale,  if  diameter 
of  lens  is  regarded  as  two  inches,  F will  equal  two  inches,  / four 
inches,  and  f (equals/  — F)  two  inches.  Furthermore  a a 
equals  one  inch,  and  j)  p two  inches.* 

If  now  an  object  in  the  far  distance  was  focuesed  on,  the  focus 
would  be  at  F (or  at  least  virtually  so),  and  the  ground  glass  of 
the  camera  be  there  situate.  A nearer  object,  however  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  that  " as  an  object  approaches  a lens  its 
image  recedes  from  it  ”),*  would  on  a given  proximity  to  camera 


ON 


THE  DISC  OF  CONFUSION  AS  PRESENT  IN 
PHOTOGRAI’HIC  OBJECTIVES. 


BY  J.  J.  HIOQINS,  X.M.,  M.D.* 

When  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  is  adjusted  to  the  focus 

• From  the  Philadelphia  Photvyrapher, 


• The  hea>-y  full  lines  indicate  the  rays  coming  (from  a distance)  to  a 
focus  at  F the  focal  point  of  lens,  and  then  continu^  as  a lighter  full  line 
for  illustration  of  posterior  disc.  The  dash  lines  and  liuemarkedaa  are 
for  illustration  of  anterior  disc.  The  double  shaded  unlettered  line  is  for 
subsequent  consideration. 

+ For  obtaining  the  diftance  of  image  ( — 1~^)  on  ground  glass  from 
lens  (centre),  the  distance  of  object  ( — ©~^)  being  given,  divide  the 
distance  of  object,  by  the  distance  of  object  less  the  focus  divided  by  the 
focus — 

^ - P 

F 

Or  again— 

V -s  — ^ P 

--e^-  F 

To  find  distance  of  object,  the  distance  of  image  (ground  glass)  from  lens 
(centre)  being  given : divide  the  square  of  the  focus  by  the  distance  of 
ground  glass  from  the  lens  less  the  focus,  and  to  the  quotient  add  the  focus. 


-©->  - 


f-P 


-f  P 


Or 


Or  again— 


-©^  = 


_ X F 


- P 


-e->  = 9^^ 
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have  its  focus  at  /,  and  the  disc  of  confusion  caused  by  such 
nearer  object  to  exist  on  the  ground  glass  placed  at  F,  and  repre- 

Biayram  1. 


sented  in  diagram  by  a a,  is  termed  the  proximal  or  anterior 
disc  of  confusion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  glass  of  camera  was  focussed 
on  a nearer  object,  as  e g.,  on  one  whose  image  would  be  at 
then  the  far  distance  would  produce  the  confusion  disc  p p,  and 
this  is  known  as  the  distal  or  posterior  disc  of  confusion.  Unlike 
the  anterior  confusion  disc,  it  is  determined  by  the  rays  from  an 
object  [full  lines  in  diagram)  coming  to  a focus  at  a point  nearer 
the  lens  “ F,”  and  then  crossing  and  being  continued  unto  the 
ground  glass  set  at  a greater  length  of  focus  for  a nearer 
object.  As  with  the  anterior  disc  its  magnitude  is  dependent 
upon  the  opening  or  aperture  of  lens  and  the  difference  between 
the  respective  foci  of  the  objects  ; the  influence,  however,  of 
aperture  and  /'  being  far  difierent  in  the  case  of  the  one  as  com- 
pared with  the  other.  As  seen,  it  is  larger  than  the  anterior 
disc,  and  therefore  when  there  is  no  special  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  evidently  preferable  to  focus  on  the  distance. 

Circle  of  Confusion. 

The  circle  of  confusion  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
discs.  If,  as  should  be,  the  ground  glass  is  at  such  intermediate 
point  that  the  posterior  dise  is  equal,  and  only  equal  to  the 
anterior  disc  as  shown  by  double  shaded  line,  then  no  circle  of 
confusion  exists.  And  although  subsequently  more  special 
attention  will  be  directed  thereto,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
inequality  of  its  location  between  the  foci  (i''and/)  of  the  two 
objects. 

The  posterior  confusion  disc  seen  at  “/”  (Diagram  2)  is  that 
caused  by  a far  distant  object,  the  focus  of  which  is  at  “ F,"  to 


Diagram  2. 


be  formed  upon  the  ground  glass  of  camera  set  to  the  focus  of  a 
nearer  object  at  “/•”  In  the  diagram,  F represents  the  focus  of 
lens  = two  inches,  and  the  focus  of  nearer  object  = six 
inches.  The  difference  between  the  two  {f—F)  equals  four 
inches,  and  is  known  as  /'.  It  is  apparent  on  inspection  of 
diagram  that  with  full  opening  of  lens*  the  posterior  confusion 
disc  ^ is  equal  to  its  distance  [that  of  the  ground  glass)  from  F 
— i.e.,  is  equal  to  “/ ' ” ; and  that  the  same  is  true  of  each  or 

• The  tem  full  opening  of  lens  is  used  in  these  pages  as  expressive  of  a 
lens  with  diameter  equal  to  radius  of  focus,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  term  as  used  when  speaking  of  lenses  mounted  for  use. 


any  distance — c.g.,  whether  of  four  inches,  three,  two,  or  one 
inch,  or  other  focus.  And  this  law  holds  good  for  all  lenses, 
whether  of  shjrter  or  longer  focus.  We  have  then  the  posterior 
confusion  disc  with  all  lenses  irrespective  of  focus  equal  on  full 
opening  to  its  distance  from  “ F ” or  otherwise  expressed  to  *•/ ' ” 
and  that  its  size  increases  and  decreases  pro  rata  with  such 
distance.* 

The  mathematical  demonstration  (as  diagrams  are  mainly  only 
illustrative)  is  based  upon  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  0 F O 
and  p F p.  For  from  such  similarity  we  have — 

LF  ■.  Ff  : : 00  pp. 

But  LF=F,  Tf=f',  00=  full  opening  of  lens  0,  and  p p equals 
the  posterior  disc,  and  the  proportion  becomes  by  substitution 
F : f'  : ; 0 : posterior  disc.  Whence  the  equation : the 

oy.f' 

posterior  disc  = — reduced  by  cancellation,  as  0 and  F 


are  always  like  quantities,  to  the  posterior  disc  =/'■  Q.  E.  D. 

By  reduction  of  aperture  as  indicated  by  dash  lines  (diagram  3) 
it  is  evident  that  the  posterior  confusion  disc  is  reduced  in  size. 
This  reduction  of  aperture  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  exists  in  all 
lenses  as  sent  out  by  their  makers,  the  peripheral  portions  of 
lenses  being  not  only  useless  but  harmful  to  their  performance, 
and  consequently  ablated.  Again,  that  the  ratio  of  such  re- 
duction is  pro  rata  with  that  of  the  aperture,  as  seen  at  a,  b,  e, 


and  d. 


The  reduction  represented  in  diagram  is  one-half 


Diagram  3. 


and  the  perpendicular  shaded  lines  p p show  the  posterior  con- 
fusion disc  at  any  and  all  points  to  be  between  dash  lines  of 
exactly  half  the  size  of  those  present  between  full  lines.  If  the 


reduction  of  opening  was  one-quarter 


F 

T’ 


then  the  corres- 


ponding posterior  confusion  discs  would  be  of  only  one-quarter 
the  size,  and  so  on.  If  now,  we  divide  the  posterior  confusion 
disc  as  existing  at  any  given  distance  from  F on  full  opening  of 
lens,  by  the  denominator  of  the  intensity  ratio  as  expressed  by 


F f' 

— , “ « ” representing  the  numeral — equals  „ , or  multiply 

n “ n 

it  by  the  lineal  diameter  of  the  aperture  divided  by  F, — equals 


F 


we  have  its  magnitude  at  said  given  distance  with  or 


on  such  reduction  of  aperture. 


Formula. 

Size  of  posterior  confusion  disc  for 
a given  distance  from  F on  re- 
duced aperture. 

To  obtain  the  distance  of  screen  from  F (/'  ) for  any  given 
magnitude  of  the  posterior  confusion  disc  on  reduced  aperture, 
multiply  the  given  magnitude  by  “ n.” 

• Consequently  the  larger  the  lens  with  equal,  the  less  in  propor- 
tion is  its  size. 

F 

+ To  obtain  the  lineal  size  of  stop,  the  intensity  ratio being  given, 

“ « ” 

divide  the  greater  number  (giving  to  F its  value)  by  the  lesser,  and  place 
accordingly  over  or  under  “ unity.”  To  obtain  the  intensity  ratio  of  stop 
, the  lineal  size  being  given,  divide  the  focus  by  lineal  diameter  of 

“ n ” 
stop. 
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Formula, 

DisUnce  from  of  posterior  I the  required  disc 

confusion  disc  for  any  given  mag-  > = x“«” 

nitude  on  reduced  aperture,  J 

To  obtain  the  distance  from  P{f)  at  which  a posterior  con- 
fusion disc  would  on  full  opening  be  equal  to  (and  only  so)  a 
given  one  existing  with  reduction  of  aperture,  divide  the  f ' of 
reduced  aperture  by  “ n.” 

Again,  to  obtain  the  distance  of  screen  from  i*  (/)  at  which 
the  posterior  confusion  disc  would  on  reduction  of  aperture  be 
equal  to  (and  only  so]  a given  one  existing  with  full  opening, 
multiply  the/ ' of  full  opening  by  '* 

If  “/”  is  desired,  add  F to  the  answer  of  either  formnla. 

( To  he  continued. 


rHOTO-LITHOQRAPHIC  TRANSFERS. 

BY  W.  T.  WILKINSON.* 

The  first  method  is  what  may  be  called  the  original  method, 
which  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  wet  collodion,  and  which,  for  the 
puri>08e  of  identification,  may  be  called  '•  Osborn’s  process.” 
The  prints  which  are  passed  round  are  from  negatives  in  line 
upon  paper  coated  with — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  3 flake)  ...  3 ounces 

Water  ...  ...  ...  20  „ 

Let  the  gelatine  soak  until  soft,  then  melt,  and  add  (stirring  all 
the  time)  one  dram  of  a ten-grain  solution  of  chrome  alum  ; 
strain  through  muslin  into  a clean  dish  standing  in  a larger  dish 
containing  hot  water.  Upon  this  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  good 
stout  writing  paper  (wove,  not  laid)  is  floated,  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry,  and,  when  dry,  again  floated,  this  time  hanging  up  to  dry  by 
the  opposite  corners,  so  as  to  equalize  the  coating  of  gelatine. 
This  paper,  when  dry,  will  keep  any  length  of  time  ; in  fact, 
the  older  it  is  the  better.  For  use,  this  paper  is  immersed  in 
a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  one  ounce  ; water,  twenty 
ounces,  for  three  minutes,  then  laid  face  down,  upon  a sheet  of 
clean  gla.->s,  and  gently  squeezed,  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  solu- 
tion, then  removed  from  glass  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  dark 
room.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  exposed  to  light  under  a suitable 
line  negative  for  about  five  minutes  in  sunlight,  or,  if  in  the 
shade,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  ; the  imege  is  visible  during 
printing,  but  should  not  be  examined  too  often,  else  the  paper 
may  cockle  and  the  light  get  at  it,  so  that  time  exposures 
are  the  best.  The  next  operation  is  to  convert  the  photo- 
graphic prints  into  an  ink  transfer,  which  is  done  by  first 
of  all  immersing  the  print  in  clean  cold  water  until  the 
gelatine  protected  from  the  light  by  the  opaque  portion  of  the 
negative  has  absorbed  sufficient  water  to  resist  the  greasy  ink. 
Whilst  the  print  is  soaking  I will  take  a little  of  Winstone’s 
photo-lithographic  transfer  ink  and  thin  it  with  a little  turpen- 
tine so  as  to  bring  it  to  working  consistency,  mixing  the  two.with 
a palette  knife  ; a glue  roller  is  now  coated  witk  this  thin  ink, 
and  the  soaked  gelatine  print,  having  been  removed  from  the 
water,  is  l.aid  upon  a slab  of  plate  glass,  one  end  of  the  print 
being  folded  underneath  the  glass  so  as  to  hold  it  during  the 
rolling  up  ; the  superfluous  water  is  now  removed  either  with 
blotting-paper  or  a soft  cloth,  showing  the  image  in  slight  relief. 
The  glue  roller  charged  with  the  thin  ink  is  now  passed  over 
the  print,  and,  the  action  being  continued,  the  black  smudge  of 
the  first  rolling  gradually  rolls  away,  leaving,  as  you  now  see, 
the  image  in  black  ink  on  a white  ground.  Now,  in  order  to 
ensure  all  the  white  being  clean,  and  save  trouble  after  transfer 
to  the  stone,  dip  a pledget  of  cotton  wool  into  water  and  rub 
the  transfer  gently  all  over.  This  transfer  is  upon  wove  paper, 
the  next  one  is  upon  a laid  paper,  and,  as  you  see,  breaks  up 
under  the  rolling.  The  transfer  being  developed  it  is  hung  up 
to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  transfer  to  stone. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  Husnik,  whose  paper,  as  sold 
by  Messrs.  Winstone  and  Son,  of  100,  Shoe  Lane,  is  now  to  be  used. 
This  paper,  coated  first  with  a film  of  gelatine  and  then  albumen, 
is  sensitised  by  immersion  in  a bath  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  16  ounces 

Methylated  spirits  of  wine  ...  ...  ...  4 „ 

To  this  solution  is  added  liquor  ammonia  until  of  a light  yellow 
colour  instead  of  orange  red.  The  paper  must  only  be  drawn 
through  this  solution  slowly,  not  left  in  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  then  dried  in  a hot  chamber  as  quickly  as  possible.  When 

• Communicatioii  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  A^aociation. 


dry,  expose  in  the  sun  about  three  minutes,  then,  whilst  dry, 
roll  up  with  the  glue  roller  charged  with  Winstone’s  photo- 
lithographic transfer  ink  thinned  with  turpentine,  taking  care 
to  only  get  a very  thin  coating  of  ink  ; in  fact,  the  beat 
guide  is  that  the  image  must  be  visible  under  the  ink.  The 
ink  print  is  now  immersed  in  clean  water,  and,  after  soak- 
ing a short  time,  is  removed  and  laid  upon  a glass  slab, 
and,  as  you  now  see,  a gentle  rubbing  with  a pledget  of 
wet  cotton  wool  removes  the  ink  from  the  whites, 
leaving  it  only  upon  the  line.s.  The  subsequent  operations  of 
transferring  to  stone  are  the  same  with  the  transfers  prepared  by 
both  methods  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  you.  The  ink 
transfers  are  first  of  all  placed  in  a damping  book  (which  is  made 
by  saturating  alternate  sheets  of  blotting  or  brown  paper)  until 
they  are  quite  soft  and  limp,  and,  as  this  takes  a little  time,  two 
transfers  were  placed  in  this  book  earlier  in  the  evening  by  Mr. 
Ijesty,  who,  being  a practical  lithographer,  I am  very  pleased  to 
hand  over  to  him  the  task  of  transferring  to  st  me,  which  he  will 
now  do,  using  a press  which  has  been  kindly  sent  here  by  Messrs. 
Winstone,  the  other  necessary  materials  being  suppli^  by  our 
Hon.  Secretary. 


Applications  for  Ijetters  Patent. 

8146.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holbom,  Middlesex, 
for  “ New  or  improved  support  for  photographic  apparatus, 
which  permits  the  camera  to  be  connected  with  tricyles  and 
bicycles,  and  by  means  of  which  the  latter  form  the  stand  of 
the  apparatus.” — {Jean  Belton,  France.) — June  4th,  1888. 

8242  Reginald  Polk  Stuart,  Sandy  Mount  House,  Wobum 
Sands,  Bedfordshire,  for  “ The  improvement  of  dark  slides 
for  dry  plates  for  photography.” — June  6th,  1888. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

8643  of  1884.  Edwards,  B.  J. — “Coating  photographic  plates.” 
Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  Duty. 

4144  of  1884.  Anderson,  W.  B. — “Colouring  photographic 
prints.” 

Specifications  Published. 

10,844.  John  Kennerell,  of  Nos.  8 and  9,  High  Street,  Wis- 
bech Saint  Peters  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge, 
Photographic  Artist,  for  “ Photographic  camera  clip.” — Dated 
August  8th,  1887. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  a photographic  camera  clip,  to 
be  made  of  wood,  which  is  to  secure  tightness  and  portabUity, 
consistant  with  utility,  and  capability  of  spanning,  and  being 
clamped  to  any  object,  and  capable  of  supporting  the  smailestor 
largest  photographic  camera  made. 

It  will  grip  anything  from  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  nine 
inches  in  thickness  inclusive,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  as 
rigid  as  the  structure  it  is  clamped  to. 

The  said  clip  can  be  made  of  any  kind  of  wood,  but  preference 
is  given  to  birch  wood. 

The  size  of  the  spanning  frame  can  be  made  unlimited,  but  I 
prefer  to  adopt  two  sizes,  as  being  more  suitable  for  the  object 
of  my  invention,  the  larger  size  to  s(>an  from  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  to  nine  inches  inclusive,  the  smaller  size  to  span  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  to  five  inches  inclusive. 

The  spanning  frames  have  ends  suitably  dovetailed,  and  arc 
made  of  a convenient  depth  for  the  purpose  before  described. 

In  combination  with  the  spanning  frame  and  ends  1 have 
suitably  threaded  and  fitted  two  screws,  one  called  a hand  screw, 
the  other  a sliding  or  adjustable  screw. 

The  said  screws  are  preferably  made  of  beech  wood. 

The  hand  screw  has  a plate  suitably  fitted  so  as  to  work  on 
its  own  axis,  and  the  sliding  screw  has  a fixed  plate  which  is 
adjustable  to  any  object  by  a screw  nut. 

Both  screws  being  adjustable  enables  the  operator  to  maintain 
the  centre  of  gravity  throughout  the  clip  and  camera,  no  matter 
what  thickness  (within  its  spanning  power)  the  clip  may  be 
clamped  to. 

In  combination  with  a spanning  frame  and  clamping  screws, 
I adopt  a stem  similar  to  a dumb  bell  in  shape,  the  same  being 
finger-jointed  or  the  like,  the  joints  working  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  from  east  to  west,  the  other  from  north  to  south, 
and  both  are  clamped  with  small  bolts  and  fly  nuts. 

When  both  joints  are  unscrewed  it  gives  the  movement  of  a 
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universal  joint,  and  so  enables  the  operator  to  level  or  point  and 
fix  bis  camera  to  any  given  point,  either  high  or  low. 

The  said  jointed  stem  is  dovetailed  on  and  into  the  spanning 
frame,  and  fixed  with  a stop. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  is  a camera  table  of  suitable 
size  dovetailed,  and  also  fixed  with  a stop. 

The  camera  table  has  a camera  screw  countersunk  and  made 
thin  enough  to  pass  through  the  ordinary  female  screw  of  the 
camera,  and  clamped  thereto  by  a fly  nut. 

And  in  order  that  my  invention  may  be  thoroughly  understood, 
I now  proceed  to  describe  the  accompanying  drawings  thereof, 
reference  being  had  to  letters  and  hgures  marked  thereon. 

Figure  I represents  the  front  elevation  of  the  apparatus,  with 
the  top  piece  of  the  clip  marked  A,  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  clip 
marked  B,  the  handle  I,  on  the  screw  marked  H,  with  the  cramp 
K,  pinned  on  the  screw  with  the  pin  L,  the  other  screw  marked 
H‘,  fixed  with  a nut  M,  and  the  cramp  N,  the  whole  being 
screwed  to  a block  or  post  marked  J.  The  top  portion  C,  sliding 
in  a grove  between  O,  0,  with  the  bottom  joint  F,  working  in 
one  direction,  and  the  top  joint  working  on  either  side.s,  with  the 
top  plate  or  camera  table  D,  fitted  with  a dovetail  piece  0,  to 
slide  in  a groove  on  the  piece  U,  and  held  in  its  fixed  position 
by  a tongue  marked  Q.  The  bottom  parts  is  fixed  by  a tongue 
marked  S. 

Figure  2 is  the  end  view  of  the  clip. 

Figure  3 is  the  top  of  the  clip  A,  showing  the  pieces  screwed 
on  to  form  the  groove,  for  the  piece  C to  slide  in. 

Figure  4,  is  the  base  P,  with  the  devetail  C,  which  slides  in  or 
is  fitted  to  figure  4. 
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Like  letters  give  like  parts  in  each  of  the  figures. 

A,  top  of  the  clip.  B,  sides  or  ends  of  the  clip.  C,  dovetail 
pieces ; D,  top  plate  or  camera  table  ; E,  top  joint ; F,  bottom 
joint ; G,  the  fly  nuts  ; H,  screw  ; H',  screw  ; I,  handle  ; J,  the 
block  or  post ; K,  clamp ; L,  pin  to  clamp  ; M,  running  nut ; 0, 
pieces  to  form  the  grooves  ; P,  the  base  ; Q,  the  top  tongue  ; S, 
the  bottom  tongue  ; U,  the  top  of  the  snivel  joint. 

Having  now  fully  desci  ibed  the  nature  and  object  of  my  inven- 
tion, and  the  manner  iu  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I 
claim  as  new  and  novel  the  following  : — 

1st.  The  combination  of  the  apparatus,  the  camera  clip  for  the 
purpose  of  clamping  to  any  object,  from  a hedgestake  to  a 9-inch 
wall,  and  is  inteiided  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 


tripod  stand  ; to  fix  the  camera  thereto  ; substantially  herein  de- 
scribed and  according  to  the  accompanying  drawings. 

2nd,  The  combination  of  the  clip  and  for  fixing  the  camera  on 
the  camera  table,  with  the  universal  adjustments,  for  pointing 
the  camera  in  any  direction,  for  the  use  of  photographers,  sub- 
stantially herein  described  and  according  to  the  accompanying 
drawings. 

15,532.  Dr.  Hkrm.vnn  Welhei.m  Vogel,  of  124,  Kurfiirsten 

Strasse,  in  the  City  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany,  Chemist, 

for  “An  improved  process  for  manufacturing  isochromatic 

emulsion  plates  highly  sensitive  to  light.” — Dated  November 

29th,  1886. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  process  for  manufactur- 
ing isochromatic  gelatine  and  emulsion  and  gelatine  plates  for 
photographic  purposes,  and  to  chemical  preparations  requisite  for 
such  said  process. 

In  the  year  1873  I made  the  discovery  that  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver,  which  are  only  sensitive  to  violet,  indigo,  and 
the  blue  light  of  the  spectrum,  can  be  made  sensitive  to  green, 
yellow,  and  red  rays  by  mixing  the  above-mentioned  salts  with 
bodies  which  absorb  the  latter  rays. 

If,  for  instance,  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  is  mixed  with 
aniline  red,  which  absorbs  yellow  rays,  the  chloride  or  bromide 
will  become  sensitive  to  yellow  rays ; or  if  the  chloride  or  bromide 
of  silver  is  mixed  with  aniline  green,  which  absorbs  red  rays,  the 
same  will  be  made  sensitive  to  red  rays. 

I denominated  these  bodies  which  sensitize  silver  salt  in  the 
aforesaid  manner,  optical  sensitizers,  and  I and  others  after  me 
have  discovered  a large  number  of  such  optical  sensitizers  amongst 
the  dyes,  and  iu  this  manner  the  so-called  isochromatic  gelatine 
plates,  coloured  with  an  optical  sensitizer  such  as  cyanine,  chino- 
line  red,  eosine,  erythrosine,  are  now  articles  of  commerce. 

All  these  isochromatic  gelatine  plates  are  generally  less  sensi- 
tive than  ordinary  plates,  and  require  a yellow  glass  plate 
interposed  between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  plate  for  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  blue  light. 

By  this  interposition  of  a yellow  plate  the  time  of  exposure 
was  lengthened,  and  if  the  suidace  of  the  plate  was  not  quite  even, 
the  sharpness  of  the  photograph  was  lost,  so  that  these  isochro- 
matic plates  are  used  on  a small  scale  only  for  the  reproduction 
of  pictures  or  p<aintings,  but  not  for  portrait  or  landscape  photo- 
graphy. 

Now  I have  succeeded  in  making  isochromatic  gelatine  plates, 
the  sensitiveness  of  which  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  or- 
dinary gelatine  plates,  and  which  do  not  require  any  yellow  plate 
or  screen. 

This  discovery  is  based — 

1.  On  the  application  of  the  eosides  of  silver,  that  is,  the 
chemical  combinations  of  eosine  dyes  with  silver.  These  eosine 
dyes  or  derivatives  of  fluoresceins  are  all  acids,  and  combine 
with  silver  salts. 

2.  On  the  addition  of  silver  salts  to  other  optical  sensitizers, 
for  increasing  their  sensitizing  power. 

As  early  as  1 884  I observed  this  favourable  influence  of  the 
presence  of  silver  salts,  and  proved,  for  instance,  that  eoside  of 
silver  wUl  give  ten  times  more  sensitiveness  for  yellow  light 
than  ordinary  eosine,  but  I have  only  now  succeeded  in  making 
plates  without  fog  or  film  and  spots,  so  that  I can  introduce  the 
process  into  practice,  and  I have  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce in  this  manner  landscapes  and  portraits  far  superior  to 
those  taken  with  ordinary  plates. 

I have  now  invented  the  following  methods  for  making  highly 
sensitive  isochromatic  plates  or  sensitizing  solutions,  so  that  any 
photographer  or  amateur  can  prepare  his  own  isochromatic  plates. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object  I proceed  as  follows 

1.  — Ordinary  gelatine  plates  are  bathed  in  a solution  of  a 
soluble  salt  of  silver  (1  : lOOO),  then  in  a solution  of  an  eosine 
dye,  or  a mixture  of  eosine  dyes,  or  a mixture  of  au  eosine  dye 
with  other  optical  sensitizers,  with  or  without  liquor  of  ammonia. 
The  solution  of  the  dye  can  also  be  used  first  and  the  silver  solu- 
tion afterwards,  or  an  emulsion  can  be  mixed  with  a soluble  salt 
of  silver  and  the  dye  added  to  the  mixture,  or  vice  versa,  and 
with  or  without  ammonia. 

2.  — A silver  eoside  is  formed  by  mixing  a solution  of  an  eosine 
dye,  or  a mixture  of  diffeient  etisine  dyes  (for  instance,  ordinary 
eosine,  blue  tinted  eosine,  ebrysoline,  aureosine,  pbloxine,  Bengal 
rose,  or  any  other  derivative  of  fluorescine),  with  a soluble  salt 
of  silver,  such  as  sulphate,  nitrate,  acetate,  or  fluoride  of  silver. 

This  eoside  of  silver  can  be  collected  as  a precipitate,  washed 
and  mixed  with  the  emulsion,  or  dissolved  in  diluted  ammonia 
or  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  employed  as  a bath  for  soaking  dry 
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plates;  but  I prefer  to  add  liquid  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  acetic  acid,  during  the  process  of  precipitation,  so  that  the 
suspended  precipitate  is  dissolved,  and  to  employ  the  same  as 
sensitizing  agent  for  fluid  emulsions,  or  the  said  solution  can  be 
diluted  with  water  and  used  as  a bath  for  dry  plates.  The 
quantity  of  this  solution  of  eoside  of  silver  to  be  employed 
varies  according  to  the  quality  and  kind  of  emulsion  treated  with 
the  same,  although  the  following  formula  will  serve  as  a general 
guide  for  those  employing  niy  sensitizing  solution  : —50  c.c.  of 
a solution  of  an  eoeiue  dye,  1 part  dye  to  1,000  parts  wster  or 
diluted  alcohol  ; 1 c.c.  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  1 part 
nitrate  of  silver  to  20  parts  of  water  ; 1 to  2 c c.  of  liquor  of 
ammonia. 

The  solution  is  either  mixed  with  the  emulsion,  that  is, 
5 to  10  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  emulsion,  or  the  satre  is  diluted 
with  200  to  500  cubic  centimeters  water,  and  the  gelatine  plates 
immersed  or  soaked  in  the  same  fur  about  one  minute,  and  then 
dried. 

3.  — I furthermore  use  other  dyes,  known  as  optical  sensitizers, 
which  do  not  chemically  combine  with  silver,  but  the  sensitive- 
ness of  which  is  much  improved  by  the  presei.ce  of  a soluble 
salt  of  silver,  such,  for  instance,  .os  cyanine,  chinoline  red, 
coruleine,  &c.,  and  mix  them  with  any  soluble  salt  i f silver.  I 
employ,  for  instance:  50  cubic  centimeters  chinoline  led,  or  a 
mixture  of  chinoline  red  and  cyanine  (solution  1 : 1000) ; 1,  5 to  3 
cubic  centimeters  nitrate  of  silver  (solution,  1 : 20)  ; 15  cubic 
centimeters  ammonia  liquor. 

This  solution  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eoside  of 
silver  solution  described  under  2. 

I furthermore  employ  the  solutions  described  under  2 and  3, 
iu  varying  proportion,  for  improving  the  sensitiveness  for  any 
part  of  the  chromatic  spectrum. 

4.  —I  likewise  employ,  in  like  manner  .as  mentioned  under 
1,  2,  3,  the  salts  of  lead  which  produce,  when  mixed  with  an 
cosine  dye,  eoside  of  lead,  which  said  salts  can  be  employed 
alone  or  mixed  with  eoside  of  silver. 

I furthermore  employ  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver,  such  as  the 
chlorides,  tartrates,  citrates,  &c.,  dissolved  iu  ammonia  or  acid. 

I do  not  confine  myself  to  any  of  the  proportions  of  the  mix- 
tures as  given  in  the  foregoing  specification,  as  the  same  can  be 
varied  according  to  requirement,  without  in  any  way  departing 
from  the  nature  of  my  invention. 

I do  not  claim  broadly  the  use  of  eosine  applied  with  alkali  as 
its  solvent  and  vehicle  on  the  dry  layer  of  a prepared  plate  ; 
nor  do  I claim  the  use  of  such  a solution  poured  into  an  emul- 
sion of  gelatine-bromide  of  silver  at  the  moment  of  its  formation. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is  ; — 

1.  — The  application  and  employment  of  the  chemical  combi- 
nations of  silver  or  lead,  with  an  eosine  dye  or  eosine  dyes,  for 
producing  highly  sensitive  isochromatic  emulsion  or  gelatine 
plates,  Bubstantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going specification. 

2.  — The  application  and  employment  of  dyes,  known  as  opti- 
cal sensitizers,  in  combination  with  the  salts  of  silver,  substanti- 
ally as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  specifi- 
cation. 

®0rrtsp0nh«nrc. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  remind  intending 
exliihitora  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Convention  Meeting  to  be  held  July  23rd, 
that  the  Exhibition  Committee  will  very  shortly  proceed 
to  idiot  the  space.  As  this  space  is  limited,  early  applica- 
tion is  requested  ; applications  will  not  be  received  after 
•Tune  23rd. — We  are,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

.John  Collier,  Chairman. 

Stephen  J.  Holliday,  Hon.  Sec.  Exhibition  Committee. 

32,  Imperial  Chambers,  B.,  Colmore  Bow,  Birmingham, 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB  FOR  THE  NORTH  WEST 
DISTRICT. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  intrude  on  your 
valuable  space  in  order  to  inform  the  photographers  of  the 


N.W.  district  that  there  is  a club  being  formed  for  Kil- 
burn  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  ? 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  iust,  at  8.30  i>.m.,  at  the  above  address.  The  sub- 
scription has  been  fixed  at  10s.  per  annum  ; but,  until  the 
club  is  established  on  a firm  basis,  there  will  be  no  call 
made  on  members.  They  will,  therefore,  run  no  risks.  I 
shall  continue  to  give  the  use  of  my  rooms  whilst  the  club 
is  in  embryo.  Hoping  to  see  a goodly  muster,  yours  faith- 
fully, H.  C.  Braun. 

1,  Killnirn  Square,  London,  W.C.,  June  \2th,  1888. 


frocfcebings  ai  50CtitHS. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  thU  Society  took  place  on  Tues- 
day evening  last,  the  12th  inst.,  the  President,  J.  Ql.vishkr, 
F.U.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed.  Sir  David  L.  Sai.o.mons  was  called  upon  to  read  hLs 
paper,  “ Note  on  Depth  of  Focus,”  which,  however,  was  in  great 
part  taken  as  read.  The  number  of  mathematical  formula; 
with  which  it  bristled  gave  it  a very  learned  appearance,  and  on 
its  conclu.sion  the  President  invited  remarks  from 

Capt.  Abney,  who  said  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  mathe- 
matical subjects  taken  up  ; there  was  too  little  of  mathematics 
generally,  and  some  of  the  formulse,  he  thought,  would  prove 
practically  useful. 

T.  S''iiASTiAN  Davis  said  that  depth  of  focus,  as  generally 
unterstoii.l,  was  not  the  distance  at  which  objects  were  separated 
that  had  lo  be  photographed,  but  the  amount  of  play  which  the 
focussing  sor.  en  might  have  without  losing  definition. 

W.  E.  Dereniiam  admired  mathematical  formula,  when 
requisite  and  based  upon  accurate  aud  definite  grounds.  In 
the  present  instance  the  base  taken  was  that  a circle  of  confusion 
of  of  an  inch  wa.s  permissible.  Now  for  some  subjects,  and 
for  photographs  of  small  size,  that  was  too  large  an  amount  of 
confusion,  whilst  for  life-size  heads  a much  larger  circle  of  con- 
fusion was  both  permissible  and  inevitable — as  large,  indeed,  as 
would  result  from  enlarging  a good  small  negative  up  to  life-size. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Davis’s  observation,  the  amount  of  depth  of 
focus  at  the  two  places — the  field  and  the  camera — was  re- 
ciprocal. 

Capt.  Abney  said  that  in  photographing  stars,  circles  of  con- 
fusion of  tto  of  *ooh  were  too  large.  A star  in  the  centre  of 
the  field  might  appear  with  a circular  disc,  but  towards  the 
margin  these  circles  became  ellipses,  and  sometimes  even  rings. 

Lyonel  Clark  remarked  that  iu  France  and  Belgium  the 
tenth  of  a millimetre,  or  about  of  an  inch,  was  recognised  as 
the  permissible  amount  of  confusion. 

Sir  D.  Salomons  said  that  the  reason  for  measuring  the  depth 
of  focus  in  the  object,  instead  of  in  the  camera  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Davis,  was  that  in  the  former  case  the  quantity  was  so  much 
larger.  If  the  camera  measure  were  to  be  taken,  they  would 
have  to  go  into  very  small  quantitie.s.  He  had  assumed  flatness 
of  field  in  the  lens.  If  the  field  were  curved,  the  discs  of  con- 
fusion, where  out  of  focus  towards  the  margin,  would  be  ellipse.s 
I instead  of  circles. 

I Capt.  Abney  then  read  a paper  on  “ Platinum  Deposits.”  He 
I had,  he  said,  examined  the  question  of  the  relative  amount  of 
I deposit  in  platinum  printing  as  aflected  by  hot  or  cold  develop- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  a photometer  constructed  on  Spurge’s 
' model,  and  of  an  apparatus,  which  he  exhibited  and  explained, 
for  comparing  the  depth  of  tints.  This  apparatus  consisted  of 
a box  which  contained  a tinted  paper  in  close  contiguity  with  a 
white  surface.  A paraflin  lamp  and  a reflector  served  as  sources 
i of  light,  one  of  which  cast  the  shadow  of  a rod  upon  the  plain 
paper,  and  the  other  upon  the  tinted  portion.  A revolving 
disc,  with  movable  sectors,  when  set  in  motion,  partially 
obscured  the  light  falling  upon  the  white  surface,  and  by 
adjusting  the  sectors  until  the  light  appeared  equal  upon 
the  two  shadows,  and  then  reading  off  the  {xisition  of 
the  sectors,  the  amount  of  light  thus  cut  off  would  show  the 
amount  of  deposit  upon  the  tinted  portion.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  arrangement  allowed  an  estimate  to  be  formed,  accurate 
within  one  per  cent.  The  particular  result  that  he  bad  arrived 
at  was,  that  with  cold  developer  there  was  greater  contrast  for  a 
negative  of  a certain  amount  of  gradation,  and  that,  therefore, 
as  bad  been  stated,  cold  development  was  best  for  thin  negatives. 
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With  hot  developer,  200®  Fahr.,  he  had  found  that  if,  instead  of 
the  usual  130  grain  to  the  ounce  strength,  a solution  of  half 
that  strength  was  employed,  there  was  no  material  difference  in 
the  result,  but  with  a cold  developer  there  was  a very  great 
difference. 

W.  E.  Dedenham  said  that  the  publication  of  such  strictly 
scientihc  methods  of  investigation  was  a distinct  gain  to  science. 

H.  Berkeley  said  that  the  Platinotype  Company  had  some 
time  since  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  cold 
development  that  Capt.  Abney  had  now  come  to  in  another  way. 

After  a few  words  in  reply  from  Capt.  Abney. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks,  thought  it 
noteworthy  that  observations  could  be  made  so  exact  as  to 
admit  an  inaccuracy  of  only  one  per  cent.,  and  the  meeting 
then  adjourned. 


W.  Bishop  said  that  he  thought  that  in  cases  of  very  rapid 
exposure,  when  the  plate  had  received  the  minimum  of  light, 
this  defect  would  be  more  apparent  than  when  a full  exposure 
had  been  given.  In  the  latter  case  the  edges  had  received  a fair 
exposure,  and  “ caught  up  ” to  the  rest  of  the  picture  during 
development. 

The  optical  lantern  was  then  brought  into  requisition,  and 
T.  E.  Freshwater  exhibited  a fine  collection  of  transparencies, 
illustrating  life  in  the  Solomon  Isles,  Japan,  Burmah,  &c.  The 
President  showed  some  transparencies  of  views  in  Florida  ; and 
W.  Bishop,  slides  from  negatives  taken  with  his  detective 
camera. 

The  subject  for  discussion  on  June  19  will  be  “ Rapid 
Shutters.”  Members  and  friends  are  requested  to  bring  speci- 
mens. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  A.  Haddon 
presiding. 

T.  Kerr  exhibited  his  detective  camera.  One  of  the  special 
features  of  this  camera  is  the  way  by  which  the 
plates  are  brought  into  position  for  exposure.  The  receptacle 
for  the  plates  is  filled  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  the  plates 
being  kept  in  position  by  a spiral  spring  at  the  back  of  the  box 
containing  them.  Two  levers,  inside  the  camera,  raise  the  plates 
after  exposure  to  a box  fixed  over  the  one  containing  the  unex- 
posed plates.  The  levers  are  raised  or  depressed  by  a small  knob 
at  the  side  of  the  camera  working  in  a slot.  The  exhibit  carried 
18  y-plates,  but  could  be  constructed  to  carry  more  if  required. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson  then  read  a paper  on  “ Photolithography  ” 
(see  page  380),  giving  also  a practical  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
cess. For  this  purp  >se  he  brought  with  him  to  the  meeting 
several  sheets  of  transfer  paper  that  had  been  exposed  under 
negatives  of  line  subjects.  These  were  developed,  lolle  1 up  with 
transfer  ink,  and  transferred  to  a prepared  litho  stone.  Several 
copies  were  afterwards  printed  from  this  stone. 

Some  excellent  litho.  prints  were  distributed  by  W.  England. 

The  next  demonstration  by  W.  T.  Wilkinson  will  he  given  on 
the  21st  inst.  ; “ Printing  from  Half-Tone  Negatives  ” will  then 
form  the  subject. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hali  on  Tuesday, 
June  5th,  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

A letter  from  C.  Clarke,  157a,  Graham  Road,  Dalston,  offer- 
ing the  use  of  his  studio  dark  room  to  members,  was  read,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the  writer. 

F.  Lewsllen  was  elected  as  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  President  and  E.  Clifton  exhibited  “detective”  pictures 
taken  on  board  the  Alexandra  on  the  previous  Saturday,  the 
latter  gentleman  also  showing  the  camera  he  had  used.  It  was 
simply  a quarter-plate  instantograph  packed  in  brown  paper,  a 
small  book  loosely  tied  on  serving  to  hide  the  shutter,  except  at 
the  moment  of  exposure. 

F.  W.  Hart  drew  and  explained  a diagram  of  .a  shutter  suit- 
able for  detective  work,  made  by  him  in  1859.  It  consisted  of 
an  endless  band,  with  two  circular  holes  in  it,  mounted  on  two 
rollers  behind  the  lens  ; a suitably  placed  rubber  baud  served  to 
make  the  two  holes  rapidly  pass  e »ch  other  ; there  was  also  an 
arrangement  for  taking  up  any  looseness  which  might  result  from 
the  stretching  of  the  band  with  use. 

A.  C.  Edwards  exhibited  a whole-plate  detective  camera  in- 
vented by  his  father,  B.  J.  Edwards.  The  camera  and  lens, 
which  were  of  the  ordinary  type,  were  concealed  in  a Gladstone 
bag,  a small  door  at  one  end  allowing  access  to  the  lens.  A roller 
blind  shutter  working  immediately  before  the  plate  was  used,  a 
pneumatic  release  being  operated  from  outside  the  bag 

L.  Medland  asked  whether  in  a drop  shutter  passing  through 
the  diaphragm  slot,  a circular  aperture  would  not  conduce  to 
uneven  illumination  of  the  plate. 

T.  Samuels  thought  not,  and  exhibited  prints  taken  with  such 
an  aperture  in  support  of  his  theory.  He  thought  uneven  illu- 
mination in  detective  pictures  usually  resulted  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  construction  of  the  camera,  such  as  placing  the 
shutter  too  far  in  front  of  the  lens. 

The  President  said  that  the  marginal  rays  were  necessarily 
more  oblique  and  attenuated  than  the  axial  ones. 

Mr.  Clifton  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that] doublet  lenses 
working  at  full  aperture  were  usually  employed  for  detective 
work,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  uneven  illumination 
was  to  be  expected. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  May  31st,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

H.  H.  Robinson  and  J.  S.  VVright  were  elected  members. 

The  President  stated  that  since  last  meeting,  when  Dr.  Kenyon 
read  a paper  on  “ Hydroquinone  Development,”  he  had  tested 
it  in  comparison  with  pyrogallic  acid,  and  he  had  brought  two 
negatives  to  illustrate  the  comparison.  These  had  received  a 
minimum  shutter  exposure  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  he  would  hand  them  round  for  inspection  by  the 
members.  That  which  was  developed  with  hydroquinone  had 
not  been  forced  at  all,  yet  was  full  of  detail  even  in  the  deepest 
shadows.  Only  one  mixture  of  the  developer  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  its  powers  were  not  exhausted  when  the  work  was 
done.  The  pyro  negative,  on  the  contrary,  required  four  relays 
of  the  developer,  and,  when  the  utmost  definition  possible  had 
been  got  out,  the  plate  was  covered  with  yellow  fog.  Purposely, 
neither  negative  was  cleared  ; had  the  pyro  negative  been 
cleared,  the  result  would  have  been  extreme  hardness.  The 
hydroquinone  negative  could  have  borne  much  more  prolonged 
development,  and,  if  so  treated,  would  have  remained  free  from 
hardness,  but  would  give  a vigorous  print.  In  the  published 
report  of  Dr.  Keayon’s  paper  he  noticed  that  the  proportions 
given  were  five  drachms  each  of  A and  B solutions,  with  half  a 
drachm  of  C;  but  he  had  found  that  the  better  developer  was 
when  using  the  half  drachm  of  C with  only  half  an  ounce  each 
of  A and  B.  This  was  the  proportion  given  by  Dr.  Kenyon 
Y'erbally.  Though  the  cost  of  the  hydroquinone  was  greater 
than  pyro  at  present,  there  was  economy  in  its  use,  for  the  mixed 
developer  might  be  used  several  times.  The  colour  of  the  image 
was  a beautiful  purple-black,  and  if  development  be  continued 
until  a pale  grey  veiling  is  shown  on  the  dried  negative,  the 
prints  will  be  brilliant  without  hardness.  Experimenters  will 
find  that  on  drying  the  negative  the  density,  as  compared  with 
the  wet  collodion  after  fixing,  will  be  greatly  increased.  One 
peculiarity  of  hydroquinone  is  the  fact  that  every  effect  of  ex- 
p iSure  appears  to  be  grasped  by  it,  and  will  be  accounted  for  if 
the  developer  be  only  allowed  to  operate  long  enough  ; it  appears 
to  be  the  “royal  road"  to  automatic  development,  and  will 
lessen  the  few  difficulties  of  photography  to  the  novice.  In 
answer  to  some  inquiries  he  gave  Dr.  Kenyon’s  formula,  viz. : — 
Solution  A. — Sulphite  of  soda...  ...  ...  2^  ounces 

Boiled  water  ...  ..  ...  16  „ 

Solution  B.— Crystal  carbonate  of  soda  ...  J pound 
AVater  (boiled)  ...  ...  ...  20  ounces 

Solution  C. — Hydroquinone  ...  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine  ...  2^  ounces 

Take  half  an  ounce  each  of  A and  B,  and  add  half  a drachm 
of  C.  If  over-exposure  occurs,  add  to  this  quantity,  say,  two 
or  three  drops  of  the  restrainer  D,  consisting  of  bromide  of 
ammonium,  200  grains  ; water,  2 ounces. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Ke.nyon  stated  that  his  verbal  statement  of  the  pro- 
portions of  A,  B,  and  C,  was  the  correct  one  to  follow. 

F.  Evans  had  used  hydroquinone  developer  only  for  some 
months,  and  was  very  satisfied  with  it ; but  he  mixed  it  with  the 
sulphite  of  soda  solution,  adding  to  each  ounce  of  liquid  about 
one  grain  of  citric  acid,  and  he  found  the  solution  unimpaired 
after  several  months. 

A.  W.  Beer  had  used  hydroquinone  six  years  ago,  and  only 
abandoned  it  because  of  ite  slowness  in  acting,  otherwise  he  was 
satisfied  with  it. 

George  H.  Rutter  amused  the  meeting  by  mentioning  that 
during  the  course  of  development  he  had  gone  away,  read  a few 
pages  of  a book,  come  back,  looked  at  the  progress,  and  con- 
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tinued  reading,  and  coming  on  later  found  the  image  deve- 
loped. 

Dr.  Kenton  found  in  most  instances  that  the  image  appeared 
in  about  one  and  a half  minutes. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Hall,  20,  George  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  6th,  at  8 o’clock,  J.  M.  Turnbull  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  ordinary  meeting  haa’ing  been  read  and 
confirmed,  one  gentleman  was  nominated  for  election  in  October, 
when  the  meetings  resume. 

A paper  by  Dr.  Thoma.s  W.  Drinkwater,  F.C.S.,  was  read  in 
his  unavoidable  absence  by  H.  Brebner,  entitled  “Some 
Notes  on  the  Latent  Image,”  in  which  the  theory  of  electrical 
action  was  advanced  as  the  agent  immediately  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  latent  image.  The  paper  was  followed  by  an 
interesting  discussion,  in  nhich  the  claims  of  the  writer  to  ori- 
ginality were  in  great  measure  admitted,  and  opinions  were 
freely  expressed  favourable  to  the  conclusions  advanced. 

Mr.  Brebner  said  he  had  been  engaged  in  various  experi- 
ments and  researches  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  electric 
formation  of  the  latent  image  extending  over  the  last  five  years, 
and  he  therefore  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
looked  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  matter  in  that  uirection. 


Sheffield  Ca.mera  Club. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  8,  Fi'zilan 
Square,  on  Friday,  June  1st.  There  was  a large  attendance  of 
members  and  friends,  Q.  E.  Malkham  in  the  chair. 

After  the  formal  business,  the  President,  Dr.  Morton,  delivered 
a lecture  entitled  “ Reminiscences  of  a Trip  to  the  East.’’  The 
lecturer  gave  a graphic  account  of  a voyage  to  India  and  the 
Burmese  coast,  undertaken  by  him  during  the  autumn  of  1832. 
He  gave  a description  of  the  different  ports  touched  at,  includ- 
ing an  account  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Burmese. 

Photographic  transparencies,  illustrating  the  lecture,  were 
ably  projected  on  the  screen  by  B.  W.  Winder. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  Masonic  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.  The  President 
(T.  Firth)  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a large  attendance. 
The  presentation  of  the  auditor’s  report  was  the  first  business, 
this  being  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  late  trea- 
surer (C.  Yeomans).  The  report  was  atlopted,  and  E. 
Nowill  was  appointed  treasurer  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Yeomans. 
Ernest  Beck  was  elected  honorary  secretary,  J.  W.  Charles- 
worth  having  resigned.  .Vrrangements  were  made  for  an  excur- 
sion by  the  Society  to  Bolton  Abbey  on  the  1 4 th  inst.  For  the 
competition  on  the  subject  “ Spring,”  some  beautiful  photo- 
graphs were  shown,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  T.  G.  Hibbert, 
for  a tine  whole-plate  picture  of  a warm  rich  tone. 

“ Shutters  ” was  the  subject  arranged  for  next  month’s  dis- 
cussion. The  president’s  offer  of  a prize  for  competition  at  the 
Bolton  e.xcursion  was  cordially  accepted,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
accorded  to  him.  Papers  and  demonstrations  were  promised  at 
an  early  date  on  “ Toning,”  by  T.  G.  Hibbert ; “ Lens  Stops 
and  the  Uniform  System,”  by  A.  S.  Platts  ; and  “ Enlargements,” 
by  E.  Beck  and  J.  W.  Charlesworth. 


®alh  in  Stabio. 

Influence  of  Certain  Rats  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  on 
Root  Absorition  and  on  the  Growth  of  Plants.  By  A.  B. 
Griffiths  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  123,  125 
— 129).  — Mustard  and  bean  plants  grown  in  calcareous  soil,  to 
which  have  been  added  a definite  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
were  exposed  daily  to  various  portions  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Incineration  of  the  plants  showed  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
ferric  oxide  was  contained  in  those  exposed  to  the  yellow-green 
rays  D — E,  under  the  influence  of  which  r.ays  also  the  greatest 
amount  of  oxygen  is  evolved.  Examination  of  the  plant  for 
sulphur  as  representing  the  albuminoids,  which  must  have  de- 
rived their  sulphur  from  the  ferrous  sulphate,  showed  that  the 
maximum  of  albuminoids  was  attained  under  the  influence  of 
the  rays  from  D to  E. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Technical  Exhibition  at  the  B.atii  and  West  of- England 
Show,  Newport. — In  the  recent  Technical  Exhibition  at  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  held  at  Newport,  Photo- 


graphy, Lithography,  and  Printing  occupied  an  important 
position.  H.  Dunning,  of  Usk,  had  an  excellent  collec- 

tion of  views  and  interiors;  his  22  by  19  enlargement 
view  of  the  Alexandra  Docks,  Newport,  gained  the  1st 
prize  offered  to  professionals.  Tne  section  for  amateurs  was 
well  represented.  Two  1st  prizes  were  awarded,  one  to  A.  H. 
Townsend,  for  a bromide  enlargement,  10  by  9,  of  a Moat  and 
Tower  ; the  Other  to  W.  Bush,  for  some  fine  specimens  of  photo- 
lithography and  silver  prints  of  line  drawings  in  black  and  white; 
his  photographic  copy,  the  front  page  of  Ally  Sloper’s  Half 
Holiday  (the  “ Winning  of  the  Derby  ”)  reduced  to  about  3 inches 
in  length,  attracted  considerable  attention,  the  visitors  viewing 
it  through  a strong  magnifying  gla.ss.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  .1.  S.  Kerslake,  for  some  very  artistic  views. 
The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Bruce  exhibited  some  good  work,  consist- 
ing of  enlargement  of  views  of  Welsh  scenery,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
showed  some  fine  silver  prints.  The  1st  prize  for  Lithography 
was  awarded  to  H.  Bowden  (Mullock  and  Sons),  Newport  ; the 
2nd  prize  to  T.  N.  Lewis.  ’The  1st  prize  for  Letter-Press  Print- 
ing, to  J.  Troakes  f Christophers  and  Son),  Newport ; and  the 
2nd  prize  to  P.  Dowland  (Mullock  and  Son),  Newport.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  there  were  numerous  other  exhibits,  con- 
sisting of  paintings  by  local  artists,  engraving,  bookbinding, 
and  examples  of  industrial  art,  wood  carving,  fretwork,  me- 
chanical models,  and  fancy  work  in  textile  fabrics.  The  prizes 
were  adjudicated  by  H.  M Cundall,  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  Mayor  of  Newport  (Thomas  Pugsley)  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  the  Prize  Fund.  The  result  has  been 
a grett  success.  On  Saturday  the  9th,  although  the 
weather  was  very  unfavourable,  the  visitors  came  in  one 
continuous  stream  ; over  15,000  entered  the  grounds,  most  of 
whom  patronized  the  Technical  Exhibition,  which  was  through- 
out the  day  the  most  crowded  spot  in  the  show. 

Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  on  Juno 
20th  will  he  “ Photo- Mechanical  Printing  Processes.”  Saturday 
outing  at  Bromley,  Kent. 


Comsponb^nts. 

Surprised. — 1.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  know  of  ca.ses  in  which 
gelatino-brouiide  prints  which  were  made  as  long  as  twelve  years 
ago  (i.e.,  soon  after  the  process  was  introduced)  show  no  signs 
of  fading ; but  as  against  this  wo  have  a host  of  cases  in  which 
such  prints  have  faded  in  weeks  or  months.  2.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  thorough  washing  is  desirable,  although — as  in  the  case  of 
prints  on  albumenized  paper — it  has  not  been  established  that  in 
every  case  imperfect  washing  and  rapid  fading  have  been 
associated.  3.  If,  in  the  face  of  existing  knowledge,  yon  sell  such 
prints  as  “ permanent,”  you  well  deserve  to  be  prosecuted  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 

M.  E. — Take  care  that  the  metal  is  free  from  all  traces  of  greasy 
matter,  and  float  the  film  off  in  a warm  solution  of  gelatine  one 
part  in  water  thirty  parts.  Then  catch  the  film  on  the  plate  and 
set  up  to  drain. 

Studio. — 1.  We  have  found  that  a wash  with  white  of  egg  diluted 
with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  well  beaten,  and  then  filtered,  answers 
belter  than  any  varnish  we  have  tried.  2.  The  particular  arrange- 
ment you  refer  to  has  so  far  gone  out  of  fashon  that  no  one  is  in 
the  habit  of  making  them  for  photographers ; but  we  take  it  that 
anyone  in  the  habit  of  making  collodion  transfers  would  under- 
take them. 

Broad  Arrow. — 1.  It  should  be  100  volumes  as  stated,  but  the 
mere  mixture  of  alcoW  and  ether  will  answer  very  well.  2.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  any  patent  that  will  interfere  with 
any  part  of  the  process  as  described  in  the  place  referred  to. 
3.  The  patent  is  still  in  force.  Write  to  the  Autotype  Company, 
74,  New  Oxford  Street. 

W.  SV. — We  will  write  to  you. 

•\.  E.  D. — 1.  Stir  two  ounces  with  a pint  of  water,  and  filter.  The 
addition  after  filtration  of  sixty  or  a hundred  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  make  it  far  more  active.  2.  The  hydrochinone 
developer  will  probtibly  suit  you. 

W.  K.  Morris. — A lens  of  the  same  maker,  having  an  equivalent 
forua  of  4i  inches.  2.  Your  letter  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
publishers,  within  whose  department  the  second  item  comes;  there 
is,  however,  necessarily  delay  when  communications  as  to 
business  matters  are  sent  to  the  wrong  quarter. 

Paris. — The  pay  for  such  work  as  yours  averages  less  in  Paris 
than  in  London,  and  there  is  leas  chance  of  getting  work  over 
there.  In  addition,  we  may  say  that  the  consumers  are  more 
critical  as  to  quality. 

C.  A.  M.  W. — We  know  nothing  of  the  firm,  but  if  you  tend  full 
particulars  to  the  Chief  Const:ible  of  Birmingham,  doubtless 
the  matter  will  be  investigated  promptly. 
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CHLOROPHYL  FOR  ISOCHROMATISING 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  interesting  communication  by  Fred.  E.  Ives 
was  read,  in  which  Mr.  Ives  points  out  how  his  process  of 
isochromatising  with  chlorophyl,  the  colouring  matter  of 
green  leaves,  can  be  successfully  applied  to  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process.  Mr.  Ives  says  : — 

The  isochromatic  processes  now  most  used  are  incapable 
of  producing  correct  monochrome  photographs  of  objects 
in  all  colours  ; eosine  and  erythrosin  plates  are  insensitive 
to  led,  and  even  cyanine  plates  will  not  show  any  difference 
between  a black  and  a deep  red  without  greatly  over- 
exposing orange  and  yellow.  The  original  process  (collo- 
dion emulsion  with  chlorophyl)  is  the  only  one  yet 
published  which  has  not  this  defect. 

But  most  photographers  do  not  like  to  use  this  process, 
because  suitable  chlorophyl  cannot  be  procured  at  all  times, 
nor  preserved  without  considerable  loas  of  sensitiveness  ; 
and  the  plates  must  be  prepared  immediately  before  use, 
and  exposed  wet  in  a strong  light.  Many  who  have  seen 
the  beautiful  results  obtained  with  this  process  have 
lamented  the  fact  that  chlorophyl  could  not  be  applied 
successfully  in  the  gelatine  plate  process,  and  I tried  many 
times  to  accomplish  it.  On  several  occasions  I obtained 
considerable  colour-sensitiveness,  but  the  result  was  so 
uncertain  as  to  be  puzzling  and  discouraging.  At  last, 
however,  I have  succeeded  in  securing,  by  a surprisingly 
simple  procedure,  the  full  action  of  chlorophyl  upon  com- 
mercial gelatine  bromide  plates. 

The  degree  of  colour-sensitiveness  obtained  appears  to 
bear  a definite  relation  to  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate  enmloyed,  which  should,  therefore,  be  of  the  most  rapid 
Kind.  They  are  prepared  by  flowing  with  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  chlorophyl,  then  drying  rapidly,  then  soaking 
in  water  for  at  lefist  five  minutes,  after  which  they  may 
be  used  at  once.  With  two-year-old  chlorophyl  (ob- 
tained from  suitable  leaves,  at  the  proper  season,  and 
preserved  with  zinc  powder  in  the  solution),  the  absolute 
colour-sensitiveness  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  commercial 
“ orthochromatic  ” plates,  and  is  so  distributed  as  to  be 
capable  of  giving  far  more  accurate  results  ; but  the  blue- 
sensitiveness,  which  is  reduced  by  cyanine  and  erythro- 
sine,  is  actually  increased  by  chlorophyl,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  use  an  extra  deep  orange  colour-screen  with  these 
plates.  This  excessive  blue-sensitiveness  is,  in  fact,  some- 
thing of  an  objection  to  the  plates,  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  a colour-screen  that  cuts  off  just  the  right  amount 
of  blue  light.  With  screen  and  exposure  that  would  be 
exactly  ri^ht  for  the  commercial  “ orthochromatic  ” plate, 
the  chlorophyl  plate  would  be  far  over-exposed,  with  five 
or  ten  times  too  much  action  in  the  blue  and  violet.  But 
if  the  colour  screen  is  deep  enough,  the  resulting  negative 
is  perfect  for  all  colours. 


For  purposes  of  comparison,  I have  made  one  photograph 
of  the  solar  spectrum  on  a very  rapid  gelatine-bromide 
plate  treated  with  chlorophyl,  and  another  on  a commer- 
cial “ orthochromatic”  plate.  A yellow  screen  was  used 
to  reduce  the  action  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
both  plates  received  the  same  exposure.  The  total  amount 
of  action  below  the  Fraunhofer  line  E is  about  the  same  in 
both  plates,  but  in  the  commercial  “ orthochromatic  ” it  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  yellow,  while  in  the  chlorophyl 
plate  it  is  pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  yellow- 
green,  yellow,  orange  and  reJ,  down  to  the  Fraunhofer 
line  a. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  chlorophyl  has  been  tried  with 
gelatine-bromide  plates  a great  many  times,  and  in  various 
ways,  without  definite  success,  the  moat  surprising  thing 
about  this  method  is  its  simplicity. 

Since  obtaining  these  results,  I have  read  a very  inte- 
resting paper  by  Capt.  Abney,  in  which  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  cyanine  and  erythrosine  will  impart  colour- 
sensitiveness to  a commercial  gelatine-bromide  plate  when 
merely  applied  to  the  surface,  as  by  flowing  the  plate 
with  collodion  or  varnish  in  which  a little  of  the  dye  is 
dissolved.  He  concludes  that  contact  of  the  dye  with  the 
surface  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the  plate  is  all 
that  is  required  to  secure  colour-sensitiveness,  and  suggests 
that  chlorophyl  should  therefore  succeed  with  gelatine- 
bromide  plates  if  merely  applied  in  that  way,  or  in  alco- 
holic solution.  It  will  not ; the  subsequent  soaking  in 
water  is  essential  to  the  production  of  colour-sensitive- 
ness. 

The  discovery  that  chlorophyl  would  act  so  well  when 
applied  in  the  above-described  manner,  suggested  the  idea 
of  trying  other  colour-sensitizers  in  the  same  way.  Plates 
were  therefore  prepared  with  erythrosine,  by  flowing  with 
alcoholic  solution  containing  one-fourth  of  a grain  to  an 
ounce,  then  drying,  then  washing  or  soaking  in  water. 
The  I emit  was  a great  surprise.  Although  not  a trace 
of  ammonia  or  silver  were  used,  the  plates  showed  several 
times  more  absolute  colour-sen.sitiveness  than  the  dried 
chlorophyl  plates  (but  all  in  the  yellow  and  green),  and 
about  ten  times  more  than  the  commercial  orthochromatic 
plates.  They  work  clear  and  brilliant,  and  are  sensitive 
enough  for  portrait  work  with  the  yellow  screen. 

Cyanine  was  then  tried  in  the  same  w.ay,  and  gave  even 
more  remarkable  results  than  erythrosine.  Without  re- 
ducing the  blue  sensitiveness  in  the  least,  it  made  an 
extra  rapid  plate  as  sensitive  to  the  orange-red,  orange  and 
yellow  of  the  spectrum  as  to  the  blue,  and  as  sensitive  to 
the  green  as  to  the  violet.  The  absolute  colour-sensitive- 
ness is  many  times  greater  than  was  ever  before  produced 
by  cyanine,  and  ten  times  greater  than  has  been  produced 
by  chlorophyl.  The  first  plates  that  were  prepared  in 
this  way  gave  only  a mass  of  fog  ; the  successful  plates 
were  washed  and  developed  in  total  darkness. 
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One  very  important  fact,  discovered  in  the  course  of 
these  experiments,  is  that  the  action  of  the  dyes,  by  what- 
ever method  applied,  is  at  least  three  times  greater  on 
some  commercial  plates  than  on  others.  The  best  plates  I 
know  of,  have  a full  allowance  of  bromide  of  silver,  in  a 
very  thin  film  of  gelatine. 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

First  Article. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  art  of  producing 
photographs  grows  apace.  So  familiar  has  this  expressed 
opinion  become,  that  one  may  be,  to  an  extent,  pardoned 
for  imagining  almost  everybody  possessed  of  taste  owning 
a photographic  outfit  of  some  pretentions  at  no  distant 
date,  and  that  if  picture  making  by  photography  has 
not  hitherto  been  in  its  infancy,  the  impetus  which  the 

f (resent  high  pressure  rate  of  apparatus  manufacturing  is 
ikely  to  give  to  out-door  photography  renders  it  possible 
for  the  present  era  to  far  outstrip  any  former  period,  and 
become  the  most  prolific  in  the  picture-producing  line 
which  the  world  has  yet  experienced.  Camera  constructors 
are  nowadays  no  longer  the  sole  retailers  of  their  own 
wares  as  formerly.  The  growth  of  this  industry  has  been 
so  enormous,  that  the  work  of  explaining  mechanisms  or 
other  details  intelligibly  to  purchasers  has  become  in  many 
instances  relegated  to  the  ordinary  shopkeeper.  Thus  it 
is  that  toots,  which  are  capable  of  jiroducing  satisfactory 
results  when  employed  with  skill,  are  familiar  objects  to  be 
found  in  the  shop  windows  of  many  traders  whose  avoca- 
tions and  wares  differ  widely. 

The  optician  and  the  druggist  each  claim  so  much  of  the 
photo,  stock  dealer’s  business  as  properly  belonging  to  their 
own  domain,  and  large  numbers  of  such  shops  exhibit 
the  goods  in  question.  The  stationer,  the  draper, 
those  who  deal  in  artist  materials,  cycling  machines,  toys, 
and  novelties,  alike  regard  the  exhibition  of  photographic 
outfits  as  an  indispensable  attraction  to  their  general 
display.  In  some  large  towns,  this  branch  of  trade  forms 
the  leading  feature  in  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment. As  a general  rule,  there  is  some  information 
given  to  the  customer  as  to  the  method  of  setting 
up  the  camera,  tripod,  and  other  paraphernalia,  so  that 
little  difficulty  need  be  met  with  when  selecting  apparatus 
with  which  to  start  in  the  practice  of  photography,  for 


1. 

prices  range  from  a few  shillings  to  many  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  size,  quality,  and  reputation  of  the  makers.  The 
least  expensive  set  capable  of  producing  a ificture  is 
retailed  at  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  ; it  is 
but  a toy,  still  it  serves  to  leach  an  elementary  lesson  of 
no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  learner.  To  J.  B.  Porta, 
the  Italian  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  16th  century,  history  teaches  us  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  the  camera- obscura.  This  clever  experi- 
mentalist found  that  by  admitting  light  through  a small 
aperture  in  the  window  shutter  of  an  otherwise  perfectly 


dark  chamber,  he  was  enabled  to  trace  a reflected  image  on 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  apartment,  coinciding  with  the 
view  presented  to  his  gaze  when  the  shutter  was  not 
closed  (see  fig.  1).  But  the  image  was  reversed  ; there- 
fore, to  obviate  this  seeming  difficulty.  Porta  fixed  a con- 
vex lens  in  the  small  hole  in  the  shutter,  and  by  adjusting 
a mirror  at  the  proper  focus,  succeeded  in  showing  a 


Fiff.  2. 

picture — as  ordinarily  viewed  in  nature— unreversed,  upon 
a light  screen,  as  in  fig.  2. 

Soon  the  practical  value  of  such  an  unexpected  and 
remarkable  invention  became  known  to  Porto’s  friends, 
and  it  is  reported  that  Canaletto,  a celebrated  Venetian 
painter,  produced,  by  the  means  thus  afforded  him,  an 
excellent  series  of  pictures  representing  Venice.  As  there 
is  a striking  similarity  between  the  principles  involved  in 
the  penny  toy  sold  in  the  street  gutters,  which  enables 
two  persons  to  hold  converse  when  situated  at  a distance 
from  each  other  by  means  of  a length  of  string  used 
for  the  transmission  of  sound,  and  the  more  pretentious 
arrangements  designed  for  efficient  telephonic  communica- 
tion between  persons  situated  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  so 
does  the  crude  modification  of  Porto’s  dark-room,  the  pill- 
box, or  other  form  of  pinhole  camera,  enable  a photo- 
graphic result  of  scientific  inteiest  to  be  obtained, 
although  of  less  practical  utility  than  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce with  the  more  perfect  apparatus  available—  perfect 
in  so  far  as  size  of  resulting  picture  is  concerned,  and  also 
in  rapidity  of  production,  but  not  in  quality.  Joseph 
Zentmayer,  an  authority  on  lenses,  writes  : — “ The  pinhole 
camera  is  free  from  all  the  errors  as  spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberrations,  distortion,  curvature  of  field,  astig- 
matism, and  the  only  objection  against  it  is  the  extremely 
small  aperture.  What  an  amount  of  speculation  and  hard 
labour  of  the  most  eminent  men  were  necessary  to  furnish 
a subititute,  equally  free  from  errors,  having  a larger 
aperture,  giving  a brighter  image.  And,  even  now,  none 
of  the  aberrations  can  be  completely  corrected,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  done,  and  that  for  a limited  aperture  only 
is  to  reduce  the  errors  so  far  as  to  diminish  their  extension, 
so  as  to  make  them  appear  to  our  eye  at  a smaller  angle 
than  the  eye  is  able  to  distinguish.” — (ITAon’s  (^tnrter 
Century  of  I'hotoyraphy.) 

Defects  in  lenses  will  be  treated  in  another  chapter. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  inexpensive  apparatus, 
a word  or  two  concerning  the  pill-box  form  of 
camera  may  be  useful.  The  irstrument  shown  in 
Fig.  3 is  an  illustration  of  a metallic  box  less  than  an  inch 
deep,  blackened.  Over  a hole  pierced  in  the  lid  is  fixed  a 
piece  of  stout  foil,  by  means  of  varnish.  A fine  needle- 
point pressed  through  the  metal,  but  not  beyond,  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  aperture  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. At  the  bottom  of  the  box  a circular  bromide 
plate  or  disc  of  bromide  negative  pajier  should  be  in  the 
dark-room  adjusted  by  means  of  wax,  the  lid  fixed  down. 
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and  the  box  secured  from  actinic  light  until  required. 
An  exposure  of  four  to  five  minutes  upon  an  object  ten  feet 
distant;,  and  well  illuminated  out  of  doors,  should  enable  a 
good  negative  to  bs  developed,  provided  that  no  vibration 


3. 

has  taken  place  during  exposure  to  blur  the  image.  When 
used  indoors  the  exposure  has  to  be  very  much  jtrolonged, 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  or  more  being  often  necessary  to 
secure  a tlevelopable  negative  worth  printing. 


INSTANTANEOUS  STUDIES. 

No.  16. — Mathematics  at  the  Photographic  Society. 
(.4  forecast  of  what  may  Imppen  if  the  present  taste  for  mathe- 
matics coirtinuesf) 

Photographer  {to  sitter).  I beg  your  pardon,  but  I must 
ask  you  to  wait  while  I calculate  what  lens  I shall  use. 

Sitter.  Oh,  certainly.  I suppose  you  won’t  be  very  long  ? 

Photographer.  Well,  the  fractions  are  rather  complicated, 
but  I won’t  be  longer  than  I can  help.  {Sits  down,  and 
works  away  with  pencil  and  paper  for  ten  minutes.) 

Sitter  {getting  impatient).  I’m  afraid  I must  go  soon,  I 
have  an  appointment  in  half  an  hour’s  time. 

Photographer.  Very  sorry,  but  I’ve  got  a confounded 
equation  that  won’t  come  right.  ( IFa/Is  up  to  sitter.)  W ould 
you  kindly  move  away  for  a moment,  I generally  work  out 
my  calculations  on  the  background,  saves  all  the  bother  of 
a black-board,  you  know.  I think  you  wanted  cartes,  did 
you  not? 

Sitter.  No,  cabinets. 

Photographer.  Really  ! Then  I must  start  again,  I have 
been  working  out  the  figures  for  a carte  sized  photograph. 
{Rapidly  puts  down  a series  of  equations  in  the  background, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  chalk  breaks).  Excuse  me  one 
moment  while  I go  for  some  fresh  chalk.  {Exit.) 

S^Re- enter  Photographer.'] 

Photographer.  Sj  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting.  I’m  glad 
to  say  IVe  discovered  where  my  error  was,  so  we  can  go  to 
work  at  once. 

Sitter.  I’m  very  glad.  I was  getting  rather  tired. 

Photographer.  I shall  not  detain  you  long  now.  {Puts 
down  an  equation  on  the  background). 

Sitter.  I thought  you  said  you  had  finished. 

Photographer  {absorbed),  f plus  / dash  divided  by  x 
equals — 

Sitter  {in  a loud  voice).  I think  I had  better  call  another 
day. 

Photographer  {suddenly  waking  up).  I shall  be  at  your 
service  in  two  seconds.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  I 
should  calculate  what  stop  to  use. 

Sitter  {ironically).  I’m  afraid  you  won’t  get  me  to  stop 
{rises  as  tf  to  go). 

Photographer.  It’s  all  right  now.  It  only  remains  to 
ascertain  the  exact  exposure  by  means  of  the  sensitometer, 
and  then  I think  we  may  proceed.  (Calculates  exposure, 
and  then  looks  round  for  sitter).  Bless  me,  no  one  is  here  ! 


{Enter  young  lady  from  reception  room]. 

Photographer.  Has  that  gentleman  gone  who  was  here 
just  now.  Miss  Smith  ? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  he  was  not  able  to  wait 
any  longer.  He  may  call  again,  but  he  is  not  certain. 

Photographer.  What  a confounded  nuisance  ! just  as  I 
had  brought  out  my  calculations  quite  right  too. 

{Left  doubting  whether  the  rule-of-ihumh  does  not  pay  better 
after  all,  than  the  rule-of- three.) 


Tylar’s  Dead  Black  Varnish.  Bottle  in  case,  with 
brush.  Is.  6d.  (W.  lylar,  58,  High  Street,  Aston  New 
Town,  Birmingham.) 

This  is  a varnish  having  oil  of  turpentine  as  a solvent ; 
and  lampblack  in  suspension.  On  trial,  we  find  that  it 
answers  admirably  for  wood,  metal,  or  leather,  the  princi- 
pal advantage  being  that,  unless  put  on  far  too  thickly,  it 
has  no  tendency  to  burnish  bright  when  the  surface  is 
rubbed. 

W.  T)lar  also  sends  us  a sample  of  a printing-out 
emulsion  which  he  prepares. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  ODNTIIER. 

Platinum  Printing  without  Development  — Ney’s 
Patented  Maone.sium  L imps  — Eder’s  Orthochromatic 
Wet  Collodion  Process — Toning  with  Obernetter’s 
Gelatino-Chloride  Emulsion  Paper, 

Platinum  Printing  without  Development. — Captain  Pizzi- 
ghelli’s  new  process  of  direct  platinum  printing  has 
excited  great  interest  in  all  countries,  and  it  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  destined  to  mark  an  era  in  the  production  of  matt 
surface  printing.  For  preparing  the  paper  after  the  for- 
mulse  published,  many  operators  failed,  however,  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  though  the  manipulations  are  very 
simple  and  easy,  and  I still  receive  many  letters  and 
inquiries  as  to  the  coating  of  the  paper,  &c.  To  those  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  the  new  paper  for  direct 
printing  may  now  be  procured  ready  prepared  from  Messrs. 
Adolf  Hesekiel,  Ph.D.,  and  Jacoby,  Ph.D.,  of  Berlin, 
Landsbergerstrasse  32.  I have  myself  made  many  experi- 
ments with  this  paper  lately,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  with 
the  results.  The  process  is  really  simplicity  itself.  The 
paper  is  printed  under  the  negative  until  the  image  appears 
sufficiently  intense  (no  longer),  which  requires  con- 
siderably less  time  than  in  the  case  of  albumen  paper. 
Then  the  print  is  placed  for  five  minutes  each  time 
in  three  baths  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (about  1'70 
water),  until  the  lights  will  appear  perfectly  white. 
Finally  the  print  is  washed  out  in  w^er  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  it  is  dried  and  mounted.  No  toning 
and  no  fixing  bath  is  required,  and  half  an  hour  after 
printing  the  paper,  you  will  have  the  picture  finished  and 
mounted.  Though  before  printing  the  paper  should  be 
kept  dry,  it  wants  a certain  degree  of  dampness  to  make 
the  picture  appear  directly  dining  the  printing  process. 
The  dampness  required  will  either  be  absorbed  by  the 
paper  itself  from  the  atmosphere,  or  it  must  be  produced 
in  an  artificial  manner.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
breathing  upon  the  paper,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapours 
of  boiling  water.  As  the  simplest  method,  I have  experi- 
enced the  following  one.  The  paper — with  its  yellowish, 
ie.,  prepared  surface — is  laid  on  the  negative,  which  should 
be  neither  thin  nor  flat,  and  the  whole  jilaced  into  the 
printing-frame.  To  see  how  far  the  printing  process  is 
advanced,  open  the  frame  from  time  to  time,  breathing 
always  on  the  same  half  of  the  paper,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
film  side.  The  negative  itself  must  always  remain  dry. 
When  the  half  of  the  print  which  you  have  breathed  upon 
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appears  sufficiently  dark,  take  the  paper  off  the  negative 
and  breathe  on  the  entire  surface,  or  expose  it  to  the 
vapours  of  hot  water.  The  print  is  then  at  once  placed 
into  the  acid  bath.  The  mounted  prints  may  very  easily  be 
retouched  with  Chinese  ink.  In  the  case  of  portraits,  it  is 
recommended  to  print  them  on  white  ground,  that  is  to 
say,  vignetted.  Under-printed  pictures  may  be  continued 
to  print  by  placing  them  in  a cold  solution  of  oxalate  of 
soda  or  in  a five  per  cent,  solution  of  soda.  The  ready 
prepared  paper  is  kept  either  in  chloride  of  calcium  tin 
plate  envelopes,  or  simply  in  pasteboard  covers.  T wo  kinds 
are  on  stock  : No  1 for  normal  and  the  harder  kinds  of 
negatives,  the  pictures  produced  with  it  having  a brownish 
tone  ; and  No.  2 for  somewhat  softer  negatives,  the  pictures 
produced  on  this  kind  showing  the  deepest  shadows  and 
the  purest  whites. 

0.  Ney's  Patented  Magnesium  Lamps. — I have  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  in  the  establishment  of  a well- 
known  photographer,  who  was  about  to  make  an  enlarge- 
ment of  an  excellent  portrait  negative  on  Eastman  paper, 
one  of  Mr.  Ney’s  magnesium  lamps  at  full  work.  I was 
told  by  the  operator  that  this  lamp  proves  very  valuable 
for  enlarging  purposes,  and  that  it  worked  always  most 


Fig.  1. 


exactly.  It  is  provided  with  a clockwork  arrangement, 
and  burns  steadily  for  about  two  hours.  The  smoke  is 
conducted  by  a tin  pipe  into  the  open  air,  whilst  the  con- 
sumed part  of  the  magnesium  wire,  which  otherwise  would 
accumulate  and  be  inconvenient,  is  led  by  a special  arrange- 


Fig.  2. 

ment,  and  connected  in  a receptacle.  Of  the  accompanying 
sketches,  fig.  1 shows  the  magnesium  lamp  in  its  form  as 
a source  of  light  in  portrait  photography  or  in  photo- 


micrography. It  is  provided  with  either  a polished  or 
matt  parabolic  or  spheric  reflector,  according  to  the 
purpose  intended,  or  with  combinations  of  lenses  to 
concentrate  the  light  to  a fixed  point.  It  burns  steadily 
for  at  least  an  hour.  Fig.  2 shows  the  lamp  adapted  to 
the  sciopticon,  in  which  form  it  offers  many  advantages 
compared  with  the  paraffin  lamp  generally  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides.  It  gives  a much  more 
intensive  and  brilliant  light,  without  developing  any  per- 
ceptible smell  or  heat.  It  burns  constantly  for  about 
three  hours,  the  intensity  of  light  being  that  of  about  150 
standard  candles.  Finally,  fig.  3 represents  the  enlarge- 


Fig.  3. 

ment  apparatus  already  mentioned.  The  intensity  of  this 
light  being  always  the  same,  it  is  possible,  afier  a few 
experiments,  to  fix  in  advance  the  time  of  exposure  required 
to  obtain  a good  print  at  the  very  beginning.  Any 
portrait  lens  or  aplanatic  lens  may  be  used  with  the 
enlarging  apparatus,  provided  that  its  focus  is  not  less  than 
six  to  eight  inches.  As  to  further  information  about  these 
useful  lamps,  I must  refer  the  readers  to  the  manufacturer, 
Mr.  O.  Ney,  of  Berlin,  Wilhelmstrasse  34. 

Eder's  Orthochromatic  Wet  Collodion  Process  with  Se7isi~ 
tizing  Baths. — In  the  last  issue  of  the  “ Photograi>hic 
Correspondenz  ” Professor  Eder  describes — besides  the 
collodion  emulsion  process  I described  in  my  previous 
letter — an  orthochromatic  wet  collodion  process,  which  he 
has  also  established  at  the  Photographic  Teaching  and 
Experimental  Institute  at  Vienna,  and  which,  as  he  says, 
gives  most  beautiful  results.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  certain, 
though  its  sensitiveness  being  about  ten  to  twenty  times 
lower  than  that  of  the  said  collodion  emulsion,  the  expo- 
sure required  varies  between  a few  minutes  and  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  case  of  oil  paintings.  Also,  by  this 
process,  the  various  colours  are  reproduced  in  their  true 
values  without  a yellow  screen  being  required.  The  pro- 
cess is  the  following  : — Eosine  collodion — In  140  c.c.  of 
alcohol  (of  40®)  0 6 grammes  of  eosine  (yellow  stain),  and 
12  grammes  of  cadmium  bromide,  are  dissolved  and 
filtered,  and  70  c.c.  d this  solution  are  mixed  with  100c  c. 
of  2 per  cent,  plain  collodion.  The  glass  plate  is  coated 
round  the  edges  with  india-rubber  solution,  then  the  col- 
lodion is  poured  on.  After  the  first  coating  was  settled, 
another  coating  of  collodion  should  be  applied,  this  time 
pouring  it  on  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  jrlate.  The  film 
having  settled,  the  plate  is  sensitized  in  a strong  silver 
bath.  The  first  bath  consists  of  100  grammes  of  silver 
nitrate,  500  c.c.  of  water,  and  2 to  3 drops  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  The  plate  is  left  in  this  bath  for  five  to  seven 
minutes,  when  it  is  immediately  placed  in  another  sensi- 
tizing bath  consisting  of  10  grains  of  silver  nitrate  and 
500  C.C.  of  water,  in  which  the  plate  is  left  for  one  to  two 
minutea  In  this  way  the  unclean  first  sensitizing  bath, 
being  left  in  the  film,  is  washed  away,  the  weak  solution 
preventing  that,  in  the  case  of  longer  exposures,  the  silver 
nitrate  bwomes  dry  and  crystallizea  The  exposure  will 
take  about  five  to  eight  times  longer  than  the  old  wet 
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collodio-iodide  process  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  developer. 
The  developer  consists  of  a solution  of  10  grammes  of 
iron  sulphate  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  to  which  2 to  4 drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuiic  acid  are  added.  The  picture 
comes  out  rapidly,  and  the  development  has  to  be  carefully 
controlled.  The  negative  is  fixed  with  hypo,  by  which  the 
picture,  appearing  somewhat  flat  at  first,  is  rendered  clear 
and  brilliant.  The  reddish  colour  remaining  in  the  film 
can  be  eliminated  by  application  of  diluted  alcohol  and 
rinsing  with  water.  Intensification  is  effected  with  the 
well-known  mixture  of  pyro,  citric  acid,  and  silver  nitrate, 
reduction  by  potassium  ferricyanide  with  hypo,  or  by 
bichloride  of  mercury  with  potassium  cyanide. 

Toning  Process  ivith  Obernette/s  Gelatino-Chloride  Emul- 
sion Paper. — In  the  same  number  of  the  Correspondenz 
Otto  Hruza  recommends  the  gold  bath  with  chalk  for 
toning  Obernetter's  gelatino  chloride  emulsion  paper, 
which  has  the  advantage  that  it  keeps  better,  and  that  it 
is  cheaper  than  the  toning  solution  recommended  by 
Oberuetter  himself.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — The 
prints  must  be  a little  over-printed,  still  more  than  albumen 
prints,  because  they  are  considerably  reduced  in  the 
fixing  bath.  They  are  placed  with  the  film  side  upwards 
in  the  washing  bath,  and  after  having  been  washed  out 
for  five  to  ten  minutes,  they  are  taken  out,  and  put  into 
the  toning  solution.  This  consists  of 

Gold  and  sodium  chloride  ...  1 gramme 

Distilled  water  ...  600  c.c. 

Powdered  chalk  ...  50  grammes 

One  hour  before  use  the  gold  solution  is  shaken  up,  then 
allowed  to  settle,  and  then  filtered  into  the  dish.  It  is 
then  ready  for  use.  After  it  has  been  employed,  it  is 
poured  back  into  the  stock  solution  bottle.  In  this  bath 
the  prints  are  left  until  the  yellowish  colour  which  by  trans- 
mitted light  may  be  seen  in  the  light  parts  of  the  picture 
has  disappeared,  and  a slightly  reddish- violet  colour  ap- 
pears in  the  half-tones.  Then  the  prints  are  washed  out  for 
a short  period,  placed  in  the  alum  bath,  washed  out  once 
more,  and  placed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  fixing  solutions 
(1  : 20) ; in  this  bath  the  prints  will  lose  their  violet  colour, 
and  become  reddish-brown,  or  brownish,  according  to  the 
previous  mode  of  toning.  If  the  prints  are  then  washed 
out  and  dried,  that  warm  photographic  tone  will  appear 
which,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  action  of  the  toning 
bath,  will  vary  from  brownish-violet  to  purple-and-grey. 
If  a fresh,  strong,  gold  solution  is  used,  the  toning  will  be 
completed  within  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  In  this  man- 
ner fifty  prints  of  the  size  of  11  by  15  inches  can 
be  toned  with  only  1 gramme  of  gold  and  sodium  chloride 
without  exhausting  the  gold  bath.  Comparative  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  in  using  the  toning  bath 
recommended  by  Obernetter,  almost  four  times  as  much 
gold  chloride  is  required  to  obtain  the  same  colour  tones, 
and  that  even  the  toning  of  albumen  prints  requires  more 
gold  chloride  than  this  process.  Prints  which  have  been 
toned  for  too  short  a period,  and  which,  therefore,  have 
retained  a brownish  colour,  may  be  toned  further  after 
fixing  in  the  fixing  bath  itself,  if  a little  red  prussiate  of 
potash  is  added  to  it  until  it  turns  yellow.  After  one  to 
two  minutes  the  print  is  taken  out,  washed  out,  placed  into 
the  alum  bath,  and  then  washed  out.  The  alum  bath  con- 
sists of  a cold  saturated  alum  solution  to  which  a little 
citric  acid  is  added.  As  a rule,  the  prints  will  tone  the 
quicker,  the  shorter  they  have  before  been  washed  out ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  toning  process  can  be  better  controlled 
if  it  proceeds  slower  ; therefore,  the  mid-way  will  be  the 
best.  After  a few  experiments,  it  will  be  very  easy  to 
obtain  the  tone  required  by  this  method. 


THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  EXPOSURES. 

BY  SIR  DAVID  L.  SALOMONS,  BART.* 

Lrt  us  first  consider  how  the  relation  between  the  light  on  the 
object  to  that  on  the  image  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 

* Continued  from  page  365, 


principal  focus  and  shorter  conjugate  of  a lens,  such  an  expression 
being  simple,  and  where  image  is  smaller  than  the  object,  the 
smaller  conjugate  is  within  the  camera,  and  this  is  the  case  we 
are  considering. 

Let  I lepresent  the  image,  0 the  object, /the  principal  focus, 
/"  the  longer  conjugate,  and  /'  the  shorter  conjugate.  Then 


I f- 
we  know  (1)  — - ± — , 

O f""^ 


also  (2)  J-  = 

/ 


/ 


r-f 
_ (/'-/) 


Substituting  this  value  for 


r 


hence 


in  (1)  we  get 


Therefore,  if  no  loss  of  light  occurs  between  object  and  image 
the  relationship  shown  holds  good. 

We  can  now  investigate  the  probable  value  of  air  absorption  of 
light  and  its  effects  in  the  image  ; and  it  is  here  that  depth  of 
focus  steps  in. 

We  know  that  as  the  image  is  smaller  so  is  its  light  more 
intense,  and  this  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  light ; but  for  this  law 
we  should  not  perceive  the  fixed  stars.  This  means  that  the 
near  and  more  distant  objects  from  the  lens  are  equally  bright 
upon  the  screen.  If  no  air  absorption  existed  this  would  be  the 
case.  In  practice  on  the  earth,  we  find  the  more  distant  an 
object  is  from  the  eye  the  duller  it  appears,  and  the  loss  of  light 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  damp,  smoky, 
or  dusty  air.  We  may  thus  assume  that  air  absorption  near  the 

r- 


earth  is  always  greater  than  the  relation 

j ( f> f\-i 

it  even  equal  to  this,  — = — 

^ ’ o / ■- 


(/'  -f?  ' 

V r 


for  were 


u'-fr 

that  is  no  matter  at  what  distance  objects  may  be,  they  would 
not  lose  in  brightness,  but  remain  of  the  same  brilliancy.  This 
is  true  for  moderate  distances  only,  but  after  this  the  image  loses 
in  light,  instead  of  the  brilliancy  remaining  constant,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  absorption  did  not  exist,  and  therefore  this 

value  must  be  greater  than  Artists  and  photo- 

graphers use  the  expression  “ Atmosphere  ” in  a truly  scientific 
sense,  although  innocent  of  the  truth  they  express. 

It  will  be  observed  that  any  object  moved  along  a line  between 
the  planes  of  depth  of  focus,  where  they  are  infinitely  distant, 
do  not  appreciably  alter  their  size  in  the  im.age,  so  that  but  for 
air  absorption  there  would  be  no  way  of  appreciating  distances 
between  those  objects  which  are  sharp  in  the  picture.  I believe 
this  matter  has  been  so  far  completely  overlooked  ; and,  apart 
from  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  question,  it  has  a great  bearing 
on  exposure,  since  the  absorption  of  light  in  passing  through  the 
air  renders  landscape  photography  possible,  and  pleasing  besides, 
because  distances  can  be  judged  in  the  picture  without  the  stereo- 
scopic property  of  the  eyes,  which  even  is  not  of  much  avail  for 
distant  objects.  Besides,  but  for  air  absorption,  the  light  re- 
flected from  objects  would  be  intense,  and  produce  effects  which 
we  cannot  imagine.  In  the  studio,  where  distances  are  extremely 
small  compared  with  views  out  of  doors,  air  absorption  plays  no 
appreciable  part,  although  photographers  are  aware  that  very 
small  pictures  taken  with  long  focus  lenses  are  wanting  in  brilli- 
ancy, and  it  is  due  to  this  fact.  i 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  investigated.  How  much  light 
reaches  the  image  ? Captain  Abney  gives  a good  proof  to  show 

. a* 

that  the  light  upon  the  image  vanes  > where  a = diameter 

of  aperture,  and  / = any  focal  length. 

The  following  proof  gives  another  value  on  its  way,  which  may 
sometimes  be  useful  : — 

Let  0 = object,  I = image,  H = height  of  object,  /'  = the 
conjugate  within  the  camera,  and  / = equivalent  focal  length  of 
lens. 

Then  we  have  seen  before — 

I - (f’-JY 

~0~'P  ' 

therefore,  light  on  image,  if  none  is  lost,  may  be  expressed  by— 


(4)’ 


H"  IT 


1 = 0 — , and  since 

P 

j wLere  H = height  of  object  by  substitution  I = * 
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Now  the  light  which  actually  falls  on  the  image  is  as 

are^^aper^e  ^ substituting  the  value  found 

size  of  image  I 

("  ,r 

for  I we  get  H*  ir  (/'—/)*  = hw  f t 
4 p 


expresses  the  actual  amount  of  light  received  on  the  image,  com- 
pared with  that  on  the  object. 

a’  f-  , a- 

oecomes 


When  0 = 1,  then  f = 2./,  and 


But  varies  as  the  size  of  the  image,  and  the  image  also  varies 


as  , hence  — — varies  as 


and  this  proves  the  known 


relation  between  a and  /. 

As  a supplement  to  this  paper  I give  a convenient  set  of  tables 
for  enlarging  by  area  value,  which  is  the  most  convenient  way 
in  practice.  The  plan  is  a special  one  and  simple  to  use.  The 
figures  have  been  carefully  checked,  so  no  errors  are  likely  to  be 
present.  About  1,500  separate  calculations  have  been  made  to 
form  the  tables.  The  usual  linear  tables  are  also  added, 
arranged  on  the  same  system. 


Area  Enlarging  Table. — To  Enlarge  from 


3^X3J 

HxH 

6x4 

64x4f 

84x64 

10x8 

12x10 

15X12 

( — 

t 

^ 

Lens  to 

Lens  to 

Lens  to 

Lens  to 

Lens  to 

Lens  to 

Lens  to 

Lens  to 



Easel 

Neg. 

Easel 

Neg. 

Easel 

Neg. 

Easel 

Neg. 

Easel 

Neg. 

Easel 

Neg. 

Easel 

Neg. 

Easel 

Neg. 

3JX3A 

2 

2 

4tx3b 

21 

1-9 

2 

2 

5x4 

2-4 

1-71 

21 

1-9 

2 

2 

0^X43 

2-6 

1-62 

2-4 

1-71 

2*2 

1-83 

2 

2 

8ixe| 

3-3 

1-43 

3 

1-5 

2-7 

1-59 

2-3 

1-77 

2 

2 

10x8 

3-7 

1-37 

3-4 

1-41 

3 

1-0 

2-6 

1-62 

2-2 

1-83 

2 

2 

12X10 

4-3 

1-3 

3-9 

1-34 

3-5 

1-4 

3 

1-5 

2-5 

1-66 

2-2 

1-83 

2 

2 

15X12 

5 

1-25 

4-6 

1-28 

4 

1-.33 

3 5 

1-4 

2-8 

1-55 

2-5 

166 

2-2 

1-83 

2 

2 

18X16 

6-1 

1-2 

5-5 

1-22 

4-8 

1-26 

31 

1-32 

8-3 

1-43 

2-9 

1-53 

2-5 

1-66 

2-2 

1-83 

20x16 

6-4 

118 

5-8 

1-21 

0 

1-25 

4-3 

1-3 

3o 

1-4 

3 

1-6 

2.7 

1-59 

2-3 

1-77 

22X18 

7 

1-17 

6-3 

1-2 

5*5 

1 -22 

4-6 

1-28 

3-7 

1-37 

3-3 

1-43 

2.8 

1-55 

2-5 

1-66 

24X18 

71 

1-16 

6-6 

1-18 

6-7 

1-21 

4-8 

1-26 

3-8 

1-35 

3 4 

l'4l 

2.9 

1-53 

2 6 

1-62 

24X20 

7-6 

115 

6-9 

117 

59 

1-2 

5 

1-25 

4 

1-33 

3-5 

1-4 

3 

1-5 

2-7 

1-59 

20X20 

7!) 

1-14 

7-1 

116 

6-1 

119 

5 *2 

1-24 

4-1 

1-32 

36 

1-38 

31 

M3 

2-8 

1 '65 

30X24 

9-1 

1-12 

8-2 

114 

7 

1-17 

5-9 

1-2 

4-6 

1-28 

4 

1-33 

3-5 

1-4 

3 

15 

36X30 

10-8 

11 

9-8 

Ml 

8-4 

1-13 

7 

117 

5-5 

1-22 

4-5 

1-28 

4 

1-33 

3*5 

M 

42X36 

12-7 

1-08 

11-4 

M 

9-7 

Ml 

8-2 

M4 

6-2 

M9 

5*4 

1-22 

4*5 

1-28 

3-9 

1-34 

When  the  figures  are  found,  multiply  each  distance  by  equivalent  focal  length  of  lens  employed.  Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  enlarge  from  a | plate 
negative  to  12  by  10  with  a lens  having  10  inches  equivalent  focus,  then  the  results  from  table  give  3 9 and  1'3I ; multiply  each  by  10,  and  easel  must 
be  placed  39  inches  from  the  lens,  and  negative  to  lens  13  4 inches. 


Table  for  Linear  Enlarging. — Number  of  Tima. 


, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

■*  -s 

2—2 

3—14 

4-U 

5-H 

6-14 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

9-11 

10-H 

ll-l,‘o 

12-1tV 

13-1-'., 

Multiply  the  above  figures  by  equivalent  focal  length  of  lens  used.  Thus  to  enlarge  4 times  with  a lens  of  6 inches  focal  length,  the  easel  most  be 
placed  30  inches  from  lens,  and  the  negative  7 ^ inches  from  lens. 


Equivalent  Focal  Lengths  of  Dallmeyer’s  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lenses,  in  inches. 
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CO 
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Equivalent  Focal  Lengths  of  Ross’s  Rapid  Symmetrical  Lenses,  in  inches. 


4x31 

6x4 

6X5 

X 

CO 

84x64 

9X7 

10x8 

12x10  13X11 

16x12 

18X16 

22x18 

25X22 

44 

6 

n 

12 

13 

16  18 

20 

24 

30 

34 

Enlargement  Formulae. 

(ri  -f  i)J'  is  the  distance  of  easel  from  the  lens,  and  -h  i 

the  distance  of  negative  from  lens,  n = number  of  times 
enlarged,  and  / = equivalent  focal  length  of  lens  employed.  For 

area  enlargement,  n = v/  number  ot  times  area  enlarged. 

These  formuhne  are  those  of  conjugate  foci,  and  can  therefore 
be  used  for  problems  involving  these  functions,  and  for  direct 
enlarging. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  LATENT 
IMAGE. 

BY  DR.  THOS.  W.  DRINKWATER,  F.C.S.* 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Ed.  Sch.  Med. 

OuR  knowledge  in  many  things  concerning  photography  Is 
hidden,  and  we  might,  with  some  justice,  apply  the  term 
“ Latent  ” to  other  phenomena  besides  the  hidden  image. 

I don't  think  that,  as  a body,  we  disobey  the  great  command 

* A Communication  to  the  Kdinburgb  Fbotograpbic  Society. 
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regarding  the  worship  of  graven  images,  but  we  all,  I 
am  sure,  feel  some  interest  in  the  so-called  latent  one,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  know  a little  more  about  its  nature,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced.  The  interest  centred 
in  this  subject  is  shown  by  the  numerous  speculations  as  to  its 
nature,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  and  the 
numerous  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  formation,  but  at  present  I fancy  they  only  exist  as 
theories.  What  we  want  is  proof.  I do  not  know  that  I can 
do  more  than  theorise  to-night,  but  I have  been  experimenting — 
not  always  with  success — but  still,  I think  my  results  warrant 
me  in  putting  forward  one  other  theory  regarding  the  nature  of 
this  photographic  puzzle. 

In  Captain  Abney's  book  on  photography  he  opens  with  an  in- 
genious theory  regarding  the  latent  image,  and  ascribes  a purely 
mechanical  cause  for  its  origin.  His  theory  is  that  light  waves 
of  certain  length  set  up  oscillations  in  the  molecules  of  solid 
matter  forming  the  sensitive  medium,  and  that  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  synchronism  in  the  oscillations  of  the  wave  lengths 
and  the  matter  on  which  they  act.  This  theory  is  ingenious, 
but  somewhat  vague,  and  it  altogether  fails  to  account  for  the 
various  phenomena  of  development ; indeed,  Abney  sees  this 
himself,  for  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  oscillations  pro- 
duce a change  in  the  silver  salts  exposed  to  light,  which 
become  reduced  to  sub-salts  (so-called)  which  sub-salts  by  the  j 
action  of  the  developer  are  still  further  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book  development  is 
always  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  latent  image  has 
been  produced  by  a chemical  change.  Now  this  theory  regard- 
ing the  chemical  change  is  a very  generally  accepted  one, 
andthough  I have  never  yet  met  with  anybody  who  proved  it,  nor 
have  I ever  seen  any  mention  of  such  proof  in  any  of  the  nume- 
rous publications  devoted  to  the  art-science. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  supposed,  and  I might  add,  accepted 
nature  of  this  change.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of 
silver  are  said  to  be  reduced  to  sub-salts,  giving  off  during  the 
process,  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plate  or  film. 

Now  to  my  mind  there  are  several  arguments  against  such  a 
phenomena  being  possible.  In  the  first  place,  I have  calculated 
that  in  a 1-1  plate  of  average  quality  there  are  about  2 grains  of 
combined  bromine.  Now,  if  this  chemical  theory  be  correct,  on 
exposing  a plate  half  of  this  bromine  should  be  set  free.  Now, 
has  anyone  ever  detected  the  slightest  trace  of  bromine  or  any 
other  halogen  in  his  camera  after  removing  a dark  slide  ? 
Neither  bromine,  iodine,  or  chlorine  are  substances  that  could 
escape  notice,  for  besides  their  well-marked  colour,  they  have 
an  odour,  and  an  odour  that  there  is  no  disguising.  Again,  1 
do  not  think  that  anyone  with  any  respect  for  his  camera  would 
care  to  expose  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a free  halogen.  The 
brass  work,  leather  work,  screws,  &c.,  would  soon  resent  such 
treatment.  Another  proof,  equally  strong  to  my  mind,  against 
this  chemical  theory  is,  that  the  so-called  sub-salts  of  silver — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  halogen  sub-salts — are  insoluble  in 
hypo.  Now,  if  anyone  exposes  a plate  and  then  fixes  it  without 
developing,  it  fixes  to  clear  glass.  This  is  a fact,  I am  sure, 
known  to  all  of  you,  and  to  photographers  generally,  and  yet  you 
will  hear  everyone  talking  of  the  latent  image  as  consisting  of 
sub-salts  of  silver,  and  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  develop- 
ment by  the  action  of  the  developer  on  these  imaginary  com- 
pounds. Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I do  not  say  these  sub-salts 
do  not  exist,  I am  aware  they  do  ; in  fact,  I have  prepared 
them  myself,  to  aid  me  in  my  experiments  ; but  what  I firmly 
believe,  and  what  I wish  to  prove  to  you  is,  that  they  do  not 
exist  on  an  exposed  photographic  plate.  1 will  even  go  a little 
further,  and  say  that  practically  the  sub-salts  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  light,  and  are  present  at  a certain  stage  in  a silver 
print.  You  see,  I draw  a distinction  between  the  action  which 
produces  a silver  print,  and  one  which  produces,  or  in  part  pro- 
duces, a glass  negative.  Again,  all  these  sub-salts  are  coloured 
rnore  or  less  of  a violet  colour.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  anything 
like  an  approach  to  colour  in  an  exposed  plate  before  it  has  been 
developed  ? 

Somewhat  recently  this  chemical  theory  has  been  more  fully 
worked  out  by  Professor  Carey  Lea,  and  he  has  given  us  the 
results  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  conducted  with  all 
the  ca,re^  and  forethought  which  we  should  expect  from  such  a 
distinguished  chemist.  He  has  prepared  a set  of  silver  salts 
which  he  calls  photo-salts.  His  paper  you  have  all  read,  I am 
sure,  and  I need  only  refer  to  it  generally.  These  photo-salts 
have  no  imaginary  existence,  they  have  been  produced  and 


examined,  and  to  a certain  extent  explain  the  varied  phenomena 
of  development ; in  fact,  Carey  Lea’s  theory  fits  in  beautifully 
with  our  general  practical  experiences  and  explains  on  the  first 
blush  all  the  mysteries  of  the  latent  image  ; but  its  weak  point — 
for  it  has  a weak  point,  and  a very  weak  point — to 
my  mind  is,  that  he  has  never  yet  proved  the  exi.stence  of  any 
photo-salt  on  an  exposed  plate,  nor  do  I think  it  possible  that 
he  can  do  so.  The  series  of  photo-salts  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  in  some  future  development  of  photographic  science 
they  may  be  of  value,  but  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  are  produced  in  an  exposed  plate,  or  that  they  even 
play  any  part  in  the  production  of  a latent  image. 

'The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  know  practically 
nothing  about  the  matter.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  a plate  during  exposure  is  as  hidden 
as  the  image  itself.  In  discussing  photographic  matters  we 
always  talk  about  the  sub-salts,  &c.,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of 
their  production,  and  back  up  our  ignorance  knowingly,  but  un- 
thinkingly, with,  to  speak  plainly,  a scientific  fib.  Since  I have 
been  interested  in  the  matter,  I have  had  conversation  with 
several  photographers  who  are  really  interested  in  their  work, 
and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  sub-salt  theory  is  good 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  It  explains  all  the  difficulties 
very  nicely,  and  even  if  it  is  not  an  exact  truth,  it  does  not 
I matter.  Scientists  may  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  latent 
image,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  of  any  value  to  prac- 
tical photography. 

Now  I differ  altogether  from  this  view.  If  scientists  had  not 
interested  themselves  in  photography,  and  searched  into  the 
causes  of  all  the  marvellous  change.s  which  photographic  science 
is  capable  of  producing,  where,  I ask,  would  photographic  art  bo 
at  the  present  day  ? If  we  wish  to  advance  photography,  if  wo 
wish  to  improve  our  methods  of  manipulation,  we  must  surely 
gain  iu  the  first  place  some  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  various 
effects  brought  under  our  notice.  So  if  we  wish  to  understand 
thoroughly,  and  to  have  under  more  perfect  control  the  varied 
mysteries  of  exposure  and  development,  we  must  have  some  more 
definite  knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess  of  the  nature  of 
the  latent  image. 

As  the  outcome  of  my  experiments,  I have  formed  a theory 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  a correct  one,  but  which  I am  going 
to  give  to  you,  asking  your  help  to  either  break  it  down  or  build 
it  up.  I want  the  subject  fairly  argued  out,  I want  my  weak 
P'liuts  assailed,  as  I assailed  others  ; I don’t  say  my  theory  is 
the  correct  one,  and  that  all  others  are  wrong — mine  may  be  even 
weaker  than  any  that  have  gone  before — but  I will  admit  that  I 
think  it  as  plausible.  My  experiments  are  far  from  complete. 
I am  still  engaged  with  the  subject,  and  intend  next  session  to 
again  bore  you  with  a second  instalment  anent  the  subject.  If 
any  of  you  can  give  me  suggestions  as  to  experiments  I shall  be 
obliged  As  I have  gone  along  I have  found  one  experiment 
suggest  another,  and  the  work  has  not  been  accomplished  so 
readily  as  I at  first  imagined  it  would  be. 

Broadly  speakiug,  I account  for  the  productions  of  the  latent 
image  by  electrical  action,  and  now  for  my  proofs. 

Some  months  ago  a paper  was  read  at  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London  on  the  electrical  phenomena  which  took  place  on  mix- 
ing pyrogallol  and  caustic  potash  solutions,  and  this  immediately 
struck  me  as  having  some  bearing  on  photography,  seeing  that 
this  mixture  could  be  used  as  a developer.  If  development 
were  electrical  and  not  chemical,  then  the  change  produced  by 
light,  which  gave  us  something  to  deveWp,  might  be  electrical 
also.  My  first  experiments  were  treating  the  various  developers 
in  such  a way  as  to  ascertain  whether  similar  phenomena  were 
produced.  Without  detailing  all  my  experiments,  I may  say 
that  pyro  with  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  all  give,  in  mixing,  current  electricity.  1 get  most  effect 
with  potash,  least  with  ammonia.  IMixing  oxalate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  iron  also  gave  me  a similar  result.  Here,  then,  I 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  electricity  was  produced  during 
development.  Of  course,  here  I met  with  weak  point  number 
one ; although  electricity  is  produced  during  development,  is 
it  the  cause,  or  is  it  merely  a bye  effect,  for  you  must  remember 
that  electricity  is  the  result  of  innumerable  chemical  reactions. 
I next  tried  to  prove  that  electricity  is  produced  at  the  moment 
of  exposure,  and  here  my  experiments  have  only  been  partially 
successful.  I pliiced  unexposed  plates,  in  connection  with 
instruments,  to  detect  electrical  currents,  and  then  burnt  a piece 
of  magnesium  wire  in  front  of  the  plate,  and  observed  whether 
any  indication  was  given.  On  a few  occasions  I have  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  evidence  of  electricity,  but  in  the  majority 
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of  instances  I admit  I have  failed.  I may  add  this  much,  how- 
ever, I succeeded  best  with  a paper  film  (an  Eastman). 

In  dealing  with  delicate  instruments  for  electrical  measure- 
ment, so  many  outside  influences  affect  them  that  at  present  I 
am  not  altogether  in  a position  to  affirm  that  my  electrical  cur- 
rents were  produced  by  light  action  ; I believe  they  were,  but 
until  I carry  out  a few  more  experiments  (and  I think  I have  a 
new  clue  now)  I must  let  it  rest  merely  as  a belief. 

As  a further  proof  that  my  belief  will  ultimately  become  a 
certainty,  I will  remind  you  of  an  experiment  now  nearly  fifty 
years  old,  which  Becquerel,  the  physicist,  performed.  He  coated 
two  plates  of  silver  with  chloride  of  silver  in  the  dark,  these 
were  placed  in  a vessel  of  water,  and  light  allowed  to  fall  on 
one  of  them.  A current  of  electricity  was  set  up,  the  exposed 
plate  acting  as  the  negative  pole.  This  is  an  experiment  which  can 
be  easily  tried  ; I have  repeated  it  with  bromide  and  iodide,  and 
found  a greater  effect  with  iodide  and  bromide  than  with  chloride ; 
in  fact,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  was  in  the 
order  named — viz.,  iodide  most,  chloride  least,  and  bromide 
intermediate.  This  order,  I may  mention,  is  in  the  opposite 
order  to  their  chemical  activity. 

Light  is  not  needed  to  form  a latent  image,  it  is  capable  of 
being  produced  to  a somewhat  limited  extent  by  heat.  1 saw 
some  months  since  a query  in  one  of  the  journals  concerning 
dark  lines  across  the  lower  end  of  the  plate,  and  it  was  answered 
by  some  one  having  a similar  experience  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  leather  hinge  of  the  slide  absorbing  heat  and  radiating  it  on 
the  plate.  I therefore  set  to  work  again,  and  found  that  by 
placing  over  a plate  alternate  black  and  white  strips  I could  get 
a latent  image  by  merely  holding  a hot  iron  for  some  seconds 
over  the  plate.  Where  the  black  strips  were  placed  deposition 
took  place  during  development ; where  white  strips,  the  glass 
developed  clear.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  latent  image  consists  of  sub-salts  ? Surely  no  one 
will  argue  that  sub-salts  are  produced  by  heat  ? 

One  more  point,  and  I am  done.  The  subject  may  not  be  so 
interesting  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  I may  tire  you  if  I continue 
much  longer. 

In  developing  Warnerke’s  old  positive  paper  (modern  bromide 
paper  does  not  show  it  so  well),  if  you  rubbed  the  paper  with  the 
cleanest  of  fingers  in  the  developer,  or  if  you  rubbed  a small  piece 
of  unexposed  tissue  with  clean  rubber,  the  developer  always 
developed  the  mark,  and  a black  stain  resulted  ; how  could  fric- 
tion produce  either  a sub-salt  or  a photo-salt  ? Friction  does 
produce  electricity. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I believe  an  exposed  plate  to  be  in  an  electri- 
fied condition,  each  molecule  being  in  opposite  electrical  condi- 
tions, and  that  under  the  electrical  action  of  the  developer — 
unlikes  attracting  each  other,  likes  repelling — the  metallic  silver 
is  built  up  to  form  the  visible  image.  The  exact  details  of  all 
these  actions  I leave  for  another  paper.  I must  ask  for 
time  to  complete  my  experiments,  and  before  next  session  comes 
round  I hope  to  be  able  to  perform  them  before  you. 

This  is  our  last  meeting  before  the  recess,  and  I was  anxious 
to  bring  up  the  subject  before  we  separated,  so  as  to  guage  your 
opinions  on  my  theory,  and  to  enlist  your  assistance  with  sug- 
gestions. 

I think  the  theory  is  new.  I have  read  up  the  literature  of 
the  subject  as  far  as  I could,  and  I can  find  no  mention  of  elec- 
tricity Laving  anything  to  do  with  photography — at  least,  as  far 
as  latent  images  are  concerned. 

In  the  words  of  the  learned  counsel : That’s  my  case,  gentle- 
men, pitch  into  me,  and  pick  it  to  pieces,  I shall  not  mind — I 
want  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  with  your  assistance,  and  if  you 
break  down  my  theory  to-night  I shall  simply  go  on  experi- 
menting, and  when  I have  prepared  fresh  proofs  will  bring  the 
subject  again  before  you. 


To  compensate  for  the  gap  recently  left  in  the  ranks  of 
the  older  American  photographic  publications,  we  have  an 
excellent  new  one  in  “ Science  of  Photography,”  published 
monthly,  by  James  W.  Queen  and  Co.,  of  924,  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia ; the  cost  of  each  number  being 
10  cents,  or  about  fivepence. 

In  the  second  number,  for  example,  we  find,  among 


other  items,  a capital  article  on  “ Posing,”  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  wood-cuts,  and  a plate  reproduction  of  portraits 
by  leading  artist-painters.  Besides  this,  there  is  a capital 
article  on  “ Water  Colour  Portrait  Painting  over  Photo- 
graphic Enlargements.”  Altogether  American  photo- 
graphic literature  has  not  lost  by  the  recent  changes. 


According  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  a photographer  was  in 
attendance  the  other  day  when  a series  of  experiments 
were  made  with  the  new  French  army  rifle  and  the  bul- 
lets fired  from  it.  Bifle  bullets  attain  such  a velocity  that 
they  push  a portion  of  air  in  front  of  them,  and  what  is 
more,  in  a photograph,  not  only  is  the  bullet  to  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  its  flight,  but  also  the  gathering  of  condensed 
air. 


The  more  we  read  of  the  wonderful  things  now  accom- 
plished by  instantaneous  photography,  the  more  we  are 
inclined  to  lament  that  it  is  so  comparatively  modern 
an  invention.  Had  it  only  been  invented  sixty  years 
earlier,  for  instance,  of  what  use  it  might  have  been  in 
confirming,  or  possibly,  and  more  appropriately,  in 
“negativing,”  some  of  those  wonderful  stories  of  a past 
generation,  which  are  still  trotted  out  at  intervals  ! An 
instantaneous  photograph  might  have  been  taken,  for 
example,  of  at  least  one  of  those  phenomenally  swift 
balls  which  used,  we  are  assured,  to  kill  swallows  on 
the  wing  if  they  ventured  to  fly  between  the  wickets, 
when  this  or  that  mighty  “ trundler  ” of  the  past  was 
bowling.  A photograph  of  the  ball  actually  carrying 
the  terrified  swallow  before  it  as  it  went  would  do  more 
to  silence  the  modern  caviller  than  any  number  of  verbal 
assurances  from  veteran  cricketers  who  were  “ present, 
don’t  you  know,  and  saw  the  thing  done,  dear  boy.” 


A correspondent  who  read  the  photographer’s  rhyming 
epitaph  lately  published  in  these  columns,  sends  us  another 
which,  he  says,  he  himself  copied,  though  he  does  not 
state  from  where.  “ On  the  top  of  the  stone,”  writes  our 
correspondent,  appeared  the  usual  style— 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

J.— K.— , 

Photographer  of  this  town 
and  then  Ciime  this  extraordinary  stanza — 

“ When  Fever  focussed  him, 

Hope  forsook  him. 

And  on  March  the  1 1th 
Death  ‘ took  ’ him.” 

The  above  reminds  us  of  an  epitaph  placed  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  a local  artist  who  was  much  given  to  drawing 
caricature  portraits  of  well-nigh  everyone  he  met.  After 
giving  his  name,  age,  &c.,  these  lines  were  added — 

“ So  accustomed  was  he  with  his  pencil 
At  his  fellows  to  scofT, 

That  at  last  from  the  mere  force  of  habit 
He  ‘ took  himself  off  ’ 
on 

The  15th  of  August,  18  — 

R.I.P.” 
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It  is  said  that  aristocratic  young  ladies  in  France  have 
taken  up  the  study  of  i)h  tugraphy  with  great  ardour. 
According  to  the  correspondent  of  a daily  paper,  a photo- 
graphic apparatus  is  now  fitted  up  in  the  boudoir  of  nearly 
every  young  heiress.  Friends,  acquaintances,  servants, 
and  favourite  dogs  are  all  faithfully  photographed,  and 
some  of  the  fair  votaries  of  the  art  are  said  to  be  remark- 
ably adroit  in  using  their  cameras.  As  these  photographic 
studies  are,  according  to  this  correspondent,  only  taken 
up  to  employ  the  time  between  the  final  departure  from 
the  convent  or  the  boarding  school,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  bridegroom,  the  fashion  would  be  a useful  one  to 
introduce  over  here,  because  it  would  serve  to  intimate 
that  when  a young  lady  takes  up  photography  she  only 
does  so  because  she  is  not  engaged,  and  is  open  to  an 
offer. 


An  interesting  love  story  comes  from  the  Glasgow  Exhi- 
bition. An  official  picked  up  a lady’s  purse  of  the  pocket- 
book  pattern  at  the  very  moment  a gentleman  was  j^assing 
the  spot.  He  naturally  stopped,  and  with  the  official 
examined  the  contents  to  see  if  there  was  any  clue  to  the 
owner.  “ Here’s  her  photograph,  anyway,”  said  the  man. 
“ No,  it  is’nt,”  he  added  immediately.  “ It’s  not  a lady’s 
photograph,  at  all  ! It  looks — you’ll  excuse  me  for  say- 
ing it — extremely  like  yourself.”  The  gentleman  took  the 
photograph  and  coloured  slightly.  “ Yes,  you’re  right,  it 
is  a photograph  of  me.  I think  I know  the  lady,  and  I 
am  pretty  sure  I could  find  her,”  And  so  he  did.  The 
interesting  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  discovery  of  the 
photograph  revealed  to  him  the  young  lady’s  secret,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  they  are  now  going  to  be 
married. 


Considering  how  often  royalty  is  photographed,  the 
taking  of  a portrait  of  a monarch  after  death  seems 
almost  like  indulging  a morbid  fancy.  Scarcely  was  the 
breath  out  of  the  body  of  the  old  Emperor  William 
than  he  was  photographed.  The  same  haste  was  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  the  late  Emperor,  but  the  operation 
was  delayed  for  a time,  the  Empress  Victoria  not  giving 
her  consent  because  the  photograph  of  his  father  turned 
out  so  very  badly.  However,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded — the  papers  do  not  say  by  whom — and  so  the 
cameras  were  placed  in  position,  and  a couple  of  pictures 
taken.  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  a photograph  of  a person  taken  after  death  is 
always  more  or  leas  repellant,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  family  of  Germany 
are  so  anxious  to  have  these  painful  mementoes. 


A TRIP  TO  THE  EAST. 

BY  DK.  MORTON. 

I LEFT  England  for  Calcutta  and  the  Burmah  Coast  on  AVednes- 
day,  September  27th,  1882.  This  was  shortly  after  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  defeat  of  Arabi  Pasha.  It  is 
generally  advisable  before  taking  a long  journey  to  be  acquainted 
with^  the  best_  route,  means  of  travelling,  and  what  may  be 
required.  Avoid  taking  what  you  don’t  want,  as  luggage  is  always 
iniptdiTncnUi ; in  fact,  many  things  you  can  buy  almost  cheaper 
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than  at  home.  The  facilities  afforded  for  travelling  at  the  present 
time  approaches  perfection.  The  danger  and  risk  to  fife  is  re- 
duced to  a minimum. 

Most  of  the  large  steamships  making  regular  journies  east- 
ward take  the  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances  arrive  at  Calcutta  in  36  or  38  days — this  may 
be  called  the  direct  steamship  route.  However,  mails  and 
passengers  can  travel  in  less  time  (about  21  days)  by  crossing 
the  Continent  to  Brindisi  (south  of  Italy),  take  steamer  to  Alex- 
dria,  train  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  re-ship  again  to  Bombay, 
and  train  again  to  Calcutta,  or  other  parts  of  India.  A wonderful 
advance  on  locomotion  of  the  past,  when  a sailing  vessel,  rounding 
the  Cape,  frequently  took  five  months. 

The  most  favourable  time  of  the  year  to  make  your  outward 
voyage  is  during  October  or  November.  You  miss  the  rainy 
season  of  India — July  to  September —and  come  in  for  what  they 
term  the  cool  season.  It  really  is  as  warm  as  our  hottest  summer, 
but  the  transition  is  not  felt  so  much  as  if  we  arrived  during  an 
Indian  summer — that  is,  from  April  to  J uly.  Persons  going  to 
reside  generally  procure  an  Indian  outfit,  but  for  a tourist  a 
moderate  selection  of  the  lightest  clothing  and  shoes  is  only 
requisite.  A good,  light  umbrella,  used  as  a sunshade,  also  a 
solar  topee  or  pith  hat,  and  a pair  of  tinted  spectacles,  blue  or 
brown,  are  very  necessary,  as  the  sun’s  rays,  about  noon,  are  try- 
ing, especially  in  the  Red  Sea.  I travelled  out  by  the  “ Khedive," 
one  of  the  P.  & 0.  S.  Navigation’s  fine  ships.  This  Co’s,  vessels 
leave  the  Albert  Docks,  or  rather  now  occupy  the  splendid  Til- 
bury Docks,  opened  a year  or  so  ago,  pick  up  passengers  below 
Gravesend,  twenty-two  miles  down  river.  So  we  took  a special 
train  from  Liverpool  Street  Station,  Gt.  Eastern,  to  Tilbury, 
where  a steam  tug  is  writing  to  convey  passengers.  The  time 
for  leave-taking  is  very  short.  We  get  on  board,  and  the  grand 
ship  slowly  steams  down  the  river,  and  waving  handkerchiefs  are 
soon  left  far  astern.  We  proceed  round  the  North  Foreland, 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  into  the  English  Channel,  noticing 
the  lamps  of  Folkestone,  Brighton,  and  the  lighthouse  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  French  coast,  of  course,  to  our  left.  We  are 
now  well  out  to  sea,  and  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  so  much  dreaded 
by  susceptible  passengers.  My  recollection,  on  the  outward 
voyage,  was  two  days  confined  to  my  berth,  with  no  food  except 
a cup  of  tea  and  a biscuit  ; and,  during  a heavy  sea  in  the  night, 
a fine  collection  of  live  pigeons  were  washed  overboard,  a gun- 
carriage  swept  across,  and  someone  complained  of  salt  water  in 
their  cabin.  But  minor  troubles  like  these  soon  ceased,  and  as 
we  rounded  the  coast  of  Portugal,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  found 
still  water  and  Gibraltar  near  at  hand.  There  was  dense  fog 
when  we  approached,  and  the  steam  whistle  or  fog-horn  was 
frequently  sounded.  The  ship,  although,  in  nautical  phrase,  was 
standing  bye,  drifted  two  or  three  miles  before  the  mist  cleared, 
fortunately  for  us,  as  land  was  close  to.  We  are  five  days  out, 
the  climate  is  delightfully  warm  and  pleasant,  grapes  and  other 
fruit  cheap,  and  those  who  indulge  in  the  so-called  baneful  weed, 
tobacco,  can  purchase  only  free,  good,  American  grown,  at  two 
shilliogs  or  less  a pound.  After  a short  stay  at  Gibraltar  to  coal, 
we  proceeded  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea — the  deep  blue  sea.  Taking  a middle  course, 
having  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tripoli  on  our  right,  and  the  island 
of  Sicily  far  out  of  sight  to  our  left,  in  four  more  days  we  passed 
the  island  of  Gozo,  noted  for  fruit,  &c.,  near  Malta  or  Milleta, 
and  note  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  where  the  Apostle  is  supposed  to  have 
landed  a d.  62.  The  town  of  Valetta  haf  a fine  appearance  from 
the  sea.  We  stayed  in  harbour  a day,  and  I had  a few  hours  on 
shore. 

In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  we  met  with  many  grampus,  and 
shoals  of  porpoises  followed  the  ship.  No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  splendid  atmosphere,  the  azure  sky  and  sea,  and  the  brilliant 
phosphorescence  of  the  rippling  water  at  night  as  the  ship  forges 
ahead.  The  stars  also  seem  much  brighter.  In  this  latitude, 
life  on  board  ship  becomes  rather  monotonous — at  least,  for 
passengers.  They  have  too  much  leisure,  yet  to  those  whose 
physical  powers  are  weakened  and  brain  overtaxed  by  arduous 
studies  at  home,  feel  at  once  benefited  by  this  period  of  inaction, 
and  secure,  as  it  were,  a new  lease  of  life. 

There  are  many  little  incidents  on  board,  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration — viz.,  the  regularity  and  methodical  way  everything 
is  done  is  admirable.  Meals  are  always  served  to  the  minute. 
The  ship’s  deck  is  washed  twice  a day.  The  rate  of  speed  is 
ascertained  at  stated  intervals.  A watchman  at  the  bow  sounds 
a gong  when  he  sights  a vessel,  and  every  evening  at  sunset  a 
white  light  is  run  up  to  the  foremast  in  steamships.  A green 
lamp  on  starboard  “ right,”  and  a red  light  lamp  on  the  port* 
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quarter.  Once  or  twice  during  a voyage  an  alarm  is  raised  by 
l^ating  a gong,  to  bring  up  the  crew  to  what  is  called  their 
stations  in  case  of  fire  or  impending  danger.  The  passengers  are 
apprised  a minute  before,  so  are  not  alarmed.  The  crew  from  all 
parts  take  their  places  in  squads  beside  the  boats.  The  fire 
engine  is  got  out  and  the  hose  tried.  All  the  boats  have  near 
them  kegs  of  water  ready  night  and  day.  Church  service  is  con- 
ducted every  Sunday,  generally  twice.  I mention  these  matters 
as  proof  of  the  excellent  discipline  and  precaution.  A long 
voyage  suggests  graver  thoughts,  it  shows  how  little  we  really 
need  to  make  us  comfortable  and  happy,  how  dependant  we 
are  upon  each  other  ; and  especially  on  the  wide  waste  of  water, 
we  feel  our  insignificance  before  Him  who  rules  wind  and 
sea. 

On  leaving  Malta  we  make  a straight  run  to  Port  Said.  This 
town,  on  the  "Mediterranean  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  owes  its 
growth,  if  not  origin,  to  the  great  work  of  the  Canal  carried  out 
by  the  French  under  M.  Lesseps,  and  opened  about  August  15th, 
1865.  There  were  a large  number  of  war  steamers,  Russian, 
German,  French,  and  Turk.s,  also  three  British  Ironclads,  which 
made  a striking  picture. 

We  had  time  to  go  on  shore  and  inspect  the  place.  The 
streets  are  laid  in  straight  lines  bisected  by  others.  Some  fair 
shops  full  of  English,  American,  and  French  goods.  But  few 
trees,  and  these  located  in  a small  square.  The  land  is  entirely 
sand.  Arab,  Nile,  and  other  boats  laden  with  finest  melons,  line 
the  banks.  Divers  for  coal  were  busy  and  somewhat  amusing. 
They  plunge  down  a considerable  depth  to  seek  for  the  coal  acci- 
dentally dropped  into  the  water.  When  a piece  is  found  it  is 
placed  in  a net  and  hauled  in. 

After  a short  stay  at  Port  Said  Quay,  opposite  the  town,  we 
proceed  onwards,  and  enter  the  Canal.  The  Suez  Canal,  inclu- 
ding lakes,  takes  a fairly  straight  course  across  the  Isthmus,  and 
is  about  90  miles  long.  We  pass  the  town  of  Ismailia,  and  notice 
the  Khedive’s  Palace.  The  Canal  is  not  wide,  and  when  large 
steamships  pass  or  meet  each  other,  one  has  to  be  moored  to 
the  side,  allowing  the  other  to  occupy  mid-channel.  Vessels  are 
compelled  to  travel  under  five  miles  an  hour,  otherwise  the  banks 
would  soon  be  washed  away.  Stations  and  signal  posts  are 
placed  at  intervals,  and  the  track  is  denoted  by  large  red-painted 
buoys.  1 might  say  that  it  takes  about  two  days  and  a-half  to 
pass  the  Canal.  The  ships  are  moored  at  sunset,  and  start  at 
sunrise.  There  is  a remarkable  stillness  and  feeling  of  isolation 
in  resting  a long  night  in  the  midst  of  this  sandy  wilderness. 
The  evening  sun  effects  were  peculiarly  fine.  As  the  orb  of  day 
rapidly  settled  behind  distant  mounds  of  sand  the  sky  assumed 
beautUul  irregular  shades  of  orange  and  purple,  the  short  shrubs 
shadowing  pools  of  water  close  to  the  Canal  had  a weird  and 
mystical  effect.  For  several  miles  there  are  sand  hills 
but  the  principal  feature,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  a flat,  unin- 
teresting expanse  of  sand  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
We  next  arrived  at  Suez,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  lied 
Sea.  The  landing  place  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a railway, 
but  you  can  walk,  or  ride  on  donkey -back  on  the  road  parallel 
with  the  line.  No  vehicles  were  visible  when  I was  there.  Suez 
itself  is  a dirty  town,  not  desirable  for  residence  ; a few  mosques, 
warehouses,  shops,  and  the  usual  building  of  an  Eastern  bazaar. 
Flies  are  abundant,  especially  found  on  fruit  stalls.  Opthalmia, 
so  frequently  followed  by  blindness,  is  no  doubt,  in  some  degree, 
due  to  the  conveyance  of  infection  by  these  peste,  which  may  be 
considered  a remnant  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  A few  miles 
distant  is  Moses’  well  and  palmtrees.  It  was  near  this  spot 
that  Professor  Palmer,  Major  Charrington,  and  others  were 
massacred.  It  is  a long  run  from  Suez  to  Aden  on  the  Red  Sea, 
which  is  our  next  stop]iage.  This  place,  from  the  Sea,  looks 
simply  as  a collection  of  extinct  volcanoes,barren  and  rugged  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  having  Africa  and  Abyssinia  to  the  south. 
Rmn  seldom  falls  in  this  locality,  yet  it  is  a station  for  supplying 
ships  with  fresh  water,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation.  Ostrich 
feather  merchants  come  on  board  and  do  a good  business. 
Diving  boys  are  an  institution.  They  come  out  in  little  frail 
canoes.  One  has  charge  of  the  boat  and  another  performs  in  the 
water,  dives  after  money  thrown  from  the  ship’s  side.  Silver  is 
preferred  to  copper,  just  as  at  collections  in  England.  It  is 
wonderful  how  these  boys  can  bring  up  a sixpence  in  their  mouths 
long  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Diving  is  a danger- 
ous occupation,  as  sharks  are  prevalent. 

Leaving  Aden  we  take  a straight  line  eastward  to  Ceylon. 
This  most  interesting  island,  as  we  all  know,  is  situated  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  probably  at  one 
time  formed  a part  of  that  country.  The  vegetation  is  most 


luxuriant.  The  cocoanut  tree  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  part 
of  India.  AVild  elephants  are  yet  found  in  the  central  jungles. 
We  stay  at  Columbo,  S.W.  of  the  island,  where  a fine  breakwater 
is  constructed.  The  town  was  founded  by  the  Portugese  in  1 520, 
taken  by  the  Dutch  1 656,  and  surrendered  to  England  Feb.  1796. 
The  important  capital,  Kandy,  is  50  miles  inland.  A railway 
runs  through  from  Columbo,  and  the  scenery  is  simply  grand. 
Having  stayed  in  harbour  a day  and  night,  we  move  ofiF  in  a north- 
ward direction,  and  for  twelve  hours  have  the  beautiful  verdant 
island  as  a distant  view.  Proceeding  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
at  this  time  of  the  year  we  escape  the  cyclones  which  sweep  this 
fine  expanse  of  water.  For  days  you  travel  through  a sea  like 
molten  silver,  frequently  without  a ripple,  excepting  that  caused 
by  flying  fish,  which  rise  out  of  the  water  like  silver  arrows,  skim 
the  surface,  and  then  dip  below.  A cloudless  sky  overhead,  a 
gentle  motion  ot  the  great  ship,  a swishing  sound  of  water  as  she 
speeds  about  15  knots  an  hour,  leaving  behind  a track  of  phos- 
phorescence visible  for  miles.  A glorious  sun  by  day,  and  brilli- 
ant constellations  by  night,  until  we  reach  Madras,  the  capital  of 
the  Presidency  of  that  name.  The  city  occupies  some  miles  of 
rather  flat  sandy  coast,  which  is  continually  beaten  by  the  heavy 
swell  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  A surf  breaks  on  the  shore  with 
great  violence,  making  it  very  difficult  to  land.  Frequently, 
waves  are  so  tremendous  that  the  marsoolie,  or  native  boats,  can- 
not live.  There  is  a new  breakwater  and  pier  ; part  was  was’ned 
away  in  1881.  All  large  vessels  stand  out  a mile  or  more,  and 
passengers  who  wish  to  visit  Madras  must  get  into  the  large 
native  boat.  They  .are  singular  afiairs,  built  of  rough  planks 
bound  with  bands  of  fibre,  as  if  stitched.  The  boat  has  high 
sides,  and  the  bottom  is  strewed  with  branches,  as  water  is  ex- 
pected to  come  over  some  part  of  the  short  journey,  a crew  of 
12  natives  having  long  oars,  consisting  of  a pole  with  a flat  piece 
of  wood  lashed  to  the  ends.  A native  policeman  sits  at  the 
stern  ; but  there  is  no  rudder.  The  men  work  their  oars  to  a 
doleful  dirge  and  keep  fair  time,  getting  very  excited  as  they 
approach  the  beach  ; .advantage  is  taken  of  some  single  wave 
which  lifts  the  frail  bark  upwards  and  onwards  with  irresistible 
force  until  it  is  stranded.  The  men  immediately  tumble  out, 
and  assisted  by  others  on  land,  draw  the  boat  beyond  the  reach 
of  receding  waves.  And  so  we  land,  and  very  lucky  if  the  salt 
water  does  not  give  us  a drenching.  The  usual  charge  is  4 rupees 
for  landing  one  or  two  passengers,  but  the  natives  endeavour  to 
extort  more  when  you  touch  the  shore,  and  also  are  rather 
troublesome  in  persisting  to  offer  their  services  as  guides  to  the 
place.  AVe  engaged  one  who  was  useful,  although  speaking  very 
poor  English.  I visited  the  college  for  engineers  and  medical 
school,  fine  buildings  ; also  the  Peoples’  Park,  a grand  tract  of 
land  well  supplied  with  drinking  fountains.  Home  comforts  in 
the  way  of  bread  and  meat  are  difficult  to  obtain — plenty  of  fruit. 
After  walking  about  in  the  sun  a few  hours — and  Madras  is  an 
uncommon  warm  place,  I hear,  at  all  times — one  feels  glad  to 
regain  our  ship,  which  early  next  morning  resumed  her  journey. 
After  three  days’  steady  steaming,  a tinge  of  yellowness  is  ob- 
served in  the  sea,  due  to  the  fresh  but  muddy  water  of  the  river 
Hooghley,'a  branch  of  the  Ganges.  AA’e  pass  on  ourright  a light  ship 
called  “ Lower  Gashcr,”  and  another  further  on  called  “ Upper 
Gasher,"  and  in  the  distance  is  noticed  a lighthouse  situated  on 
Lawyer  Island. 

It  being  dark  the  good  ship  is  anchored  for  the  night.  A 
pilot  comes  on  board  at  daybreak  and  takes  charge.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Hooghley  is  difficult,  owing  to  sand  banks  and  rapid 
currents.  A special  service  of  pilots  are  constantly  employed. 
AVe  pass  mudbanks  for  a considerable  distance,  and  then  arrive 
at  a place  known  as  Diamond  Harbour,  50  miles  ’oelow  Calcutta. 
Vessels  often  anchor  to  wait  for  the  flowing  tide,  which  renders 
crossing  a notable  bar  sandbank — James  and  Mary — easier.  Ships 
of  all  nationalities  are  seen  travelling  up  and  down,  steam  tugs, 
and  crowds  of  native  craft.  The  banks  .are  now  covered  with 
tropical  vegetiition — bamboo,  paddy  (rice)  fields,  cattle,  and  much 
prettier  than  the  Thames,  left  a month  ago.  In  the  distance  a 
forest  of  masts  indicate  the  port  and  capital  of  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency, Calcutta.  AVe  stop  at  Garden  Reach,  opposite  the  ex- 
king  of  Oude’s  palace.  An  excise  officer  comes  on  board,  but 
no  duties  are  levied  except  on  scent,  perfumes,  and  guns.  Pas- 
sengers can  leave  the  ship,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  jetty,  past 
Fort  AVilliam. 

I left  the  ship  here,  as  some  friends  were  waiting,  and  sent  a 
dingey.  1 only  got  off  just  in  time,  as  the  screw  started, 
making  a swell  that  all  but  upset  us  bag  and  baggage.  A large 
boatful  of  natives  were  overturned  just  before,  but  fortunately 
clung  to  their  boat  and  were  saved.  However,  1 safely  lauded 
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and  drove  oBF  in  a ghany,  as  the  cabs  are  called,  and  reached  my 
friend’s  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  palaces.  Time  will 
not  permit  of  a full  description  of  this  interesting  place.  The 
public  buildings  are  very  fine.  Government  House,  the  Superior 
Court,  Bengal  Bank  and  others ; hotels  and  other  palaces 
occupied  by  Government  officials,  wealthy  residents,  known  as 
Chozumgee,  the  Park  Line  of  Calcutta,  are  well  worth  looking 
at.  The  Park,  known  as  the  Maidan  and  Even  Gardens,  are  very 
beautiful.  There  are  no  real  docks,  but  ships  are  moored 
alongside  the  quays  and  anchored  in  the  river.  A swing  bridge 
up  river,  which  crosses  over  to  Howrah,  is  an  ingenious  structure. 
The  streets  of  Calcutta  are  broad,  unpaved  roads.  Trams  are 
laid  in  some  of  them.  The  cars  are  open-seated,  with  an  awning 
roof.  To  a stranger,  I think  the  crowds  of  people,  composed  of 
every  race  and  from  every  clime,  strike  him  as  the  most  novel 
feature  of  the  place.  The  caste  marks  and  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent religions,  gives  a diversity  to  the  people  ncft  seen  to  such 
an  extent  elsewhere.  My  stay  here  was  only  of  short  duration, 
as  I had  to  visit  the  coast  of  Burmah,  known  as  Arracan  or 
British  Burmah,  to  which  I will  refer  when  the  slides  illustrative 
of  the  journey  to  India  have  been  exhibited. 

After  a week  or  so  of  rest  in  this  city  of  palaces,  I engage  a berth 
on  S.  S.  Coconada,  one  of  the  British  India  line  of  mail  coasting 
ships.  They  leave  Calcutta,  I believe,  twice  a week,  touching  at 
all  ports  as  far  as  Rangoon.  A rteady  steam  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  brought  us,  in  three  days,  to  Chittagong,  three  miles  up 
the  river,  a busy  town  principally  devoted  to  the  export  of  grain, 
rice,  also  tea  and  cofTee.  The  country  from  this  point,  extending 
some  350  miles  of  coast  east  of  B.iy  of  Bengal,  is  called  Arracan, 
or  Arakan  by  Euroi>e.acs,  and  Kakbaingpii,  or  land  of  the  Rak- 
haing,  an  ogre  of  some  kind,  by  the  natives.  They  have  a 
traditional  account  of  a Deluge,  and  their  first  kings  reigned  in 
Benares,  and  to  a son  of  one  of  these  kings  Arakan  was  allotted. 
It  certainly  was  a country  inhabited  at  a very  early  period.  The 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Burmese  a.d.  1784,  and  early  in 
this  century,  between  1823-24,  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  the 
first  Burmese  war  by  a decisive  battle  at  Pagan,  troops  under 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  A final  settlement,  1853,  with  King 
Mindohn,  father  of  King  Theebaw,  who  succeeded  to  the  Bur- 
mese throne  Oct.  1878,  and  who  has,  we  know,  been  recently 
displaced,  and  his  country,  generally  called  Upper  Burmah,  has 
been  annexed  British  India.  Arracan  is  also  defined  as  a i)ro- 
vince,  principal  town  Akyab,  and  continuous  with  this  district 
is  the  province  of  Pegu,  with  Rangoon  as  a capital.  Still  further 
south  Tannasenui,  which  has  several  important  towns,  as  Maul- 
main  and  Javoy.  It  is,  however,  with  Arracan  proper,  and  of 
that  only  a limited  area,  which  is  illustrated  to-night  by  views 
taken  on  this  short  visit. 


ON  THE  DISC  OF  CONFUSION  AS  PRESENT  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  OBJECTIVES. 

BY  J.  J.  HIGGINS,  A.M.,  M.D.* 

PoBTEBiOH  Confusion  Disc  in  Lenses  of  Various  Focus. 
On  full  opening  and  at  the  same  distance  from  F,  the  posterior 
confusion  disc  is  of  one  and  the  same  size  irrespective  of  focal 
Diaoham  4. 


Formula. 

Posterior  confusion  disc  in  all  lenses  of  "j 
whatever  focus  on  full  opening,  “/'  ” j- 
being  the  same  is  of  equal  magnitude.  J 


and  = 


0 X/' 


and  --  4 

F 

of  either  lens 


} = 


As,  however,  0 and  F are  equal  quantities  they  may  be 
cancelled,  and  the  formula  becomes 
Posterior  confusion  disc  in  all  lenses  of  ) 
whatever  focus  on  full  opening,  “f”  C ^nd  = /' 

being  the  same  is  of  equal  magnitude,  j 
Or  in  other  words,  if  with  either  a 2,  4,  10,  or  20  inch  or  other 
focal  length  of  lens,  the  distance  of  screen  from  F was  on  full 
opening  one  inch,  the  size  of  the  posterior  confusion  disc  would 
in  each  case  be  one  and  the  same,  viz.,  one  inch.  It  results  also 
that  when  the  reduction  of  aperture  is  in  equal  proportion,  as 

■p 

expressed  by  between  two  or  more  lenses  of  differing 

foci,  the  same  law  holds  good. 

Formula. 

The  posterior  confusion  disc  in  all  lenses  irres- 
pective of  focus  is  on  equal  proportional 
reduction  of  aperture  one  and  the  same  for 
a given  or  like  distance  from  F. 

Posterior  Confusion  Disc  in  Lenses  of  Different  Focus 
AND  Varying  Aperture. 

Here  the  same  formula  is  determinative. 

The  posterior  confusion  disc  in  all  lenses 
of  whatever  focus  oi  aperture. 

With  apertures  alike,*  the  distance  of  screen  the  same,  it  is 
equal  in  each  and  every  lens. 

With  dissimilar  apertures,f  and  distance  of  screen  the  same, 
it  increases  in  ratio  with  enDrgement  of  aperture,  and  “mutatis 
mutandis  " the  reverse. 

With  /'  in  corresponding  ratio,  i.e.,  with  the  distance  of 
screen  not  numerically  but  correspondingly  the  same,  the 
distance  with  the  one  lens  being  to  its  focus  as  the  distance  with 
the  other  lens  is  to  its  focus,  it  increases  or  decreases  (as  the  case 
tnay  be)  in  the  ratio  of  focus  to  focus,  e.  g.,  for  an  equal  reduc- 
tion of  size  of  object,  say  twice,  the  focus  on  ground  glass 
with  a two-inch  lens  would  be  three  inches  and  f (=3-2)  one 
inch  ; with  a four-inch  lens,  six  inches  and /'  (=6-4)  two  inches ; 
with  a six-inch  lens,  nine  inches  and /'  (=9-6);  three  inches, 
and  with  an  eight-inch  lens,  twelve  inches  and  f (=12-8)  four 
inches,  represented  in  Dwgram  4,  respectively,  by  a,  b,  c,  and  d, 
continuous  lines  indicitiug  full  opening,  and  dash  lines  reduced 
aperture.  + 

Fomiula. 

The  posterior  confusion  disc  in  all  lenses  of 
whatever  focus  either  on  full  opening  or 
like  reduction  of  aperture  as  exi)ressed  by 

with  /'  in  corresponding  ratio. 

Diaokam  S. 


varies  in  the 
ratio  of  lens 
to  lens. 


Anterior  Confusion  Disc. 

This,  as  previously  stated,  is  formed  by  the  image  of  a nearer 
object  upon  the  ground  glass  of  camera  set  to  the  focus  of  a more 
distant  one  (Diagram  1),  and  is  determined  by  the  focal  plane  of 
the  image  (ground  glass)  intersecting  the  lines  converging  from 
the  circumference  or  opening  of  the  lens  to  a point  at 

which  the  nearer  object  would  be  in  focus.  Differing  from  the 
posterior  in  its  causation  (the  anterior  by  lines  eonvtrging  to  a 
focus,  the  posterior  by  lines  diverging  from  a focus),  it  is  found 
that  likewise  it  is  dissimilar,  in  that  it  does  not  increase  and 


• As  expressed  by 


+ Or  aperture. 


t A two  and  four-inch  lens  is  only  given  in  diagram,  the  discs  of  which 
arc  a and  b.  The  discs  c and  d are  from  a six  and  eight-inch  lens,  they, 
however  (from  want  of  space),  not  being  represented. 


Continued  from  page  380. 
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decrease  “ parri  passu  ” with  ” (the  distance  of  the  focus 
of  the  nearer  object  from  P).  For  as  shown  on  inspection  of 
Diagram  5 with  at  a'  (1  inch)  it  equals  f inch,  at  b' 

(2  inches)  it  equals  I inch,  at  c'  (3  inches)  it  equals  1-^  inches, 
and  at  d'  (4  inches)  1 J inches.*  In  the  case  of  the  posterior  disc 
the  distance  of  “/”  was  the  chief  factor  ; with  the  anterior  disc 
it  is  not. 


COMrARATIVK  EXHIBIT. 

Discs.  /'=!  in.  /'=2  in.  /'=3in.  /'=4  in. 

Anterior  ...  § in.  ...  1 in.  ...  in.  ...  in. 

Posterior  ...  1 in.  ...  2 in.  ...  3 in.  ...  4 in. 


Its  mathematical  demonstration  is  based  upon  the  proportion, 

a a : 0 0 : : /'  : / 


a a = 


ooy.f' 

f 


or  its  equivalent 


and  / = 


ooy./’ 

a a 


ooj(.r 

p + r 


For  reduction  of  aperture  we  have  but  to  replace  0 0 in 
formula  by  A,  and  the  expression  for  the  anterior  confusion  disc 
in  any  lens  on  reduction  of  aperture  is 


Pornmla, 


f 

Anterior  confusion  disc  in  any  lens  on 
reduction  of  aperture. 


_ Ax  f 

f 

or  its  equivalent 
Ax/' 

P +/' 


It  will  furthermore  be  noticed  that  the  reduction  in  size  of  the 
anterior  confusion  disc  is  in  direct  ratio  with  that  of  the  aperture. 
In  diagram  6 the  reduction  of  aperture  is  one-half,  and  the  disc 
with  “/  ” at  the  like  distances  of  a'  b'  c’  and  d'  is  seen  to  be  and 
is  of  only  one-half  the  size. 

The  general  formula  for  the  anterior  confusion  disc  in  lenses  of 
all  foci  and  every  reduction  of  aperture,  is  then 


Diagram  6. 


2 in.  lens 

3 in.  lens 
•4  in.  lens 
*6  in.  lens 

2 in.  lens 

3 in.  lens 
•4  in.  lens 
•6  in.  lens 


2 in.  lens 
*3  in.  lens 
*4  in.  lens 
•6  in.  lens 

2 in. lens 
*3  in.  lens 
•4  in.  lens 
*6  in.  lens 


Anterior  Disc,  Pull  Opening. 


with  /' 
1 inch 


dotted  lines 
dotted  lines 
by  formula 
by  formula 


J inch 
j inch 
I inch 
f inch 


with  y' 
3 inches 


dash  lines 
dash  lines 
by  formula 
by  formula 


14  inch 
l|  inch 
If  inch 
2 inch 


Anterior  Disc,  Deduced  Opening. 
P 
2 


) 

) 


! 


< dotted  line 

1 inch 

with/'  ) by  formula 

= 

-i  inch 

1 inch  by  formula 

= 

f inch 

(.  by  formula 

= 

^ inch 

r continuous  line 

^ inch 

with /'  J dash  line 

= 

1 inch 

3 inches  “)  by  formula 

= 

i inch 

* by  formula 

= 

1 inch 

• Not  shown  on  diagram  for  want  of  space. 


* By  measurement,  “ per  scale  of  drawing,”  a a between  dotted  lines 
equals  | inch,  between  full  lines  1 inch,  between  dash  lines  11  inches,  and 
between  external  full  lines  li  inches. 


Formula. 

Anterior  confusion  disc  in  all  lenses  of  J _ A x /' 
whatever  focus  or  aperture,  j ~ 

Diagram  7. 


With  “ /”’  increasing  in  proportionate  ratio  to  lens,  as 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  posterior  confusion  disc,  i.e.,  for  a 
reduction  of  image  one-half  “/'  ” with  a two  inch  lens  would  be 
one  inch,  and  the  ground  glass  be  situated  three  inches  from 
lens  (centre).  For  a like  reduction  with  a three  inch  lens  “/'  ” 
would  be  one  and  a-balf  inches,  and  ground  ghvss  be  located 
four  and  a-half  inches  from  lens ; with  a four  inch  lens  and 


• Diagram  8. 


reduction  the  same  “/*  ” would  be  two  inches,  and  ground  glass 
would  be  distant  six  inches  from  lens  ; and  with  a six  inch  lens 
“/'  ” three  inches  and  ground  glass  be  removed  to  nine  inches 
Diagram  0. 


from  lens.  With  such  proportionate  increase  of  “/' " the 
anterior  confusion  disc  is  seen  as  proven  by  formula. 

Increasing  and  decreasing  in  exact  ratio  with  lens,  it  being 
with  a 

2 inch  lens  and  /'  1 inch  = § inch, 

3 inch  lens  and  /'  IJ  inches  = 1 inch, 

4 inch  lens  and  /'  2 inches  = 1 J inches, 

6 inch  lens  and  /'  3 inches  = 2 inches, 

twice  that  of  a three-inch  lens,  and  three  times  that  of  a two 
inch  lens.  It  is  evident  that,  as  demonstrated,  the  anterior  con- 
fusion disc  by  no  means  increases  in  the  proportion  of  the  square 
of  the  lens,  nor  yet  again  even  in  ratio  therewith,  but  becomes 
de  facto  less  proportionately  as  size  of  lens  increases.  And 
again,  that  as  the  image  of  an  object  is  necessarily  formed  by 
rays  converging  to  a focus,  therefore  however  gre,at  or  distant 
“y'  ” may  be,  the  anterior  confusion  disc  can  never  equal  the 
diameter  or  aperture  of  lens  ; for  this  could  only  take  place  with 
parallel  rays  from  which  no  image  is  resultant. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.C.a* 

(59)  Photographic  News  Almanac  (The).  1859-63. 
Small  8vo.  Price  Is.  The  volume  for  1860  contains  pp. 
xii.  and  80. 

The  numbers  for  1859  and  1860  were  ’published  by 
Messrs  Cas-sell,  Petter.  and  Galpin,  of  Ludgate  Hill  ; 
those  for  1861-2-3,  by  Thomas  Piper,  of  Paternoster  Row. 

Continued  as 

(59a)  Year  Book  of  Photography  (The),  and 
Photographic  News  Almanac.  1864-88-I-.  Small  8m 
Price  Is.  Published  by  Piper  and  Carter,  5,  Furnival- 
street  Holborn,  E.C. 

The  editor  of  the  Year-Book  has  usually  been  the 
same  individutil  as  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  News. 
The  name  of  G.  Wharton  Simpson  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  volume  for  1863,  I “ his  last  work,  com- 
pleted on  the  very  eve  of  his  death,"  was  the  Year- 
Book  for  1880.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  edited  the  volumes 
for  1881-2-3  and  4,  and  Thomas  Bolas  those  since  that 
date. 

The  Year-Book  has  always  well  merited  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  long  ago  as  “ the  Whittaker  of  the 
photographer.”  For  many  years  past  it  has  contained 
admirable  plates,  and  a large  number  of  valuable  papers 
from  the  best  known  English  photographers,  besides  a 
mass  of  other  valuable  information. 

(60)  Photographic  Almanac  (The)  and  Re.vdy 
Reckoner  (Lay’s  Photographic  Almanac).  One  num- 
ber only  was  published  for  the  year  1859.  It  is  a small 
8vo.  volume  of  90  pp.  (including  five  pages  of  advertise- 
ments). Price  Is.  Published  by  W,  Lay,  13,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  Strand. 

In  1860  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Photographic 
News  Almanac,  and  the  odd  volume  of  1859  is  some- 
times used  to  make  up  a set  of  the  News  Almanac, 
which  is,  of  course,  altogether  incorrect. 

(61)  Photographic  Note.s.  .Journal  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Manchester  Photo- 
OTaphic  Society.  Edited  by  Thomas  Sutton.  Published 
by  Bland  and  Long,  153,  Fleet-street  ; and  C.  Le  Feuvre, 
Jersey. 

Vol.  i.  for  1856  contains  17  numbers,  royal  8vo., 
monthly,  Jan.  to  August,  4d. ; then  fortnightly,  3d.  each  ; 
and  pp.  XX.  and  280,  but  this  paging  includes  the 
advertisements,  A second  edition  of  the  first  two  num- 
bers (Jan.  1st  and  25th,  1856)  was  published,  in  which 
they  were  “ remodelled.” 

Vol.  ii — and  Journal  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic 
Society.  1857.  Pp.  470,  and  index  5pp.  Fortnightly, 
price  4d.  Jersey.  Published  by  the  editor,  T.  Sutton,  B.A, 

Vol.  iii.,  for  1858,  pp.  307,  and  index  and  contents. 

Vol.  iv.,  for  1859,  pp.  vii.  and  307.  Published  by 
Sampson  Low,  47,  Ludgate  Hill ; and  C.  Le  Feuvre,  .Jersey. 

Vol.  V.,  for  1860,  pp.  V.  and  349. 

Vol.  vi.,  for  1861,  pp.  v.  and  3.59. 

Vol.  vii.,  for  1862,  pp.  311  and  index. 

Vol.  viii.,  for  1863,  pp.  317  and  index. 

Vol.  ix.,  for  1864,  j>p.  338  and  index. 

Vols.  X.  for  1865,  xi.  for  1866.  xii.  for  1867. 

Amalgamated  in  February,  1868  with  TAe  Illustrated 
Photographei'. 

Thom.'is  Sutton — most  versatile  and  argumentative  of 
photographers  — removed  to  Redon,  in  France,  soon 
after  the  demise  of  Photo.  Xotes.  From  1871  to  1874  he 
acted  as  French  correspondent  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography.  He  died  at  Pwllheli,  North  Wales,  on 
March  19th,  1875. 

(62)  Photographic  Opinion.  I can  learn  little  about 
this  periodical,  except  that  in  1870  the  Illustrated  Photo- 
grapher was  united  with  it. 

(63)  Photographic  Quarterly  Review.  Edited  by 

* CoDtined  from  p.  211. 


Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. ; two  numbers  only"  published  (for 
•June  and  September.  1860);  8vo.,  one/shilling  each. 
Published  by  S.  Low,  London ; printed  by  C.  Le  Feuvre, 
.Jersey. 

The  June  number  contain  144  pages. 

(64)  Photographic  (The)  Record  and  Amateur’s  Guide. 
Edited  by  John  Rowland.  Fortnightly  from  June  1st, 
1856,  to  April  1st,  1837  ; altogether  eighteen  numbei'S ; 
8vo.,  at  2d.  each.  Total  printed  matter  182  pp.  (including 
advertisement  sheets). 

Published  by  .J.  Rowland,  4,  Cecil  Street,  Strand. 

(65)  Photographic  (The)  Record  ; the  Organ  of  the 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  (Quarterly ; 
price  threepence.  No.  1 for  October,  1887 ; 8vo.,  pp.  28 
(future  Nos.  24  pp.,  only).  Editor,  Mr.  W.  Stanley,  2l, 
Howard  Street,  Eccles  New  Road,  Salford.  Sold  by 
George  Wheeler  and  Co.,  Printers,  46,  King  Street 
West,  Manchester. 

(66)  Photographic  (The)  Times.  A Chronicle  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Photographic  Art.  Four  vols.  (two  Nos. 
only  published  of  vol  iv),  November,  1861  to  January 
I5th,  1865.  Fortnightly,  price  one  penny  ; 4to. 

Vol.  i.,  November,  1861,  to  December,  1862,  pp.  236, 
published  by  .John  Rowland,  jun.,  409,  Strand.  Vol.  ii., 
for  1863,  pp.,  188  ; and  vol.  iii.,  for  1864,  pp.,  188;  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Kingham,  409,  Strand.  Vol.  iv..  No. 
78,  for  January  15th,  1865,  published  by  J.  Clayton,  265, 
Strand. 

(67)  Physical  (The)  Society  of  London,  Proceed- 
ings of:  1874-88-1- ; 8vo.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Society  are  at  the  Science  Schools,  South  Kensington.  All 
papers  read  before  the  Society  are  also  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine. 

(68)  Popular  (The)  Science  Review.  A quarterly 
miscellany  of  entertaining  and  instructive  articles  on 
scientific  subjects. 

Edited  (Vols.  1-2  by  J.  Samuelson  ; 3 to  15  by  H.  Law- 
son)  fifteen  vols. ; London  1861-76  ; 8vo. 

New  Series.  Edited  by  W.  S.  Dallas.  Vols.  i.-iv.,  and 
Nos.  17,  18, 19,  of  Vol.  V. : 1877-81 1|  ; 8vo. 

Altogether  20  vols.,  all  published  at  12s.  each,  bound  ; 
by  Bogue,  3,  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 

In  this  pleasantly-written  magazine  the  principal  contri- 
butors on  photographic  subjects  were  J.  Traill  Ta  or, 
W.  Crookes,  and  H.  Lawson. 

(69)  Portfolio  (The).  An  artistic  periodical,  1870- 
88  -f-.  Edited  by  P.  G.  Hamerton.  Folio  ; monthly, 
price  2s.  6d.  Seeley  and  Co.,  46,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

Each  number  contains  24  pp.  of  letterpress,  and  two 
plates  ; etchings,  photogravures,  &c. 

(70)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 
Edited  by  Edwin  Lankester  and  George  Busk.  8 vols., 
8vo.  London,  1853-60. 

Continued  as  : — 

(70a)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,  including  the  Transactions  ^f  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  London.  New  series  1861-88-1- ; price  half-a- 
crown.  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  11,  New  Burlington 
Street. 

The  Microscopical  Journal,  1841  and  1842,  2 vols., 
edited  by  D.  Cooper  and  G.  Busk  ; and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Microscopical  Society,  1844-52,  3 vols.,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  predecessors  of  the  Quarterly  Journal, 


Jahnt  IrttcIIigenfc. 

The  following  ought  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  Vogel's 
Amended  Specification,  No.  15,532,  of  1886,  which  appeared  in 
our  last,  and  it  is  suggested  that  readers  should  mark  p.  381  to 
this  effect ; otherwise,  confusion  may  arise  betioeen  the  original 
specification  {printed  by  tis  previously)  and  the  amended  specifiia- 
tion  printed  lust  -week. 

AMENDED  SPECIFICATION. 

Reprint. — This  Specification  has  been  reprinted  in  consequence 
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of  an  amendment  made  by  order  of  the  Comptroller  prior  to  the 
eealing  of  the  Patent. — Date  of  application,  29th  November, 
1886.  Specification  accepted,  21st  January,  1887. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

8,413.  Sa.muel  Heubkrt  Fry,  care  of  Samuel  Fry  and  Co. 
(Limited),  Kingston-on-Thames,  for  “Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  films.” — June  8th,  1888. 

8,447.  John  Wiiliam  Ti  i!m:r,  4,  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool, 
for“  Improvements  in  pli  tographio  cameras,  part  of  which  is 
applicable  to  other  |ihntographic  apparatus."' — June  9th, 
1888. 

8,471.  Ernest  Perrett.  77,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.,  for 
“Improvements  in  photographic  cimeras.’’ — June  9th,  1888. 
8,518.  Auguste  Emmanuel  Letalle  and  Frederick  Billing, 
6,  Livery  Street,  Birmingham,  for  “ Photographic  stained 
glass.— June  11th,  1888. 

8,535.  William  Harding  Warner,  St.  Augustine’s  Chambers, 
Unity  Street,  College  Green,  Bristol,  for  “ An  improi  ed  photo- 
graph or  picture- holder.” — June  11th,  1888. 

8,618.  Samuel  Herbert  Fry,  care  of  Samuel  Fry  & Co. 
(Limited),  Kingston-on-Thames,  for  “Photographic  films.” — 
June  12th,  1888. 

8,706.  JosiAH  Pu.MPHREY,  160,  Angelina  Street,  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  form  of  dishes  for 
developing  photographic  plates  adapted  to,  and  including 
apparatus  for,  lifting  and  replacing  the  plates.” — June  14th, 
1888. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  Duty. 

4,694  of  1884.  J.  Brown. — Obtaining  printing  surfaces  by  photo- 
graphy. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
5,545.  Ferdinand  Hurter,  of  Wilmere  House,  Bold,  Widnes,  in 
the  County  of  Lancashire,  Analytic  Chemist,  and  Vero  Charles 
Driffield,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Appleton,  Widnes,  in  the  County 
of  Lancashire,  Engineer,  for  “ improvements  in  instruments 
for  calculating  photographic  exposures.” — Dated,  14th  April, 
1888. 

Logarithmic  scales  as  to  enable  a photographer  to  ascertain  at 
a glance  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  sensitive  plate  must 
be  exposed  in  the  camera  in  order  to  procure  a satisfactory 
negative. 

8,711.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmeyer,  of  19,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Optician,  and  Francis  Beauchamp, 
of  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  En- 
gineer, for  “ Improvements  in  apparatus  for  regulating  ex- 
posures in  the  use  of  photographic  shutters.” — Dated,  I6th 
June,  1887.  (The  full  text  and  sketches  will  appear  next  week.) 


A PHASE  OF  COMMERCIALISM. 

Sir, — Customers  often  order  our  goods  through  other 
houses,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  our  goods  are  not 
sent  though  invoiced  as  our  make.  As  au  example,  we  may 
say  that  we  have  to-day  received  from  a London  House  a 
curt  request  to  exchange  a 10  b}'  8 double  back, 
with  a notification  that  their  customer  is  “ exceedingly 
cross  ” at  the  “ bad  workmanship,”  it  “ having  started 
in  many  places.”  On  inspecting  the  back  in  question,  we 
find  it  was  not  made  by  us— in  fact,  a more  iliscreditable 
piece  of  workmanship  it  has  not  often  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
inspect.  Our  object  in  writing  this  is  to  warn  other 
enquirers  for  our  goods,  and  also  with  a wish  that  this 
letter,  if  inserted  in  your  journal,  may  meet  the  eye  of  the 
party  complaining,  who  evidently  has  much  cause  for 
feeling  annoyed. — '^’otiis  truly,  VV.  W.  Rouen  & Co. 

180,  Strand,  London. 


ATTEMPTS  AT  JUDICIAL  IDENTIFICATION 
MINUS  AN  ADAPTED  UNIT. 

Sir, — The  theorists  are  right,  no  doubt,  who  place  im- 
plicit reliance  upon  photographic  jiortraiture  (whether  of 
the  face  or  of  the  hand)  as  a matchless  and  unerring  in- 
strument of  scientific  and,  therefore,  of  legal  identifica- 


tion. But,  oddly  enough,  my  collaborators  in  this  matter 
have  entirely  overlooked  a most  material  factor  in  the 
process.  Yet  it  was  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  brochure, 
from  the  publication  of  which  dates  a new  and  now 
widely-recognised  phase  of  identification  by  photography. 
But,  really,  the  experts  and  the  professors  ought  to  be 
aware  that  to  elevate  to  the  status  of  legal  infallibility 
either  the  ordinary  “look  and  say”  method,  or  even  that 
of  a couple  of  “fiducial  lines,”  amounts  simply  to  the  en- 
thronement of  the  “ rule  of  thumb.” 

That  which  the  present  writer  wrote  in  1875-76,  is 
equally  cogent  in  1888. 

“ Certainly,  the  indispensable  preliminaries  of  a function 
so  judicial  are  an  accepted  scale  of  admeasurement  and  an 
adapted  nomenclature.  A scale  of  inches  and  of  its  sub- 
divisions will  not  serve  the  required  purpose.  Obviously 
the  scale  must  be  of  such  a nature  as  will  operate  inde- 
pendently of  the  ever-varying  magnitudes  of  the  portraits 
to  be  examined — it  must  remain  unaffected  by  the  differing 
powders  of  the  lenses  employed  in  the  production  of  such 
pictures. 

“And  how  may  such  a desideratum  be  arrived  at?  And 
what  must  be  the  specially  adapted  constituent  of  such  a 
scale  ? The  answer  is  this  : — The  ‘ unit  ’ of  au  admeasure- 
ment of  this  nature  must  be  a fractional  part — a well- 
defined  fractional  part — of  the  given  whole.  It  must  be  a 
fractional  part  which  shall  exist  under  identical  condi- 
tions in  each  face  submitted  to  the  test ; the  first  and 
most  obvious  consequence  being  that  such  fr.action  will 
vary  always  in  equal  ratio  with  the  varying  magnitude  of 
the  whole  picture.” — “ Identity  Demonstrated  Geometri- 
cally,'’ by  ir»i.  Mathews,  Editor,  late  of  ‘ Weston-super-Mare 
Gazette^  &c. 

Whether  with  or  without  an  efficacious  principle  of 
admeasurement,  it  is,  of  course,  correctly  assumed  that  the 
lapse  of  time  develops  no  material  change  in  the  matured 
structure,  whether  of  the  hand  or  of  the  face.  Perma- 
nency, therefore,  in  the  fabric,  and  relevancy  in  the  unit  of 
the  admeasurement,  are  the  two  essential  conditions  of  a 
successful  issue.  But  the  latter  consideration,  thought- 
lessly, has  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  experimenters. 

Here  follow  the  instructions  which  were  offered  in  refe- 
rence to  portraits  of  the  face  only  : — 

1.  Let  a right  line  be  drawn  from  centre  to  centre  of 
either  pupil. 

2.  From  the  given  centres  describe  arcs  intersecting 
each  other,  above  and  below  the  given  line,  of  a radius 
as  the  distance  between  the  centres. 

3.  From  the  points  where  the  arcs  cut  each  other  pro- 
duce the  perpendicular.  This  will  necessarily  be  the  true 
facial  perpendicular,  whatever  may  be  the  pose  of  the 
sitter. 

4.  Liiy  off  a parallel  on  either  side  of  the  perpendicular 
at  the  distance  of  the  given  centres. 

5.  Lay  off  a series  of  parallels  above  and  below  the  line 
of  the  pupils  and  let  their  measured  distance  apart  be  that 
of  exactly  the  diameter  of  the  iris. 

Omitting,  if  you  shall  see  fit,  the  details  applicable  to 
the  admeasurement  of  portraiture  of  the  face,  permit  me  to 
consider  them  as  a]>plied  to  the  liand. 

For  the  accurate  admeasurement  of  the  hand,  the  most 
eligible  starting-point  and  basis  of  procedure  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  the  higher  horizontal  lineation  of  the  main 
finger.  Accepting  this  as  the  zero-point  or  cipher  line  of 
the  admeasurement,  the  first  thing  to  be  achieved  is  the 
erection  of  a perpendicular,  such  as  shall  constitute  the 
true  axis  of  the  portrait,  from  the  finger-tip  to  the  wrist. 
This  may  be  effected  by  either  of  the  customary  geometric 
methods.  Then  comes  to  be  considered  the  selection  of  the 
unit  length  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  best  calculated  to 
yield  successful  results.  And  hereupon,  for  ascribable 
re.asons,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  thivt  the  space  extending 
upwards  from  the  recognized  cij)her-line  to  the  apex  of  the 
eliptical  convolute  on  the  frontal  summit  of  the  main  finger 
will  be  found  to  be  the  least  affected  by  the  irossible  curva- 
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ture  and  consequent  foreshortening  of  the  hand.  This 
“ unit  length,”  then,  being  accepted  as  the  one  most  re- 
liable, a sufficient  number  of  parallels  of  that  ilk  should 
be  accurately  laid  off  below  and  above  the  cipher-line  ; and 
the  ends  of  these,  reaching  to  the  margin  of  the  portrait, 
should  be  consecutively  numbered  from  the  cipher-line. 
The  hands  of  the  two  epochs  being  similarly  and  carefully 
dealt  with,  there  remains  but  the  verdict  to  be  delivered  ; 
and  this,  whatever  be  its  tenor,  may  be  pronounced  im- 
mediately and  infallibly. 

The  insertion  in  these  columns  of  the  very  effective 
phototype  of  the  hand  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Dallas  has  placed 
before  me  an  inviting  opportunity  for  dealing  with  this 
topic ; and,  by  your  courtesy,  there  has  been  here  re- 
inserted this  high-class  and  typical  illustration.  It  may 
assist  to  the  better  exposition  of  the  matter ; but  it  might 


Hand  by  Mr  I).  C.  l),illas,  Judicially  Admeasured. 


the  goods  there  was  no  warranty  ; but  as  we  would  not 
shield  ourselves  behind  a technical  point,  we  wished  the 
case  to  proceed  upon  its  merits,  a course  which  his  Honour 
remarked  was  always  more  preferable  and  straightforward. 

Although  it  was  asserted,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  that 
the  mounts  contained  oxide  of  iron  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not  contain  a particle,  and  we  say  this  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  first  London  analysts.  But  our  case  was  that 
we  could  produce  scores  of  experienced  photographers  who 
had  used  mounts  made  from  the  identical  batch  of  card- 
boards, and  with  every  satisfaction.  Those  witnesses  we 
did  produce  also  said  in  evidence,  that  the  discolouration 
of  the  photo,  complained  of  did  (not  “ might  ”)  arise,  in 
their  opinion,  from  “ under-toning  and  imperfect  fixation.” 

Supposing  the  mount  had  contained  oxide  of  iron,  it 
would  not  have  been  injurious  to  the  print,  provided  that 
the  latter  had  been  treated  with  ordinary  care  and  wa.shing. 
We  produced  a mount  in  general  use,  the  surface  of  which 
is  entirely  composed  of  baryta  white  and  yellow  oxide  of 
iron,  which  it  is  found  in  practice  has  never  affected  the 
print  in  the  slightest. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  mounts  in  question  were 
grey  enamel,  and  not  chocolate  colour,  which  latter, 
photographers  generally  recognize  that  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  using,  although,  in  no  case  that  we  have  seen,  ha.s 
any  difficulty  arisen  where  the  prints  were  properly 
manipulated. 

As  it  is  a matter  of  general  interest,  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  insert  these  few  remarks. — Yours  faithfully, 

Davies  & Co. 

21,  Devis  Marke,  London,  E.C ,June  13f/<,  1888. 


^roccccbmgs  of  ^^ocutifs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  R.  Keene 
in  the  chair. 

J.  B.  B.  AVellinoton  showed  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments he  had  made  with  Platinotyjie  paper  printed  out.  The 
paper  is  rather  slow  in  printing,  but  he  believed  that  it  could 
be  made  as  quick  as  albumenized  paper.  He  was  not  prepared 
with  full  details  as  his  experiments  were  not  complete. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  Captain  Pizzighelli’s  printed  cir- 
cular. 

W.  H.  Harrison  remarked  upon  the  high  price  of  platinum 
salt. 

E.  Holt  passed  round  an  albumen  print  on  zinc,  ready  for 
etching. 

J.  Winter  exhibited  a senes  of  photogravures  by  Annan  and 
Swan. 

W.  H.  Harrison  a-sked  how  steel  facing  on  copper  plate  was 
done. 

A.  Hatdon  said  it  was  an  electro  deposit  from  a bath  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  of  raagne-ic  sulphate  made  neutral  by  addition  of 
magnesia  carbonate. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with  notices  of 
alterations  of  rules  and  nominations  of  officers  proposed  for  elec- 
tion at  the  annual  general  meeting  on  the  28th  inst. 


prove  desirable  to  add  that  the  reproduction  of  the  lines 
of  measurement  in  white  strokes  upon  the  Hat  printing 
surface  of  the  block  ca'ries  witii  it  the  disadvantage  that 
such  lines  will  less  dis  inctly  appear  in  corresj)onding 
ratio  to  the  care  bestowed  by  the  printer  in  giving  effect 
to  the  finer  details  of  tbs  phototypj.  W.  Mathews. 

Alma  Dale,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


ALLEGED  DELETERIOUS  MOUNTS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  report  in  your  host  issue  of  Robinson 
w.  Davies  & Co.,  is  rather  meagre,  and,  consequently,  not 
q^uite  clear  to  Ihe  general  re.ader.  as  it  was  distinctly  proved 
that  the  fault  complained  of  did  not  arise  from  the  cards, 
but  from  imperfect  manipulation. 

The  judge  agreed  with  our  counsel  that,  in  supplying 


Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Manchester  Athenmum  on  Tuesday,  June  I2th,  the  President, 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.  A.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society  : Messrs.  Fred  Adshead,  Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy ; Frank  Brooke,  Stockport ; John  Faulkner  and 
W.  H.  Faulkner,  Harpurhey  Hall  ; Henry  Goldsmith,  Bowdon  ; 
John  Miller,  Salford  ; J.  H.  Newsome,  Cheetham  ; and  W. 
Turner,  North  Reddish. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (F.  W.  Parrot)  read  a report  of  the 
ramble  to  Agecroft  Hall,  Kersal  Hall,  and  Kersal  Cell,  on  Satur- 
day, May  12.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  over  eighty 
members  and  friends  were  present ; seventy -one  cameras  were 
used,  a number  altogether  unprecedented.  The  leaders  of  the 
rambles  to  Moreton  Hall,  Dovedale,  and  Lymin  reported  the 
numbers  present,  and  the  leaders  of  the  rambles  for  the  coming 
month  announced  the  arrangements  made. 
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The  President  read  a paper  on  “ The  Preparation  of  Sensitive 
Films.”  His  attention  had  been  directed  many  years  ago  to  the 
subject  of  sensitive  films,  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
during  photographic  tours  in  the  Alps.  First  there  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  the  Custom  officers,  whose  suspicions  were  usually 
aroused  by  the  small  heavy  parcels  of  glass  dry  plates  ; then  the 
heavy  weight  of  any  number  of  plates  were  taken  ; and  finally, 
the  risk  of  breakage  at  every  stage  of  the  journey.  Films  are 
lighter,  less  bulky,  and  practically  unbreakable.  The  formulai 
and  method  of  preparing  the  films  were  minutely  described,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  society’s  organ,  The 
Photographic  Record. 

Oeorge  Wheeler  read  a short  paper  on  “A  Simple  Extension 
to  the  Camera  for  Copying  Purposes,  ’ describing  the  method  of 
making  and  using  the  same,  and  exhibited  a bromide  print  en- 
larged with  this  extension  from  the  size  of  a postage  stamp  up  to 
cabinet  size. 

Several  members  exhibited  photographs  taken  on  the  various 
rambles  of  the  past  month. 


Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. 
The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on 
Wednesday  13th  inst.,  when  the  members  amalgamated  with  the 
Loughboro’  Photographic  Society.  Having  travelled  through 
beautiful  scenery  until  Ambergate  was  reached,  here  the  party 
detrained,  enjoyed  a frugal  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and  whiled  away 
the  time  remaining  by  a closer  inspection  of  the  local  scenery. 
Embarking  again,  Wingfield  station  was  soon  reached,  and  Wing- 
field Manor,  a distance  of  a mile,  was  the  point  of  operation. 
A pleasant  surprise  here  awaited  the  party  in  the  unexpected 
meeting  with  a few  members  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society, 
consisting  of  Messrs  Scotton,  Walker,  Hart,  Cooper,  and  Sabry, 
most  of  whom  having  been  before  their  acquaintance  with  the 
place  was  most  useful  to  those  to  whom  the  locality  was  new. 
For  some  the  crypt,  with  its  quaintsculpture  and  groynes,  absorbed 
the  whole  of  the  time  available,  necessitating  a two  hours’  ex- 
posure ; while  to  others  the  ruined  front  and  interior  offered 
numberless  points  of  focus.  After  having  exhausted  the  time 
and  light  available,  the  party  sat  down  to  a most  excellent  tea, 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  M.  Sabry  contributing  more  than 
his  share  to  the  general  fund  of  merriment,  which  brightens  the 
recollection  of  a happy  finish  to  a well-spent  day.  The  usual 
group  was  taken  by  the  Director-General  of  the  party,  J.  W. 
Taylor,  as  also  a character  negative  commemorative  of  historical 
events  occurring  about  the  time  when  the  hapless  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  an  inmate  of  the  manor.  The  party  then  retraced 
their  steps  to  Wingfield  station,  where,  having  a little  time  on  hand, 
an  impromptu  meeting  was  held.  A vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
and  carried  with  acclamation  and  tendered  to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Tucker 
for  her  kind  offices  at  the  tea-table.  It  was  then  proposed  and 
cariied  that,  on  that  day  four  weeks,  viz.,  July  11th,  the  socie- 
ties meet  at  Haddon  Hall,  to  which  meeting  all  will  anxiously 
look  forw.ir-1.  Exactly  100  plates  were  exposed  by  the  party,  and 
so  far  as  is  a-scertained,  has  resulted  in  a fair  average  of  good  pic- 
tures. 


®alk  in  tl^f  5>tubio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Technical 
meeting,  Tuesday,  June  26th,  at  8 p.m.  Open  at  7 for  journals 
aud  conversation. 

A Railroad  Photographer  and  the  Cats. — His  functions 
are  various.  When  engines  or  carriages  of  a new  pattern  are 
constructed  he  takes  a recortl  of  their  features.  Again,  perhaps 
it  is  reported  to  the  engineer  that  a viaduct  shows  signs  of  giving 
way,  that  a wall  has  cracked,  or  an  embankment  slipped,  and  in 
the  first  instance  if  the  damage  is  only  slight,  instead  of  going 
himself  to  see  the  state  of  affairs,  he  sends  the  photographer  to 
see  and  record  it  for  him.  Or  if  an  accident  has  happened,  there 
can  be  no  dispute  afterward  how  the  engine  was  lying,  or 
whether  such  and  such  a carriage  left  the  metals,  once  a com- 
mission has  been  issued  to  take  evidence  of  the  sun.  A few 
miles  off,  however,  at  Trent,  we  found  a yet  more  remarkable 
portion  of  the  company’s  staff,  eight  cats,  who  were  borne  on 
the  strength  of  the  establishment,  and  for  whom  a sufficient 
allowance  of  milk  and  cat’s  meat  was  duly  provided.  And  when 
we  say  that  the  cats  have  under  their  charge,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  from  100,000  to  360,000  or  400,000  empty 
corn  sacks,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  company  canuot  have 
many  servants  who  better  earn  their  wages.  The  holes  in  the 


sacks,  which  are  eaten  by  the  mice  which  are  not  eaten  by  the 
cats,  are  darned  by  twelve  women,  who  are  employed  by  the 
company. — Murray’s  Magazine. 

The  Hydrokinone  Developer. — E.  Williams,  of  Hawkhurst> 
writes  : — “ In  using  the  hydrokinone  and  soda  developer,  I hav® 
noticed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  rock  the  plate,  and  that  expos- 
ing the  plate  to  the  air  by  lifting  it  from  the  developer  occasion- 
ally much  expedites  development.” 

Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — An  exhibition  of 
photographs,  jihotographic  apparatus,  and  appliances,  will  be  held 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  from  the  22nd  to 
27th  of  October,  1888.  Numerous  medals  and  certificates  are 
offered  for  competition,  but  the  judges  shall  h.ave  the  right  to 
withhold  any  medal  or  certificate  on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
merit,  and  their  decision  shall  in  all  cases  be  final.  A curious 
feature  connected  with  the  arrangements  is  that  all  communica- 
tions requiring  a reply  must  contain  a stamp,  and  a circular 
informs  us  that  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  G.  H.  Bedford,  127,  Bute  Road,  Cardiff. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  June  27th,  will  be  on  “The  Powder  Process.’’ 
Saturday  outiug  at  Bromley,  Kent. 


(ffiomspfonbcnts. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  b »oks  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  over  an  i addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Photooraphic  New.s, 

5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.;"  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  "Piprr  and  CARTiia,  Photooraphic 
News,  5,  Furoival  Street,  London,  E C.’’ 

William  Heighway. — Your  article  reached  us  in  an  envelope 
open  all  along  ihe  top,  and  no  letter  or  other  communication  ac- 
compinied  it.  Please  send  us  your  address. 

W.  T. — Thanks  for  the  specimens,  which  are  noticed  in  another 
part  of  the  paper. 

Wm.  Ashman. — The  MS.  of  the  second  article  has  been  found, 
and  the  third  is  to  hand. 

A.  AV.  Ward.— To  get  the  kind  of  effect  you  speak  of  a rather 
acid  nitrate  of  iron  developer  is  used.  You  will  find  information 
in  any  comprehensive  article  on  ferrotyes. 

Loo. — 1.  It  is  quite  possible  to  print  on  it  by  da>'light,  but  artifi- 
cial light  is  generally  preferred,  as  it  then  becomes  easy  to  make 
a series  of  exposures  which  shall  all  be  equal.  2.  The  same 
remark  applies  in  this  case,  but  we  cannot  specify  for  any  definite 
time  for  exposure,  as  conditions  vary  so  much.  3.  Not  essential 
by  any  means;  indeed,  it  is  often  an  advantage  not  to  use  it, 
especially  when  plates  are  under-exposed. 

G.  Eden. — 1.  The  red  precipitated  sulphide  of  antimony  is  gene- 
rally used,  but  the  presence  of  a certain  proportion  of  free  sul- 
phur is  essential.  2.  We  have  long  wished  to  get  the  informa- 
tion, but  hitherto  have  been  unsuccessful.  3.  It  decomposes 
rapidly  in  aqueous  solution,  but  if  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  more 
stable.  4.  Write  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Edith.— We  can  hardly  advise  in  such  a case,  as  we  do  not  know 
ail  the  ciicumstances ; but  as  far  as  the  information  before  us 
goes,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  probabilities  of  success  are 
not  large. 

F.  Bartlett. — The  paper  is  saturated  with  some  greasy  matter, 
and  we  take  it  that  this  is  the  source  of  your  trouble.  Perhaps  if 
you  sponge  one  surface  over  with  a weak  alkaline  solution,  and 
then  rinse,  there  may  be  an  improvement. 

C.  Parker. — Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adeipbi,  London. 

Purchaser. — We  cannot  see  what  ground  you  have  for  reasonable 
complaint.  The  dealer  offered  to  sell  you  a single  pound  for  24s., 
at  Ihe  same  time  clearly  intimating  that  to  sell  so  small  a quan- 
tity was  rather  exceptional.  Instead  of  accepting  this  offer  you 
send  6s.  6d.  for  a quarter  ofa  pound,  saying  that  the  odd  sixpenM 
is  for  postage,  &c.  AVe  thinic  the  firm  is  quite  reasonable  in 
giving  you  the  choice  of  allowing  you  ns  much  of  Ihe  material  as 
the  sum  will  cover  at  the  price  per  ounce,  viz.,  2s.  ,or  of  re- 
ceiving your  money  back  minus  4d.,  for  the  cost  of  sending.  An 
exceptionally  civil  business  house  might  have  returned  your  cash 
post  free,  and  without  deduction  : but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  firms  that  would  have  been  less  considerate.  Some,  indeed, 
might  have  been  bearish  enough  to  send  an  unpaid  letter  inti- 
mating that  your  remittance  was  at  the  office  awaiting  removal 
by  yourself  or  agent,  and  that  you  would  be  charged  rent  until 
the  time  of  its  removal. 

AV.  Mitchell. — The  picture  you  send  is  exceptionally  clear  and 
fine  as  regards  definition,  both  of  foreground  and  distance,  and  we 
agree  with  much  that  you  say. 
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THE  ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

The  Meteorological  Society  has  just  issued  the  following 
additional  circulai  on  this  subject : — 

“ The  Council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  photographs  of  flashes  of  lightning, 
as  they  believe  that  a great  deal  of  research  on  this  sub- 
ject can  only  be  pursued  by  means  of  the  camera. 

“The  Council  would  esteem  it  a great  favour  if  you,  or 
the  institution  which  you  represent,  could  give  them  any 
assistance  in  this  matter,  either — 

“ 1.  By  sending  them  copies  of  any  photographs  of 
flashes  of  lightning  that  may  have  already  been  taken. 

“ 2.  By  endeavouring  to  procure  them  yourself,  or  to 
interest  others  in  so  doing. 

“ It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  mention  that  the  photo- 
graphing of  lightning  does  not  present  any  particular  diffi- 
culties. If  a rapid  plate,  and  an  ordinary  rapid  lens  with 
full  aperture,  be  left  uncovered  for  a short  time  at  night 
during  a thunderstorm,  flashes  of  lightning  will,  after  deve- 
lopment, be  found  in  some  cases  to  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  plate.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  any  particular  flash  will  happen  to  have 
been  in  the  field  of  view.  A rapid  single  lens  is  much 
more  suitable  than  a rapid  doublet ; and  it  is  believed 
that  films  on  paper  would  effectually  prevent  reflection 
from  the  back. 

“The  focus  should  be  that  for  a distant  object ; and,  if 
possible,  some  point  of  landscape  should  be  included  to 
give  the  position  of  the  horizon.  If  the  latter  is  impos- 
sible, then  the  top  of  the  picture  should  be  distinctly 
marked.  Any  additional  information  as  to  the  time, 
direction  in  which  the  camera  was  pointed,  and  the  state 
of  the  weather,  would  be  very  desirable. 

“ The  Council  hope,  now  that  the  thunderstorm  season 
is  approaching,  many  photographers,  both  amateur  and 
professionals,  may  be  found  willing  to  take  up  this  inte- 
resting branch  of  their  art. 

“ Last  year  a similar  circular  was  issued  by  the  Society, 
and  about  60  photographs  of  lightning  flashes  were  received 
from  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  A photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  some  typical  pictures  is  herewith 
enclosed. 

‘•These  photographs  have  brought  out  several  facts 
about  lightning  which  have  hitherto  been  entirely  unsus- 
pected. 

“ The  Committee  of  the  Society  who  are  now  investi- 
gating the  subject  feel  that  the  amount  of  material  at 
their  disposal  does  not  justify  them  in  making  any  gene- 
ralisations at  present  They  therefore  earnestly  appeal  to 
you  and  others  for  further  photographic  evidence  of  the 
true  nature  of  lightning  flashes. 

“ WiLLiAJi  Marriott,  Assistant  Secretary. 

George  Street,  Westminster,  June,  1888.” 


THE  SPECTROSCOPE  OF  THE  LICK 
OBSERVATORY. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  illustrated  and  described  the 
progress  of  the  magnificent  Lick  telescope  from  which  as- 
tronomers hope  so  much,  and  now  we  extract  from  the 
Scientific  American  a description  and  illustration  of  the 
spectroscopic  attachment. 

The  Scientific  American  says  : — 

There  has  recently  been  constructed  at,  and  shipped 
from,  the  astronomical  instrument  works  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Brashear,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  a spectroscope  of  unusual 
power  and  completeness.  It  was  forwarded  to  its  ultimate 
destination,  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  California, 
there  to  be  employed  in  astronomical  research  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  telescope.  The  contract  for  the  spec- 
troscope, which  was  let  in  December,  1886,  called  for  an 
instrument  of  the  highest  capabilities,  and  for  adaptation 
to  the  pursuit  of  two  special  studies.  These  were  : 1,  the 
study  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  stars,  and,  2,  the 
important  study  of  stellar  motion  in  the  line  of  sight.  To 
conduct  the  latter  study  requires  mechanical  adjustment 
of  the  greatest  delicacy.  The  spectroscope  in  question  is 
of  the  compound  order — i.e.,  possessed  of  both  prisms  and 
gratings.  Of  prisms,  the  instrument  includes  in  its 
equipment  three  varieties.  Of  gratings,  it  contains  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  dispersive  ever  made,  showing  46,000 
parallel  lines,  ruled  by  a diamond  splinter  upon  speculum 
metal,  and  so  closely  placed  as  to  number  14,438  to  the 
linear  inch.  This  number  is  regarded  as  the  best  for 
general  work.  The  ruling  was  done  by  Professor  Roland, 
of  the  .Johns  Hopkins  Univemity,  Baltimore,  the  plates 
being  made  by  Mr.  Brashear  The  power  conferred  by 
this  grating  upon  the  spectroscope  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
at  least  fifty  prisms — assuming  it  to  be  possible  for  that 
number  to  be  used  at  once.  The  offic^  of  this  vital  portion 
of  the  instrument  is  the  dispersion  of  light,  thus  enabling 
the  observer  to  define  the  nature  of  its  source.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  spectra  of  cele.3tial  objects  with 
those  of  known  elements  (in  combustion),  a “comparison 
attachment  ” forms  part  of  this  spectroscope.  By  its  use, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  current,  can  be  obtained 
spectra  of  all  gases  or  metals,  which  spectra,  by  mean  s of 
a totally  reflecting  prism,  can  be  sent  into  the  spectroscope 
and  there  displayed,  superimposed  on  a spectrum  of  a star 
or  other  celestial  body.  By  means  of  a device  invented 
by  Professor  J.  E.  Keeler,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  the 
two  spectra  can  be  placed  in  such  exact  relations  with  e ich 
other,  and  these  relations  and  their  absolute  coincidence 
or  displacements  measured  so  accurately,  that  the  study 
of  stellar  spectra,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  be 
greatly  advanced.  The  action  of  this  instrument  upon 
light  may  here  be  briefly  outlined.  The  ray,  proceeding 
from  some  infinitely  remote  body  under  contemplation, 
through  the  36-inch  lens  of  the  Lick  telescope,  falls  upon  the 
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slit  of  the  collimator  of  the  spectroscope,  thence  spreading  ' preted.  An  additional  advantage  in  the  use  of  the 
in  a beam  that  falls  upon  the  lens  of  the  collimator,  to  j grating  is  the  production  of  a normal  spectrum.  With 
emerge  therefrom  in  parallel  rays  that  fall  upon  the  grating,  the  prism  the  spectra  show  a compression  or  “ crowding 
or  pass  through  prisms,  as  the  observer  desires.  Through  | up”  at  the  red  end.  By  means  of  the  observing  telescope 
the  use  of  a prism,  a single  spectrum  is  produced — if  the  ! that  forms  a ]>art  of  the  Bra.shear  instrument,  the  first, 
prism  is  of  gla-ss.  With  the  grating,  a multiple  spectrum  ' second,  third,  or  fourth  spectrum  can  be  taken  up  and 
is  obtained— a result  of  the  highest  importance,  in  that  the  studied.  Tliis  poweiful  instrument  will  be  rigidly  attached 
separation  of  the  dark  lines  is  so  much  greater,  that  these  to  the  Lick  telescope  by  means  of  steel  projections  at  the 
lines — the  indices  of  the  nature  of  the  remote  body — can  j eye  end  of  the  larger  instrument.  Every  arrangement  has 
more  readily  be  identified  and  their  significance  inter-  been  made  for  the  most  delicate  adjustment,  and  for  the 


A A,  steel  support  rods  on  end  of  telescope ; B,  observing  telescope,  22J  in/focus,  2J  in.  aperture  ; C,  collimator ; D,  reversion  attachment,  containing 
a Christie  half  prism  and  reversion  prism;  E,  reversion  micrometer;  F,  prism  and  refraction  grating  table ; O.Jgraduated  circle  and  vernier;  H II, 

counterpoises;  J,  electrical  comparison  attachment. 

Spectroscope  of  the  Lick  Observatory.— (From  a photograph  by  H.  E.  Matthews.) 


collimation  of  .all  optical  parts.  Micrometers  .are  em- 
ployed for  reading  with  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  to  the  1"  of  arc,  and  by  the  use  of  delicate  and  accu- 
rate mechanism,  the  relative  qualities  of  the  two  spectra 
— that  produced  artificially  and  that  from  a celestial  body 
— can  be  studied  most  satisfactorily.  This  spectroscope  has 
been  tested  in  the  solar  spectrum  with  splendid  results, 
the  great  B group  coming  out  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  sharpness. 


CONTINENTAL  BHOTOGRAPIIY 
AT  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Notes  by  an  Occasional  Contributor. 

From  the  very  fir.st  those  in  charge  of  the  jihotographic 
section  considered  that  additional  interest  would  be  given 
to  this  section  were  it  made  international  in  chanict-  r. 
Accordingly,  the  convener  of  the  section,  Wm.  Juviig, 
jun.,  w;is  sent  over  to  the  Continent  hast  autumn,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  inviting  and  obhiining  contributions.  It 
should  be  here  stated,  however,  that  the  services  of  corres- 
ponding members  had  previously  been  secured,  which 
facilitated  greatly  Mr. Ling’s  mission  in  the  various  centres. 
The.se  members  were  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  of  Vienna,  Dr. 
Liesegaug,  of  Dusseldorf,  and  M.  Leon  Vidal,  of  i’aris.  In 


i America  two  represenhative  men  were  found  in  F.  C.  Beach, 
of  Nesv  York,  and  F.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
hearty  co-operation  of  these  gentlemen  has,  from  the  first, 
enabled  the  section  to  get  together  not  only  an  uni<iue,  but 
highly  interesting  collection. 

Taking  the  foreign  exhibits  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come  in  the  catalogue,  the  first  to  arrest  our  attention  are 
two  large  companion  pictures  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  by 
Anselm  Schmitz,  Cologne.  One  view  (1928)  representa- 
tive of  the  interior,  the  other  (2,.304a)  of  the  exterior. 
Surely  these  are  the  largest  direct  photographs  to  be 
found  .anywhere,  iue:isuring  as  they  do  some  40in.  by  31in! 
The  method  of  mounting  seems  also  a good  one.  The 
prints  have  been  laid  in  the  first  instance  on  a somewhat 
thin  paper  mount,  which,  in  turn,  h.as  been  laid  down  on 
a cloth  stretched  on  a frame,  after  the  manner  of  a 
mounted  canvass.  The  view  of  the  Cathedral  is  altogether 
i an  uniipie  one,  as  Schmitz  was  at  considenable  trouble  and 
I expense  in  having  a platform  specially  erected  whereon  to 
I take  it.  Notice  may  here  be  taken  of  another  colossal 
I photograph  (2,392),  by  the  same  person,  which  is  shown  on 
I one  of  the  screens  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery — this  is  a 
j view  of  the  staircase  in  the  Boyal  Palace  at  Bruhl. 

1 The  Nad.ars  of  Paris  have  contributed  a very  interesting 
frame  (1,934).  An  excellent  bromide  portrait  of  Sarah 
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Bernhardt  forms  the  centre,  while,  grouped  all  round,  are 
portraits  of  the  actress  in  her  various  idles. 

1,940,  “ Views  in  Norway,”  by  M.  Selmer,  of  Bergen. 
The  gallery  is  somewhat  rich  in  views  of  Norway.  Valen- 
tine, of  Dundee,  contributing  a series  of  views  in  Platino- 
type  ; and  an  amateur.  Prof.  Rose,  of  Liverpool,  a large 
frame,  containing  a great  number  of  views,  half-plate  size, 
silver  prints.  The  subjects  chosen  in  several  instances 
are  the  same,  and,  when  we  come  to  compare  notes,  the 
advantage  seems  to  us  to  be  with  the  Norwegian  artist. 
Selmer  contributes  aseries  of  Norwegian  costumes  (1,987). 
He  has  also  forwarded  a duplicate  set  (2, .364),  which  have 
been  hand-coloured.  These  coloured  pictures,  aloug  with 
other  coloured  reproductions,  have  been  placed  in  the 
vestibule  in  the  grand  hall  leading  into  the  Photographic 
Gallery.  Coloured  photographs,  as  a rule,  are  not  particu- 
larly desirable,  but  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  effective 
manner  in  which  the  bright  costumes  have  been  rendered. 
A firm  in  Salzburg,  Wurihle  and  Spinnhom,  have 
forwarded  a great  cumber  of  pictures  of  the  picturesque 
scenery  found  in  the  Tyrol.  Many  of  the  places  shown 
have  been  well  described  by  the  late  Baden  Pritchard  in 
his  “Tramps  in  the  Tyrol,”  notably  Zell-am-Zee, Trauiisee, 
Innsbruck,  &c. 

In  (1950)  we  have  what  is  called  a study  in  lightning, 
by  Boissonas,  of  Geneva.  It  represents  Faust  in  his 
laboratory,  and  in  the  background  the  moonlight  is  seen 
streaming  through  the  chequered  window,  casting  the 
shadow  of  the  framework  on  the  floor. 

The  Berlin  Photographic  Company  have  two  very  fine 
photogravures,  which  may  be  considered  companion  pic- 
tures to  “ Magdalen,”  after  G.  Max  (1,964),  and  “ Mignon,” 
after  the  same  artist  (1,983).  An  American  amateur, 
F.  A.  Jackson,  contributed  two  silver  prints,  “ Sliade, 
Shadow,  and  Sunshine  ” (2,010),  “ Entrance  to  Yale  Art 
School,  New  Haven  County  ” (2,304). 

Photogravure  in  Berlin  finds  an  able  exponent  in 
R.  Schuster.  A picture  of  lions  after  Friese,  entitled 
“Enemy  in  Sight”  (2,022),  and  an  enlargement  from  a 
negative  (8  by  5)  of  the  Acropolis  (2,089),  are  well  worthy 
of  attention.  Boissonas’  two  frames  (2,087),  children  and 
animal  studies,  and  (2,099)  studies  of  children,  contain 
pictures  which,  in  interest  and  in  execution,  are  unsur- 
p.as3ed  in  the  present  collection.  The  children  have  been 
photographed  wholly  unconscious  that  the  eye  of  the 
camera  has  been  upon  them.  In  one  series  we  see  a child 
playing  with  a puppy  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  in  another 
a doll  is  the  source  of  attraction.  Perhaps  the  finest 
series  of  all  are  four  cabinet  pictures  of  a child  trying  to 
poise  a sponge  on  the  back  of  a toy  sheef)  which  stands  in 
a bath.  The  first  picture  shows  the  balancing  of  the 
sponge;  the  sec  )nd  the  hands  just  lifted  away  from  the 
sponge  ; the  third  shows  the  expression  of  delight  on  the 
child’s  face  ; an  1 in  the  fourth,  the  child,  with  hands 
raised  to  its  head,  contemplates  its  handiwork.  So 
rapid  have  the  diflerent  exposures  followed  on  each 
other,  that  the  model's  feet  are  in  the  same  position 
throughout. 

Reuttinger,  of  Paris  (2145),  contributes  a frame  of  por- 
traits in  silver  and  Platinotype  which,  although  repre- 
senting the  commercial  phase  of  photography,  are  con- 
spicuous for  the  quality  of  the  half-tones.  In  2151  we 
have  a view  of  the  Portuguese  Amateur’s  (Carlos  Relvas) 
studio,  which  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this 
gentleman  operates.  Specimens  of  his  work  in  ordinary 
silver  printing  are  to  be  found  in  Nos.  2155,  2198,  &c. 

A preference  seems  to  be  given  to  a warm  red  tone  by 
Mr.  Relvas,  while  mo.st  of  his  pictures  are  mounted  in 
optical  contact.  A Swiss  lady,  Miss  Elise  Hinnen,  of 
Zurich,  has  a most  interesting  frame  of  views  in  Switzer- 
land (2179).  Herr  Lowy,  of  Vienna,  contributes  views 
of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  Austrian  Capital 
— “St.  Stephen’s  Tower,”  “The  Rathhaus”  (2216),  and 
a panoramic  view  (230),  showing  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Rathhaus,  Imperial  Palace,  and  many  other  of  the 


magnificent  buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  the 
Ring  Strasse. 

The  Vienna  ladies  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
good  looks.  A frame  of  portraits  by  the  same  artist  (2235), 
serves  to  confirm  this.  The  only  specimen  of  the  well- 
known  amateur  (F.  C.  Beach’s  work)  is  to  be  found  in 
2265 — “ New  England  Elms.”  Among  the  many  photo- 
mechanical processes,  reference  may  be  briefly  made  to  the 
“ Heliogravures”  (2312),  furnished  by  the  State  Printing 
Establishment  of  Austria  to  the  phototype  methods  of 
Angerer  and  Goeschl  (2343,  2347),  and  Jaffe  and  Albert 
(2,374),  both  of  Vienna.  This  successful  method  is  to  be 
found  in  2,316.  A photogravure  of  the  late  German 
Emperor,  by  Schuster  (2,332),  has  now  a melancholy  interest 
attached.  A frame  of  prints  on  aristotyj)e  paper,  con- 
tributt  d by  W.  Cronenberg,  serves  well  to  show  the  cha- 
r.rcter  of  the  image  obtained  on  a gelatine  paper.  To  some 
the  highly-glazed  appearance  of  the  pictures  may  be  an 
objection,  but  an  extra  amount  of  detail  would  seem  to  be 
brought  out  in  the  shadows.  The  paper  in  question  has 
received  the  name  of  aristotype,  and  is  manufactured  on 
a large  scale  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  of  Dusseldorf.  In  the  vesti- 
bule already  referred  to  we  find  specimens  of  coloured 
collotype  work,  by  Herr  Lowy,  of  Vienna  ; G.  Angerer  and 
Goeschl,  and  G.  Jaffe  and  Albert  Bruckmanns,  of  Munich, 
have  a large  frame  of  lichtdruck  specimens,  both  plain 
and  coloured.  We  have  not  made  reference  in  detail  to 
the  photo-mechanical  work  which  Boussod,  Valadon,  and 
Co.,  have  contributed,  but  we  may  almost  look  upon  this 
firm,  the  successors  of  Goupil  and  Co.,  as  belonging  to  our 
own  country,  ttieir  work  being  so  well  known  and,  let  us 
add,  appreciated.  A word  may  be  devoted,  however,  to 
an  excellent  facsimile  of  a water  colour  by  Wyllie,  pro- 
duced by  what  is  called  chromo-photogravure.  The 
original  (2,320)  and  the  facsimile  (2,314)  are  placed  along- 
side each  other  for  purposes  of  comparison.  We  will  con- 
clude this  somewhat  rambling  notice  by  calling  attention 
to  the  excellent  specimens  of  collotype  furnished  by  Carlos 
Relvas,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  to  be  found 
placed  close  together  in  the  vestibule. 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BV  W.  M.  ASIIM.AN. 

Second  Article. 

The  first  question  a novice  has  to  consider  is  that  of  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  aiiparatus  he  will  be  likely  to  require 
at  the  outset.  Fortunately,  this  is  .an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine, owing  to  the  great  variety  of  more  or  less  complete 
sets  provided  by  dealers  to  suit  the  pockets  of  customers. 
As  the  articles  included  in  each,  for  a specified  sum,  are 
pretty  much  the  same,  there  is  hardly  any  necessity  for 
troubling  whether  one  shopkeeper  giv^s  better  value  than 
another  at  the  special  price.  The  possession  of  affluent 
means,  or  the  reverse,  must  be  the  guiding  feature  in  mak- 
ing one’s  selection  ; but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
best  tools  are  by  no  me.ans  inexpensive,  although  very  often 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Moreover,  good  tools  are  a 
wonderful  assistance  towards  the  production  of  excellent 
work.  To  enter  into  a minute  description  of  each  part  of 
a so-called  complete  .set  or  sets  would  lengthen  these  articles 
unnecessarily,  without  adding  a proportionate  amount  of 
interest  thereto.  Besides,  buyers  of  the  various  advertised 
outfits  can  obtain  a good  deal  of  information  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  metho  1 of  using  such  apparatus  as,  in  many 
instances,  will  serve  to  be  a sufficient  guide  to  manipulation. 
Tlie  following  list  indicates  the  articles  usually  comprised 
in  a cheap  set  costing  i!10  to  ;£12,  and  designed  to  produce 
photographs  of  half-plate  size. 

Folding  bellows-b)dy  camera,  fitted  with  swing-back, 
rising  and  falling  front,  reversible  back  for  taking  subjects 
either  way  on  the  plate,  focussing  a<ljustments,  and  one  or 
more  double  dark  slides. 
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Single  landscape  lens,  flange,  diaphragms,  and  exposing 
shutter. 

Canvas  case  for  camera. 

Folding  tripod  stand,  metal  top,  with  mill-headed  screw 
for  securing  camera. 

Head-cloth  for  focussing,  and  compound  focussing  eye- 
piece. 

Box  of  one  dozen  dry  plates. 

Printing-frame  and  vignetting  glass. 

One  dozen  pieces  of  preserved  sensitized  paper. 

Developing  tray. 

Toning  tray. 

Fixing  tray. 

Washing  tray. 

Scales  and  weights. 

Three  inch  glass  funnel. 

Fifty  circular  filtering  papers. 

Plate  glass  cutting  shape  and  trimming  knife. 

Graduated  glass  measures. 

Ruby  lamp  to  be  used  when  developing. 

Pamphlet  containing  hints  to  beginners. 

Small  stock  of  concentrated  developers. 

Small  stock  of  ammonia  or  chrome  alum  (antidote  against 
frilling. 

Small  stock  of  sodium  thio-sulphate  (hypo,  for  fixing). 

Small  stock  of  gold  toning  bath  for  prints. 

Dusting  brush,  chamois  leather,  and  ca.se  fitted  for 
reception  of  the  foregoing  apparatus,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  by  scanning  the  list  of  articles  above 
enumerated,  all  of  which  are  essential,  that  anything  like 
a working  set  of  apparatus  cannot  be  purchased  for  a few 
shillings.  Even  that  chosen  as  an  example  contains  a lens 
only  suitable  for  landscape  work  on  a tolerably  bright  day, 
a function  it  performs  as  satisfactorily  as  a higher  priced 
instrument ; but  should  we  desire  to  delineate  subjects  of 
an  architectural  character,  in  which  perhaps  greater 
rapidity,  and  certainly  rectilinearity,  would  be  a desider- 
atum, then  a lens  of  the  type  termed  “ rapid  rectilinear  ” 
would  prove  of  greater  service,  and  a camera  readily  ad- 
justable to  either  a long  or  short  focus  is  to  be  preferred. 

From  the  historical  work  of  M.  Victor  Fouque’s  “ La 
Veritesur  I’Invention  dela  Photographic, ” we  learn  that 
Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  took  the  first  photograph  by 
means  of  a camera,  the  instrument  used  upon  that  occa- 
sion being  a rectangular  box  measuring  six  inches  each 
way,  and  furnished  with  a telescopic  tube  containing  a 
lens.  From  that  period  of  history — the  year  1816,  since 
which  date  such  important  discoveries  in  photography 
have  been  made — the  method  of  constructing  cameras  has 
undergone  much  impi  ovement,  until  at  the  present  time 
we  appear  to  have  reached  a stage  of  complexity  more 
puzzling  than  useful. 

The  camera  in  its  most  simple  form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4 


consists  of  two  boxes,  one  sliding  within  the  other,  in  order 
that  the  distance  of  the  focussing  screen  from  the  lens  L 
may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  as  required.  An  object 
at  a distance  of  several  feet  from  the  lens  reflects  an  in- 
verted image  upon  the  ground  glass  screen,  more  or  less 
distinct,  according  to  the  accuracy  of  adjusting  the  focal 
dia'auce.  Tliis  principle  is  dominant  in  all  cameras. 


but  the  sliding  box  is  now  replaced  by  a collapsible 
bellows  body,  built  concertina-fashion  which,  besides 
reducing  weight  to  a minimum,  effectually  prevents 
light  entering  into  the  interior  of  the  camera  by  way 
of  the  sliding  portion,  as  shown  in  fig.  5. 


The  choice  of  camera  having  been  made  in  accordance 
with  previously-mentioned  conditions  we  will  proceed  to 
consider  details  concerning  such  an  instrument.  As  for 
example,  a camera  illustrated  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  this  journal.  The  first  step  is  that  of  cutting  out  a 
circle  in  the  front  board  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  lens 
flange,  and  centrally  placed  in  relation  to  the  middle  of 
the  ground  gla.ss  focussing  screen.  Fix  securely  with 
screws,  which,  to  obviate  the  chance  of  protruding  and 
thereby  impeding  the  action  of  the  sliding  front,  should 
not  be  of  greater  length  than  two-thirds  the  thickness  of 
the  front  itself.  Into  this  metal  flange  the  lens  is  to  be 
screwed,  and  the  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  insert  the  tube 
a-s  far  as  it  will  go,  then  turn  the  reverse  way  until  a click 
denotes  the  fintling  of  the  proper  thread.  The  lensshould 
next  be  covered  at  the  diaphragm  slot  and  the  outt  r end 
of  the  tube,  the  camera  racked  out  to  its  full  capacity, 
and  the  whole  removed  into  sunlight  for  inspection  of 
mechanical  defects.  To  do  this  effectually,  open  the  frame 
containing  ground  glass  focussing  screen,  cover  the  back 
with  opaque  cloth,  and  inserting  one’s  head  beneath,  so 
that  no  light  can  enter,  examine  the  interior  of  the  camera 
most  critically,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  absolutely  light- 
tight, remembering  that  a small  pinhole  admitting  light  is 
capable— a.s  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter— of  pro- 
ducing an  image  at  some  point  or  other  where  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  that  a larger  aper- 
ture would  impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  work  and  possibly 
destroy  it  altogether  by  yielding  none  but  foggy  negatives. 
Having  seen  to  this  very  important  detail  it  may  be  as  well 
to  notice  whether  all  the  sliding  parts  act  freely  or  not,  for 
should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  possibility  of  an  awkward 
hitch  may  at  any  time  occur,  and  disaster  supervene  as  a 
consequence.  To  avoid  mishaps  from  such  a cause,  the 
grooves  and  sliding  portions  should  be  thoroughly  lubri- 
cated with  solid  paraflSn  or  a lump  of  hard  bees’  wax,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  travel  with  a minimum  of  friction, 
which  is  an  advantage  very  much  to  be  desired. 

The  next  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  whether  the  ground 
surface  of  the  focussing  glass  at  the  time  of  focussing 
coincides  with  the  plane  occupied  by  the  front  of  a sensitive 
plate  in  the  double  dark  slide,  when  the  latter  replaces  the 
former,  as  in  making  a camera  exposure.  Should  this  not 
be  the  case,  an  imperfectly-defined  negative  image  may 
be  anticipated.  Therefore,  supposing  much  care  has  been 
observed  in  focussing  a picture,  and  the  resulting  negative 
is  deficient  in  distinctness,  then  the  distance  from  lens, 
camera-front,  or  other  convenient  point,  to  the  focussing 
screen  and  plate  in  dark  slide — both  in  sjVm— should 
be  accurately  measured,  and  if  they  do  not  agree, 
owing  to  the  wire  corners  becoming  bent,  or  the 
grooves  being  of  an  unequal  depth,  they  should  be  made 
to  do  so.  Hardwick,  in  his  instructions,  “ How  to 
te.st  the  correctness  of  the  camera  and  lens,”  says  ; — 
“ Suspend  a newspaper  or  small  engraving  at  a distance  of 
about  three  feet  from  the  camera,  and  focus  the  letters 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  field  (fig.  6)  ; then  insert  the 
slide,  which  is  a square  of  ground  glass  substituted  for  the 
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ordinary  plate  (the  rough  surface  of  the  glass  looking 
inwards),  and  observe  if  the  letters  are  still  distinct.  In 
place  of  the  ground  glass,  a transparent  plate  smeared  with 


glazier’s  putty  may  be  used,  but  the  former  is  preferable.” 
“ Another  method,  more  simple  than  the  last,  is  to  gauge 
the  slide  with  a strip  of  card.  Begin  by  inserting  a glass 
plate  in  the  slide,  and  then  lay  it  down  upon  the  table 
side  by  side  with  the  focussing  glass.  Raise  the  door  of 
the  slide,  and  having  applied  a flat  rule,  measure  the  exact 
distance  between  the  edge  of  the  rule  and  the  surface  of 
the  glass  plate.  Now  place  the  rule  upon  a corresponding 
portion  of  the  focussing  glass,  when  it  will  at  once  be 
evident  whether  the  two  planes  coincide.” 

This  point  having  received  attention,  and  corrections 
made,  if  necessary,  the  camera  may  be  attached  to  the 
stand  procured  for  that  j)urpose.  The  learner  should  then 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  position  of  clamping 
screws,  and  other  means  of  fastening  nis  camera  firmly  as 
regards  sliding  and  swing  motions  as  well  as  to  the  stand. 


LAW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  J.  DEBENHAM,  SOLICITOR. 

Chapter  IV. — (Continued.) 

Relations  with  Neighbours  and  the  Public — Party  Walls. 
A WALL  separating  adjoining  houses  belonging  to  difle- 
rent  owners  is  called  a party-wall.  Disputes  as  to  the 
ownership  of  these  w’alls  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ; and 
the  question  becomes  of  importance  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  ownerahip  of  the  wall,  or  rather  the  occu- 
pation under  the  owner,  involves  the  liability  to  keep  it 
in  repair. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  actual  occupier  of  land  to  repair 
the  fences  and  party-walls;  and  if  ne  fails  in  this  duty, 
any  person  injured  by  his  neglect  of  it,  including  his  land- 
lord, may  maintain  an  action  for  damages. 

If  it  appears  that  the  wall  was  built  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  two  proprietors,  and  half  its  thickness  be  on  the 
land  of  each,  the  property  of  the  wall  follows  the  land  on 
which  it  stands,  and  the  two  proprietors  are  not  tenants 
in  common  of  the  wall ; but  half  belongs  to  one,  and  half 
to  the  other. 

The  common  use,  however,  of  a wall  separating  adjoin- 
ing lands,  belonging  to  different  owners,  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  wall,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands, 
belong  to  both  parties  in  equal  moieties  as  tenants  in  com- 
mon. 

Reflations  as  to  these  walls  in  the  metropolis  will  be 
found  in  Part  III.  of  “ The  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
1855,  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  122,”  but  having  referred  the  reader 
to  this  I should  be  chargeable  with  diffuseness  if  I pursue 
the  subject  further. 

By  the  way,  it  is  desired,  while  avoiding  this,  to  give 
comi)endious  information,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  receive 
hints  from  readera  m to  any  subject  they  may  wish  treated, 
that  I may  take  it  in  its  due  course. 


Chapter  V. 

Partnerships  and  Goodwill. 

A partnership  between  two  or  more  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  may  be  created  by  word  of  mouth,  unless 
the  agreement  be  for  a longer  term  than  a year  ; when, 
under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  before  referred  to,  it  must 
be  in  writing.  But  although  such  a verbal  agreement 
would  be  invalid,  it  has  nevertheless  been  held  that  though 
a contract  be  made  which  may  not  be  capable  of  perform- 
ance within  a year,  yet  an  agreement  between  one  person 
ind  another  to  share  in  the  profits  of  a given  undertak- 
ing, is  not  such  an  agreement  as  the  Statute  requires  to  be 
in  writing,  but  maybe  proved  by  parol  evidence. 

A partnership  is  usually  constituted,  as  between  the 
individuals  themselves,  by  an  agreement  between  them 
to  share  the  profits  and  losses  of  their  undertaking.  This 
may  be  limited  to  one  transaction.  A partnership  is  thus 
created,  although  the  share  be  unequal.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  each  party  has  a direct  interest  in  or  claim  to 
the  capital,  or  any  share  of  it ; or  even  a right  to  any 
definite  aliquot  part  of  the  profits. 

A person  may,  on  entering  into  a partnership,  stipu- 
late that,  as  between  himself  and  partners,  he  shall  not  be 
liable  for  the  losses  of  the  business,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a participation  in  profits  does  not  create  a partnership  as 
between  the  parties  if  the  facts  negative  any  intention  or 
agreement  that  it  should  so  operate. 

The  loan  of  money  from  one  to  another  on  agreement, 
securing  the  repayment  with  interest,  and  a covenant  that 
the  lender  should  have  a share  in  the  profits  of  a trade 
which  was  conducted  in  partnership  with  a third  person, 
but  should  not  be  liable  to  losses,  was  held  not  to  consti- 
tute a partnership. 

The  above  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  position  of 
afl'airs  between  the  parties  themselves.  But  a man  may 
so  behave  as  to  render  himself  liable  to  outsiders  as  a 
partner. 

One  of  the  greatest  judges  on  points  of  mercantile  law, 
Chief  Justice  Tindal,  said,  in  the  case  of  Pott  v.  Eyton  : 
“ Traders  became  partners  between  themselves  by  a mutual 
participation  of  profit  and  loss ; but  as  to  third  persona 
they  are  partners  if  they  share  the  profits  of  a concern  ; 
for  he  who  receives  a share  of  the  profits  receives  a part 
of  that  fund  upon  which  the  creditors  of  the  concern  have 
a right  to  rely  for  payment,  and  is  therefore  to  be  made 
liable  for  losses,  though  he  may  have  expressly  stipulated 
for  exemption.” 

And  this  doctrine  was  followed  in  a later  case  by  Chief 
Justice  Wilde,  and  it  seems  consonant  with  common  sense. 

One  who,  without  having  an  actual  interest  in  the  profits 
of  a concern,  or  being  in  reality  a partner,  allows  his 
name  to  be  used,  or  agrees  that  it  shall  be  continued,  is  a 
nominal  partner.  Such  a person  is  clearly  liable  to  the 
world  as  a partner,  wherever  transactions  are  entered  into 
on  the  supposition  that  he  is  so. 

And  a representation  by  one  person  that  he  is  partner 
with  another,  will  create  responsibility  by  the  person 
making  such  a representation,  as  a partner,  to  anyone  who 
gave  credit  to  the  firm  on  the  faith  of  such  representation. 
There  is  no  liability  as  a partner  where  there  is  neither  a 
participation  of  profits,  nor  any  use  made  of  the  party’s 
name  to  obtain  credit. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  amend  the  law  of 
partnership  (28  and  29  Vic.,  86),  generally  called  Bovill’s 
Act,  to  enable  persons  to  lend  money  to,  or  share  the  pro- 
fits of  a trade  or  undertaking,  without  being  consequently 
made  liable  as  partners,  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  trust 
merely  to  the  words  of  this  Act  Many  arrangements 
have  been  attempted  under  the  Act,  with  the  view  of 
escaping  liability,  but  the  highest  authority  on  partner- 
ship, Mr.  Bindley  (now  Lord  J ustice  Bindley),  says : “ Agree- 
ments intended  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  Act  to  lenders 
of  money  are  constantly  framed  with  all  sorts  of  clauses, 
which  expose  them  to  the  risks  they  are  so  anxious  tq 
avoid.” 
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Let  me  advise  photographers,  iuteiuling  to  enter  into 
])artnerahip,  to  do  so  under  a proper  deed  or  agreement. 
This  should  comprise  the  following  clauses  : — 

1.  Nature  of  business  to  be  carried  on. 

2.  Dura' ion  of  partnership  and  (if  desired)  option  of 
giving  notice  to  terminate,  and  terms  of  dissolution  on 
such  notice. 

3.  Style  or  name  of  partnership. 

4.  Place  of  business. 

.5.  Definition  of  capital  of  pai  tnership. 

6.  Regulation  as  to  bank  and  banking  account  and 
drawing  cheques. 

7.  Rent,  repairs,  taxes,  insurance,  salaries,  &c. 

8.  Shares  in  profits  and  drawings  by  each  partner. 

9.  Time  to  be  devoted  by  each  partner. 

10.  Regulation  as  to  the  keeping  of  books  of  account  and 
custody  and  access. 

11.  Appointment  of  periodical  days  of  taking  accounts 
of  capital,  liabilities,  and  profits,  and  division  of  the  latter. 

12.  Provision  for  settlement  and  division  on  death. 

13.  Power  to  dissolve  in  case  of  sufficient  cause  by 
notice. 

14.  Provision  for  settlement  of  affairs  and  division  on 
dissolution  of  partnership  by  effluxion  of  time. 

15.  Provision  for  reference  to  arbitration  in  case  of  dis- 
pute. 

Other  clauses  can  be  .added  as  to  hiring  and  discharging 
servants  or  clerks,  becoming  surety  or  security  for  third 
persons,  &c. 

The  proper  document  is  an  indenture  under  se.al,  which 
must  be  adequately  stamped  ; and  here  I may  mention  th.at 
an  act  has  lately  been  passed  as  to  stamp  on 
deeds,  which,  though  communicated  by  Government  only 
to  the  profession  .and  the  press,  and  perhaps  .a  few  others, 
ought  to  be  generally  known,  inasmuch  .as  many  persons 
get  their  own  documents  stamped. 

Regulations  under  the  Act,  enact : 

(а)  Instruments  are  to  be  stamped  within  thirty  days 
of  execution,  instead  of  two  months  as  formerly. 

(б)  The  penalty  for  non-stamping  is  .£10. 

(c)  The  period  within  which  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  are  empowered  to  remit  or  reduce  the  penalty  is 
reduced  from  twelve  months  after  execution  to  three 
months. 

The  Act  is  called  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act, 
1888. 

I need  hardly  observe  that  the  most  perfect  good  faith 
should  be  maintained  between  partners,  though  a depar- 
ture from  it  does  not  .always  meet  its  pen.alty. 

A case  occurred  where  the  plaintitt’  and  defendant,  being 
partners  as  salt  merchants  and  brokers,  mutually  cove- 
nanted by  the  partnership  articles  to  diligently  employ 
themselves  in  the  business,  “ and  not  to  engage,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  business,  except  upon  the  account  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  partnership.”  After  the  expiration 
of  the  partnership  by  effluxion  of  time,  the  plaintiff  dis- 
covered that,  during  the  partnership,  the  defendant  had 
been  engaged  in  another  business  as  a salt  manufacturer, 
in  which  he  had  made  profits. 

A claim  was  made  by  the  plaintiff  to  compel  the  defen- 
dant to  account  to  the  partnership  for  such  profits,  and 
an  action  by  the  plaintiffs  claiming  that  the  defendant’s 
interest  in  the  other  business  formed  part  of  the  partner- 
shij)  assets  were  both  dismiased. 

The  ground  of  this  decision  w.as  that  there  was  no 
covenant  to  account  to  the  partnership  for  any  profit  so 
m.ade.  But  if  the  discovery  had  been  made  during  the 
jiartnership,  the  breach  of  duty  might  have  been  restrained 
by  injunction,  and  would  have  given  ground  for  a dissolu- 
tion. 

This  w,as  the  judgment  of  one  of  our  greatest  judges 
(.Jessel),  and  was  confirmed  on  appeal. 

A person  who  is  partner  in  a firm  is  liable  just  as  if  he 
were  carrying  on  business  on  his  own  account  alone  to  all 
the  creditors  of  the  firm  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means. 


He  may  be  held  liable  even  for  the  fraud,  negligence,  or 
other  wrongful  act  of  his  partner  or  clerk  in  connection 
with  the  business. 

Where  a judgment  is  obtained  against  a partnership, 
the  property  of  the  firm,  and  .also  the  separate  property  of 
e.ach  of  the  partners,  may  be  taken  in  execution ; .and  the  judg- 
ment creditor  is  not  bound,  in  the  first  pl.ace,  to  exhaust  the 
property  of  the  firm — he  may  resort  at  once  to  the  separate 
property  of  the  partners,  or  any  of  them.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  goods  of  the  firm  may  be  taken  in  execution 
for  the  private  debts  of  a partner. 

This  is  not  “light  reading,”  but  I hope  I need  not  apo- 
logise for  being  explicit. 

A partner  cannot  maintain  an  action  at  law  against  his 
partner  during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership,  but  he 
may  proceed  in  equity,  as  presently  mentioned,  if  he  has 
ground  of  compLaint,  and  should  then  seek  a dissolution. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  act  or  contract  of  one  partner 
in  the  course  of  the  p.artnership  business,  binds  the  firm, 
being  the  contract  of  the  firm,  even  though  it  be  contrary 
to  the  arrangement  between  the  partners  themselves. 

Any  one  member  of  a trading  partnership  may  there- 
fore bind  his  partners  by  drawing,  accepting,  or  endorsing 
a bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  ; also  by  (1)  receiv- 
ing money  for  the  firm,  (2)  releasing  debts  due  to  it, 
(.3)  borrowing  money  for  partnership  purposes.  lie  may 
also  sell  or  pawn  the  partnership  effects,  and  though  the 
goods  sold  be  bought  on  credit  and  not  jiaid  for,  the  firm 
will  be  liable  to  the  vendor.  But  one  partner  cannot,  as 
a general  rule,  bind  the  firm  by  a guarantee,  or  by  a sub- 
mission of  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  or  by  exe- 
cuting a deed  secretly,  except  it  be  a release. 

A partnership  is  dissolved  by  death,  or  by  bankruptcy, 
or  insanity  ; and  of  course  it  may  be  dissolved  as  provided 
for  by  the  deed,  or  by  mutual  consent.  It  may  also  be 
dissolved  by  the  Court,  if  the  business  it  was  formed  to 
carry  on  be  found  impracticable  ; or  on  complaint  and 
proofs  of  fraud,  or  other  gross  misconduct  of  one  of  the 
partners.  And  application  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Court  in  the  event  of  insanity. 

A dissolution  should  be  advertised  in  the  Loiidon 
Gazette,  and  unless  this  be  done  the  retiring  partner  is  not 
exonerated  from  claims  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  h,as  no 
notice  of  the  change  if  the  name  of  the  firm  be  preserved. 

Goodwill, 

On  buying  or  selling  a business,  an  essential  point  is  the 
goodwill.  The  transfer  of  this  necessitates  an  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  vendor  not  to  carry  on  or  be  engaged  in 
a siraibar  business,  .and  almost  anything  which  the  parties 
may  choose  to  stipulate  as  regards  this  matter  will  be 
enforced  by  law  as  against  the  vendor.  There  must  be, 
however,  an  express  and  definite  coven.aut  by  the  vendor 
not  to  carry  on  simihar  business  within  certain  limits  fora 
given  time.  But  it  wilt  not  be  safe  to  prohibit  a man  for 
ever  from  carrying  on  his  trade  in  Britain.  This  would 
be  .against  public  policy,  being  in  restraint  of  tr.ade. 

I have  given  some  account  of  this  doctrine  in  a previous 
cha[)ter,  as  applicable  to  the  c.ase  of  a servant.  Where  a 
covenant  of  this  kind  was  divisible  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  was  legal,  and  the  other  not,  the  Court  would 
formerly  assist  .a  person  complaining  of  the  breach  of  it 
by  giving  a judgment  in  his  favour  on  that  part  of  the 
clause  which  it  could  uphold,  so  as  not  to  hold  the  agree- 
ment void  altogether;  but  .a  case  just  decided  by  Mr. 
Justice  Chitty,  referred  to  in  Chapter  III.  (Baker  v. 
Hedgecock,  29th  May,  1888),  must  be  closely  looked  at  in 
considering  this  point 

A more  complete  (though  not  a full)  report  of  the  c.ase 
h.as  now  been  published,  which  I extract  from  the  Soli~ 
citor's  Journal. 

“ The  plaintiff,  a tailor  in  llolborn,  moved  for  an  interim 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  infringing  an 
agreement  whereby,  on  being  employed  by  the  Plaintiff 
as  foreman-cutter  and  general  superintendent,  he  agreed 
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not  to  enter  into  any  engagement  or  business  what- 
ever within  a given  distance  and  period  of  time.  The 
notice  of  motion  was  confined  to  asking  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  carrying  on  the  business  of 
a tailor  within  the  prohibited  limitations,  and  the  plaintiff’ 
relied  on  a case  he  cited  (Barnes  v.  Geary),  as  an  authority 
in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  Court  should  enforce 
such  a covenant  as  far  as  it  was  reasonable. 

“ Chitty,  J.,  said  that  the  agreement,  if  read  in  its 
strict  language,  was  obviously  invalid,  as  in  general  re- 
straint of  trade ; but  it  was  contended  that  the  Court 
should  break  it  up  and  read  it  as  if  the  words  were  not 
tocariy  on  the  business  of  a tailor,  or  any  other  business. 
To  so  divide  up  the  covenant  as  to  escape  making  void  the 
covenant  was,  however,  against  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Willes,  J.,  in  Pickering  v.  Ilfracombe  Railway  Company. 
It  had  been  contended  by  the  plaintiff  that  Baines  v. 
Geary  was  in  his  favour.  It,  however,  appeared  to  his 
Lordship  that  the  covenant  there  was  divisible  in  two 
parts,  and  that  North,  .J.,  was  in  fact  adopting  the  rule 
enunciated  by  Willes,  J.  To  accede  to  the  plaintiff’s  con- 
tention would  create  a new  covenant  in  lieu  of  explaining 
an  existing  covenant.  The  motion  was  dismissed  with 
costs.” 

The  remedy  for  breach  of  covenant  as  to  carrying  on 
business  is  by  action  for  injunction  and  damages. 

Frequent  disputes  arise  between  the  vendors  of  busi- 
nesses and  the  purchasers  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
disappointment  suffered  by  the  latter  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  business  sold.  Various  reasons  may  explain 
the  apparent  or  actual  falling  off  of  the  receipts;  and 
particularly  in  a business  such  as  a photographer’s,  does 
the  prosperity  of  the  concern  depend  on  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  buyer  or  successor.  His  appearance,  manners, 
and  deportment  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  not 
less,  perhaps,  than  his  manipulative  skill,  business  capacity, 
and  artistic  faculty. 

Hence,  possibly  it  is  that  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  a 
photographer’s  business  is  probably  not  so  great  in  pro- 
portion as  that  of  some  other  trades  or  professions  of 
equal  importance. 

Books  can  be  examined  before  the  p.irchase  is  concluded, 
and  if  this  be  not  done  the  Court  will  be  unwilling  to 
listen  to  allegations  of  misrepresentation  more  or  less 
loosely  made.  Such  actions  are  most  uncertain  in  result, 
and  among  the  most  hotly  contested.  They  are  constantly 
occurring  with  reference  to  public-houses,  and  there  h.ave 
no  doubt  been  some  very  gross  cases  of  this  kind. 

These  remarks  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the 
payment  of  a premium  for  a share  in  a business— i.e.,  a 
partnership. 

If  a goodwill  be  purchased  the  vendor  must  bear  in 
mind  the  liability  incurred  by  permitting  his  name  to 
remain  in  the  business  above  referred  to. 


A NEW  DEVELOPER— HYDIIOXYLAMINE  AND  PYRO. 

BY  DR.  CH.  L.  MITCHELL.* 

Within  the  past  few  months  considerable  attention  has  been 
directed  in  photographic  circles  to  hydroxylamine,  a new  chemi- 
cal, and  claimant  for  a position  in  the  rinks  of  the  developing 
agents.  Attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Professor  Eder,  in 
Ditiylcr’a  Journal  for  1887,  p.  225,  who  recommends  the  follow- 
ing method  for  its  use  : — 

(A)  Hydroxylamine  chloride  1 part,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
15  parts. 

(B)  Caustic  soda  1 part,  dissolved  in  water  8 parts. 

For  use,  mix  3 to  5 parts  of  A,  and  5 parts  of  B,  with  60  parts 
of  water.  This  formula,  however,  when  tested  by  other  ob- 
servers has  been  found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  the  powerful 
action  of  the  caustic  soda  causing  blistering  and  reticulation  of 
the  gelatine  film  of  the  photographic  plate ; while,  if  a weaker 
alkaline  combination  is  used,  such  as  the  carbonate,  no  image 
can  be  evolved. 

• Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  June  6th,  and 
extracted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Photography. 


In  the  January  number  of  The  American  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy, Mr.  J.  Q.  Cassebaum,  a member  of  this  Society,  called 
attention  to  the  value  of  hydroxylamine  in  combination  with 
pyro.  as  a developer,  not  only  for  negative  plates,  but  also  for 
transparencies  and  lantern  slides,  claiming  that  it  produced  a 
wonderful  clearness  in  the  shadows  and  brilliancy  in  the  higher 
lights,  and  gave  a beautiful  bluish-black  tone,  rich  in  gradations, 
and  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  addition  of  hydroxy- 
lamine to  the  developer  also  acted  as  a preservative,  keeping  the 
pyro.  solution  clear  and  active  for  a long  time.  Mr.  Cassebaum’s 
results  have  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Stebbins,  of  New 
York,  in  a paper  published  in  Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin, 
p.  141, 1888.  While  I,  therefore,  cannot  claim  anything  particu- 
larly new  for  the  subject  I propose  to  discuss  this  evening,  I 
desire,  briefly,  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  this  new  agent, 
and  to  offer  a few  suggestions  for  its  proper  use.  Before  going 
into  further  details,  however,  let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the 
chemistry  of  hydroxylamine. 

Hydroxylamine,  represented  by  the  formula  OH,  NH2,  is  a 
combination  of  hydroxyl  (OH)  the  radical  of  water,  and  the 
univalent  radical  amidogen  (N  Hj).  It  was  discovered  by  Loss- 
ing,  in  1865.  It  is  a very  volatile  and  easily  decomposible 
base,  and  can  be  obtained  only  in  solution.  It  is  formed  when 
ethyl  nitrite  is  acted  upon  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tin  and  ammonium  nitrate  ; 
also  by  the  action  of  sodium  bisulphite  and  nitrite  of  sodium 
with  solution  of  potassium  chloride.  Hydroxylamine  is  really 
an  ammonia  in  which  hydroxyl  (OH)  has  been  substituted  for 
one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

( H (OH 

N - H N ( H 

(ll  (h 

It  forms  definite  salts  with  the  acids,  and  its  combination  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  hydroxylamine  chloride,  is  the  salt  which 
has  been  used  in  recent  experimentation. 

Hydroxylamine  chloride  is  found  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
beautiful,  colourless,  transparent  tables,  very  much  resembling 
nitrate  of  silver  crystals,  only  possessing  rather  a more  waxy 
appearance.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  moderately  so  in 
alcohol,  and  although  more  stable  than  its  base,  is  still 
gradually  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  and  air,  and 
hence  should  be  kept  in  a closely-stoppered  bottle  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  light.  Its  photographic  value  resides  in  its 
avidity  for  oxygen,  it  breaking  up  again  into  water  (OHj)  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a great  reducing  agent,  and  hence  is 
especially  valuable  for  photographic  work.  There  are  several 
makes  of  hydroxylamine  chloride  at  present  in  the  market,  some 
of  which  are  much  discoloured  and  impure.  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  F.  II.  Rosengarten,  of  Rosengarten  and  Son,  for  that  which 
I have  used  in  my  experiments,  and  have  found  it  to  be  very 
pure,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

When  combined  with  pyrogallol,  hydroxylamine  chloride 
exerts  a double  action  : first,  by  its  absorptive  capacity  for  oxy- 
gen it  serves  to  partially  protect  the  pyrogallol  from  decomposi- 
tion, and  secondly,  when  mixed  with  the  alkalies  or  their 
carbonates  in  the  process  of  development,  a certain  quantity  of 
chlorine  is  liberated,  which  combines  with  a certain  proportion 
of  the  alkali  to  form  an  alkaline  chloride,  which  salt  exerts  the 
same  retarding  influence  on  the  development  as  do  ihe  alkaline 
bromide  salts.  It  is  even  probable  that  its  action  may  be  better 
than  that  of  the  bromides  for  preserving  detail  and  keeping  the 
shadows  clear,  as  the  quantity  of  the  salt  formed  is  quite  small  ; 
its  action  takes  place  gradually  and  progressively,  and  the 
chloride  formed  is  in  a nascent  condition  when  its  modifying 
influence  is  exerted. 

During  the  past  two  months  I have  made  a quite  extensive 
use  of  this  combination  of  pyrogallol  and  hydroxylamine  chloride, 
not  only  as  a developer  for  negatives,  but  also  for  developing 
transparencies  and  lantern  slides,  and  I can  fully  corroborate  the 
excellent  results  whish  have  been  obtained  by  the  gentlemen 
previously  mentioned.  As  an  “ all-round  ” developer  it  excels 
anything  I have  ever  used,  and  is  equally  good  for  negatives  or 
positives.  It  works  with  sufficient  slowness  to  admit  of  the 
finest  detail  being  obtained,  and  gives  the  most  beautiful,  clear 
shadow.s,  and  brilliant  high-lights.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  fog  a plate  in  development  when  this  mixture  is  used,  and  I 
have  carried  on  development  for  a half-hour,  and  until  the  back 
of  the  plate  was  almost  as  dark  as  the  front,  and  yet,  after 
washing  and  fixing,  the  negative  or  positive  would  be  very  dense, 
of  course,  but  still  very  clear  and  brilliant. 
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The  formuli  I have  used  is  a slight  m idiBcation  of  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Cassebaum,  and  is  as  follows  : 


No.  1.  Hydroxylamine  chloride  ... 

Pyrogallol 

Water 

No.  2.  So  lium  cai  bonate,  crystals 

Sodium  sulphite  

Water  


grains 


30 
240 
1 pint. 
liV  troy  ounces 

4‘^  „ „ 

1 pint. 


To  develop,  take  of  No.  1,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces,  No.  2, 
one-half  fluid  ounce,  water  four  fluid  ounces,  flow  over  the  plate, 
and  if  the  image  does  not  appear  within  30  to  40  seconds,  add 
more  of  No.  2 solution,  in  smill  portions  at  a time,  until  develop- 
ment commences.  This  is  only  offered  as  a general  outline  of 
the  method  of  development,  for  each  plate  must  form  a study  by 
itself,  according  to  character  of  subject,  time  of  exposure,  &c., 
and  the  above  proportions  varied  accordingly.  No  iron-clad 
system  can  be  laid  down  for  this. 

The  use  of  the  sodium  sulphite  in  this  formula  seems  to  be 
mainly  in  prevenring  the  discolouration  of  the  liquid  during 
development.  It  may  also  act  as  a slight  retarder  of  the  chemi- 
cal action,  but  such  action  is  very  slight.  It  does,  however, 
materially  afifect  the  colour  of  the  liquid,  for  when  a solution  of 
the  sodium  carbonate  alone  is  added  to  the  pyro.  mixture,  the 
liquid  darkens  very  rapidly,  much  more  so  than  when  the  sul- 
phite is  also  used.  With  the  latter  mixture  I have  developed  a 
dozen  lantern  slides,  using  the  same  developer  for  all,  and  after 
the  last  plate  was  finished  the  developer  was  but  of  a moderately 
light  orange  colour.  The  mixture  of  the  pyro.  and  hydroxy- 
lamine chloride  seems  to  possess  remarkable  keeping  qualities. 
This  bottle  which  I now  show  you  contains  a mixture  made  up  two 
months  ago,  and  as  you  see,  it  is  not  as  yet  very  dark,  although 
it  has  been  exposed  to  a strong  light,  and  is,  as  I found  out  by 
testing  it  to-day,  fully  as  active  as  when  it  was  first  made  up. 
I am  inclined  to  think,  although  as  yet  I have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  practically  testing  it,  that  the  mixture  will  keep  still 
better  if  the  sodium  sulphate  is  mixeil  with  the  pyro.  and 
hydroxylamine  salt,  instead  of  being  added  to  the  sodium  car- 
bonate. I shall  try  this  combination  shortly,  and  report  its 
results  to  the  Society  at  some  future  time.  A point  here  which 
I wish  to  make  in  regard  to  keeping  not  only  this  but  all 
other  pyro.  mixtures,  is  the  use  of  amber  glass  bottles  and  rubber 
corks,  instead  of  the  ordinary  white  flint  bottle  with  a wooden 
cork.  The  amber  glass  prevents  the  actinic  rays  of  light  from 
penetrating  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  the  rubber  stopper 
is  much  superior  to  the  woody  cork,  which  soon  blackens,  rots, 
and  contaminates  the  liquid  which  it  confines. 

A few  months  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  a method  of  silver  printing  on 
plain  paper,  by  which  very  beautiful  results  could  be  obtained. 
To  attain  the  best  results,  a negative  is  needed  which  possesses 
considerable  “ snap,”  as' it  is  technically  termed,  and  this  pyro. 
and  hydroxylamine  developer  produces  the  best  negative  for 
making  the  prints  of  any  developer  that  I have  yet  used.  The 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  beautifully  brought  out,  and 
while  perfectly  clear,  are  still  soft  and  pleasing. 

In  conclusion,  as  “ the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of 
it,”  I beg  leave  to  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  this 
evening,  several  negatives  made  with  the  developer,  a series  of 
plain  silver  prints  made  from  them,  and  also  a number  of  lantern 
slides  developed  with  hydroxylamine  and  pyro.  These  will 
illustrate  in  the  most  practical  way  the  character  of  work  which 
this  new  developer  is  capable  of,  and  I trust  may  serve  to 
interest  other  members  in  still  further  “ developing  ” the  merits 
and  uses  of  this  valuable  agent.  One  series  represents  a negative 
and  a lantern  slide  from  the  negative,  both  developed  with  the 
same  combination  of  hydroxylamine  and  pyro.  I a' so  show  a 
lantern  slide  of  the  same  subject  prepared  with  a hydroquinone 
developer  for  purpose  of  comparison. 


The  American  Pholographia  Times  reappears,  we  are 
glad  to  say  ; but  perhaps,  hardly  up  to  the  old  standard  of 
excellence,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  commence- 
ment of  the  first  article  in  the  number  just  to  hand  ; — 

“ \ ou  asked  me  to  write  sometn  ug.  I answered  that  with 


me  there  was  nothing  new,  excepting  my  old  craze  on  the 
stereoscope,  now  thoroughly  revived  after  slumbering  for  nearly 
twenty  years  ; but  of  this  I have  nothing  to  add  to  that  which 

1 have  written  within  the  past  two  years  and  already  published 
by  you  in  both  journal  and  annual.  If  the  following,  in  its 
somewhat  peculiar  form,  meets  any  existing  want,  use  it ; under 
no  circumstances  return  it.  Always  keep  cloth  used  for  focus- 
sing over  the  plate  shield  when  withdrawing  the  slide  and  when 
returning  it  after  exposure  of  plate.  Many  a plate  will  be  saved 
from  being  light-struck  by  this  simple  precaution.  I make  it  a 
rule  to  keep  the  cloth  permanently  over  the  camera  as  well, 
when  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Always  keep  camera  level,  other- 
wise architectural  objects  pitch  to  or  from  you.  Always  use  the 
largest  diaphragm  or  stop  that  will  give  proper  definition  or 
‘ sharpness  ’ to  the  picture.  A very  small  diaphragm  tends  to 
render  the  negative  flat,  lacking  brilliancy  and  snap.  Always 
keep  the  camera  clean  and  free  from  dust  on  the  inside  as  well 
as  the  outside.  Particles  of  dust  floating  about  inside  of  the 
camera  are  likely  to  settle  upon  plate  during  exposure,  and  in 
development  produce  white  or  transparent  spots  ; observe  the 
same  rule  as  to  plate-shields.  Dust  is  one  of  the  photographer’s 
greatest  enemies,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  and  troublesome 
because  it  is  unseen.  Always  dust  plates  before  putting  in 
plate-shield.” 

Burnett’s  “ Art  Esatiys,”  and  Wilson’s  “ Quarter  Century 
in  Photography,”  both  of  which  have  recently  been  re- 
viewed in  the  Photographic  News,  are  now  kept  in 
stock  by  Marion,  of  Soho  Square,  the  price  of  each  volume 
being  16s. 

The  formula  recently  given  in  the  Photographische  Arddv, 
for  a protective  coating  applicable  to  negatives,  either  on 
collodion  or  gelatine,  merits  attention,  especially  as  with  a 
water  varnish  of  this  character,  there  is  no  need  to  dry 
the  plate  before  the  application  of  the  protective  coating. 
To  prepare  the  mixture  one  dissolves  8 parts  of  borax  and 

2 parts  of  cai'bonate  of  soda  to  160  parts  of  hot  water^ 
and  in  this  is  dissolved  32  parts  of  bleached  shellac,  broken 
up  small ; next  add  one  part  of  glycerine  and  160  parts 
more  of  water.  Any  deposit  which  forms  after  a few 
days,  can  be  filtered  out,  and  as  before  stated,  the  negatives 
can  be  treated  while  wet ; either  by  flooding  or  by  immer- 
sion, after  which  the  excess  is  drained  ofi". 


How  can  I restore  a faded  silver  print  ? This  is  a 
question  very  often  asked  ; and  perhaps  when  the  print  has 
only  become  yellow,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  not  to  attempt 
restoration,  but  merely  to  photograph  the  print  by  means 
of  the  camera,  as  the  yellow  parts  come  out  much  darker 
than  they  appear  to  the  eye. 


Those  who  intend  to  exhibit  photographs  at  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition  of  the  Amateur  Photographers’  Club  in 
Vienna,  should  apply  at  once  to  Schenker  and  Co.,  of  64, 
Moorgate  Street,  London,  who  will  receive  applications 
until  August  1st.  The  firm  above  mentioned  will  not 
only  receive  the  photographs,  and  transmit  them  free  of 
cost  to  Vienna,  but  also  deliver  them  up  to  the  ownera, 
free  of  cost,  after  the  termination  of  the  Exhibition. 

Dr,  J uliua  Schuauss’  handbook  of  “ Collotype  and  Photo- 
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lithography,”  has  been  favourably  noticed  in  our  columns, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  an  English  trans- 
lator will  shortly  appear.  E.  C.  Middleton  is  the  trans- 
lator, and  the  work  is  to  be  issued  by  IlilFe  and  Sons,  of 
Coventry  an  1 London. 

Although  the  new  County  Government  Bill  is  by  no 
means  certain  to  pass  into  law  this  session,  there  seems  to 
be  a general  impression  about  that  the  days  of  “ Quarter 
Sessions  ” are  fated  soon  to  be  ended  ; and,  by  way  of 
reminding  the  county  magistrates  that  their  days  are 
virtually  numbered,  or  so  far  as  they  constitute  the  county 
authority,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  one  enterprising  photo- 
grapher, eager  to  seize  time  by  the  forelock,  has  been 
sending  round  a circular  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  secure  a photographic  representation  of  what 
may  be  the  last,  or  one  of  the  last,  meetings  of  the  county 
magistrates  in  their  official  capacity  before  being  super- 
seded by  Mr.  Ritchie’s  new  County  Councils. 


It  is  much  the  same  spirit  which  now  leads  nearly  every 
local  mayor  who  has  gone  to  the  expen.°e  of  procuring 
himself  a scarlet  befurred  gown  of  office,  to  have  himself 
photographed  in  that  state  garment  before  his  mayoralty 
is  at  an  end. 

Amongst  the  effects  left  behind  him  by  the  notorious 
“ Harry  Benson  ” is  said  to  be  a large  collection  of  photo- 
graphs consisting  of  portraits,  views,  &c.,  all  of  them 
being  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  sensational 
and  romantic  life  of  this  clever  scoundrel.  To  the  initi- 
ated, in  fact,  these  photographs  constitute  a sort  of  illus- 
trated life  of  the  deceased  swindler.  Thus  he  has  care- 
fully preserved  a series  of  views  not  only  of  the  Shanklin 
villa  he  made  so  notorious,  but  of  several  other  “genteel 
residences  ” he  occupied  from  time  to  time.  So  voluminous, 
too,  is  the  collection  of  the  portraits — and  of  ladies,  too, 
occupying  a recognized  social  position  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  elsewhere — that  their  publication  would  cause  quite  a 
flutter  in  our  social  dove-cotes.  There  are  other  photo- 
graphic likenesses  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
police,  may  even  now  prove  of  use  in  identifying  some  of 
the  hitherto  unknown  confederates  with  whom  the  late 
Harry  Benson  was  in  league  ; and  it  may  prove  all  the 
better  for  the  community  after  all  that  this  ingenious 
rascal’s  pride  so  far  overcame  his  prudence  as  to  lead  to  the 
keeping  of  “ negative  ” evidence  it  would  have  been  much 
safer  to  destroy. 


The  photographer  had  the  advantage  of  the  anthropolo- 
gist at  the  removal  last  week  of  the  remains  of  Beethoven 
to  their  new  resting-place,  in  the  central  cemetery  of 
Vienna.  When  the  coflin  was  opened  the  skeleton  re- 
mained on  view  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  the 
anthropologist  had  an  altercation  with  the  officials,  who 
refused  to  let  him  take  some  measurements  and  a plaster 
cast  of  the  skull.  The  anthropologist  had  to  return  dis- 
comforted, but  the  photographer,  without  saying  anything 
to  anybody,  secured  a photograph  during  the  squabble. 
Whether  the  official,  when  he  discovered  what  the  photo- 


grapher had  been  doing,  raised  any  objection,  we  are  not 
told.  Anyway,  the  objection  would  have  been  too  late. 


Country  people  have  strange  ideas  as  to  the  power  of 
photography.  A Burslem  photographer,  the  other  dayj 
received  back  a proof  from  a customer  with  the  instruc- 
tions that  he  was  to  do  half-a-dozen  with  the  coat  buttoned, 
and  half-a-dozen  with  the  garment  unbuttoned,  the  same 
as  the  proof  ! 

Military  authorities  evidently  regard  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher as  a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  To  be  found  wander- 
ing near  a fortification  armed  with  a camera  is  quite 
sufficient  proof  that  the  photographer  is  a spy.  Explana- 
tion is  useless,  and  any  attempt  at  justification  only 
makes  the  matter  worse.  This  was  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Fincham,  an  Englishman,  who  a week  or  two  ago  strolled 
upon  an  eminence  at  Nice,  which  commanded  a view  of 
the  fortifications.  Mr.  Fincham  unluckily  had  a camera 
in  his  hand,  and  when  an  astute  sentinel  beckoned  him  in, 
he  unwittingly  fell  into  the  trap,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  was  arrested  ; and  despite  passports  and  other  evi- 
dence of  respectability,  had  to  endure  sixteen  hours  in  a 
cell  clad  in  a prison  dress.  Mr.  Fincham  seems  to  think 
that  the  sentinel  treated  him  unfairly  because  he  signed 
to  him  to  come  on  instead  of  motioning  him  away,  but 
surely  this  is  unreasonable.  One  might  as  well  expect  a 
policeman  to  warn  a pickpocket ! 


In  time  we  suppose  amateur  photographers  will  learn 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  the  prohibi- 
tion of  photography  in  the  neighbourhood  of  foitified 
works  will  become  the  universal  rule.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Cape  Town,  for  instance,  would  not  be  very 
sensitive  as  to  its  fortifications,  yet  we  hear  of  a measure 
being  introduced  into  the  Cape  Parliament,  preventing  the 
making  of  drawings  or  photographs  of  defensive  works. 
Why  amateurs  persist  in  going  near  fortifications  we  can- 
not understand,  for  there  is  rarely  anything  of  the  pic- 
turesque about  them  ! 


llfhictos. 

The  Photographer’s  Note-Book.  'By  Sir  David  Salo- 
mons. Price  Is.  {Marion  and  Co.,  22,  Sotu>  Square.) 
Here  we  have  a small  book  in  limp  covers,  which  is  suited 
either  for  the  pocket  or  for  the  camera  case,  and  in  it  are 
to  be  found  numerous  items  of  information  ; also  tables  of 
exposure  and  blank  forms  for  recording  work. 


Wood  Tray  with  Rubber  Cloth  Bottom.  {Marion  and 
Co,,  22,  Soho  Square.) 

An  excellently-designed  and  well-constructed  tray  of 
“ clean”  and  dry  pine  wood,  well  saturated  with  varnish. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  wooden  trays  we  have  seen,  and  we 
understand  that  it  forms  one  of  a series  including  aU  the 
current  sizes.  The  advantage  of  wooden  trays  for  such 
purposes  as  washing,  toning,  and  fixing  considerable 
numbers  of  prints,  can  best  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
in  quick  working  have  broken  several  of  the  large  and 
expensive  earthenware  dishes. 
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Voiotlander’s  New  Wide-Angle  Landscape  Lens. 

{Marion  and  Co.,  Agmts.) 

This  instrument  consists  of  but  two  glasses,  a double 
convex  crown  cemented  to  a double  convex  glass  of  a 
new  glass,  having  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
flint  glasses.  Both  glasses  are,  in  fact,  new  materials 
from  the  Jena  factory,  and  though  light  they  possess  great 
dispersive  power  in  proportion  to  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion. The  instrument  sent  to  us  for  notice  has  a diameter 
of  2 inches,  an  equivalent  focus  of  a little  over  11  inches, 
and  well  covers  a 12  by  10  plate.  The  field  is  very  flat, 
and  the  distortion  at  the  margin  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  view  lens,  but  with  the  enormous 
advantage  of  a wide  angle. 

The  lens  performs  very  satisfactorily  indeed,  and  is 
excellently  adapted  for  general  instantaneous  view  work, 
on  account  of  the  great  brilliancy  and  equal  illumination 
of  the  image.  Moreover,  the  price  is  low,  and  we  may 
expect  this  form  of  lens  to  be  largely  used  out  of  doors 
during  the  present  summer. 


The  Eclipse  Changing  Bag.  {F.  Beresford,  16,  Rockicood 
Street,  Nott  in gliam. ) 

The  dark  tent  in  its  various  forms  is  coming  on  the 
market  rather  abundantly,  not  only  for  the  mere  changing 
of  plates,  but  also  for  the  development.  That  before  us 
consists  of  a light-tight  bag,  with  two  arm-holes,  each  of 
these  being  furnished  with  two  expandable  constrictions. 
The  weight  is  only  half-a-pound,  and  it  serves  very  well  for 
quarter-plates. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  W.  H.  RAU.* 

Comparatively  few  photographers  seem  to  appreciate  the  value 
to  be  derived  from  the  successful  working  of  a process  for  the 
reproduction  of  negatives.  Many  believe  a reproduction  cannot 
be  made  to  equal  the  original.  My  experience  has  satisfied  me 
that  with  care  and  judgment  negatives  can  be  made  from  others 
that  are  as  good,  and,  in  some  cases,  better  than  the  original. 

Supposing  a rare  and  valuable  negative  is  on  thin  glass,  and 
needs  a large  number  of  prints  made  from  it,  and  the  owner 
will  not  risk  the  only  negative  he  has.  Neither  can  an  edition 
be  made  ready  in  time  for  a publication.  Again,  a negative  is 
too  thin  and  flat — made  in  bad  weather — is  full  of  detail,  but 
lacks  brilliancy,  would  not  care  to  risk  an  intensifier,  bearing  in 
mind  the  stains  that  may  result,  besides  which  intensifying 
would  not  make  it  any  more  brilliant.  This  can  be  reproduced, 
and  a brilliant  negative  result.  A small  negative  is  to  be  en- 
larged, or  a valuable  negative  is  broken  and  cannot  be  made 
again.  Even  this  can  be  successfully  reproduced. 

At  different  times  a knowledge  of  how  to  make  a negative 
from  a negative  has  been  of  great  value  to  me.  In  1881  and 
1882,  during  a six  months’ sojourn  in  the  Orient,  I duplicated 
all  subjects  made  while  in  Egypt,  but  on  reaching  Arabia  and 
Palestine,  plates  were  getting  scarce,  and  only  one  plate  was 
used  on  each  subject.  Many  exposures  were  made  under  un- 
favourable conditions  in  rain,  cloudy  weather,  &c.,  as  an  itinerary 
had  been  mapped  out,  and  a certain  amount  of  country  had  to 
be  gone  over  each  day,  and  views  had  to  be  made  under  all 
conditions,  good  and  bad. 

Nearly  all  of  these  I reproduced  on  my  return,  and  will  show 
you  to-night  some  of  the  results,  with  a print  from  the  original 
plate  and  one  from  the  reproduction,  side  by  side.  Only  recently 
I came  into  control  of  a large  collection  of  plates  of  India,  some 
of  which  were  made  high  up  in  the  Himalayas,  many  miles  from 
a railroad,  where  travel  is  expensive  and  diflScult.  A few  of  the 
choicest  plates  were  cracked  and  broken.  Some  of  these,  which 
had  no  chipped  edges,  but  were  broken  clean,  I have  reproduced. 
Sometimes  a reversed  negative  of  a choice  subject  is  wanted  for 
some  photo-mechanical  process. 

Having  briefly  outlined  where  reproduction  was  a help  and  a 
necessity,  we  will  take  up  the  first  part  of  the  process — that  is, 
the  making  of  the  positive.  Having  carefully  studied  the  cha- 
racter of  the  negative,  its  colour,  unevennesses,  dense  portions, 

• Kead  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  June  6vh,  and 
extracted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Photography, 


&c.,  carefully  clean  the  back,  and  have  ready  a deep  printing- 
frame,  a size  larger  than  the  negative.  Have  in  this  a piece  of 
crystal  plate  glass,  free  from  bubbles  and  scratches.  Then 
arrange  the  negatives  in  the  centre  of  the  frame,  being  careful  to 
brush  away  with  a blender  all  filaments  and  grit,  and  place  the 
plates  to  be  used  for  the  positive  face  down  in  contact  with  the 
negatives.  Place  a dark  pad  on  this,  and  put  in  the  back,  and 
gently  press  the  springs  into  position.  All  is  now  ready  for  the 
exposure,  which  I have  always  made  with  a Carbutt  lantern, 
measuring  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  side  of  the  lantern, 
and  making  a mark,  using  the  oil  lamp,  as  I found  this  the  most 
regular  and  reliable,  as  it  can  be  turned  up  to  nearly  the  same 
brilliancy  each  time  of  using.  The  time  of  exposure  varies 
of  course  with  the  density  of  the  negatives  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  plate  used.  I prefer  using  a slow  plate  for  the  positive,  one 
that  will  develop  with  ferrous -oxalate,  such  as  Carbutt’s  A or  B 
plates,  unless  a very  dense  negative  is  to  be  reproduced.  I have 
used  recently  on  dense  negatives  some  Belgian  plates  that  were 
rapid,  also  a few  Seeds,  22  to  25,  as  they  develop  a tine  gray 
colour  with  the  ferrous-oxalate.  I also  prefer  using  a plate  a 
size  larger  than  the  negative,  in  this  way  avoiding  thin  edges. 
Should  the  negatives  be  of  average  good  density,  about  30  to  40 
seconds  will  be  the  right  exposure  with  an  A plate.  If  one  end 
of  the  negatives  b thin,  shade  this  by  moving  between  it  and 
the  light  a cardboard,  cut  to  suit  the  unevenness.  If  certain 
portions  of  the  centre  are  dense,  cut  a round  hole  in  a cardboard 
and  move  this  in  fronts  of  the  plate  and  the  dense  portions,  and 
keep  it  in  motion,  giving  the  necessary  extra  exposure  to  bring 
up  the  detail  which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Having  properly  exposed  the  plate,  mix  a developer  consisting 
of  8 parts  of  oxalate  of  potash  (saturated)  solution  to  1 part  of 
iron  (also  saturated),  and  20  drops  of  a 20-gr.  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium.  The  image  will,  of  course,  appear  slowly,  but  will 
build  up  with  an  evenness  that  is  essential  to  success  ; this 
should  be  continued  until  the  image  is  entirely  covered,  even  the 
highest  lights,  so  that  all  detail  in  every  portion  of  the  plate  is 
brought  out ; then  wash  and  fix  it  as  usual. 

The  weak  developer  well  restrained  gives  a soft,  even,  gray 
image,  full  of  detail,  without  too  much  vigour.  In  case  a thin, 
flat  negative  is  used,  use  an  A plate,  and  place  the  frame 
36  inches  from  the  light,  and  expose  proportionately  double  what 
it  would  be  at  18  inches,  and  get  as  much  brilliancy  as  possible 
in  the  development ; sometimes,  when  the  original  is  very  flat, 
ending  with  a developer  consisting  of  oxalate  o f potash  4 parts, 
iron  1 part,  which  will  give  it  snap  and  vigour.  Should  it  be  the 
intention  to  enlarge  the  resulting  negative,  the  positive  for  this 
purpose  should  be  less  dense  than  for  contact  use, 

Having  dried  the  positive,  carefully  spot  out  any  pin-holes  with 
a fine  pointed  brush,  and  do  any  other  retouching  the  picture 
may  need,  such  as  strengthening  dark  portions,  &c.  Any  scrap- 
ing away  of  objects  not  wanted  should  be  done  on  the  positive, 
such  as  a crack  from  a broken  negative. 

I have  with  me  a positive  made  from  a broken  negative,  which 
was  in  three  pieces,  and  one  corner  entirely  gone,  broken  en 
route  from  India.  I carefully  laid  the  pieces  together  in  a 
printing-frame  and  brought  them  in  close  contact,  then  placed 
the  plate,  a size  larger  than  the  negative,  in  position,  and  during 
the  exposure  moved  the  frame  slowly  from  side  to  side  in  front 
of  the  light,  to  lessen  any  shadow  which  might  be  thrown  by  the 
crack.  I placed  this  positive  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Parker  Rolfe, 
a member  of  this  Society,  who  has  obliterated  the  cracks,  removed 
a cow  which  had  strayed  in  on  the  edge  of  the  picture,  and  filled 
in  a corner  which  was  a blank. 

The  making  of  the  negative  is  next  in  order,  and  I proceed  to 
make  the  exposure  the  same  as  in  the  positive,  supposing  the 
negative  is  to  be  the  same  size,  and  used  for  silver  printing  and 
ordinary  purposes.  Should  the  reproduction  be  wanted  for  use 
in  phototyping,  photogravure,  or  any  of  the  processes  requiring 
a reversed  negative,  then  the  negative  must  be  made  in  the 
camera,  placing  the  positive  in  position  with  the  film  side  turned 
from  the  lens.  Where  enlarged  negatives  are  intended,  they 
must  be  made  in  the  camera,  with  a short  focus  rectilinear  lens, 
or  a camera  with  a very  long  draw.  Experience  alone  will  give 
you  the  proper  time  of  exposure.  It  will  vary  with  the  density 
of  the  positive,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  used.  Here,  as 
before,  in  making  the  positive,  judgment  should  be  used  in 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  frame  to  the  light,  as  a dense 
positive  can  be  brought  to  15  inches,  and  a very  thin  one  as  much 
as  36  inches,  from  the  light.  In  this  part  of  the  process  I use 
pyro  developer  in  preference  to  oxalate,  although  the  oriental 
subjects  which  1 will  show  are  all  made,  both  positives  and 
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negative?,  with  ferrous-oxalate  on  Carbutt’s  A plates.  But  I 
find,  since  making  them,  a better  knowledge  of  development  has 
been  gained,  and  the  results  with  pyro.  are  surer  than  with  iron. 

I generally  begin  the  development  as  if  the  plate  were  over- 
timed, using  a weak  soda  and  pyro.  with  a trifle  of  bromide,  and 
adding  soda  or  pyro.  as  the  subject  and  conditions  may  suggest. 

The  development  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  exposure 
made  in  the  camera.  One  must  notice  the  detail,  the  general 
appearance,  and  progress  the  sarnie,  if  the  result  is  to  equal  an 
original  negative.  I have  found  that  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  process  is  to  secure  a positive  of  the  proper  density  and  colour. 
It  must  be  rather  over-exposed  and  gray  in  colour,  with  all 
detail  apparent  without  straining  the  eyes  to  see  it.  I always 
j udge  the  density  by  daylight,  and  never  use  a positive  that  is 
yellow,  as  it  is  very  deceiving  in  its  density,  and  usually  gives  an 
unsatisfactory  result.  While  I admit  there  are  negatives  that 
cannot  be  well  reproduced,  I believe  they  are  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  Hardness  or  chalkiness  is  likely  to  occur  to  the 
beginner,  as  he  is  apt  to  make  the  positive  brilliant  in  all  cases, 
when  really  this  is  not  necessary,  excepting  where  a weak,  flat 
negative  is  used. 

Cleanliness,  freedom  from  dust,  and  good  judgment,  com- 
bined with  skill  in  development,  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 


Infclligcna. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

8,830.  Edward  Holmks  and  William  AVatson,  22a,  Church 
Stret-t,  Islington,  London,  for  “ Improvement  in  reversible 
holders  for  photographic  cameras.” — June  IGth,  1888. 
Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

9,026  of  1884.  H.  Gardner.  {Sutherland.) — Plates  from  photo- 
graphic negatives  for  typographic  surface  printing. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non-pay- 
ment of  Duty. 

1,380  of  1883.  R.  Browne  and  others. — Gelatine  reliefs  and 
printing  surfaces  from  pictures  and  photographs. 

Specifications  Published. 

10,103.  Tom  John  Collins,  of  56,  Cochrane  Street,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  for  “ Improvements  in  photographic 
cameras.” — Dated  July  19th,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  a new  form  of  sliding 
base  or  holder  to  which  the  framework  of  the  front  part  of  the 
camera  may  be  attached  whereby  the  operation  of  focussing  can 
be  more  re^ily  performed,  and  the  whole  front  part  of  the 
camera  be  firmly  held  at  any  point  and  in  any  plane  on  the 
base -board. 

To  carry  out  my  invention,  I fix  to  the  base-board,  parallel  to 
each  other,  two  strips  of  metal,  to  act  as  guides,  along  which  the 
camera  front  attached  to  the  sliding  base  or  holder  may  be 
drawn  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  to  which  the  whole 
may  be  clamped  in  any  desired  position.  This  base  of  the 
camera  front  is  made  of  a metal  strip,  on  the  ends  of  which  are 
fixed  sliding  saddles  or  holders  in  such  a position  that  they  may 
engage  the  two  guides  on  the  base-board.  The  saddles  are 
made  with  flanges  bent  over  to  the  under  side,  and  of  such  size 
that  they  shall  fit  the  guides  and  slide  evenly  on  them,  thus 
connecting  the  camera  front  and  base- board  together. 

To  clamp  the  sliding  front  so  attached  at  any  desired  point  on 
the  baseboard,  and  in  any  plane,  I make  the  following  arrange- 
ments : — The  upper  parts  of  the  sliding  saddles  between  the 
flanges,  have  cut  in  them,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  length, 
narrow  slots  terminated  by  round  holes,  thus  making  a pro- 
vision for  pulling  the  two  flanges  of  each  together.  On  the 
upper  side,  next  the  camera  front  near  the  open  end  of  the  slot,  I 
fix  with  a screw  or  pin,  a tumcatch,  having  cut  in  its  face  an 
eccentric  slot  opposite  to  the  other  split  member  of  the  saddle, 
through  which  and  opposite  to  the  holding  screw  or  pin,  a pin 
is  firmly  fixed  to  the  latter  member  of  the  saddle.  A tumcatch 
as  described  is  fixed  to  each  saddle,  and  by  turning  them  in  the 
proper  (firection,  the  flanges  of  the  saddle  are  drawn  firmly  on 
to  the  sides  of  the  metal  strips  of  the  base-board,  thus  gripping 
^ein  and  holding  the  whole  arrangement  firmly  in  position. 
The  frame  of  the  camera  front  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  fore 
parts  of  the  saddles  by  centreing  pins,  and  slotted  struts  for 


holding  it  in  position  are  attached  at  the  rear  parts  of  the  saddles 
in  the  same  way. 

8,711.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmeyer,  of  19,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Optician,  and  Francis  Beauchamp, 
of  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  En- 
gineer, for  ‘‘  Improvements  in  ap^iaratus  for  regulating  ex- 
posures in  the  use  of  photographic  shutters.” — Dated,  16th 
June,  1887. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  regulating  exposures  in  the  use  of  photograiihic  shutters. 

AVhere  the  photographic  shutter  is  opened  and  closed  by  the 
continuous  movement  in  one  direction  of  a lever  or  driving  part, 
we  give  motion  to  such  part  by  means  of  automatic  apparatus, 
which  we  can  regulate  so  as  to  move  either  faster  or  slower,  as 
may  be  required.  AA’e  employ  for  this  purpose  a spring  barrel 
carrying  a crank  pin,  and  this,  by  a connecting  rod,  we  connect 
with  a lever,  which,  in  moving  through  a small  arc,  causes  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  shutter.  In  connection  with  the  lever, 
we  provide  a trigger — on  pulling  the  trigger  the  lever  is  released, 
and  the  spring  then  acts  upon  it  through  the  connecting  rod, 
moving  the  lever  from  end  to  end  of  its  course.  To  adjust  the 
speed  of  this  movement,  we  shift  the  joint  coupling  the  end  of 
the  connecting  rod  with  the  lever,  to  or  from  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever.  The  further  this  joint  is  placed  from  the  fulcrum  the 
more  advantageously  the  force  of  the  spring  is  applied  to  effect 
the  movement  of  the  lever,  and  consequently  the  more  rapidly 
the  movement  is  performed.  AA’here  the  photographic  shutter 
is  of  such  a construction  as  to  require  a movement  of  the 
actuating  part  in  one  direction  for  opening,  and  in  another 
direction  for  closing  it,  we  employ  another  arrangement. 

AVe  provide  an  axis  and  a spring  so  applied  as  to  rotate  the  axis 
when  set  free.  The  axis  has  upon  it  a crank  pin  working  in  a 
slot  in  a slide.  The  slide  is  thus  moved  to  and  fro.  The  slide 
has  a projection  upon  it  adapted  to  operate  against  a finger  in 
connection  with  the  lever  which  moves  the  shutter.  The  finger 
is  moveable,  and  can  be  so  set  as  to  be  within  the  range  of  the 
projection  on  the  slide  or  to  be  entirely  out  of  its  way.  In  the 
first  case  the  slide  imparts  to  the  lever  the  motion  requisite  to 
rapidly  open  and  close  the  shutter,  and  immediately  this  is 
effected,  the  movement  of  the  axis  is  arrested  by  an  arm  upon  it 
coming  against  a stop  pin  inserted  into  a disc  in  a suitable 
position.  AVhen  a slower  movement  of  the  shutter  is  required, 
the  finger  is  shifted  away  from  the  slide,  and  brought  within 
range  of  a lever,  which  receives  a reciprocating  motion  from  a 
cam  wheel  mounted  on  the  same  axis  with  the  crank  pin,  but 
loosely.  This  cam  wheel  is  driven  at  a comparatively  slow  spieed 
by  a pinion  on  the  shaft,  giving  motion  to  a wheel  on  a counter 
shaft,  on  which  there  is  another  pinion  gearing  into  spur  teeth 
on  the  periphery  of  the  cam  wheel.  As  befoi  e,  in  the  use  of  the 
apparatus,  the  axis  is  set  free  by  a trigger,  and  is  allowed  to  run 
for  a sufficient  time  to  open  and  close  the  shutter,  which  done  it 
is  brought  to  rest  by  a stop  pin,  as  already  explained,  but  this 
stop  pin  is  now  set  so  as  to  allow  the  axis  to  turn  through  a 
larger  angle  than  in  the  former  case. 

In  order  that  our  said  invention  may  be  more  fully  understood 
and  readily  carried  into  effect,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
drawings  hereunto  annexed. 

Description  of  the  Draivings, 

Figure  1 is  a front  elevation  of  the  first  arrangement,  the 


shutter  employed  being  that  described  in  the  specification  of  a 
former  patent  granted  to  us  dated  22nd  day  of  April  1887,  No, 
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5,903.  It  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  pin  a,  as  it  travels  in  one 
direction  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  slot  h.  The  pin  a is 
embraced  by  a fork  on  the  lever  c,  which  is  pivoted  at  c‘,  the 
pivot  c'  being  carried  by  an  arm  d,  fixed  to  the  casing  of  the 
shutter.  The  lever  c carries  a pin  e,  which  engages  with  notches 
f,  P,  in  the  trigger  y ; A is  the  cover  of  a spring  box  fixed 
to  a projection  j,  on  the  case  of  the  shutter.  The  spring  tends 
to  cause  the  cover  h to  turn  about  the  centre^pen  h'  ; pivoted 
to  the  cover  A is  a rod  A,  whose  other  end  is  pivoted  to  the 
lever  c ; its  point  of  attachment  to  the  lever  cau  be  varied,  the 
pivot  being  free  to  slide  along  the  slot  c-  in  the  lever,  a thumb- 
nut  being  provided  to  secure  it  in  any  position.  By  varying  the 
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point  of  attachment  the  leverage  of  the  spring  is  varied  and  the 
time  of  exposure  regulated. 

In  working  the  apparatus  the  lever  c is  swung  over  until  the 
pin  e engages  with  the  notch  /,  the  shutter  being  closed  in  that 
position  as  well  as  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing.  When 
the  trigger  is  pressed  the  pin  e is  released,  and  the  spring  swings 
the  lever  back  again,  thereby  first  opening  the  shutter  and  then 
closing  it  again.  The  notch /'  is  provided  for  long  exposures. 
When  the  pin  e engages  this  notch  the  shutter  is  fully  open,  and 
so  remains  until  the  trigger  is  pressed  by  the  operator,  when  the 
spring  brings  back  the  lever,  as  before  described,  and  closes  the 
shutter.  Figures  2 to  7 illustrate  the  second  arrangement. 


Figure  1 is  a section  on  the  line  x.  x.  figure  3. 
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A U an  axis  which  is  hxed  to  the  angle  A‘.  B is  a spiral  spring 
tending  to  rotate  the  axis  A.  The  axis  A has  upon  it  a disc  C, 
carrying  a crank  pin  C,  working  in  a transverse  slot  D',  in  the 
slide  D.  This  slide  is  therefore  moved  to  and  fro  as  the  axis 
rotates.  The  slide  D works  in  the  guides  E E‘,  and  carries  an 
arm  or  projection  D-.  F is  the  lever  which  works  the  shutter. 
It  is  fixed  to  an  axis  F',  to  which  is  also  fixed  a swinging-frame 
G.  One  of  the  sides  of  this  frame  carries  a pin,  to  which  one  end 
of  the  spring  H is  fixed.  The  spring  therefore  tends  to  ksep  the 
arm  F in  the  position  shown  in  figure  5. 

The  frame  Q carries  a stop  or  finger  Q',  which  has  a pin  Q- 
projecting  to  the  outside  of  the  apparatus.  The  pin  enters  a slot 
in  the  lever  J,  pivoted  at  J',  by  which  the  finger  G’  can  be  moved 
to  and  fro.  When  it  is  in  the  position  shown  in  figure  5,  it  lies 
in  the  path  of  the  projection  D-,  which  in  its  motion  carries  it 
with  it,  but  it  is  brought  back  again  by  the  spring  U,  as  soon  as 
it  is  free  ; the  arm  F is  thus  swung  to  and  fro.  When,  however, 
the  finger  G and  its  pin  G-  are  in  the  position  shown  in  figure  7, 
and  in  dotted  lines  in  figures  3 and  .5,  the  finger  G‘  no  longer  lies 
in  the  path  of  the  projection  D-,  and  ceases  to  be  actuated  by  it ; 
it  now,  however,  lies  in  the  path  of  the  swining  lever  K,  v/hich 
has  upon  it  the  projection  K',  which  bears  against  the  cam  L. 
The  cam  L is  in  the  form  of  a broken  circle  (see  figures  4 and  7), 
being  continuous,  except  at  L*.  When  the  projection  K*  drops 
into  the  break  L'  in  the  cam,  the  lever  F is  free  to  assume  the 
position  shown  in  figure  5,  and  the  shutter  is  closed.  When  the 
cam  L begins  to  turn,  the  shutter  is  at  once  opened,  and  renjains 
fully  open  until  the  cam  L has  performed  a complete  revolution 
(in  figure  7 it  is  shown  half  way  round),  when  the  projection 
K*  ofthe  lever  K again  drops  into  the  break  L',  and  the  lever  F 
is  free  to  be  brought  back  by  the  spring  H,  and  the  shutter 
again  closes. 

The  cam  wheel  L is  driven  by  the  pinion  M on  the  spring  axis 
which  gears  with  the  wheel  N on  the  counter  shaft  N‘,  which 
also  carries  the  pinion  0 gearing  with  the  toothed  wheel  P on 
the  periphery  of  the  cam  wheel.  The  axis  of  the  cam  wheel  L 
carries  the  finger  Q on  the  outside  of  the  apparatus.  This  finger, 
Q,  forms  the  trigger,  being  retained  in  any  position  by  a peg  put 
into  one  or  other  of  the  holes  in  the  face  of  the  disc  R.  When 
released,  by  pulling  out  the  peg,  it  revolves  until  arrested  by  the 
spring  stop  S. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  our  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, we  declare  that  what  we  claim  is  : — 

1.  Apparatus  in  which  the  exposure  is  varied  by  altering  the 
leverage  of  a spring  upon  the  arm  actuating  the  shutter,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

2.  The  arrangement  substantially  as  described  and  shown  in 
figure  1. 

3.  Apparatus  for  regulating  the  exposure  in  which  the  lever 
actuating  the  shutter  is  moved  to  and  fro  or  in  one  direction 
only  by  one  or  other  of  several  parts  which  reciprocate  at  different 
speeds,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  apparatus  substantially  as  described  and  shown  in 
figures  3 to  7. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

381,154.  Julia.  McAfferty,  Chicago,  111.,  for  “ Photograph- 

holder.” — Filed  June  27th,  1887.  Serial  No.  242,674.  (No 

model.) 

Claim. — 1.  A photograph-holder  consisting  of  a box  or  case 


containing  vertical  guide-grooves  for  the  cards  or  frames,  com- 
bined with  springs  or  their  equivalents  for  raising  the  frames  or 


cards,  automatic  locks  for  locking  into  the  edges  of  the  cards  or 
frames  near  their  upper  and  lower  ends  to  hold  them  up  or  down 


and  push-buttons  or  their  equivalents  for  disengaging  the  locks 
and  allowing  the  cards  or  frames  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

2.  In  a photograph-holder,  the  combination  of  the  right-angled 
locking-levers  D with  the  springs  E,  blocks  B,  notched  sashes  C, 
and  vertically-arranged  push-rods  f,  whereby  a vertical  push 
upon  the  rods  releases  the  locks  from  the  frames,  and  allows  the 
corresponding  slides  to  be  thrown  up  or  down,  substantially  as 
described. 

362,125.  Otis  C.  White,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  “Photographic 
head-screen.” — Filed  Dec.  29, 1887.  Serial  No.  259,278.  (No 
model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photographer’s  head-screen,  the  fabric  screen- 
shade  mounted  at  its  border  on  a bow  or  hoop,  and  supported  at 


its  edge,  in  combination  with  an  adjusting-rod,  to  which  the  ends 
of  said  hoop  are  secured  to  maintain  the  fabric  extended,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

2.  In  a photographer’s  head-screen,  a fabric  shade  or  screer 
peripherally  mounted  upon  a flexible  hoop  that  is  expansible  for 
straining  the  fabric,  and  a binding-clamp  that  detachably  hold 
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the  ends  of  said  hoop  in  position,  and  connects  said  shade  to  its 
supporting-rod. 

3.  In  a photographer’s  head-screen,  a fabric  shade  having  its 
supporting-hoop  connected  with  the  rod  or  arm  by  a joint,  and 
movable  thereon,  to  give  adjustment  of  the  shade  to  different 
planes  coincident  or  diagonal  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  rod, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

4.  In  combination,  the  fabric  screen  having  the  hem /,  the  ex- 
pansible wire  hoop  or  bow  F'  rove  through  said  hem,  and  the 
supporting-rod  D.  provided  with  a connecting-head,  to  which  the 
respective  ends  of  said  wire  are  detachably  fastened,  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth. 

5.  The  longitudinally  grooved  clamping-head  I,  its  cap  F, 
having  screw-threaded  shanks,  and  nuts  J,  in  combination  with 
the  shade-supporting  wire  F and  rod  D,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

6.  In  a photographer’s  head-screen,  the  fabric  shade  F,  cir- 
cumferentially supported  by  an  expansible  border,  in  connection 
with  its  adjusting-rod  D,  and  the  universally  adjustable  clamp- 
ing-joint E,  having  the  binder  e for  releasing  and  tightening  said 
joint,  in  combination  with  an  extensible  standard  A,  and  the 
binder  C,  for  retaining  the  movable  part  of  said  standard  at  raised 
or  depressed  position,  substantially  as  shown  and  described. 

382,735.  Theodore  S.  liusx,  Meriden,  Conn.,  as.signor  to  The 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  “Photo- 
graphic camera.” — Filed  March  16th,  1888.  Serial  No.  267,317. 

(No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination,  with  a 
box  or  case,  of  a movable  back,  two  lens-tubes  provided  with 
lenses,  and  an  adjusting  device  to  adjust  the  lens-tubes  during 
the  movement  of  the  movable  back,  substantially  as  specified. 

2.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  with  a box  or 
case,  of  a movable  back,  two  lens-tubes  provided  with  lenses, 
and  an  adjusting  device  to  adjust  the  lens-tubes  during  the 


movement  of  the  movable  back,  said  adjusting  devices  being 
capable  of  a limited  r.ange  of  movement  without  affecting  the 
movement  of  the  lens-tubes,  substantially  as  specified. 

3.  In  a photographic  camera  the  combination,  with  a box  or 
case,  of  a movable  back,  two  lens-tubes  provided  with  lenses,  a 
rod  connected  to  the  movable  back  and  provided  with  a slot,  a 
bell-crank  lever  having  a loose  connection  with  said  rod,  and  a 
rod  or  projection  on  said  lever  extending  between  said  lens-tubes, 
and  a lever  for  causing  the  adjustment  of  the  movable  back,  and 
the  lens-tube  substantially  as  specified. 

382,853.  Edward  Bausch,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  “ Diaphragm 
and  shutter  for  photographic  and  other  lenses.” — Filed  Decem- 
ber 24th,  1887.  Serial  No.  258,886.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  combination  with  a suitable  body  or  support, 
having  an  opening  therethrough,  the  series  of  pivoted  blades 
grouped  around  said  opening,  and  each  engaging  directly  with 
and  actuating  the  next,  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

2.  In  combination  with  a suitable  body  or  support,  the  pivoted 
overlapping  blades  grouped  around  said  opening,  and  each  pro- 
vided with  a stud  or  projection  to  act  directly  on  the  next,  in 
combination  with  springs  tending  to  move  said  blades  in  one 
direction  on  their  pivots. 

3,  In  combination  with  a suitable  body  or  support,  the  series 
of  pivoted  overlapping  blades  directly  connected  by  studs  and 
sloU,  as  shown,  whereby  they  are  causerl  to  move  inward  and 
outward  in  unison. 


4.  In  combination  with  a series  of  pivoted  connected  blades 
adapted  to  swing  inward  and  outward  across  a central  opening. 


an  arm  extended  from  one  of  said  plates,  a crank  acting  on  said 
arni,  a spring  to  turn  the  crank,  and  a detent  to  hold  the  crank 
against  the  stress  of  the  spring. 

5.  The  series  of  pivoted  blades  grouped  around  a central 
opening  and  acting  each  to  move  the  next,  in  combination  with 


the  spring  tending  to  close  the  blades,  the  slotted  arm  c,  the 
slotted  crank,  the  adjustable  crank-pin,  the  crank-actuating 
spring,  and  the  detent-lever. 

6.  In  combination  with  a series  of  movable  blades  pivoted 
around  the  periphery  of  a central  opening,  and  adapted  to  swing 
inward  and  outward  across  the  same,  an  arm  arranged  to  operate 
the  said  blades,  a crank  acting  on  said  arm,  a spring  to  turn  the 
crank,  and  a detent  to  hold  the  crank  against  the  stress  of  the 
spring,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

384,151.  Forrest  B.  Godld,  Milford,  Mass.,  for  “Apparatus  for 
photographing  by  artificial  light.” — Filed  May  9th,  1887. 
Serial  No.  237,577.  (No  model). 


Claim. — 1.  A photographer’s  cabinet  or  apparatus  having 
aides  a a'  and  top  a‘  of  translucent  material  rendered  opaque  on 
its  outer  side,  and  an  artificial  light  located  in  said  c.abinet,  com- 
bined with  a translucent  screen  c.  between  the  said  light  and 
the  subject  to  bo  photographed,  and  with  a second  screen  located 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  said  subject,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

2.  A photographer’s  cabinet  or  apparatus  having  sides  a a'  and 
top  a-  of  translucent  material  rendered  opaque  on  its  outside,  an 
artificial  light  located  in  said  c.abinet,  a translucent  screen  between 
the  said  light  and  the  subject  to  be  photographed,  and  a second 
screen  located  on  the  op))usite  side  of  the  said  subject,  combined 
with  a screen,  e,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 
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Photographic  Socikty  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  26th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  T.  Sebastian 
Davis,  Vice-President. 

ITie  Assistant  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel, 
of  Berlin,  in  which  he  quoted  and  controverted  a sentence  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Society’s  journal  which  ran  thus  : “ Oihers 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  speak  of  colour  sensitive  gelatine 
dry  plates  that  ‘can  be  used  without  the  colour  screen,’  which 
is  of  course  true,  because  any  plate  can  be  so  used,  but  is  never- 
theless a very  misleading  statement  when  made  in  this 
connection.” 

Dr.  Vogel  maintained  that  the  statement  was  not  in  any  way 
misleading,  and  that  in  his  paper,  the  Photographischc  Mitthei- 
lungen,  Vol.  XXIII,  page  228,  and  Vol.  XXIV,  p.age  82,  a method 
had  been  described  by  which  plates  were  prepared  with  eoside 
of  silver,  that,  used  without  any  colour  screen,  showed  a very 
marked  difference  when  exposed  upon  an  ordinary  landscape 
from  the  ordinary  unorthonhromatic  plates.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  he  forwarded  photographs  of  landscapes  from  negatives, 
one  of  which  for  each  subject  had  been  taken  upon  an  ordinary 
gehatine  plate,  and  the  other  upon  one  of  the  plates  prepared  by 
the  method  which  had  been  referred  to.  The  photographs  were 
handed  round  for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  those  photographs  which 
proved  to  have  been  printel  from  the  orthochromatic  plates.  It 
was  added  that  the  experiment  could  be  verified  by  anyone,  as 
the  plates  were  now  an  article  of  commerce,  being  manufactured 
by  Otto  Perutz,  of  Munich,  and  on  sale  by  his  London  agent. 
It  was  further  stated  that  whereas  plates  of  this  make  were  at 
first  only  calculated  to  keep  for  two  or  three  weeks,  they  had 
now  stood  the  test  of  eight  months’  keeping,  and  remained  in  good 
condition. 

Friese  Greene  said  that  he  had  been  experimenting  in  the 
direction  of  orthochromatic  photography,  and  had  obtained  a 
decided  result  in  photographing  the  speccrum  by  the  following 
methods  He  steeped  leaves  of  common  ivy  in  liquid  ammonia, 
880°,  for  seven  days,  until  a jelly  resulted.  He  then  prepared 
plates  with  this  solution  and  albumen,  obtained  by  soaking  an 
egg  in  vinegar  until  the  shell  was  dissolved,  when  yolk  and 
white  were  beaten  up  together  with  20  ounces  of  water.  The 
plate  was  exposed  to  the  image  of  the  spectrum,  and  a coloured 
image  was  developed  by  treatment  with  nitrite  of  .silver. 

W.  M.  Ashjian  said  that,  with  a thinly-coated  albumen  plate, 
it  was  quite  possible  to  get  an  iridescent  film,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  represent  a coloured  image,  and  he  thought  that 
this  was  probably  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  an  opinion 
which  was  shared  by  other  members. 

F.  Greene  continued  that  he  had  further  to  bring  before  the 
Society  some  experiments  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
latent  image.  He  (F.  Greene)  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  Capt.  Abney  was  wrong  in  the  theory,  and  this 
impression  was  confirmed  by  reading  a recent  paper  by  T,  W. 
Drinkwater,  in  which  the  author  stated  that  the  action  was 
electrical.  That  theory  he  considered  to  be  undoubtedly  the  true 
one,  and  he  had  experiments  to  prove  that  the  action  was 
electrical  and  magnetic.  He  then  showed  plates  which  had  been 
coated  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  the  light 
except  where  a horse-shoe  magnet  had  been  laid  upon  them. 
The  form  of  the  magnet  had  traced  itself  as  a white  image  upon 
a deeply-printed  ground,  except  that  for  a space  of  about  an  inch 
under  the  ends  of  the  magnet  there  was  a slight  reducing  action 
which  be  attributed  to  the  magnetic  action  at  the  poles.  ' 

A member  remarked  that  the  action  appeared  to  exist  only 
where  the  ends  of  the  magnet  had  not  been  covered  with 
the  red  wax,  and  that  this  action  might  be  due  to  a little  light 
reflected  from  the  bright  steel.  He  suggested  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  repeated  with  the  magnet  either  brightened  all 
over  the  lower  surface,  or  else  blackened  all  over,  and  thea 
observing  whether  there  was  any  more  action  under  the  poles 
than  elsewhere. 

Another  member  suggested  that  there  might  be  a little 
reducing  action  due  to  the  contact  of  the  metal  (steel)  with  the 
silver  salt,  which  was  probably  not  absolutely  dry.  If  the 
magnet  were  varnished  all  over  there  would  probably  be  no  action. 

F.  Greene  would  try  the  experiment  under  the  conditions 
suggested,  and  report  again. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  July  24th. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  inst., 
A.  Pringle  in  the  chair. 

A frame  of  collodio-bromide  transparencies  from  negatives 
taken  at  Epsom  during  the  recent  race  meeting  was  exhibited 
by  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

P.  Everitt  handed  round  several  samples  of  different  kinds 
of  paper  that  he  believed  would  be  found  suitable  for  the 
Platinotype  process.  They  were  obtained  from  an  English  mill. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  said  Messrs.  Joynson  and  Son  were 
engaged  in  a series  of  experiments  with  a view  of  producing 
paper  for  photographic  purposes — the  characteristics  aimed  at 
were  that  it  should  be  pure,  tough,  and  absorbent,  at  the  same 
time  must  be  hard  superficially. 

W.  E.  Debenham  believed  the  samples  of  paper  passed  round 
had  been  sized  with  gelatine,  which  would  render  the  paper  un- 
suitable for  Platinotype  work. 

The  Chairman  enquired  if  any  of  the  members  had  tried  the 
system  recommended  by  Captain  Abney  of  coating  plates  with 
stained  collodion  or  varnish  to  render  them  orthochromatic. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  done  so,  and  referred  to  some  nega- 
tives he  had  shown  at  a previous  meeting  ; he  had  used  erythro- 
sin  to  produce  from  a weak  up  to  a dense  stain  without  effect. 

The  Chair.maN  remarked  that  his  experience  had  been  pre- 
cisely similar  ; he  had  made  five  batches  of  collodion,  stained 
with  erythrosine,  ranging  from  1 in  1,000  to  1 in  10,000  ; he 
was  unable  to  get  any  orthochromatic  effect. 

In  reply  to  a question,  whether  a patented  article  could  be 
used  individually, 

A.  Varley  replied  that  the  subject  of  a patent  might  be 
made  for  experiment,  but  it  must  not  be  used  for  purposes  of 
profit,  or  in  a general  way. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  instanced  the  case  of  a schoolmaster 
who  used  a telephone  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  con- 
struction of  the  same  to  his  classes  ; this  was  considered  an 
infringement  of  the  company’s  right,  who  withheld  their  per- 
mission to  allow  the  instrument  to  be  further  used. 

F.  W.  Hart  remarked  that  Prof.  Clark  had  used  in  his  lecture 
a telephone  given  to  him  by  the  inventor.  Prof.  Bell.  The  com- 
pany claimed  the  apparatus,  and  requested  that  it  should  be 
given  up  to  them. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  queried  whether  an  invention  shown  at  a 
private  meeting  would  invalidate  its  claim  to  protection. 

A.  Varley  said  it  would,  if  shown  to  more  than  seven  persons. 
The  communication  might  be  privileged,  but  would  not  be  con- 
sidered so  if  either  of  the  persons  by  accident  or  design  spoke 
of  it  outside. 

J.  J.  Brioinshaw  drew  attention  to  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished, referring  to  a rainbow  streak  produced  on  a gelatine 
plate  by  chromatic  aberration,  which  had  stood  the  test  of 
fixation. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  believed  the  phenomenon  was  due  to 
irridescence. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  speed  of  shutters,  remarked 
how  widely  authorities  differed  on  this  point.  In  one  case  the 
speed  of  a shutter,  which  had  previously  been  estimated  at  the 
of  a second,  was  given  as  the  part  of  a second. 

T.  W.  Hart  said  the  speed  of  a shutter  could  be  accurately 
determined  with  a Moorse  instrument  up  to  the  part  of  a 
second. 

A.  Varley  confirmed  this.  Exceedingly'minute  determina- 
tions could  be  made  by  this  means. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  suggested,  as  a rough-and-ready  way,  the 
swinging  of  a pendulum,  having  a black  ball  traversing  in  front 
of  a white  background,  or  vice  versa. 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  the  speed  of  the  pendulum  not  being 
equal  throughout,  the  swing  would  render  calculations  inaccurate. 
He  suggested  a tuning  fork  with  a bristle  attached.  The 
number  of  curves  registered  would  give  far  more  exact  calcula- 
tion. It  was  not  everyone  who  could  apply  the  Moorse  instru- 
ment. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  June  19th,  at  Myddleton 
Hall.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  opened  the  discussion  on  “Rapid  Shut' era  ” 
by  exhibiting  a large  number  of  examples,  including  nearly  all 
the  types  now  in  the  market.  Among  them  was  a very  simple 
form  introduced  in  America  some  years  ago  by  Mr  Prosh. 
This  was  composed  of  a figure  8-shaped  piece  of  metal,  each 
half  the  size  of  the  lens,  rotating  on  an  axis  and  impelled  by  a 
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spring  ; on  the  detent  being  raised  the  lens  was  rapidly 
uncovered  and  covered  again  by  the  second  circle.  The  Presi- 
dent’s exhibits  also  comprised,  amongst  many  others,  a Kershaw 
shutter,  adapted  for  a pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses,  Richmond’s 
automatic  flap  shutter,  a rebounding  shutter  by  Lancaster,  an 
up-and-down  landscape  shutter  by  Cadett,  Rayment’s  “ Plunge” 
shutter,  Watson’s  original  snap  shutter,  the  Phoenix  shutter, 
and  Gotz’s  V’olute  shutter,  the  last  possessing  the  novel  quality 
of  giving  several  exposures  with  one  winding  of  the  spring  ; 
all  the  working  parts  being  balanced,  the  whole  arrangement 
was  remarkably  free  from  vibration. 

E.  Clifton  exhibited  Martin’s  “ Autocrat  ” shutter  ; it  was  of 
the  rebounding  type,  and  would  give  rapid  exposures,  the  speed 
being  regulated  by  the  use  of  rubber  bands  of  various  strengths. 
There  was  also  a simple  arrangement  by  which  exposures  from 
half  a second  to  several  seconds  could  be  given  ; the  moving 
part  being  made  of  ebonite  and  very  light  lessened  any  chance 
of  vibration  during  exposure.  Mr.  Clifton  also  showed  Durn- 
ford’s  right-about-turn  shutter.  Place’s  double-sliding  shutter, 
a French  go-and-return  and  flap  shutter  combined,  and  the 
Leicester  exposing  flap  and  shade. 

W.  T.  CovENTON  exhibited  a stereoscopic  shutter  on  the 
revolving  blind  principle,  made  by  Dallmeyer ; also  a double 
flap  shutter,  geared  so  that  the  lens  could  be  rapidly  opened  and 
closed,  and  the  aperture  regulated  to  suit  the  subject. 

A.  E.  Smith  exhibited  Furnell’s  double  flip  shutter  and  a 
simple  drop  shutter  to  pass  through  the  lens  mount,  the  drop 
being  made  of  vulcanised  fibre  propelled  by  a rubber  band. 

The  Rev.  E.  Healy  showed  Cadett’a  lightning  shutter  and  a 
simple  drop  shutter,  in  which  the  sliding  portion  was  caused  to 
ascend  instead  of  descending. 

F.  G.  Reader  showed  a very  light  and  efficient  rebounding 
shutter  in  metal,  showing  no  perceptible  vibration  or  shock. 

A.  S.  Newman  showed  his  improved  rapid  shutter,  giving  an 
exposure  of  the  one-one-hundredth  of  a second  without  vibra- 
tion. He  explained  tint  this  was  efTected  by  bilancing  the 
crank  motion  by  a heavier  piece  of  metal  travelling  at  a slower 
rate.  He  also  exhibited  his  new  studio  shutter,  which  has 
recently  been  described  in  these  columns. 

W.  Few  exhibited  Sargent’s  shutter,  which  he  said  he  had  not 
found  quick  enough  for  detective  work,  although  it  was  very 
useful  for  time  exposures,  and  a simple  shutter  of  the  original 
Sands  pattern.  He  wished  to  know  which  was  the  best  motion 
for  a shutter,  a continuous  one  or  a go  and-return  ? 

The  I’uF.siDENT  said  that  a continuous  movement  was  prefer- 
able. 

L.  Medland  asked  what  shutter  was  used  for  photographing 
projectiles  in  their  flight. 

The  President  said  that  in  1866  some  successful  pictures  of 
cannon  balls  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun  were  taken 
at  Woolwich  ; a portrait  lens  fitted  with  a revolving  shutter  was 
usetl,  wires  were  stretched  just  outside  the  muzzle,  and  on  these 
being  cut  by  the  shot,  electric  contact  was  made,  and  the  shutter 
thus  automatically  released. 

F.  W.  Hart  said  the  timing  of  shutters  was  an  important  and 
delicate  operation,  and  was  usually  very  imi>erfectly  performed. 
He  had  been  informed  that  a very  accurate  method  of  testing 
the  rapidity  of  shutters  is  by  the  Moorse  telegraph  instrument. 
The  experiment  is  conducted  by  first  winding  up  the  instrument 
and  timing  the  paying  out  lineal  yards  of  tape,  then  the  shutter 
under  trial  has  an  electric  contact  fitted  and  connected  with  the 
instrument  and  battery  ; the  instrument  being  wound  up  as  at 
first  and  set  going,  the  shutter  is  put  in  action,  and  as  it  makes 
the  contacts  it  is  recorded  on  the  tape  ; the  measurement  between 
these  points  gives  the  data  to  calculate  the  duration  of  exposure. 
By  this  method  we  are  assured  by  a high  authority,  who  has  had 
lengthy  experience  of  this  system  of  measurcuient,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  estimate  the  one-eight-thousandth  of  a second. 
This  method  is  quite  independent  of  light  or  plates.  Most  of 
the  methods  with  exposed  plates  give  blurred  edges  very  difficult 
to  decide  which  is  the  actual  beginning  or  end. 

The  next  meeting,  on  July  3rd,  will  be  a technical  one. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  20th, Jat  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr. 
W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  F.  B.  De  Collenette,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C  S.,  Mr  J.  Ewart, 
M.R.C.S.,  Mr  F.  A.  Velschow,  and  Mr  J.  T.  Wills,  F.R.G  S.,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


The  following  papers  was  read  : — “ First  Report  of  the 
Thunderstorm  Committee.”  This  report  deals  with  the  photo- 
graphs of  lightning  flashes,  some  sixty  in  number,  which  have 
been  received  by  the  Society.  From  the  evidence  now  obtained 
it  appears  that  lightning  assumes  various  typical  forme  under 
conditions  which  are  at  present  unknown.  The  committee 
consider  that  the  lightning  flashes  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  types  : — 1,  Stream  ; 2,  Sinuous  ; 3,  Ramified  ; 4,  Mean- 
dering ; 5,  Beaded  or  Chapletted  ; and  6,  Ribbon  Lightning. 
In  one  of  the  photographs  is  a dark  flash  of  the  same  character 
as  the  bright  flashes,  but  the  Committee  defer  oflfering  any 
explanation  of  the  same  until  they  get  further  examples  of  dark 
flashes.  As  the  thundestorm  season  is  now  coming  on,  the 
Committee  propose  to  publish  their  report  at  once,  along  with 
some  reproductions  of  the  photographs  by  the  Autotype  process, 
in  order  that  observers  may  be  prepared  to  notice  the  various 
forms  of  lightning. 


®alk  in  Sinbio. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. —At  a meet- 
ing on  June  6th,  George  B.  Wood  showed  some  silver  prints 
on  ordinary  postal  cards.  The  cards  were  floated  on  the  bath 
in  the  usual  manner  with  albumen  paper,  without  preparation  of 
any  kind,  and  produced  very  fair  results.  He  also  spoke  of  a 
means  of  focussing  in  case  of  breaking  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera.  If  a focussing  glass  was  placed  upon  one  of  the  broken 
pieces  of  ground  glass  left  in  the  frame,  an  accurate  focus  for 
the  plate  could  readily  be  obtained.  He  had  obtained  a perfect 
print  from  a cracked  negative  by  suspending  the  negative  from  a 
sky-light,  face  of  printing-frame  down,  within  six  inches  of  the 
floor.  The  process  is  slow  but  sure,  requiring  about  an  entire 
day  to  make  the  print. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Club,  July  4th,  will  be  on  “ Prints  and 
Print  Washing.”  Saturday  outing  at  Wimbledon  Park. 


C0msponirfnls. 

James  Kino. — Nothing  of  any  real  importance  in  connection  with 
detective  cameras  has  been  really  patented,  although  there  have 
been  numerous  claims  for  old  arrangements.  Make  your  camera, 
and  use  it  in  peace. 

A.  L.  B. — If  you  go  to  any  high-class  opticians  for  your  lenses, 
yon  will  have  no  occasion  to  return  them  for  any  such  reasons. 
You  are  quite  right  in  your  assumptions  as  to  the  correct  ratio. 

G.  B.  Crossle  y.— All  have  been  republished  in  the  Photographic 
News.  Perhaps,  however,  you  can  obtain  copies  of  the  originals 
by  applying  to  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  Gresham  College, 
London,  E.C. 

Fred.  J.  Boyes. — If  your  account  of  the  matter  is  a correct  one 
the  advertiser  has  obtained  your  money  under  false  pretences  ; 
and  if  you  write  to  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  town,  the  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  course. 

A.  C.  M. — 1.  As  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  live  patent  which 
covers  the  method,  although  some  details  of  working  may  be  sub- 
ject of  claims  still  valid.  2.  Either  the  toning  action  has  not 
gone  far  enough  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  silver  into  chloride, 
or  the  treatment  with  ammonia  has  been  insufiScient  to  remove  all 
the  chloride.  The  yellow  stain  is  duo  to  silver.  3.  Avoid 
allowing  the  products  of  combustion  to  enter  the  muffle. 

Dr.  Morton. — Thanks  for  the  typ  >giaphical  correction.  As  re- 
gards reproduction  in  block  form  much  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  originals, and  this  quite  apart  from  the  general  excellence. 
You  can  have  casts  of  any  blocks  that  are  made. 

C.  K.  P. — 1.  The  Year-Book  in  question  is  not  in  print,  but  you 
can  see  it  at  the  Patent  Olfloe  Library,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  2.  Ordinary  tetra-cbloride  of  platinum : but 
judging  from  what  you  say,  the  solution  must  have  been  too 
strong. 

Purchaser. — We  quite  understood  the  facts  as  you  explained 
them  last  week,  and  as  you  rc-explain  them  this  week.  Our 
opinion  is  that  you  have  acted  quite  unreasonably  in  the  matter. 
As  regards  your  question  whether  2s.  6d.  would  have  been  an 
excessive  charge  for  the  correspondence  in  question,,  we  must  say 
that  we  think  it  would  have  been  a moderate  one,  and  far  less 
than  a professional  scribe  would  have  charged  for  doing  the  work. 
You  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  difference  between  charge  for 
material  used,  and  charge  for  work  don".  As  regards  the  other 
matter,  we  can  only  c mgralulate  you  having  treated  the  person 
YOU  name  in  so  liberal  a spirit. 
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ORTHOCHROMATISED  PLATES  FOR  GENERAL 
WORK. 

A CONSIDERABLE  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  discovery  that  by  the  addition  of  certain  dye 
stuff  to  the  sensitized  silver  compound,  a different  range  of 
sensitiveness  is  obtained  to  the  various  colours  of  the  spec- 
trum, whether  in  their  native  purity,  or  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  colours  of  natural  objects  which  it  may  be 
desired  to  represent  by  photography  ; and  that  this  range 
may  be  made  to  correspond  far  more  closely  with  the  effect  of 
luminosity  which  such  colours  produce,  through  the  eye, 
upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  than  that  given  by  the 
silver  salts  themselves  without  such  addition. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  surprising  to  many,  con- 
sidering how  many  years  this  idea  has  been  before  the 
public,  and  how  much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
its  development  by  leading  scientific  men  among  the  photo- 
graphic experimentalists  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that 
the  advantage  which  such  an  approximation  to  a more 
truthful  representation — enabling  us  to  meet,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  the  greatest  reproach  which  has  been  brought  against 
photography — should  not  have  been  by  this  time  so  fully 
appreciated  as  to  ensure  its  almost  universal  adoption.  As 
very  commonly  happens,  several  causes  were  at  work  tend- 
ing to  delay  the  general  use  of  an  improvement  which  may 
now  be  considered  to  be  established  as  such.  One  of  these 
causes  was  doubtless  the  fact  that  photographers  had  been 
led  to  expect  results  of  a somewhat  similar  character  from 
the  substitution  of  bromide  for  bromo-iodide  of  silver, 
when  the  gelatine  process  came  to  take  the  place  that  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  collodion,  and  had  found  that 
practically,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  power  of  render- 
ing coloured  subjects  when  used  in  the  camera  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  for  the  reproduction  of  natural  colours. 

This  disappointment  naturally  engendered  amongst 
those  who  make  photography  their  business,  a certain 
amount  of  disbelief,  ami  unreadiness  to  venture  upon  fur- 
ther trials  in  the  same  direction. 

Another  serious  drawback  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  earlier  prepared  orthochromatised  plates  commonly  gave 
a somewhat  veiled  image,  deficient  in  the  brightness  and 
pluck  so  necessary  for  successful  commercial  work.  Yet 
a third  drawback —and  perhaps  the  most  important  one — 
was,  that  with  orthochromatised  gelatine  plates  as  at  first 
prepared,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  any  very 
decided  effect  when  photographing  natural  objects  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  to  employ  a coloured  screen,  which  at  the 
same  time  introduced  certain  optical  difficulties,  and  neces- 
sitated a considerably  prolonged  exposure.  All  these 
considerations  militated  seriously  against  the  general 
adoption  of  orthochromatised  plates  for  the  oi dinary 
work  of  the  studio  and  the  fiehl,  although  the  undoubted 
advantage  of  the  priuciple  of  colour  sensitising  caused  it 
to  be  more  and  more  taken  up,  when  a truer  representation 


of  the  effect  of  various  colours  was  most  required,  and 
when,  as  in  the  case  particularly  of  copying  paintings  and 
other  works  of  art,  the  disadvantage  of  prolonged  ex- 
posure due  to  the  use  of  the  colour  screen  was  not  serious. 

The  undue  prominence  of  action  by  objects  of  certain 
colours,  violet  and  blue,  and  the  corresponding  insufficiency 
of  photographic  energy  displayed  by  others,  green  and 
yellow  particularly,  as  evidenced  by  the  want  of  lightness 
and  life  in  the  foliage  of  landscape  photographing,  and 
the  excessive  prominence  given  to  freckles  and  to  yellowdsh 
discolourations  of  the  skin  in  portraiture,  have  steadily 
been  kept  in  mind  by  scientific  photographers,  who  have 
strenuously  endeavoured  by  research  and  experiment  to 
remove  this  stigma  upon  photography,  as  well  as  by  those 
whose  bent  is  more  in  the  artistic  direction,  and  who 
recognise  only  too  strongly  the  evils  referred  to,  and  are 
ready  to  hail  with  delight  a remedy  for  or  palliation  of  it, 
if  only  it  can  be  shown  that  the  remedy  is  a real  one,  and 
within  the  range  of  practical  application. 

Some  landscape  photographs  which  we  have  seen 
recently,  and  which  we  were  given  to  undei'stand  had 
been  produced  without  the  interposition  of  a coloured 
screen,  upon  plates  prepared  after  a formula  by  Dr.  H. 
Vogel,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a much  more  extended  use  of  orthochromatised 
plates  will  be  made  than  has  been  the  case  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  landscape  work  generally  the  tendency  is 
for  trees  and  bushes  to  come  too  dark  and  heavy,  relieved 
principally  by  the  light  reflected  in  a glistening  manner 
by  some  of  the  leaves  which  happen  to  be  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  reflect  the  light  from  their  surfaces.  In  the 
examples  we  have  referred  to,  clumps  of  bushes  and  other 
foliage  came  out  without  excessive  glitter,  and  with  a 
beautiful  light  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ob- 
jects, contrasting,  as  we  see  it  in  nature  and  in  good  paint- 
ings, with  the  bold  decided  shadows  of  the  stems  and  base  ; 
altogether  giving  that  roundness  to  the  object,  as  a whole, 
which  is  a beauty  so  much  to  be  desired  in  the  foliage  of 
landscapes  in  a general  way,  and  indeed  which  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  some  other  plnifcographs  of  the  same 
scenes,  taken,  as  we  understand,  under  similar  conditions, 
with  the  exception  that  in  the  latter  case  ordinary  un- 
orthochromatised  gelatine  plates  were  employed.  We 
ho[)e  that  good  use  will  be  made  during  the  present  sum- 
mer of  plates  giving  such  superior  eflei  ts.  The  exhibition 
of  the  lesults  of  such  work  at  Fall  Mall  in  the  autumn 
will,  we  fancy,  do  more  towards  the  g.'iieral  adoption  c f a 
more  truthful  delineation  by  phofogr;i|)hy,  than  any  words 
can  achieve. 

In  the  studio,  too,  the  employment  of  orthochrom  itised 
plates  should,  besides  the  better  rendering  of  draperies, 
tend  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  retouching.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  retouchiiifir.  whilst  an  admitted  necessity  for 
those  who  have  to  make  a business  out  of  photographic 
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portraiture,  has,  in  many  cases,  been  made  to  act  as  a substi- 
tute for  good,  sound  photography,  and  so  has  been  the  cause 
of  stagnation, or  even  deterioration, in  the  qualityof  the  work 
produced.  Retouching  has  been  made  a necessity,  partly 
from  the  love  of  the  sitter  to  be  flattered,  but  partly  also 
from  the  need  for  correcting  the  faults  of  photography  it- 
self. One  of  the  faults,  excessive  blackness  of  the  shadows, 
may  be  very  much  remedied  by  careful  lighting  and  ex- 
posure. Another  fault,  that  which  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  too  powerful  rendering  of  freckles  and  other  yellowish 
discolourations  of  the  skin,  to  which  might  be  added  the 
insufficient  lightness  given  to  fair  hair,  may  now  be  greatly 
alleviated,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  the  use  of  plates 
having  a different  range  of  sensitiveness  and  colour  from 
that  possessed  by  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  alone.  There  is 
then  a prospect  of  real  improvement  in  photography, 
which  we  trust  will  stimulate  our  readers  to  do  their  utmost 
to  help  on  the  accomplishment  of  this  long-felt  desi- 
deratum. 

One  thing  more.  The  sensitising  of  the  silver  compound 
for  those  rays  which  produce  too  little  effect  on  the  plate 
in  proportion  to  their  luminous  power  to  the  eye,  should — 
and  we  understand,  does — exalt  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate 
as  a whole.  So  then,  instead  of  having  to  do  with  an  ex- 
posure of  increased  length,  we  may,  when  using  orihochro- 
matic  plates  that  are  really  effective  when  employed  with- 
out a coloured  screen,  expect  to  find  that  we  are  enabled 
to  still  further  shorten  the  exposure,  and  so  a gain  all  round 
should  result. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

In  the  Prospectus  of  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  we  find  that  Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  is  entered  as  Occasional  Lec- 
turer on  Photography,  and  the  following  particular  are 
given  on  page  47  of  the  prospectus  : — 

There  will  also  be  given  a course  of  about  twelve  lessons 
in  practical  photography  as  adapted  to  industrial  and 
scientific  purposes,  on  Fridays  from  2 to  5 p.m.,  beginning 
1st  March,  1889,  including  the  photography  of  architect- 
ural subjects  (interiors  and  exteriors),  machinery,  appara- 
tus, &c. ; printing  in  silver,  platinum,  and  carbon , the 
preparation  of  lantern  slides  for  educational  purposes ; 
copying  tracings,  &c. 

Each  student  joining  this  class  will  require  a set  of  appa- 
ratus, of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  : — 

A half-plate  bellows  camera  with  swing  back  and  rising 
front,  and  one  or  more  double  backs. 

A suitable  lens. 

A focussing  cloth. 

A tripod  stand. 

A dark-room  lantern. 

Students  about  to  purchase  are  advised  to  apply  for 
further  details  of  this  apparatus.  A small  supply  of  sen- 
sitive materials  will  also  be  required  from  time  to  time. 
This  class  is  primarily  intended  for  third  years’  students. 
As  the  accommodation  is  limited,  application  for  admis- 
sion must  be  made  to  the  Professor. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Boston  Exhibition — New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Societies’  Exhibits — Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

First  among  the  New  York  Society  exhibits  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  is  one  frame  No.  3,  “Portrait  of  the  Ex- 
hibitor,” made  by  the  nugnesium  flash  light,  by  Edward 
R.  Shedler.  It  was  by  all  odds  the  best  magnesium  flash 
picture  in  the  exhibition,  being  soft,  clear,  and  equally 
lighted,  and  also  devoitl  of  inky  heavy  shadows. 

I n frame  07,  Franklin  Harper  had  a cunning  picture 
cal!  d “Good  Morning,”  representing  two  little  girls 
kissing  each  other.  His  frame  of  trausferotypes  on  opal 


was  quite  interesting,  the  best  picture  being  “Grand 
Parade  of  Prize  Winners,”  showing  four  little  girls 
dressed  in  “ Dolly  Varden  ’’  gowns,  standing  in  a row,  each 
holding  a puppy. 

Hon.  John  Boyd  Thatcher,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a cor- 
responding member,  had  three  frames  of  good  work.  In 
87  were  several  trotting  pictures  ; that  called  “ Forest 
Prince,”  trotting  at  the  rate  of  2.20,  was  noticeable  for  the 
fine  action  displayed,  and  care  that  must  have  been 
required  in  development 

A picture  in  frame  88,  called  “ The  Turks  ” (5  by  8 in 
size),  was  particularly  soft  and  good.  His  view  in  89,  en- 
titled “ Bobbing,  an  Albany  Winter  Sport,”  was  very 
cleverly  done,  having  the  merit  of  being  full  of  detail,  and 
well  illustrating  the  style  of  the  sport.  His  portrait 
called  “ Tragedy  ’’  was  quite  effective,  and  was  well  lighted. 

In  frames  107  and  108  were  six  pretty  photographs  by 
Zachary  T.  Benson.  Those  which  were  of  special  merit, 
so  far  as  clearness  and  artistic  qualities  are  concerned,  were 
called  “ Winter  Scene,”  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  a winding 
road  under  trees,  covered  with  freshly-fallen  snow  ; and 
“ On  the  Pocantic,”  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  a very  attractive 
brook  scene.  Nine  3,^  by  views  on  bromide  paper  at 
Nassau,  N.  P.  Bahamas,  by  Richard  Hoe  Lawrence,  were 
excellent  specimens  of  detective  camera  work,  being 
beautifully  clear,  crisp,  and  sharp.  One,  a group  of  native 
people  under  a peculiar  large-branched  tree,  was  especially 
good.  He  also  had  a platinotyjie  enlargement,  which  was 
very  well  done. 

Coming  to  the  most  extensive  “ Ladies’  Exhibit  ” in  the 
exhibition,  in  that  of  Miss  Catherine  Barnes,  a corres- 
ponding member,  who  was  also  awarded  a diploma,  is 
found  much  to  admire  and  enjoy.  Her  exhibit  comprised 
twenty -seven  8 by  10  pictures,  in  as  many  frames.  Some 
of  the  best  were  133,  an  excellent  interior  of  a parlour 
(beautifully  lighted,  soft,  and  well  developed)  ; 134, 

House  Exterior 136,  a landscape,  showing  exquisite 
detail  and  fine  technical  excellence  ; 144,  portrait  of  a 
lady  sitting  at  a small  table  at  tea,  surrounded  with  fine 
drapery,  such  as  screens,  &c.  The  posing  was  very  grace- 
ful, the  lighting  beautifully  even  and  soft,  and  the  detail 
sharp  and  clear.  148,  another  very  pretty  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  standing  near  a chair  reading  the  story  of  her 
hand.  It  was  chiefly  meritorious  for  its  softness,  easy 
posing,  and  general  effect.  151  was  a view  looking  out 
among  the  leaves  of  a veranda  ; it  was  very  pretty,  the 
detail  being  beautifully  rendered.  In  the  brightest  parts 
of  the  sky  there  was  a slight  halation.  The  excellent 
work  of  Miss  Barnes  will  always  be  remembered,  as  set- 
ting a worthy  example  for  others  to  follow,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  her  work  will  also  appear  in  the  next  exhi- 
bition at  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Robert  W.  De  Forest  had 
one  frame  of  six  6^  by  8J  views  called  “ Cloud  and  Sun- 
light on  the  Adirondack  Lakes.”  Some  of  them  repre- 
sented some  novel  and  good  cloud  effects,  but  a few  were 
undertimed. 

In  Prof  Henry  A.  Rowland’s  exhibit,  also  a correspon- 
ding member,  was  to  be  seen  one  of  the  gems  of  the  exhi- 
bition. His  four  8 by  10  Norwegian  views,  taken  mostly 
instantaneously,  were  magnificent  specimens  of  artistic 
landscape  composition,  and  included  beautiful  cloud  effects. 
He  also  had  some  s(>lendid  14  by  17  transparencies  repre- 
senting similar  subjecta  His  18  by  22  enlargement  of  the 
yacht  “ Yolande”  was  beautifully  done,  and  if  any  award 
had  been  given  for  enlargements  he  was  certainly  entitled 
to  it.  The  fine  technical  quality  of  his  work  should  be 
mentioned  ; it  would  be  hard  for  the  best  professional 
photographer  to  excel  it.  He  took  two  diplomas,  one  for 
the  best  “ landscape  ” 8 by  10  in  sizf,  and  one  for  the 
best  transparency. 

Probably  the  best  prints  on  plain  salted  silver  paper  in 
the  exhibition  were  shown  in  the  sixteen  frames  sent  by 
Edward  Learning.  Many  were  printed  on  Japanese 
tissue  and  parchment  paper,  presenting  a novel,  peculiar, 
and  artistic  effect,  Some  of  the  best  were  251,  “The 
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Whispering  Pines  ” ; 253,  showing  fine  cloud  effects  ; 
257,  “ A Country  Road  and  258.  He  had  also  some  fair 
specimens  of  magnesium  flash  light  group  pictures.  He 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  poetical  exhibitor  in 
the  exhibition,  accompanying  the  views  by  no  less  than 
four  quotations  from  Longfellow’s  poems,  and  three  others 
of  a miscellaneous  character. 

F.  C.  Beach  had  two  exhibits ; in  frame  295  were  three 
8 by  10  pictures,  one  a portrait  of  a baby  in  a carriage, 
which  was  quite  soft  and  well  rendered.  Another,  called 
“ Old  Stratford  Elms,”  was  a particularly  pleasing  and 
artistic  street  view,  showing  fine  detail  in  the  branches  of 
the  old  trees,  and  beautiful  light  and  s!  ade  effect  on  the 
ground.  There  was  also  a silver  jirint  from  a Vergara  film 
negative,  samples  of  which  were  in  frame  296.  Here  there 
were  negatives  and  positives  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate, 
pvro  and  potash,  hydrochinone  and  potash,  and  pyro  and 
ammonia.  The  transparency  developed  by  hydrochinone 
seemed  to  be  the  clearest.  A small  strip  of  the  natural 
film  was  secured  to  one  side  of  the  frame.  The  latter  was 
hung  with  the  other  exhibits  of  transparencies.  Though 
not  technically  perfect,  in  several  respects  the  exhibit  was 
quite  interesting  in  showing  the  action  of  different  deve- 
lopers on  the  film,  and  its  nature. 

A number  of  artistic  and  interesting  pictures  represent- 
ing Southern  California  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  scenery 
were  sent  by  Geo.  Marshall  Allen.  His  work  was  techni- 
cally good,  clean,  and  attractive.  In  frame  297  were  two 
fine  pictures,  one  eirtitled  “The  Castle  Geyser,”  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  the  other  “ Twin  Palms”;  the 
rendering  of  the  detail  in  the  latter  was  excellent.  In  299 
were  “ Chinese  Quarters  on  the  Ranch,  Southern  (.'ali- 
fornia,”  and  “ Washing  Day,”  two  generations — ancient 
and  modern — the  latter  showing  the  different  ways  of  wash- 
ing very  nicely  ; it  was  a typical  picture  of  its  kind.  The 
former  represented  an  old  hut  completely  covered  over  by 
a beautiful  California  tree  of  rich  foliage.  His  best  pic- 
tures were  “ Yosemite  Valley,  from  Inspiration  Point,”  and 
“ Pikes  Peak  and  Gateway  to  the  Garden  of  the  Goods.” 
Both  were  taken  from  excellent  points  of  view,  and  dis- 
played unusual  merit  and  care.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  printing  of  the  pictures  was  done  by  the  exhibitor. 
They  were  6i  by  in  size,  and  very  neatly  and  tastefully 
framed.  Mr.  Allen  also  sent  a set  of  six  lantern  slides  ; 
those  entitled  “ The  Midnight  Sun,”  Alaska,  and  “ On 
Cooper’s  Ranch,”  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  being  the  best.  He 
also  exhibited  two  by  8j  transparencies  of  considerable 
merit. 

A single  picture  entitled  “ White  Lilies,”  by  C.  W.  Can- 
field,  president  of  the  New  York  Society,  was  very  neatly 
done,  and  showed  careful  manipulation. 

David  Williams  had  four  fairly  good  6^  by  8J  opal  pic- 
tures, three  of  which  were  cloud  studies  at  Lake  George  ; 
“ The  Passing  Cloud,  4 p.m.,”  in  frame  307,  was  the  best. 

Of  the  five  bromide  enlargements  by  L.  P.  Atkinson, 
that  in  310,  called  “ Delaware  Water  Gap,”  was  perhaps 
the  best,  though  it  looked  somewhat  smoky,  as  if  the 
development  was  not  carried  far  enough.  The  blacks  were 
too  grayish  to  look  well.  In  one,  entitled  “ Oxen  aud  Cart,” 
was  an  example  of  printing  in  a stcy,  which  required  con- 
siderable care  and  skill.  The  character  of  the  frames  rather 
destroyed  the  good  qualities  in  the  picture,  and  the  latter 
were  hung  too  high  to  see  them  to  good  advantage. 

Chas.  Simpsou  sent  a set  of  six  sli4es  representing  scenes 
in  New  York  during  the  great  March  blizzird.  His  view 
of  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  Howard  Street  was  very 
much  liked. 

.James  H.  Stebbins  bad  one  frame  of  three  pictures,  two 
of  which  are  of  historical  value  in  showing  how  the  Elevated 
Railroad  looked  just  after  the  March  snow  blizzard.  He 
showed  good  work  and  careful  manipul.ition.  Altogether, 
there  were  sixteen  exhibitors  from  the  New  York  Society. 

Passing  next  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  there  aie  fourteen  frames  of  excellent 
work  by  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D.  Some  of  the  best 


were — 11,  “Indian  Summer;”  12,  “Autumn”  (very 
pretty  tree  studies) ; 20,  “ Fallen  Monarch  ”(a  large  tree)  ; 
the  detail  was  beautiful,  and  the  picture  as  a whole  par- 
ticularly good.  There  were  two  11  by  14  pictures  of 
snow,  which  were  fair  ; but  his  reproduction  of  an  “ Old 
Engraving”  showed  remarkable  skill  aud  superior  techni- 
cal excellence.  The  copy  was  apparently  as  perfectly 
rendered  in  every  minute  detail  as  the  original. 

As  usual,  George  B.  Wood  displayed  a large  variety  aud 
number  of  6^  by  8}  photographs,  aud  carried  off  two 
diplomas.  Five  of  his  frames  were  on  the  floor.  39,  en- 
titled “ The  Dog  Show,”  showing  four  pretty  little  girls 
queerly  dressed,  standing  in  a row,  each  holding  a puppy, 
was  capitally  done  aud  very  clear.  41,  called  “Driving 
Sheep,”  was  a very  pretty  study  of  animals. 

Another  interesting  study,  entitled  “ Day  before  Christ- 
mas,” in  49,  showing  a boy  walking  off  with  a turkey  and 
a girl  looking  on  with  her  pet  dog  near  by,  was  particu- 
larly good.  A very  natural  picture  in  53  was  called 
“ Leetle  hard  of  hearing,”  illustrating  a boy  trying  to 
talk  to  a dear  old  man.  Most  of  Mr.  Wood’s  pictures 
were  made  instantaneously,  aud  were  good,  technically 
speaking. 

In  Heniy  G.  Keasby's  exhibit  of  five  frames,  65,  called 
“Through  Winding  Ways”  (showing  a brook  winding 
through  rocks),  is  the  prettiest.  A few  of  his  pictures 
looked  too  black  in  the  shadows,  as  if  he  had  either  under- 
timed  or  under-developed.  One  was  hung  too  low  down. 

The  fine  quality  of  work  exhibited  by  Robert  S.  Redfield 
in  his  six  frames  will  ever  be  remembered.  His  “ Victual 
aud  Drink  ” study,  showing  two  pictures,  side  by  side,  of  a 
little  girl  in  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking,  w;is  capitally 
done.  In  his  view  of  “ Western  Connecticut”  were  some 
beautiful  cloud  effects,  while  his  “ Loitering  ” was  note- 
worthy for  the  beautiful  detail  under  the  trees,  and  its 
general  artistic  effect.  His  “ New  England  Watering 
Phace,’’  in  71,  representing  a boy  carelessly  seated  on  a 
white  horse,  while  the  latter  was  drinking  out  of  a large 
round  iron  watering  trough,  was  a delightful  piece  of 
composition,  aud  displayed  superior  technical  excellence. 
His  other  views  were  in  keeping  with  his  usual  careful 
work.  He  sent  also  three  sets  of  lantern  slides,  eighteen 
in  all ; many  were  illustrative  of  the  Centennial  Anniver- 
sary held  in  Philadelphia  last  fall.  His  views  of  the  U.S. 
naval  ships,  aud  picture  called  “ A Visit  to  Bunny,”  were 
particularly  good  aud  interesting. 

Henry  H.  Suplee  had  six  frames  of  magnesium  flash- 
light pictures,  that  were  called  “ Ready  for  the  Dance,” 
taking  the  diploma  for  a new  process.  It  was  not  equal 
in  quality,  in  the  opinion  of  several,  to  other  pictures  in 
the  exhibition  made  in  the  same  manner,  the  shadows 
being  rather  heavy  and  inky. 

A splendid  photograph,  clear,  sharp,  and  well  lighted, 
was  that  exhibited  by  C.  R.  Pancoast,  of  a “ Three-Way 
Tapping  Machine.”  He  also  had  two  other  pretty  land- 
scape views. 

In  Edmund  Stirling’s  six  frames  was  a very  interesting 
picture  (165),  cjilled  “ South  Down  Sheep  ;”  also  his  por- 
trait by  magnesium  light,  of  a gentleman  reading  at  his 
desk,  was  particularly  good,  having  'the  merit  of  being 
evenly  aud  softly  lighted.  169,  “A  Shaded  Path,”  Wis- 
sahickon,  was  a gem  in  its  way — very  artistic,  sharp,  and 
good. 

.lohn  Carbutt  had  five  frames,  some  of  which  were  of 
interesting  Victoria  Regia  Lily  pictures.  In  207  were 
several  4 b>  5 instantaneous  pic  ures  of  “Pole  Vaulting,” 
by  Thos.  VVray,  showing  good  and  careful  work. 

David  Pepper  was  awarded  a tliploma  for  the  best 
instantaneous  work,  and  it  certainly  was  of  superior 
quality.  He  had  one  frame  of  nine  pictures  representing 
hurdle  racing— W.  B.  Page  making  high  jumps — and 
bicycle  racing. 

D.  Pepper,  junr.,  exhibited  one  frame  of  twelve  3^  by  4^ 
detec' ive  camera  views,  taken  mostly  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
aud  Holland.  They  were  very  well  done. 
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Eight  figure  studies  by  John  Bartlett,  though  hung  too 
high  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  yet  exhibited  some  beautiful 
work.  His  “Esmerelde”  was  a charming  picture,  very 
clear,  soft,  and  crisp. 

E.  F.  C.  Davies  sent  a set  of  six  interesting  lantern 
slides,  while  S.  Fisher  Corlies  had  two  very  pretty  trans- 
parencies, one  called  “ Rope  Ferry,  on  Shenandoah  River, 
Va.,"  being  especially  good. 

Thirteen  exhibits  is  the  sum  total  from  the  Philadelphia 
Society.  Though  not  numerous,  the  general  exhibit  may 
be  set  down  as  highly  artistic  and  meritorious.  Probably, 
in  1889,  Philadelphia  will  supply  a feast  of  nice  things  for 
the  photographer. 

Taking  up  the  foreign  exhibits  contibuted  by  three 
exhibitors,  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  England,  leads 
all,  showing  twenty-five  6^  by  8J  pictures.  He  took  two 
diplomas.  His  work  shows  superior  artistic  knowledge, 
combined  with  technical  excellence.  Some  of  his  best 
views  were,  “ Waves  at  Whitby  ” (instantaneous)  ; 
“ Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman  ” (fine  soft  lighting) ; “ Chaff  ” 
(excellent  grouping  of  four  rough-looking  characters) ; 
“ From  Labour  to  Refreshment ; ” “ Geese  ; ” “ Sheep  ; ” 
a ploughing  scene,  called  “ When  days  are  short  ” ; and  a 
beautiful  snow  landscape  entitled  “ Softest  coverlet  of 
white  naked  earth  enfolded."  It  w.asfullof  fine  detail, 
clear  and  soft,  and  very  artistic  in  its  composition.  His 
pictures  were  neatly  mounted  and  framed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  were  hung  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance. 
They  attracted  the  admiration  of  all,  and  won  many 
admirers  frem  the  thousands  of  visitors.  John  P.  Gibson, 
of  Hexham,  England,  also  secured  a diploma,  and  showed 
some  exquisite  landscapes  ; 289,  called  “ A smile  from  the 
river  that  runs  to  the  sea,”  combined  beautiful  effects  of 
clouds,  water,  and  foliage;  290,  entitled  “Out  for  a 
Holiday,”  showed  a pretty  winding  road  backed  with  fine 
clouds,  and  charming  tree  studies  by  the  roadside. 

A number  of  baby  pictures  and  other  portraits  printed 
on  Aristotype  paper  by  Mrs.  William  Couper,  Florence, 
Italy,  were  quite  interesting. 

Of  miscellaneous  exhibitors  not  previously  mentioned, 
was  found  in  the  exhibit  of  .John  H.  Matthews,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  an  excellent  5 by  8 group  of  two  girls  in  Tam 
O’Shanta  hats. 

.Tohn  H.  Tarbell,  of  New  York,  had  four  frames  of 
portraits  ; that  called  “ An  Ambitious  Amateur  ” painting 
on  an  easel  was  the  best.  There  was  also  another  of  a 
young  lady  painting  her  portrait  by  reflection  from  a mir- 
ror, which  showed  good  work. 

George  A.  Nelson,  Lowell,  Mass.,  had  two  frames ; one 
195,  a 5 by  8 entitled  “ Where  the  Cows  Drink,”  compri- 
sing a fine  study  of  trees  and  water,  was  especially  com- 
mendable. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Butterick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  displayed  two 
very  pretty  photographs  of  trees  and  sunshine  effect  in 
frame  200. 

Miss  H.  S.  Woodruff,  also  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
in  two  frames  some  good  interiors  of  a church  having  the 
pulpit  decorated  with  flowers.  She  also  sent  four  trans- 
parencies, one  of  “ Surf  at  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.,”  being  very 
good. 

Miss  Emma  Farnsworth,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  had  four 
frames  of  portraits  and  landscapes.  One  picture,  called 
“ An  Autumn  Scene,”  was  the  best,  showing  excellent 
choice  of  position,  but  generally  the  pictures  were  poor 
technically.  When  she  becomes  better  educated,  doubt- 
less her  work  will  display  to  better  advantage,  as  what 
was  shown  indicates  artistic  tendencies. 

The  Harvard  Photo-chloride  paper  exhibited  a variety 
of  prints,  some  of  a greenish  cast  being  very  peculiar. 

Robert  L.  Mason,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  sent  one  frame, 
23<),  embracinga  variety  of  subjects,  but  hisGi  by  8J  view 
of  a Schooner  and  tug  entitled  “ Drifting,  E;istport, 
Maine,”  was  the  best,  and  quite  artistic.  lie  also  contri- 
buted a set  of  six  lantern  slides. 

Alfred  Munro,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  had  one  frame  of  a 


dozen  5 by  8 cloud  effect  pictures.  They  were  excellent 
and  very  diversified. 

George  J.  Smith,  Burlington  Street,  hal  one  frame  of 
ten  views,  which  were  of  fair  quality.  They  looked  as  if 
the  negatives  were  too  thin  or  were  under-developed. 
The  frame  was  not  hung,  but  set  on  the  floor. 

V.  E.  Forbes,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  sent  a set  of  six  lantern 
slides,  made  by  contact  from  large  sized  negatives.  They 
were  very  clean  and  clear,  but  many  of  the  subjects  were 
out  of  proportion  in  size  for  the  plate,  and  were  accordingly 
enlarged  too  much  when  thrown  on  the  screen. 

Daniel  Miller,  Baltimore,  Md.,  sent  a set  of  six  lantern 
slides,  many  of  which  were  of  superior  quality. 

From  the  catalogue  the  information  is  found  that  there 
were  in  all  eighty-three  exhibitors  distributed  as  follows  : 
— Boston  Camera  Club  32,  New  York  Amateur  Society  11, 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  1.3,  Miscellaneous  13, 
Foreign  Exhibitors  3. 

About  forty-six  of  the  eighty-three  exhibitors  did  not 
do  their  own  printing,  a very  large  percentage,  when  it  is 
generally  understood  that  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible 
shall  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. 

In  concluding  this  review,  it  may  be  noted  that  many 
new  exhibitors  appear,  and  it  is  hoped  the  effect  of  the 
e.xhibition  will  be  to  stimulate  all  to  do  better  work  next 
year.  Sulphite. 

New  York,  June  23,  1888. 


THE  FL.\SH  LIGHT  IN  HAND.* 

A NU.MBER  of  contrivances  have  been  suggested  for  the  manag  e- 
ment  of  the  flash  light,  and  in  working  them  resort  has  been 
had  to  every  sort  of  ignition,  from  the  common  match  to  the 
electric  spark.  The  drawback  to  much  of  the  suggested  appa- 
ratus has  been  that  it  is  cumbersome  and  in  the  way,  and  pre- 
vents the  disposition  of  the  light  being  made  just  to  suit  the 
judgment  and  feeling  of  the  operator,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  best  appliance  we  have  seen  comes  to  us  from  the  Hawk- 
ridge  Manufacturing  Company,  and  is  the  product  of  the  fertile 
genius  of  Mr.  S.  Hawkridge,  whose  fame  as  a magic  lantern 
manufacturer  and  optician  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 

We  thing  the  inveutian  will  be  at  once  understood  when  we 
append  an  engraving  of  it  with  the  instructions  f or  using  it 


He  calls  it  “The  Non-explosive  Pistol  Lightning  Flash.”  And 
here  are  instructions  how  to  use  the  pistol  lightning  flash. 

1st.  Dip  the  perforated  barrel  of  the  pistol  into  a bottle  of 
alcohol. 

•2nd.  Light  the  same  with  a match,  candle,  or  at  the  gas, 
allowing  it  sufllcient  time  to  burn  into  a good  flame. 

3rd.  Take  oif  the  small  tap  with  chain  attached  to  it  on  the 
end  of  the  tube  on  the  piston  barrel. 

4th.  Hold  the  pistol  in  your  right  hand  in  a perfectly  hori- 
zontal position,  with  the  curved  part  of  the  handle  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  place  your  forefinger  on  the  first  upright  of  the 
piston  barrel,  and  your  thumb  on  the  knob  at  the  end  of  the 
piston  with  the  spiral  spring  on  it,  then  push  the  piston  with 
your  thumb,  regulating  the  size  of  the  flash  required  according 
to  the  pressure  of  your  thumb. 

5th.  To  reload  the  pistol,  unscrew  the  end  of  the  pistol 
barrel  with  the  tube,  cap  and  chain  attached  to  it,  fill  the  piston 
barrel  with  the  non-explosive  powder  to  within  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  of  being  full,  then  screw  on  the  end,  and  be  sure  that  the 
tube,  after  it  isacrewed  on,  points  directly  over  the  centre  of  the 
perforated  barrel. 

6th.  When  not  using  the  pistol  for  the  flash,  be  particular  to 
keep  the  small  cap  on  the  end  of  the  tube,  especially  when  dip- 

* Philaittphia  Photographer, 
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ping  the  perforated  barrel  into  the  alcohol  ; by  paying  particular 
attention  to  this  you  will  not  lose  nor  waste  any  of  the 
powder. 

The  length  of  the  “ pistol  ” is  about  a dozen  inches,  and  the 
piston  barrel,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, contains  sixty  charges.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  the  flame 
and  the  non-explosive  powder  can  be  carried  in  the  hand  of  the 
operator  and  “ fired  ” upon  his  model  at  will — much  on  the 
light  side — a little,  to  detail  the  shadow  quarter,  with  as  much 
ease  and  safety  to  the  model,  as  Barnum’s  young  lady  surrounds 
her  subject  with  broad-bladed  butcher  knives.  It  is  entirely 
under  control. 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  XI.  ASUXIAN. 

Third  Article. 

Froxi  what  lias  bren  stated  with  regard  to  the  camera 
and  its  functions  in  the  production  of  photographs  it 
should,  in  addition  to  being  light-proof  everywhere  except 
through  the  aperture  in  the  lens  tube,  possess  the  quality 
of  rigidity  in  all  its  parts,  whether  lightness  has  to  be 
sacrificed  or  not.  It  is  also  quite  as  important  that  the 
camera  should  be  firmly  supported  during  an  exposure  as 
it  is  that  the  instrument  itself  be  safe  in  that  respect. 
To  gain  our  end  in  fulfilling  the  first-named  condition,  a 
series  of  clamping  screws  are  provided,  and  to  secure  the 
last-named  condition  some  kind  of  base,  capable  of  con- 
ferring solidity,  becomes  essential. 

Among  the  forms  of  support  which  have  been  contrived 
may  be  mentioned  the  table-top  stand  and  the  carriage, 
each  designed  to  travel  on  castors,  for  use  in  an  ordinary 
room  or  upon  a studio  floor.  They  are  usually  fitted  with 
elevating  racks,  levers,  archimedean  screws,  and  such 
other  adjusting  appliances  as  prove  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising,  lowering,  rotating,  and  otherwise  altering 
the  position  of  a camera  in  relation  to  that  of  the  subject 
it  is  intended  to  photograph  (fig.  7). 


Hy.  7. 

The  Camera  Clip,  usually  constructed  of  metal,  is  a 
handy  contrivance  for  securing  a camera  to  the  rail  of  a 
ship,  bicycle,  or  other  base  difficult  to  rest  a camera  upon 
in  any  other  way.  Several  forms  are  in  the  market,  and 
require  no  further  description  here  beyond  that  conveyed 
in  the  illustrations  (fig.  8).  The  kind  of  support  used 


chiefly  in  out-door  photography  is  the  tripod,  which 
demands  our  more  careful  attention,  for  few  tourists  start 


Fiy.  8. 


Fig,  8. 

abroad  on  their  travels  without  a good  set  of  legs,  as  the 
tripod  is  familiarly  termed. 

The  Tripod,  as  its  name  implies,  is  built  of  three  sup- 
porting legs,  which,  when  erected  for  use,  are  held  firmly 
at  an  apex  by  means  of  a circular,  triangular,  or  rect- 
angular nead.  If  one  of  the  former  shapes  are  employed, 
metal  is  generally  used  in  construction ; when  the  latter, 
wood  is  preferable.  Whatever  be  the  form,  it  becomes 
the  base  upon  which  the  camera  rests,  and  to  which  it  has 
to  be  firmly  secured.  The  other  ends  of  the  legs  are  pro- 
vided with  spikes,  in  order  to  gain  a better  grip  on  the 
ground  if  it  be  uneven  or  slippery.  In  some  places  an 
additional  advantage  can  be  derived  by  placing  cork  pads 
on  the  spikes  to  check  slipping  ; but,  as  a rule,  this  pre- 
caution IS  unnecesary. 

A useful  tripod  should,  when  rigged  up,  admit  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  downward  pressure  being  applied  to 
the  head,  without  producing  visible  effect  upon  the  legs. 
The  length  ought  not  to  be  of  less  measurement  than  five 
feet,  and  if  the  legs  are  constructed  to  slide,  which  is 
sometimes  an  advantage,  it  is  important  that  the  clamping 
arrangement  should  secure  equal  firmness,  when  adjust- 
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ment  of  a shorter  length  is  required.  An  ordinary  tripod, 
opened  and  closed,  is  shown  in  fig.  9. 


Fig.  y. 

Tlie  form  of  solid  leg  tripod,  known  as  the  Alpenstock, 
is  very  light  to  carry,  and  steady  wlien  set  up.  It  is  often 
l)referred  by  tourists  when  mountaineering  with  the 
camera,  as  it  answers  a twofold  purpose — a reliable  sup- 
port for  the  camera  when  distended,  and,  closed  with  metal 
clasps,  converts  it  into  a stout  j)ole  some  five  or  six  feet 
long.  As  a rule,  these  tripods  are  not  made  to  reduce  in 
length  for  convenience  of  packing,  but  they  are  manu- 
factured in  bamboo  with  bayonet  joint  fittings,  the  claim 
being  that  rigidity  is  in  no  way  sacrificed,  whilst  enhanced 
portability  can  be  secured.  For  many  years  past  W.  Eng- 
land, journeying  over  the  Alps  and  other  mountainous 
districts  of  Europe,  made  use  of  a long  bamboo  stand, 
jointed  fishing-rod  fashion  ; each  leg  was  divided  in  two 
at  the  centre,  and  when  travelling  Sir.  England  carried 
the  six  jointed  portions  strapped  together  like  fishing 
tackle.  The  authority  mentioned  has  also  frequently 
pointed  out  tlie  value  of  a tolerably  broad  base-board  for 
the  camera  to  rest  upon,  as  the  easiest  means  of  conferring 
steadiness  during  exposures  out  of  doors. 

The  Dark  Slide. — Everyone  jnirchasing  an  outfit  is  doubt- 
less made  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  of  dark  slides, 
and  the  especial  duty  they  are  intended  to  perform, 
namely,  that  of  protecting  the  sensitive  surface  from  the 
influence  of  light  other  than  that  which  is  intended  to 
reach  the  plate  through  the  lens  after  the  shutter  has  been 
withdrawn.  Great  care  is  required  in  the  making  of  dark 
slides,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  light 
entering  by  way  of  the  joints.  In  first-class  apparatus 
this  feature  is  well  attended  to  ; but  as  the  present  de- 
mand for  cheapness  does  not  admit  of  the  work  being 
too  nicely  finished,  it  becomes  obligatory  here  to  impress 
upon  buyers  the  desirability  of  testing  every  flide  for 
leakage  before  putting  a sensitive  plate  therein  and 
starting  out  in  quest  of  a picture.  Some  photographers 
recommend  the  plan  of  filling  dark  slides  with  sensitive 
plates,  and  exposing  the  slides  to  full  sunlight  for  half  an 
hour  ; if  no  fog  appears  upon  development  the  slides  may 
be  considered  quite  safe.  Another  method,  also  efficacious, 
which  does  not  involve  the  waste  of  plates  and  developer, 
is  to  scrutinise  all  working  parts  at  night,  or  in  the  dark- 
room aided  by  the  light  of  a candle,  any  part  imperfectly 
light-trapped  soon  becoming  evident.  Folding  double 
slides  require  greater  attention  in  this  respect  than  the 
solid  form  or  single  slide. 

A double  slide  may  permit  daylight  to  enter  at  any 
point  where  the  two  halves  join ; but  in  the  solid  slide 


light  can  only  enter  in  the  event  of  the  sliding  shutters 
fitting  the  grooves  imperfectly. 

Double  dark  slides  are  so  named  from  the  circumstance 
that  two  sensitive  plates  can  be  stored  in  each  slide,  and 
be  exposed  independently  of  one  another.  Single  slides 
are  constructed  to  receive  one  plate  only.  Sometimes  a 
stock  of  plates  are  carried  in  a light-tight  grooved  chang- 
ing box  ; then  the  single  slide  can,  with  advantage,  be[em- 
ployed  for  any  or  all  of  the  sensitive  plates  the  box  may 
contain.  This  is  managed  by  causing  a suitably  fitted 
dark  slide  to  travel  in  runners  along  the  top  of  a changing 
box  ; in  doing  so,  a slot  becomes  uncovered  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  the  entry  or  exit  of  a plate  to  or  from  the  groove 
situated  immediately  beneath.  The  dark  changing  box  is 
very  portable,  but  the  chief  objection  to  its  general  adop- 
tion lies  in  variability  in  thickness  of  the  glass  plates,  many 
of  which  do  not  travel  freely.  They  are  less  used  now 
than  formerly,  as  half  a dozen  double  dark  slides,  holding 
one  dozen  sensitive  plates,  are  as  portable  as  and  no  more 
weight  than  a changing  box  with  twelve  plates  and  a single 
slide  would  be. 


LARGE  BLUE  PRINTS. 

BY  R.  H.  THURSTON.* 

Thk  writer  has,  on  earlier  occasions,  presented  to  the  Society 
with  the  kind  permission  of  Professor  E.  C.  Cleaves,  samples  of 
blue  prints  of  extraordinary  size,  as  made  by  a method,  and 
with  apparatus,  original,  it  is  believed,  with  that  gentleman. 
That  exhibited  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  this  Society,  and 
a similar  one  exhibited  at  the  Kaeterskill  meeting  of  the  Civil 
Engineers,  were  8 feet  long  and  3^  feet  in  width.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  they  were  made  on  a revolving  cylinder,  con- 
tact being  secured  simply  by  drawing  the  tracing  tight  over  the 
sensitive  paper,  and  the  underlying  felt  by  means  of  suitably 
arranged  clamps  and  springs.  No  glass  was  needed,  and  the 
expense  and  risk,  and  something  of  the  trouble,  of  the  common 
method  of  operation  were  thus  avoided.! 

The  writer  has  since  had  some  still  larger  prints  prepared  by 
a still  simpler  apparatus  and  method,  original  with  himself,  and 
by  which  an  almost  unlimited  area  of  surface  may  be  printed. 
The  blue  print  accompanying  this  paper  is  a sample  of  what 
may  be  dona  in  any  drawing  room  in  which  light  can  be  obtained 
for  such  extent  of  print.  It  is  a blue  print  from  a tracing  of 
one  of  Captain  Zalinski’s  latest  forms  of  pneumatic  dynamite 
gun  shells,  as  designed  by  him  for  the  fifteen-iuch  gun  now 
under  construction.  The  print  is  14  feet  long  and  2J  feet  wide. 
It  is  a good  sample  of  the  fine  work  in  printing  and  toning 
which  is  done  by  Professor  Cleaves  for  the  Sibley  College  of 
Cornell  University.  The  formulas  for  the  re-agents  are  derived 
by  a systematic  course  of  experimental  investigation  directed  to 
that  end  some  time  since. 

The  printing  apparatus  used  for  this  latter  work  consists  of 
nothing  but  a single  thin  board,  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  proposed  print,  with  some  margin  for  the  stretching  clamps. 
This  board  is  covered  with  good  felt  of  carefully  selected  quality, 
securely  and  smoothly  fastened  to  the  board  by  any  convenient 
means.  A line  of  tacks  does  as  well,  perhaps,  as  anything.  The 
sensitive  paper  is  then  stretched  over  the  felt,  and  the  tracing 
drawn  over  that,  and  both  are  smoothly  stretched  by  clamp>s  or 
other  convenient  device.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  by  this  operation  simply  to  obtain  that  com- 
plete contact  and  pressure  throughout  the  surface  in  coutact 
that  is  required  for  good  work  ; but  this  desideratum  is  easily 
secured  by  the  simplest  expedient  imaginable  : the  board  is 
merely  sprung  to  a flat  arc  in  the  direction  either  of  its  length  or 
its  breadth,  ordinarily  in  its  longer  line.  This  brings  everything 
“ taut,”  and  the  printing  is  done  precisely  as  under  glass,  with 
the  further  decided  advantage  that  no  light  is  lost  through  the 
intervention  of  the  glass  ; which,  however  excellent  in  quality, 
will  inevitably  absorb  a very  measurable  amount. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  apparatus  designed 
by  Professor  Cleaves  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
suggestion  of  the  writer  in  the  making  of  the  very  large  prints 
of  which  that  presented  herewith  is  a .sample.  Figures  103  and 
104  are  a plan  and  side  elevation  of  the  board  and  its  mounting. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  upper,  or  printing  board,  is  supported 
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upon  a lower  and  somewhat  narrower  and  longer  one,  which,  in 
turn,  should  be  carried  on  trestles  or  other  convenient  arrange- 
ment. The  printing  board  is  sti£fened  laterally  by  strips  or 
battens,  but  is  free  to  spring  longitudinally  to  any  desired  ex- 
tent. The  supporting  board  is  stiffened  longitudinally.  At 


each  end  of  the  latter  is  a batten  rf  d,  set  transversely,  which 
answers  as  a chock,  as  seen  later.  Clamps  c c are  placed  at 
either  end  of  the  printing  board  by  means  of  which  to  secure 
the  felt,  paper,  and  tracing.  One  or  both  of  these  clamps  may 
be  made  adjustable  for  varying  lengths  of  print.  Figures  105 
and  106  show  the  method  of  operation.  The  board  is  first 
raised  at  one  end,  and  thus  slightly  sprung.  The  felt  and  paper 
and  the  tracing  which  forms  the  negative,  are  stretched  smoothly 
between  the  clamps  and  well  secured.  The  board  is  next  laid 
down  on  the  supporting  base,  the  two  ends  made  fast,  the  one 
to  the  batten  at  the  left,  the  other  to  another  arranged  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  right-hand  extremity,  the  printing 
board  springing  into  a curve  of  which  the  bridge  a,  binged  at 
the  middle,  as  in  A,  and  thrown  up,  as  seen  in  the  sketch  B, 
gives  the  versed  sine.  By  springing  to  any  desirable  extent,  as 
in  A,  and  then  reversing  the  curve,  as  in  B,  any  required  degree 
of  tension  and  stretch  can  be  given  the  tracing,  and  thus 
any  necessary  amount  of  pressure  and  perfection  of  con- 
tact with  the  sensitive  paper  may  be  obtained.  The  two 
sections  at  the  right  exhibit  the  end  view  of  the  pair  of  boards 
and  a section  of  the  clamp  used. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  scheme  will  suffice  to  print  any  area  of 
blue-print  that  paper  can  be  obtained  to  cover— a half-mile 
square  if  necessary.  The  amount  of  springing  required  is  very 
small,  and  never  enough  to  affect  perceptibly  the  uniformity  of 
the  printing  and  tone  of  the  print.  If  it  should  evsr  seem  too 
great,  it  is  easy  to  correct  the  defect  by  first  springing  the 
board  in  the  reverse  direction  ; then,  after  drawing  the  covering 
felt  and  papers  tight,  bending  it  in  the  first  proposed  direction, 
past  the  straight  line,  and  as  far  as  may  be  found  desirable  to 
secure  good  contact.  We  have  found  this  method  to  work  quite 
as  well  as  the  cylinder;  which  we  still  use,  however,  for 
what  we  now  call  small  sizes.  Perhaps  this  may  be  as  well 
or  better  than  the  new  method,  up  to  eight  or  ten  feet  length, 
and  for  narrow  prints  ; while  the  new  arrangement  may  do  best 
whenever  extraordinary  sizes— as  gauged  by  our  new  standard 
— are  called  for. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  JEROME  HARRISON,  F.C.S.* 

(71)  Quarterly  (The)  Journal  of  Science.  Edited 
by  James  Samuelson  and  William  Crookes.  7 vols.,  8vo. 
1864-70  ; J.  Churchill  and  Sons,  London.  ’ 

Continued  as : — 

(71a)  Quarterly  (The)  Journal  of  Science,  and 
Annals  of  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Engineering,  Industrial 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Technology.  Edited  by  William 
Crookes.  New  series,  8 vols.,(viii.  to  xv.),  8vo. ; 1871-78. 
London,  3,  Horseshoe  Court,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Continued  as : — 

(71b)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  One  number, 
8vo.,  1879.  London,  3,  Horseshoe  Court. 

Continued  as : — 


• Uontined  from  p.  397. 


(71c)  Monthly  Journal  of  Science.  Nos.  2 to  12 
(vol.  xvi.),  8vo.,  1879.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Continued  as ; — 

(71d)  Journal  (The)  of  Science,  and  Annals  of 
Astronomy,  Biology,  Geology,  Industrial  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Technology:  1880-85 1|.  Monthly,  price 
Is.  6d.  Published  at  3,  Horseshoe  Court,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Several  articles  and  many  notes  on  photography  ap- 
peared in  the  Q.  J.  S.  This  magazine  ended  with  the 
number  for  December,  1885. 

(72)  Quekett  Microscopical  Club,  Journal  of  the. 
Edited  by  Henry  F.  Hailes : 1868-88-+- ; 8vo.,  price  one 
shilling.  Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

The  meetings  of  the  Quekett  Club  are  held  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Gower  Street,  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fri- 
days of  each  month.  Annual  subscription,  10s.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  C.  Karop,  198,  Holland  Road,  Kensing- 
ton, W.  The  club  was  established  in  1865. 

(73)  Recreative  Science.  A record  and  remem- 
br.ancer  of  intellectual  observation.  3 vols.,  4to.,  1859-61. 
London,  Groombridge  and  Co.  ; 7s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Continued  as  : — 

(73a)  Intellectual  (The)  Observer.  Review  of 
natural  history,  microscopical  research,  and  recreative 
science.  12  vols.,  royal  8vo.  1862-68.  London,  Groom- 
bridge,  10s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Continued  as  : — 

(73b)  Student  (The)  and  Intellectual  Observer  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  5 vols.,  8vo.,  1868-71. 
London,  Groombridge,  10s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Several  papers  aud  many  notes  on  photography  are 
contained  in  the  above  volumes,  written  principally  by 
J.  W.  M’Gauley,  C.  M.  Archer,  T.  A.  Malone,  S.  S. 
Baxter,  and  J.  Sidebotham. 

(74)  Stereoscopic  Magazine  (The)  : A gallery  of 
landscape  scenery,  architecture,  antiquities,  and  natural 
history,  accompanied  with  descriptive  articles  by  writers 
of  eminence.  (Edited  by  Lovell  Reeve).  1859-’66  ; five 
vols. ; 8vo.  Monthly ; price  3s.  6d.  Lovell  Reeve, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

(75)  Sunbeam  (The):  A Photographic  Magazine.  Edited 
by  Philip  H.  Delamotte,  Professor  of  Drawing  in 
King’s  College  London  ; Six  parts,  folio,  price  12s. 
each  (also  published  in  one  volume,  price  three  guineas), 
1857’-61.  Chapman  and  Hall,  London. 

The  photographs  are  about  whole-plate  size,  and  ap- 
pended to  each  is  a description  of  the  place  or  scene. 
There  is  no  photographic  information  proper. 

(76)  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  : Ex- 
hibiting the  most  important  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  the  p:ist  year  in  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts,  natural 
philosophy,  electricity,  chemistry,  zeology,  and  botany, 
geology,  &c.  Edited  by  John  Timbs  (afterwards  by  C.  W. 
Vincent  and  James  Mason).  1839-’85 ; 8vo.,  180  to 
200  pp.  London,  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  Salisbury  Square, 
E.C. 

Brief  Notes  on  Photography  in  each  volume.  There 
are  extra  vols.  for  the  years  of  the  great  Exhibitions,  1851 
and  1862.  ' 

(77)  YEAR-Book  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LeARNED 
Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  giving  an 
account  of  their  origin,  constitution,  and  working.  Com- 
piled from  official  sources  ; with  appendix  comprising  list 
of  the  leading  Scientific  Societies  throughout  the  world. 
8vo.,  1884-88-1- ; C.  Griffin  and  Co.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand ; 
price  7s.  6d. 

The  first  vol.  (for  1884)  gives  the  History,  Organization, 
and  conditions  of  membership  of  each  Society.  The  later 
volumes  furnish  a chronicle  of  the  work  done  during  the 

ear  by  each  Society  ; the  titles  of  the  papers  read,  &c., 

eing  given.  The  volume  for  1887  contains  223  pp.  The 
Societies  are  divided  into  fourteen  sections,  of  which 
“ Chemistry  and  Photography  ” constitutes  section  3. 
Photography,  however,  only  occupies  a single  page,  the 
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names  of  thirty-three  Societies,  with  their  Presidents 
name  and  Secretaries’  name  and  address  being  given. 

(78)  Bombay  Photographic  Society  (.Journal  of 
The).  This  was  in  existence  in  18.55  ; but  I have  no 
record  of  the  date  of  its  demise. 

From  the  above  list  we  see  that  a “ complete  ” library 
of  photographic  works  would  include  about  eighty  “ Eng- 
lish " periodicals.  Forty-two  of  these  include  the  word 
‘•'photography  ” — or  some  equivalent  of  it — in  their  titles. 
Of  these  forty-two,  the  periodicals  now  in  existence  num- 
ber eighteen  ; while  twenty-four  are  extinct.  No  library 
in  the  world  at  present  contains  anything,  like  a complete 
set  of  these  eighty  periodicals.  We  trust  that  the  list 
here  published  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  libraries, 
societies,  and  individuals  who  are  endeavouring — ere  it 
be  too  late — to  gather  together  these  invaluable  records 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 


^0tCS. 

A Photograjihic  Club  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  some- 
what on  the  model  of  the  London  Camera  Club,  but  the 
subscription  is  lower,  and  the  Secretary  is  Gabriel  Bougier, 
8,  Place  de  I’Odeon,  Paris. 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  grotesque  fore- 
grounds which  are  made  and  sold  by  C.  M.  Coolidge,  of 
New  York,  and  the  subjoined  illustration  of  one  of  the 


latest  will  afford  a suggestion  which  many  of  our  readers 
can  work  into  actual  deed. 

“What  an  infliction  is  a stupid  boy,’’  exclaimed  an  irate 
photographer,  the  other  day,  when  the  lout  of  a lad  let  fall 
a packet  of  dry  plates,  and  there  was  an  ominous  smash. 
“ Yes,  he’s  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  your  sharp  youngster,”  said 
a friend,  who  was  in  the  studio.  “ I had  a boy  once  who 
was  extremely  clever.  His  only  fault  was  that  he  thought 
he  knew  everything.  When  I was  out  one  day — it  was  in 
the  collodion  times — a sitter  called  and  the  boy  under- 
took to  take  him.  Of  course  he  had  seen  me  photograph 
often  enough,  and  it  seemed  very  easy,  he  thought  The 
sum-total  of  his  exertions  which  I discovered  when  I got 
home  was  very  interesting.  In  two  of  the  plates  half  the 
figure  was  focussed  on  the  margin,  and  the  rest  was  in 
space.  In  another  he  had  the  head-rest  beautifully  sharp 
and  the  head  fuzzy.  Two  had  got  nothing  at  all  upon 
them,  because  he  had  forgotten  to  pull  up  the  shutter. 
These  were  stained  through  the  developer  going  over 
half  only  of  the  picture.  Two  had  slipped  off  the  dipper 
into  the  bath,  which  was  spoilt  through  his  trying  to  fish 
them  out  with  his  fingers,  and  two  had  fallen  from  the 


carrier  into  the  sink.  Nearly  a pint  of  collodion  had 
disappeared,  and  half  the  silver  solution  was  on  the  floor. 
I had  to  tell  him  that  as  I did’nt  want  an  assistant  he’d 
better  find  another  situation.” 


A correspondent  writes  : “ Seeing  your  interesting  series 
of  articles  on  ‘ Law  for  Photographers,’  I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  what  remedy  (if  any)  I have 
against  an  intolerable  nuisance  which  is  only  in  operation 
when  I am  photographing  in  my  garden.  This  nuisance 
comes  from  ‘ over  the  garden  wall  ’ — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  boys  next  door.  These  two  young  gentlemen,  appa- 
rently, see  something  funny  in  a photographic  apparatus, 
and  directly  I have  posed  my  sitter  they  start  larking,  but 
in  such  an  insidious  manner  that  I am  afraid  the  law 
won’t  reach  them.  A favourite  mode  of  torment  is  for 
them  to  pop  their  heads  just  above  the  wall  the  very 
instant  they  see  the  cap  taken  off  the  lens.  This  in  itself 
is  calculate<l  to  upset  the  nerves  of  the  sitter,  but  when 
the  faces  of  the  boys  generally  have  an  inane  grin,  the 
consequences  may  be  imagined. 

“ But  there  is  a worae  form  of  torture  even  than  this. 
A few  evenings  ago  I desired  to  photograph  a young  lady 
in  whom  I take  an  especial  interest ; and  when  I say  that 
I also  am  young  and  a bachelor,  you  can  easily  under- 
stand what  I mean.  Well,  sir,  would  you  believe  it,  just 
as  the  exposure  was  made,  one  of  these  youthful  fiends 
showed  his  diabolical  visage  and  gave  vent  to  an  unearthly 
crow  in  imitation  of  the  domestic  fowl.  Of  course  the 
photograph  was  spoiled,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  lady  not 
only  refused  to  sit  again,  but  was  annoyed,  because  she 
said  I had  exposed  her  to  ridicule.  If  you  or  Mr.  Deben- 
ham  could  help  me  I should  be  very  grateful.”  We  regret 
we  can  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  save  building  a 
higher  wall.  -This  would  be  effectual,  but  expensive. 

Our  spirited  contemporary,  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher, satirises  “ Art  Photography  ” according  to  rule 
and  instruction,  by  the  subjoined  sketch,  which  represents 


a photographer  making  the  “third  pose”  of  an  example  of 
“ second  childhood,”  according  to  directions  given  by  Mr, 
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Rockwood  for  the  production  of  a new  and  “ fetching  ” 
picture. 

Anthony's  Bulletin  dry- plate  factory  has  been 

started  at  Yokohama  and  that  the  Japan  Dry  Plate 
Company  is  now  doing  a good  bus  ness,  the  demand  being 
for  slow  plates  at  present. 


Photographers  have  a great  deal  too  much  to  do  with  the 
District  Surveyor,  and  as  a general  thing  they  find  that 
before  getting  plans  passed  for  a studio  they  must  bribe 
the  surveyor,  but  the  bribe  is  generally  taken  under 
the  shallow  pretence  of  acting  as  an  architect  or 
adviser.  Sometimes,  however,  the  corrupt  surveyor  at- 
tempts to  screen  himself  by  suggesting  that  an  “ assis- 
tant ” or  “ friend  ” should  be  employed  in  this  capacity. 
All  interested  should  at  once  communicate  with  the 
Commission  on  the  Board  of  Works,  now  sitting. 

A justification  for  the  proceedings  recently  taken  by 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  in  respect  to  the  damage  which 
was  likely  to  be  caused  to  their  business  by  an  adjoining 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  is  borne 
out  by  an  action  which  was  heard  last  week  in  the 
Brighton  County  Court.  A child  of  a photographer  was 
seized  with  scarlet  fever,  necessitating  its  removal  to  the 
parochial  hospital.  It  returned  in  a supposed  state  of 
convalescence,  but  though  it  had  recovered  personally,  it 
had  not  passed  the  stage  of  safety  in  regard  to  others. 
Another  child  had  the  fever  in  consequence,  and  the  fact 
becoming  known,  the  photographer’s  business  was  ruined. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Town  Council  proceeded  against  the 
photographer  for  certain  fees.  The  photographer  resisted 
the  demand,  and  preferred  a counter  claim  for  £25  for 
the  loss  of  his  business  through  the  negligence  of  the 
medical  officer  who  had  allowed  the  first  child  to  go 
out  too  soon.  He  proved  his  case  up  to  the  hilt,  show- 
ing not  only  the  cause  of  the  illness  of  the  second  child, 
but  also  the  loss  of  his  business,  besides  having  to  sell  his 
apparatus  at  a sacrifice.  The  Town  Council  consequently 
lost  its  case,  and  had  to  pay  £25  for  the  counter  claim. 
It  is  very  certain  that  in  the  case  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  the  photographer’s  studio  must  be — like 
Cajsar’s  wife — above  suspicion. 


Yet  another  name  is  to  be  added  to  the  royal  amateur 
photographers  of  Europe.  That  the  Czar  of  Russia  and 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  both  gone  in  for  photography 
with  zest  was  stated  in  these  columns  long  ago.  Then 
came  the  news  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  had  deve- 
loped a taste  for  cameras  and  dry  plates ; whilst  later  still 
the  boulevard  journals  of  Paris  gave  currency  to  the 
rumour  that  the  ill-starred  Queen  Nathalie,  of  Servia, 
was  finding  solace  in  her  virtual  widowhood  by  plunging 
into  photography  with  all  the  proverbial  zeal  of  an 
amateur.  It  is  on  record,  too,  that  the  present  Pope 
has  wiitten  Latin  verses  of  the  most  laudatory  kind 
upon  .photography,  though  it  has  never  been  asserted 
that  his  Holiness  had  himself  “ developed  ” anything  but  a 
taste  for  this  fashionable  pursuit. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  think,  however,  of  the  splendid 
field  a Pope  would  have  for  practice  in  the  endless  halls 
and  corridors  of  the  Vatican.  Years  would  elapse,  to 
say  the  least,  b -fore  he  could  sit  down  and  weep  for 
more  subjects  to  focus.  But  this  is  digression,  and  we 
have  not  yet  revealed  the  name  of  the  new  amateur 
photographer  of  the  blood  royal.  His  name,  then,  is 
the  Archduke  Otto,  and  he  is  the  first  cousin  of  Prince 
Rudolph,  and,  as  a consequence,  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austro-Hungary.  Prince  Rudolph  just  now  is  “ doing  ” 
Bosnia,  and  his  archducal  cousin,  who  won  his  photo- 
graphic sj)urs  at  Prague  in  his  student  days,  accom- 
panies the  heir  to  the  dual  throne  as  “ Photographer  in 
Ordinary  ” to  the  expedition.  The  fact  is,  the  Austrian 
Crown  Prince  is  making  notes  as  he  goes  with  a view 
to  publication  later  on,  and  Archduke  Otto’s  negatives — or 
those  of  them,  at  all  events,  which  duly  develop  later  on — 
are  to  form  illustrations  for  the  coming  volumes  of  imperial 
travels. 


Meanwhile,  the  archducal  amateur  is  said  to  be  having 
most  interesting  and  amusing  experiences  with  the 
Bosniacs,  who  now  that  they  have  lost  all  fear  that 
the  camera  mounted  on  its  tripod  was  a new  kind 
of  machine  for  drawing  tbeni  for  the  army,  exhibit  an  em- 
barrassing eagerness  to  be  taken.  Even  the  Begs,  or  great 
Mahometan  landowners  of  the  province,  esteem  it  a com- 
pliment to  be  selected  as  subjects  for  the  Archduke’s 
negatives.  And  in  order  to  please  them  all  round,  there 
has  been  already,  it  is  said,  a great  deal  of  suppositious 
focussing,  and  make-believe  taking  of  likenesses.  Doubt- 
less, there  will  be  a corresponding  amount  of  real  disap- 
pointment when  the  book  of  Bosnian  Travels  comes  out, 
but  that  the  work  will  sell  well  may  be  considered  cer- 
tain. 


Letters  on  Landscape  Pdotograpuy.  By  H.  P.  Robin- 
son. 66  pages  crown  octavo.  Price  Is.  (London,  1 888: 
Piper  and  Carter,  5,  Furnival  Street,  E.C.) 

The  little  book  before  us,  is  in  no  sense  a handbook  of 
photography,  but  consists  of  a series  of  pleasantly  written 
chatty  essays  on  the  esthetic  side  of  the  photographer’s 
work.  The  author  is  a man  who  looks  everywhere 
for  the  beautiful,  and  appreciates  it  wherever  found, 
and  a perusal  of  his  work  may  assist  others  in  finding  it. 

After  all,  much  depends  on  the  habit  of  mind  of  the 
searcher,  and  perhaps  the  deepest  ^pressions  of  beauty 
result  from  a temporary  ease  of  mind  which  enables  us  to  see 
clearly  that  before  us,  while  the  drive  of  present  time  com- 
petition tends  to  chase  all  the  perception  of  the  beautiful 
out  of  mind. 

Perhaps  most  in  London  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  striking  beauties  of  our  city,  especially  when 
morning  or  evening  light  is  striving  through  the  mist ; and 
it  is  interesting  to  quote  what  Robinson  says  on  this 
point : — 

It  was  my  unhappy  fortune,  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  to 
have  to  lie  on  my  back  for  some  weeks,  after  a remarkable  ex- 
ploit in  vivisection  of  which  I was  the  victim,  in  an  upper  room 
at  the  back  of  a large  house  in  one  of  the  London  squares. 
There  was  a large  plate  glass  window  overlooking  a spacious 
court,  in  which  were  some  low  buildings  with  flat  roofs  of  lead, 
the  back  of  some  old  dclapidated  houses,  and  a splendid  collec* 
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tion  of  chimney  pots,  amongst  which  the  chirpy  London  sparrows 
held  carnival.  As  many  a London  photographer  will  remember, 
there  was  scarcely  a day  in  town  during  January  and  February 
of  that  year  that  was  not  foggy,  the  nature  of  the  fog  varying 
from  a delicate  silvery  grey  mist  on  some  days,  through  drizzle, 
sleet.  Scotch-mist,  pea-soup,  to  “ the  blanket  of  the  dark  ” of 
Macbeth,  and  the  absolute  darkness  of  “ collied  night”  on  other 
days.  Thus  thinly  or  thickly  obscured,  the  view  underwent  every 
variety  of  picturesque  change.  The  chimneys  sometimes  be- 
came towers  and  castles  ; the  otherwise  ugly  and  ignoble  backs 
and  loofs  of  houses,  rocks,  and  mountains — the  scenery  of  the 
Rhine  without  the  river  ; and  when  the  lead  roofs  beneath  were 
wet  with  rain,  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  scene  where — 
“ The  castled  crags  of  Drachenfels 
Frown  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhioc.” 

Sometimes  the  rare  gleams  of  the  low  sun  struggled  through  the 
houses  and  illuminated  the  mist,  then  the  backyard  became  a 
scene  of  enchantment,  and  when  a touch  of  delirium  came  on, 
as  it  would  now  and  then,  the  cloud-capp’d  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces  of  Shakespeare  were  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
mystic  view.  There  is  much  p'ctorial  virtue  in  mist ; even  fog 
may  be  beautiful  in  the  right  place. 

I have  seen  that  backyard  since  on  a clear  summer  day,  and 
all  the  beauty  had  vanished  with  the  mystery  of  the  fog  and 
mist.  Perhaps  also  I was  in  better  health. 

Corot,  the  most  poetical  of  the  French  landscape  painters,  is 
said  to  have  seen  a great  deal  to  like  in  a London  fog,  and  I know 
nothing  to  surpass  in  fairy-like  beauty  a still,  misty,  silver-grey 
day  in  the  country,  with  a dash  of  sunshine  on  the  foreground. 


ON  INCREASING  AND  REDUCING  DENSITY  IN  GELA- 
TINE NEGATIVES. 

BY  JOHN  BARTLETT.* 

There  are  so  many  variables  in  the  problem  of  successful  de- 
velopment, that  surely  there  can  be  no  compromise  of  one’s 
reputation  by  a candid  avowal  of  a liability  to  err  at  times  in 
judging  of  the  proper  density  of  a gelatine  negative  before 
tizing. 

The  personal  equation  may  lead  one  to  fall  to  either  side  of 
the  line  of  photographic  perfection.  The  deflection,  it  is  true, 
may  be  only  slight,  but  the  consequent  lack  of  vigour  or  loss  of 
half  tones  on  the  negative,  after  emerging  from  the  hypo  bath, 
naturally  causes  a regret  for  the  failure  to  attain  the  proper  limit 
of  the  development  process.  At  such  times  recourse  is  gladly 
had  to  some  of  the  methods  for  restoration  of  the  lost  virtues. 

As  a prophylactic  some  have  recommended  a kind  of  innocu- 
lation  of  the  negative,  giving  it  the  very  disease  dreaded,  carry- 
ing the  intensification  in  the  development  to  a degree  consider- 
ably beyond  the  known  point  of  proper  strength,  and  then 
resorting  to  a process  of  reduction,  after  fixing  it,  to  obtain  the 
intensity  required.  But  such  a plan  is  wrong  in  principle ; 
intensification  and  reduction  should  be  employed  only  as  remedial 
aigents.  However,  we  have  found  that  the  simUm  similibus 
cumnUir  plan  may  be  advantageously  pursued  with  intensifica- 
tion after  fixing. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  intensification,  perhaps  mercury  followed 
by  ammonia  is  most  generally  employed,  but  by  the  method 
usually  followed  we  are  obliged  to  take  whatever  degree  of 
strength  the  mercury  may  give,  so  that  frequently  the  negative 
is  made  too  dense  to  yield  good  prints. 

The  following  modification  will  enable  the  operator  to  check 
the  degree  of  intensification  when  the  proper  gradations  are  ob- 
tained. The  negative  is  first  immersed  in  a preliminary  reduc- 
ing bath  composed  of 

Per-chlorideof  iron  (cryst.)  120  griiins 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  240  „ 

Water  32  oz. 

the  object  of  which  is  to  thoroughly  clear  up  the  shadows,  and 
to  remove  any  slight  traces  of  fog  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  go  on  increasing,  with  the  intensification,  and  the  last 
state  of  that  negative  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 

The  negative  is  allowed  to  remain  only  a few  mmutes  in  the 
bath,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  a powerful  reducer,  and  would 
totally  obliterate  the  image  if  the  auction  were  long  continued. 
The  solution  of  per-chloride  should  be  rather  weak  ; perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  recommend  50  ounces  of  water  to  the  above 
proportions.  On  removal  from  the  reducing  solution  the  nega- 

* Bead  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Fbolographers  of  New  York. 
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tive  is  well  washed  under  a tap,  then  transferred  to  the  bi-chloride 
of  mercury  solution,  which  may  be  of  any  strength  from  10  per 
cent,  to  saturation.  The  bi-chloride  is  difficult  to  dissolve  ; a 
little  chloride  of  ammonium  is  often  added  to  facilitate  solution. 

After  the  film  is  well  bleached  it  is  again  thoroughly  washed, 
and  placed  in  a bath  of  ammonia  and  water.  1 dr.  of  ammonia 
to  4 or  5 ounces  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough.  Should  the 
negative  now  be  found  to  have  attained  to  too  great  strength, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  reduce  its  obduracy  is  to  re-immerse  it 
in  the  per-chloride  of  iron  and  citric  acid  solution,  and  to  watch 
until  the  gradations  of  light  and  shadows  are  properly  represented. 

The  resultant  negative  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  improved 
in  appearance  and  to  possess  good  printing  qualities,  and  prob- 
ably less  liability  to  change  than  others  mercurialised  by  the 
usual  method  ; the  per-chloride  of  iron  destroying  any  trace  of 
hypo  which  might  be  present  in  the  film  despite  the  best  wash- 
ing of  the  plate. 

In  all  processes  of  intensification  and  reduction,  the  chief  aim 
should  be  to  preserve  the  relation  between  the  lights  and  the 
shadows  in  the  negative. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a method  of  intensification,  though 
vigorous,  operates  unequally  upon  the  film,  giving  the  allopathic 
dose  to  the  high-lights,  and  the  homccopathic  to  the  shadows, 
just  where  strength  is  most  needed.  A negative  so  intensified 
may  be  relieved  of  its  former  flatness,  but  the  hardness  produced 
is  even  more  objectionable. 

To  secure  by  intensification  all  the  fine  but  latent  gradations 
which  the  exposure  has  impressed  upon  the  film — or  in  other 
words,  to  produce  an  equilibrium  of  light  and  shade — the  plan  of 
intensification  which  Mr.  John  Cassebaum  and  myself  proposed 
more  than  a year  ago  will  be  found  most  admirable. 

No  method  known  excels  in  simplicity  the  silver  method,  but 
hitherto  the  great  drawback  to  its  employment  with  gelatine 
negatives  has  heen  not  only  the  liability  to  stain  the  film,  but 
also  the  tendency  to  fog  the  negative. 

Its  action  must  be  controlled  by  a previous  operation  upon  the 
plate,  and  here  comes  in  ihe  favourable  instance  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  solution,  preventing  both  stain  and  fog. 

A thorough  fixing  and  total  elimination  of  the  hypo  from  the 
film  is  absolutely  essential  if  any  success  is  expected  with  silver 
intensification. 

Per-chloride  of  iron  here  comes  to  our  aid,  destroying  any 
last  trace  of  this  persistent  salt. 

The  negative  to  be  intensified  is  placed  in  a bath  composed  of 

Per-chlorideof  iron  ...  ...  4 grs. 

Citric  acid  4 „ 

Water  1 oz. 

In  warm  weather  2 grs.  of  chrome  alum  should  be  added  to 
prevent  frilling,  but  we  would  rather  dispense  with  it  when 
possible.  The  plate  when  in  the  iron  should  be  kept  in  motion 
to  secure  evenness  of  deposit. 

A few  minutes  is  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  negative,  after 
which  ii  is  thoroughly  washed,  and  subjected  to  the  gallic  acid 
and  silver  bath,  which,  having  a substructure  of  chloride  to 
work  on,  'ouilds  up  rapidly  and  evenly,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
the  effect  of  its  action  is  more  visible  in  the  weaker  parts  of  the 
negative,  owing  to  the  deposit  of  the  per-chloride  of  iron  acting 
upon  the  whole  of  the  film. 

Eighty  grs.  of  gallic  acid  are  dissolved  in  one  oz.  of  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  kept  until  all  turbidity  subsides. 

Glycerine  may  be  substituted  for  the  alcohol.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  secure  a good  quality  of  gallic  acid,  as  upon  its  purity 
everything  depends. 

Next  30  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  aie  dissolved  in  1 oz.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  after  a good  sunning  filtered  from  sediment. 

To  prepare  the  intensifier  for  immediate  use  take 

Silver  solution  1 drachm 

Gallic  acid  solution  ...  1 „ 

Water  1 ounce 

Place  the  negative  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  iron  solu- 
tion in  a scrupulously  clean  dish  (glass  is  preferable  to  rubber), 
and  pour  over  it  the  intensifier,  keeping  the  dish  in  gentle 
motion  to  insure  uniformity  of  action  on  the  film. 

The  negative  will  tene  up  gradually.  When  the  desired 
degree  of  intensity  is  secured,  the  plate  is  thoroughly  washed, 
and  finally  dipped  in  weak  hypo  solution,  again  washed,  and  the 
operation  is  complete.  The  intensity  should  not  be  carried  too 
far,  because  on  drying  the  strength  will  be  found  to  be  greater 
than  it  appeared  in  the  wet  film.  However,  the  power  of  Uie 
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reducer  is  at  hand.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  it  in  the 
I>erchloride  of  iron  solution  until  the  proper  degree  is  restored. 
Should  a slight  opalescence  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  film 
on  placing  the  negative  in  the  silver,  it  is  an  inlication  of  insuf- 
ficient washing  from  the  iron  bath.  It  is  not  serious,  however, 
and  may  be  generally  rubbed  off  with  a piece  of  wet  cotton, 
and  will  disappear  entirely  in  the  hypo. 

The  negative  should  not  lie  too  long  in  the  perchloride  solu- 
tion, as  the  action  is  best  when  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
film. 

This  method  of  intensifi  nation  with  silver  is  not  a mere  stain- 
ing of  the  film  with  an  adactinic  colour,  but  a genuine  building 
up  of  the  image,  a superposition  of  a new  image  upon  the  basis 
of  the  old  one. 

It  has  been  in  use  now  for  more  than  a year,  and  in  the  hands 
of  careful  and  cleanly  manipulators  has  given  great  satisfaction. 
As  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  negative  so  intensified,  we 
shall  simply  say  we  have  exposed  samples  to  a strong  northern 
light  for  nearly  twelve  months  without  finding  any  signs  of  de- 
terioration. 

A word  in  conclusion,  about  dense  negatives. 

There  is  a peculiarity  of  gelatine  plates  which  makes  them  a 
favourite  with  me  ; that  is,  the  extraordinary  softness  obtained 
with  slight  over-exposure,  and  the  wealth  of  detail  in  the  deep 
shadows  ; sometimes,  it  is  true — almost  latent — yet  capable  of 
being  brought  forth  by  judicious  treatment. 

True,  the  softness  may  sometimes  degenerate  into  flatness, 
but  I would  be  inclined  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  softness  than 
in  the  direction  of  harshness. 

In  developing  a fully-timed  plate,  we  notice  that  high-lights 
come  up  first,  then  the  middle  tones,  and  lastly,  the  deep  shadows. 
The  high-lights,  therefore,  as  a matter  of  course,  have  a deeper 
deposit  than  the  feebler  illuminated  portions.  Sometimes  the 
contrast  between  the  high-lights  aud  the  deep  shadows  is  too 
great,  and  we  feel  anxious  to  apportion  the  deposit  more  fairly. 
We  have  recourse  to  reducing  agents,  but  here  we  must  exercise 
care. 

A chemical  which  acts  uniformly  upon  the  high-lights  and 
shadows  would  not  much  improve  the  condition  of  things  ; the 
shadows  would  go  altogether  while  the  high-lights  were  re- 
ducing. 

A very  weak  solution  of  per-chloride  of  iron  acts  first  upon 
the  high-lights  without  aflecting  the  finer  details  of  the  shadows. 

The  best  plan  is  to  immerse  the  negative  in  a weak  solu- 
tion : — 

Perchloride  of  iron  30  grains 

Citric  acid  60  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 pint 

for  a minute  or  two,  then  wash  and  pass  rapidly  through  hypo 
solution,  ordinary  strength.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the  plate  re- 
main in  the  hypo  more  than  a few  seconds,  as  the  reduction  is 
very  rapid. 

The  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  so  that 
the  exact  degree  can  be  obtained,  and  the  operation  stopped  at 
once. 

If  a strong  solution  of  iron  is  used,  the  shadows  sufier,  the 
action  taking  place  uniformly  on  the  whole  film  ; but,  if  a weak 
solution  is  employed,  the  high  lights  are  attacked  first.  So  that 
really,  if  judiciously  used,  the  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  made 
to  improve  the  flatness  of  a badly-developed  negative,  if  used 
strong,  giving  it  more  brilliancy  by  making  a greater  contrast 
between  the  lights  and  shadows. 


COMPOSITION. 

BY  G.  S.  SERSHALL.* 

1 KNOW,  and  doubtless  many  of  you  know,  that  the  artist  re- 
pudiates photography.  He  puts  photography  down  as  a science, 
that  the  camera  is  a machine  ; he  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  tell  you 
that  art  work  in  photography  is  more  or  less  accident,  as  a 
machine  cannot  have  brains.  Although  they  condemn  it  with 
the  greatest  condemnation,  yet  they  secretly  use  it  (which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  dishonesty).  Then  as  to  its  being  a 
machine  without  brains,  what  about  the  pencil  or  brush,  may  I 
ask  ; have  they  any  more  brains  than  a camera  ? And  a photo- 
grapher has  just  as  much  right  to  make  the  same  statements 
with  regard  to  the  pencil  or  brush  without  being  considered  an 
idiot.  As  with  an  artist,  so  with  regard  to  the  camera.  But  I am 
glad  to  say  that  artists  of  the  present  day  do  admit  that  brains 
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have  to  be  used  with  the  camera  as  much,  if  not  more,  than.with 
the  pencil  or  brush. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  what  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
this,  and  I think  you  will  find  that  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is 
simply  this,  that  when  the  glass  pictures  became  known,  and  the 
illiterate  found  they  could  obtain  a camera  and  a lens  for  a few 
pounds,  and  the  modus  operands  was  simple,  and  combining  with 
that  an  enormous  profit  could  be  obt  lined,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  teeming  thousands  of  poor  artisans  who  up  to  that  period 
had  been  debarred  the  luxury  of  having  the  slightest  memento 
of  any  dear  friend  or  relative,  rushed  with  their  shillings  to  the 
impostors  of  those  days,  who  palmed  upon  them  the  vilest  of 
rubbish  ; but  I am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  a matter  of  the  past, 
and,  what  is  more,  will  never  be  revived  again,  because  education 
has  become  compulsory,  and  art  is  to  be  introduced,  and  with 
its  refining  influence  vulgarity  will  stand  no  chance  ; and  the 
poorest  artisan  will  never  be  satisfied  to  spend  his  money  in  such 
rubbish. 

Now,  under  such  circumstances,  how  was  it  possible  for  photo- 
graphy to  be  accepted  as  art,  much  less  as  high  art  ; and  was  it 
surprising  that  artists  condemned  it  in  toto  1 Now  having  passed 
through  all  this,  how  does  photography  stand  at  the  present  day  ? 
Pre-eminently  first  of  all  arts.  As  a decorative  art,  as  a pictorial 
art,  both  as  regards  portraiture  and  landscape,  and  for 
book  illustrating,  nothing  can  touch  it.  Again,  photographs, 
especially  if  they  be  instantaneous,  may  be  directly  copied, 
and  I know  for  a fact  are  copied  by  professional  artists,  and  sent 
into  the  maiket  as  their  own  original  studies  from  nature.  Good 
photographs  are  always  insti  uctive,  the  drawing  is  so  beautifully 
correct  in  detail.  After  turning  over  many,  if  they  be  well 
selected,  it  feels  almost  impossible  to  look  at  sketches,  except  by 
the  very  first  masters.  It  is  said  that  a photograph  cannot  lie  ; 
this  is  certainly  not  a fact.  A representation  of  nature,  to  be 
good,  must  be  true  in  relative  values  of  light  and  shade,  as  well 
as  true  in  drawing.  Now  in  the  former,  particular  photographs 
are  very  wrong  indeed.  The  clearer  the  air  and  brighter  the 
colours,  the  farther  from  nature  they  are.  For  example,  a bright 
orange  dress  against  an  intense  blue  door  will  look  like  a dark 
dress  against  a pale  door.  But  with  all  these  faults  a great  ser- 
vice has  been  done  to  art  by  photography.  The  public  are  more 
critical  in  the  matter  of  character  and  drawing,  and  are  better 
able  to  weed  out  the  bad  pictures  from  the  good. 

At  one  time  artists  used  to  take  liberties  with  nature  in  a way 
that  would  not  be  permitted  for  a moment  now.  The  great 
arch  liberty-taker  was  Turner.  He  would  put  the  sun,  moon, 
aud  stars  into  one  sky,  if  it  helped  his  composition,  and  the 
reason  of  his  success  was  his  great  knowledge  of  composition.  Now 
if  two  artists  choose  the  same  subject,  as  frequently  happens  at 
well-known  places  abroad,  and  both  are  conscientious  workers,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  unlikely  that  they  will  produce  pictures  at  all 
like  one  another ; though  both  may  be  equally  like  nature, 
generally  one  will  be  much  better  in  composition  than  the  other, 
simply  because  the  artist  who  did  it  knew  most  about  composi- 
tion, and  therefore  chose  his  position  beat.  This  is  even  more 
the  case  with  photography  than  sketching.  We  frequently  see 
photographs  of  places  that  form  the  most  charming  pictures, 
but  more  frequently  we  find  them  not  forming  any  picture  at  all, 
though  we  know  their  subjects  to  be  beautiful.  A knowledge 
of  composition  is  very  important,  and  even  a few  rules  are  very 
useful,  although  I do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  a lot  of 
bygoneand  far-fetched  notions,  as  for  instance,  points  in  a picture. 
There  is  an  old  antiquated  theory  of  dividing  the  picture  into  a 
number  of  points,  aud  one  I believe  is  forty.  Imagine  dividing 
a picture  into  that  number  of  points,  and  then  having  to  go  over 
all  those  points,  and  to  say,  this  is  a weik  point,  this  is  a better 
point,  but  this  one  is  the  best,  and  so  on,  &c. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  points,  all  I have  to  say  about  them  is 
this,  and  I think  all  connected  with  art  (and  of  course  I bring 
photography  under  that  heading)  know  that  the  centre  of  a picture 
is  its  weakest  point  ; beyond  this,  I think,  instead  of  helping, 
these  far-fetched  theories  only  tend  to  confuse,  and  often  cause 
beginners  to  refrain  from,  and  even  object  to,  having  anything 
to  do  with  it,  on  account,  as  they  think,  of  the  matter  being  too 
complicated  ; and,  consequently,  say  to  themselves,  I shan’t 
trouble  about  it,  but  when  I see  anything  that  pleases  me  shall 
take  it.  Now  if  there  are  any  present  who  entertain  this  idea, 
allow  me  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  such,  for  although  there  is  a 
little  difficulty,  it  is  not  a formidable  one,  and  I will  now  try  to 
explain  the  two  principal  ones,  and  if  I can,  for  your  better 
understanding,  will  illustrate  the  two  principles.  The  most 
pleasing  compositions  are  those  where  the  masses  do  not 
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balance  each  other,  but  the  smallest  mass  should  have  the 
greatest  interest.  Two  of  the  simplest  forms  of  composition 
may  be  seen  in  an  egg  laid  sideways,  and  illuminated  by  one 
point  of  light.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  get  the  strongest 
light  to  fall  on  the  front  and  a little  to  one  of  the  sides.  This 
will  be  the  strongest  light,  and  from  there  everything  will  gra- 
duate into  shade.  The  under-surface  will  be  much  the  darkest, 
although  the  extreme  edge  will  begin  to  fade  off  again  into  half 


Dark  Encihcliso  Light.  Light  Encirci.ing  Lark. 


light.  Now  remove  the  light  and  place  it  at  the  back  of  the 
egg.  You  will  find  the  edges  to  be  the  lightest,  and  the  darkest 
point  will  be  more  or  less  central.  This  is  self-evident,  then, 
that  in  the  first  illustration  we  have  the  sun  in  front  of  the  pic- 
ture or  behind  the  spectator,  and  the  picture  produced  will  be  in 
full  daylight ; the  second  is  when  the  sun  is  behind  the  picture 
and  in  front  of  spectator,  and  represents  twilight. 

Again,  when  the  composition  of  the  ground  is  unavoidably  one- 
sided— as  in  almost  any  view  of  Gibraltar,  for  example — interest 
must  be  given  so  as  to  balance  the  ponderous  mass  of  rock  by 
means  of  clouds  or  figures,  or  both.  The  great  use  of  foreground 
figures  is  to  add  an  interest  to  the  picture  in  the  right  place.  A 
picture  or  sketch  may  be  composed  by  lines  as  well  as  mass,  such 
as  Calais  Pier  and  many  others  by  Turner.  The  lines  should 
always  be  in  curves  that  have  a tendency  to  run  to  two  balancing 
points.  The  curves  should,  if  possible,  never  be  a part  of  a circle, 
but  be  some  irregular  yet  true  curves  tending  towards  part  of 
ellipse.  To  form  a good  composition,  not  only  the  masses,  com- 
bined with  interest,  must  balance,  but  the  light  should  be  as 
much  concentrated  as  possible  upon  one  point,  and  the  shadow 
on  another ; therefore  my  reason  for  selecting  the  egg  as  an 
example  to  illustrate  this  principle.  Of  course  we  must  not  bind 
ourselves  rigidly  to  anything,  for  all  rules  must  be  a little 
elastic.  Of  course  when  the  greatest  dark  and  highest  light 
come  in  juxtaposition,  the  strongest  effect  is  produced  in  a 
picture,  yet  this  should  be  got  naturally,  not  artificially. 

Some  of  the  easiest  things  for  grouping  are  boats  and 
ships  on  the  sea.  The  different  colours  of  the  sails  and 
bulls  permit  the  lights  and  darks  to  be  grouped,  even  when 
everything  is  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  The  play  of  light  on 
the  water,  the  forms  of  the  waves  if  the  sea  i s rough,  and  the 
reflections  when  it  is  smooth,  all  lend  themselves  easily  to  group- 
ing of  the  most  complicated  and  delicate  kind.  In  all  composi- 
tions there  should  be  one  chief  point  of  interest.  If  it  is  large, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  subsidiary  points  of  interest, 
graduating  from  the  principal  one  down  to  those  that  are  of 
very  small  value.  In  former  times  nature  never  seemed  enough 
for  the  artist.  He  always  tried  to  add  to  it,  to  make  it  richer 
than  he  found  it.  Now  we  know  a picture  may  have  all  the 
requirements  of  a good  composition,  and  yet  may  be  perfectly 
natural.  The  great  spread  of  instantaneous  photography  has 
made  this  abundantly  plain.  If  we  look  over  a number  of  in- 
staneous  photographs,  we  may  pick  out  many  that  in  composition 
and  effect  are  beautiful  pictures,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
contrivance  in  these,  as  there  is  when  the  incidents  are  arranged 
for  the  slower  processes  of  photography.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  the  less  the  figures  are  aware  that  they  are  being  taken — in 
other  words,  the  more  natural  the  composition  is — the  more 
beautiful  it  often  becomes.  Not  but  what  there  are  many  more 
examples  of  bad  than  good  composition,  but  where  it  is  good  it 
has  a charm  about  it  that  is  only  possessed  by  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  refer  for  a short  time  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a subject.  It  is  strange  what  a long  time  it  takes  before 
the  beginner  can  learn  to  choose  a subject  that  composes  well. 
Details  attract  him  too  much,  the  surroundings,  general  form, 
and  curvature  of  lines  are  overlroked,  and  then  he  is  surprised 
when  he  develops  his  plate  to  s e how  poor  and  uninteresting  a 
picture  he  has  got.  He  should  always  regard  general  grouping 
first,  and  special  interest  of  detail  later,  .^n  admirable  way  of 


doing  this  is  to  half  close  the  eyes,  which  causes  the  general 
grouping  of  lines,  and  light,  shade,  and  colour,  to  become  more 
easily  visible,  on  account  of  the  attention  not  being  drawn  off  by 
the  detail.  Sometimes  you  m.ay  have  a subject  that,  to  all 
appearance,  would  make  an  excellent  picture  ; yet,  on  careful 
consideration,  you  find  that  it  does  not  altogether  please  you. 
Supposing  it  to  be  a fine  bit  of  heather  in  full  bloom,  with  perhaps 
some  cottages  and  fir  trees  at  a little  distance,  rather  on  one  side, 
and  distant  hills  beyond,  the  cause  may  be  that  all  the  interest  is 
one-sided.  Now  this  selection  may  be  very  good.  What  is  it, 
then,  that  is  wanting  ? Why,  the  carrying  of  the  interest 
through  the  picture.  Well,  you  say,  how  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
By  the  introduction  of  figures.  For  instance,  a man  with  a 
donkey  and  cart,  or  any  rustic  figures  suitable  to  the  scene. 
You  may  say.  Suppose  we  cannot  get  the  donkey  and  cart  or  the 
rustic  figures  ? Well,  then,  my  advice  is,  don’t  take  the  picture  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  don't  waste  a plate,  for  if  you  do,  depend 
upon  it;  you  will  never  care  for  the  picture.  The  French  con- 
sider a landscape  is  no  picture  unless  there  are  three  planes  or 
parts  : the  first  plane,  or  foreground  ; the  second  plane,  or 
middle  distance  ; the  third  plane,  or  extreme  distance.  If  the 
third  plane  be  missing,  a close  and  shut-in  feeling  is  produced. 
A little  peep  of  distance  should  be  got  in  somehow.  If  the 
second  plane  is  not  seen,  the  effect  is  theatrical.  If  the  first 
plane  or  foreground  is  omitted,  all  strength  goes  out  of  the 
picture. 

Lastly,  if  both  the  second  and  the  third  planes  are  wanting, 
you  have  neither  landscape  or  picture,  it  is  only  a study.  The 
advice  of  a celebrated  picture-dealer  to  a young  landscape  artist 
was,  “ Never  paint  a picture  with  a shut-in  composition.  People 
inside  rooms  like  to  have  pictures  which,  when  they  look  at,  they 
can  imagine  themselves  seeing  out  of  to  something  bright  and 
fresh  beyond.”  To  choose  a subject  well,  you  should  perpetually 
think  of  how  it  will  compose  either  with  or  without  the  acces- 
sories of  figures  or  strong  effect.  The  most  interesting  photo- 
graphs are  those  which  depend  upon  effect  or  figures  for  their 
strength.  Figures  play  so  important  a part  in  composition  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  myself  or  to  be  of 
any  advantage  to  you  without  devoting  another  paper  to  the 
subject. 


CAMERA  CLUB.* 

Discussion  on  the  Subject  of  Regulations  for  Photo- 
graphic Exhibitions. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — Three  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — None  necessary. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — For  both. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — 
First,  second,  third,  and  extra. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — For  one  year 
from  first  time  of  exhibit. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor.— 
Ten  feet  only. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — All. 

General  remarks. — No  charge  for  wall  space. 

Sutton  Society. 

Length  of  notice. — As  long  as  possible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Should  be  announced  pre- 
viously. 

Judges  for  artistic  or  technical  knowledge. — The  art  section 
artists  to  preponderate. 

Class : in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject 
and  sub-division  in  sizes. 

Awards  or  no  awards;  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — 
First,  second,  and  third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture. — Committee 
divided. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — 
Must  depend  on  circumstances. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — All,  except  preparing 
plates,  paper,  mounting,  and  framing. 

General  remarks. — Charges  per  square  foot ; pictures  to  be  hun 
in  each  class  together. 

Wallasey  Photographic  Association. 

Length  of  notice. — Six  months. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Desirable,  to  give  confidence 
to  exhibitors. 

* Continued  from  page  278. 
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Judges  for  technicil  or  artistic  knowledge. — In  art  section  pre- 
ponderance of  artists. 

Class  : in  subject,  or  sizes,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject 
and  sub-divisions  into  sizes. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— Awards  in  all  cases,  say  first,  second,  and  third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  picture.— Only  where 
special  class  provided. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space  for  each  exhibitor. — 
No  limit. 

How  much  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor.  — .Vll  mounting  and 
framing  excepted. 

General  remarks. —Charges,  2s.  fid.  per  square  foot ; total  charge 
not  to  exceed  5s. 

Mr.  E.  IF.  Alahone. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Certainly  not. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Certainly.  Photographers  in  artistic 
section. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  aud  artistic. — Divisions  in 
both  sections.  Pictures  of  same  size  should  compete  to- 
gether. 

Awards  or  no  awards  : system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— Awards  bring  out  better  work,  exhibitor  being  put  on  his 
mettle.  If  no  awards,  then  poorer  work  sent  in.  Prizes, 
first,  second,  and  third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  compe- 
tition.— Prohibited  after  gaining  two  prize  medals,  excepting 
in  a class  specially  for  medalled  pictures. 

How  much  of  the  work  exhibited  to  be  done  by  e.xhibitor. — 
Whole  of  the  work. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Should  be  announced 
beforehand,  to  give  confidence  to  exhibitors  or  otherwise. 

Appointment  of  judges. — In  art  section,  say  five — three  artists, 
two  photographers.  In  scientific  section,  tried  scientific  men, 
say  three — two  for  knowledge  of  photographic  science. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Division  into 
art  and  science  sections  feasible.  Size  no  object ; the  artistic 
effect  to  be  sought  for. 

Awards  or  no  awards  : system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— Awards  not  objectionable,  and  are  an  incentive  to  good 
work.  Should  be  of  equal  value,  and  not  too  numerous. 
Should  be  diplomas  rather  than  baits. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  composi- 
tion.— 1.  Not  advisable  to  encourage  the  sending  for  competi. 
tion  of  a prize  picture  to  many  exhibitions  after  its  merits 
have  been  fully  recognised.  2.  Probably  to  many  exhibitions 
held  in  the  same  year  giving  medals. 


Jahnt  Intelligence. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

9283.  Thomas  William  Hauvey,  52,  Chancery  Line,  London, 
for  “ Improvements  in  portable  photographic  developing 
boxes.’’ — [Complete  Specification.]— June  26th,  18S3. 
Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non- 
payment of  Duty. 

4989  of  1884.  Sturrock,  J. — Changing  sensitized  plates. 

5134  of  1884.  De  Roux,  L. — Engraving  by  photography. 

Specifications  Published. 

12,168.  Gustave  Bay,  of  22  Rue  de  la  Chaussde  d'Antin,  Paris, 
France,  Chemist,  for  “ A new  or  improved  process  for  obtain- 
ing positive  black  line  copies  from  positive  tracings  or  negatives 
by  the  action  of  light.” — Dated  8th  September,  1887. 

I prepare  a paper  with  a solution  of  gum  arabic,  tartaric  acid, 
and  perchloride  of  iron ; I leave  it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  I expose 
it  in  a photographic  frame  under  an  Indian  ink  tracing  or  any 
other  suitable  negative  ; on  taking  it  out  of  the  frame  I develop 
the  copy  upon  a bath  of  water  saturated  withprussiateof  potash, 
after  which  I place  it  upon  a bith  consisting  of  a decoction  or 
infusion  of  colouring  matter.  When  the  lines  of  the  copy  are 
quite  black,  I wash  the  copy  under  a water-tip,  afeer  which  1 
dip  the  sheet  in  a bath  consisting  of  a salt  of  soda,  ammonia, 
potash,  &c.  The  degree  of  saturation  is  a matter  of  little  import- 
ance, provided  the  salt  is  neutral  and  has  on  acid  action  with  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  acid  clears  the  ground,  whilst  the  alkaline 
matter  destroys  the  blue  produced  by  the  salt  of  iron  and  the 


prussiate,  and  fixes  the  copy  by  means  of  the  precipitate  with 
the  colouring  mattter,  either  in  violet,  brown,  or  black,  according 
to  the  salt  used,  and  the  duration  of  the  bath.  I finally  wash 
uuder  a tap,  with  brush  and  plenty  of  water.  The  baths  may 
be  used  until  ineffective. 

1 can  also  obtain  copies  by  a single  bath  of  about  half  of 
prussiate  and  half  colouring  matter,  the  development  of  the  copy 
being  my  guide  in  the  matter. 

On  taking  the  sheet  out  of  the  frame,  I place  it  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  up  m this  bath,  after  which  I wash  it  with  a brush. 
The  copy  will  then  appear  black  upon  a yellowish  ground,  which 
I can  subsequently  clean  aud  bleach  by  means  of  a bath  of 
alk<aline  salt. 

Hiving  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, 1 declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

The  production  of  a direct  positive  black  line  copy  on  a white 
ground  of  previously  sensitized  paper,  such  copy  being  obtained 
by  means  of  an  Indian  ink  tracing  by  the  action  of  light,  by, 
1st,  the  combination  of  the  yellow,  red,  and  brown  vegetable 
colouring  matters,  with  the  precipitate  formed  by  persalts  (salts 
at  the  maximum  of  strength)  of  iron  and  prussiates  of  potash  ; 
and,  2nd,  the  cleaning  and  bleaching  of  the  ground  of  the  copy 
by  a solution  of  neutral  salts  having  an  acid  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  alkaline  reaction,  substantially  as  de.scribed, 

THE  FACE,  IN  DEFAULT  OF  THE  FINGERS,  FOR 
EFFECTIVE  IDENTIFICATION. 

Sir, — It  might  be  at  once  conceded  that  the  factors  of 
identification  exist  more  abundantly  upon  the  hand  than 
upon  the  face.  But,  having  admitted  thus  much,  of  what 
practical  value  is  the  concession  ? Portraits  of  the  hand  ! 
In  reluctant  response  to  the  irresistible  mandate  of  the 
governor  of  Her  Majesty’s  jails,  they  may,  of  course, 
continue  to  put  in  an  occasional  appearance,  but  an  in- 
depeudant  existence  they  will  maintain — never.  Certainly, 
in  no  case  can  they  be  so  sufficiently  to  the  front  as  to  fill 
the  vacant  niche  in  medical  jurisprudence — identification 
by  photography. 

Facial  admeasurement,  therefore,  must  take  the  inevit- 
able lead.  “ yl  %tt  Cxsar,  aut  nullus."  Hence  it  becomes 
the  mj  e to  be  desired  that  definite  views  should  prevail, 
and  that  the  reliability  of  the  modus  operandi  should  be 
unimpeachably  e.stablished. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Photographic  News 
that  its  columns  have  always  been  accessible  to  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  this  topic,  even  when  linked  with 
certain  personal  associations  discredited  in  the  Law  Courts, 
and  which  the  beau  monde  has  voted  to  be  more  tiresome 
than  the  “ Irish  question.”  Much  remains,  however,  to 
be  achieved  before  authoritative  statements  and  accepted 
facts  can  be  recorded  in  the  text-books  of  the  medical 
jurists.  The  proximate  date  of  facial  maturity  ; the  reliable 
permanency  of  the  frontal  fabric  ; the  routine  of  external 
mutations;  the  ethnological  factors  of  diversity ; the  minor 
varients  of  this  or  that  feature ; the  indubitable  efficiency 
of  the  unit  of  the  admeasurement.  These  matters  have 
severally  to  be  discussed,  and  subjeteted  to  investigation 
and  expeiiment. 

I confess  my  personal  inability  to  deal  at  large  with  the 
topics  indicated.  I desire  merely  to  suggest  them  as  being 
worthy  of  serious  attention  from  those  within  whose  scope 
they  may  more  immediately  lie.  I shall  offer  but  a few 
passing  comments  upon  the  items  denoted. 

The  desirability  of  acquiring  authentic  data  in  respect 
of  growth  aud  mutation,  even  at  the  earliest  periods  of 
life,  is  accentuated  by  the  numerous  “ modern  instances  ” 
of  kidnapping.  The  “ Little  Charlie ’’ of  American  noto- 
riety could  never  again  establish  his  identity,  were  he  never 
so  true. 

Ic  is  generally  held  that  men  have  attained  their  natural 
stature  about  the  age  of  twenty-four.  It  may,  in  addi- 
tion, bs  desirable  to  ascertain  to  what  appreciable  extent 
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difference  of  facial  dimensions  ensues  between  the  ages  of, 
say,  fourteen  and  twenty-four.  In  the  celebrated  Tich- 
borne  case  the  differences  to  be  determined  lay  between 
portraits  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  those  taken 
at  the  age  of  forty  and  onward.  Daring  subsequent  life 
— excepting  from  the  loss  of  teeth,  which  would  deduct 
proportionately  from  the  depth  of  tbs  chin— no  appreci- 
able. change  in  the  osseous  fabric  can  be  theoretically 
assumed. 

Externally,  appearances  may  differ  much  ; but  in  that 
case  the  issues  raised  are  mostly  those  of  beard  or  no 
beaid,  fat  cheeks  or  lean  cheeks,  blotches,  wrinkles,  and 
crow’s  feet ; or  no  blotches,  wrinkles,  and  crow’s  feet. 
Now,  without  doubt,  fatness  in  lieu  of  leanness  pro- 
duces a very  perceptible  difference  to  the  eye,  and  with 
superficial  observers  might  invalidate  the  admeasurement. 
But  such  must  be  reminded  that  superior  plumpness  con- 
stitutes simply  a straight-out  proj  action,  that  adds  not  a 
fraction  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  picture.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  measure  1,  the  same  identical  pro- 
portions and  distances  subsist  between  the  eyes,  the  lips, 
and  the  chin.  In  a photograph— whether  the  object  be  as 
rotund  as  a globe  or  as  flat  as  a dinner  plate — no  possible 
diflFerence  can  ensue  if  the  diameters  are  in  agreement. 

Here,  perhaps,  I may  suitably  pause,  leaving  to  a future 
opportunity  some  of  the  additional  and  more  vital  of  the 
issues  involved.  The  portrait  here  appended  will  answer 


fairly  well  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  tlie 
admeasurement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  through  the  exact  centre  of  the 
pupils  a line  is  drawn,  from  side  to  side  (marked  0 in  the 
ix)rtrail)  ; and  thus  is  secured  the  first  necessity,  a valid 
horizontal,  and  a basis  for  all  further  operations.  Bringing 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  pupils  to  our  aid, 
we  next  strike  intersecting  arcs  above  and  below  the  hori- 


zontal ; upon  these  arcs  being  connected  by  a line  passing 
through  the  points  of  their  intersection,  we  arrive  at  the 
indispensable  requisite,  the  true  perpendicular  and  natural 
poise  of  the  head,  as  it  variously  exists  in  each  portrait. 

That  feature  of  the  operation  having  been  carefully 
effected,  we  proceed  with  equal  care  to  mark  off  the  lines 
representing  the  diameter  of  the  iris,  upward  and  down- 
ward— starting  always  from  the  centre  of  the  pupils. 

Clifton,  Bristol.  W.  Mathews. 


^roccccbings  of  Socbfws. 

London  and  Pro\hncial  Photographic  Assocution. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  the  28th 
alt.,  F.  A Bridge  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  (J.  J.  Briginshaw)  read  the  annual  report. 

“ It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  at  the  outset  the  members 
are  assured  of  the  continued  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
Association.  [The  Balance  Sheet  was  submitted,  showing  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  past  year.]  At  the  early 
part  of  the  year  just  passed  a subcommittee  was  appointed 
by  the  members  to  revise  the  rules  '>f  the  Association,  and  to 
report  upon  the  same  at  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  members. 
The  report  of  this  sub-committee  stated  that,  after  much 
deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  an  alteration  of 
Rule  8,  which  set  forth  that  there  should  be  no  permanent  com- 
mittee, the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  having  been 
since  its  formation  under  the  direction  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
members  acting  as  a committee.  It  was  thought  by  the  sub- 
committee that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  committee  which  should  be  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  Some  opposition  to  this 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Association  was  incurred,  and 
the  annual  meeting  was  adjourned  for  one  month.  The  subject 
was  then  again  discussed,  and  ultimately,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  proposed  change  should  be  in  force  for  the  one  year 
only,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  new  rules  adopted.  Many 
excellent  and  important  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year.  The  keen  interest  taken  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  optical  lantern  is  still  maintained,  and 
the  evenings  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  transparencies  have 
been  well  attended.  The  displays  on  these  occasions  have  been 
both  recreative  and  instructive.  The  exhibition  of  haiid-painted 
slides  was  especially  interesting  as  affording  a comparison  of  the 
best  hand-work  of  the  past  with  the  slides  of  the  present  day. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a series  of  slides  from  negatives 
taken  by  C.  M.  Woodford,  Esq.,  of  Gravesend,  during  an 
exploration  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  shown  by  kind 
permission  of  this  gentleman  by  Mr.  Freshwater.  It  is  with 
regret  that  the  loss  by  death  of  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  has  to  be  recorded.  Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth,  although  only  associated  with  the  Association  but  a 
short  time,  proved  a valuable  and  energetic  member.  Distin- 
guished for  abilities  which  secured  him  honour  in  his  profession, 
he  was  ever  l.abuuring  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  art  among 
photographers,  at  the  same  time  his  kind  and  genial  disposition 
won  esteem  from  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  much  regret  that  in  consequence  of  ill-health, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  the  founder  of  the  Association,  has  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  active  participation  in  the  work.  Ap- 
preciative thanks  are  due  to  the  proprietors  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  the  Photoyraphic  News,  Anthony's 
Bulletin,  and  the  Photographic  Times,  for  the  regular  supply  of 
these  publications  for  the  use  of  the  members.  [A  list  of  papers 
read,  which  have  duly  appeared  in  our  columns,  followed.] 
The  zeal  with  which  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  photography 
is  followed  up  rensains  unabated.  Rapid,  however,  as  has  been 
its  rise  in  the  past,  there  is  still  much  material  for  experiment, 
absorbing  the  energies  and  leading  to  practical  enquiry.  The 
functions  of  a society  are  thus  brought  prominently  into  use, 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  discussion  and  demonstration  are 
readily  recognised.  So  the  active  and  earnest  work  which  have 
throughout  b<en  the  characteristics  of  this  Society  may  be 
attributable  to  the  large  accession  of  members  during  the  past 
year,  the  number  of  members  now  on  its  roll  being  the  highest 
since  the  formation  of  the  Association,  a fact  that  may  well  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  future  ; but  this  confidence  can  only  be 
(uaiutained  by  continued  and  earnest  individual  work.  Let 
every  member  then  vie  with  each  other  in  maintaining  its 
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prestige,  that  as  each  year  rolls  on  its  vitality  and  vigour  may 
remain  unimpaired,  and  the  steady  progress  of  the  past  fully 
maintained  in  the  future.” 

On  the  motion  of  A.  Cowan,  seconded  by  S.  G.  Wollaston, 
the  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  th3  ensuing  year  ; — 

Truttees — J.  Traill  Taylor,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

Curator — A.  Haddon. 

Trtasurer — W.  Preatwich.  Hon.  Sec. — J.  J.  Briginshaw 

The  vote  having  been  taken  as  to  the  election  of  a committee 
and  carried,  the  following  members  w_*re  then  appointed  »o 
constitute  the  committee  H D.  Atkinsm,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  K. 
Clifton,  F.  A.  Bridge,  P.  Everitt,  L.  Medland,  H.  Trinks,  J.  J. 
Collins. 

A discussion  followed  as  to  the  advisability  of  revi  ing  several 
of  the  rules  of  which  due  notice  had  been  given. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  tl  e officers  for  th-.ir  services 
during  the  past  year. 

A.  Smith  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge  Street,  on 
June  28th,  1888,  W.  J.  Harrison  in  the  chair. 

The  Question-Box  contained  : “ Does  the  addition  of  citric 
acid  to  the  pyro  and  ammonia  developer  act  as  a restrainer 
and  enable  you  to  get  a negative  of  full  printing  intensity  ?” 

W.  J.  Harrison  : Yes.  It  forms  citrate  of  ammonia. 

A.  PoMPHREY : All  restrainers  do  not  give  vigour  and  density ; 
it  is  the  pyro  that  gives  density. 

Several  exhibits  of  photographs  were  shown,  including  prints 
on  Scholzig  paper,  which  had  been  kept  for  two  years  before 
printing  (without  spoiling).  A number  of  views  of  Italy  (12  by 
10)  taken  by  A.  Pumphrey  on  his  films  ; pictures  of  carriages, 
Buenos  Ayres  Hailway,  by  W.  Taylor ; and  shutters  and  new 
dark  slides,  by  S.  Delicate. 

G.  S.  Sershall  then  delivered  his  paper  on  “ Composition  ” 
(see  page  427),  illustrating  his  remarks  by  charcoal  drawings  on 
the  boards. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  A.  Pumphrey  said,  the 
paper  just  read  was  one  of  the  best  the  Society  had  heard  on 
this  subject,  and  remarked  that  photography’s  best  point  was 
detail. 

The  Chairman  thought  all  amateurs  should  see  “ Sutcliffe’s 
Studies.” 

Mr.  Sershall  : Get  the  foreground  sharp,  and  do  not  curtail 
the  breadth  of  the  picture. 

B.  Karlkkse  : Since  Mr.  Foster’s  paper  on  a similar  subject, 
he  had  studied  composition  in  his  photoglyphs.  Last  week  he 
walked  about  f >r  a day,  and  only  exposed  three  plates.  He 
suggested  that  the  Council  be  asked  to  make  a competition  for 
“ Composition  ” on  a distant  subject  in  a district  to  be  named, 
and  that  an  artist  be  invited  to  act  as  judge  of  same. 

The  lecturer  promised  to  give  a paper  at  a future  date  on 
“ Figure  Composition.” 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  H.  Horton  pro- 
mised a paper  on  ” Daguerreotype  ” for  next  session,  and  asked 
for  additional  papers  from  members. 

E.  C.  Middleton  (who  had  recently  visited  the  principal 
“ photo-mechanical  ” establishments  on  the  Continent)  made  a 
few  remarks  re  his  experiences,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon 
a stay  of  a few  days  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Photography  at 
Vienna,  strongly  commenting  upon  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salzburg  as  an  unrivalled  district  for  a prolonged  stay  with  the 
camera.  He  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Angerer  and  Goeschl, 
Messrs.  Winter,  and  Edmund  Sierger,  of  Vienna,  had  kindly 
promised  to  send  examfdes  of  the  various  branches  of  photo- 
graphy (which  these  firms  practise  so  ably)  for  exhibition  at  the 
forthcoming  Convention,  while  Dr.  Liesegang  and  Dr.  Eder 
both  promised  papers  foe  that  meeting. 

The  Chair.man  announced  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held 
on  July  19  instead  of  July  26,  in  consequence  of  the  Convention 
falling  on  the  latter  date. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt.  Street.  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

Alexander  Carson,  J.  Miller  Munn,  and  George  M.  Noakes 
were  elected  members. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  called  attention  to  communications  from 
the  Oldham  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  and  from  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary «f  the  Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  announcing 


forthcoming  exhibitions,  and  inviting  contributions  ; also  to  the 
report  of  the  Kojal  Meteorological  Society  on  photographs  of 
lightning  flashes,  inviting  attention  of  members  to  the  autotype 
prints  of  flashes,  and  requesting  their  co-operation  in  further 
experiments. 

S.  Delicate’s  dark  slide  and  shutter  were  then  exhibited, 
which  excited  some  interest;  the  shutter,  iu  particular,  being 
very  ingenious. 

Paul  Lange  advised  the  use  of  a toning  solution  formula 
which  he  had  had  printed  for  circulation  among  the  members. 
It  consists  of  a stock  solution  containing 


Sodium  acetate  ..  ...  ...  ...  180  grains 

Sodium  bicarbonate  ...  90  „ 

Borax  ...  ...  ...  330  „ 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 pints 

The  toning  bath  is  composed  of  5 ounces  of  stock  solution  ; 
gold  chloride,  1 grain  ; mixed  two  hours  before  using.  He 
described  this  bath  as  avoiding  most  toning  difficulties,  and 
giving  very  fine  tones,  more  particularly  by  mixing  old  batli  and 
stock  solution  in  equal  parts. 

B.  J.  Sayce  recommended  the  borax  toning  bath,  and  showed 
prints  toned  with  it  which  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  discussion  on  the  hydroquinone  developer  was  resumed. 
B.  Boothroyd  had  made  some  successful  trials,  and  exhibited 
negatives  resulting  with  Johnson’s  hydroquinone,  using  the 
formula  given  in  “ Wall’s  Dictionary,”  viz. — 

No.  1. — Hydroquinone  ...  ...  ...  60  grains 

Metabisulphite  of  potash 240  „ 

Distilled  water  (to  make)  ...  ...  8 ounces 

No.  2. — Carbonate  of  soda...  ...  ...  240  grains 

Carbonate  of  potash  240  „ 

Distilled  water  (to  make) 8 ounces 

Taking  Solution  1,  one  ounce;  Solution  2,  two  ounces.  He 
used  Thomas’s  plates,  and  got  very  good  negatives  in  ten 


minutes. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
crystal  carbonate  of  soda  and  ordinary  crystallised  carbonate 
or  washing  soda  ; the  former  was  a trade  term  for  a carbonate 
containing  only  one  equivalent  of  water,  whereas  ordinary 
crystals  contain  ten  equivalents  : 124  parts  of  the  former  have 
the  same  strength  as  286  of  the  latter.  He  thought  mistakes 
might  easily  arise  if  any  one  unwittingly  got  hold  of  the  crystal 
carbonate.  For  instance,  the  developer  of  which  Dr.  Kenyon 
gave  the  formula  stated  4 ounces  of  crystal  carbonate;  if  wash- 
ing soda  was  meant,  12i  drachms  of  monohydrated  crystals 
would  have  the  same  strength. 

Dr.  Kenyon  stated  that  ordinary  crystals  were  intended. 

R.  Crowe  showed  two  prints  from  negatives  developed  with 
pyro,  to  show  the  greater  speed  of  development  of  pyro  as  com- 
pared with  hydroquinone.  They  received  short  exposures  by  a 
Newman’s  shutter,  one  sixty-fourth  of  a second,  lens  at  f,  and 
took  only  one  minute  iu  development. 

Mr.  Lange  announced  that  the  river  excursion  would  take 
place  on  July  21,  leaving  the  landing  stage  at  half-past  two  p.m. 
A steiimer  had  been  secured  for  exclusive  use  of  the  party, 
tickets  two  shillings  each.  He  reiiuested  that  names  should  be 
sent  in  to  him  early.  | 

A question  was  found  in  the  box  : “ how  to  treat  bromide 
prints  that  obstinately  adhere  to  the  glass  or  ferrotype  plate  after 
drying  ?” 

It  was  suggested  to  wash  off  with  a nearly  .saturated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Dr.  Kenyon  said  the  remedy  was  to  alum  after  fixing. 

It  appeared,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  questioner  had  omitted 
the  use  of  .alum. 


®alh  in  5tnbio. 


Utilisation  oe’  the  Sun’s  Heat. — IVofessor  Morse,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  has  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  utilising  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  He  places  outride  a building,  iu  such  a posi- 
tion that  the  sun  shines  directly  upon  it,  a shallow  box,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  of  corrugated  iron,  and  the  top  of  glass  ; the 
heat  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  the  glass,  and  are  absorbed  by 
the  iron,  heating  it  to  a high  temperature,  and  by  a system  of 
ventilation  a current  of  air  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  and 
into  the  room  to  be  heated.  It  is  stated  thit  by  this  means  the 
air  has  been  heated  on  sunny  days  to  about  90  deg.  Fahr. — 
Scientific  Neict, 
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Photooraphing  Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Art. — A corres- 
pondent writes : “Very  little  help  seems  usually  given  in  journals 
and  manuals  towards  photographing  small  objects — say  plate, 
jewellery,  antiquities,  manuscripts — which  it  is  often  required  to 
copy  at  nearly  equal  dimensions  with  the  originals,  and  under 
difficulties  as  to  lighting,  &c.  I scarcely  venture  to  suggest 
that  a series  of  papers  in  your  columns  on  this  subject  would  be 
most  useful ; all  the  more  so  that  photographers,  whose  usual 
line  is  portraiture,  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  make  repro- 
ductions of  the  kind  in  question,  and  are  often  at  fault  through 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  difficulties 
under  which  it  often  has  to  be  performed.  The  lens,  stop,  light- 
ing, exposure,  kinds  of  plates  and  developer-!,  might  receive  con- 
sideration, and  the  remarks  of  the  experienced  on  the  subject 
would,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  be  welcomed  by  many.” 

An  Album  for  a Provincial  Mayor. — J.  Zaehusdorf,  of  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  has  just  bound  for  presentation  to  the 
Mayor  of  Leicester,  a large  quarto  album  containing  upwards  of 
300  cabinet  photographs  of  children  dressed  in  fancy  costumes, 
who  were  present  at  a ball  given  by  the  Mayor  on  the  occasion 
of  his  golden  wedding.  The  photos,  were  taken  by  local  photo- 
graphers, and  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  The  book  has  been 
elaborately  bound  in  morocco,  with  theMajmr’s  arms  inlaid  on  side. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition. — Oar  contributir  of  page  402 
(last  week)  sends  the  following  supplementary  rem  trks  ; “ Two 
important  contributions  from  two  representative  meu  were 
inadvertently  overlooked  in  my  previous  notice ; I refer  to  the 
specimens  shown  by  Obernetter,  of  Munich  (2335),  and  Ottj,  of 
Dusseldorf  (2392  b).  The  former  has  two  large  panels,  covered 
with  reproductions  obtained  by  means  of  his  photogravure 
method,  which  differs  from  the  general  process  adopted,  being 
what  may  be  termed  an  etching  one.  A chloride  of  silver  image 
is  laid  down  on  a copper  plate,  and  under  the  influence  of  an 
electric  current  the  chloride  is  decomposed,  the  chi oriue  uniting 
with  the  copper,  thus  etching  the  plate  t.)  a greater  or  less 
extent,  according  to  the  deposit  present.  The  resulting  print  is 
very  delicate.  In  the  reproduction  of  coloured  originals  it  is 
understood  that  Obernetter  has  made  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates  for  some  considerable  time.  A short  resume  of  Ober- 
netter’s  method  will  be  foucd  in  the  I’liOTOGRAriiic  Year- 
Book  for  1885,  under  an  article  “Photography  and 

Photo-Engraving  in  Munich,”  contributed  by  Dr.  Vogel.  Otto's 
lichtdruck  work  is  particularly  fine.  Want  of  space  prevented 
the  greater  portion  of  this  clever  operator’s  work  forwarded 
being  shown,  but  enough  is  presented  for  those  inte- 
rested to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  quality.  Otto 

uses  largely  the  electric  light  in  his  operations,  all  his  print- 
ing plates  being  obtained  by  this  means  ; he  is  thus  independent 
of  solar  light,  and  can  carry  on  his  work  continuously.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  not  a single  specimen  of  collotype  work  is 
to  be  found  in  the  gallery  which  has  been  produced  in  our  own 
country.  The  Photophace  Co.  have  some  excellent  mechanical 
prints  (21G1  and  2338),  but  they  .say  their  process  is  not  collo- 
type. In  frame  2161  there  are  some  prints  finished  to  imitate 
the  ordinary  silver  print,  and  very  good  imitations  they  are  ; we 
consider  them  well  worthy  of  a careful  inspection.” 

Deleterious  Mounts — A Caution— Presence  ok  a Soluble 
Dye.— We  have  had  complaints  of  a new  kind  of  deleterious 
mount.  It  is  of  a dark  chocolate  colour,  and  contains  a soluble 
red  colouring  matter,  which  permeates  the  piiut  more  or  less 
rapidly  according  to  the  softness  of  the  paper  and  the  amount 
of  moisture  used  in  mounting.  These  mounts  may  be  recog- 
nised by  soaking  in  water,  and  then  leaving  under  pressure  with 
white  paper  on  each  side. 

“ Patent  Colour  Process  ” in  Pidtography — A Remarkable 
Circular. — Judging  from  the  heading  of  the  following,  which  is 
being  sent  to  provincial  photographers,  it  seems  that  Mayall’s 
“ Patent  Colour  Process  ” has  met  with  that  amount  of  success 
which  is  involved  in  finding  persons  willing  to  form  a limited 
company  to  acquire  it.  We  should  scarcely,  however,  have 
expected  that  it  would  'oe  thought  worth  while  to  addre.ss  offers 
to  professional  photographers  ; whatever  effect  such  announce- 
ments as  that  the  process  is  one  for  the  “ production  of  permanent 
photographs,”  ‘‘  colouring  the  photograph  by  the  use  of  chemical 
affinities,  having  intimate  i elation  to  the  action  of  the  colours  of 
the  object  photographed  upon  the  photographic  film,  &c.,”  may 
have  had  upon  the  outdde  pub  ic,  either  as  customers  or 
investors: — “Patent  Colour  Process.  — Dear  Sir, — As  1 

understand  you  occupy  a leading  position  as  photographer  at , 

1 am  requested  by  my  Directors  to  bring  their  patent  process  of 
Coloured  Photography  to  your  notice,  and  to  ask  you  if  you 


desire  to  acquire  a license  from  the  Company  to  work  the  process 
in  your  town,  as  they  are  now  prepared  to  issue  licenses  for  a 
yearly  payment,  or  to  compound  this  for  a lump  sum  as  may 
beat  suit  your  convenience.  Specimens  of  this  marvellously 
beautiful  process  can  be  seen,  and  all  necessary  information 
obtained  at  the  Company’s  premises,  164,  New  Bond  Street. 
The  favour  of  an  early  reply  to  this  will  be  esteemed. — Yours 
faithfully,  H.  Sanders  Clark,  Secretary.”  It  will  be  seen  that 
information  concerning  the  process  is  to  be  obtained  at  New 
Bond  Street.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  Mayall’s  claim,  they  may  find  what  information 
they  may  require  in  our  columns  for  last  year,  pages  379,  401, 
430,  and  437. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. — A special  meeting 
was  held  on  June  20th,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  suitable  action 
in  regard  to  the  sudden  death  of  S.  Fisher  Corlies,  late  Treasurer 
of  the  Society.  President  Graff  occupied  the  chair,  and  briefly 
announced  the  object  of  the  meeting.  In  addition  to  an  intimate 
personal  friendship  with  Mr.  Corlies,  he  hid  been  associated 
with  him  as  a member  of  this  Society  since  the  date  of  its 
organization  in  1862.  He  never  knew  a better  nor  a more  unselfish 
man.  Always  ready  and  glad  to  impart  to  others  any  knowledge 
he  had  acquired,  he  was  truly  a friend  to  every  one,  and  had 
no  enemies.  His  duties  in  this  and  all  other  organizations 
were  always  conscientiously  and  thoroughly  performed. 
Letters  were  read  by  the  secretary  from  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of 
New  York,  and  Charles  R.  Pancoast,  of  Waterbury,  expressing 
deep  regard  for  their  deceased  fellow  member,  and  mourniug 
his  loss.  The  following  minute  was  ordered  to  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  Society  : — “ The  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  their 
late  fellow  member,  S.  Fisher  Corlies.  Connected  with  this 
Society  from  its  organization,  its  Treasurer  for  over  a quarterof 
a century  ; const.int  in  his  attendance  at  its  meetings  ; firm  and 
decided  in  his  views,  yet  ever  considerate  of  the  opinions  of 
others  ; always  ready  to  aid  with  his  sympathy  and  counsel  ; 
his  genial,  unselfish  nature  endeared  him  to  all,  and  made 
his  influence —quiet  and  unassuming  though  it  was — 
most  potent  for  good  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 
Through  years  passed  in  his  companionship  we  recall  many 
pleasant  recollections  of  his  love  for  nature  and  all  that  is  pure 
and  beautful ; his  skill  in  photography  has  left  us  with  treasured 
mementos  of  happy  hours  passed  with  him,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. His  death  has  cast  a feeling  of  profound  sorrow  over 
this  Society,  and  while  we  bow  with  reverence  to  the  Almighty 
Power  that  has  taken  away  our  beloved  member,  we  turn  to  his 
sorrowing  family  and  respectfully  offer  our  heartfelt  sym^thy 
in  their  irreparable  loss.”  Samuel  M.  Fox  was  appointed 
Treasurer  pi'O  tern,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Corhes,  or  until 
a regular  election  can  be  held. 

Photogbathic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  July  llth 
will  be  “Print  and  Plate  Washing.”  Saturday  outing  at 
Wimbledon  Park. 


(3^ornspont){n:ts. 

Francaise. — Y’our  best  way  will  be  to  state  the  alternative  wants 
in  an  advertisement,  and  you  will  make  your  final  determination 
after  personal  interview  with  the  persona  responding. 

Photauous. — For  this  work  you  should  avoid  anything  like  a 
wide  angle  lens,  but  should  use  one  of  long  focus.  There  is, 
however,  the  disadvantage  that  you  will  require  an  extremely  long 
camera ; perhaps  the  best  thing  will  be  to  gel  a series  of  lengthening 
pieces  made.  You  should  obtain  your  lens  from  one  of  the  beat 
makers  for  the  kind  of  work. 

Geo.  M anly. — The  proce.ss  has  been  described  both  in  the  News 
and  Year-Books,  and  an  ex’ra  sensitive  bitumen  solution  is  sold 
reidym;ideby  11  >main  Talb of  August  St rasso,  Berlin.  All 
the  other  materials  can  bo  obtained  of  any  large  chemical  house. 

II.  Anderson. — The  directions  we  gave  shoul  I be  q iite  sufficient, 
and  the  special  preparations  can  be  hal  from  Harold  Senier, 
88,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

T.  K.  UliiDLE. — The  cards  arc  quite  unfit  for  mounting  photo- 
graphs on,  by  reason  of  containing  a soluble  red  colouring  matter 
which  permeates  the  prints.  Send  them  back,  and  demand  com- 
pensation for  all  lo-*ses  you  have  incurred  through  the  use  of  the 
mounts. 

Glutton. — It  depends  so  much  on  the  quality  of  work  desired, 
that  no  satisfactory  estim.ito  can  be  given.  High-class  work 
demands  careful  atteniion  to  each,  and  the  production  of  large 
numbers  in  a short  time  is  out  of  the  question. 

W.  Lano. — To  hand ; thanks. 
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ANOTHER  YELLOW  LIGHT  FOR  THE  DARK 
ROOM. 

Ix arecent  numberof  the  ^Vochenhlatt,Z . Gaedicke describes 
a light,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  photographic  manipu- 
lations, that  certainly  appears  to  possess  some  decided 
advantages.  He  sets  out  with  a statement  that  anyone 
who  has  to  remain  for  several  hours  in  the  day  in  a dark 
room  illuminated  by  red  light,  soon  feels  an  injurious  eS’ect 
upon  the  eyes  and  nerves.  This  statement  will,  probably, 
meet  with  general  acquie-scence,  .although  some  are  found 
who  say  that  they  have  felt  no  ill  effect  from  prolonged 
work  under  these  conditions.  Gaedicke  considers  that  a 
proof  of  its  generally  injurious  influence  is  to  be  found 
that  with  some  people — especially  the  female  sex — fainting 
fits  are  induced  when  undergoing  the  process  of  becoming 
accustomed  to  a lengthened  stay  in  work-rooms  illumi- 
nated by  red  light. 

On  account  of  this  evil  effect  upon  the  health,  which  he 
had  personally  expeiienced  from  the  red-light  room,  Herr 
Gaedicke  determined  upon  making  experiments  to  find  a 
better  light,  starting  with  the  fact  that  the  nearer  the 
character  of  the  light  is  to  that  found  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  less  is  its  photographic  effect.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  he  has,  nevertheless,  arrived  at  the  result  of 
using  ayellowlightas  the  safest  in  proportion  to  the  illumin- 
ating power  to  the  eye,  a conclusion  which  has  previou>ly 
been  come  to  by  other  workers.  His  means  of  obtaining  tlie 
yellow  light  are,  however,  not  the  same  .as  those  that  have 
been  generally  adopted,  and,  judging  from  the  comparative 
s.afety  which  his  experiments  have  proved  the  particular 
method  he  uses  to  enjoy  over  that  possessed  by  a red 
illumination,  his  method  is  certiiinly  worthy  of  trial,  and 
perhaps  of  general  adoption. 

Briefly  stated,  G.iedicke’s  method  is  the  use  of  the  sodium 
yellow  light,  means  being  employed  to  filter  out  the  extra- 
neous rays  proceeding  from  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
used  to  inflame  the  so  lium.  A preliminary  experiment 
made  with  the  sodium  flame  in  an  unshielded  Bunsen 
burner,  showed  a very  decided  actinic  effect.  A sensitive 
gelatine  plate  exposed  for  one  minute  under  asensitometer 
at  a distance  of  about  13^  inches  from  such  a flame  gave 
upon  development  No.  11,  whilst  the  No.  8 was  very 
powerfully  rendered.  This  action,  which  corresponded 
with  that  given  out  by  a ste.ariu  candle  at  about  double 
the  distance,  was  so  powerful  that  it  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sodium  light,  and  he  therefore  repeated  the 
experiment  with  the  Bunsen  flame  alone,  without  sodium. 
It  was  found  upon  development  that  the  same  numbers 
showed  upon  the  sensitometer  that  had  appeared  when 
the  flame  contained  sodium,  and  the  inference  was  obvious 
that  the  photographic  action  proceeded  not  from  the 
sodium  yellow,  but  from  the  Bunsen  flame  which  was  used 
to  obtain  it.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  find  a filter 
that  would  stop  as  many  of  the  actinic  rays  as  possible, 


consistently  with  absorbing  as  little  as  might  be  of  the 
sodium  yellow  light  which  it  was  desired  to  let  pass. 

After  various  experiments  with  silver  flashed  glass,  a 
pot  metal  glass,  which  owed  its  yellow  colouration  to  iron, 
was  found,  which  well  fulfilled  the  desired  end,  and  it 
was  used  in  the  form  of  a chimney  surrounding  the 
Bunsen  sodium  flame.  The  lamp  was  then  compared  as 
to  its  suitability  foi  dark-room  work  with  a petroleum 
lamp  supplied  with  a chimney  of  dark  ruby-coloured 
glass. 

The  two  Lamps  gave  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sensi- 
tometer screen  (13^  inches)  the  same  distance  as  that  with 
which  the  first  experiment  with  the  unprotected  Bunsen 
was  made  after  one  minute’s  exposure,  a barely  visible  image 
of  No.  1 of  the  sensitometer  screen.  The  red  and  yellow 
light  were,  therefore,  equal  in  non-actinic  safety,  and  it 
remained  to  be  .seen  wh.at  was  the  luminous  effect  that 
might  be  made  use  of  in  the  service  of  the  photographer. 

The  grease-spot  photometer  could  not  properly  be  em- 
ployed, owing  to  the  different  colours  of  the  two  lights,  and 
therefore  the  direct  test  of  the  ability  to  read  type  of  a 
certain  size  at  varying  distances  from  the  sources  of  light 
was  brought  into  requisition.  It  was  found  that  tlie 
printed  p.aper  could  be  read  at  a distance  three  times  as 
great  from  the  yellow  light  as  it  could  from  the  red,  show- 
ing nine  times  as  much  illuminating  power  to  the  eye  for 
the  yellow  as  the  red,  whilst  the  safety  of  the  plate  against 
photographic  action  was  the  same.  It  might  also  be  put 
in  another  way,  that  if  a certain  amount  of  luminosity  was 
ncces.sary  for  working  by,  the  0[>erator  might,  whilst  con- 
fining himself  to  th.at  quantity  with  either  light,  have  nine 
times  less  photographic  or  fogging  action  upon  his  plates 
when  working  with  the  yellow  light  than  when  u.siug  the 
red. 

Spectrum  analysis  of  the  two  lights  showed  with  the  red 
a range  from  the  extreme  red  through  the  orange,  and  in- 
cluded the  yellow  ; whilst  with  the  yellow,  only  the  sodium 
line  was  visible,  and  the  light  might  be  truly  called  mono- 
chromatic, and  Gaedicke  therefore  calls  the  lamp  a mono- 
chiomatic  dark-room  lamp,  and  as  such  it  is  now  a com- 
mercial article  in  Germany, being  made  in  two  forms, one  for 
gas,  and  another  for  spirit  where  g.as  is  not  available. 

An  incombustible  wick  is  placed  in  the  Bunsen  flame. 
This  wick  is  prepared  by  being  moistened,  and  then  dipped 
into  some  sodium  salt.  It  is  necessary  to  renew  this 
application  daily  if  the  light  is  constantly  used. 

For  developing,  the  monochromatic  lamp  is  stated  to  be 
superior  to  the  red,  in  that  the  intensity  of  the  image  can 
be  so  much  better  determined,  owing  to  the  visual  illumina- 
tion being  nine  times  greater  than  with  the  red  lamp, 
whilst  for  the  dry-plate  factory  there  is  the  correspondingly 
greater  ease  with  which  defects  in  the  plates  can  be 
discerned,  or  if  preferred,  the  same  visual  power  of  light 
may  be  employed,  and  the  light  will  be  nine  times  safer 
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than  when  using  ruby  light.  In  addition,  there  is  also  the 
greater  comfort  and  freedom  from  feeling  of  strain  upon 
eyesight  which  most  at  all  events  feel  when  working  in  a 
yellow  light  as  compared  with  a red  one. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A CAMERA. 

For  the  production  of  photographs,  other  than  the  mere 
copying  of  the  pattern  of  flat  objects,  such  as  lace,  &c., 
the  two  first  requisites  are  generally  recognised  to  be  a 
lens  and  a camera.  Photography  without  a lens  has, 
however,  been  all  along  known  to  be  possible,  although, 
until  more  sensitive  substances  than  those  with  which 
photography  commenced,  were  discovered  and  pressed  into 
its  service,  the  lens  was  held  to  be  practically  a necessity. 
The  later  developments  of  this  branch  of  the  art  have, 
nevertheless,  shown  results  superior,  at  all  events  in  the 
case  of  representations  of  architectural  subjects,  to  those 
produced  in  the  early  days  by  the  lenses  and  methods 
then  in  use. 

As  we  have  recently  devoted  an  article  to  CJapt.  Colson’s 
exjreriments  and  researches  in  this  direction  (page  0 )),  we 
will  not  now  enter  further  into  the  matter,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  photography  without  a camera  having  a short 
time  since  formed  the  theme  of  a communication  by  Pro- 
fessor Max  Jaffc  to  the  Photographic  Association  of 
Vienna,  and  possessing  practical  interest  to  some  of  our 
re.aders,  especially  to  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  making 
reproductions  of  any  kind,  we  bring  the  matter  before 
them  much  in  the  form  adopted  bv  the  author,  whose  paper 
is  found  in  full  in  the  Photograph'scher  Correspondenz. 

As  a preliminary,  however,  we  would  observe  that  the 
title,  “ Photography  without  a Camera,”  is  not  strictly 
correct.  By  the  expression  “ without  a camera,”  it  is  in- 
tended to  convey,  as  will  be  understood  by  ])hotographers, 
that  no  distinct,  separate  box  or  instrument  is  required, 
such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  connection  with  the  lens. 
The  camera  is,  in  the  case  before  us,  really  the  dark  room, 
and  the  chamber  containing  the  observer  was  actually  the 
first  camera,  as  the  word  itself  implies.  However,  for 
certain  purposes,  .Jaffe  considers  that  a return  to  this 
original  system  possesses  certain  advantages  over  the  use 
of  a separate  camera  into  which  the  plate  has  to  be 
removed  from  the  laboratory  or  dark  room,  and  from 
which  it  must  be  returned  after  exposure,  for  development. 
For  making  enlargements  this  arrangement  is,  of  course,  a 
common  one,  but  the  Professor  advocates  its  application, 
under  some  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  making  nega- 
tives both  from  the  flat  and  from  solid  objects. 

In  the  larger  number  of  cases,  the  studios  already  in 
existence  aie  built  with  a ridge  roof,  and  this  arrangement 
of  light  is  not  suitable  for  working  without  a 8])?cial 
camera,  particularly  when  the  object  to  be  reproduced  by 
photography  has  to  be  placed  within  a short  distance  from 
the  lens.  In  such  a case  the  light  will  fall  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  top,  and  although  in  a few  special  cases, 
where  roughness  or  slight  protuberances  upon  a flat  sur- 
face have  to  be  brought  out  with  abnormal  distinctness, 
such  an  unusual  system  of  lighting  will  have  its  advant- 
ages, yet  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  would  be  quite 
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unsuitable.  A special  construction  of  studio  is  therefore 
advised — such  a formas  was  not  uncommonly  recommended 
for  ordinary  portraiture  some  twenty  years  since,  when  it 


was  known  as  the  sloping  front  light,  or  tunnel  studio. 
The  place  of  the  tunnel  is,  however,  in  this  case  occupied 
by  the  chamber,  which  serves  at  once  as  a dark  room,  and 
as  the  camera  for  the  exposure  of  the  plate.  The  accom- 
panying cut  shows  the  arrangement. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  observe  the  proportions 
of  the  various  parts,  especially  of  the  partition  D E.  the 
top  of  which  should  be  kept  as  low  from  the  ground  as 
possible,  certainly  not  more  than  9 feet  high.  At  1)  is  a 
gutter  to  collect  and  pass  oft’  the  rain  water,  both  from  the 
studio  light,  and  from  the  roof  of  the  dark  room.  The 
planning  and  construction  of  this  gutter  requires  the 
greatest  care,  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  moisture  pene- 
trate to  the  partition  beneath.  On  the  same  account  it  is 
necessary  in  winter  to  keep  the  sloping  roofs  C D and 
D E,  as  well  as  the  gutter  itself,  as  free  as  possible  from 
snow. 

Coming  to  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  iuside  the 
building,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  partition  D E serves  as 
the  front  of  the  camera.  At  K the  lens  is  placed,  with  or 
without  a ])rolougingcone  as  the  case  may  require.  There 
is  ahso  a movement  similar  to  the  lising  front  of  a camera, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  play  given  by  this 
movement  may  be  made  considerably  to  exceed  that  which 
is  practicable  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  easel  or  movable  stand,  .J,  answers  to  the  back  part 
and  dark  slide  of  the  camera.  This  easel  consists  of  a 
table  on  which  is  i vertical  frame  and  holder  that  serves 
to  carry  the  matt  surface  opaque  plate  upon  which  the 
focussing  is  executed,  as  well  as  the  sensitive  plate  itself. 
The  frame  is  fitted,  when  solid  objects  are  to  be  photo- 
graphed, with  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  swing  back 
of  a camera.  There  is  a rack  and  pinion  movement  con- 
necting the  frame  with  the  table  by  means  of  which  the 
plate  is  brought  to  an  exact  focus.  The  carriers  of  the 
various  sized  plates  are  held  in  place  by  buttons  at  the 
four  corners.  The  plates  themselves  and  the  focussing- 
screeu  are  kept  up  to  the  plane  of  their  work  in  a similar 
way,  and  there  are  also  tongues  by  means  of  which  the 
plate  or  screen  may  be  drawn  from  its  position  in  the 
frame  This  is  a necessity  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  frame 
is  not  to  be  tilted  like  a dark  slide  for  the  removal  of  the 
plate.  There  should  be  a separate  focussing-screen  for 
each  size  of  plate  that  is  to  be  used.  It  is  then  seen  at 
once  what  size  the  subject  will  come,  and  what  space  it 
will  occupy  in  a picture  of  the  specified  dttueusions.  The 
table  .1  runs  in  grooves  corresponding  to  another  pair  in 
the  studio,  upon  which  the  stand  carrying  the  object  to 
be  photographed  also  moves.  These  grooves  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  partition  D E,  and  ensure  the  jrarallelism  of 
the  whole  system. 

The  first  thing  to  be  settled  is,  that  the  object  lo  be 
photographed  must  not  be  placed  so  itear  the  parlitim 
1)  E as  10  cut  oft'  from  it  any  consider-ab'e  amourrt  of 
light.  The  construction  of  the  roof  will  allow  it  lo  be 
brought  t)  within  half  the  distance  that  would  be  | er- 
missible  with  an  ordinary  ridge  roof,  ami,  < t c tur.se,  when 
the  object  his  to  be  dimini^hed  in  the  photograpli,  and  a 
further  distance  from  the  screen  is  available,  all  anxiety 
on  this  score  ceases.  For  copying  the  same  >ize,  a lens  is 
used  (Steinheii’s  wide-angle  aplanat,  series  6,  No.  5)  w liic-li, 
when  employed  in  this  way,  requires  the  object  to  l)e  at 
a distance  of  about  9 feet,  and  of  course  there  will  be  a 
like  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  studio  thus  recommended  for  cojiying  purposes  is 
admitted  not  to  be  happily  constructed  if  strong  side-light 
effects  are  wanted,  but  then  it  is  urged  that  tliis  is  not 
commonly  the  case  with  reproductions.  Ttie  only  serious 
objection  is,  that  for  enlarging  from  small  objects  with 
diffused  light,  the  object  might  then  have  to  be  brought 
too  near  the  partition  for  it  to  be  properly  lighted.  This 
ditficulty  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  a long  cone  at  K. 
Enlarging  by  transmitted  light  can  be  accompIi.shed  in 
this  studio  with  great  facility. 

The  advantages  of  photographing  reproductions  with- 
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out  a special  camera,  and  in  a studio  of  the  construction 
advised,  are  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1st.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  image  of  precisely 
correct  proportions  on  the  screen,  particularly  with  work 
requiring  exactitude,  such  as  maps,  architectural  draw- 
ings, &c.,  in  question,  is  great.  The  head-cloth,  a disagree- 
able incumbrance  in  hot  weather,  does  not  perfectly  shut 
out  all  that  extraneous  light  which  interferes  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  image  upon  the  focussing  screen.  The 
picture  also  appears  with  long  focus  lenses  very  dark. 
Measuring  with  compasses  or  rule  is  difficult,  because  the 
points  must  be  applied  to  the  polished  side  of  the  glass, 
whilst  the  image  is  on  the  mat  side  ; and  to  ensure  exacti- 
tude the  eye  must  be  brought  exactly  opposite  each  point  in 
turn  without  moving  the  compass  in  the  slightest  degree. 
All  these  drawbacks  disappear  when  photographing  in 
the  dark  room  serving  as  camera.  One  can  work  .as  con- 
veniently as  a draftsman  who  traces  a drawing  upon  an 
ea.sel.  The  exact  me.asure  is  e.asily  t.aken  on  the  dead 
white  surface  of  the  opaque  focussing  screen,  and  there  is 
no  awkward  cloth  wrapped  round  the  head.  The  trial  to 
the  sight  is  also  much  less  tluan  the  working  with  the 
ordinary  camera. 

2nd.  In  copying,  the  collodion  process  is  generally  to 
be  preferred.  There  is  now  no  delay  with  the  plate,  and 
the  liability  to  drying  of  the  edges,  fogging,  &c.,  is  much 
less,  as  well  .as  to  dust  spots,  caused  by  opening  and  closing 
the  dark  slide,  &c. 

3rd.  With  large  cameras,  the  carriers  even  when  m.ade 
with  the  greatest  care,  become,  in  time,  somewhat  w.arped, 
so  that  the  plate  is  no  longer  truly  in  the  same  focal  plane 
as  the  focussing  screen.  This  evil  entirely  disappears 
when  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  same  holder  as  the  focus- 
sing surface. 

4th.  A large  camera,  for  reproductions  is  very  costly, 
and  when  two  or  more  have  to  be  used,  a little  capital  is 
represented,  which  may  be  better  expended  in  a complete 
series  of  lenses. 

5th.  The  negatives  for  the  Meissenbach  process  are  best 
made  by  crossing  the  lines  on  the  plate  during  the  expo- 
sure, which  is  interrupted  for  the  purpose.  With  a c.amera 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ensuring  that  the  plate 
shall  register  truly  for  both  halves  of  the  exposure.  This 
difficulty  is  entirely  obviated  when  operating  in  the  manner 
recommended. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Convention  will  be  opened  on  IMontlay,  .Tuly  23rd, 
1888,  by  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Alderman  Afaurice 
Pollack,  at  a Conversazione,  to  be  held  in  the  Masonic 
Hall,  New  Street,  in  connection  with  an  Exhibition  of 
Photographs  and  Photo-apparatus.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  by  the  Ciiairman  of  the  TjOc,al  Committee,  W. 
•Jerome  Harrison. 

The  President,  .1.  Traill  Taylor,  and  the  President  of 
the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  Dr.  Richard  Hill 
Norris,  will  also  address  the  meeting. 

The  rules  of  the  Convention  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  The  Association  shall  be  called  “ The  Photographic  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

2.  The  object  of  the  Convention  shall  be  the  advancement  of 
photography,  and  of  the  interests  of  photographers. 

3.  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  5s. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Convention  sh.all  assemble  annually  in 
a town  to  be  fixed  upon  at  the  previous  general  meeting 

5.  The  Convention  shall  consist  of  the  following  bodies  ; — 
The  council,  the  general  committee,  and  ordinary  members. 

G.  The  general  committee  shall  consist  of  (a)  delegates  from 
societies  ; (6)  members  (not  exceeding  ten)  elected  by  the  local 
committee  of  the  year,  and  (c)  members  (not  exceeding  forty) 
elected  at  the  general  meeting  held  during  the  Convention. 

7.  Every  photographic  or  kindred  society  in  the  United  King- 
dom shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  delegate  to  serve  on  the 
general  committee.  Any  society  whose  members  amount  to,  or 


exceed,  fifty  in  number  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  delegate 
for  every  fifty  members  on  its  roll.  All  delegates  must  be,  or 
become,  members  of  the  Convention,  before  the  opening  meeting 
of  that  year. 

8.  Nominations  of  ordinary  members  for  the  general  com- 
mittee must  be  handed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  posted  by  him 
on  the  notice  board  not  later  than  the  day  previous  to  the 
general  meeting. 

9.  The  council  shall  be  elected  annually  from  the  general 
committee,  by  the  members  of  that  body,  at  a meeting  held 
during  the  Convention,  subsequent  to  the  general  meeting,  and 
shall  consist  of  twenty  general  members  and  five  members  from 
the  locality  where  the  meeting  will  be  held  the  following  year. 
The  council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association,  and,  except,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
sh.all  meet  in  London.  Five  to  form  a quorum.  A meeting  of 
the  council  shall  be  held  each  year  in  January  to  receive  a 
report  from  the  local  committee,  and  to  confirm  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  ensuing  meeting. 

10.  The  local  members  of  the  council  elected  under  Rule  9 
shall  appoint  a local  committee  to  make  all  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  of  the  ensuing  year,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
council. 

11.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  consist  of 
treasurer,  general  secretary,  and  local  secretary.  The  treasurer 
and  general  secretary  to  be  elected  by  the  council.  The  local 
secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  local  committee. 

12.  A chairman  shall  be  appointed  for  each  evening  during 
the  annual  meeting. 

13.  Two  auditors  shall  be  elected  yearly  at  the  general  meet- 
ing— who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  council — to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Convention. 

1 4.  Alterations  of  any  of  the  rules  can  only  be  made  at  the 
general  meeting ; notice  and  nature  of  such  alteration  must  be 
given  in  writing  at  least  one  clear  day  previous  to  the  general 
meeting. 

Those  requiring  further  particulars,  or  desiring  the  very 
elaborate  programme  which  has  been  issued,  should  communicate 
with  the  secretary,  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  128,  Southwark  Street, 
London,  S.E. 


LAW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  J.  DEBE.VHAM,  SOLICITOR. 

Chapter  VI. — Business  Transaction. 

Sale  of  Goods — Statute  of  Frauds. 

I HAVE  in  previous  chapters  referred  to  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  and  it  appears  so  important  that  all  persons  in 
business  should  be  acquainted  with  this  Act,  that  I shall 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  particularly 
.as  regards  its  operation  with  reference  to  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  goods. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  was  p.assed  so  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  litigation  ever  since.  It  was  supple- 
mented by  a further  Act  on  the  same  subject  in  the  reign 
of  George  IV. 

The  Sta’ute  of  Frauds  29,  Car.  2,  i.  3,  enacts  (s.  17) 
that  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, for  the  price  of  £10  sterling  or  ujiwards,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  tir^t  accept  part 
of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same  ; or 
secondly,  shall  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain or  in  part  of  p.ayment ; or  thirdly,  unless  some 
memorandum  or  note  in  writing  of  the  bargain  be  made, 
and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  with  such  contract, 
or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorised. 

In  consequence  of  many  disputes  having  arisen  and  fre- 
quent legal  proceedings  having  been  taken  under  this 
Statute,  the  second  enactment  .above  referred  to  was  passed, 
being  the  29  Geo.  IV.,  c.  14,  c.  7. 

It  was  by  this  Statute  enacted,  ‘‘That  the  said  enact- 
ments shall  extend  to  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  of 
the  value  of  £T0  sterling  and  upwards,  notwithstanding 
the  goods  may  be  intended  to  be  delivered  at  some  future 
time,  or  may  not,  at  the  time  of  such  contract,  be  actually 
made,  procured,  or  provided,  or  fit  or  ready  for  delivery, 
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or  some  act  may  be  requisite  for  the  makiug  or  completing 
thereof,  or  rendering  the  same  fit  for  delivery. 

The  Statute  applies  to  all  cases  where  the  contract  is  for 
a chattel  to  be  afterwards  made  and  delivered  for  the 
price  of  .£10  or  upwards.  The  question  arises  whether 
this  applies  to  a photograph. 

The  leading  case  is  an  action  brought  in  1861  (Lee  v. 
Griffith)  to  recover  the  price  of  a set  of  teeth  made  for  a 
lady.  The  teeth  were  made,  but,  before  they  could  be 
fitted,  the  lady  died.  The  dentist  sued  the  executor  for 
the  price.  This  case  is  important  also  under  another  sec- 
tion of  the  Statute,  which  I shall  presently  refer  to. 

In  a previous  case  (Clay  v.  Yates)  it  had  been  decided 
that  a contract  for  the  printing  of  a book  was  not  within 
the  Statute.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  distinction  between 
these  cases. 

The  dentist  was  to  supply  the  material  (the  enamel, 
gold,  &c.),  and  the  work  and  labour  to  complete  the 
article.  The  printer  was  also  to  supply  the  material  (the 
paper,  &c.),  and  the  work  and  labour  to  complete  the  book. 

The  Chief  Baron  (Pollock)  said,  in  the  printer’s  case  : 
“ The  question  is  whether  this  is  a contract  for  sale  of 
goods  within  the  17th  section  of  the  Statute  of  I"rauds, 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  properly  a contract  for 

work,  labour,  and  materials My  impression 

is,  that  in  the  case  of  a work  of  art,  whether  in  gold, 
silver,  marble,  or  plaster,  where  the  application  of  skill  and 
labour  is  of  the  highest  description,  and  the  material  is  of 
no  importance  as  compared  with  the  labour,  the  j)  ice 
may  be  recovered  as  work  labour  and  materials.” 

This  view  was  not  assented  to  in  the  later  case. 

.Justice  Crompton,  in  the  dentist’s  case,  said:  “The 
question  was,  whether  the  contract  could  be  treated  as  one 
for  work  and  labour,  or  whether  it  was  a contract  for  goods. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  causes  of  action  is 
sometimes  very  fine,  but  when  the  contract  is  for  a chattel 
to  be  made  and  delivered,  it  clearly  is  a contract  for  the 

sale  of  goods Here,  the  subject  matter  of 

the  contract  was  the  supply  of  goods.  The  case  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a tailor  supplying  a 
coat,  the  measurement  of  the  mouth  and  fitting  of  the 
teeth  being  analogous  to  the  measurement  and  fitting  of  a 
garment.” 

.Justice  Blackburn  said:  “I  do  not  think  the  test  to 
apply  to  these  cases  is  whether  the  value  of  the  work  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  materials.  If  the  contract  be  such  that 
when  carried  out  it  should  result  in  the  sale  of  a chattel, 
the  party  cannot  sue  for  work  and  labour.” 

The  conclusion  I draw  from  this  view  of  the  law  is  that 
a photograph  of  .£10  in  value  is  within  the  Statute. 

The  contract  is  good  if, 

1.  The  buyer  “ accept  part  of  the  goods,  and  actually 
receive  the  same.” 

If  the  vendor,  therefore,  delivers  the  goods  with  an  in- 
tention of  transferring  the  possession  to  the  buyer,  and  the 
latter  thereupon  accepts,  with  an  intention  of  taking  pos- 
session as  owner,  this  will  satisfy  the  Statute.  And  the 
acceptance  may  be  either  before,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery,  or  afterwards. 

If  the  goods  are  in  the  custody  of  a third  person,  and 
the  vendor  gives  him  an  order  to  deliver  them  to  the 
vendee,  the  transaction  is  complete  if  the  latter  agree  with 
the  custodian  of  the  property  that  he  ehall  hold  it  for  him. 
And  where  the  buyer,  though  not  actually  accepting  the 
goods,  exercises  acts  of  owner.ship — e r/.,  by  .selling  them  or 
part  of  them  (or  it) — he  is  bound.  This  was  held  in  a case 
where,  having  .sold  jiart  of  a stack  of  hay  bought  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant,  though  wishing  to  prevent  his 
customer  removing  it,  failed  to  do  so. 

There  may  be  a constructive  acceptance,  though  the 
words  of  the  Statute  are  “actually  receive.”  It  is  for  the 
jury  to  decide  whether  acts  relied  upon  as  proving  this, 
do  in  fact  amount  to  .acceptance.  Their  verdict,  however, 
may  be  reversed  if  the  Court  on  appeal  thinks  it  was  not 
warranted. 


The  following  case  will  illustrate  m}*  meaning.  The 
plaintiff,  by  direction  of  defendant,  sent  timber  to  him  by 
railway,  and  a few  days  afterwards  the  invoice.  The 
defendant  told  the  railway  clerk,  on  being  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  the  timber,  that  he  would  n- 1 take  it,  but  did 
not  retui  n the  iu  voice  to  the  plaintiff  for  several  weeks. 

The  jury  found  the  timber  had  been  accepted,  and  on 
action  for  the  price,  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  ; but 
the  judges  held  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  this. 

And  even  if  a purchaser  receive  goods  into  a warehouse 
with  the  intention  of  examining  their  quality  only,  though 
he  may  empty  them  from  one  vessel  (or  several)  into  an- 
other, it  is  not  a necessary  inference  of  acceptance. 

Not  even  the  marking  of  goods  with  the  purchaser’s 
name  constitutes  an  acceptance,  unless  the  goods  were 
actually  delivered. 

And  if  a man,  having  ordered  goods,  verbally  refuses  to 
take  them  in,  though  he  has  them  deposited  for  safe 
custofly,  he  need  not  return  them,  nor  give  notice  that  he 
declines  to  accept  them. 

Now  for  a few  instances  the  other  way. 

Goods  having  been  forwarded  to  onler  and  delivered  at 
a carrier’s  warehouse,  the  buyer  abstained  for  six  months 
from  giving  notice  that  he  would  not  receive  them.  The 
jury,  having  found  a verdict  against  the  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  an  acceptance,  the  Court 
declined  to  disturb  it,  holding  that  there  was  evidence  on 
which  it  could  be  sustained. 

The  plaintiff,  having  a flock  of  sheep  for  sale,  the 
defendant  verbally  agreed  to  purchase  some  of  them  ; 
and  the  ])laintitf,  by  defendant  s orders,  placed  them  in 
defendant’s  field.  The  defendant  afterwards  removed 
them  to  his  farm,  and  counted  them  over,  and  said  they 
were  all  right,  but  the  next  day  wrote  to  plaintiff  sayiog 
they  were  not  the  sheep  he  bought,  and  suggesting  an 
abatement  in  price.  This  was  declined,  and  the  sheep 
were  returned  to  the  plaintiff  ; but  he  was  held  liable. 

'I'he  Statute  applies  to  the  sale  of  goo<ls  by  auction. 
Goods  were  knocked  down  to  a bidder  at  an  auction,  and 
handed  to  him,  and  after  keeping  them  for  a few  minutes 
he  refused  to  take  tlie.j.  By  the  conditions  of  sale,  i he 
buyer  was  to  pay  a deposit  at  once,  and  the  whole  of  the 
price  before  removing  what  he  bought.  The  jury  found 
there  had  been  an  acceptance,  but  the  Court  ruled  that 
there  must  be  a new  trial. 

Though  the  purchaser  may  direct  the  goods  to  be  sent 
to  him  by  a |)articular  can iei,  anti  they  are  sent  to  him 
accoriiingly,  or  even  put  on  boanl  a shi|)  chartered  (hired) 
by  him,  this  may  amount  to  a delivery  to  him  ; but  as 
ihe  Statute  says  he  must  “actually  receive,  ’ he  is  not  li  ible 
for  the  price  if  he  refuse  them. 

The  words  of  the  Statute  are  “ p.nrt  of  the  goods  ’’  (a 
portion)  ; the  purch.iser  is  liable  if  he  receive  the  whole. 

2.  Liability  arises  if  the  purch.aser  “ give  something  in 
earnest  to  bind  ths  bargain,  or  in  part  payment.  The 
money,  or  its  ecpiivalent,  must  in  geiwral  actually  p.iss 
from  one  to  the  other.  What  is  calle  1 in  some  parts  of 
England  “striking  a bargain,”  by  drawing  a shilling 
acro.ss  the  hand,  does  not  sjitisfy  the  .Statule. 

Where  the  plaintiff  owed  the  defend  int  a deb‘,  and 
.sold  him  goods  to  the  amount  of  XIO,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  debt  due  from  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  applied  in 
part  payment,  but  no  actual  j)ayment  was  made  or  receipt 
given,  it  was  held  that  there  w;us  no  earnest  to  bind  the 
bargain  within  the  Statute. 

It,  however,  the  .agreement  had  been  to  sell  the  goods 
at  a certain  price,  and  it  had  been  afterwards  agreed  that 
the  amount  due  from  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  set  off  against 
the  price,  this  might  have  sufficed,  and  the  Statute  satis- 
fied without  the  actual  passing  of  money. 

If  a cheque  be  given  inste.ad  of  money,  this  will  be 
sufficient.  Even  a bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note, 
given  on  account  of  the  price  of  goods  sold  under  a parol 
contract,  will  take  the  case  out  of  the  Statute.  In  either 
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of  these  cases  of  course  an  action  might  be  maintained  on 
the  document  in  question,  irrespective  of  the  contract,  if 
dishonoured  by  the  buyer,  and  not  paid. 

3.  The  purchaser  is  also  bound,  if  a memorandum  or 
note  in  writing  of  the  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
parties  to  be  charged  with  such  contract,  or  their  agents 
thereunto  lawfully  authorised. 

A memorandum  or  writing,  to  satisfy  the  Statute,  must 
contain  the  names  of  buyer  and  seller,  or  their  agents,  so 
as  to  show  upon  the  face  who  are  the  parties  to  be  bound 
by  the  contract.  It  must  not  be  a mere  offer  or  proposal 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parties  not  accepted  by  the 
other. 

The  Statute,  however,  does  not  require  a formal  contract, 
drawn  up  with  technical  accuracy  and  precision. 

Any  memorandum  under  the  hand  of  the  party  liable, 
though  it  docs  not  itself  contain  all  the  terms  of  contract 
(but  it  should  ineiitiou  the  price),  but  refers  to  some  other 
document,  and  which  contains  a fuller  statement  of  the 
terms,  will  suftije. 

Uf  course,  Ij.ters  will  suffice;  and  even  a letter  written 
by  a party  liable,  by  which  he  excused  himself  from  per- 
forming the  agreement,  if  written  in  reply  to  one  from 
the  creditor  stating  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  and  not  con- 
tradicting it,  will  suffice. 

The  document  need  not  be  stamped.  The  document 
need  not,  as  above  appears,  be  signed  by  both  parties. 
Nor  need  it.  in  fact,  be  actually  signed  at  all.  The  name 
of  the  person  appearing  on  any  part  of  the  document  in 
his  writing,  it  being  obvious  what  the  intention  was,  is 
sufficient.  Thus,  an  agreement  beginning : “ I,  .John 
Jones,  promise,  &c.,”  if  written  by  John  .Jones,  is  suffi- 
cient, though  a space  be  left  for  his  signature  at  the 
bottom,  and  this  be  not  filled  up.  But  if  the  defendant 
could  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  he  never 
intended  to  sign,  they  might  find  a verdict  in  his  favour. 

It  was  held  by  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  in  Tourret  v. 
Cripps,  that  a letter  containing  the  defendant’s  name, 
printed  only  and  sent  by  defendant  to  plaintiff,  was  suffi- 
cient to  bind  him.  This  is  going  further  than  the  previous 
cases,  and  the  contract  w;is  under  the  4th  section  of  the 
Statute. 

In  Lee  v.  Griffin  (previously  referred  to),  the  customer 
for  the  teeth  had  written  a letter  to  the  dentist  as 
follows  : — 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I regret,  after  your  kind  effort  to  oblige 
me,  my  health  will  prevent  my  taking  advantage  of  the 
early  day.  I fear  I may  not  be  able  for  some  days.” — 
Yours,  &c.,  Frances  P. 

This  letter  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Statute.  This 
case  has  not  been  always  followed  in  America,  where  it 
has  been  disapproved ; but  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin,  Q.C., 
who  was  Attorney-General  for  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, in  his  work  on  “ Sales  of  Personal  Property.”  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  dis- 
sents from  this,  and  speaks  of  Lee  v Griffin  as  a “ satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question.”  He  says  the  contrary 
view  cannot  be  supported,  even  in  an  extreme  case  put 
by  Baron  Martin,  of  a portrait  painted  by  an  artist  for 
300  guineas,  the  canvas  of  which  might  cost  10s.  ‘‘  It  is 

obvious  that  the  employer  cannot  get  a title  to  the  picture 
or  any  property  in  it,  except  through  a transfer  of  the 
chattel  to  him  by  the  artist  for  a price,  and  this  is  in  law 
a contract  of  sale.” 

The  document,  if  not  signed  by  the  party  himself,  may 
be  signed  by  his  agent  lawfully  authorised. 

Under  the  17th  section  (with  which  we  are  now  dealing) 
this  authority  may  be  verbal,  though  the  4th  section  of  the 
Statute  requires  that  an  agent  be  authorised  in  writing. 
The  agent  may  be  the  agent  of  both  parties — e.g.,  a broker 
or  auctioneer.  But  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract  cannot  be  the  agent  of  the  other.  Though 
the  agent  signing  has  not  authority  at  the  time,  if  this  be 
conferred  afterwards,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out  of 
the  Statute.  Signature  by  a mark  is  sufficient  The  docu- 


ment need  not  be  signed  at  the  time  of  the  transaction ; 
any  time  will  be  sufficient,  if  it  be  before  the  remedy  is 
sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  bringing  of  an  action.  A 
letter  written  afterwards,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  (made  liable),  which  refers  to  the  specific  contract, 
will  satisfy  the  Statute.  And  this  may  be  so,  even  though 
the  letter  be  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  payment. 

The  following  letter  was  held  to  create  liability  ; — “ The 
only  parcel  of  goods  selected  for  ready  money  was  the 
chimney  glasses,  amounting  to  £38  10s.,  which  goods  I 
have  never  received,  and  have  long  since  declined,  for 
reasons  given  at  the  time.” 

The  following  case  has  been  submitted  to  me  with  a re- 
quest for  advice  : — 

A photographer  now  residing  in  Scotland  was  engaged 
last  year  to  take  negatives  by  a manufacturing  firm  in 
England,  and  a price  was  agreed  on,  it  being  stated  that 
(32  or  ()3  would  be  required.  No  written  contract  was 
signed.  The  photographer  fitted  up  his  dark-room  at  the 
factory,  aud  when  he  had  taken  twenty-six  negatives  was 
told  at  Christmas  that  no  further  work  was  ready,  but  he 
was  to  wait  a week  or  two.  Having  waited  until  Feb- 
ruary in  vain,  he  threw  up  the  job  and  took  a situation. 
When  his  employers  found  he  had  gone  they  wrote  de- 
manding the  negatives,  and  now  threaten  legal  proceed- 
ings if  they  are  not  given  up.  Money  had  been  paid  on 
account  of  the  work. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  photographer  is  justified  in 
resisting  the  demand  for  the  negatives,  and  not  only  that, 
if  he  has  acted  reasonably  (as  to  which  it  is  for  the  jury 
or  judge,  having  heard  all  the  facts,  to  decide),  he 
would  have  a remedy  for  breach  of  contract.  The  con- 
tract having  been  made  in  England  is  governed  by 
English  law. 


BEETLE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  H.  C.  HOVEY. 

Certain  beetles  have  a peculiar  apparatus,  enabling  them  to 
execute  remarkable  somersets  when  laid  upon  their  backs, 
whence  they  get  their  common  name  of  spring  beetles  or 
snapping  bugs.  Their  generic  name  of  Elatcr,  from  the  same 
root  as  the  word  elastic,  is  suggested  by  this  power  of  leaping 
into  the  air  and  alighting  again  on  their  feet.  This  feat  is 
accomplished  by  having  the  prosternum  elongated  into  a spine, 
which  fits  into  a cavity  of  the  mesosternum.  The  insect,  lying 
on  its  back,  first  bends  itself  upward  so  that  it  rests  on  its  head 
aud  the  tip  of  its  abdomen.  It  then  unbends  itself  suddenly,  the 
spine  enters  the  hollow  described,  and  thus  the  back  strikes  the 
floor  with  force  enough  to  throw  the  creature  ten  or  twenty 
times  its  own  length  into  the  air.  This  manoeuvre  is  repeated 
until  it  finds  itself  on  its  feet. 

Several  species  of  the  Elateridce  are  luminous  in  the  dark. 
The  common  firefly,  or  lightning  bug,  of  the  United  States  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a special  description.  But  its  powers  are 
feeble  compared  with  the  so-called  “ lantern  flies,”  or  “ cucuyos,” 
found  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  M.  Michelet  records  the 
most  extraordinary  stories  of  these  natural  lamps  hung  on  the 
trees  in  the  dark  southern  forests.  He  says  that  a Spanish 
battalion,  about  to  disembark,  were  deterred  from  doing  so, 
mistaking  the  cucuyos  for  matches  which  they  supposed  native 
soldiers  were  ready  to  apply  to  their  arquebuses.  He  also  tells 
us  that  persona  travelling  by  night  are  accustomed  to  pick  these 
fire  beetles  from  the  bushes,  and  fix  them  on  their  boots,  so  as 
to  show  the  pathway,  and  put  to  flight  lurking  serpents.  In 
the  morning  the  insects  are  carefully  replaced  on  other  bushes, 
so  as  to  be  at  hand  for  the  next  lonely  tourist  that  may  need 
their  aid.  Mexican  ladies  are  said  to  mount  the  cucuyos  as 
gems  ill  their  hair,  string  them  as  living  diamonds  around  their 
waists,  or,  imprisoning  them  in  gauze  bags,  tastefully  dispose  of 
them  amid  their  robes,  where  they  blaze  or  pale  according  to  the 
condition  they  may  happen  to  be  in. 

A living  specimen  of  the  Elatcr  (or  Pyrophoras)  noctiluciis  was 
recently  presented  to  the  Bridgeport  Scientific  Society,  whose 
curator,  Mr.  F.  C.  Smith,  has  kindly  given  myself  and  others 
the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  this  interesting  represen- 
tative of  the  Coleoptera.  It  resembles  closely  the  E.  oculatus, 
which  is  the  largest  of  our  common  snapping  bugs.  Its  length 
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i8  about  one  inch  and  a-half,  and  its  prevailing  colour  is  a dark 
brown.  On  each  side  of  its  thorax  are  oval  spots,  looking  like 
eyes,  which,  however,  they  are  not.  In  the  dark  these  oval 
spots  throw  such  a strong  greenish  light  as  to  seem  like  a pair 
of  tiny  electric  lamps  in  full  glow.  The  cucuyo  also  emits  light 
from  between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen.  Placed  on  a 
watch  dial,  its  light  enables  one  to  tell  the  time  of  night.  It  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  illuminate  a small  printed  page  so  that  the 
words  are  clearly  legible.  Its  radiance  appears  to  be,  to  some 
degree,  under  control  of  the  will.  When  a jet  of  gas  is  rapidly 
turned  on  and  off,  the  insect  does  his  best,  whether  from  rivalry 
or  some  other  cause. 

Being  desirous  of  seeing  what  might  be  done  in  the  line  of 
photography  by  this  novel  phosphorescence  (or  whatever  this 
peculiar  natural  light  may  be),  Mr.  Smith  suggested  to  Mr.  L. 
Farini  the  possibility  of  taking  pictures  of  small  objects  by  this 
means.  The  experiments  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
writer  and  other  witnesses  were  surprisingly  successful.  Finally, 
at  my  request,  and  especially  to  illustrate  this  article,  Mr. 
Fariui  made  the  accompanying  copy  of  a family  portrait.*  He 
used  a Seed  plate,  sensitometer  No.  24.  The  Elater  was  held  in 
the  fingers  within  one  inch  of  the  origin.al  to  be  copied,  and  in 
such  a position  as  to  allow  the  rays  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the 
negative.  The  time  of  exposure  to  bug  light  was  thirty  seconds. 
The  subsequent  development  was  by  the  usual  process.  Mr. 
Farini  thinks  it  possible  to  photograph  the  fire  beetle  by  its  own 
light,  but  has  not  yet  done  so.  What  he  has  already  accom- 
plished, however,  is  certainly  a great  novelty  in  photographic  art. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  its  Cuban  home,  the  Elater  feeds  on 
the  sugar  cane,  and  its  larva  does  much  mischief  by  devouring 
the  roots  of  the  various  kinds  of  tropical  plants.  It  seems  to 
thrive  in  its  northern  captivity,  eats  the  food  provided  for  it 
with  avidity,  and  takes  kindly  to  the  scientific  experiments  in 
which  it  is  called  to  share. — Scientific  American. 


CAMERA  CLUB.t 

Discussion  on  the  Subject  of  Regulations  for  Photo- 

ORAPHIC  EaHIBITIONS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer. 

Length  of  notice. — Three  to  eight  months,  according  to  sea- 
son. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — From  the  first  if  possible. 
Appointment  of  judges. — The  best  photographers  be  asked  to 
judge. 

Class  : in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Subject 
decidedly. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— One  or  two  awards  in  class,  according  to  its  interest  and 
importance. 

Practice  of  frequeut  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competi- 
tion.—One  special  class  for  medalled  pictures. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space. — Depends  on  space 
at  disposal. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — In  the  pro- 
fessional or  open  class  no  restriction  ; in  the  amateur  class, 
negative  and  printing. 

General  remarks. — Avoid  the  selection  of  judges  with  “ cranks.” 
Charge  for  wall  space,  say  3s.  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Most  decidedly  announce 
judges. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Artists  and  artist  photographers. 

Class  : in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Art  and 
scientific  sections  should  be  separate.  Sub-divisions  in  sub- 
jects and  sizes, 

Awards  or  no  awards:  system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 

— Emphaticaily  in  favour  of  awards  and  degrees  in  same. 
Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competi- 
tion.—Medalled  pictures  should  not  be  exhibited  again. 
Messrs.  Green  Bros. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — To  be  announced  before- 
hand. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Artists  and  photographers. 

Awards  or  no  awards  : system  of  first,  second,  aud  third  prizes. 
— Awards  to  be  given,  but  not  in  profusion;  one  for  best 
series  in  each  class,  irrespective  of  size. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  compe- 
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tition. — Allowed  to  compete  again  in  any  other  exhibition  than 
the  one  where  medal  was  gained. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Emmerson. 

Length  of  notice. — Three  months  at  least. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Let  there  be  no  judges. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Good  technique  is  good  art,  aud  this 
can  only  be  judged  by  good  artists. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  techical  and  artistic. — No  classifica- 
tion according  to  anything  except  goodness  and  badness.  Bad 
work  to  be  rigidly  excluded. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— No.  one,  two,  and  three.  Who  can  decide  such  refine- 
ments?— only  artists.  No  awards  at  all. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  compe- 
tition.— Let  all  pictures  be  rejected  which  have  not  been 
taken  within  three  years.  This  would  give  time  for  the  good 
pictures  to  go  round  the  provinces. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space. — Four  pictures  each 
in  separate  frames. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor  ; All,  ex- 
cept printing.  Printing  to  be  allowed  to  make  competition 
with  professional  photographer  fair. 

General  remarks. — Above  all,  do  away  with  all  distinction 
between  amateur  and  professional,  and  no  prizes.  Charge  for 
wall  space,  but  pay  carriage  on  accepting  pictures.  Elect 
hanging  committee  by  pldbiscite  of  all  exhibitors. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare. 

Length  of  notice. — As  long  as  possible.  . 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Most  important  to  do  so,  to 
give  confidence  to  the  exhibitor. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Three  to  five  judges  in  art  section, 
one  R.A.  and  two  photographers;  if  five,  two  R.A.’s  and  three 
photographers. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject  or  technical  and  artistic. — According  to 
subject  and  size,  whole  plate  to  be  the  distinction. 

Award  or  no  awards.  System  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— Not  certain,  but  inclined  to  approve  of  first,  second,  and 
third. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  picture  in  competi- 
tion.— The  same  picture  should  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  for 
a period  of  twelve  months,  but  never  admitted  for  competi- 
tion afterwards. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall-space. — Two  in  each  class  ; 
16  ft.  the  limit. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — All,  save 
rolling. 

General  remarks. — If  provincial  societies,  officers  of  societies 
concerned  should  not  compete.  Charges  6d  per  square  foot ; 
2s.  6d.  minimum  charge.  Hanging  committee  to  be  men 
without  interest  in  exhibition. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Rolnnson. 

Length  of  notice. — As  early  as  possible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Before  the  pictures  are 
sent. 

Appointment  of  judges.— Judging  of  artistic  aud  technical 
excellence  cannot  be  separateil.  The  best  judge  is  the  one 
who  can  see  intention  as  well  as  accomplishment. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — In  clas- 
sifying, the  general  effect  of  the  exhibition  should  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  consider.ations.  The  pictures  should  be 
mixed. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competi- 
tion.— Must  depend  upon  the  exhibition  authorities  ; but  it 
ought  to  be  a question  of,  “ Is  this  the  best  picture  ?”  not 
“ Has  this  picture  had  enough  medals  ?” 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures  or  wall  space. — Difficult  to  limit. 
Few  exhibitors  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — All  but 
mounting  and  framing.  That  is,  whole  of  the  “ making  the 
picture.” 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lord. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Should  be  announced 
beforehand. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Prefer  artists  and  photographers 
jointly. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Arranged  in 
classes. 

Awards  or  no  awards  ; system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— Two  medals  of  different  values. 
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Mr.  S.  H.  iJ.  Salmon. 

Length  of  notice. — A-^long  as  possible. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Not  to  be  announced  till 
after  the  reception  of  the  pictures. 

Appointment  of  judges. — No  picture  class  artists  should 
judge. 

Class,  in  sizes  or  subject,  technical  and  artistic. — Should  be 
classed,  and  picture  class  judged  entirely  on  its  artistic  merits 
by  special  panel  of  judges. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competi- 
tion.— Works  should  not  be  exhibited  when  a year  has  elapsed 
since  first  exhibited. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  exhibitor. — Entirely  by 
exhibitor. 

General  remarks. — Strongly  against  appointment  of  judges  year 
after  year ; and  object  to  private  individuals  and  firms 
offering  medals  for  advertising  purposes. 

Sir  David  Salomons. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Up  to  15  by 
12,  according  to  sii'  ject,  after  by  size. 

Practice  of  freq.ieut  exhibition  of  medalled  vdctures  in  compe- 
tition.— Only  medal  once,  then  disqualify  for  a reward. 

Limit  of  number  of  pictures. — Three  large,  six  small. 

How  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  exhibitor. — Retouch- 
ing may  be  put  out.  Negative  only,  unless  printing  process 
is  a special  one.  Silver  printing  only  should  be  put  out,  none 
other. 

Mr.  F.  Machell  Smith. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  picture  in  competi- 
tions.— Should  limit  number  of  times  picture  be  exhibited. 

General  remarks. — Has  felt  very  strongly  that  there  should  be 
a special  class,  in  which  the  whole  of  work  of  a picture  is 
boml-fide  done  by  the  exhibitor. 

Mr,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe. 

Length  of  notice. — Mouth  or  six  weeks. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Not  to  be  announced  pre- 
viously. 

Appointment  of  judges. — For  artistic  knowledge  only  in  art 
section.  All  artists  preferred. 

Class  : in  size  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Exhibition 
should  not  be  divided  into  classes. 

Awards  or  no  awards  : system  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— All  awards  of  one  value.  Approve  of  awards  ; poor  work 
would  gain  prominence  if  no  awards. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  same  medalled  picture  in 
competition. — If  same  picture,  is  not  to  receive  more  than 
one  medal.  Rather  tend  to  the  production  of  a lot  of  second- 
class  work. 

General  remarks. — No  manufacturer’s  award  to  be  received. 

Mr.  H.  Symonds. 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Should  not  be  announced 
beforehand. 

Appointment  of  judges. — Artists  and  photographers  combined. 

Class : in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Exhibition 
should  not  be  divided  into  classes. 

Awards  or  no  awards.  System  of  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
— Awards  should  be  given  when,  in  the  opinion  of  judges, 
examples  of  work  are  up  to  a certain  standard. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  pictures  in  competi- 
tion.— Allow  medalled  pictures  to  be  exhibited  again,  or  there 
will  be  an  inferior  lot  of  pictures  medalled.  There  should  be 
fewer  exhibitions. 

Mr.  H.  Tolley. 

Appointment  of  judges. — The  judges  should  essentially  be 
photographers,  who  have  also  artistic  knowledge  for  art  sec- 
tion, and  scientific  photographers  for  scientific  section. 

Class  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  technical  and  artistic. — Artistic  and 
scientific  sections  ; artistic  merit  main  object,  not  size. 

Awards  or  no  awards. — Awards  should  be  given  first  and  second 
prizes. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  picture  in  competi- 
tion.— Should  allow  medalled  pictures  to  be  exhibited  re- 
peatedly. 

General  remarks. — No  manufacturing  or  advertising  medals. 

Mr  A.  J.  West, 

Previous  announcement  of  judges. — Do  not  consider  it  a matter 
of  importance  either  way. 

Appointment  of  judges — Artistic  section,  one  half  photographers 
and  other  half  artists.  Scientific  section  ; Scientific  men 
only,  not  artists. 


Class:  in  sizes  or  subject,  or  artistic  and  technical. — Art  and 
scientific  photography  should  be  kept  separate.  Sizes  should 
not  be  seriously  marked  out. 

Awards  or  no  awards  system;  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. — 
Most  necessary  that  awards  should  be  given.  One  award  only 
in  each  section — the  highest. 

Practice  of  frequent  exhibition  of  medalled  picture  in  competi- 
tion.— The  present  system  of  sending  same  picture  to  several 
exhibitions  I consider  a good  one. 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Fourth  Article. 

The  Roller  Dark  Slide. — Recent  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  negatives  and  flexible  negative  films 
generally  have  led  to  increased  attention  being  devoted  to 
the  best  or  most  convenient  means  of  getting  a series  of 
negatives  upon  a continuous  band  of  material,  and,  as 
a result  fully  expected,  much  ingenuity  of  design  has  been 
shown.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
roller  slide,  like  very  many  other  modern  appliances,  had 
its  origin  in  an  earlier  form  of  apparatus,  designed  for 
use  with  a dift'erent  process,  now  defunct.  To  A.  Mel- 
huish  is  generally  assigned  the  credit  of  bringingout  the  first 
practically  commercial  roller  dark-slide.  M.  Silvy  designed 
an  apparatus  for  a similar  purpose  about  the  .same  period,  and 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  latter  should  not  take 
precedence  in  originality.  Little  use,  however,  was  made 
of  these  inventions  at  the  time  ; but  some  years  after- 
wards Leon  Warnerke  introduced  a modification  to  suit  a 


special  sensitive  collodion  tissue  he  was  then  manufac- 
turing. Neither  of  the  instruments  mentioned,  or  indeed 
any  of  theimproved  forms,  have  succeeded  in  securing 
sufficient  favour  to  be  generally  adopted,  or,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  to  diminish  appreciably  the  demand  for  glasa 
plates  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide,  notwithstanding  certain 
distinct  advantages  which  the  roller-slide  undoubtedly 
possesses.  These  special  features  are  admittedly  so 
important,  that  we  find  a goodly  proportion  of 
tourist  photographers  carrying  with  them  one  or  other 
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of  the  latest  patented  roller-slides  as  an  indispensable  por- 
tion of  their  kit  ; others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt 
the  system  of  film  photography  in  preference  to  other 
methods  of  negative  making,  and,  of  course,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  glass  plates. 

The  principal  underlying  roller-sli<les,  roll  holders,  or 
whatever  name  they  may  be  known  by,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  shown  in  the  foregoing  figure  ; but  the 
modern  improvements  furnish  a far  greater  degree  of  com- 
pactness, which  combines  portability  with  facility  of 
-manipulation,  lllusirations  of  the  internal  mechanisms 
of  modern  roller  dark  slides  appear  on  page  256  of  the 
PnoTooRAi'inc  New.s,  1886,  and  subsequent  issues,  as  well 
as  in  the  recent  year  books  of  photography.  The  sketch 
Fig.  11  shows  such  an  instrument  attached  to  a camera 
in  tlie  position  it  is  intended  to  occupy  after  the  selected 
view  has  been  focus.sed  and  the  ground-glass  screen 
reuioved,  or  by  means  of  double  joint  hirges,  folded  out 
of  the  way. 

Alt  roller  dark  slidt-s  contain  a spool,  upon*which  a 
length  of  paper  coated  with  silver  bromide  phis  other 
haloids  in  gelatine  has  to  be  secured.  The  free  end  of  the 
paper  is  usually  passed  over  a registering  roller,  con- 
structed so  as  to  indicate  upon  an  exterior  dial  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  which  has  been  wound  off,  and  it  is  fastened 
by  a metal  clip,  or  slot,  in  a third  or  receiving  roller. 
Springs,  racket  wheels  on  the  rollers,  or  some  other  adjust- 
ment provides  for  tight  straining  of  the  paper,  so  that  a 
surface  as  plane  as  that  of  a glass  ])late  results.  The 
winding  operations  are  effected  by  means  of  one  or  more 
thumb-screws.  Of  course  it  must  be  i>erfectly  under- 
stood that  the  preliminary  arrangements  just  referred  to 
are  made  in  a so-called  dark  room,  so  that  there  be  no 
possibility  of  the  sensitive  paper  becoming  affected  by 
light  of  anunsafecharacter,  which  weshall  more  fully  under- 
stand when  we  come  to  treat  that  branch  of  the  subject 
For  the  present,  then,  our  sketch  will  convey  a clear  idea 
that  all  is  ready  for  exposure,  except  drawing  the  slide 


Fig.  11. 

shutter  (S)  and  uncovering  the  lens  (L).  An  exposure 
made,  the  sliding  shutter  is  pushed  home  as  in  Fig.  11,  and 
if  a duplicate  be  required,  the  exposed  portion  is  wound 
upon  the  receiving  roll,  and  another  length  of  unexposed 
paper  will,  as  a consequence,  tike  its  place.  This  can  be 
done  without  removing  the  instrument  from  its  place  in 
the  camera,  the  shutter  is  again  withdrawn,  and  a second 
exposure  made.  In  this  way  twenty-four,  or  more,  dupli- 
cates may  be  obtaiued  on  one  band  of  paper  ; or,  by 


removing  the  slide  and  adjusting  the  focus  each  time,  a 
variety  of  subjects  can,  of  course,  be  photographed,  which, 
presuming  all  has  gone  well  in  manipulation,  should  yield 
a corresponding  number  of  good  negatives.  Film  strainers 
— usually  a couple  of  light  rectangular  frames  hinged  at 
one  end,  and  firmly  clasped  at  the  other,  and  of  a size  to 
be  inserted  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide — are  sometimes 
employed  instead  of  rollers  for  use  in  making  paper 
negatives,  but  as  each  strainer  is  only  capable  of  securing 
tightly  one  piece  of  sensitive  paper  of  less  dimension  much 
than  the  dark-slide,  which  contains  both  frame  and  paper, 
they  have  not,  so  far,  become  popular.  The  method  of 
using  a film-holder  of  this  kind  is  to  place  a suitably  cut 
piece  of  paper  on  film,  face  downwards,  in  the  open  carrier, 
close  lightly,  then  cover  with  a flat  board,  and  apply  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  fasten  all  the  clamps,  which  will  ensure  an 
even  strain  from  the  centre  being  obtained.  The  film- 
holder,  now  charged  with  jjaper,  is  replaced  in  an  ordinary 
dark- slide,  and  used  exactly  as  a glaas  plate  would.  There 
is  another  form  of  strainer,  namely,  two  solid  backs 
hinged  together.  A strip  of  paper  is  clipped  at  the  extreme 
ends,  whilst  open,  and  tension  is  obtained  by  folding  back 
the  leaves  and  clamping  securely.  This  form  of  film 
strainer  is  available  for  use  with  a double  dark  slide,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  enjoy  a greater  degree  of  popularity 
than  other  claimants  of  this  class  for  public  appreciation. 

As  we  proceed  with  these  chapters  we  may  from  time  to 
time  find  it  convenient  to  adopt  the  not  unusual  plan  of 
tracing  our  course  back  to  subjects  partially  dealt  with  in 
the  earlier  portions  --of  this  series  of  articles.  There  are 
two  very  important  and  distinct  sections  connected  with 
almost  every  phase  of  photography  it  is  intended  to  con- 
sider in  this  course  of  elementary  instruction  ; namely, 
the  kind  of  apparatus  employed,  aud  the  various  manipu- 
latory detiiiis  of  each  particular  jirocess.  The  latter  will 
probably  appear  more  clear  to  a novice,  after  the  remarks 
concerning  selection  aud  other  descriptive  details  of  appara- 
tus have  been  studied  ; for  this  reason,  a full  account  of  the 
method  of  making  paper  and  film  negatives  will  be  deferred 
until  the  first  part  of  our  programme  —the  consideration  of 
apparatus — has  reached  a more  advanced  stage. 


According  to  a weekly  pajier,  a Photographers’  Union 
has  been  organised  in  New  York,  its  objects  being  to 
establish  a minimum  wage  for  retouchers,  printers,  and 
apprentices,  to  drive  amateurs  out  of  the  business,  and  to 
found  a labour  bureau.  The  first  and  third  of  these 
objects  are  praiseworthy  and  jiractical,  but  we  fail  to  see 
how  the  amateur  is  to  be  driven  out  of  the  business. 
Allowing  that  there  are  photographers  who,  ealling  them- 
selves amateurs,  are  not  above  being  paid  whenever  they 
get  the  chance,  how  are  they  to  be  prevented  from  so 
doing  ? Is  it  proposed  to  boycot  the  dealers  who  supply 
them  with  goods? 

The  French  Photogiaphic  Society,  at  its  June  meeting, 
took  i)ossession  of  its  new  premises.  Davanne  occupied 
the  chair,  and  in  spite  of  the  inci  eased  accommodation,  the 
room  was  crowded.  It  was  announced  that  the  social  re- 
unions would  be  recommenced  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
each  month.  M.  Davanne  also  alluded  to  the  laboratory 
which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  members.  The  leading 
French  Society  is  certainly  ahead  in  many  respects  of  the 
Society  which  in  England  is  supposed  to  occupy  a similar 
position. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
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Society  over  its  Journal  must  be  very  trifling  compared 
with  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Microscopical  Society 
in  the  same  direction.  The  one  is  as  attenuated  as  the 
other  is  portly ; and  while  the  Geographical  Society  is 
content  with  giving  its  members  a few  maps,  the  Micro- 
scopical Society  is  liberal  in  the  supply  of  elaborate  illus- 
trations, executed  at  a considerable  cost.  The  former 
Society  missed  an  opportunity  of  advancing  with  the 
times  in  the  last  issue  of  its  .Journal.  It  published  a 
most  interesting  paper  by  C.  M.  Woodward  on  the 
Solomon  Islands — almost  a term  incognita.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, indeed,  is  the  first  Englishman  who  has  penetrated 
to  certain  portions  of  the  Islands,  and  having  a camera 
with  him  was  able  to  bring  away  what  the  President  said 
were  admirable  photographs.  Why  could  not  some  of 
these  photographs  have  been  reproduced  and  published  in 
the  Journal  with  the  pajier  ? The  Geographical  Society 
is  essentially  a popular  Society— that  is  to  say,  the  sole 
qualifications  of  a large  number  of  the  members  is  their 
subscription,  and  we  should  fancy  that  to  anything 
which  made  their  .Journal  interesting  they  would  not 
object.  Anyway,  the  contrast  between  the  “ organs  ” of 
these  two  large  and  wealthy  Societies  is  very  marked. 

Those  ardent  amateur  photographers  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  stray  flashes  of  lightning  in  obedience  to 
the  request  of  the  Royal  ^Meteorological  Society,  should 
be  careful  where  they  place  their  cameras.  A gentleman 
in  the  suburbs  left  his  camera  for  an  hour  in  his  garden 
one  night  in  expectation  of  securing  a prize,  and  to 
his  disgust,  when  he  returned,  discovered  that  someone 
had  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  had  walked  off 
with  the  entire  apparatus.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  perpetrator  was  not  acting  in  the  interests  of  science, 
for  some  silver  forks  and  spoons,  carelessly  left  by  the 
servant  on  the  sill  of  the  kitchen  window,  which  was 
partly  open,  disappeared  at  the  same  time. 


A story  of  photographic  ingenuity  has  reached  us. 
A householder,  troubled  to  an  exceptional  degree  by 
swarms  of  the  insectivorous  pests  which  specialty  infest 
old  underground  kitchens,  after  biiving  tried  every  kind 
of  insecticide  and  vermin  destroyer  in  the  market,  went 
with  his  grievance  to  his  landlord,  who  had,  it  seemed 
verbally  assured  him  that  the  basement  of  his  tenement 
was  virtually  free  from  the  pests  in  question.  But  finding 
his  repeated  complaints  ignored,  the  tenant  Lethought 
him,  being  a photographer,  that  a “ dry  plate  ” might  do 
what  plates  of  sour  beer  and  basons  of  turpentine  and 
cucumber  rind,  and  the  like,  had  failed  to  accomplish.  So 
one  night,  having  arranged  his  camera  in  the  kitchen 
beforehand,  he  descended  at  an  hour  when  he  knew  the 
usual  nightly  “ black-beetles’  ball  and  cockroaches’  feast  ’’ 
would  be  at  its  height,  and  suddenly  igniting,  by  means 
of  an  electric  current,  several  piles  of  magnesium-flash 
composition  which  he  had  arrayed,  he  adroitly  secured 
a negative  of  that  part  of  the  floor  where  the  pests  were 
thickest ; their  “ thickest  ” being  so  thick,  indeed,  that 
his  photograph  looked,  when  developed,  more  like  a corner 
of  a block  tesselated  pavement  than  of  a kitchen  floor  in 


a south-western  suburb  of  London.  Having  made  a 
print,  he  mounted  it  and  sent  it  by  post  to  his  land- 
lord, with  this  covering  note  : — “ Dear  Sir, — Having 
become  of  necessity  a practical  entomologist  since 
I rented  my  present  house,  I have  lately  joined  the 
local  Entomological  Society,  and  at  the  next  quarterly 
meeting  I intend  reading  a paper  on  ‘ The  Fecundity  of 
the  Common  or  Kitchen  Black-beetle,’  illustrated  with 
dissolving  views.  I enclose  you  one  of  a series  of  the 
illustrations  which  I am  preparing,  and  may  inform  you 
that  this,  like  the  whole  series,  has  been  taken  in  ray  own 
kitchen;  and  it  may  further  interest  you  to  know  that  I 
have  arranged  for  the  appearance  of  my  paper  with  the 
illustrations,  and  of  course  full  details  as  to  the  kitchen 
where  they  have  been  taken,  in  the  local  journal,  which,  as 
you  are  aware,  circulates  enormously  in  this  district,  in 
which,  I believe,  your  stake,  as  a house  owner,  is  consider- 
able. Feeling  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  gratuitous 
advertisement  I shall  thus  give  to  the  beetle-producing 
properties  of  your  tenant’s  kitchen,  I beg  to  remain,  yours 
truly,  A.  P. — P.S.  I shall,  of  course,  as  a Corresponding 
Member  of  my  Society,  be  rao  t ready  to  answer  any 
enquiries  I may  receive  as  to  the  peculiar  fecundity  of  the 
beetles  bred  in  your  houses.” 

Now,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  getting  any  written  reply 
of  effusive  thanks  to  this  genial  note,  its  writer  was  the 
very  next  day  waited  on  by  a master-mason,  who  said  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  landlord  “ respecting  those  black- 
beetles  of  yours ; ” aud  who  added  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  carry  out  forthwith  a novel  plan  for  the 
extirpation  of  such  pests  (at  the  landlord’s  sole 
expense)  which  he  (the  master-mason)  had  never  known 
fail.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  add  that 
the  tenant’s  paper  on  “ The  Fecundity  of  the  Common  or 
Kitchen  Black  Beetle  ” was  not  read  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Tooting  Entomological  Society.  The  local  directory, 
in  fact,  does  not  contain  any  record  of  the  existence  of 
such  a society  at  all.  But,  of  course,  directories,  like  gas- 
meters,  cannot  be  considered  quite  infallible ; so  we  will 
not  make  too  much  of  the  omission  in  question. 


It  is  curious  to  note  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  that  in  spite  of  the  encomiums  as  to 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  photography  over  draw- 
ings, as  shown  by  the  recent  photographs  of  the  Pleiades, 
by  the  Brothers  Henry,  one  member  could  not  be  brought 
to  think  that  photography  would  be  of  any  use  in  the  case 
of  the  moon.  Mr.  Marth  appears  to  have  taken  the  moon 
under  his  especial  protection,  aud  up  to  the  present  time 
has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  sketches  which  have  been 
made.  He  says  : “If  we  could  only  get  sketches  of  the 
nearly  full  moon,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  a small  opera-glass,  and  then  compare  them 
with  the  sketches  made  with  the  help  of  telescopes,  we 
should  have  a far  better  chance  of  judging  by  analogy 
what  the  sketches  of  Mars  really  teach.”  It  may  be  so, 
but  surely  it  is  a very  round-about  process,  and  one  sub- 
ject to  all  kinds  of  errors,  for  no  two  persons  see  the 
same  thing  alike.  Mr.  Knobel,  who  is  a draughtsman  of 
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some  ski]],  said  as  much,  but  refused  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Common,  that  piiotography  wouid  answer 
because  photography  was  not  “ deiineation.’'  Mr.  Green, 
however,  pointed  the  moral  of  the  discussion  by  remark- 
ing that  he  was  engaged  on  some  drawings  of  the  moon 
when  Warren  de  la  Eue’s  photographs  were  exhibited, 
and  on  seeing  the  latter  was  so  convinced  that  no  draw- 
ings could  ever  compare  with  them,  that  he  gave  up  the 
task.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  photography  is 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the  nebuUe,  it  should  not  be  still 
more  so  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 


patent  Intelligena. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

9,711.  William  Tylaii,  12,  Cherry  Street,  Birmiuttham,  for 
“ improvements  in  apparatus  for  producing  and  discharging 
currents,  for  washing  photographic  plates  and  prints,  or  other 
analogous  purposes,  capable  of  being  attached  for  use  upon  or 
to  any  ordinary  vessel.” — July  4th,  1888. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non- 
payment of  Duty. 

5,353  of  1884.  H.  Kaysee. — Photographic  exchange  boxes. 

5,647  of  1884.  J.  Thomson. — Photographic  camera  stands. 


PORTABLE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

BY  T.  O’cONOIt  SLOANE,  PH.D.* 

A VERY  compact  form  of  magic  lantern  is  illustrated  in  the  cuts 
accompanying  this  article.  It  is  adapted  for  all  experimental 
[)urpo8es,  as  well  as  for  the  projection  of  views.  The  best  way  to 
give  a correct  idea  will  be  to  take,  as  example,  a 4i-inch  con- 
denser lantern,  and  give  the  dimensions  of  the  different  parts, 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  size  of  the  condensers  settles  the 
question  of  the  measurements  of  the  other  parts. 

The  two  condenser  lensers,  plano-convex,  are  mounted  each 
in  a separate  board.  A circle  is  turned  out  with  a rabbet  in  each 
board,  in  which  the  condenser  seats  itself,  and  is  secured  there- 
in by  three  buttons.  The  rear  condenser  board,  A,  is  inches 
square.  The  front  board,  B,  is  of  the  same  width,  but  8^  inches 
long.  To  the  rear  one  a strip  is  screwed  across  the  top  edge, 
and  the  front  one  is  hinged  to  this  strip.  At  their  bases,  coming 
between  them,  two  small  abutting  strips  are  secured.  The 
thickness  of  the  strips  is  such  that  the  boards,  when  brought 
together,  with  the  strips  in  contact,  are  strictly  parallel,  and  the 
lenses  are  held  apart  from  each  other. 

The  frame  or  base  of  the  lantern  is  a three-sided  square,  a 
little  over  6^  inehes  across,  and  13  inches  long  in  internal 
measurement.  It  is  closed  at  the  front,  and  open  at  the  baek  of 
the  lantern.  It  is  2^  inehes  deep  ; 7j  inches  from  its  front, 
the  back  condenser  board  is  binged  to  a strip  that  runs  across 
the  top  of  the  frame,  and  is  screwed  firmly  thereto,  flush  with 
its  upper  surface.  A long  brass  hook,/,  and  staple  is  provided, 
for  bolding  the  condensers  in  place  when  vertical.  The  boards 
are  held  together,  when  desired,  by  another  shorter  hook,  c,  with 
staple.  The  condensers  are  then  in  place  for  horizontal  projec- 
tion. To  arrange  them  for  vertical  projection,  the  small  hook, 
c,  is  unfastened,  the  front  condenser,  B,  is  pushed  up  until  the 
two  are  at  an  angle  of  90®,  and  a plane  mirror  is  inserted,  rest- 
ing .Tgainst  the  two  bottom  strips.  The  mirror  should  be 
mounted  on  a thin  board  or  on  a brass  plate,  so  as  to  provide 
strength  and  protect  its  back. 

A mortise  is  cut  in  the  front  condenser  6}  inches  from  its  top, 
S inch  wide,  and  3|  inches  long.  A piece  of  board,  a,  is  cut  to 
slide  smoothly  back  and  forward  through  ttiis  mortise.  For 
retaining  the  strip  in  .any  desired  place,  a hand  screw,  e,  is  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  condenser  board,  which  is  notched  at  both 
its  lower  corners.  A strip  of  brass  is  attached  to  the  side  of 
this  strip  for  the  screw  to  press  against. 

The  strip  carries  the  slide  carrier,  h,  and  lens,  C.  The  lens  is 
attached  to  a board  about  4 inches  wide  and  oj  high,  with  a 
tenon  projecting  from  its  base.  A m utise  is  cut  near  the  end 
of  the  sliding  strip  to  receive  this  tenon. 

A second  mortise  or  slot,  4^  inches  lung  and  2 inches  wide,  is 

• Scientific  American. 


Fig.  2.— Lantern  Arranged  for  Horizontal  Projection. 

gether  and  arranged  for  exhibiting  views.  By  removing  the 
slide-carrier  the  entire  space  between  condenser  and  objective 
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made  in  the  strip,  a.  The  slide  carrier,  6,  is  a board  64  inches 
high  by  4^  inches  wide.  To  its  base  is  attached  a piece  of  wood 
3 inches  square.  This  is  J inch  thick,  and  below  it  is  a second 
piece  of  the  same  length,  but  just  2 inches  wide.  The  second 
piece  enters  the  slot  in  the  sliding  strip,  a,  and  the  slide  carrier 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  formed  by  the  upper  block.  A hand- 
screw,  d,  is  arranged  to  hold  the  slide-carrier  in  place  where 
desired. 

A smaller  movable  mirror,  D,  is  supported  above  the  objective 
when  the  lantern  is  to  be  used  for  vertical  projection. 

A piece  of  sheet  iron  is  fastened  across  the  bottom  of  the 
main  frame,  on  which  the  lantern,  E,  rests.  In  the  front  of  the 
same  frame  a notch  is  cut  in  which  the  piece,  a,  rests.  To  make 
its  position  in  the  front  condenser  board  more  secure,  a second 
strip  may  be  attached  just  below  the  mortise  and  to  the  back 
of  the  board. 

For  lantern  any  good  form  of  screened  lamp  may  lie  used. 
If  necessary,  a sheet  iron  box  may  be  arranged  to  inclose  the 
source  of  light.  But  with  such  a lantern  as  is  here  shown  it  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

In  the  drawings,  fig.  1 shows  the  whole  ready  for  mounting. 


Fig.  1.— P 1 table  Lantern  Taken  Apart. 

the  lamp  being  lighted  and  ready  for  work.  The  lamp  shotild 
always  be  lighted  before  beginning,  as  it  may  take  five  minutes 
for  it  to  attain  its  full  power.  Fig.  2 shows  the  whole  put  to- 
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is  free  for  the  introduction  of  apparatus  or  performance  of  ex- 
periments. A soap  bubble  can  be  blown  and  projected  in  this 
space.  A ghiss  of  water  can  be  very  prettily  shown,  and  the 
lantern  will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  the  experimenter’s 
use.  Fig.  3 shows  the  lantern  arranged  for  vertical  projection, 


Fig  3. — Lantern  Arranged  for  Veriical  Projection. 

the  outline  of  the  mirror  being  given  in  dotted  lines.  As  the 
slide-carrier  is  not  always  used  for  work  in  this  position,  it,  too, 
is  shown  in  dotted  lines. 

If  all  is  properly  constructed,  the  apparatus  will  be  susceptible 
of  all  kinds  of  adjustments.  The  sliding  board,  a,  can  be 
moved  back  and  forth  in  the  mortise  in  the  front  condenser 
board.  The  slide  carrier  can  also  be  moved  backward  and  for- 
ward. By  these  two  adj ustments  the  slide.carrier  can  be  brought 
to  any  point  desired  in  the  cone  of  rays  converging  from  the 
condensers.  By  moving  the  lantern  backward  and  forward,  any 
modification  in  the  direction  of  the  light  rays  emerging  from 
the  condenser  can  be  given. 

A lime  light  can  be  used  instead  of  an  oil  lamp.  But  as  the 
object  was  to  show  a portable  lantern,  the  former  has  been 
shown  in  the  cuts. — fickntijic  American. 


^omsi^onhmct. 

TUE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

SiK, — 1 am  aii.xious  to  bring  specially  under  the  notice 
of  photographers  and  makers  of  photographic  apparatus, 
the  arrangements  which  are  being  made  in  this  country 
for  the  British  section  of  next  year's  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion. 

The  committee  of  the  section  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  support  of  our  principal  manufac- 
turers, and  the  industrial  and  machinery  courts  will  be 
very  well  filled  ; but  in  the  important  department  of 
photography,  and  indeed  :ts  regards  scientific  apparatus 
generally,  we  have  been  less  successful.  Though  some  of 
our  most  important  makers  will  exhibit,  the  exhibitors 
will  be  much  less  numerous  than  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1878.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  on  that  occasion 
English  photographers  were  extremely  successful,  obtain- 
ing no  less  than  thirty-five  medals  or  diplomas  ; a larger 


nunjber  than  was  taken  by  the  exhibitors  of  any  other 
country  except  France  and  Austria-Hungary.  These 
awards  included  four  gold  and  seven  silver  medals. 

It  would  be  a matter  for  regret  if  we  were  to  allow  our 
competitors  on  the  Continent  to  believe  that  this  country, 
which  took  so  decided  a lead  in  the  early  days  of  photo- 
graphy, has  now  fallen  to  the  rear,  and  this  impression 
will  certainly  prevail  unless  we  are  able  to  make  abetter 
show  both  of  photographic  apparatus  and  photographs 
than  we  appear  likely  to  do. 

As  regards  photo-mechanical  processes,  we  are  admittedly 
inferior  to  the  French,  and  those  who  work  processes  in 
this  country  have  not  even  the  courage  to  enter  the  arena 
with  their  rivals  ; but  I have  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  also 
true  either  of  apparatus  or  photographs  themselves. 

Paris  next  year  will  be  visited  by  crowds  of  people  from 
every  part  of  the  world  ; and,  from  a merely  commercial 
point  of  view,  it  will  be  a loss  to  the  makers  and  sellers  of 
English  apparatus  if  foreign  manufacturers  are  to  be 
allowed  to  have  it  entirely  their  own  way. 

It  has  been  objected  that  in  the  case  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition— or  rather,  in  the  British  section — charges  are 
made  for  the  space  occupied  ; but  these  charges  will  only 
cover  the  bare  expenses  of  the  section,  and  it  merely  means 
that  exhibitors  have  to  do  for  themselves  in  this  instance 
what  Government  has  done  for  them  in  previous  cases, 
Englishmen  are  pretty  well  used  to  getting  on  without 
Government  aid  in  most  matters,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  so  in  an  International  Exhibition 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Prospectuses  and  full  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  British  section,  2,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Though  the  allotment  of  space  is  now  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  the  space  is,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  all  occupied, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  such  things  as 
photographic  or  scientific  apparatus,  which,  of  course,  do 
not  require  a large  amount  of  space  for  their  exhibition. — 
I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  H.  T.  Wood, 

Secretary  to  the  British  Section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
1889.  2,  Walbrook,  E C.,  July  i)th,  1888. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to 
announce  that  the  fortbeoming  Photographic  Convention 
will  be  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  New  Street,  Birming- 
ham, on  the  23rd  inst.,  and  will  be  opened  by  the  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  Alderman  Maurice  Pollock,  at  a conver- 
sazione in  the  evening  of  that  day. 

Special  advantageous  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
members  travelling  from  London.  Full  particulars,  with 
details  of  excursions  and  local  arrangements,  will  be  for- 
warded on  apiilication.  J.  J.  Briginsiiaw,  Hon.  Sec. 

128,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.,  July  \0th,  1888. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
gentlemen  who  propose  becoming  members  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  necessity  of  advising  me  at  an  early  date 
which  excursions  they  intend  joining,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  number  to  be  provided  for,  in  order 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  Railway  Companies  (who 
will  attach  saloons  if  a sufficient  number  of  passengers  be 
expected)  and  the  different  hotels. 

If  a post-card  be  sent  me  stating  how  many  tickets  will 
probably  be  required  for  each  excursion,  it  will  facilitate 
matters  ; at  the  same  time  the  order  will  not  be  considered 
binding  if  anything  should  happen  to  prevent  attend- 
ance. 

Tickets  must  be  obtained  the  evening  before  each  ex- 
cursion to  ensure  proper  accommodation,  and  applications 
should  state  if  refreshment  will  be  required 'or  not,  and  if 
brake  will  be  used. 
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The  excursions  arranged  are : — 

July  24. 

Bewdley,  Arley,  Highley  ... 

Stratford,  Wixford  or  Salford 
Oxford  ...  ...  ...  7/-  or 

July  25. 

Coventry,  Kenilworth,  Stoneleigh  ... 

Warwick  

Worcester,  Malvern  ...  

July  26. 

Lichfield  and  Sutton 

or, 

Lichfield  and  Aston  ... 

Stratford,  Charlcote 

Coleshill,  Maxstoke  Priory 

or  do.  by  brake  ... 

July  27. 

Dudley,  Castle,  Priory,  and 

Wren’s  Nest  

Shrewsbury 

Worcester,  Tewkesbury 

Some  of  the  fares  are  subject  to  reduction.  Moderate 
walkers  need  not  incur  expense  of  brake. — I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

F.  J.  C.  Taylor,  Hon.  Sec.  Excursion  Committee, 
16,  Imperial  Chambers  B,  Birmingham,  July 


Fare. 

Luncli  or  Tea.  lirake. 

3/4 

...  2/6 

..  — 

2/10 

...  21- 

...  4/- 

5/- 

...  2/6 

— 

•2  ■_ 

...  2/- 

...  5/- 

2/6 

...  2/- 

...  — 

4/- 

...  2/G 

...  — 

1/9 

2/6 

...  — 

2/'- 

...  2 6 



2/10 

...  2/- 

...  5/- 

1/11 

...  1 6 

...  1/6 

5/- 

L'- 

...  2/6 

4 '5 

...  2/9 

'.V.  3- 

4/- 

...  2,6 

Boat  2/6 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A LENS. 

Hear  Sir,— I have  just  read  an  editorial  article  in  the 
number  of  your  excellent  journal  for  May  18,  1888,  on 
“ Photography  Without  a Lens.”  Reference  is  made 
therein  to  the  work  of  Captain  Colson,  of  the  French 
Army  Engineers,  in  this  direction,  coupled  with  the  remark 
that  “ perhaps  the  publication  by  Captain  Colson  of  the 
conclusions  derived  from  his  labours  will  induce  photo- 
graphers in  countries  other  than  his  own  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  subject.” 

In  view  of  this,  1 desire  to  state  that  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  that  subject  by  me  (though  I am  only 
an  amateur  photographer),  both  in  California  and  in  this 
city,  since  October,  1884,  when  I first  hit  upon  the  true 
principles  involved,  and  obtained  some  excellent  results. 

I also  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  to  you  herewith  two 
articles  on  the  same  subject  written  by  me  for  the 
St.  Ijouis  Photographer,  and  published  in  that  journal,  one. 
in  November,  1886,  the  other  in  January,  1887,  as  well 
as  a copy  of  a United  States  patent  (application  filed 
July  9,  1886,  and  granted  to  me  Feb.  l.o,  1887)  for  a 
“ Diffraction  Camera  ” embodying  the  newly-discovered 
essentials  to  success. 

In  the  specification  to  these  letters  patent,  and  in  the 
papers  above  referred  to  under  the  headings  “ Diffraction 
Photography,”  and  “ Diffraction  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Formation  of  Photographic  Images  through  a Minute 
Aperture,”  I stated  the  chief  results  of  my  experiments  up 
to  that  period,  with  deductions  and  theoretical  reflections 
biised  on  them,  and  gave  a “ Rule  for  finding  the  time  of 
exposure  of  an  instantaneous  film,  in  good  daylight,  at 
any  given  distance  from  any  given  aperture.” 

Since  that  time,  greater  sensitivene.ss  having  been  given 
to  their  jdates  by  dry-plate  manufacturers,  I have  had 
occasion,  from  further  experimental  data  obtained  by 
using  them,  to  change  the  empirical  basis  of  that  rule,  and 
to  found  it  on  something  much  more  exact. 

On  the  5th  of  last  May  I succeeded  in  making  a nega- 
tive picture  of  a laudscafie,  illuminated  by  a clear  sun,  in 
this  latitude,  at  8 a.m.,  on  a very  sensitive  gelatino-bro- 
mide  dry  plate  (Seed’s,  sensitometer  No.  23),  place  I at  a dis- 
tance of  '312  of  an  inch  from  one  of  my  difi'ractors  ‘010  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  in  ‘((Jl  of  a second,  by  means  of  a 
drop-shutter,  the  time  having  been  accurately  measured. 
This  wiis almost  exactly  the  limit  of  time  necessary  for  this 
diffractor,  distance,  and  light  : for  those  objects  on  which 
the  sun  directly  shone  developed  w'ell,  whilst  those  in  the 


shade  of  trees  were  barely  visible.  The  diameter  of  a 
circular  picture  that  can  be  well  impressed  under  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  is  rather  more  than  one  inch. 

U^sing  the  result  of  this  experiment, confirmed  by  others 
made  at  other  distances  and  times,  and  with  square 
diffractors  of  other  diameters,  for  basic  data,  I h.ave  been 
enabled  to  construct  a table  of  times  of  exposure,  for 
reference,  with  difiVactors  from  'OOl  to  016  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  (the  latter  being  the  largest  size  I ever  use), 
at  a uniform  distance  of  one  inch  from  the  most  sensitive 
films  now  made,  and  exposed  in  good  daylight. 

By  the  rule  previously  formulated  the  time  of  exposure 
for  any  other  distance  can  be  accurately  calculated,  and 
approximately  so  for  other  plates  of  different  sensitometer 
numbers,  and  exposed  to  varying  intensities  of  light. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that  the  supposed  “ law  ” laid 
down  by  Capt.  Colson,  as  stated,  “ that  there  is  with 
each  distance  of  aperture  from  plate  a certain  size  of 
opening^with  which  the  maximum  sharpness  obtainable 
without  a lens  is  produced,”  is,  I think,  entirely  erroneous, 
and  without  foundation  in  fact. 

The  only  thing  that  controls  the  sharpness  of  the  image 
is  the  diameter  (and  kind  of  edges,  of  course)  of  the 
diffractor,  and  the  same  diameter  is  equally  effective  at 
one  distance  as  at  another  for  this  purpose,  provided  the 
illumination  of  the  object  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
film  are  sufficient.  The  smaller  the  aperture,  the  sharper 
the  image  at  any  distance,  with  the  proviso  just  mentioned. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  image  be  visible  on  a screen  or 
not,  if  the  film  used  be  actinically  sensitive  enough  (and 
there  is  no  glass  here  to  absorb  the  ultra-violet  rays),  the 
impression  will  be  produced  and  can  be  developed.  I 
have  perfect  negatives  which  I made  more  than  three 
years  ago  by  diffractors  •002  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  minutene.ss  of  such  an  aperture  must  be  seen  to  be 
realized,  far  smaller  than  the  cross-section  of  the  finest 
hair. 

That  diffractor  which  gives  better  results,  in  sharpness 
of  picture,  than  another  of  similar  construction,  but 
larger  diameter,  at  one  inch  from  plate,  will  also  give 
better  results,  with  suiUble  plate  and  light,  at  ^-inch,  or  2, 
or  5;  or  6,  or  8 inches.  If  the  quantity  of  actinic  radiations 
admitted  to  the  film  be  enough  to  impress  it,  then  the 
fineness  of  the  lines  of  the  image  will  depend  solely  on 
and  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
aperture  through  which  the  radiations  are  admitted, 
whether  this  aperture  be  near  or  far.  That  I hold  to  be 
the  law  for  sharpness. 

Having  eliminated,  to  a great  degree,  by  actual  experi- 
ment, the  two  objections  heietofore  made  against  photo- 
graphy without  the  use  of  lenses — viz.,  want  of  sharpness 
in  the  picture,  and  considerable  time  of  exposure  required — 
it  seems  to  me  the  photographic  lens  makers  may  have,  ere 
long,  to  look  to  their  well-earned  laurels. 

1 have  negatives  taken  by  the  diffraction  method,  in  one 
second,  with  well-defined  lines  of  fence,  pickets,  &c., 
measuring  under  the  microscope  only  ‘002  of  an  inch  wide, 
which  is  as  narrow  as  any  I have  found  in  a landscape 
negative  taken  with  a lens  ; but  this  cannot  be  done  with 
•any  apertures  used  or  recommended  by  British  or  Contin- 
ental writers  up  to  this  time,  so  far  as  I know.  To  obtain 
fine  outlines  a diffractor,  with  good  edges,  not  exceeding 
one-fifth  of  a millimeter,  must  be  employed. 

I shall  merely  a-dd,  in  conclusion,  that  as  I have  not 
taken  out  any  English  or  other  foreign  patent,  my  inven- 
tion is  free  in  European  countries.  But  one  naturally 
likes  to  get  such  credit  as  may  be  due.  Perhaps  extracts 
from,  or  the  whole  of  the  printed  slips  enclosed  on  “ Dif- 
fraction Photography,”  might  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers. — Very  respectfully,  &c.,  Jxo.  Vaxsa.vt,  M.D. 

C.S.  Marine  Hospital,  St.  Jjouis,  Mo.,  L .S.A.,  June  9</i. 

In  one  of  the  papers  referred  to  our  correspondent 
says  : — 

If  a glass  plate,  whose  surface  for  a small  space,  say  ;^-iuch 
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sqi'are,  has  been  ruled  with  fine  parallel  lines  about  Tj'jsaxs  of  an  i window),  distant  12  or  15  feet,  so  that  the  lines  on  the  glass  and 
inch  apart,  forming  a grating,”  be  held  between  the  eye  of  an  the  luminous  line  are  in  parallel  planes,  he  will  see  the  luminous 
observer  and  a narrow  line  of  light  (like  the  edge  of  a flat  gas  ! line  somewhat  dimmed,  and  a little  removed  from  it  on  either 
flame,  or  a crack  between  the  neatly  closed  solid  shutter  of  a side,  separated  by  dark  spaces,  several  bright  coloured  spectra 
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fw¥4m 
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(violet,  green,  and  red),  which  are  broadened  images  of  the  light  this  body  will  be  clearly  seen  across  all  the  spectra,  and  also 
line.  If  the  crack  in  the  shutter  happened  to  be  crossed  by  some  appaiently  sometimes  over  the  intervening  dark  spaces, 
opaque  body,  as  a strip  of  black  paper  fi.xed  at  right  angles  to  it.  These  spectra  are  known  as  diffraction  spectra,  and  they  are 
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caused  by  the  interference  of  the  waves  of  the  luminiferous  ether 
after  their  passage  between  the  narrow  lines  of  the  grating. 

When  ether  waves  collide  with  an  opaque  solid,  they  are 
inflected  at  its  edges,  bent  behind  it,  and  interfere  with  each 
other.  If  the  interference  be  in  a certain  way,  they  may  extin- 
guish each  other  wholly,  or  partially  ; in  another  way,  and  the 
brightness  may  be  increased  ; in  another  way,  .and  certain  of  the 
waves  of  a particular  length  only  may  be  extinguished,  leaving 
the  rem.ainder  as  coloured  waves.  And  these  coloured  waves 
m.ay  be  so  combined  with  the  places  of  the  extinguished  waves 
as  to  form  alternate  dark  spaces  and  coloured  images,  of  an 
object,  on  either  side  of  the  place  where  the  deflection  from 
collision  occurred  ; the  degree  of  separation  of  the  images  depend- 
ing on  the  angle  at  which  the  waves  collided. 

If,  instead  of  a gr.ating,  a single  narrr.v  slit,  .about  of  an 
inch  wide,  cut  in  a piece  of  metal  foil,  be  employed  as  just  de- 
scribed, there  will  appear,  on  either  side  of  the  gre.atly  dimmed 


Diffraction  Photograph.  Negative  in  1 .'ecenJ.  (Nolens). 

luminous  line,  a series  of  diffraction  spectra  .and  dark  sp.aces  like 
those  above  described,  but  the  latter  not  well-marked,  the  colours 
usually  fading  into  each  other  in  regular  succession  ; and  here, 
too,  a narrow  dark  body,  fixed  at  right  angles  across  the  line  of 
light,  will  be  seen  elongated  and  crossing  all  the  spectra  very 
dbtinctly. 

If,  conver.  cly,  instead  of  aluminous  line  on  a dark  background, 
a narrow  opaque  object  on  a wide  light  background,  as  a vertical 


Diffraction  Photograph  (no  leu-),  by  Dr.  Jno.  Vansant.  April,  1S33. 
Diffractor,  "008  inch,  at  2 inches  distance. 


bar  of  a window  sash,  several  yards  distant,  be  viewed  through 
the  single  slit  held  parallel  to  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  seen  ; whilst 
a similar  object  or  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  slit 
wilt  appear  sharp,  clear,  and  uncoloured. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  two  narrow  slits  in  separate  pieces 
of  metal  foil  be  crossed,  and  vertical  and  horizontal  opaque  bars 
on  a light  ground  be  viewed  through  the  resulting  square  aper- 


ture, both  sets  of  b.ars  will  be  distinctly  and  equally  visible  at 
the  same  time. 

In  thi.s  c.ase  the  defraction  of  light,  right  and  left,  at  the  first 
slit  (supposing  it  to  be  the  vertical  one)  is  not  le.ssened  by  the 
reduction  of  the  length  of  the  slit,  for  it  is  the  width  that  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  the  diffraction,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  second  or  horizontal  slit,  and  the  up  and  down 
diffraction  from  it.  Hence,  the  diffraction  was  the  same  in  extent 
after  as  before  the  slits  were  superimposed  at  right  .angles. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  an  opaque  upright  object  (like  a window  sash,  or  a picket 
gate),  on  a bright  background,  are  visible  at  the  same  time 
through  a certain  square  .aperture,  whilst  only  one  of  these  com- 
ponents is  visible  at  a time  through  a slit  of  the  s,ame  width  as 
the  square  ? 

The  reason  is  simply  that,  in  the  case  of  the  square  aperture, 
the  quantity  of  light  from  the  object,  capable  of  passing  through 
the  square,  is  so  reduced  that  these  ether  waves  are  no  longer 
able  to  produce  secondary  images  bright  enough  to  be  visible  ; 
so  the  whole  object  appears  dark  on  a light  ground.  When  the 
slit  is  used,  the  number  of  ether  waves  passing  through  it,  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  that  kind 
of  interference  or  commingling  that  produces  white  light ; and 
as  diffraction  or  inflection  of  ether  waves  occurs  along  the  sides 
of  .all  the  opaque  bars  of  the  sash,  those  overlapping  waves  pro- 
ceeding from  the  bars  parallel  to  the  slit  enter  the  latter,  and 
produce  by  interference  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  radi.ated 
from  a bright  bar  ; whilst  the  similar  waves  from  bars  perpen- 
dicular to  the  slit  enter  it  in  such  manner,  on  account  of  its 
narrowness,  as  by  their  interference  to  extinguish  each  other, 
and  these  bars,  consequently,  appear  dark. 

Th.at  something  of  this  kind  actually  occurs,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  following  experiment.  I m.ade  a photographic  negative 
of  a view,  including  buildings,  trees,  a waggon  and  men,  by 
means  of  a square  aperture  inch  diameter,  placed 

three  inches  from  the  sensitive  plate. 

Examination  of  this  negative  picture  showed  that  all  objects 
impressed  had  plain  double  outlines,  and  these  were  in  every 
direction.  The  flagstaff  w.as  double  ; the  trees  and  the  head  and 
arms  of  the  men  had  double  outlines  ; the  sash  of  windows,  the 
tongue  of  the  waggon,  and,  notably,  all  the  spokes  of  the  wheels, 
were  double. 

This  can  only  be  explained  by  that  undulatory  theory  of 
light  which  accounts  for  the  curious  phenomena  of  diffraction. 
When  the  size  of  the  aperture  employed  for  taking  the  same 
view  was  reduced  to  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  double 
lines  all  disappeared,  and  the  outlines  of  objects  were  single  and 
sharp  ; but  when  the  size  of  the  ajicrture  was  increa-sed  beyond 
that  first  used,  the  outlines  of  everything  became  more  blurred 
and  indistinct,  and  the  well-marked  double  lines  also  vanished. 

The  good  quality  of  photographic  pictures,  then,  taken  by 
means  of  a minute  aperture  in  an  opaque  diaphragm,  is  evidently 
due  to  the  control  which  such  an  aperture  exercises  over  the 
quantity  of  light  (t.s.,  the  diameter  of  the  conical  beam  from 
every  point  of  an  object)  admitted  to  the  sen.sitive  film,  and  the 
character  of  the  interference  of  the  diffracted  ether  wave_s  which 
is  then  possible. — From  the  Ft.  Louis  Photoyrapher  for  Jaiiitiirif 
1887. 


Protccebings  of  ;§ofiet«s. 

London  and  Provincial  Photogiiariuc  As.sociation. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  ,5th  inst.,  W.  Cobb 
in  the  chair. 

L.  Mkdi.and  exhibited  a hand  camera.  It  was  of  the  Scovill 
type,  and  very  portable. 

A.  S.  Xew.man,  the  inventor,  explained  the  working  of  the 
camera.  It  was  fitted  with  a rectilinear  lens  of  short  focus. 
All  the  working  arrangements  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera. 
The  plates,  twelve  in  number,  in  the  carriers,  were  jilaced  at  the 
back  of  the  c.amera.  and  held  in  position  by  a string  at  the  back. 
I Fixed  to  the  top  of  the  receptacle  holding  the  plates  is  a bag, 

' by  means  of  which  the  front  plate  after  exposure  can  be  drawn 
out,  and  placed  behind  the  others.  The  shutter  worked  at  a 
speed  of  from  ' to  ,j;j  part  of  a second.  This,  the  inventor 
] stated,  had  been  determined  by  a method,  not  a photographic 
I one,  by  which  the  speed  of  any  shutter  could  be  calcul.ated  as 
easily  as  measuring  the  '“^h  with  a foot  rule.  He 

, was  not  prepared  to  state  the  method,  as  it  was  a trade  secret. 
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The  Chairman  had  used  a camera  on  a similar  principle,  and 
bad  found  it  answer  very  well. 

A.  Haddon  passed  round  a lens.  The  lens  tube  was  brass,  but 
the  front  diaphragm  and  the  flange  was  of  ebonite,  which  lessened 
the  weight  very  considerably. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read — “ When  sensitizing  albu- 
menized  paper,  is  it  better  to  allow  the  nitrate  to  dry  sponta- 
neously, or  to  remove  the  e.xcess  by  blotting- p.ai>er  ?” 

.1.  J.  Briginshaw  would  prefer  to  use  blotting-paper. 

A.  Haddon  said  the  use  of  blotting-paper  pi  evented  unequal 
absorption.  Superfluous  nitrate,  if  allowed  to  soak  into  the 
paper,  would  cause  unequal  depth  of  printing.  Removing  the 
paper  slowly  from  the  bath  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  blotting-paper. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  possible  to  take  a sheet  of 
paper  off  the  bath  without  a single  drop  of  solution  accumu- 
lating. 

A Member  said,  suspending  a iheet  of  paper  vertically  to 
dry,  which  was  frequently  done,  h.ad  a tendency  to  cause  the 
top  part  of  the  sheet  to  become  stretched. 

Que.stion  from  the  box  — “ When  printing  in  cloud.s,  is  it  better 
to  do  it  before  or  after  the  view  is  printed  ?” 

H.  D.  Atkinson  was  in  favour  of  printing  in  tiie  clouds  after 
the  view,  although  he  admitted  that  this  sometimes  depended 
upon  the  subject  and  circumstances. 

(Question  from  the  box  — “ Can  anyone  give  information  how 
to  select  the  best  writing'diamonds,  and  the  relative  merits  of 
writing  diamonds  of  different  qualities  ?” 

W.  H.  Harrison  believed  that  writing  diamonds  were  split, 
and  that  glazier’s  diamonds  were  cut.  Some  discussion  on  the 
subject  followed,  but  no  definite  information  was  elicited. 

Question  from  the  box — “ What  is  the  best  method  of  obtain- 
ing chlorophyl?’ 

A.  Haddon  said  it  could  be  readily  obtained  from  parsley  by 
macerating  in  a mortar,  then  covered  with  ether,  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  Absolute  alcohol  is  then  added,  and 
again  filtered  and  evaporated.  If  kept  in  solution  it  was  desirable 
to  add  some  zinc  filings  to  prevent  loss  of  colour.  It  would 
keep  longer  in  a dry  state. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 


A TECHNICAL  meeting  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall,  on  Tuesday, 
July  3,  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

W.  T.  CovF.NTON  exhibited  printsfrom  negatives  taken  at  Wild- 
wood, near  Enfield,  and  recommended  the  locality  as  a suitable 
one  for  photographic  purposes. 

Mr.  CossoR  showed  views  of  Old  I.ondon,  including  St. 
John’s  Gate  and  Cloth  Fair.  The  litter,  being  a vcy  narrow 
and  badly  lighted  thoroughfare,  he  asked  the  beet  conditions 
under  which  to  obtain  an  evenly  lighted  jiicture. 

The  President  said  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  such 
a subject  in  sunlight ; the  street  might  be  compared  to  a ravine, 
and  would  be  more  evenly  lighted  on  a dull  day. 

W.  Bishop  passed  round  a sample  of  hydroquinone  he  had 
been  using  ; he  had  found  that  it  took  half  an  hour  to  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  development  that  he  got  with  pyro  in  five 
minutes. 

L.  Medi.and  showed  a novel  and  convenient  detective 
camera  which  had  been  constructed  for  him  by  A.  S.  Newman. 
It  was  covered  with  brown  piper  encircled  with  an  ordinary 
rug  strap,  and  was  of  smiller  size  than  the  usual  form  ; no 
dark  slides  were  used,  twelve  plates  being  carried  in  sheaths  in 
a small  changing  box  fr.ted  with  an  ordinary  sliding  shutter,  so 
that  it  could  be  removed  from  tbe  camera  and  a focussing  screen 
substituted.  The  fccus.-iug,  and  setting,  and  regulating  of  the 
shutter  were  performed  by  levers  fixed  under  the  box,  audible 
clicks  telling  the  operator  when  the  various  operations  were 
performed,  and  also  indicating  the  rapidity  to  which  the  shutter 
was  set.  "rhe  instantaneous  shutter  was  of  a new  pattern,  and 
worked  between  the  combinations  of  the  lens,  giving  an  expo- 
sure of  the  of  a second.  In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  New- 
man said  that  he  intended  to  introduce  the  changing-bo.xes 
commercially  in  all  sizes  ; he  thought  they  would  cost  about 
double  the  price  of  a first-rate  doub'e  dark  slide.  The  smaller 
sizes  carried  twelve  plates,  while  he  found  eight  plates  enough 
for  the  whole-plate  sizes  or  larger. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  had  made  a somewhat  similar  changing 
box  i he  had,  however,  made  the  sheaths  of  chocolate-coloured 
cabinet  mounts,  and  had  found  them  to  answer  very  well. 

F.  W.  Hart  said  that  there  should  be  a means  of  indicating 


when  all  tbe  plates  in  the  box  had  been  exposed.  A piece  o f 
mahogany  the  size  of  a plate  could  be  placed  so  that  it  came 
into  the  front  when  all  the  plates  were  used  ; it  could  have  a 
portion  cut  away  so  that  it  could  not  be  lifted,  and  would  at  once 
show  that  a fresh  charge  was  necessary. 

Outings  were  arranged  for  July  7,  to  Broxbourne  ; and  July 
14,  t'  Waltham  Abbey.  It  is  understood  that  where  no  train 
is  specified  for  these  excursions,  members  leave  London  by  the 
first  train  after  two  o’clock. 

It  was  decided  that  Camera  Stands  should  be  discussed  at 
the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  July  17.  Members  and 
friends  are  requested  to  bring  examples. 

North  Sorrey  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  fortrdghtly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
West  Norwood  Constitutional  Club  on  Tuesday  evening, 
July  3rd,  W.  R.  Crostiiwaite  in  the  chair. 

It  was  decided  to  inaugurate  a series  of  competitions  upon  a 
new  system.  The  competing  members  will  each  send  in  three 
prints  (any  proce.ss),  and  the  winner  will  receive  all  the  com- 
peting prints  as  the  prize.  The  Society  will  judge  the  prints  ; 
each  member  recording  votes  for  each  picture.  The  competitoi 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  will  be  the  winner.  These 
competitions  will  be  repeated  at  suitable  intervals  if  found  to 
work  successfully,  and  will  be  extended  in  the  winter  to 
lantern  slides. 

A discussion  on  shutters  followed,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
several  well-known  shutters  being  discussed. 

Mr.  Bromley  S.mith  exhibited  Martin’s  new  “Autocrat” 
shutter,  and  explained  its  working. 


Shekeield  Camera  Club. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  8,  Fitzalan  Square,  on  Friday 
1 evening  last,  July  (Jth,  when  Dr.  .Morton  presided. 

A suggestion  by  Mr  Howarth,  “ That  the  club  should  make  a 
photographic  survey  of  the  district  as  regards  buildings  of  his- 
torical interest,  &c.,  similar  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Birken- 
head Society,’’  was  well  supported,  and  the  matter  referred  to 
the  council. 

The  development  of  negatives  practically  illustrated  was 
then  demonstrated  by  the  Ch.airman,  Mr.  Winder,  and 
C.  Gilley.  Several  bromide  plates,  having  ’oeen  previously 
exposed  under  vaiious  conditions,  were  manipulated  with  dif- 
ferent formula,  and  the  resulting  negatives  proved  very  satis- 
factory. F.  Rawson,  C.  Newsome,  R.  Harrop,  and  others  joined 
in  the  discussion. 

Several  proposals  of  new  members  werereceived,  and,  afterwards, 
arrangements  made  for  an  excursion  to  Wingfield  Manor. 


®alk  in  tiie  5tubio. 


Royal  Cornwall  Poi.ytechnical  Exhibition.— The  fifty- 
sixth  annual  exhibition  will  open  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall, 
Falmouth,  on  Tuesday,  September  llth,  1883,  and  tbe  following 
are  the  regnlitions  for  competition  ; — (l.j  Competitors  are 
divided  into  two  classes ; (2.)  The  First  C!a.=s  consists  of 
members  of  the  Society,  and  of  any  person  paying  three  shillings, 
to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  medals  and  prizes,  who  shall  be 
eiuitled  to  a non-transfevable  ticket  admitting  once  to  the 
Exhibition;  (3.)  The  Second  Class  consists  of  persons  of  the 
working  order,  and  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age — Second 
Class  competitors  may  compete  for  medals  and  prizes  without 
any  subscription,  but  are  not  entitled  to  free  admission  to  the 
Exhibition;  (t.)  No  competitor  shall  be  entitled  to  a medal  or 
prize  for  any  article  which  has  appeared  at  a previous  exhibition 
of  the  Society,  unless  showing  some  improvement ; (5.)  Com- 
petitors may  be  called  upon  to  certify  th.at  the  article  exhibited 
by  them  is  their  sole  work  ; (6.)  When  medals  are  awa-ded,  the 
converting  them  into  money  according  to  the  following  scale 
i-hdl  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  provided  that  tlie 
applicant  already  pcssesses  a medal  of  similar  value — First 
Silver  Medal  £■),  Second  ditto  £3  lOs.,  First  Bronze  Medal  £2, 
Second  ditto  £l  5s.  ; (7.)  Medals  only  (not  convertible  into 
money)  can  be  awarded  to  patented  or  registered  articles  ; (8.) 
No  holder  of  a medal  or  prize  may  receive  an  award  of  the  same 
or  a lower  value  for  similar  subjects  in  the  same  department  at 
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the  next  tw3  subsequent  exhibitions,  but  the  Committee  are 
empowered  to  give  certificates  of  merit  to  persons  excluded  by 
this  rule  ; (9.)  The  Committee  are  empowered  to  withhold  any 
medal,  prize,  or  premium,  at  their  discretion;  (10.)  Every 
exhibitor  must  sign  the  Entry  Form,  to  be  obtained  of  the 
Secretary,  before  his  exhibit  can  be  received  by  the  Society  ; 
(11.)  All  articles  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  at 
the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth,  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
Septemlwr  4th,  or  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  competition. 
Photography. — In  all  cases  state  whetberthe  work  is  Professional 
or  Amateur,  and  name  process  of  production  ; all  work  sent  for 
competition  must  have  been  executed  within  eighteen  months 
of  the  date  of  this  exhibition ; carte-de-visite  portraits  are 
excluded  from  exhibition,  except  when  illustrating  some  special 
process  or  novelty.  Professional  Photographers. — Medals  are 
oft'ered  by  the  Society  for  meritorious  productions  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects  ; (1.)  Landscapes,  (2)  Portraits,  (3.)  Composition 
Pictures,  (4.)  Instantaneous  Pictures,  (5.)  Interiors,  (6.)  Six 
Pictures  in  Platinum,  (7.)  Transparencies  for  Lantern  or  Window 
Decoration.  (8.)  Pictures  by  impioveil  processe.s,  (9.)  Enlarge- 
ments. (All  enlargements  for  c.unpetition  must  be  the  work  of 
the  exhibitor.)  Amateurs. — Medals  are  offered  for  meritorious 
productions  in  this  department.  Photographic  Appliances. — 
Medals  are  offered  for  improved  apparatus  .and  appliances, 
including  magic  lantern  apparatus,  &c.  ; all  exhibits  in  this 
department  must  he  accomp.mied  by  a written  expl.anation  of 
their  specialties.  (Note. — Regulation  7 does  not  apply  to  the 
photographic  department  for  this  year.) 

Oxidation  ok  Silvkr.  By  IL  Le  Chatelier,  {Ball.  Soc.  Chim., 
48,  342-34.5). — When  pure  precipitated  silver  is  heated  in  oxygen 
at  300°  under  a pressure  of  L5  atmospheres  it  is  slowly  oxidised. 
The  oxidation  could  not  be  completed,  and  the  largest  amount 
of  silver  oxidised  was  50  per  cent.  The  decomposition  of  silver 
oxide  at  the  same  temperature  was  found  to  be  extremely  slow  ; 
the  pressure  increased  for  three  days,  and  then  remained  constant 
at  about  10  atmospheres.  The  tension  at  which  the  oxide 
decomposes  at  3C0°  is,  therefore,  between  10  and  15  atmo- 
spheres. At  400-450°  silver  oxide  decomposes  rapidly. — Chemical 
Society’s  Journal. 

SrECTBDM  OF  THF.  OxYHYDUOGEN  Fi,A.\iE.  By  G.  D.  Liveing  and 
J.  Dewar,  (Proc.  7foy.  <S'oc.,  43,  347-348). — The  authors  examined 
the  third  portion  of  the  w.ater  spectrum  extending  int")  the 
ultra-violet.  The  lines  fall  into  rhythmical  groups,  in  which  in 
many  cases  the  distances  between  the  lines  measured  in  wave- 
lengths are  in  arithmetical  progression.  They  find  a striking 
resemblance  between  these  groups  and  the  groups  B,  and  a, 
but  no  exact  correspondence,  as  staled  by  Deslandres.  They 
have  found  many  of  the  lines  predicted  by  Griinwald. — Chemical 
Society’s  Journal. 

I’K'TUaED  BY  Proxy. — A Detroit  lady,  whose  friends  liv® 
abroad,  had  her  baby’s  picture  taken,  and  sent  a dozen  cabinet- 
sized photographs  to  Europe.  Before  they  went  she  showed 
them  to  friends  in  this  city.  ‘‘  How  perfectly  lovely  ! ” they 
all  exclaimed  ; “ it  looks  like  a fancy  picture.  What  a beautiful 
child.  I should  love  to  see  him  ! ” This  from  friends  who 
either  had  not  seen  the  baby  or  had  forgotten  how  he  looked. 
One  lady,  whose  senses  were  <iuite  acute,  was  ready  with  a 

startling  suggestion.  “That  child  isn’t  yours,  Mrs. , the 

photographer  has  made  a mistake.  Why,  he  doesn’t  look  a bit 
like  your  little  Harry.”  “ H-u-s-h,”  said  the  quick-witted 
mother,  it’s  all  right.  You  know  Harry’s  hair  isn’t  long  enough 
to  make  pretty  bangs,  and  he  really  hasn’t  a nice  nose,  and  I 
borrowed'a  baby  just  his  size — areal  little  beauty,  isn’t  he  ? — and 
he  has  all  of  Harry’s  clothes  on,  and  his  little  ring.  Aren’t  the 
embroideries  lovely  ? Isn’t  that  little  cap  just  too  sweet  ? ” 
“ But  are  you  really  going  to  send  this  picture  away?”  “Of 
course  I am.  They’ll  never  know  the  difference,  and  isn’t  he 
lovely  ? Why,  Harry  wouldn’t  take  half  as  pretty  a picture, 
though  he  is  a darling.  But  you  know  I want  something  extra 
nice  to  send  over  there.”  If  this  happy  thought  should  include 
gi'own  people,  it  will  not  be  half  a bad  idea.  Then  professional 
beauties  could  sit  for  homely  women,  and  the  science  of  photo- 
graphy would  have  achieved  a lasting  fame.  After  all,  it  is 
generally  the  likeness  in  a picture  that  comdemns  it. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Pdkfing  a Paraffin  La.mp. — The  following  h.as  been  sent  to 
us  ; — “ Press  Representative.  46,  Lloyd  Street,  Qreenheys, 
Manchester,  July  II,  1888.  (1  euclo.)  Private.  Dear  Sir, — 

Kindly  insert  enclosed  in  the  literary  portion  of  your  paper.  I 
can  send  an  electro  to  illustrate  same  if  you  desire  it.  Please 


send  copy  of  the  issue  containing  the  notice,  and  1 will  sltoto  it  to 
Ulr.  Wells.  Send  also  chargee  for  a series  of  advertisements, 
and  best  terms  of  commission  to  me.  I was  reporting  upon 
the  machinery  exhibits  at  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Exhi- 
bitions. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I am,  yours  truly, — 
H.  J.  Hudd,  E.K. — The  Editor,  PiiOTOORArHic  News.” 
The  enclosure  is  as  follows,  and  its  publication  may  be  useful  as 
serving  to  show  its  origin  to  any  persons  who  may  see  it  in 
other  papers  : — “The  ‘ Wells  Light,’  which  is  being  put  on  the 
market  by  A.  C.  Wells  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  is  just  now 
creating  some  stir,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant inventions  of  modern  times.  The  patents  are  owned  by 
Me.ssrs  Wallwork  and  WelD,  who  have  worked  several  years  to 
bring  this  lamp  to  perfection.  By  its  use  an  immense  white 
light  is  obtained  from  common  mineral  oils  .at  a cost  many  times 
less  than  coal  gas  or  the  electric  light.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  is  its  portability,  and  a lamp  giving  out  the  gigantic 
light  of  5,000  candle  power  can  be  carried  about  by  two  men 
from  place  to  place  ! ! Its  use  in  large  out-of-door  works  can- 
not be  over  estimated,  and  we  understand  that  it  is  the  only 
light  in  use  through  the  extensive  workings  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  and  that  it  has  been  supplied  for  the  most  varied 
purposes  to  some  of  the  largest  firms.  With  the  extensive  sup- 
plies of  oils  which  are  being  opened  up  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
such  a simple  apparatus  for  burning  them  must  have  a very 
large  sale  in  the  future.” 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing on  July  18th  will  be  “ Actinometers  and  Photometers.” 
Saturday  outing  at  Erith. 


(Comsponiifnls. 

*,•  Communications  intended  for  the  Kditor.  and  books  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  adilressed.  The  Editor.  Photouraphic  Xkws, 
5,  Furnival  Street.  London,  EC.;”  while  Adv.  rtisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forward-d  to  ‘‘Pipkr  and  Cautrr,  PiiOToaaAPiiic 
Nkws,  0,  Furnival  3tr>  et,  London,  E C.’’ 

II.  Swan. — It  is  very  good  of  you  to  send  us  the  memorandum,  and 
thanks  to  you  wo  have  reprinted  it. 

Mac. — When  the  rapid  rectilinear  is  too  slow  for  the  large  direct 
portraits,  you  must  have  recourse  to  a large  portrait  lens,  which  is 
a very  expensive  article,  and  may,  perhaps,  not  giveyousatisfac- 
tion,  as  you  may  have  been  led  to  expect  too  much.  The  tailing 
off  in  dep'h  of  definition  and  in  marginal  sharpne.ss  will  be  very 
considerable,  but  these  will  not  be  held  very  material  faults  by 
tho.se  who  desire  the  portraits  purely  as  pictures.  As  large  por- 
trait lense.s  can  often  be  had  second-hand  fur  a small  fraction  of 
the  original  c ist,  wo  would  suggest  that  you  sh<)uld  adverti.se, 
or  communicate  with  the  principal  second-hand  denler.s,  before 
ordering. 

II.  B. — The  specimens  have  been  posted  to  you. 

tJ.  G.  T. — The  red  colouring-matter  referred  to  fades  very  rapidly 
in  a strong  light,  and  is  quite  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

W.  J.  II. — Wo  are  glal  to  hear  that  there  is  such  a good  pro.spjct 
of  success. 

James. — 1.  t’se  equal  parts  of  a saturated  solution  of  nitrati' of 
silver  and  glycerine.  2.  The  p tper  is  sizes!  with  gelatine,  an  l 
the  circumstance  acc  lunts  for  the  appearance.  3.  Try  a strong 
solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol. 

Standard. — Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society 
at  .5a,  Pall  M >11  East. 

Adoli’h  Jansson. — Although  the  apparatus  is  excellent  value  for 
the  small  price  charged,  it  is  not  an  apparatus  which  can  be 
recommended  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  more.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  take  an  excellent  photograph  with  it. 


“^botograpbic  ^etos. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly...  7s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  3s.  ICd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies; — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half Yea-rly...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 
To  India  (Yearly) 19s.  6d. 

Aor  Advertisement  Scale  see  page  v. 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prcpaidl  to  Pipke  and  Cabteb, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  Ilolborn,  E.C.,  to  reach  the  office  not  later  than  noon 
on  Thursday.  A fee  of  6d.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements  ; and  when 
they  undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the 
name  and  address  of  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they 
may  deem  it  necessary. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  next  Exhibition  of  this  Society  for  1883  will  be  held 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  E:ist,  London,  and  will  be  in- 
augurated by  a Conversazione,  open  to  members  and  their 
friends,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  29th  of  September,  at 
8 p.m. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), from  Monday,  the  1st  of  October,  until  Wednes- 
day, the  14th  of  November.  Admission  (from  10  a.m.  till 
5 p.m),  one  shilling.  It  will  also  be  open  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday  evening  ; admission  (from  7 
to  10  p.  m.),  sixpence. 

At  the  back  of  each  frame  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  exhibitor,  with  the  title  or  description 
of  the  picture,  and  the  number  (if  there  be  more  than  one) 
to  which  it  refers  in  the  entry  form.  Each  frame  or  pic- 
ture may  have  the  exhibitor’s  name,  and  the  subject  of  the 
picture,  neatly  inscribed,  but  no  address  or  anything  in 
the  shape  of  an  advertisement  will  be  permitted.  Pic- 
tures in  Oxford  frames,  and  pictures  previously  exhibited 
in  London  will  not  be  admitted. 

Each  exhibitor  of  photographic  apparatus  must  fill  up 
the  entry  form  (supplied  by  the  Society),  and  write  a con- 
cise description  of  each  piece  of  apparatus,  and  on  the 
exhibit  itself  a removable  card  must  be  attached,  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  exhibitor,  and  the  number  to  which 
it  refers  in  the  entry  form.  Attention  is  requested  to  this 
regulation,  as,  without  it,  difficulties  arise,  and  the  appar.atus 
may  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  The  exhibitor  should 
fa.sten  on  each  exhibit  a small  adhesive  printed  label,  con- 
taining his  name  only. 

The  Council  will  refuse  apparatus  and  .appliances  that 
have  been  already  shown  at  London  exhibitions,  and  that 
do  not  embrace  some  points  of  special  interest  to  be  men- 
tioned by  the  exhibitor  on  the  entry  form. 

Photographs  coloured  by  scientific  or  mechanical  means 
will  be  admissible.  Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will 
not  be  admitted.  Negatives  and  tr.ansparencies  will  be 
admitted. 

No  charge  will  be  made  to  members  of  the  Society  for 
exhibiting  their  pictures  ; but  to  non-members,  a charge 
of  one  shilling  per  square  foot  will  be  made  for  wall  space  ; 
the  minimum  charge  being  five  shillings.  It  is  requested 
that  postal  orders  to  pay  for  the  wall  space  required  by 
non-members  be  enclosed  with  the  entry  form  ; .and  should 
any  of  the  pictures  sent  not  be  hung,  the  due  proportion 
of  wall  space  charge  will  be  returned.  The  charge  for 
wall  space  to  those  exhibitors  who  may  become  members 
of  the  Society  at  the  November  and  December  meetings 
will  be  remitted,  and  the  amount  paid  credited  to  their 
entrance  fee  and  subscription.  No  charge  for  wall  space 
will  be  made  to  foreign  exhibitors. 


The  apparatus  being  now  under  the  personal  supervision 
and  explanation  of  a competent  attendant  during  the  whole 
time  the  exhibition  is  open,  a fixed  charge  is  m.ade  of  five 
shillings  to  members,  and  ten  shillings  to  non-members, 
which  in  all  cases  must  be  enclosed  with  the  entry  form, 
or  such  apparatus  will  not  be  received. 

Exhibits  sent  in  p.acking  cases  (carriage  paid)  must  be 
addressed  to  the  “ Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
care  of  .Tames  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London.”  P.acking-cases  may  be  sent  before 
Wednesday,  September  19th,  but  they  wiil  be  too  late  if 
received  after  that  d.ate.  No  packing-cases  can  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Gallery. 

Exhibits  (including  pictures,  negatives,  transparencies, 
lantern  slides,  apparatus  and  appliances,  &c.,  sent  by  hand) 
will  be  received  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pail  Mall  East,  on 
Wednesday  only,  September  19th,  until  9 p.m. 

Slides  sent  in  to  stand  on  the  table  during  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  also  be  shown  in  the  optical  lantern  ; they  must 
therefore  be  so  framed  as  to  be  remov.able  unless  dupli- 
cates be  sent. 

Photographic  lantern  slides  will  be  shown  with  the 
Society’s  optical  Lantern  during  the  Exhibition.  Slides 
are  invited  to  be  sent  for  this  purpose  ; they  must  not  ex- 
ceed inches  in  height,  and,  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
sele3t  and  arrange  them,  must  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery 
not  less  than  one  week  before  the  evening  of  their  being 
shown  in  the  lantern. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  sending  of  ex- 
hibits signifies  acceptance  by  the  exhibitor  of  the  decision 
of  the  Council  upon  .all  matters  connected  with  the  exhi- 
bition, as  absolute  and  final.  The  Council  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  any  damage  that  may  happen 
to  the  pictures,  or  other  exhibits,  whilst  in  their  custody, 
but  they  will  take  every  precaution  to  insure  their  s.afety 
and  prompt  return  to  the  owners  at  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. To  avoid  damage  to  frames,  exhibitors  are  re- 
quested to  have  sunk  backboards  to  their  frames,  with 
the  fastening  nails  not  projecting,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  thick  brown  paper. 

Application  for  entry  form  must  be  made  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  5a, 
Pall  Mail  East,  London,  S.W. 

- ■ 

DOWNES  FALLOWFIELD. 

This  important  case,  which  has  for  some  time  been  before 
the  law  courts,  came  on  for  further  consideration  before 
Mr.  .Tuscice  Manisty  on  Mond.ay.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Downes,  a photographer  at  Sleaford,  brought  an 
action  against  Mr.  .Jonathan  Fallowfield,  of  the  Lower 
Marsh,  Lambeth,  to  recover  damages  for  the  injury  done 
to  his  bu.siness,  resulting  from  the  supply  to  him  by  the 
defendant  of  card  mounts  which  contained  matter  (.alleged 
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to  be  bronze  j)owder)  injiirions  to  idiotographic  prints. 
When  the  case  was  beard  in  October  last  ^Ir.  Justice 
Manisty  siiggeste<l  that,  a.s  it  contained  many  technical 
points,  it  could  be  best  settled  by  a scieutihc  expert.  The 
case  was  accordiugl}’  referred  to  Dr.  Fraukland,  who,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  made  his  report.  This 
report  w’as  submitted  to  ifr.  Justice  Manist}’,  and  the 
ca.se  came  on  for  further  consideration,  as  above  stated. 

The  most  important  point  of  the  report  ran  thus:  “I 
am  of  opinion,  and  1 have  to  report,  that  a portion  of  the 
injury  to  the  plaintitrs  photographs  was  due  to  spots, 
and  that  those  spots  were  caused  by  a defect  in  the  cards 
as  supplied  by  the  defendant ; but  the  remaining  p rlion 
of  the  injury  was  due  to  fading,  and  not  caused  by  any 
defect  in  the  cards  as  supplied  by  defendant.” 

This  was  admitted  to  be  virtually  a condemnation  of 
the  mounts,  and  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  It  became  a 
question  now  for  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  to  assess  the  amount 
of  damages. 

This,  however,  his  lordship  declined  to  do.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr  Downes  was  prepai'ed  with  evidence  on 
the  point,  but  the  judge  adhered  to  his  dictum,  and  urged 
that  a compromise  should  be  come  to  ; if  not,  it  must  be 
again  referred. 

A conference  then  took  place  between  Mr.  Greene,  Q.C., 
(plaintiff’s  counsel),  and  Mr.  Finlay,  Q.C.,  who  represented 
the  defendant,  but  no  result  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Finlay  then  asked  for  an  adjournment  for  ten  days, 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  communication  with  the  Ger- 
man firm  who  manufactured  the  mounts,  and  who,  it  was 
understood,  would  indemnify  Mr.  Fallowfield. 

To  this  proposition,  however,  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  rt-fiued 
to  accede. 

“Then,”  ssid  Mr.  Finlay,  “will  you  see  Mr.  Greene 
and  my.self  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  private.  ’ 

His  lordship  declined,  observing  that  the  learned 
counsel  could  advise  their  clients  very  much  better  than 
he  could. 

Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  ijostpone  the  case  for  ten 
days,  so  that  the  parties  in  Germany  might  be  communi- 
cated with,  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  again  urging  the  wisdom 
of  a compromise, 


THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A CAMERA. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTOX 

Chapter  II. — Hakodatte. — .Japaxese  Hotels. 

The  second  largest  island  of  Japan  is  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  mainland,  and  is  called  Yezzo,  To  the 
south  of  it,  facing  the  mainland,  is  the  town  of  Ilako  latte, 
which  is  one  of  the  “ open  ports,”  that  is  to  say,  one  of 
the  ports  where  foreigners  are  allowed  to  live  without  a 
special  passport  from  the  Japanese  Government. 

To  Hakodatte  we  made  our  w,ay  as  a starting  point  for 
our  south w.ard  tour.  The  journey  from  Yokoh.ama,  the 
seaport  of  Tokio,  was  by  steamer,  aud  occupied  some 
sixty  hours.  Although  Hakodatte  is  an  “open  j)ort,”  it 
is  very  little  u.sed  by  foreigners.  1 think  there  are  twelve 
Englishmen  in  the  place.  Whilst  I was  tliere  there  were 
thirteen  English  men-of-war  in  Hakodatte  bay.  I don’t 
know  wh.at  ihey  were  there  for,  but,  I presume,  it  was  “ to 
])rotect  British  intere.sts.”  If  that  is  the  ca.se,  “ British 
interest”  ought  to  feel  gratified.  There  was,  it  will  be 
seen,  one  gunboat  for  each  Britisher  in  Hakodatte.  and 
one  over  “for  luck.  ’ As  a matter  of  fact,  Hakodatte  is 
not  in  the  least  Anglicised  as  Yokohama  is,  nor  have 
European  customs  been  introduced  to  at  all  the  same 
extent  that  they  have  even  in  Tokio.  In  the  latter  ])lace 
.all  the  people  with  whom  I have  come  in  contact  ofhcially 
are  greatly  European  in  their  customs,  and  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  remainder  of  the  i)eople  I had  seen 
little  but  what  may  be  seen  from  the  streets — which,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  more  than  one  might  imagine,  .as  the 
.Tapanese  have  no  idea  of  privacy.  The  houses  are,  in 


summer  time  at  lo.a.st,  almost  quite  open  to  the  street,  and 
all  that  goes  on  inside  is  visible. 

Arrived  at  Hakodatte,  we  betook  ourselves  to  a 
Japanese  hotel,  and,  as  this  was  my  first  experience  of 
such  an  institution,  I may  as  well  describe  it.  It  was  a 
house,  generally  of  two  stories,  built  entirely  of  wood, 
and  commonly  ranged  round  the  whole  four  sides  of  a 
small  enclo.sed  court,  which  is  usually  arranged  as  a sort 
of  grotto  or  rockery,  with  miniature  ponds  full  of  gold 
fish,  little  bridges  from  stone  to  stone,  aud  so  forth.  The 
rooms  all  “ round  the  square  coui-t,”  if  I m,ay  be  allowed 
so  to  express  myself,  are  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  sliding  screens,  sometimes  covered  with  the  diaphanous 
paper  which  is  used  in  place  of  glass  in  .Tapanese  windows  ; 
sometimes  with  opaque  paper.  There  is  generally  a 
further  means  of  communication  between  the  rooms — 
without  opening  the  sliding  doors  between  them — that  is, 
by  a sort  of  ver.andah  or  balcony,  extending  completely 
round  the  house  at  the  level  of  the  rooms.  There  is  com- 
monly a second  balcony  round  the  court  side  of  the 
rooms  also.  Tlie  ground  floor  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
sort  of  platform  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the 
ground  level.  The  whole  of  the  front  of  the  house  is 
commonly  open,  and  in  second-rate  hotels  this  open  part 
is  used  as  the  kitchen — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a hole, 
some  feet  wide,  in  the  platform,  within  which  a fire  of 
chai'coal  is  kept  burning  ; there  is  no  chimney,  and  there 
are  no  visible  cooking  appliances  beyond  a few  pots  and 
pans  .and  an  arrangement  for  suspending  a large  kettle  at 
an  adjustable  height  above  the  fire. 

On  entering  the  hotel — or  any  Japanese  home — one 
takes  off  one’s  boots  or  shoes.  The  doors  are  all  (includ- 
ing even  the  kitchen)  covered  with  straw  mats  ; aud  it  is 
a rule,  to  which  exceptions  appear  never  to  bo  made, 
that  before  putting  one’s  foot  on  these  mats  one  removes 
his  shoes.  Apparently  a .Tapanese  of  the  most  exalted 
rank  will  do  this  before  entering  the  humblest  house. 

The  bed-rooms — or  rooms,  rather,  for  the  same  room 
serves  as  bed  and  sitting-room — are  absolutely  without 
furniture  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  it.  Every- 
thing is  done  on  the  door.  One  eats  on  the  door,  sits  on 
the  door,  sleeps  on  the  door,  and  hangs  one’s  clothes  on  the 
door.  I,  being  unable  to  assume  such  a position,  was 
necessitated,  when  I had  to  write,  to  lay  myself  full  length 
on  my  stomach  on  the  door,  the  paper  in  front  of  me. 
This  position  is  trying  after  a time.  There  were  no  washing 
utensils  either,  nor  even  a mirror.  One  either  washes 
only  in  the  bath — of  that  great  institution  in  Japan,  the 
bath,  I shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter — or  is  supplied 
with  a shallow  brass  basin,  of  the  shape  of  a dinner  gong, 
which  he  uses  out  on  the  balcony. 

Of  .Tapane.se  food  and  the  manner  of  eating  it  I will  also 
have  to  spe.ak,  but  meantime  I may  say,  of  the  sleejnng, 
that  at  night-time  there  are  brought  into  the  room,  that 
has  so  far  served  as  sitting-room,  two  quilts,  on  one 
of  which  one  lies,  and  with  the  other  of  which  one  is 
covered.  The  .Japanese  pillow  is  a curious  article,  which 
undoubtedly  had  its  origin  when  both  men  and  women 
wore  elabor.ate  hair-dresses  which  could  not  be  laid  on  an 
ordinary  ])illow  withont  being  destroyed.  The  men,  for 
[ the  most,  have  given  up  the  habit  of  the  peculiar  hair 
I arrangement,  and  the  women  only  use  the  pillow  of  neces- 
sity ; but  the  men  appear  for  the  most  part  still  to  use  it 
from  choice.  The  process  consists  simply  in  laying 
one’s  neck  on  the  thin  edge  of  a wedge,  a process 
[quite  intolerable  to  a European,  even  when  the  sharp- 
ne.ss  of  the  edge  is  reduced  by  the  use  of  a roll  of 
cloth  considerably  thicker  than  a good-sized  cigar.  The 
pillow  is  used  for  resting  in  the  day  time  as  well  ,as  for 
sleeping  at  night  — much  as  hazy  people  at  home  use  a sofa. 

Gommonly,  only  such  pillows  were  provided  at  the 
smaller  hotels  that  one  stopped  at,  and  I had  to  manage 
by  rolling  iqi  the  upper  quilt  — which  was  not  at  all  wanted 
•as  a covering  in  the  hot  weather — into  an  extemporised 
I pillow. 
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Over  each  be<l  is  erected,  by  the  aid  of  cords  f.istened 
to  the  walk  of  the  room,  a great  cauopy  of  mos(]uito 
netting  called  “ ka-ya,"  which  is  translatable  :ia  “ mo^cpiito 
house.”  This  netting  is  re;illy  quite  necessary,  as  in  the 
hot  weather  the  mosquitos,  without  it,  make  sleeping 
(luite  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  there  are  other  animals 
be.sides  these — not  to  mention  beetles,  &c.,  which,  I 
presume,  are  quite  harmless.  I remember,  one  night,  I 
stacked  my  camera  in  a corner  of  the  room  ; next  morning, 
on  looking  at  it,  I saw  a bright-eyed,  brilliantly  coloured 
frog  squatting  on  the  tail-board,  calmly  surveying  the  little 
world  around  him.  Now  J know  that  frogs  are  not  in 
.any  way  poisonous,  but  they  are  not  exactly  desirable 
bod-fellows.  The  room  was  on  the  lirst  floor,  and  how 
Sir  Frog  had  reached  the  place  he  occupied  I cannot 
imagine  ; but  he  was  a great  jumper.  When  he  perceived 
that  I saw  him  he  made  one  leap  and  was  otf. 

What  I have  described  is  a typical  .Japanese  hotel  of  a 
good  cla.ss,  but  quite  unadulterated  with  foreign  importa- 
tions. We  had  experience  of  everything  between  such  a 
hotel  and  one  in  which  there  were  tables  and  chairs  and 
structures  which  the  hotel-keeper  evidently  inragined  were 
like  European  beds.  Let  me  say  here  that  although  it  is 
impossible  to  pretend  that,  to  me,  there  was  not  some  dis- 
comfort in  the  mode  of  life  in  the  .Japanese  hotels,  J very 
much  preferred  those  that  were  ‘‘  out-and-out  Japanese  ” 
to  those  th.at  were  half  Japanese  and  half  European. 

So  much  for  the  hotels.  For  reasons,  which  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  describe,  J could  never  get  a photograph  which 
appeared  to  me  would  be  of  use  in  conveying  .an  idea  of  a 
Japanese  hotel  to  one  who  had  not  seen  such.  I could 
neither  make  one  nor  find  one. 

Jn  a purely  Japanese  hotel  we  found  ourselves  in  IJako- 
datte,  and  presently  we  began  to  receive  vkitors  in  the 
manner  customary  in  this  country,  which  J must  describe. 
Jt  was  my  first  experiment  of  this  thing,  .and  was  rather 
trying. 

We  were  seated — on  the  floor  of  course,  as  there  was 
nothing  else  tc  be  seated  on.  When  a visitor  .appeared  he 
Sfjuatted  down  opposite  to  us,  placed  his  h.ands  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  him,  and  lowered  his  head  till  his  forehead 
rested  on  the  back  of  his  hands.  He  remained  in  that 
position  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  raised  his  head 
and  said  some  words  of  greeting,  and  did  it  all  ag.ain. 

After  this  formality  is  gone  through,  tea  is  always  brought 
in.  The  drinking  of  tea  is  a thing  that  occurs  at  every  con- 
ceivable occasion  with  the  .Japanese-  There  is  scarcely  a 
house  of  any  kind — hotel,  teahouse,  private  house,  or  even 
shop  that  one  enters — but  the  fii^st  operation  is  that  of 
drinking  tea.  Jt  is  also  brought  into  one’s  room  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

The  tea  is  quite  green,  the  fluid  the  slightest  greenish 
yellow  colour  only.  Jt  is  made  in  very  small  pots,  and 
IS  poured  into  the  minute.st  conceivable  cup.s,  which  are, 
moreover,  only  half-filled  — about  a teaspoonful  of  tea  is 
the  ordinary  dose.  Jt  is  drunk  without  milk  or  sugar,  aiul 
is  to  me  a very  pleasiint  beverage— that  is,  when  I take  it 
a.s  .a  drink.  The  tea  drinking  that  J have  been  describing 
must  really  be  looked  on  rather  as  a formality  than  any- 
thing else,  the  doses  are  so  very  honueopathic. 

My  attempts  to  return  the  salutes  were,  J am  sure, 
somewhat  of  failures.  Jn  the  first  place,  J felt  sure  that 
there  was  a great  w.ant  of  “ ease  and  elegance  ” somewhere. 
Moreover,  there  was  a tendency  on  my  part  to  roll  over  on 
one  side,  which  was  quite  embarrassing.  Besides  .all 
this,  J had  arrived  in  Hakodatte  with  a severe  headache, 
and  J found  laying  my  forehead  on  the  ground  in  manner 
described  so  aggravated  the  complaint  that  J pre.sently 
gave  up  all  attempts  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  stood  up  returning  the  salutes  in  the  Englsh 
manner. 

The  gooil  citizens  of  Hakodatte  presently  put  at  our 
disposal  the  “ club,”  a large  buihling  in  European  style,  so 
till  we  left  Hakodatte  J did  not  actually  enter  on  the 
Japanese  mode  of  living. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Reduci.n'g  and  JxTE.N'siFviNa  Neoativks — Meetings  op 

THE  New  York  Societt — Co.mbinkd  Shutter  and 

Diariiragm. 

“England  through  an  American  Camera,”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a very  interesting  illustrated  lecture  given  before 
the  New  York  Amateur  Society  by  one  of  its  members. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  on  .Tune  1st,  and  was  largely  attended. 
IJe  had  some  excellent  views  of  some  of  the  old  streets  in 
Jjiverpool,  taken  early  in  the  morning,  also  others  of  the 
ruins  of  a few  of  the  old  abbeys.  Altogether  the  lecture 
proved  to  be  very  enjoyable,  and  it  is  probable  another 
will  be  given  in  the  Fall,  illustrating  a trip  up  the 
Thames. 

On  .Tune  7th  a smoking  concert  was  given,  when 
iJr.  Stebbins  entertained  the  members  by  giving  instru- 
mental music.  A glee  club  from  the  7th  regiment  also 
rendered  some  excellent  vocal  music. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  .June  12th  President  C.anfield 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  “ Increasing  and  Reduc- 
ing Density  in  Gelatine  Negatives),”  by  .John  Bartlett,  of 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  points  mentioned  were  that  it 
was  advisable  first  to  clear  or  slightly  reduce  a negative 
with  an  extremely  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
then  wash  and  intensify  with  30-gr.ain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  gallic  acid.  If  there  was  a slight  opal- 
escence it  was  due  to  some  trace  of  hypo  not  eliminated 
by  the  perchloride.  Jt  can  be  easily  wiped  off  from  the 
face  of  the  negative  by  absorbent  cotton.  By  this  process 
it  was  very  ea.sy  and  certain  to  reconstruct  a weak  nega- 
tive. The  advantage  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  was  that 
it  eliminated  the  hypo  and  cleared  the  film  of  any  in- 
herent fog  it  might  have,  furnishing  an  excellent  founda- 
tion to  build  upon  with  the  silver.  Jn  warm  weather 
the  following  formula  was  advised  : — 


Reducing  Solution, 


Perchloride  of  iron  (crystals) 

. 4 grains 

Citric  acid 

• 4 „ 

Water  ...  

. 1 ounce 

Chrome  alum  

. 2 grains 

Intemifying  Solution. 

Gallic  acid 

. 80  grains 

Alcohol  or  glycerine  

. 1 ounce 

Silver  Solution, 

Nitrate  of  silver 

. 30  grains 

Water  

. 1 ounce 

Let  the  silver  solution  run  well  until  all  organic  matter  is 
thrown  down.  For  use,  add  1 drachm  of  silver  and  1 
drachm  of  the  gallic  acid  solution  to  1 ounce  of  w.ater. 

(iuite  a discussion  followed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed plan.  Dr.  Ehrmvn,  who  was  pre.sent,  remarked 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  perchloride.  He  thought  it 
might  reduce  too  much  of  the  image,  and  might  render 
the  film  more  unstable.  He  much  preferred  the  reducer 
lately  advised  by  Bellitsky,  which  wa-s  endorsed  by  Dr. 
Eder,  as  it  w.is  very  gr.adu.al  in  its  action.  He  liked  it 
better  than  Farmer’s  red  prussiate  of  potash  solution.  Jt 
is  as  follows : — 

Potassia- ferric  oxalate  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Ten  per  cent.  hy]i03ulphite  soda 

solution 100  cubic  cents. 

VVhat  the  chemical  function  of  the  hypo  was  in  this  par- 
ticular solution  the  doctor  was  unable  to  explain.  He 
hoped  the  matter  would  be  investigated,  and  the  Piesident 
thought  it  an  excellent  subject  for  some  of  the  committees 
to  consider.  JJ.  .J.  Newton  and  some  others  preferred 
the  single  solution  iodide  of  mercury  intensifier.  ISJr. 
Newton  thought  it  was  better  to  wash  the  negative  well 
to  eliminate  the  hypo,  or  else  treat  it  to  a weak  nitrate 
of  lead  solution,  than  when  it  was  dry  intensify  with  the 
mercury.  Mr.  Beach  argued  that  amateurs  were  often 
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liable  to  iusu(Hcieiitly  wash  their  negatives,  ami  when 
intensified  with  the  iodide  of  mercury  solution  they  (the 
plate.s)  would  in  time  turn  yellow  and  be  slow  printers, 
lie  preferred  Monckhoveu’s  cyanide  of  silver  intensilier, 
since  it  was  much  quicker  in  its  action,  and  gave  to  the 
negative  a rich  blue  colour,  which  was  desirable  for  quick 
printing.  Dr.  Ehrmann  thought,  in  reply,  that  it  was  an 
excellent  intensilier  for  line  work,  but  too  hard  for  por- 
trait negatives.  He  used  mercury  and  ammonia  for 
these. 

Dr.  Ehrmann  then  gave  a brief  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  so-called  aristotype  paper,  stating  that  as  far  back 
as  18G5  he  had  made  it,  but  that  it  was  now  coming  into 
use.  Oberuetter,  he  believed,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
gelatino-chloride  of  silver  paper.  It  was  a great  improve- 
ment over  albumen  silver ; all  the  fine  details  in  a negative 
were  fully  brought  out,  but  the  great  difficulty  was,  it  was 
very  hard  to  tone.  About  four  ye.ars  ago  Liesegang 
brought  out  the  aristotype  paper,  which  is  simply  a paper 
prepared  with  a substratum  of  barium,  and  co.ated  with  a 
chloride  of  silver  collodion  emulsion.  This  has  met  with 
much  success,  and  as  the  picture  is  entirely  on  the  surface 
.all  the  fine  details  are  j>reserved.  The  details  in  the  dense 

Eortions  of  a negative  are  readily  brought  out,  and  much 
etter  than  with  albumen  paper.  It  tones  quicker  and 
easier  than  albumen.  If  toned  too  much  it  makes  a bluish 
grey.  For  black  tones  it  must  be  printed  deeper,  and  the 
colour  of  any  tone  must  be  judged  by  viewing  the  print 
by  transmitted  light.  By  reflected  light  it  looks  red.  The 
toning  bath  usually  recommended  is  made  of  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium  and  gold.  The  prints  fix  rapidly  in  a hypo 
bath  of 

Hypo  1 ounce 

Water  20  ounces 

After  fixing,  the  prints  only  need  to  be  washed  for  five 
minutes  to  eliminate  the  hypo.  Before  printing,  the  paper 
should  be  trimmed  to  the  proper  size  The  prints  should 
be  moistened  before  mounting,  and  burnished  whilst  moist, 
otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to  crack.  If  a mixed  hypo 
and  gold  bath  is  used,  the  prints  will  be  apt  to  turn  yellow. 
One  gentleman  remarked  that  he  had  recently  tried  some 
paper  he  had  kept  over  a year,  which  he  obtained  from 
Liesegang,  and  found  it  worked  very  s.atisfactoriiy. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Pitfard  showed  a few  prints  he  had  quickly 
made  on  some  special  paper,  which  were  very  good.  Submit- 
ting a specimen  to  Dr.  Ehrmann,  the  latter  declared  it  was 
gelatine-chloride  paper.  Mr.  Newton  remarked  that  if  a 
little  nitrate  of  lead  w;is  added  to  the  combined  hypo  and 
gold  toning  and  fixing  bath,  it  would  probably  prevent  the 
prints  from  turning  yellow.  If  half  a grain  of  nitrate  of 
lead  is  added  to  the  hypo  bath,  it  will  bring  up  an  under- 
toned silver  print.  Some  further  interesting  discussion 
took  place,  and  specimen  j)rints  on  what  is  termed 
“Aristo”  paper  were  passed  around,  which  were  very 
beautiful.  The  President  made  a few  announcements, 
speaking  of  donations  of  photographs  to  the  Society  by 
^le.ssrs.  R.  H.  Lawrence,  Wm.  H.  Stebbins,  and  Franklin 
Harper,  also  of  the  introduction  of  the  Welsbach  Incan- 
descent Gas  Burners  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stebbins. 
He  then  introduced  Mr.  John  J.  Ackworth,  of  Lomlon, 
England,  who  said  a few  words  in  regard  to  the  Al|)ha 
Paper  made  by  the  Brittania  Works,  Ilford.  The 
Pre.sidentordered  a recess,  and  Mr.  .Ackworth  demonstrated 
before  the  Society  the  practical  advantages  of  the  paper. 
He  had  mounted  on  a board  of  hard  wood  a by-pass  gas 
burner,  and  in  the  wood  at  certain  distances  from  the 
burner  were  holes,  into  which  set  a wood  standard,  having 
on  its  ujiper  side  flat  spring  clamps  intended  to  hold  in  a 
vertical  position  the  printing  frame.  The  advantage  was, 
that  it  made  a portable  device  which  could  be  set  on  any 
table  or  support,  and  enabled  the  operator  to  locate  the 
jn-inting  frame  accurately  at  a fixed  distance  from  the 
.source  of  illumination.  He  connected  the  burner  by  a 
rubber  tube  to  the  ordinary  gas  fixture  iu  the  room,  and 


made  three  exposures  of  about  forty  seconds  each.  Mr. 
Beach  had  prepared  the  solutions  for  the  manipulations. 
The  prints  were  first  dipped  in  water,  then  developed  very 
slowly  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  toned  and  fixed  iu  one  bath. 
The  toning  took  about  ten  minutes ; when  done,  they 
presented  a warm  brown  colour.  The  paper  is  at  least 
five  times  slower  than  Eastman’s  bromide  paper,  and  may 
be  developed  and  operated  by  a large  volume  of  yellow 
light  without  danger.  The  manipulation  by  Mr.  Ackworth 
was  quite  successful,  and  interested  many  of  the  members. 
The  following  were  the  solutions  used  ; — 


No.  1 .- Oxalate  of  potash 

Bromide  of  ammonium 
Warm  water 
No.  2. — Sulphate  of  iron 

Citric  acid  

Water  

No.  ^.  — Gearing  Bath. 

Alum 

Citric  acid 
Water 


2 ounces 
40  grains 
8 ounces. 
195  grains 
21  „ 

8 ounces. 


190  grains 


43 


)> 


8 ouncp.s. 


No.  A.— Toning  and  Fixing  Bath. 
Water... 

Hyposulphite  soda 

Acetate  of  soda 
Sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium 

Powdered  alum  

Chloride  of  gold  


10  grains 
212  ounces 
218  grains 


109 

40 

4 


The  latter  became  milky  after  standing,  which  does  not, 
however,  affect  its  working  qualities.  The  developer 
recommended  is  one  part  of  iron  to  three  of  oxalate. 

Mr.  Beach  exhibited  a new  combined  iris  shatter  and 
diajfliragm  fixed  in  a lens  tube  between  the  front  and 
back  combination,  which  he  said  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Bausch,  of  Rochester.  It  was  remarkably 
compact  and  effective.  A series  of  thin  metal  leaves  of 
segmental  shape  are  pivoted  near  the  circumference  of 
the  tube,  one  superimposed  over  the  other,  all  being  con- 
nected together  in  such  a manner  that  the  movement  of 
one  will  impart  simultaneously  motion  to  all  the  others. 
One  leaf  is  connected  to  a vertical  pivoted  lever,  having 
in  its  upper  end  a slot  in  which  moves  the  rotating  pin  of 
the  jiroiielling  spring  drum.  As  the  lever  is  moved  by 
the  drum  to  one  side  and  back  again,  it  causes  the  series 
of  leaves  in  the  tube  to  open  and  close,  thus  making  the 
exposure.  It  resembles  very  much  Dallmeyei’s  latest 
patent  iris  diaphragm  and  shutter.  Suitable  mechanism 
is  provided  for  making  a time  or  instantaneous  exposure, 
also  for  regulating  the  throw  of  the  lever  so  as  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm.  Thg  workmanship  wa.s  of  very 
high  order.  The  instrument  wiis  very  favourably  com- 
mented upon  by  those  who  examined  it. 

Mr.  Tisdale  explained  and  exhibited  his  simplified  form 
of  detective  camera,  and  President  Canfield  exhibited  the 
latest  improved  Scovill  detective  machine.  I’here  were 
several  noteworthy  features  in  each  which  attracted  at- 
tention and  made  the  apparatus  more  effective. 

The  old  question  of  mat  marking  appears  to  be  coming 
up  again,  and  manufacturei-s  are  receiving  suggestions  as 
to  their  elimination. 

An  informal  talk  on  lenses  was  indulged  in  by  about  a 
dozen  memliers  of  the  S<x;iety  on  Monday  evening,  .1  une 
18th.  Mr.  Beach  presided,  and  Mr.  Learning  made  the 
principal  address  on  the  subject.  He  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  the  advantages  of  the  single  landscape  lens, 
regal  <ling  it  as  by  far  the  best  for  this  class  of  woik.  He 
maintained  that  they  w'ere  (juicker  than  rapid  rect.  lenses 
of  the  same  focus,  and  advised  using  as  large  a stop  as 
possible,  consistent  with  definition,  for  the  reason  that 
brilliancy  and  a better  atmospheric  effect  were  thereby 
obtained.  He  also  advised  the  use  of  the  double  swing 
back  to  assist  in  obtaining  sharpness  in  certain  portions  of 
a foreground.  Mr.  Beach  thought  there  were  many  ex- 
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cellent  qualities  in  the  landscai)e  lens,  but  advised  the 
use  of  a small  stop  and  a fast  plate,  instead  of  Mr. 
Learning's  advice  of  a large  stop  and  slow  j>late,  on  the 
ground  that  with  a fast  plate  one  had  greater  resources 
for  an  emergency. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  22nd,  the  last  lantern  exhibi- 
tion of  the  season  was  given  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  and  comprised  forty- 
two  slides  selected  from  the  Pittsburgh  Amateur  Photo- 
graphers’ Society,  eighteen  from  the  Brooklyn  Camera  Club, 
forty-eight  from  the  Philadelphia  Amateur  I’hotngraphera’ 
Club,  and  a few  contributed  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Society.  Owing  to  the  extreme  hot  weather  at  the  time, 
the  attendance  was  somewhat  smaller  than  usual.  Among 
the  Pittsburgh  slides  that  proved  interesting  were  a 
series  of  pictures  representing  a Spanish  Bull  Fight,  also 
“ Afternoon  Mail  at  Hot  Springs,"  “ Morning  Glories," 
picture  of  a cow  called  “ Warranted  a good  Milcher,” 
“ Salmon  Run,  Pittsburgh,’’  “ View  in  Alleghany  Park,” 
“ Melting  Room  of  Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh  ” (a  very  good 
interior  in  its  way),  a curious  picture  of  a “ Wrecked 
Locomotive,”  and  an  interesting  group  of  girls  in  a boat 
entitled  “ Ferry  Across  Beaver  River.” 

Of  the  Brooklyn  Camera  Club’s  slides,  those  entitled 
“ A Tree  Top,”  “ Bathers’  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.,”  “ Landsca))e 
at  Hilton,  N.  Y.,”  by  W.  F.  Miller,  and  “ Cattle,”  by 
L.  Prosch,  were  the  best  liked. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Clubs’ collection,  those  most  admired 
were  ‘‘  Gateway  Entrance  to  a French  Village,”  by 
L.  Roberts  ; “ Paper  Mills,”  “ Niagara  Falls  from  Canada 
Side,”  by  A.  J.  Thompson  ; ‘ Window  Garden,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,”  “ Stone  Briilge.”Lens,  France, by  L.  Roberts ; 
“ Summer  Time,”  by  P.  P.  Chase  ; “ Dairy  Farm  House,” 
“ French  (tyi>sies,  near  Medina,  Pa.,”  and  “ Cottage  at 
Wester,  Pa.,  ’ by  Alfred  Clements ; a grouj)  entitled 
“ Amateurs,”  and  “ Delaware  Valley  above  the  Gap,”  by 
W.  A.  Hanin  ; he  also  had  two  comical  photographs  called 
“ Cherubs,”  and  “ Water-Melon  Season.”  “ A Southern 
Home,”  by  F.  G.  Stuart,  was  a sp'enJid  picture  of  darkey 
life.  There  were  also  “A  Normandy  Cottage,”  and 
“ Normandy  Cottage-Door,”  by  A.  Clements,  which  were 
especially  admired. 

In  the  New  York  Society  slides  were  “ Return  of  the 
Fisherman,”  “ Fisherman’s  Village,  Seabright,”  and 
“ Waiting  for  a Friendly  Wave,”  being  instantaneous 
studies,  by  Dr.  Nagle.  They  were  very  much  liked. 
Mr.  Frank  Cobb  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  fountain  in 
Central  Park,  and  a group  called  “Summer  Afternoon.” 

F.  C.  Beach  contributed  four  slides,  mostly  of  country 
snow  scenes,  those  called  “ March  Snow  Bank."  and 
“ Winter  Scenery  at  Stratford,”  the  latter  showing  a 
very  pretty  ice  ellect  in  the  trees,  were  very  pleasing,  and 
excite<l  interest. 

“ Winding  Through  the  Woods,”  by  W.  A.  Singer,  was 
a very  ertective  slide.  Mr.  Chas.  Simp.sou  had  four  excel- 
lent slides  of  the  Female  Viennese  Fencers,  dressed  in 
special  costume,  also  of  the  “ Murphy  Bandanna  League, 
returning  home  from  St.  Louis.”  His  set  closed  with  a 
view  of  Mayor  Hewett  reading  his  address  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  Garibaldi  statue  in  Washington  Park.  He  sent 
a copy  to  the  Mayor,  who  replied  by  letter  that  it  was  so 
well  done  that  he  had  sent  the  copy  to  his  wife  abroad 
as  a memento. 

One  slide  of  a team  of  oxen  hitched  to  a cart,  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Murray,  was  particularly  good,  and  concluded  the 
entertainment. 

The  lantern  was  very  satisfactorily  operated  by  Mr. 
Walter  Singer  and  Mr.  Chas  Simpson,  while  Mr.  Beach 
announced  the  titles. 

President  Canfield  made  a few  announcements,  and  re- 
marked that  there  would  be  no  more  formal  meetings  till 
next  September,  but  the  rooms  would  be  open  every  day 
during  the  week,  ready  for  the  use  of  members. 

jV0w  27</(,  1888.  Sun-Hnii. 


ENLARGING. 

nV  CHAPMAN  JONES. 

Altiiougii  probably  all  the  methods  of  enlarging  that  are 
generally  known  are  practised  at  times  by  those  who  m.ake 
a speciality  of  this  branch  of  photography,  the  method 
that  most  professional  enlargers  prefer,  when  circum- 
stances are  not  contrariwise,  is  to  print  a carbon  trans- 
parency, and  from  this  to  prepare  a wet  collodion  nega- 
tive of  the  size  required.  This  process  has  a sj>ecial  ad- 
vantage when  the  final  print  is  to  be  in  carbon,  because  a 
laterally  inverted  negative  suitable  for  single  transfer 
printing  is  obtained,  unless  indeed  the  transparency  is 
placed  with  its  glass  side  towards  the  lens  in  making  the 
enlarged  negative. 

If  an  enlarger  were  asked  why  he  preferred  this  method, 
he  would  probably  at  once  give  the  almost  stereotyped 
rej)ly  about  the  superior  brilliancy  of  a carbon  trans- 
parency, and  doubtless  be  able  to  makegood  his  point  with 
examples  taken  at  random  from  the  cliches  waiting  for  his 
attention. 

If  we  accept  the  experience  of  practical  men,  there  can 
’oe  no  doubt  that  a carbon  transparency  is  more  brilliant 
and  perfect  in  half  tone  than  a transparency  made  on  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  an  inspection  of  the  average 
productions  by  each  process  would  confirm  the  idea.  But 
is  it  of  necessity  so  ? This  question  can  scarcely  be 
answered  in  absolute  terms,  though  there  are  many  points 
in  connection  with  it  that  are  worth  consideration. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  great  desideratum 
in  a transparency  for  reproduction  purposes  is  a perfect 
rendering  of  the  gradation  of  the  original  negative.  Given 
this  and  sufficient  vigour,  the  thinner  the  transparency  is 
the  better,  that  the  exposui'e  for  the  enlarged  negative 
may  not  be  more  tedious  than  necessary. 

Now  the  carbon  process  lends  itself  very  kindly  to  the 
attainment  of  these  conditions.  The  light  effect  uj)on  the 
tissue  under  the  negative  is  for  all  practical  purposes  pro- 
portional to  the  transparency  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
negative,  and  the  subsequent  development  consists  in 
merely  dissolving  away  the  gelatine  with  its  pigment 
that  is  in  excess  of  that  I'equired  to  form  the  picture.  The 
general  thinness  or  otherwise  is  controllable  within  cer- 
tain limits  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  and  the 
time  of  its  application  in  developing.  So  that  it  may  be 
said  in  general  terms  that  after  the  necessary  manipula- 
tive experience  is  gained,  it  is  easy  to  make  a good 
carbon  transparency.  The  liabilities  to  error  are  not  so 
much  in  the  gradation  of  opacity,  as  in  the  general 
density  .aud  the  difficulties  that  are  peculiar  to  the  process, 
so  that  if  a transparency  is  usable  at  all  it  is  generally  of 
good  qu.ality. 

But  in  the  making  of  a transparency  on  a gelatino- 
bromide  plate  the  case  is  widely  different.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  among  operators  to  develoj)  gelatine 
plates  in  as  short  a time  as  possible,  and  with  little,  if  any, 
variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  reagents  used.  Rapid 
development  invariably  results  in  a tendency  to  loss  of 
gradation  in  the  high  lights  or  in  the  shadows,  or  in  both 
when  the  required  range  of  opacity  is  considerable.  That 
is,  there  is  either  over-exposure  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
or  under-exposure  at  the  other.  But  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
viate this  drawback  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  by 
giving  a full  exposure  aud  by  using  a developer  that  is 
gradually  increased  in  power,  so  that  it  shall  at  all  stages 
of  the  operation  be  suitable  to  the  exposure  received  by 
that  part  of  the  plate  where  the  det.ail  is  beginning  to 
appear.  And  as  detail  when  it  first  appears  is  not  gene- 
rally of  printing  value,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get 
good  gradation  in  the  lights  of  a transparency  without 
fogging  the  highest  lights.  By  pushing  development  far 
enough,  and  then,  if  necessary,  working  back  with  a reducing 
solution,  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome. 

Thus,  while  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  in  general 
practice  a carbon  transparency  is  far  superior  for  re- 
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producing  acd  enlarging  purposes  to  a transparency  made 
on  a gelatino-bromide  plate,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  if  patience  and 
skill  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  production  of  the  latter. 
And  where  a transparency  is  only  occasionally  required, 
it  ought  not  to  be  claimed  as  an  excuse  for  inferior  work 
that  nothing  better  than  a gelatino-bromide  plate  was 
available  for  the  purpose. 


libitfos. 

Seuies  of  Carron  Enlargements  by  G.  W.  Wilson 
and  Co.,  Aberdeen. 

Messr.s.  W1L.SON  and  Co.  deserve  credit  for  energy  in  the 
production  of  a series  of  large  carbon  photographs  of  stock 
subjects,  the  size  being  24  by  18  inche.s,  the  series  com- 
jirising  Loudon  and  the  Thames,  Euiilish  cathedrals  and 
abbeys,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  a host  of  Scotch 
subjects. 

It  is  ([uite  clear  that  Messrs.  Wilson  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  carbon  process,  as  the 
])iiut3  are  fully  gradated  through  all  the  series  of  tints. 
The  24  by  18  carbon  enlargements  sell  for  12s.  Gd. 
unmounted. 

We  are  glad  that  Wilson  and  Co.  are  putting  this  mag- 
niticeut  series  of  permanent  photographs  on  the  market 
just  at  the  present  time,  as  it  will  help  towards  rescuing 
photograjihy  from  the  disgrace  cast  upon  it  by  those  firms 
who  unblushingly  sell  fugitive  silver  enlargements  as  per- 
manent photographs. 


Kristaline,  a Varnish.  (./.  E.  Hartley,  13,  <SV.  VauHs 

Square,  Birmvigkam.) 

The  above-mentioned  firm  sends  us  a sample  of  a colour- 
less lacquer  sold  under  the  name  of  Kristaline,  and  which 
has  been  largely  in  use  as  a jirotective  coating  for  metal 
goods,  and  they  are  now  introducing  it  as  a varnish  for 
jihotographic  purposes. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  inspection  of  a var- 
nished opal  photograph  sent  us,  and  from  some  experi- 
ments we  have  made,  the  varnish  in  question  is  an 
excellent  one,  the  coating  being  hard  and  moisture- 
resisting.  Still,  time  aft'ords  the  only  real  test  of  the 
merits  of  a varnish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  warm  the 
plate,  and  the  varnish  tlows  very  easily  ; no  difficulty  being 
experienced  in  obtaining  an  even  film. 


ON  PLATINOTYPE  DEPOSITS. 

BY  CAPT.  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

A GOOD  deal  has  been  said  lately  on  the  merits  of  hot  and  cold 
development  of  platinotype  prints,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
for  weak  negatives  cold  develoj>ment  i.s  best,  a.s  giving  greater 
gradation.  Deeming  that  the  present  time  is  not  mol  a propos 
for  a discussion  of  the  subject,  since  we  are  threatened  with 
having  to  develop  all  our  platinum  prints  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  by  Mr.  Willis’s  new  plan,  I have  brought 
forward  the  following  short  paper,  before  the  interest  in  the  old 
method  has  entirely  waned. 

1 know  of  no  better  plan  of  trying  any  experiments  on  the 
relation  existing  between  density  or  blackness  of  image,  and  ex- 
posure, than  to  use  a sensitumeter  on  Spurge’s  principle,  since 
in  it  we  have  a knowledge  of  the  relative  intensities  of  light  we 
are  dealing  with  from  the  absolute  measurement  of  the  aper- 
tures through  which  the  light  reaches  the  sensitive  surface.  I 
Would  remind  the  members  that  Mr.  Spurge  fixed  the  apertures 
so  that  at  every  third  number  of  the  scale  the  exposure  was 
doubled  (see  Photographic  Joumai,  June,  1883).  The  ratio  of 
the  areas  of  the  1st  hole  to  the  2nd  was  1 to  ; of  the  1st  to 
the  3rd,  1 to  2J  ; and  of  the  1st  to  the  4th,  1 to  2.  A sensito- 
metcr  of  this  description  can  be  made  apprciximately  in  this 
ratio  by  following  the  method  suggested  and  carried  out  by  our 

* A coinmuniuation  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.' 


Bon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Donkin,  who  exhibited  a sensitometer  of  this 
description  at  the  Camera  Club  Conference. 

The  sensitometer  1 myself  employed  was  one  Mr.  Spurge’s 
model.  Having  got  the  sensitometer  with  which  to  regulate  the 
exposure,  the  question  came  as  to  how  the  density  or  blackness 
of  image  on  the  platinotype  paper  could  be  measured.  It  may 
be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  members  present  that  in 
January,  1887,  I gavea  plan  which  enabled  the  density  of  deposit 
of  negatives  to  be  measured,  and  I adopted  a modified  plan 
based  on  the  same  principles  for  the  purpose  1 had  in  view. 
Such  an  apparatus  I exhibit  to-night.  It  is  very  simple — so 
simple,  I am  afraid,  that  1 can  hardly  hope  it  may  be  new,  and 
yet  1 have  never  yet  seen  it  described. 


Pty.  1. 

L is  a source  of  light,  either  an  argand  paraffin  lamp  or  incan- 
descent electric  light  (a  caudle  will  do).  The  beam  of  light 
passes  through  a rectangular  opening,  O,  in  a box,  BB,  as  shown, 
in  which  a rod,  R,  stands.  The  light  casts  a shadow  of  11  on 
the  end  of  the  box  at  P ; at  M is  a mirror  which  reflects  the 
light  through  the  same  rectagular  orifice  0,  and  casts  another 
shadow  at  P '.  By  regulating  the  distance  of  the  mirror  M from 
L,  or  of  the  rod  R from  the  end  of  the  box,  the  two  shadows 
may  be  made  to  touch  ; also  by  regulating  the  distance  of  M 
from  the  box  the  relative  darkness  of  the  two  shadows  may  be 
made  to  vary  as  much  as  we  like.  I always  make  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  reflected  light,  and  illuminated  by  the  direct  light, 
to  be  more  than  twice  as  bright  as  that  cast  by  the  direct  light 
and  illuminated  by  the  reflected  light. 

By  placing  rotating  sectors  between  L and  the  aperture  0,  the 
two  shadows,  when  cast  on  white  paper,  can  then  be  made  equal 
in  brightness.  To  view  the  shadows  a circular  hole  is  cut  at  the 
corner  of  the  bex  as  shown  at  A.  The  reason  for  thus  enclosing 
the  shadows  will  be  seen  presently.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to 
measure  the  'oUckness  of  a tint  on  the  platinotype  paper,  the 
tint  to  be  measured  is  placed  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  rod  cast 
by  the  direct  light,  and  which  is  illuminated  by  the  reflected 
light,  falls  upon  it,  and  alongside  a piece  of  the  same  paper, 
but  white,  is  placed  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  rod  from  the 
reflected  light,  and  which  is  illuminated  by  the  direct 
light,  falls  upon  it.  The  junction  of  the  two  papers  is  also 
made  to  fall  exactly  at  the  place  where  is  the  junction  of  the 
shadows.  The  rotating  sectors  S are  then  closed  or  opened  till 
the  shadow  on  the  blackness  of  the  two  shadows  appear  equal. 
The  mount  to  which  the  sectors  are  closed  is  then  read. 

It  should  be  stated  that  previous  to  the  measures  being 
taken,  equality  of  shadow  on  white  paper  alone  is  established, 
and  the  amount  of  opening  of  the  sectors  is  read,  and  that  this 
is  the  standard.  In  a case  which  I shall  bring  before  you  pre- 
sently, to  establish  equality,  on  white  paper  the  sectors  had  to 
be  opened  to  72^°  ; and  in  one,  that  on  platinotype  paper, 
they  had  to  opened  to  38®.  That  showed  that  this  tint  was 
only  the  whiteness  of  white  paper.  In  the  ordinary  Rumford 
method  of  photometry,  of  which  this  is  a modification,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  exclude  any  extraneous  light,  since  if  there  be  any 
it  illuminates  the  two  shadows  equally  ; but  in  this  case  all  ex- 
traneous light  must  be  rigidly  excluded,  since  the  two  shadows 
would  not  be  equally  illuminated  by  it — the  white  paper  would 
have  a greater  briUiancy  given  to  it  than  would  the  tint.  The 
small  box  shown  in  fig.  1,  when  used  in  a dark  room,  answers 
perfectly  to  screen  off  all  extraneous  light ; in  fact,  white 
paper  is  practicaUy  invisible  when  the  rotating  sectors  are 
closed. 
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This  method  is  also  applicable  for  the  measurement  of  the 
luminosity  of  coloured  pigments.  By  placing  a pigmented 
paper  in  place  of  the  pUtinotype  tint  the  equality  of  luminosity 
cm  be  readily  ascertained  by  rapidly  opening  and  closing  the 
sectors,  which  with  this  form  of  instrument  is  possible. 

This  plan,  then,  that  of  measuring  the  blackness  of  platiuo- 
typ«  tints,  I have  had  in  constant  use  for  some  time  past,  and 
have  found  it  most  useful  in  certain  actinometric  observations 
which  I have  made  during  that  time,  and  which  I hope  to  pub- 
lish shortly.  We  can  reduce,  by  this  means,  all  tints  to  the 
amount  of  white  light  reflected  from  them,  compared  with  that 
reflected  from  the  white  paper  on  which  the  tint  is  produced. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a great  improvement  on  the  plan,  usually 
adopted,  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  shades  by  means  of  stan- 
dard tints.  The  accuracy  of  measurement  is  astonishing  when 
carefully  carried  out.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Waller  Bradfield,  reads 
so  accurately  that  a difference  of  I per  cent,  from  the  mean  is 
rare,  and  1 myself  am  nearly  as  close  in  my  readings  ; aud  I 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  to  compare  shades. 
By  viewing  the  tints  through  red  or  blue  glass  the  shades  of 
tints  on  albumenized  paper  may  readily  be  compared.  The  in- 
tervening medium  is  apt  to  cause  a greater  divergence  than  that 
where  the  tint  is  black,  but  even  then  it  is  more  accurate  than 
the  standard  tint  principle. 

To  come  now  to  the  experiments  made  with  hot  and  cold  de- 
velopment. 


duced  Curve  III'.  With  hot  development  the  diminution  of 
strength  of  developer  did  not  produce  any  marked  diflerence  from 
the  curve  obtained  by  hot  development  with  the  130  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  potassium  o.xalate.  In  the  diagram  the  horizontal 
scale  is  the  number  of  the  hole  of  the  sensitomeler.  No.  1 being 
the  largest.  Curves  I,  II,  and  III,  are  formed  from  curves  I', 
ir,  and  lir,  the  horizontal  scale  in  this  case  measuring  the 
relative  times  of  exposure.  The  construction  of  these  curves  is 
simple.  Thus,  taking  the  exposure  at  hole  15  as  1,  that  at  hole 
12  would  be  2,  at  hole  9 <as  4,  aud  so  on. 

'The  diagrams  are  constructed  from  the  following  tables : — 
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'Table  II. 


WHiTENESS. 


Tig.  2. 


A paper  was  exposed  in  the  .seusitometer,  .and  developed  with 
130  grains  of  potassium  oxalate  (3G  per  cent,  solution)  at  about 
62®  F.,  aud  the  dotted  curve  IT  shows  the  result.  A paper  was 
then  exposed  for  half  the  time,  roughly,  and  developed  at  160° 
F.,  with  130  grains  of  potassium  oxalate  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Curve  III'  gives  the  result.  Curve  I'  shows  a print  from  the 
same  paper  developed  at  62®  F.,  and  with  only  65  grains  of 
potassium  oxalate  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  light  acting  on 
this  paper  was  identical  with  that  acting  on  the  paper  which  pro- 
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A comparison  of  these  curves  II  and  III  shows  that  to  obtain 
the  same  darkness  in  the  most  exposed  parts,  the  exposure  had 
to  be  prolonged  to  nearly  double.  The  exact  amount  of  course 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  but  that  is  approximately'  the  case. 
From  these  curves  we  learn  one  thing,  that  the  gradation  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  hot  development  than  with  cold.  Wo 
may  draw  an  example  from  this  : at  18  on  the  scale  the  blackness 
contains  about  11 ’5  of  white,  white  being  represented  by  72’5  ; 
and  most  phatinum  prints,  in  their  deepest  shadows,  rarely 
exceed  this  amount.  Suppose  we  have  two  negatives  of  the 
same  subject,  the  deepe.st  shadows  in  both  being  transparent, 
but  that  one  is  weaker  than  the  other.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
density  of  the  highest  light  in  one  case  is  such  as  to  allow  only 
^'^th  of  the  incident  light  to  pass,  and  in  the  other  ^th  ; and  let 
us  suppose  that  the  former  (denser)  negative  was  developed 
with  a hot  developer,  and  the  latter  with  a cold  developer. 

Now  y'jth  of  the  exposure  18  which  produces  the  deepest 
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black  is  1,  aud  the  whiteness  is  represented  by  — on  curve 

72-.U 

III  ; .',th  of  the  exposure  of  18  in  the  other  case  Ls  2,  and  has 
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* - of  whiteness  when  me.asured  on  curve  II.  Had  the  develop' 
r2'5 


ment  taken  place  by  hot  developer  it  would  only  have  had  a 


whiteness  of 


55 

72-6. 


Evidently,  then,  the  cold  developer,  with 


^ weak  negative,  more  nearly  approximates  to  the  gradation  of 
the  stronger  negative  when  develojMjd  by  the  hot  developer. 

Turning  to  curve  I,  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  developer 
seriously  alters  the  blackness  of  the  print  when  used  cold  ; but, 
as  before  said,  it  was  not  found  that  when  used  hot  the  65-grain 
developer  altered  the  gradation.  For  some  reason  this  is  im- 
portant. I have  not  had  time  to  tabulate  aud  work  out  many 
other  interesting  points  in  regard  to  the  hot  and  cold  develop- 
ment which  I have  carried  out,  aud  they  must  be  reserved  for 
some  future  occasion.  What  I have  brought  forward  may  be  of 
some  little  use  as  a guide  to  what  may  be  expected  when  the 
two  modes  of  development  are  conducted  side  by  side. 

It  must  not  be  taken  that  these  curves  will  always  accurately 
represent  the  shades  of  |>latiuum  prints.  The  paper  supplied 
varies  from  time  to  time  in  gradation  ; but  the  relative  grada- 
tions of  hot  and  cold  development  remain  about  the  same. 
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The  Pizzighelli  process  of  direct  platinotype  printing  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  novelty  in  connection  with 
positive  photographs  which  has  been  published  duriiig  the 
past  year,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Year- 
Book  for  the  current  year  we  give  full  particulars  for 
working  this  process  and  preparing  the  paper.  Photo- 
graphers generally  like  to  purchase  their  printing  paper 
ready  made,  and  up  to  the  present  the  Pizzighelli  paper 
has  not  been  obtainable,  consequently  the  method  has  not 
been  largely  adopted  in  this  country  ; but  we  are  glad  to 
hear  that  Hesekiel  and  Jacoby,  of  Berlin,  now  make  the 
paper  in  question,  and  the  London  Agent  is  C.  A. 
Eudowsky,  of  3,  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basiughall  Street, 
E.C. 


We  have  received  samples  of  the  paper  for  trial,  and 
Hud  it  excellent. 


For  the  credit  of  photography,  we  hope  that  prints  in 
platinum  will  soon  largely  replace  the  gelatiuo-bromide 
silver  prints,  now  so  largely  sold,  and  so  frecpiently  seen 
in  a faded  state. 

The  following  is  a good  example  of  the  curious  views 
taken  by  Fire  Insurance  Companies  as  to  the  risks  of 
photographers.  It  is  extracted  from  a “ Technical  Dic- 
tionary of  Fire  Insurance”  lately  published  by  W.  A. 
Harris,  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Oflice.  The  book  itself  seems 
a practical  one,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  information 
in  other  cases  is  more  accurate. 


“ Photographers’  risks  are  nearly  always  of  hazardous 
description,  owing  to  their  flimsy  construction,  heating  and 
lighting  arrangements,  speculative  nature  of  the  business, 
manufacture  of  chemicals  (especially  collodion,  which  is  a 
solution  of  pyroxylin  or  gun-cotton  in  ether  and  alcohol), 
storage  of  methylated  spirit  and  varnishes,  and  the  com- 
paratively valueless  character  of  the  majority  of  the  nega- 
tives stored,  or  said  to  be  stored.  These  negatives  should 
not  be  insured  at  all  unless  a register  be  kept,  and  even 
then  only  a small  limit  (say  from  Is.  to  2s.  61.  on  each) 
should  be  allowed.  The  character  of  the  proposer,  and 
the  length  of  time  in  business,  should  be  ascertained.” 


From  the  St.  Moritz  Post,  a paper  issued  by  the  English 
residents  of  the  Engadine,  we  learn  that  the  mountaineer 
photographer,  Vittorio  Sella,  has  recently  taken  a 
series  of  views  on  Mount  Etna,  and  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  incident  to  the  proper  representfition 
of  black  lava  and  white  snow  on  the  same  plate,  he 
has  obtained  some  very  fine  results. 


Topography  and  archieology,  so  far  as  Cheshire  is  con- 
cerned, are  to  have  the  assistance  of  photography.  The 
Birkenhead  Amateur  Photographic  Society  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  starting  with  the  Wirral  district,  the 
locality  of  which  is  rich  in  antiquarian  remains.  A map 
has  been  prepared  and  divided  into  sections,  and  these 


sections  have  been  distributed  among  the  members,  who 
will  proceed  to  himt  out  and  photograph  all  the  interest- 
ing spots  and  buildings  they  can  discover.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one,  as  it  systematises  work  which  generally  has  a 
tendency  to  be  desultory  and  incomplete.  Now  that 
the  Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London  has 
abandoned  its  task,  there  is  a good  opportunity  for 
amateurs  in  the  metropolis  to  combine  together  and  con- 
tinue the  work  on  a plan  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
Birkenhead  Society. 

The  series  of  articles  entitled  “ Charles  Dickens  and 
Ilis  Less  Familiar  Portraits,”  now  appearing  in  the 
Magazine,  illustrates  veiy  forcibly  the  difficulties  which 
the  interminable  variations  in  the  expressions  of  the  face 
present  to  the  artist.  Here  we  have  portraits  of  Dickens 
by  Cruikshank,  Maclise,  D’Orsay,  Ary  ScheflFer,  Frith,  and 
a miniature  by  Margaret  Gillies.  They  are  totally  dissi- 
milar, and  these  represent  only  a few  of  the  portraits 
which  were  painted.  To  show  how  artists  diflfer  in  their 
observation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Ary  ScheffeFs 
portrait  the  eyes  are  brown,  while  in  a portrait  painted  by 
Mr.  Frith  they  are  blue  grey.  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
T.  A.  Trollope  asserts  that  Dickens’s  eyes  were  not  blue, 
but  of  a very  distinct  and  brilliant  hazel. 


The  photographers,  in  their  counterfeit  presentment  of 
Dickens,  are  equally  at  variance.  The  photograph  by 
Mayall,  taken  about  1851,  is  not  given,  but  that  by 
Claudet,  1852,  suggests  J.  L.  Toole  much  more  than  the 
Dickens  as  rendered  by  the  artist.  Fradelle  and  Young’s 
photograph,  taken  in  1861,  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that  is 
most  familiar  to  us.  Naturally,  the  opinions  of  Dickens’s 
friends  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  various  likenesses  dif- 
fered as  much  as  the  portraits  themselves.  Forster  was 
enthusiastic  over  Maclise’s  portrait,  but  George  Elliot  in- 
finitely preferred  Mayall’s  photograph  as  “ a satisfactory 
refutation  of  that  keepsakey,  impossible  face  which 
Maclise  gave  him.”  Of  Ary  Scheffer’s  portrait,  Dicken’s 
himself  said,  “ It  does  not  look  to  me  at  all  like,  nor  does  it 
strike  me  that  if  I saw  it  in  a gallery  I should  suppose 

myself  to  be  the  original As  a work  of  art  I see 

in  it  spirit  combined  with  perfect  ease,  and  yet  I don’t  see 
myself.  So  I come  to  the  conclusion  that  I never  do  see 
myself.” 

Dickens  here  has  hit  the  point.  No  one  knows  exactly 
how  he  or  she  looks,  and  the  portrait  and  photograph  in- 
variably come  as  a surprise,  and  sometimes  as  a shock. 
This,  combined  with  the  difl’erences  of  opinion  among 
the  friends  of  the  sitter,  makes  the  task  of  the  photo- 
grapher intensely  dilficult,  and  we  fancy  that  many  photo- 
graphers heve  been  driven  to  the  excessive  use  of  retouch- 
ing, because  they  know  very  well  that  people  never 
grumble  if  they  are  made  better  looking  than  they  really 
are. 

Much  sensation  was  caused  at  the  meeting  of  a Gold 
Mining  Company  held  the  other  day  in  the  City  by  the 
sudden  production  by  a speaker  of  a large  photograph. 
The  iKjiut  under  discussion  was  whether  there  was  much 
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or  little  water  on  the  property  (situated  in  the  Transvaal), 
upon  this  resting  whether  gold  would  or  would  not  be 
extracted.  One  section,  desirous  of  selling  the  rights  to 
an  outside  party,  contended  that  there  was  little  or  no 
water ; the  opposite  section,  anxious  that  the  Company 
itself  should  work  the  mine,  urged  that  there  w;is  plenty. 
In  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  precious  fluid,  a representa- 
tive of  the  former  section  triumphantly  produced  a photo- 
graph which  showed  a thin  stream  dribbling  between  the 
rocks. 

To  his  chagrin,  the  photograph  was  not  at  all  convinc- 
ing, and  the  Board,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Company 
working  the  mine,  carried  their  resolution  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  This  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  derogatory  to  the  photograph,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  shareholders  in  gold  mines  generally  make 
up  their  minds  before  they  enter  the  room,  and  if  they 
have  decided  they  will  have  gold,  or  they  won’t  have 
gold,  not  all  the  photographs  in  the  world  will  influence 
them.  It  is  often  a question  of  “ bulling  ” and  “ bear- 
ing,” and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  photography 
should  not  be  degraded  by  assisting  the  machinations  of 
speculators. 

A would-be  author  just  back  from  Siberia  was  boasting 
of  the  large  number  of  dry  plates  he  had  used  en  route  with 
a view  of  securing  illustrations  for  his  volume.  “ Why, 
what  with  the  dry-plates  and  the  dry  letter- press,”  ex- 
claimed the  brutally  candid  friend,  to  whom  the  aforesaid 
boasts  were  being  made,  “ what  uncommonly  dry  rot  your 
book  will  be,  to  be  sure  !” 

A correspondent  iissures  us  that  an  ingenious  youth  of 
the  “ chappie  or  “ Johnnie  ” genus,  having  noticed  that  a 
certain  firm  advertised  “ Opal  Enlargements,”  actually 
sent  oflF  a letter  to  that  firm  asking  the  terms  for  increasing 
the  size  of  the  precious  stones  in  question.  Our  corres- 
pondent does  not  state,  however,  the  date  of  the  Johnnie’ s 
application.  May  we  assume  it  was  April  the  first! 

Perhaps  few  materials  afford  such  a scope  for  the 
swindler  as  gold ; the  photographer  often  paying  for 
double  or  treble  the  amount  of  metal  really  contained  in 
the  supposed  15-grain  tubes  ; while  just  now  the  gold 
fever  in  Wales  is  arousing  the  cupidity  of  two  classes : 
first,  the  owners  of  long-discarded  mines  ; and  secondly, 
that  of  investors  who  wish  to  gain  by  trick.  The  “ salting  ” 
business  seems  to  be  going  on  actively,  and  in  last  week’s 
Financial  World  we  read  of  a find  of  auriferous  gravel, 
which,  when  washed,  yielded  the  precious  metal  in  filings 
and  in  scrapings,  which  were,  in  some  cases,  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  long.  This  is  rather  a clumsy  way  of  salting,  the 
most  approved  method  among  those  who  wish  to  sell 
“ bogus  ” mines  being  to  charge  a gun  with  precipitated 
or  spongy  gold,  and  fire  it  into  the  crevices  or  against  the 
rock.  To  use  filings,  scrapings,  or  clippings  of  gold  coin  is 
risky. 

A rumour  is  afloat  about  an  attempt  to  merge  the  Society 
of  Arts  into  the  shadowy  vagueness  |of  the  proposed 


Imperial  Institute;  and  this  seems  rather  strange  when 
we  consider  that  the  consti  tution  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
is  so  essentially  non-political  that  its  hall  cannot  be  used 
for  meetings  having  even  a veil  of  politics  covering  them. 
The  rumour  refers  to  hints  that  it  is  the  revenues  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  which  the  Impeiial  Institute  desires  to 
possess.  Here  is  the  story  as  given  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  The  Prince  of  Wales,  we  learn  on  excellent 
authority,  has  caused  a hint  to  be  given  to  the  council  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  Society  does  not  amalgamate  with  the 
Imperial  Institute,  he  will  withdraw  his  patronage  as 
president  of  the  Society.  The  Imperial  Institute  people 
want  the  large  revenue  which  the  Society  derives  from 
subscriptions,  and  in  exchange  offer  rooms  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  in  place  of  the  Society’s  building  in  .John  Street. 
As  this  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  Society  from 
its  present  central  and  useful  position,  to  one  where  it 
would  be  most  inconveniently  situated,  and  would  also 
involve  eventually  the  absorption  by  the  South  Kensington 
octopus,  the  value  of  the  Society  as  an  independent  and 
useful  institution  would  be  destroyed.” 

It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute could  really  lay  hands  on  the  funds,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  subscriptions  can  only  be  ensured  by  a re- 
tention of  the  confidence  of  subscribers,  and  probably 
most  who  have  compounded  for  life  membership  would 
insist  on  a return  of  a due  proportion,  if  the  Society  of 
Arts  ceases  its  characteristically  useful  work. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  notable  usefulness  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  during  the  past  few  years  has  rather- 
been  due  to  the  excellent  judgment  and  activity  of  its  secre- 
tary, H.  Trueman  Wood,  than  to  the  fact  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  allowing  his  official  title  to  be  printed  in  the  list  of 
councillors. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

BY  PERCY  KENDALL,  OWBN’s  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

The  applications  of  photography  to  geology  are  so  nume- 
rous that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  reduce  to  the  compass  of  a 
single  article  a series  of  representative  examples  which 
shall  indicate  even  broadly  the  advantages  which 
geologists  have  secured  from  the  advances  of  modern  pho- 
tography. 

The  principal  applications  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered under  the  two  headings  of  field  and  laboratory 
studies.  In  the  former  division  might  be  included  almost 
all  the  gems  of  rural  scenery  which  the  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional photographers  seek  out  and  fix  upon  that  retina 
which  even  if  it  omits  to  record  colours,  at  least  forgets  no 
details  of  form  or  arrangement,  for  there  is  a meaning  and 
a significance  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist  in  the  contour 
and  disposition  of  hill  and  valley,  stream  and  lake,  nay, 
even  of  flower  and  tree,  which  will  be  readily  understood  by 
readers  of  such  books  as  Geikie’s  “ Scenery  of  Scotland.” 
Cliffs,  too,  have  a scientific  interest  not  inferior  to  their 
a*sthetic  attractions.  Geologists  have  frequent  need  to 
obtain  records  as  minute  as  possible  of  strata  exposed  in 
natural  cuttings  such  as  sea-clifl's  and  river  gorges,  but 
still  more  necessary  do  they  find  it  to  have  faithful  and 
detailed  representations  of  phenomena  which  are  of  an 
essentially  evanescent  nature.  Admirable  illustrations  of  the 
importance  of  photography  are  furnished  from  the  de- 
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))artment  of  geology  which  deals  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  volcanoes.  Sir  William  H.amilton  in  1767 
made  a series  of  careful  drawings  of  Vesuvius  during  the 
progress  of  the  eruptions  of  that  year,  and  geologists  have 
almost  constantly  since  that  time  made  use  of  his 
sketches  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  volcanic  cones  are 
built  up  by  the  blowing  out  fine  dust  and  fragments  of 
half-fused  rock  ; but  great  as  was  the  value  of  these 
drawings,  they  still  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
details,  and  for  these  details  geologists  are  dependent 
entirely  upon  photography.  Photographs  have  been  ob- 
biined  in  recent  years,  which  give  an  idea  of  an  eruption 
of  Vtsuvius  that  drawings  or  verbal  descriptions  utterly 
fail  to  do.  In  a celebrated  instantaneous  view  taken  in 
1872  we  see  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  traversed  by 
great  steaming  streams  of  lava,  while  the  upper  part  of 
the  cone  is  hidden  in  the  huge  clouds  of  steam  and  dust 
which  rise  to  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet. 

Palmieri  says  that  in  this  eruption,  so  numerous  were 
the  rents  through  which  llowed  the  molten  rock  within, 
that  the  great  mountain  “ sweated  tire.”  Photographic 
studies  of  the  mode  of  progression  of  a lava  .stream  have 
been  made  with  striking  success  by  some  of  the  American 
State  geologists  under  Captain  Dalton  in  the  island  of 
I lawaii.  From  a suitable  station  they  photographed  an 
advancing  stream  repeatedly,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes, 
and  the  pictures  obtained  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  dispel  a 
good  many  false  impressions  from  the  minds  of  those 
whose  experiences  of  vulcanology  is  limited  to  book-lore. 
As  has  already  been  said,  our  own  country  abounds  in 
geological  features  which  can  be  adequately  depicted  only 
by  photography. 

The  writer  has  recently  had  occasion  to  obtain  a photo- 
graph of  an  object  discovered  in  a tunnel,  and  the  picture 
was  produced  by  means  of  the  gun-cotton  and  magnesium 
Hash- light  in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  but  that  the  geological  exploration  of 
caverns  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  that  most 
valuable  illuminant. 

In  the  laboratory  geologists  have  almost  as  many  occa- 
sions for  employing  photography  as  they  have  specimens 
which  they  wish  to  figure  or  to  write  upon.  Our  fossils— 
be  they  shells  or  bones,  plants  or  minute  foraminifera — 
can,  as  a rule,  be  illustrated  by  the  engraver  far  better  if 
he  have  a photograph  to  guide  him  than  without  such 
aid  ; and  the  advantage  of  sending  photographs  to  a 
specialist  for  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  rare  or 
unhiue  specimens,  instead  of  entrusting  the  treasures 
themselves  to  the  Postmaster-General,  is  sufliciently  mani- 
fest to  be  recognised  without  the  testimony  of  the  writer 
from  personal  experience. 

The  microsopic  study  of  rocks  is  receiving  an  amount  of 
attention  from  geologists  which  appears  to  be  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  its  importance  relatively  to  other  branches 
of  geologicfil  research  ; but,  however  that  may  be,  the 
fact  is  indisputable  that  the  Ciimera  is  a most  valuable 
accessory  to  the  other  appliances  of  the  photographer. 

Microscopic  preparations  of  a complexity  which  defies 
the  efforts  of  the  artist  to  represent,  can  be  readily  photo- 
graphed, and  structures  revealed  by  polarised  light  offer  no 
insuperable  obstacle. 

It  is  usual  to  disjjense  with  the  camera-lens  and  the  eye- 
piece of  the  microscope  in  photographing  microscopic 
objects  ; but  the  writer  has,  after  making  experiments 
with  that  and  the  simpler  method  of  using  all  the  lenses, 
finally  decided  upon  the  latter,  and  whether  employed  for 
opaque  or  transparent  preparations,  has  found  it  to  yield 
excellent  results.  The  use  of  the  iris  aperture-shutter  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended  for  all  microscopic  work  of 
this  kind.  Where  only  a moderate  degree  of  enlargement 
— 2 to  5 diameters — is  required,  the  use  of  the  camera 
alone,  with  a wide-angled  lens,  has  been  found  to  be  the 
quickest  and  best  plan. 

The  foregoing  is  a very  brief  outline  of  what  has  been 
done  in  geology,  but  it  appears  probable  that  in  the  course 
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of  a few  years  no  geologist  will  feel  fully  equipped  without 
his  c^meia,  and  our  geological  student  will  receive  instruc- 
tion in  photography  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
his  taking  to  the  field,  hammer  in  hand,  as  an  amateur 
stone-breaker. 


NOTES  ON  DEPTH  OF  FOCUS. 

BY  SIR  DAVID  SALOMONS,  BART.* 

Let  us  define  depth  of  focus  thus  : — The  distance  between  two 
planes  in  space  wherein  all  objects  appear  well  defined  on  the 
focussing  screen.  Generally  when  a point  in  any  object  is  re- 
presented by  a circle  of  confusion  having  a diameter  not  exceed- 
ing  roo*h  inch,  it  is  held  that  the  definition  of  the  image  is 
sufficiently  sharp.  A flat  field  is  presumed.  The  following 
formulic  are  based  on  these  suppositions,  but  any  other 
hypotheses  could  be  used,  should  it  be  desired,  and  the  equations 
altered  to  suit.  To  avoid  repetition  and  details,  it  will  be  best 
to  refer  to  the  Paper  read  before  this  Society  on  May  8th,  1888. 

Let  D = depth  of  focus, 

/ = equivalent  focus  length, 

A = distance  of  object  from  optical  centre  of  lens, 

R = ratio  or  intensity. 

Then  it  was  shown  that — 

2 (A  — /) 

^ - 100/-  U A (I.) 

A 100/  -'  R " 

The  true  focussing  plane  is  not  situated  midway,  but  this  does 
not  afl'ect  the  truth  of  this  formula,  or  the  results  derived  there- 
from. If  A = « / where  n is  number,  then — 

2 /(«  — ]) 

100/K  _ n , (II.) 

n 100  / R 

which  is  simpler  to  use  in  practice. 

Again,  if  D S = decimal  standard  marked  on  the  stop,  then 
since — 

1 

“ y U S X 10  ’ 


Or— 


2/(«-l) 

« \/  D S / 'V  1000  ’ 
2/(«-l) 

D=l^  /-i°- • 

M \/  S U 10  / \/  10 


(III.) 


(IV.) 


Again,  ^ 

3TG  approximately,  we  have  , 

V'  D S V 10 


, and  y 10  = 


1 


316  v/DS 


By  substituting  this  value  in  Equation  IV',  the  following 
values  for  D are  found  : — 


2/(»-  1) 


D = 

100/  _ 

316  n s'D  S ’ 

(V.) 

3-lG  n y D S 

100/ 

2/(«  - 

-1) 

(VI.) 

D = 

10/  _ 

•316  n D S ! 

•310  n v'  D S 

10/ 

D = 

2/(« 

-1) 

(VII.) 

/ 

. -0316  « a/DS’ 

•0316  « n'DS 

/ 

2/(«-l) 

(VIII.) 

D = 

3T6  / _ n 

TTs  > 

n D S 31'6  / 
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D = 10/C 

n 


n 


(IX.) 


where 


C=  Vd 


10 

s’ 


All  the  above  equations  will  be  found  of  service  in  practice. 
To  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems,  the  following  ^uare  roots 
to  two  places  of  decimals  are  given,  because  the  D S is  often 
recpiired  to  solve  the  above  equations.  Only  the  general  run  of 
stop  numbers  are  given  ; — 


D S a'  D S 

D S a/ D S 

DS  a/DS 

8 2-82 

14  — 374 

20  — 4-47 

9 3 

15  — 3-87 

22  — 4 69 

10  — 3-16 

16  — 4 

25  — 5 

12  — 3-46 

18  — 4-24 

30  — 6-47 

Barlow’s  tables  of  squares  and  square  roots  are  very  useful  in 
avoiding  long  calculations. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  problems,  let  us  analyse 
these  equations.  Take  Equation  II. — 

2/(«-  1) 

D = UK)  / U _ n 

H ■ 100/K 

It  is  clear  that  when  h = 1,  D = 0.  In  other  words,  depth 
of  focus  cannot  exist,  because  the  rays  are  parallel  after  passing 
through  the  lens. 

When  copying  equal  si;53  a f = 2 f n = 2,  and  the  equation 
becomes — 

2/ 

D = 100/ R 
2 

Or— 


^ — 50  / R 1_- 

100/ R 50/ R 


1 


D = 


25  R 


1 


100  /-  R 


Now 


1 


100 /2  R 
form  of  equation : — 

D = U ^ 

25  R 


is  usually  very  small,  so  we  obtain  the  simple 


1 


S X ^ 
25 


25 


y D s X 10 


D = 


3T6 


(X.) 


— — ■v'^  i)  s 

25'  X''  D S = '126  v/  D S = approx,  ^-g — 

Again,  when  ® ^ ~ infinity  ; that  is, 

H 100  j s\,  ^ 

after  a certain  distance  all  will  be  in  focus. 

Eet  us  proceed  to  examine  Equation  VI.  — 

2/(«-l) 

D = 


10/ 

•316  « y D S 


_ -310  n y D S 

10/ 


When /is  large,  n small,  and  the  stop  marked  by  D S to  any 

number  generally  employed — say  up  to  30— then 

becomes  a very  small  fraction,  and  may  be  neglected  for  practical 
purposes,  we  then  obtain— 


D = -0632  M («  — 1)  c/  D S ; 
D S = ; 


[•0632  ti  (n 
n — \/ 


1)1-’ 


D 


0632  %/  D S 4 2 ’ 


(XI.) 

(XII.) 

(XIII.) 


/ is  here  eliminated,  so  its  value  cannot  be  found  by  this  method 
of  simplification  ; but  Equation  VI  must  be  reduced  in  the  usual 
way,  giving — 

^ (XIV.) 


— 100  D — 20  A (f»  — 1) 

where  A = •316  n a/  D S, 

and  since  V D B,  and  D are  known,  the  value  lor  / is  easily 


obtained.  This  equation  has  one  drawback,  namely,  that  unless 
most  exact  values  are  inserted,  the  result  found  for  / is  very  far 
from  the  truth,  and  therefore  not  convenient  for  practice. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  use  this  formula  at  all,  because 
photographers  have  a certain  number  of  lenses  by  them,  and  they 
know  beforehand  the  most  suitable  ones  to  employ  in  any  given 
case.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  obtain,  by  trial  with  any 
of  the  above  formulaj,  which  lens  in  their  possession  is  the  best 
to  use.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the  value  of  D S,  D,  or  n which  is 
generally  required  to  be  found,  and  Equations  XI,  XII,  and  XIII 
are  very  simple  expressions  wherewith  to  find  them.  The  reason 
why  / disappears  in  these  equations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
geometrical  representations  will  be  found  to  consist  of  sets  of 
nearly  similar  triangles.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that/is  not 
really  eliminated  if  absolutely  correct  results  are  desired. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  application  of  depth  of  focus  formuhe, 
we  will  put  some  of  the  most  useful  equations  into  a more  work- 
able form. 

The  value  of  n as  given  above,  is  not  the  same  as  the  value  of 
« in  the  usual  formula;  («  + 1)  /,  and  ( ¥ + ’ ) /,  so  we 

will  arrange  that  u shall  have  the  same  value  in  all  formuhe. 

Now  in  the  above  equations  A =r  «'  / ani  in  the  common 
formulae  A = («  -|-  1)/, 

•••  «'/=(«+!)/; 
hence — n'  = >i  + 1, 

consequently  we  must  put  n + 1 for  ii  throughout  the  given 
equations,  in  order  that  « may  always  have  the  same  value. 

Let  us  re-write  Equations  VI,  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XIV,  sub- 
stituting n -1-  1 for  M.  We  shall  obtain  the  following  : — 

VI.  becomes — 

2 »/ M 


D = 


10/ 


•316  («-H)  a/DS  _ " a ; (a.) 
10/  ^ 20/=' 


•316  («-|-l)  a/I3S 
X becomes — 

D = *0632  >i  (»  -f  1)  v/jJs’  = -2  A w ; 
XI.  becomes — 

250 


D S = 


XII.  becomes — 


[•0632  n(n  + 1)]=  [n  («  + 1)]-  ’ 


/ D ,11. 

« — A / ^ T — ' 

V -0632  a/DS  4 ^ 

XIV.  becomes — 

A a/D 


/= 


a/  100  D — 20  A n 


(5.) 

(c.) 

id.) 

(«•) 


and  in  this  equation,  that  a possible  value  may  exist,  100  D 
must  be  greater  than  20  A n.  We  have  by  X for  copying  equal — 

D = -126  A^iJS"  iff) 

AVhen  using  equations  5,  c,  and  d,  it  is  always  necessary  to  see 
whether — 

•316  (n  4-  1)  v/DS  / A 

10/  V~io// 

is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  fraction 


when  employing  equation  y (see  solu- 


100/=  R 

tion  of  X). 

We  may  now  proceed  to  problems. 

Problem  A. 

With  a 30"  equivalent  focus  lens,  it  is  desired  to  take  a 3" 
head  (9"  being  taken  as  life  size),  and  3"  depth  of  focus  is 
required.  What  stop  should  be  us^  if  marked  on  the  decimal 
system  J 

Here  n=.3,  since  — = the  reduction,  which  is  I in  this  case, 
n 

f = 30"  and  D = 3". 

The  fraction — 

•316  («  + 1)  a/DS  _ P264  a^TTs  — . 

loT lO  X’sr  - 00121  A/Db, 

evidently  this  is  very  small,  so  we  may  employ  equation  t— 
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D S = 


(•0632  X 3 X -7584= 


r,  <s  _ 9 90 

^^-•57017056  = 

D S = 15  Answer 


Problem  B. 

The  same  data  as  in  the  last  problem,  but  ascertain  what 
depth  of  focus  will  be  obtained  with  a atop  marked  20  D S ? 
Kmploy  equation  b.  Hence — 

D = -0632  X 3 X 4 y^and  = 4 47 
D rz:  ’7584  X 4‘47  = 3'39"  Answer. 


Problem  C. 

The  same  lens  as  in  Problem  A.  What  depth  of  focus  if  20 

D .S  stop  is  used,  and  a life-size  head  is  taken.  Here i 

lOOy-R 

is  very  small,  so  we  may  employ  equation  (j.  Hence — 

D = -126  = 126  X 4-47  = ’5632. 

D = approx.  ' Answer. 

Problem  D. 

Equivalent  focal  length  of  lens  employed  is  24",  stop  used  is 
marked  18  D S.  What  size  head  can  lje  taken  if  depth  of  focus 
is  to  be  4"  ? Here — 


•316  («  + 1)  x/D  S _ -316  X 4-24  («-f  1)  _ „ 

ioT 24r^ 00556o(«  + l), 

and  since  n will  not  be  large,  this  fraction  has  a very  small  value 
We  may  therefore  employ  equation  d.  Hence — 


« = ,/ 


+ a ~ 


. _ / 16  + -26797  1 

\'  1-072  2" 

Let  -26797  be  taken  as  -27,  and  1-072  as  1-1,  then — 

/ 16-27  1 . 

'‘=V  1-1  “2  = -3 

Now  x''14-8  = approx.  3-8, 

.-.  w = 3-8  — -5  = 3-3. 

Since  the  reduction  is  expressed  by  1 , in  this  case  it  is  — ^ 

and  the  head  being  9",  the  image  will  be  X oV'  =: 
33  \33  / 

r=  say  2]"  Answer. 

oO 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

9,861.  Tjiomas  Eccles,  156,  Lenox  Street,  Lozells,  Birmingham, 
for  “A  camera  named  ‘ The  Condor.’  ’’ — July  6th,  1888. 


Specifications  Published. 

7,176.  William  Phillips  Thompson,  F.C.S.,  M.I.M.E.,  of  the 
Agency  for  Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liver- 
pool, and  6,  Bank  Street,  Manchester,  both  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  and  323,  High  Holborn,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, Civil  Engineer,  for  “Improvements  in  combined  diaphragms 
.and  shutters  for  photographic  and  other  lenses.’’ — Dated  15th 
May,  1888. 

This  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  devices  which  are  used 
to  vary  the  size  of,  and  to  open  and  close  the  opening  through 
the  lens  tube,  and  which,  in  their  common  form,  consist  of  a 
series  of  overlapping  pivoted  leaves  grouped  around  the  centre, 
and  connected  so  as  to  swing  inward  and  outward  in  unison. 

The  invention  consists  in  an  improved  manner  of  constructing 
and  uniting  these  leaves,  and  in  improved  devices  for  adjusting 
them  when  used  as  a diaphragm,  and  for  operating  them  when 
used  as  a shutter. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  device  is  shown  inserted  perman- 
ently in  the  middle  of  a lens  tube,  this  being  the  preferred 
arrangement,  but  it  may  be  constructed  independently  for  use 
in  rear  or  in  front  of  the  lens. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings 
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Figure  1 is  a perspective  view  of  a lens  provided  with  the 
device. 

Figure  2 is  a rear  elevation  of  the  device  with  a portion  of  the 
casing  broken  away  to  show  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
leaves. 

Figure  3 is  a vertical  axial  section  through  the  same  on  the 
line  y y of  figure  2. 

Figure  4 is  a face  view  showing  the  leaves  as  they  appear  when 
partially  opened  for  use  as  a diaphragm. 

Figure  5 is  a view  of  one  of  the  leaves  or  sections  detached. 

Figures  6 and  7 are  views  illustratine  the  action  of  the  devices 
for  controlling  the  movement  of  the  lips  when  used  as  a 
shutter. 

Referring  to  the  drawings. 

A represents  the  tube  or  mounting  of  the  len.s  of  ordinary 
construction  ; and  B,  a ring  inserted  and  secured  in  the  tube 
midway  of  its  length  and  projecting  rigidly  beyond  the  same  as 
shown.  This  ring  is  grooved  or  recessed  from  the  interior  of  the 
tube  outward  to  receive  the  series  of  thin  plates  or  leaves  C, 
C‘,  &c.,  of  a curved  form  such  as  shown  in  figure  5.  These  leaves 
are  grouped  in  a circular  series  around  the  axis  of  the  tube,  their 
adjacent  edges  being  overlapped,  and  their  outer  ends  inserted 
within  the  ring  and  mounted  on  fixed  pivots  b.  Each  leaf  is 
provided  with  a stud  or  projection  c,  which  extends  through  a 
curved  flot  d in  the  edge  of  the  next  leaf,  this  .arrangement 
causing  the  leaves  to  swing  inward  or  outward  simultaneously 
and  equally.  AVhen  carried  to  their  extreme  limit  of  movement 
the  plates  overlap  in  such  manner  as  to  completely  close  the 
opening  through  the  tube,  and  prevent  the  access  of  light  to 
the  lens  proper.  As  they  are  turned  outward  they  gradually 
separate  at  the  inner  edges,  leaving  between  them  a central 
opening  of  gradually  increasing  size  in  the  manner  illustrated  in 
figure  4.  'The  studs  c are  preferably  provided  with  heads  or 
enlargement  to  prevent  withdrawal  from  the  slots,  and  each  slot 
enlarged  at  one  end  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  head 
therethrough  when  assembling  the  parts.  The  leaf  C at  one  end 
of  the  series  has  its  pivot  or  journal  extended  through  the  ring 
or  support  to  the  outside,  and  there  provided  with  a crank  D, 
which  is  connected  in  turn  by  link  E to  a crank-pin  F,  adjust- 
ably secured  in  a radial  slot  in  a rotary  disk  G.  This  disk  is 
supported  by  a journal  passing  through  a rigid  arm  e,  formed 
on  the  ring  B,  or  otherwise  suitably  supported. 

The  rotary  disk  G is  recessed  centrally  in  its  back  to  receive  a 
coiled  spring  H,  one  end  of  which  is  secured  thereto,  whilst  the 
opposite  end  is  secured  to  a sleeve  I,  loosely  encircling  the  axis 
of  the  disk,  and  projected  through  the  support  E,  its  rear  end 
being  provided  with  an  arm  i,  the  rotation  of  which  serves  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  tension  of  the  spring.  The  arm  i is 
provided  with  a stud  i',  and  the  support  provided  as  in  figure  2, 
with  a series  of  holes  to  receive  said  stud,  whereby  the  arm  may 
be  locked  in  different  positions  to  maintain  the  required  tension  of 
the  spring.  The  disk  G is  provided  on  its  periphery  near  the  rear 
edge  with  two  studs  y and  h,  and  it  is  also  provided  at  an  inter- 
mediate point  near  the  forward  edge  with  a stud  j.  To  the  frame 
or  other  support  below  the  disk  is  pivoted  an  angular  lever  or 
latch  J,  acted  upon  by  a spring  I,  and  adapted  to  engage  the 
studs  h and  j successively,  to  check  the  rotation  of  the  disk  G. 
To  this  lever,  below  its  fulcrum,  is  pivoted  at  man  angular  dog 
n,  held  in  place  with  sufficient  friction  to  prevent  its  accidental 
movement.  The  motion  of  this  dog  upon  its  pivot  is  limited  by 
a stud  o.  A piston  p,  acting  beneath  the  free  end  of  the  latch- 
lever,  is  mounted  in  the  upper  end  of  a tube  q,  the  opposite  end 
of  which  is  connected,  as  usual  in  this  class  of  devices,  by  a flexible 
tube  r,  with  a bulb  or  equiv.alent  means  for  supplying  air  under 
pressure  to  lift  the  piston. 

The  recessed  crank-pin  F,  before  alluded  to,  is  provided  with 
a head  sliding  in  the  undercut  slot  in  the  disc  G,  and  is  provided 
on  its  outer  threaded  end  with  a nut/,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed 
in  position  at  different  distances  from  the  centre,  in  order  to  vary 
the  length  of  movement  imparted  to  the  link  E. 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  as  follows  : — 

If  it  is  to  serve  as  a diaphragm,  the  disk  is  given,  by  means  of 
its  handle,  a quarter  revolution  from  its  normal  position,  or  until 
the  slot  stands  in  a vertical  position.  By  this  movement  the 
link  E is  caused  to  open  the  leaves  and  provide  a central  aper- 
ture. The  size  of  this  aperture  may  be  regulated  by  adjusting 
the  wrist-pin  to  and  from  the  centre,  the  device  thus  serving  the 
purpose  of  the  ordinary  series  of  diaphragms.  If  now  it  Le 
required  to  operate  the  device  as  an  instantaneous  shutter,  the 
dog  H is  turned  to  the  position  shown  in  figure  7,  and  the  disk 
G given  a half  revolution  from  its  normal  position,  until  it  stands 
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as  shown  in  figure  1,  in  which  position  it  is  locked  by  the  engage-  open.  A second  impulse  of  air  will  cause  the  dog  to  disengage 
ment  of  the  lever  J against  the  stud  g as  shown  in  figure  7.  If  | from  the  stud  A and  permit  the  disk  to  continue  its  revolution 
now  the  bulb  be  compressed,  the  piston  will  cause  the  lever  to  j until  the  shutter  is  closed. 

disengage  from  the  stud,  whereupon  the  disk  G will  be  suddenly  j In  some  cases  the  slots  may  be  omitted,  and  the  stud  C on 
given  a half  revolution  by  the  spring,  causing  the  shutter  to  each  leaf  arranged  to  slide  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  next 
open  and  instantly  close  again.  If  a time  exposure  be  required,  ' leaf.  In  this  case  the  crauk  will  serve  the  purpose  simply  of 
the  dog  is  turned  to  the  position  shown  in  figure  6,  and  the  communicating  motion  through  the  studs  to  the  successive 
shutter  closed  as  before  by  turning  the  disk  to  the  position  leaves  to  eftect  their  outward  movement,  and  a spring  must  be 
shown  in  figure  1.  When  the  devices  are  actuated,  the  disk  will  applied  to  the  terminal  leaf  in  the  series  to  effect  the  inward 
revolve  until  the  stud  j acts  upon  the  end  of  the  dog  n,  where-  movement,  the  leaves  being  opened  and  held  open  against  the 
upon  it  will  move  the  dog  and  with  it  the  lever,  until  the  disk  stress  of  this  spring.  The  slotted  connection  is  preferred,  as  it 
engages  the  eecond  stud  A,  as  shown  in  figure  6,  the  effect  of  ensures  the  positive  motion  of  the  leaves  in  both  directions, 
which  will  be  to  arrest  the  parts  in  position  to  hold  the  shutter  A series  of  pivoted  leaves  grouped  around  the  axis  of  a lens 


tube  have  already  been  connected  by  intermediate  links,  and  by 
means  of  a revolving  ring,  but  these  intermediate  connections 
have  not  hitherto  been  dispen.sed  with,  nor  has  each  leaf  been 
provided  with  a stud  acting  directly  rpon  the  next  leaf. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  .ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  as  communicated  to  me  by  ray  foreign  correspon- 
dent, 1 declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

1.  The  series  of  pivoted  leaves  grouped  around  a centr.al  point, 
and  each  provided  with  a stud  engaging  and  imparting  motion 
to  the  next  leaf,  substantially  as  described. 


2.  A series  of  pivoted  leaves  grouped  around  a central  point, 
each  leaf  provided  with  a stud  passing  through  a slot  in  the 
next  leaf,  the  teries  of  leaves  or  plates  pivoted  and  connected  as 
described,  in  combination  with  a crank  arm  D,  the  revolving 
disc,  its  crank-1  in,  the  connection  from  the  crank-pin  to  the 
crank  D,  the  actuating  spring,  and  a detent,  substantially  as 
described. 

3.  In  combination  with  the  spring-actuated  disc  or  drum  G, 
connected  to  and  operating  the  leaves  of  the  shutter,  the  lever 
or  detent  J,  and  the  dog  n mounted  thereon  : whereby  the  de- 
vice may  be  adapted  for  instantaneous  or  time  exposures  at  will. 
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4.  The  pivoted  connected  leaves  and  their  operating  crank  D, 
in  combination  with  the  revolving  disc  or  drum,  its  actuating 
spring,  the  detent  to  arrest  its  motion,  the  radially  adjustable 
crank  pin  F,  and  connection  therefrom  to  the  crauk  D,  whereby 
the  opening  and  closing  movement  of  ths  leaves  may  be  varied 
at  will. 

5,05.5.  Ai.kred  ITart,  of  10,  Tpper  Bedford  Street,  Brighton, 
in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Photographer,  for  “Improved  pro- 
cesses fur  cout  act  piinting  and  obtaining  reliefs  in  photo- 
graphy, and  means  or  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  such  pro- 
cesses.”— Dated  April  5th,  1888. 

In  carrying  out  this  said  invention  I proceed  as  follows  : — I 
make  a dry  plate  for  contact  printing  with  a bromide  or  other 
suitable  emulsion,  which  I coat  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
mediums  I employ  in  the  place  of  glass  or  paper  are,  celluloid, 
vitlcanite  india-rubber,  and  a material  manufactured  under  the 
name  of  “ Everclean,”  and  the  like. 

The  advantages  of  these  compositions  and  materials  are  their 
durability  and  non-liability  to  breakage,  and  the  control  I hold 
over  them  in  giving  them  any  desired  tint,  which  I can  do  in 
any  shade  or  colour,  and  by  giving  them  a finishing  coat  of  the 
same  materials  in  a liquid  and  trinsparent  state,  render  them 
thoroughly  impervious  to  air  and  water. 

This  forms  part  of  my  invention,  or  I can,  by  the  aid  of  the 
above-mentioned  compositions  and  materials,  produce  a photo- 
graph in  relief  in  the  following  manner  : — 

I make  a series  of  perforated  plates,  each  perforation  repre- 
senting different  parts  of  the  picture  where  relief  is  desired. 
In  doing  this  I employ  an  iron  bix  one  inch  in  height,  more  or 
less,  as  required,  on  the  inside  bottom  of  which  is  an  india- 
rubber  cushion  half  an  inch  in  thickness  and  the  exact  size  of 
the  picture  to  be  embossed.  The  print  being  laid  face  upper- 
most on  the  indii-rubber  cushion,  the  plates  being  laid  over  it 
alternately,  an  iron  plate  one  inch  in  thickness  is  placed  over 
the  perforated  plate,  a part  of  which  protrudes  from  the  top  of 
the  iron  box  ; this  being  placed  in  an  hydraulic  or  other  press, 
the  india-rubber  is  force  1 into  the  perforated  parts  of  the  plate, 
thus  giving  the  desired  relief ; I continue  to  change  the  plates 
until  all  the  parts  requiring  relief  are  obtained.  To  enable  me 
to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  process  I use  celluloid,  vulc  anite, 
india-rubber,  and  a material  manufactured  under  the  name  of 
Everclean,  and  the  like,  as  the  means  of  withstanding  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  produce  such  relief. 

The  indent  at  the  back  of  the  picture  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure is  filled  with  a suitable  cement,  which  protects  them  from 
all  injury  that  might  be  caused  by  undue  pressure. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and 
in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I declare  that 
what  I claim  is — 

1st.  The  process  of  producing  an  embossed  photograph,  by 
the  aid  of  perforated  plates  and  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  flexible 
compositions  for  the  proluction  of  the  same  ; and  furthermore — 
2nd.  For  making  dry  plates  for  contact  printing  from  the 
same. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

384,416.  WiLLi.vM  Bell,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  for  “ Apparatus  for 
heating,  cooling,  ventilating,  and  drying  photographic  plates." 
Filed  May  10th,  1887.  Serial  No.  237,687.  (No  model.) 
Claim. — 1.  A photographic  heating  and  cooling  apparatus 
consisting  of  a chest  with  shelves  for  drying  the  coated  plates, 
in  combination  with  a refiigenating  chamber,  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  A photographic  heating  and  cooling  apparatus  consisting 
of  an  adjustable  chest  with  shelves  for  drying  the  coated  plates, 
in  combination  with  a refrigerating-chamber  at  one  sole  and  a 
heating  device  on  another  side  therefor,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

3.  A chest  containing  shelves  and  screws  having  adjusting- 
heads  C,  on  which  said  shelves  are  rested,  substantially  as 
described. 

4.  A chest  provided  with  levelling  screws  and  containing  plate- 
supporting shelves  with  adju.stiug-screws,  substantially  a.s  des- 
cribed. 

.5.  A chjst  with  plate-supporting  shelves,  a storage-chest, 
with  a heating  device  and  exit-flue  connected  with  the  storage- 
chest,  combined  and  operating  substantially  as  described. 

6.  A photographic  heating  and  cooling  apparatus  consisting 
of  the  chest  Q,  in  combination  with  the  chest  A thereon  and 
provided  with  shelves,  the  heating-chest  J,  and  ths  flue  li,  that 


portion  of  the  top  of  said  chest  G not  occupied  by  the  said 
chests  A and  J and  flue  K being  flat,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 


7.  A photographic  heating  and  cooling  apparatus  having  a 
plate-receiving  chamber  with  a heating-chamber  having  zigzig 
passages,  and  a flue  with  horizontal  projections  alternately 
secured  to  the  inner  wall  thereof,  substantially  as  described. 
384,636.  Thomas  H.  McColin,  IMiilaphelphia,  Pa.,  for  “Photo- 
graphic flash-ligbt  apparatus.” — Filed  Feb.  29th,  1888.  Serial 
No.  265,743.  (No  model). 

Claim. — I.  A photographic  flash-light  apparatus  consisting  of 
a holder  for  flashing  material,  a lamp,  an  air-tube,  and  a pump- 
ing device  connected  to  said  air-tube,  the  burner  of  said  lamp 


being  located  between  said  holder  and  air-tube,  said  p.arts  l>eing 
combined  sub-stantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  In  a flash-light  apparatus,  the.  combination,  with  a recep- 
tacle fur  containing  ignitable  material,  and  a lamp  or  burner,  of 
a pneumatic  tube  having  its  nozzle  arranged  above  the  burner 
and  adjacent  to  the  material,  whereby  the  air  in  said  tube  is 
heated  to  a high  degree,  and  directed  with  the  flame  to  the 
material,  thus  instantly  igniting  the  same,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

384,754.  Fred.  A.  Oarison,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  for  “ Photo- 
graphic cabinet.” — Filed  Feb.  9th,  1888.  .Serial  No.  263,487. 
(No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photograph-exhibiting  cabinet,  the  roller  C, 
mounted  in  a suitable  case  near  its  top,  the  roller  D mounted 
therein  near  the  bottom  and  having  a pulley  F,  the  sh.oft  Q 
mounted  in  the  case  and  provided  with  a handle  or  crank  I on 
its  outer  end,  and  a pulley  H on  its  inner  end,  the  belt  K, 
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mounted  on  the  pulleys  F and  H,  and  the  belt  £ mounted  on 
the  rollers  C and  D,  and  having  the  holders  for  the  photographs 
attached  thereto,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

2.  In  a photograph-exhibiting  cabinet,  the  combination,  with 
the  endless  belt  E,  of  the  holders  comprising  the  standard  M, 
attached  at  its  inner  end  to  the  belt,  and  having  clips  on  its 
outer  end,  and  the  lateral  arms  on  the  said  standard  having  clips 
on  their  ends,  all  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  .as 
specified. 

3.  In  a photograph  exhibitor,  the  combination,  with  the  belt 
E,  of  the  holders  attached  at  intervals  thereto,  and  comprising  the 
rigid  arms  N,  N',  and  0,  having  clips  on  their  ends,  and  the  arm 


O',  having  an  extension  provided  with  clips,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  specified. 

4.  In  a photograph-exhibitor,  the  combination  with  an  end- 
less belt  of  the  holders  comprising  the  arm  N,  having  aper- 
turetl  ears  P P on  its  free  end  adapted  to  be  secured  to  the  belt, 
and  the  book-shaped  clips  between  the  ears,  and  the  arms  N' 
and  0,  having  hook-shaped  clips  on  their  outer  ends,  and  the 
arm  O'  provided  with  an  extension  having  clips  on  its  ends,  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 

5.  In  a photograph  exhibitor,  the  combination  with  the  end- 
less belt  of  the  holder  L attached  thereto,  and  having  the  arms 
N N',  and  O,  provided  with  hook-shaped  clips  at  their  ends,  the 
arm  O having  guide-clips  o'  on  its  end,  and  the  extension-arm 
Q operating  in  the  said  guide-clips,  and  having  the  clips  q on  its 
outer  end  similar  to  the  clips  on  the  arms  N,  N',  and  0,  and  the 
guide-clips  o’  o’  on  its  inner  end  embracing  the  arm  0,  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 

C.  As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  the  holder  comprising  the 
arms  N N',  having  clips  n n'  on  their  ends,  the  lateral  arm  0, 
having  the  clips  o on  its  outer  end,  the  .arm  O',  and  the  exten- 
sion-arm 0 mounted  on  the  arm  O',  and  having  clips  q on  its 
outer  end,  the  said  extension-arm  being  adapted  to  be  extended 
to  engage  a card  or  photograph  in  the  s.iid  clips  on  the  ends  of 
the  arms,  substantially  as  specified. 

.384,927.  Henuy  G.  Pifkard,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  “Photo- 
genic powder.”— Filed  Jan.  21,  1888.  Serial  No.  261,523. 

(No  specimens.) 

Claim.— As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  an  improved 
photogenic  powder  consisting  of  magnesium  powder  inti- 
mately mixed  with  wood  powder  of  .any  similar  nitro- lignin 
equivalent,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 
384,835.  Mathias  Fl.vm.ma.vg,  Newark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  The 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 

“ Photographic -pKate  h dder.”— Filed  September  23rd,  1886 

Serial  No.  214,323.  (No  model.) 

CfaiMi.— 1.  Iq  a photographic-plate  holder,  the  combination 
with  a frame  of  moveable  jaws,  a right-hand  screw,  a left-hand 
screw,  a hand -piece  between  said  screws  for  rotating  the  same, 
and  nuts  on  the  movable  jaws  having  elongated  bearings  on  the 
screws,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 


2.  In  a photographic-plate  holder,  the  combination  with  a 
frame  of  movable  jaws,  a right-hand  screw,  a left-hand  screw. 


a bearing  between  said  screws,  a hand-piece,  also  between  said 
screws,  and  nuts  on  the  in  ivable  jiws  having  elongated  bearings 
on  the  screws,  substiutiilly  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

384,910.  Hadwen  Swain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  “ Photo- 
tographic  o,amera."’ — Filed  March  10th,  1888.  Serial 

No.  266,907.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  The  camera  provided  with  the  bellows  and  lens, 
in  combination  with  the  cloth  tube  c and  an  adjustable  eye- 
piece provided  with  the  elongated  opening  secured  thereto,  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  The  camera  provided  with  the  bellows  and  len’,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  cloth  tube  c,  having  the  ring  d connected 
thereto,  and  the  adjustable  eye-piece  provided  with  the  elon- 
gated opening  mounted  in  the  ring,  substantially  as  described. 


3.  The  combination,  with  the  camera  provided  with  the 
bellows  and  lens,  of  the  cloth  tube  c,  having  the  ring  d,  and 
the  stretching-rods  secured  to  the  main  camera- box,  and 
adapted  to  engage  eyes  in  the  ring  d,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

4.  A cloth  tube  c,  m combination  with  main  frame  «,  stretch - 
ing-rods  //,  ring  d,  and  eyepiece  c,  substantially  as  described. 
385,297.  IsiDOR  Cohn,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  .assignor  to  Rebecca 

Cohn,  same  place,  fir  “ Photographic  sheet.” — Filed  Jan.  21, 

1838.  Serial  No.  261, .522.  (No  specimens.) 

Claim.— \.  As  a new  manufacture,  paper  coated  with 
gelatine,  shellac,  and  lamp-black,  and  japanned,  substantially 
as  set  forth. 

2.  As  a new  manufacture,  paper  coated  with  shellac  and  lamp 
black,  and  japanned,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

8.  The  process  herein  described,  consisting  in  first  coating 
paper  with  a solution  of  gelatine,  then  drying  the  gel.atine, 
then  applying  the  coating  of  shellac  .and  lamp-black,  then 
japanning  the  resulting  product  and  baking  or  drying  the  japan, 
substantially  as  described. 

5.  The  process  herein  described,  consisting  in  coating  paper 
with  shellac  .and  lamp-bl.ack,  then  japanning  the  same  and 
baking  or  drying  the  japan,  substantially  as  set  forth. 
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frocctctiings  of  5^0cutws. 

London  and  Pbovincial  PuoToaRArnic  Association. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  lield  on  the  12th  inst.,  W.  H. 
PnesTWiCH  in  the  chair. 

In  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  developing 
or  sensitising  dishes, 

F.  A.  Bridge  said  when  glass  and  wood  were  the  materials 
employed,  common  putty  could  be  used,  with  which  a little 
white  lead  had  been  mix^.  The  putty  should  be  pressed  in  the 
grooves  of  the  wood  in  which  the  glass  was  placed,  a thin 
strip  of  wood  being  then  pressed  into  the  groove  to  force  as 
much  at  possible  of  the  putty  out.  A coating  of  shellac  varnish 
afterwards  was  all  that  would  be  necessary.  He  had  made 
dishes  simply  of  wood,  and  pitched  them  inside  ; or,  easier  still, 
the  dishes  might  be  painted  with  common  tar  thinned  with 
ordinary  naphtha  to  the  consistency  of  paint.  It  could  be  applied 
with  an  ordinary  paint  brush.  The  naphtha  would  evaporate, 
and  the  next  day  the  coating  of  tar  would  be  perfectly  hard. 
He  had  use<l  this  mixture  of  tar  and  naphtha  for  outside  work, 
and  it  answered  admirably. 

The  Chairman,  having  occasion  to  repair  the  roof  of  his  studio, 
used  tar  and  linseed  oil. 

E.  Clifton  said  home-made  dishes  were  easily  constructed  of 
wood  ; some  sheets  of  paper  were  then  pasted  inside,  and  the  dish 
coated  with  paraffin  wax. 

Replying  to  several  questions  on  the  subject, 

F.  A.  Bridge  said  the  tar  would  only  take  up  a certain  quan- 
tity of  the  naphtha,  which  was  procurable  at  any  oil  shop,  and 
was  very  cheap.  The  tar  worked  as  easily  as  black  paint,  and 
could  be  put  on  equally  as  flat ; he  could  recommend  it  for  any 
outside  work. 

W.  J.  Si.MPSON  exhibited  a portable  changing  tent ; this  was 
a bag  of  black  twill,  lined  with  yellow  fabric,  extended  by  cross- 
pieces of  wood  on  either  side  and  at  the  bottom,  these  cross- 
pieces folding  together  when  not  in  use ; two  sleeve  holes  at  the 
side  admitted  the  hands,  the  head  being  inserted  through  an 
aperture  on  the  top. 

A.  H ADDON  said  one  of  the  questions  from  the  box,  at  the 
previous  meeting,  asked  for  the  best  method  of  preparing  chloro- 
phyl,  in  reference  to  its  application  to  gelatine  plates,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  isochromatic.  Thinking  some  of  the 
members  might  be  interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum 
of  this  colouring  in  different  states  of  concentration,  he  had, 
during  the  week,  prepared  some  chlorophyl.  The  chlorophyl 
he  exhibited  was  made  by  macerating  pear  leaves  in  absolute 
alcohol  raised  to  nearly  boiling  point,  and  then  filtering.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  get  rid  of  wax  and  other  impurities, 
as  these  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  appearance  of  the 
spectrum.  Chlorophyl  is  usually  said  to  be  green  ; it  would, 
however,  be  seen  that  the  colour  depended  entirely  upon  the 
degree  of  concentration.  When  dilated  it  is  green  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  as  the  concentration  is  increased  the  solution 
gradually  changes  from  green  to  red,  both  by  transmitted 
and  reflected  light.  The  spectrum  of  a dilute  solution 
is  characterised  by  a powerful  black  band  in  the  red,  and  a faint 
oue  in  the  green,  a large  portion  of  the  blue  being  cut  off.  By 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  fluid  to  a certain  thickness, 
another  .absorption  band  appears  in  the  orange,  and  the  green 
band  becomes  more  marked.  Increasing  the  thickness  still 
further  until  it  appears  red  to  the  unaided  eye,  the  spectrum 
will  consist  simply  of  a red  and  two  green  bands,  all  the  other 
colours  being  stopped  by  the  solution;  glass  tubes,  varying  in 
diameter, were  then  filled  with  the  chlorophyl  and  handed  round 
for  view  with  a spectroscope.  The  speaker,  continuing,  drew 
attention  to  the  mistake  made  by  many,  when  describing  new 
experiments,  in  not  giving  sufficient  data.  Mr.  Ives,  for  instance, 
in  bis  papers  on  the  preparation  of  isochromatic  plates,  using 
chlorophyl  as  the  colouriug  matter,  states  that  he  uses  the 
leaves  of  the  blue  myrtle  ; he  does  not  state,  however,  how  the 
chlorophyl  was  prepared  from  these  leaves,  or  whether  he  made 
any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  wax  and  other  impurities  which 
would  naturally  be  present  if  the  macerated  leaves  were  simply 
treated  with  alcoholic  ether.  The  age  of  the  leaves  would  also 
make  a difference.  In  the  young  leaf  yellow  predominates, 
which  turns  to  blue  as  the  leaf  gets  older  ; the  depth  of  the 
Colour,  therefore,  being  materially  influenced  by  the  age  of  the 
leaf. 

W.  Winter,  J.  Bedding,  and  E.  Miles  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 


North  Middlesex  Photographic  Club. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  the  16th,  at  the  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green, 
when  E.  Traill  Hiscock  read  a paper  on  “ Lantern  Slide 
Making,”  demonstrating  it  with  four  exposures.  At  first 
thought,  he  said,  one  was  apt  to  imagine  that  just  now  his 
subject  was  rather  out  of  time  and  keeping  ; but  on  again  con- 
sidering for  a minute  it  was  manifest  that  uow  was  the  best 
time,  as  a good  negative  could  now  be  obtained,  and  to  those 
who  would  amuse  themselves  and  others  in  the  winter  he  was 
sure  there  would  not  be  a more  interesting  branch  of  photo- 
graphy. Having  given  a few  useful  hints  on  the  selection  of 
pictures,  focussing,  &c.,  Mr  Hiscock  proceeded  to  expose  four  of 
Fry’s  bromide  lantern  plates,  which  he  developed  respectively 
with  (1)  ferrous  oxalate,  (2)  Beach’s  potash  developer,  (3)  pyro 
and  ammonia,  and  (4)  pyro  and  soda.  The  resulting  pictures 
were  in  every  case  perfect  ; preference,  however,  being 
expressed  for  pyro  and  soda.  He  then  exhibited  some  slides 
through  the  lantern,  which  were,  indeed,  most  creditable  pro- 
ductions. 

On  Bank  Holiday  the  Club  goes  to  Godaiming,  and  visitors  are 
invited.  Full  particulars  will  be  announced  on  July  30th,  or 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Ernest  F.  C.  Damant, 
25,  Granville  Road,  Stroud  Green. 

The  next  outing  will  be  to  Hadley  Woods,  the  2lst,  the  mem- 
bers meeting  at  Finsbury  Park  Station  a little  before  half-past 
three. 


in  Stnbio. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain.— The  next  techni- 
cal meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  July  24th,  at  8 p.m., 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  July  25 
will  be  “ Dark  Room  Arrangements.”  Saturday  outing  from 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Highgate,  across  the  fields  to  Bull  and  Bush, 
Hampstead. 


Cnmsjfontr^nts. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  revieT,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Photoorsphic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forward^  to  “ Piper  and  Carter,  Photooraphic 
News,  S,  Furnival  Street,  London,  £ C." 

Charles  Warner. — It  is  merely  a lie  of  the  cominercialist — 
certainly  a trifle  more  barefacol  thin  orjiniry— is  s iveril  prices 
of  apparatus  have  been  medallel  bv  the  society  ref.iiT.)  I to.  To 
the  person  knowing,  it  is  a clear  in  liea’i  n ai  1 1 t le  Jeiirnbility 
or  otherwise  of  having  dealings  with  suc'i  a firm. 

Nitrate. — As  it  is  so  easily  soluble  in  water  there  is  no  difliculty  ; 
but  remember  that  the  lowering  of  temperature  which  takes  place 
when  it  is  dissolved,  serves  to  lower  the  solvent  powers  of  the 
water. 

Cardboard.— Ordinarily,  paste  prepared  with  rye  flour  and  alum 
is  used  ; often  with  the  addition  of  a little  glue  or  sixe. 
p.  W.— The  faotof  the  review  hiving  boca  written  by  theauthor 
himself,  explains  it ; but  the  arrangement  is  not  a usual  one  with 
reputable  publiuations. 

Printer.— Hither  more  than  in  this  oouatry  — porhaps  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.  more. 

L.  C.  B.— Vou  have  made  a mistake  which  not  a few  have  made 
before  you'  chloiate  of  potassium  is  the  oxygen  yielding  salt,  not 
chloride  of  potassium. 

M.  C.— When  you  have  hod  more  experience,  you  will  know  that 
a far  more  prolonged  washing  is  necessary. 

Geo.  W.  Phillips. — 1.  You  merely  select  such  as  show  no  vety 
great  opacity  when  rubbel  on  a piece  of  gliss.  As  example  of 
this,  we  may  mention  midder  lake,  prussiaa  bine,  yellow  lake, 
anl  xinc  white.  2.  We  do  not  think  the  instrument  would 
perform  satisfactorily  if  altered  as  you  propose. 

J.  W.  G.  0.— We  do  not  think  that  the  new  form  of  film  is  ready 
yet. 

Novarian. — Perhaps  30'-  as  a cammonceraent. 

J.  P.  C.— There  is  no  book  on  the  subject  now  in  print. 

E.  K. — The  apotbec  tries  drachm  of  00  grains. 

A.  M-  L. — Use  boiled  water  for  making  the  solution,  and  clean  the 
glass  with  soda. 

T.  B.— The  prints  are  imperfectly  fixed.  Leave  them  longer  in 
the  hyp  isulpliite  solution,  and  take  care  not  to  use  the  solution 
while  abnormally  Cold  from  the  recent  dissolving  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite. Some  papers  are  so  hard  aid  co'japacl  as  to  require 
extra  time  in  fixing. 

T.  Pacey. — The  principal  firm  is  Monckhoven,  of  Ghent. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A LENS. 

An  article,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Piioto- 
QRAPiiic  News  of  May  18tli  last,  on  the  subject  of  photo- 
graphy without  a lens,  and  having  reference  particularly 
to  some  recent  developments  of  the  question  as  expounded 
by  Capt.  Colson,  h.os  procured  for  us  some  very  interest- 
ing examples  of  this  method,  which  have  been  forwarded 
by  Dr.  .John  Vansant,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Some  of  these  examples  we 
reproduced  in  our  impression  of  July  13th,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  one  at  least  of  the  photographs— 
the  large  one  of  the  Hospital  grounds,  appearing  on  page 
445 — is,  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  loss  of 
quality  involved  in  reproduction  by  a block  process 
adapted  for  printing  along  with  type  by  machine,  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  warrant  further  attention  and  dis- 
cussion being  given  to  a system  which  has  received  but 
little  consideration  in  this  country. 

We  note  that  Dr.  Vansant  calls  the  system  of  Photo- 
graphy without  a Lens — which,  for  the  want  of  a better 
title,  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  pinhole  photography 
— “ Diffraction  Photography,”  and  the  plate  with  the  hole 
in  it  he  calls  a “ diffractor.”  We  cannot  consider  this 
selection  of  name  a happy  one.  The  photograph  is  not 
produced  by  diffraction,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  comes  into 
action  at  all,  is  merely  a disturbing  element.  With 
regard  to  this  disturbing  element,  however,  it  will  be 
evident  how  completely  photographers  may  disregard  it 
when  considering  whether  very  small  stops  may  be  em- 
ployed when  using  lenses  without  interference  from  diffrac- 
tion, as  we  now  have  had  many  practical  illustrations  in 
the  form  of  pinhole  photographs,  in  which  the  aperture 
that  has  been  used  is  much  smaller  than  is  likely  to  be  con- 
templated with  a lens,  and  in  which  there  is  yet  no  evidence 
of  any  mischief  arising  from  diffraction. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  that  in 
using  the  word  “ diffraction  ” for  the  aperture,  we  are 
quoting  Dr.  Vansant,  and  are  not  responsible  for  its  em- 
ployment in  this  connection. 

It  seems  rather  surprising  that  two  experimentalists, 
who  have  both  produced  such  excellent  results,  should  be 
so  diametrically  at  issue  as  to  the  principles  upon  which 
depend  the  achievement  of  the  highest  class  of  photo- 
graphy of  which  the  pinhole  system  is  capable.  Captain 
Colson  has  formulated  a law  to  the  effect  that  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  opening,  which  gives  the  best 
results  as  regards  definition,  bears  a relation  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  opening  from  the  sensitive  plate  (commonly 
called  the  focal  length)  of  0-00081  to  1.  Dr.  Vansant 
thinks  that  “ Capt.  Colson’s  supposed  law — that  there  is 
with  each  distance  of  aperture  from  plate  a certain  size  of 
opening,  with  which  the  maximum  sharpness  obtaiiiable 
without  a lens  is  produced — is  entirely  erroneous,  and 
without  foundation  m fact.” 


Dr.  Vansaut’s  view,  put  forth  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Capt.  Colson,  is  that  “ the  only  thing  that  controls  the 
sharpness  of  the  inuige  is  the  diameter  (and  kind  of  edges, 
of  com-se)  of  the  diffractor,  and  the  same  diameter  is 
equally  effective  at  one  distance  as  at  another  for  this 
purpose,  provided  the  illumination  of  the  object  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  film  are  sufficient.  The  smaller  the 
aperture,  the  sharper  the  image  at  any  distance.” 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  Dr.  Vansant  does 
not  mean  to  be  taken  quite  literally  in  saying  that  the 
smaller  the  aperture  the  shari>er  the  image  at  any  distance, 
but  that  he  would  limit  this  statement  to  apertures  having 
a diameter  of  five  hundredth  of  an  inch  and  larger,  seeing 
that  this  size,  the  five  hundredth  of  an  inch,  is  the  smallest 
which  he  mentions  as  having  given  satisfactory  results. 
He  refers  to  jierfect  negatives  that  he  made  with  openings 
of  this  diameter  ('002  of  an  inch),  adding  that  the  minute- 
ness of  such  an  aperture  must  be  seen  to  be  realized,  being 
smaller  than  the  cross  section  of  the  smallest  hair.  The 
largest  sized  aperture  for  any  distance  that  Dr." Vansant 
admits  under  any  circumstonces  is  one  of  seventeen  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  but  in  practice  does  not  exceed  the 
diameter  of  fifteen  thousandths,  or  about  the  sixty-sixth 
of  an  inch  ; whereas  Capt.  Colson  gives  the  twenty-fifth  of 
an  inch  as  the  proper  size  for  a distance  corresponding  to 
a focus  of  50  inches,  and  longer  distances  would  require 
larger  apertures  still. 

A circular  aperture  is  that  which  has  always  been  recom- 
mended, and  certainly  this  is  the  form  which  would 
naturally  be  adopted,  and  from  which  the  greatest  sharp- 
ness would  be  expected.  Dr.  Vansant,  however,  describes 
both  round  and  square  openings,  the  latter  obtained  by 
placing  two  plates  of  foil  each  having  a narrow  slit,  in 
contact,  the  slits  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  the 
opening  is  then  of  course  square,  and  he  does  not  exhibit 
any  preference  for  the  circular  opening  over  the  rectangular 
one  thus  formed.  A suggestion  that  may  prove  of  more 
value  is  that  which  he  gives  to  expose  the  plate  in  which 
the  orifice  is  formed  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, in  order  to  blacken  it  and  prevent  reflection  from  the 
edges  of  the  orifice. 

To  arrive  at  a basis  for  the  time  of  exposure  required, 
Dr.  Vansant  took  a square  opening  of  twenty-one 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  placed  at  a distance  of  one  inch 
from  the  sensitive  plate.  This  required,  for  a well-lighted 
view  in  his  own  locality,  an  exposure  of  one  second. 
When  reckoning  ordinary  exposures  required  here,  we  used 
in  our  article  on  Capt.  Colson’s  researches  a somewhat 
different  basis.  We  have  found  in  our  own  practice,  when 
photographing  a well-lighted  subject  including  a house 
and  garden  near  Iiondon,  using  a good  commercial  plate, 
but  one  for  which  extra  rapidity  was  not  claimed,  that 
with  a diaphragm  No.  100  on  the  universal  system,  an 
exposure  of  two  seconds  was  right.  This  gives  one-fiftieth 
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of  a second  as  the  exposure  for  unity  or  /,  tlie  base  of  the 
system.  A plate  of  double  the  rapidity  of  the  one  referred 
to  would  be  considered  as  extra  sensitive,  and  would 
require  for  the  same  subject  an  exposin-e  of  one  second  for 
the  stop  marked  one  hundred,  or  the  one-hundredth  of 
a second  for  unity.  All  such  calculations  must  of  course 
be  subject  to  variations  for  diflerencea  of  plates,  of  light,  of 
subject,  and  even  of  developers  ; but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
useful  as  substituting  a reasonable  basis  for  work,  instead  of 
proceeding  merely  by  guesswork.  Starting,  then,  from  this 
basis,  we  calculated  that  with  an  aperture  of  oue-hun- 
dredth  of  an  inch  placed  at  adistanceof  four  inches  from  the 
plate — the  best  aperture  for  that  distance  as  stated  by 
(Japtaiu  Colson — using  a highly-sensitivo  plate  on  a well- 
lighted  subject,  an  exposure  of  about  sixteen  seconds  would 
be  required.  Dr.  Vansant’s  results  would  indicate  a propor- 
tionate rapidity  about  twice  as  great.  This  difference  is, 
of  course,  not  more  than  would  be  expected  to  arise  from 
diflference  of  climate,  or  even  of  subject,  and  speed  of  plate. 
With  plates  of  more  recent  make  and  more  exalted 
rapidity,  Dr.  Vansant  calculates  for  a basis  of  still  less  pro- 
portionate exposure. 

The  definition  of  Dr.  Vansant’s  pictures  is  very  good, 
lie  speaks,  moreover,  of  having  obtained  negatives  with 
well-defined  lines  measuring  under  the  microscope  only  the 
one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch.  This  fineness  of  definition 
does  not  imply  that  the  circle  of  confusion  is  no  larger 
than  that  amount.  The  circle  of  confusion  itself,  it  lias 
been  somewhat  arbitrarily  stated,  may  be,  according  to 
some  writers,  the  one-tenth  of  a millimetre,  or  about  the 
one  two-hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
whilst  others,  notably  Captain  Abney,  put  the  figure  at 
the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  the  difference  depending 
probably  upon  whether  the  writers  prefer  to  take  the  inch 
or  the  metre  as  the  basis  to  be  divided  by  some  power  of 
the  fetish  number  10.  Whatever  the  size  of  the  aperture, 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  coufusion  cannot  be  less  than 
that  size.  With  distant  objects  the  circle  of  confusion 
will  not  be  appreciably  larger  than  the  aperture,  except  as 
diffraction  may  step  in  to  increase  it.  Dr.  Vansant  does 
not  appear  to  be  afraid  of  diffraction,  however  minute  his 
aperture,  and  at  any  distance.  Captain  Colson,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  giving  the  sizes  which  hi)  experiments 
indicate  as  yielding  the  best  results  for  different  distances, 
leaves  us  to  infer  that  with  smaller  apertures  than  those 
lie  directs,  there  would  be  loss  by  diffraction. 

We  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful  results  will 
be  found  in  large  direct  photographs  of  those  subjects  for 
which  the  length  of  exposure  is  not  objectionable,  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  which 
light,  subject,  and  appliances  afford  for  working  in  this 
direction,  will  bring  the  question  of  comparatively  large 
ajiertures  for  long  so-called  focal  distances,  as  recommended 
by  Cajitain  Colson,  and  of  small  apertures  for  the  same 
distances  as  advised  by  Dr.  Vansant,  to  the  test  of  direct 
experiment,  and  will  favour  us  with  the  results  of  their 
experience. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIGHTNING  FLASHES 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

BY  THE  HON.  RALI’H  ABERCROMBY.* 

In  the  month  of  June  1887,  the  Committee  issued  about  200 
circulars  to  the  Secretaries  of  Photographic  Societies  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  also  to  other  likely  persons, 
requesting  them  to  furnish  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
with  photographs  of  lightning  flashes. 

About  60  photographs  of  lightning  flashes  were  received  in 
answer  to  this  invitation  ; and  these  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  March  1888,  where  they  received  much 
attention. 

From  the  evidence  now  obtained,  it  is  evident  that  lightning 
assumes  various  typical  forms,  under  conditions  which  are  at 
present  unknown. 

• from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  ileteorological  Society. 
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The  following  appear  to  be  some  of  the  most  typical  forms  of 
lightning  flashes  : — 

1.  Stream  Lightning,  or  a plain,  broad,  rather  smooth  streak 
of  light. — Only  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  form  have  been 
received.  The  Committee  are  disposed  to  consider  this  a distinct 
type  of  a single  stream-like  character,  without  distinct  irregu- 
larities or  branches,  and  not  merely  the  result  of  bad  focussing, 
because,  as  in  the  illustration  here  given,  other  objects — such  as 
the  trees — are  extremely  sharp.  An  example  is  given  from 
a photograph  taken  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Clarke,  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  1886. 


1.— Stream. 

2.  Sinuous  Lightning,  when  the  flash  keeps  in  some  one 
general  direction,  but  the  line  is  sinuous,  bending  from  side  to 
side  in  a very  irregular  manuer.  This  is  by  far  the  commonest 
type. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  thickness  of  the  line  varies  during 
the  course  of  discharge.  Sometimes  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
white  streak  is  the  highest,  and  the  flash  appears  to  get  thicker 
as  it  approaches  the  earth  ; at  other  times  a flush  in  the  air  begins 
thin,  broadens  out  in  the  middle,  and  fines  aw.ay  again  at  the 
further  extremity. 

The  Committee  can  ofler  no  explanation  of  this  at  present,  but 
they  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  photographs 
of  electric  sparks  taken  from  an  induction  coil,  those  of  high 
tension  .ire  thinner  than  those  of  low  tension. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  sinuous  type  is  given  in  No.  4, 


4.— Sinuous. 

from  a photograph  taken  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Clarke,  from  the  top  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  on  August  2nd,  1887. 

.8.  Ramitied  Lightning,  in  which  part  of  the  flash  appears  to 
branch  off  from  the  m.ain  streak  like  the  fibres  from  the  root  of 
a tree.  Of  course  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  these  fibres 
branch  ofl’  from  or  run  into  the  main  flash. 

A beautiful  illustration  is  given  in  No.  2 from  a photograph 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Shepherd,  in  London,  at  9 p.m.  on  August  17th, 
1887. 

4.  Meandering  Lightning.—^omoiimes  the  flash  appears  to 
meander  about  in  the  air  without  any  definite  course,  and  forms 
small,  irregular  loops.  The  thickness  of  the  same  flash  may  vary 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  course,  as  above  mentioned  ; 
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and  a flash  may  go  pretty  straight  in  one  portion  of  its  path,  but 
meander  considerably  in  another. 

An  example  is  given  in  No.  3 from  a photograph  by  Mr.  J.  Gray, 
at  Brixton,  at  9 p.m.  on  August  17th,  1887.  This  is  the  same 


2.— Ramifled.  3. — Meandering. 

storm  as  th.at  which  prorluced  the  ramified  flash  shown  in  No.  2, 
and  one  of  the  fibres  of  that  flash  is  curiously  meandering. 

5.  Beaded  or  Chaplctted  Ligldning. — Sometimes  a series  of 
bright  beads  appear  in  the  general  white  streak  of  lightning  on 
the  photographic  plate.  Occasionally,  these  brighter  spots 
appear  to  coincide  with  bends  in  a meandering  type  ; but  often 
the  beads  appear  without  any  evident  looping  of  the  flash. 

But  as  a flash  is  moving  in  space,  while  two  directions  only 
can  be  shown  on  the  p’ane  of  the  paper,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  brighter  spots  on  the  positive  picture  m.ay  be 
points  where  the  flash  was  zig-zagging,  either  directly  towards, 
or  away  from  the  observer,  and  thereby  giving  a somewhat  longer 
exposure  to  these  spots. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  photograph  of  the  spark  derived 
from  a large  influence  machine  by  Mr.  Wimshurst  and  engraved 
in  Engineering  for  April  27th,  1888,  p.  420,  shows  distinct 
beading  in  pbaces.  This  is  reproduced  in  fig.  la,  through  the 
courtesy  af  the  publisher  of  Engineering. 

0.  Rihhon  Lightning. — Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  photographs 


i'lo.  1*.— Discharge  from  large  electrical  linfluenoe  machine,  by  Mr 
Wimshurst,  showing  bright  beads  in’the  streaks  of  light. 

received  by  the  Society  show  flashes  exhibiting  more  or  less  of  a 
ribbon-like  form.  One  edge  of  the  ribbon  is  uau.ally  much 
whiter  and  firmer  than  the  other. 

Occasionally  in  the  same  picture,  some  flashes  appear  normal, 
and  others  ribboned  ; but  the  flashes  in  a picture  need  not  have 
occurred  simultaneously.  The  Committee  have  not  yet  in  their 
possession  any  conclusive  evidence  as  to  whether  the  same  flash 
may  be  normal  in  one  portion,  and  ribboned  in  another  portion 
of  its  course. 

In  one  picture  there  is  a bright  streak  on  the  top  of  the  flash  ; 
then  about  ^th  inch  of  ribbon-like  light,  the  folds  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  bright  streak  ; then  a dark  band,  parallel  to, 
and  following,  every  irregularity  of  the  bright  streak  ; and  then 
nearly  another  Jth  inch  of  ribbon- like  light.  In  another  picture 
a very  thin  beaded  flash  has  a precisely  similar  beaded  streak, 
rather  fainter  than  itself,  running  parallel  to  it,  at  a distance  of 
about  ,’jth  inch  on  the  paper. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  second  fainter  image  was 
formed  by  internal  reflection  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass 
plate ; but  it  should  be  noticed  that  sometimes  very  thin 
flashes,  which  are  not  particularly  bright,  are  so  duplicated. 


A far  more  probable  cause  is  the  double  iniagc  formed  by  the 
intern.al  reflections  of  doublet  photographic  lenses.  -Vll  doublets 
.are  essentially  two  meniscus  lenses,  mounted  with  their  concave 
surfaces  facing  one  another.  The  greater  portion  of  a strong 
point  of  light,  passing  through  both  lenses,  forms  the  usual  image 
On  the  plate  ; but  a smaller  portion  is  reflected  from  the  concave 
surface  of  the  rear  meniscus  on  to  the  conc.ave  surface  of  the 
front  lens,  and  from  thence  back  through  the  re.ar  lens  to  the 
sensitive  plate.  The  amount  of  displacement  depends  on  the 
angle  formed  between  the  direction  of  the  bright  point  and  the 
optical  axis  of  the  lens. 

Mons.  C.  Mousette,  of  Paris,  showed  the  writer  of  this  report 
some  photographs  of  the  sun  in  which  this  double  reflection 
image  was  very  conspicuous  ; and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  some  lightning  flashes  are  bright  enough  to  give 
this  secondary  image.  Mons.  Moussette  also  showed  the 
writer  the  photograph  of  a flash  in  which  the  centre  of  the  flash 
was  whitest,  with  a d.arker  edge  on  either  side.  This  m.ay  have 
been  produced  either  by  double  reflection  from  the  lens,  or  by 
internal  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass  phate.  Two  band.s 
of  light — the  prinnary  and  secondary  images — slightly  over- 
lapping, would  form  an  extra  bright  band  where  the  overlap 
took  place. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  folds  of  the  ribbon  formation  are 
most  obvious  when  the  course  of  the  flash  is  square  to  the  width 
of  the  folds,  and  they  .are  but  slightly  pronounced  when  in  a 
line  with  them.  This  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a shaking  of 
the  camera  in  the  direction  of  the  folds  of  the  ribbon  ; but  if 
this  is  so,  the  duration  of  a lightning  flash  must  be  much  longer 
than  is  usually  supposed. 

The  Committee  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
some  experiments  on  the  photography  of  spark.s  from  a coil  or 
electrical  influence  machine. 

The  Committee  in  the  meantime  must  defer  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  lightning  ever  really  takes  a ribbon -like 
form  till  further  evidence  is  available;  but  would  point  out 
that  both  sources  of  error — the  duplication  of  the  image  either 
by  reflection  inside  the  lens,  or  by  reflection  from  the  back  of 
the  plate— would  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  single  lenses,  and  of 
paper  instead  of  glass  supported  films.  The  Committee  also  for- 
bear for  the  present  from  publishing  a reproduction  of  a ribbon- 
like flash,  till  they  are  satisfied  that  such  a form  of  lightning 
really  exists  ; and  that  the  whole  appearance  is  not  due  to  pho- 
tographic causes. 

Anomalous  Appearance. — In  one  picture  sent,  by  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, there  are  five  ordinary  white  flashes  and  one  dark  streak 
of  precisely  the  same  character  as  the  bright  streaks.  M.  Mous- 
sette has  suggested  that  this  m.ay  be  the  result  of  a very  bright 
flash,  so  over-exposing  the  plate  as  to  produce  the  well  known 
inversion  of  a negative  by  over-exposure,  as  when  the  ball  of  the 
sun  appears  black  on  the  positive  print,  instead  of  white.  This 
is  no  doubt  a possible  explanation  ; but  the  Committee  would 
like  further  examples  of  this  s.ame  appearance  of  dark  flashes 
before  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  matter.* 

Pictorud  Representation  of  Lightning. — The  Committee  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence in  the  photographs  of  lightning  flashes  of  that  angular 
zig-zag  or  forked  form  so  commonly  seen  in  pictures. 

In  connection  with  this,  they  would  call  attention  to  a remark- 
able paper  communicated  to  the  British  Association  in  1856,  by 
James  Nasmyth,  F.R.S.  (Report  Brit.  Assoc.  1856,  p.  14).  Mr. 
Nasmyth  says  that  he  has  never  seen  forked  lightning  such  as 
referred  to,  and  asserts  that  “ the  true  natural  form  of  a primitive 
flash  of  lightning  appears  to  Mr.  Nasmyth  to  be  more  correctly 
represented  by  an  intensely  crooked  line,  and  on  several  occasions 
he  has  observed  it  to  assume  the  forked  or  branched  form,  but, 
as  before  said,  never  in  the  zig-zag  dovetail.” 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS, 

BV  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Fifth  Article. 

Detective  Camems.— Few  photographers,  at  the  present 
time,  consider  themselves  fully  equipped  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  if  their  stock  does  not  contain  a detective 

• It  is  to  be  remembered  that  where  the  flashes  cross  each  other,  and 
consequently  produce  a double  exposure  of  those  parts  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  no  darkening  is  observable, 
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camera.  TlieRO  little  instruments  li.ave  Lately  become 
quite  fiishionable,  and  if  it  should  often  happen  that  the 
representations  obtained  by  their  aid  are  more  grotesque 
than  picturesque,  they  may  nevertheless  serve  a useful 
purpose. 

In  outward  appearance,  detective  cameras  may  differ 
widely,  according  to  the  particular  notions  of  any  individual 
designer  ; and  as  these  latter  are  now  rather  numerous,  one 
cannot  be  certain  that  at  any  moment  he  or  she  is  not 
being  caricatured  in  some  ludicrous  attitude.  A passer- 
by, fortified  with  a miniature  set  of  apparatus  concealed 
in  his  hat,  vest,  a brown  paper  parcel,  valise,  or  other 
common-place  article,  which  for  the  purpose  is  capable  of 
use  as  a delusive  snare,  may  thus  get  a good  de.al  of 
amusement  by  unobservedly  photographing  the  antics  of 
others.  In  this  capacity  it  has  earned  the  character  of 
being  a nuisance.  One  of  the  early  forms  of  detective 
cameras  may  be  found  in  the  historical  collection  photo- 
griiphic  section,  South  Kensington  It  was  designed  by 
Thomas  Bolas,  and  described  by  him  in  a i>aper  read  before 
the  Photographic  Society  at  the  meeting  held  on  Janu.ary 
llth,  1881,  and  the  description  is  reproduced  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  for  January  28th,  1881,  the  object  being 
to  provide  our  detective  police  force  with  efficient  but  dis- 
guised photographic  outfits  to  assist  them  in  their  duty  of 
detecting  crime.  If  the  Scotland  Yard  authorities  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  practical  suggestions  offered 
ere  this,  they  surely  cannot  much  longer  ignore  the  v.alue 
of  this  branch  of  photography,  which  is  so  bound  up  with 
the  interests  of  their  dep.artment. 

Subjoined  is  an  illustration  of  the  Bolas  detective  camera. 


A.  Aperture  for  working  objective.  B.  Aperture  for  finder  objective 
C.  Pneumatic  ball  and  tube.  H.  Strap  for  carrying.  E.  Pocussing  head 

Quoting  from  the  original  paper,  we  find  that  “ it  con- 
sists of  a double-bodied  camera  in  which  each  half  mea- 
sures three  by  four  inches  inside,  and  this  can  be  moved 
backwards  or  forwards  by  means  of  rack  work  gearing. 
Each  division  is  fitted  with  a 4i  inch  focus  rapid  sym- 
metrical, the  image  formed  by  one  lens  being  received  by  a 
ground  glass  screen  set  in  the  immovable  part  of  the 
camer.a,  while  the  other  image  impinges  upon  a sensitive 
plate  contained  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide.’’  Both  images 
are  in  focus  at  the  same  time,  and  a pneumatic  shutter 
closes  the  aperture.  The  whole,  with  thirteen  double 
dark  slides,  are  enclosed  iu  a rectangular  box,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  the  pneum.atic  ball. 

Neatly  finished  detective  cameras  are  kept  in  stock  by 
most  dealers,  designs  of  which  can  be  had  on  application 
to  these  firms.  As  a rule,  the  most  modern  development  of 
the  detective  camera  may  be  described  as  a rectangular 
box  having  an  outside  covering  of  leather.  The  inside  is 
fitted  with  a small  bellows-body  camera  intended  to  take 
a quarter-plate,  5 by  4 inches,  or  a half-plate  size  negative. 
The  lens  is  one  of  rapid  rectilinear  type,  with  a quick- 
acting shutter  attached  thereto,  and  there  are  one  or  more 
pouble  dark  slides  charged  with  sensitive  plates,  or 


the  equivalent,  the  roller  d.ark  slide,  the  changing- 
box,  the  endless  band,  the  case  of  plates  in  metal 
sheaves,  the  double  box,  &c.  Outside,  provision  is  made 
for  adjusting  focus  of  objects  close  at  hand  or  at  varying 
distances  from  two  to  ten  feet,  beyond  which  all  objects 
included  in  the  field  of  view  would  appear  in  focus.  This 
advantage  is  effected  by  moving  a lever  or  thumbscrew 
arrangement  forwards  or  backwards  along  a graduated 
scale,  which  governs  the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
sensitive  plate  or  other  film.  At  the  top  and  one  side  of 
the  front,  short  focus  bi-convex  lenses  are  inserted.  These 
are  designated  view-finders.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  subject  in  front  of  the  camena,  or  rather  within  the 
range  of  the  principal  lens  inside,  there  will  be  an  image 
of  that  subject  impinged  upon  a reflector  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  this  image  will  be  reflected  upon  a small 
square  of  ground  glass  let  into  the  top  or  side.  Tabs  of 
leather  cover  these  miniature  camer.as  and  other  working 
parts  when  not  required  to  be  exposed  for  use.  In  the 
most  complete  instrument  of  this  class  the  writer  has  yet 
seen,  all  adjustments  are  made  from  the  exterior,  but  none 
are  distinguishable  except,  perhaps,  to  the  suspiciously 
critical. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  should  induce  any  reader  to 
fit  up  a detective  camera  for  such  especial  purjiose  as  that 
of  photographing  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  I can  safely 
advise  the  selection  of  a quick -acting  lens  of  from  4 to  C 
inches  equivalent  focus,  even  if  it  be  an  old  one,  so  long  as 
it  has  been  corrected  for  chemical  and  visual  focus.  This 
will  be  discussed  in  the  seventh  article.  At  present 
these  very  quick-acting  lenses  can  only  be  obtained 
in  the  type  known  as  portrait  combination.  The  distinct 
advantage  offered  is  the  large  volume  of  light  which  can 
be  admitted  whenever  needed,  as  on  dull  days,  coupled 
with  the  facility  of  diminishing  this  power  by  reducing 
the  working  aperture  with  a diaphragm  when  requisite. 
Short  focus  lenses  of  the  class  referred  to  give  good  size 
images  at  ten  or  a dozen  feet  distant ; they  are  unsuitable 
for  objects  quite  clo.se,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by 
the  outside  case  being  of  smaller  dimensions  than  for  a 
long  focus  lens.  Photographs  taken  with  a detective 
camera  are  often  wanting  in  sharpness  of  detail ; this  may 
be  due  to  careless  focussing,  but  it  more  often  results  from 
an  unsteadiness  of  the  instrument  during  exposure.  No 
one  would  believe  how  difficult  it  is  to  hold  a camera  quite 
still,  or  indeed  to  stand  very  steady,  without  vibration, 
until  they  have  experienced  a few  failures  in  this  endeavour. 

In  the  next  article  the  method  of  constructing  and  u.s«‘ 
of  the  single  landscape  lens  will  be  considered.  Other  forms 
used  by  photographers  will  afterwards  be  described. 
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Chapter  VII. 

Business  Transactions  {Continued). 

Arrangemeids  with  Dealers,  Workpeople,  and  Others. 

I PROPOSE  now  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  work  done 
for  photographers  and  goods  supplied  to  them  by  the 
trade,  and  work  done  by  persons  employed  out  of  dooi-s, 
including  carriers. 

If  a contract  be  made  for  the  performance  of  any 
work,  an  engagement  is  implied  by  law  on  the  part  of  the 
person  undertaking  to  do  the  work,  that  it  shall  be  done 
with  proper  care,  diligence,  and  skill. 

But  in  the  case  of  a vendor  of  goods  or  materials  sold, 
does  he  warrant  their  quality  ? A great  authority  on 
contracts  (Chitty)  says  “ The  rule  is  ‘ caveat  emptor,’ 
and,  generally  speaking,  no  liability  is  incurred  becau.se  of 
the  bad  quality  or  defect  iu  the  article  sold,  uule.ss  there 
be  such  express  warranty  (C!hitty  on  Contracts,  416).  This 
rule  i.s,  however,  subject  to  such  exceptions  that  it  is 
almost  a dead  letter,  and,  in  fact,  I think  it  will  not  bear 
examination.  I shall  refer  to  it  at  some  length  later  on. 
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If  an  agreement  be  made  that  a certain  work  shall  be 
])erformed  for  a fixed  price,  the  price  must  softer  abate- 
ment if  the  work  or  materials  used  in  it  were  of  inferior 
description  and  value  to  what  was  intended,  and  the 
claim  for  payment  cannot  be  enforced  at  all  if  the  work 
is  inade<iuate  for  the  purpose  it  was  undertaken  to  fulfil. 

If  an  agreement  be  made  for  certain  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  customer  or  party  to  be  served  refuses  to  perform, 
or  renders  himself  incapable  of  performing  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  the  other  may  either  sue  for  a breach  of  the 
agreement,  or  rescind  it,  and  claim  payment  for  what  he 
has  done. 

And  if  there  be  no  contract  to  complete  the  work 
before  any  remuneration  or  payment  be  due,  the  work- 
man may,  if  the  work  be  apportionable,  after  he  has  pro- 
ceeded with  a portion  of  the  work,  refuse  to  continue  it 
until  he  has  been  paid  for  the  work  performed,  and  may 
recover  payment  for  what  he  has  done.  I must  illustrate 
the  proposition  by  giving  a case  or  two  in  point. 

In  Roberts  v.  llavelock,  the  jilaiutiff  had  agreed  to 
])ut  a shi|)  belonging  to  the  defendant  into  complete 
repair.  Before  this  had  been  completed  the  plaintiff 
demanded  payment  for  what  he  had  already  done,  and 
refused  to  finish  the  job  without  it.  This  wsis  refused. 
An  action  was  brought,  and  a verdict  having  been  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  moved  to  set  it  aside,  on 
the  ground  that  the  contract  had  not  been  performed. 
Lord  Tentei’den  said,  “ I have  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  recover.  There  is  nothing  in  this  case 
amounting  to  a contract  to  do  the  whole  repairs,  and  make 
no  demand  till  they  are  completed.” 

It  would  have  been  otherwise  if  a price  had  been  agreed 
on.  In  Sinclair  v.  Bowles  (an  earlier  case)  the  plaintiff 
had  repaired  three  chandeliers  for  defendant,  and  had 
agreed  to  do  the  work  for  £10.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  £b  for  the  work  done.  The  Court  held  that 
the  contract  was  entire,  and  the  plaintiff,  not  having  com- 
pleted his  part,  was  not  entitled  to  recover  anything. 

And,  of  course,  the  doctrine  of  Roberts  v.  Havelock 
does  not  apply  where  what  h<as  been  done  would  be 
utterly  useless  of  itself  ; e.<j.,  if  a man  agrees  to  paint  my 
portrait,  he  cannot  stop  short  at  a portion  of  the  face,  and 
strike  when  he  has  done  the  chin  or  the  forehead  merely. 

Again,  as  a general  rule,  if  a fixed  amount  be  agreed  on 
for  the  performance  of  a given  work,  and  this  be  not 
coiu|>leted  through  no  fault  of  the  contractor,  there  being 
also  no  fault  on  the  other  side,  the  amount  cannot  be 
recovered,  or  a proportion  of  it  (cjilled  in  law  “quantum 
meruit”).  “If  a sailor  hired  for  a voyage  take  a pro- 
missory note  from  his  employer  for  a certain  sum,  provided 
he  proceed,  continue  and  do  his  duty  on  board  for  the 
voyage,  and  before  this  be  completed  he  dies,  no  wages 
can  be  claimed  either  on  the  contract  or  a ‘ quantum 
meruit’”  (Cutter  v.  Powell). 

If  an  agreement  be  made  that  certain  work  shall  be 
done  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  this  is  prevented  by 
illness,  no  action  will  lie  against  the  party  for  breach  of 
the  agreement.  The  following  case  is  the  authority  for 
this  : — The  plaintiff  contracted  with  a wife  (;is  her  hus- 
band’s agent)  that  she  should  play  the  piano  at  a concert 
to  be  given  by  the  plaintiff  on  a specified  day.  She  was 
on  that  day  unable  to  perform  through  illness.  The  con- 
tract contained  no  express  terms  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
in  such  an  event  An  action  was  brought  .against  the  hus- 
band for  breach  of  the  contract,  and  it  was  held  that 
the  wife’s  illness  and  consequent  incapacity  excused  him, 
inasmuch  as  the  contract  was  in  its  nature  not  absolute, 
but  conditional  upon  her  being  well  enough  to  per- 
form. 

And,  of  course,  an  occurrence  not  preventable  exonerates 
from  liability  for  breach.  Where  a horse  was  sent  by  a 
steamboat  from  Aberdeen  to  be  delivered  in  London,  and 
a storm  arose,  during  which  the  animal  was  so  injured 
that  it  died,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  injury  was  caused 
partly  by  bad  weather  and  partly  by  the  struggling  and 


fright  of  the  horse,  and  not  by  negligence  of  defendant, 
he  was  held  not  liable. 

Proper  c.are  must  be  exercised  by  all  persons  with 
regard  to  the  work  they  .are  to  do,  and  the  material 
entrusted  to  them.  It  must  not  be  supposed  th.at  any- 
thing short  of  impossibility  will  exonerate  from  liability, 
either  .os  regards  the  performance  of  a contract  or  the 
exercise  of  proper  care.  A workman  for  hire  is  not  only 
bound,  if  entrusted  with  the  goods  of  his  employer,  to 
guard  the  same  ag.ainst  ordinary  hazards  ; but,  likewise, 
to  exert  himself  to  preserve  it  from  any  unexpected 
danger. 

lienee,  if  negatives  .are  sent  out  to  be  printed,  retouched, 
or  enlarged,  &c.,and  .are  damaged  by  the  person  employed 
(called  in  law  bailee)  the  latter  can  be  m.ade  re.sponsible. 

Leek  V.  Maesteer  was  an  action  brought  for  injury  caused 
to  a ship  docked  for  repairs,  through  the  bursting  of 
dock-gates  ; and  although  this  w.as  occasioned  by  .an 
unusually  high  tide,  as  it  was  shown  that  by  the  exercise  of 
greater  care  the  dam.age  might  have  been  prevented,  the 
plaintiff  recovered  a verdict.  Such  an  occurrence  as  the 
storm  above  referred  to  is  called  an  act  of  God,  and, 
although  dam.age  .arising  from  an  act  of  God,  as  in  the 
storm  and  the  lady’s  illness,  in  general  exonerates  from 
liability,  if  it  is  .anyhow  possible  for  the  defendant  to 
prevent  the  injury,  the  liability  arises. 

Where  a defendant  charged  with  negligence  has  been 
guilty  of  a breach  of  duty  sufticient  to  produce  the 
damage  complained  of,  he  cannot  escape  the  Inability  by 
showing  that  the  s.ame  d.amage  would  have  arisen  from 
some  other  cause  beyond  his  control  if  he  had  done  his 
duty.  The  dam.age,  however,  may  be  apportioned. 

The  defendant  will  not  be  liable  if  the  plaintiff  has  been 
guilty  of  negligence  himself.  This  is  called  “ contributory 
negligence,  ” but  contributory  negligence  will  not  exonerate 
the  defendant  if  he  could  in  the  result,  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  and  diligence,  have  avoided  the  mischief 
which  happened. 

The  following  case  shows  what  contributory  negligence 
is,  and  illustrates  these  remarks  ; it  was  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  appeal.  A railway  company  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  full  trucks  from  the  siding  of  a 
colliery  owner,  and  returning  the  empty  trucks  there. 
Over  this  siding  was  a bridge  eight  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  which  belonged  to  the  plaintiffs,  thecolliery  owners. 
On  a Saturday  afternoon,  when  all  the  colliery  men  had 
left  work,  the  servants  of  the  railw.ay  ran  some  trucks  on 
the  siding.  All  but  one  were  empty,  and  that  one  con- 
tained another  truck,  and  their  joint  height  amounted  to 
eleven  feet.  On  the  Sunday  evening  the  railway  servants 
brought  on  the  siding  many  other  empty  trucks,  and 
pushed  forward  all  those  previously  left  on  the  siding. 
Some  resistance  was  felt,  the  po\ver  of  the  engine  pushing 
the  trucks  was  incre.ased,  and  the  two  trucks  the  joint 
height  of  wdiich  amounted  to  eleven  fe?t,  struck  the  bridge, 
and  broke  it  down.  In  an  action  to  recover  dam.ages  for 
the  injury,  the  defence  of  contributory  negligence  was 
set  up.  They  insisted  that  the  plaintiffs  ought  to  have 
moved  the  first  set  of  trucks  to  a safe  place,  or  at  all  events 
not  to  have  left  the  truck  with  the  other  truck  in  it  so  as 
to  be  likely  to  occasion  mischief.  The  J udge  at  the  trial 
told  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  must  satisfy  them  that  the 
accident  happened  solely  through  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant’s  servants,  for  that  if  both  sides  were  negligent, 
so  as  to  contribute  to  the  accident,  the  plaintiffs  could  not 
recover. 

This  was  held  to  be  a misdirection,  and  a new  trial  was 
ordered. 

I had  a case  lately  in  which  damages  were  claimed  for 
the  destruction  of  a negative  entrusted  to  printers.  The 
defence  was  that  a messenger  had  been  employed  by  de- 
fendants to  carry  home  the  neg.ative,  and,  it  being  a windy 
day,  the  wind  blew  another  parcel  he  was  carrying  ag.ainst 
the  negative  and  broke  it.  The  judge  gave  a veidict  for 
the  plaiutift’.  In  this  case  there  was,  no  doubt,  neg 
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j'eiice,  the  negative  liaviug  been  sent  home  unpacked, 
tied  up  in  paper  merely,  and  the  niessensrer  having 
been  (as  we  contended)  overloaded  with  parcels,  so  that 
he  dropped  the  negative  in  the  street.  The  defendants 
also  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  that  they,  by  a 
j)aragraph  in  their  printed  price  list,  disclaim  and 
renounce  all  responsibility.  I see  by  a recent  article  in 
a photographic  publication  this  is  considered  to  have 
been  a just  defence ; but  even  if  brought  to  the  plaiu- 
tilfs  knowledge,  it  cannot  excuse  negligence. 

The  liability  of  a carrier  is  more  absolute  than  that  of 
ordinary  bailers  for  hire.  He  is,  in  fact,  an  insurer.  It 
is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  word  c.arrier  includes 
railway  companies,  steamship  companies,  parcel  delivery 
companies,  &c. 

A carrier  is  liable  as  on  a warranty,  and  whether  there 
is  negligence  or  not  is  immaterial.  Nothing  but  “ the 
act  of  God,  or  the  tiueen’s  enemies”  (a  nation  at  war  with 
us)  e.xonerates  him  ; not  even  robbery  or  an  accidental 
tire.  lie  may,  however,  limit  his  liability  by  special 
contract  with  his  employer,  but,  again,  it  is  for  the  Court 
to  say  whether  such  contract  is  reasonable  ; and  there 
have  been  various  conditions  and  contracts  to  escape 
liability  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a trial,  i.e.  : — 

1.  A condition  that  the  company  shall  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  loss,  detention,  or  damage  of  goods  insuffi- 
ciently packed,  is  unreasonable. 

2.  So  is  a condition  that  where  goods  are  conveyed  at  a 
' special  mileage  rate,  the  carrier  is  not  responsible  for  any 

loss  or  damage. 

There  have  been  various  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  re- 
specting the  liability  of  can-iers,  but  to  enumerate  the 
])ro  visions  of  these  would  be  tedious.  (Any  Acts  of  Par- 
liament can  be  obtained  at  the  Government  printers  in 
Fetter  Lane,  by  those  anxious  to  have  them,  for  a very 
moderate  sum.)  I must,  however,  mention  one  provision, 
viz.,  that  carriers  are  not  liable  for  certain  valuable  goods 
beyond  i,'10,  unless  the  value  be  declared  at  the  time  of 
booking,  and  a fee  paid  if  required. 

A carrier  is  liable  either  to  the  sender  (consignor)  or 
recipient  (consignee)  of  the  goods. 

I have  reserved  for  the  end  of  this  chapter  further  re- 
marks on  the  statement  with  which  I opened,  viz., 
that  though  a warranty  be  implied  on  a contract  for  work, 
it  may  not  be  on  a sale  of  goods.  This  must  be  qualified 
by  the  statement  that  if  goods  be  defective  or  bad,  the 
vendor  is  liable  to  the  purchaser  in  damages,  and  in  the 
case  cited  below,  he  was  held  liable,  though  he  might  not 
have  known  of  the  defect. 

Therefore,  whei-e  a person  has  been  induced  to  buy  goods 
by  a fraudulent  misrepresentation,  he  is  in  general  not 
only  entitled  to  sue  the  seller  for  the  fraud,  but  may  also, 
on  tliscovering  it,  rescind  the  contracf,  and  if  he  has  paid 
the  j)rice,  recover  it  back  under  a claim  for  money  (tech- 
nically) had  and  received  to  his  use. 

And  where  a chattel  is  sold  for  a specific  purpose,  there 
is  an  absolute  implied  w.arranty  that  it  is  reasonably  fit 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  vendor  is  liable.  The  following 
case  is  the  authority. 

Randall  v.  Newson  was  an  action  brought  for  damages 
occasioned  by  the  defendant  negligently  supplying  the 
plaintiff  with  a defective  carriage  pole,  which  broke  and 
injured  the  plaintiffs  horses. 

At  the  trial  the  Judge  left  two  questions  to  the  jury. 
1.  Was  the  pole  reasonably  tit  and  proper  for  the  pur- 
jrosft  for  which  it  was  intended  ? 2.  Was  the  defendant 
guilty  of  any  negligence?  The  jury  answered  both  <j[ue3- 
tionin  the  negative,  and  the  judgment  was  entered  for  the 
plaintilf. 

Tlie  defendant  having  obtained  a reversal  of  this  judg- 
ment from  the  Hivision.al  Court,  the  plaintiff  apjrealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  this  court  gave  judgment  in 
his  favour. 

liOrd  .Justice  Hellish  ()uoted  with  approbation  Chief 
J ustice  Best  as  follows  : “ If  a man  sella  an  ar  ticle,  he 


thereby  warrants  that  it  is  merchantable — that  it  is  fit  for 
some  purpose.  Whether  or  not  an  article  has  been  sold 
for  a particular  purpose  is,  indeed,  a question  of  fact ; but 
if  sold  for  such  a purpose,  the  sale  is  an  undertaking  that 
it  is  fit.”  The  law  then  resolves  itself  into  this— that  if  a 
man  sells  generally  he  underbakes  that  it  shall  be  fit  for 
that  ])articular  purpose.”  The  governing  principle,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  thing  offered  or  delivered  under  a contractof  pur- 
chase and  sale  must  answer  the  description  of  it  which  is 
contained  in  words  in  the  contract,  or  which  would  be  so 
contained  if  the  contract  were  accurately  drawn  out.” 

If  mounts  be  supplied  with  deleterious  ingredients  which 
destroy  or  injure  the  photographs,  there  would  be  a 
remedy  against  the  vendor  under  this  case  ; and  a leaky 
camera,  bad  paper  for  printing,  &c.,  come  under  the  same 
category. 

In  Downes  v.  Fallowfield,  the  latest  case  as  to  injurious 
mounts,  the  judge  holds  that  though  the  photographs  be 
faulty  from  fading,  the  spots  caused  by  the  mounts  give 
ground  of  action.  This  will  appear  more  fully  when  the 
judgment  is  reported. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TINTOMETER,  WITH  SOME 
REMARKS  ON  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 

BV  J.  W.  LOVIUOXD.* 

In  a paper  of  this  nature  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  further 
into  general  laws  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
I have,  therefore,  confined  my  remarks,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a 
description  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  Instrument,  which 
consists  of  a tube  divided  by  a central  taper  partition  B,  ter- 


minating in  a knife  edge  at  the  eye-piece  C.  This  knife  edge, 
being  inside  the  range  of  vision,  is  not  seen  when  the  instrument 
is  in  use.  At  the  other  end  of  the  instrument  are  two  apertures 
D D,  of  equal  value,  alterable  in  size  and  shape  by  means  of  dia- 
l)hragms.  The  two  apertures  are  here  divided  by  the  thick  end 
of  the  central  partition  B,  which,  together  with  the  sides,  is  re- 
cessed by  grooves  in  order  to  hide  the  edges  of  the  standard  glasses 
and  of  vessels  placed  in  the  tube  for  observation.  The  top  is 
provided  with  slots  in  line  with  the  grooves,  to  admit  and  guide 
the  standord  glasses  ; and  the  whole  is  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  th.at  the  only  light  which  can  reach  the  eye  must  pass  in 
equal  quantities  on  each  side  of  the  partition,  up  the  two  tubes, 
illumin.ating  the  object  under  examination  on  one  side  and  the 
measuring  glasses  on  the  other. 

For  measuring  colour  in  opaque  objects  the  instrument  is  fitted 
to  a hinged  stand,  capable  of  being  placed  at  such  an  angle  as 
reflects  the  light  from  the  whitened  bottom  and  sides  through 
the  tubes  to  the  eye,  so  that  on  looking  through  the  eye -piece 
two  white,  equal  fields  of  view  .are  seen.  The  object  to  be 
measured  is  placed  on  the  stage  under  one  tube,  and  the  standard 
glasses  worked  in  the  other  against  the  white  background. 

The  instrument  as  now  shown  is  the  sum-total  of  attempts  to 
overcome  difficulties  which  were  discovered  and  met  in  detail 
whilst  carrying  on  colour  investigations  of  a commercial  character, 
and,  until  remedied,  made  the  work  unreliable  and  misleading. 
The  causes  of  error  were  traced  to  many  and  various  sources  : to 
the  intensity  of  light  from  opposite  directions  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  lights  and  shadows  cast  by  large  objects  both 
outside  and  inside  the  room,  to  the  window  or  apparatus  not 
being  central  to  the  bars  of  the  window,  .and  even  to  reflection 
from  the  section  of  wall  outside  the  window.  Also,  until  tubes 
were  discarded  in  favour  of  parallel- sided  vessels,  the  convexity 
of  the  tubes,  which  maguifi^  these  errors  as  by  a lens,  caused 
disappointment,  after  apparently  obtaining  a perfect  _ balance  of 
colour,  to  find  that  a small  alteration  of  position  entirely  upset 
the  most  careful  reading.  

• A Communication  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
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Thk  Standaku  Glasses 

Consist  of  coloured  slips  cut  to  a size  fitting  the  grooves  of  the 
instrument.  The  slips  are  arranged  in  series  ; all  the  slips  of 
each  series  are  of  the  same  colour,  varying  only  in  depth  of 
colour  ; the  variation  is  in  regular  degrees,  each  degree  being  of 
the  same  tint-value  as  that  chosen  for  the  starting  point  or  unit 
of  the  series.  Thus  a single  glass  of  10  degrees  tint-value  has 
the  same  value  as  10  glasses,  each  of  one  degree.  1-lvery  slip  is 
marked  with  the  number  of  degrees  ot  the  tint-number  which  it 
represents,  also  with  a denominational  or  colour  number  showing 
to  which  series  the  slip  belongs. 

The  tint  formed  by  the  superposition  of  several  glasses  belong- 
ing to  the  same  colour  series  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  tint- 
numbers  on  the  glasses  used,  whilst  the  superposition  of  glasses 
from  several  series  gives  a compound  colour  which  follows  the 
laws  applicable  to  the  mi.vture  of  pigments,  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  laws  belonging  to  the  mixture  of  spectrum  colours. 

The  Unit. 

In  fixing  the  value  of  the  unit,  the  first  effort  made  was  to  find 
a basis  of  common  value  applicable  to  all  colours,  but  the  unequal 
absorption  of  light  by  different  colours  proved  an  effectual  barrier, 
some  building  into  darkness  by  superposition  of  glasses  at  a much 
quicker  late  than  others  ; thus,  with  a medium  north  day  light 
a red  requires  77  of  its  own  units,  a blue  222,  and  a yellow  239. 
The  differences  are  still  greater  in  more  composite  colours. 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  each  colour  having  its  individual 
rate  of  absorption,  it  must  have  its  individual  progressive  unit, 
which,  with  a few  exceptions,  is  not  applicable  to  another  colour. 

This  enforced  limitation  of  the  value  of  each  unit  to  its  own 
colour  is,  as  regards  a common  basical  unit,  restrictive,  but  beyond 
that  point  very  expansive,  permitting  the  unlimited  addition  of 
new  colours  for  standards  without  in  any  way  altering  the  value 
of  those  already  in  use,  or  interfering  with  the  value  of  registered 
work  previously  done.  It  was  ultimately  decided  that  the  eye 
being  the  sole  judge  of  difference,  and  noting  that  the  powers  of 
differentiation  decreased  as  the  tint  increased  in  depth,  the  tint 
unit  should  be  as  light  as  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  the 
addition  of  a single  unit  being  distinguishable  in  the  deeper 
shades  ; while  for  lighter  shades,  where  the  perception  is  keener, 
the  tint  unit  may  be  divided,  if  necessary,  into  decimals  of  the 
original  unit.  The  range  of  colour  which  can  thus  be  brought 
to  measurement  is  very  wide,  ranging  from  most  of  the  brilliant 
aniline  colours  to  the  dingiest  cloth  ; the  only  apparent  limit  lies 
in  the  variety  of  coloured  glass  obtainable  for  standards. 

IIeasube.ment  of  Lu.minoos  Bodies. 

Adopting  Professor  Church’s  definition  of  all  visible  bodies  as 
being  either  luminous  or  illuminated,  I propose  first  to  deal  with 
luminous  bodies  in  reference  to  their  measurement  for  intensity 
and  colour. 

Fov  Intensity. 

To  measure  for  intensity,  having  closed  one  tube  by  a stop, 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  rays  to  be  measured  through  the  other 
tube,  under  definite  conditions  as  to  distance,  area,  screen,  or 
other  governing  influences,  then  intsrsecting  these  rays  with 
graded  glas.ses  of  a neutral  tint  until  the  light  is  entirely  blotted 
out,  when  the  number  of  degrees  required  to  accomplish  this  can 
be  read  off  and  will  be  an  index  of  intensity. 

For  Colour, 

Circumstances  have  prevented  much  attention  being  as  j’et 
given  to  the  colour  of  illuminants,  and  I can  do  little  more  than 
suggest  some  few  precautions  which  would  probably  occur  to  any 
investigator.  Rays  from  the  illuminant  should  be  caught  on  a 
screen  commanded  by  one  tube  under  known  conditions,  as 
already  described  in  measuring  for  intensity,  whilst  the  other 
tube  should  command  a standard  white  field  of  view  against 
which  to  work  the  measuring  glasses. 

One  of  the  instruments  on  the  table  is  roughly  arranged  to 
show  the  specttum  nature  of  the  coloured  light  from  red,  blue, 
and  green  glass  reflected  from  a whitened  surface,  and  passed  up 
one  of  the  tubes,  the  glasses  themselves  being  kept  out  of  sight, 
as  against  the  pigmentary  nature  of  colours  obtained  when  similar 
glasses  are  superimpos^  in  the  other  tube  ; the  use  of  graded 
glasses  gives  a new  interest  to  this  class  of  investigation. 

Measukement  of  Illuminated  Bodies. 

Transparent. 

For  measuring  and  recording  tint  and  colour  in  transparent 
liquids,  a graduated  series  of  accurately  gauged  vessels  with 
I>arallel  colourless  glass  ends  are  adapted  to  the  instrument. 
These  range  in  thickness  from  iV  of  an  inch  to  two  feet,  the 
smaller  vessels  being  suitable  for  the  darker  liquids,  whilst  the 


blue  colour  in  distilled  water  can  be  easily  measured  in  two  feet. 
Care  must,  however,  be  given  both  in  the  distillation  and  to  the 
pure  whiteness  of  the  background. 

When  the  colour  of  a liquid  represents  a property  or  substance, 
the  graded  glasses  of  different  lengths  and  the  colour-scale  afibrd 
a ready  means  of  quantitative  estimation  of  extreme  nicety  and 
ease  of  management,  carrying  the  accuracy  of  the  balance  beyond 
weighable  quantities  down  to  the  smallest  colour  trace,  as  well 
as  being  available  for  larger  percentages.  The  method  has  been 
applied  to  the  estimation  of  colour  in  dyes,  Nessler’s  ammonia 
test,  carbon  in  steel,  copper  both  as  nitrate  and  ferrocyanide.  It 
is  also  under  examination  for  lead  as  sulphide  ; here  the  presence 
of  iron  would  be  a disturbing  element.  There  must  be  many 
such  possible  applications,  which  would  often  effect  a saving  of 
time  and  labour  by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  evaporation,  drying, 
and  weighiog,  as  well  as  estimating  percentages  too  small  for  the 
balance. 

The  conditions  to  be  complied  with  are,  first,  the  colour  must 
bear  a definite  relation  to  the  substance  producing  it,  and  must 
be,  in  most  cases,  matchable  by  the  glasses  of  a single  colour 
series.  Then,  by  means  of  a solution  of  known  strength  in  one 
of  the  gauged  glasses,  the  percentage  of  substance  represented 
by  the  tint  of  a single  unit  must  be  found  by  direct  experiment. 
In  estimating  an  unknown  sample  of  a similar  substance,  it  would 
therefore  be,  theoretically,  only  necessary  to  use  the  same  gauged 
glass,  and  multiply  the  units  required  to  match  it  by  the  per- 
centage value  of  a single  unit ; bat  this  cannot  always  be  done, 
as  the  progressive  variations  in  the  colour  properties  of  different 
substances  require  great  care  before  finally  deciding  on  the  per- 
centage value  of  a single  tint- unit,  for  the  law  of  regular  pro- 
gres-sion  does  not  always  hold,  and  percentaige  estimations  by 
means  of  colour  can  only  be  made  within  this  law.  The  great 
majority  of  coloured  solutions  will,  however,  at  some  point  of 
dilution,  give  the  necessary  conditions  for  a quantitative  esti- 
mation. 

In  making  preparations  for  colour  testing  by  methods  now  in 
use,  such  as  Eggertz’  carbon  test,  and  Nessler’s  ammonia  test, 
the  apparatus  should  be  specially  useful  as  a check  upon  all 
possible  errors  which  may  arise  in  preparation,  and  by  bringing 
the  practice  of  all  laboratories  to  a common  standard  of  reference. 
It  is  also  found  useful  in  noting  and  recording  changes  of  colour 
and  tint  caused  by  chemical  action,  time,  or  other  cause. 

Opaque  Objects. 

In  measuring  colour  in  opaque  objects  the  instrument  is  fitted 
to  hinged  stand  capable  of  being  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  reflects 
the  light  through  the  tubes  from  a stage  on  which  is  placed  the 
object  under  examination,  and  a pressed  plaster  of  Paris  reflector 
as  a standard  white  to  measure  from,  or  the  substance  to  be  com- 
pared or  matched. 

The  calls  upon  my  time  ic  working  out  the  details  of  con- 
struction, obtaining,  and  grading  the  coloured  glasses,  have  been 
such  that  I must  ask  your  indulgence  for  any  faults  of  style, 
lucidity,  and  expansiveness  in  this  paper,  and  I am  also  painfully 
conscious  of  having  only  touched  the  fringe  of  this  comparatively 
new  subject. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairmau  said  that  his  attention  had  been  attracted  to 
Mr.  Lovibond’s  tintometer  when  endeavouring  to  find  a reliable 
means  of  measuring  and  recording  the  colour  of  potable  waters, 
especially  those  of  the  peaty  class,  the  great  difficulty  being  to 
find  a series  of  standard  colours  for  comparison  which  could  be 
at  once  permanent  and  easily  multiplied.  He  had  found  the 
tintometer  answered  every  purpose  admirably,  and  considered  it 
more  accurate,  more  easily  used,  more  permanent  and  uniform, 
and  applicable  to  a greater  variety  of  purposes  than  any  other 
colour  meter  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  laboratory. 
The  instrument  must  not  be  blamed  if  it  did  not  accomplish 
impossibilities  ; for  instance,  there  were  mixtures  of  coloured 
substances  whose  resultant  colours  did  not  express  the  ratio  of 
their  constituents.  The  tintometer  could  not  give  a correct 
estimation  of  such  substances  as  these  ; but  it  would  correctly 
record  the  resultant  colour. 


^0^8. 

A petition  placed  on  the  list  six  weeks  ago  to  wind  up 
the  Photographic  Company  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling  on  Saturday.  The  petitioner  did  not  appear,  and 
it  was  understood  that  his  claim  was  settled. 
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lu  Ceylon  an  Amateur  Photographic  Society  has  been 
established,  tlie  members  being  mostly  tea  and  coffee 
planters.  The  membership  of  the  Society  is — as  may  be 
supposed — widely  scattered  over  the  island  ; and  conse- 
quently the  meetings  are  held  at  different  stations,  and 
each  meeting  is  preceded  by  a sort  of  convention  or  field 
day. 

Photography  is  involved  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posal for  a commission  on  the  Times  charges  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Parnellite  section  ; and  Mr.  Parnell  himself, 
speaking  on  Monday  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
said  : “ The  Bill  should  provide  for  the  discovery  of  docu- 
ments, and  before  the  commencement  of  the  incjuiry, 
they  should  have  facilities  for  seeing  these  documents 
for  taking  photographs  of  them,  and  for  having  them 
examined  by  experts.” 


On  the  following  day  we  find  that  a photograph  was 
handed  round  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  evidence  by 
the  member  for  Permanagh,  the  point  in  dispute  being 
whether  a certain  Serjeant-Major  figured  on  the  platform 
at  a recent  poUtical  demonstration,  where  it  was  asserted 
he  had  been  photographed.  The  original  negative,  com- 
bined with  the  personal  evidence  of  the  photographer  who 
took  it,  might,  perhaps,  be  accepted,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  will  hardly,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  rash  enough  to 
accept  a mere  print  as  evidence. 

We  referred  in  our  notes  of  last  week  regarding  the  photo- 
graphic portrait  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  the  veteran  photo- 
grapher, E.  Mayall,  writes : — “I  note  an  interesting 
article  you  have  written  in  the  Photographic  News  on 
‘ Charles  Dickens.’  I took  him  in  1851  for  the  stereo- 
scope, and  made  him  a present  of  my  views  of  the  Louvre 
at  Paris.  He  wrote  me  a characteristic  answer  of  thanks  : 
‘ I am  deep  in  “ Great  Expectations,”  but  I run  away  every 
few  minutes  to  look  at  myself  in  the  stereoscope  you  have 
sent  me.  I begin  to  think  I am  not  as  good  as  I seem  ; 
but  what  a surprise  did  that  little  square  box  contain ! a 
series  of  transparencies  of  my  beloved  Louvre.  How  did 
you  arrive  at  the  notion  that  this  is  a passion  V I think 
Stone  (Frank  Stone)  is  in  the  secret,  and  let  it  out. 
Never  mind  ; Bells  in  Regent  will  ring  long  and  long 
to  have  fortunes  told  by  the  Photo-Magician,  &c.” 


An  enterprising  keeper  of  a registry  ollice  for  servants 
in  New  York  now  photographs  every  domestic  who  applies 
for  a situation,  and  already,  though  the  idea  is  a com- 
paratively new  one,  the  waiting-room  to  which  mistresses 
seeking  “ helps  ” are  shown,  has  its  walls  to  a great  ex- 
tent covered  with  the  photographic  portraits  of  cooks, 
housemaids,  general  nurses,  and  what  not.  Thus  when 
certain  servants  are  not  actually  in  attendance,  ladies  can, 
with  the  aid  of  the  photographic  gallery,  more  readily 
select  those  girls  with  whom  they  wish  to  have  an  inter- 
view, and  it  is  curious  to  notice,  it  is  said,  how  married 
women  of  a certain  age,  well-nigh  invariably  select  cooks 
who  are  really  as  well  as  nominally  plain,  and,  if  possible, 
house  and  parlour  maids  who  aieimsilively  ugly.  When  the 


husbands  come  to  hire  a domestic,  though,  their  attention 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  more  comely  likenesses.  As  soon 
as  a girl  is  really  engaged,  her  portrait  is  removed  from 
the  wall  and  placed  in  one  of  a series  of  aUums,  the  date 
of  her  engagement,  place  of  service,  &c.,  being  written  on 
the  back  of  the  portrait  for  future  reference  if  it  should  be 
needed. 


The  American  photographer  who  wrote  offering 
to  take  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column  off  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  “ run  ” it  as  an  elevated  studio,  must 
henceforth  hide  his  diminished  head.  The  French 
Minister  of  Commerce  has  received  an  application,  it  is 
said,  from  a photographer  who  is  anxious  to  set  up  his 
camera  as  near  the  top  of  the  Riffel  Tower  as  they  will  let 
him  go. 

A photographer,  who  numbered  amongst  the  studio 
“ properties  ” a sham  book-case  with  make-believe  shelves 
filled  with  suppostitious  volumes,  amused  himself  the 
other  day  in  writing  out,  with  the  aid  of  some  facetious 
friends,  a list  of  titles  suitable  for  the  “ dummy”  works  in 
question.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  appro]>ri- 
ate  of  the  names  which  were  suggested  : — “ Cabinet 
Secrets,”  by  a Retoucher ; “ Mounts  ” for  the  Cavalry,  by  a 
Photographic  Veterinary  Surgeon  ; How  to  make  Studio 
Jelly,  illustrated  by  “Gelatine  Plates Towns  I have 
“ Taken,”  by  General  Photographer,  F.R.P.S.,  &c.  ; 
“Focus’l  ” Yarns,  by  a Chemical  Silt ; “ How  I removed 
the  Leopard  Spots  ” (a  Waiting  Room  Romance),  by  A 
Spotter;  “ Cameradere,”  by  Two  Old  Camerades  ; “A 
Cure  for  Club  Boxes,”  by  an  Instantaneous  Shutter ; 
“ Roller  Slides,”  by  a Plympton  Skater ; “ The  Tripod-ium 
Vulgaris,”  by  a Photographic  Fern  Fancier  ; “Rubbish  I 
have  Taken,”  in  150  Cartes ; “ Secrets  of  the  Torture 
Chamber  N"ol.  I.  The  Use  of  the  Head-rest ; “ How  to 
lay  out  Back -grounds,”  by  a Villa  Gardnener  ; “ Fence 
Taking,”  by  the  Amateur  on  Horseback  ; “ Negative 
Evidence,’’  by  a Detective  Camera  ; ‘‘  The  Photographers 
Guyed,”  by  a Sequel  to  the  Hissing  of  the  Daguerreotyiiers  ; 
“ Dog  Cartes,”  a companion  series  to  “ Cats  in  Cabinets.” 


Cricketers  have  followed  the  example  of  bicyclists,  and 
have  taken  up  photography.  During  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  match  at  Lord’s,  several  members  of  theM.C.C. 
had  their  cameras  on  the  ground  and  took  instantaneous 
photographs  of  the  incidents  of  the  play.  This  photo- 
graphic ardour  is,  of  course,  very  praiseworthy,  but  we 
hope,  in  the  interests  of  cricket,  that  a line  will  be  drawn 
at  the  use  of  detective  cameras  by  the  players.  It  would 
be  extremely  irritating  if,  just  at  the  moment  when 
“ point  ” and  “ slip  ” should  have  their  whole  faculties 
fixed  upon  taking  wickets,  they  should  be  engaged  in 
“ taking  ” the  batsman. 

But  there  is  no  objection  to  the  umpire  indulging  in 
photographic  recreation.  The  vexed  (^[uestion  of  “ leg 
before  wicket  ” probably  might  be  settle<l  if  the  batsman 
were  photographed  every  time  he  attempted  to  make  a hit. 
We  admit  that  the  game  would  have  to  Ije  stopped  while 
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the  negative  w;is  developed  and  a print  made,  but  in  these 
days,  when  cessation  of  play  is  of  common  occurrence 
owing  to  the  rain,  this  would  not  be  a very  serious  draw- 
back. If  the  possibility  of  an  interval  for  this  purpose 
caused  the  game  to  be  started  at  an  earlier  hour  than  is 
now  the  case,  no  one  would  grumble. 


A photographer’s  dark-room  used  to  be  considered  “ a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,”  an  arrangement  of  string, 
canvas,  paper,  and  pantile  laths.  It  has  now  blossomed 
into  a full-blown  “ fixture."  A case  in  point  has  just  come 
before  the  Brighton  County  Court,  the  plaintiff  suing  de- 
fendant for  £S,  value  of  fixtures  and  fittings,  which  fixtures 
and  fittings  consisted  of  a dark  room  built  in  an  arch.  It 
was  stated  that  for  some  years  the  defendant  had  occupied 
the  arch  at  a rent  of  £10  per  annum,  an  arrangement 
being  made  that  possession  should  be  given  up  at  any  time 
on  a fortnight’s  notice  being  given.  Notice  was  given  on 
the  7th  of  May  last,  and  it  expired  on  the  2 1st  of  the  same 
month.  Defendant,  however,  stayed  on  after  the  ex])ira- 
tion  of  the  notice,  and  paid  double  value  up  to  the  22nd 
of  June.  After  the  21st  of  May  the  defendant  removed 
the  dark-room,  and  this  had  to  be  re-erected  for  the  use 
of  a photographer  to  whom  defendant  had  sublet  the  room 
in  question,  and  who  was  now  renting  under  the  plaintiffs. 


The  action  was  a novel  one,  because  it  was  admitted 
that  the  darkroom  was  built  by  the  defendant,  and  the 
point  at  issue  was  whether  he  had  a right  to  remove  the 
fixtures  (t.e.,  the  dark  room)  after  the  expiration  of  the 
notice,  although  he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises.  The 
Judge  decided  in  favour  of  defendant,  but  reserved 
the  question  of  costs.  Meanwhile  photographers  will 
feel  interested  in  knowing  that  landlords  attach  a 
value  to  the  dark  room.  In  this  case,  imleed,  the  dark 
room  in  question  appears  to  have  been  a specially  import- 
ant one,  because  we  read  that  “at  the  time  the  King’s 
Road  promenade  was  widened  the  dark-room  was  extended 
by  the  town.”  It  is  not  every  dark-room  which  is  so 
honoured. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS. 

BY  A.  E.  UHUEUWOOD.* 

1 ONCE  had  a query  propounded  to  me  by  an  amateur  (a  lady), 
which  was,  “ Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  a lens  to  take  a photo- 
graph ? As  a matter  of  fact,  a lens  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
— or,  rather,  I should  say  that  a photograph  can  be  taken  without 
a lens.  You  have  all  heard  of  pinhole  photographs,  which  are 
taken  by  allowing  the  light  to  reach  the  plate  through  a very 
small  hole  placed  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the  lens. 
Remembering  that  light  travels  in  a straight  line,  the  rays  which 
reach  the  hole  from  the  bottom  of  an  object  or  the  foreground 
will  pass  through  and  fall  on  the  upper  part  of  this  surface ; 
similarly,  rays  from  the  upper  part  of  the  object  reach  the  lower 
part  of  the  receiving  surface  only,  each  part  of  the  receiving 
surface  having  a view  of  a very  small  part  of  the  object.  This 
will  also  explain  the  inversion  of  the  image  which  puzzles  many 
novices.  This  pinhole  performance  is  very  slow,  inasmuch  as 
the  light  which  gets  through  it  is  very  small  in  quantity  ; and, 
to  the  end  of  obtaining  more  light,  we  substitute  for  it  a lens. 

To  show  what  the  lens  does,  we  will  suppose  the  pinhole 
enlarged  to  (say)  one  inch,  when  it  will  be  evident  we  shall  not 
get  any  image  at  all,  as  the  rays  from  any  given  point  (as  here) 


will  be  spread  over  more  than  an  inch  of  the  screen.  Placing  in 
this  position  a lens  which  receives  at  every  part  of  its  surface 
rays  from  this  point,  it  transmits  the  greater  part  of  these  rays 
to  one  point,  the  focus,  and  we  get  definition  (or  any  image) 
again.  The  rays  of  light  in  passing  through  the  lens  are  turned 
out  of  the  straight  course  which  they  would  have  pursued,  and 
the  shape  of  the  lens  is  so  arranged  that  the  rays  from  one  p.irti- 
cular  point  are  brought  together  again.  This  turning  aside  or 
bending  of  the  rays  of  light  is  called  refraction,  and  occurs  when 
light  passes  into  a medium  of  different  density.  If  we  take  two 
parallel  lines  to  represent  a section  oi  a piece  of  glass,  we  may 
represent  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  surface,  so  that  these  rays  of 
light  as  they  enter  the  glass  are  deflected  from  the  straight  line  ; 
aud,  again,  as  they  emerge,  are  deflected  back,  and  pursue  a 
course  parallel  to  their  original  one.  But  if  we  take  aw.ay  the 
parallelism  of  the  two  sides  of  the  glass,  we  alter  the  course  of 
the  rays  to  the  same  extent.  If  we  make  one  side  of  the  glass 
convex,  then  a ray  striking  the  bottom  will  be  bent  upwards, 
owing  to  the  angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  outer  or  anterior 
surface  of  the  glass. 

Similarly,  other  rays  from  the  same  point  falling  on  other 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  lens  are  refracted  to  the  same  part. 
Now  although  this  gives  you  a correct  idea  of  the  action  of  a 
lens,  there  are  practically  various  corrections  necessary  to  fit  it 
for  photographic  use.  The  first  of  these  we  will  take  is  the 
correction  for  achromatism,  or  chromatic  aberration.  If  y^‘ 
take  an  ordinary  common  magnifying  or  reading  glass  and  loolf 
at  any  object  with  it,  you  will  find  those  portions  of  the  object 
seen  at  the  margin  of  the  lens  to  be  fringed  with  colours. 
These  are  prismatic  or  rainbow  colours,  and  are  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their 
passage  through  the  glass.  White  light  is  composed  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  these  different  colours  are  re- 
fracted in  different  degrees  in  their  passage  through  glass.  As 
you  are  aware,  when  light  falls  at  a suitable  angle  on  the  sur- 
face of  a prism,  it  is  completely  resolved  on  its  emergence,  the 
violet  rays  being  bent  out  of  their  course  much  moje  than  the 
red,  the  extent  to  which  the  red  and  violet  are  separated  being 
called  the  angle  of  dispersion.  This  occurs  in  a lesser  degree  with  a 
lens-shaped  piece  of  glass,  and  renders  it  unsuitable  for  photographic 
purposes.  We  have,  however,  in  the  different  sorts  of  glass,  the 
means  of  correcting  this,  for  by  suitably  combining  flint  and 
crown  glass  in  a lens,  the  dispersive  power  is  nullified  or 
balanced,  the  refraction  alone  remaining.  A lens  thus  corrected, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  varying  dispersive  powers  of  different 
sorts  of  glass,  is  called  achromatic.  There  are  various  forms  of 
achromatisiug  used,  all  having  the  same  practical  result. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  called  spherical 
aberration.  If  you  take  an  ordinary  view  lens,  and  take  away 
the  diaphragm  from  the  front  or  anterior  surface  of  it,  you  will 
get  no  focus  to  speak  of.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  rays  of 
light  which  fall  on  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lens  are  brought 
to  a focus  at  a point  nearer  to  the  lens,  than  the  rays  which  fall 
on  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  surface.  To  obtain  sharpness  we 
shall  have  to  take  means  to  prevent  the  marginal  raysjfrom  inter- 
fering with  the  central  ones,  and  vice  versa.  This  we  accomplish 
by  placing  a stop  or  diaphragm  a little  way  in  front  of  the  lens. 
Now  we  find  that  the  light  which  comes  from  the  centre  of  the 
view  or  object  passes  only  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  aud 
forms  the  central  portion  of  the  image,  the  rays  which  before 
fell  on  the  margin  of  the  lens  being  stopped.  The  light  which 
comes  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  object  is  in  the  same  way 
debarred  access  to  the  central  part  of  the  lens,  and  passes  only 
through  the  margin  of  lens.  The  centre  of  the  picture  is  thus 
formed  entirely  by  the  light  which  p.asses  through  the  centre  of 
lens,  while  the  outer  portions  are  exclusively  produced  from  the 
margin  of  the  lens.  If  we  could  use  the  lens  without  a stop, 
we  should  naturally  gain  rapidity,  as  the  stop  cuts  off  a con- 
siderable portion  of  light.  Out  it  is  impracticable  to  do  without 
it. 

The  relation  between  the  size  of  stop  aud  focal  length  of  the 
lens  is  called  the  angular  aperture,  and  this  proportion  regulates 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  lens  ; thus  it  is  expressed  as 
which  means  that  the  stop  is  r'gth  of  the  length  of  focus  of  lens  ; 
if  the  focus  of  a lens  is  8 inches,  a J inch  stop  will  be  ,4,  a stop 
half  the  diameter  of  this  will  be  or  7,’jnd  part  of  the  focus  of 
lens,  and  will  be  four  times  as  slow,  as  only  one-fourth  of  the 
light  passes  through  it  as  through  the  in.  one.  This  is  prac- 
tically an  absolute  rule  for  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  lenses. 

A few  words  asto  where  to  measure  from  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  place  to  measure  from  is  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  In 
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a plano-couvex  it  is  ou  the  curved  surface  ; in  an  equal  sided 
double  convex  it  is  in  the  middle  ; and  in  a meniscus  it  is  beyond 
the  curved  surface.  These  single  achromatic  lenses  .are  com- 
monly called  view  or  landscape  lenses.  For  nortraiture  they  are 
not,  under  ordinary  conditions,  so  suitable,  ou  account  of  their 
want  of  rapidity  as  compared  with  portrait  combinations. 
Another  class  of  subject  for  which  they  are  unsuitable  is  archi- 
tecture or  buildings,  as  they  have  a defect  called  marginal 
curvature.  If  you  bring  a perfectly  straight  line  in  any  view  or 
subject  ne.ar  to  the  margin  of  your  focussing  screen,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  not  rendered  straight,  but  is  slightly  curved  upwards 
at  the  ends  ; if  you  have  a square  object,  as  a door  or  window, 
occupying  the  full  size  of  your  plate,  the  object  will  be  slightly 
barrel-shai>ed  ; this  curvature  is,  however,  so  slight,  that,  unless 
the  straight  line  is  quite  near  the  margin,  and  occupying  the 
greater  pait  of  the  length  of  the  plate,  it  needs  a straightedge 
to  detect  it. 

For  general  outdoor  use,  where  this  slight  marginal  curvature 
is  of  no  consequence,  the  single  lenses,  both  for  brilliancy  of 
definition  and  covering  power,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  double 
combination.  A plano-convex,  having  a flat  side  instead  of  the 
slight  hollow  of  the  meniscus,  has  slightly  different  properties 
from  the  meni.scus,  inasmuch  as  while  giving  a well-defined 
centre  with  a larger  stop,  it  has  less  flatness  of  field,  and  will 
require  a smaller  stop  than  the  meniscus  to  give  an  equal  defini- 
tion all  over  the  plate.  A well -constructed  piano  convex  will 
give  a well-diffjsed  and  brilliant  centre  with  /,  but  a meniscus 
will  require  a smaller  stop  for  the  same  central  definition,  but 
the  definition  will  be  better  at  the  edges  of  the  plate.  For  pur- 
poses where  the  marginal  distortion  is  inadmissible,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a doublet  combination  lens,  commonly  known  as 
rectilinear  or  symmetrical.  With  these  lenses  straight  lines 
are  respected  and  are  rendered  as  they  should  be.  They  consist 
of  two  similar  lenses  (meniscus  in  form)  placed  at  a proper 
distance  apart,  with  their  concave  surfaces  tow’ards  each  other, 
and  with  the  diaphragm  between  them.  These  lenses  will  give 
a brilliant  definition  in  the  central  part  of  the  plate  without  a 
stop,  using  the  full  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  are  on  this  account 
called  aplanatic.  They  are  also  more  rapid  than  the  single 
len.ses  ; the  usual  angular  aperture  is  but  of  late  years  they 
are  made  much  more  rapid,  j and  even  / being  quite  usual. 
This  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  having  a greater  variety 
of  makes  of  glass  to  select  suitable  combinations  from.  For  an 
amateur  who  wishes  to  be  able  to  do  various  sorts  of  work 
a rapid  doublet  of  this  type  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful 
lens  he  can  possess.  If  stopped  down  sufficiently  it  is  as  equal 
as  no  matter  to  any  lens  for  landscapes  and  views,  while  for 
jiortraits  under  ordinary  conditions,  architecture,  copying,  and 
instantaneous  subjects,  it  will  do  what  the  single  lens  will  not. 
For  architecture  and  interiors  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  a wide- 
angle  lens.  This  is  a short  focus  lens,  the  back  and  front  com- 
binations of  which  are  placed  much  closer  together  than  in  a 
normal  angle  doublet.  The  use  of  this  is  when  a point  of  view 
cannot  be  obtained  at  a sufficient  distance  away  to  enable  the 
whole  of  the  desired  object  to  be  included  in  the  plate.  If,  for 
instance,  you  take  a view  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  at  close  quarters, 
you  cannot,  without  using  a wide-angle  lens,  include  the  entire 
building  ou  your  plate  ; it  is  too  large  with  an  ordinary  lens. 
The  shorter  the  focus  of  a lens,  the  smaller  the  picture  formed 
by  it ; so  that  you  have  to  use  a lens  of  sufficiently  short  focus 
to  make  the  image  small  enough  for  the  plate.  There 
is  one  drawback  to  the  use  of  a W.A.  lens,  and  that  is  that 
it  gives  an  extreme  or  exaggerated  perspective.  This  is 
very  noticeable  when  the  side  of  a long  building  is 
taken.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  the  fault 
of  the  lens,  but  should  rather  be  taken  as  arising  from  the 
point  of  view.  For  this  reason  a short  focus  lens  should  not 
be  used  on  distant  views,  its  inevitable  effect  being  to  dwarf  the 
distances.  For  this  sort  of  subject  the  longer  focus  the  lens  the 
better.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I consider  that  it  is  better  for  most 
classes  of  subjects  to  use  a lens  of  as  long  a focus  as  is  prac- 
ticable, say  twice  the  length  of  the  plate  when  taking  portraits, 
heads,  and  such  like.  I have  never  been  pleased  with  the  result 
when  using  short  focus  lenses,  and  always  prefer  to  use,  say,  in 
a i plate,  a 1-1  lens  of  11  inch  focus  or  thereabouts.  In  length 
figures  it  is  of  no  consequence,  but  in  heads  or  bust  portraits  the 
lens  has  to  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the  subject,  and  the  part 
of  the  subject  nearest  to  the  lens,  whether  it  be  a nose  or  an 
ear,  is  given  too  large,  and  out  of  proportion  with  the  other 
features. 

This  may  be  useful  ooeasioually,  as  when  a sitter  has  an  under- 


sized nose,  but  if  that  organ  is  full-sized  the  sitter  will  not  care 
so  much  for  the  alteration.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  dases 
where  no  distortion  is  noticeable,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  the  ten- 
dency in  mind.  A portrait  lens  is  constructed  in  a quite  dif- 
ferent way,  and  is  just  the  opposite  of  a wide-angle  lens  as  de- 
scribed. In  a wide  angle  lens  the  object  is  to  include  a large 
angle  of  view,  the  small  stop  necessitated  being  of  secondary  im- 
portance. A portrait  lens  is  required  to  work  with  as  large  an 
aperture  as  possible,  and  embraces  a comparatively  small  angle 
of  view.  The  mathematician,  I’etzval,  of  Vienna,  was  the  one 
to  show,  practically  and  theoretically,  what  should  be  the  con- 
struction of  a portrait  lens.  The  front  lens  of  a portrait  combi- 
nation is  a plano-convex  or  a very  shallow  meniscus.  This  lens, 
as  I have  shown  you,  is  troubled  with  spherical  aberration,  the 
image  formed  by  the  margin  of  the  lens  being  brought  to  a 
focus  nearer  than  that  formed  by  the  centre  of  the  lens.  This 
lens  is  placed  the  other  way  round,  as  when  used  by  itself  the 
convex  side  being  next  the  object,  and  at  a suitable  distance 
from  the  posterior  side,  is  another  compound  lens. 

This  lens  is  achromatic,  being  formed  of  crown  and  flint' 
elements,  but  is  not  cemented,  the  surfaces  next  each  other  being 
slightly  dissimilar  in  curve.  It  has  the  peculiarity  that  the 
spherical  aberration  is  of  the  opposite  sort  to  the  first- nameff 
lens — this  being  called  negative,  the  other  positive,  spherical 
aberration.  The  two  neutralize  each  other,  and  give  flatness  nf 
field  with  a large  working  aperture,  much  greater  than  is 
obtained  otherwise.  The  most  rapid  of  this  type  works  with 
about  F/24,  and  is  eight  times  as  fast  as  a rapid  rectilinear.  This 
large  angular  aperture  with  flatness  of  field  is  not  obtained,  how- 
ever, without  one  or  two  disadvantages.  Chief  of  these  is  what 
is  known  as  astigmatism.  When  u^ng  a lens  afflicted  with  this 
defect,  you  will  find  you  cannot  get  marginal  definition  anything 
like  so  good  as  the  central  definition.  Instead  of  taking  an 
ordinary  subject,  however,  take  a horizontal  line,  and  focus  on 
the  screen,  across  the  axis  of  the  lens  ; this  you  will  find  to  define 
well  ; also  if  you  take  a vertical  line  across  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
this  will  also  be  in  good  definition.  But  if  you  put  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  across  the  margins  of  the  screen,  you  will  find 
you  cannot  get  both  of  them  in  focus  at  the  same  time.  If  you 
get  the  horizontal  lines  in  focus  you  will  have  to  alter  slightly 
the  distance  between  lens  and  screen  to  get  the  vertical  lines 
well  defined,  and  then  the  horizontals  are  out  of  focus.  This  is 
the  defect  which  accompanies  flatness  of  field  obtained  in  the 
way  I have  shown,  and  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  to  any  extent 
been  overcome  yet.  There  is  another  shortcoming — it  can  hardly 
be  called  a defect — in  portrait  lenses,  and  that  is  the  want  of 
depth  of  focus  or  definition.  • By  depth  of  focus  is  meant  the 
power  to  define  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  focussing  screen  ob- 
jects situated  at  different  distances  from  the  camera.  In  a por- 
trait lens  this  quality  is  least  present,  and  it  can  only  be  ob- 
I tained  at  the  expense  of  rapidity,  by  stopping  down  ; there  is 
no  other  way  of  obtaining  it,  no  matter  what  the  construction 
of  the  lens.  It  is  of  course  in  views  and  landscapes  this  quality 
is  most  needed,  for  techinical  excellence,  any  way,  demands 
that  foreground,  middle  distance,  and  middle  distances  shall 
be  in  sharp  and  crisp  focus.  For  portraits  it  is  less  necessary. 
The  measurement  of  the  focus  of  compound  lenses — the  equiva- 
lent focus,  as  it  is  called — is  not  quite  so  simple  as  with  single 
lenses.  One  way  is  to  stick  up  a piece  of  printed  matter,  and 
drawing  out  the  camera  to  about  double  the  usual  extension, 
move  the  camera  nearer  or  farther  away  till  the  printed  matter, 

: when  focussed,  is  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  original.  Then 
i measure  the  distance  between  the  printed  matter  and  the 
j focussing  screen,  and  one- fourth  of  that  distance  will  be  equi- 
! valent  focus. 


I PHOTOailAPHIC  EXPEDITION  TO  MOUNT  ETNA. 

I BY  VITTOiaO  SELL.a. 

I P.\UT  I. 

I Since  a long  time  I had  planned,  from  a wish  for  novelty,  and  a 
desire  for  a change  from  the  white  and  familiar  summits  of  the 
Alps,  a visit  with  my  photographic  apparatus  to  the  black  lava 
I and  the  smoking  crater  of  Mount  Etna. 

• Last  June  I was  able  to  carry  out  my  project.  My  friend  Z. 
I was  my  companion.  We  went  by  sea  from  Naples  to  Messina 
in  a mail  steamer,  and  afterwards  to  Catania  by  railway.  Un- 
I fortunately  we  could  not  visit  Taormina,  that  famous  city,  once 
1 so  beautiful,  and  the  capital  of  Sicily.  Situated  at  300  m. 
I above  the  sea,  it  gives  a view  of  the  volcano  which  was  judged 
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as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  that  one  could  contemplate 
in  the  world.  At  sunset  it  is  especially  striking,  when  the  sun 
hides  itself  behind  the  cone  of  Mount  Etna,  causing  its  profile 
to  stand  out  in  relief,  and  illuminating  the  vapours  that  arc  cou- 
tinually  exhaled  from  the  great  crater. 

A distance  of  two  hours  from  Catania  is  Nivolosi,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain.  This  village  of  300  inhabitants 
(723  m.  above  the  sea)  is  the  usual  starting  point  for  ascents  of 
Etna.  Here  the  Alpine  Club  of  ('atania  has  organised  a corps 
of  guides,  with  fixed  prices.  One  does  generally  with  mules  the 
ascent  to  the  “ Casa  Etnea”  or  “ Casa  luglese  ” (2,917  m.),  the 
only  asylum  the  mountain  offers  in  the  high  and  desert  regions. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  ground  and  the  hot  climate,  it 
b wise  to  profit  by  mules. 

It  is  the  custom  to  start  soon  after  noon  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  “ Casa  Etnea  ” before  sunset.  We  preferred  start  early  in 
the  morning,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sun  in  these  hot  low  regions. 

During  the  last  eruption  of  May,  1886,  a stream  of  lava 
stopped  at  a few  meters  from  the  houses  of  Kicolosi,  greatly 
alarming  the  inhabitants.  A short  distance  above  the  village 
we  saw  the  rough  and  black  face  of  this  lava  stream.  The  new 
crater  opened  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The 
‘t  Capillos  ” and  scoriae  which  were  emitted  from  its  mouth, 
falling  aronnd,  formed  a cone  of  the  height  of  200  m.  and  was 
called  ‘‘  Monte  Gemellaro  ” by  the  Alpine  Club  of  Catania,  in 
honour  of  the  brothers  “ Gemellaro,”  who  contributed  memoirs 
and  studies  on  the  subject  of  Etna. 

Near  Nicolosi  rise  the  “ Monti  llossi,”  where  the  terrible 
eruption  of  1879  originated.  The  lava  that  poured  from  the 
double  crater  of  these  “ Monti  ” formed  a river  of  fire  four  kilo- 
meters wide,  which  afterwards  subdivided  itself  into  several 
streams,  one  of  which,  after  having  run  rapidly  for  fourteen 
kilometers,  reached  the  sea,  destroying  part  of  the  city  of 
Catania.  The  sight  of  the  results  of  this  eruption,  and  of  others 
still  more  remote  seen  from  the  slopes  of  Monti  Rossi,  produces 
a feeling  of  stupor  and  of  sadness  at  all  the  destruction  wrought 
by  them,  that  dark  surface  of  rough  and  sterile  lava  is  a sharp 
and  sad  contrast  to  the  landscape  of  those  cultivated  and  fertile 
regions. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Nod  well  describes  as  follows  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Etna : — “ Earthquakes  presage  the  outburst,  loud  explosions 
follow  rifts  and  bocche  difuoco  open  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ; 
smoke,  sand,  ashes,  and  scoriae  arc  discharged,  the  action  loca- 
lizes itself  in  one  or  more  craters,  cinders  are  thrown  up,  accu- 
mulate around  the  crater  and  cone,  ultimately  lava  rises,  and 
frequently  breaks  down  one  side  of  the  cone  where  the  resis- 
tance is  least.  Then  the  eruption  is  at  an  end.” 

Continuing  towards  the  “ Casa  Etnea,”  one  meets  with  many 
other  cones  or  craters  which  attest  ancient  eruptions.  All  these 
cones,  the  one  rising  f n the  other,  like  steps  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  recall  to  the  mind  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  the 
Giants,  wishing  to  escalade  the  heaven,  had  accumulated  moun- 
tains upon  mountains. 

We  reached,  after  three  hours  of  easy  walking,  tha  “ Casa  del 
Bosco.”  Some  campestral  quords  dwell  here  part  of  the  year. 
We  are  obliged  to  lay  in  a store  of  water  at  this  spat,  as  none  is 
to  be  had  higher  up,  except  snow  water.  A little  further  one 
le.aves  the  woody  region  and  enters  the  barren  one.  Here  and 
still  some  turfs  of  “Spiuo  Santo  ” AsfraywZus  Hiculus,  which 
with  their  round  and  thick  form  make  soft  but  treacherous  pil- 
lows for  the  thorns  they  hide.  Very  soon  this  scarce  vegetation 
ceases.  The  ground  is  of  an  arid  appearance,  and  the  ascent  is 
steeper.  The  terminal  crater  is  hidden  from  us,  and  a thick  fog 
wraps  us  round  and  refreshes  and  restores  us.  We  remember 
the  Alpine  atmosphere.  As  the  fog  grows  thinner  we  see  our 
right  on  high  a reddish  mass,  which  is  called  “ ^Montagnola  ” 
(2,642  m.),  an  important  crater  which  was  in  activity  in  the  last 
century  and  produced  an  immense  stream  of  lava.  A little  later, 
the  steep  ascent  ceases,  and  we  arrive  on  the  " Piano  del  Lago,” 
a great  altipiano  of  an  arid  surface,  all  of  dark  and  uniform 
sand.  The  “ Casa  Etnea  ” and  the  great  crater  come  again  into 
sight,  and  give  us  new  strength  to  go  on  in  that  monotonous 
desert. 

A very  strong  and  cold  north  wind  blows  the  sulphurous 
gases  which  the  great  crater  emits  from  time  to  time  in  our 
faces,  but  without  annoying  us  much,  and  accompanied  us  to 
the  “ Casa  Etnea.” 

The  ascent  from  Nicolosi  took  nearly  seven  hours.  A remark- 
able lowering  of  temperature  was  felt ; in  the  night  it  descended 
to  freezing  point.  From  our  observations  we  found  that  from 
Cantauia  to  the  top  of  the  volcano  there  might  be  a difference 


of  thirty-six  centigr.  This  would  be  in  summer,  when  the 
African  wind  blows.  In  autumn  and  in  fine  days  during  the 
winter  the  difference  is  smaller. — From  the  St.  Moritz  Post  and 
Davos  Ncics. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A WAY  TO  FIND  OUT  IF  PLATES  HAVE  BEEN 

EXPOSED,  AND  SOME  NOTIONS  ABOUT  COMPOSITE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BV  PUOF.  KARl.  KLAUSEB. 

It  happens  sometimes  to  amateurs  of  a nervous  disposition  to 
expose  a plate,  forgetting  to  mark  it  as  being  exposed.  This 
doubtful  plate  ought  to  be  set  aside  for  examination  in  the  dark- 
room. Immerse  the  corner  of  the  plate  which  you  suppose  to 
have  received  the  greatest  light,  the  sky  in  a landscape,  slant  - 
ingly  in  a strong  developer  for  an  inch,  or  more  for  larger  plates. 
•Vfter  a minute  you  will  know  if  the  plate  has  been  exposed  by 
faint  traces  of  the  sky,  &c.  In  that  case  proceed  to  develop 
your  plate  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  no  image  will  show, 
return  the  place  to  the  plate-holder  after  having  dried  off  the 
corner  which  you  had  immersed  in  the  developer  with  some 
blotting  paper.  The  plate  was  not  exposed  at  all,  or  else  under- 
exposed. In  the  first  case  the  plate  is  intact,  and  may  be  used 
as  such.  If  impressed  by  a too  short  exposure  a second  ex- 
posure of  longer  duration  will  very  nearly  obliterate  the  first, 
especially  of  landscape  work  in  shady  places.  The  molecules  of 
the  silver  bromide  will  obey  with  alacrity  the  summons  of  a 
new  and  longer  exposure,  and  almost  entirely  eliminate  the  first 
impression.  As  an  illustration,  I will  relate  a singular  ex- 
perience. When  in  Switzerland  some  years  ago,  I took  a picture 
of  Thorwaldsen’s  Lion,  in  Luzerne,  one  morning.  There  were  a 
great  many  people  around  who  stood  obligingly  still  during  the 
exposure.  Amateur  photographers  were  not  the  rule,  but  the 
exception.  After  I had  capped  my  lens  I was  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  persons  whose  pictures  I had 
taken.  I'hey  offered  me  their  cards  (most  of  them  adorned 
with  coronets),  requesting  me  to  send  them  copies  when 
finished.  Some  of  them  were  reckless  enough  to  offer  payment 
in  advance,  which  I fortunately  declined  ; for  strolling  to  the 
same  place  in  the  afternoon  I found  the  lighting  of  the  subject 
so  much  better  that  1 resolved  to  make  another  exposure,  select- 
ing another  standpoint.  The  ground  was  clear,  there  being  no 
other  persons  present  than  my  own  party.  But,  to  my  dismay,  I 
discovered  that  I had  made  the  second  exposure  on  the  same 
plate  which  I had  used  in  the  morning.  Nevertheless,  the  plate 
was  developed,  and  showed  a rather  over-exposed  picture  of 
No.  2,  while  No.  1,  including  all  the  crowd,  was  gone,  and  only 
traces  of  the  highest  lights  of  the  first  exposure  were  visible. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  experience  is,  that  any 
second  exposure  on  the  same  plate  will  lessen  the  force  of  the 
first,  and  any  third  exposure  will  lessen  both,  and  so  forth.  It 
would  be  well  to  take  this  fact  into  consideration  when  attempt- 
ing the  “ composite  photographs  ” now  in  vogue. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  result,  the  most  character- 
istic, strongest-featured  face  ought  to  be  taken  first,  and  the 
others  in  declining  succession.  If  the  faces  to  be  combined 
should  be  of  a similar  texture,  as  in  the  case  of  a number  of 
young  ladies,  then  the  exposure  should  be  duly  proportioned  ; 
that  of  the  first  receiving  the  longest  time.  Thus,  in  a case  of 
portraying  five  sisters,  supposing  the  correct  exposure  of  a single 
face  on  a slow  plate  should  be  two  seconds,  divide  the  time  as 
follows  : Give  the  first  face  3,  the  second  2|,  the  third  2,  the 
fourth  lA,  and  the  fifth  1 second. 

Composite  pictures  are  of  value  only  when  restricted  to  one 
family,  to  one  nationality,  to  one  tribe.  When  extended  to  a 
heterogeneous  class  of  forty  or  more  individuals,  the  results,  as 
shown  in  some  of  our  monthlies,  will  tend  to  illustrate,  not  the 
average  intelligence,  but  the  average  imbecility  of  the  class,  be 
it  of  professors  or  pupils. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Photo* 
OB-VPiiY.  By  Chapman  Jones.  Crown  octavo,  278  pages. 
Illustrated,  price  2s.  Gd.  {London : Jliffe  aivd  Son,  98, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.) 

A course  of  lectiuee  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  Birk- 
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beck  Institution  formed  the  basis  of  a series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News.  These 
chapters  have  now  been  somewhat  altered,  revised,  and 
amplified,  the  result  being  the  capital  hand-book  of  photo- 
graphy now  published. 

There  are  fifteen  chapters  on  the  scientific  basis  of  photo- 
graphy, after  which  we  have  chajiters  on  apparatus,  and 
the  current  negative  and  positive  processes.  In  addition, 
we  have  special  information  on  orthochromaticphotography, 
printing  in  iron  salts,  platinotype,  chromated  gelatine, 
carbon  printing,  Woodbury  type,  collotype,  reproducing 
negatives,  and  testing  lenses. 


The  Photographic  Negative.  By  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Bur- 
bank. {Xcw  Vork  : ScovtU  M anufacturuKj  Company.) 
Sold  by  the  Eastman  Company,  115,  Oxford  Street, 
London. 

A HANUso.MEEY  bouiid  aiid  attractive  volume  of  198  large 
octavo  pages,  and  issued  as  a companion  book  to  Burbank’s 
“ Photographic  Printing  Methods,”  recently  reviewed  in 
our  columns. 

Burbank  deals  very  thoroughly  with  his  subject,  and  his 
book  will  be  valued  as  a useful  addition  to  photographic 
literature. 


Photo  engraving  and  Photo-Lithography  in  Line  and 
IIalp-tone.  By  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  Second  addition. 
Crown  octavo,  194  pages. 

This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  handy  little  book 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  interested  in  the  branches  of 
photograjihy  dealt  Avith. 


INSIDE  THE  STUDIO. 

HY  C.  BRANGWIN  BARNES. 

It  has  often  been  a source  of  perplexity,  not  to  say 
wonderment,  to  me,  as  to  how  and  why  photographers  in 
general  have  been  led  away  from  the  realism  of  domes- 
ticity and  homeliness  in  the  interior  fittings  and  furniture 
of  their  studios.  Why  a photographic  gallery  at  first  sight 
should  remind  one  more  of  an  old  curiosity  shop  or  the 
store  room  of  a collector  of  bric-a-brac  and  anti(iue.'',  than 
anything  else,  I am  puzzled  to  discover.  Painters  of 
to-day — that  is  to  say,  portrait  painters — usually  introiluce 
as  accessories  to  their  pictures  such  articles  of  furniture  or 
vertue  as  are  likely  to  harmonise  Avith  the  central  subject ; 
whereas  photographers,  for  some  occult  reason  unknown  to 
the  writer,  seem  to  have  a peculiar  furniture  of  their  own. 
Chairs  utterly  unlike  ordinary  chairs  are  to  be  found  in 
every  studio — perhaps  every  is  too  strong  a word,  so  I will 
say  most  studios — and  are  dignified  by  the  title  of  “ posing 
chairs.”  These  have  a tendency  to  render  a.  photographic 
jjortrait  to  a certain  extent  unnatural,  as  do  luso  the 
miniature  Cables — or,  to  coin  aword,  tablelets— that  usually 
are  associated  thei’ewith.  What  is  more  unnatnral  than  a 
])ortrait  of  a lady  in  the  costume  of  the  present  day  sur- 
rounded by  furniture  of  a descrijition  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  dwelling  room,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  other  room 
at  all  than  the  photographic  studio  or  the  photographic 
dealer’s  warehouse  ? Our  aim,  I take  it,  is  to  represent 
our  sitter  as  at  home;  and,  to  do  this  correctly,  why  not  use 
furniture  of  a description  that  is  in  every-day  use  ? I 
should  like  to  see  the  studio  furnished  like  an  ordinary 
drawing  or  sitting  room,  Avith  the  exception  that  the 
chairs,  &c.,  would  not  require  to  be  all  of  one  pattern  or 
make,  though  they  should  all  be  ordinary  chairs  and 
tables.  It  was  at  one  time  the  fashion  to  represent  sitters 
standing  or  sitting  by  the  side  of  a broken  column,  giving 
the  pictures  the  appearance  of  advertisements  for  some 
enterprising  monumental  mason  ; now  they  are  made  to 
represent  advertisements  of  an  entirely  new  make  of  fur- 
niture. The  camera  and  stand  are  bound  to  hav'e  their 
place  iu  the  studio,  but  these  should  be  the  only  articles  of 
furniture  unlike  those  in  an  ordinary  sitting  room. 


That  relic  of  byegone  days,  and  aversion  of  ladies,  the 
head-rest,  is  still  retained  in  many  studios  ; but  it  is 
only  on  occasions  that  there  is  now  any  real  necessity  for 
its  use.  The  introduction  of  rapid  plates  has  dealt  it  a 
severe  blow ; and,  personally,  I never  use  it  except  for 
very  late  sitters,  when  the  sitting  is  likely  to  be  a pro- 
longed one,  or  in  the  case  of  an  exceptionally  nervous 
sitter. 

Then,  why  should  artificial  ferns,  palms,  and  flowers  be 
so  frequently  introduced  in  the  pictures  and  kept  in  the 
studio,  when  the  real  things  are,  if  anything,  less  expen- 
sive, and,  of  a certainty,  much  more  natural  I The 
presence  of  artificial  floAvers  stamps  the  studio  as  some- 
thing different  from  a sitting  room  ; while  the  presence  of 
real  ones  lends  a charm  to  the  place,  and  renders  it  mucli 
more  pleasant.  Have  as  many  plants  and  SAveet-sceuted 
flowers  as  you  like  as  ornaments  and  accessories,  but 
away  with  imitations. 

Screens  are  sometimes  necessary  to  obtain  effects  of  light, 
but  I cannot  .see  why  studio  screens  should  not  be  made  as 
like  those  in  ordinary  use  as  possible. 

A selection  of  children’s  toys  is  a great  acquisition  ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  why  these  should  not  be  kept 
out  of  the  studio  until  required,  as  should  also  be  such 
accessories  as  swings,  hammocks,  boats,  masts,  stiles,  fences, 
&C.,  which  are  only  rarely  used,  and  the  presence  of  which 
often  makes  the  studio  appear  lumbery  and  untidy.  The 
presence  of  a .singing  bird  or  two  iu  cages  will  add  to  the 
homely  appearance,  besides  which  they  can  often  be  used 
as  accessories.  To  keep  a studio  clean  and  tidy  requires 
some  trouble-taking  ; it  is  not  sufficient  to  let  the  boy 
sweep  it  out  and  pretend  to  dust  it  every'  morning.  If 
the  place  is  to  look  homely,  natural,  and  nice,  a woman’s 
hand  is  required.  Let  a man  or  a boy  be  ever  so  domes- 
ticated in  his  tastes  or  talents,  an  average  woman,  or  girl, 
will  obtain  a better  and  more  comfortable-looking  result 
in  one  short  half-hour  than  he  will  in  three  or  four  times 
that  period.  Let  the  proprietor’s  wife  (if  he  has  one,  and 
she  is  at  hand)  see  that  the  studio  is  put  right  and  properly 
dusted  every  morning  before  the  operator  commences 
work  ; and,  if  there  be  no  Avife  handy,  let  one  of  the  young 
ladies  on  the  premi.ses  do  the  duty  for  her.  A studio 
nicely  and  tastefully  arr.anged  renders  it  e,asier  sailing  for 
the  operator,  and  pleasanter  for  the  sitters. 

The  windowsof  the  studio  also  require  cleaning  more  often 
than  they  get  done,  as  a rule.  Clean  windows,  both  at  the 
side  and  at  the  top,  not  only  make  the  place  look  better,  but 
they  add  to  the  rapidity  of  the  exposures  to  a much  greater 
and  more  marked  extent  than  isgenerally  imagined.  Nothing 
looks  worse  in  a dwelling  room  than  dirty  AvindoAvs,  and  the 
same  applies  equally  to  the  studio.  The  insides  should 
be  rubbed  over  every  morning,  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
once  a Aveek  ; it  is  surprising  hoAV  dirty  they  will  get  iu  a 
few  days,  and  it  can  only  be  discovered  by  actual  experi- 
ment what  a vast  amount  of  light  is  cut  off,  or  rather 
prevented  from  entering  the  studio,  by  dirty  or  partially 
cleaned  windows.  The  blinds,  especially  the  white  ones, 
should  alAA’ays  be  made  in  double  sets,  and  frequently  sent 
to  the  wash,  as  a dirt}'  blind  or  curtain  is  more  detrimental 
to  rapid  exposures  than  even  a dirty  AA’indow,  and  the 
dust  and  dirt  have  a way  of  accumulating  on  the  blinds 
and  curtains  very  quickly,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities. 

The  colouring  or  decoration  of  the  studio  itself  is  a 
branch  of  the  subject  on  which  very  little  need  be  said 
here,  as  utility  is  the  prime  question  for  consideration.  I 
have  seen  a studio  in  which  all  the  interior  Avails  were 
painted  a deep  chocolate,  which  had  not  a bad  effect  so  far 
as  look  Avas  concerned,  but  Avas,  nevertheless,  about  the 
very  worst  colour  that  could  have  been  hit  upon  for  pho- 
tographic purposes.  A medium  grey  or  pale  green  is 
pos.sibly  the  most  useful  shade  of  colour,  being  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  giving  off  soft  reflections.  While  it  is  beneficial 
to  keep  doAvn  the  polish  on  all  articles  of  furniture 
likely  to  be  included  iu  the  pictures,  it  is  iu  no  wise  a 
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-pipe,  the  tank  pivotally  attached  to  the  receptacle  and  provided 
with  a weighted  arm  which  engages  with  the  valve-ojierating 
mechanism,  the  parts  being  so  organized  that  the  valve  is 
successively  opened  and  closed,  and  the  water  in  the  receptacle 
changed,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

5.  The  combination  of  a receptacle.  A,  having  a tank  with  a 
discharge-opening,  a discharge -pipe  communicating  with  the 
receptacle  and  tank,  and  a weight  with  a projecting  pin  secured 
to  said  tank  to  engage  with  a slotted  arm  secured  to  the  valve- 
stem,  substantially  as  described. 

G.  The  combination  of  the  receptacle  A,  having  a valved  sup- 
ply-pipe,  an  arm  carried  by  the  valve,  a discharge-pipe  having  a 
flexible  section,  and  a pivoted  tank  with  a small  dischai-ge- 
opening  having  a projecting  arm  which  carries  an  adjustable 
weighted  arm,  whereby  the  water  is  automatically  let  in  and  out 
of  the  receptacle,  and  different  levels  maintained  within  the 
receptacle,  substantially  as  described. 

7.  In  combination  with  the  receptacle  A,  a supply-pipe  having 
a valve  with  a slotted  operating-arm,  a movable  discharge-pipe, 
a pivotted  tank  having  a weighted  arm  with  a projecting  pin 
which  engages  with  the  valve-operating  bar,  and  a latch-bar  F, 
with  a pawl,  the  parts  being  so  organized  that  the  latch-bar  and 
pawl  will  hold  the  valve  closed  after  the  tank  has  been  filled, 
substantially  as  described- 

8.  In  combination  with  a receptacle.  A,  and  valved  iulet-pipe, 
B,  the  valve  thereof  having  a slotted  arm,  C,  and  a projecting 
pin  upon  which  a pawl,  D,  is  pivoted,  a ratchet-disk,  II,  carrying 
a pawl,  I,  a sector,  K,  with  ratchet-teeth  with  which  the  pawl  I 
is  adapted  to  engage,  said  sector  having  an  arm,  K',  rigidly 
attached  thereto,  a discharge-pipe  carried  by  said  arm,  and  a 
pivoted  tank,  0,  having  a weight-carrying  arm,  said  weight 
engaging  with  a slot  in  the  arm,  C,  whereby  the  valve  is  operated 
and  the  ratchet-disk  advanced  automatically  by  the  counter- 
balance of  the  tank,  0,  substantially  as  described. 

9.  In  an  apparatus  for  washing  photographic  prints,  the  combi- 
nation of  a valved  supply-pipe  having  a slotted  operating-arm, 
and  a pawl  which  is  alternately  advanced  and  retracted  the 
rotary  disk  carrying  a gravity-pawl,  and  an  operating-pin,  i, 
a sector  with  ratchet-teeth  having  a pipe-supporting  bar,  K',  a 
weighted  tank  which  automatically  operates  the  valve,  and  a 
latch-bar  with  a pivoted  pawl  for  holding  the  valve  closed,  with 
which  said  pin  i engages,  substantially  as  described. 

10.  The  combination  of  the  valved  inlet-pipe  B,  the  valve  of 
which  is  provided  with  a slotted  arm,  a bar  in  rear  of  said  slotted 
arm,  rigidly  attached  thereto,  and  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
valve-stem,  a pivoted  pawl,  D,  carried  by  the  inwardly-project- 
ing end  of  the  bar  C',  a ratchet-disk,  H,  carrying  a bolt,  J,  and 
projecting  pin  i,  a sector  having  ratchet-teeth  with  which  the 
pawl  J engage.s,  and  the  arm  K',  with  an  outwardly-projecting 
end  forming  a support  for  the  discharge-pipe,  a pivoted  latch- 
bar  having  a pawl,  Q,  notch  /,  and  projecting  catch  r/',  the 
pivoted  tank  having  a discharge-opening,  and  an  arm  with  a 
socket  for  adjustably  securing  thereto  a weighted  bar,  said 
weighted  bar  having  a projecting  pin  for  engagement  with  the 
slot  of  the  arm  C,  the  parts  being  organized  substantially  as 
described. 

11.  In  combination  with  the  pipe  B,  having  a valve,  b,  with  a 
slotted  arm  for  operating  said  valve,  pins  a and  a’  for  limiting 
the  movement  of  said  arm,  a pivoted  latch,  F,  having  a swinging 
pawl,  G,  the  downward  movement  of  which  is  limited  by  a 
staple,  G,  and  a notch  or  catch,  /,  with  which  the  member  C'  of 
the  slotted  arm  engages  to  swing  said  latch-bar  outwardly,  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

12.  In  a mechanical  photographic  bath,  the  combination,  with 
a ratchet-disk,  H,  having  a pawl,  I,  with  limiting  stop-pins  k-,  of 
a pivoted  sector  having  ratchet-teeth  adapted  to  be  engaged  by 
said  pawl,  and  having  rigidly  attached  thereto  a pipe-carrying 
arm  which  also  engages  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  pivoted 
water-tank,  substantially  as  described. 

13.  In  a mechanical  photograpbic  bath,  the  combination,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth,  of  a water-receptacle  having  a valved 
supply-pipe,  a tank  pivoted  thereto  having  an  adjustable  counter- 
poise-weight, a slotted  arm  connected  to  the  supply -valve,  and 
operated  by  the  counterpoise -weight,  the  serrated  sector  operated 
by  the  pivoted  tank,  the  ratchet-wheel  having  the  pawl  on  its 
inner  side,  and  the  arm,  and  stops  for  controlling  the  movement 
of  said  ratchet-wheel- 

14.  In  a mechanical  photographic  bath,  the  combination,  with 
a water-receptacle  having  a valved  su[>ply-pipe,  and  a pivoted 
counterpoise-tank  in  connection  with  the  supply-valve,  of  a 
serrated  sector,  and  a ratchet-wheel  carrying  a pawl,  and  having 


nece.s.sity  that  the  camera  or  camera  shimls  should  .aTarrlre 
allowed  to  lo.se  their  pristine  brightness.  15y  the  aid  of  a 
shilling  bottle  of  polish  and  a modicum  of  that  rather  rare 
compound  yclept  “ elbow  gr-ease  ” administei'ed  occasion- 
ally, they  may  be  kejit  bright  and  nice. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  studio  are  more  often 
than  enough  upset  by  that  photographer’s  nightmare,  a 
leaky  skylight.  Woe  betide  the  chair  or  the  background 
that  happens  to  be  beneath  a roof  of  this  kind  in  a smart 
shower.  The  main  cause  of  this  seems  to  be  an  insuffi- 
cient elevation  of  the  ridge  ; but  the  construction  of  the 
studio  not  being  the  present  theme,  1 must  leave  the 
leaky  roof  for  the  subject  to  some  fufure  paper. 


Jafent  Intelligent. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

10,176.  John  Lewis,  11,  Braithwaite  Road,  Camp  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  production 
of  photographs  in  colours.” — July  13, 1SS8. 

Specifications  Published. 

16,648.  Vernon  W.vrrl-rton  Dei.vks-Brodchton,  64,  Elsham 
Ro.ad,  Kensington,  W.,  Civil  Engineer,  for  “ Improvements 
in  camera-s.” — Dated  December  3rd,  1887. 

The  patentee  says  : — My  invention  consists  of  two  side  arms, 
on  which  the  camera  front  and  back  are  racked  or  pulled  out, 
instead  of  sliding  on  the  base-board  as  is  usual. 

These  side  arms  are  pivoted  in  such  a manner  that  the  len.s  can 
be  elevated  or  depressed  to  any  angle,  the  point  where  the  axis 
of  the  lens  cuts  the  plane  of  the  plate  remaining  constant. 

The  side  arms  may  be  jointed  or  hing-id  so  as  to  fold  round 
the  camera  or  not,  as  require:!. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

385,607.  Harry  Ford,  Lyndon,  Kans.,  for  '■  Mechanical  photo- 
graphic bath."— Filed  March  22,  1888.  Serial  No.  268,146. 
(No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a mechanical  photographic  bath,  the  combina- 
tion, substantially  as  set  forth,  of  a water  receptacle  having  a 
valved  supply-pipe  attached  thereto,  a tank  pivoted  to  the  water- 


receptacle  having  a weighted  arm,  and  a slotted  arm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  valve  of  the  supply-pipe  and  operated  by  the 
weighted  arm  of  the  pivoted  tank  to  alternately  open  and  close 
the  supply-valve,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  In  combination  with  a receptacle  or  tank  having  inlet  and 
discharge  openings,  the  inlet-opening  provided  with  a valve,  a 
slotted  arm  attached  to  said  valve,  a counterpoise  tank  having  a 
weighted  arm  with  a projection  which  engages  with  a slotted 
valve-operating  arm,  the  discharge-pipe  having  a movable  section, 
and  means  for  automatically  and  successively  supplying  the  re- 
ceptacle and  discharging  the  contents  thereof. 

3.  In  combination  with  a receptacle,  an  inlet-pipe  provided 
with  a turning-valve,  the  slotted  arm  for  operating  tho  same, 
the  counterpoise-tank  having  a projection  which  engages  with  a 
valve-oiierating  arm,  the  discharge -pipe  connecting  the  receptacle 
to  the  tank,  and  means  for  holding  the  discharge-pipe  elevated 
when  the  tank  is  depressed  and  the  supply-pipe  closed,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

4.  In  a mechanical  photographic  bath,  a receptacle  fer  the 
priute  provided  with  a valve  inlet-pipe  and  a movable  discharge- 
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suitable  stops  for  limitiog  the  movement  thereof,  substantially 
as  described. 

15.  In  a mechanical  photographic  bath,  the  combination  with 
a water-receptacle  having  a valved  supply  pipe,  and  a pivoted 
counterpoise-tank  in  connection  with  the  supply-valve,  of  a 
ratchet-wheel  operated  by  the  movement  of  said  counterpoise- 
tank,  and  having  a controlling-arm,  and  stops,  substantially  as 
described. 

38,5,483.  Fu.vnk  M.  Spaulding,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  “ Photo- 
graphic shutter.” — Filed  January  ICth,  1888.  Serial 
No.  2(10,830.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  In  a lens-tube  used  in  a photographic  camera,  the 
combination  of  the  tube  F,  having  the  semi-globular-shaped  end. 


the  aperture  a,  and  the  wings  c c,  adapted  to  open  .and  close  said 
aperture,  as  shown  and  described. 

2.  In  a lens-tube  used  in  a photographic  camera,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  globular-shaped  end  of  tube  F,  the  ajierture  a, 
the  wings  c c,  the  spring-lever  d,  adapted  to  stop  said  wings,  the 
L-shap^  slots  in  the  semi-globular  shaped  wings,  as  described 
and  shown. 


Cornsponhcna. 

ON  THE  ADDITION  OF  CHROME  ALUM  TO 
EMULSIONS. 

Sir, — Tlie  issues  of  the  photographic  p.apers  containing 
the  report  of  a meeting  of  the  Parent  Society,  at  which  was 
read  a paper  by  me  entitled  ‘‘  A Few  Words  on  Emulsion 
Making,  and  on  the  Development  of  Gelatino-Bromide 
Plates,”  have  just  come  to  hand. 

The  paper  just  referred  to  treated  mainly  of  the  effect 
of  adding  chrome  alum  to  emulsions,  so  as  to  render  the 
films  insoluble,  and  thereby  to  prevent  frilling.  Since  that 
paper  was  written  I have  had  some  farther  experience,  a 
record  of  which  may,  I think,  be  more  or  less  useful. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  my  advice  wa.s  asked  in 
emulsion  matters  by  a company  which  was  formed  to 
manufacture  dry  plates,  and  the  giving  of  it  involved  a 
closer  connection  with  the  making  of  emulsions  on  a 
tolerably  large  scale  tliat  I have  before  had,  the  batches 
being  generally  made  up  with  one  hundred  ounces  of  silver 
nitrate  at  a time.  The  circumstances  were  particularly 
unfavourable  to  the  turning  out  of  uniform  batches  of 
plates,  but  were  only  too  favourable  to  a study  of  the 
effects  of  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  to  different  kinds  of 
gelatine,  inasmuch  as  special  emulsion  gelatine  is  not  to 
be  obtained  in  this  country  (.Japan),  and,  on  account  of 
mistakes  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into  here, 
a quantity  that  was  ordered  from  Europe  never  came  to 
hand.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  buy  such 
gelatines  as  had  been  imported  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
to  make  the  best  possible  of  them.  A great  variety  of 
such  gelatines  were  found,  but  of  one  kind  there  would 
generally  be  in  stock  only  a few  pounds.  The  variations 
in  quality  were  very  great,  even  amongst  such  gelatines  as 
were  not  found  to  be  quite  unfit  for  making  emulsions. 
Where  the  gelatines  were  tolerably  hard,  even  without  the 
addition  of  chrome  alum,  I found  that  the  rule  which  I 
gave  in  the  paper  that  I have  already  referred  to  could  be 
quite  well  relied  upon  ; that  is  to  say,  that  a quantity  of 
chrome  alum  (with  the  free  acid  neutralized)  eijual  to 
one-half  to  one  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gelatine  used, 
might  be  added.  In  the  cases,  liowever,  of  some  very  soft 
gelatines,  or  rather  of  some  that  tended  to  expand  to  a 


great  extent  in  water,  it  was  found  desirable  to  add  just 
as  much  chrome  alum  as  could  be  .safely  added  even  to 
gain  a tolerable  degree  of  immunity  from  frilling.  In 
such  cases  the  following  procedure  was  adopted.  A^small 
quantity  of  the  emulsion,  generally  one  ounce,  was  placed 
in  a beaker,  and  the  chrome  alum  solution  was  run  very 
slowly  into  thi.s  from  a burette  until  coagulation  took 
place.  One- third  of  the  observed  qu.antity  was  then 

added  to  each  ounce  of  the  emulsion.  This  I consider  to 
be  about  the  limit  of  safety.  In  the  case  of  some  gela- 
tines the  quantity  thus  added— not  in  the  first  experiment 
pushed  to  coagulation,  but  the  amount  actually  added  to 
the  emulsiou— wasas  much  as  three  per  cent,  of  the  gela- 
tine, an  amount  that  will  instantly  coagulate  many  kinds. 
The  chrome  alum  was  always  added  at  the  time  of  the 
first  melting,  after  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and 
washing. 

Ammonia,  if  added  in  sufficient  quantities  to  a solution 
of  chrome  alum,  will  destroy  it  entirely  ; but  a moderate 
qu.antity  of  ammonia  added  to  a solution  of  gelatine  which 
has  been  treated  with  chrome  alum  will  not  counteract  the 
effects  that  have  been  produced  by  the  chrome  alum. 
Tills  fact  was  first  hiade  patent  to  me  by  the  attempt  to 
liquefy,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  an  emulsion  which 
had  been  accidentally  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  too 
great  a quantity  of  chrome  alum.  The  ammonia  only 
served  to  harden  the  coagulated  gelatine.  I therefore 
find  it  unobjectiomable  to  .add  a small  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia— about  one  minim  to  the  ounce — to  the  emulsion  after 
the  chrome  alum  has  been  added.  This  addition  favours 
the  accession  of  sensitiveness  by  melting  the  emulsion 
several  times.  It  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Abney  that 
such  a procedure  is  likely  to  produce  spots  in  the  pl.ates 
coated  with  the  emulsiou.  I can  only  say  that  in  this  my 
experience  differs  from  that  of  Captain  Abney. 

A question  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  W.  £. 
Debenham  during  the  discussion  on  the  paper  as  to  the 
“ .satur.atiou  j)oint”of  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emul- 
sions. My  original  statement  in  connection  with  this 
m.atter  was  something  to  the  effect  that,  with  a fixed 
quantity  of  silver  nitrate,  and  of  excess  of  bromide,  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  was  necessary  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  support,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  the  whole  of 
the  silver  bromide  pro  breed,  and  that  this  quantity 
varied  little,  with  the  quantity  of  gelatine,  within  wide 
limits.  In  other  words,  that  in  a given  amount  of  water 
only  a limited  quantity  of  bromide  silver  could  be  sup- 
ported, and  that  the  quantity  was  not  modified  by  modi- 
fication within  wide  limits  of  the  quantity  of  gelatine 
used  for  emulsification,  or  at  any  rate  was  not  appreciably 
modified.  I gave  the  example  of  400  grains  of  silver 
nitrate,  an  exce.ss  of  bromide  of  .about  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  stated  that  the  amount  of  water  uecess.ary 
to  sujrport  the  bromide  of  silver  produced  would  be  about 
twelves  ounces  in  the  case  of  a neutral  solution,  about 
eight  ounces  if  one  quarter  or  more  of  the  silver  nitrate 
were  converted  into  ammonia  nitrate.  I might,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Debenham,  h.ave  stated  what  the  ‘‘  wide 
limits”  were.  Unfortunately,  it  is  some  years  since  the 
experiments  on  which  I b.ased  my  statement  were  m.ade, 
and  I h.ave  not  kept  any  notes  of  them.  I can  therefore 
only  say  that  the  limits  were  tlie  very  widest  within 
which  I ever  worked  in  practice,  and  that  with  the  quan- 
tities mentioned  above,  the  quantity  of  gelatine  might 
probably  be  varied  from  thirty  grains  to  GOO  grains  with- 
out altering  the  saturation  point.  I remember  that  my 
experiments  were  prompted  by  a remark  made  by  Mr. 
A.  Cowan,  that  he  h.ad  recently  emulsified  with  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  gelatine,  and  had  been  surprised  to  find  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  bromide  of  silver  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  emulsified. 

With  regard  to  remarks  by  Mr.  S.  Davies,  I .am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  addition  of  chrome  alum  to  an 
emulsion  actually  c.au.ses  it  to  flow  more  easily  on  the 
plates,  but,  if  the  quantities  that  I mention  be  not  ex- 
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ceeded,  it  certainly  does  not  interfere  witli  the  flowing. 
The  addition  of  the  small  (juantity  of  ammonia  mentioned 
— about  one  minim  to  each  ounce  of  emul.^ion — improves 
the  flowing  properties  to  a very  great  extent. 

W.  K.  Burton. 

AN  ANCIENT  LENS. 

Sir, — Last  night,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Flinders 
Petrie,  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  I had  the 

Eleasure  of  showing  at  the  Photographic  (flub,  what  is 
elieved  to  be  the  most  ancient  known  lens  of  which  the 
glass  is  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  of  examination,  and 
thinking  some  particulars  about  it  might  interest  your 
readers,  I have  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you. 

The  lens  was  found  this  year  in  the  Fayum,  about 
sixty  miles  south  of  Cairo,  Egypt  (Fayum  being  the  site 
of  li'ake  ^loeris,  and  meauing  Great  Lake),  at  a place  called 
Hawara(a  modern  form  of  the  old  Egyptian  word  meaning 
the  great  house,  i.e.,  the  labyrinth)  in  a cemetery  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Petrie,  whence  also  came  those  beautiful 
and  curious  portrait  paintings,  fresh  and  bright  in  colour, 
disinterred  by  this  gentleman,  and  exhibited  in  the  extra- 
ordinary collection  at  the  Egyptian  Hall. 

The  lens  referred  to  is  plano-convex,  the  convex  side 
liaving  somewhat  a parabolic  form  ; it  has  evidently  been 
ground  and  polished  in  a lathe.  The  greatest  diameter, 
it  not  being  a perfect  circle,  is  2jJ",  the  smallest  ; 
the  greatest  thickness  is  ^ inch.  The  date  of  this  lens  is 
fixed  by  Mr.  Petrie  at  about  a.d.  luO  to  200,  and  his  idea 
is,  that  it  has  been  used  .as  a condensing  lens,  for  as  the 
members  of  the  (flub  saw  last  night  for  themselves,  it 
throws  a bright  beam  of  light  some  <lislance  when  held 
about  2”  from  the  flame  of  a candle.  The  colour  of  the 
glass  is  somewhat  yellow,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  at  the  date  mentioned  white  gl.a.ss  could  not  be  made. 
There  are  several  specimens  in  the  collection  of  greater  age, 
which  .are  what  would  even  now  be  called  white  glass. 
One  I w.as  .able  to  exhibit  last  night,  also  another  plano- 
convex lens  of  much  flatter  curve,  but  so  altered  by  age 
that  no  examin.ation  can  be  made.  Several  glass  lenses 
have  been  found  in  Egypt  before  this,  one  the  same  size 
and  shape,  but  eroded,  found  at  Tanis,  in  Lower  Egypt. 

I put  the  lens  into  a mount,  .and  after  some  manage- 
ment saw  on  the  focussing  screen  an  imperfect  image  of 
window  and  curtains,  leaves  of  a plant,  the  pot  and  marble 
table  ; and  I think  if  I had  been  able  to  retain  the  lens  a 
few  hours  longer  I could  have  got  something  of  an  image 
on  a plate,  but  could  not  tre.spass  on  the  great  kindness 
shown  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  entrusting  it  to  me  for  so  long. 
To  this  gentlemau  I am  also  indebted  for  all  the  proper 
names,  explan.atious  thereof,  and  dates  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  and  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  thank  him  for  his 
courtesy  and  kindness  in  yourcolumus.  — Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  Haes. 

28,  Bassett  Road,  \9th,  1888. 

[Our  correspondent  sends  us  a same-size  photograph  of 
the  ancient  lens,  printed  on  the  new  Pizzighelli  platiuotype 
p.aper.j 


Iproccecbings  of  ^ocutus. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. 

The  monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  the  Gallery,  Pall  Mall 
East,  W.  E.  Debenham  in  the  chair. 

.1.  P.  !Montefiore  showed  some  negatives  developed  with 
hydrokinone.  The  formula  he  used  was  hydrokinone  of  a 
grain,  metabisulphite  of  potash  1 grain,  and  carbonate  of 
potash  9 grains,  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  time  of  develop- 
rnent  was  long — the  shortest  time  in  which  he  had  developed  a 
picture  with  this  mixture  was  ten  minutes  ; and  after  using  for 
four  or  five  negatives,  the  solution  was  still  workable,  but  then 
took  twenty-five  minutes  to  develop  the  plate.  He  liked  the 


developer,  both  from  its  not  staining  the  fingers,  and  for  the 
qu.ality  of  the  negative,  in  which  he  thought  he  got  more  half- 
tone than  with  pyro. 

W.  M.  Ashman  attributed  the  .abundant  half-tone  to  the  long 
development.  As  for  keeping  the  fingers  free  fromstain,  that  was 
also  the  case  with  pyro,  if  sufficient  sulphite  of  soda,  six  times 
the.  weight  of  pyro,  was  used. 

A.  Cow.vN  rem  uked  a cei  tain  yellowness  in  the  edges  of  the 
plate  where  no  light  had  reached  it,  and  had  observed  this  eftect 
to  be  characteristic  of  hydrokir  one. 

W.  M.  Ash.man  said  that  the  question  was,  which  developer, 
hydrokinone  or  pyro,  would  give  a certain  amount  of  detail 
with  the  least  exposure. 

Some  diverse  expressions  of  opinion  having  been  given,  the 
Chairman  said  what  was  Wiinted  was  a series  cf  exact  compara- 
tive experiments ; mere  opinions  based  upon  impressions  gained 
without  exact  experiments  might  be  incorrect  and  misguiding. 
Some  time  since  a corner  of  this  field  of  experiment  was  well 
worked  out  by  W.  K.  Burton.  He  had  only  professed  to  work 
at  one  corner,  but  it  was  very  desir.able  that  a more  extensive 
set  of  experiments  should  be  made,  an  1 published,  working 
upon  some  similar  exact  method. 

W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  hydrokinone,  unless  sublimed,  was 
apt  to  be  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  other  retarding 
agents. 

A letter  from  J.  R.  Gotz  was  read,  enc'osing  two  photographs 
taken  of  the  same  view  by  himself,  one  on  an  ordinary,  and  one 
on  an  orthochromalic  plate,  both  without  yellow  screen,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  process  with  cyanine  it 
had  been  previously  demonstnated  that  orthochromalic  plates 
might  he  prepared  that  were  effective  under  this  condition.  He 
added  that  for  developing  these  plates  he  used  a lamp  one  side 
of  which  was  covered  with  ruby,  and  one  side  with  or.ange  glass. 
To  commence  the  development,  he  put  the  plate  in  a dish 
covered  by  another  dish  to  keep  oft’  all  light.  After  about  a 
minute  he  lifted  the  upper  dish,  and  used  it  to  screen  off  .all 
direct  light  from  the  lamp,  looking  at  the  plate  by  what  light 
w.os  reflected  from  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room  only. 
Further  on  in  development  he  examined  the  plate  by  the  direct 
ruby  light,  and  later  still  by  the  orange  light.  He  considered 
that  it  would  be  best  to  develop  .altogether  in  darkue.ss  if  that 
could  be  accomplished. 

The  CHAIRM.AN  observed  that  Ives,  in  a recent  commimic.ation, 
had  stated  that  with  cyanine  he  only  got  clear  pictures  when 
working  in  darkness.  He  (the  Chairman)  thought  that  as  little 
light  as  possible  should  be  used,  and  that  prob  ibly  some  such 
arrangement  as  the  sodium  light  described  in  the  Photographic 
News  of  the  13th  inst.  would  be  the  best  for  orthochromatic 
plates. 

H.  Moberley  showed  a print  on  Obernetter’s  gelatine 
chloride  paper  as  evidence  of  the  very  fine  detail  that  could  be 
obtained  upon  it,  the  negative  being  a small  reduction  of  an 
ordnance  map,  and  the  det..il  so  fine  that  it  could  only  be  seen 
with  a magnifying  glass. 

Some  questions  as  to  toning  this  paper  having  been  pu*-, 

W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  there  need  be  no  difference  in  the 
toning  of  albumen  .and  gelatine  p.apers,  provided  that  the  emul- 
sion was  suitable.  It  was  possible  to  make  an  emulsion  that 
would  not  tone  except  in  a very  strong  bath,  but  he  had  toned 
many  hundreds  of  gelatine  emulsion  prints,  .along  with  albu- 
men prints,  and  with  equal  facility. 

The  Chair.man  suggested  that  the  difference  might  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  gelatine  in  which  the  chloride  of  silver  was 
suspended. 

W.  M.  Ashman  replied  that  that  was  so,  but  in  order  to  obtain 
a high  surface  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  gela- 
tine on  the  paper  should  be  in  the  state  of  emulsion.  To  get 
such  a surface  as  shown  in  the  prints  before  them,  not  less  than 
40  grains  of  gelatine  to  the  ounce  would  be  required,  but  that 
might  be  partly  as  a substratum,  and  partly  contained  in  the 
sensitive  emulsion  used  as  a second  coating  to  the  paper.  In 
this  case  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  right  amount  of  chrome 
alum  into  the  substratum,  and  no  more.  If  there  was  too  much 
chrome  alum  in  the  first  coating,  the  second  coating  would  not 
take  kindly,  but  would  be  apt  to  separate  in  the  subsequent 
manipulations.  As  for  speed  in  printing,  a gelatino-chloride 
emulsion  paper  might  be  made  three  times  more  rapid  than 
albumen  paper. 

Fuiese  Greene  said  that  an  emulsion  became  much  more 
sensitive  when  coated  thinly  and  repeatedly  upon  the  plate.  He 
was  speaking  from  his  experiments  with  gelatine  bromide  emul- 
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sion,  and  had  found  coating  tho  plate  sis  or  eight  times,  that 
with  each  fresh  coating  additional  .sensitiveness  was  gained.  For 
developing  orthochromatic  plates,  he  had  found  the  best  results 
from  using  a medium  green  light  to  develop  by. 

The  Chaik.man  suggested  that  with  repeated  coatings  the 
emulsion  on  the  plate  became  repeatedly  softened  and  dried, 
and  this  had  been  asserted  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  emulsions. 

A.  CowEN  said  that  in  the  course  of  so  many  coatings  the 
plate  would  probably  receive  so  much  light  as  to  amount  to  what 
was  called  a preliminary  exposure. 

E.  Cocking  said  that  he  had  recently  found,  when  copying  a 
faded  yellow  photograph,  that  he  had  had  to  give  several  times 
the  exposure  required  for  one,  the  paper  of  which  was  still  white, 
although  in  the  latter  case  the  blacks  were  deeper. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  August  28th. 


London  and  Piiovincial  PiioTOGKArnic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  iust.,  W.  Ash- 
man in  the  chair. 

The  CiiAiii.'iAN  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  lladdon,  in  his 
spectroscopic  examinations  of  chlorophyl,  had  observed  the 
same  aborption  band  in  other  vegetable  extracts. 

A.  H ADDON  said  a black  bland  was  always  found  in  the  red, 
which  widened  out  as  the  thickness  of  the  solution  increased. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  several  silver  prints  from  two 
samples  of  sen.sitised  albumenised  paper,  the  coating  of  albumen 
in  one  case  being  thinner  than  the  other.  This  paper  toned  quicker, 
and  was  much  the  bast  colour  when  finished.  All  the  prints  were 
toned  together,  the  borax  bath  being  used.  This  raised  the 
question  whether  papers  thinly  coated  with  albumen  were  not 
the  best  when  commercial  paper  was  used. 

The  Chairman  said  the  thicker  the  layer  of  albumen,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  a perfectly  .satisfactory 
tone. 

A.  Cowan  remarked  that  albumenised  paper  required  to  be 
double  coated  to  get  a perfectly  even  surface. 

The  Chairman  said  in  double  albumenisiug  paper  the  first 
coating  was  coagulated  before  the  second  was  applied. 

P.  P.  Cembrano  exhibited  a frame  of  negatives  developed 
with  hydrokinone,  with  v.arying  proportions  of  potassium  and 
sodium  carbonates ; he  considered  that  more  detail  could  be 
obtained  in  negatives  with  hydrokinone  than  with  pyro.  The 
potassium  carbonate  he  had  found  more  energetic  than  the 
sodium  carbonate  ; he,  however,  preferred  a mixture  of  the  two. 
Bromide  was  added  to  the  developer  in  one  or  two  instances, 
but  it  had  to  be  used  very  sparingly.  The  negatives,  with  a 
table  of  the  various  developers  u.sed,  were  passed  round  for  com- 
parison. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  signed,  the 
following  elections  were  confirmed  : — Through  J.  Davie,  Hon. 
Local  Sec.  for  Glasgow,  \V.  J.  Hogg,  Robert  Smith,  John  Percy, 
Robert  Ness,  Mrs.  Ness,  A.  Fitz-Conroy,  W.  Anderson,  John 
Humphrey,  Jas.  Philson,  John  Hamilton,  \V.  H.  Gemmell,  J.  G. 
Mainds,  Jas.  Wilson,  A.  Adamson,  Thos.  Gilfillan,  H.  T.  Red- 
wood, John  Coutts  ; through  J.  B.  Payne,  Hon.  Local  Sec.  for 
Newcastle,  L.  Whitlock,  E.  F.  Grigs,  W.  Bygate,  E.  Schumann  ; 
also  elected,  W.  E.  Shreeve,  London.  H.  M.  Smith,  20,  John 
William  Street,  Huddersfield,  elected  Hon.  Local  Sec.,  vice 
W.  M.  Ashman,  who  had  left  the  district.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  was 
appointed  as  representative  of  the  Association  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Convention. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meecing  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
Technical  Schools,  Bridge  Street,  on  the  19th  inst.,  W.  J. 
Harrison  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a large  attendance  of  members. 

J.  W.  Turner  and  J.  S.  Williams  were  elected  members  ; 
C.  H.  Palethorpe  nominated  for  election. 

The  pictures  taken  on  the  June  excursion  were  handed  in,  aud 
the  Judges  (Messrs.  Collier,  Whitlock,  and  Harold  Baker)  sub- 
sequently awarded  the  prize  to  “ Lux  ” (Cottages  at  Broome). 
On  opening  the  sealed  envelope,  the  exhibitor  was  found  to  be 
Mr.  Harrison. 

A.  E.  Underwood  then  delivered  his  paper  on  “ Photographic 
Optics,”  an  explanatory  paper  for  beginners  (see  page  473). 


f alh  in  Stubio. 

The  Convention  at  Birmingham.— Several  papers  of  some 
interest  have  been  presented  to  this  gathering,  making  it  some- 
what more  than  a mere  holiday  gathering  of  the  members  and 
their  friends. 

Amateur  Photographic  Associ.atio.n.— At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Council,  held  on  July  20th  at  12,  Old  Bond  Street,  the 
following  members  were  elected Sir.  J.  Whittaker  Ellis, 
R.  H.  C.  Harrison,  Henry  Champion,  J.  E.  Foster,  F.  G.  Smart, 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Dawbeny,  F.  H.  Tanner,  J.  C.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  F.  B. 
Scott.  The  Hon  Secretary  (Arthur  J.  Melhuish)  then  laid  before 
the  meeting  the  pictures  for  the  current  year  ; and  the  following 
prizes  were  awarded To  R.  0.  Milne,  the  first  prize,  consisting 
of  a large  silver  goblet,  for  Nos.  IG,  85,  and  39  ; to  F.  S.  Schwabe, 
a silver  goblet,  for  Nos.  2,  4,  and  7 ; to  Mrs.  Hobson,  a silver 
goblet,  for  Nos.  53,  55,  and  65  ; to  W.  Gaddum,  a silver  goblet, 
for  Nos.  41,  42,  and  94  ; to  R.  Leveuthorpe,  a painting  in  frame, 
for  Nos.  171,  172,  and  173  ; to  W.  S.  Hobson,  a large  landscape 
album,  for  Nos.  342,  34G,  and  357  ; to  M.  de  Dechy,  a handsome 
portrait  album,  for  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 ; to  Dr.  Drew,  a small  silver 
goblet,  for  Nos.  2 and  6 ; to  R.  Murray,  a large  landscape  album, 
for  Nos.  232  aud  238  ; and  to  F.  Gowan,  a handsome  portrait 
album,  for  Nos.  2 and  3.  Certificates  of  honourable  mention 
were  awarded  to  L.  Ashburner,  W.  Vanner,  F.  H.  Shaw,  General 
Kaye,  L.  F.  Reichling,  J.  C.  Cohen,  C.  F.  Pritchard,  J.  E.  Foster, 
A.  Mulholland,  and  Mi.ss  Jane  Wilson. 

Photoghai’hic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  August 
1st  will  be  “ The  Best  Method  of  Obtaining  Density  on  Plates 
giving  Thin  Images.”  Bank  Holiday  outing  at  Chesham  ; a 
brake  wilt  meet  the  members  at  Rickmansworth  ; train  leaves 
Baker  Street  at  9.59.  Saturday  outing  at  Highg.ate,  starting 
from  near  St.  Joseph’s  Retreat. 


(!E0mspnbinfs. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an)  addressed.  " The  Editor,  Puotogbaphic  Nkws, 
5,  Furiiival  Street,  London,  E C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipkb  and  Cabteb,  Piiotoobaphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

Frank  Sutcliffe. — If  the  de.-ign  is  registerable,  a mere  drawing 
(in  this  case  a section)  is  all  that  will  be  required. 

Photargus. — 1.  Using  the  larger  size  lens  would  amount  merely 
to  including  a narrower  angle  of  view  in  it,  making  noditference 
whatever  as  regards  the  other  points.  2.  Dissolve  two  draehms 
of  bitumen  (Judean  pitch)  in  one  ounce  of  benzole,  and  add  a 
dozen  drops  of  thick  oil  of  turpentine — that  is  to  say,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine which  has  been  expo-sod  to  the  air  until  quite  viscous. 
3.  The  book  is  out  of  print,  but  a second-hand  copy  can  be  had 
now  and  then. 

Mediant. — Your  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  firm  in  question  is 
discrediiable  in  the  extreme,  and  tho  attempts  to  evade  responsi- 
bility because  the  injurious  mounts  were  supplied  thirteen  months 
ago,  is  not  a plea  which  should  avail  them.  Obtain  the  refused 
case  from  the  Railway  Company,  as  it  is  important  that  you  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  the  mounts.  Our  reporter 
shall  be  at  the  Court  when  the  case  comes  on. 

Colonel. — We  have  seen  them  in  tho  shop  of  Rouch,  Strand,  and 
believe  that  several  other  dealers  keep  them. 

Army.— All  would  depend  on  the  abilitios  of  the  youth  ; but  unless 
he  has  very  special  qualification  to  recommend  him,  his  chance 
will  be  very  small. 

Street. — In  such  an  obstinate  case,  perhaps  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  use  alum  instead  of  salt ; but  loss  will  serve ; say  one  ounce  to 
each  half  gallon. 

B.  L.  M. — 1.  It  is  purely  a question  of  private  arrangement  between 
you  and  the  other  party,  and  not  knowing  all  the  circumstances, 
we  cannot  make  any  suggestion.  2.  The  paper  is  so  unequal  m 
texture  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose.  If  you  dip  a sheet 
into  water,  and  quickly  withdraw  it,  the  inequality  will  be  obvious. 
In  most  cases  tho  quality  of  first  importance  in  a photographic 
aper  is  that  all  parts  shall  absorb  liquids  with  equal  facility. 

. Write  to  tho  Secret  iry  and  ask  for  a prospectus. 

J.  L.  AND  R.  Sampson. — AVe  are  of  opinion  that  no  risk  is 
involved ; still  you  should  investigate  the  matter  for  yourselves, 
as  we  may  be  mistaken. 

Charles  Firman. — The  firm  in  question  does  not  manufacture 
lenses,  but  only  sells  those  of  other  makers. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

Last  week,  in  referring  to  the  Photographic  Convention, 
we  indicated  the  fact  of  papers  of  some  interest  having 
been  read.  The  Convention  came  to  a close  on  Saturday 
last,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  meeting  should  be 
held  in  London,  Andrew  Pringle  being  the  President  for 
the  coming  year.  As  before,  .1.  .1.  Briginshaw  is  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Treasurer  is  S.  G.  R.  Wollaston.  Among 
the  papers  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Thomas  Bedding, 
on  the  Negative  Image,  which  we  print  in  full  on  p.  491  ; 
that  of  C.  H.  Bothamley,  on  Orthochromatic  Photography ; 
Marston  Moore,  on  the  New  Platinotype  (see  p.  496) ; 
Jaffe,  on  Negatives  for  Photo-Lithography  and  Surface- 
Block  Printing  (p.  493) ; Warner,  on  Stereoscopic  Slides 
(p.  496) ; and  perhaps  the  most  practically  useful  of  all,  a 
communication  of  G.  Whatmough  Webster,  in  which  he 
once  more  insists  on  the  value  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
method  for  the  preservation  of  sensitized  paper.  Indeed, 
if  the  Convention  should  prove  the  means  of  inducing 
numerous  photographic  publications  to  again  give  publicity 
to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Webster  in  this  direction,  it  will 
have  done  useful  service. 

Mr.  Webster  says  : — 

So  little  has  the  subject  been  noticed  of  late,  that  I am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  some  of  the  members  here  present, 
whose  patronage  of  photography  has  not  been  very  protracted, 
may  now  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Take  a pound  of  ordinary 
washing  soda,  and  dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  water  ; by  using 
boiling  water  the  dissolution  is  facilitated.  When  cold,  sheets 
of  blotting  paper  are  dipped  into  it,  slightly  drained,  and  then 
piled  in  a heap  with  alternate  sheets  of  dry  blotting  paper,  the 
object  of  this  addition  being  to  permit  just  the  right  amount  of 
liquid  to  be  retained  that  will  enable  the  paper  to  be  readily 
handled,  thoroughly  wet  porous  paper  falling  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
it  is  lifted.  Nsxt,  the  paper  is  hung  in  a current  of  air  till  dry, 
then  thoroughly  exsiccated  at  the  fire  or  in  an  oven,  and  stored 
away  for  future  use.  This  we  may  call  “ soda  paper.”  It  may  be 
employed  either  for  preserving  paper  to  be  kept  some  time  before 
being  printed,  or  to  keep  prints  a good  colour  which  may  have  to  be 
kept  in  the  frame  over  a day.  For  the  former  purpose  the  dried, 
sensitised,  albumeni.sed,  paper  is  either  rolled  up  with  soda-paper, 
or  otherwise  kept  in  close  contact  with  it,  as,  for  example,  by 
placing  alternate  layers  of  soda  paper  and  sensitized  paper  iu  a print- 
ing frame,  and  pressing  down  as  though  a print  upon  a negative 
were  in  progress.  For  keeping  paper  white  while  printing  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  days  in  the  hottest  weather,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  substitute  soda  paper  for  the  ordinary  felt  pad. 
Any  one  who  has  not  yet  tried  the  soda  pads,  and  will  only  once 
attempt  their  use,  v.-ill  be  surprised  as  pleased  at  the  remarkable 
difference  iu  colour  that  will  be  seen  between  paper  so  treated 
and  that  printed  under  the  usual  conditions,  when  it  has  been 
in  the  frame  for  a few  days.  In  hot  weather  the  one  exhibits 
very  little  discolouration,  while  the  other  is  absolutely  useless 
for  any  but  the  crudest  of  results.  I have  tried  both  monosodic 
and  disodic  carbonates  iu  the  pure,  as  also  in  commercial  quali- 


ties ; but  the  common  washing  soda  of  commerce  answers  every 
purpose. 

Among  the  papers  having  astrong  tinge  of  commercialism 
about  them  may  be  mentioned  one  by  William  Bishop, 
on  Magnesium  Light,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
magnesium  light  for  photography  is  made  to  culmi- 
nate iu  apparatus  sold  by  Marion  and  Co. ; and  a long 
discourse  by  B.  J.  Edwards. 


PATENTS. 

It  has  fequently  been  a matter  of  discussion  whether  the 
system  of  granting  monopolies  to  inventors  or  dis- 
coverers, known  under  the  name  of  patents,  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  advantage  to  the  community  in  which  the 
system  is  in  operation,  or  is  not.  On  the  one  hand  is  urged 
the  desirability  of  the  stimulus  to  inventive  labour,  which 
the  hope  of  pecuniary  reward  supplies  ; whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  manufactures  languish  from 
the  fact  that  those  in  whose  hands  the  monopoly  resides 
are  frequently  not  those  who  have  the  administrative  or 
other  ability  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  a flourishing 
trade,  occupying  many  hands  in  its  carrying  out.  Above 
the  question  of  general  benefit  to  the  community,  comes  in 
the  question  of  justice  to  the  individual,  who  is  entitled 
to  a reward  for  the  labour  of  his  mind  and  hands  in  per- 
fecting an  invention  which  will  turn  eventually  to  the 
general  advantage  ; and  this  feeling  has  in  most  countries 
settled  the  question  in  favour  of  a patent  law,  giving  an 
inventor  a monopoly  for  a certain  number  of  years  in 
exchange  for  an  eventual  free  public  right  to  it. 

As  to  the  inherent  justice  of  some  method  of  permitting 
an  inventor  to  reap  a reward  for  his  labour  or  genius, 
there  will  not  be  much  dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
granting  of  monopolies  in  the  form  of  patents  to  persons 
who  cannot  fairly  be  considered  to  be  entitled  to  sut:h 
exclusive  privileges,  and  the  manner  in  which  such 
monopolies  are  sometimes  worked,  afford  a fair  ground 
for  argument  as  to  whether,  on  the  whole,  more  real  in- 
justice is  not  caused  by  the  patent  laws  as  at  present 
existing,  than  would  result  from  the  absence  of  such  laws 
altogether. 

The  field  of  discovery  is  an  open  one,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  land  which  it  is  free  to  anyone  to  occupy  and  enjoy 
the  fruits.  The  person  who  fences  round  a portion  of  this 
field,  by  so  doing  excludes  the  rest  of  the  community  from 
that  portion ; which  in  the  case  of  an  invention  so-called,  rnay 
be  of  so  obvious  a character,  that  under  the  newly-arisen 
conditions  which  indicated  its  desirability,  many  pro- 
bably would  have  hit  upon  the  same  method  and  enjoyed 
the  use  of  it  in  common.  To  give  any  one  person,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  right,  for  any  lengthened  period, 
to  exclude  others  from  using  an  obvious  system,  is  clearly 
an  injustice  to  the  community  at  large. 
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The  manner,  too,  in  which  patent  rights  have  often  been 
worked,  is  one  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  general 
interest,  and  might  be  prevented  by  better  laws.  We  have 
in  mind,  particularly,  a method  which  was  at  one  time 
worked  pretty  largely  amongst  photographers.  We  refer  to 
the  sy^stem  of  exclusive  licences  for  certain  localities.  A 
plausible  traveller  calls  on  a photographer  in  a town,  and 
persuades  him  that  by  acquiring  an  exclusive  right  to 
some  patented  process,  he  will  get  such  an  advantage  over 
his  neighbours,  that  he  wiU  be  able  to  obtain  a monopoly  of 
the  photographic  business  of  that  town.  Cupidity  and  fear 
being  roused,  the  hope  of  crushing  a rival  in  business  settles 
the  matter,and  the  photographer  pays  his  money  in  expecta- 
tion of  great  results.  Fortunately,  it  happens  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  “ inventions  ” thus  palmed  ofif  upon 
photographers  have  not  been  of  such  value  as  to  seriously 
affect  the  “ excluded  ” professionals.  But,  supposing  that 
there  were  an  invention  of  real  merit,  sufficient  to  enable 
its  possessor  in  any  town  to  command  the  business  of  that 
town,  and  that  it  was  disposed  of  in  this  way  by  a system 
of  exclusive  licenses,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  welfare  of 
the  general  body  demands  that  a less  oppressive  manner  of 
working  it,  such,  for  instance,  as  a compulsory  license  at 
a fair  rate,  should  be  the  manner  having  legal  sanction  ? 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  important  invention  is  due 
to  any  one  man.  There  is  a general  idea  floating  about  of 
a something  wanted.  One  discoverer  furnishes  a part ; 
another  improves  upon  it,  and  furnishes  another  part.  One, 
perhaps,  who  has  worked  least  upon  it,  and  only  furnished 
some  one  point  which  required  but  very  little  labour  or 
research,  after  its  want  had  been  indicated  by  those  who  have 
gone  before,  steps  in,  and,  by  patent,  obtains  for  himself 
alone  the  reward  which  should  justly  be  divided  amongst 
many.  An  invention  may  often  be  said  to  be  the  result 
of  the  time  rather  than  of  the  individual  who  appro- 
priates the  profit  or  renown. 

It  is  a common  thing  for  a patentee,  when  his  patent  is 
running  out,  to  obtain  a fresh  patent  for  some  improve- 
ment or  variation  of  the  original  invention.  By  so  doing 
an  idea  is  kept  up  that  the  patent  is  still  running,  although 
of  course,  if  the  original  patent  was  valuable,  it  is  com- 
petent for  any  one,  upon  its  expiration,  to  make  free  use 
of  it.  That,  indeed,  is  part  of  the  original  contract,  which 
the  patentee  makes  with  the  State  in  consideration  of  the 
monopoly  which  is  granted  him  for  a certain  number  of 
years.  We  call  to  mind  an  instance  of  an  endeavour  of 
this  kind  to  maintain  a monopoly  after  the  original  patent 
had  lapsed.  The  purchasers  of  a patent  for  a particular 
method  of  printing  had  also  acquired  a later  patent  for 
some  variation  of,  or  improvement  in,  this  method. 
Another  firm,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  patent,  took 
up  the  commercial  production  of  prints  upon  this  plan, 
and  there  was  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  show 
that  the  second  patent  had  been  used  at  all.  The  patentees, 
however,  threatened  the  customers  of  the  firm  producing 
the  prints,  and  in  one  very  important  case  the  customer, 
not  choosing  to  run  the  risk  of  legal  proceedings,  discon- 
tinued having  the  work.  In  one  case,  a person  whom  they 
sent  a lawyer’s  letter,  replied  that  he  had  such  an  unacount- 
able  aversion  to  a correspondence  with  a legal  firm,  that 
he  would  ask  them  to  make  any  further  communication  to 
his  own  lawyer,  whose  address  he  gave.  He  heard  nothing 
further  of  the  matter,  and  we  believe  that  the  patentees 
never  ventured  directly  to  legally  attack  the  actual  pro- 
ducers, but  contented  themselves  with  threats  directed  to 
their  customers.  An  amendment  of  the  law  requiring 
proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the  principals,  when  these 
are  responsible  persons,  before  attacking  their  customers, 
would  seem  to  be  desirable. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GRIEVANCES  IN  CANADA. 

What  the  Other  Side  Says. 

In  June  last  we  gave  some  particulars  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  fiscal  department  of  Canada  with  regard  to 


dry  plates,  and  we  published  the  complaint  of  the  Toronto 
Mail.  We  now  publish  a letter  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

Along  with  the  letter  we  receive  a magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Canadian  views,  and  some  fine  portrait  and  group 
work  : also  a number  of  the  Stanley  plates.  The  series 
of  18  by  22  inch  photographs  sell  at  S2'50  each,  and  com- 
prise about  fifty  notable  Canadian  landscapes,  while  the 
8 by  10  size  is  wider  in  its  range,  including  nearly  a thou- 
sand photographs,  not  only  landscapes,  but  subjects  of 
architectural  and  industrial  interest.  Notman’s  portrait 
and  group  work  is  exceptionally  fine. 

Tlie  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News,  London,  England. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  an  article  in  your  issue  of  8th  June, 
headed  “ Photographic  Grievances  in  Canada,”  and  copying  an 
article  from  the  Toronto  Mail,  we  think  it  only  fair  to  you  and 
to  your  readers  that  you  should  know  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

For  many  years  plates  have  been  made  by  Canadian  makers, 
some  by  photographers  to  supply  their  own  requirements,  others 
to  supply  the  trade.  Up  to  the  end  of  1884  we  manufactured 
our  own  plates  for  use  here  in  Montreal  and  at  our  branches. 
In  the  fall  of  1884  the  Stanley  dry  plates  were  taking  a very 
prominent  place  in  the  market  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
had  them  carefully  tried  at  our  United  States  branches,  and 
found  them  so  satisfactory  that  we  resolved  to  give  up  making 
plates,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  Stanley  Dry  Plate  Com- 
pany to  supply  us.  Those  for  our  own  use  and  sale  in  Canada 
we  had  to  import,  paying  a duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  United 
States  prices.  We  found  them  so  well  received  and  appreciated 
throughout  Canada  that  it  naturally  suggested  itself  to  us  that 
if  we  could  induce  the  Stanley  Company  to  start  a factory  in 
Montreal  it  would  be  much  to  our  advantage  and  to  photo- 
graphers in  general ; and  after  a very  careful  inspection  of  the 
several  points  required  to  insure  success,  principally  whether  the 
market  was  large  enough  to  go  on  coating  without  interruption, 
this  being  especially  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Stanley 
plate,  as  they  coat  by  machinery.  And  as  the  market  and  con- 
sumption throughout  the  Dominion  was  found  to  be  very  Limited, 
this  seemed  the  moat  risky  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  was 
evident  that  every  precaution  would  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  market  being  made  a slaughtering  one  ; this  is  sometimes 
done  to  get  rid  of  over-production  at  times  in  other  markets, 
and  sometimes,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  is  done  to  kill  off  any  new 
enterprise  in  a young  and  rising  country  like  Canada,  and  there- 
fore application  was  made  to  the  Government  to  change  the 
tariff  from  a 30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a specific  duty  of  15  cents 
per  square  foot.  But  we  fail  to  see  wherein  the  action  taken 
has  been  any  real  cause  of  grievance  to  the  photographers  of 
Canada.  Prior  to  the  starting  of  the  Stanley  Dry  Plate  Factory, 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  plates  imported  were  from  the  United 
States,  paying  a duty  of  30  per  cent.,  and  now  plates  second  to 
none  in  quality  are  supplied  at  the  United  States  prices,  and  no 
duty  to  pay.  Instead  of  a grievance,  we  consider— and  think  you 
will  agree  with  us — that  it  is  a very  substantial  advantage  to 
them.  We  herewith  send  you  our  circular  issued  to  the  trade 
(marked  A),  which  gives  the  prices  which  prevailedluntil  the  early 
part  of  1887,  when  the  first  plates  were  issued  to  the  trade  from 
the  Canadian  Stanley  Factory,  and  we  also  send  you  a list  of 
prices  charged  since  then  (marked  B).  A reference  to  the  two 
tells  the  whole  story. 

We  send  you  a few  specimens  of  the  work  made  on  the 
Canadian  Stanley  Plate,  from  which  you  can  draw  your  own 
inference,  and  we  also  send  you  a few  dozen  of  the  plates  which 
you  may  try  in  your  own  laboratory.  We  may  also  state  that 
duty  has  to  be  paid  on  the  chemicals,  glass,  &c , used  in  the 
production  of  the  plates — notably  30  per  cent,  on  the  glass — 
which  is  an  important  item.  Yours  truly, 

Montreal,  July  16</t.  William  Notman  & Son. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLEY. 

The  numerous  examples  of  photo-typographic  printing 
which  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  have  had 
placed  before  them  clearly  demonstrate  two  facts — the  one 
that  it  is  quite  possible,  by  such  processes  as  are  now  in 
use,  to  render  naif-tones  oy  photo-mechanical  means,  in 
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aggregations  of  dots  which  appropriately  vary  in  their 
number  or  their  size  ; and  the  other  that  these  results  are 
produced  with  great  uncertainty. 

The  theory  of  the  subject  as  thus  far  published  to  the 
world  is  manifestly  deficient,  or  manifestly  wrong.  It 
does  not  account  clearly  for  the  results  obtained,  and,  as  a 
uide,  it  does  not  suffice  for  their  certain  reproduction.  I 
oubt  very  much  if  the  true  theory  of  photo-mechanical 
printing  in  opaque  inks  is  known  at  all,  even  to  those  who 
get  the  best  results,  for  their  descriptions  of  the  processes 
they  employ  do  not  account  for  the  quality  of  the  prints 
they  obtain  with  moderate  frequency,  nor  do  the  specifi- 
cations of  iheir  patents  claim  that  which  is  really  essential  ; 
they  do  not  deal  with  the  “pith  and  marrow  of  the 
attribute,”  but  only  with  the  “ limbs  and  outward 
flourishes.” 

On  page  338  of  his  recently-published  and  excellent 
work  on  photographic  and  photo-mechanical  printing,  Mr. 
W.  K.  Burton  says : “ It  is  difficult  to  account  by  any 
theory  for  the  fact  that  the  mere  breaking-up  of  an  image 
by  introducing  a grain  gives  the  effect  of  half-tone  by  a 
process  in  which  any  one  point  must  be  i-epresented  by 
either  black  or  white  ; and  probably,”  he  continues,  “ the 
success  of  the  process  depends  on  certain  factors — diffrac- 
tion of  light,  perhaps,  for  example — which  have  not  yet 
been  considered  in  connection  with  it.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  accept  thankfully  the  fact  that  the 
result  is  a very  fair  representation  of  half-tone." 

Apropos  of  the  grained  screen  used  as  far  back  as  1866 
by  Messrs  Bullock,  Mr.  Burton  says  (same  page) : “ The 
only  thing  in  the  way  of  a novelty  which  has  been  intro- 
duced is  the  modification  of  Meisenbach,  who  introduces 
an  arrangement  v/hereby  the  grained  screen,  during  the 
exposure  for  the  reproduction  of  the  final  negative  from 
the  transparent  positive  and  this  screen,  is  slightly  moved 
once  or  oftener,  so  as  to  still  further  break  up  the  grain. 
At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  such  a movement  was 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  the  reproduction  of  half- 
tone as  black  and  white  grain  absolutely  hopeless  ; but 
here,  again,  if  we  can  judge  by  some  of  the  effects 
obtained  by  the  Meisenbach  process,  theoretical  reasoning 
is  at  fault." 

On  page  21  we  have  it  that  “ the  truth  would  appear 
to  be  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  processes”  (photo-mechani- 
cal ones)  “ excepting  that  of  Waterhouse a dis- 

criminating grain  has  been  produced  rather  by  accident 
than  by  the  design  of  the  inventor." 

On  page  20  we  find  that  “ the  firm  of  Goupil  et  Cie 
have  long  been  famous  for  the  remarkably  fine  photo- 
engravings they  produce,”  but  that  “ the  precise  process 
used  has  been  kept  secret.” 

On  page  21,  however,  Mr.  Burton  makes  an  observation 
which  shows  he  has  a vague  notion  as  to  what  it  is  which 
causes  a discriminating  grain  to  be  produced  when  an  un- 
discriminating grained  screen  is  photographed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a transparency  for  the  final  negative.  lie  says  : 
“ It  was  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Talbot’s  improved  pro- 
cess how  a discriminating  grain  was  produced  by  the 
lateral  action  of  the  etching  fluid.  Besides  this  there  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  the  results  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  ‘ creeping  action  of  light.’  This  is  in  reality 
a lateral  action  of  light.  When  light  acts  on 
a film  of  any  appreciable  thickness,  the  action  tends  to 
spread  sideways  to  a less  or  greater  amount,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  light  or  the  time  that  it  is  allowed  to 
act.”  This  “ lateral  action  of  the  light”  Mr.  Burton  then 
endeavours  to  explain  by  reference  to  a woodcut,  and  by 
1 an  argument  which  I respectfully  submit  entirely  fails, 

I and  then  (on  page  22)  he  suggests  that  “ there  may  be  a 

j slight  spreading  action  of  the  ink  itself”  in  printing, 
f “ Thus,”  he  continues,  “ if  two  lines  be  engraved  or  etched 
> on  a copper  plate,  both  of  the  same  width,  but  one  consi- 
derably deeper  than  the  other,  the  deeper  line  may 
f print  out  broader  than  the  other.” 

From  these  quotations  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Burton 


(and  we  have  not  many  who  are  better  authorities)  agrees 
substantially  with  my  proposition  that  “ the  theory  of  the 
subject  as  thus  far  published  to  the  world  is  manifestly 
deficient  or  manifestly  wrong.”  It  is  evident  also  that 
he  is  not  well  satisfied  with  his  own  hypothethis  of  the 
“ lateral  action  of  the  light,”  and  both  these  points  are 
rendered  more  evident  as  he  proceeds  further  in  his  book. 
On  page  22  (the  page  immediately  following  that  on 
which  the  “ lateral  action  hypothesis  is  propounded)  he 
says  : “ It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  the  result  is  brought  about.”  And  on  page  28  this 
opinion  is  reiterated  with  some  emphasis.  He  there  says  : 
“ Of  all  these  processes  ’’  (the  stippled  screen  ones),  “ the 
same  thing  may  be  said.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how 
they  succeed  at  all.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
they  ought  to  fail,  because,  considering  that  a block  can 
only,  at  one  point,  print  quite  black  or  quite  white,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  half  tone  is  to  be  got  from  a 
pattern  consisting  of  dots  of  equal  size  at  equal  distances, 
or  of  lines  of  equal  breadth  at  equal  distances.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  of  the  nature  of  a discriminating  grain. 
Still  the  processes  are  more  or  less  successful.”  I have  a 
considerable  number  of  Meisenbach  productions  before 
me  as  I write,  and  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Burton’s 
(page  29)  are  accurately  descriptive  of  them  : “ If  one  of 
these  be  examined  by  the  aid  of  a powerful  magnifier,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  image  in  reality  consists  of  equi- 
distant dots.  In  the  highest  lights  these  are,  of  course, 
quite  absent  ; but  in  all  other  parts  they  are  present.  In 
the  lightest  shades,  however,  they  are  represented  by  the 
minutest  points,  whereas  in  the  shadow  they  are  so  large 
as  to  run  into  each  other.” 

Having  thus  described  these  points,  Mr.  Burton  again 
reverts  to  the  “ creeping  action  of  the  light,”  but  he  is 
sufficiently  dissatisfied  with  that  singular  form  of  action  to 
express  a doubt  as  to  the  prints  being  really  obtained  by 
the  method  described  in  connection  with  them — a method 
by  which,  in  his  opinion,  that  action  or  some  other  akin  to 
it  is  involved. 

These  are  the  words  he  uses : “ Meisenbach  really 
produces  the  excellent  result  that  he  obtains  by  the  method 
that  he  patented,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the 
discriminating  grain  results  from  the  ‘ creeping  action  of 
light  already  treated  of.” 

My  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  show  that  the 
Meisenbach  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  process 
Meisenbach  as  it  has  been  described,  that  they  are  not  the 
results  of  any  “creeping  action”  or  any  “ lateral  action ” 
of  the  light,  that  the  claims  made  by  Meisenbach  in  the 
specification  of  this  patent,  and  which  are  substantially 
for  the  movement  of  his  granulated  or  stippled  screen,  do 
not  touch  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  attribute,  but 
merely  add  to  the  tediousness  of  its  limbs  and  outward 
flourishes.  It  is  my  purpose  to  point  out  a clear  and 
rational  theory  of  grain  discriminating,  to  show  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  there  is  at  present  so  much  uncertainty 
in  the  production  of  satisfactory  results,  to  show  how  that 
uncertainty  may  be  avoided,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
vastly  extended  area  of  usefulness  for  the  processes  of 
photo-mechanical  printing. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Woodbury  some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  i.e.,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  beautiful  process  which  now  bears 
his  name.  At  the  time  I speak  of,  none  of  the  Woodbury 
reliefs  were  sharp.  They  were  produced  beyond  the  focus 
of  the  condenser  of  a heliostatic  camera  by  the  operation  of 
the  solar  rays.  Mr.  Woodbury  was  in  the  habit  of  describ- 
ing the  solar  rays  as  “ parallel,”  and  he  accounted  for  the 
“ bluntness  " of  his  reliefs  by  what  I then  described  as  the 
“ superstition  ” that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  “ creeping 
or  lateral  action  of  the  light.”  Now,  if  it  were  a fact  that 
light  did  “ creep  laterally,”  as  the  acid  used  in  etchiug  a 
plate  creeps,  and  if  it  were  further  a fact  that  “ the  action 
tends  to  spread  sideways  to  a less  or  greater  amount 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  or  the  time  that  it 
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is  allowed  to  act,”  it  would  also  be  a fact  that  the  effect  o^ 
the  stippled  or  granulated  screen  would  be  to  produce  the 
gelatine  picture  in  a series  of  points  with  their  bases 
towards  the  negative,  which  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Burton’s 
reasoning  on  his  page  21,  contrary  to  the  diagram  used  to 
make  his  reasoning  clear,  and  contrary  to  the  fact  as 
evidenced  by  the  prints.  Let  the  two  thick  black  lines  in 
figure  1 represent  a plate  of  metal,  and  the  space  which 


Firj.  1. 


separates  them  a hole  which  has  been  drillefl  therethrough. 
Also  let  the  space  beneath  represent  the  bichromated  gela- 
tine film.  Let  us  suppose  the  metal  side  of  this  combina- 
tion to  be  exposed  to  light.  Clearly  the  light  will  be  most 
intense  immediately  beneath  the  hole,  and  least  intense  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gelatine  film,  and  accordingly  any 
lateral  action  there  might  be,  any  action  “ tending  to  spread 
sideways,”  would  be  most  intense  just  beneath  the  hole, 
and  grow  less  intense  as  the  distance  from  the  hole  in- 
creased, with  one  of  the  results  shown  in  fig.  2.  A 


Fig.  2. 

truncated  point  of  insoluble  gelatine  would  be  produced 
with  its  base  towards  the  exposure  surface,  and  the  sides  of 
this  point  would  be  straight  or  curved,  and  if  curved,  be 
inwards  or  outwards  accordingly  to  the  quantitative 
relations  of  the  “ action  sideways.”  The  clearer  the  portion 
of  the  negative  operated  on,  the  deeper  would  be  the  points, 
and  the  wider  would  be  their  bases,  and  the  result  of  a 
piece  of  shading  would  be  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in 
fig.  3.,  in  which  the  heavy  black  lines  show  the  opacity  of 


Fiy.  3. 

the  granulating  screen,  and  the  shaded  spaces  bounded  by 
the  thin  lines  the  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  light  and  by  its  hypothethical  creeping 
sideways. 

This  result  is  the  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Burton  expected 
to  get.  It  is  substantially  the  reverse  of  what  is  shown  in 
the  diagram  on  his  21st  page,  and  it  is  analogous  to  the 
configuration  assumed  by  the  pointed  wires  use^l  in  the 

Srocess  Winstanley,  as  described  in  the  Photographic 
[ews  on  the  19th  of  October,  1866,  over  twenty-one  years 
ago.  It  is,  however,  not  the  result  desired  in  the  process 
Meisenbach,  or  any  others  in  which  grained  screens  are 
used,  and  it  is  not  the  result  obtained  by  them,  but  its 
antithesis.  The  hypothesis  that  there  is  a “ creeping  action 
of  the  light,”  a “ lateral  action  working  sideways,”  is,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
Truly,  light  m.ay  be  refracted,  reflected,  dispersed,  or 
diffused  by  suitable  means,  but  in  the  instance  of  a film  of 
gelatine  mixed  merely  with  a salt  of  chromic  acid  I fail  to 
see  these  means. 

I am  quite  aw.are  that  in  the  case  of  carbon  printing 
the  “ insolublising  ” action  started  in  the  light  is  continued 
in  the  dark.  It  was  to  this  action  that  my  friend,  the  late 
and  unfortunate  Mr.  William  Batho  (who  died  in  India 
just  when  his  worldly  prospects  were,  for  the  first,  good), 
gave  the  infelicitous  name  of  “ the  coutinuating  action  of 
the  light  ” ; but  I am  not  aware  that  even  this  action  is 
one  which  has  a proclivity  for  acting  “ sideways,”  though 


I should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  this  instance 
such  an  action  is  a fact. 

What  does  take  place,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  prociss 
Meisenbach,  in  the  case  of  the  process  Mosstype,  in  the 
case  of  the  process  Bemrose,  and  in  the  case  of  every  pro- 
cess in  which  grained  screens  are  used,  is  this  : when  the 
negative,  with  its  film  beneath,  is  exposed  to  the  diffused 
light  of  day,  the  rays  passing  through  the  var  ous  optical 
apertures  which  constitute  the  grain  naturally  diverge 
beyond,  and  produce  in  insoluble  gelatine,  a series  of  cones 
with  their  points,  and  not  their  bases,  towards  the  nega- 
tive and  granulator  side,  as  seen  in  flg,  4,  and  thus  give 
us,  when  the  washing  from  behind  has  been  effected,  a pic- 
ture consisting  of  dots,  equal  in  number  on  equal  areas,  but 
differing  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  lights  and  shades  of 


Fig.  4. 


the  photographic  negative  employed,  the  dots  being  largest 
where  the  glass  is  clearest,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
light  has  penetrated  to  the  greatest  depth,  and  the  diver- 
gence of  its  rays  been  most  wide.  Here,  obviously,  the 
bro.ad  ends  of  the  cones  will  touch,  and  give  continuous 
blackness  in  the  print. 

Obviously,  the  angular  divergence  of  the  penetrating  rays 
will  increase  with  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  source 
of  light  by  which  the  printing  is  effected,  and  with  a wide 
angle  of  illumination  the  gelatine  reliefs  will  be  more 
shallow,  and  on  that  ground  more  difficult  to  print  from. 
On  the  other  hand,  a narrow  angle  of  illumination  will 
give  a deeper  relief,  but  a more  undulating  surface.  The 
undulating  surface  is  a theoretical  objection.  The  shallow 
relief  is  a practical  one,  and  probably  the  happiest  mean 
would  be  attained  when  the  angle  of  illumination  is  from 
40°  to  60°  in  magnitude. 

{To  be  continued.) 


§ebicbj^. 

The  Interxationai.  Annual  of  Anthony’s  Photo- 
GRARHic  Bulletin.  Edited  by  A.  II.  Elliott  and  W.  J. 
Harrison.  (iVew  Vori:  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony,  591, 
Broadway ; and  London : II.  Greenwood,  2,  Vorl- 
Street,  Covent  Garden).  Crown  octavo,  paper  cover. 
Price  2s. 

We  have  here  a volume  which,  as  regards  general  get-up, 
is  modelled  on  the  English  annuals  which  appear  at 
Christmas  ; but  though  containing  r.ather  leas  information, 
it  is  rather  more  bulky,  leaded  type  being  used. 

The  articles  are  on  the  whole  useful,  and  there  is  a good 
deal  of  excellent  matter  taken  from  the  established  English 
annu.als,  sometimes,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  without  acknow- 
ledgment. 


PHOTOCRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GUNTHER. 

Linography — Enlargements  on  Canvas — Expresstype 
— New  Reflector  and  Lighting  Arrangement  for 
i\lAGXESiD.M  Lamps — Pocket  Camera. 

Linography  ; the  Production  of  Enlargements  on  Can- 
vas.—The  demand  for  enlargements  on  canvas  seems  to  be 
a greater  one  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  for  we 
have  here  some  establishments  by  which  this  branch  of 
photography  is  carried  out  on  a very  large  scale  ; I only 
mention  the  well  known  firm  of  Brothers  Winter,  of 
Vienna,  whose  enlargements,  worked  up  in  brown  or 
sepia,  find  a very  large  sale  among  de.alers.  These  enlarge- 
ments, or  linographs  as  they  are  called  here,  are  designed 
to  serve  as  a base  for  oil  paintings,  especially  for  por- 
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traits.  For  small  pictures  shirtiug  is  used,  for  larger 
ones  rough  linen.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Photography,  at  Frankfort,  Herr 
Franz  Mueller  gave  a very  clear  description  of  this  pro- 
cess. Above  all,  he  said,  the  canvas  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  to  free  it  from  the  starch  dressing  with  which 
it  has  been  provided.  The  German  canvas  is  preferred 
to  the  English  material,  as  the  latter  seems  to  contain  too 
much  fatty  matter.  Before  the  preparation  the  material 
must  be  thoroughly  dry.  The  preparation  is  effected  in 
narrow  trays  whose  length  corresponds  to  the  width  of 
the  ])icture.  The  shirting  is  dipped  into  the  liquid,  and 
at  once  drawn  out  at  the  other  end  over  a stout  glass  rod, 
which  is  held  over  the  bath.  The  bromizing  liquid  con- 
sists of — 

Water 720  c.c. 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  10  grammes 

Bromide  cadmium  3 „ 

After  the  shirting  has  been  prepared  with  this  solution, 
it  is  again  well  dried,  and  then  sensitized  in  the  following 
solution — 

Water...  730  c.c. 

Nitrate  of  silver  15  grammes 

Citric  acid  5 „ 

If  these  two  salts  are  well  pulverized  in  a pounding  dish’ 
and  then  shaken  up  with  the  water  until  the  solution  has 
been  effected,  there  will  be  no  deposit.  As  to  the 
exposure,  it  should  be  a shorter  one  than  is  usually 
given  in  the  case  of  salted  paper ; i.e.,  there  should  not  as 
much  of  the  picture  be  visible  if  theexposure  is  interrupted, 
as  with  the  latter ; only  the  deepest  shadows  should  be 
visible,  the  half  tones  slightly  indicated.  The  pictures 
are  developed  with  the  following  solution,  which  should  be 
warmed  up  to  a temperature  of  about  87"  F.  : — 

Water 720  c.c. 

Byrogallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  2 gramtues 

Citric  acid  5 „ 

If  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  the  development  will  be 
finished  in  about  eight  minutes.  The  toning  is  done  in  a 
bath  consisting  of : 

Water  ...  ...  600  c.c. 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  ...  10  grammes 

Gold  and  potassium  chloride 
(1  per  cent,  solution)  ...  8 to  10  drops. 

The  fixing  bath  is  used  in  a strength  of  1 : 12  to  1 : 8. 
The  final  washing  of  the  canvas  picture  is  done  in  a regular 
washing  machine,  in  which  they  are  systematically  worked 
for  some  time  ; after  being  stretched  upon  a frame,  they 
become  smooth  again.  In  this  state  they  represent  a rather 
rough  appearance,  by  reason  of  the  tiny  fibres  which  stand 
erect  all  over  the  surface.  To  lay  these,  a semi-fluid  mass 
of  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  is,  in  a warm  room,  rubbed 
into  them  ; then  they  are  varnished  with  mastic  varnish. 
The  only  drawback  which  has  attended  the  linographs 
hitherto  was  their  subsequent  fading,  which  was  caused  by 
the  mass  of  wax  ; consequently,  instead  of  the  wax,  gelatine 
is  now  employed,  by  which  the  pictures  are  prevented  from 
fading.  Little  knots  which  may  appear  on  the  picture 
after  drying  are  polished  with  pumice  stone,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  being  retouched.  Retouching  in  black  is  done 
with  Prussian  blue,  lake,  sometimes  also  with  a little 
vermilion.  The  colours  are  ground  up  with  a mixture  of 
half  part  of  poppy  oil,  one  part  of  siccative,  and  one  part  of 
varnish.  The  bleached  oils  are  to  be  rejected,  as  they 
afterwards  again  take  their  yellowish  colour,  and  therefore 
alter  the  effect  of  the  picture.  After  the  retouching  has 
been  completed,  and  the  pictures  are  quite  dry  again,  they 
are  once  more  varnished  with  mastic  varnish. 

Exprcsstype.—A  new  photo-mechanical  process  is  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  W.  Cronenberg,  of  Grbnenbach,  under  the 
name  of  “ expresstype.”  It  has  been  invented  by  the 
chemist  Franz  Schraivogel,  and  is  said  to  be  the  simplest 


and  cheapest  of  all  similar  processes,  so  that  every  printer, 
with  its  aid,  is  enabled  himself  to  produce  all  zinc  blocks 
he  may  require.  It  is  quite  independent,  says  Mr.  Cronen- 
berg, of  the  use  of  the  very  expensive  grained  or  stippled 
glass  screens,  producing  a spontaneous  grain  directly  on 
the  zinc  plate,  from  the  largest  size  to  the  finest  grain  of 
a collotype  plate.  A polished  zinc  plate  is  provided  with 
any  grain  corresponding  to  the  character  of  the  picture, 
which  grain  is  produced  in  half  a minute ; then  the  ziac 
plate  is  coated  with  a very  sensitive  gum,  chromate  film, 
exposed  under  a negative  one  to  ten  minutes,  developed 
with  water,  dried,  dusted  with  resin  powder,  and  etched. 
These  are  the  outlines  of  the  process,  which  is  taught  by  Mr. 
Cronenberg  for  a fee  of  i!15.  The  proofs  I have  hitherto 
seen  of  the  new  process  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
very  useful  one  if  no  artistic  result  is  required — i.e.,  for 
usual  work — and  for  the  reproduction  of  line-drawings  or 
engravings.  I do  not  doubt  that  the  process  can  be  im- 
proved, and  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  also  better 
suited  for  the  finer  reproductions  in  half-tones. 

A New  Refieclor  and  Liglding- Arrangement  for  Magnesium 
Lamps. — Herr  Fr.  Diel,  of  Cologne,  has  constructed  a 
double  reflector  for  magnesium  lamps,  which  has  the 
advantage  that  it  allows  an  intense  illumination  of  large 
surfaces  at  very  short  distances.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
photographic  operator  that,  whilst  he  has  generally  to  do 
with  the  parallel  rays  of  daylight,  the  rays  emanating  from 
a magnesium  lamp  are  distributed  fan-shaped  on  the  sub- 


ject. It  was  therefore  necessary,  if  large  surfaces  were  to 
be  illuminated,  to  place  the  lamp  very  far  off  the  subject, 
which,  however,  was  not  at  all  convenient,  and  sometimes 
— as,  for  instance,  in  galleries — even  impossible.  The  new 
double  reflector  of  M.  Diel  will  therefore  be  welcome  to 
many  operators.  I give  here  three  sketches  of  the  arrange- 
ment, figure  1 being  the  front  view,  figure  2 the  profile, 
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and  6oure  3 the  lamp  itself,  side  view.  It  consists 
of  a Drass  star  D (fig.  2)  into  the  radial  sockets 


of  which  {d)  the  screen-sticks,  B,  are  inserted  ; to  the  ends 


this  screen  is  inserted  the  silvered  reflector,  ^(fig.  1),  with 
the  magnesium  lamp,  F,  In  this  lamp  are  put  between  little 
metal  plates,  g (fig.  3),  hy  aid  of  a clamp  screw,  several 
stripsof  magnesium  band,  /i,  which  are  held  over  the  burner, 
G.  Below  the  latter  a cup,  H,  is  fixed  for  a spirit  flame, 
which,  by  aid  of  a spring,  n,  can  be  pushed  in  a lateral  posi- 
tion. To  take  a photograph,  at  first  two,  three,  or  four 
strips  of  magnesium  band  are  fixed  in  the  adjustable 
clamps,  g,  then  the  laterally  displaced  cup,  //,  is  ignited, 
and,  after  focussing,  the  spring  of  the  arm,  iT,  released  by 
drawing  the  cord,  m,  hanging  down  from  the  back  of  the 
reflector,  E.  This  causes  the  cup,  H,  shooting  under  the 
burner,  G,  whereby  the  magnesium  band  is  ignited.  Two 
or  three  strips  of  magnesium  band  of  5 inches  length  each 
will  burn  about  nine  seconds.  In  a similar  manner  also 
magnesium  powder  can  be  burnt  with  this  arrangement. 
The  whole  double  reflector  is  fixed  as  a tripod  stand.  A,  and 
can  be  adjusted  in  any  angle,  and  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards  and  horizontally. 

Gaertig's  Camera  Unicum.” — Much  may  be  said  against 
the  cheap  forms  of  cameras,  but  notwithstanding  they 
prove  useful  in  the  hands  of  many  persons.  There  are 
hundreds  of  skilled  amateurs,  who  really  enjoy  our  art, 
enthusiastically  devoting  themselves  to  it,  but  who  would, 
perhaps,  never  have  been  enabled  to  practise  photography 
if  they  had  had  to  pay  about  .£10  for  their  apparatus.  I 
pre-suppose,  of  course,  that  the  camera  in  question  is  good 
value  for  the  small  price  charged,  so  that  it  gives  pictures 
in  which  the  amateur  may  find  satisfaction.  Of  this  cheap 
form  especially  two  constructions  are  in  great  favour  in 
this  country — namely,  the  “book  camera  ” of  Dr.  Kru- 
gener,  and  Gaertig’s  pocket  camera  “ Unicum.”  With  the 
latter  I have  taken  a series  of  photographs,  portraits  as 
well  as  views,  and  I must  confess  that  I was  surprised 
with  the  results.  The  pictures,  having  the  size  of  by 
3J  inches,  are  quite  sharp,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
enlarged,  and  as  the  lens  is  provided  with  an  instantaneous 
shutter,  the  camera  may  be  also  employed  as  a sort  of 
detective  apparatus.  It  has  parallel  leather  bellows,  and 
rack  and  pinion  focus  arrangement.  A novel  feature 
of  this  little  camera  is  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
tripod-stands.  They  are  very  firm  and  rigid,  and  can  be 
employed,  when  out  of  use,  partly  as  real  sticks,  and  partly 
as  an  umbrella. 


LAW  FOE,  PHOTOGKAPHEES. 

BY  S.  J.  DEBEXHAM,  SOLICITOR. 

Chapter  VIII.— Business  Transactions  (continued). 

I PROPOSE  making  a few  more  remarks  as  to  the  liability 
of  bailees  for  hire,  i.e.,  workpeople,  carriers,  &c.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  meet  every  imaginable  case  that  may  arise, 
readers  must  judge  by  analogy, 

I have  used  the  word  bailee.  The  expression  denotes 
one  to  whom  goods  are  entrusted  by  another.  The  act  of 
so  entrusting  them  is  called  a bailment 

Bailment,  therefore,  is  the  delivery  of  something  for  a 
specified  jiurpose,  on  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
bailee  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  trust  imposed 
on  him.  Bailments  are  of  three  kinds  ; — 

A,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor  ; 

B,  for  the  benefit  of  the  baillee  only  ; 

C,  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties. 

The  liability  of  the  bailee  varies  according  to  the  class 
to  which  the  bailment  belongs.  In  the  first  case  he  is 
liable  only  for  gross  negligence. 

In  the  second,  he  is  liable  to  the  strictest  care.  As  an 
example,  if  I lend  a man  my  horse,  or  carriage,  or  the  like, 
he  is  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  a carrier,  whose  liability 
is  as  stringent  and  strict  as  it  can  well  be,  as  I have 
before  explained. 

Class  C does  not  impart  so  strict  a liability. 

I will  give  an  example  or  two. 

Coggs  V.  Bernard  is  the  old  leading  case  under  class  A 
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iu  which  case,  indeed,  the  law  was  definitely  laid  down,  'tje  done  ; and  less  than  half  this  number  having  been 


Here  the  defendant  undertook  without  reward  to  raise 
certain  casks  of  brandy  from  a cellar,  and  safely  and 
securely  to  lay  them  down  in  another  cellar,  and  the 
plaintiff  alleged  that  this  had  been  done  negligently,  that 
one  of  the  casks  was  staved,  and  a great  quantity  of 
brandy  spilt.  The  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  a gratui- 
tous bailee  was  liable  only  for  gross  negligence,  having 
received  no  compensation  for  his  services  ; but  if  he 
possessed  skill  he  was  bound  to  use  it. 

In  Clarke  v.  Earnshaw,  the  plaintiff  having  a v.aluable 
chronometer,  entrusted  it  to  the  defendant  for  repair.  The 
latter  allowed  his  servant  to  sleep  in  the  shop  where  it 
was  deposited.  The  servant  stole  it ; the  defendant  was 
held  liable  for  its  value. 

A mere  accident,  however,  which  results  in  loss  or 
damage  to  a chattel,  and  which  was  not  preventable,  does 
not  create  liability  of  the  bailee  ; but  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  latter  to  show  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
injury. 

I have  said  that  a carrier’s  liability  is  absolute  except 
as  qualified  by  the  acts  of  Parliament  I referred  to. 
Where,  however,  the  owner  of  cattle,  disregarding  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  usual  course  of  business  of  a railway 
company,  permitted  them  to  be  delivered  to  a servant  of 
the  coni|)any  at  one  of  their  stations  without  getting  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  proper  officer  that  the  cattle 
had  been  received  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried,  it  was 
held  that  the  company  was  not  responsible  for  their  non- 
delivery. 

If  a jjackage  belonging  to  a p.assenger  by  railway  be  put 
under  the  seat  of  the  carriage  in  which  he  tra  vels  by  one 
of  the  company’s  servants,  that  is  a sufficient  delivery  to 
the  company  to  make  them  liable  as  carriers  for  the  loss 
of  the  parcel,  and  has  thus  even  been  held  that  where  a 
passenger  took  openly  and  notoriously  into  the  carriage  in 
which  he  was  about  to  travel  an  article  of  value  which  he 
deposited  there,  and  took  no  further  note  of,  the  company 
were  liable  for  the  loss,  on  the  ground  that  goods  are  held 
to  have  been  delivered  to  a carrier  when  they  h.ave  been 
placed  in  his  hands  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  he  con- 
sents to  receive  them. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  consignee  of  goods  to  fetch 
them  away  from  the  company’s  premises,  and  he  neglect  to 
do  so  within  a reasonable  time,  their  extreme  liability  as 
carriers  ceases,  and  they  are  not  responsible  except  for 
negligence.  Three  days  has  been  held  to  be  too  long  a 
delay  (Chapman  v.  Great  Western  Railway).  This 
exoneration  does  not  arise  as  to  the  time  goods  are  on  the 
premises  before  actual  conveyance. 

Carriers  are  not  responsible  for  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
goods  where  such  delay  is  occasioned  by  causes  beyond 
their  control. 

A condition  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for 
leakage  or  breakage  only  exempts  him  from  such  if  it  be 
the  result  of  accident,  and  not  if  it  be  caused  by  any 
negligence  or  want  of  care  on  his  part. 

Any  contract  to  limit  the  liability  of  a carrier  must  be 
signed  by  the  customer,  or  the  person  delivering  the  goods; 
therefore,  a mere  printed  notice  on  a time-table  will  not 
suffice. 

And  no  railway  or  canal  company  can  limit  their 
liability  as  carriers  by  any  notice,  condition,  or  declara 
tion  made  or  given  to  avoid  such  liability,  except  such 
notices  as  are  given  under  the  Carriers’  Act  11  Geo.  IV., 
and  1 W.  IV.  c 86).  This  was  decided  in  the  case 
of  Simons  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Even  a bye-law  made  by  a railway  company  under  the 
provisions  of  their  special  act  purporting  to  limit  their 
liability  for  loss  in  certain  cases  will  not,  if  it  contravene 
the  Carriers’  Acts,  bind  the  customer,  though  there  be 
evidence  that  he  had  notice  of  it. 

I lately  advised  iu  the  Photographic  News  on  a case 
where  a photographer  had  taken  negatives  for  a firm  of 


taken,  and  the  customer  having  for  two  months  failed  to 
provide  subjects,  the  photographer  gave  up  the  work,  and 
took  a situation  at  a distance.  The  customer  then 
demanded  possession  of  the  negatives  taken,  and  threatened 
legal  proceedings. 

I w;is  of  opinion  that  not  only  could  the  negatives  be 
retained,  but  the  customer  could  be  sued  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, as,  although  there  was  no  contract  in  writing,  money 
had  been  paid  on  account. 

Inasmuch  as  the  negatives  only  were  to  be  taken,  and 
not  printed,  by  the  photographer,  they  would  belong  to 
the  customer,  if  the  workman  had  been  paid.  But,  as  I 
understood  the  case,  he  had  only  been  paid  money  on 
account.  A workman  is  entitled  to  a lien  on  (that  is,  to 
detain)  a thing  on  which  he  has  expended  time  and  work, 
until  his  claim  for  payment  is  satisfied. 

The  question  of  the  photographer’s  right  to  detain  nega- 
tives was  discussed  last  year  in  the  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography, and  a long  correspondence  took  place  in  the 
columns  of  that  journal  on  the  subject.  It  was  raised  by 
my  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Debenham,  of  Ryde,  from  whom 
a sitter  had  demanded  a negative,  threatening  proceedings 
on  refusal. 

The  matter  was  ultimately  settled  by  the  sitter  paying  a 
small  sum,  when  the  negative  was  given  up. 

Many  persons  seemed  to  think  that  whatever  the  photo- 
grapher’s legal  rights  might  be,  it  was  an  ungenerous  thing 
to  refuse  to  give  up  the  negative  to  the  sitter  ; and  might 
be,  indeed,  b.ad  policy,  disobliging,  and  injurious  to  the 
photographer’s  reputation. 

This,  of  course,  is  a question  which  does  not  fall 
within  my  province  to  discuss.  My  business  is  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  the  legal  position. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  negative  is  the  property  of  the 
photographer.  In  the  correspondence  above  referred  to, 
many  reasons  are  given  for  this  view  of  the  case,  some 
cogent,  others  not  so  obvious.  I do  not  know  that  the 
question  has  ever  been  tried  ; but  I can  see  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the  customer.  I consider  he  has  no  right  to 
require  the  negative. 

I have  said  that  a workman  is  entitled  to  a lien  on  an 
article  handed  to  him  for  his  work  upon  it.  I will  explain 
this  more  fully.  “ A workman,  who  has  bestowed  labour 
and  skill  in  the  improvement  of  a chattel  bailed  (entrusted) 
to  him,  has  a lien  thereon  for  the  remuneration  due  to  him, 
whether  the  amount  was  fixed  by  the  express  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  not.”  And  where  a chattel  is  delivered  to  a 
workman,  under  a contract  to  perform  certain  work 
thereon  at  an  entire  price,  and  before  the  work  is  com- 
pleted the  order  is  countermanded,  he  has  a lien  on  the 
chattel  for  the  price  of  work  actually  done.  The  lien 
attaches  on  chattels  delivered  to  him  in  different  panels, 
and  at  different  times,  provided  the  work  was  done  under 
one  entire  agreement. 

This  lien,  however,  does  not  include  or  confer  a right  to 
sell  the  article  which  is  the  subject  of  it. 

The  lien  is  forfeited  by  abandoning  jjossession  of  the 
article.  In  fact,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  lien  if  there  be 
nothing  on  which  the  lien  can  operate  ; but  I mean  that 
if  possession  be  resumed  the  lien  is  gone. 


In  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  M.  Thouronde  discusses  the  effect  of  placing  a 
sheet  of  glass  in  front  of  a flexible  film  in  the  camera. 
Such  rays  as  strike  the  glass  vertically  are  in  no  way 
deflected,  but  oblique  rays  being  refracted  cause  a sensible 


disturbance  in  the  image,  and  in  fine  work  the  marginal 

manufacturers  on  an  agreement  that  a large  number  should ' focus  is  often  lengthened.  To  reduce  the  inconveniences 
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of  the  glass  to  a minimum,  Thouronde  suggests  that  when 
glass  must  be  used,  it  should  be  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  in  focussing  that  a corresponding  glass  should  be 
placed  close  against  the  inside  surface  (the  ground  side)  of 
the  focussing  screen.  Wide-angle  lenses  should  obviously 
be  avoided  if  practicable. 


Ballooning  and  photographic  work  have  boen  so  inti- 
mately associated  of  late,  that  each  step  in  reronautics  is 
of  interest  to  the  photographer  ; but  the  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful parachute  experiment  made  on  Saturday  last  has  a 
very  special  photographic  interest,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  military  aeronaut. 


Thomas  S.  Baldwin,  a young  American  athlete,  ascended 
on  Saturday  from  the  balloon  grounl,  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  to  a height  which  we  estimated  at  1,500  feet, 
when  he  let  go  of  the  balloon,  and  depended  for  his  descent 
on  a parachute  of  the  simplest  kind,  a mere  dish-shaped 
piece  of  silk  with  edge-cords  leading  to  a common  focus, 
the  notable  feature  being  the  absence  of  ribs,  hinges,  or 
any  mechanism.  For  about  300  feet  the  parachute  de- 
scended with  alarming  rapidity,  when  it  suddenly  inflated 
and  brought  the  ceronaut  up  with  something  like  a 
jerk,  after  which  he  slowly  descended  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  a large  bird  resting  on  its  wings. 


Here  we  have  the  parachute  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
and  answering  far  better  than  the  complex  arrangements 
which  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time,  while  the  follow- 
ing experiment  shows  how  easily  and  safely  the  military 
aeronaut  might  let  down  the  slides  containing  exposed 
plates  by  using  a simple  parachute.  A cambric  handker- 
chief weighing  only  just  over  a quarter  of  an  ounce  had  a 
thread  attached  to  each  corner,  and  these  threads  were 
tied  through  a hole  made  in  one  corner  of  a quarter-plate 
slide  containing  plates,  and  the  slide  was  thrown  from  the 
roof  of  a high  building.  The  parachute  caught  the  wind 
about  halfway  in  the  fall,  and  the  slide  came  to  the  ground 
without  a jar  or  shake. 


Baldwin  has  arranged  to  repeat  his  performance  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  each  Thursday  afternoon  and  each 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  probably  some  of  our  readers 
may  like  to  expose  a plate  or  two  on  the  descending  para- 
chute. 


The  jury  of  the  Exhibition  organised  by  the  Club  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  Vienna  is  composed  of 
the  following  gentlemen  : — W.  Burger,  Dr.  Eder,  Alfred 
Baron  de  Liebig,  Aug.  Chevalier  de  Loehr,  Fritz  Luck- 
hart,  Dr.  Federico  Mallmann,  Charles  Srna,  and 
O.  Volkmer.  The  Secretary  is  Charles  Srna,  No.  1, 
Stiftgasse,  Vienna. 


The  Daily  New$  “ Special,”  who  has  been  doing  the 
Vandaleur  evictions  lately,  gave  on  Tuesday  last  a most 
graphic  and  realistic  account  of  the  way  in  which  an 
enterprising  photograi)her  took  a group  of  evicted  tenants. 


in  whose  midst,  in  order  seemingly  to  give  them  the  neces* 
sary  self-assurance,  and  to  induce  them  to  look  pleasant 
under  the  anything  but  satisfactory  circumstances  they 
were  in,  he  had  first  posed  the  parish  priest,  who  at  once 
consented  to  act  as  a kind  of  moral  head-rest,  or  rather  to 
take  the  place  of  that  “ broken  column  ” or  other  studio 
property  on  which  nervous  and  backbone-less  sitters  like 
to  lean.  It  is  not,  however,  to  describe  how  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  that  we  refer  to  the  incident,  but  rather 
to  point  out  how  the  presence  of  the  photographic  operator 
in  the  train  of  the  evicting  army  is  yet  another 
proof  of  an  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  photographer, 
like  the  schoolmaster,  is  now  abroad.  And  it  was  only  a 
fortnight  ago,  at  Wimbledon,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
matches  which  decided  who  the  Lawn  Tennis  champions 
for  the  year  were  to  be,  that  the  photographer  was  again 
seen  to  be  very  much  to  the  fore,  securing  negatives 
of  the  best  players  as  they  made  their  most  eflfective 
strokes. 

So  rapidly,  indeed,  is  the  camera  becoming  associated 
with  our  daily  doings  that  we  have,  in  our  more  sanguine 
moods,  visions  of  the  good  time  coming  when  a newspaper 
editor  will  despatch  his  photographic  reporters  as  freely  as 
he  now  sends  round  his  stenographic  ditto.  The  short- 
hand writer  and  the  journalistic  photographer  will,  in 
fact,  hunt  in  couples,  or,  better  still,  every  first-class 
reporter  of  the  future  will  carry  a camera  as  well  as  a 
note-book,  and  be,  in  fact,  a photographic  operator  and  a 
stenographer  rolled  into  one!  And  in  those  days  the 
glances  and  gestures  of  the  orator  will  be  presented  to 
the  public  along  with  his  polished  periods  and  eloquent 
peroration.  The  cricket  report  will  then  not  only  give  the 
runs  made  by  the  crack  batsman  and  the  wickets  taken  by 
that  famous  bowler,  but  will  also  show  exactly  how  certain 
of  the  big  hits  of  the  one  were  made,  and  how  certain 
splendid  balls  of  the  other  were  bowled. 

In  the  “ Law'  Report,”  too,  we  shall  just  read  what  reply 
the  chief  witness  made  to  the  most  crucial  of  the  cross- 
examining  counsel’s  queries,  and  then  immediately  below 
see  what  the  facial  expression  of  the  chief  witness  was 
when  he  made  it. 

We  feel  confident,  in  short,  that  the  general  develop- 
ment of  j)hotography  to  which  we  look  forward  will  be 
for  the  public  good  ; and  that  is  why  we  are  always  so 
ready  to  point  out  any  incidents  tending  to  show  that  the 
day  of  the  camera  is  coming  ; and  that  as  years  pass  by 
the  photographer  will  take  a more  and  more  prominent 
part  in  the  chronicling  of  our  diurnal  doings. 


Indeed,  the  photographer  is  now  considered  as  indis|)en- 
sable  at  all  public  functions.  This  is  all  very  well  for  the 
people  interested,  but  is  occasionally  a nuisance  to  the  spec- 
tators whose  faces  will  not  appear  in  the  picture.  At  the 
ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Jubilee  clock  at  Brighton, 
the  crowd  was  kept  waiting  more  than  ten  minutes, 
while  the  ])rincipal  actors  were  photographed.  The 
Brighton  Daily  Nem  says : — “ The  performance  was 
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somewhat  tedious  to  onlookers,  but  the  crowd  waited  very 
patiently.”  It  is  pleasing  to  know  this ; at  the  same 
time,  we  think  a great  improvement  would  be 
effected  if  the  “ awful  pause  ” which  generally  accompanies 
the  taking  of  a photograph  on  such  occasions  could  be 
avoided.  The  operation  itself  is  most  tame  and  unin- 
teresting, especially  in  these  days  of  pneumatic  tubes  and 
instantaneous  shutters.  It  has,  in  fact,  no  beginning,  no 
middle,  and  no  end  ; and  the  very  moment  when  the  crowd 
feels  a languid  curiosity  is  when  the  photographer  puts 
his  head  under  the  focussing  cloth.  It  should  be  a sine 
qua  non  that  the  band  play  when  the  photographer  is  at 
work.  The  music  would  distract  the  attention  of  the 
spectators,  and  assist  in  removing  the  stony  expression  on 
the  faces  of  the  persons  photographed. 


sol’s  caution  should  not  he  confined  to  photomicrographs 
alone.  All  who  have  desired  to  reproduce  photographs 
have  had  occasion  to  mourn  the  want  of  liberality  ” on 
the  part  of  the  publisher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pub- 
lisher mourns  the  want  of  a “ process  ” at  once  cheap  and 
effective,  so  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely  on  his  side.  So 
far  as  the  merits  of  drawing  and  photography  are  con- 
cerned as  applied  to  the  microscope,  it  would  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  judgment,  more  than  anything  else,  of  the 
microscopist,  whether  he  will  use  the  one  or  the  other. 


ON  THE  DISC  OF  CONFUSION  AS  PRESENT  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  OBJECTIVES. 

BY  J.  J.  HIOCINS,  A.M.,  M.D.* 

We  have  next  in  order,  in  our  consideration  of  the  confusion 
disc,  the 


The  death  of  Frank  Holl  is  a loss  to  photographers  as 
well  as  to  artists.  There  was  no  painter  from  whom 
portrait  photographers  could  learn  more,  and  when  he 
had  a good  subject  he  always  rose  to  the  occasion.  We 
have  not  invariably  praised  Holl's  work,  but  even  in  his 
lesser  efforts  there  was  much  to  be  admixed.  Considering 
the  number  of  portraits  he  painted,  and  the  high  percent- 
age of  uninteresting  faces  which  a much  sought  after 
portrait  painter  must  have  to  delineate,  not  from  choice, 
but  from  necessity,  his  successes  were  much  more  numerous 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  This  fact,  however,  is 
a testimony  to  his  great  talents. 

Dr.  Geoi’ge  A.  Piersol,  of  Wurzberg,  discusses,  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  American  Microscopical  Jourtud,  the  I'espec- 
tive  merits  of  drawings  and  photographs  in  relation  to 
microscopical  work.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
tendency  at  present  is  to  neglect  the  pencil,  owing  to  a 
too  implicit  reliance  on  photography.  He  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  serviceable  and  satisfactory 
field  of  photography  lies  at  the  extremes  of  the  table  of 
amplification  with  very  low — 20  to  70  diameters  ; and  with 
very  high  powers,  500  to  1,500  diameters.  Excellent 
pictux'es  can  be  made  under  ordinary  magnifications,  200 
to  350  diameters,  but  as  a rule  the  pencil  will  pro<luce 
more  satisfactory  results.  The  reason  is,  that  with  very 
low  or  very  high  powers  suitable  lenses  will  reproduce  all 
the  planes  of  tissue  necessary,  but  that  in  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  medium  powers. 


There  is  also  the  difficulty  which  the  photomicrographer 
lias  to  contend  against  in  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  photographs,  when  required  for  book  illustrations, 
are  reproduced.  “ If,”  says  Dr.  Piersol,  “ the  liberality  of 
the  publisher  pla^xes  one  of  the  unexceptional  processes  at 
his  command  the  investigator  may  feel  confident.  Let 
him,  however,  be  cautious  as  to  where  he  places  his  hopes 
when  economy  is  consulted,  for  thexe  is  nothing  more 
annoying  to  the  worker  himself,  and  more  unfortimate  for 
the  cause  of  photomicrography,  than  the  dissemination  of 
those  monstrosities  whose  harsh  black  and  white  masses 
devoid  of  half  tone  and  detail  are  supposed  to  reproduce  a 
really  fine  negative.”  We  ax-e  afxaid  that  Dr.  Pier- 


E<iuauty  Distance  ox’  Lenses, 
or  distance  beyond  which,  with  any  lens,  all  objects  are  in  equal 
focus.  This  varies  not  only  with  lens,  decreasing  as  the  focus 
shortens,  but  also  with  change  of  aperture. 

O 

When  an  eight  inch  lens  and  f of  an  inch  the  distance  of 

® ' lofi 


object  would  equal  808  inches  for 


X F. 


On  full  opening  the  posterior  confusion  disc  equals  /',  and  is 

therefore  in  magnitude  . 

100 

On  reduction  of  aperture  the  postei'ior  confusion  disc  equals 


A X/' 
F 


and  consequently  for 


F 

2 

it  would  equal 

4” 

100 

F 

2" 

4 

100 

F 

'8  ' 

» „ only 

1" 

100 

The  knowledge  of  this  distance  in  the  use  of  the  so-called 
detective  or  portable  camera  of  the  present  day  is  so  important 
and  convenient  that  I append  a small  table  as  published  in  the 
British  Journal  Almanac  tor  1887, 


Table  showing  the  number  of  feet  beyond  whieh  everything  is  in 
focus,  when  the  equivalent  foeus  of  lens,  is  ttsed,  the  disc 


of  confusion  being  less  than  the 


of  an  inch. 

100 


Equivalent 
focus  equals. 

Stop. 

/ 

5 

10 

/ 

16 

/ 

20 

/ 

26 

/ 

30 

/ 

40 

/ 

60 

/ 

60 

2 inches. 

7 

34 

2 

14 

U 

1 

i 

n „ 

lOi 

H 

H 

3 

IJ 

2 

14 

If 

1 

3 „ 

15 

8 

5 

4 

3* 

3 

2 

l| 

rj 

27 

14 

9 

7 

54 

5 

3 

2-*- 

•'>  » 

46 

21 

14 

11 

9 

74 

6 

4-' 

4 

6 ,, 

60 

30 

20 

15J 

12i 

104 

8 

04 

5? 

7 i, 

82 

42 

27 

21 

17 

14 

lOi 

9 

74 

8 

107 

54 

36 

27 

22 

19 

14 

11 

10 

9 

137 

68 

45 

34 

28 

23 

18 

14 

12 

10 

167 

84 

56 

42 

34 

30 

21 

18 

15 

n 

202 

101 

67 

51 

41 

37 

26 

21 

13 

12 

241 

121 

80 

61 

49 

41 

31 

25 

21 

13 

283 

142 

94 

71 

57 

48 

37 

30 

25 

14 

328 

164 

109 

83 

66 

56 

42 

34 

29 

15  ,. 

376 

189 

125 

95 

76 

64 

48 

39 

33 

We  have  then  on  reduction  of  aperture  to 


8 


a posterior 


confusion  disc  of  only 


1" 

Too 


— (in  place  of 


8" 

— as  present  on 
100  ^ 


* Continued  from  page  396. 
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full  opening)  for  objects  in  the  far  distance  whose  focus  would 
be  at  F,  an  amount  of  blurring  considered  insufficient  to  detract 
from  general  effect,  whence  the  following 
Formula. 


The  equality  distance  or  distance  beyond 
which  all  objects  are  in  sufficient  focus 
with  any  lens  of  whatever  focus  or 
aperture. 


= loF 

or  its  equivalent 
(^XFxl00)+7? 

Dependent  in  every  way  upon  the  confusion  disc,  but  at  the 
same  time  entirely  antithetical  thereto,  is  that  quality  of  such 
great  value  in  lenses  termed 

Depth  of  Focus, 

in  the  analysis  of  which  we  find  two  forms  or  varieties  are 
present,  viz.,  a distal,  and  an  interior  or  proximal  depth  of  focus. 
And  first,  to  determine  “ the  depth  of  focus  of  a lens  for  an 
object  behind  or  beyond  the  object  focussed  on,”  or  to  use  a more 
ready  and  convenient  phraseology,  the  distal  depth  of  focus. 
From  previous  demonstrations  i:  is  evident  that  the  difierence 
between  the  /'  of  object  focussed  on  and  that  of  the  more 
distant  object  must  be  such  as  to  give  only  a posterior  confusion 

1" 

disc  of  the  more  distant  object  of  only  On  foil  opening 

we  found  in  last  example  = -jqq  the  posterior  con- 
fusion disc  to  be  of  equal  size.  Increasing  and  decreasing  pro 
rata  with  each  other,  the  new  ‘^f  ” which  we  will  designate  as 

7" 

100 


*/"”  would  be 


_^^lcssf.... 


With 


we  have 


the  posterior  confusion  disc  of  only  half  the  size  of  and 

therefore  would  be lessor  — With  we 

likewise  see  that  the  posterior  confusion  disc  is  one  quarter  the 
size  of  "/'  ”,  and  consequently  “ f" 

From  which  the 


460  inches,  and  distal  depth  of  focus  (460 — 404)  56  inches  ; and 
P 

for  534  inches,  and  distal  depth  of  focus  (534 — 404)  130 
4 

inches.  The  increase  in  this  case  is  only  very  slightly  over 
twice,  demonstrating  beyond  question  that  no  rule  as  to  the  ratio 
of  the  depth  of  focus  in  a lens  to  its  aperture  can  be  given  except 
with  the  distance  of  object  taken  as  a factor. 

For  the  determination,  secondly,  of  the  proximal  depth  of 
focus — i.  e.,  the  distance  of  a still  nearer  object  than  that 
focussed  on  such  nearer  object  to  have  only  an  anterior  confusion 

disc  of  ■ ■ , the  proceeding  is  difierent.  Let  it  be  remembered 

that  the  ground  glass  in  this  case  is  not  at  “ F”  the  focus  of  the 
lens  for  the  far  distance,  but  at  “/  ” the  focus  of  a nearer  object. 
The  mistake  must  be  guarded  against  therefore  of  using  the 
A X/ 


anterior  confusion  disc  = 


/ 


for  this  equation  applies 


4"  , , 4” 

- less,  or  only  — 
100  ’ ^ 100 


Formula. 


Distal  depth  of  focus  in  any  \ 
lens  of  whatever  focus  for 
any  aperture  or  distance 
of  object  equals, — having 
first  obtained  the  value  of 
“f"  for  such  distance.* 


F- 


MOO  ^ 


less  the  given  distance. 


-+  F 


In  the  case  given  of  an  8 inch  lens  and  distance  of  object 
focussed  on  808  inches,  “/'  ” as  we  have  seen  would 
8”  F 

= , and  with  the  distance  of  further  object,  would 

100  2 •' 

be  1074  inches,  and  the  distal  depth  of  focus  (1074 — 808)  266 
inches,  t 

F 

When  the  distance  of  further  object  would  be  1608 

inches,  and  the  distal  depth  of  focus  (1608 — 808)  800  inches. 
Here  evidently  the  distal  depth  of  focus  increases  with  or  on 
reduction  of  aperture  nearly  as  the  square,  being  almost  four 
times  instead  of  twice  as  great. 

Take,  however,  the  same  lens  with  like  difference  of  aperture 
for  one-half  the  distance,  viz.,  404  inches.  now  equals 

16”  F 

The  required  distance  for  will  now  be  found  to  be 


Proceediogls  as  follows:  Obtain  value  of  denominator  (which  will  be 
fractional)  and  reverse  its  terms.  Then  multiply  the  numerator  by  JI’  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  denominator ; to  the  quotient  add  F. 


F^  = 
/'  = 


64 

J" 

100 

«n"  = 2 

Reverse  denominator  and  we  have 
100  X 64 


64 


100 


- (jJo  x=)  = TO 


6 


= 1066  + 8 (F)  = 1074  inches. 
1074  - 808  = 266  inches. 


to  the  anterior  confusion  disc,  of,  indeed,  a nearer  object  whose 
focus  is  at  the  ground  glass  of  camera  however  being  at  F.. 
Here  the  anterior  disc  to  be  determined  is  that  of  a still  nearer 
object  than  the  one  focussed  on  with  the  ground  glass  at  f,  the 
focus  of  whose  image  would  be  yet  more  distant  from  lens.  By 
diagram  10  it  is  seen  that  the  triangles  produced  by  the  anterior 
confusion  disc  with  varying  distances  from  “F”  for  their  focal 
point  or  apex,  e.  g.,  2,  6,  and  9 (i.  e.,  for  different  distances  of 
object)  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  posterior  confusion  disc, 
similar,  and  therefore  cannot  be  compared.* 

With  ground  glass  at  p p,  the  anterior  confusion  disc  of  a still 
nearer  object  whoso  focus  would  be  at  9 is  required.  Such 
anterior  confusion  disc  is  represented  in  diagram  by  a'  a'.  Now 
the  triangles  0 9 0 and  a'  9 a'  are  similar,  and  0 0 ; -f  9 : : 
a'  a'  : (F  + 9)  — (F  + /').  Let  the  second  term  be  known  as 
/“  . In  the  last  term,  {F  + f)  equals  f,  and  the  proportion 
becomes,  0 0 : f”  a'  a'  : f«  — /,  and 
_ (/«-./■)  X 0 0 _ (15  — 10)  X 6 

“ /«  15 

= 2 inches,  as  seen. 

f"  is  here  known  ; when  unknown  it  must  for  solution  be 
previously  found,  and  the  equation  from  the  given  proportion 

therefore  would  be  /"  = ^—9. S with  /"  the  un- 

a a 

known  quantity  present  in  both  of  its  members.  But  by  the 
D.aaBAU  10 


rules  for  Algebraic  formula  we  can  change  the  proportion  to 
f«  00  ; a'  a' 

and  then  at  once  determine  the  value  off"  by 

= fx  00 

•'  0 0 — a'  a' 

and  substituting  A (aperture)  for  0 (opening)  gives  us 
fa  — f X A 


A — a'  a' 


Formula. 

The  distance  from  camera  of  a nearer  object  ^ 
than  the  one  focussed  on,  said  object  to  ( 
have  a given  size  of  anterior  confusion  disc  ? 
with  any  lens  of  whatever  focus  or  aperture,  j 


pt 

f"-F 


-i-  F 


• 0 2 0,  0 i 0,  O 6 0,  and  0 9 0,  all  differ  in  sire  of  angle  at  2, 4, 6,  and 
0,  and  are  consequently  dissimilar,  whereas  in  Diagram  2,  q.  v.,  all  the 
triangles  having  to  do  with  the  posterior  confusion  disc  at  whatever 
distance  such  disc  may  be,  whether  at  1,  2,  3,  or  4 inches,  have  like  angles 
with  each  other,  and  again  with  0 I Ook  hence  similar  with  like  ratios. 
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If  now  a'  a'  in  the  determination  of  /“  is  taken  as 


1"  gygjj  — = distance  of  image  or  ground  glass  from  lens  centre. 
100  — ©-^  = distance  of  object  from  lens  centre. 


formula  gives  us  the  distance  of  the  still  nearer  object  whose 
image  would  not  be  sufficiently  out  of  focus  to  be  prejudicial, 
and  the  difference  between  such  distances  is  termed  preferably, 
the  proximal  depth  of  focus,  or  depth  of  focus  for  an  object  still 
nearer  camera. 


Formula. 

The  proximal  depth  of  focus  in  any  lens'N 
of  whatever  focus  for  any  aperture  or  / 
distance  of  object — having  first  ob-  > 
tained  the  value  of  “/'  ” for  such  I 
distance.*  J 


I the  given  diS' 
)tance  less 

- +i 


/=-I^  = 
/ X 


240  X 9 


A = 


^ -©->  X F 

— e->  — F 231 
2160  X 23  5940 


2160 

231 


and 


/"  = 


A — a'  a'  2f  — 


231  231  6940  X 100  594000 

1 _ 2^  ~ 231  X 274  “ 63294  ■ 
ICO  “ IW 


-©->  = - 


F^-  (81) 


^354 

63294 


_ 81  X 63m 
~ 24364  - 

and  215  + F (9)  = 224  inches 

which  substracted  from  240  leaves  16  inches  for  the  proximal 
depth  of  focus. 

The  above  example  is  taken  as  used  by  Dallmeyer  in  his 
treatise  on  lenses,  and  also  by  Carey  Lea  in  his  text-book,  each 
one,  however,  giving  a different  depth  of  focus.  Dallmeyer 
gives  the  entire  depth  of  focus  as  2 feet  12  inches  in  front,  and 
1 2 inches  behind  the  object.  Carey  Lea  gives  the  entire  depth 
of  focus  as  3 feet — 18  inches  in  front,  and  18  inches  behind 
object. 

The  correction  by  equation  makes  the  proximal  depth  of  focus 
16  inches,  and  as  seen  by  demonstration  and  diagram  the  two 
depths  of  foci  are  not  equal  ever,J  the  anterior  being  in  all  cases 
the  greater. 

In  general  terms,  the  farther  the  object  which  is  focussed  on 
is  from  the  lens  the  greater  the  depth  of  focus.  This  is  seen  at 
a glance  by  inspection  of  examples. 

2nd.  The  less  the  aperture  the  greater  the  depth. 

3rd.  The  corollary — that  lenses  of  long  focus  have  much  less 
depth  than  those  of  short  focus,  and  consequently  small  pictures 
are  always  superior  to  larger  ones  in  sharpness  and  definition. 

4 th.  That  as  the  depth  of  focus  in  a lens  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  its  aperture  and  distance  of  object,  no  lens  of  like  focus 
and  aperture  can  exceed  another  in  this  respect,  be  the  maker 
who  it  may.  In  other  belongings,  e.  g.,  rapidity,  definition, 
flatness  of  field,  &c.  {not  forgetting  price),  lenses  do  indeed  vary 
as  made  by  various  parties,  but  no  lens  of  one  manufacturer 
possesses  or  can  possess  over  a hke  one  of  another  manufacturer 
any  wonderful  depth  offoeus. 

Summary  of  thk  More  Important  Formul.*. 

Symbols. 

F = equivalent  focus  of  lens,  or  distance  of  ground  glass  from 
lens  centre,  for  parallel  rays  or  objects  in  the  far  distance, 
f = focus  of  image  or  distance  of  ground  glass  from  lens  centre, 
for  other  than  parallel  rat/s. 
f ’ = their  difference  f — F. 

A = size  of  aperture  in  diaphragm  or  stop. 

“ « ’ = value  of  the  denominator  in  the  expression  — , or  in 

other  words,  the  quotient  resulting  from  dividing  the  focus 
of  lens  by  the  lineal  diameter  of  stop. 
f"  used  in  the  equation  for  proximal  depth  of  focus  q.  v. 

* f = X P _ p 

-0-^  -F 
Ca  — f A 
•'  A— a' a' 
the  usual  value  of  a'  a'  being 

100 

«.  0 inch  lens  ; A 2J  inches;  distance  of  object  20  feet  = 240  inches. 

4 The  distance  fiom/o  to /being  always  greater  than  from /to  /''. 


Size  of  posterior  confusion  disc 
in  all  lenses  of  whatever  focus 
or  aperture. 

Distance  of  ground  glass  from  F 
(equals  / — F = /')  to  have  the 
posterior  confusion  disc  of  any 
given  magnitude. 

Distance  of  ground  glass  from 
centre  of  lens  to  have  the  pos» 
terior  confusion  disc  of  auy 
given  magnitude. 

Size  of  anterior  confusion  disc  in 
all  lenses  of  whatever  focus  or 
aperture. 


The  equality  distance  of  a lens  or 
distance  at  and  beyond  which  all 
objects  are  practically  in  equal 
focus. 


The  distance  of  image — or  ground 
glass — from  centre  of  lens  (/) 
for  a given  distance  of  object. 


The  distance  of  object  from  centre 
of  lens  for  a given  distance  of 
image  from  said  centre. 


The  distal  depth  of  focus  in  any 
lens  of  whatever  focus,  for  any 
aperture  or  distance  of  object.* 

The  proximal  depth  of  focus  in 
any  lens  of  whatever  focus  for 
any  aperture  or  distance  of 
object.t 
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THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 

[by  THOMAS  BEDDINO.J 

Straws  prove  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  topic  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  paper  is  an 
indication  that  men’s  minds  are  never  long  at  rest  while  a par- 
ticular problem  remains  unsolved.  The  nature  of  the  latent 
photographic  image  is  still  a puzzle,  although  we  are  not  without 
theories  on  the  subject — theories  the  correctness  of  which  has  yet 
to  be  demonstrated.  A recent  writer  remarks  that  most  photo- 
graphers feel  little  concern  in  the  matter,  and  he  appends  the 
conjecture  that  when  the  question  is  finally  settled,  the  know- 
ledge, however  interesting  to  the  man  of  science,  will  be  of  small 
practical  value.  Herein,  doubtless,  is  some  truth  and  considera- 
ble wisdom.  Again,  it  has  been  sagely  said  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  common  individual  to  feel  deeper  curiosity  anent  the  in- 
visible than  the  wonder  “ what  it  is  like  ” ; witness  the  popular 
indifference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  the  forces  of 
nature,  &c.  As  photographers  are  only  human,  it  is  unreasonable 


• /'  for  any  distance  of  object 

_ -0->XF_  „ 

~-e^-F 

t/«=  -p^-, 
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the  usual  value  given  to  o'  o'  being  the  . 
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to  express  surprise  at  the  apathy  which  most  of  them  exhibit  in 
regard  to  the  invisible  chemical  changes  produced  in  Ag  Br  by 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  a lens.  There  may  be,  never- 
theless, a few  among  them  who  conceal  in  their  hearts  the  timid 
hope  that  when  the  mystery  of  the  latent  image  is  at  length 
cleared  up,  the  information  thus  obtained  will  be  its  {the  latent 
image’s)  own  sentence  to  death,  and  that  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  a visible  negative  image  in  the  camera  by  short  expo- 
sure only  will  be  forthwith  established.  To  such  as  these  “ age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  the  infinite  variety  ” of  what  is 
commonly  considered  a dry-as-dust  su'oject,  which  is  at  once  a 
justification  for  approaching  it,  and  a set-off  to  the  contempt  of 
the  many. 

A film  of  silver  bromide  exposed  in  the  camera  upon  an  object 
in  an  ordinary  room  for,  say,  twelve  seconds,  undergoes  no  visible 
alteration,  but  upon  prolongation  of  the  exposure  to  as  many 
hours,  a very  faint  picture  may  be  secured  ; while,  if  a plate  be 
held  in  diffused  sunlight  for  a few  minutes,  the  film  slowly 
darkens  and  gradually  acquires  a purplish  black  colour,  thus 
proving  that  under  some  conditions  the  chemical  changes  under- 
gone by  the  sensitive  salt  in  presence  of  light  cease  to  be  latent 
and  become  visibly  active.  Such  facts  are  of  no  value  except  in 
so  far  as  they  suggest  a path  for  experiment,  or  induce  the 
attempt  to  render  a sensitive  compound  as  amenable  to  a brief 
exposure  as  are  the  silver  salts  to  a long  one,  so  that  upon  the 
impact  of  light  a negative  image  becomes  visible,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  fit  for  taking  positive  prints  from,  requires,  we  will 
assume,  nothing  more  than  complete  reduction  to  a metallic 
state,  and,  possibly,  fixation.  As  an  illustration  of  a chemical 
compound  visibly  altered  by  light  to  a limited  extent,  we  may 
cite  the  case  of  paper  coated  with  chloroplatinite  of  potassium 
and  ferric  oxalate,  which,  under  a negative,  gives  a faint  image 
that  on  the  application  of  one  solution  acquires  almost  any  de- 
gree of  intensity.  Results  as  valuable  obtained  by  brief  expo- 
sure in  the  camera  will  not  probably  be  arrived  at  by  any  alteration 
of  the  present  method  of  conveying  the  rays  of  light  to  the  sensitive 
surface,  nor  by  any  attempt  to  determine  whether  a very  great 
increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts  will  yield  a 
visible  image  without  development.  In  respect  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  exposures  may  be  made,  the  modern  dry  plate  dees 
not  leave  much  to  be  wished  for,  and  it  is  possible  that  with  any 
large  increase  of  sensitiveness  the  incurable  evil  of  intrinsic  fog 
would  be  the  rule  instead  of,  as  now,  the  exception.  Hence  the 
coming  man,  who  is  to  acquire  both  fame  and  florins  by  abolish- 
ing the  necessity  for  development,  borrowing  a hint  from  Pro- 
fessor Carey  Lea,  will  essay  to  dig  deep  in  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  chemical  research  for  a binary  compound  that  possesses 
properties  lacked  by  Ag  Br,  for,  doubtless,  that  way  the  visible 
photographic  image  lies,  possibly  with  diminished,  probably 
with  slightly  increased,  exposure. 

That  there  must  be  enormous  difficulties  of  chemical  theory 
and  practice  to  be  surmounted  before  such  a consummation  can 
be  recorded  it  would  be  rash  to  question,  though  such  might  be 
considered  rather  as  an  incentive  to  the  limited  class  of  experi- 
mentalists upon  whom  photographic  progress  is  dependant ; yet, 
if  we  concede  the  soundness  of  the  oft-repeated  opinion  that 
photography  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  is  surely  allowable  to 
anticipate  the  time  when  the  new  and  improved  dry  plate  will 
have  unceremoniously  swept  all  the  wearisome  screeds  about 
the  latent  image  to  the  limbo  of  history,  settled  once  and  for 
ever  the  large  question  of  correct  exposure,  obviated  scientific 
and  every  other  variety  of  development,  and  made  photography 
more  than  ever  what  many  say  it  is  now,  namely,  as  easy  as  kiss 
your  hand  ; the  truth  of  which  imputation  nobody,  not  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  amateur  or  h.ardworking  professional,  will,  of 
course,  deny. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPEDITION  TO  MOUNT  ETNA. 

BY  VITTOKIO  SELLA.’^ 

Part  II. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  started  with  a strong  north  wind,  but 
with  a clear  sky,  to  mount  the  Perminal  cone.  The  ascent  takes 
only  one  hour.  We  made  the  ascent  from  the  occidental  declivity 
of  the  cone.  So,  le.aving  the  Casa,  we  turned  to  the  left  and 
crossed  a slightly  ascending  plain,  all  scorirc  and  blocks  of  whitish 
and  decomposed  lava  which  were  ejected  from  the  great  crater 
during  the  eruption  of  1863.  We  next  attacked  the  cone  itself, 
and  we  easily  reached  through  movable  lapillos  covered  by  white 
sublimations,  the  “ North-West  ” brink  of  the  crater.  Thick  and 


white  vapours  issued  silently  but  rapidly  from  the  gorge  of  the 
crater  in  huge  masses,  giving  one  an  indication  of  the  great 
powers  within. 

We  could  not  see  into  the  interior  ; nevertheless,  what  was 
visible  was  a new  and  grand  spectacle  to  us.  The  wind  blew  the 
vapours  with  a whirling  motion  over  the  opposite  (the  southern) 
brink,  and  produced  a beautiful  picture.  For  an  observer  placed 
at  a certain  distance,  the  sight  of  the  volcano  at  that  moment 
might  have  recalled  the  high  summits  in  the  Alps,  which  some- 
times, when  a strong  wind  blows,  are  surrounded  by  white  and 
fleeting  vapours.  The  near  aspect  of  the  crater  is  a scene  which 
changes  nearly  every  day,  depending  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  vapours  which  it  exhales,  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
&c.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  crater  in  a phase  of 
its  interior  activity,  then  the  scene  is  very  different.  Then, 
during  the  night  especially,  that  immense  gulf  (450  metres  in 
diameter  nearly)  presents  a spectacle  at  once  beautiful  and  fright- 
ful. One  sees  a mass  of  inflamed  lava,  in  ebullition,  going  up 
and  down  in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  crater,  with  flames  of  vivid 
light,  and  cracks  are  heard,  during  which  lava  and  scorim  in  the 
shape  of  bombs  are  projected  to  a considerable  height. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  rising  sun  was  a wonderful  sight ; 
one  could  admire  an  immense  portion  of  earth  and  sea.  The 
Lipari  Islands,  with  the  Stromboli,  were  visible.  One  could  see 
also  Mte.  S.  Pellegrino,  near  Palermo.  We  saw  the  projection 
of  the  triangular  shadow  of  the  mountain  suspended  over  the 
atmosphere  which  covered  the  lower  regions. 

After  having  taken  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  crater, 
we  descend  the  steep  and  smoking  north  declivity  of  the  cone. 
Afterwards,  arrived  on  the  plain,  we  cross  seme  fields  of  snow, 
mingled  with  rough  lava  and  scorirn,  and  we  go  on  to  ascend  a 
spur  of  volcanic  rocks  which  is  called  Pta.  Lucia,  from  which  one 
commands  the  northern  side  of  the  terminal  cone  and  the  valley 
of  Alcantora,  with  the  great  villages  of  Maletto  and  Baudazzo. 
The  wind  calmed  down  towards  10  a.m.,  and  enormous  cumulus 
began  to  rise  from  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain  ; they 
mingled  quickly  with  the  white  smoke  of  the  crater.  In  the 
afternoon  we  return  to  the  Casa  Etnea,  turning  the  cone  from 
the  occidental  side. 

On  the  following  two  days  we  did  other  different  photographic 
excursions  around  the  great  cone,  always  passing  the  night  com- 
fortably at  the  Casa  Etnea.  We  found  good  points  for  views  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Serra  delle  Concazze — in  the  lava  of  1823, 
in  the  Montagnola,  &c.  To  the  geologist,  a very  interesting 
part  of  the  mountain  is  the  great  Valle  del  Bove,  said  by 
geologists  to  be  an  ancient  and  huge  crater  of  the  volcano.  It 
is  an  enormous  cleft  in  the  oriental  side  of  the  mountain, 
bounded  at  the  south  by  the  Serra  del  Solfizio,  and  at  the  north 
by  the  Serra  delle  Concazze.  These  Serre  are  crests  of  steep  and 
broken  cliffs  of  volcanic  and  stratificated  rocks.  The  whole 
large  amphitheatre  of  the  valley  forms  an  area  with  irregular 
outlines  of  about  20  km.  in  circumference. 

It  was  our  intention,  after  having  gone  round  the  higher  part, 
to  e.xamine  more  closely  this  great  cleft  in  the  mountain,  and  to 
descend  afterwards  to  the  wooded  regions,  and  thence  make 
another  tour  round  the  mountain. 

The  fourth  day  after  having  left  the  hospitable  Casa  Etnea, 
early  in  the  morning,  instead  of  descending  by  the  ordinary 
route  that  returns  to  Nicolosi,  we  move  a little  to  the  left  side, 
and  from  the  Montagnola  we  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  Serra 
del  Solfizio,  from  where  we  dominate  all  the  bottom  and  lower 
part  of  the  Valle  del  Rove.  The  sight  was  most  grand,  and  the 
view  extended  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria  and  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Taormina,  which  descend  to  the  sea  in  a gentle  declivity. 

Following  the  edge  of  the  Serra,  we  descend  lower  to  a point 
near  the  Monte  Zoccolaro,  from  where  the  great  valley  is  still 
better  seen.  Two  craters  called  the  Monti  Centenari,  placed 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  attract  our  attention.  They 
formed  themselves  during  the  great  eruption  of  1852,  which 
covered  nearly  all  the  huge  valley  with  lava.  The  sight  of  the 
whole  valley  is  now  arid  and  desert-like. 

Leaving  the  edge  of  the  above-named  Serra  we  descend  in  the 
direction  of  the  Monte  Gemellaro,  which  is  still  hot  and  smoking. 
Seen  from  close  by,  this  Monte  h.as  the  .aspect  of  an  enormous 
heap  of  coke.  All  around  the  cone,  for  the  radius  of  a kilometer 
and  a half,  the  ground  is  covered  to  about  half  a meter  in  depth 
with  very  fine  powdered  lava,  which  fell  like  rain  during  the 
eruption  of  May  1886. 

We  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  Casa  dal  Bosco,  so  as  to 
undertake  during  the  following  days  the  tour  of  the  mountain 
in  the  woody  region. 


• Continued  from  page  475. 
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This  region  is  very  interesting.  The  geologist  Lyell  says;  — 
“ The  most  imposing  and  interesting  sight  which  is  to  be  seen 
on  Mount  Etna  is  the  great  number  of  smaller  cones  rising  here 
and  there  down  its  declivity,  and  in  the  woody  region  especially.” 

The  complete  tour  on  foot  took  four  days.  Two  mules 
brought  our  provisions  and  the  covers  ; the  pastors  gave  us 
polite  hospitality  for  the  night,  in  their  .small  huts  of  lava.  We 
ascended  Monte  Scavo,  Monte  Maletto,  and  Monte  Spagnolo, 
points  which  stand  out  very  well  on  the  Western  and  North- 
West  declivity  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from  these  cones  of 
the  Valley  of  Simeto  and  of  Sicily  are  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
weather  was  always  fine.  The  woods  alternating  with  lava 
produced  a curious  and  artistic  contrast.  The  fresh  air  and  the 
limpid  atmosphere  make  the  way  very  pleasant.  The  woods  are 
of  four  species : pines,  oaks,  beach  trees,  birch  trees.  A strange 
fact  to  observe  is  that  these  kind  of  woods  are  quite  distinct  and 
unique.  Where  the  pines  grow,  flourish  neither  cork  or  other 
trees,  streams  of  lava  separate  for  the  most  part  these  woods. 

Our  tour  finished  at  the  village  of  Zaflerana,  from  where  we 
returned  to  Catania,  much  satisfied  with  our  long  walk  through 
that  woody  region  of  Etna,  so  little  visited,  and  yet  so  beautiful 
and  interesting.  I recommend  it  to  those  who  are  going  to 
ascend  the  volcano. 

The  well-known  guide,  Pietro  Galvagno  Nicolosi,  who  accom- 
panied us  on  Etna  is  one  of  the  best  companions  I ever 
encountered  on  a mountain.  He  knows  by  name  nearly  all  the 
little  cones  of  the  mountain,  and  the  date  of  many  of  its  eruptions. 

Before  leaving  Sicily,  we  visited  the  celebrated  Scoglio  dei 
Ciclopi,  which  arise  from  the  sea  not  far  from  ihe  shore  of  the 
small  village  of  Trezza,  situated  at  a distance  of  an  hour  from 
the  East  of  Catania.  These  “ Scogli,”  or  rocks  of  the  Cyclops, 
are  said  to  be  those  which  the  great  and  famous  Cyclop  Poly- 
phemus hurled  at  Ulysses  after  his  escape  from  the  cave.  One 
of  these  rocks  is  very  picturesque,  and  comp  ised  of  columnar 
basalt  in  four  and  eight  sided  but  not  very  regular  prisms. 

The  months  recommended  for  ascending  Mount  Etna  are 
those  from  June  to  October.  It  seems  to  me  that  also  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  covers  it  in  great  part,  the  ascent  of  the  volcano 
must  be  very  interesting  for  an  alpinist,  especially  by  moonlight. 
Those  soft  and  waste  declivities,  those  diSerent  woods,  that 
abyss  of  the  crater,  which  continually  smokes,  offer,  without 
doubt,  a grand  and  interesting  spectacle  in  winter. 

N.B. — Those  wishing  complete  information  about  Etna  should 
read  the  works  of  the  Baron  S.  von  Waltershausen,  who  has 
given  a detailed  account  of  the  mount,  both  geologically  and 
otherwise  ; of  Prof.  Silvestri ; Carlo  Qemellaro  ; Charles  Lyell, 
&c.  I recommend  to  the  climber  the  “ History  of  the  Mountain 
and  of  its  Eruptions,”  by  AV.  G.  H.  Ilodwell  (London,  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.). 


NEGATIVES  FOR  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  SUR- 
FACE BLOCK  PRINTING. 


BY  MAX  JAFFE.* 


1.  Nature  of  the  Original. — When  pen  and  ink  drawings  are 
made  expressly  for  photographic  reproduction,  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  the  drawings,  even  the  finest  lines  and  dots 
should  be  pure  black.  It  is  further  recommended  not  to  use 
china  ink  by  itself,  but  to  mix  with  it  a certain  amount  of  sepia. 

Half-tone  drawings  intended  for  reproduction  by  negative 
with  grain  or  line  should  not  be  too  soft  and  delicate,  but 
powerful  and  with  well-marked  contrasts.  China  ink  alone, 
without  sepia,  is  more  suitable  for  half-tone  pictures. 

2.  Lighting  of  the  Original. — For  the  reproduction  of 
ink  drawings  or  prints  for  photo-lit hographj',  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  subject  should  be  lighted  as  evenly 
as  possible.  This  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  with 
studios  of  the  ordinary  ridge-roof  construction.  AVi*^h  small 
surfaces  the  diflJculty  is  not  so  great  ; it,  however,  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  original,  and  requires  careful  adjustment  of 
curtains  to  overcome  it.  I have  described  in  the  Freie  Kunste  a 
studiot  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  the  direction  is 
north  and  south,  and  the  top  light  is  as  steep  as  possible,  and 
falls  low  down  facing  the  north — to  the  partition  which  sepa- 
rates the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the  studio.  As  further 
means  of  equalising  the  lighting  and  of  removing  the  shadows 
due  to  the  grain  of  the  paper,  it  is  recommended  : — 1.  To  reflect 
the  top  and  side  lights  by  means  of  mirrors.  (2.)  To  stretch  a 


. . * ^ Communication  to  the  Convention. 

T A description  of  Herr  Jaffe’s  studio  will  be  found  in  the  Fiioto- 
oaAFuic  News  of  the  13th  inst.,  p.  431. — TitA>’sLAToii. 


translucent  white  material  above  the  drawing.  (See  my  article 
in  “ Eder’s  Annual,”  1887.) 


3.  Choice  of  the  Lcn.i. — Any  system  of  double  objective  (with 
two  pairs  of  lenses)  may  be  employed,  provided  that  it  is — (1.) 
Free  from  spherical  aberration.  (2.)  Equal  in  illumination  over 
the  whole  of  the  field  included  in  the  image.  (3.)  Capable  by 
means  of  small  stops  of  working  without  astigmatism  (loss  of 
sharpness  at  the  edges)  so  completely  that  the  picture  is  sharp 
in  the  extreme  corners.  I cannot,  however,  refrain  from  stating 
that  in  my  many  years’  experience,  I have  obtained  the  best  re- 
sults with  Steinheil’s  aplanatic  lens.  For  large  sizes  especially, 
I have  found  Steioheil’s  wide-angle  aplanatic  for  reproductions 
most  suitable.  For  lessening  the  trouble  of  placing  exactly  upon 
the  focussing  screen,  an  index  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
camera  is  used.  (See  my  papers  in  Eder’s  Annual,  1887,  and 
Photograph ische  Correspondenz,  July,  1888.) 

4.  Exposure. — We  frequently  hear  it  recommended,  by  photo- 
graphers who  are  not  much  experienced  in  photographing  from 
line  subjects,  to  give  a short  exposure  in  order  to  keep  the 
shadows  as  clear  as  possible.  This  proceeding  is,  however,  not 
the  correct  one,  since  with  too  short  an  exposure  all  the  lines 
and  points  come  too  wide  in  the  negative.  With  designs  of  a 
purely  teclmical  nature  this  defect  is  not  so  striking  ; but  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  so  with  artistic  drawings  in  which  there  is 
light  and  shade.  Of  course  with  a very  limited  exposure 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent — especially  with  a much  diminished 
copy  and  when  copying  an  engraving  or  drawing  that  is 
faint  in  places— many  lines  and  points  from  being  covered 
up  or  lost  in  the  negative.  Beware  especially  not  to 
intensify  too  much  such  a negative,  otherwise  the  precipitate 
spreads  and  obliterates  the  weak  places,  so  that  the  fine  lines  in 
the  copy  will  be  in  parts  interrupted  and  in  parts  lost.  The 
great  intensification,  up  to  complete  opacity,  recommended  in 
many  instruction  books,  and  which  may  seem  correct  in  theory, 
is  in  the  rarest  cases  practicable,  and  is  certainly  not  necessary, 
for  the  tone,  which  is  printed  owing  to  incomplete  opacity  of  the 
negative,  is  removed  by  rubbing  during  development,  provided 
that  the  transfer  paper  is  in  good  order,  and  is  not  left  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  sensitising. 

5.  Operations.  Methods. — With  all  the  advantages  which  the 
gelatine  emulsion  process  offers,  it  yet  cannot  compete  with  the 
collodion  process  when  it  is  a question  of  preparing  a negative 
to  be  used  in  a photo-mechanical  or  photo-lithographic  transfer 
process.  Gelatine  plates  in  general  do  not  give  the  neeessary 
clearness  and  sharpness  of  the  design  ; and  though  it  cannot  bo 
denied  that  by  a special  preparation  of  the  emulsion  and  suitable 
treatment  throughout,  very  clear  negatives  may  be  obtained,  yet 
the  sharpness  is  not  equal  to  that  which  collodion  gives. 


Plain  collodion  at  2 

Collodion^ 
per  cent. 

...  900  1 

Alcohol 

...  100 

Calcium  chloride 

... 

...  1C 

Cadmium  bromide 

...  7-8 

Ammonium  iodide 

... 

...  47 

This  iodizing  is  in  general  sufficient.  When  one  has  to  do 
with  the  reproduction  of  drawings  in  which  there  are  large  white 
spaces,  it  is  advisable  to  add  more  of  the  iodizing  solution — it 
may  even  be  used  in  one-third  greater  proportion.  In  case  the 
collodion  does  not  work  quite  clear,  a few  drops  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  may  be  added.  In  order  to  obtain  as  even  a 
film  as  possible,  the  collodion  is  poured  on  to  the  plate,  and 
allowed  to  run  first  to  the  right-hand  further  corner,  when  the 
plate  is  kept  for  a little  while  in  a horizontal  position  ; the  collo- 
dion is  then  run  to  the  left-hand  further  corner,  and  the  plate 
again  rested.  Next  it  is  run  to  the  left-hand  lower  corner,  and 
once  more  rested.  Finally  it  is  poured  ofT  by  the  right-hand 
lower  corner  as  rapidly  as  possible,  whilst  the  plate  is  rocked 
through  a large  arc.  In  order  to  obtain  still  greater  evenness  of 
film,  the  plate  is  coated  a second  time  with  collodion  ; before 
the  second  coating,  however,  the  film  must  be  thoroughly  set. 
For  the  second  coating  the  collodion  should  be  thinner — the 
plain  collodion  made  at  1 ^ per  cent. 

Silier  Bath. 


To  one  litre  of  water  add  80  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
sufficient  nitric  acid  to  slowly  redden  blue  litmus  paper.  This 
reddening  should  occupy  about  a minute.  When  the  bath  is 
more  acid  the  collodion  film  is  apt  to  be  loosened,  and  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  obtaining  density  in  the  deposit  forming  the 
image. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Patents  Granted  in  America^ 

385,264.  Thomas  W.  Hakvet,  Orange,  N.  J-,  for  “ Portable 
photographic  developing-box.” — Filed  February  27th,  1888. 
Serial  No.  265,413.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  A portable  photographic  developing-box,  made 
partly  of  tinted  glass  impervious  to  actinic  light,  and  provided 
with  a tight-fitting  removable  cover,  and  with  pipe  connections 
for  introducing  into  and  withdrawing  from  the  box  the  liquids 
used  in  developing  a picture  upon  a sensitised  plate  which  has 
previously  been  exposed  in  a camera,  and  after  removal  there- 
from placed  in  the  developing-box. 

2.  A photographic  developing-box,  partly  made  of  transparent 
tinted  glass  and  adapted  to  contain  a photographic  plate,  and 


provided  with  an  internal  receiving-chamber,  having  perfora- 
tions in  its  inner  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  the  simul- 
taneous discharge  upon  diSerent  portions  of  the  plate  under 
treatment  of  liquid  introduced  into  the  said  receiving-chamber 
by  means  of  a suitable  pipe  connected  therewith. 

3.  A photographic  developing-box,  made  partly  of  tinted  glass, 
in  combination  with  a pi[ie  for  introducing  into  and  withdrawing 
from  the  interior  of  said  box  the  liquid  employed  in  the  de- 
veloping process,  and  an  air  passage  or  pipe  for  letting  air  escape 
from  the  box  when  liquid  is  injected  into  it,  and  for  permitting 
air  to  enter  the  box  when  the  liquid  previously  therein  con- 
tained is  withdrawn  from  it. 

4.  A photographic  developing-box,  made  partly  of  tinted  glass, 
and  provided  with  an  opening  for  permitting  the  introduction 
into  the  box  of  a photographic  plate,  in  combination  with  a 
removable  cover  faced  with  an  elastic  material,  and  a fastening 
for  said  cover  for  securing  it  to  the  box,  and  closing  the  said 
opening  water-tight  after  said  photographic  plate  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  box. 

6.  The  herein-described  photographic  developing-box,  made 
partly  of  tinted  glass,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth,  in  combination  with  the  liquid-supply  pipe  B,  provided 
with  the  stop-cock  B',  and  the  air-pipe  1,  provided  with  the 
stop-cock  r. 

335,513.  William  Hahkness,  Fishkill,  assignor  to  The  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  “ Finder  for 
photographic  cameras." — Filed  December  10th,  1887.  Serial 
No.  257,522.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  A finder  for  photographic  cameras  made  of  glass 
or  like  material,  and  comprising  a body  portion,  a lens  at  one 


2.  A finder  for  photographic  cameras,  composed  of  a single 
piece  of  glass  or  like  material,  and  comprising  a body  portion,  a 
lens,  and  an  inclined  reflecting-surface,  substantially  as  speci- 
fied. 

3.  A finder  for  photographic  cameras,  composed  of  glass  or 
like  material  which  is  rectangular  in  the  cross-section,  a lens  of 
corresponding  rectangular  outline,  and  an  inclined  reflecting- 
surface,  substantially  as  specified. 

4.  A finder  for  photographic  cameras,  composed  of  glass  or 
like  material,  and  comiirising  a body  portion,  a lens  at  one  end, 
an  inclined  reflecting-surface  at  the  other  end,  and  a ground- 
surface  above  the  reflecting-surface,  substantially  as  specified. 
385,797.  Edgar  E.  Ellis,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a.ssiguor  of  one- 

half  to  August  L.  Lehnkerino,  same  place,  for  “ Photographic 
film.’’— Filed  July  1st,  1888.  Serial  No.  206,850.  (No 
specimens). 

Claim. — As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  a photographic  film 
composed  of  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether,  resinous 
gum,  gum-camphor,  and  rubber  dissolved  in  benzole,  in  propor- 
tions substantially  as  set  forth. 

386,006.  Francis  H.  Froedman,  Dublin,  County  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  for  “ A method  of  manufacturing  supports  for  photo- 
graphic emulsion.”  — Filed  March  17th,  1887.  Serial 
No.  231,316.  (No  specimens.)  Patented  in  England  Aug.  20, 
1886,  No.  10,659. 

Claim — The  process  herein  described  of  preparing  a base  for 
photographic  negatives,  the  same  consisting  in  forming  a sheet 
of  insoluble  bichromated  gelatine,  and  decolourizing  said  sheet  by 
means  of  sulphurous  acid,  so  as  to  transmit  actinic  light  for  the 
purpose  of  printing,  substantially  as  specified. 


end,  and  an  inclined  reflecting-surface  at  the  other  end,  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I learn  from  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (p.  415),  that  Dr. 
Vogel  takes  exception  to  my  statement  that  all  colour- 
sensitive  gelatine  bromide  plates  should  be  used  with  a 
colour  screen.  I insist,  however,  that  no  rapid  gelatine 
bromide  dry  plate  ever  produced  will  give  correct  colour 
values  without  the  use  of  a colour  screen,  and  any  state- 
ment that  is  calculated  to  produce  a contrary  impression 
is  misleading.  Of  course,  there  are  plates  that  give  far 
better  values  than  ordinary  ones  do,  but  I am  sure  I do 
right  to  object  to  any  statement  calculated  to  produce  the 
impression  that  they  give  correct  colour  values. — Very 
respectlfully,  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

907,  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Jvly  Vlth. 


Jroccjcbings  of 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  was  held  ou  Thursday,  the  26th  ult.,  W.  M.  Ashman 
in  the  chair. 

H.  D.  Atkinson  said  he  had  recently  been  trying  to  get  a 
suitable  light  for  his  dark  room,  and  he  wm  surprised  to  find  so 
much  effect  produced  upon  plates  by  light  filtered  through 
various  mediums.  In  one  instance  he  used  daylight  filtered 
through  one  thickness  of  ruby  fabric,  and  two  of  canary  medium  ; 
a plate  was  exposed  thereto  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a distance  of 
two  feet,  and  a strongly  marked  disc  was  the  result ; he  then 
tried  a similar  experiment  with  artificial  light,  with  a like  result. 

P.  Everitt  found  canary  medium  bleached  in  time,  so  that 
it  might  be  safe  at  first,  but  not  continue  to  be  so. 

H.  D.  Atkinson  had  experienced  more  fading  with  golden 
fabric  than  canary  medium. 

W.  H.  Harrison  considered  the  employment  of  fabrics  of 
any  kind  to  be  utterly  unscientific.  All  the  fabrics  he  had  tested 
allowed  white  light  to  pass  freely  ; the  only  safe  way  to  examine 
a medium  was  by  means  of  a spectroscope. 

11.  Ofeord  noticed  that  some  fabrics  showed  more  of  porosity 
than  others,  but  for  practical  purposes  two  or  more  thicknesses 
superposed  answered  very  well. 

The  Chairman  preferred  yellow  fabric,  and  plenty  it,  for  of 
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illuminatiag  the  dark  room.  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  the 
safety  of  it,  that  could  be  easily  settled  by  keeping  the  plates 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  light.  By  adopting  that  pre- 
caution, even  a porous  fabric  would  do  no  harm,  because  the 
various  rays  of  white  light  which  passed  through  the  medium 
would  intermingle  with  the  coloured  rays,  and  their  eflfect  at  a 
distance  of  a few  feet  would  be  practically  nil. 

W.  H.  H-vrrison  thought  the  proper  lines  to  follow  in  con- 
structing a safe  light  was  to  start  with  a benzoline  spirit  flame, 
or  better  still,  pear  oil,  and  transmit  the  light  through  glass 
coated  with  fluoresceine  in  albumen  ; this  should  in  turn  be 
diffused  through  opal,  and  then  'any  other  coloured  glass,  which 
may  be  desired,  placed  in  front.  In  his  own  lamp  there  were 
grooves  provided  for  four  glass  plates.  The  light  should  always 
be  at  a fixed  distance  from  the  mediums,  or  certainty  of  result 
would  be  impossible,  as  intensity  changes  according  to  the  square 
of  distance. 

J.  II.  Simpson  had  recently  made  a benzoline  lamp  which  gave 
an  admirable  light  for  dark  room  lamp  ; it  had  a brass  tube  of  a 
\ of  inch  in  diameter  ; this  was  stopped,  and  five  small  holes 
drilled  instead.  The  tube  was  packed  with  cotton  wick,  and 
gave  an  excellent  light.  The  wick  lasted  a long  time  before  it 
crusted. 

K.  Offord  suggested  the  use  of  an  asbestos  wick,  which  he 
believed  would,  in  a benzoline  lamp  modified  like  Mr.  Simpson’s, 
give  the  best  light  yet  introduced  for  dark  room  lamps. 

The  Chairman  thought  gas  was  more  convenient,  if  a known 
capacity  burner  was  used  at  a fixed  distance,  and  that  outside 
the  dark  room  there  was  not  much  trouble  about  it.  The  Cowan 
lamp  was  next  discussed,  after  which  an  interesting  conversation 
upon  glass-grinding  t^ok  place. 


ment,”  which  he  considered  quite  equal  to  pyro,  though,  per- 
haps, a little  slower,  but  for  general  work  giving  better  results, 
inasmuch  as  for  an  under-exposed  plate,  hydroquinone  would 
go  on  developing  until  all  the  action  by  the  light  had  been 
brought  out  ; whereas,  with  an  over-exposed  plate  development 
proceeds  sutticiently  slowly  to  give  time  to  remedy  the  error  by 
judicious  alteration  of  developer.  He  found  that  with  a nor- 
mally exposed  plate  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  develop- 
ment started  with  hydroquinone,  whilst  with  pyro  it  began  in 
forty  seconds  ; the  pyro,  however,  seems  to  have  finished  action 
in  about  seven  minutes  and  then  stops,  whilst  the  hydroquinone 
progresses  very  slowly,  but  continues  action  for  fully  forty 
minutes,  development  progressing  the  whole  time.  He  showed 
several  negatives  having  received  similar  exposures  in  pairs,  one 
of  each  pair  developed  with  pyro,  the  other  with  hyroquinone,  the 
latter  being  generally  remarkable  fordensity  and  clearness,  also  for 
their  colour  and  freedom  from  stain.  One  negative  in  particular 
was  exposed  at  four  p.m.,  with  and  shutter  about  one-quarter  of 
a second  ; it  took  forty-five  minutes  to  develop.  He  recom- 
mended the  following  formula:  — 


No.  1. — Hjdroquinone 
Sulphite  of  Soda 
Citric  acid  ... 
Water 


...  1 ounce 

...  4 ounces 

...  y ounce 
...  32  ounces 


Dissolving  the  hydroquinone  and  sulphite  of  soda  separately  in 
about  10  ounces  each  of  boiling  water,  and  when  cold  mixing 
and  making  up  to  thirty -two  ounces  ; this  would  contain  one 
grain  of  hydroquinone  in  half  a drachm. 


No.  2. — Carbonate  of  potash...  ...  ...  ...  i ounce 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  I ounce 


Ddkinheld  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  24  th, 
at  the  Co-operative  Hall  ; J.  T.  Lees  (Vice-pre.sident)  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a good  attendance  of  members. 

Robert  Phipps  was  elected  a member.  Reports  were  given  of 
Rambles  to  Broadbottom  and  Bollington. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  give  two  prizes,  one 
open  to  all  the  members,  and  the  other  for  beginners  only,  for 
the  best  set  of  six  photographs  taken  on  the  Society’s  Rambles. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  (VV.  H.  Shirley)  read  a paper  on  “The  Magne- 
sium Flash  Light,”  and  several  groups  were  taken  with  an 
arrangement  kindly  provided  by  the  Chairman. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
Thursday,  July  26th,  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

Ernest  V.  Bibby  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairjian  read  a letter  from  George  H.  Rutter,  Chair- 
man of  the  Exhibition  Sub-committee,  stating  that  a meeting 
of  the  Sub-committeee  had  been  held  on  the  preceding  evening, 
at  which  ic  was  arranged  that  the  accounts  of  the  Exhibition 
should  be  closed  and  submitted  to  the  Auditors  in  time  for  the 
next  genend  Council  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  from  Paul  Lange,  sending 
his  shutter  for  exhibition  to  the  meeting  ; also  from  Bernstein 
and  Vogt,  enclosing  a sample  of  Dr.  Byk’s  hydroquinone,  which 
he  was  requested  to  try  and  report  upon.  He  also  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  members  wishing  to  propose  candi- 
dates for  election  sending  in  particulars  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  meeting. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenyon  referred  to  a condition  in  the  rules  for  the 
annual  competition,  requiring  all  work  to  be  done  during  the 
year  preceding  the  competition,  and  pointed  out  the  hardship  of 
this  as  regards  enlargements  and  lantern  slides,  which  were 
generally  most  conveniently  executed  in  the  winter  upon  the 
work  of  the  preceding  summer. 

It  was  said  in  reply  that  the  rule  only  applied  to  the  actual 
enlargement  or  slide,  and  not  to  the  negatives  from  which  they 
were  made. 

Reports  were  read  on  the  Bangor  and  Is-y-Coed  excursions,  in 
which  21  took  part,  and  168  exposures  were  made  ; on  Llangollen 
at  which  9 were  present,  and  98  exposures  made  ; and  on  the 
steamer  trip  down  the  river.  Work  was  shown  by  several  members 
who  took  part  in  the  excursions  ; amongst  others  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury,  Lange,  Irvin,  Lupton,  and  Sayce. 

It  was  announced  that  the  excursion  planned  for  Bank  Holi- 
day would  be  relinquished. 

F,  Evans  gave  some  further  notes  on  “ Hydroquinone  Develop- 


To develop,  use 

No.  1 ...  ...  1 drachm 

No.  2 2 drachms 

And  make  up  with  water  to  two  ounces. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  made  some  trials 
with  the  hydroquinone  developer,  using  a sample  of  Dr.  Byk’s 
hydroquinone  kindly  supplied  to  him  by  Bernstein  and  Vogt, 
with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  It  dissolved  easily,  kept  its 
colour  well,  and  acted  well  in  development. 

Dr.  Kenyon  suggested  that  the  solution  in  spirit  should  not 
be  much  exposed  to  the  air,  as  he  had  found  it  deteriorate.  He 
al&o  thought  that,  as  the  solution  of  hydroquinone  with  sulphite 
of  soda  and  alkali  appeared  to  keep  very  well,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  use  it  in  a dipping  bath  with  tight  cover,  and  so  keep 
the  plate  developing  a very  long  time,  as  a means,  possibly,  of 
obtaining  good  results  with  very  short  exposures. 

Mr.  Sayce  stated  that  hydroquinone  succeeded  very  well  with 
paper. 

Some  discussion  arose  on  the  keeping  properties  of  sulphite 
of  soda  in  solution  and  its  tendency  to  oxidise  to  sulphate,  so 
acting  as  a retainer. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  it  oxidised  more  slowly  when  in  an 
acid  condition. 


®alh  in  3tubin. 

To  Prevent  Bumfing  during  Distillation.  — The  American 
Ih'urjgUt  says  : — “ To  prevent  the  annoying,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous occurrence  of  bumping  which  many  liquids  expeiience 
during  distillation — which  is  mainly  due  to  a superheating  of  the 
layers  of  liquid  situated  immediately  over  the  source  of  heat — 
A.  Reissmann  recommends  to  introduce  into  the  flasks  or  retorts 
spirals  of  rather  thick  platinum  wire,  containing  small  fragments 
of  pumice.  The  spirals  must  be  heavy  enough  to  prevent  the 
pumice  from  floating  it.  The  pumice,  thus  compelled  to  sink  to 
the  bottom,  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a large  surface  to 
the  liquid.  E.  Danneuberg  recommends  asbestos  for  the  .same 
purpose,  and  thinks  it  preferable  to  anything  else.  W.  Mar- 
kownikow  introduces  into  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  several  small 
capillary  tubes,  0.3  to  1 cm.  long,  and  closed  by  fusion  at  one 
end.  The  presence  of  these  will  cause  liquids  which  are  other- 
wise very  refactory  to  boil  regularly  and  quietly,  even  under 
diminished  pressure.  A few  scraps  of  broken  tobacco  pipe  are 
often  effectual. 

Porcelain  Shot  for  Cleaning  Bottle.s. — Under  this  name 
small  white  globules  are  made  in  Munich.  They  are  made  to 
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take  the  place  of  ordinary  lead  shot  used  for  cleaning  wine  and 
medicine  bottles,  as  porcelain  is  entirely  free  from  the  objection 
of  producing  lead  contamination,  which  is  often  the  result 
when  ordinary  shot  is  used.  Their  hardness  and  rough  surface, 
producing,  when  shaken,  greater  friction,  adapt  the  porcelain 
shot  well  for  quickly  cleaning  dirty  and  greasy  bottles,  and  as 
they  are  not  acted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies,  almost  any  liquid 
can  be  used. — JRundschau  ; Am.  Jour.Pliarm. 

Joist  Action  of  Am  and  Light  upon  Mktai.  Platks. — 
MM.  Bichat  and  Blondlot  communicate  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  if  the  rays  of  an  arc-light  are  thrown  upon  a sheet 
of  brass,  and  a current  of  air  is  directed  against  it  at  the  same 
moment,  a well-marked  electric  action  is  set  up. — ScieiUific 
News. 

Plea  for  Greater  Height  of  Stereoscopic  Slides.— At 
the  Convention,  Harding  Warner  vent  ilated  his  well-known 
views  on  this  subject  and  said: — “It  is  just  possible  that  the 
reason  why  the  stereoscope  has  not  made  headway  of  late  years, 
and  then  only  amongst  amateurs  who  have  utilised  the  pictures 
as  lantern  slides,  is,  that  this  end  served,  the  negatives  are  use- 
less for  aught  else,  and  this  is  my  plea  for  an  increased  vertical 
height  in  the  slide.  This  new  size  may  be  used  for  cabinets  and 
birthday  and  Christmas  cards  with  appropriate  mottoes,  and  for 
portraits  also,  and  if  two  be  taken  together,  and  marked  R.  and 
L.,  they  may  bs  looked  at  singly  or  together,  and  thus  form  one 
large  cabinet  portrait.  Nor  is  the  whole-plate  or  9 by  7 camera 
at  all  altered,  only  thus  far,  by  having  a front  made  with  four 
brass  caps — two  covering  the  stereoscopic  flanges  when  not  in 
use,  the  others  covering  two  flanges  placed  top  and  bottom 
above  the  stereoscopic  lenses  in  the  centre,  the  division  being 
reversed,  fitting  horizontally,  and  the  screen  reversible.  Two 
separate  and  very  pretty  sized  panoramic  pictures  8|  by  3j  may 
be  obtained,  giving  an  extent  and  depth  to  subjects  of  space  and 
mountainous  scenery  alike  charming  and  interesting— Norway, 
for  example. 

PizziOHELLi’s  New  Platinum  Process. — Marston  Moore 
read  a paper  on  this  subject  at  the  Convention.  He  said  : — “ The 
commercial  preparation  of  platinum  paper  in  this  country  has 
hitherto  been  a virtual  monopoly,  closely  guai  ded  by  several 
patents.  The  method  of  manufacture  and  manipulation  gene- 
rally practised  until  recently  may  be  thus  briefly  described  ; — 
A suitably  sized  paper  was  coated  with  a ferric-oxalate  solution, 
in  which  was  dissolved  a determined  proportion  of  K,  Pt.  CI4. 
The  dried  sensitised  paper  was  exposed  under  a negative,  a weak 
image,  consisting  of  ferrous  oxalate,  being  formed.  It  was  then 
floated  upon  a hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  the  faint  ferrous 
image  being  thereby  changed  to  a black  one,  caused  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  platinum  salt  to  a metallic  condition.  Finally, 
the  picture  was  treated  with  a dilute  solution  of  II  Cl.  This 
process,  of  which  but  a shadowy  outline  is  here  given,  has  en- 
joyed a high  degree  of  favour  for  several  years  past ; but  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  being  superseded  by  a notable  modification, 
which  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  hot  development.  It 
may  be  thus  concisely  specified  : — The  paper  is  sensitised  with  a 
solution  of  which  ferric  oxalate  is  the  chief  constituent ; and 
after  exposure  under  a negative,  the  picture  is  developed  with  a 
cold  solution  containing  a platinum  salt,  and  finished  in  the 
manner  previously  indicated.  In  both  these  processes  the 
image  acquires  its  final  density  by  development,  and  it  is  in 
this  very  important  detail  that  they  differ  from  Captain  Pizzi- 
ghelli’s  last  method,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  a fundamental  variation 
of  those  described  in  his  monograph,  wherein  he  gives  an  elabo- 
rate exposition  of  the  two  processes  just  roughly  sketched. 
In  this  last  method  of  Pizzighelli,  the  sizing  and  sensitizing 
solutions  are  combined,  and,  what  is  still  more  important  to 
note,  a developing  agent  is  also  added,  so  that  the  reduction  of 
the  platinum  salt  actually  takes  place  during  the  exposure  of 
the  paper  in  the  printing  frame.  His  modus  operandi  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  as  follows A solution  of  gelatine,  gum 
mastic,  or  arrowroot,  is  first  prepared,  and  then  either  a solution 
of  ammonia-ferric  oxalate  or  sodium-ferric  oxalate,  to  one  of 
each  of  which  a solution  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  is 
added.  The  paper  is  coated,  dried,  and  stored  with  the  calcium 
tube  a.s  usual.  When  it  is  exposed  under  a negative  the  printing 
is  carried  on  until  the  picture  has  acquired  the  exact  depth  and 
detail  that  it  is  intended  it  should  ultimately  have.  To  this 
there  are  two  or  three  alternatives.  First,  the  image  is  allowed 
to  proceed  until  it  is  generally  visible,  but  weak  ; when  the 
picture  is  removed  from  the  frame  and  placed  in  the  dark,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  platinous  chloride  allowed  to  proceed  spon- 
taneously. Instead  of  the  latter  plan,  development  may  be 


accelerated  with  a very  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 
Finally,  the  printing  may  be  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  in  the 
older  platinum  process,  arid  developed  in  the  same  manner.  In 
either  case  the  print  is  afterwards  immersed  in  the  H Cl  solution, 
allowed  to  remain  therein  until  the  whites  are  perfectly  pure, 
and  afterwards  well  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  before  the  paper  is  placed  in  the  frame, 
it  is  advisable  to  allow  it  to  absorb  a little  moisture  without 
wetting  it,  otherwise  the  printing  is  considerably  slowed,  if  it  is 
not  fatally  retarded. 

The  Survey  of  the  Heavens. — In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply  to  Sir  H. 
Roscoe,  said  that  the  astronomical  instruments  for  the  inter- 
national photographic  survey  of  the  heavens,  recommended  by 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh  and  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the.Qreenwich  Observatory,  had  not  yet  been  ordered 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  but  the  House  would  soon  be 
asked  to  vote  the  necessary  amount.  Two  of  the  Great  Powers 
— Russia  and  Austria — had  not  yet  announced  their  co-operation. 
There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  would  be 
behindhand  when  the  instruments  were  r&iuired. 

A Photograph  of  the  Convention. — From  Thos.  Scottom 
of  Derby,  we  receive  an  excellent  “ group  of  members  attending 
Convention,”  taken  by  him  on  Saturday  morning  last.  There 
are  sixty-six  in  the  group. 

Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — An  Exhibition 
of  photographs,  photographic  apparatus  and  appliances,  will  be 
held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  from  the  22nd 
to  the  27th  of  October,  1888.  Fourteen  classes  open  to 
amateurs,  eight  classes  open  to  professionals.  Champion  class 
open  to  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  a class  for  the  best  gene- 
ral collection  of  apparatus.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  and 
certificates  will  be  awarded.  For  prospectus  and  entry  forms 
apply  to  G.  A.  Bedford,  hon.  sec.,  127,  Bute  Road,  Cardiff. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  August 
8th  will  be  “ The  Treatment  of  Plates  giving  Thin  Images.” 
Bank  Holiday  outing  at  Chesham  ; a brake  will  meet  the  mem- 
bers at  Rickmansworth  ; train  leaves  Baker  Street  at  9 59. 


Comsponirtnts. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  book.s  for  revie-v,  should 
be  -sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Photographic  News, 
8,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  " Piper  and  Carter,  Photographic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

Frank  Sutcliffe. — The  registration  of  a design  is  not  made  at 
Stationers’  Hall,  but  is  under  the  control  of  a department  of  the 
Board  of  Tiade.  The  procedure  is  somewhat  complicated,  and 
you  had  better  employ  a Patent  Agent. 

G.  F.  AVynne. — No  patent  covers  the  process,  consequently  no 
license  is  required. 

East. — If  the  photograph  is  really  copyright,  its  reproduction  for 
sale  or  profit  will  bring  you  within  the  law.  2.  If  there  is  no 
photographer’s  name  on  the  mount,  wo  do  nut  see  how  you  can 
possibly  ascertain,  unles.s  the  present  possessors  can  give  you 
infoimition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  photograph. 

Lined  Mounts.  — Pay  a sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  value  of  the 
serviceable  mounts,  and  let  the  dealer  take  proceedings  to  recover 
the  price  of  those  which  are  not  fit  for  use,  by  reason  of  the  lines 
being  printed  out  of  the  proper  position.  If  he  takes  proceedings 
let  us  know,  and  we  will  send  a reporter  ; as  the  case  will  have  a 
general  interest  for  photographers. 

W.  Kidaway.— There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  which  is  at  the  same 
time  quite  satisfactory,  and  very  low  in  price.  The  stretching 
arrango.meit  male  by  the  Eastman  Company,  and  used  in  the 
ordinary  elide,  answers  well. 

R.  C.  Clifford.— The  decision  is  a very  common  one,  and  in  the 
caseyourefer  to,  the  punishment  may  be  regarded  ns  exceptionally 
lenient. 

R.  N.  PiMMS. — It  is  a very  common  defect  in  commercial  papers, 
and  much  care  and  watchfulness  are  needed  to  avoid  it. 

R.  Thompson. — 1.  Use  common  glue.  2.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
there  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  so  doing. 

F.  T.  Bennett. — For  adhesive  mounts,  make  rather  thin  ^|ue  and 
stir  in  an  equal  bulk  of  thin  mucilage  of  gum  arable.  Use  the 
preparation  warm,  and  when  dry,  roll  the  cards. 

M.  Roche. — Ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  each  ounce  has 
always  proved  sufficient  in  our  hands.  Send  us  fuller  details  of 
your  mode  of  w orking. 
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BLOCK  PRINTING  AND  PHOTO  LITHOGRAPHY. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  photography,  that  of  producing 
raised  blocks  suitable  for  printing  along  with  letter-pre.ss 
is  that  in  which  the  most  evident  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  years.  We  refer  to  blocks  produced 
from  subjects  containing  gradations  of  tone,  for  when  it  is 
a question  of  rendering  a copy  of  a line  drawing  or  of  any 
other  subject  already  in  pure  black  and  white,  there  h.as 
been  no  difticulty  in  achieving  the  desired  end  by  processes 
long  known  and  practised,  jirovided  the  lines  are  not 
exceptionally  fine  or  close.  Connected  with  the  block 
process,  in  so  far  as  the  translation  of  a half-tone  image 
into  one  composed  of  a grain  of  some  kind  is  concerned,  is 
the  process  of  photo-lithography,  which  has  shared  in  the 
advance  made  in  the  technical  quality  of  surface  blocks;  but 
as  its  application  is  so  much  more  circumscribed  than  thatof 
a method  which  enables  the  picture  to  be  printedsimultane- 
ously  with  the  letter-press  which  it  may  serve  to  illustrate, 
the  progress  of  photo-lithography  is  of  less  commercial 
importance  than  that  of  block  printing. 

A few  years  since  it  was  quite  an  exception  to  see  a 
really  fine  example  of  block  printing  from  a negative 
originally  in  half-tone,  and  even  when  such  were  to  be  met 
with,  they  were  not  set  up  along  with  the  printed  matter 
of  an  ordinary  book,  but  were  separately  printed,  and  on 
a special  fine  paper.  Prints  that  were  made  with  only 
ordinary  care  and  set  up  with  type  and  printed  on 
ordinary  paper,  were  commonly  so  coarse  or  smudgy  that 
they  could  only  be  interesting  from  some  technical  point 
of  view,  and  were  quite  unsuited  for  the  pages  of  works 
intended  to  satisfy  a critical  circle  of  readers.  Now, 
however,  for  some  time  past,  papers  of  such  standing  as 
the  Graphic  and  the  llhistrated  London  News  have 
regularly  made  use  of  blocks  produced  by  a photographic 
method  from  the  half  tone  drawings  of  the  artist.  Surface 
block  prints  from  negatives  direct  from  nature  have  not, 
so  far,  been  as  commonly  used,  but  in  this  direction  their 
employment  is  increasing.  Every  improvement  in  the 
process  of  making  the  blocks  tends  to  increase  the  extent 
of  this  very  important  use  of  a photographic  method,  and 
so  to  increase  the  sphere  of  photography.  We  have  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  in  placing  before  our  readers  the  sub- 
stance of  a communication  with  which  Dr.  Eder  has  just 
favoured  us,  on  the  subject  of  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments adopted  at  the  Imperial  Institute  for  instruction 
and  research  in  photographic  and  reproduction  processes 
in  Vienna.  The  formula  for  the  etching  liquid  for  zinc  he 
tells  us  we  may  especially  recommend  to  our  readers  as 
being  much  better  than  the  nitric  acid  solution  hitherto 
used. 

As  is  well  known,  the  photo-mechanical  methods  of 
printing,  as  well  as  photography  and  photo,  chemistry,  are 
subjects  of  instruction  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  and 


although  many  formulm  for  the  photo-mechanical  pro- 
cesses have  been  published,  on  account  of  their  number 
the  choice  amongst  them  becomes  difficult,  and  much  time 
and  labour  are  involved  in  experiments  to  determine 
which  are  the  best.  It  is  on  this  account  very  desirable  to 
know  of  some  formulae  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  good, 
and  we  have  pleasure,  therefore,  in  subjoining  those  in 
actual  use  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  of  which  Dr.  Eder  is 
the  director. 

Photo- Lithography.  Transfer  Paper. — 30  grammes  of 
gelatine  and  15  c.cm.  of  glycerine  are  dissolved  in  1,000 
grammes  of  water,  and  the  solution  poured  upon  the  paper. 
One-fourth  of  the  quantity  mentioned  is  sufficient  for  a 
sheet  measuring  45  by  50  centimetres. 

Sensitizing. — 100  grammes  of  ordinary  bichromate  of 
potash  is  dissolved  in  2,000  c.cm.  of  water,  and  liquid 
ammonia  is  added  until  the  solution  becomes  of  a pale 
yellow  colour.  The  transfer  paper  is  immersed  in  this 
solution  until  it  becomes  quite  flexible. 

For  transfer  paper  containing  albumen,  alcohol  may 
with  advantage  be  added  to  the  sensitising  bath.  The 
formulae  then  reads,  100  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
1,600  c.cm.  water,  400  c.cm.  alcohol,  and  ammonia  as  before, 
until  the  deep  orange  colour  is  replaced  by  pale  yellow. 

The  paper,  after  exposure -under  a negative,  is,  whilst  in 
the  dry  condition,  inked  with  a velvet  roller,  and  then, 
after  immersion  in  cold  water,  it  is  developed  with  a pledget 
and  with  the  velvet  roller.  The  transfer  on  to  the  stone  is 
effected  in  the  usual  way. 

Surface  Etching  on  Stone. — The  stone  bearing  the  image 
from  either  photo-lithographic  or  other  transfer  paper  is 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  and  lightly  etched  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  gum.  The  whole  stone  is  then  covered 
with  powdered  resin,  and  this  is  rubbed  in  with  a tuft  of 
cotton-wmol.  Two  narrow  strips  of  millboard  are  then 
held  by  an  assistant,  so  that  they  lie  along  the  sides  of  the 
stone,  and  so  that  the  edges  of  the  millboard  rise  about 
2 or  3 m.m.  above  its  surface.  Meanwhile  a strip  of  wood 
of  about  8 centimeters  in  breadth,  and  covered  with  an 
absorbent  cloth,  has  been  moistened  with  ether.  It  is  now 
slowly  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  stone,  the  strips  of 
millboard  serving  as  guides  to  keep  it  from  touching.  By 
the  action  of  the  ether  vapour  the  resin  is  softened  and 
combined  with  the  ink.  The  etching  may  now  be  com- 
pleted with  a stronger  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  gum  than 
before. 

Etching  Liquid  for  Zinc.— 1,000  c.cm.  of  water  is  mixed 
in  a flask  with  1,200  grammes  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  40®, 
80  grammes  of  common  salt  is  then  added,  and  when  dis- 
solved 300  grammes  of  “ strong”  acetic  acid  is  poured  in. 
Red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  given  out,  and  the  open 
flask  is  left  in  an  airy  place  for  five  or  six  days.  There  is 
then  no  further,  or  but  very  slight,  evolution  of  gas,  and 
the  acid  is  ready  for  use. 
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The  first  etching  is  carried  on  with  acid  of  from  5°  to  C® 
Baumd,  and  occupies  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  For 
later  etchings  the  acid  may  be  used  of  double  the  strength 
given,  or  even  more. 


PATENTS. 

Second  Article. 

In  the  short  article  on  the  subject  of  patents  which 
appeared  in  our  hist  week’s  issue,  we  were  compelled  to 
make  but  passing  reference  to  one  or  two  aspects  of  the 
question,  which  yet  have  such  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  those  eng.aged  in  the  business  of  photo- 
graphy, that  we  think  it  desirable  to  go  into  the  matter 
somewhat  more  fully  now. 

A difficulty  arises,  at  starting,  in  deciding  what  is  the 
amount  of  protection  that  in  an  ideal  patent  law  should 
be  granted  to  an  inventor.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  if  anything  is  a man’s  individual  property,  it  is  the 
work  of  his  brain,  taking  the  form  of  a new  invention,  and 
that  therefore  the  invention  should  be  secured  to  him 
absolutely  to  do  as  he  pleases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
argued  that  there  is  no  natural  or  inherent  right  that 
should  enable  anyone  to  exclude  others  from  working  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  in  which  he  works  himself  simply 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  first  to  put  a legal  fence 
round  that  particular  mode  of  action,  whilst  the  pro- 
babilities are,  that  in  most  cases  others,  if  a little  later  in 

Coint  of  time,  would,  by  the  necessities  of  the  age,  have 
een  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  means  as  that  claimed 
by  the  patentee.  Above  all,  comes  in  the  question  of  the 
eneral  welfare,  and  the  monopoly  accorded  by  patents 
eing  essentially  an  artificial  and  state-created  property, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  granting  of  this  monopoly  should 
be  accompanied  by  such  limitations  or  conditions  as  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  welfare,  even  if  con- 
fining the  word  general  to  the  great  body  of  workers  in 
any  paiticular  trade  or  profession. 

Against  this  view  it  is  argued  that  any  great  improve- 
ment in  manufacture  is  commonly  accompanied  by  distress 
amongst  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  whose  work  is  super- 
seded by  the  improvement,  but  that  such  distress  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  benefit  which  eventually  accrues, 
llistress  arising  from  the  ojieration  of  natural  law  may 
be  endured  with  what  patience  and  fortitude  we  can  sum- 
mon up,  but  when  it  arises  from  an  artificial  or  state- 
created  monopoly,  worked  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  pecu- 
liarly oppressive,  we  naturally  look  for  a remedy  or 
p.alliation  in  a form  of  legislation  which,  whilst  respecting 
the  rights  of  a real  inventor,  shall  prevent  those  rights 
from  being  used  in  an  unnecessarily  oppressive  manner ; 
and  which  shall  put  a limit  upon  the  practice  of  what 
we  may  call  patent  snatching,  or  the  obtaining  of  mono- 
polies for  matters  of  detail  of  such  a character  that  they 
would  necessarily  occur  to  almost  any  one  in  the  working 
of  some  new  art. 

To  take  first  the  matter  of  oppressive  mode  of  working 
patents,  and  especially  the  mode  of  doing  this  by  exclusive 
licenses  for  particular  localities.  Suppose  that  any  really 
valuable  process  in  photography — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  gelatine  emulsion  process  as  now  practised — had  been 
patented  and  worked  on  the  exclusive  license  method. 
Do  not  photographei-s  realise  what  would  be  the  position, 
in  each  jiarticular  town,  of  all  but  the  one  individual  who 
had  been  able  to  satisfy  the  dem.and  of  the  patentees  ? 
AVhat  could  those  do  who  were  confined  to  the  slower  pro- 
cess of  collodion  when  there  was  another  in  possession  of 
so  much  more  rapid  a process  1 As  it  happens,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gelatine  process  was  the  work  of  many  minds, 
and  no  essential  point  in  it  has  been  patented  ; but  this 
m.ay  not  be  the  case  with  the  next  great  advance  which 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  and  if  worked  on  the  ex- 
clusive license  system,  wide-spread  ruin  amongst  profes- 
sional photographers  must  be  the  result.  It  happens,  also, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  all  events,  in  which  photo- 


graphic patents  have  been  worked  on  the  exclusive  license 
system,  it  has  been  the  purchasers  of  these  licenses,  and 
not  the  excluded  professionals,  who  have  been  the  losers. 
A system  of  compulsory  license,  such  as  was  advocated 
unsuccessfully  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  last  Patent 
Act,  would  prevent  such  distress  as  might  arise  under  the 
present  law,  and  perhaps  when  the  subject  next  occupies 
the  attention  of  Parliament  it  will  receive  more  favourable 
attention. 

If,  however,  it  is  a subject  for  regret  that  under  the 
present  law  the  inventor  of  a valuable  process  may,  by  his 
manner  of  working  it,  bring  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  photographic  profession  to  ruin,  it  is  still 
more  galling  that  such  a power  may  rest  not  only  with  a 
really  great  discoverer,  but  with  a person  who  first 
snatches  a patent  for  some  sm.all  step  in  a process,  which  in 
its  leading  features  has  been  worked  out  previously  by 
others  who  have  presented  the  fruits  of  their  labours  to 
the  public.  The  particular’  small  step  may  be  a mere 
adaptation  of  something  previously  known,  and  so  obvious 
a one,  that  it  would  naturally  occur  to  many,  when  once 
the  process  with  which  it  is  associated  receives  general 
attention.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  photo- 
graphers are  deterred  by  threats  from  using  some  particu- 
lar process,  or  have  money  extorted  from  them  by  the 
patentee  for  its  use,  when  in  point  of  fact,  as  soon  as 
someone  has  the  means  and  the  courage  to  resist,  it  is 
found  that  the  patent  has  no  more  legal  than  equitable 
claim  to  be  considered  valid.  In  this  connection  it  is  inte- 
resting to  remember  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
patents  that  are  taken  out  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
legal  action  ; being  invalid  or  voidable,  on  the  score  either 
of  want  of  novelty,  of  insufficient  detail  as  to  the  manner 
of  working,  or  of  making  too  large  claims. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  collodion  era,  American  photo- 
graphers underwent  the  very  unpleasant  experience  of 
having  a demand  made  upon  them  by  one  W.  A.  Tomlinson, 
as  holder  of  a patent  taken  out  about  ten  years  earlier  by  ,T. 
A.  Cutting,  for  the  useof  bromides  in  collodion.  Asbromides 
and  iodides  are  salts  having  such  similar  characteristics, 
and  as  bromine  had  been  used  in  conjunction  with  iodine 
in  the  Daguerreotype  process,  it  did  not  require  much  in- 
vention to  suggest  that  bromide  should  be  employed  in 
addition  to  iodide  when  collodion  took  the  place  in  the 
photographic  portrait  business  that  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  Daguerreotype.  C.  J.  Fredericks,  of  New 
York,  against  whom  a test  suit  had  been  instituted,  was 
advised  to  settle  it  by  payment  of  nine  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  did.  Other  photographers  had  to  follow  suit, 
but  it  was  eventually  shown  that  this  “ invention  ” w.as 
not  even  new,  but  had  been  published  in  England  about 
a year  before  Cutting’s  p.atent  had  been  taken  out,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  upset.  That  a patent  should  be  granted 
for  such  an  obvious  adaptation,  so  that  the  first  one  who 
rushed  to  the  Patent  Office  to  snatch  the  sole  jiroprietor- 
ship  of  .an  idea  which  was  probably  occupying  many 
minds  at  the  time,  should  be  permitted  to  exact  what 
terms  he  pleased  from  the  members  of  the  profession,  is 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice. 
Fortunately,  this  particular  patent  was  upset.  Whether, 
if  it  had  happened  in  England,  the  fact  of  its  being  a mere 
obvious  adaptation  would  have  been  sufficient  to  invali- 
date it  independent  of  previous  publication,  is  a question 
that  we  do  not  undertake  to  answer  ; but  this  we  m.ay 
say,  that  it  is  an  .abuse  of  the  patent  system  to  claim  any 
sucli  a monopoly,  and  that  if  it  is  shown  that  law  and  jus- 
tice are  not  in  accordance,  it  becomes  a duty  to  bring  the 
question  forward  until  they  are  made  so. 


WILSON’S  CHAPTER  ON  RETOUCfllNG  AND 
DOCTORING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

A TYPICAL  complaint  is  to  be  found  on  page  501,  in  an 
article  by  William  Ileighway,  who  is  discontented  because 
there  is  not  as  much  original  matter  as  he  thinks  there 
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ought  to  be  iu  “ WiUou’a  Quarter  Century  of  Photo- 
graphy.” In  passing,  we  may  observe  that  if  writers  of 
photographic  books  only  described  methods  they  had 
themselves  originated,  photographic  books  would  be  bare 
indeed  ; and,  moreover,  the  real  literary  thief  is  the  man 
who  re-words  the  matter  of  others  without  acknowledging 
his  indebtedness,  the  writer  who  quotes  and  gives  the 
source  being  the  honest  compiler.  Still,  the  real  purpose 
of  our  present  article  is  to  present  to  our  readers  these 
portions  of  Wilson’s  chapter  not  given  by  Mr.  Ileighway : — 

Colouretl  Collodion  for  Retouching  and  Improving  Negatives.. — 
Orcanete,  or  red  collodion,  when  poured  upon  the  back  of  the 
negative,  lends  itself  very  rapidly  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
retoucher,  who  can  wholly, reduce  cerfciiu  limited  parts,  or  by  a 
regular  gradation  attenuate  its  non-actinic  colouration  as  his 
good  taste  may  dictate.  Not  only  can  feeble  or  strong  negatives 
be  ameliorated,  but  even  good  portrait  negatives  can  be  im- 
proved by  diminishing  or  augmenting  the  efifects  of  light 
on  the  face,  or  by  rendering  details  more  perceptible  in  white 
and  light-coloured  clothes,  dresses,  hair,  &c. 

With  landscape  negatives  it  is  possible  to  give  better  relief 
and  to  separate  the  different  planes  of  the  pictures  one  from 
another,  to  bring  out  with  advantage  the  details  of  foliage,  and 
to  soften  the  over-strong  high-lights ; in  fact,  by  this  means 
negatives  can  be  considerably  modified,  and  yet  without  de- 
stroying the  resemblance  or  rendering  the  effect  unnatural. 
Proofs  can  be  thus  printed  by  which  the  effects  and  the  different 
colours  of  nature  are  more  agreeably  interpreted. 

In  order  that  the  flm  of  collodion  a V orcanete  may  be  rendered 
more  resistant  during  the  processes  of  decolouring,  recolouring, 
and  scraping,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  a preliminary  coating  of 
albumen  made  as  follows  ; — Take  the  albumen  of  three  eggs,  say 
90  C.C.,  and  75  c.c.  of  water,  well  beaten  together  into  a stiff 
froth  ; and  add  50  c.c.  of  liipiid  ammonia  ; after  agitation  add  a 
little  at  a time,  100  c.c.  (3  11.  ozs  3 drs.)  of  sulphuric  ether  and 
50  c.c.  (18.  oz.  5 drs.)  of  alcohol  at  95*^.  The  larger  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  added  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  ether 
and  alcohol  that  can  be  introduced  without  coagulating  the 
albumen.  The  ammonia,  ether,  and  alcohol  are  intended  to 
preserve  indefinitely  the  albumen,  to  render  its  application  to 
glass  more  easy,  and  also  to  ha.sten  the  desiccation.  When  the 
above  mixture  is  freshly  made  and  allowed  to  settle,  a part  of  the 
ether  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface  ; but  when  reshaken  it 
again  mixes,  and  after  some  days  the  ether  no  longer  separates 
itself,  and  the  whole  may  be  filtered  through  paper. 

The  back  of  the  negative  is  covered  either  by  means  of  a soft 
colour  brush,  or  by  pouring  it  on  like  collodion.  This 
solution  of  albumen  when  wet  does  not  attract  small  particles 
of  dust  like  simple  albumen  ; and  it  dries  upon  a draining-stand 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  temperature. 

The  ethereal  tincture  of  orcanete  is  obtained  by  placing  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  the  dry  roots  of  orcanete,  and  filling  nearly 
up  with  sulphuric  ether  at  62**  or  05^.  It  must  then  be  well 
corked,  and  left  for  one  or  two  days  to  digest,  with  agitation 
from  time  to  time  ; finally  it  is  left  to  settle  for  twelve  hours, 
and  may  then  be  filtered  through  paper  into  a smaller  bottle. 

The  alcoholic  tincture  Ls  produced  in  like  manner,  employing 
alcohol  at  95'*  instead  of  ether. 

To  prepare  the  red  collodion,  bake  filtered  ethereal  tincture 
lOO  c.c.  (3  11.  oz.  3 drs.), filtered  alcoholic  tincture  50  c.c.  (1  fl.  oz. 
6 drs.),  and  low-temperature  cotton,  IJ  grammes  ; it  is  scarcely 
ne  jessary  to  say  that  this  collodion  may  be  made  lighter  in 
tint  by  the  addition  of  plain  collodion.  It  is  very  handy  to 
have  three  different  bottles,  one  containing  a lightly  tinted  solu- 
tion, the  second  a darker  one,  and  the  third  a saturated  solution 
of  orcanete.  Upon  the  dried  preliminary  film  of  albumen  the 
red  collodion  is  flowed  as  desired. — French  Photographer. 

Chemical  Retouching. — I have  a method  to  offer,  simple,  expe- 
ditious, and  under  control,  as  follows  : — After  the  negative  is 
fixed  and  washed,  flow  with  a thick  solution  of  albumen,  say — 

Albumen  ...  ...  ,,,  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water 4 ounces 

and  dry. 

When  dry,  coat  with  iodized  collodion,  sensitize  in  the  bath  ; 
and  to  expose,  put  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  or  plate-holder 
reversed,  the  film  uppermost.  Place  four  small  pieces  of  glass 
at  each  corner,  and  gently  lay  on  the  pieces  of  glass  a plate  the 
same  size  as  the  negative,  which  will  preserve  the  sensitive  film 
from  injury ; close  the  door  and  expose  a few  seconds  by  draw- 


ing out  the  slide  in  the  light.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  sensitive  film  is  on  the  collodion  side  of  the  negative, 
not  on  the  glass,  so  that  a transparency  is  printed  in  close  con- 
tact. After  exposure,  develop  with  the  ordinary  developer,  wash, 
fix,  dry,  varnish,  and  the  whole  is  complete.  The  transparency 
on  the  negative  will  not  need  intensifying,  and  will  rarely  be 
too  dense  by  the  application  of  the  developer  alone  ; the  inten- 
sity, however,  can  be  reduced  by  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Now  the  advantages  of  the  idea,  no  matter  how  carried  out, 
are  manifold.  Freckles  are  softened,  if  not  obliterated  ; 
scratches  and  pinholes  are  mollified,  if  not  “ stopped  out  " ; 
“ heavy  blacks  ” are  toned  down,  and  shadows  softened  ; the 
faintest  debiil  in  the  shadows  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  in 
printing  is  increased,  preserved,  and  harmony  pervades  the  whole 
picture  instead  of  a chalky,  freckly,  spotty,  uudertimed  thing. 
All  undertimed  negatives,  or  those  with  lieavy  shadows,  and 
dense  high  lights,  can  be  made  by  the  above  metho>l  to  yield 
passable  prints  ; but  remember,  0 courteous  reader,  that  expe- 
rience must  be  acquired  ere  you  meet  with  unequivocal  success. 
— David  Dua'can. 

Obliterating  Opaque  Defects  in  Negatives. — Certain  negatives  are 
rendered  apparently  worthless  by  the  pre.sence  of  numerous 
opaque  spots  upon  the  surface. 

After  various  sugge.stions  respecting  the  reproduction  of  the 
negatives  through  the  instrumentality  of  transparencies,  upon 
which  the  offending  spots  would  be  touched  out  previous  to 
making  use  of  them  for  forming  printed  negatives,  the  idea 
occurred  to  us  to  dissolve  the  spots  themselves  out  of  the  nega- 
tive, and  then  to  have  the  transparent  holes  thus  made  properly 
filled  by  pigment  of  the  same  density  and  colour  as  the  portions 
immediately  surrounding. 

The  following  is  the  method  I follow,  and  I very  strongly  re- 
commend it  as  being  at  once  simple,  expeditious,  and  certain. 
Take  a bit  of  caustic  potash  (there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for 
weighing  it,  a piece  the  size  of  a bean,  greater  or  les.s,  answering 
quite  well)  ; to  this  add  about  an  ounce  of  water,  and  when  it 
has  dissolved,  which  will  be  the  case  in  a couple  of  minutes,  add 
a quantity  of  methylated  alcohol  equal  to  the  water  present. 
Now,  holding  the  negative  either  by  one  corner,  or,  as  we  prefer, 
upon  a pneumatic  holder,  pour  this  solution  upon  the  surface, 
taking  care  that  every  portion  is  covered.  Allow  it  to  remain 
on  for  about  half  a minute,  pour  off  into  a porcelain  or  glass 
measure,  and  again  apply  it  to  the  surface,  as  if  it  were  a deve- 
loping solution.  Pouring  off  once  more,  apply  to  the  surface  a 
little  plain  water  with  alcohol,  and  follow  this  by  copious  wash- 
ing with  water.  When  the  plate  is  dried  there  will  not  bo  a 
vestige  of  the  varnish  found  on  its  surface. 

If  by  accident,  bad  varnish,  or  inadequate  temperature,  a 
negative  has  been  dam.aged  in  varnishing,  the  method  just  de- 
scribed will  prove  a most  effectual  means  of  denuding  the  collo- 
dion film  of  its  resinous,  pellicular  coating. 

lly  means  of  the  treatment  described,  the  opaque  spots  upon 
the  plate  are  rendered  in  a proper  condition  for  being  operated 
upon  by  a solvent.  The  solvent  I use  is  a somewhat  strong  solu- 
tion of  iodide  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  relative  proportions 
being  such  as  to  leave  the  solvent  salt  in  excess.  This  is  easily 
effected  by  adding  iodine  until  the  cyanide  solution  is  iucapablo 
of  dissolving  more,  and  then  making  a further  addition  of 
cyanide.  The  mechanical  conditions  are  secured  by  the  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  mucilage  of  gum-arabic. 

The  negative  having  been  placed  upon  the  retouching-desk, 
and  a toler.ably  strong  magnifier  utilized,  a camel’s  hair  brush, 
charged  with  the  solution  described,  is  deftly  applied  to  each 
opaque  spot,  which,  after  a few  seconds,  is  seen  to  become  quite 
transparent.  When  the  whole  of  the  spots  have  been  touched 
in  this  manner,  a gentle  stream  of  water  is  applied  to  the  film, 
so  as  to  clear  away  all  the  solution  of  iodine.  The  spots  pre- 
viously opaque,  but  now  transparent,  are  next  touched  in  by 
means  of  an  appropriater  pigment  to  be  selected  from  the  colour- 
box,  a mixture  of  burnt  sienna,  Prussian  blue,  and  China  ink, 
forming  a pigment  which  answers  every  purpose. 

The  negative  treated  in  this  manner  yields  points  which  do  not 
demand  any  artiitic  operation,  and  in  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  discover  any  fault  indicating  there  having  been  .at 
one  time  something  seriously  amiss  with  the  negative. — W.  P. 
Boltox. 

Take  a penknife  with  a small,  pointed  blade,  sharpen  the  point 
well,  and  with  it,  using  a magnifying  glass,  you  can  remove,  by 
scraping,  small  opaque  spots  on  gelatine  negatives,  when  dry. 
You  can  also  modify  or  remove  an  objectionable  light  in  the 
eye,  or  any  little  defect  of  that  kind.  Your  first  trials  will  pro- 
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bably  be  failures,  but  practice  will  show  you  the  proper  shape 
of  blade  needed.  Of  course,  care  and  patience  are  essential  to 
success,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Retouch  on  the  gelatine  film  by  grinding  with  resin,  fine 
pumice-stone,  or  any  of  the  methods  in  use  ; coat  with  plain 
collodion,  and  when  dry  and  hard,  coat  with  good  varnish  ; 
when  hard,  grind  .again  carefully,  and  retouch  off  those  black 
freckles  or  moles  that  you  could  not  fill  up  on  the  first  film,  and 
soften  those  heavy  lines  about  the  eyes  and  mouth  that  would 
not  “ yield  ” on  the  gelatine,  and  that  stray  lock  of  hair  that  re- 
fused to  “budge  ” before  can  now  be  made  to  vanish.  Scan  the 
whole  work  over,  and  put  on  the  finishing  touches,  and  you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  result. 

Clean  the  back  of  your  negatives  before  printing  with  dry 
pumice-stone  (powdered),  using  the  ball  of  the  finger  ; perhaps 
a knife  will  be  needed  to  scrape  the  largest  gelatine  stains  or 
spots  that  may  happen  to  be  there,  but  the  pumice-stone  will 
make  them  shine  and  print  clean. — F.  M.  Rood. 

When  retouching  his  negatives  the  photographer  can,  if  he  has 
the  genius,  do  almost  anything,  so  that  he  has  shadow  enough 
as  a basis.  Here  he  becomes,  as  I have  said,  the  creator,  and  of 
all  the  different  operations  of  a negative,  this  is  the  portion 
where  the  artist  stands  out  most  prominently,  and  proves  what 
stuff  he  or  she  is  made  of.  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
work  one  may  introduce— grains  to  look  like  engravings,  hatch- 
ings, stippling,  brushwork.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  re- 
move spots  and  blemishes,  or  soften  off  harsh  contrasts  ; girls 
mostly  get  up  to  this  mark  of  excellence,  and  produce  those 
smooth,  meaningless,  pleasant  portraits  of  everyday  life.  The 
retoucher  must  learn  to  keep  an  expression  of  the  negative,  or 
make  one  if  not  there,  and  this  is  the  lofty  calling  of  a true  re- 
toucher. He  must  put  a soul  into  his  model,  else  he  cannot  call 
himself  an  artist  any  more  than  the  painter  can  claim  the  title 
who  only  daubs  potboilers.  Bnt  if  the  retoucher  can  do  this, 
and  has  art  enough  in  himself  to  prefer  soul  to  beauty  or  beauti- 
fying, then  he  has  as  much  claim  to  call  himself  a painter  or  an 
artist  (if  he  prefers  that  title)  as  any  R.A.  in  the  clique  divine. 

Expression,  or  soul,  is  what  photographers  are  as  yet  deficient 
in,  and  that  is  the  province  of  the  retoucher.  I want  to  see  a 
photographer  rise  above  the  prejudice  of  the  flattery-loving 
public,  and  load  them  by  intensity  ; give  to  the  public  faces, 
ugly  .as  Rembrandt’s  portraits,  yet  pregnant  with  character.  I 
want  to  see  seams,  and  wrinkles,  and  warts,  as  the  Great 
Creator  left  them — indexes  to  the  wearer’s  character— and  not 
doll  faces,  which  simper  and  mean  nothing.  I want  noses  in  all 
their  varietie-s,  with  their  own  individuality  intensified;  cheek- 
bones standing  out  as  they  may  be  in  the  originals.  I want 
men  and  women  .sent  down  to  posterity  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
they  would  like  to  be  ; for  I never  yet  saw  a face  in  its  natural 
state  that  I could  call  ugly,  although  I have  seen  faces  by  rouge, 
and  powder  cosmetiques,  and  false  eyebrows,  and  also  by  the  re- 
touching which  they  were  themselves  so  delighted  about. 

Vice  and  crime  darken  the  souls  which  sit  behind  the  eyes — 
make  chins  hard,  and  lips  thin  or  coarse, — destroy  curves  which 
are  upon  all  lips  when  innocent ; yet  to  me,  the  most  demoniac 
face  that  ever  peered  out  upon  a hunting  world  is  better  in  its 
sombre  gloom  than  that  same  face  smoothed  by  a bad  or  mecha- 
nical retoucher.  Beauty  is  expression,  not  chiselled  features.  A 
baby  is  not  beautiful  until  it  can  notice  its  mother  ; then  the 
meaningless  bit  of  flesh  is  lighted  up  by  a ray  from  heaven. 
That  God-beam  the  photographer  must  catch  ; yet  is  not  a 
smooth  surface,  but  a light  breaking  through  torn-up  cloud 
mists.— Hd.me  Nisbet. 

For  plain  photographic  work  I advise  you  to  have  by  your 
side  a palette,  upon  which  are  ground  moderate  portions  of  a 
good  black-  India -ink,  warm  sepia,  and  scarlet  lake.  With  com- 
binations of  these  you  can  readily  imitate  the  photography  upon 
which  you  are  working,  whether  it  be  cold  or  warm  in  tone. 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  these  tints  with  a brush  ; 
and  if  you  use  plain  water  as  a dilutant,  you  will  leave  a dead 
surface  that  betrays  your  trail.  Everyone  will  exclaim  : Why 
not,  then,  use  gum  water  ? that  will  leave  a gloss.  Perfectly 
right  ; but  it  leaves  too  much  gloss.  In  addition,  I don’t  be- 
lieve that  the  half  of  you  know  how  to  make  gum  water. 

Accept  my  formula,  and  adopt  it  or  no,  as  you  see  fit : — 


Picked  gum  arabic 

• • • . • • 

...  1 ounce 

Loaf  sugar 

... 

...  1 drachm 

Acetic  acid  

•••  ... 

...  30  minims 

Alcohol 



...  30  „ 

water  in  sufficient  quantity,  say  from  six  to  eight  ounces. 


Don’t  be  frightened  at  the  mention  of  the  acid,  and  at  the 
idea  of  putting  a modicum  of  it  upon  the  surface  of  your  photo- 
graph. Used  in  this  way  it  will  not,  I .assure  you,  prove  de- 
structive in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  gum  water,  however,  I do  not  use  for  the  indicated  pur- 
pose. There  is  a better  vehicle — the  much  abused,  always  use- 
ful, albumen. 

I have  before  this  published  a method  of  making  a stock  al- 
bumen that  is  equally  as  serviceable  for  this  as  it  is  for  many 
other  purposes.  It  is  not  original  with  myself,  but  I have  used 
it  for  many  years,  and  have  come  to  consider  it  an  indispensa- 
bility in  a studio  or  gallery. 

Take  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  carefully  separated  from  their 
germs,  and  add  to  the  mass  twenty-four  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
diluted  with  one  ounce  of  water.  Stir  well  for  a minute  with  a 
glass  rod,  making  no  attempt  to  beat  into  a froth.  Let  the 
liquid  rest  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  then  strain  through  cambric 
muslin.  Finally  add  half  a drachm  of  liq.  ammonia,  F.F.F., 
bottle,  cork  tightly,  and  use  as  required. 

Slightly  diluted  with  water,  nothing  can  excel  this  as  a vehicle 
for  water-colour  painting  upon  albumenised  paper.  Of  its 
utility  for  the  preparation  of  negative  gla-sses,  for  transparencie.s, 
and  for  porcelain  work,  I have  already  spoken. 

If  you  cannot  touch  out  the  spots  neatly,  you  had  better  allow 
them  to  remain.  On  numberless  occasions  I have  seen  prints  of 
what  were  supposed  to  be  good  negatives,  that  might  re.adily 
have  passed  for  maps  of  the  heavenly  constellations.  They  were 
filled  with  white  spots,  crescents,  and  lines.  I have  fre<iuently 
asked  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  plates  from  which 
they  were  made.  In  most  instances  the  printer  had 
endeavoured  to  conceal  small  pinholes  or  light  scratches  with 
that  very  useful  paint  of  my  manufacture  (Opaque),  and  instead 
of  having  a scarcely  discernible  dark  speck  on  his  paper,  caused 
the  appearance  of  a white  blot,  somewhat  difficult  to  eradicate. 
To  remove  these  transparent  imperfections  upon  the  negative, 
you  must  possess  a sharp  eye,  a steady  hand,  a fine  brush 
(Opaque,  of  course),  and  a clear  comprehension  of  what  you 
are  doing.  Almost  invariably  when  I have  washed  aw.ay  the 
colour  that  had  been  applied,  I have  found  that  at  least  three 
times  the  necessary  quantity  had  been  used. — John  L.  Gihon. 

Many  a valuable  negative  has  been  lost  because  no  system 
adopted  by  the  photographer  has  existed  for  numbering  the 
same.  The  engraving  diamond  (Fig.  341)  will  prevent  loss  in 
this  direction,  if  its  use  is  adopted.  It  is,  in  form  and  size, 
something  like  a short  stylographic  pen,  and  consists  of  a metal 
handle,  about  five  inches  long,  at  the  end  of  which  a diamond 
is  permanently  set  for  the  purpose  of  writing  and  figuring  upon 
glass.  We  are  assured  by  the  manufacturer  that  it  will  even 
write  on  steel. — Georoe  M.vt  Powell. 

Below  are  some  hints  regarding  the  use  of  the  well-known 
style  of  coffee-pot  shown  in  fig.  342,  as  a v,arnish  pourer,  and  as 
a means  of  separating  the  clear  varnish  from  the  jiarticles  of 
dirt,  &c.,  apt  to  get  in  the  varnish  when  coating  plates.  The 
engraving  will  .show  exactly  how  it  works.  A piece  of  cotton 
flannel  is  made  to  fit  into  the  inside  of  the  top  portion,  and  on 
that  some  filtering  cotton.  After  flowing  the  negative  the  sur- 
plus varnish  is  poured  b.ack  into  the  top,  and  by  filtering  back 
into  the  pot  we  have  tho  varnish  always  clean  and  nice.  The 
bottom  of  the  part  marked  1 is  covered  with  a fine  wire  gauze. 
They  can  be  obtained  at  any  kitchen  furnishing  store. — 
A.  Marshall. 

For  the  Production  of  Artillcud  Negatives  by  Scratching  in 
Lines  with  one  or  several  Needles. — Prepare  a thin  negative  collo- 
dion, containing  much  iodine,  which  is  as  usual  poured  over  a 
glass  plate  and  prepared  in  a silver  bath.  After  having  taken 
out  the  plate,  and  cleansing  the  same  on  both  sides  with  water, 
it  is  dried  and  laid  on  a black  cloth,  with  the  prepared  side  on 
top. 

If  the  collodion  contained  much  iodine,  the  collodion  will 
appear  of  a light  yellow  hue,  which  in  this  case  is  just  the 
thing  wanted. 

Now  make  several  instruments,  with  two  to  eight  needles 
r.anged  together  in  a straight  line,  with  sealing  wax,  with 
which  a drawing  can  be  scratched  in  the  yellow  layer  of  iodide 
of  silver.  The  diagram  herewith  (Fig.  343)  represents  the  in- 
strument, a being  the  sealing-wax,  and  b the  points  of  the 
needles.  After  tiacing  carefully  the  outlines  of  a drawing  upon 
the  yellow  layer,  so  that  the  layer  does  not  get  injured,  we  pro- 
cee<l  to  the  production  of  the  whole  drawing.  For  delicate  de- 
tails only  an  instrument  of  two  to  three  needles  is  used  ; but 
large  spaces  are  rapidly  covered  with  an  instrument  of  many 
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needles.  Each  scratch  appears  black  as  the  yellow  layer  is  re- 
moved, showin;;  the  black  sub-layer. 

The  picture  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  the  lines  run  beautifully 
I>arallel,  and  aflbrd  many  very  delicate  gradations.  The 
Bcratched-off  yellow  dust  must  be  often  removed  with  a broad 
marten  brush.  When  the  drawing  is  finished,  pour  on  the  plate 
a concentrated  solution  of  fuchsine  in  alcohol,  and  wash  oil" 
with  water.  The  fuschsine  colours  only  the  porous  collodion, 
but  not  the  clean  spots  of  the  glass,  and  renders  the  picture 
more  opaque,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  suitable  for  heliographic  or 
photo-lithographic  purposes. 

Finally,  the  negative  must  be  varnished,  but  a diluted  solution 
of  gelatin,  or  gum-arabic  answers  better,  because  an  alcoholic 
varnish  dissolves  the  fuchsine.  The  intensifying  can  also  be 
done  in  other  different  ways. — John  L.  Gihon. 

To  Remove  Varnish  from  Negatives  or  Parotypes. — Use  satu- 
rated solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  one  part ; alcohol,  95“ , 
two  parts  ; flow  on  and  off  as  in  redeveloping  ; will  clear  off 
varnish  very  rapidly,  so  the  negative  or  positive  can  be  washed 
under  the  faucet,  dried,  and  revarnished,  bright  and  fresh  as 
new. 

I discovered  this  method — partly  by  accident — some  months 
.ago,  and  have  used  it  many  times  since,  .always  successfully  ; 
and  having  never  heard  of  any  other  method  as  good,  I send  it 
for  others  to  try. 

I have  at  various  times  tried  most  of  the  published  methods  for 
removing  varnish  from  collodion  films — for  instance,  pure 
alcohol  bath,  ammonia  and  alcohol,  common  crude  potash  and 
alcohol,  vapors  of  hot  alcohol,  &c. — all  more  or  less  available, 
but  in  my  experience  all  more  tedious,  more  expensive,  or  more 
dangerous  to  such  films  than  this  method. 

Whether  the  cyanogen  aids  the  solvent  action  of  the  potash 
or  not,  the  materials  for  this  combination  are  ready  in  almost 
every  gallery,  and  seem  perfectly  reliable  in  action. 

Uf  course,  it  must  not  be  used  on  negatives  strengthened  with 
bichloride,  or  similar  chemicals  especially  soluble  in  cyanide. — 
E.  K.  Hough. 


AN  UNPRACTICAL  PAPER  ON  “RETOUCHING.” 

BY  WILLIAM  HEIGIIWAY. 

If  such  a terrible  thing  as  an  avowedly  unpractical  article 
appears  to  our  Editor  likely  to  undermine  the  discipline 
of  his  contributors  (to  whom  he  is  always  issuing  the 
injunction  “ Be  Practical  ”),  let  him,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony all  round,  quietly  drop  these  notes  into  his  waste- 
paper  biisket. 

Yet  I am  not  (knowingly)  impelled  to  mischief  out  of 
sheer  wantonness,  or  the  necessity  to  fill  up  an  idle  hour  ; 
but  of  a truth  I .am  possessed  with  some  sort  of  idea  that 
protest  is  really  called  for,  and  (though  alas  ! doubtingly) 
th.at  it  may  work  for  good.  These  my  misgivings  set 
forth,  let  me  to  my  work. 

I have  before  me  a book — a great,  fat,  heavy  book — 
imposing  in  appearance,  rich  in  illustration,  splendid  in 
“ get-up,”  he.avy  in  price.  Its  title-page  sets  forth  its 
claim  to  being  “ A Collection  of  Hints  on  Practical  Photo- 
graphy,” and,  withal,  “ A Complete  Text-Book  of  the 
Art,”  by  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Now  here,  in  these  five  hundred  and  odd  magnificent 
(piarto-p.ages  shall  I find  a mine  of  wealth,  a very  store- 
house of  interesting  and  valu,able  matter,  quoth  I,  as  I 
carried  the  precious  volume  home. 

In  that  expectation  I was,  however,  very  grievously  mis- 
taken. I soon  began  to  recognise  in  it  a hash-up  of  old 
articles  from  an  American  magazine — not  that  that  in 
itself  would  be  so  bad,  because  there  is  much  that  is  valu- 
able to  be  found  in  the  magazine — but  in  this  case  the 
articles  had  been  “selected”  at  random,  and  without 
either  intelligence  or  care ; the  value  of  the  good  and 
thoughtful  matter  being  entirely  done  aw.ay  with  by  its 
appearing  cheek  by  jowl  with  so  much  that  w.as  absurdly 
weak  and  unpractical.  In  this  “ Complete  Text-Book  of 
the  Art,”  are  to  be  found  a lot  of  very  indilfeient,  and 
too  often  purposeless  stuff,  literally  pitched  together,  the 
povertyof  ideaand  apparent  lack  of  intention  being  reflected 
in  the  large  type  notes  above,  which  serve  only  to  show 
how  little  the  author  of  the  Complete  Text-Book  has  to  say. 


One  certainly  looks  for  sonic  little  origin.al  writing  in  a 
book  of  this  pretentious  character.  Here  it  is  to  be  found 
ill  a dribbling  rivulet  (in  many  cases  only  two  lines  of  big 
type)  meandering  in  a purposeless  little  way  along  the 
top  of  these  imposing  pages. 

Let  us  see  what  the  author  h.os  to  say,  for  instance, 
under  the  head  of  “ Retouching,”  that  being  the  subject 
of  my  unpractical  paper. 

“ Chapter  XVII. — Retouching  and  ‘ Doctoring  the 
Neg.ative.’ 

“ 79.  This  subject  is  so  fully  treated  in  Wilson’s  Photo- 
graphics,  and  in  a dozen  other  volumes,  that  further  instruc- 
tions would  seem  superfluous. 

“ Moreover,  the  instructions  given  have  been  so  mal- 
treated by  photographers  as  to  discourage  further  sug- 
gestions. 

“ There  is  a disposition,  however,  to  return  to  ‘ bottom 
f.acts,’  or  in  other  words,  to  do  less  retouching  and  doctor- 
ing, and  to  endeavour  to  secure  a better  quality  of  negative 
by  careful  manijnilation  in  the  dark-room.  This  is  a 
cheerful  sign,  and  warrants  me  in  confining  the  chapter 
before  us  to  some  selected  notes  gathered  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  practical  workers.  So  much  for  general  work. 

“ Where  special  objects  are  to  be  attained,  special  resort 
may  be  had  to  artificial  means.  Wisdom  and  care  should 
always  be  exercised. 

“ A neat  photographer  will  punctiliously  number  his 
negatives,  and  when  necessiiry  title  them.  An  engraving 
diamond  is  a convenient  tool  for  such  work. 

“ The  v.arnishingof  the  negative  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  varnish  must  be  removed,  extra 
care  will  be  rewarded  by  the  best  possible  success.” 

This  forms  the  entire  chapter,  all  that  the  author  has  to 
say  on  the  important  subject  of  “ Retouching”  in  this 
“ Complete  Text  Book  of  the  Art,”  occupying  seven  whole 
pages  with  the  cuttings  which  are  equally  relevant  to  the 
subject.  My  tired  eyes  may  have  overlooked  some  practi- 
cal hint  on  retouching,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  one  to 
be  found. 

Methinks  it  is  a sorry  compliment  to  the  intelligence 
of  photographeis  that  such  a book  as  this  is  written  for 
their  instruction. 

Another  and  graver  matter  on  which  for  some  time  past 
I have  been  tempted  to  write  is  to  express  the  fear  that 
photography  is  becoming  a slave  to  the  fatal  dexterity  of 
the  retoucher.  The  evidences  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
show  case  and  album.  Instead  of  the  pictures  of  men 
and  women,  we  find  lifeless  and  unmeaning,  but  very 
“ pretty,”  doll  faces. 

Let  me  instance  two  pictures  likely  to  be  known  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  this  journal.  One  a technically  splendid 
portrait  of  the  Queen,  taken  somewhere  about  Windsor, 
I believe,  but  by  a Court  Circular  fiction  to  be  (for  some 
inscrutable  reason)  accounted  as  taken  in  Ireland.  As  the 
Queen  has  not  been  in  that  sorrowful  part  of  her  domi- 
nion for  twenty  years  or  so,  perhaps  the  loyal  artist  strove 
to  carry  out  the  fiction  by  endeavouring  to  take  off  the 
marks  of  time  by  obliterating  all  the  characteristic  lines  of 
the  face,  as  well  as  a portion  of  the  royal  cheek  and  chin. 
I cannot  help  regretting  this,  as  the  picture,  so  excellent 
in  most  respects,  loses  a great  deal,  if  not  all,  of  its  historic 
interest. 

Another  awful  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  portrait 
of  a noble  and  handsome  lady,  an  authoress  of  emi- 
nence who  has  recently,  alas  ! laid  down  the  pen  for  ever. 
This  is  entirely  marred  by  the  excessive  work  on  the  face, 
by  which  all  the  character  and  grace  of  a beautiful  and 
gifted  lady  has  been  pencilled  away,  and  a sorry  sub- 
stitute offered  us  in  its  place. 

Could  both  of  these  heads  be  even  partially  restored 
to  us  in  their  truth  we  should  be  the  richer. 

[The  reader  of  the  above  article  must  not  form  his  opinion 
without  reading  what  we  have  to  say  on  p.  498,  under  the 
head  of  “ Wilson’s  Chapter  on  Retouching  and  Doctoring 
the  Negative.”— Ed.  P.  N.] 
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NEGATIVES  FOR  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  SUR- 
FACE BLOCK  PRINTING. 

BY  MAX  JAFEE.* 

Developer. 

Water  1,000  grammes 

Sulphuric  acid  12  drops 

Protosulpbate  of  iron  ...  ...  40  grammes 

Alcohol  800®  (90  per  cent.)  ...  2.5  „ 

During  development,  the  plate  must  be  slowly  and  continually 
moved  in  such  a way  that  the  solution  runs  up  to  the  extreme 
edges  and  corners,  otherwise  no  even  image  is  obtained. 

Fixing. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution.  After 
fixing,  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly  washed. 

intentifying. 

A.  Cold  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

B.  Cold  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Solution  B is  slowly  added,  with  continual  stirring,  to  A,  until 

the  rsd  precipitate  which  is  first  formed  is  re-dissolved.  This 
mixture  now  appears  clear  and  of  p.ale  yellow  colour.  It  may  be 
diluted  according  to  necessity,  and  can  be  preserved  for  repeated 
use.  A slight  muddiness  shows  that  the  negative  w.as  not 
sufficiently  w.ashed  before  fixing.  If  the  negative  after  fising 
appears  unequal  in  density,  some  places  being  weaker  than  others, 
this  defect  may  be  remedied  by  skilful  manipulation  in  intensi- 
fying. Places  of  less  intensity  print  more  quickly,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, lines  and  points  come  out  broader  than  they  do  in  the 
other  more  intense  portions  of  the  plate. 

Blackening. 

The  following  intensifier  is  not  permanent  in  the  light,  and 
requires,  therefore,  further  treatment,  which  we  will  merely 
call  “blackening.”  If  the  intensity  appears  already  sufficient 
(and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  intensity  increases  as 
the  film  dries),  it  suffices  to  pour  over  the  film  dilute  ammonia  ; 
if,  however,  the  negative  requires  further  density,  it  is  covered 
with  asolution  containing  one  part  of  sulphide  of  .ammonium  to  four 
parts  of  water.  In  both  cases  care  must  betaken  that  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  film  is  carried  through  completely  to  the  glass  ; this  can 
be  ascertained  by  examination  through  the  b.ack  of  the  plate. 
The  sulphide  of  ammonium  solution  must  be  kept  well  preserved 
in  .air-tight  bottles,  and  used  only  so  long  ars  it  appears  of  a light 
yellow.  It  is  well  for  daily  use  to  mix  a small  quantity  with 
the  specified  amount  of  water.  After  treatment  with  the 
sulphide  the  plate  shows  a plentiful  amount  of  green  fog  ; this  is 
removed  by  the  application  of  a very  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a few  drops  in  100  grammes  of  water.  If  the  inten- 
sity is  still  insufficient,  the  intensifying  may  be  repeated.  When 
the  negative  is  thoroughly  washed  it  is  flowed  over  with  a ten  to 
twelve  per  cent,  solution  of  gum  arabic.  Varnishing  is  not  neces- 
sary ; if,  however,  this  is  done,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what 
intensity  Las  been  gained  In  drying  will  be  lost  again  in 
varnishing.  The  latter  effect  may  be  avoided  by  flowing, 
before  varnishing,  with  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine 
instead  of  gum.  It  is  not  recommended  to  allow  the  negative  to 
dry,  and  then  to  re-wet  and  apply  the  intensifying  solution,  as 
the  bath  does  not  in  this  case  work  so  well,  or  take  such  an  even 
hold.  If  there  is  not  time  to  intensify  immediately,  the  negative 
should  be  placed  in  a dish  covered  with  water  until  it  can  be 
attended  to. 

Reducing. 

If  the  negative,  when  intensified  with'mercury  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  appears  too  intense,  this  density  m.ay  be  reduced  by 
a strong  solution  of  cy.anide  of  potas.sium.  With  very  dark 
originals,  having  but  small  white  places,  it  may  even  happen 
that  the  negative  comes  of  too  great  intensity  in  the  first  instance. 
It  may  then  be  reduced  by  the  following  solution.  A few 
flakes  of  iodine  are  placed  in  a fl.ask  with  but  very  little  water. 
Crystals  of  iodine  or  potassium  are  next  added  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  iodine  to  dissolve.  This  solution  is  diluted 
with  water  until  it  appears  something  like  porter.  The  negative 
is  flowed  over  a few  times  with  the  mixture,  and  then,  after 
washing,  again  fixed.  This  proceeding,  also,  may  be  repeated  if 
necessary. 

Grating  Negatives. 

Many  systems  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  resolving 
the  half  tone  of  a negative  into  a grain,  and  thereby  to  render 
it  available  for  photo-lithographic  transfer,  or  for  printing  by 
the  block  method  ; but  the  outcome  of  all  these  experiments  in 
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that  direction  is  that  the  surest  and  most  practical  method  is 
that  of  forming  a grating  of  lines  crossing  one  another  during 
the  exposure.  Two  glass  plates  are  employed,  one  having  lines 
from  the  left  downwards  to  the  right ; the  other  with  lines 
running  from  right  to  left.  The  transparent  spaces  are  of 
equal  width  with  the  opaque  lines.  According  to  the  fineness 
that  may  be  desired,  these  lines  may  vary  from  four  to  six 
millimetres  in  breadth.  For  every  size  a pair  of  transparencies 
must  be  provided,  having  lines  in  contrary  directions  as  de- 
scribed. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  change  the  transparency  grating,  the 
dark  slide  is  generally  taken  from  the  camera  and  brought  info 
the  dark  room.  From  that  proceeding,  however,  it  often  re- 
sults that  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  the  picture  is  somewhat 
shifted  on  the  plate.  I will  hero  describe  a method  which  al- 
lows us  to  work  with  safety,  since  the  dark  slide  keeps  its  place 
all  the  time.  The  necessary  arrangement  is  seen  in  Fig.  1.  To 
the  large  camera,  a smallei  appliance  for  holding  the  dark  slide 
is  attached  of  a size  sufficient  for  the  transparency  grating  in  use. 
In  this  appliance  there  is  on  the  left  side  a red  window,  A.  On  the 
opposite  side  a door  and  a large  cloth  impervious  to  light.  For 
greater  safety  this  addition  to  the  camera  is  supplied  with  a 
support  from  the  ground  ; the  support  is  not  shown  for  the 
reason  of  keeping  the  picture  free  from  confusion.  In  Fig.  2 
is  shown  how  the  lined  transparency  is  fixed  when  in  ue>e.  The 
sensitive  plate,  c d,  is  placed  in  the  usual  way  in  the  dark  slide, 
the  back  of  which  is  shown  at  A.  At  the  top  of  the  line  trans- 
parency, the  knob,  g,  is  attached  for  convenience  of  handling. 
By  means  of  the  springs,  h h',  the  transparency  is  held  against 
the  sensitive  plate.  The  prominences  ate  and /are  half-round 
pieces  of  glass  attached  to  the  four  corners  of  the  plate,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  actual  contact  with  the  sensitive 
film.*  Since  one  can  work  with  one  hand  only  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  camera,  it  is  recommended  in  place  of  the  springs 
that  hold  the  lined  transparency  in  place,  to  have  a hinged  frame 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  bearing  these  springs.  A single  movemenc 
then  brings  the  springs  into  action,  and  a self-acting  catch  at 
n 0 holds  the  whole  firmly  together.  The  line  transpareny,  a,  is 
placed  before  the  commencement  of  the  exposure  in  position, 
and  after  half  the  time  has  been  given  that  is  considered  neces- 
sary, it  is  changed  for  the  transparency,  b.  This  change  is,  with 
the  arrangements  de.scribed,  very  quickly  made.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  dark  slide  should  not,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
have  a spring  opposite  the  centre  of  the  plate,  as  a thin  glass 
might  then  be  pressed  at  that  place  into  contact  with  the  trans- 
parency. It  is  better,  therefore,  to  have  a frame  or  board  of  the 
same  size  as  the  negative  furnished  with  springs  at  the  four 
corners,  and  fitting  into  the  carrier  behind  it.  Still  safer  and 
simpler  than  this  method  fer  changing  the  transjiarencies  is 
that  described  in  my  paper,  “ Photography  without  a Camera,t 
published  in  the  Photographischc  Corresj>ondenz,  July,  1888. 

6.  Preparation  of  the  Transfer  Paper. — In  one  thousand 
grammes  of  water,  thirty  grammes  of  hard  gelatine  are  swelled, 
and  then  dissolved  by  heat  in  a warm  bath.  Fifteen  grammes 
of  glycerine  are  next  added,  and  the  whole  filtered  through 
flannel.  A sheet  of  plate  gl.oss,  somewhat  larger  than  the  paper 
to  be  prepared,  is  then  levelled.  The  paper,  which  must  be 
made  from  very  fine  Mg  pulp,  is  dipped  in  cold  water  in  a flat 
dish.  AVhen  the  paper  is  thoroughly  moistened,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  suflScient  to  draw  it  slowly  through  the  water,  the  plate 
glass  is  taken  from  the  levelling  stand,  rested  against  a waU,  and 
the  wet  paper  is  laid  upon  it,  beginning  at  the  top,  and  avoiding 
all  air-bells.  The  plate  is  then  again  laid,  paper  side  up,  on  the 
levelling  stand,  and  the  edges  turned  up  about  the  width  of  a 
centimetre.  The  gelatine  is  now  poured  on,  all  air-bubbles 
being  avoided.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  solution 
will  sulfice  for  a sheet  measuring  45  by  69  centimetres. | When 
the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  set,  the  paper  is  slowly  lifted  from 
the  glass,  and  hung  up  to  dry  with  clips.  The  place  in  which 
these  manipulations  are  carried  on  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
dust. 

7.  Semitising  the  Transfer  Paper. — The  sensitising  bath  con- 
sists of — 

Water 1000  grammes 

Bichromate  of  potash 60  „ 

• Many  photographers,  instead  of  glass,  cement  cartridge-paper  to  the 
lined  tiansparency.  This  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  the  large 
surface  of  the  paper  is  apt  to  cling  to  the  moist  wet  plate,  and  in  separa- 
ting the  transparency  from  it,  sufficient  force  has  to  be  used  to  endanger 
the  shifting  of  the  negative  and  consequent  doubling  of  the  image. 
tSee  first  note.— TaANsijiTOR. 
t.  About  8 ounces  for  a sheet  24  by  18  inches. 
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Caustic  ammonia  is  added  until  the  reddish-yellow  colour  of  the 
solution  is  changed  to  a |)ale  yellow.  If,  when  in  use,  the  red- 
yellow  colour  returns  in  consequence  of  evaporation  of  the 
ammonia,  more  is  added.  An  excess  is  not  injurious.  The 
chromate  bath  is  filtered  into  a flat  dish,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  paper.  The  paper  itself  is  immersed  in  the  solution  with 
the  coated  side  uppermost,  and  kept  in  until  thoroughly  pene- 
trated and  quite  soft.  The  chromate  bath  must  be  of  a tempe- 
rature of  about  15^’  Reaumur.  With  a lower  temperature  the 
solution  does  not  throroghly  penetrate  the  gelatine  film,  which 
then  does  not  properly  take  the  ink.  The  paper,  being  thoroughly 
soaked,  is  slowly  lifted  from  the  bath,  and  as  soon  as  it  drips 
slowly  it  is  handed  over  by  the  two  corners,  by  which  it  has 
been  lifted,  to  a second  person,  who  holds  it  over  a sheet  of  plate 
glass,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  paper.  This  plate  must 
previously  have  been  well  rubbed  with  tale,  and  lightly  dusted 
with  a soft  broad  brush.  A scarcely  visible  film  of  talc  should 
bo  left  upon  it.  The  paper  is  now  laid  face  downwards  upon 
the  glass,  and  pressed  into  close  contact  by  means  of  a fine  soft 
cloth  used  to  stroke  it  on  evenly,  and  with  an  avoidance  of  air- 
bubbles.  The  assistant  holds  his  two  corners  until  the  whole 
sheet  is  pressed  down.  The  paper  is  then  pressed  with  gre.ater 
force,  either  with  the  cloth  or  with  an  india-rubber  squeegee, 
till  all  excess  of  bichromate  solution  is  driven  off.  If  this  last 
operation  is  not  carefully  performed,  brown  spots  appe.ir  which 
interfere  with  the  sharpness  of  the  print.  The  plate,  with  the 
paper  upon  it,  is  placed  to  dry  iu  an  airy  room,  from  which 
daylight  is  excluded,  and  which  iu  winter  must  not  be  too 
strongly  heated.  Drying  occupies  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  I?y 
the  use  of  a ventilator  with  a powerful  exhaust  pan,  the  process 
of  drying  may  be  much  accelerated.  Only  when  thoroughly 
dry,  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  pa.ssing  the  hand  over  it, 
must  the  paper  be  stripped  from  the  glass.  The  paper  is  now 
placed  in  a box,  not  in  too  dry  a place,  but  must  be  used  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

8.  Pnntin'j  on  the  Transfer  Paper.— The  progress  of  the 
printing  is,  as  with  albumen  paper,  judged  by  direct  observa- 
tion. The  design  should  appear  of  a pronounced  brown  colour, 
otherwise  the  ink  will  not  take.  Printing  must  not,  however, 
bo  carfied  to  too  great  depth,  as  then  the  lines  would  come  too 
wide.  With  practice  the  proper  depth  is  soon  learnt.  The  use 
of  a photometer  is  not  recommended,  as  for  this  process  it  is  an 
untrustworthy  guide.  Printing  may  be  carried  on  either  in  the 
sunshine  or  in  the  shade.  When  sunshine  is  available,  it  is 
best  to  use  it.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  certain  portions 
of  the  plate  print  too  quickly,  especially,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
from  unequal  intensification,  also  from  very  deep  shades  in  the 
original,  particularly  with  copper-plate  engravings.  Such  weak 
places  must,  as  is  done  with  negatives  from  nature,  be  touched 
on  the  back  of  the  plate  with  carmine.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  fine  lines  surrounded  by  large  white  spaces,  it  often 
h.appens  that  they  print  too  faint.  In  this  case  the  whole  of 
the  back  of  the  negative  is  coated  with  tinted  collodion  or  var- 
nish, which  is  scraped  off  opposite  the  weak  places,  so  that  they 
may  print  more  strongly,  In  both  the  latter  cases  the  frame 
(if  the  printing  is  carried  on  in  the  sunshine)  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly moved.  With  technical  designs  it  is  often  of  importance 
that  the  reproduction  shall  be  of  some  exact  measure.  In  this 
case  the  negative  must  be  "004  larger  than  the  desired  dimen- 
sion. If  the  print  has  to  be  50  centimetres  long,  it  must  mea- 
sure on  the  negative  50'2  centimetres. 

0.  Inking  and  Development.  —The  simplest,  safest,  and  at  the 
same  time  quickest  and  most  eihcacious  method  of  inking  is 
with  a velvet  roller.*  The  ink  is  spread  with  an  ordinary  leather 
lithographic  roller  upon  an  inking  slab.  Any  good  transfer  ink 
will  serve  the  purpose.  The  velvet  roller  is  then  worked  upon 
the  slab,  and  next  rolled  over  the  paper,  which  has  been  laid 
face  uppermost  upon  a sheet  of  plate  gla.ss,  until  it  appears  of  an 
even  medium  grey  tone  all  over.  The  paper  is  next  immersed, 
air-bubbles  being  avoided,  in  a dish  of  cold  water,  in  which  it  is 
left  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  paper  is  then  lifted 
from  the  dish,  and  the  water  allowed  to  drip  from  it,  and  it  is 
then  again  laid  face  upwards  on  the  sheet  of  thick  plate  glass. 
A sheet  of  tissue  paper  is  next  laid  upon  the  printed  side,  and 
the  water  pressed  out.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  rolling 
with  a clean  lithographic  roller  ; care,  however,  must  be  taken 
not  to  form  any  creiises  in  the  tissue  paper,  as  these  would  in- 
jure the  film.  The  damp,  but  not  wet,  film  is  now  rolled  again 

• The  leather  is  removed  from  a worn-out  lithographic  roller,  which  is 
then  covered  with  fine  short-piled  wool  velvet. 


with  a velvet  roller  containing  ink.  Under  this  rolling  tho 
picture  begins  to  develop  beautifully.  When  the  drawing 
shows  clear  in  all  parts,  and  the  paper  no  longer  appears  yel- 
lowish, it  is  only  required  to  go  over  it  with  a wet  sponge  to 
wipe  aw.ay  the  ink  which  adheres  to  the  lights.  Gentle  pres- 
sure is  used,  and  [the  sponge  is  worked  in  cross  directions. 
For  very  fine  lined  prints  and  grating  (half-tone  negatives)  fine 
cotton  wool  is  used  in.stead  of  sponge.  If,  however,  after  rolling, 
the  paper  shows  any  yellow  colour,  it  must  be  again  immersed  in 
water,  and  the  rolling  repeated  before  treatment  with  the  sponge 
or  cotton  wool.  The  velvet  roller  never  requires  to  be  cleansed 
from  the  adherent  ink,  and  is  kept,  when  not  iu  use,  free  from 
dust,  wrapped  round  with  tissue  paper.  If  the  velvet  is  worn 
or  crusted  with  dried-up  ink,  it  must  be  stripped  off  and 
renewed.  If  the  transfer  ink  is  too  thick,  it  must  be  thinned 
down  with  poppy  or  nut  oil.  The  workroom  must  always  bo 
kept  at  a good  temperature,  and  must  not  iu  winter  be  allowed 
to  become  too  cold  at  night,  otherwise  the  ink  will  take  badly 
or  not  at  all.  The  developed  print  is  laid  between  folds  of 
blotting,  or  if  of  very  fine  lines  or  from  griiting  negative  between 
tissue  paper,  iu  order  to  press  out  the  water  ; it  is  then  made 
fast  with  pins  or  tacks  upon  a board  and  allowed  to  dry  spon- 
taneously. 

10.  Transfer  to  Lithographic  Stone,  Etching,  and  Printing. — 
The  dry  print  is,  like  any  other  transfer,  laid  between  damp 
sheets  of  blotting-paper.  In  grating  negatives  there  must  hero 
also  be  used  tissue  paper  instead  of  blotting-paper.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  observed  that  with  grating  negatives  there  must  not 
be  a less  margin  than  one  centimetre  all  round  the  image.  Tho 
print  must  only  be  so  far  moistened  that  the  point  of  the  finger 
pressed  upon  a white  place  remains  adherent  but  a short  time. 
At  the  first  passing  through  the  press  only  light  pressure  must 
be  employed,  which  is  increased  each  time  of  passing.  The 
print  is,  without  being  again  damped,  after  the  last  pressing, 
pulled  from  the  stone.  If  it  does  not  come  oS  easily  the  stone 
is  taken  out  of  the  press  and  placed  in  a cold  room  for  a short 
time,  whereby  the  removal  of  the  transfer  is  much  facilitated,  or 
the  transfer  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  The  rubbing  on  or 
strengthening  is  performed  in  the  usual  way,  only  with  fine 
designs  or  grating  pictures  it  proceeds  very  slowly,  very  little 
ink  being  used  with  the  sponge.  Tho  stone  is,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rubbing-on  process,  gummed  and  dried.  It  Is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  tho  gum  is  washed  off,  the 
stone  cleaned  with  turpentine  and  water,  rolled  iu  again  with 
transfer  ink,  and  dried.  Now  follows  the  extraordinarly  success- 
ful, simple,  and  certain  method  of  oichm^(Tcykaiif  Freie  Kunstc, 
Vienna,  1888),  which  renders  the  employment  of  any  patented 
methods  superfluous,  and  which  surpasses  them  in  simplicity 
and  certainty.  The  transfer  is  dusted  over  first  with  resin  and 
then  with  talc.  A wooden  lathe,  about  eight  centimetres  broad 
and  two  centimetres  thick,  is  covered  with  cloth.  Two  long 
narrow  strips  of  from  two  to  three  millimetres  thick,  are  then 
cut  from  millboard,  or  even  wood,  and  laid  on  the  long  sides  of 
the  stone  outside  the  part  covered  by  the  picture.  The  ends  of 
tho  strips  are  held  on  the  stone  by  an  assistant,  who  presses 
them  down  with  his  fingers,  and  the  lathe  is  moistened  on  one  of 
the  broad  sides  with  sulphuric  ether.  It  is  now  laid,  either  side 
downwards,  upon  the  strips,  and  drawn  slowly  along  from  one 
end  of  the  stone  to  the  other.  This  single  passage  of  ether 
vapour  over  the  stone  suffices  to  melt  the  resin.  It  is  now  etched 
with  a mixture  of  water,  nitric  acid,  and  gum.  The  mixture 
must  be  strong  enough  to  cause  effervescence.  After  the  etching 
the  stone  is  again  washed  and  cleaned.  By  this  etching  the 
printing  bath  in  hand  and  in  steam  presses  is  essentially  facili- 
tated, not  so  much  because  tho  lines  are  somewhat  raised,  as 
because  the  uniuked  parts  of  the  stone  take  the  water  more  freely, 
and  thereby  better  resist  the  ink.  Clogging  or  smearing  of  the 
fine  lines  is  also  less  to  bo  feared,  and  even  glazed  paper  need 
not  be  moistened.  As  I understand,  photo-lithography  is  but 
little  cultivated  in  England,  but  for  the  most  part  iu  its  place 
deep  etching  on  zinc.  If  the  pictures  are  not  to  be  printed 
with  the  text,  so  that  the  use  of  a letter-press  is  not  essential, 
then  in  most  cases  the  transfer  to  stone  and  printing  in  a litho- 
graphic press  may  be  recommended  as  quicker,  simpler,  cheaper, 
and  more  elegant,  and  I shall  rejoice  if  my  foregoing  exposition 
results  in  the  process  finding  more  friends. 

11.  Transfer  on  Zinc  for  High  Relief. — Ten  parts  of  bitumen 
of  Judice  (the  sort  that  melts  easily)  and  one  part  of  yellow 
beeswax  (genuine)  are  melted  together,  and  when  cold  finely 
powdered.  The  powder  is  sifted  afresh  before  each  time  of 
using.  The  print,  which  must  have  been  blackened  and  be- 
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come  completely  dry,  is  dusted  over  with  this  powder  with  a 
pad  of  cotton  wool.  It  is  then  held,  picture  side  down,  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  gently  warmed  till  the  drawing  shows  dark  and 
has  a matt  surface.  Too  strong  heat  gives  a glossy  surface, 
and  renders  the  transferring  difficult.  In  this  condition  the 
print  may  be  left  for  months  before  being  used.  The  print  is 
then  immersed  in  cold  water,  after  which  it  is  slowly  drawn 
through  a cold  saturated  solution  of  alum,  and  .again  washed  in 
clean  water.  It  is  now,  in  order  to  obtain  equal  distribution  of 
moisture,  laid  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  (grating  pictures 
in  tissue  paper).  The  zinc  plate  is  warmed  to  about  the  same 
temperature  that  is  used  for  varnishing  negatives — about  40“ 
Reaumer — the  copy  laid  upon  the  plate  (several  may  be  laid  on 
at  one  time),  and  passed  at  first  with  light,  and  then  with  very 
powerful  pressure,  through  the  press.  With  a cylinder  press  a 
glazed  tympan  should  not  be  used,  but  a fine  blanket.  When 
sufficient  pressure  has  been  applied,  the  back  of  the  transfer  is 
moistened  with  a sponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  it  is  again 
passed  once  or  twice  through  the  press,  and  then  laid  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  cold  water.  After  this  the  paper  is  pulled  off. 
and  if  all  the  manipulations  have  been  correctly  carried  on  there 
should  remain  no  ink,  or  scarcely  any,  on  the  paper.  The  transfer 
now  appears  of  a brown  colour  and  very  sharp  on  the  plate  ; 
any  further  rubbing  on  with  ink  or  strengthening  with  powder 
is  useless,  and  after  the  edges  and  back  are  protected  in  the  usual 
way  with  lac  varnish,  the  plate  is  ready  for  the  first  biting  in 
with  acid.  This  method  of  transfer  gives  results  but  very 
little  inferior  to  the  method  of  direct  printing  on  zinc  coated 
with  asphalte.  On  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  the  advantages 
of  being  more  quickly  executed,  and  gives  the  possibility  of 
etching  several  plates  at  once.  The  same  method  of  transfer  can 
also  be  applied  to  stone ; the  wiirming  of  the  stones  can  be 
adv.mtageously  done  in  the  sun.  When  the  transfer  is  made  it 
can  be  etched  without  the  strengthening  process  previously  de- 
described. 


It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  rage  for  photography  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
fessional ranks.  Few  pursuits  are  so  engrossing,  and  it 
is  very  easy  to  imagine  because  you  have  been  successful 
in  producing  pictures  that  you  will  also  be  successful  in 
making  money  out  of  your  skill.  But  the  two  things  do 
not  necessarily  go  together.  Just  now  competition  is  so 
keen,  and  the  public’s  interest  in  professional  photography 
so  languid,  that  even  men  who  have  been  in  business  for 
years  are  complaining  bitterly.  These  complaints  will, 
however,  scarcely  deter  young  enthusiasts  from  rushing  in 
to  try  their  fortune. 


Those  about  to  tread  'the  i)ath  of  professional  photo- 
graphy find  at  the  outset  two  courses  open  to  them — 
either  to  buy  a business,  or  establish  one.  The  first 
is  waylaid  with  pitfalls,  the  second  is  a work  of  years  and 
struggle.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  novice 
to  find,  after  he  has  parted  with  his  money  for  an  “ old 
esUiblished  business,”  that  the  neighbourhood  is  thoroughly 
worked  out.  Nearly  all  the  residents  have  had  their 
portraits  token,  and  don’t  feel  inclined  to  go  through  the 
operation  again.  There  is  also  the  unpleasant  discovery 
that  all  the  business  has  gone  to  an  energetic  rival,  whose 
existence  the  vendor  carefully  concealed  during  the  nego- 
tiations. Worst  of  all,  is  the  uncomfortable  revelation 
that  your  predecessor  was  given  to  indulging  in  potent 
liquors,  and  has  given  the  studio  an  irretrievably  bad 
name  for  careless  work  and  non-executed  orders. 

And  the  drawbacks  of  purchasing  a business  are  not 


confined  to  this  list.  Say  that  a man  who  has  made  a name 
in  the  profession  parts  with  a business  which  has  an  irre- 
proachable reputation.  The  buyer  will  most  likely  be 
disappointed  in  the  result,  for  a photographic  connection 
is  a very  personal  matter.  It  is  very  clear  a photographer 
can  no  more  sell  his  reputation  than  can  an  arti-st.  We 
know  of  instances  where  businesses  have  been  sold  for 
large  sums,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers  have  proved 
hopeless  failures.  The  new-comers  were  men  of  equal 
skill  with  their  predecessors,  but  they  had  not  got  the 
“ name,”  and  custom  at  once  began  to  fall  off.  No  doubt 
such  a business  is  worth  judging  by  the  actual  returns, 
every  farthing  of  the  sum  paid,  but  a bargain  of  this  kind 
we  cannot  help  thinking  is  attended  by  a good  deal  of 
risk.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  high  reputation 
of  the  vendor  is,  to  some  extent,  a disadvantage  rather 
than  an  advantage.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks 
that  we  have  not  given  much  encouragement  to  the 
amateur  to  become  a professional,  but  as  advice  is  rarely 
taken,  we  do  not  suppose  anyone  who  has  really  made  up 
his  mind  to  venture  will  be  deterred. 

Orthochromatic  photography,  perhaps  more  than  any 
branch  of  camera-craft,  has  been  clogged  and  hami)ercd 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  commei'cialist,  a matter  well 
illustrated  by  a letter  of  Vero  C.  Driffield,  which  we  pub- 
lish this  week.  In  this  letter  the  reader  is  brought  back, 
in  respect  to  orthochromatic  photography,  almost  to  the 
position  taken  by  Uie  PnoTooRArmc  News  thirty  yearn 
ago.  Mr.  Driffield  concludes  his  letter  by  saying,  “ I am 
disposed  to  think  that  an  orthochromatic  result  can  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a yellow  screen,  and  that  with 
this  adjunct  any  sensitive  plate  will  yield  orthochromatic 
results.”  

The  prints  referred  to  by  Mr.  Driffield  we  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a photo  engraver,  who  will  reproduce  them 
in  block  form,  so  that  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  the  views  expressed  in  bis  letter. 


The  use  made  of  photography  by  a member  of  the 
Foresters’  High  Court  on  Tuesday  was,  we  cannot  help 
considering,  an  unworthy  attempt  to  obscure  the  truth. 
The  Court  had  under  discussion  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  negroes  to  the  order,  and  the  delegate  from 
Durban,  to  enforce  his  objections  to  black  people,  held  up 
a photograph  of  almost  nude  natives,  one  with  seventeen 
wives.  The  obvious  attempt  to  prejudice  the  matter  was 
received  with  a storm  of  iudignation,  and  when  this  h:id 
subsided  the  delegate  observed  that  the  picture  only  re- 
presented what  was  to  be  seen  every  day  in  Durban. 
This  statement  was,  however,  contradicted  by  other  autho- 
rities, who  contended — which,  indeed,  is  very  well  known — 
that  natives  are  compelled  to  wear  clothes  when  they  come 
into  towns ; while  another  delegate,  himself  a man  of 
colour,  emphatically  denied  that  the  delegate  who  had  ex- 
hibited the  photographs  had  accurately  pictured  the 
natives  of  South  Africa.  Anyway,  the  Court  refused  to 
be  influenced  by  the  photograph,  and  carried  by  a large 
majority  a resolution  which  practically  was  in  favour  of 
the  admission  of  negroes. 
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The  terms  used  iu  ait  will  shortly  have  to  be  adapted 
to  photography.  The  Scientific  American,  in  a recent  issue, 
gives  a very  interesting  account  of  a marine  toboggan, 
wherein  the  operator,  after  sliding  down  a course  of 
178  feet  long,  finds  himself  plunged  in  the  sea.  The  idea 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  bath  to  a swimmer  must  pos 
sess  many  attractions.  All  we  have  to  find  fault  with  is 
the  statement  that  ‘‘the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
account  are  from  instantaneous  photographs.”  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  artist  has  drawn  from  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs ; all  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  he  has  omitted  to 
state  how  far  is  the  distance  between  his  drawing  and  the 
photograph.  It  is  quite  time  the  term  “ after  ” was  intro- 
duced in  describing  supposed  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs. “ After,”  in  instantaneous  photographs,  leaves 
quite  sufficient  for  the  imagination  to  supply.  In  the  case 
ill  point  there  is  certainly  much  more  of  the  artist  than 
the  photographer. 


Procedes  PiioTOiiRArniQUE  Aux  CouLEURS  d’Axiline. 
P.ir  Geymet.  Crown  octavo,  108  pages.  Price,  2f.  50. 
{Paris,  1888 : Gauthier  Yillars,  55,  Qaai  dcs  Grands 
Awjustins) 

This  little  book  deals  with  several  ingenious  methods  of 
making  photographs  iu  aniline  colours ; the  general 
principle  being  to  form  a solid  image  in  a colloid  body, 
such  as  gelatine  or  albumen,  and  then  to  stain  this  with 
a solution  of  the  dye. 


Traite  Pratique  de  Gravure  au  Demi-Teinte,  par 
lTntervextion  Exclusive  du  Cliche  PiioTOGRArniQUE. 
Par  Geymet.  Crown  octavo,  136  pages.  {Paris  1888  : 
Gauthier  Yillars,  55,  (puiides  Grands  Augustins.) 

The  author  gives  iu  this  little  handbook,  concise  and  prac- 
tical directions  for  photo-engraving  of  tint  subjects,  both 
iu  hollow  line,  and  in  relief  line. 


L’Art  de  Retoucher  les  Neg.vtives  Photograpiiiques. 
Par  C.  Klary.  Crown  octavo,  86  page^^.  Price  2 francs. 
{Paris  1888 : Gauthier  Yillars,  55,  tluai  des  Grands 
xiugustim.) 

A WELL  written  and  practical  handbook  by  au  experienced 
worker.  

L’Art  de  Retoucher  le.s  Epreuve.s  Positives  surPapier. 
Par  C.  Klary.  Crown  octavo,  32  jiages.  Price  1 franc. 
{Paris  1888 : Gauthier  Yillars,  55,  (^uai  des  Grands 
Augustins.) 

A suitable  companion  to  the  previously  noticed  work. 
Both  might  conveniently  be  bound  together. 


TRiiTE  Pratique  D’Impressiox  Piiotoguaphique  aux 
Encres  Grasses.  Par  Moock.  3rd  Edition.  Par 
Geymet.  {Paris  1888  : Gauthier  Yillars,  55,  Guai  dcs 
Grands  Augustins.) 

A XEW  edition  of  a useful  book,  and  an  edition  well  brought 
up  to  date. 

— — — o— 

THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A CAMERA. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTON 

Chapter  III. 

IIakodatte  (contimced) — Ainos— Japanese  Bathing 
Houses — Zunsainuma. 

The  first  few  days  of  our  stay  at  Hakodatte  were  occu- 
pied exclusively  with  business  which  included  a lecture  bj 
the  writer  on  sanitary  matters.  This,  of  course,  had  to  be 


done  through  an  interpreter,  an  arrangement  which  is 
rather  awkward,  but  gives  one  the  advantage  of  having 
plenty  of  time  to  think  of  something  to  say. 

The  .Japanese  are  immenseiy  fond  of  speeches,  lectures, 
and  so  forth.  They  will  listen  to  a discourse  on  almost 
any  subject  with  the  most  unwearying  patience.  The 
country  should  be  a paradise  for  preachers. 

Hakodatte  is,  as  I have  said,  in  Yezzo,  the  most 
northern  large  island  of  Japan,  and  in  this  island  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  that  strange  race  called  Aino  (pronounced 
like  the  two  English  words  ‘‘  I know  ”).  Of  these  a few 
words  should  be  said.  The  race  is  one  not  only  different 
from  the  .Japanese,  but  iu  every  respect  contrasting 
strongly  with  it.  Physically  and  mentally  the  two  races 
are  as  different  almost  as  two  races  can  be.  The 
.Japanese  are  smooth-skinned,  and  have  little  hair  on  their 
faces  or  limbs  ; the  Ainos  are  a rough-skinned  set  of 
beings,  who  grow  huge  beards,  and  are  often  covered  so 
completely  with  hair  as  to  be  almost  like  monkeys.  The 
Japanese  are  a quick,  intelligent,  lively,  and  cheerful  and 
exceedingly  sociable  race  ; the  Ainos  are  a slow,  dull, 
stupid,  morose,  and  unsociable  set  of  beings.  They  would 
appear  to  be  an  absolutely  lower  type  of  animal  than  any 
civilised  race  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  only 
untaught,  but  are  apparently  unteachable.  They  have  no 
written  language,  and  no  means  of  exchange  except  barter. 
Their  tools,  except  such  as  they  get  from  the  Japanese,  are 
still  made  of  stone. 

If  we  can  be  sure  of  anything  resting  on  circumstantial 
evidence  only,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  Ainos  repre- 
sent the  original  inh.abitants  of  Japan,  a conquering 
race,  where  from  is  a great  question  of  debate  just 
now.  Of  course  there  are  not  wanting  the  some  who  can 
prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Ainos  rejnesent 
the  “lost  tribes,”  others  who  can  perform  a similar  office 
by  the  Japanese  ! 

I could  say  very  much  more  that  might  be  interesting 
about  the  Ainos,  but  it  would  not  be  at  first  hand  ; and 
I am  warned  by  the  fate  of  a certain  lady  writer  not  to 
take  much  concerning  them  at  second  hand,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  first  hand,  but  ouly  from  actual  observation. 

The  lady  in  question  is  a great  traveller,  and  has  written 
many  books  about  her  travels.  She  journies  quickly  through 
a country,  penetrating  with  extraordinary  pluck  to  the 
wildest  and  remotest  parts,  then  writes  a description  of  what 
she  has  seen,  brilliant  and  fascinating  to  read,  but  some- 
times it  is  found  to  be  marred  by  considerable  iuaccuraey 
and  much  exaggeration.  She  devotes  a great  portion  of 
her  book  on  .lapan  to  the  Ainos,  most  of  her  information 
having  been  got  from  an  Aino  chief.  Now  this  Aino  chief 
is  still  enquiring  anxiously  when  the  “foreign  woman”  is 
about  to  return,  because,  he  says,  he  has  invented  a num- 
ber of  stories  better  than  those  he  told  her  last  time.  Nor 
is  the  old  gentleman  a keen  humorist,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. Cunning  and  intuitive  inclination  to  falsehood 
seem  to  form  a portion  of  all  poorly  developed  minds. 

One  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  Ainos  without  fear  of 
inaccuracy  is,  that  they  are  dying  out.  The  contact  of  a 
race  mentally  more  powerful  is  slowly  wiping  them  out, 
as  appears  always  to  happen  when  such  a contact  takes 
place. 

The  first  few  days  at  Hakodatte  were,  as  I have  already 
said,  spent  in  business,  a description  of  none  of  which  would 
be  of  any  interest  to  the  reader,  except  perhaps  a word  or 
two  about  the  hot  springs.  Japan  is  a volcanic  country, 
and  there  are  numerous  hot  springs  iu  various  parts  of  it. 
These  are  simply  springs  of  hot  water  issuing  from  the 
ground.  The  water  naturally,  being  hot,  always  contains 
some  salts  in  solution,  and  is  often  powerfully  medicinal. 
The  discovery  of  hot  springs  at  Hakodatte  is  of  quite 
recent  date  (a  boring  made  for  cold  water  having  resulted 
in  the  springing  forth  of  hot  water),  and  is  considered  to 
be  of  great  consequence  to  the  town. 

The  hot  water  from  the  springs  is  led  to  large  baths 
which  in  most  places  that  I have  seen  are  quite  open  to 
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the  street,  and  are  used  indiscriminately  by  people  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  cl.asses. 

This  applies  not  to  the  water  from  natural  springs  only, 
but  to  most  of  the  public  baths  of  any  kind  in  Japan — I 
mean  their  use  by  the  two  sexes  indiscriminately — but  in 
Tokio  they  are  not  visible  from  the  street  In  Ilakodatte, 
for  the  first  time,  I saw  bathing,  such  as  I speak  of,  openly 
done,  and  it  certainly  is  a curious  sight.  One  may  have 
considered  well  that  mere  nakedness,  where  it  is  customary, 
is  by  no  means  indecency  ; but  the  first  time  a foreigner 
sees  the  Japanese  bath — a sort  of  tank  sunk  under  the 
level  of  the  ground — with  its  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children  all  splashing  about  and  chattering  loudly,  it  will 
always  be  with  a sort  of  shock,  and  an  inclination  to  turn 
very  red. 

I could  readily  enough  have  photographed  the  bathing 
scene—  not  at  Hakodatte,  but  at  some  other  places  I have 
been  at— but  fear  that  a reproduction  of  it  would  not 
be  permissible  in  England. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  indecency  connected  with  this  bathing,  or  with 
many  other  similar  customs  in  Japan  which,  at  first,  seem 
to  the  foreigner  indelicate.  Indeed,  one  is  struck  with 
the  total  absence  of  any  indecency,  and  the  apparent  indif- 
ference of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  One  almost 
comes  to  believe  what  I have  heard  very  seriously  stated, 
th.at  clothing  of  the  body  is  the  first  step  to  all  pruriency 
and  nastiness. 

One  day  we  spent  at  a place  a little  distance  from 
Ilakodatte,  named  Zunsainuma,  a beautiful  country  of 
lake  and  mountains.  It  is  high,  and  some  sixteen  miles 
from  the  town.  The  road  there  and  the  little  hotel  we 
stayed  in  are  made  notable  to  me  by  a recollection  of  the 
enormous  flies  that  infested  the  place.  They  were  larger 
than  the  largest  hornet  that  I have  ever  seen — to  be 
definite,  the  largest  measured  from  head  to  tall  If, in.,  and 
they  were  fat  in  proportion.  They  buzzed  about  in  a way 
jjositively  alarming,  and,  indeed,  there  w.as  some  reason 
to  fear  them,  for  if  they  got  a good  hold,  so  as  to  bite, 
they  drew  blood.  Fortunately,  they  were  so  very  noisy 
that  we  could  keep  a fair  look  out  against  them  ; but 
now  .and  then  one  of  us  woukl  leap  up  with  a sharp  cry, 
having  been  bitten — perhaps  through  the  shirt.  It  is 
curious  how  differently  different  insects  affect  different 
people.  Mosquitos  bite  me  cruelly,  making  great  swellings 
that  last  often  for  a week.  These  gad-flies,  beyond  the 
first  pain  of  the  bite,  had  no  effect  on  me.  Dr.  Got,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  (compared  with  me)  indifferent  to  mos- 
(|uitos  ; but  the  gad-flies  m.ade  great  swellings  wherever 
they  bit  him.  The  poor  horses  suffered  the  most.  When 
we  arrived  at  Zunsainuma  their  bellies  were  streaming 
with  blood.  The  scenery  at  Zunsainuma  is  very  beauti- 
ful ; but,  unfortunately,  all  my  exposures  were  made  on 
those  execrable,  plates  that  I have  spoken  of,  and  gave 
useless  results. 

Although  the  distance  from  Ilakodatte  is  so  small,  this 
place  is  quite  out  of  the  world.  It  is  inhabited  only  by 
<a  few  people  living  in  cottages  around  the  banks  of  the 
lakes.  These  speak  a dialect  so  different  from  pure 
Japanese,  that  even  my  Japanese  friends  could  scarcely 
understand  them. 

A curious  industry  I observed  here.  There  grows  over 
a gre.at  part  of  the  lake  a kind  of  water  plant,  the  leaves 
of  wdiich,  at  maturity,  reach  the  surface  and  float  there. 
Tlie  imm.ature  leaves  w’hich  are  a certain  distance  under 
the  surface  .are  eaten,  and  are  considered  a delicacy. 
They  are  collected  by  women,  who  paddle  .about  on  the 
water  in  canoes  hollowed  from  the  trunk  of  a tree  in 
true  Kobinson  Crusoe  style.  So  curious  .are  these  canoes 
that  I have  spent  a great  deal  of  labour  in  attempting  to 
remove  the  spots  from  a negative  I took  of  a couple  of 
them,  and  to  make  the  print  presentable,  a thing  winch  I 
have  been  b.arely  able  to  do.  The  w'omen  lie  on  their 
faces  with  their  arms  over  the  stern  of  the  (xmoe,  and 
feel  about  in  the  water  for  the  young  shoots. 


KEDUCING  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES  BY 
VARIOUS  AGENTS. 

BY  CHARLES  EHRMANN.* 

Over-developed  negatives  yield  hard  prints,  no  matter  how 
long  sensitized  paper  may  be  exposed  to  light  under  them  ; but 
such  negatives  can  be  reduced  to  normal  density,  either  loc.ally 
or  over  the  entire  surface.  To  do  this  properly  is  as  easy  and 
as  difficult  as  any  of  the  important  photographic  operations  re- 
quiring skill,  circumspection,  and  a close  observance  of  the  pro- 
cess while  it  is  going  on. 

When  we  first  became  acquainted  with  gelatine  emulsion 
plates,  owing  to  want  of  practice  and  experience  many  errors 
were  made  in  the  development,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  we 
produced  but  very  feeble  negatives  from  which,  to  make  good 
printers,  we  learnedjto  intensify.  Others,  however,  were  so  ex- 
cessively intense  that  printing  from  them  in  a reasonable  space 
of  time  w.as  quite  impossible.  To  reduce  undue  density  wo 
resorted  in  the  beginning  to  an  old  remedy  that  had  served  us 
well  in  the  collodion  process — a strong  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  to  which  was  .added,  occ.asionally,  a trace  of  iodine. 

To  a certain  degree  this  remedy  proved  to  be  quite  efficient, 
but  as  its  action  is  slow,  and  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium 
invariably  contains  as  much  as  from  20  percent,  to  25  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  potassium,  the  gelatine  film 
weakened  under  its  action  to  such  an  extent  that  it  sometimes 
even  became  detached  from  the  glass  plate  entirely',  resulting, 
of  course,  in  a loss  of  the  negative.  The  method  might  answer, 
however,  if  a chemically  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  could  be 
obtained. 

To  convert  the  excessively  strong  deposit  of  metallic  silver 
into  iodide  of  silver  by  means  of  an  iodine  solution,  and  sub- 
sequent refixing  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  is,  theoretically,  quite 
correct,  but  can  be  done  only  with  much  care  and  attention  by 
an  experienced  operator.  The  method  is  worthless  when  the 
reduction  to  iodide  has  been  carried  on  but  a trifle  beyond  the 
proper  point.  The  hypo  bath  must  necessarily  take  oft’  more  of 
the  silver  haloid  formed  than  was  intended,  the  negative  be- 
coming, as  a consequence,  too  feeble  for  printing. 

Not  much  better  did  we  fare  with  the  method  of  reducing 
the  silver  deposit  to  chloride  of  silver  by  means  of  weak  solu- 
tions of  ferric  chloride.  With  the  subsequent  refixing  in  hypo, 
no  more  reliable  results  can  be  secured  with  this  method  than 
with  that  of  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  true  that  the  conversion  of 
the  metallic  deposit  into  chloride  of  silver  has  proved  to  be  very 
useful  in  removing  green  and  red  fog,  or  discolourations  of  the 
film,  excepting  those  caused  by  sulphides  formed,  but  before  a 
print  can  be  m.ade  from  the  negative  thus  transformed  into 
chloride,  a re -development  with  ferrous  oxalate  must  be 
resorted  to,  which,  however,  by  no  rasans  reduces  the  original 
density  of  the  plate,  but  increases  it  very  perceptibly. 

Reducing  through  the  transformation  of  the  rilver  into  chlo- 
ride is  risky,  for  many  reasons.  To  judge  approximately  cor- 
rect of  the  degree  of  the  reduced  intensity  before  refixing  the 
plate  requires  a most  experienced  eye.  An  insufficient  amount 
of  chloride  formed  necessitates  a repetition  of  the  process,  and 
when  it  is  excessive,  the  whole  proceeding  results  in  a failure 
and  the  loss  of  the  negative.  If  the  neg.ative  has  been  primarily 
perfectly  washed,  the  transformation  into  chloride  of  silver  pro- 
gresses uniformly  and  slowly,  but  the  presence  of  a mere  trace 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  an  obstacle  to  success.  Ferric  salts 
(ferric  chloride)  are  reduced  to  ferrous  by  hyposulphurous  salts, 
and  if  the  negaiive  has  not  been  totally  freed  from  the  fixing 
agent,  reduction  into  qhloride  can  take  place  but  imperfectly  or 
not  at  all. 

Reducing  agents  containing  principally  iron  chloride  and  simi- 
lar substances  have  been  frequently  proposed  for  practical  use, 
and  are,  in  fact,  jireparcd  and  sold  with  great  praise  of  their 
virtues.  Apparently  these  media  act  well,  slowly  and  uniformly, 
enough  to  allow  of  a perfect  control,  and  with  satisfaction  to 
the  casual  observer.  The  chloride  of  silver  formed,  however, 
remains  in  the  film,  as  it  is  not  removed  by  fixing,  .as  in  the  pre- 
vious cases.  What  will  become  of  a negative  reduced  in  that 
w.ay,  and  if  a large  edition  is  to  be  printed  from  it,  I leave  to 
every  printer  to  decide. 

Cupric  chloride,  formed  when  cupric  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride  is  applied  to  the  negative,  is  just  about  as  uureli.able  as 
any  of  those  previously  mentioned.  The  action  is  baaed  upon 
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the  same  principles.  Owing  to  the  copper  salt,  the  deposit 
formed  assumes  a non-actinic  colour,  and  unless  the  silver  chlo- 
ride is  firted  away,  and  not  even  then,  can  great  success  be 
expected  from  the  process.  Dr.  Kder  has  constructed  a negative 
reducer,  consisting  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  mercuric  chloride.  Its  action  is  similar  to  those  we  have 
considered,  but  .an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the 
respective  chloride,  cyanide,  and  iodide  of  silver  formed,  thus 
efTecting  the  desired  reduction  of  the  negative  deposit.  Edcr’s 
solution  is  easily  controlled  in  its  action,  but  the  reduction  takes 
place  slowly,  nn  hour,  or  even  longer,  being  requisite  to  reach 
the  desired  effect.  Hence  this  process,  with  all  its  advantages, 
can  never  become  quite  popular  in  a very  busy  laboratory. 

Farmer’s  solution,  consisting  of  a mixture  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  probably  the  most  gene- 
rally accepted  method  to  reduce  over-intensity  in  negative 
deposits,  as  well  as  in  printed  paper  proofs.  It  is  controllable 
and  safe,  leaves  no  colour-stains  behind,  and  acts  with  such  an 
energy  that,  after  a short  application,  the  whole  silver  deposit 
may  be  totally  destroyed,  leaving  upon  the  glass  a pure  gelatine 
film  without  the  least  trace  of  an  image.  When  ferricyanide  of 
l>otas8ium,  itself  sensitive  to  light,  is  mixed  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  then  exposed  to  diffused  light  only  for  a short  time, 
the  mixture  will  turn  blue,  and,  owing  to  a separation  of  sulphur, 
turn  milky.  A part  of  the  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  ferrous, 
hydroferricyanic  acid  formed,  sulphur,  Prussian  blue,  and  prob- 
ably hydroxide  of  iron,  separated.  Under  the  influence  of  light 
Farmer’s  solution  will  soon  become  inactive,  and  should  there- 
fore be  applied  only  in  the  dark-room,  or  in  a much-subdued 
light.  With  proper  precautions  the  solution  has  proved  to  be 
extremely  active,  and  as  it's  energy  can  be  well  controlled  with 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
used,  it  has  been  almost  universally  adopted.  The  process  is 
truly  chemical,  the  ferricyanide  of  silver  forming  is  dissolved  in 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  1 

As  a reducer  for  negatives  it  is  effective  when  the  general 
density  of  the  plates  requires  modification,  or  when  only  a loca 
reduction  is  desirable.  The  solution,  mixed  with  strong  gum' 
arabic  mucilage,  and  applied  with  a soft  brush  to  the  parts  to  be 
reduced,  gives,  with  a little  care  and  dexterity,  all  desirable 
effects.  Halation  marks,  excessively  developed  whites,  and  even 
flare  spots  or  ghosts,  have  been  removed  or  subdued  by  it.  For 
the  reduction  of  paper  prints,  it  is  best  to  soak  them  in  hypo 
solution,  and  add  gradually  to  it  but  small  portions  of  the  ferric 
salt. 

Less  successful  has  been  its  application  to  the  Eastman  per- 
manent bromide  paper,  which,  more  or  less,  assumes  a yellow 
tone  with  it ; the  method  now  to  be  spoken  of  giving  more 
satisfactory  results. 

Not  less  effective  than  Farmer's  solution,  and  preferable  to  it 
in  m<any  respects,  is  the  method  with  potassio-ferric  oxalate, 
proposed  by  Monckhoven,  introduced  and  made  practical  by 
Belitski.  Its  peculiar  virtues  are  that  even  by  long-continued 
action  no  trace  of  colour  is  left  behind,  therefore  is  more  useful 
in  reducing  gelatine  paper  prints,  like  those  upon  the  Eastman 
paper.  It  acts  probably  slower  but  more  steadily  than  Farmer’s 
solution,  but  as  the  action  begins  only  when  the  entire  film  has 
been  penetrated  by  it,  reduction  must  not  be  carried  to  exactly 
the  degree  of  intensity  required,  but  somewhat  below  it ; the 
solution  continuing  to  act  within  the  film  for  some  time  after 
the  operation  has  been  interrupted  by  washing  the  plate. 
Potassio-ferric  oxalate  is  the  beautifully  green  crystallized 
double  salt  of  ferric -oxalate  and  oxalate  of  potassium,  which  is 
formed  by  oxidizing  our  ordinary  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  If 
this  highly  energetic  developer  is  exposed  to  air  but  a short  time, 
the  active  ferrous  salt  takes  up  more  oxygen,  becomes  ferric,  and 
ceases  to  be  a developer.  Hence,  old  or  partly  oxydized  deve- 
loper is  quite  frequently  used  as  a restrainer,  or  to  commence 
the  development  of  plates  suspected  of  over-exposure.  Ey  higher 
oxydation  the  oxalate  developer  loses  part  of  its  energy  (ferric- 
oxalate  does  not  develop).  If,  therefore,  the  ferrous  salt  remain- 
ing in  the  solution  in  lower  quantity  does  the  work,  would  it 
not  be  as  well  to  apply  for  this  purpose  a freshly  prepared 
ferrous  solution  containing  an  amount  of  the  iron  salt  equiva- 
lent to  that  existing  in  the  oxydised  solution  ? But  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  A peculiar  virtue  is  displayed  by  the 
salt  of  higher  oxydation  ; it  possesses  a restraining  power  by 
which  most  excessive  over-exposures  can  be  well  controlled. 
The  ferric-oxalate  does  not  develop  ; it  restrains,  and  will  ulti- 
mately, under  certain  conditions,  reduce  the  metallic  silver 
deposit  on  plates  developed  with  any  of  the  known  developers. 


Before  wc  consider  the  action  of  this  reducer,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  describe  the  sources  from  which  the  valuable  and  beauti- 
ful salt  is  obtained,  the  more  so  as  many  practitioners  have  been 
prevented  from  using  it  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  or  by  being 
ignorant  of  its  mode  of  preparation.  Old  oxalate  developer 
exposed  to  air  in  open  vessels  will,  after  a short  time,  deposit 
potassio-ferric  oxalate  in  the  form  of  green  crystals  ; it  will  do 
quite  well  to  8ei>arate  them  from  the  solution,  remove  the  brown 
irono-xide  adhering  by  washing  in  water,  dry  the  crj’stals  between 
bibulous  paper,  and  preserve  them  for  use.  But  if  it  is  desirable 
to  recover  the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt,  proceed  as  follows. 
Take  the  whole  amount  of  old  developer  on  hand,  pour  it  in  an 
evajmrating  dish,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a 
subdued  light.  The  resulting  brown,  powdery  mass,  inter- 
spersed with  a multitude  of  green  crystals  of  various  size,  is 
then  to  be  mixed  with  one- tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  its  weight 
of  cryst.illized  oxalic  acid,  and,  with  five  or  six  times  its 
volume  of  water,  boiled  in  an  evaporating  dish.  The  resulting 
thick  and  muddy  liquid  is  filtered  into  another  evaporating  dish 
while  yet  hot,  the  dish  covered  up  with  paper,  and  set  aside  in  a 
cool  place  over  night.  From  it  form  be.autiful  crystals  of  a 
pure  emerald-green  colour— the  potassio-ferric  oxalate. 

The  salt  is  sensitive  ; light  reduces  it  again  to  ferrous-oxalate  ; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  the  dark.  The  salt  can  also  be 
prepared  by  adding  to  a weak  solution  of  ferric-chloride  another 
weak  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium,  filtering  the  solu- 
tion, and  crystallization.  It  is  necessary  to  add  enough  oxalate 
to  secure  perfect  neutralization.  An  excess  of  it  will  soon  pre- 
cipitate ; an  excess  of  iron  chloride  renders  the  resulting  salt 
unfit  for  use. 

The  formula  fer  reducing  is  simply  to  take  10  parts  of  the 
green  crystals  in  weight,  previously  dissolved  in  as  little  water 
as  possible,  and  add  it  to  100  parts  of  the  ordinary  hypo  solu- 
tion. AVhen  an  over-intense  negative  is  subjected  to  this  com- 
pound, the  reduction  will  take  place  slowly  but  perceptibly,  and 
the  process  can,  therefore,  be  easily  controlled.  The  hypo- 
sulphite plays  an  important  part.  Without  it  the  potassio-ferric 
oxalate  does  not  reduce.  A negative  perfectly  free  from  hypo 
may  rest  in  a pure  solution  of  the  green  salt  indefinitely 
without  any  apparent  effect.  Remove  the  negative  to  a very 
weak  solution  of  hypo,  and  reduction  will  commence  at  once. 
Hence  it  will  be  apparent  that  washing  after  fixing  is  not  at  all 
necessary  when  the  negative  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  chemical  process  taking  place  has  not  been  definitely 
stated,  but  the  method  is  so  secure,  controllable,  and  in  no  ca.se 
discolouring  the  plate,  that  it  may  well  be  considered  of  much 
practical  value,  more  valuable,  perhaps,  than  any  other  reducer. 

1 must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  connection  with  the  chemical 
reducers  which  we  have  considered,  one  whose  action  is  merely 
mechanical.  I refer  to  the  method  of  rub’oing  down  excessive 
intensity  by  means  of  a linen  r.ag  moistened  with  alcohol. 
Friction  reduces  density  by  taking  off  particles  of  the  silver 
deposit.  The  intelligent  negative  retoucher  can  by  this  means 
produce  very  fine  effects,  and  make  visible  modulation  quite  ob- 
scured upon  the  crude  negative. 


MONEY  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

“ No,  I do  not  think  that  amateur  photography  is  supplanting 
out-door  sketching,”  said  a well-known  dealer  in  artists’ 
material  a few  days  since,  in  response  to  a question. 

” While  I do  not  say  that  the  converse  of  that  proposition  is 
true,  I do  know,  for  a fact,  that  a larger  number  of  sketching 
classes  have  gone  into  the  country  this  summer  than  ever  before, 
and,  as  a rule,  these  classes  have  had  a very  large  membership. 
It  is  a theory  of  mine,  which,  I think,  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated, that  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  sketch  artist  and 
amateur  photographer  should  not  work  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
that  the  union  will  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

“ I can  give  you  an  instance,”  he  went  on,  “ where  the  camera 
has  been  of  untold  service  to  one  of  the  artists  on  a well-known 
magazine.  Formerly  this  artist,  of  more  than  local  renown, 
used  to  sketch  wholly  from  nature  ; but  now,  when  making  a 
tour  through  England,  Scotland,  or  where  he  may  chance  to  be, 
he  always  carries  his  camera  along,  and  when  he  comes  across  a 
pretty  bit  of  landscape,  a ruined  castle,  or  anything  else  he 
wishes  to  preserve,  he  at  once  takes  a negative.  Thus  you  See 
that  in  a few  weeks’  time  he  can  take  hundreds  of  negatives, 
while  months  will  be  consumed  on  his  tour  if  he  were  compelled 
to  sketch  each  view  himself.  When  he  reaches  home  he  throws 
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the  negatives  on  to  a piece  of  cardboard,  touches  them  up  with 
India  india  ink,  then  in  some  way  decomposes  the  silver  on  the 
plite,  leaving  the  India  ink  drawing  in  its  place.  The  drawing  is 
then  photograved,  and  is  published  in  the  magazine  as  a bona 
sketch,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  purely  a [liece  of  mechanical  work. 

“ To  my  mind,  however,  that  does  not  detract  fiom  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  and  it  goes  to  show  what  I said  in  the  beginning, 
that  amateur  photography,  instead  of  being  an  enemy  of  the 
artist,  is  actually  his  best  friend,  notably  in  the  instance  I have 

cited,  where  Mr.  is  enabled  to  add  from  55,000  to  $10,000 

per  year  to  Lis  income. — Detroit  Free  Press, 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  RHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  C.  H.  BOTH.VMLKY,  K.I.C.,  F.C.S.* 

[Abstract.) 

At  the  Glasgow  meeting  last  year  I had  the  honour  of  bringing 
before  the  Convention  a brief  history  of  orthochromatic  photo- 
grephy  up  to  that  time,  and  an  aecouut  of  some  of  my  own 
experiments  in  the  same  direction.  Experiments  with  the 
spectrum  not  only  confirmed  the  results  of  previous  workers,  but 
even  showed  that,  it  is  easy  to  make  ordinary  gelatino-bromide 
plates  much  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  other  rays  of  low 
refrangibility  than  to  any  part  of  the  blue  or  violet.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  plates  thus  prepared  are  of  practical 
value,  a series  of  comparative  exposures  was  made.  Various 
coloured  objects — such  as  pottery,  flowers,  and  paintings — were 
photographed  under  the  same  conditions  of  lighting  on  ordinary 
plates,  and  on  similar  plates  which  had  been  treated  with  a dilute 
ammoniacal  solution  of  erythrosin.  In  the  latter  case  a trans- 
parent yellow  screw  was  placed  between  the  object  and  the  plate. 
The  results  showed  that  plates  treated  with  erythrosine  give 
much  better  results  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  ordinary 
plates.  At  that  time  there  was  very  little  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  orthochromatic  plates  in  landscape  photography.  The 
unaltered  white  light  which  is  reflected  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
from  all  coloured  objecos  is  always  an  important  factor  in  the 
result,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  contrasts  due  to  colour,  especially 
if  a full  exposure  is  given.  In  landscapes  the  proportion  of 
reflected  white  light  is  very  considerable,  and  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  advantage  of  orthochromatic  plates  would 
not  be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  classes  of  objects 
previously  cited.  There  were,  however,  equally  good  grounds 
for  the  supposition  that  considerable  improvement  might  be 
obtained. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  la.st  year,  I made 
a series  of  experiments  with  a view  to  obtain  information  on 
this  point.  Paget  Prize  Plates  XXX  were  immersed  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  a one  per  cent,  solution  of  liquor  ammonia,  and 
then  for  two  minutes  in  a very  dilute  aqueous  solution  (1  in 
10,000)  of  the  Erythrosine  /.  of  the  Badische-amlin-und-soda- 
fabrik,  to  which  one  per  cent,  of  liquor  ammonia  was  added. 
The  plates  were  allowed  to  drain  with  their  edges  on  blotting- 
paper,  and  were  dried  in  the  dark.  They  will  not  keep  in  good 
condition  for  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks.  Development  is 
conducted  in  ruby  light. 

When  plates  prepared  in  this  way,  or  the  commercial  isochro- 
matic  or  orthochromatic  plates,  .are  exposed  on  landscapes  in  the 
ordinary  way,  without  any  yellow  screen,  the  results  are  little 
iHitter  than  those  obtained  with  ordinary  plates.  There  is  a 
difference,  and  under  favourable  conditions  (ey.,  towards  sunset, 
when  the  light  has  become  yellowish)  it  can  be  readily  recognized, 
but  the  difference  is  only  small,  and  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
repay  for  the  necessity  of  using  a dim  red  light  when  manipulating 
the  plates. 

The  function  of  the  yellow  screen  is  to  reduce  the  intensity 
of  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  to  which  the  prepared  plates  are 
still  too  sensitive.  The  most  convenient  form  is  a lilm  of  col- 
lodion dyed  with  aurantia,  a coal-tar  dye,  and  gummed  on  the 
diapbr.agm  of  the  lens.  It  should  have  a full  lemon  yellow 
colour,  not  too  deep,  and  without  any  orange  tint.  If  the 
screen  is  too  deep  in  colour,  too  large  a proportion  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  is  cutoff,  the  greens  are  rendered  too  light,  and 
the  distance  becomes  so  distinct  and  heavy  that  all  effect  of  at- 
mosphere is  lost. 

The  value  of  experiments  of  this  kind  depends  upon  whether 
the  exposures  have  been  made  under  strictly  comparable  con- 
ditions, and  whether  the  ordinary  plate  has  been  made  to  give 
the  best  result  that  it  is  capable  of  giving.  In  the  series  to  be 
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described  the  subjects  selected  were  as  far  as  possible  typical  ; 
the  exposures  were  made  only  on  d.tys  when  the  light  was 
practically  constant  for  a considerable  interval,  and  every  endea- 
vour was  made  to  get  the  best  possible  result  with  the  ordinary 
plates.  Paget  prize  plates  XXX  were  used  for  comparison,  and 
the  exposure  given  to  the  prepared  plate  with  the  yellow  screen 
was  from  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  that  given  to  the  ordi- 
nary plate  without  the  screen. 

A selection  of  the  results  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of  lantern 
slides,  care  being  taken  that  the  lantern  slides  were  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  negatives.  All  the  views  shown  included 
foliage  and  water,  and  in  most  cases  distance.  Attention  was 
especially  directed  to  these  points,  and,  incidentally,  to  the 
shadows  under  trees  and  overhanging  rocks.  The  defects  in 
ordinary  landscape  negatives  are  well  known  : the  distance  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct,  and  if  there  is  only  a slight  haze  the  details 
are  completely  lost  ; the  foliage,  except  under  very  favourable 
conditions  of  lighting,  is  flat,  spotty,  and  much  too  dark  in  tone, 
and  the  different  tints  of  green  are  not  properly  distinguished. 
The  water  is  much  too  light,  and  is  not  unfrequently  chalky,  the 
half-tones  and  reflections  being  more  or  less  completely  lost.  In 
the  examples  exhibited,  the  negatives  on  ordinary  plates  showed 
all  these  defects  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  although  an  endea- 
vour had  been  made  to  minimise  them  by  careful  attention  to 
exposure  and  development.  The  same  views  on  the  prep.ared 
plates  (with  the  yellow  screen)  showed  very  considerable  ditter- 
ences.  The  detail  in  the  distances  was  much  more  distinct, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  distance  was  still  low  in  tone,  and  thus 
the  effect  of  atmosphere  was  not  lost.  In  the  vegetation  the 
different  tints  of  green  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  the  most 
noticeable  difference  was  the  improved  roundness  and  massing  of 
the  foliage.  The  water  showed  no  chalkiness,  the  half-tones 
were  rendered  much  more  satisfactorily,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  reflection.s  was  in  some  cases  very  marked  indeed.  These 
differences  are  to  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  the  sensitive- 
ness to  yellow,  green,  and  orange,  which  is  conferred  on  the 
plate  by  treatment  with  the  ammoniacal  erythrosin,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  reduction  of  the  intensity  of  the  violet  and 
blue  rays  by  means  of  the  yellow  screen,  which  not  only  pre- 
vents blue  and  violet  objects  from  appearing  as  white,  but  like- 
wise prevents  the  injurious  action  of  the  slight  bluish  haze, 
which  so  frequently  interferes  with  the  proper  rendering  of  a 
landscape  on  an  ordinary  plate.  The  advantages  enumerated 
are  accompanied  by  certain  minor  disadvantages.  Plates  pre- 
pared with  the  ammoniacal  erj’throsine  bath  are  somewhat  too 
sensitive  to  green,  and  hence,  if  the  yellow  screen  employed  is 
too  deep  in  tint,  the  greens  in  the  picture  are  relatively  too  light. 
With  a proper  screen  this  defect  is  not  apparent,  and  it  may  be 
avoided  by  using  an  erythrosine  bath  without  any  ammonia,  or 
by  adding  the  erythrosine  to  the  emulsion,  as  described  in  the 
Tailfer  specification.  In  the  latter  cases,  however,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plates  is  not  so  great,  and  a considerably  longer 
exposure  i-a  required.  At  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness  to 
orange  is  lower  than  when  the  ammoniacal  bath  is  used.  In 
some  of  the  subjects,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  shadows  under 
the  trees  and  over-hanging  rocks  were  darker  on  the  ortho- 
chromatic plates  than  on  the  ordinary  plates — the  latter,  in  fact, 
giving  the  better  rendering.  This  has  previously  been  observed 
and  explained  by  Vogel.  The  shadows  in  question  are  almost 
exclusively  lighted  by  reflected  light  of  a more  or  less  bluish 
character,  and  when  the  yellow  screen  is  employed,  the  intensity 
of  this  light  is  too  much  reduced,  and  consequently  the  shadows 
appear  too  dark.  The  remedy  is  obvious  : a paler  screen  must 
be  used,  or  if  the  exposure  is  made  towards  sunset,  and  the  light 
is  very  yellow,  the  screen  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

A series  of  experiments  is  in  progress  with  a view  to  ascertain 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  methods  of  employing  erythro- 
sine, namely,  in  the  emulsion,  as  an  ammoniacal  bath,  as  an 
aiiueous  bath,  and  in  the  form  of  silver  erythroside,  either  as  a 
bath,  or  in  the  emulsion.  These  experiments  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  a report  will  be  made  subsequently,  but  sufficient 
evidence  has  been  obtained  to  show  that,  although  the  Oberuetter- 
Vogel  plates,  which  contain  silver  erythroside  in  the  emulsion, 
and  are  said  to  work  without  a yellow  screen,  do  undoubtedly 
give  results  much  better  than  those  which  can  be  obtained  on 
ordinary  plates,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  results  obtained  v.ith 
plates  prepared  with  an  ammoniacal  erythrosine  bath  and  used 
with  a yellow  screen.  If,  however,  these  silver  erythroside  ]>lates 
aro  used  with  a,  pale  yellow  screen  and  a somewhat  longer  ex- 
posure, they  will  be  found  to  give  very  satisfactory  results. 
They  have  not  yet  been  ia  the  market  for  a sufficient  length  of 
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time  to  enable  me  to  form  any  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  their 
keeping  qualities. 

Photographers  are  not  wanting  who  express  a preference  for 
the  landscape  results  obtained  with  ordinary  plates  over  those 
obUined  with  the  orthochromatic  plates.  This  arises  partly  from 
want  of  famili.arity  with  the  newer  results,  and  is  a further  ex- 
ample of  the  di.slike  which  human  nature  always  shows  to  a 
change  from  anything  which  has  become  familiar.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  if  the  orthochromatic  plates  are  used 
with  too  deep  a screen,  the  results  may  be  just  as  incorrect  in 
one  direction  as  those  on  ordinary  plates  are  in  the  other. 
Orthochromatic  processes  must,  in  fact,  be  used  with  a large 
amount  of  judgment.  A very  important  point,  however,  is 
this  ; landscape  photographers  have  been  accustomed  to  obtain 
the  dark  masses  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  their  pictures,  not 
from  true  shadows,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  the  imperfect 
rendering  of  greens  and  yellows.  With  orthochromatic  plates, 
however,  this  imperfect  rendering  disappears,  and  masses  of  deep 
tone  can  only  be  obtained  from  true  shadows.  In  other  words, 
a different  manner  of  lighting,  and  in  some  ca.ses  even  a totally 
different  point  of  view,  must  be  adopted. 

The  second  question  investigated  was  the  relative  sensitive- 
ne.ss  of  the  various  commercial  orthochromatic  plates,  and  plates 
prepared  by  the  different  bath  processes.  The  results  so  far 
obtained  must  be  regarded  as  merely  preliminary,  as  the  experi- 
ments are  still  in  progress.  The  standard  light  employed  was 
the  Siemen’s  unit  lamp,  or  amyl-acetate  lamp,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  standards  known.  It  is  similar  in  form  to 
an  ordinary  spirit  lamp,  but  the  liquid  burnt  is  amyl-acetate, 
anil  the  height  of  the  flame  is  regulated  to  five  centimetres.  A 
Warnerke  sensitometer  screen  was  employed  as  a measure  of 
sensitiveness,  the  distance  between  the  light  and  the  screen  being 
one  metre.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  screen  was  a glass  tank 
with  parallel  faces  containing  a one  per  cent,  solution  of  picric 
acid,  the  thickness  of  the  Layer  of  liquid  being  two  centimetres. 
The  light  which  passes  through  this  thickness  of  solution  is 
composed  exclusively  of  the  less  refrangible  lays,  i.e.,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.  Examination  with  the  spectroscope 
shows  that  the  absorption  extends  to  about  the  Fraunhofer 
line  l>.  Light  of  this  character  and  intensity  has  no  effect  on  a 
Paget  XX.XXX  plate,  even  after  an  exposure  of  one  minute. 
The  plates  to  be  tested  were  exposed  fifteen  seconds,  and  were 
then  developed  all  together  in  the  same  dish  for  three  minutes 
with  a developer  which  coutoined  in  each  fluid  ounce  two  grains 
of  pyro,  one  grain  of  ammonium  bromide,  and  three  minims  of 
liquor  ammonia.  The  numbers  given  are  the  mean  of  two  con- 
cordant series  of  observations  : — 

Plate.  Sensitometer 

Number. 

Vogel’s  azaline  emulsion  (Perutz)  ...  7 

Edwards’s  instantaneous  with  aqueous  erythrosiue 

1 : 10,000  9 

Paget  XXX  with  cyaniu  and  ammonia  (Schuman)  ...  9 

Tailfer  isochromatic  (red  label)  ...  10 

Paget  XXX  with  aqueous  erythrosiue  1 : 10,000  ...  13 

Wratten’s  ordinary  with  ammonia  and  ervthrosino 

1:10,000  ' 13 

Eli  wards’s  isochromatic...  ...  ...  14 

Paget  XXX  with  ammonia  and  rose  beugal  1 : 10,000  1.5 

Paget  XXX  with  ammonia  and  azaline  (Vogel)  ...  15 

Thomas’s  T C L with  ammonia  and  erythrosiue 

1 : 10,000  19 

Obernetter- Vogel  silver  erythrosine  emulsion  (Perutz)  19 
Paget  XXX  with  ammonia  and  erythrosine  1 : 10,000  22 

Paget  XXXXX  with  ammonia  and  erythrosine 

1 ; 10,000  22 

Paget  XXX  with  ammonia  and  silver  erythroside 

1 : 10,000  22 

Edwards’s  instantaneous  with  ammonia  and  erythro- 
sine 1 : 10,000  25 

The  end  .and  aim  of  orthochromatic  photography  is  to  repre- 
sent coloured  objects  with  their  true  “ values,”  i.e.,  with  shades 
of  monochrome,  the  different  depths  of  which  shall  truly  repre- 
sent the  different  degrees  of  brightness  of  the  object  or  objects 
.as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  question  at  ouee  arises  whieh  of 
the  various  methods  hitherto  proposed  most  nearly  attains  this 
end  ? It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  is  dealing 
with  gelatine  plates  only,  and  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the 
relatire  merits  of  the  processes  with  gelatine  and  those  with 
collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  dealing 


with  “ values,”  we  are  dealing  with  subjective  phenomena  whieh 
do  not  admit  of  accurate  quantitative  measurement.  The  eyes 
of  different  people  differ  in  their  relative  sensitiveness  to  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  hence,  of  course,  the  “ values  ” of  one  and 
the  same  subject  will  be  slightly  different  for  different  observers. 
As  a rule,  however,  the  v.ariations  are  not  great,  and  there  is  a 
general  agreement  as  to  what  are  correct  values,  just  as  there  is 
a general  agreement  as  to  what  is  good  composition  and  chiaros- 
curo. At  the  same  time  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
character  of  the  results,  and  neglect  small  differences  of  detail. 

Experiments  with  the  spectrum,  and  a comparison  between 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  and  of  various  orthochromatic  plates 
to  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  indicate,  in  the  first  place, 
that  no  orthochromatic  gelatine  plates  hitherto  prepared  will 
give  correct  values  unless  the  Intensity  of  the  blue  and  violet 
rays  is  reduced  by  means  of  a yellow  screen,  since  they  are  all 
relatively  much  too  sensitive  to  these  rays.  Further,  it  is  seen 
that  an  ammoni.ac.al  erythrosine  bath  gives  the  greatest  sensitive- 
ness to  yellow,  a considerable  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  orange, 
but  an  excessive  sensitiveness  to  yellowish  green  and  green  ; an 
aqueous  erythrosine  bath,  or  erythrosine  added  to  the  emulsion, 
.as  in  the  Tailfer  specification,  gives  less  sensitiveness  to  green, 
but  also  less  .sensitiveness  to  orange  ; ammoniacal  rose  Bengal 
imparts  sensitiveness  to  yellow,  and  in  a lower  degree  to  green 
and  orange,  and  the  curve  representing  the  effect  of  this 
dye  corresponds  with  the  curve  representing  the  action  of 
the  spectrum  on  the  eye  more  closely  than  the  curve  for  any 
other  single  dye ; ammoniacal  cyanine  imparts  relatively  too  much 
sensitiveness  to  orange,  and  too  little  to  yellow  and  green.  A 
compirison  of  the  different  curves  representing  the  effect  of  the 
spectrum  pointed  to  the  probability  that  a mixture  of  rose  Bengal 
and  cyanin  would  give  results  closely  approaching  a true  ortho- 
chromatic effect,  and  that  the  same  mixture,  with  the  addition 
of  a much  smaller  proportion  of  erythrosiue,  would  probably  be 
still  better.  A long  series  of  comparative  experiments  was 
made  with  a colour  ch.art  and  with  the  two  well-known 
chromo-lithographs,  “ Bubbles  ” and  “ Playmates.”  The 
pictures  are  almost  hopeless  with  ordinary  plates,  and 
afford  a severe  test  of  the  merits  of  the  orthochromatic  plates. 
The  colour  chart  consists  of  three  distinct  bands  of  coloured 
paper,  with  six  colours — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  .and 
violet  in  each  ’oand.  The  colours  employed  were  as  saturated 
an.d  pure  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  and  any  influence  of  the 
nature  of  the  surfaces  of  the  different  papers  was  eliminated  by 
using  three  distinct  bands,  with  different  papers  in  each  band. 
Especial  care  was  taken  that  the  yellows  reflected  as  little 
while  light  as  possible,  and  were  free  from  orange  or  green  ; also 
that  the  blues,  although  saturated,  should  be  free  from  admixture 
with  black.  Three  distinct  series  of  exposures  were  made  on 
this  colour  chart,  no  yellow  screen  being  employed.  Twelve 
different  varieties  of  orthochromatic  plates  were  emjiloyed  in 
each  series.  These  included  the  different  commercial  plates 
used  in  the  photometric  experiments,  viz.,  Edwards’s  isochro- 
matic emulsion,  azalin  emulsion,  and  Obernetter- Vogel  silver 
erythrosine  emulsion,  together  with  plates  prepared  by  nine 
different  b.aths.  In  one  series  the  bath  plates  were  Paget  XXX  ; 
in  the  second,  Edwards’s  instantaneous ; and  in  the  third, 
Wratten’s  ordinary.  The  exposures  were  timed  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  photometric  experiments,  and  the  results 
were  precisely  similar  in  all  three  series.  In  the  case  of  the 
pictures  only  four  kinds  of  plates  were  compared,  and  they  were 
all  exposed  with  a yellow  screen,  viz.,  Edwards’s  isochromatic  ; 
ammoniacal  erythro.sine  bath,  1 : 10,000  ; ammoniac.al  rose 
Beugal  bath,  1 : 10,000  ; and,  a bath  containing  rose  Bengal, 
1 : 10,000;  cy.anin,  1 : 20,000;  erythrosine,  1 ; 20,000;  ab- 
solute alcohol  ten  per  cent.,  and  ammonia,  one  per  cent.’"  A 
series  of  exposures  with  a number  of  dittereut  plates,  with  or 
without  a yellow  screen,  v ere  ilso  made  on  a blue  vase  containing 
daffodils  (white,  yellow,  orange  yellow). 

The  results  were  exhibited  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides,  and 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — An  ammoniacal  erythrosin 
bath  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  different  shades 
of  yellow,  and  is  too  sensitive  to  green  ; an  aqueous  erythrosin 
bath,  though  requiring  longer  exposure,  gives  somewhat  less 
sensitiveness  to  green,  and,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  more  coi- 
rect  values.  The  results  with  Edwards’s  isochromatic  plates  are 
practically  identical  with  those  obtained  with  plates  treated  with 


• In  all  the  bath  proce.sses  the  strength  of  dye  solution  was  1 : 10,000, 
except  where  otherwise  specified,  and  the  proportion  of  liquor  ammonia 
added,  if  any,  was  one  wr  cent.  The  plates  were  immersed  for  two 
minutes,  drained  but  not  washed,  and  dried  in  the  dark. 
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aqueous  erythrosin.  Au  ammoniacal  rose  Bengal  bath  gives 
still  better  values  ; cyanin  gives  good  values,  but  the  sensitive- 
ness to  yellow  is  somewhat  too  low.  With  azalin  in  the  emul- 
sion the  results  are  practically  the  same  as  with  cyanin,  but  the 
rendering  of  the  yellow  is  somewhat  better.  A mixture  of  rose 
Bengal  and  cyanin  gives  slightly  better  values  than  either 
separately,  and  the  s.ame  ir  true  of  the  mixture  of  rose  Bengal, 
erythrosin,  and  cyanin,  but  the  differences  are  only  recognisable 
on  very  close  inspection  and  comparison.  On  the  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  rose  Bengal,  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  bath, 
although  giving  less  sensitiveness  than  a similar  bath  of  ery- 
tlirosin,  nevertheless  gives  better  values  that  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  any  other  single  dye.  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
results  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the  deductions  from  the 
results  of  the  experiments  with  the  spectrum. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  all  gelatine  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  introduced  up  to  the  present  a yellow  screen  is 
essential  if  a close  approximation  to  correct  values  is  desired. 
If  it  is  not  used,  blue  and  violet  objects  are  always  considerably 
too  light.  In  fact,  the  screen  is  a very  important  factor  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  result,  and  places  great  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  By  increasing  the  depth  of  tint 
of  the  screen  a greater  and  greater  propertion  of  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  is  cut  off,  and  a greater  and  greater  prominence  is 
given  to  the  yellow,  orange,  green,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  of 
courss,  a longer  exposure  is  required.  When  dealing  with  diffi- 
cult colours,  such  as  dark  orange  and  reds,  a deep  screen  must 
be  used,  with  a proportionately  longer  exposure,  and  cyanin 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  sensitizer,  must  be 
employed. 

For  landscape  work  erythrosin  may  still  be  regarded  as  the 
best  sensitiser,  a yellow  screen,  not  too  deep  in  tint,  being  em- 
ployed. 

Note. — In  order  to  avoid  the  misconceptions  which  have 
attached  themselves  to  Vogel’s  original  term  “ optical  sensitisers," 
the  author  proposes  to  abolish  it  in  speaking  of  dyes  or  other 
substances  which  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  ortho- 
chromatic  effects,  and  to  substitute  the  term  “selective  sensi- 
tisers,” which  expresses  the  fact  that  these  substances  make  the 
plate  sensitive  for  particular  rays  only,  without  involving  any 
particular  view  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  sensitising  action 
is  brought  about.  This  term  will  be  used  in  any  future  com- 
munications that  the  author  may  make  on  this  subject. 
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10,805.  WiLLi.vM  IIaudino  W.vuneb,  St.  Augustine's  Chambers, 
Unity  Street,  College  Green,  Bristol,  for  “ Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  supports  for  photographic  pictures,  plates, 
or  films  while  under  manipulation." — July  27,  1888. 

11,134.  II.VRRY  WuiTFiEr.n,  68,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  for 
“ Improvements  in  holders,  clips,  or  easels  for  photographs  , 
mirrors,  photograph  frames,  cards,  and  other  articles.” — 
August  1st,  1888. 

11,1-42.  Henry  Pouter,  181,  Strand,  Loudon,  for  “Anew  form 
of  camera  microscope  styled  a Lucern!il  camera  microscope 
and  cosmoramic  lantern.” — August  1st,  1888. 

Patents  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Pee 
has  been  Paid. 

0,688  of  1881.  S.  D.  McKeli.en. — Cameras. 

8,463  of  1884.  S.  1).  McKellen. — Cameras. 
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7,5,56.  Otto  Krers,  of  I’ittsburg,  in  the  county  of  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States  of  Americ.a,  Lithographer, 
for  “An  improved  process  of  transferring  phototypes  to 
lithographic  stones.” — Dated  May  22nd,  1838. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improved  process  of  transferring 
phototypes  to  lithographic  stone.s,  and  it  consists  in  printing  an 
imago  by  means  of  a photographic  negative  upon  a plate  which 
has  been  suitably  prepared  to  receive  the  image,  then  taking  an 
impression  from  the  plate  upon  a sheet  of  paper  which  has  been 
saturated  in  a solution  of  gelatine,  chloride  of  calcium,  glycerine, 
chromate  of  alum  and  water,  and  then  the  impressiom  so  taken 
on  the  paper  from  the  plate  is  transferred  to  a lithogr.aphic  stone, 
all  of  which  will  be  more  fully  described  hereinafter. 

A photograph  is  taken  of  the  object,  the  image  or  likeness  of 


which  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  lithographic  stone.  A plate  of 
any  suitable  material  is  then  t.aken  and  coated  upon  one  side 
with  a solution  of  the  proper  consistency  composed  of  albumen, 
soluble  glass,  and  filtered  water.  The  plate  is  dried  after  having 
been  coated  with  this  solution,  and  is  then  washed  for  about 
thirty  minutes  with  filtered  water,  and  again  left  to  dry.  Afti  r 
having  been  dried  the  second  time,  the  plate  is  exposed  to  a heat 
of  about  45°  R.,  for  a suitable  length  of  time,  and  is  then  given 
a second  coat  with  a solution  of  gelatine,  bichromate  of  potash, 
bichromate  of  ammonium,  alum,  and  filtered  water,  and  is  again 
exposed  to  a temperature  of  about  4u°  R.,  to  become  heated. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  is  exposed  to  the  light  under  the 
photographic  negative,  and  after  having  remained  exposed  to  the 
light  passing  through  the  negative  a sufficient  length  of  time  to 
make  the  desired  impression,  the  plate  is  again  washed  with 
water  containing  ammonia  and  alum.  The  plate  is  then  removed 
to  a lithographic  press,  end  inked  in  with  a roller  in  the  usual 
manner  ; the  ink  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  wax,  tallow, 
resin,  mastics,  varnish,  and  lamp-black. 

A sheet  of  paper  of  suitable  size  is  then  saturated  in  a solution 
of  ten  parts  of  gelatine,  five  parts  of  chloride  of  calcium,  two 
parts  of  glycerine,  five  parts  of  chromate  of  alum,  and  water 
enough  to  give  the  solution  the  proper  consistency.  After  the 
paper  has  been  dried,  it  is  moistened  in  a weak  solution  of 
water  and  tannin  to  harden  it,  and  to  prevent  it  from  sticking. 
The  sheet  of  paper  is  then  placed  upon  the  plate  in  the  litho- 
graphic pre-s.a,  snd  the  image  on  the  plate  impressed  upon  the 
paper.  The  impression  thus  obtained  is  transferred  to  a suitably 
prepared  lithographic  stone,  and  the  work  on  the  stone  is 
dampened  with  water  cont  lining  a little  muriatic  acid.  Then 
the  stone  is  covered  with  a thin  solution  of  gum  arabic,  left  to 
dry  an  hour  or  two,  when  it  is  inked  with  printer’s  ink,  and  is 
ready  for  the  lithographic  press  to  be  printed  from  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  preparation  of  the  plato  is  conceded  to  be  old,  and  no 
invention  is  claimed  for  this  part  of  the  process. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is : 

The  process  of  transferring  phototypes  to  lithographic  stones 
consisting  in  first,  taking  a photograph  of  the  object  ; second, 
printing  the  photographic  image  of  the  negative  upon  a plate 
which  has  been  suitably  prepared  ; third,  taking  an  impression 
from  the  plate  upon  a sheet  of  paper  which  has  been  saturated 
with  a solution  of  gelatine,  chloride  of  calcium,  glycerine, 
chromate  of  alum,  and  water  ; and  fourth,  transferring  the  im- 
pression from  the  prepared  paper  to  the  lithographic  stone, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

12,521.  JosEi’H  Brow.n,  Cluny  Lodge,  London  .Street,  Norbiton, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey,  Artist,  for  “ Improvements  in 
the  preparation  of  films  for  photographic  purposes  in  mono- 
chrome or  polychrome.” — Dated  September  15th,  1887. 
Complete  Specification. 

This  invention  relates  to  tho  preparation  of  gelatine  and  other 
flexible  gums  on  a temporary  flexible  support  or  b.asis  which 
temporary  support  is  finally  removed  after  the  photographic 
image  has  been  obtained  either  in  its  monochromatic  condition 
or  after  colours  has  been  applied,  and  then  transferred  to  a rigid 
support  such  as  card,  glass,  wood,  or  any  other  suitable  material. 

The  manner  in  which  I carry  out  my  invention  is  as  follows  ; 
I take  a sheet  of  paper  or  other  suitable  flexible  material.  On 
this  flexible  material  I lay  a coating  of  gelatine  rendered  in- 
soluble ; when  dry,  I lay  another  coating  of  liquid  caoutchouc  or 
india-rubber,  to  which  I add  a mineral  oil,  or  grease  or  wax. 
When  dry,  I then  coat  with  a solution  of  cotton-wool  that  has 
been  [irepared  with  acid  and  dissolved  in  ethenal  alcohol.  After 
this  is  dry,  I again  coat  it  with  a solution  of  gelatine  either 
clear  or  coloured,  and  on  the  surface  of  this  layer  of  gelatine  I 
place  a layer  of  bromide  of  silver  emulsion.  I sometimes  omit 
this  thin  layer  of  gelatine,  and  place  the  bromide  of  silver 
emulsion  direct  on  the  preparation  of  the  dissolved  cotton-wool 
as  above.  The  prepared  bromide  emulsion  surface  is  ready  to 
receive  the  monochromatic  photographic  image.  I proceed  for 
the  polychromatic  to  place  colours  at  the  surface  of  the  mono- 
chromatics image  before  removing  the  film  of  gelatine  and  gums 
from  its  flexible  support  after  the  colours  are  dry.  I proceed  to 
transfer  the  film  on  to  a rigid  support,  and  then  remove  the 
flexible  temporary  support. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertaineil  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is 
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The  process  herein  mentioned  in  the  preparation  of  gelatinous 
films  for  photographic  purposes  in  monochrome  or  in  poly- 
chrome as  herein  set  forth. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

386,571.  Alkx.\.nder  Anderson,  Elgin,  assignor  of  one  half  to 
George  Whyte,  Northview,  Scotland,  for  “ Photographic 
bath.”— Filed  August  11,  1887.  Serial  No.  246,674.  (No 
model.)  Patented  in  England  Sept.  17,  1885,  No.  11,020. 
Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  bath  dish, 
of  a finger  pivoted  to  the  bath  dish  and  adapted  to  lift  the 
jilate  out  of  the  solution  contained  by  the  dish,  substantially  as 
specified. 

2.  As  an  improved  article  of  manuf.aeture,  a rocking  bath 
dish  consisting  of  the  dish,  provided  with  the  pivotal  projec- 
tions, and  tho  finger,  hinged  to  the  side  of  the  dish  and  adapted 
to  lift  one  end  of  the  plate  out  of  the  solution  contained  by  the 
dish,  substantially  as  specified. 


^i;omsp0nh{na. 

THE  YELLOW  SCREEN  IN  ORTITOCnROMATIC 
rHOTOGRAPJlY. 

Deau  Sir, — I have  recently  made  some  experiments 
with  so-called  orthochromatic  plates,  and  ray  conclusions 
respecting  them  so  closely  coincide  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Ives  in  this  week’s  Photogr.\phic  News, 
that  I thought  you  might  care  to  see  one  of  my  results. 
The  plates  I used  were  procured  from  one  of  our  oldest 
and  best  known  makers.  I first  tried  them  for  ordinary 
landscape  work,  and  as  I could  find  no  advantage  in  them 
for  this  purpose,  I arranged  the  group  of  objects  of  which 
I send  you  two  prints,  one  taken  from  an  ordinary,  and 
the  other  from  an  orthochromatic  plate.  I have  numbered 
them  1 and  2,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  you  can  decide 
which  is  which.  The  objects  in  the  group  were  carefully 
selected  as  regards  colours.  The  design  on  the  china  plate 
is  in  yellow  and  blue-grey  ; the  flowers  were  red,  blue, 
white,  and  yellow  ; and  the  books  black,  red,  blue,  green, 
and  brown.  I cannot  speak  with  respect  to  the  plates  of 
other  makers,  but  so  far  I am  disposed  to  think  that  an 
orthochromatic  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
yellow  screen,  and  that,  with  this  adjunct,  any  sensitive 
plate  will  yield  orthochi  omatic  results.— Yours  truly, 

Appleton,  Wid7ies,  Aug.  4th.  Vero  C.  Driffield. 


^Irofctebings  of  Sochfws. 

London  and  Provincial  PiioToauAPmc  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  J.  Tb.vii.l 
Taylor  iu  the  chair. 

W.  Cobb  exhibited  a 15  by  12  silver  print  of  the  Convention 
group,  taken  at  Birmingham  on  the  previous  Saturday. 

A print  from  a negative  of  the  same  group,  taken  by 
T.  Scotton,  was  shown  by  the  Chairman. 

T.  Kerr  also  exhibited  a series  of  views  taken  during  the 
Convention  week  with  a detective  camera. 

F.  A.  Bridge  passed  round  an  enlargement  from  a quarter- 
plate  negative  of  a group  taken  at  Birmingham  by  the  flash- 
light. 

J.  B.  B.  WF.LLINCTON  showed  a series  of  negatives  and  lantern 
slides. 

The  various  exhibits  were  viewed  with  much  interest 
by  the  members  present,  and  a discussion  on  the  various  places 
visited  by  members  attending  the  Convention  followed. 

The  CiiAiR.MAN  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Dudley.  In 
this  town  scarcely  a house  stood  in  a perfectly  vertical  posi- 
tion, owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  ground  caused  by  coal 
mines  under  the  town. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  F.  Cem- 
brano,  and  H.  M.  Hastings— as  delegates  appointed  to  represent 
the  Society  at  Birmingham — severally  spoke  of  their  experiences, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  a brief  account  of  the  proceedings 
during  the  week. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  said  the  enthusiasm  which  members 
of  the  various  provincial  photographic  societies  showed 
when  it  was  understood  that  London  was  selected  in  which  to 
hold  the  Convention  the  following  year,  augured  well  for  its 
success.  He  believed  a very  large  gathering  would  be  the 
result. 

W.  H.  Harrison  showed  a basket  knapsack  which  he  had 
found  most  useful  in  travelling.  It  was  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  his  photographic  outfit,  and,  being  strapped  to  his 
shoulders,  could  be  carried  a long  distance  without  causing 
fatigue.  The  instertices  of  the  basketwork  allowed  sufficient 
currents  of  air  to  pass  to  prevent  the  shoulders  and  back 
becoming  uncomfortably  hot. 

J.  White  exhibited  a camera  for  photographing  birds  on 
the  wing.  It  was  mounted  at  the  end  of  a gun  stock,  the  trigger 
releasing  the  shutter.  When  prsssed  close  to  the  shoulder  iu 
taking  aim  the  apparatus  could  bo  held  quite  steady. 


Sheffield  Camera  Club. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  8,  Fitzalan  Square,  on  Fiid.ay,  Aug.  3rd.  The  chair  w.as 
occupied  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Morton  (President).  There  was  a good 
attendance  of  members. 

A b.allot  was  held,  and  the  foll.>wing  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society  : — Frederick  Stubbs,  Albert  Oakes,  William 
Johnson,  and  Geo.  Harry  Whittaker. 

The  subject  of  “Printing  and  Toning  ” was  dealt  with,  and 
practical  demonstrations  given  by  Dr.  Morton  and  G.  T.  W. 
Newsholmc. 


®alk  in  ^tubio. 

Separating  Funnel. — According  to  the  American  Di-ugyUt, 
Currier  has  devised  the  separating  funnel  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cut.  Through  a cork  inserted  into  the  neck  of  a funnel, 
a glass  tube  is  passed,  the  inner  end  of  which  is  closed  by  fusion, 
and  which  has  an  opening  (made  by  a file)  a little  below  the 


closed  end.  If  this  tube  is  pushed  down  so  low  that  the  open- 
ing is  covered  by  the  cork,  nothing  will  flow  from  the  tube.  On 
pushing  it  upwards,  the  hole  becomes  uncovered,  and  will  per- 
mit the  passage  of  liquid  through  the  tube. 

Detection  op  I.mpurities  in  Com.mkrcial  Alcohol.  By  L 
GoDEFROY’  {fionipt.  ixnd.,  106,  1,018 — 1,020) — 6 or  7 c.c.  of  tho 
alcohol  is  agitated  with  one  drop  of  perfectly  pure  benzene, 
mixed  with  6 or  7 c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  of  66°,  and  again 
agitated.  If  reducing  “ head  ” products  are  present,  the  liquid 
immediately  acquires  a coloration  which  gradually  darkens  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  varies  from  pale  brownish  yellow  to  black. 
Pure  ethyl  alcohol  gives  no  immediate  coloration,  but  after 
eight  or  ten  minutes  the  liquid  acquires  a slight  rose  tint,  'i’his 
test  will  detect  1 c.c.  of  “ head  ” products  in  1,000  litres  of 
alcohol,  or  I p.art  per  1,000,000.  The  quantity  may  be  estimated 
by  comparing  the  colour  with  that  given  by  alcohol  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  acetaldehyde,  and  expre.-sing  the  results  in 
terms  of  the  latter.  If  the  liquid  remains  colourless  after 
several  minutes,  no  “head”  products  are  present.  In  order  to 
detect  “ tail " products,  care  is  taken  that  the  acid  and  alcohol  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  in  order  to  avoid  polymerisation,  and  the 
liquid  is  boiled  for  a short  time  and  then  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  minutes.  Under  these  conditions,  pure  ethyl  alcohol 
gives  an  ochre-yellow  coloration  ; but  in  presence  of  “ tail  ” pro- 
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ducts  the  liquid  acquires  a brown  colour  with  a green  flour- 
escence,  the  depth  of  tint  increasing  with  the  quantity  of 
impurity.  This  test  is  not  so  sensitive  as  the  first,  but  will 
detect  1 part  in  100,000.  Neither  of  these  tests  is  directly 
applicable  to  wines,  spirits,  &c.  These  liquids  should  be  dis- 
tilled, and  the  first  fraction  tested  for  “ head  ” products,  and  the 
last  fraction  for  “ tail  ” products. — Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

Alkali  and  Acid  Albumin-Derivatives. — By  M.  Savin 
(/.  Russ.  Chem.  Soc.,  1887,  398-402). — The  following  are  the 
results  of  the  author’s  investigation.  The  so-called  ammonia- 
albuminate  of  white  of  eggs,  and  the  acid  albumin  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  0 2 per  cent,  after  precipita- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate  and  subsequent  dialysis,  until  all 
salt  is  removed  and  the  reaction  is  neutral,  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalis.  The  solubility  in  salt  solutions 
depends  on  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  preparation. 
When  the  dilute  albumin  solutions  are  made  alkaline,  and  then 
digested  on  the  water-bath  with  ammonia  or  with  soda,  the 
albumin  is  converted  into  globulin,  but  the  conversion  is  incom- 
plete. As  regards  their  behaviour  towards  water,  solvents,  and 
reagents,  the  acid  albumins  are  identical  with  the  feebly  alkaline 
derivatives  of  albumin  (globulins)  when  in  the  form  of  pure 
precipitates.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  ferments. 
The  fact  that  globulins  are  obtained  by  “ tryptonisation  ” seems 
to  confirm  the  identity  of  globulins  with  albumins. — Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society. 

The  Permanency  of  Water  Colours.— The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  ; — ‘‘  The  general  effect  of  the  report  of  the  experts 
on  the  action  of  light  on  water  colours  is  to  establish  the  essen- 
tial permanence  of  that  medium.  The  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Rmssell  and  Captain  Abney  are  conclusive,  for  the  light  to 
which  they  subjected  their  specimens  was  equivalent  in  inten- 
sity to  the  ordinary  gallery  light  of  centuries.  The  result  of 
this  test  is  to  show  that  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  was  entirely  wrong 
when  he  asserted  that  ‘open  and  continuous  exhibition  ruins 
water  colours  in  a very  few  years,  by  the  very  fact  of  such  ex- 
posure alone  ; ’ and  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  entirely  right  when  he 
said  (agreeing  with  Sir  J.  D.  Linton)  that  ‘ properly  taken  care 
of— as  a well-educated  man  takes  care  of  his  books  and  furni- 
ture— a water  colour  drawing  is  safe  for  centuries.’  This  is  a 
very  satisfactory  result.  The  essentially  English  art  is  not 
evanescent  as  the  light  it  records,  but  permanent  as  the  pleasure 
it  imparts.  And  what  is  even  more  satisfactory  is,  that  the  ex- 
periments explain  also  the  exceptions  which  really  prove  the 
rule.  For  there  are  some  colours  and  some  combinations  of 
colours— notably  those  in  favour  with  Fielding  and  De  Wint — 
which  do  fade  under  sunlight ; and  secondly,  the  combination  of 
damp  with  exposure  produces  fading  where  exposure  alone  does 
not.  The  aitists,  therefore,  have  only  to  choose  their  colours 
aright,  and  the  owners  have  only  to  preserve  the  drawings 
aright,  and  water-colours  will — as  Sir.  Ruskin  said — be  ‘ safe  for 
centuries.’  ” 

Tylar’s  Current  Producer  and  Syphon  for  Print- 
AVashing. — The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  last  clever 
device  of  that  ingenious  craftsman,  AV.  Tylar,  of  Birmingham; 
a sort  of  syphon  arrangement  for  providing  in  aud  out  currents 
of  water  for  print- washing.  The  spring  shown  between  the 


arms  of  the  syphon  serves  to  make  it  grip  steadily  on  the  side 
of  the  water-holding  vessel,  the  long  arm  being  outside.  The 
horizontal  nozzle  shown  at  the  top  of  the  long  arm  is  now  con. 
nected  with  the  water  supply  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  pipe. 
AV’hen  the  vessel  is  full,  the  screw-valve  at  the  top  is  opened 
until  the  in-current  has  a.spirated  all  the  air  from  the  top  bend 
of  the  syphon,  after  which  the  screw-valve  is  closed.  AVe  have 
an  in-current  so  arranged  as  to  set  up  a circulation,  and  an  out- 


current  through  the  syphon.  If  the  in-current  stops,  the  syphon 
soon  goes  out  of  action,  so  the  prints  are  not  left  dry. 

“ A Photograph,  and  How  to  Take  It.” — AVe  have  received 
a new  edition  of  this  concise  and  well-written  little  Hand-Book, 
edited  by  A.  A.  AVood,  and  published  by  Horne,  Thornthwaite, 
and  AVood,  of  416,  Strand. 

Sheffield  Camera  Club. — An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on 
August  3rd  (Dr.  Morton  presiding),  when  F.  Stubbs,  A.  Oates, 

G.  H.  AVhittaker,  and  AV.  Johnson  were  elected  members.  The 
subject  of  the  evening,  “ Printing  and  Toning,”  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Chairman,  who  gave  a description  of  the 
different  processes.  The  toning  of  silver  prints  was  then  de- 
monstrated. Dr.  Morton  used  a solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold  and  soda  acetate  of  ordinary  strength  gr  i ^j  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  recommended  it  as  most  reliable  if  not  kept 
too  long.  He  thought  the  highly  albumenized  paper  resisted 
the  toning  action.  G.  F.  AV.  Newsholme  toned  some  prints  on 
Aristotype  paper  with  sulphocyanide,  gold,  and  hypo.  He  got 
good  results,  but  found  the  toning  sometimes  rather  energetic. 

H.  Rawson  brought  a fine  collection  of  toned  and  untoned 
prints.  He  prepared  the  acetate  of  soda  formula,  and  ensured  a 
uniform  agreeable  tone  by  using  a fresh  supply  for  each  batch 
of  prints.  C.  AVinder  exhibited  several  good  micro -photographs, 
and  Mr.  Barraclough  landscape  prints.  Owing  to  the  un- 
favourable weather  the  excursions  have  been  postponed. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  August 
15th  will  be  ‘‘  Printing  on  Matt  and  Chloride  Paper.”  Satur- 
day outing  at  Thames  Embankment,  meeting  afterwards  .at 
Gatty’s. 


(^0msp'on^r^n^s. 

•,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photographic  News, 
6,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “PipK^  and  Cautkii,  Photographic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London.  E C." 

Photargus.- 1.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  an  investiga- 
tion by  such  a person  as  regards  the  points  mentioned.  2.  Full 
particulars  have  recently  appeared. 

R.  L.  C. — The  Photoquaphic  News  being  in  no  way  the  organ 
of  the  Association  referred  to— or,  indeed,  of  any  other  Society, 
Committee,  or  Convention — there  is  no  means  of  putting  pressure 
upon  it  ns  to  the  kind  of  report  given.  Hence  the  remarkable 
difference  noticed  by  yourself  and  others. 

E.  AVilliams. — One  of  the  sheets  of  paper  sent  is  streaky  and  un- 
equally coated,  and,  moreover,  the  inequality  sh  >ws  in  the 
tioished  prints.  So  far  it  is  defective,  and  you  may  cl  lim  recom- 
pense from  the  manufacturer  on  account  of  his  carelessness. 
Each  sheet  sent  gives  vigorous  images,  aud,  apart  from  the 
inequality  of  the  coating  of  one  piece,  all  is  satisfactory.  The 
worst  defect  in  the  prints  you  send  is  a very  offensive  patchiness 
about  the  sky  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  architectural  subjects  ; but 
this  looks  as  if  due  to  some  unfortunate  accident  having  happened 
to  the  negatives. 

Alex.  J.  Simpson. — Probably  about  seven  shillings  a dozen. 

AVm.  Coles.  — 1.  If  the  artist  whom  you  employed  to  paint  your 
background  agreed  to  paint  it  of  a certain  well-defined  and  clearly 
understood  degree  of  darkness,  and  it  was  ” too  light”  by  the  terms 
of  the  understanding,  you  can  bring  legal  pressure  to  bear  on  him 
to  fulfil  his  agreement,  or  pay  you  compensation,  provided,  of 
course,  that  you  can  establish  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Court.  2.  Writing  to  the  artist  and  “threatening 
to  put  a notice  in  the  N ews,”  is  a course  which  we  think  an  error 
of  judgment  on  your  part.  3.  AVe  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
advertisement  department,  and  all  communications  relating  to  it 
should  be  sent  to  Piper  and  Carter.  AVe  will  band  over  the  copy 
and  postal  note  to  them  ; but  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  they 
will  insert  your  advertisement. 

Charles  Kinostone. — The  photograph  is  a very  pretty  one,  and 
the  result  should  encourage  you  to  persevere. 

Dr.  Morton. — Thank  you  for  the  notice.  It  it  had  been  sent  a 
day  earlier  we  could  have  given  it  a more  prominent  position. 
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ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  reproduction  by  photography  of  coloured  objects 
with  a more  just  represeutatiou  than  that  given  by  the 
silver  haloids  in  their  ordinary  state — which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name  is  called  orthochromatic  photography — is  exer- 
cising the  minds  of  photographers  just  now  in  a remark- 
able degree.  For  some  time  past  the  attention  of  scien- 
tific investigators  has  been  turned  in  this  direction,  and 
the  outcome  of  their  experiments  h.as  been  from  time  to 
time  published  for  the  edification  and  use  of  others  ; and 
recently  several  varieties  of  colour  sensitised  films  have 
been  commercially  introduced.  If  any  evidence  of  the 
growing  interest  attached  to  this  department  of  photo- 
graphy were  wanting,  it  would  be  found  in  such  facts  as 
that  several  papers  were  devoted  to  the  subject  at  the 
recent  Convention,  and  that  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Photographische  Mittheilungen  there  are  three  im- 
portant communications,  all  bearing  upon  this  development 
of  photography. 

The  first  of  these  communications  is  from  Hr,  Wollheim, 
and  is  upon  the  photographic  properties  of  chlorophyl. 
Although  Dr.  Wollheira’s  experiments  are  not  as  yet  com- 
plete, he  thinks  that,  having  arrived  at  certain  results,  it 
IS  desirable  to  publish  these  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
clusion of  his  researches.  He  notes,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  difficulty  of  impregnating  a gelatine  plate  with  chloro- 
phyl, this  substance  being  absolutely  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  ammonia.  ‘‘  When  a freshly  piepared  alcoholic 
solution  of  chlorophyl  is  carefully  diluted  with  a large 
quantity  of  water,  although  the  specific  absorption  spec- 
trum is  retained,  the  solution  no  longer  fluoresces,  but 
shows  a certain  opilescence.  The  chlorophyl  being  no 
longer  in  solution,  out  in  a fine  state  of  suspension,  is  not 
in  a fit  condition  for  an  even  impregnation  of  the  plates.” 
He,  however,  succeeded  by  making  a solution  containing 
one  part  of  fresh  chlorophyl  tincture  and  five  parts  of 
water  with  a little  ammonia.  Plates  prepared  with  this 
solution  succeeded  equally  well,  wet  and  dry. 

Finding  that  phyllocyanin  (Freniys’  phyllocyauic  acid) 
gave  exactly’  the  same  spectrum,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  or  in  highly  diluted  ammonia  and  alcohol,  as  be- 
longs to  chlorophyllan,  and  as  the  phyllocyanin  has  some 
slight  solubility  in  dilute  alkaline  solution.  Dr.  Wollheim 
continued  experiments  with  that  substance.  With  a plate 
prepared  by  dissolving  phyllocyanin  in  a solution  of  2 
cmm.  ammonia,  20  cuim.  alcohol,  and  80  ccm.  of  water,  and 
used  either  wet  or  in  a moderately  dry  state,  the  photo- 
graphic result  was  to  obtain  an  image  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  visible  spectrum  of  phyllocyanin  ; that  is  to  say, 
that  the  absorption  bands  showed  as  bands  of  energy. 
With  a thoroughly  dried  plate,  as  with  one  that  had  been 
immersed  in  an  aqueous  ammoniacal  solution  without 
alcohol,  the  spectrum  came  out  corresponding  to  the  visual 


spectrum  of  phyllocyanin  in  aqueous  ammonia.  A similar 
result  is  obtained  with  zinc-oxide  phyllocyanin,  which  gives 
either  in  alcoholic  or  alkaline  solution,  a spectrum  identical 
with  that  of  a freshly  prepared  tincture  of  chlorophyl. 

In  the  article  which  follows  Dr.  Wollheim’s,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Vogel  reaffirms  his  theory  of  optical  sensitizers,  which  he 
considers  to  be  powerfully  supported  by  the  results  of  the 
experiments  with  chlorophyl. 

He  remarks  that  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his 
theory  in  the  year  1873,  when  it  was  received  with  such 
general  incredulity,  Becquerel,  in  Paris,  was  the  first  to 
confirm  it.  According  to  the  Vogel  hypothesis,  the  absorp- 
tion bands  of  a dye  stuff  correspond  with  the  places  of 
increased  action  of  the  spectrum  on  a plate  tinted  with 
the  dye  in  question.  Fuchsin  has  an  absorption  band  in 
the  green  yellow  of  the  spectrum.  When  a bromide  of 
silver  collodion  plate  is  coloured  with  fuchsin,  and  the 
solar  spectrum  thrown  upon  it,  powerful  photographic 
action  is  shown  in  the  place  of  the  absorption  band,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  green-yellow.  A similar  observation  had 
been  made  with  regard  to  picrate  green.  This  dye  has  an 
absorption  band  in  the  red.  In  the  same  place  is  found  a 
powerful  photographic  action  on  a plate  coloured  with 
this  dye.  Corresponding  results  are  obtained  with  naptha- 
lin  red,  coralline,  methylviolet,  cyanine,  &c. 

Becquerel  concluded  from  these  facts,  that  if  the  Vogel 
hypothesis  was  the  true  one,  chlorophyl,  which  shows  a 
marked  absorption  spectrum  with  many  bands,  should  act 
as  optical  sensitizer  to  a corresponding  number  of  places 
in  the  spectrum.  Thus  chlorophyl  was  an  important 
touchstone  for  the  absorption  principle.  Becquerel’s  ex- 
periments confirmed  tins  supposition.  Chloroi)hyl  gave 
several  photographic  maxima,  corresponding  with  the 
absorption  bands  I,  II,  and  III.  Becquerel’s  discovery 
w’as  some  years  later  applied  by  the  Brothers  Ducos  du 
Hauron,  who  for  a long  time  employed  chlorophyl  collodion 
in  their  photo-chromatic  process. 

The  Brothers  Ducos  du  Hauron  at  first  used  chlorophyl 
alone,  then  chlorophyl  in  conjunction  with  eosine  ; finally 
they  discontinued  the  use  of  chlorophyl,  because  at  different 
times  of  the  year  it  was  found  to  possess  such  different 
characteristics,  and  because  it  decomposes  so  readily. 

Ives  took  up  chlorophyl  about  the  time  wheu  the 
Brothers  Ducos  du  Hauron  discontinued  it,  and  found  the 
most  suitable  to  be  that  obtained  from  the  blue  myrtle. 
He  used  it  with  collodion  emulsion,  and  wrote  a description 
of  the  process. 

Eder  employed  chlorophyl  with  gelatine  plates,  and 
found  that  there  was  a slight  though  noticeable  action. 
He  employed  ivy  leaves  extracted  with  alcohol,  and  poured 
the  tincture  thus  obtained  into  water  containing  ammonia. 

Ives  has  recently  published  a process  with  chlorophyl  on 
gelatine  plates,  on  which  Vogel,  in  continuation  of  the 
article  from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  points  out  that 
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there  are  serious  objections  to  it  in  consequence  of  the 
extra  deep  orange  yellow  screen  that  is  necessary,  and  of 
the  fact  that  plates  thus  prepared  do  not  keep.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  use  of  chlorophyl,  however,  he 
considers  to  be  the  uncertainty  of  composition  of  the 
product  itself.  The  alcoholic  solution  no  longer  contains 
chlorophyl,  but  chloro])byllan,  together  with  vegetable 
acid  wax,  &c.  When  acted  upon  by  alkali,  phyllocyanin  is 
formed. 

Scientific  researches  upon  these  chlorophyl  derivatives 
were  much  needed,  and,  thanks  to  Dr.  Wollheim,  are  now 
in  process  of  being  made.  The  chief  result,  so  far,  of  Dr. 
Wollheim’s  researches — which  have  been  going  on  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Applied  Science  by  the  direction  of  the 
Minister,  and  have  been  carried  on  for  half-a-year — is  that 
phyllocyanin  has  the  same  characteristics  as  chlorophyl  as 
an  optical  sensitiser.  There  is  thus  afforde<l  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  such  a sensiti.ser  independent  of  the 
time  of  year  and  the  particular  kind  of  plant. 

Inlaying  before  our  readers  Vogel’s  views  as  those  of 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  indefatigable  workers  in  the 
field  oithochromatic  photography  by  dye  stuffs,  we 
would  remind  them  that  somewhat  different  views  are 
taken  by  other  experimentalists,  and  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  any  reconciliation  as  to  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  the  question.  The  practical  value  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  several  experimentalists,  however,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  opinions  they  may  form  on  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  case,  and,  indeed,  differences  of 
opinion  and  apparently  conflicting  statements  mav  some- 
times be  resolved  into  a mere  misunderstanding  of  words. 
In  a recent  controversy  Vogel  stated  that  plates 
could  be  prepared,  and  were  prejiared,  which  would  give 
a decided  effect  of  sensitizing  to  particular  rays,  commonly 
called  orthochromatic,  even  when  used  without  a coloured 
screen.  Some  photographs  which  he  sent  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement  certainly  seemed  to  support  it  conclu- 
.sively.  Ives,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a letter  in  our  issue 
of  the  3rd  inst.,  says  that  “ no  rapid  gelatine  dry  plate 
ever  produced  will  give  correct  colour  values  without 
the  use  of  a colour  sci  een.”  This  statement  is  also,  no 
doubt,  perfectly  true,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  added  that  no 
plate  yet  prepared,  even  in  combination  with  any  colour 
screen  yet  produced,  will  give  strictly  correct  colour  value. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  absolute  exactness  in  the 
representation  of  coloured  objects,  we  may  be  thankful  for 
such  ajjproximations  to  exactness  as  the  present  state  of 
photograjihic  science  can  furnish,  and  use  such  approxi- 
mate means,  whilst  striving  for  still  more  exactitude  of 
result. 


TfIK  rilOTOGR.tPHIC  .MOUNT  P.USINKSS. 

An  action  of  considerable  importance  was  tried  on  Thursday 
last,  in  the  City  of  London  court,  before  the  Deputy  Judge 
(Mr.  0.  B.  C.  Harrison),  which  has  a special  bearing  on  the  photo- 
graphic mount  trade  ; and  in  the  course  of  which  some  evidence, 
and  an  interesting  description  was  adduced.  The  proceedings 
were  instituted  at  the  instance  of  W.  Hermann  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  photographic  mounts,  who  carry  on  business  in 
Berlin  as  well  as  at  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  and  the 
statement  of  claim  dera.anded  payment  of  £16  3s.  6d.  for 
10,000  mounts  supplied  to  the  defendants.  Gun  and  Stuart, 
photographers,  of  Richmond.  The  fact  that  the  goods  were 
supplied  was  not  in  dispute.  The  objection  raised  by  the  de- 
fendants was  that  the  cards  split  when  used,  and  they  were 
therefore  not  only  useless,  but  had  done  injury  to  their  business, 
as  they  had  lost  custom  by  it,  as  well  as  had  to  replace  others. 

Mr.  Johnstone  Watson,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  called 
evidence  to  disprove  the  suggestion  that  their  mounts  were  of 
an  inferior  description.  Mr.  Gyselynck,  the  plaintiffs’  represen- 
tative in  London,  spoke  to  an  interview  with  one  of  the  defen- 
dants when  the  mounts  were  ordered.  He  told  the  defendants 
their  cards  would  not  split,  and  in  spite  of  the  production  in 
Court  of  some  of  the  cards  he  had  supplied  which  were  split, 
he  declared  that  theirs  were  the  best  in  the  trade.  He  would 
bear  of  no  inferiority  in  his  cards,  and  was  indignant  at  the 


inuendo  made  by  Mr.  Leslie  Probyn,  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants, in  cross-examination.  The  cards  sold  to  the  defen- 
dants, he  exclaimed,  were  the  same  sort  as  they  had  made 
ever  since  1848.  They  only  had  one  class  of  goods,  and  were 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  business.  They  supplied  the  first 
firms  in  London,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  and  held  valuable  testi- 
monials. In  the  course  of  conversation  with  one  of  the  defen- 
dants when  the  order  was  given,  reference  was  made  to  Mat  ion, 
one  of  the  plaintiffs’  rivals  in  business,  and  when  the  defendants 
said  the  cards  they  had  had  from  Marion’s  had  split,  the  pi  .in- 
tiffs’ agent  said,  if  they  would  give  him  an  order,  they  would 
find  his  did  not  split.  Of  course  he  would  not  say  that  a few 
would  not  split— that  was  quite  possible  ; but  the  principal 
allegation  he  made  was  that  if,  as  be  was  informed,  500  out  of  the 
number  supplied  had  split,  it  was  caused  through  the  dtfendants’ 
own  fault  in  adjusting  the  pictures  to  the  mounts.  This 
naturally  raised  the  whole  question  as  to  how  photographs 
should  be  mounted,  and  the  process  through  which  they  should 
go,  which  is  referred  to  further  on.  The  plaintiffs’  London  agent 
underwent  a rather  stringent  cross-examination  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Probyn.  Some  of  the  photograph  mounts  complained  of  were 
handed  to  the  Bench,  but  bis  Honour  in  several  instapces  said 
there  was  nothing  objectionable  about  them,  while  with  others 
he  observed  there  were  creases  and  wrinkles  upon  them. 

It  was  urged,  on  the  one  side,  this  was  undeniable  evidence 
that  the  mounts  were  improperly  made,  while  the  other  side 
held  it  was  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  incompeteucy  of  the 
person  who  pasted  on  the  photographs.  This  allegation  was  met 
by  the  defendants  by  saying  the  operator  was  a man  with  seve- 
ral years’  experience,  and  knew  his  business  too  well  to  leave 
wrinkles  in  the  pictures.  An  idea  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Deputy -Judge  that  if  the  cards  had  been  subjected  to  too  mucli 
heat  in  a window  or  anything  of  the  sort  it  would  break  the 
mount ; but  that  fell  to  the  ground  instantly,  as  the  defendant’s 
counsel  said  they  broke  very  soon  after  they  had  been  used. 
The  Deputy-Judge,  who  is  not  of  the  most  retiring  nature, 
attempted  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  of  the  defendants  by 
telling  them  that  500  split  mounts  out  of  10,000  was  not 
many.  But  again  the  observation  fell  flat.  His  Honour  was 
told  that  8,000  had  been  used  by  the  defendants,  but  they 
were  afraid  to  use  any  more  for  fear  they  cracked  or  split.  But 
he  thought  that  excuse  was  not  worthy  of  consideration.  Mr. 
Probyn,  amid  some  laughter,  put  it  to  the  Deputy- Judge  that 
were  he  to  have  his  photograph  taken  by  the  defendants  the 
next  time  he  goes  to  Richmond,  he  would  not  like  it  to  split 
down  the  sides,  and  the  President  of  the  Court  replied  that  no 
doubt  they  could  supply  him  out  of  the  6,000  which  were  still 
on  hand. 

In  substantiation  of  the  case  for  the  defendants,  that  the 
operation  of  sticking  down  the  photos  on  the  mounts  was  done 
|)ri>perly  and  in  a business-like  and  skilful  manner,  it  was 
shown  that  Gunn  had  been  in  business  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
had  therefore  had  a great  deal  of  experience.  The  defendants 
turn  out  about  1,000  mounts  a week,  and  3,000  had  been  used 
before  the  defect  was  thoroughly  established.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  they  were  considerable  losers  by  the  transaction,  and  might 
have  brought  a substantial  counter  claim  in  respect  of  the 
alleged  loss  of  business  by  reason  of  the  bad  qu.ality  of  the  cards. 
Mr.  Stuart  gave  his  version  of  what  took  place  at  the  interview. 
It  was  only  upon  receiving  the  plaintiffs’  aKent’s  guarantee  that 
the  cards  would  not  split  he  gave  the  order.  After  they  dis- 
covered they  were  split,  it  was  necessary  that  they  went  on  using 
them,  as  they  h.ad  no  others.  The  Deputy- Judge  at  first  re- 
g.arded  that  as  absurd,  though  upon  being  told  that  the  caids 
had  the  defendants’  name,  address,  &c.,  printed  on  the  back  and 
front,  and  that  they  could  not  send  out  photos  without  a name 
upon  them,  the  statement  had  some  weight  in  his  mind.  By 
way  of  accounting  for  the  cards  cracking  and  splitting,  his 
Honour  suggested  whether  too  much  moisture  had  not  been 
used  in  mounting  the  photograi)hs  ; but  this  was  denied.  An 
attempt  wasmadeon  more  than  one  occasion  by  theDeputy- Judge 
to  give  his  judgment,  as  he  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind;  but  Mr. 
Probyn  insisted  upon  calling  further  evidence,  and  going  more 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  case.  Mr.  Stuart  said,  in  several 
instances  he  had  supplied  a dozen  photos,  and  five  of  them  had 
split.  This  necessitated  him  reprinting  pictures  to  replace  them, 
and  the  cards  were  useless.  The  process  through  which  the 
mounts  go  in  adjusting  the  photographs  was  then  described 

Mr.  Stuart  said  the  photos  were  brought  up  out  of  a bath, 
and  then  starched  and  put  on  the  mount.  1 hey  were  always 
dried  before  they  were  put  on  ; at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  be, 
and  he  believed  they  were.  The  photograph,  mounted,  was 
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then  laid  on  a bench  in  a large  room  to  dry.  It  wa.s  customary 
to  put  them  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  to  exclude  the 
damp,  and  this  custom  was  observed  in  their  establishment. 
They  also  “ rubbed  them  down.”  A photograph  was  produced 
which  was  wrinkled,  and  which,  the  witness  said,  was  caused 
through  the  card  being  made  of  inferior  material,  but  which, 
the  iilaintiffs  said,  was  brought  about  by  extreme  damp  in 
mounting.  A somewhat  amusing  incident  ojcurred  when  it  was 
suggested  in  cross-examination  that  the  mounter  had  been  dis- 
charged because  of  his  inability  to  do  the  work  properly.  The 
defendants  said  their  mounter  happened  to  be  a lady,  and  the 
reason  for  her  leaving  was  that  she  had  been  married.  After 
drying  the  photogr.aphs  they  were  burnished,  but  the  splitting 
WM  n'>t  brought  about  by  that  operation.  A long  discussion 
took  place  as  to  whether  in  law  there  had  been  acceptance  of  the 
goods,  and  several  attempts  to  settle  the  matter  amicably  were 
made  in  vain  by  the  Deputy- Judge,  who  Anally  found  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount  claimed.  It  was  intimated  that 
after  this  decision  the  defendants  had  no  other  course  open  to 
them  than  to  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff's  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contract. 


.lAPANESE  PAPER  FOR  POLISHING  GLASS.  | 
The  thin,  soft  blotting-paper  sold  in  France  under  the 
name  of  “Papier  .Josef”  is  pretty  extensively  used  by  ; 


Continental  photographers — and,  to  some  extent  by  Eng- 
lish workers — for  polishing  or  cleaning  glass  instead  of 
cloth  ; but  there  is  now  in  the  market  a quantity  of 
Japanese  paper  which  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  “ Paj)ier  .Josef  ” for  cle.aning  and  polishing  purposes. 
The  paper  in  question  forms  a very  thin  felted  network  of 
long  and  tough  fibres,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
it  is  quite  free  from  any  gritty  particles.  This  paper  has 
much  of  the  i)hysical  character  of  soft  cloth,  &c.,  but  is  far 
more  etficient  in  removing  deposits  from  glass,  perhaps 
because  the  fibres  stand  apart  and  act  as  individual  scrapers. 

We  think  that  those  who  once  try  this  paper  for  polishing 
plates  or  wiping  their  photographic  lense.s  will  discard 
wash-leather  or  cloths.  At  pre.sent  the  paper  in  question 
is  not  kept  in  stock  by  ordinary  stationers,  but  the  whole- 
I sale  agents  are  Her  wick  Bros.,  of  Ropemaker  Street,  City, 
and  the  paper  Ls  sold  as  “ Dental  Japanese  Paper.”  A 
packet  of  1,001  sheets,  9 by  18  inches,  costs  between  seven 
and  eight  shillings. 


THE  YELLOW  SCREEN  IN  ORTnOCHROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  illustrations  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  A^ero  C.  Drif- 
field, which  appeared  last  week,  are  now  reproduced. 


With  regard  to  this  matter  Air.  DrilTield  says  : — “The  I 
plttes  I used  were  i>rocured  from  one  of  our  oldest  and 
best  known  makers.  I first  tried  them  for  ordinary 
Hndscape  work,  and  as  I could  find  no  advantage  in  them 
for  this  purpo.se,  I arranged  the  group  of  objects  of  which 
I send  you  two  prints,  one  taken  from  an  ordinary,  and 
the  other  from  an  orthochromatic  plate.  T have  numbered 
them  1 and  2,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  you  can  decide 
which  is  which.  The  objects  in  the  group  were  carefully 
selected  as  regards  colours.  The  design  on  the  china  plate 
is  in  yellow  ami  blue  grey  ; the  flowers  v/ere  red,  blue,  | 
white,  and  yellow  ; and  the  books  black,  red,  blue,  green,  | 
and  brown.  I cannot  speak  with  respect  to  the  plates  of  , 
other  makers,  but  so  far  I am  disposed  to  think  that  an  | 
orthochromatic  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a i 
yellow  screen,  and  that,  with  this  adjunct,  any  sensitive  I 
plate  will  yield  orthochi  omatic  results." 


REYNOLDS  AND  BRANSON’S  “LEEDS” 
SHUTTER. 

FR05f  Reynolds  and  Branson,  of  Commercial  Street, 
Leeds,  we  have  received  for  review  an  ebonite  flap  and 
drop  shutter  of  their  latest  form,  embodying  the  result  of 
their  extensive  experience  in  making  this  sort  of 
shutter.  Indeed,  we  believe  the  firm  in  question  was  the 
first  to  introduce  this  form  of  shutter  to  the  public,  and 
the  numerous  modificiitions  which  they  have  introduced 
have  been  the  result  of  their  experience. 

The  present  form  is  not  quite  so  complex  as  that  which 
we  hist  noticed,  but  we  think  it  is  more  efficient,  and 
moreover  the  price  is  lower. 

One  excellent  point  is  that  the  distance  strips  which 
separate  the  runners  from  the  base,  are  of  brass,  thus 
giving  more  rigidity  than  when  the  whole  was  con- 
structed of  ebonite.  Yariable  speed  can  be  obtained  by 
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altering  the  tension  of  the  elastic  band  ; the  catch  for  pre- 
venting rebound  is  simple  and  efficient ; and  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  use  the  instrument  as  a simple  flap  shutter,  the 
drop  can  be  clamped  by  a screw  passing  through  one  of 
the  brass  side  strips.  The  release  is  pneumatic  (Spink’s 
loose  piston  system),  and  the  work  is  all  through  of  the 
same  excellence  as  that  of  the  previous  shutters  by 
Reynolds  and  Branson  that  we  have  noticed. 


THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC RESEARCHES  IN  VIENNA. 

The  summer  session  of  this  recently  established  Institute 
closed  on  the  ir)lh  of  .Tuly  last,  and  the  attendiince  of 
pupils  was  excellent.  The  first  course  of  instruction  was 
attended  by  71  pupils,  while  in  the  case  of  the  second 
practical  course,  which  includes  retouching  and  the  various 
jihoto-mechanical  processes,  the  entries  were  .37.  The  ages 
of  the  students  ranged  fram  15  to  47,  .and  of  these  a con- 
siderable m.ajority  consisted  of  .adults.  Many  were  en- 
gaged in  trade  work,  such  as  photography,  lithography,  and 
engraving.  Of  these,  some  merely  attended  tne  drawing 
classes  of  the  Institute,  while  others  merely  entered  for 
the  instruction  as  to  negative  and  positive  retouching. 

Two  pupils  of  the  Institute  undertook  photographic 
tours  of  research,  after  the  work  of  the  session  was  over, 
one  of  them  going  to  Asia  Minor,  and  another  to  the 
Canary  Islands. 

During  the  summer  session,  papers  were  read  on 
photographic  chemistry,  physics,  and  printing  methods, 
and  series  of  practical  demonstrations  were  given  in  the 
laboratory  by  some  of  the  students.  The  series  of  demon  - 
striitions  on  the  study  of  chemical  products  included 
practical  work  in  connection  with  solution,  crystallization, 
filtration,  quantitative  analysis,  and  testing  of  chemicals  ; 
while  the  series  of  demonstrations  in  photography  included 
the  wet  collodion  process,  the  gelatino-bromide  negative 
process,  orthochrom.atic  photography,  copying,  repro- 
duction of  plans,  enliirging,  photo-micrography,  photo- 
mechanical methods,  and  zincotype. 

The  Institute  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eder,  who 
has  six  departmental  teachers  working  under  him. 


I.  AW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  .T.  DEBENHAM,  SOLICITOK. 

Chapter  IX.— Enforcement  of  Claims. 

Debtor  and  Creditor. 

I PRESUME  that  the  majority  of  protographic  work  is  paid 
for  at  the  time  it  is  done — in  other  words,  it  is  a cash 
business.  But  photographers,  like  other  jiersons  in  busi- 
ness, are  obliged  to  give  credit  very  largely,  and,  in  fac^, 
very  much  of  the  work  is  not  susceptible  of  any  other 
treatment. 

I will,  therefore,  consider  the  principal  objections  that 
can  be  made  by  a customer,  or  sitter,  to  payment  when 
claimed,  i.e.,  the  defences  generally  raised  to  actions. 
These  remarks  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  reader  as  a 
debtor  or  defendant. 

The  first  is,  non-perform.an:e  of  the  contract  by  the 
creditor.  Not  very  much  need  be  said  about  this,  .as  ic  is 
clear  an  agreement  or  contract  must  be  performed  to 
entitle  the  creilitor  to  payment.  A person  is  equally 
chargeable  with  a breach  of  contract,  whether  he  directly 
refuses  to  perform  it,  or  voluntarily  does  an  act  which  puts 
it  out  of  his  power  to  do  so,  or  which  prevents  the  other 
p.arty  from  having  the  benefit  of  it. 

Where  a contract  is  to  do  a thing  in  one  of  two  w.ays, 
and  one  is  found  impracticable,  the  other  mode  must  be 
adopted.  The  choice  is  left  to  the  party  giving  the  under- 
taking. 

Where  the  contract  does  not  name  any  time  for  perform- 
ance, the  law  requires  performance  in  a re.ason.able  time, 
without  reference  to  extraordinary  circumstances. 


If  a month  be  named,  the  general  presumption  of  law 
is  that  a lunar  month,  and  not  a calendar  month,  is 
intended.  But  if  the  context  implies  the  contrary,  or 
the  surrounding  circumstances  or  the  custom  of  a trade 
or  locality  render  this  improbable,  a calendar  month  may 
be  preferred. 

This  does  not  refer  to  bills,  promissory  notes,  or  other 
mercantile  instruments. 

If,  before  the  time  expires,  a party  renounces  or  repu- 
diates the  agreement,  an  action  may  be  maintained  for 
breach  notwithstanding. 

( !ases  like  the  following  frequently  occur  (names  are 
assumed). 

.Tones  agreed  to  supply  Williams  with  straw,  to  be 
delivered  at  his  premises  at  the  rate  of  three  loads  a fort- 
night, during  a specified  time.  Williams  agreed  to  pay  for 
each  load  delivered  during  that  time  ; but,  after  some  of 
the  straw  had  been  delivered,  he  refused  to  pay  for  the 
last  load,  and  insisted  on  alw.ays  keeping  one  payment  in 
arrear.  .Tones  refused  to  supply  any  more,  and  it  was 
held  that  he  w.as  justified  in  so  doing  on  the  ground  of  the 
refusal  to  p.ay. 

If  there  be  only  a p.artial  failure  of  performance  by  one 
party  to  a contract,  for  which  there  may  be  a compensa- 
tion in  d.amages  to  the  other,  the  contract  itself  is  not  put 
an  end  to.  The  right  to  abandon  a contract  belongs  only 
to  him  who  is  not  in  default ; but  such  right,  when  it 
exists,  must  be  asserted  and  exercised  within  a reasonable 
time  A lid  a contract  cannot,  in  general,  be  repudiated 

and  put  an  end  to  altogether  by  either  of  the  parties 
where  both  of  them  cannot  be  placed  in  the  situation  they 
were  in  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Where  one  ptrty  has 
derived  some  advant.age  from  the  partial  performance  of 
the  contract,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  agreement  shall 
stand  and  the  contract  be  performed,  but  the  party 
aggrieved  may  claim  damages. 

2.  Payment  is  of  course  a defence,  and  the  reader  may 
wonder  w’hat  I am  going  to  say  about  it  I wish  to  show 
what  is  and  what  is  not  payment.  Payment  to  an  agent 
binds  the  principal,  and  is  a discharge  as  against  him, 
provided  it  be  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  before  the  principal  has  demanded  the  money  himself. 

Where  the  defendant  had  p,aid  an  account  in  the  plain- 
tiffs counting-house  to  a person  who  was  sitting  there, 
within  a raiM  off  partition,  h.aving  account  books  near 
him,  and  apparently  engaged  in  the  business,  though  in 
reality  he  had  no  authority  to  receive  the  money,  it  was 
held  good  payment  to  the  plaintiff.  But  payment  to 
an  agent  will  not  bind  the  principal  unless  it  be  made  in 
the  usual  course  of  business.  If  a shopman,  who  is  autho- 
rised to  receive  money  over  the  counter  only,  receive  morey 
out  of  doors,  such  payment  is  not  a good  discharge.  Nor 
can  an  agent  bind  his  principal  by  taking  payment  other- 
wise than  in  cash,  as  by  a bill  of  exchange,  unless  it  is 
customary  (which  it  certainly  is  not  in  photographic  busi- 
ness) to  settle  in  this  w.ay. 

As  a traveller  who  receives  orders  for  goods  from  his 
employer’s  customeis  is  generally  authorised  to  take  p.ay- 
meiit,  such  payment  is  a good  discharge,  but  only  by  cash 
or  cheque  (as  above  observed). 

Payment  to  a wife  is  no  p.ayment  to  the  husband,  unless 
it  be  shown  that  she  had  authority  to  receive  the  money. 

Payment  to  one  of  several  executors  is  sufficient,  and  to 
an  administrator  having  the  grant,  even  though  a will 
should  be  afterwards  discovert.  (Where  a man  dies 
leaving  a will  he  appoints  an  executor  ; where  he  dies  in- 
testate this  office  is  filled  by  an  administr.ator,  generally 
one  of  the  next  of  kin.) 

Payment  of  a debt  to  one  of  two  trustees  is  a p.ayment 
to  both. 

A defendant  having  ordered  goods  for  ready  money, 
paid  for  them  by  sending  to  the  vendor’s  agent  a dis- 
honoured acceptance  of  the  vendor.  The  agent  at  first  de- 
clined to  receive  it,  but  afterw.rrds  took  it  to  the  vendor, 
who  kept  it.  It  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  payment. 
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If  money  be  sent  by  post  in  a letter  properly  directed 
to  the  creditors,  and  be  lost,  the  debtor  is  discharged  if  he 
were  either  directed  to  send  it,  or  if  that  was  the  usual 
course  between  the  parties. 

If  a creditor  have  two  separate  claims  against  a debtor, 
and  the  latter  pays  money  generally  on  account,  the  cre- 
ditor may  appropriate  the  payment  to  either  claim  as  may 
be  most  to  his  adv.antage  ; e.g.,  if  part  of  the  claim  was  for 
goods  supplied  to  the  wife  (as  to  which  there  might 
be  a doubt  of  liability),  or  for  a debt  barred  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitations,  which  I shall  mention  presently. 

If,  however,  the  debtor  himself  appropriates  the  pay- 
ment to  a particular  claim,  the  rule  does  not  apply,  but 
the  amount  must  be  allotted  accordingly.  Audit  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  have  been  an  express  declara- 
tion by  the  debtor  at  the  time  of  payment,  as  to  the 
amount  to  which  he  intended  such  payment  to  be  applied. 
This  may  be  jiroved  either  by  the  previous  or  the  subse- 
quent directions  of  the  debtor. 

And  it  may  even  be  collected  from  other  circum- 
stances, that  the  debtor  intended  at  the  time  of  the  pay- 
ment to  appropriate  it  to  a specific  account. 


PICTURES  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  COLD. 

BY  D.  WINSTaNBEY. 

Os  page  11  of  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison’s  interesting  and 
excellent  “ History  of  Photography,”  it  is  stated  that 
“ a Chinese  tradition  credits  the  sun  with  sometimes  pro- 
ducing pictures  of  the  neighbouring  objects  upon  the  ice- 
covered  surfac<»s  of  lakes  and  rivers.”  “A  similar  idea,” 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  “ must  have  possessed  the  mind  of 
Fcnelon  when,  in  161)0,  he  wrote  his  fable  called ‘Une 
Vogage  Suppose,’  descriptive  of  the  imaginary  journeys  of 
an  imaginery  personage,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — “ There  was  no  painter  in  that  country,  but  if  any- 
body wished  to  have  the  portrait  of  a friend,  of  a picture, 
a beautiful  landscape,  or  any  other  object,  water  was  placed 
in  OTeat  basins  of  gold  or  silver,  and  the  object  desired 
to  be  painted  was  placed  in  front  of  that  water.  After  a 
while  the  water  froze,  and  became  a glass  mirror,  on  which 
an  ineflFaceable  image  remained.” 

I have  never  before,  I think,  met  with  an  account  of  the 
beautiful  and  poetical  Chinese  tradition  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Harrison, a tradition  to  which, I apprehend,  he  attaches 
no  importance.  I have  myself,  however,  a great  venera- 
tion for  the  “ traditions  ” of  the  celestial  race,  as  they  so 
frequently  turn  out  to  be  “ traditions  ” which  are  true. 
I will  give  one  instance  only.  “ The  Chinese  have  a 
tradition  ” said  a comparatively  “ modern  astronomer,” 
“ that  comets  sometimes  break  in  two.  What  nonsense  ! 
They  might  just  as  well  have  a tradition  that  two  comets 
sometimes  join  together  and  form  one.”  Since  the  modern 
astronomer  in  question  wrote  these  words,  however,  or 
very  similar  words  to  exactly  this  eflfect,  the  phenomenon 
of  a comet  breaking  in  two  has  actually  been  observed, 
not  by  one  astronomer,  but  by  scores.  The  comet  dis- 
covered in  the  year  of  my  birth,  in  1846,  by  Biela,  a 
comet  of  “ short  period  ” which  took  about  seven  years  to 
perform  its  revolution,  did  as  a matter  of  ,fact,  during  one 
of  its  subsequent  apparitions  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of 
bipartition.  It  first  projected  a “ knob  ” on  one  side  of  its 
nucleus.  The  “ knob  ’ then  removed  itself  some  dis- 
tance from  the  nucleus,  to  which  it  remained  at- 
tached by  a “ luminous  string,”  and  projected  a tail  upon 
its  own  account.  The  “ luminous  string”  then  disapjieared, 
and  the  new  comet  careered  along  its  course  as  a 
“ companion  ” to  its  progenitor.  The  distance  which 
separated  them  continued  to  increase,  as  did 
the  visible  magnitude  of  the  body  newly  formed,  until, 
from  a dimensional  point  of  view,  the  “ companion  ” became 
the  principal  comet,  and  its  progenitor  the  “ companion.” 
Biela’s  comet  as  such  has  now  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
attendants  of  our  sun,  and  given  rise  by  its  indefinitely- 


extensiv’e  subdivision  to  a cloud  of  meteors  moving  along 
its  path.  The  same  fate  has  occurred  to  Tempel’s  comet, 
and  the  same  is  probably  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  comets. 
They  appear  to  come  from  entirely  extraneous  space,  to  be 
in  the  first  instance  utter  strangers  to  our  system,  to  be 
captured  by  the  attractive  influence  chiefly  the  “giant 
planets,”  to  then  circulate  around  our  sun,  to  be  diminished 
by  the  evaporation  caused  by  his  fervid  heat,  and  eventually 
to  be  entirely  dissipated,  and  in  their  aphelia  to  condense 
into  the  meteor  streams  we  know  as  the  “ food  ” of  the 
planets  and  the  sun.  Anyway,  this  particular  “ Chinese 
tradition  ” has  been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  and  so  have 
several  others  which  I could  name.  For  this  reason  I 
should  therefore  be  inclined,  apart  from  any  special 
evidence,  to  regard  with  considerable  respect  that  particular 
tradition  which  “ credits  the  sun  with  sometimes  producing 
pictures  of  the  neighbouring  objects  upon  the  ice-covered 
surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers.” 

Particular  evidence,  however,  is  not  wanting.  In  the 
columns  of  this  journal,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1868,  in  an  article  written  by  myself, 
and  most  certainly  in  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  or  any  other 
“tradition”  of  a similar  kind,  an  account  is  given  of  the  pro- 
duction of  pictures  in  ice  by  natural  means. 

The  following  are  (juotations  from  the  article  in  ques- 
tion 

“ The  production  of  pictures  by  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity, electroty])es,  and  the  telegraphically  transmitted 
autographs  of  Mr.  Bakewell  for  instance,  are  familiar  to 
readers  of  works  on  natuial  science  ; but  the  production 
of  pictures  through  the  influence  of  heat,  or,  as  the  writer 
has  more  incorrectly  worded  it  above,  the  action  of  cold, 
is  a possibility  by  no  means  so  generally  known.” 

“Between  the  mouths  of  November,  1863,  and  March, 
1864,  it  was  the  writer’s  fortune  to  winter  in  Wisconsin, 
U.S.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  severe,  the  ther- 
mometer falling  frequently  to  as  much  as  38®  below  zero 
(Fahrenheit).  Cold  like  this,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  a strong  wind,  tries  human  powers  of  endurance  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  ever  are,  or  perhaps  than 
they  ever  have  been,  tried  in  England.  During  the  winter 
alluded  to.  Lake  Michigan  was  frozen  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  when  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  harbour  of 
Milwaukie  it  was  twenty- six  inches  in  thickness.  The 
snow  in  the  districts  round  about  the  town  was  fourteen 
feet  in  depth,  and  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1864,  eleven  per- 
sons were  frozen  to  death  within  the  city  limits.” 

“ At  the  commencement  of  these  ‘ cold  spells,’  as  these 
periods  of  intense  cold  are  termed,  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently falls  more  tlian  50°  in  a single  night  In  these 
circumstances  all  the  moisture  floating  about  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a room  is  congealed  in  the  form  of  a thick  coat- 
ing of  ice  upon  the  windows,  which  ice  is  crystallized  in 
a more  or  less  opalescent  form,  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  condensation.” 

“ One  morning,  upon  entering  the  drawing  room  of  the 
house  where  he  resided,  the  writer’s  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  beautiful  and  regular  design  given  in  different  de- 
grees of  opacity  by  the  ice  upon  the  windows.  These 
windows  descended  quite  to  the  floor  of  the  room,  open- 
ing on  to  a veranda  on  the  outside.  The  design  alluded 
to  upon  the  frosted  glass  was  vague  and  indistinct  at  an 
elevation  of  15  inches  from  the  floor,  but  became  more 
sharp  as  it  descended,  until  quite  at  the  bottom  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  carpet  were  distinctly  .and  unmistakably 
tracerl  upon  the  glass.  The  writer  called  the  attention  of 
several  others  to  this  interesting  phenomenon,  which  all 
were  able  to  see  without  difficulty  was,  as  the  writer  has 
stated,  a representation  of  the  design  upon  the  carpet.” 

“ The  diflerent  degrees  of  facility  with  which  radiation 
was  possible  from  the  various  colours  forming  the  design 
of  the  carpet  affords,  no  doubt,  the  true  expunation  to  be 
given  the  production  of  the  design  upon  the  window.” 

My  article  of  twenty  years  ago  then  proceeds  to  describe 
an  experiment  by  means  of  which  I endeavoured  to  re- 
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peat  the  production  of  “ pictures  by  the  action  of  cold  ” 
on  the  laboratory  table.  As  the  experiment  did  not  suc- 
ceed, it  is  needless  to  repeat  its  details.  The  method  I 
adopted  was  the  subject  of  kindly  criticism  by  one  T)r. 
Anthony,  of  Birmingham,  in  a letter  printed  in  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  the  PnoTOGRAi'inc  News  (December 
24th,  1868).  That  gentleman  concluded  his  letter  with 
the  words  : “ I trust  that  Mr.  Wiustauley  wilt  see  that  I 
am  not  attempting  to  dogmatise,  but  only  otfering  sugges- 
tions ; and  that  if  that  gentleman  should  succeed  in  a 
future  trial,  to  him  will  belong  all  the  credit  of  a philo- 
sojihicat  and  a beautiful  experiment.’’ 

With  only  a year  or  two  to  live,  I don’t  know  that  it 
matters  much  to  me  to  whom  the  credit  of  anything  may 
belong;  but  in  a future  edition  of  his  work,  which  I 
commend  to  the  perusal  of  all  photographers,  I think  Mr. 
Harrison  may  lay  it  down  as  a fact  that  pictures  are  pro- 
duced naturally  by  the  operation  of  cold,  and  that  the 
Chinese  “ tradition”  he  mentions  in  all  probability  is  true. 

It  is  curious  that  reunion,  in  his  “ Voyage  Suppose,’’ 
should  have  spoken  of  basins  of  gold  and  silver — the  very 
metals  which  have  thus  far  played  so  prominent  a part  in 
the  operations  of  photography. 

I don’t  know  that  the  production  of  pictures  by  the 
“ action  of  cold  ” would  be  a matter  of  much  importance, 
even  if  reduced  to  a practicable  process,  and  I don’t  know 
that  it  would  not.  The  thermal  opacity  of  glass  would 
probably  render  glass  lenses  of  very  little  use  for  the  pro- 
duction of  thermal  pictures,  whilst  pinhole  thermograi>hy,” 
or  “ frigerography,”  would  very  likely  be  practicable 
enough  for  taking  pictures  after  darkness  had  set  in,  and 
therefore  be  very  useful  for  military  purposes,  when  once 
a working  process  had  been  discovered.  I do  not  think 
that  any  really  great  dithculty  should  be  experienced  in 
the  discovery  of  such  a process.  It  is' merely  a problem 
in  physics  requiring,  so  far  as  I can  see,  no  very  profound 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  no  very  superlative  inventive 
skill. 

Under  the  clear  canopy  of  a nocturnal  sky  terrestrial 
objects  radiate  their  thermal  energy  into  the  depths  of 
space,  and  on  to  other  bodies  colder  than  themselves.  If 
I expose  a pinhole  camera  to  a landscape  subject  (or,  for 
that  matter,  to  any  other),  and  my  plate  is  colder  than  the 
picture  (visible  or  invisible)  projected  on  it  through  the 
aperture,  it  is  certain  that  that  picture  is  not  merely  a 
mathematical  conceivability  like  the  celestial  equator,  but 
it  is  a physical  fact,  and  the  temperature  of  my  plate  varies 
in  its  parts  with  the  radiating  power  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  It  contains  upon  its  surface  as  true  a 
thermal  picture,  even  in  the  night,  as  the  ground  glas<  of  a 
common  camera  contains  an  actinic  picture  in  the  light  of 
day,  and  a picture  assuredly  as  capable  of  development. 
We  have  chemical  substances — solid  or  liquid — capable  of 
volatilization  at  any  ordinary  temperature  we  like  to  name, 
and  capable  of  condensation  within  such  ordinary  limits  as 
we  think  proper  to  prescribe. 

Experiment  is  required  to  enable  us  to  determine  which 
of  these  chemical  substances  will  condense  in  suthcient 
quantity  to  form  a material  picture  upon  our  thermal  one, 
and  this  material  picture  being  formed,  any  chemist  know- 
ing its  composition  will,  without  a moment’s  hesitation, 
name  the  developer  required  to  make  it  visible  and  perma- 
nent. In  short,  “ frigerography  ” is  not  only  an  actual 
natural  phenomenon,  but  it  is  one  which  in  its  e.ssence  is 
capable  of  artificial  reproduction  in  the  camera. 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PlIOTOORAPHY— 
A UUIDE  TO  BEOINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Sixth  Article. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  series  of  articles  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  remembered  that  reference  to  the  pinhole 
form  of  camera  without  the  aid  of  a lens  was  made.  Such 


rejiresentations  of  objects  as  are  in  this  manner  obtained 
not  Only  interest  and  instruct,  but  they  embrace  a much 
wider  angle  of  view  than  can  be  got  by  the  use  < f any 
wide  angle  lens  met  with  in  commerce.  This  charac- 
teristic renders  pinhole  photography,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  practical  for  architectural  subjects  located  in  very 
narrow  streets  and  other  confined  situations.  But  the 
general  practice  of  photography  cculd  not  be  pursued 
without  the  employment  of  a suitable  series  of  lenses  pos- 
sessing special  features  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  photographers. 

Text-books  on  light  teach  us  that  ordinary  white  light 
is  really  a combination  of  coloured  rays,  and  if  we  analyse 
a beam  of  sunlight  or  electric  light  l)y  causing  it  to  pass 
through  <a  pri.sm  of  gla.ss,  seven  piiucijial  colours  may  be 
distinguished,  namely,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue. 


indigo,  and  violet.*  This  is  termed  refraction  of  light. 
Fig.  12  is  intended  to  represent  a ray  of  light  entering 
a prism  at  a point.  It  is  strongly  refracted  at  the 
surface  of  the  medium,  and,  on  emerging  from  the 
opposite  side,  the  course  is  continued  in  a straight 
line.  To  prove  these  prismatic  colours  wili  recom- 
bine to  produce  white  light,  the  colours  mentioned  in 
the  above-named  order  may  be  painted  upon  the  face  of  a 
wheel,  and  when  rotated  rapidly  will  be  found  to  yield 
an  approximately  white  surface.  Prismatic  colours  may 
often  be  noticed,  as  in  the  rainbow,  and  when  a beam  of 
light  paisses  through  cut-ghiss  ornaments,  lustres,  the 
margins  of  a bi-convex  lens,  &c.,  where  the  surfaces  are  at 
an  acute  angle.  The  fringe  of  colour  surrounding  a visual 
image  produced  bv  means  of  a bi-convex  lens  is  known  as 
chromatic  aberration,  and  from  a similar  cause — viz.,  the 
splitting  up  of  white  light — we  get  with  a non-corrected 
lens  a chemical  focus  an  1 a visual  focus,  which  do  not 
coincide.  Lenses  of  me  de^n  manufacture  are  corrected  for 
both  chemical  and  visual  foci  ; but  a good  many  old 
instruments  which  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  be- 
ginners will  not  yield  a sharp  negative,  however  much 
care  has  been  taken  in  focussing,  unless  the  distance  of  the 
lens  from  the  focussing  screen  be  afterwards  increased  ; 
the  precise  distance  being  a matter  of  experiment. 

In  examining  the  spectrum  produced  by  splitting  up 
white  light,  it  will  be  seen  that  yellow  is  the  most  luminous 
of  the  colours,  but  its  photographic  action  is  almost  nil. 
Red  rays  are  ])rincipally  heat  rays,  which  can  be  demon- 
strated by  placing  a thermometer  in  that  portion  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  Photographic  action  msinly  depends 
upon  the  indigo,  violet,  and  blue  rays,  which  are  known 
as  actinic  rays.  Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  pro- 
portion of  these  actinic  rays  being  greater  than  at  early 
morning,  or  near  sunset,  photographic  action  upon  ordi- 
nary sensitive  surfaces  is  proportionately  increased,  and 
the  length  of  exposure  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 
AYhite  light  is  decomposed  by  reflection  from  coloured 
surfaces,  and  by  transmission  through  coloured  media. 
Thus,  white  light  impinging  upon  a whitewashed  wall  is 
reflected  as  white  light,  but  white  light  im- 
pinging upon  a red  brick  building  is  in'  great 
part  absorbed ; only  a portion  of  the  red  rays 

* The  spectroscope  is  a useful  instrument  for  testing  any  kind  of  light, 
and  full  details  of  the  method  of  using  it  will  be  found  in  C.  Hay  Wood’s 
book,  “The  Speetroseope,  arid  its  HcluUvn  to  Photography.” 
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will  be  reflected,  and  these  determine  the  colour  of  the 
building  or  other  surface.  Again,  transparent  glass  per- 
mits all  rays  of  light  to  pass  through,  cobalt  glass  permits 
the  passage  of  blue  rays  and  stops  nearly  all  the  others. 
Oxides  of  gold  and  copper,  when  melted  with  silica  flux, 
produce  a ruby-stained  glass,  which  stops  the  passage  of 
all  rays  except  red,  and  thus  provides  a non-actinic 
medium  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a tole- 
rably safe  illumination  for  the  dark  room.  This  will  be 
treated  more  fully  in  another  chapter.  A ray  of  white 
light  travels  through  a transparent  medium  in  a straight 
line,  but  on  entering  another  medium  of  greater  or  less 
density  is  refracted  in  all  cases  where  it  reaches  the  sur- 
face at  an  angle  of  incidence.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
optical  law  in  the  construction  of  photographic  lenses, 
and  glasses  ground  in  a curved  form  are  called  lenses. 

In  flg.  13  we  have  a lens  with  two  convex  surfaces ; the 


lines  indicate  the  course  a ray  of  light  would  be  refracted, 
so  that  a.  lens  of  this  description  tends  to  condense  light 
to  a point.  All  rays  of  light  reflected  from  an  object 
situated  at  a distance  from  the  lens  are  likewise  brought 
to  a focus  at  some  point,  and  an  inverted  luminous  image 
of  the  object  thus  formed  can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
darkened  room  or  a camera. 


Fig.  14  shows  the  scattering  power  of  a bi-concave  lens. 
Fig.  15  indicates  both  actions  combined.  The  point  at 


which  the  rays  of  light  cross  each  other  is  the  focus  of  a 
lens.  Parallel  rays  come  to  a focus  nearer  the  lens  than 
divergent  rays,  and  are  called  the  principal  focus  or  focal 
length  of  a lens.  Central  rays  and  those  from  long  dis- 
tances are  parallel,  whereas  those  emanating  from  near 
objects  are  divergent.  These  latter  are  connected  with 
the  focus,  and  the  two  are  then  called  the  conjugate  foci. 
It  is  objects  near  the  lens  which  require  care  in  adjusting 
the  focus,  the  distance  required  between  any  given  lens 
and  the  focussing  screen  being  greater  than  that  needed 
for  distant  objects. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  lenses  manu- 
factured for  the  use  of  photographers,  each  being  better 
adapted  for  one  purpose  than  another.  These  are  the 
single  landscape,  the  doublet,  and  the  triplet  combi- 
nations, which  may  again  be  subdivided  into  wide  and 


narrow  angle,  long  and  short  focus,  ordinary  rapid,  extra 
rajiid,  &c. 

The  instrument  termed  a single  landscape  lens  usually 
consists  of  two  glasses  having  curved  surfaces  cemented 
together  in  one  cell  to  form  a single  combination,  as  illus- 
trated in  fig.  16.  B,  the  meniscus  lens,  is  made  of  crown 


glass,  and  C,  the  bi-convex,  of  flint.  A is  the  position  of 
the  diaphragm  plate,  through  which  light  is  permitted  to 
enter  and  illuminate  the  concave  surface  of  B,  passing 
thence  by  way  of  C to  form  an  image  at  some  distance 
beyond.  The  best  position  for  the  diaphragms  or  stops  in 
a single  lens  is  in  front  of  the  combination,  about  one- 
tifth  the  distance  of  the  focus  of  the  lens.  Thus,  a lens 
of  10-inch  focus  would  require  the  stop  to  be  2 inches  in 
advance  of  the  combination.  Lenses  of  the  class  we  are 
considering  cannot  be  worked  satisfactorily  without  a 
moderately  small  stop,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  more  distant  objects  to  be  photographed  are  separated 
from  each  other,  the  smaller  must  be  the  aperture  em- 
jdoyed.  We  have  just  seen  wherein  lies  the  distinction 
between  principal  focus  and  conjugate  focus.  If,  then,  the 
aperture  of  a single  lens  be  diminished  by  placing  a stop 
in  front  of  it,  we  practically  admit  only  paiallel  rays,  which 
tends  to  secure  a well-defined  image.  Dallmeyer  has 
recently  improved  upon  this  form  of  lens,  and  some  ad- 
vances have  also  been  made  by  Voightlander,  which  will  be 
dealt  with  further  on.  These  improved  lenses  are  said  to 
be  non-distorting  ; should  this  be  the  case,  the  principal 
objection  to  this  chiss  of  len.s — viz.,  distortion  of  lines  in 
near  objects — will  be  removed. 

A word  regarding  manufacture  of  lenses.  They  are 
cut  from  blocks  of  optical  ghvss,  tree  from  stria;  and  other 
imperfections,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  permit  loss 
by  grinding  to  the  requisite  curves.  The  surfaces  are  care- 
fully ground  with  curved  tools  and  cutting  mediums, 
such  as  flour  emery,  until  they  assume  the  proper 
shape.  Then  these  curved  surfaces  are  subjected 
to  further  treatment  in  order  to  secure  a high 
degree  of  polish.  Edging,  and  centreing,  two  important 
operations,  are  effected  by  revolving  the  lens  in  a lathe, 
.and  watching  the  reflection  of  a gas  flame  thrown  from 
the  surface.  When  the  image  of  the  flame  has  been  made 
to  appear  stationary,  then  the  lens  is  regarded  as  having 
been  properly  centred.  The  components  of  the  combina- 
tion are  next  cemented  together  with  Canada  balsam  to 
obviate  the  loss  which  would  otherwise  occur  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  two  inner  surfaces.  They  are  then  ready 
for  fixing  in  cells  and  rigid  metal  mounts.  The  precise 
curvature  of  a lens  opticians  determine  mathematically 
from  the  refractive  and  dispersive  ratios  of  the  glass 
employed.  Focal  distance  of  any  lens  depends  mainly 
upon  these  curves.  Refractive  power  and  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  have  also  to  be  considered.  Fortunately  for 
j)hotographers,  they  are  not  required  to  perform  this  task. 
Their  business  is  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  the  in- 
struments prepared  for  them,  but  without  some  technical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  this  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter.  Qualities  of  different  lenses  and  details  of  manu- 
facture, if  fully  described  here,  would  extend  over  many 
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chapters,  and  must  necessarilly  be  a repetition  of  some  of 
the  matter  which  has  appeared  in  these  pages  in  a more 
comprehensive  form.  Therefore  the  writer  will  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  a description  of  the  leading  forms  of 
lenses  in  general  use,  and  the  special  adaptability  of  each 
for  certain  kinds  of  work,  now  that  an  outline  of  the 
formation  of  a lens  has  been  put  forth. 


The  Vienna  Photographic  Exhibition  is  to  be  opened 
by  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduchess  Maria  Therese. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  sent  their  exhibits  may  still  be  in 
time,  if  they  forward  them  immediately  to  Schenker  and 
Co.,  64,  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

Photography  might  well  take  a place  in  the  work  of 
the  office  for  the  registration  of  newspapers,  and  indeed 
in  numerous  other  Government  departments,  for  the 
rapid  and  exact  reproduction  of  such  documents  as  the 
ordinary  copyist  is  hardly  able  to  manage. 


Not  long  ago  we  were  in  the  Newspaper  Registry  at 
Somerset  House,  when  the  proprietor  of  a London  news- 
paper which  is  printed  in  the  Hebrew  character  (Yeddish 
language)  filled  up  the  registration  form  and  presented  it 
to  the  clerk  in  charge.  A good  clerk  never  likes  to  be 
taken  by  surprise,  so  he  affected  to  read  the  strange- 
looking  script,  but  rather  betrayed  himself  by  passing  his 
eyes  along  the  line  backwards.  He,  however,  took  the 
document  to  the  head  of  the  department,  and  after  a con- 
sultation he  returned  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  as 
well  if  an  English  equivalent  were  given,  as  otherwise  the 
copying  of  the  title  into  the  registration  books  might  be 
difficult.  Now,  in  a case  of  this  sort,  the  title  might  easily 
be  photographed,  and  the  photograph  stuck  in  the  Register. 


Photo-chemical  knowledge  might  also  do  good  service 
as  regards  another  point  in  the  Newspaper  Registry.  The 
receipt  for  the  registration  fees  is  dated  with  an  india- 
rubber  stamp  charged  with  fugitive  aniline  ink  ; if  left  in 
a bright  light,  all  trace  disappears.  The  department  might 
adopt  a suggestion  we  made  some  time  ago,  and  put  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  ink  used  for  stamping  with  rubber  stamps. 
Equal  parts  of  a saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  of  glycerine  makes  an  ink  for  rubber  stamps  which 
is  invisible  at  first,  but  which  soon  becomes  visible  on 
exposure  to  light ; and  this  same  ink,  mixed  with)a  little 
of  the  aniline  ink,  makes  a preparation  which  is  not  only 
visible  when  first  used,  but  becomes  darker  on  exposure 
to  light. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  given  its  consent  for  the 
Manuscript  Prayer  Book  originally  attached  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  to  be  photographed.  The  condition  imposed 
is  that  one  facsimile  only,  and  that  one  of  the  same  size  as 
the  original  book,  be  taken.  As  regards  the  process  of 
photography,  all  the  expense  of  which  will  be  defrayed 
by  the  two  Universities  and  the  Queen’s  printer,  the 
librarian  of  the  Honse  will  have  the  custody  of  the  book. 
The  book  will  be  locked  up  every  night,  and  the  libiaiian 
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will  be  authorised  to  stop  the  work  if  the  book  shows 
signs  of  being  in  any  way  injured. 

Amateur  photographers  who  expect  to  find  some- 
thing photographically  instructive  or  entertaining  in  an 
article  in  this  month’s  Art  Jour^uxl,  entitled  “ With  the 
Camera  from  Lechdale  to  Oxford,”  will  be  wofully  dis- 
appointed. The  article  is  illustrated  with  orthodox  wood 
blocks  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  camera, 
much  less  to  any  photographs  sujrposed  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  The  title  is  alto- 
gether misleading,  and  the  article  might  just  as  well  have 
been  called  “ With  a Boathook  from  Lechdale  to  Oxford,” 
or  “With  a Pair  of  Canvas  Shoes  from  Lechdale  to 
Oxford.” 

It  is  curious  that  most  amateurs  who  take  their  cameras 
with  them  on  pleasure  trips  have  so  little  to  say  that  is 
photographically  interesting.  To  say  that  one  came 
across  a picturesque  view,  and  that  the  camera  was 
planted,  and  a picture  was  taken,  is  to  utter  the  veriest 
platitude.  The  guide  book  style  of  description  is  of  all 
styles  the  baldest,  yet  writers  of  so-called  photographic 
trips  seldom  get  beyond  it. 

A contemporary  has  raised  the  question  : Has  a man  an 
interest  in  what  may  be  called  the  copyright  of  his  own 
voice  1 The  point  arises  out  of  the  reproduction  of 
speeches  and  of  singing  by  means  of  the  phonograph. 
Some  day  the  point  may  occupy  the  attention  of  the  law. 
In  the  meantime  a somewhat  similar  question  is  of  inte- 
rest to  photographers  ; Has  a man  a copyright  in  his  own 
face  ? Say,  for  instance,  a photographer  taking  a street 
scene,  who  takes  the  portrait  of  a man  who  decidedly 
objects  to  his  visage  being  exhibited  : has  the  man  any 
remedy  against  the  photographer  ? 

An  artist,  who  draws  a good  many  portraits  from  life 
for  an  illustrated  paper,  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  wa® 
a good  deal  exercised  in  his  mind  over  this  matter.  His 
sketches  are  frequently  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  persons  sketched,  and  though  he  has  not  yet  got  info 
difficulties,  he  fully  exjiects  some  day  that  difficulties  will 
arise.  We  could  only  console  him  by  remarking  that  if 
his  portraits  were  not  flattering,  the  originals  might  com- 
mence an  action  for  libel.  But  as  a libel  in  such  a case 
must  be  decided  by  the  friends  of  the  person  alleged  to  be 
libelled,  the  artist  has  a very  good  chance  of  escaping. 


It  is  time  that  some  strong  representations  were  made 
to  the  Custom  House  authority  in  regard  to  the  inspection 
of  sensitive  plates  by  their  officers.  An  amateur  photo- 
grapher details  in  the  Tims  this  week  his  grievance,  which 
seems  to  be  of  a particularly  aggravating  character.  He 
arrived  last  week  at  Gravesend  in  the  steam  yacht  Ceylon^ 
bringing  with  him  several  dozen  plates,  the  result  of  a 
trip  to  Norway  and  the  North  Cape.  Notwithstanding 
entreaty  and  expostulation,  the  Custom  House  Officer  in- 
sisted not  only  on  having  the  box  opened,  but  also  on 
tearing  open  the  paper  covers.  The  result  of  course  was 
a total  lost  of  the  negatives.  The  writer  endorses  the 
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suggestion  we  have  made  over  and  over  again,  that  nega- 
tives should  be  inspected  in  a dai’k  room,  and  handed  over 
to  the  owner  on  payment  of  some  small  fee  to  cover  ex- 
penses. Some  plan  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  adopted.  To 
leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  otticer  would  be 
quite  useless.  A few  of  these  officials  have  common  sense, 
but  the  majority  are  imbued  with  one  idea  ; namely,  that 
the  whole  world  is  bent  upon  smuggling  tobacco  and  spirits. 
Remonstrance  to  a wooden-headed  personage  of  this 
description  is  of  coui'se  a waste  of  time. 


Really,  if  the  Bulgarian  Government  do  not  soon  manage 
to  put  down  the  very  active  and  so  far  successful  bands  of 
brigands  which  infest  their  principality,  they  will  have  to 
at  least  draw  up,  for  the  information  of  the  travelling 
public,  an  official  tariff  stating  in  detail  the  prices  which 
various  members  of  society  will  be  expected  to  pay  for 
their  lives  should  they  unluckily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
picturesque  but  decidedly  practical  banditti  in  question. 
Of  course  the  prices  in  this  tariff  will  have  to  be  settled 
after  due  discussions  with  the  brigand  chiefs  themselves, 
which  would  be  rather  an  undignified  course  for  the  Bul- 
garian Government  to  take,  we  admit ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  simply  intolerable  that  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  current  value  in  specie 
(from  a brigand’s  point  of  view)  should  be  allowed  to  vex 
the  souls  of  the  tourists  aud  others  whose  business  leads 
them  to  undertake  travel  in  Bulgarian  territory.  For 
example,  it  is  only  a few  days  ago  that  the  news  of  the 
liberation  of  an  Austrian  station  master  and  a Hungarian 
merchant  was  followed  by  a telegram  announcing  that  a 
sum  of  £5,000  had  been  demanded  as  the  ransom  of  an 
unfortunate  photographer  who  had  also  fallen  into  the 
brigands’  hands  whilst  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
From  this  despatch  it  would  seem  that  for  some  reason  or 
another  the  brigands  of  Bulgaria  appraise  professional 
photographers  at  a very  high  rate.  Photograjjhers  as  a 
body,  indeed,  cannot  but  feel  flattered  that  one  of  their 
bi'ethren  should  be  deemed  worth  more  than  twice  as  much 
jis  a station  master,  and  half  as  much  again  even  as  a 
merchant  prince.  But  whatever  photographers  generally 
may  feel,  that  particular  photographer,  who  is  now  pro- 
bably tied  up  in  some  damp  Bulgarian  cave,  and  living  on 
half-cooked  goats’-flesh,  is  likely  to  feel  anything  but 
flattered  at  the  high  price  set  on  him  by  his  captors,  who 
probably  have  fixed  his  ransom  at  such  an  excessive  figure 
to  cover  the  risk  they  imagine  they  run  from  the  fact 
that  their  prisoner  may,  in  spite  of  them,  succeed,  if 
ransomed,  in  carrying  back  to  civilisation  some  evidence 
of  his  captors’  identity. 

There  is  the  more  need  for  the  immediate  fixing  of  the 
tariff  we  allude  to,  seeing  that  the  chances  are  now-a- 
days  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tourists  who  visit 
Bulgaria  are  amateur  photographers.  These  amateurs, 
then,  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know  if  they,  too,  are 
to  be  valued  at  £5,000  a piece.  Because,  if  they  are, 
they  will  probably  avoid  Bulgarian  territory  altogether, 
or  if  they  visit  it,  will  take  care  to  leave  their  cameras 
and  dry  plates  at  the  frontier.  Professional  curiosity  has 


also  been  aroused,  aud  we  must  confess  that  we  should  be 
much  interested  to  learn  the  current  value  in  the  Bul- 
garian brigand  market  of  (say)  an  R.A.,  or  a F.R.B.A.,  as 
compared  with  one  of  our  own  craft.  Other  problems 
suggest  themselves  for  solution,  too.  For  example,  we 
should  like  to  know,  granted  that  a station  master  is 
only  worth  half  as  much  (to  a brigand)  as  a professional 
photographer,  what  the  exact  value  of  a civil  engineer  is 
with  artistic  taste  ? Or  again,  if  a merchant  prince  and 
a photographer  are  worth  £7,5(X),  what  is  the  combined 
value  in  Turkish  pounds  of  a professor  of  mathematics 
aud  a low  comedian  out  for  a holiday  ? But  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  these  comparisons  must  be  resisted,  though 
meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  we  have,  we  think,  a special 
right,  under  the  circumstances,  to  insist  on  the  immediate 
tabulation  of  such  a tariflf  as  we  have  demanded. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A FINE  ART. 

sr  KNOCK  ROOT.* 

Do  photographers,  as  a class,  realize  what  a wonderful  and 
beautiful  profession  they  are  engaged  in — what  capabilities,  pro- 
gress, and  possibilities  are  found  in  this  most  fascinating  art- 
science  ? Where  is  there  its  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  earthly 
pursuit  ? Comparatively  of  recent  birth,  not  a year  passes  that 
some  new  and  astounding  discovery  of  its  use  is  not  promulgated  ; 
and  this  is  not  confined  merely  to  pictorial  representation,  but 
running  through  the  whole  range  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Where  will  its  advancing  steps  be  arrested  ? None  can  tell  ; but 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  continued  progression  into 
new  fields  of  usefulness  and  beauty  yet  unexplored. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  its  future,  whatever  else  may  follow, 
the  one  element  that  is  to  give  grandeur  and  dignity  to  its  pur- 
suit, are  concealed  in  its  art  possibilities.  It  therefore  behoves 
the  craft,  in  devoting  all  due  attention  to  its  technique,  not  to 
neglect  so  essential  a feature  of  their  progress  as  the  icsthetical. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  true  position  of  photography 
as  a fine  art  can  be  claimed  and  maintained.  That  so  many 
persons  are  disposed  to  deny  the  attribute  of  art  to  photography 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  apathy  and  insensibility  in  this  respect 
that  exists  among  such  a great  number  of  the  artisans  of  the 
artisans  of  the  profession,  who  pay  scarcely  any  heed  to  its 
purely  artistic  expression. 

Mere  manipulative  skill  in  producing  highly-finished  work  is 
not  art,  although  a most  desirable  and  praisewoi  thy  requisite  in 
obtaining  the  favour  of  the  general  public.  But  that  public  is 
becoming  day  by  day  more  cognizant  of  other  desirable  qualities, 
aud  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  fine  polish  and  excessive 
characterless  retouching  will  no  longer  serve  to  conceal  awkward 
posing,  bad  lighting,  and  inartistic  arrangement. 

Who  among  our  photographers  are  alive  to  this  awakening  ? 
Of  the  hundreds  who  yearly  leave  their  business  to  attend  these 
conventions,  or,  obliged  to  remain  at  home,  take  an  interest  in 
the  proceedings  through  the  various  reports,  there  is  much  to 
hope  from  ; they  are  at  least  in  the  line  of  learning  the  needs  of 
the  present,  and  can  foretell  those  of  the  future.  But  how  about 
the  other  large  army  of  fellow-workmen  who  exhibit  no  interest 
in  this  society  devoted  to  their  advancement,  and,  as  a rule, 
scarcely  ever  read  any  of  the  most  excellent  and  instructive 
photographic  periodicals,  which  contain  so  much  information 
that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a live  photographer  ? These 
are  among  the  class  that  argue  that  even  though  they  should 
make  their  work  more  artistic,  it  would  not  be  any  better 
appreciated.  Why  waste  time  in  giving  a quality  to  work  from 
which  no  pecuniary  advantage  is  to  be  derived  ? But  is  there 
no  such  incentive  as  pride,  dignity,  or  satisfaction  in  superior 
work,  aside  from  the  amount  of  money  it  will  produce  ? Your 
patrons  may  be  among  those  that  a good  likeness  will  satisfy 
although  it  may  be  false  in  almost  every  other  respect.  But 
how  about  yourself  ? Are  you  satisfied  ? If  so,  it  is  idle  to 
waste  words  in  your  interest. 

To  succeed  exceptionally  in  any  profession,  one  must  become 
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something  of  an  enthusiast.  But  this  must  be  turned  to  soaie 
practical  end.  If  you  love  your  profession,  make  a study  of  it 
in  all  its  bearings  the  .aim  of  your  existence.  Turn  all  your 
leisure  moments  to  reading,  not  only  all  the  purely  photographic 
literature,  hut  extend  it  into  the  field  of  art,  even  if  it  embraces 
subjects  that  seemingly  have  no  practical  connection.  Seek  in- 
spiration in  such  writers  as  Ruskin  and  Hamerton,  your  light 
reading  wi'h  such  novelists  as  Wil  iam  Black,  and  practical 
knowledge  in  such  books  as  Burnet’s  Art  Essays.  Learn  all  the 
principles  of  art  contained  in  the  study  of  composition,  light  and 
shade,  invention,  arrangement,  form,  harmony,  unity,  perspective, 
&c.  lu  these  are  contained  the  secrets  of  successful  posing, 
grouping,  lighting,  accessories,  and  the  various  component  part.s 
that  make  up  an  artistic  photograph.  Remember  that  to  make 
a fine  art  of  photography,  all  this  knowledge  is  indispensable. 
Its  artists  must  have  as  perfect  an  understanding  of  the  general 
principles  that  underlie  all  high  art  as  is  required  by  successful 
painters  and  sculptors.  In  other  words,  they  must  possess  all 
the  theory  of  the  latter,  and  in  place  of  their  necessary  skill  with 
the  brush  or  modelling  tool,  the  photographer  must  have  an 
equal  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  camera  and  developing  tray. 

We  admire  the  dextrous  ability  of  a proficient  draughtsman. 
It  demands  a long,  severe  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  to  acquire 
superior  attainment.  Yet  drawing  without  thought  or  feeling 
is  no  higher  in  rank  as  an  art  than  the  use  of  the  camera. 
Neither,  in  themselves,  are  more  than  mechanical  arts.  They 
are  simply  the  artist’s  tools,  the  means  to  an  end,  the  words  by 
which  the  language  of  art  is  conveyed,  and  not  the  thoughts  to 
be  expressed.  A mere  copy  by  imitation  either  with  the  ’crush 
or  lens  might  be  perfectly  accurate,  and  still  be  a very  low  order 
of  art.  But  when  artistic  knowledge  and  judgment  are  used 
in  the  arrangement  and  selection  of  the  most  expressive,  and 
rejection  as  far  as  possible  of  the  leawt  important  and  objection- 
able features,  when  the  artist  is  inspired  by  love  and  feeling  that 
is  80  guided  by  knowledge  as  to  impress  a personality  upon  his 
work  that  marks  its  superiority,  then,  no  matter  how  humble 
the  means,  it  embodies  the  elements  that  constitute  a fine  art, 
whether  it  be  found  in  a photographic  priut,  the  wall  paper  of  a 
Morris,  the  coarse  clay  of  the  potter  of  Tanagra,  the  glassware  of 
Murano,  the  metal  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  the  canvass  of 
a Titian. 

In  claiming  art  in  photography,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  has 
serious  limitations.  It  is  sadly  hampered  in  the  direction  of 
selection,  rejection,  invention,  and  in  the  means  of  technical 
execution.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  insist  for  it  a capacity  of 
expression  in  the  highest  realms  of  creative  and  imaginative  pro- 
duction, as  to  deny  it  any  adequate  art  capabilities.  Yet  its 
confines  lie  very  near,  and  will  encroach  in  the  future  more  and 
more  upon  the  province  of  the  inventive  spirit,  although  from 
the  nature  of  its  execution,  its  greatest  triumphs  will  ever  remain 
in  a realistic  presentation  to  nature.  Its  appeal  to  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  higher  sentiments  must  be  through  an 
artistic  representation  of  facts  rather  than  to  a stimulation  of  the 
ideal.  But  is  not  this  in  accordance  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
the  age  ? Has  not  classicism  and  romanticism  been  obliged  to 
give  place  to  naturalism  both  in  literature  and  art  ? 

Because  the  photographer  is  confined  to  a narrower  field  than 
the  painter,  is  he  to  be  denied  the  title  of  artist,  when,  by  a dis- 
play of  the  same  power  and  knowledge  as  the  Latter,  he  produces 
artistic  results  ? Granting  that  the  great  majority  of  photographs 
produced  throughout  the  country  are  not  works  of  art,  but  are 
the  thousands  of  crude  daubs  called  oil  paintings  that  are  hang- 
ing on  our  walls  any  more  entitled  to  that  appellation  ? De- 
cidedly, no.  They  are  not  even  respectable  company  for  the 
children  of  D iguerre.  As  poor  as  are  the  productions  of  some 
photographers,  any  of  them  are  eminently  superior  to  such  trash, 
inasmuch  as  a mechanical  production  of  the  camera  must  have 
some  semblance  to  nature,  while  a mechanical  painting  seldom 
has  any  resemblance  to  anything  celestial  or  mundane. 

But  with  all  the  difficulties  above  enumerated,  the  photo 
grapher  has  some  compensating  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  the 
) ainter.  The  latter,  in  order  to  express  something  more  than 
the  broadest  truths  of  nature,  must  devote  much  time  and 
severe  labour  to  the  elaboration  of  details.  Thus  the  happy  in- 
spiration of  a moment  is  often  lost  in  days  of  tedious  manipu- 
lation. But  the  photographic  artist  has  only  to  place  his  model 
in  just  the  right  light,  secure  a graceful  pose,  arrange  his  ac- 
cessories with  due  regard  to  the  composition,  determine  the  most 
harmonious  lines  for  the  draperies,  and  watch  for  a favourable 
expression  (all  of  which  require  the  keenest  artistic  perception 
euid  knowledge),  auU  Uieu  tke  mechanical  lens  almost  instantly 
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fixes  his  conception.  Here  is  no  time  for  shifting  lights,  dis- 
arranged draperies,  or  tired,  worn  expression. 

Then,  with  the  enthusiastic  landscape  photographer,  in  his 
-search  for  the  picturerque,  how  often  does  his  artistic  instinct 
discover  beautiful  views  already  composed  by  nature  ? Perhaps 
he  may  have  a short  time  to  wait  for  certain  shadows  to 
lengthen,  or  lights  to  fall  into  masses,  so  as  to  bring  unity  and 
breadth  into  his  composition,  or  he  may  spend  a time  in  search 
for  the  mo.st  favourable  location  for  his  camera,  so  as  to  em- 
brace a foreground  that  will  harmonise  with  the  distance.  But, 
this  obtained,  the  faithful  sun-god  speedily  records  it  upon  the 
sensitised  plate. 

The  landscape  p.ainter  who  wishes  to  obtain  a transcript  of 
this  same  scene,  follows  preci.sely  the  same  governing  rules  in 
his  selection.  He  seats  himself  at  his  work.  An  hour  is  spent 
in  making  a rough  sketch,  and  he  begins  to  use  his  colours.  In 
the  meantime,  a constant  change  has  been  in  operation  in  the 
view.  The  lights  and  shadows  have  assumed  new  relations  to 
each  other.  It  is  no  longer  the  picture  that  first  attracted 
admiration.  Its  superior  picturesque  effect  h.os  departed.  The 
artist  is  now  working  from  memory,  and  even  this  is  confused 
by  the  new,  ever-changing  view  presented.  If  he  wishes  to 
obtain  anything  like  a finished  study  he  must  spend  several  days 
in  working  here  for  a short  time  at  the  opportune  hour. 

A week  of  cloudy  weather  may  intervene  before  the  arrival  of 
another  such  a day  when  the  effect  is  similar. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  photographer  has  continued  his  rambles. 
A mass  of  flying  clouds  sweep  across  the  heavens  in  an  “ innu- 
merable multitude  of  forms,”  or  by  the  restless  sea  the  long  un- 
dulating waves  sweep  majestically  in  upon  the  beach,  or  break 
into  an  infinitude  of  life  and  motion  upon  the  resistful  rocks. 
Suap  ! and  another  prize  is  won  from  nature’s  domain.  How 
much  of  this  flying  movement  of  vapour  or  wave  could  the 
printer  have  seized  ? In  fact,  it  is  by  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy that  the  pre.sent  pictorial  representation  of  the  moving 
forms  of  the  sea  and  sky  have  been  rescued  from  the  conven- 
tional symbolism  of  the  past,  and  their  wonderful  phenomena 
produced  with  so  much  of  their  real  life  and  character. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  paper  the  full  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject can  barely  be  touched  upon,  but  there  are  very  many 
cogent  reasons  that  cannot  now  be  enumerated,  why  it  should 
receive  more  universal  attention.  Suffice  it  to  siy,  that,  if  the 
photography  of  the  future  does  not  att.ain  a mere  worthy  and 
higher  position  as  a fine  art,  it  will  be  owing  more  to  the  neglect 
of  its  devotees,  than  through  any  failing  in  its  art  capabilities. 


PIZZIGHELLI’S  PLATINA  DIRECT  PRINTING  PAPER. 

BY  W.  1’.  KILEV.* 

Ix  an  evil  moment  I was  beguiled  by  Mr.  Forrest  into  promising 
to  give  5'ou  a dernonstation  on  Pizz'ghelli’s  Platiua  Printing 
Process.  Since  giving  that  rash  promise,  and  on  calmly  thinking 
the  matter  over,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
really  very  little  to  demonstrate,  the  process  being  so  ridicu- 
lously simple.  I shall  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  the  paper;  but  anyone  wishing  to  pre- 
pare their  own  can  do  so,  and  can  find  the  whole  process  in  one 
of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  (I  think  it  was  about  three 
mouths  ago),  so  you  see  that  Captain  Pizzighelli,  like  a true 
scientist,  and  one  who  loves  his  work,  has  not  made  a monopoly 
of  his  discovery,  or  does  not  compel  users  of  the  paper  to  take 
out  a five  shilling  licence,  but  has  given  the  results  of  his 
labours  to  the  world. 

Although  every  other  branch  of  photography  has  advanced  of 
late  years,  our  {irinting  seems  to  have  stood  still  and  made  little 
or  no  progress.  Our  apparatus  has  been  improved,  our  plates 
are  of  better  quality  and  more  rapid,  but  our  printing  processes 
seem  to  have  had  to  take  a back  seat.  One  thing  is  certain. 
Captain  Pizzighelli  has  made  a step  in  the  right  direction  if  he 
has  done  nothing  more,  and  for  this  he  deserves  the  warmest 
thanks  of  every  photographer.  We  certainly  have  already  some 
beautiful  printing  processes,  but  they  all  seem  to  have  serious 
drawbacks  ; I will  now  only  refer  to  the  two  most  generally 
used.  First  of  all  there  is  our  old  friend  the  silver  print ; but 
making  silver  prints  is,  at  the  best  of  times,  a tedious  operation, 
and  the  resulting  pictures  are  bound  to  fade  sooner  or  later,  no 
matter  how  much  care  and  time  has  been  spent  on  them.  Then 
we  have  Willis’s  platinotype  process,  by  which  most  artistic  and 
permanent  results  are  got  ; but  for  this  process  we  are  told  we 
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must  have  a strong  and  clear  negative.  Now,  the  general  run 
of  negatives  are  not  all  strong  and  clear,  more’s  the  pity.  Our 
climate  and  light  are  so  very  variable  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  always  get  negatives  of  standard  quality,  so  that  the 
printing  process  which  will  find  most  favour  with  us  is  one  that 
will  give  us  good  pictures  from  all  negatives,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  is  both  a permanent  process  and  an  artistic  one.  All 
these  qualities  we  have  in  Captain  Pizzighelli’s  platina  process. 

On  receiving  our  paper  from  the  dealer,  we  find  it  is  put  up  in 
very  neat  black  envelopes,  and  that  its  surface  is  decidedly 
yellow.  We  must  place  in  frame  with  yellow  side  to  negative, 
and  print  to  required  depth  ; after  a little  time  we  have  a grey 
print,  but  full  of  exquisite  detail.  If  we  are  admirers  of  grey 
pictures  we  must  remove  the  frame  at  this  stage  ; but  if  we 
want  black  tones  we  must  leave  it  out  to  cook  a little  more, when 
it  will  gradually  gain  tone  with  but  very  little  loss  of  detail. 
When  all  our  prints  are  done  we  mnst  mix  the  following  solu- 
tion : — Ten  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  seventy  ounces  of 
water.  Pour  about  three  ounces  of  this  mixed  solution  in 
a tray  and  immerse  the  prints,  keeping  them  moving  about,  so 
that  the  acid  may  have  access  to  every  portion  of  the  prints. 
You  will  then  notice  that  the  yellowness  begins  to  disappear, 
but  it  is  best  to  give  at  least  two  more  doses  of  the  acid.  Then 
wash  the  prints  in  water  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  dry,  and  they 
are  ready  for  mounting. 

The  most  difficult  negative  an  amateur  has  to  print  is  a thin 
one  with  very  little  contrast.  I will  now  pass  you  round  such  a 
negative  and  the  platina  print  from  it,  and  I thiuk  you  will 
admit  it  is  not  all  bad,  considering  everything. 


INSIDE  SWINGING  BLINDS  FOR  THE  SKYLIGHT. 

BV  FRANK  ROBBINS. 

Your  recent  article  on  “ Awnings  for  the  Skylight  ” invites  my 
pen  to  describe  a much  better  and  cheaper  way  of  shutting  out 
the  direct  rays  of  old  Sol  from  the  operating-room. 

I used  the  outside  awning  eight  years  ago.  It  was  rather  a 
Costly  experiment,  and  the  quality  of  the  light  was  bad,  from  the 
fact  of  the  point  of  diffusion  being  too  far  away  from  the  sitter. 
My  present  system  is  very  effectual. 

Provide  a strip  of  muslin  for  each  sash  bar  in  your  skylight, 
counting  the  two  outer  bars.  Each  strip  should  be  two  inches 
wider  than  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  skylight,  and  as  long  as  the 
sash  bars.  Nail  a thin  strip  of  wood  to  one  edge  of  each  strip  of 
muslin,  and  tack  the  other  edge  of  the  muslin  to  each  sash  bar. 
You  now  have  the  muslin  blinds  hanging  straight  down  with  a 


strip  of  wood  on  the  lower  edge  of  each.  In  this  position  they 
will  keep  out  all  sunlight  in  early  morning  and  late  afternoon, 
while  in  cloudy  weather  they  obstruct  very  little  light.  Now 
cut  the  wood  strips  and  muslin  into  two  or  three  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  your  sash  ; stitch  a piece  of  tape  across  the 
lower  edge  of  the  wood  strips  in  the  centre  of  each  section,  and 
drive  a tack  through  the  tape  into  the  wood  strip.  Next  pass 
each  end  of  the  tape  through  a screw-eye  in  each  side  of  the  sky- 
light, and  attach  cords  long  enough  to  reach  a convenient  point 
for  handling.  By  pulling  either  cord  the  screens  swing  enough 
to  cut  out  direct  sunlight  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

Many  operators  thiuk  they  have  not  room  to  swing  such  a 


system  of  blinds.  Yet  if  they  once  put  them  up  they  will  bo 
surprised  with  the  convenience  of  stopping  out  sunshine  from 
any  part  of  the  room  they  choose  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

1 also  have  a set  of  slate-colour  silica  curtains  running  on  wires 
just  below  the  swinging  blinds. 

If  the  skylight  is  very  low,  the  lower  section  of  swinging 
blinds  can  be  omitted  altogether. 

Put  up  the  insids  blinds  first.  The  exercise  of  a little  in- 
genuity will  show  you  how  to  swing  them  properly,  and  arrange 
any  other  curtain  needful. 

I mail  a photograph  of  my  operating-room,  showing  the  inside 
blinds  with  slate-colour  curtains  under  them.  Their  use  gives 
perfect  control  of  the  light.  My  skylight  is  so  low  that  I have 
only  half  of  it  covered  with  the  swinging  blinds. — The  Phila- 
delphia Photographer. 


INFLUE. VCE  OF  LIGHT  UPON  THE  EXPLOSION  OF 
NITROGEN  IODIDE. 

BY  J.  W.  MALI.ET. 

The  s‘atement  of  L.  Gattermann  in  his  recent  paper  (Berichted. 
Deutach.  Chem.  Gesellach.,  xxi.,  751,  following  up  V.  Meyer’s 
paper  in  same  vol  , 26)  on  nitrogen  chloride,  that  its  explosive 
decomposition  may  be  brought  about,  or  its  susceptibility  to  ex- 
plosion much  increased,  by  exposure  to  bright  light,  has  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  fact,  which  did  not  specially  impress  me  at  the 
time,  that  I myself  undoubtedly  observed  the  same  relation 
several  years  ago  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  iodide. 

In  a paper  on  the  preparation  and  composition  of  the  latter 
substance,  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Journal  (April,  1879),  it  was  noted  that  on  two  occasions  the 
product  obtained  with  the  composition  NIj  or  NJg  “ exploded 
in  some  quantity  under  water  with  much  violence  and  complete 
shattering  of  the  vessel." 

1 remember  distinctly  that  in  one  of  these  cases  I had  just 
carried  to  a window,  through  which  the  sun  was  shining,  the 
beaker  full  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  black  sedi- 
ment of  iodide,  and  was  gently  stirring  the  liquid  with  a glass 
rod,  holding  the  beaker  up  so  as  to  look  at  it  from  below,  when 
the  rod  touched  the  lower  part  of  the  side  or  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  explosion  occurred. 

In  the  other  case  the  iodide  was  being  washed  with  ice-cold 
water  of  ammonia,  the  vessel  standing  on  a table  exposed  at  the 
time  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I do  not  remember  with 
certainty  what  seemed  to  precipitate  the  explosion  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  1 believe  it  was  the  pouring  some  fresh  liquid,  from 
the  height  of  a few  inches,  on  the  black  sediment  of  iodide  which 
had  just  been  partially  drained  by  decantation. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  nitrogen  iodide,  while  wet,  ex- 
hibits no  extraordinary  sensitiveness,  and  may  be  safely  worked 
with,  only  becoming  highly  dangerous  on  drying,  so  that  I have 
little  doubt  that  'oright  sunlight  was  influential  in  bringing  about 
these  two  explosions. — American  Chem.  Journal,  Vol.  x.,  No.  4, 
quoted  in  Chemical  News. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH. 

BY  THE  rHOTOGRAPHIC  CRANK.’* 

No.  1. 

I PROPOSE  to  give  a few  lessons  in  photography.  1 want  to 
make  them  as  simple  as  possible,  snd  if  there  are  any  things 
that  I omit,  or  if  anything  I write  is  not  understandable,  I will 
be  pleased  to  explain  further  in  future  articles  if  I receive  a 
postal  card  from  those  who  are  in  difficulties.  I commenced 
photographing  with  a camera  that  took  a photograph  five  by 
eight  inches.  I would  have  saved  lots  of  hard  earned  cash  if  I 
had  taken  one  just  half  the  size.  I use  a four  by  five  camera 
now  altogether,  as  it  is  quite  easy  with  Eastman’s  bromide 
paper  to  enlarge  a picture  to  almost  any  size  you  want,  and  the 
small  camera  gives  pictures  quite  big  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  such  a camera  is  very  handy  to  carry  around.  When 
you  have  chosen  your  camera,  get  six  double  plate-holders.  One 
holder  comes  with  the  camera  as  a general  thing  ; get  five  extra 
like  it.  Of  course  you  can  get  along  with  the  one,  but  the  six 
are  better  for  this  reason.  The  dry  plates  come  in  packages  of 
twelve.  Every  time  you  open  the  package  you  have  the 
trouble  of  very  carefully  closing  it  again,  and  you  run  the  risk 
of  letting  some  light  touch  the  plates.  The  six  plate-holders 
take  the  dozen  plates,  and  the  plates  are  just  as  stfe  in  the 
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holders  as  they  are  iu  the  box,  if  you  keep  them  covered  up 
with  a dark  cloth  in  a dark  drawer. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  workings  of  the  plate-holders 
before  you  attempt  to  put  the  plates  into  them  in  a dark-room. 
Number  each  side  of  the  double  plate-holders,  beginning  at  No.  1, 
and  ending  at  No.  12.  Some  plate-holders  have  the  word  ‘‘  ex- 
posed ” printed  on  one  side  of  the  slide.  If  this  is  not  on  when 
you  buy  them,  it  is  a good  idea  to  mark  each  slide  with  a dark 
cross,  and  see  when  the  holders  are  filled  that  all  the  crosses  are 
on  the  inside.  Then  when  you  shove  back  the  slide  after  exposing 
a plate,  reverse  it  so  that  the  cross  is  on  the  outside,  and  this  will 
prevent  you  from  exposing  a plate  twice,  which  is  a thing  most 
amateurs  do  at  first  until  they  find  that  it  doesn’t  pay. 

The  next  thing  is  a red  lantern.  This  may  cost  from  two 
shillings  to  a pound.  I have  a number  of  them  knocking  about 
that  I would  be  glad  to  sell  cheap.  The  one  I now  use,  and 
the  best  one  I ever  had,  cost  sixpence.  I bought  a sheet  of 
ruby  paper  for  that  amount,  and  took  a wooden  hox  that  would 
hold  a small  lamp,  fixed  a door  to  one  side  of  the  box,  and  cut 
a hole  about  six  by  ten  inches  on  the  other  side,  over  which  I 
pasted  the  ruby  paper.  I cut  a round  hole  at  the  top  for  venti- 
lation, and  a number  of  small  holes  were  bored  in  the  bottom  to 
let  in  the  air.  The  ventilator  hole  must  be  covered  with  a tin 
sheet  so  that  white  light  will  not  escape.  The  box  may  be  any 
size  or  shape.  The  only  thing  to  be  looked  out  for  is  that  there 
is  no  crevice  that  will  let  out  a ray  of  white  light.  Paste  all 
such  over  with  strips  of  ruby  paper.  You  will  have  lots  of  it 
left  from  the  fifteen-cent  sheet. 

If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  stick  to  one  make  of  plates. 
In  America  they  are  all  the  same  price.  In  England  different 
makers  have  different  prices.  I advise  beginners  to  use  the 
Eastman  plates,  as  the  chances  are  that  if  he  keeps  on  at  photo- 
graphy he  will  soon  get  to  using  the  American  films  or  paper 
negatives,  and  as  the  emulsion  is  the  same  as  that  used  on  the 
glass  plates  by  Eastman,  the  change  from  glass  to  films  will  not 
cause  any  trouble.  A slow  plate  is  the  best  to  begin  with. 

At  first  the  amateur  will  not  need  a regular  dark  room,  al- 
though one  is  a very  handy  thing  to  have  about  the  house  if  a 
person  can  afford  it.  Any  room  or  closet  that  is  completely 
dark  at  night  will  do  to  change  the  plates  from  the  box  to  the 
holders.  When  the  red  lamp  is  lighted  and  the  room  completely 
dark,  except  for  the  dim  ruby  light,  open  your  plate-box,  having 
previously  opened  your  plate  holders  and  stacked  them  all  ready 
for  use  at  your  left  hand  within  reach.  You  can  easily  tell 
which  is  the  sensitive  side  of  the  plate,  as  one  side  is  clear 
glass  that  will  reflect  the  red  light,  while  the  sensitive 
side  is  a dull,  unreflecting  grey.  Dust  this  side  off 
gently,  and  don’t  hold  it  too  near  the  light  nor  look  at  it  too  long. 
See  that  you  put  it  with  the  dull  side  outwards,  and  when  you 
have  fitted  two  of  the  plates  in  the  first  holder,  and  seen  that  it 
is  securely  closed  up,  with  the  slide  iu  securely,  and  the  black  cross 
not  on  the  outside,  place  the  holder  on  your  right-hand  side  and 
fill  the  next  one.  Keep  the  box  in  which  the  plates  came,  as  it 
is  very  handy  to  preserve  developed  plates  iu.  In  the  box  you 
will  find  a printed  slip  which  will  give  you  the  formula  that  the 
makers  of  the  plate  recommend  for  that  particular  brand.  I 
will,  however,  give  a formula  for  a condensed  developer  that 
will  do  for  any  brand  of  plates,  and  which  will  keep  better  than 
that  given  by  most  makers.  Every  worker  in  photography  has 
his  own  particular  formula,  which  is  better  than  all  the  others 
combined.  The  one  I use  is  known  as  Beach’s  formula.  It  is 
not  my  own.  Keep  to  the  same  kind  of  developer,  just  as  you 
keep  to  the  same  brand  of  plates,  and  get  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  what  it  can  do.  That  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
photographing.  The  fellow  who  is  always  changing  the  make  of 
plates  and  getting  new  developers,  never  makes  very  good 
pictures,  although  if  his  money  lasts  he  is  a great  boon  to  photo- 
graphic dealers. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

11,300.  Sa.mukl  George  H.vurison-Deari.k  and  Thomas  Henrv 
Ashcroet,  186,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for  “ An  improved 
portable  photographic  camera.” — 4th  August,  1888. 

11,510.  Tyson  Crawford,  27,  Southampton  Buildings,  Loudon, 
for  “ Improvements  iu  or  connected  with  photographic 
cameras.” — 9th  August,  1888. 


Provisional  Specification  Accepted. 

907.  Frederick  Barr,  28,  Clarendon  Road,  Walthamstow,  and 
Tho.mas  Parsons  Watson,  313,  High  Holbom,  London,  for 
“ Improvements  in  camera  stands.” — 20lh  January,  1888. 

Amendment. 

In  the  matter  of  an  application  by  Frederick  Barr,  of  28, 
Clarendon  Road,  Walthamstow,  for  Letters  Patent  for  the 
invention  of  “ Improvements  in  camera  stands,”  dated  20th 
January,  1888.  No.  907. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  the  5th  ultimo  leave  was 
granted  for  the  application  and  Specification  filed  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  application  for  Letters  Patent  to  be  amended  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office, 
issued  on  the  19th  May  last. 

The  documents  have  been  amended  accordingly. 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  August,  1888. 

H.  Reader  Lack,  Comptroller-General. 

Patents  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

10,950,  of  188 1.  A.  H.  Reed.  {Smith.)  “ Photographic  cameras.” 
Specification  Published. 

12,191.  Arthur  Samuel  Newman,  87,  Evershot  Road,  Finsbury 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Electrician,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  shutters  for  photographic  cameras,  and  in  the 
mechanism  for  actuating  such  shutters.” — Dated  8th  Septem- 
ber, 1887. 

.A  shutter  after  the  Spink  principle. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

386,857.  James  T.  Tonks,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  assignor  to  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  a “ Snap 
shutter  for  photographic  cameras.” — Filed  March  28,  1887. 
Serial  No.,  232,695.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a camera  lens-tube  pro- 
vided with  a transverse  partition  having  an  aperture  therein,  of 
a revolving  shutter  adjacent  to  said  partition,  and  provided  with 


an  opening  or  openings  adapted  to  be  brought  opposite  the 
opening  in  said  partition,  a post  or  stud  secured  in  said  partition, 
about  which  said  shutter  rotates,  said  post  or  stud  being  excentric 
to  the  axis  of  the  lens-tube,  a spring  coiled  about  said  post  or 
stud  for  effecting  the  rotation  of  the  shutter,  and  means,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  whereby  the  shutter  may  be  relieved 
from  the  acti  -n  of  said  spring,  substantially  as  specified. 

2.  The  combination,  with  a camera  lens-tube  provided  with  a 
I transverse  partition  having  an  aperture  therein,  of  a revolving 
I shutter  adjacent  to  said  partition,  and  provided  with  im  opening 
or  openings  adapted  to  be  brought  opposite  the  opening  in  said 
partition,  a post  or  stud  about  which  said  shutter  rotates,  said 
l>08t  or  stud  being  excentric  to  the  axis  of  the  lens-tube,  a spring 
I coiled  a'oout  said  post  or  stud,  and  secured  at  one  end  to  the 
I post  or  stud,  a plate  loosely  surrounding  said  post  or  stud  to 
' which  the  other  end  of  said  spring  is  secured,  a spring  secured 
near  one  of  its  ends  to  said  plate,  and  near  its  other  end  bearing 
' a pin  or  projection  which  extends  through  a hole  in  said  plate, 
and  a lever  having  a portion  .adapted  to  be  moved  beneath  said 
last- mentioned  spring  to  elevate  the  same  and  the  pin,  or  to  be 
moved  out  from  under  the  same  to  allow  the  spring  and  pin  to 
descend  in  order  to  engage  the  latter  with  a hole  in  the  shutter, 
substantially  as  specified. 

386,874.  Irving  E.  Foltz,  Rockford,  111.,  for  “Photograph- 
mount.” — Filed  March  8,  1888.  Serial  No.  266,63*.  (No 
model). 

CfaiHi.— The  herein-described  photograph-mount,  consisting 
of  a front  piece  having  an  opening  through  the  central  portion 
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thereof  for  displaying  a photograph,  and  a back  piece  having  the 
ends  thereof  guninaed  to  the  said  front  piece  as  indicated,  and 
also  having  the  lateral  portions  of  the  same  cut  away,  as  shown 


posing-shutter,  formed  in  the  pieces  E,  transverse  to  the  grain 
thereof,  the  grain  of  the  several  pieces  composing  the  sections 
running  substantially  as  described. 


at  C-,  and  the  remaining  lateral  portions  C’  thereof  extending 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  photograph,  substantially  as  described, 
and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

380,875.  Wru.AUD  H.  Fui.r.Kii,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  as.signor  to  The 
Scovill  Muiufacturing  Company,  N.  Y.,  for  “Magnesium 
light.” — Filed  October  31,  1&87.  Serial  No.  2.53,820.  (No 
model). 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a case  or  shell,  of  gun- 
cotton and  magnesium  contained  therein,  and  a coating  of  collo- 
dion or  equivalent  material  outside  the  gun-cottou  and  mag- 
nesium, substantially  as  specified. 

2.  The  combination,  with  a case  or  shell,  of  gun-cotton  and 
magnesium  contained  therein,  a coating  of  collodion  or  equiva- 
lent material  outside  the  gun-cotton  and  magnesium,  and  a fuse, 
substantially  as  specified. 

3.  The  combination,  with  a case  or  shell,  of  gun-cotton  and 
magnesium  contained  therein,  a coating  of  collodion  or  equiva- 
lent material  entirely  surrounding  the  gun-cotton  and  mag- 
nesium, and  a fuse,  substantially  as  specified. 

4.  The  combination,  with  a case  or  shell  weighted  at  the 
bottom,  of  gun-cotton  and  magnesium  con'aiued  therein,  a 
coating  of  collodion  or  equivalent  material  outside  the  gun- 
cotton and  magnesium,  and  a fuse  having  a portion  embedded  in 
the  mass  of  gun-cotton  and  magnesium,  and  a portion  extending 
above  the  surface  thereof,  substantially  as  specified. 


3.  In  a photographic  plate-holder,  the  combination  of  the 
frame  having  grooves  for  the  exposing- plate,  a back  K,  a spring 
which  forces  the  plate  upward,  and  a head-block  lying  close  to 
the  said  back  K and  having  its  edge  adjacent  thereto  bevelled  to 
the  same,  ai  at  5,  whereby  the  force  of  the  spring  is  caused  to 
press  the  plate  close  against  the  back,  substantially  as  described. 

380,996.  Wii.LiAM  II.  Lewis,  I’rooklyn,  assignor  to  E.  and  H. 
T.  Anthony  &.  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  “ Photographic 
camera.”— Filed  January  6th,  1888.  Serial  No.  259,999. 
(No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  camera,  of 
a finder  consisting  of  a concave  lens  and  a reflecting-surface 
placed  belind  the  lens  and  at  an  angle  thereto,  and  apertures  in 
the  camera  in  front  of  the  lens  and  abr.ve  the  reflecting-surface, 


386,876.  Willard  H.  Fuller,  Passaic,  N.J.,  assignor  to  The 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  “ Photo- 
graphic printing -frame.”-  -Filed  .March  10th,  1888.  Serial 
No.  266,873.  (No  model). 

Cfoim.— In  a photographic  printing-frame,  the  combination, 
with  a back  composed  of  two  portions  hinged  together,  of  a 
device  for  retaining  said  portions  in  an  elevated  position,  consist- 


ing of  a hinge  having  one  leaf  secured  to  one  of  said  portion.s  of 
the  back,  and  a projection  on  the  other  portion  with  which  the 
other  leaf  of  the  hinge  is  connected  with  a sliding  connection, 
substantially  as  specified. 

386,907.  Abner  G.  Tisdell,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  for  “ Photographic 
plate-holder.” — Filed  August  20th,  1887.  Serial  No.  247,122. 
(Model.) 

Claim. — 1.  As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  a phot.ographic- 
plate-holder  having  frame-sections  each  composed  of  three 
pieces  of  wood  suitably  attached,  the  grain  of  the  central 
pieces  running  lengthwise  of  the  sections,  and  the  grain  of  the 
exterior  pieces  running  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  cen- 
tral pieces,  the  said  frame  being  provided  with  a shutter  groove 
or  grooves  for  med  in  the  said  exterior  pieces  transverse  to  the 
grain  thereof,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  In  a photographic  plate-holder  provided  with  an  exposing- 
shutter  and  grooves  for  the  said  shutter,  the  combination  of  the 
pieces  D D 1)  and  the  pieces  E E E,  and  the  grooves  for  the  ex- 


the latter  provided  with  a cover  having  a mirror  on  its  under 
side,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  camera,  of  a finder 
consisting  of  a concave  lens,  a disphragm  covering  a portion  of 
the  lens  having  a square  aperture  therein,  an-l  a reflecting- 
surface  placed  behind  the  lens  and  at  an  angle  thereto,  and 
apertures  in  the  camera  in  front  of  the  lens  and  above  the 
reflecting-surface,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

3.  The  combination,  with  a photographic  camena,  of  a finder 
consisting  of  a concave  lens,  diaphragms  applied  over  a portion 
of  the  lens,  a reflecting-surface  placed  behind  the  lens  and  at  an 
angle  thereto,  and  apertures  in  the  camera,  one  in  front  of  the 
lens  and  another  above  the  reflecting-surface,  the  latter  being 
provided  with  a cover  having  a mirror  on  its  under  side,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

4.  The  combination,  in  a finder  for  photographic  cameras,  of 
a concave  lens,  a mirror  pla-ied  behiml  the  lens  and  at  an  angle 
thereto,  and  hair-lines  or  their  equivalent  to  determine  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

5.  The  comldoaliot),  in  a finder  for  photographic  cameras,  of 
a lens,  a diaphragm  coveiing  portions  of  the  lens,  hair-lines  or 
their  equivalent  which  intersect  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  a mirror  placed  behind  the  lens  and  at  an  angle  thereto,  an 
aperture  in  the  camera  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  another  over 
the  mirror,  and  a cover  for  said  last-named  aperture  provided 
with  a miir-r  on  its  under  side,  substanti  illy  as  .and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

6.  finder  for  photographic  cimeras,  comprising  a finder-box 
complete  in  itself  when  separate  from  the  came  a.  made  substan- 
tially as  described  and  shown,  and  having  an  opening  at  one  end 
and  another  at  the  top  provided  with  a cover,  a concave  lens,  a 
reflecting-surface  behind  the  lens  set  at  an  angle  thereto,  and 
another  reflecting-surface  arranged  on  the  under  side  of  the 
cover,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

7.  A finder  for  photographic  cameras,  compri-ing  a finder-box 
complete  in  itself  when  separate  from  the  camera,  mads  substan- 
tially as  shown  and  described,  and  having  an  opening  at  one  end 
provided  with  a lens,  and  another  at  the  top,  and  two  rtflecting- 
surfaces,  the  first  arranged  to  receive  the  image  fiom  the  lens, 
and  the  other  to  receive  it  from  the  first  by  reflection,  substanti- 
ally as  set  forth. 
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Cor«sp0ith£n«. 

RETOUCHING. 

Sm, — “ The  fear  that  photography  is  becoming  a slave 
to  the  fatal  dexterity  of  the  retoucher.”  This  last  part  of 
Mr.  Heighwav’s  article  will  have  been  to  some  the  most 
interesting.  I have  myself  long  been  hoping  for  a critic 
who  should  coldly,  calmly,  and  accurately  point  out  the 
“ rejuvenescing”  spirit  in  the  camera  of  Her  Majesty’s 
photographers.  The  frame  of  the  last  sentence  is  coti- 
fessedly  borrowed  from  1 Kings  xxii.,  but  as  it  would  be 
unkind  to  call  them  “ lying  ” prophets,  I have  varied  the 
expression. 

Here  is  another  notable  instance.  Some  of  us  keep  up 
Dr.  Johnson’s  habit  of  a walk  down  Fleet  Street.  In  a 
window  will  be  seen  the  portrait  of  a lady,  known  to 
many  as  clever,  enthusiastic,  kind-hearted,  and,  above  all, 
truth-loving  ; so  much  so,  that  she  cannot  bring  herself 
to  adopt  conventional  epistolary  forms,  but  signs  herself 
“ Sincerely,  Annie  Besant.”  Yet  she  encourages  the  ex- 
hibition and  sale  of  a portrait,  the  negative  of  which  has, 

by  the  retoucher’s  pencil,  been  metamorphosed  into 

the  misguided  offspring  of  a wax  model  and  a too- 
trusting China  doll. 

Again,  “ My  age  is  50,  but  thanks  to  Pears’  soap,  my 
complexion  is  17."  Many  a photographer,  on  seeing  the 
picture  with  the  quaintly  ungrammatical  subscription,  must 
have  thought,  “ Graphite  and  diamonds  are  identical,  no 
doubt ; but  I never  heard  Cumberland  lead  called  soap  be- 
fore.” 

Don’t  be  .afraid,  Mr.  Heigh  way  ! Photography  will  ever 
right  itself,  and  photographers  “ never,  never,  never — well 
hardly  ever — shall  be  slaves  ! ” " So  fine  a fear  in  our 

large  Lancelot.” — Sincerely,  W.  Greatheed. 

67,  and  69,  Chancery  Lane,  18</t  August,  1888. 


WILSON’S  HANDBOOK. 

Dear  Sir, — I should  not  be  concerned  to  offer  further 
comment  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Wilson’s  “ Q'larter  Cen- 
tury,” but  that  you.  Sir,  appear  to  have  seriously  mis- 
construed the  drift  of  my  complaint.  No  doubt  the  fault 
is  entirely  my  own.  I do  not,  however,  like  to  labour 
under  the  imputation  that  I accuse  Mr  Wil<on  of  pla- 
giarism. I made  no  such  charge  —the  form  of  his  book 
renders  such  a suggestion  absurd — nor  did  I complain  of 
the  quantity  of  ‘ scissors-and -paste’’  matter,  but  distinctly 
of  its  qiuiHty,  and  especially  of  the  want  of  editorial  care. 
An  amusing  evidence  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  extracts 
you  reprint,  where  Mr.  Wilson  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the 
difference  between  retouching  the  negative  and  spotting 
the  print,  or  great  carelessness  in  placing  Mr  Gihon’s 
hints  on  spotting  out  defects  in  photographic  prints  in  a 
chapter  devoted  to  “ Ritouching  an  1 1)  >c  oring  the  Nega- 
tive.” 

I am  most  pleased  to  .see  that  you  give  these  “selected 
articles,”  as  they  fully  prove  my  contention  that  a lot  of 
indifferent  and  purposeless  stuff  (;is  f.ar  as  its  use  in  the 
book  is  concerned)  has  been  literally  pitchforked  together 
and  dubbed  “ A Complete  Text-Bjok  of  the  Art.”  As  I 
said,  I am  indebted  to  you  for  reprinting  these  selections, 
although  you  half  suggest  an  unfair  suppression  of  them 
on  my  part.  I may  say  I did  not  dare  to  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  reproduce  these  four-and-a-half  columns  of 
‘‘  selected  articles,”  as  I did  not  for  a moment  i ream  that 
you  could  or  would  affoi'd  sp.ace  for  them,  or  that  they 
were  worth  reprinting  ; and  also  because  I felt  that  my 
argument  wiis  strong  enough  without  this  further  evi- 
dence. 

In  speaking  of  “original  matter,”  I may  explain  the 
distinction  was  as  between  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  pen, 
and  his  scissors  and  paste-pot.  I did  not  suppose  Mr. 
Wilson  had  ever  originated  anything  in  photography 


except  this  new  and  original  way  of  manufacturing 
“ Complete  Text-Books  of  the  Art.” — I remain,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  William  Heighway. 

29,  Bedford  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  August,  13, 1838. 


REDUCING  THE  DE'ISITY  OF  NEGATIVES  BY 
VARIOUS  AGENTS. 

Dear  Sir, — On  reading  the  above  article  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ehrmann  on  page  506  of  last  week,  it  struck  me  that  I had 
previously  read  something  relating  to  a spent  oxalate 
developer  used  in  conjunction  with  a fixing-bath  before, 
which  to-day  I happen  to  come  across  again  in  the 
‘‘  Journal  Almanac  ” for  1882,  wherein  a correspondent 
advocates  the  use  of  about  an  ounce  of  old  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  to  be  added  to  a pint  of  fixing  solution,  allowing 
the  plate  to  remain  therein  for  ten  minutes.  He  says  it 
gives  very  brilliant  negatives,  and  recommends  everyone 
to  try  it. 

I m.ay  here  add,  that  I have  often  reduced  a negative 
byfljoding  it  with  a normal  fixing  solution  to  which  I 
have  previously  added  a few  drops  of  cupric  chloride  solu- 
tion.— Faithfully  yours.  A.  Treyer  Evaxs. 

Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


PHOTOGR.\PIIIC  GRIEVANCES  IN  CANADA. 

Dear  Sir, — I would  like  to  make  a few  remarks  with 
reference  to  a letter  of  Messr-s.  Notman  and  Son,  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.  The  gist  of  Messrs. 
Notmau’s  letter  is  to  make  out  th.at  the  photographers  of 
Canada  suffer  no  grievance  in  consequence  of  recent  legis- 
lation which  pl.aces  a prohibitive  duty,  for  such  it  was 
meant  to  be,  upon  imported  dry  plates.  Now  considering 
that  a brand  like  Ilford  has  to  pay  something  like  90  per 
cent,  duty  before  it  can  enter  the  Dominion,  it  must  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  those  who  worked  the  oracle,  to 
find  that  in  spite  of  their  efforts  the  importation  of  plates 
of  some  brands  has  practically  suffered  little  diminution. 
But  here  lies  another  side  of  the  question— that  is,  the 
question  of  forcing  Canadian  jihotographers  to  use  a brand 
of  plates  that  they  ju-tly  hav-e  no  faith  in  working.  I 
' would  not  speak  so  emphatically  if  I had  not  recently 
j made  a tour  through  Canada,  ami  have,  to  some  extent, 

' been  behind  the  scenes.  As  reg  irds  getting  good  negatives 
'with  tlie  Canadian  Staidly  plates,  that  is  easy  enough  — 

' just  as  easy  as  it  would  be  to  get  good  negatives  with  the 
I worst  English  plates  in  the  market— and  this  con.sequently 
means  nothing.  But  here  are  facts. 

I The  Canadian  Stanley  jilate  is  a very  different  brand  from 
the  luiited  States  Stanley;  the  latter  poase.s.ses  a certain 
recognised  rapidity,  and  is  prac  ic  illy  uniform  in  quality. 
The  Cana  lian  Stanley,  besides  wanting  in  uniformity,  are 
really  nothing  more  than  slow  plates  (I  do  not  say  rapid 
plates  are  nicer  made),  about  ihree  times  slower  than 

Ilford  Ordinary,”  and  therefore  about  six  times  slower 
than  “ Ilfotd  Special  Rapidity  ; ’’  and  nnreover  I found 
j that  no  photographer  of  repute  would  think  of  buying  a 
stock  of  the  native  brand  without  first  testing  carefully  a 
sample  of  the  batch  offered  for  purchase. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  Can.adians  pay  the  same  for 
plates  as  before  the  “ prohibition  ” duty,  they  have  to 
purchase  both  a slow  and  unreliable  jilate  ; but  as  most 
photographers  of  repute  have  no  intention  of  using  ,an  in- 
ferior article, .they-have  no  resource  but  to  submit  to  the 
fresh  handicapping  of  their  struggle  for  existence  and 
good  work,  and  to  purchase,  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
a reliable  Biitish  or  American  Brand.  Is  this  no  “real 
grievance  If  Messiu  Notman  think  it  is  not,  Canadian 
photographers  justly  think  it  a very  serious  one.  But 
why  should  Canadian  photographers  be  obliged  to  pur- 
ch.ase  a brand  of  plates  simply  because  Messrs.  Notman 
are  interested  therein  ? .Tosepii  .1.  Acworth. 

Sheldmont,  Shootup  Hill,  Drondesbury,  N,  11'.,  August  14/A, 
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Prcrccccbings  of  Sofutws. 

Nouth  Loxdon  Photograi’hic  Socfett. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  August  7,  at  Myddleton  Hall, 
J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair.  W.  P.  Dando  was  elected  a 
member. 

A.  Mackie  read  a report  from  the  Pre-sident  and  the  Rev.  E. 
Healy,  certifying  thit  the  accounts  of  the  Smith  Testimonial 
Subscription  had  been  duly  inspected  by  them  and  found  correct. 

The  President  commenced  the  discussion  on  “Intensification  ” 
by  briefly  describing  the  more  important  methods,  from  the 
calotype  process  to  the  present  time.  He  said  that  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  recommended  increasing  the  proportion  of  aceto-nitrate 
in  the  developer  when  a dense  (calotype)  negative  was  required. 
When  Scott  Archer  introduced  the  collodion  process,  he  recom- 
mended the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  acid  pyro 
developer  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  image.  Later 
on,  when  the  iron  developer  superseded  the  pyrogallic,  a 
weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  to  which  a little  nitrate 
of  silver  was  added,  was  used  after  development,  and  was  proved 
to  be  remarkably  efficaciou",  remaining  in  use  till  the  present 
time.  A considerable  number  of  intensifiers  have  been  devised 
for  application  to  the  negative  after  fixation.  The  image  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  converted  to  a chloride,  which  is  after- 
wards blackened  by  the  application  of  a second  solution.  The 
earliest  form  of  this  inteusifier  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Carey 
Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  The  plate  was  whitened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
after  washing,  was  immersed  in  a solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt , 
this  turned  the  deposit  to  a reddish  colour  of  great  chemical 
opacity.  The  lead  inteusifier  of  Eder  and  Toth  also  gives  great 
density,  and  is  excellent  for  negatives  of  line  subjects.  Many 
of  this  class  of  intensifiers  are  suitable  for  gelatine  films  as  well 
as  collodion,  and  amongst  them  might  be  mentioned  bichloride 
of  mercury,  followed  by  a weak  solution  of  either  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  ammonia, or  sulphite  of  soda; 
the  latter  salt  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  such 
thorough  w.ashing  between  the  v.arious  manipulations  as  the 
others  do.  The  best,  however,  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
bleaching  processes  is  that  generally  known  as  Dr.  Monckhoven’s. 
The  plate  is  whitened  in  a solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  blackened  by  the  application  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver.  Where  only  a slight 
increase  of  density  was  needed,  a weak  solution  of  iodine  was 
useful;  where  more  density  was  needed,  a very  conveuient  one- 
solution  inteusifier  could  be  made  according  to  Selle’s  formula — 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  uranium.  The 
dustiug-on  process  applied  to  the  back  of  the  pla»e  permitted 
almost  any  amount  of  density  to  be  given  to  the  thinnest 
negatives. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  he  believed  he  was  the  first  to  suggest 
this  application  of  the  dusting -on  process.  He  h.ad,  however, 
found  that  the  constant  variation  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  rendered  the  process  too  uncertain  to  be  of  any 
practical  value.  He  thought  Monckhoven’s  the  be.st  intensifier 
yet  known  for  gelatine  plates.  All  the  mercurial  processes 
yielded  fairly  permanent  results  if  carefully  carried  out.,  sul- 
phite of  soda  being  perhaps  the  best  blackening  agent  : unfor- 
tunately, it  did  not  work  with  all  brands  of  plates,  some 
appearing  to  gain  little,  if  any,  density  after  treatment.  Where 
only  a small  increase  of  density  was  necessary  he  preferred 
immersing  the  negative  after  fixing  in  a bath  of  sulphate  of 
iron  ; this  seemed  to  lighten  the  negative,  and  at  the  same  time 
materially  increase  the  density.  Plates  so  treated  could  after- 
wards be  intensified  with  any  of  the  ordinary  mercury  intensi- 
fiers,  but  would  not  completely  bleach,  the  deposit  remaining  of 
a buff  colour  ; this  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  subse- 
quent blackening. 

The  President  asked  if  Jlr  Kennett  did»uot  first  suggest  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Mackie  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  said  Mr.  Kennett 
added  it  to  the  fixing  bath,  and  one  did  not  always  know  before 
fixing  whether  the  negative  was  not  already  rlense  enough.  His 
modification  consisted  in  applying  the  iron  solution  after  fixing 

Tne  President  said  that  for  line  work  a bleaching  solution  of 
bromide  of  copper  followed  by  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  or 
Schlippe’s  salts  was  very  useful. 

F.  M . H.V.RT  said  that  he  had  found  the  ordinary  mercury  and 
ammonia  developer  so  efficacious  that  he  had  not  experimented 


very  much  with  any  other.  He  had  lately  seen  some  very  fine 
results  produced  with  the  cyanide  of  silver. 

E.  Clifton  said  that  he  had  used  Monckhoven's  intensifier  for 
some  years,  and  had  found  it  very  satisfactory  ; the  solutions 
could  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  they  failed  to  act.  The 
bleaching  solution  was — 


Bich'ori'le  of  mercury 
Bromide  of  potassium 
Water  


...  10  grains 


...  10 

...  1 ounce 


After  thoroughly  whitening,  the  plate  is  well  washed  and 
immersed  in — 


Cyanide  of  potassium 
Nitrate  of  i-ilver  ... 
Water 


10  grains 
10  „ 

1 ounce 


and  after  the  bla-kening  action  has  gone  through  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  deposit  the  plite  is  well  washed  and  dried. 

Mr.  Mackie  spoke  well  of  this  formula,  and  said  that  negatives 
so  intensified  could  be  reduced,  if  too  dense,  by  immersion  in 
a weak  hypo  bath.  A weak  acid  bath  w uild  reduce  negatives 
intensified  by  the  ordinary  mercurial  intensifiers. 

Mr.  Hart  said  chlorine  water  was  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  Clifton  said  he  had  tried  the  mixture  of  iron,  alum,  and 
citric  acid,  recommended  by  B.  J.  Edwards,  but  had  not  found 
it  to  answer  well.  When  the  silver  solution  was  added  to  it,  as 
directed,  there  was  a tendency  to  precipitate. 

Mr.  Hart  had  tried  a somewhat  similar  formula,  published 
by  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  but  had  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results. 

Mr.  Bishop  thought  the  ordinary  mercury  and  ammonia 
intensifier  answered  well,  and  seemed  to  be  permanent.  He  pre- 
ferred, however,  to  obtain  density  in  development  by  using  a 
second  developer  strong  in  bromide  and  pyro  after  all  the  detail 
had  been  brought  out  by  a normal  developer. 

Rev.  E.  Healy  had  succeeded  in  getting  printing  density  on 
a plate  exposed  about  two  hundred  times  too  much  by  soaking 
in  an  eight-grain  solution  of  pyro,  and  cautiously  adding 
ammonia. 

Sime  excellent  collodio-bromide  transparencies  by  F. 
Dunsterville,  of  Madra.=,  were  then  passed  round,  and  received 
considerable  attention. 

On  August  21,  “The  Capabilities  and  Shortcomings  of  Single 
Lenses  ’’  will  be  discussed. 

The  outing  on  Saturday  will  be  to  Hale  End,  assembling  at 
that  station  about  a quarter  past  three,  and  working  through  the 
Forest  to  Chingford. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  w.as  held  on  Thursday,  August  9th, 
W.  Cobb  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  a letter  he  h.ad  received  from  A.  L. 
Henderson,  staying  at  Wiesbaden,  stating  that  he  was  improving 
in  health. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  jiassed  round  some  silver  prints  from 
negatives  taken  at  the  previ  ■us  B.ink  Holiday  outing.  A yellow 
screen  had  been  in-ed  on  this  o casi-in  ; the  effect  was  noticeable 
in  the  marked  contr.ast  of  poitious  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in 
the  picture. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  any  difference  had  been  found 
in  using  coloured  glass  as  a screen,  or  coating  a plate  of  glass 
with  a coloured  film. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  the  example  before  the  members 
was  the  result  from  a sheet  of  glass  coated  with  collodion  stained 
with  turmeric;  the  screen  was  fixed  midway  in  the  bellows  of 
his  camera. 

F.  A.  Bridge  preferred  the  screen  close  up  to  the  back  of  the 
lens. 

The  question  whether  the  image  was  interfered  with  by  the 
difference  of  position  of  a glass  plate  fixed  behind  the  lens  opened 
up  some  little  discussion. 

P.  Everett  questioned  whethei  the  erythrosine  bath,  if  left 
exposed  to  light  for  any  length  of  time,  did  not  deteriorate. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  thought  not ; he  had  a solution  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  light  for  the  past  six  months,  and  found  no 
appreciable  deterioration. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  prints  by  the  Pizzighelli  pro- 
cess, and  also  several  prints  from  paper  that  he  had  prepared 
himself ; the  latter  he  did  not  consider  very  successful.  The 
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sepia  tone,  however,  of  some  of  these  were  considered  very  good. 
He  had  found  the  printing  very  slow. 

A.  Cowan  showed  prints  of  the  group  taken  at  the  outing  at 
Chesham. 


®alh  in  tfee  5tnbio. 

Linseed  as  a Substitute  for  Gum-Arabic. — A Tunbridge 
correspondent  sends  the  following  : — Linseed  is  recommended  as 
a substitute  for  gum-arabic.  The  seeds  are  first  boiled  with 
water  for  an  hour,  the  resulting  thick  mass  filtered,  and  then 
treated  with  twice  its  volume  of  90  per  cent,  spirits  of  wine. 

A flocculent  white  precipitate  separates,  from  which  the  dilute 
spirit  can  be  readily  decanted.  A yield  of  10  per  cent,  of  dried 
“ Gummi  Lini  ” on  the  weight  of  the  seeds  taken  is  obtained. 
The  gum  forms  a clear,  grey-brown,  fragile  mass,  which  dissolves 
in  water  without  taste  or  smell,  similarly  to  gum-arabic.  Two 
grammes  are  sufficient  to  form  an  emulsion  with  30  grammes  of 
oil,  which  resembles  the  emulsion  formed  with  gum-arabic,  both 
in  taste  and  in  appearance.  — .Ciiryoyne’s  Monthly  Magazine  of 
Pharmacy. 

Misuse  of  the  Term  Science. — The  Scientific  Nctcs,  com- 
menting on  a report  by  Emden,  the  theatrical  architect,  says  : — 

“ In  concluding  this  notice  of  a very  useful  memoir,  we  cannot 
help  taking  exception  to  the  following  passage : — The  Stage  is 
still,  to  a large  extent,  ignored  by  the  State  and  by  science. 
.Science  has,  of  late  years,  turned  industrial.  She  makes  rail- 
roads, steam-engines,  factories,  and  mills  ; she  tins  meat  and 
condenses  milk  ; but  she  has  not  troubled  herself  about  the 
Stage,  and  is  only  now  waking  to  its  necessities.  We  have  here 
the  misuse  of  the  term  science  against  which  Herschel,  Hum- 
boldt, Whewell,  Grove,  Lewes,  and  Crookes  have  all  in  turn  pro- 
tested, but,  as  we  see,  in  vain.  Science  does  not  make  tin,  or 
condense  anything.  She  discovers  facts,  traces  out  their  relations, 
and  reduces  them  to  laws.  The  utilisation  of  such  facts  and 
such  laws  she  leaves  to  industrial  art,  over  whose  doings  and 
omissions  she  b.as  no  control.” 

International  Coptrioht  of  Photooraphs. — A.  E White- 
house,  of  the  Hyde  Park  Gallery,  30,  St.  George’s  Place,  S.W., 
appeared  before  Mr.  d’Eyncourt,  at  the  Westminster  Police 
Court,  yesterday,  to  answer  eighteen  summonses  under  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1862  (25  and  20  Viet.,  chap.  68)  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Charles  Haufif,  the  London  agent  of  Messrs.  Adolphe  Braun 
and  Company,  of  Paris,  charging  him  with  selling  and  multiplying 
for  sale  pirated  copies  of  their  registered  copyright  photographs 
— La  Longeuse,  La  Beequiie,  En  Bacchus,  and  A.  Cyth5re.  Mr. 
Mann  (Mann  and  Taylor)  appeared  for  the  prosecution  ; and 
Mr.  R.  C.  Glenn  was  counsel  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Maun  said 
that  Messrs.  Braun  and  Co.,  the  well  known  photographers  of 
Paris,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  acquiring  from  artists  of  cele- 
brated pictures  exhibited  in  the  Salon  the  right  to  take  negatives 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a copyright  photograph,  copies  of 
which  could  be  sold.  Within  three  months  of  the  opening  of  the 
Salon  they  registered  their  copyright  at  Stationers’  Hall,  England. 
In  1862  photographs  firct  became  the  subject-matter  of  copy- 
right to  the  author,  being  a British  subject.  The  author  was 
the  person  who  made  the  negative,  not  the  mere  operator.  The 
Act  of  1862  dealt  only  with  the  right  of  a person  who  was  a 
British  subject,  but  it  incorporated  the  International  Copy- 
right Act  of  1814,  which  provided  that  an  Order  in  Council 
might  be  made  giving  to  subjects  of  foreign  countries  with 
whom  a treaty  or  convention  mig'ut  be  made  the  same  right  of 
acquiring  a full  and  perfect  copyright  in  their  works  in  this 
country  as  an  Englishman  possessed,  subject  of  course  to  proper 
registration.  In  1886  the  copyright  law  was  amended  and 
consolidated,  but  it  did  not  take  away  a foreigner’s  right  of 
registration  in  this  country,  and  therefore,  by  an  Order  in 
Council  made  Jan.  10,  1852,  following  a treaty  or  convention  with 
the  French  Republic,  the  complainants,  who  had  done  every- 
thing which  the  law  required  to  preserve  their  property  rights, 
complained  that  the  defendant  had  and  still  continued  to  in- 
fringe them  by  selling  and  exposing  for  sale  the  photo- 
graphs specified  in  the  informations.  Mr.  D’Eyncourt 
pointed  out  that  the  proceedings  were  under  the  Act  of  1862, 
which  admittedly  only  applied  to  British  subjects.  It  was  a 
case  of  very  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Mann  said  the  complainant 
w.as  proceeding  as  if  he  was  a British  subject.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  Order  in  Council  following  the  International  Copy- 
right Act  of  1844  made  him  one.  Mr.  Glen  stated  that  his  idea 
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of  the  law  was  very  different  from  his  friend’s.  This  case  was 
of  great  importance  because  it  raised  a large  international  ques- 
tion, and  he  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  argued  in  one  of  the 
superior  courts.  The  complainants  had  no  copyright  they  could 
register  in  this  country.  Mr.  d’Enycourt : I confess  I should 
not  be  sorry  to  find  I have  no  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Maun  : But 
you  have,  sir.  You  have  express  jurisdiction  conferred  by 
statute.  After  a great  deal  of  .odditional  argument  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Copyright  Acts,  the  magistrate 
adjourned  the  case,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence  stating 
that  bis  client  claimed  the  right  to  sell  the  pictures  in  dispute. 
Daily  Chronicle,  August  11<7(. 

Walks  in  the  Ardennes. — This  is  the  title  of  a sixpenny 
book  by  Percy  Lindley,  illustrated  by  Julian  Weedon,  and  pub- 
lished at  126,  Fleet  Street.  The  book  touches  not  only  on 
touring  in  the  Ardennes,  but  also  deals  pleasantly  with  those 
portions  of  the  Low  Countries  with  which  the  tourist  will  be 
concerned  in  reaching  the  plea.sant  parts  of  Belgian  Luxem- 
bourg. Some  of  the  illustrations  are  very  pleasing,  the  two 
views  of  the  Scheldt  being  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  August 
22nd  will  be  “Stereoscopic  Work.”  Saturday  outing  at  High- 
gate.  Meeting  at  the  Gate  House. 

o 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  b">oks  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Piiotoobaphic  News, 
5,  Furiiival  Street,  London,  E.C.;  ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  f.irwarded  to  “Piper  and  Caeter,  Puotooeaphic 
News,  h,  Furnival  Str.  et,  London,  E C.” 

R.  B.  Baker. — 1.  We  do  not  think  you  can  obtain  commercially 
any  rolls  of  paper  anything  like  so  small  as  you  require,  but  all 
makers  of  machine-made  papers  will  supply  the  paper  in  rolls  if 
enough  is  ordered  at  a time  ; 30,  36,  40,  and  .14  inches  areusual 
width.",  and  a roll  will  ordinarily  weigh  several  hundredweight. 
Lloyds,  of  Crown  Court,  Fleet  Street,  or  Spalding  and  Hodge,  of 
Drury  Lane,  will  supply  a suitable  paper  at  from  ,5d.  to  7d.  per 
pound.  2.  A less  well  made  paper  suitable  for  this  purpose  would 
cost  about  3Jd.  per  pound.  3.  Copper  foil  down  to  about  a 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick  can  be  had  in  rolls  from 
Smith,  23  and  24,  St.  John’s  Square,  Clerkeuwell,  London. 

J.  Whitbourne. — You  are  not  likely  to  have  any  dilGculty,  either 
with  the  Belgian  Customs  or  the  street  authorities. 

F.  M.  Sutcliffe. — The  spots  are  due  to  hard  pieces  in  the  paper, 
and  they  will  be  far  less  noticeable  if  you  allow  a longer  time  on 
the  sensitizing  bath. 

F.  R.  Fraser. — 1.  We  know  of  no  such  pi  ites ; but  those  made  in 
America  will  generally  stand  a higher  temperaiuro  than  those 
male  in  Europe.  2.  Xo,  because  the  dem  md  for  them  is  less. 

G.  and  V.  Lavis. — The  result  is  very  interes'ing,  and  we  sheuld  be 
glad  to  have  detail."  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  plates. 

John  Davison. — Your  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  have 
already  taken  steps  in  the  matter. 

E.  Williams — Your  negatives,  in  this  case,  must  have  been  almost 
like  sheets  of  plain  glass.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  far 
b'acker  ibai  any  part  of  ai  ordinary  photoiraoh.  Take  one  of 
the  prints  and  gum  two  pieces  of  white  paper  on  it  so  as  to 
leave  a dark  line,  or  cut  a small  hole  in  a deep  shade  of  a silver 
print  ami  lay  it  over  the  lightest  part  of  such  a print  as  you  send  us. 
Lex.— The  picture  in  ques  ion  is  either  at  Amsterdam  orthe  Hague, 
we  are  not  quite  sure  which,  but  there  is  an  excellent  replica  of 
it  in  our  own  national  collection.  We  do  not  know  where  you 
can  obtain  a photograph  of  it,  but  you  cun  try  Spooners,  in  the 
Strand,  or  Mrs.  Evans,  Duncannon  Street. 
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CLOUD  EFFECTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  a good  deal  of  conijilacent 
utterance  on  the  superior  artistic  effect  of  modern  photo- 
graphic landscapes  in  which  sky  effects  are  introduced, 
coupled  with  a sort  of  compassionate  reference  to  the 
days  when,  it  is  said,  it  was  the  highest  praise  to  speak 
of  a negative  as  having  an  absolutely  opaque  sky.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  might  be  questioned  whether,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  free  use  of  printed-in  skies  is  not  more 
frequently  than  otherwise  productive  of  a result  which  is 
neither  true  nor  artistic  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
there  was  at  any  time  such  a general  approval  of  a blank 
whiteness  iu  the  skies,  and  absence  of  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain the  beautiful  effect  of  nature  as  exhibited  in  the 
varied  masses  of  cloud  and  clear  sky,  as  is  implied  in  the 
position  thus  taken  up. 

That  there  has  been  from  very  early  days  an  appreciation 
for  natural  cloud  effects  in  photographs,  and  an  endeavour, 
not  without  success,  to  obtain  them,  may  easily  be  demon- 
strated. One  set  of  picturps  alone,  the  photographs  of  sea 
and  sky  jiroduced  by  Gustave  I^e  Gray  some  thirty  years 
since,  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  was  in  the  early  days  of 
Ijhotography  no  lack  of  recognition  of  the  beauty  which 
existed  iu  the  atmospheric  regions,  or  of  the  improvement 
which  a representation  of  these  beauties  conferretl  upon 
the  photographs  in  which  they  were  delineated.  \\^e 
think  that  some  latter-day  photographers  would  be  rather 
surprised,  if  brought  to  a collection  of  the  be.st  work  of  this 
character,  produced  so  long  anterior  to  the  gelatine  bromide 
process,  the  rapidity  of  which  they  may  suppose  to  be 
essenti.al  to  anything  like  a decent  representation  of  the 
fleeting  effects  of  moving  water  and  sky. 

The  other  part  of  the  question,  that  as  to  whether  the 
free  use  of  printed-in  skie.s,  so  commonly  indulged  in,  is 
generally  speaking  an  advantage,  and  if  not  why  it  should 
be  disadvantageous,  and  under  what  conditions  the  repre- 
sec tatiou  of  cloud  effects  may  be  satisfactorily  introduced 
so  as  to  be  an  improvement  to  the  picture,  is  the  one  which 
will  be  of  most  present  interest,  and  is  that  which  we 
propose  now  to  discuss. 

There  are  two  distinct  faults,  often  met  with  separately, 
.and  not  infrequently  seen  in  combination,  in  the  case  of 
skies  artificially  introduced  into  photographic  pictures. 
The  first  fault  is  that  of  badly  printing  in,  and  the  second 
that  of  inappropriate  selection  of  sky  negative  to  accom- 
pany the  landscape.  When  thus  combined,  as  is  by  far 
too  common,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a plain  clean  blank 
space  to  represent  the  sky  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Re- 
ferring to  the  first  evil — thatof  the  sky  beingbadly  printed- 
in — we  have  frequently  seen  at  photographic  exhibitions, 
pictures  in  which  there  has  been  a sort  of  vignetting  of 
the  objects  bordering  on  the  sky,  in  order  to  obtain  a clear 
space  for  printing  clouds  upon,  and  then  the  cloud  negative 
has  been  softened  at  the  edges,  or  similarly  vignetted,  as  it 


were,  in  order  to  avoid  any  sharp  edge  from  being  noticed. 
We  c.an  call  to  mind — and  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers 
can  do  the  same — cases  wherein  the  foliage  and  twigs 
bordering  on  the  sky,  even  in  foreground  objects,  and  the 
masts  and  cordage  of  boats  and  ships  in  a similar  situation, 
have  been  thus  weakened  and  reduced  to  mere  smudginess. 
The  effect  has  been,  in  so  far  that  there  can  be  said  to  be 
any  effect  other  than  that  of  being  spoiled  by  the  proceed- 
ing of  sky  printing,  to  represent  these  parts  of  the  picture 
as  half  lost  in  smoke  or  fog.  Some  of  the  weakness  we 
speak  of  may  be  due  to  halation,  but  if  such  exist,  there 
is  no  need  to  exaggerate  and  emphasize  it  by  the  senseless 
method  of  sky  printing  to  which  we  have  referred.  Con- 
trast such  a flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  work  with  the 
beautiful,  forcible  delineation  of  twig  .and  leaf,  mast  and 
cordage,  against  the  sky,  which  will  be  found  in  good 
paintings,  and  in  the  most  successful  photographs. 
There  is  no  need,  with  this  striking  representation  of 
near  objects  against  the  sky,  to  have  anything  like 
harshness.  It  is  Nature’s  own  representation,  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  beautiful  when  properly  reproduced,  either 
by  jiainting  or  photography. 

We  have  spoken  particularly  of  the  evil  of  weakening 
near  objects  when  in  juxtaposition  with  the  sky.  With 
distant  objects  the  excuse  may  be  put  forward  that  it  is 
right  that  they  should  appear  somewhat  subdued  and 
lost.  Certainly  they  should  ; but  aerial  perspective  does 
that  for  us,  and  the  tendency  of  the  photographic  process 
is  commonly  to  m.ake  them  appear  too  faint.  Even  dis- 
tance, therefore,  will  generally  be  injured  by  the  double 
softening  involved  in  the  method  of  sky-printing  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

Another  fault  which  belongs  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
sky  negative,  is  one  that  is  not  so  often  met  with,  and 
consists  in  the  leaving  of  a visible  edge  to  the  printing 
that  is  done  from  the  cloud  negative.  This  fault  and  its 
remedy  are  so  obvious,  th.at  there  is  no  need  to  go  further 
into  the  matter.  The  other  part  of  the  question,  that  of 
the  selection  of  cloud  negatives  appropriate  to  the  picture 
to  which  they  are  to  be  added,  is  one  on  which  much  might 
be  said.  It  is,  however,  a fact  th.at  people  generally  are 
so  little  observant  of  the  atmospheric  phases  of  nature, 
that  a cloud  scene  taken  almost  at  random  will,  if  care- 
fully printed-in,  and  not  made  too  dark,  convey  the  idea 
of  an  improvement  upon  a blank  sky,  to  the  majority  of 
those  looking  at  it.  That  this  failing  to  notice  critically 
the  kind  of  sky  and  clouds  in  nature  that  accompany  par- 
ticular scenes,  extends  beyond  the  general  uncritical  public, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  paintings — even  those 
exhibited  in  our  Royal  Academy — are  declared  by  com- 
petent judges  to  err  in  this  particular. 

Those  who  desire  something  more  than  to  add  to  their 
landscjipes  a certain  prettiness  that  will  please  the  un- 
critical, will  endeavour  to  select  cloud  negatives  represent- 
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ing  such  a condition  of  the  sky  as  might  te  in  keeping 
■with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  both  as  regards  possibility 
or  truthfulness,  and  artistic  effect  as  satisfyint;  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  Towards  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
certain  rules  or  common-sense  principles  may  be  laid 
down.  One  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  sky  printing 
should  not  be  carried  to  too  great  a depth.  There  are 
certainly  special  occasions  when  the  sky  may  appear  very 
dark  and  lowering,  but  in  ordinary  landscape  work,  when 
a fair-weather  scene  is  represented,  it  is  only  the  high- 
lights of  the  picture  that  will  appear  lighter  than  the 
darkest  part  of  the  sky.  Moreover,  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  or  unsuitable  in  the  cloud  negative,  it  may  pass  un- 
observed when  lightly  printed,  whilst,  if  printed  deeply, 
the  errors  of  selection  will  be  so  much  the  more  prominent. 
Defective  manipulation,  too — such  as  showing  a white  line 
or  decided  edge — will  be  so  much  less  noticeable,  and  more 
easily  remedied  by  touching,  when  the  sky  printing  is 
kept  light. 

When  deciding  to  print-in  sky  backgrounds,  there  are 
two  courses  open  to  the  operator.  The  first,  and  probably 
most  usual  course,  is  to  purchase  cloud  negatives  from  those 
who  make  a speciality  of  this  branch  of  photography.  In 
favour  of  this  plan  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  thing  to  secure  clear,  vigorous  negatives  of  a cloud 
character  by  those  who  are  only  accustomed  to  ordinary 
work  with  the  camera.  Then,  again,  there  may  be  con- 
siderable delay  in  waiting  for  a favourable  sky  for  the 
purpose.  In  towns,  moreover,  there  is  commonly  such  an 
amount  of  mist  or  smoke  as  to  interfere  with  the  work  ; 
whilst  in  towns,  again,  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  get  such 
an  extent  of  sky  clear  of  obstruction  down  to  a tolerably 
low  horizon,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  for  sky  negatives  in 
general.  Whilst  on  this  last  point,  we  may  mention  that 
we  have  met  with  the  statement  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
take  a sky  negative  to  a low  horizon,  as  clouds  low  down 
have  not  the  forms  which  ought  to  be  introduced  higher 
up  in  the  picture.  The  latter  clause  of  this  statement  is 
evidently  true,  but  it  does  not  involve  the  former  part. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  wrong  to  print  clouds  belonging 
to  a part  of  the  sky  near  the  zenith,  low  down  towards  the 
horizon,  as  it  is  to  print  horizon  clouds  high  up  in  the 
picture  ; and  if  the  cloud  negative  itself  is  not  taken  to  a 
tolerably  low  horizon,  it  becomes  necessary,  when  printing 
a negative  having  some  part  of  the  horizon  low,  as  is  usual 
with  the  greater  number  of  landscape  negatives,  to  bring 
clouds  properly  belonging  to  the  upper  pirt  down  to  the 
horizon.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  cloud  negative 
itself  should  be  taken  down  to  a low  unobstructed  horizon. 
When  the  subject  of  the  landscape  or  scene  is  such  that 
there  is  no  low  horizon,  of  course  only  the  upper  part  of 
the  sky  negative  will  be  required  and  will  be  used.  A 
drawback  to  the  use  of  purchased  cloud  negatives  is  the 
possibility  of  seeing  the  same  clouds  figuring  in  landscapes 
by  different  operators.  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to 
the  advantages  which  we  have  pointed  out,  there  is  the 
advantage  that  purchased  negatives  are  generally  on  paper, 
and  may  therefore  be  printed  from  either  side  so  as  to  suit 
the  direction  of  light  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

Whether  the  cloud  negatives  are  the  work  of  the  land- 
scapist himself,  or  are  purcha-sed,  there  are  certain  rules 
which  should  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  a particular 
sky.  Such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a calm,  sunshiny  pic- 
ture, should  not  be  accompanied  by  clouds  characteristic 
of  a stormy  or  tempestuous  scene.  Common-sense,  added 
to  an  attentive  observation  of  nature,  wilt  best  guide  the 
photographer  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  most  daring 
flights  of  incongruity,  but  one  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  remember  to  have  met  with,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  a sky  having  powerful  masses  of  cloud  behind 
which  the  sun  is  evidently  shining  and  illuminating  their 
edges,  with  a scene  in  which  there  is  sunlight  illumina- 
tion, coming  from  one  side  or  from  behind  the  camera. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  many  workers  are  preparing 
negatives  and  prints  to  figure  at  the  autumn  and  winter 


exhibitions.  We  hope  to  see  that  the  faults  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  so  disfiguring  to  landscape  photo- 
graphy have  become  rarer,  and  that  it  will  be  more 
universally  realised  that  printing  clouds  into  a land- 
scape sky  is  by  no  means  certain  to  be  an  improvement, 
but  is  an  operation  that,  to  be  successful,  requires  consider- 
able judgment  in  selection,  and  great  care  and  nicety  in 
execution. 


THE  MEISENBACH  METHOD  OF  BLOCK- 
MAKING—A PATENT  VOID. 

The  feature  which  is  considered  most  characteristic  of  the 
Meisenbach  method  of  producing  a grain  is  the  use  of  a 
grating  first  in  one  position  and  then  in  another  (generally 
at  right  angles  to  the  first),  a proceeding  which,  un- 
doubtedly, gives  a more  plastic  and  searching  grain  than 
the  use  of  a graining  screen  consisting  of  two  series  of 
lines  ruled  over  each  other. 

As  one  of  the  Meisenbach  Patents  (No.  2156  of  1882) 
has  been  declared  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  be  void  for  non-payment  of  duty,  it  is  interesting  to 
give  further  working  particulars  of  the  best  development 
of  the  method  indicated  (but  not  very  clearly  expressed) 
in  the  specification,  and  in  doing  so  we  take  the  substance 
of  what  has  previously  appeared  in  the  Photographic 
News  ; — 

The  old  idea  of  placing  a network  between  the  half-tone 
negative  and  the  photo-lithographic  paper  on  which  the  transfer 
is  made,  and  thus  breaking  up  the  tone,  is  one  which  has  been 
modified  in  several  ways  of  late.  The  term  network  must  bo 
taken  in  a very  wide  sense,  and  includes  film  negatives  obtained 
by  photographic  and  mechanical  processes  from  originals  of 
various  kinds  ; one  of  the  simplest  ways  of  getting  such  a net- 
work film  being  to  photograph  a sheet  of  paper  or  card -board 
which  has  been  ruled  with  closely  and  regularly  spaced  cross- 
lines,  and  to  strip  the  film  from  the  negative  thus  obtained  ; 
while  another  method  is  to  work  a grain  on  a lithographic  stone, 
and  to  make  a vigorous  impression  of  this  upon  thin  or  trans- 
lucent paper. 

A finely-woven  gauze  stretched  on  a frame  was  found  to  be 
fairly  satisfactory,  excepting  as  far  as  its  texture  was  found  to 
be  uneven  ; threads  of  unequal  diameter  occurring  here  and 
there,  and  consequently  damaging  the  result. 

Husnik  has  simplified  the  method,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing pa»  ticulars : — 

In  the  first  place  a series  of  clean  parallel  lines  are  engraved  upon 
a polished  lithographic  stone,  it  being  necessary  to  use  a diamond 
point  and  a good  ruling  machine,  and  the  lines  should  bo  so 
close  together  that  there  are  about  a hundred  or  a hundred  and 
thirty  to  an  inch.  The  stone  thus  prepared  is  got  ready  for 
printing  in  the  usual  way,  and  impressions  are  taken  upon  dull 
surfaced  enamel  paper.  One  of  the  impressions  is  then  photo- 
graphed, either  on  the  same  scale  or  slightly  reduced,  but  two 
negatives  are  made ; one  with  lines  corresponding  to  the  long 
w.ay  of  the  plate,  and  the  other  with  the  lines  corresponding  to 
the  narrow  way  of  the  pl.ate. 

The  photograph  to  be  copied  is  now  focussed,  and  one  of 
the  line  negatives  is  interposed  between  the  objective  and 
the  sensitive  plate,  and,  indeed,  quite  close  to  the  latter. 
About  half  the  exposure  is  now  given,  after  which  the 
lined  plate  in  front  of  the  sensitive  surface  is  replaced  by 
that  lined  plate  on  which  the  ruling  is  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  the  remainder  of  the  exposure  is  given. 
On  development  there  is  obtained  a negative  on  which 
the  gradations  of  the  original  are  fairly  translated  into 
a network  grain,  and  which  negative  yields  by  the 
photo-lithographic  transfer  process,  by  the  asphalt  process, 
or  by  the  albumen  process,  a relief  block  having  all  the  good 
printing  qualities  of  the  best  commercial  work. 

In  Husnik’s  book  is  an  illustration  printed  from  a block 
made  from  a grain  negative  by  this  process,  and  we  have  had 
this  illustration  reproduced  by  the  ordinary  method.  It  has 
suffered  somewhat  in  reproduction,  but  gives  a good  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  process. 

Meisenbach,  in  his  specification,  does  not  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  “shifting”  is  turning  round  so  as  to  bring 
one  set  of  lines  at  an  angle  to  the  other,  although  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  meaning.  He  says : — 
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A transparent  plate  is  hatched  or  stippled  in  parallel  lines.  A 
transparent  positive  is  made  of  the  object.  The  two  plates  are 
joined,  preferably  face  to  face.  From  the  combined  plates  a de- 
finite negative  is  photographed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In 
order  to  cross-hatch  and  break  the  lines  of  the  shading  for  ob- 
taining a more  plastic  appearance  of  the  printings  made  from  the 
typographic  or  other  block,  the  hatched  or  stippled  plate  is 
shifte<l  or  moved  once  or  more  during  the  production  of  the 
said  definite  negative.  This  negative  is  transferred  in  the  usual 
manner  on  to  a plate  of  suitable  material,  which  is  graved  or 
etched  in  the  usual  manner  to  form  a typographic  block.  For 
the_  engraving  plates  the  negative  is  transformed  into  a 
positive,  and  the  latter  is  transferred  on  to  the  etching 
plate  in  the  usual  manner.  The  negative  produced  from 
the  combined  plate  may  also  be  used  for  the  production 
of  photographs  and  photo-lithographic  plates.  Both  the 
object  and  the  hatching  or  stippling  may  be  produced 
photographically  on  one  and  the  same  plate,  in  place  of  using 
two  separate  plates,  and  this  plate  used  direct  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  engraved  plate.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
typographic  blocks,  photograghic  or  photo-lithograpic  plates,  and 
the  like  are  required,  a negative  must  be  made  for  transfer. 
To  obtain  cross-hatched  or  broken  shading  its  original  is  moved 
during  photography.  Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my 
invention,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  practice,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I do  not  claim 
broadly  the  manufacture  of  typographic  or  other  blocks  by 
means  of  photographic  plates,  nor  do  I claim  the  use  of  a trans- 
parent plate  with  hatched  lines  in  such  manufacture  ; but  what 
I claim,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  : — The  one  or 
more  times  exerted  moving  or  shifting  of  the  hatched  plate  on 
the  photographic  negative  or  positive  plate  during  the  produc- 
tion of  the  definite  negative  or  positive  from  which  afterwards 
the  typographic  or  other  printing  block  is  made,  as  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth.” 


ON  THE  LOWEST  STAGES  OF  COMBINATION 
OF  SILVER. 

BY  DR.  W.  R.  HODOKINSON. 

In  the  Berichte  of  the  Berlin  Chemical  Society  of  this  week 
(23  J uly),  the  third  part  of  a communication  by  Otto  von 
der  Pfordten  appears,  on  the  composition  of  lower  oxides 
of  silver.  In  two  previous  communications  he  has  shown 
that  compounds  of  an  oxide  of  silver,  Ag40,  can  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  very  dilute  alkali  on  a dilute  solution  of 
what  is  practically  a silver  tartrate,  a solution  of  silver 
nitrate  in  sodium  or  potassium  tartrate,  and  also  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  acid  on  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
silver  oxide,  such  as  is  obtained  by  adding  dilute  ammonia 
to  a silver  nitrate  solution  until  it  just  becomes  clear. 

The  free  oxide,  Ag,0,  can  be  obtained,  but  not  easily,  from 
these  tartaric  or  phosphorous  acid  solutions  by  an  excess 
of  soda,  working  always  with  very  dilute  solutions.  The 
oxide  may  be  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a vacuum,  but 
not  without  some  decomposition,  the  product  containing 
varying  quantities  of  oxygen  from  1 to  2'5  per  cent.,  the 
theoretical  amount  for  Ag,0  being  3‘58. 

This  sub-oxide  is  a deep  black  amorphous  powder,  and 
a characteristic  property  is,  that  potassium  permanganate 
and  sulphuric  dissolve  it  perfectly,  forming  a salt  of 
ordinary  silver  oxiile.  Metallic  silver  is  not  affected  by 
these  re-agents.  The  re-action  is  shown  by  the  e«juation  — 
5 Ag^O  -I-  K,M,0,  -f  13  ILSOi  = 10  AgjSOi  + 

2 MnSOi  -f-  K.SO4  + 13  H,0. 

By  using  a permanganate  solution  of  known  strength,  and 
determining  the  silver  dis.solved,  the  relation  of  Ag  to  O 
can  be  obtained.  The  freshly  prepared  oxide  is  quite  in- 
soluble in  cold  ammonia  or  acetic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid 
converts  it  into  a mixture  of  silver  and  silver  chloride. 
No  sub-chloride  is  formed,  as  the  tendency  to  form  ordinary 
chloride  is  too  great.  Sulphurous  acid  does  not  dissolve 
Ag40,  but  reduces  it  to  metallic  silver.  Ag„0  forms  silver 
sulphite.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  without  action  cold  ; on 
heating,  metallic  silver  is  separated. 

After  twelve  hours’  shaking  with  metallic  mercury  no 
alteration  either  in  appearance  or  in  properties  was  pro- 


duced. It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a greenish 
solution.  This  solution  is  accompanied  by  decomposition. 

Silver  sulphide,  Ag4S,  is  best  made  by  treating  the  fresh 
and  moist  Ag40  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
washing  by  decantation.  It  does  not  keep  so  well  as  the 
oxide  under  water,  but  may  be  washed  and  dried  in  a 
vacuum.  In  the  drying  it  undergoes  a change  of  colour 
from  deep  black  to  grey,  but  no  loss,  as  with  the  oxide. 

A large  number  of  reactions  show  distinctly  that  this 
substance  is  a real  compound,  and  not  simply  a mixture  of 
silver  and  silver  sulphide. 

From  these  results  the  existence  of  subsalts  of  silver 
seems  to  be  quite  settled.  That  they  are  exceedingly  un- 
stable compounds  was  to  be  expected  from  the  general 
character  of  silver  compounds.  The  results  should  be  of 
interest  to  photographers,  as  showing  the  poasibility  of 
subsalts  of  silver  being  formed  in  the  sensitive  film,  and 
decomposing  during  the  action  of  development  into  an 
ordinary  silver  salt  and  metal. 

Von  der  Pfordten  has  not  yet  made  a sub-chloride  from 
the  suboxide  direct,  but  no  doubt  this  will  also  be  soon 
done,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  we  have  the  same 
body  to  deal  with  as  that  obtained  by  the  action  of  light 
on  haloid  silver  salta 

The  idea  of  photochlorides  or  physical  varieties  of  silver 
chloride  being  formed  by  the  action  of  light  seem  to  mo 
much  too  complicated  and  unchemical  to  be  retained  much 
longer.  My  own  uncompleted  experiments  have  satisfied 
me  that  in  every  case  of  exposure  of  silver  haloids  halogen 
is  split  off,  and  combines  with  anything  that  may  be  pre- 
sent, giving  rise  to  reactions  of  more  or  less  complexity. 

In  a perfectly  dry  condition,  probably  light  has  no 
action  on  a pure  silver  haloid,  or  one  only  to  a small 
extent,  the  reduction  ceasing  after  a certain  quantity  of 
halogen  has  been  separated.  In  the  presence  of  water 
undoubtedly  the  halogen  attacks  the  hydrogen,  liberating 
oxygen  as  ozone  ; whether  this  precedes  or  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  hypochlorous  acid  I am  not  yet  prepared 
to  say.  Ozone  is  formed  if  the  action  in  contact  with 
water  take  place  vigorously,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  formed.  With  80  per  cent,  alcohol 
a similar  result  is  obtained — that  is,  an  oxidation  to  alde- 
hyde— with  some  unsaturated  organic  acids,  as  cinnamic, 
fumaric,  haloid  acids  are  produced.  In  all  these  cases  an 
equivalent  amount  of  a subsalt  of  silver  is  produced, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  chloride,  I believe  to  be  Ag40Clj, 
which,  in  a moist  condition,  may  also  contain  some  com- 
bined water. 

As  with  tlie  oxide  and  sulphide  obtained  by  Von  der 
Pfordten,  these  subsalts  when  in  a dry,  or  nearly  dry  state, 
rapidly  decompose  by  light,  so  that  after  washing  and 
drying  some  of  the  exposed  silver  chloride  in  daylight, 
there  is  always  a quantity  of  metallic  silver  mixed  with 
subsalt. 

Indeed,  this  action  will  go  on  to  a great  extent,  possibly 
until  nearly  all  the  halogen  is  eliminated.  If  some  chlo- 
ride that  has  been  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  water, 
or  some  substance  that  takes  up  halogen  readily,  be 
washed  with  concentrated  lithium  chloride  solution  and 
water  until  most  of  the  AgCl  is  removed,  and  then  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo,  be  exposed  to  light,  and  fresh 
surfaces  continually  exposed,  as  can  be  done  by  grinding 
it  in  a morUr  every  day  for  a week  or  two,  it  will  be  found 
that  nearly  all  dis.solves  in  nitric  acid. 

Chloride  that  has  become  as  dark  in  colour  as  it  will  go 
by  exposure  under  water  or  some  other  medium  undergoes 
further  colour  changes,  on  exposure  after  washing  and 
drying,  becoming  finally  nearly  black. 

In  this  action  the  moisture  of  the  air  undoubtedly  plays 
a part,  and  chlorine  escapes  probably  as  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  is,  however,  difficult  to  prove  experimentally. 

The  darkened  subchloride  (!)  placed  on  very  slightly 
moistened  blue  litmus  paper  turns  it  red,  and  after  a week 
or  so  the  paper  is  bleached.  Still,  I do  not  lay  much  stress 
on  this  experiment,  as  I have  only  done  it  once. 
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As  to  the  question  of  whether  halogen  is  set  free  in  the 
case  of  exposure  of  a gelatine  plate,  it  does  not  seem  at 
all  likely  that  any  could  be  set  free  in  such  quantity  that 
it  could  be  in  any  way  observed.  Supposing  such  a sub- 
stance as  AgjOCIj  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  light  on 
four  molecules  AgCl,  the  proportion  of  Cl  liberated  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  weight  of  the  original  silver  haloid 
molecule,  even  supposing  it  to  be  AgCl  only  ; and  the 
small  qnantity  of  haloid  would  be  taken  up  by  the  gelatine 
most  readily,  probably  as  a compound  of  HCl. 

The  substance  I have  partially  isolated  from  exposed 
silver  chloride  by  the  solvent  action  of  lithium  chloride  on 
the  unaflfected  chloride  is  most  readily  decomposed  by 
ammonia — even  cold — into  metallic  silver  and  ordinary 
chloride.  Von  der  Pfordten’s  sub-oxide  is  similarly  de- 
composed into  silver  and  a solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in 
ammonia  on  heating  or  on  continued  contact. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  analysis  figures  obtained  by 
simply  igniting  the  exposed  chloride  or  bromide,  even  after 
a careful  washing  process  to  extract  as  much  unchanged 
haloid  cotrrpourrd  as  possible,  can  be  seen  from  the  relative 
weights  of  the  elements  in  these  probable  compounds. 

By  employing  Von  der  Pfordten’s  method  with  perman- 
ganate, 1 hope  shor  tly  to  get  still  stronger  groirrrds  for  the 
belief  in  the  compounds  Ag4BroO,  and  Ag^Cl-.O,  as  products 
of  the  action  of  light  on  AgBr  and  Ag  Cl  in  presence  of 
water,  and  against  the  unchemical  “ photo-chlorides.” 


LAW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  J.  DEBENHAM. 

Chapter  IX.  {Continued). 

Business  Transactions. 

Debtor  and  Creditor — Enforcement  of  Claims — Defences. 
The  production  of  a receipt  signed  by  the  creditor  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  money  expressed 
thereby  to  have  been  paid.  Proof  may  be  admitted  to 
show  a mistake  was  made,  or  that  otherwise  there  was 
really  no  discharge. 

I need  hardly  say  that  a receipt  for  £2  or  ujrwards,  to 
be  admissible  in  evidence,  mrrst  be  on  a penny  stamp 
(except  to  refresh  the  memory  of  a witness).  The  stamp 
should  be  cancelled  by  the  receipt  being  written  across  it, 
or  the  initials  of  the  recipient  together  with  the  date. 
Omission  to  cancel  the  stamp  properly  renders  the  receiver 
liable  to  a i>enalty  of  40s. 

A debt,  however,  may  be  discharged  otherwise  than  by 
actual  payment,  i.e.,  by  agreement  between  the  parties  for 
some  other  mode  of  settlement,  called  in  law  accord  and 
satisfaction. 

When  the  debtor  and  creditor  have  agreed  that  some- 
thing sh.ill  be  done  by  the  former  in  satisfaction  of  the 
claim,  and  this  is  done  as  agreed  and  accepted,  the  right  to 
sue  for  the  original  demand  is  gone. 

An  example  of  this  is  as  follows: — A landlord  sued  his 
tenant  for  money  due  for  use  and  occupation  of  premises. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  landlord  had  levied  a dis- 
tress for  the  rent,  and  the  goods  being  of  adequate  value, 
the  plaintiff,  instead  of  selling  them,  had  taken  them  in 
satisfaction.  This  was  held  a good  defence. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  acceptance  of  a smaller 
sum  than  is  really  due  from  a debtor  in  discharge  of  an 
amount  admitted  to  be  due  (called  a “ liquidated  ” demand) 
precludes  the  creditor  from  recovering  the  balance,  but  it 
has  been  over  and  over  again  laid  down  that  there  can  be 
no  payment  in  full  of  a debt  but  payment  of  the  actual 
amount  due.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  paid, 
however,  may  be  such  that  a gift  to  the  debtor  of  the 
balance  is  inferred. 

If  the  creditor  take  a bill  of  exchange  or  promissory 
note  from  the  debtor  for  the  amount  of  the  claim,  he  can- 
not enforce  the  claim  during  the  currency  of  the  security  ; 
this  is,  in  fact,  payment.  But  if  the  bill  be  dishonoured, 
he  can  sue  either  for  the  debt  or  on  the  bill. 


A release  under  seal  (by  deed)  is  a good  defence  to  the 
claim,  but  if  not  under  seal  a consideration  must  be  shown 
to  make  it  available. 

If  a creditor  dies  leaving  a will  by  which  the  debtor  is 
appointed  executor,  this  is  by  some  writers  stated  to  be  a 
release  from  the  debt.  This,  however,  is  not  the  law.  The 
error  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  executor  is  the  person 
clothed  with  authority  to  represent  the  testator,  and, 
amongst  other  duties,  to  get  in  his  debts  ; and  of  course  a 
man  cannot  sue  himself.  But  creditors  or  unpaid  legatees 
can  make  the  executor  pay  his  own  debt. 

If  the  amount  had  been  offered  or  tendered  previous  to 
the  action  being  brought,  this  is  a defence.  The  tender 
may  be  made  to  an  agent  duly  authorised.  It  must  be  a 
tender  of  the  whole  sum  due,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
plea  the  debtor  must  p.iy  the  money  into  Court. 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  is  a bar  to  any  claim  to 
which  it  can  be  pleaded.  This  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
James  I.  The  Statute  (21  ,Jas.  I.  c.  16)  enacts  “ that  all 
actions  of  account,  and  upon  the  c;ise  ....  and  all 
actions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract, 
without  specialty,  and  all  actions  of  debt  for  arrears  of 
rent,  shall  be  commenced  and  sued  within  six  years  next 
after  the  cause  of  such  action  or  suit,  and  not  after.” 

This  statute  applies  to  all  actions  upon  written  or  verbal 
contracts  for  the  recovery  of  debts  or  damages,  including 
Bills  of  Exchange. 

The  7 th  section  of  this  Act  provides  that  if  at  the  time 
the  cause  of  action  arises,  the  creditor  be  “ within  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  feme  covert,  non  compos  mentis,  im- 
prisoned, or  beyond  the  seas,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  bring  the  same  .actions,  so  as  they  take  the 
same  within  such  times  as  are  before  limited,  after  their 
coming  to  or  being  of  full  age,  discovert,  of  sane  memory, 
at  large,  and  returned  from  beyond  the  seas,  as  other  per- 
sons having  no  such  impediment  should  have  done.” 

By  Anne  c.  10  s.  19,  the  f.act  of  defendant  being 
beyond  seas  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  occurred  gave 
the  plaintiff  six  years  after  his  return  to  this  country. 

If  a written  promise  to  pay  be  made,  the  Statute  does 
not  operate  until  six  years  thereafter.  Formerly  a verbal 
promise  was  sufficient,  but  Lord  Tenterden’s  Act  9 Geo.  IV. 
c.  14  enacted  that  such  a promise  or  acknowledgment 
must  ’ue  in  writing. 

The  acknowledgment,  if  without  an  express  promise, 
must  be  unequivociil  and  unquiilified,  so  that  a promise  to 
pay  may  be  inferred.  For  example,  the  following  letters 
were  held  not  sufficient  to  take  the  cases  out  of  the  sta- 
tute : — 

“ I have  to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  me  in  any 
bill,  or  what  demand  you  have  to  make  on  me,  and,  if  just, 
I shall  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  going  to  law.” 

Letter  written  to  a clerk  of  the  plaintiff: — “1  will  not 
fail  to  meet  on  fair  terms,  and  have  now  a hope  that 
before,  perhaps,  a week  from  this  date  I shall  have  it  in 
my  power  to  pay  h m,  at  all  events,  a portion  of  the  debt, 
when  we  shall  settle  about  the  liquidation  of  the  b<alance.” 

The  signature  of  the  acknowledgment  will  be  sufficient 
if  it  be  that  of  an  agent  of  the  party  to  be  charged  (the 
debtor)  duly  authorised  to  make  such  acknowledgment. 

Payment  of  part  of  the  claim  is  sufficient  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute  if  made  under  circumstances  which 
infer  a promise  to  pay  the  balance,  and  the  onus  will  be  on 
the  defendant  to  show  the  contrary  of  this. 

The  reason  p,art  payment  was  allowed  to  over-ride  the 
statute  was  that  it  was  evidence  of  a fresh  promise,  and  the 
Act  of  Geo.III.  provides  th.atnothiug  therein cont.ainedshall 
alter,  take  away,  or  lessen  the  effect  of  any  payment  of  any 
principal  or  interest.  The  payment  need  not  be  in  money 
if  parties  agree  that  goods  shall  be  supplied  in  part  pay- 
ment of  a debt,  and  goods  are  supplied  and  received 
accordingly  ; this  will  .amount  to  a part  payment,  and  will 
bar  the  operation  of  the  statute.  And  where  there  are 
accounts  on  both  sides,  and  the  parties  go  through  them 
and  strike  a balance  in  favour  of  the  creditor,  this  con- 
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nects  the  debtor’s  claim  thus  allowed  into  a set-ofF,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a payment,  and  takes  the  case  out  of  the 
statute. 

Of  course  a defendant  may  set- off  any  debt  due  from 
the  plaintiflf  to  him  against  the  claim  of  the  latter,  and  by 
the  Judicature  Acts  he  can  also  raise  the  defence  of  a 
counter-claim,  which  is  not  the  same  thing,  though  similar, 
and  the  distinction  need  not  here  be  fully  explained.  One 
difference,  however,  is  that  a defendant  may  set-ofif  as 
counter-claim  a claim  for  damages,  which  he  could  not  set- 
off strictly  speaking ; e.g.,  in  a case  recently  reported, 
where  a card-maker  sued  for  the  price  of  mounts,  and  the 
defendant  counter-claimed  for  damage  alleged  to  have 
been  caused  to  his  photographs  by  the  injurious  material 
used  in  them. 

To  be  available,  the  defendant’s  claim  by  way  of  set-ofF 
must  be  thoroughly  sound,  and  such  as  he  could  maintain 
if  brought  forward  in  an  independent  action.  It  must 
have  been  due  at  the  commencement  of  the  plaintiff’s 
action. 

But  if  partners  sue  for  a debt  due  to  the  firm,  the  de- 
fendant cannot  set  off  a debt  due  from  one  of  them  only  ; 
nor  can  one  of  several  defendants  set-off  a debt  due  to 
him  alone  from  the  plaintiff. 

Infancy  is  a defence  which  is  almost  fatal  to  a photo- 
grapher’s claim,  inasmuch  as  a person  who  was  under  age 
at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted  can  only  be  made 
liable  for  necessaries.  Not  that  the  term  “ nece.ssaries  ” is 
absolutely  confined  to  such  matters  only  as  are  absolutely 
essential  to  his  personal  subsistence  or  support.  It  is  used 
to  describe  articles  purchased  for  real  use,  and  which  are 
not  merely  ornamental. 

But  I will  use  the  word  “ minor  ” as  infant,  though  the 
English  legal  description  (not  the  Irish,  by  the  way)  does 
seem  absurd  when  speaking  of  an  individual,  perhaps, 
six  feet  high. 

A minor  being  a captain  in  the  army,  it  was  held  that 
liveries  for  his  servant  were  necessaries,  but  not  cockades, 
which  he  had  ordered  for  some  of  the  soldieis.  Uniform, 
as  a Volunteer’s,  was  held  a necessary,  but  not  a chrono- 
meter, though  the  minor  was  a lieutenant  in  the  army. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  the  price  was  ^68. 

Much  depends  on  the  minor’s  rank  in  life.  It  is  the 
province  of  a jury  to  decide  what  are  necessaries.  Most 
questions  of  this  descrijition  have  arisen  in  the  cases  of 
undergraduates  at  the  Universities,  and  the  inclination  of 
juries  h:vs  been  to  comprise  as  many  things  as  possible  in 
the  list  of  necessaries.  Articles  of  mere  luxury  cannot, 
however,  be  necessarii  s,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  photo- 
graphs would  come  under  this  description. 

Where  a minor  is  sued  for  the  price  of  goods  supplied 
to  him  on  credit,  he  may,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
they  were  not  necessaries,  give  evidence  that  when  the 
order  was  given  he  was  already  sufficiently  supplied  with 
goods  of  a similar  description,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  plaintiff  did  or  did  not  know  of  the  existing 
supply. 

(Barnes  v.  Toys,  13  Q.B.D.  410,  decided  in  the  Divisional 
Court  on  motions  for  a new  trial.)  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice 
Field  said,  “ Looking  at  the  position  in  life  of  the  defen- 
dant, there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  goods  supplied 
were  not  of  the  class  of  necessaries  ; but  the  defendant 
says  the  contract  is  one  which  does  not  bind  him,  because 
he  was  already  supplied  with  goods  of  the  same  class. 
(The  claim  was  for  a tailor’s  bill.)  In  summing  up,  the 
judge  had  told  the  jury  they  were  not  to  take  this  into 

account The  law  is  that  an  infant  is  not  permitted  to 

bind  himself  by  contract,  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions. 
....  In  more  modern  times  the  rule  is  expressed  gene- 
rally that  an  infant  may  contract  for  the  supply  of  neces- 
saries suitable  to  his  condition  in  life.  ...  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  question  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury 
whether  these  goods  were  necessaries,  taking  into  con- 
sideration not  merely  the  character  of  the  goods,  but  the 
question  whether  the  defendant  was  in  possession  of  such 


a supply  of  goods  of  the  same  description  that  he  was 
not  in  want  of  these.  There  must  be  a new  trial.” 

In  the  County  Courts  the  judge  is  also  the  jury  (unless 
a j ury  be  sworn),  and  as  I have  mentioned,  half  the  Queen’s 
Bench  cases  are  now  tried  without  juries. 

I have  already  shown  that  married  women  are  by  their 
marriage  (called  in  law  coverture)  exempted  from  liability 
on  contracts,  except  in  respect  of  separate  estate. 

The  most  modern  case  is  Scott  v.  Morley,  20,  Q.  B. 
Division,  120,  where  the  form  of  the  judgment  now  al- 
ways adopted  in  judgment  against  married  women  is  as 
follows  : — “ It  is  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  do  recover  (the 
amount  due),  and  costs  against  the  defendant,  such  sum 
and  costs  to  be  payable  out  of  her  separate  property  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  not  otherwise.  And  it  is 
ordered  that  execution  hereon  be  limited  to  the  separate 
property  of  the  defendant  (the  married  woman)  not  sub- 
ject to  any  restriction  against  anticipation,  unless  by 
reason  of  s.  19  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act, 
1882,  the  property  shall  be  liable  to  exemption  notwith- 
standing such  restriction.” 

The  popular  idea  is  that  a husband  is  pnma  facie  liable 
for  the  debts  of  his  wife,  and  until  lately  this  was  the 
law  as  to  necessaries  supplied  to  her.  As  pointed  out  above, 
this  word  is  not  confined  to  the  essentials  of  existence. 

The  Chief  Justice  recently  laid  it  down  broadly,  that 
the  husband  is  not  prima  facie  liable  for  the  debts  of  a 
married  woman,  inasmuch  as  now  the  marriage  raises  no 
presumption  of  agency.  But  I venture  to  express  a little 
doubt  upon  this  point,  and  do  not  think  that  a long  series 
of  decisions  under  which  the  law  has  been  settled  for  years 
is  likely  to  be  persistently  and  permanently  overruled. 
However,  for  the  present  the  law  must  be  considered 
settled  by  the  judgment  in  Debenham  v.  Mellor  given  be- 
low. 

In  Debenham  v.  Mellor,  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  appeal,  the  judgment  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

Where  the  husband  neither  does,  nor  assents  to,  any  act 
to  show  that  he  has  held  out  his  wife  as  his  agent,  to  pledge 
his  credit  for  goods  supplied  on  her  order,  the  question 
whether  she  bears  that  character  must  be  examined  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

That  question  is  one  of  fact.  The  management  of  the 
husband’s  house  would  raise  a presumption  of  agency  as 
to  matters  necessarily  connected  with  that  arrangement, 
which  ought  not  be  got  rid  of  by  a mere  private  arrange- 
ment between  husband  and  wife.  Otherwise,  where  such 
management  did  not  exist  The  defendant  was  the 
manager  of  a limited  company’s  hotel  at  Bradford,  where 
his  wife  acted  as  manageress.  They  cohabited,  and  he 
made  his  wife  an  allowance  for  clothes,  but  forbade  her 
to  pledge  his  credit  for  them.  She  purchased  clothes  in 
London,  the  bills  for  which  were  at  first  made  out  in  his 
name,  and  were  paid  by  her.  She  afterwai-ds  incurred 
with  the  same  firm  a debt  for  clothes,  and  they  demanded 
payment  from  the  husband,  with  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously no  communication.  It  was  held  (affirming  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below)  that  the  husband  was  net 
liable  ; that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  mere  fact  of  co- 
habitation did  not  raise  a presumption  of  agency,  nor 
require  him  to  prove  a notice  not  to  trust  his  wife. 


THROUGH  JAPAN  WITH  A CAMERA. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTON. 

Chapter  IV. 

Hakodatte  (co^Uimied) — Tea  Houses — The  Bath. 

I MADE  several  exposures  of  scenes  in  Hakodatte,  but 
do  not  consider  that  the  results  are  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  worth  sending  to  England.  One  day  of  my  sojourn 
in  Hakodatte — after  business  was  over — was  devoted  to 
photographing  the  citizens  who  had  been  so  hospitable  to 
us  during  our  stay  in  the  town.  They  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  performance  heartily,  and  afterwards  took  us  round  to 
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a “ tea  house,”  and  there  entertained  us  in  Japanese  style. 
I shall  take  occasion  before  long  to  describe  very  fully  a 
Japanese  feast ; in  the  meantime,  something  must  be  said 
of  the  “ tea-houses,”  which  are  a very  great  feature  in 
Japanese  life. 

The  tea-house  in  Japan  may  be  said  to  take  the  place  of 
the  restaurant,  the  coffee-house,  the  public-house,  the 
tavern,  and,  to  a great  extent,  the  club  in  England. 

Tea-houses  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  miser- 
able, pokey  little  houses  by  a country  road  side,  used 
merely  for  the  hasty  refreshment  of  the  passing  traveller, 
to  large  and  handsome  houses,  with  a number  of  spacious 
rooms,  in  which  parties  of  Japanese  take  their  relaxation. 

The  tea-houses  are  used  on  all  sorts  of  occasions.  Do 
two  friends  meet  and  wish  to  have  a few  words  of  talk  ? — 
to  the  nearest  tea-house.  Is  a piece  of  business  to  be  done  ? — 
it  is  the  same.  If  a friend  is  to  be  entertained,  it  is  com- 
monly done  at  a tea-house.  Does  a Japanese  wish  a rest 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he  hies  him  to  the  nearest  tea- 
house, and  there  lies  down,  and  goes  promptly  to  sleep. 
If  a number  of  young  men  wish  to  have  a merry  evening, 
it  is  generally  to  a tea-house  they  go  ; and,  if  they  want 
music,  they  call  in  Gaisba  (professional  singers),  of  whom 
more  hereafter. 

The  roadside  tea-house  may  be  said  to  be  rather  a resting- 
place  than  anything  else.  When  a traveller  stops  at  such 
a house,  he  is  immediately  handed  the  never-failing  cup  of 
tea,  and  generally  a dish  of  sweet  cakes  is  put  down 
beside  him. 

Generally  some  more  solid  food  can  be  had  if  asked  for, 
and  always  sake,  the  wine  of  the  country. 

For  the  tea,  &c.,  offered  as  a matter  of  course,  there  is  no 
fixed  charge.  The  guest  pays  what  he  thinks  fit  ; and  it 
is  an  understood  thing  that  the  payment  does  not  so  much 
bear  a relation  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  fare 
as  to  the  wealth  of  the  guest.  Thus  a rich  man, 
travelling,  may  pay  as  much  as  Id.,  or  even  Hd. ; a man 
of  moderate  means  will  pay  perhaps  ^d.  ; whilst  the 
cooley  class  appear  to  pay  nothing  at  all,  yet  always  to  be 
welcome  at  this  wayside  tea-house. 

From  a tea-house  of  the  kind  described,  to  those  near 
the  larger  towns,  which  are  fashionable  places  of  resort, 
there  is  every  gradation. 

The  larger  tea-houses  around  the  towns  are,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  used  as  places  of  amusement  and  relaxation 
only.  At  .all  of  them  the  “ tea-house  girl  ” is  a great  insti- 
tution. She  waits  on  the  guests  ; but  the  “ waiting  ” 
means  a great  deal  more  than  it  does  at  home.  It  is  her 
duty  to  entertain  them,  as  well  as  merely  to  bring  what 
they  require  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink.  She  is  full  of 
innocent  fun  and  of  infinite  and  endless  good  nature — of 
fun  which  appears  to  rise  spontaneously  from  a happy 
mind  and  of  good  nature — which  nothing  appears  to 
rutile. 

The  bath  is  an  institution  which,  in  Japan,  is  con- 
sidered of  much  more  importance  than  at  home.  The 
Japanese  are  continually  bathing  in  exceedingly  hot  water. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  public  baths.  These, 
except  when  medicinal,  are  used  ouly  by  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  have  baths  in  their  own  houses.  Every  one  who 
can  afford  it  has  a bath  in  his  house — or  near  his  house. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  bath  to  be  at 
some  distance  from  the  budding,  and  to  see  the  various  | 
members  of  the  family  coming  out  of  the  house  of  an 
afternoon  in  nature’s  garb  to  take  their  turns  and  | 
have  a dip.  The  bath  in  a private  house  is  like  a large 
oval  shaped  tub.  A vertical  copper  tube,  some  five  inches 
in  diameter,  passes  through  the  water  at  one  end.  In  this 
tube  charcoal  is  burned  till  the  water  is  raised  to  the 
desired  heat,  which  is,  with  the  Japanese,  very  high.  j 

Foreignei-s,  as  a rule,  cannot  at  first  stand  the  great  j 
heat ; but  they  very  soon  come  to  like  it,  going  into  . 
water  which  at  first  feels  scaldingly  hot ; and  certainly  the  j 
dip  into  the  hot  water  is  surprisingly  refreshing,  and,  strange 
to  say,  is  especially  so  in  very  hot  weather.  It  must  be  a I 


mere  dip,  never  lasting  more  than  about  five  minutes. 
This  m.ay  be  repeated  several  times  a day. 

In  every  hotel  and  tea-house  there  is  a bath  for  the  use 
of  guests,  which  may  vary  in  size  from  a small  affair 
such  as  I have  described  as  common  in  private  houses — 
a deep  tub,  just  large  enough  to  sit  down  in — to  a great, 
deep  wooden  tank  almost  large  enough  to  swim  in. 

On  arriving  at  a hotel  or  at  a tea  house  to  stay  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  customary  at  once  to  have  a bath. 
If  one  is  in  European  dress,  a ukata,  or  bath  dress  is  pro- 
vided. This  is  simply  the  ordinary  Japanese  garment, 
consisting  of  a robe  something  like  a dressing-gown  open 
.all  down  the  front,  and  kept  from  remaining  quite  open 
by  a sash  tied  round  the  waist. 

The  amount  of  privacy — or  rather  absence  of  privacy — 
of  the  baths  varies  with  the  place.  Many  of  the  bath 
rooms  are  about  as  public  as  would  be  a front  shop  win- 
dow in  the  Strand.  Further,  at  the  tea-houses,  one  of 
the  female  attendants  often  considers  it  her  duty  to 
remain  in  the  bath  room  to  attend  to  the  bather’s  wants  ; 
.any  attempt  to  try  to  make  her  understand  that  foreigners 
are  so  foolish  as  to  consider  this  attention  indelicate  would 
result  in  complete  failure.  All  this  is  very  embarrassing 
to  foreigners  at  first,  but  most  of  them  get  quickly  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  idea  of  a cold  bath  appears  to  be  quite  foreign  to  the 
Japanese,  and  my  request  that  I be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
bath  before  the  charcoal  fire  was  lighted  was,  I think, 
looked  on  as  a symptom  of  mild  insanity. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
Photographic  matters  in  and  about  New  York  during 
this  summer  are  very  quiet ; the  issue  of  two  new  books, 
one  entitled  ” The  Photographer’s  Book  of  Practical 
FormuUe,”  compiled  by  W.  I).  Holmes  and  E.  P.  Griswold, 
and  “ Anthony’s  International  Almanac,”  being  perhaps 
the  chief  items  of  interest. 

I am  informed  that  the  electric  incandescent  light  is 
soon  to  be  introduced  into  the  New  York  Amateur 
Society’s  dark  room,  which  will  undoubtedly  .add  to  the 
comfort  of  working.  The  Society,  for  the  convenience  of 
its  members,  keeps  on  hand  a stock  of  different  brands  of 
plates,  which  has  been  found  particularly  useful  for  those 
who  make  outingsou  Sunday  or  holidays.  When  the  shops 
are  closed,  plates  can  always  be  h.ad  at  the  Society. 
Having  a professional  printer  in  attendance,  ready  to 
assist  members  in  the  developing  of  plates,  mixing  toning 
baths,  and  doing  printing  at  odd  times,  has  been  found  to 
be  particularly  useful. 

The  Americ.au  Slide  Interchange  has  completed  its 
organization,  and  embraces  seven  societies.  The  executive 
committee  elected  to  conduct  its  affairs  consists  of  George 
Bullock,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; Edmund  Stirling,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pd. ; and  F.  C.  Beach,  of  New  York.  The  committee 
has  issued  a form  for  use  of  each  Society,  wherein 
members  are  urged  to  give  as  much  information  about  the 
subjects  or  special  processes  used  in  the  making  of  slides  as 
possible.  It  is  ruled  somewhat  as  follows ; — 

Mi»ccUancouA  Infor- 
mutioQ  about  Sub- 
jcfts  or  Socciai 
ccsvcs  UMHi  in  making 
Slides^ 


When  a lantern  exhibition  occurs,  these  lists  of  informa- 
tion become  useful  in  informing  the  audience  about  jwints 
of  interest.  The  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  select  from 
the  slides  submitted  by  the  different  Societies  only  those 
of  merit,  which  will  then  go  the  rounds  of  the  interchange 
for  exhibition  purposes.  If  the  committee  uses  proper 
judgment  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  quality  of 
lantern  exhibitions  will  be  much  improved. 

From  Mr.  Beach  we  learn  that  he  is  engaged  in  ex- 
perimenting on  a new  combination  developer,  which,  as  far 
as  his  experiments  go,  answers  admirably  for  instantaneous 


Subject,  Lovutiou,  Maker  of  Maker  of 
&c.  1 Negative. ' Slide. 


Derc-  I I-antem 
lopor.  Slide  IMatei 
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time  exposures,  and  for  transparencies  and  lantern  slides. 
It  is  mixed  in  concentrated  form,  and  should  be  kept  in 
the  dark  or  in  a yellow  glass  bottle.  The  formula  is  as 
follows  : — 


No.  1. — Pyrogallol  

Hydroxylamine 

Hydrochinon 

Sulphurous  acid 
Distilled  water 

No.  2. — Carbonate  of  potash  (C.P.) 
Water 


172  grains 


20 

80 

2 

2 

3 

8 


Jf 

)> 

ounces 

n 

ounces 


To  develop  an  instantaneous  exposure,  half  a dram  of  No.  1 
and  No.  2 are  put  into  a gr.-iduate,  with  water  to  two 
ounces.  The  development  proceeds  rapidly,  yet  gradually, 
like  pyro,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  there  is  ab- 
solute freedom  from  fogging  of  the  film  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  the  developer.  Also,  the  developer  itself  keeps 
remarkably  clear,  scarcely  changing  its  colour  after  a 
long  time.  The  No.  1 solution  is  light  yellow  coloured  by 
reflected  light,  and  greenish  yellow  by  transmitted  light. 
The  colour  of  the  negative  is  a brown  black,  beautifully 
clear  in  the  shadows.  It  will  be  observed  that  sulphite 
of  soda  is  not  employed,  Mr.  Beach  finding  that  the  sul- 
phurous acid  has  a similar  effect,  without  in  any  way 
slowing  the  action  of  the  developer. 

During  this  summer  a new  detective  camera,  called 
“Ford’s  Tom  Thumb  Camera,”  has  been  introduced, 
taking  pictures  2|  inches  square,  sharp  beyond  a distance 
of  eight  feet.  The  subjoined  cut  gives  an  idea  of  its  con- 
struction. Fig.  1 shows  the  camera  when  removed  from 


1. 

the  box.  It  is  stamped  out  from  thin  metal,  neatly  nickel 

{ilated,  and  is  furnished  with  a Gray  periscope  lens,  simi- 
ar  to  that  used  in  the  concealed  camera.  The  shutter  is 
in  the  form  of  a hemisphere,  rotating  just  behind  the 
hemispherical  or  globular  front  Its  axis  projects  out 
at  one  side,  and  ends  in  a right-angled  crank.  A,  the  lower 
arm  of  which  engages  with  triggers  B and  C.  The 
actuating  spring  is  on  the  axis,  and  the  speed  of  the 
shutter  is  regulated  by  the  flat  friction  spring  operated  by 
the  thumbscrew,  D.  The  upper  arm,  A,  is  pushed  down 
with  finger  which  sets  theshuttei,  locking  the  lower  arm 
in  front  of  trigger,  C.  If  an  instantaneous  exposure  is 
desired,  the  trigger  B is  pressed  down,  which  carries  with 
it  trigger  C.  A time  exposure  is  made  by  pressing  down 
trigger  C.  The  arm  then  strikes  B,  and  is  intercepted. 
Pressing  down  B allows  the  shutter  to  close  small  springs 
under  the  triggers,  and  keep  them  pressed  up  in  place. 

Fig  2 shows  the  camera  enclosed  in  a neat  black  walnut 
box  with  a hinged  cover,  and  an  aperture  on  the  side  for 
operating  the  shutter.  It  holds  three  plate-holders.  A 


sliding  bottom  is  provided  which  allows  the  camera  to  be 
readily  removed,  and  here  is  room  for  two  extra  plate- 
holders.  These  are  made  in  book  form,  and  are  very 
simple.  The  intention  of  the  inventor  was  to  get  up  a 


Pis'.  2. 

machine  at  low  cost  which  would  take  a picture  some- 
what larger  than  the  well-known  “concealed  or  vest 
camera.”  A special  blackened  brass  plate  having  a circu- 
lar opening,  is  set  in  the  back  of  the  camera  when  circu- 
lar pictures  are  desired.  It  is  removable  at  pleasure. 
The  box  isaboutfive  inches  longby  four  wide,  and  six  inches 
deep.  Very  good  lantern  slide  negatives  may  be  made 
with  it,  which  are  also  well  adapted  for  enlarging  pur- 
poses. I send  one  or  two  bromide  jirints,  from  negatives 
made  with  this  apparatus.  He  sells  it  at  the  low  cost 
of  £2. 

The  Minneapolis  Convention  of  American  Photo- 
graphers was  a failure  so  far  as  photographic  results  are 
concerned.  Many  of  the  prominent  photographers  did 
not  attend.  Judging  from  reports  from  reliable  sources, 
Mr.  Geo.  G.  Eockwood,  of  N.Y.,  exhibited  the  simplest 
and  best  apparatus  for  obtaining  magnesium  light  pictures. 
The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  New  York  Amateur  Society 
occurs  on  Sept.  11.  Mr.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  is  expected 
to  demonstrate  his  new  orthochromatic  process.  Several 
American  amateurs  are  travelling  abroad,  doubtless  taking 
in  the  fine  English  scenery,  so  well  adapted  for  the 
camera. 

Our  new  addition  to  current  literature  is  “ The  Science 
of  Photography,”  illustrated  and  published  monthly  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. Its  art  department  is  especially  rich  in  valuable 
suggestions,  and  it  is  otherwise  neatly  gotten  up.  So  far 
its  date  of  issue  and  publication  has  been  rather  irregular, 
doubtless  due  to  the  newness  of  the  management  to  the 
publication  business. 

Another  novelty  in  the  j)hotographic  line  is  the  new 
“ Kodak  ” detective  camera  just  introduced  by  the  East- 
man Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  It  weighs  less  than  two 
pounds,  and  contains  enough  bromide  paper  to  make  a hun- 
dred pictures  about  2J  inches  in  diameter,  suitable  for 
enlarging  or  lantern  slides.  The  lens  is  wide  angle, 
taking  objects  three  feet  distant,  and  beyond,  sharp.  A 
continuous  cylindrical  shutter  is  provided,  operated  by 
simple  yet  ingenious  mechanism. 

A new  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  company  will  under- 
take to  develop  the  hundred  exposures,  print  positive 
albumen  prints  mounted  and  burnished,  and  supply  in  ad- 
dition a fresh  spool  for  a hundred  more  exposures,  for  §10, 
or  equal  to  £2.  A neatly  printed  book  for  recording 
exposures  is  provided,  and  a special  mannual  telling  just 
what  to  do  accompanies  it.  Any  one  knowing  nothing 
whatever  about  photography  can  use  it,  and  readily  ob- 
tain good  pictures.  The  plan  seems  to  be  devised  to  pro- 
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mote  a large  business  for  the  company,  and  is  based,  as 
they  claim,  on  a division  of  labour.  The  buyer  makes  the 
exposures,  and  they  finish  the  pictures.  A hundred  nega- 
tives and  positive  prints  are  thus  made  for  $10. 

York,  August  4</i.  Sulphite. 


|loUs. 

Attentive  re<aders  will  know  how  often  the  camera  gun 
in  its  various  forms  has  been  described  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  and  in  the  Year-Book,  and  in  one  of 
our  recent  reports  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Society,  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  “J. 
White  exhibited  a camera  for  photographing  birds  on  the 
wing.  It  was  mounted  at  the  end  of  a gun  stock,  the 
trigger  releasing  the  shutter.  When  pressed  close  to  the 
shoulder  in  taking  aim,  the  apparatus  could  be  held  quite 
steady.”  With  reference  to  the  matter,  J.  Lendon  Berry, 
of  Cardiff  Street,  Aberdare,  writes  : — “ I wish  particu- 
larly to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  mounting  any 
ordinary  camera  at  the  end  of  a gun  stock,  with  a trigger 
that  actuates  any  pneumatic  shutter  that  might  be  used, 
forms  the  subject  of  a patent  applied  for  by  myself,  and 
such  application  was  accepted  as  ‘ improvements  in  or 
connected  with  photographic  cameras,’  No.  3779,  dated 
12th  March,  1888.  I enclose  a few  prints  made  from 
negatives  taken  with  it,  also  photographs  of  the  gun  by 
itself,  and  with  an  ordinary  camera  mounted  on  it,  with 
full  printed  description  of  the  same.” 


Mr.  Berry’s  photographs  are  very  excellent  from  the 
special  point  of  view  which  should  be  taken  in  criticising 
photographs  of  the  “ snap-shot  ” class.  The  views  are 
mostly  street  scenes,  and  they  are  sharp,  well  exposed, 
taken  from  a convenient  height,  nicely  adjusted  on  the 
plate,  and,  what  is  more,  they  give  no  indication  of  the 
reality  of  the  scenes  having  been  interfered  with  by  diver- 
sion of  attention  to  the  photographer  and  his  doings. 
Indeed,  from  what  we  see,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
gun  camera,  if  totally  divested  of  a gun-like  appearance — 
and  an  ordinary  camera  on  a gun  stock  is  not  like  enough 
to  a gun  to  frighten  any  reasonable’person — may  have  real 
advantages  as  regards  accuracy,  quickness,  and  steadiness 
of  aim. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Berry’s  patent  claims,  we  need  say 
nothing,  excepting  to  remind  him  that  the  mere  “ accept- 
ance ” of  an  application  does  not  imply  that  the  depart- 
ment guarantees  the  originality  of  the  invention,  and  it 
gives  an  applicant  no  claim  in  the  face  of  prior  publica- 
tion. Still,  putting  all  this  aside,  many  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Berry  makes  and  sells,  at  a very 
low  price,  a gun  stock  and  trigger  arrangement,  to  which 
any  ordinary  camera  can  be  conveniently  attached ; the 
trigger  acting  on  the  pneumatic  ball  by  an  ingenious 
device,  which  in  itself  is,  we  imagine,  quite  patentable. 


A circular,  enclosed  by  our  above-mentioned  correspon- 
dent, J.  L.  Berry,  gives  a description  of  an  ingeniously 
devised  combination  tripod-head  and  clamp,  which  seems 


likely  to  serve  the  tourist  well.  One  of  the  arms  of  the 
tripod-head  is  elongated,  so  as  to  take  a clamping  screw, 
adapting  the  arrangement  for  fixing  to  the  edge  of  boat, 
fence,  post,  or  railway  carriage  window. 

The  true  craftsman  is  often  almost  lost  to  sight  in  the 
whirl  and  strain  of  competitive  commercialism— a thing 
often  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  clever  and  ingenious 
arrangements  by  workers  in  outlying  districts  often  come 
to  our  notice  but  casually,  while  those  articles  upon  which 
the  commercialist  has  fixed  as  engines  to  bring  profit  to 
himself  are  constantly  forced  upon  the  attention  of  ourselves 
and  others,  with  all  the  meretricious  fantasy  of  strange 
types  and  eccentric  arrangements  by  the  printer. 


The  “ Arts  and  Crafts  ” Exhibition,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  New  Art  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  during 
October  and  November  of  this  year,  is,  we  take  it,  intended 
to  foster  that  craftsmanship  in  which  the  worker  takes 
pleasure,  and  in  which  the  worker  is  something  more 
than  a machine.  The  circular  of  the  “ Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  Society  ” sets  forth  the  following  sections  into 
which  the  exhibition  is  to  be  divided,  each  section  in  the 
catalogue  to  be  prefaced  by  a short  article  by  a master  in 
the  particular  craft  concerned.  Textiles  : Gold  and 
silversmith’s  work,  including  enamelling,  metal  and  iron 
work,  fictiles,  decorative  painting,  wall  pajiers,  book- 
binding, printing,  glass,  stained  glass,  wood  and  stone 
carving,  cabinet  making,  and  design  modelling. 

At  first,  the  committee  will  undoubtedly  have  much 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  allow  or  what  to  exclude : 
photography,  for  example,  might  come  in  under  printing  ; 
for  what  is  it  but  printing  with  nature  as  a type  or 
mould  ? 


The  “ Arts  and  Crafts  ” Exhibition  is  a thing  which, 
perhaps,  cannot  properly  form  itself  finally  for  years, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  active  support  of  many 
who  are  known  to  work  hard  and  successfully  in  the  cause 
of  industrial  art,  a thing  which  will  be  obvious  when  we 
mention  the  following  as  on  the  committee  : — W.  A.  S. 
Benson,  Walter  Crane,  Lewis  F.  Day,  E.  Burne  Jones, 
William  de  Morgan,  William  Morris,  Emery  Walker, 
Thomas  Wardle  (Leek),  Stephen  Webb,  H.  J.  N.  Westlake. 
The  secretary  is  Ernest  Radford,  The  New  Gallery,  121, 
Regent  Street,  W.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  guaranteed 
£b0  towards  the  expenses. 


A correspondent  of  the  Standard  has  been  puzzling  over 
the  reason  why  some  of  the  photographs  of  lightning  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  ex- 
hibit a ribbon-like  structure,  while  the  appearance  is 
totally  absent  from  others.  Thinking  that  the  effect  may 
be  due  to  taking  the  photograph  of  the  lightning  flash 
through  a window,  he  has  been  trying  to  produce  the  same 
result  by  interposing  a sheet  of  window  glass  between  a 
brightly  illuminated  slit  of  the  camera.  “ So  far  as  these 
experiments  have  yet  gone,”  the  Standard  gravely  states, 
“ he  is  not  in  a position  to  assert  that  all  the  peculiar 
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band-like  appearances  can  thus  be  imitated,  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  he  asserts,  that  a photograph  of  an  unribboned 
flash,  taken  obliquely  through  a window,  must  exhibit 
appearances  very  similar,  if  not  identical.”  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a more  delightful  specimen  of  the  non,  sequitur 
than  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  experimenter  has  not 
succeeded  in  producing  the  ribbon  markings  which  puzzle 
him ; and  if  he  had,  would  he  seriously  contend  that  photo- 
graphing a brightly  illuminated  slit  is  at  all  analogous  to 
photographing  a flash  of  lightning  ? 


Photography  has  proved  a boon  and  a blessing  to  the 
bachelors  of  Dutch  India.  The  young  men  there  are  so 
eager  to  be  married  that  they  write  to  their  friends  in 
Holland  to  find  them  wives.  The  friend  selects  the  willing 
lady,  conforming  to  the  suggestions  in  the  letter,  a photo- 
graph of  the  chosen  one  is  enclosed  in  the  reply,  and  after 
a lapse  of  a few  months  a soiled  left-hand  glove,  with  a 
power  of  attorney,  is  received  from  the  far-away  bachelor. 
We  are  not  told  whether  It  is  stipulated  that  the  photo- 
graphs must  be  untouched,  so  that  the  bachelor  may  see 
the  lady  who  wishes  to  become  his  wife  without  the  fac- 
titious charm  which  the  retoucher’s  pencil  imparts,  but  we 
should  scarcely  think  he  would  be  so  ungallant.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  be  well  advised  if  he  laid  down  the  con- 
dition that  the  lady  should  have  a photograph  taken  spe- 
cially for  him.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  a lady,  say  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  has  an  idea  that  she  is  represented 
quite  truthfully  by  the  photograph  which  was  taken  of  her 
when  she  was  five-and-twenty. 


A French  doctor  has  recently  published  a curious 
synopsis  of  the  recent  Criminal  Anthropological  Congress. 
He  has  discovered  that,  contrary  to  what  is  often  believed, 
the  criminal,  as  a rule,  has  not  a ferocious  countenance, 
and  the  more  hardened  he  is,  the  softer  the  expression  of 
the  face,  and  the  finer  the  traits.  Abnormal  development 
of  the  jaws,  absence  of  beard,  abundance  of  hair,  and  a 
lapping  ear,  are  also  evidences  of  moral  obliquity.  The 
portraits  of  criminals  exhibited  by  S.  G.  Paype  at  the  last 
photographic  exhibition  ought  to  be  valuable  evidence  on 
this  point.  Speaking  from  recollection,  there  were  certainly 
some  of  the  faces  which  were  well-favoured,  but  the  majority 
were  ill-looking,  and  of  a low  type  of  intelligence.  But 
probably  these  were  criminals  of  small  ambition,  and  im- 
prisoned for  such  trifles  as  petty  larceny,  misdemeanour, 
burglary,  &c.  The  criminal  type  referred  to  by  the  French 
doctor  refers  to  such  notorieties  as  Lacenaire,  Pel,  Fenay- 
ron,  and  other  first-class  murderers. 


The  delays  of  the  law  are  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Downes  v,  Fallowfield,  which  has  from  time  to  time 
been  reported  in  these  pages.  The  trial  was  on  the  list  in 
the  beginning  of  last  October,  and  after  the  usual  atten- 
dances day  after  day  of  plaintiflf,  defendant,  and  a host  of 
witnesses,  with  no  result  but  waste  of  time  and  money  for 
about  a fortnight,  it  finally  came  on  for  hearing.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Manisty  devoted  about  two  hours  to  the  case,  and 
finding  it  hopelessly  unintelligible  from  its  technicalities, 
referred  it  to  a scientific  expert.  It  was  more  than  six 


months  before  the  expert  made  his  report,  and  when  he 
did  so,  and  the  case  again  came  on,  the  judge  flatly 
refused  to  adjudicate  on  the  question  of  damages,  obser- 
ving that  the  plaintiflf  and  defendant  must  arrange  be- 
tween themselves,  or  the  question  must  again  be  referred. 
Weeks  went  over,  and  ultimately  a notice  appeared  in  the 
list  of  Friday  week  that  Downes  v.  Fallowfield  would  be 
“ mentioned.”  Some  of  the  public  interested  in  the  case 
attended  the  Court  and  waited  in  vain  for  the  “ mention.” 
It  then  came  out  that  the  reference  got  into  the  list  by 
mistake,  but  that  had  the  counsel  on  either  side  been  pre- 
sent, the  case  would  have  been  “ mentioned  but  these 
gentlemen  were  far  away  in  the  country,  and  so  this 
matter  again  stands  over  until  after  the  vacation.  W e 
do  not  know  that  anybody  was  to  blame  for  the  delay,  nor 
could  we  say  whether  it  could  have  been  avoided,  but  this 
is  no  consolation  to  the  plaintiflf. 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Seventh  Article. 

TAe  Rectiimear  Lens. — Rectilinear  lenses  are  of  the 
doublet  type — that  is,  an  objective  comprising  two  combina- 
tions instead  of  one,  like  that  which  we  described  in  the 
previous  chapter.  These  doublet  lenses  differ  somewhat  in 
curves,  density,  and  the  distance  at  which  the  cemented 
combinations  are  removed  from  each  other.  Opticians  are 
then  enabled  to  provide  photographers  with  a variety  of 
lenses,  diflfering  very  little  in  outward  form,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  possessed  of  special  characteristics  offer- 
ing advantages  not  found  in  other  instruments.  Thus  we 
find  in  opticians’  catalogues  lenses  termed  ordinary,  and 
rapid  doublets,  rapid  rectilinear,  rapid  symmetrical,  rapid 
euroscope,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  constructed  to  give  the 
vertical  lines  of  a building  or  buildings  free  from  this  dis- 
tortion, whether  called  rectilinear  or  otherwise,  and  the 
perspective  is  generally  satisfactory.  “ Wide  angle  ” 
doublets,  rectilineara,  &c.,  some  of  which  will  embrace  an 
angle  of  nearly  100°,  are  apt  to  show  some  curvature  at 
the  margins,  and  perspective  is  also  defective,  near  objects 
being  magnified,  and  distant  objects  diminished,  out  of 
due  proportion.  Such  lenses  are,  however,  invaluable  to 
photographers,  notwithstanding  any  defects  of  this  kind, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  flat  surfaces 
embracing  a very  wide  angle — or,  in  other  words,  photo- 
graphing in  confined  situations — as,  for  example,  the  front 
of  a building  situated  in  a narrow  street.  In  what  re- 
spects do  the  lenses  of  large  and  small  angle  diflfer  ? says 
R.  Morrison,  the  celebrated  American  optician. — “Wilson’s 
Quarter  Century  in  Photography  ” : — 

“ If  you  have  a tube  of  one  inch  diameter  and  one  inch  long, 
it  would  be  a square,  or  have  an  angle  of  90°;  and  if  a lens  were 
placed  in  it  it  would  show  a picture  of  all  objects  in  front  of  it 
that  were  included  in  a line  drawn  diagonally  from  the  back  to 
the  front  of  the  tube,  and  continued  to  the  horizon.  The  same 
lines  drawn  towards  the  ground  glass  will  show  the  size  of  the 
illuminated  circle  at  the  focus  of  the  lens.  To  illustrate,  sup- 
pose there  were  ninety  posts  or  trees,  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart ; if  you  place  a lens,  with  an  angle  of  90°,  at  such  a 
distance  from  them  that  they  will  exactly  cover  the  circle,  and 
then  place  another  lens  of  46°,  but  of  the  same  focus,  only  forty- 
five  trees  will  be  seen,  but  each  tree  will  be  exactly  alike  in  size. 
In  this  case  each  tree  would  occupy  the  space  of  one  degree,  and 
if  the  lens  was  placed  at  half  the  distance,  it  would  take  the 
space  of  two  degrees,  and  only  half  the  number  would  be  shown, 
but  each  tree  would  be  twice  the  size.” 

The  foregoinsr  extract  will  show  that  there  is  a fixed 
relationship  between  the  angle  of  a lens  and  the  size  of 
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the  plate  it  will  cover.  The  size  of  each  object  taken 
from  the  same  standpoint  being  determined  by  the  focus, 
and  not  the  diameter.  Neither  the  angle  or  focus  of  a 
lens  is  directly  influenced  by  the  diameter,  as  any  lens 
will  give  any  angle  if  mounted  in  a suitable  tube.  “ Wide- 
angle  lenses  are  less  rapid  than  those  of  smaller  angles, 
principally  on  account  of  the  limited  diaphragm-aperture 
allowable.  All  lenses  of  rectilinear  type  are  composed  of 
two  actinic  or  achromatic  combinations  of  the  same  size, 
made  up  of  flint  and  crown  glass,  differing  more  or  less  in 


V- 


curvature,  but  when  mounted  in  position  present  a concavo- 
convex  surface  at  each  end  of  the  tube,  the  convex  sur- 
face being  outward,  as  shown  in  fig.  17. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  tube  provision  is  made  for  the 
insertion  of  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  except  where  the 
Iris  diapragm  method  has  been  adopted.  Although  stops 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  illumina- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  crispness  of  the 
marginal  lines — as,  for  instance,  in  copying  a map,  plan,  or 
any  other  object  near  at  hand,  the  dimensions  of  which 
indicate  the  use  of  a white  angle  lens.  Yet  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  no  diaghragm  beyond  that  of  the  stop 
plate  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  with  aplanatic 
lenses,  as  many  of  the  modern  instruments  are  called,  the 
term  signifying  that  a sufficiently  well  defined  image  for 
practical  purposes  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  a 
diaphragm.  The  large  aperture  thus  available  renders  a 
lens  of  this  class  an  e.xtremely  valuable  instrument  for  in- 
stantaneous work,  photographing  badly-lighted  interiors, 
which  latter  always  require  a prolonged  exposure,  and  for 
portraiture  in  or  out  of  doors.  A character  for  general 
proficiency  has  been  won  for  the  rectilinear  doublet,  and 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  useful  lens  one  can  possess. 
Let  us  suppose  that  as  a doublet  such  a lens  will  give  an 
image  in  focus  at  eight  inches  from  the  posterior  lens  to 
ground  gLoss  screen.  This  would  be  termed  eight  inches 
back  focus.  Then,  if  we  remove  the  front  combination 
and  withdraw  the  ground  glass  to  sixteen  inches,  an  image 
double  the  previous  size  will  result,  and,  theoretically,  the 
time  necessary  to  expose  in  the  camera  would  be  fourfold  ; 
but  for  reasons  given  in  the  last  chapter  anent  diminishing 
the  working  aperture,  a more  prolonged  exposure  becomes 
necessary.  In  addition,  rectilinearity  suffers,  and  if  the 
subject  be  high  buildings  near  at  hand,  they  will  appear 
distorted  ; but  when  employed  as  an  ordinary  landscape 
lens,  it  acta  as  perfectly  as  any  other.  It  is,  however, 
essential  that  when  used  in  this  way  a small  diaphragm 
should  be  inserted  in  the  slot  previous  to  focussing,  and  in 
front  of  the  single  combination  provided  the  distance  is 
suitable.  When  the  stop  or  diaphragm  is  situated  too  close 
to  the  lens  the  working  aperture  is  thereby  diminished,  and 
the  field  of  view  is  limited  in  consequence  ; besides  which 
the  image  would  be  indistinct  at  the  edges,  from  what  is 
known  as  curvature  of  image. 

To  avoid  the  defect  curvature  of  field,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  single  lenses,  the  stop  is  placed  at  such  distance 
that  the  divergent  rays  which  enter  shall  reach  the  margin 
of  the  combination  (now  an  actinic  meniscus),  and  in  pass 
ing  become  sufficiently  lengthened  to  produce  a flat  field, 
and  thereby  correct  the  error  which  is  only  in  some 
measure  performed  by  the  lens  alone.  A stop  placed  too 


far  in  front  of  a fingle  lens  is  liable  to  produce  what  is 
known  as  a flare  spot,  namely  a disc  of  light  fog  about  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
really  an  image  thereof.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

The  portrait  combination  is  of  doublet  type,  but  dififers 
from  those  we  have  been  considering  in  many  respects.  A 
portrait  lens  has  a front  combination  cemented,  which  pre- 
sents a plano-convex  surface,  convexity  being  nearest  to 
the  object  photographed.  The  back  combination  (un- 
cemented) presents  a bi-convex  surface.  The  curves  are 
so  arranged  that  the  aberration  of  one  lens  is  corrected  by 
that  of  the  other ; a compromise  being  thus  effected,  a 
tolerably  distinct  image  can  be  obtained  at  a moderate 
focal  distance  with  the  full  diameter  of  the  lens.  As  these 
lenses  are  designed  chiefly  for  rapidity  of  exposure,  objects 
isituated  at  different  planes  cannot  with  full  aperture  be 
rendered  sufficiently  distinct  in  the  camera.  Some  will  ap- 
pear in  focus,  while  others  will  be  fuzzy  ; hence  the  neces- 
sity of  using  a stop  to  lengthen  refracted  rays,  and  so 
sharpen  the  focus.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  diaphragms,  recommended 
sliding  stops  being  placed  in  the  tube  midway  between  the 
combinations  of  a portrait  lens,  and  the  advice  has  been 
universally  accepted.  The  use  of  diaphragms  will  be  more 
fully  treated  in  the  next  chapter. 


A TRIP  TO  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

BY  LOCKE  MACDONA,  B.A. 

“ Where  shall  I spend  my  holiday  ? ” The  reply  to  this 
question  at  any  period  during  the  last  month  (July) 
might  have  been,  “It  doesn’t  much  matter  where,  so 
long  as  you  provide  yourself  with  a couple  of  stout 
mackintoshes,  one  for  actual  use  while  the  other  is  drying.” 
Armed,  then,  with  this  indispensable  article,  a minimum  of 
luggage,  a 7 j by  5 camera,  and  four  dozen  plates,  I steamed 
out  of  Paddington  at  3 p.m.  one  afternoon  with  a light 
heart  under  my  waistcoat,  and  a return  ticket  to  the 
Channel  Islands  in  my  pocket.  1 reached  Weymouth 
about  9 o’clock,  and  transferring  my  impedimenta  to  the 
top  of  an  omnibus  in  waiting  at  the  aforesaid  terminus,  I 
found  myself  in  a few  minutes  at  the  quay,  and  after 
depositing  my  luggage  in  the  saloon  of  the  diminutive 
little  Cygnus  strolled  into  the  town  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  sea  journey  by  taking  on  board  a substantial  supper. 

The  steam  whistle  gives  forth  its  hoarse  warning  that  it  is 
11.15  p.m.,  and  after  the  usual  rattle  of  chains  and  coiling 
of  cables,  we  steam  out  of  the  harbour,  a fresh  breeze 
and  drifting  angry-looking  clouds  presaging  a dirty  night ; 
and  so  it  turned  out.  Though  a good  sailor,  the  woeful 
cries  of  souls  in  agony,  and  the  clatter  of  china  in  a not 
too  well  ventilated  saloon,  gained  the  day,  and  I,  too, 
succumbed  to  the  general  malady. 

But  we  are  now  entering  the  pretty  harbour  of  Guernsey, 
and  after  a refreshing  cup  of  coffee  on  the  qu.ay,  and  about 
half  an  hour’s  delay  for  unloading,  we  steam  out  once  more 
for  our  destination,  St.  Heliers,  the  cajjiUil  of  Jersey.  About 
11  a.m.  we  slowly  steam  past  the  crowd  of  sightseers  on 
the  pier,  and  enter  the  harbour.  There  is  just  enough 
water  to  float  us,  and  we  have  to  disembark  into  small 
boats  at  a charge  of  3d.  a head.  A plentiful  assortment  of 
omnibuses  stand  ready  to  convey  passengers  to  the  various 
hotels.  The  one  recommended  to  me  by  a friend  in  the 
town  was  the  “ Bristol,”  an  unpretending  little  hostelry 
facing  the  explanade  and  bay,  and  both  my  two  friends 
who  joined  me  two  or  three  days  later  and  I myself  have 
reason  to  thank  our  stars  for  being  sent  to  such  a com- 
fortable house.  For  the  modest  sum  of  6s.  a day  we  were 
fed  like  the  proverbial  fighting  cock  ; and  when  our  jaded 
limbs  sought  repose,  we  were  allotted  the  most  delightful 
little  bedrooms,  exquisitely  clean  and  comfortable,  with 
a charming  look  out  on  the  bay.  Our  landlord,  his  wife, 
and  Kate  (^who  waited  on  us)  were  most  attentive  in  every 
way,  and  we  were  quite  sorry  when  the  time  came  to  leave 
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the  snug  little  hostelry.  I myself  arrived  four  days  be- 
fore my  two  travelling  companions,  both  of  whom  were 
ardent  disciples  of  the  camera.  One  was  a ’Varsity  man 
fresh  from  “ Alma  Mater,”  whom  I will  call  Oxoniensis, 
or  for  shortness  O.  The  other  was  a distinguished  amateur, 
who  has  landed  many  a medal  in  his  day,  and  whom  I 
will  call  Jingle.  My  heart  rejoiced  greatly  when,  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  I had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  them 
drawing  up  alongside  the  quay,  anil  after  the  usual  con- 
gratulations I escorted  them  to  the  “ Bristol,”  where  they  did 
ample  justice  to  a substantial  breakfast  of  eggs  and  bacon. 

As  the  day  was  dull  we  could  not  do  much  with  the 
camera ; however,  0.  and  myself  took  a plate  or  two  into 
the  town,  determined  to  have  a smack  at  something.  A 
public-house  was  the  first  thing  that  arrested  our  atten- 
tion. Smile  not,  gentle  reader  ; those  who  have  visited  the 
National  Gallery  may  have  seen  Copley’s  spirited  paint- 
ing of  the  death  of  Major  Piersou,  while  defending  the 
town  of  St.  Heliers  against  the  French.  This  picture  is  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  spot,  and  O.  and  myself, 
bursting  with  patriotic  zeal,  unlimbered  our  cameras  and 
“went  for  ” the  historic  subject.  On  one  side  of  the  door  of 
this  historic  “ public  ” is  painted  the  tragic  announcement, 
“ Here  Pierson  fell,”  and  on  the  other  the  somewhat 
prosaic  legend,  “ Gniness’s  stout,  on  draught  and  in  bottle.” 

Next  morning  we  were  up  at  a very  early  hour,  as 
Jingle,  who  is  a photographic  epicure,  and  who  had  sneered 
at  our  enthusiastic  efforts  to  immortalise  Major  Piersou 
on  the  previous  afternoon,  suggested  that  we  should  take 
the  steamer  to  St.  Malo,  and  work  our  way  to  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Dinan  and  do  something  creditable.  So, 
after  a hasty  cup  of  coffee  at  our  hotel,  we  rushed  off  with 
our  cameras  aud  a supjdy  of  ammunition  to  the  steamer, 
which  started  for  St.  Malo  at  8 a m.  After  a pleasant 
sail  of  about  three  hours  we  entered  the  strongly  fortified 
port  aud  harbour  of  St.  Malo. 

Our  natural  enemies,  the  Customs,  were  waiting  for  us 
onthetiuay.  Jingle,  who  is  an  old  h.and  at  the  business, 
with  an  airy  and  uou-chalaut  waive  of  the  hand,  got 
through  successfully  ; but  O.,  much  to  his  disgust,  was 
compelled  to  open  up  a plate-box  ; but  fortunately  there 
were  but  two  plates  in  it,  these,  of  course,  being  spoiled. 
We  made  our  way  to  the  Franklin  Hotel,  that  our  host  at 
the  “ Bristol  ” had  recommended,  and  we  did  full  justice  to 
a dejeuner  d la  fourchette,  which  we  just  arrived  in  time  for. 
We  were  well  satisfied  with  this  hotel ; the  charges  were 
reasonable  (about  12  francs  a day).  After  we  had  finished 
our  breakfast  we  sallied  out  into  the  town  to  “ prospect.” 
Jingle  warned  us  to  be  careful  how  we  pointed  our  cameras 
at  any  of  the  fortifications,  instancing  the  case  of  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  treated  to  a gratuitous  course  of  bread 
and  water  for  this  indiscretion.  So  we  considered  it  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  forthwith  made  for  the  official 
abode  of  M.  le  Commissaire  de  Police,  and  stated  that  we 
were  English  tourists,  desirous  of  taking  some  views.  He 
graciously  granted  us  the  required  permission,  and  we 
returned  to  the  “ Franklin”  for  our  things.  There  is  plenty 
to  do  at  St.  Malo  in  the  way  of  shipping.  We  got  several 
very  good  things,  notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  for 
the  rain  poureddown  steadily  for  at  leasttwo  hours,during 
which  time  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  smoking  room, 
and  either  read  the  papers  or  went  to  sleep.  About  5 p.ni. 
a burst  of  sunshine  caused  us  to  make  a bolt  for  our 
cameras,  and  rapidly  unlimber,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
we  each  of  us  had  secured  some  good  views  of  the  har- 
bour. 

As  it  was  now  close  on  dinner  time  we  repaired  to  the 
“Franklin”  and  sat  down  to  an  excellent  After 

dinner  we  sallied  forth  in  search  of  amusement,  and  were 
directed  to  the  Casino,  where,  after  paying  two  francs 
each  for  admission,  we  entered  a room,  at  one  end  of  which 
was  a table,  over  which  presided  a gentleman  who  invited 
us  to  place  the  coin  of  the  realrn  on  certain  squares 
marked  out  on  the  aforesaid  table,  which  having  done,  a 
number  of  diminutive  toy  racehorses  were  set  in  motion;  but 


as  they  failed  to  stop  at  the  particular  spot  that  we  pre- 
ferred, we  felt  for  our  return  tickets,  buttoned  up  our 
coats,  and  made  our  way  back  to  the  “Franklin”  and  turned 
in.  Next  morning  we  held  a consultation,  and  decided  to 
return  by  the  morning  boat  to  Jersey,  as  the  weather 
looked  so  uncertain,  precluding  much  photographic  success 
at  Dinan,  where  we  had  intended  to  go. 

Three  hours’  pleasant  sail  landed  us  once  more  at  St. 
Heliers,  and  we  were  fortunate  now  in  securing  some 
fine  views  of  the  harbour  and  shipping,  the  sun  once 
more  favouring  us  with  his  welcome  presence.  After  lunch 
we  determined  to  set  out  and  try  our  luck  at  St.  Aubins, 
a prettily  situated  suburb  of  St.  Heliers.  We  took  the 
train  from  Cheapside  Station,  within  a stone’s  throw  of 
our  hotel,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  the  toy  railway, 
after  skirting  the  bay,  lauded  us  at  St.  Aubins,  a pretty 
terminus  boasting  of  a fountain  surrounded  by  ferns, 
and  a stained  glass  window.  We  tramped  up  the  hill, 
through  the  village,  and  took  two  or  three  nice  views  of  a 
group  of  cottages  on  the  right  halfway  up  the  hill,  and  a 
view  of  the  same  cottages  with  the  bay  in  the  distance. 
This  spot  will  well  repay  a visit  with  the  camera. 

We  then  returned  to  the  “ Bristol  ” in  time  for  dinner  at 
(j  30.  There  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  amusement  in  St. 
Heliers  in  the  evenings,  but  a stroll  on  the  pier  is  very 
pleasant  while  enjoying  one’s  cigar.  We  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  two  very  nice  fellows  from  London  ; one  of 
them,  from  his  strong  resemblance  to  William  Terriss  in 
the  “ Union  Jack,”  we  christened  Jack  Medway.  The 
ladies  of  St.  Heliers  turn  out  every  evening  on  the  pier. 
They  dress  well,  are  not  shy,  and  prefer  to  leave  their 
mammas  at  home. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  started,  with  our 
slides  well  filled,  to  the  little  terminus  at  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  which  in  about  twenty  minutes  brings  us  to 
Gorey  ; we  walk  along  the  shore  and  take  several  views  of 
Mont  Orgeuil  Castle,  a very  fine  old  ruin  on  a promontory 
towering  over  the  pretty  little  h.arbour  ; after  which  we 
catch  the  train  to  Grouville,  the  next  sbition  to  Gorey  on 
our  way  back.  Here  we  found  several  pretty  bits 
notably  the  village  with  its  quaint  old  church,  on  which, 
we  expose  a couple  of  plates.  We  then  returned  to  St. 
Heliers,  and  after  a three  o’clock  lunch  we  settle  up  with 
our  host,  our  bill  being  ridiculously  small,  considering  the 
way  we  were  fed  and  looked  after.  We  didn’t  forget  to 
reward  Kate  for  her  attention  to  us.  There  was  a little 
misunderstanding  about  tipping  the  said  damsel,  and  the 
result  reminded  one  of  those  arithmetical  questions.  How 
much  did  she  gain  by  the  transaction  ? Answer — Seven 
and  sixpence. 

Jingle  now  began  to  think  of  returning.  He  was  dis- 
appointed in  not  having  paid  a visit  to  Dinan,  but  hoped 
to  do  so  another  time  when  the  weather  would  be  more 
favourable.  O.  and  myself  went  with  him  in  the  Wey- 
mouth boat  as  far  as  Guernsey,  as  we  thought  we  might 
finish  up  the  two  days  that  remained  by  a visit  to  the 
lesser  island.  We  disembarked  and  made  our  way  to 
Gardner’s  Royal  Hotel,  to  which  we  had  been  recom- 
mended, and  we  found  it  moderate  and  comfortable,  eight- 
and-sixpence  a day  being  the  inclusive  charge.  We  saw 
our' esteemed  friendand  jovial compa ff non  de  voyage^  Jingle, 
off,  and  then  retired. 

Next  day  we  did  some  instantaneous  things  on  the  pier, 
and  a few  of  the  harbour,  and  then  got  on  the  car  that  was 
waiting  at  the  hotel,  and  had  a pleasant  drive  through 
charming  lanes  till  we  reached  a very  picturesque  bay, 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  caves,  where  we  halted  for  lunch 
at  the  Hotel  Gouffre  ; but  I can’t  siiy  that  we  were  pleased 
with  the  rather  high  charge  of  2s.  6d.  for  what  we  had. 
The  drive  home  was  very  pleasant — one  of  the  sights 
being  a wonderful  fig  tree  eighty-five  feet  high  and  forty- 
five  feet  broad,  growing  under  glass  ; this  tree  bears  three 
crops  a year,  and  supplies  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
hothouse  is  heated  artificially.  We  certainly  felt  un- 
comfortable inside  ; some  facetious  members  of  our  party 
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clamouring  to  be  let  out,  remarking  that  they  were 
“ turning  into  figs.”  We  are  once  more  in  the  cars,  and 
soon  are  rattling  through  the  town  and  back  at  our  hotel. 
After  a wash  and  brush-up,  we  dine,  after  which,  I am 
ashamed  to  admit,  all  interest  in  anything  fuither  ceased. 

Next  day  we  bid  farewell  to  Guernsey,  and  after  a calm 
passage  in  the  fine  steamer,  the  Great  Western,  we 
arrive  at  Weymouth  and  catch  the  train  to  London,  where 
we  arrive  about  eleven  a.m.,  after  a most  enjoyable 
holiday. 


SIEMENS’  INVERTED  BURNER  FOR  RAPID 
EVAPORATION. 

Waltkr  Hemi’el  proposes  to  utilise  Siemens’  “ regenerative 
burner,”  on  a smaller  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  evapo- 
rating liquids. 

In  the  accompanying  cut,  A is  the  “ regenerative  burner,” 
with  flame  directed  downwards,  as  supplied  by  the  “ Fabrik 
Patentierter  Beleuchtungs-Apparate,”  Dresden  (Alstadt),  Fab- 
rikgasse  5.  C is  a glass  cylinder  resting  upon  a plate  a,  which 
can  be  adjusted  higher  or  lower,  and  the  outer  rim  formed  by 
the  cylinder  and  edge  of  the  plate  is  filled  with  fine  sand.  The 
capsule  containing  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated  is  placed  upon  a 
support,  h,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  independent  of  the 
plate.  The  burner  being  a stationary  fixture,  screwed  fast  to 
some  gas  delivery  pipe,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  other  parts  of 
the  apparatus  movable.  When  a capsule  is  to  be  introduced  or 
removed,  the  plate  with  cylinder  is  lowered  by  a mechanism  not 
shown  in  the  cut,  and  when  the  flame  is  required  to  do  its  work, 
it  is  again  raised. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  is  regulated  either  by  the  size  of  the 
flame,  or  by  raising  or  lowering  6.  Evaporation  takes  place  very 
rapidly,  much  more  so  in  proportion  than  when  applying  heat 
from  below  in  the  usual  manner.  As  the  capsule  does  not  come 


Siemens’  Inverted  Burner.  Kapeller’s  EbuIIioscope. 

in  contact  with  the  flame,  it  does  not  matter  what  material  it 
consists  of.  The  author  reports  that  ho  has  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  fluoride  of  ammonium  in  capsules  made  of  wood  and 
paper  pulp.  The  absorption  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  flame 
is  the  smaller  the  closer  the  flame  is  to  the  liquid  to  be  evapo- 
rated, and  none  at  all  is  absorbed  if  the  flame  is  in  contact  with  the 
liquid — Ber.  d.  D.  Chem.  Ges,,  1887,  900. 

Since  this  article  has  been  in  type  we  have  received  from  the 
manufacturers  a circular  in  which  the  apparatus  is  described 
with  greater  detail.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  form 
of  support,  and  the  admission  of  gas,  but  the  maiu  parts  and  the 
principle  remain  the  same. 

These  burners  are  made  for  the  present  in  two  sixes.  No.  1, 
consuming  about  9 cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  evaporating  about 
half  a pint  of  water  from  a capsule  5 inch  in  diameter,  costs  80 
marks  ; No.  2,  consuming  about  14  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
and  evaporating  about  fourteen  fluid  ounces  of  water,  from  a 
capsule  10  inches  in  diameter,  costs  100  marks  at  the  factory. — 
American  Druggist, 


ON  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  HENRY  C.  BRIDLE.* 

It  is  well  to  turn  sometimes  to  first  principles,  to  the  early 
lessons,  the  A B C of  any  line  of  study  to  which  we  are  de- 
voted. It  has  been  therefore  thought  advisable  in  this  first  talk 
to  give  a resume'  of  the  history  of  photography,  and  if  this 
does  nothing  more,  it  will  raise  in  our  minds  a feeling  of  respect 
for  those  who,  through  much  toil  and  surrounded  with  many 
diflSculties,  have  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
making  for  us  the  path  smooth  and  plain  which  to  them  was 
strewn  with  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  an  age  of  advancement.  It  is  an  age  of 
utility.  Everything  must  have  an  object.  Perhaps  this  is 
carried  too  far,  for  is  it  not  generally  the  case,  if  you  speak  of 
any  new  thing  being  done,  any  new  discovery  made,  the  first 
question  you  hear  is,  “ Is  there  anything  in  it  ? ” This  indefi- 
nite term  “ anything  ” standing  for  the  definite  thing  money  or 
money’s  worth. 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the  scientists  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  earlier  ages  with  the  work  of  the  scientists  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day,  we  are  struck  with  the  difierence  in 
the  object.  'The  ancient  philosopher  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
be  engaged  in  devising  means  for  promoting  human  welfare  and 
happiness,  while  the  modern  philosopher  is  ever  making  this  his 
goal. 

Seneca  says  : — “ The  inventions  of  such  things  (i.e.,  things 
for  the  use  and  good  of  mankind)  is  drudgery  for  the  lowest 
slave,”  while  Bacon  says  : — “ The  end  proposed  by  science  is 
for  the  comfort  of  mankind  to  work  efiectively  for  the  purpose 
of  lightening  the  annoyances  of  human  life.”  Now,  as  Barnes 
has  said, ‘‘ The  principles  of  science  are  so  wrought  into  the 
very  structure  of  society,  its  customs,  opinions,  language, 
laws,  that  no  political  revolution,  no  convulsion,  no  change  can 
ever  cause  them  to  be  forgotten.”  This  is  said  of  science  gene- 
rally, and  it  is  especially  true  of  photography.  Photography  is 
the  handmaid  of  all  the  sciences.  She  aids  the  astronomer  in 
all  his  observations.  She  records  with  accuracy  the  starry  hea- 
vens, revealing  to  him  points  of  light,  the  possible  suns  of  other 
systems,  which  the  finest  telescope  had  not  hitherto  revealed 
to  human  eye.  She  reproduces  the  eclipse  so  faithfully  that  the 
astronomer  can,  at  his  leisure,  examine  and  study  the  pheno- 
mena thus  pictured,  and  make  deductions  therefrom  which  are 
of  incalculable  benefit,  and  which  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
under  the  excitement  and  haste  necessarily  attending  such  an 
event.  Photography  is  hand  in  band  with  the  physician  and 
surgeon  in  their  study  of  disease,  aids  the  chemist  in  his  work, 
and  besides  numberless  other  ways  of  usefulness.  She  pictures 
for  us  scenes  of  home  and  foreign  lands,  thus  giving  pleasure 
and  knowledge  which,  without  her  aid,  we  could  not  acquire. 
Photography  is  dependant  on  light,  chemistry,  and  optics. 
Professor  Tyndale  says  that  light  was  a familiar  pheno- 
menon to  the  ancients,  and  from  the  earliest  times  we  find 
men’s  minds  busy  with  the  attempt  to  render  some  account 
of  it.  In  this  they  made  small  progress,  but  they  did  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  light  moved  in  straight  lines.  They  also 
knew  that  those  rays  of  h’ght  were  reflected  from  polished  sur- 
faces, and  that  the  angle  of  incidence  was  equal  to  the  angle  of 
reflection  ; but  here  they  stopped,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1C21  that  the  law  of  refraction  was  discovered.  The  ancients 
were  familiar  with  the  rainbow,  but  not  until  the  immortal 
Newton  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  experiments  and 
deductions  was  it  known  that  solar  light  was  composite,  and  not 
simple.  Newton  took  a beam  of  light  and  analyzed  it  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a prism,  and  to  bis  astonished  gaze  the  image  of 
the  sun  was  drawn  out  to  an  image  whose  length  was  five  times 
its  breadth,  and  divided  into  bands  of  different  colours.  But 
even  Newton  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  it  was  left  to  Holland, 
the  optician,  to  apply  and  extend  the  discoveries  of  his  prede- 
cessors by  proving  that  in  combining  two  different  kinds  of  glass 
he  could  extinguish  the  colours  and  produce  achromatic  lenses — 
lenses  which  yield  no  colour,  and  which  Newton  thought  an 
impossibility.  On  passing  a beam  of  light  through  a glass  prism 
wo  obtain  an  elongated  coloured  image  divided  into  seven  parts 
— red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet — which  Newton 
called  a spectrum,  and  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  seven 
primary  colours. 

If  we  place  a piece  of  sensitive  paper  so  that  the  spectrum 
shall  fall  upon  it,  it  will  not  be  equally  acted  upon  by  the  dif- 
ferent rays.  In  one  part  the  action  will  be  very  intense,  while 
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developed  by  the  aid  of  gallic  acid,  and  fixed  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  This  method  is  the  main  point  in  the 
collodion  process,  and  was  the  starting  point  for  all  rapid 
photographic  processes.  Great  honour  is  due  to  these 
three  devoted  workers,  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Talbot,  standing 
as  they  do  as  the  originators  of  a branch  of  science  which  shall 
for  ever  take  a prominent  part  in  the  thought  and  daily  work  of 
humanity.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  use  of 
paper  in  which  the  image  was  formed,  and  which  consequently 
was  not  so  sharp  and  well  defined  as  the  impression  made  by  the 
Daguerrean  process,  Sir  J.  Herschel  proposed  and  was  the  first 
to  use  glass  plates,  and  in  1847  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor  (nephew 
of  Joseph  Niepce)  produced  pictures  made  on  glass  plates  by 
means  of  albumen  containing  iodides  and  bromides  of  silver. 
These  were  a great  advance  on  the  calotype  process,  as  they  gave 
beautifully  sharp  distinct  images  full  of  delicate  details.  I shall 
never  forget  the  delight  I experienced  when  I produced  my  first 
albumen  negative.  I had  worked  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
the  calotype,  and  the  wax  paper,  when  my  attention  was  called 
to  this  new  departure. 

In  1851  the  Frenchman  Le  Gray  first  suggested  the  use  of 
collodion  as  the  vehicle  for  holding  the  sensitive  material.  But 
it  was  Scott  Archer,  of  England,  who  really  made  the  process 
practical  in  the  solution  of  the  gun-cotton,  or  pyroxyline  as  it 
was  generally  called.  Iodide  alone  was  first  used  in  the  collo- 
dion, but  afterwards  a mixture  of  bromide  and  sometimes  of 
chloride  was  used.  The  latent  impression  was  developed  with 
pyrogallic  acid  by  Archer,  but  was  superseded  by  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  suggested  by  Talbot,  but  carried  into  practice 
by  Turrey. 

This  process  kept  its  ground  for  more  than  twenty  years 
almost  without  a rival,  and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  record- 
ing of  many  an  event  and  phenomena,  recalling  many  delightful 
tours  and  events  connected  therewith,  keeping  fresh  in  our 
minds  the  faces  and  forms  of  many  a dear  one  who  perhaps  has 
long  passed  away,  and  registering  for  the  aid  of  science  many  a 
phenomenon  and  transaction  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without  its  aid.  All  honour  then  to  this  our  old-tried  and 
faithful  servant,  and  if  at  times  it  seemed  to  fail  us — if,  as  it 
were,  the  very  spirit  of  evil  which  refused  to  be  exorcised  took 
possession  of  it — yet  we  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  it,  for 
these  fits  of  temper  were  only  what  we  ourselves  are  all  prone  (o, 
and  on  account  of  its  great  service  and  general  good  conduct 
such  small  defects  were  willingly  overlooked,  and,  as  before  said, 
the  collodion  or  “ lost  plate  ” process,  as  it  is  now  called,  should 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  honour  by  those  of  us  who 
have  experienced  its  friendship. — From  The  Hcience  of  Photo- 
rjraphy. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH. 

No.  II. 

BY  THE  PHOTOQRAPHIC  CRANK. 

Every  amateur  will,  of  course,  begin  on  landscape  work.  The 
taking  of  fine  portraits  that  will  eclipse  the  best  work  of  city 
studios  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  amateur  for  the  first 
week  at  least.  The  dry  plate  holders  should  be  covered  up  with 
a black  cloth  before  going  out  into  the  field,  and  as  little  sun- 
light allowed  on  them  as  possible. 

Exposure.. — When  the  landscape  to  be  taken  is  picked  out,  set 
up  the  tripod  firmly,  and  screw  on  the  camera.  Have  that 
instrument  as  level  as  possible.  Then,  with  the  black  cloth  over 
the  head,  extend  the  camera  until  the  picture  on  the  ground- 
glass  is  exactly  in  focus.  Place  the  holder  properly,  and  then 
you  will  be  in  a position  to  spoil  your  first  plate. 

If  you  will  recognise  the  fact  that  your  first  plate  is  doomed 
anyhow,  you  may,  by  not  taking  a picture  the  first  time,  save 
many  future  plates.  Here  is  what  may  be  done.  With  the  cap 
on  the  lens,  pull  out  the  dark  _ slide  half  an  inch — take  off 
the  cap  for  one  second,  then  replace  it.  Pull  out  the  slide 
another  half  inch  ; take  off  the  cap  for  another  second.  Replace 
the  cap  and  pull  out  the  slide  another  half  inch,  and  so  on  until 
you  know  that  you  have  exposed  the  plate  entirely.  Then,  if 
your  plate  is  five  inches  long,  you  will  have  given  ten  exposures. 
The  first  strip  will  have  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds,  the  next  of 
nine,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  will  have  an  exposure  of  but 
one  second. 


in  another  part  it  will  be  nothing,  and  on  closer  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  this  beam  of  light  is  not  only  composed  of 
seven  colours,  but  also  of  three  different  powers  or  properties. 
Thus,  the  chemical  or  actinic  power  resides  in  the  blue  end  of 
the  spectrum,  with  its  maximum  in  the  violet  ; the  luminous 
power  having  its  maximum  in  the  yellow  and  exerting  no  che- 
mical influence,  and  the  heat  powers  having  foi  its  maximum 
the  red.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  it  is  to  the  violet  rays 
in  light  that  we  look  for  aid  in  producing  the  wonderful  results 
of  light  painting. 

Without  the  aid  of  chemistry,  photography  could  have  no 
existence.  The  early  philosophers  had  their  attention  called  to 
some  striking  characteristics  of  light  in  its  action  upon  certain 
chemicals.  In  their  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone  they 
tumbled  upon  a combination  of  silver  with  chlorine,  which  on 
being  fused  was  converted  into  a horn-like  substance 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  horn  silver.  They 
found  this  was  blackened  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  and, 
as  they  said  silver  differed  from  gold  only  in  being  mer- 
cury interpenetrated  by  the  sulphurous  principle  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  they  thought  this  change  was  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  but  as  this  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  the  fact  was  just 
recorded  and  no  further  search  made,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
eighteenth  century  that  any  further  progress  was  made.  At 
that  time  Scheele,  a celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  stated  bis 
belief  that  the  blackening  was  due  to  a metallic  state.  To  him 
also  is  due  the  credit  of  discovering,  by  experiments,  the  different 
properties  contained  in  the  sun’s  rays.  In  ISIO  Ritter  repeated 
and  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Scheele. 

Prior  to  1828  Dr.  Wollaston,  of  England,  had  made  some 
interesting  experiments  with  gum  guaiacum.  The  violet  rays 
turned  paper  stained  yellow  by  a solution  of  this  gum  to  green, 
and  was  soon  changed  back  again  by  exposure  to  the  red  ray. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  noticed  that  oxide  of  lead,  while  moLst,  is 
turned  red  by  exposure  to  the  red  ray,  and  puce  colour  when 
exposed  to  the  violet  ray.  He  also  noticed  that  a solution  of 
chlorine  in  water  remains  unchanged  when  kept  in  the  dark,  but 
is  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  In  1802  was  published  an  account  of  e.xperimeuts 
made  by  Wedgwood,  in  copying  paintings  on  glass  by 
placing  them  in  contact  with  paper  sponged  over  with 
a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  there  being  at  that 
time  no  known  chemical  that  would  dissolve  out  the  silver  not 
acted  upon  by  light,  and  so  fixing  the  image,  further  attempts 
were  abandoned.  From  this  time  to  the  year  1814  no  efforts 
were  recorded  of  endeavours  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  sun 
painting.  In  1814  or  thereabouts  Joseph  Niepce,  in  making  ex- 
periments, discovered  a process  by  which  the  first  permanent 
sun  picture  was  produced,  but  he  did  not  use  silver  salts,  but 
a resin  called  Bitumen  of  Judea,  spread  on  highly  polished 
plates  of  metal.  The  rays  of  light  changed  the  bitumen  and 
made  it  insoluble,  while  the  part  not  acted  upon  by  light  was 
dissolved  away  by  oil  of  lavender.  Some  of  his  specimens  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  After  some  time  he 
accidentally  became  aquainted  with  Daguerre,  who  had  also 
entered  the  field  of  experiment.  He  took  a silvered  plate,  and 
after  exposing  it  to  fumes  of  iodine,  a substance  only  discovered 
in  1812,  he  was  able  to  produce  a picture  in  the  camera  which 
he  developed  with  the  fumes  of  mercury,  and  fixed  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  I have  read  somewhere  that  the  development 
of  the  latent  image  by  means  of  mercury  was  purely  accidental, 
and  it  does  seem  a marvellous  thing  that  Daguerre  should  have 
been  able  to  reason  out  that  there  was  a latent  image,  and  that 
the  fumes  of  mercury  would  act  as  a developer.  The  use  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a fixing  agent  had  been  previously 
suggested  and  advocated  by  Herschel. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  was  experimenting,  for  in  a 
communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  January  3 1st,  1839, 
he  states  that  he  had  been  applying  the  property  of  discoloura- 
tion of  the  silver  salts  ’uy  light  to  useful  purposes.  The  paper 
he  prepared  by  dipping  it  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  drying  it,  and  then  placing  it  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  When  dry  it  was  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  object  to  be  copied,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  and  thus  a 
negative  was  obtained,  and  this  being  placed  on  another  piece 
of  prepared  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  produced  a positive 
copy.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  photographic 
printing.  In  1841  he  patented  another  process  which  he  called 
Talbotype  or  Calotype  process.  This  was  the  first  introduction 
of  iodide  of  silver  ap[ilied  to  paper,  which  on  exposure  in  the 
camera  to  light,  received  a latent  image  capable  of  being 


Then  develop  that  striped  plate.  One  or  two  stripes  will  pro- 
bably blacken  the  moment  the  developer  is  poured  on  the  plate  ; 
the  others  will  come  up  more  slowly.  When  the  plate  is  fixed, 
you  will  then  see  which  stripe  has  had  the  correct  exposure,  and 
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you  can  then  judge  about  what  time  to  keep  off  the  cap  of  your 
lens  on  a day  that  is  similarly  bright.  It  will  help  you  greatly 
if  you  keep  an  accurate  account  in  a notebook  of  exposures, 
giving  time  of  exposure,  the  hour  of  the  day,  whether  it  was 
sunshine  or  cloudy,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  occur  to 
you,  and  then  note  results  after  development.  Still,  most 
amateurs  get  to  doing  the  thing  by  guess,  and  as  there  is  a good 
deal  of  latitude  in  development,  the  results  are  better  than 
might  be  expected. 

For  development  you  will  have  to  have  at  least  two  trays. 
Vulcanite  cost  the  most  and  are  the  cheapest.  I use  5 by  8 
trays,  so  that  I can  develop  two  plates  at  a time.  Two 
graduating  glasses  are  needed,  one  holding  four  ounces,  the  other 
one  drachm.  Get  three  bottles,  one  holding  half  a gallon,  and 
the  other  two  ten  ounces  each.  A pair  of  scales  that  will  weigh 
up  to  an  ounce  is  needed  in  making  your  developer.  Here  is 
the  formula  for  the  Beach  developer,  which  is  a sort  of  uni- 
versal developer  that  will  do  for  any  plate  or  film. 

No.  l.—Pijro  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (chemically  pure  crystals)  4 ounces 
Warm  distilled  or  warm  melted  ice  water...  4 „ 

When  cooled  to  70°  add — 

Sulphurous  acid  water  (strongest) 3i  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid 1 ounce 


No.  2. — Potash  Solution. 

A.  — Carbonate  potash  (pure) 

Water  ...  ...  

B.  — Sulphite  of  soda  (pure) 

Water 


3 

4 
2 
4 


ounces 

#) 

ff 


Mix  A and  B separately,  and  then  combine  on  one  solution, 
marking  it  No.  2.  These  solutions  will  keep  for  a long  time, 
while  most  other  formulas  will  not,  and  so  besides  being  a very 
concentrated  solution,  it  is  a very  economical  one.  To  make 

Woriitu/  Developer. — Put  four  ounces  of  water  into  the  large 
graduate,  and  put  into  the  water  two  drachms  of  No.  1,  and  half 
a drachm  of  No.  2.  Put  your  plate  film  side  up  in  one  of  the 
ebonite  trays,  which  should  be  marked  “ pyro,”  and  pour  over  it 
the  developer,  seeing  that  all  the  plate  is  covered.  Rock  the 
tray  gently,  so  as  not  to  allow  air-bubbles  to  remain  on  the  plate. 
The  picture  will  gradually  appear  on  the  white  surface  ef  the 
exposed  plate.  If  it  comes  up  very  slowly,  put  some  more  of 
No.  2 in  the  big  graduate  (say  half  a drachm)  and  pour  the 
developer  out  of  the  tray  into  the  glass  ; then  quickly  pour  back 
on  the  plate  again.  Not  more  than  four  drachms  altogether  of 
No.  2 should  be  used  in  four  ounces  of  the  developer,  for  if  the 
picture  does  not  come  then,  the  plate  is  hopelessly  under- 
exposure. 

Is  is  hard  to  tell  in  print  just  when  the  picture  is  developed 
enough.  It  is  a good  plan  to  get  from  some  photographer  a 
correctly  developed  plate,  and  compare  the  one  you  are  working 
at  with  the  completed  one.  By  looking  through  ths  plate  at  the 
red  light  you  can  see  whether  the  picture  has  detail  enough — 
whether  you  can  see  everything  you  want  to  see  in  the  picture. 
When  it  is  done,  wash  it  for  a minute  or  so  under  a tap,  and  then 
put  it  into  the  hypo  solution.  Into  the  big  bottle,  before  you 
begin  developing,  put  a pound  of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  Then 
fill  up  the  half  gallon  bottle  with  water.  When  the  hypo 
crystals  are  dissolved  the  hypo  solution  is  ready  for  use.  A 
pound  of  hypo  costs  about  six  cents,  and  I use  a large  bottle  so 
as  to  save  the  trouble  of  weighing  the  hypo.  Buy  a pound  at  a 
time.  When  the  picture  is  developed,  if  you  look  at  the  back  of 
the  plate  you  will  sea  that  it  seems  covered  with  a milky  white 
film.  After  it  has  been  in  the  hypo  tray  for  ten  minutes  you 
will  notice  that  this  whiteness  has  almost  all  disappeared.  When 
it  is  completely  gone  the  plate  is  fixed  and  can  be  taken  to  the 
light.  The  plate  should  then  be  well  washed  under  a tap,  and 
stood  in  a rack  to  dry.  When  it  is  dry  it  is  ready  to  print  from. 
The  hypo  tray  should  be  marked  “ hypo,”  and  be  never  used  for 
anything  else.  Beware  of  the  hypo.  It  is  what  photographers 
call  a “brute.”  If  a drop  gets  into  the  developing  solution  it  is 
all  up  with  that  particular  plate.  If  you  put  your  fingers  into 
the  hypo,  and  then,  without  washing  them  thoroughly,  put  them 
into  the  developing  tray,  you  will  ruin  your  work. — The  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


patent  Intclligcna. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

11,578.  Jules  Decoudun,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  for 


[Atgust  24,  1888i 


“Improvements  in  photometers  for  measuring  intensity  of 
light  in  the  photographic  camera.” — August  10th,  1888. 
11,802.  Edmund  John  Passingham,  Sunbridge  Chambers,, 
Bradford,  for  “Improvements  in  the  method  of  and  appa- 
ratus for  finishing  photographic  prints.” — August  16  th 
I 1 1888. 

Patent  which  has  become  Void  through  Non- 
payment of  Duty. 

2,156  of  1832.  F.  Wirth.  (Meisenbaeh.) — Photographic  plates 

Specification  Published. 

8,739.  Walter  Pead,  of  99,  High  Street,  Ramsgate,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  Bookbinder,  for  “ An  improved  instantaneous 
shutter  for  photographic  purposes.” — Dated  June  14th, 
1888. 

A diaphragm  is  arranged  between  the  lenses  of  a camera  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  ordinary  diaphragm,  and  which  has  double 
walls  so  as  to  leave  between  the  same  a slot  or  guide. 

A plate  is  fitted  into  the  slot  and  adapted  to  slide  therein,  the 
said  plate  having  an  aperture  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rays  of  light  through  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm 
when  the  said  aperture  and  opening  coincide  or  are  opposite  to 
one  another  during  the  movement  of  the  plate  or  slide. 

There  is  a spring  catch,  the  free  end  of  which  is  designed  to 
engage  in  the  hole  in  the  slide  when  the  latter  is  in  its  raised 
position  ready  for  operation. 

There  is  also  a lever  pivotted  to  the  diaphragm  and  extending 
between  the  said  catch  and  the  wall  of  the  diaphragm  so  that 
when  the  said  lever  is  moved  the  end  of  the  catch  will  be  drawn 
out  of  the  hole. 

An  india-rubber  or  elastic  spring  is  provided  which  is  attached 
to  hooks  at  the  edges  of  the  diaphragm,  and  passes  over  a hook 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  slide. 

The  claims  are  : — 

1.  The  combination  with  a diaphragm  adapted  to  be  inserted 
between  the  lenses  of  a photographic  camera  of  a plate  capabls 
of  sliding  in  or  upon  the  said  diaphragm,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  described. 

2.  An  instantaneous  shutter  comprising  a diaphragm  having 
double  walls  and  a plate  sliding  between  the  same,  substantially 
as  described. 

3.  The  improved  instantaneous  shutter  constructed  and 
arranged  to  operate  substantially  as  herein  before  described. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

387,092.  Thomas  W.  Mann,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  “ Shading  hood 
for  photographic  cameras.”— Filed  Nov.  19,  1886.  Serial  No 
219,337.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  A shade-hood  for  photograph  cameras,  consisting 
of  the  flexible  body  m,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  camera  and 
having  an  opening  in  its  free  end,  combined  with  the  lazy-tong 


frames  n,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  camera  and  to  said  hood, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination,  in  a camera,  of  the  frame  d,  having  the 
cross-bar  v,  the  cullavs  o,  and  the  spring  io  on  said  bar,  the  lazy- 
tongs  n,  having  one  end  pivoted  to  said  collar,  and  the  flexible 
hood  m,  having  its  base  .attached  to  said  frame,  and  inclosing 
said  lazy-tongs,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

3.  A shading-hood  for  photographic  cameras  m.ade  in  pyramidal 
form  of  flexible  material,  and  having  an  opening  through  its  apex 
opposite  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  and  having  an  internal 
frame-support  which  is  collapsible  together  with  said  hood, 
whereby  the  said  open  end  of  the  latter  is  permitted  to  be  moved 
toward  and  from  said  glass,  and  the  hood,  when  distended,  is 
supported  in  substantially  a horizontal  position,  or  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  side  of  said  glass,  substantially  as  set  forth. 
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C0rnsp0nbfna. 

IVES  ON  ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — Mr.  Haddon,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many,  when  describing  new  experiments,  do  not  give 
sufficient  data  (p.  464),  is  mistaken  in  his  “ for  instance.” 
The  information  which  he  says  I did  not  give,  I gave 
several  times,  in  the  Photographic  News,  and  elsewhere. 
See  Philadelphia  Photographer,  December,  1879  ; Photo- 
graphic News,  September  5,  1884;  Year-Book  of 
Photography,  1885 ; Anthonrj's  Photographic  Bulletin, 
July  11,  1885  ; Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  October, 
1886,  &c.,  &c. — Respectfully  yours,  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

Philadelphia,  Axigust  8,  1888. 


WILSON’S  HAND-BOOK. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow-  me,  as  a plain-spoken  lover  of  justice 
and  mutual  charity,  to  enter  my  sincere  protest  against 
the  uncharitable,  and  withal  unwarrantable,  criticisms 
upon  Mr.  Wilson’s  “Hand-Book,”  which  I have  read  in 
your  issues  of  August  10th  and  17th,  signed  by  a person 
of  the  name  of  W.  Heighway. 

I cannot  conceive  Mr.  Heighway’s  object  in  so  writing 
of  a fellow-.author,  whose  works  are  moie  numerous,  and 
decidedly  more  appreciated  than  his  own,  unless  it  be  in 
imitation  of  some  of  the  criticisms  of  John  Ruskin.  If 
this  supposition  be  correct,  I h.asten  to  inform  Mr.  Heigh- 
way that  his  attempt  is  a huge  failure. — And  remain,  dear 
Sir,  yours  faithfully,  John  A.  Tennant. 

30,  Northgate,  Darlington,  Aiigust  2()lh. 


JAPANESE  PAPER  FOR  POLISHING  GLASS. 

Dear  Sir, — We  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  a paper 
which  we  are  importing  specially  for  the  use  of  photo- 
graphers for  cleaning  glass  plates,  and  similar  purposes, 
to  take  the  place  of  cloths.  It  is  largely  used  by  conti- 
nental photogi’aphers,  and  possesses  great  softness  with- 
out the  dust  generally  to  be  found  in  Japanese  papers, 
besides  being  less  than  half  the  cost.  We  shall  place 
this  paper  on  the  market  at  20s.  per  bundle  of  2,400 
sheets,  size  18^  by  16i  ; and  hope  you  will  do  us  the 
favour  of  reporting  on  any  advantage  you  may  find  it 
possess,  for  which  purpose,  we  enclose  you  a small  sample. 

Chari.es  Straker  & Son. 

Bishopsgate  Avenue,  Camomile  Street,  August  20th,  1888. 

[We  are  pleased  that  our  remarks  on  the  use  of  .Japanese 
p.aper  for  cleaning  glass  have  given  occasion  to  Straker 
and  Co.  to  contemplate  putting  a special  paper  upon  the 
market  for  glass  cleaning  purpo.ses,  one  real  advantage 
of  paper  over  cloths  being  the  non-liability  of  contami- 
nation of  the  plates  with  chemicals  carried  by  cloths 
from  .articles  pt  e viously  wiped.  With  regard  to  the  sample 
of  paper  sent,  w-e  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  inferior  to  the 
Japanese  as  regards  the  power  of  removing  adherent  dirt, 
but  it  is  softer  to  the  touch,  and  rolls  up  into  a somewhat 
more  yielding  pad.  The  very  much  lower  price,  how-- 
ever,  will,  perhaps,  make  it  the  more  desirable  material  to 
use. — Ed.  P.  N.] 


^roccccbiitgs  0f  Scfutus. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  ; A.  Cowan 
occupied  the  chair. 

An  excellent  series  of  platinotype  prints  of  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral was  exhibited  by  S.  G.  B.  Woollaston  ; the  negatives  were 
taken  during  the  recent  Convention,  stripping  films  being  used, 
in  the  manipulation  of  which  the  exhibitor  is  admittedly  an 
j adept. 

' A question  from  the  box  was  read:— “Is  the  general  ex- 


perience of  the  members  in  favour  of  gelatino- bromide  plates 
for  lantern  transparencies  ? ” 

F.  P.  Cembr.vno  used  collodion. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  under  circumstances  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  collodio -bromide  emulsion.  Gelatine  plates 
were  very  convenient.  Although  he  could  not  say  that  there  was 
any  marked  difierence  in  the  finished  transparency  made  from 
either  of  the  two  processes,  yet  he  should  give  preference  to  the 
collodion. 

J.  J.  Briqinshaw  thought  as  good  lantern  slides  could  be 
made  on  gelatine  plates  as  by  any  other  process,  and  the  plates 
had  the  great  merit  of  being  easily  manipulated,  and  further  the 
keeping  properties  of  gelatine  plates  were  in  their  favour. 

F.  P.  Cemiuiano  remarked  that  collorlio- bromide  plates  could 
be  kept  for  some  time  if  care  was  taken  with  regard  to  their 
storage.  He  had  recently  developed  some  collodio-bromide 
plates  made  seven  months  ago,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
had  improved  with  keeping. 

F.  A.  Bridge  thought  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  processes  under  discussion.  The  gelatine  lantern  plates 
now  in  the  maiket  gave  excellent  results. 

W.  England  said  a large  number  of  slides  were  turned  out 
from  his  establishment  every  week  from  chloride  plates. 

F.  P.  Ckmbrano  thought  a long  exposure  was  necessary  with 
gelatine  plates  to  obtain  warm  tones. 

J.  J.  Briginshaw  advised  the  use  of  the  soda  developer  for 
gelatine  lantern  plates.  This  would  produce  an  agreeably  warm 
tone  with  a normal  exposure  of  the  plate.  The  competition  of 
lantern  slide  processes  instituted  by  the  Association  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  he  could  state,  created  a great  deal  of  interest, 
not  only  locally,  but  in  the  provinces.  Other  processes  had 
since  come  into  favour,  and  he  would  suggest  that  a lantern 
slide  competition  be  held  at  a date  to  be  fixed  by  the  members  ; 
the  competition  being  quite  open,  each  member  being  at  liberty 
to  enter  with  any  process  he  has  taken  up. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  should  select 
two  negatives  for  this  purpose.  This  was  agreed  to.  Members 
on  application  to  have  the  use  of  these  negatives  for  a given  time 
for  the  production  of  the  transparencies. 

F.  A.  Bridge  passed  round  a silver  print  showing  patches  of 
white  spots. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  thought  the  spots  were  caused  by  bubbles 
in  the  sensitizing  of  the  paper,  an  opinion  that  several  other 
members  shared. 

Another  question  from  the  box  was  read  : “ Is  a 4-inch  con- 
denser sufficient  for  all  ordinary  lantern  purposes,  or  is  a 4^-inch 
condenser  to  be  preferred  ?” 

F.  A.  Bridge  said  a 4-inch  condenser  was  to  be  preferred  for 
the  extra  amount  of  light  obtained  with  it,  provided  that  it 
covered  well ; but  from  experience  he  knew  that  a great  many 
condensers  of  this  size  did  not,  therefore  it  was  safer  to  recom- 
mend a 4 J -inch.  Many  exhibitors,  he  knew,  worked  with 
3J-inch  condensers,  using  only  circular  masks  with  their  slides  ; 
by  this  means  an  appreciable  increase  of  illumination  was  ob- 
tained. The  several  forms  of  condensers  being  referred  to, 
F.  A.  Bridge  said  he  preferred  a double  convex  and  meniscus 
combination. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  referring  to  a question  of  development, 
said  a friend  of  his,  using  tlie  same  plates  and  developer  as  him- 
self, always  got  green  fog  on  his  negatives  ; but  when  the  plates 
were  developed  at  his  OIr.  Wollaston’s)  place,  the  plates 
came  out  quite  clear,  water  drawn  from  the  same  source  of  sup- 
ply being  used  in  each  case ; this  had  happened  on  each  occasion 
that  it  had  been  tried.  He  projtosed  to  bring  some  of  the 
negatives  to  the  next  meeting  ; he  was  quite  unable  to  ex- 
plain it. 

The  subject  for  discussion  on  the  30th  inst.  will  be  “ Lantern 
Condensers.” 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

At  Committee  meeting  held  on  1 5th  inst.  the  election  of  the 
following  members  was  confirmed  : — C.  S.  Grey,  Brighton  ; 
J.  11.  G.  Stroud,  Walter  Horrock,  G.  Beaumois,  Henry  Mavins, 
and  Harold  Mavins,  of  Jersey  ; J.  Pyefinch,  Shrewsbury  ; R.  W. 
Vince,  Anerley  ; and  Miss  C.  Griffiths,  Huddersfield. 

John  Pyefinch,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  appointed  Hon.  Local 
Secretary  for  that  district. 

J.  T.  Craig  and  E.  A.  Whittemore,  London,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  then  considered  two  applications  for  assistance, 
after  which  the  meeting  terminated. 
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Photographic  Society  op  Great  Heitain. — The  next  monthly 
technical  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  28th,  at  8 
p.m. ; open  7 at  p.m.  for  Journals,  &c. 

International  Copyright  ok  Photographs. — The  case  in 
which  A.  E.  Whitehouse,  of  the  Hyde  Park  Gallery,  was  sum- 
moned by  C.  HaufiF,  the  London  agent  of  Adolphe  Braun  and  Co. 
(see  page  528  of  our  issue  of  last  week),  came  on  again  for  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday,  at  the  AVestminster  Police-court.  Mr.  Mann 
appeared  for  the  prosecution,  Mr.  R.  C.  Glen  was  counsel  for  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Mann’s  contention  was  that  the  Act  of  1862, 
which  spoke  of  copyright  works  of  a British  subject,  incorpo- 
rated the  old  Act  of  1844,  and  the  Order  in  Council  thereunder, 
dated  10th  January,  1852  (made  in  consequence  of  the  Conven- 
tion between  the  English  and  French  Governments)  giving  reci- 
procal rights  to  authors  of  both  countries.  Mr.  D’Eyncourt 
pointed  out  that  if  this  was  the  case,  the  preamble  of  the  1862 
Act  was  inconsistent.  It  referred  to  copyright  of  British 
subjects.  That  was  the  first  Act  which  alluded  to 
photographs.  Mr.  Mann  said  he  further  relied  on  the 
recent  Act  of  1886,  which  carried  into  efiFect  the  Con- 
vention of  Berne  incorporated  in  an  Order  of  Council  of 
November  28th,  1887.  This  gave  to  the  author  of  a literary  or 
artistic  work,  first  produced  in  one  of  the  foreign  countries  of 
the  Copyright  Union,  the  same  right  of  copyright  as  if  the  work 
had  been  first  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  William 
F.  Benham,  solicitor,  gave  evidence  of  the  purchase  of  the  alleged 
pirated  photographs,  and  stated  that  the  defendant  did  not  have 
them  in  stock  at  first,  his  assertion  being  that  they  had  not  been 
printed  owing  to  the  wet  weather.  After  the  sale,  and  when 
served  with  a subpoena  to  produce  the  negatives,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do,  he  said  that  all  the  dealers  did  very  much  the  same 
thing,  and  he  supposed  Messrs.  Braun  proceeded  against  him 
through  spite,  an  assertion  which  was  denied.  He  also  said 
that  he  was  only  conducting  the  business  for  the  trus- 
tees of  the  late  firm,  of  which  he  was  a member.  A 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Braun  and  Company,  from  Paris, 
and  Mr.  HaufiF,  the  London  agent,  swore  that  the  photo- 
graphs put  in  evidence  were  piracies,  and  that  they  had 
been  copied  from  reduced  negatives.  Other  formal  evidence  was 
given  as  to  registration,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  Mr.  Glen  said  the  pictures  were  produced  before 
registration,  and  upon  an  authority  of  a decision  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  no  penalties  could  be  taken  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  such 
after  registration.  The  case  was  further  adjourned  for  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

Safety  Stop-Cock  for  Gas  Burners. — Accidents  happen 
not  unfrequently  through  the  flame  of  a gas-burner  or  gas-stove 
striking  back  to  the  orifice  where  the  undiluted  gas  issues,  and 
by  overheating  the  rubber-tubing  sets  fire  to  the  latter  and  to 
surrounding  fixtures  A'^arious  plans  have  been  heretofore  pro- 
posed to  prevent  damage  from  this  cause.  But,  while  all  these 
plans  provide  for  the  extinction  of  the  burning  gas  or  flame, 
none  of  them  insures  the  interruption  or  stoppage  of  the  cur- 
rent of  gas.  Klobukow  has  recently  described  a device  which 
appears  to  accomplish  the  object  by  causing  the  g-is  delivery 
tube  to  be  compressed  by  springs  set  into  action  after  the 
fusion  of  a composite  ring  holding  them  apart.  The  apparatus 
is  a peculiarly  constructed  stop-cock,  with  strong  springs,  which 
is  applied  to  the  gas-burner  in  the  manner  to  be  explained. 
The  rubber-tubing  attached  to  the  burner  passes  through  a ring 
and  between  two  parallel  bars,  which  are  kept  apart  by  levers, 
the  ends  of  which  are  held  in  place  by  the  ring,  made  of  low- 
fusing  metal.  Ae  long  as  this  ring  holds  the  ends  of  the  levers, 
gas  will  pass  through  the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  ring  is  taken 
oflF  or  broken,  the  springs  will  come  into  action,  and  cause  the 
two  parallel  b.ars  to  be  pressed  together,  thereby  shutting  off  the 
supply  of  gas.  The  ring  upon  which  the  action  depends,  and 
which  is  situated  where  the  efiFect  of  heat  (caused  by  the  striking 
back  of  the  flame)  is  first  noticed,  is  made  of  a composition 
suitable  to  correspond  to  the  temperature  which  is  not  to  be 
exceeded.  The  best  material  to  make  the  rings  of  is  the  fusible 
metal  of  AVood  or  Lipowitz,  which  melts  at  a temperature  of 
74®  C.  (165'2“  F.)  and  71'5®  C.  (161®  F.) — From  the  Druggist. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discusi-iou  on  August 
29th  will  be  “ Keeping  Properties  of  Gelatine  Plates.”  Satur- 
day outing  at  Chingford. 


^i;0msp0nbints. 


Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  lor  revie-v,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photooraphic  News, 
6,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “ Piper  and  Carter,  Piiotoorapuic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

C.  L.  Rotherham. — If  made  more  dilute,  the  action  will  be 
stronger,  as  gelatine  does  not  readily  absorb  a strong  solution. 
Indeed,  a saturated  solution  scareely  softens  gelatine. 

C.  C.  Vevers. — Thank  you  for  sending  it  to  us. 

Thornton  Pickard. — There  appear  to  be  several  interesting 
points  about  the  apparatus  referred  to. 

J.  C. — None  were  sent  with  the  article. 

W.  Morgan. — If  during  the  whole  hour  a stream  of  water  is  run- 
ning over  the  print,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  we 
think  the  hour’s  washing  would  be  preferable.  Lung  soaking, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  leads  to  a disintegration  of  the  surface, 
and  lack  of  brilliancy. 

Lens. — F/6  means  that  the  diameter  of  the  stop  or  aperture  so 
marked  is  one-sixth  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  parallel  rays. 
Cheap  foreign  lenses  are  often  incorrectly  marked. 

Antipodes. — No  such  arrangements  have  as  yet  been  made  for 
such  a proceeding,  and  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  arrangements 
will  be  made. 

Batiionian. — See  answer  to  R.  B.  Baker,  last  week, 

C.  Baxter. — The  addition  of  a little  sugar  is  useful  as  causing 
it  to  sink  in  the  paper  less  rapidly.  'To  each  ounce  add  thirty 
grains  of  loaf  sugar. 

H.  C.  V.  AV. — The  paper  is  printed  just  as  sent  to  us  by  the  agents 
of  the  Convention.  If  sketches  had  been  sent,  they  would  have 
been  reproduced. 

M.  R.  AA^arrington. — 1.  For  such  purposes  it  is  very  desirabl  e 
to  have  a tripod  with  legs  the  length  of  which  can  be  adjusted. 
Any  dealer  can  supply  such  a tripod,  2.  According  to  strict  law 
you  have  no  right  to  use  the  .arrangement,  provided  the  patent  is, 
good.  But  we  think  you  are  quite  safe.  3.  An  exposure  of  less 
than  one-fiftieth  of  a second  will  probably  suffice,  but  there  are 
very  few  shutters  in  the  market  that  will  give  so  short  an  expo- 
sure. 

F.  Barber. — The  method  is  one  almost  identical  with  that  form 
of  the  carbon  process  introduced  by  Pouncy,  and  possibly  we  may 
have  something  to  say  about  it  before  long. 

Printer. — Keep  the  prints  down  by  stretching  a string  net  over  a 
frame  that  fit.a  inside  the  tank,  the  net  being  adjusted  about  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Dense. — A solution  of  bleaching  powder— the  so-called  chloride  of 
lime— to  which  a small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
added.  Take  caro  not  to  make  it  too  strong,  a convenient 
strength  for  commencement  being  a drachm  of  the  bleaching 
powder  agitated  with  a pint  of  water  and  filtered,  after  which 
twenty  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added. 

Lex. — The  process  which  has  been  most  extensively  employed 
up  to  the  pre.-ent  time  is  the  substitution  method,  in  which  a 
somewhat  intense  collodion  positive  is  floated  off  the  glass  and 
immersed  in  a solution  of  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  palladium 
until  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  leplaced  by  these  metals. 
After  the  removal  of  the  chloride  of  silver  by  ammonia  or  hypo- 
sulphite, the  film  is  floated  on  the  enamel  t«blot,  dried,  and  fired. 
Still  it  is  a question  whether  it  will  not  be  better  for  you  to  adopt 
the  “ dusting  on”  method,  which  is  fully  described  in  a series  of 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Photoouapuic  News  during 
1882. 

Tiios.  B. — This  is  what  the  inventor  says,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
tbink  that  no  user  of  the  article  will  endor.se  his  statement. 
AV’rite  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  article  and  ask  him  to  let  you 
have  one  on  approval. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — There  are  considerable  objections  to  ils  use, 
the  principal  objection  being  that  the  solution  penetrates  the 
porous  body  uf  the  earthenware,  and  renders  the  vessel  liable  to 
contaminate  anything  which  is  subsequently  put  into  it.  AVhy 
not  use  a glass  vessel P 

Dark  Room. — 1.  Paper  stained  with  picric  acid  answers  very  well, 
but  the  colour  soon  disappears,  owing  to  the  volatilization  of  the 
colouring  matter.  The  yellow  cloth  sold  as  ‘‘  Golden  Fabric  ” is 
to  be  preferred,  this  being,  we  believe,  coloured  with  binitro- 
naphtol  yellow.  3.  It  was  described  by  AA'.  E.  Debenham  some 
time  back,  and  you  can  find  all  particulars  by  looking  through  the 
back  volume?  of  the  News. 

Collodion. — Commercial  distilled  water  invariably  contains 
a trace  of  ammonia,  and  this  accounts  for  what  you  refer 
to. 
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NATURAL  CLOUDS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  our  article  last  week  on  cloud  effects  iu  photographs, 
we  dealt  with  the  subject  of  printing  cloud.s  from  separate 
negatives  into  pictures  in  which  cloud  effects  were  either 
originally  absent,  or  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
those  introduced  by  separate  printing.  We  propose  now 
to  take  up  the  question  of  what  are  called  natural  clouds 
in  photographs,  by  which  expression  it  is  understood  that 
the  clouds  and  accompanying  landscape  or  view  have  been 
photographed  simultaneously  upon  the  negative. 

Seeing  that  most  successful  photographs  are  occasionally 
produced,  in  which  the  sky  shows  with  beautiful  natural 
effects  of  cloud  and  variety  of  tone,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  rest  of  the  picture  comes  out  properly,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions  under  which 
such  photographs  have  been  made,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  conditions  may  not  be  more  generally  ful- 
filled, so  that  at  all  events  a greater  proportion  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  shall  be 
produced  with  the  effects  of  sky  that  have  actually  accom- 
anied  the  rest  of  the  scene,  rather  than  have  a sky  either 
lank,  or  filled  up  with  cloud-effect  which  may  or  may  not 
be  such  as  would  be  natural  in  connection  with  the 
view. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  generally  those  pictures  in  which 
natural  clouds  appear  with  sufficient  force  are  pictures  of 
sea  and  sky,  or  of  snow  scenes.  In  these  cases  the  exposure 
required  for  the  foreground  and  other  objects  is  so  short 
that  the  sky  itself  is  not  much  overdone  when  exposed  simul- 
taneously with  them.  Theproduction  of  natural  clouds  in 
the  negative  is,  however,  not  strictly  limited  to  the  cases 
mentioned,  and  the  question  before  us  is  whether  this 
accompaniment  of  a natural  sky  cannot  be  more  exten- 
sively made  use  of  than  has  generally  been  the  case 
hitherto. 

The  difficulties  attached  to  the  general  production  of 
landscape  negatives  with  accompanying  clouds  iu  good 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture,  belong  to  deficiencies  of 
the  photographic  representation  of  the  images  presented  to 
the  camera  coming  under  the  head  of  optical  or  chemical 
causes  ; the  means  to  be  taken  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties will  then  relate  firstly  to  the  removal  of  such  de- 
ficiencies themselves  by  the  adoption  of  means  necessary  to 
obtain  the  most  perfect  photographic  representation,  and 
secondly  to  mechanical  or  other  means  for  removing  or 
abating  the  deficiencies  which  cannot  otherwise  be  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

Two  notable  deficiencies  or  defects  in  the  photographic 
process  which  militate  against  the  succes.sful  production  of 
clouds  along  with  the  landscape  are,  one,  that  the  photo- 
graph does  not  register  truly  the  varying  degrees  of  light, 
but  after  a cerfiiin  amount  all  high  lights  are  represented 
by  one  equal  or  nearly  equal  degree  of  intensity  ; and  the 
other,  that  the  colours  attaching  to  the  objects  in  the 


landscape,  green  particularly,  have  not  a photographic 
value  proportionate  to  their  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder, so  that  in  order  to  get  them  represented  as  suffi- 
ciently light  in  the  photographs,  those  parts  which  have  a 
more  active  colour — such  as  the  sky — must  be  dispropor- 
tionately over-exposed. 

To  take  first  the  falling  of  the  photographic  process  to 
register  differences  in  the  high  lights.  It  is  evident  that 
this  failing  will,  when  it  exists  to  any  great  extent,  show 
itself  by  rendering  the  sky  of  one  even  tone,  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting that  variety  amongst  the  lights  which  mark  cloud 
forms.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  dif- 
ferences in  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  film,  and  of 
the  methods  of  development,  will  produce  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  truthfulness  with  which  different 
amounts  of  light  will  be  registered  in  the  picture.  We 
have  known  gelatine  plates  in  which  lights  that  we  may 
call  those  of  the  second  order  would  very  soon  overtake 
those  of  the  first  order,  and  the  resulting  picture  was  one 
consisting  much  more  largely  of  one  monotonous  tone  iu 
the  lights  than  ought  to  have  been  the  case.  Such  pic- 
tures would  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  “ sparkle,”  the  word 
being  used  to  define  that  crisp  standing  out  of  the  highest 
lights  upon  those  of  the  second  degree,  which  we  see  in 
mature,  and  which  lends  such  a charm  to  a more  perfect 
production,  either  of  the  camera  or  pencil.  This  particu- 
lar defect  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  want  of 
density.  It  may  even  be  accompanied  by  excessive  den- 
sity, whilst  on  the  other  hand  a thin  image  may 
possess  good  gradation,  and  only  require  the  application  of 
an  intensifier  to  produce  a perfect  result.  The  want  of 
true  registration  of  light  is  not  confined  to  rapid  plates, 
though  probably  it  is  in  them  most  frequently  found.  We 
remember  to  have  met  with  it  in  a striking  degree  in  the 
wet  collodion  era,  when  working  with  a collodion  iodised 
with  cadmium  only.  Not  that  all  cadmium  collodion 
showed  itself  thus  inapt,  but  iu  our  own  practice  it  was 
rather  characteristic  of  this  iodiser. 

In  addition  to  the  particular  constitution  of  the  sensi- 
tive film,  the  mode  of  development  has  considerable 
influence  iu  modifying  the  extent  to  which  the  more 
exposed  portions  of  the  plate  give  evidence  of  having 
received  varying  degrees  of  light  acting  upon  them.  We 
have  found  that  to  commence  the  development  by  immer- 
sion in  dilute  ammonia,  as  has  been  sometimes  advised, 
has  tended  in  our  hands  to  produce  that  flatness  which  is 
due  to  insufficient  discrimination  of  strong  but  varying 
lights  in  the  picture.  We  speak  with  some  diiKdeuce  on 
this  point,  as  the  particular  mode  of  development  referred 
to  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  some  workers  whose 
opinions  must  be  considered  as  weighty.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  pictures,  iu  which  the  registration  of  lights 
throughout  has  been  particularly  good,  were  developed, 
as  we  were  informed,  with  a very  large  amovint  of  bro- 
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mide,  the  negatives  having  been  much  too  greatly  over- 
exposed to  come  up  well  under  ordiii.ary  treatment.  We 
recall  to  mind  a set  of  photographs  of  this  character 
shown  by  Warnerke  at  one  of  the  technical  meetings  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  These  pic- 
tures, it  is  true,  were  of  interior  subjects,  but  the  contrasts 
of  light  wei'e  in  nature  very  strong,  and  the  results  were 
so  good  that  we  feel  tempted  to  enquire  whether  that 
particular  proceeding — i.e , long  exposure  and  highly  re- 
strained development — may  not  be  the  best  to  adopt  when 
practicable.  If  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  expression 
“ over-exposure  ” must  be  withdrawn,  or  used  only  as 
relative  to  the  exposure  that  would  suffice  with  a more 
customary  development.  The  question  of  the  best  means 
to  adopt  in  order  to  obtain  a more  perfect  registration  of 
the  degrees  of  light  in  the  subject  to  be  photographed  is 
a very  interesting  one,  and  one  that  deserves  fuller  investi- 
gation than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Meanwhile,  as  an 
aid  to  the  reproduction  of  cloud  effects  in  our  pictures,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  we  must  select  such  plates  and  such 
method  of  development  as  we  find  to  give  the  truest  regis- 
tration of  various  degrees  of  light. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  difficulty  caused 
by  the  photographically  inactive  character  of  the  light 
proceeding  from  the  foreground  and  even  distant  objects, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  green  of  the  landscape,  compared 
with  the  bluer  tint  pervading,  the  sky.  Here  of  course 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  help  from  the  orthochromatic 
methods  of  prep.aring  plates  sensitive  to  the  less  refrangible 
rays,  .and  from  the  use  of  the  colour  screen.  The  elegant 
method  of  preparing  orthochrora.atic  plates  recently  de- 
cribed  by  Ives*  puts  it  in  the  reach  of  every  one  to  sensi- 
tize plates  either  with  erytlirosine  or  chlorophyl  ; while  the 
recent  announcement  by  Dr.  Wollbeim,t  that  phyllocyanin 
produces  orthochromatic  effects  identical  with  chloro- 
phyllan,  will  probably  cause  many  experimenta’ists  to 
substitute  phyllocyanin  for  chlorophyllau  in  Ives’s  latest 
method  of  einjiloying  such  sensitisers. 

Ilemembering  what  excellent  work  in  pictures  with 
natural  clouds  has  occasionally  been  done  in  ihe  past,  we 
look  forw.ard,  with  the  help  of  the  orthochromatic  prin- 
ciple, and  of  more  tliorough  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  true  registr.ition  of  degrees  of  photograi>hic 
action  depends,  to  seeing  a much  extended  use  of  the  skies 
incidental  to  the  view  that  is  photograjJied  than  has 
hitherto  been  adopted. 

We  come  next  to  the  mechanic.al  means  that  have  been 
employed  for  giving  less  exposure  to  the  sky  tlniu  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  picture,  so  that  the  over-powering  efl’ect 
of  light  from  the  clouds,  as  well  as  from  the  clear  portions 
of  the  sky,  may  be  restrained  sufficiently  to  prevent  them 
from  being  lost  in  one  general  light,  whilst  the  foli.age  and 
foreground  .are  receiving  sufficient  exposure  to  bring  them 
out.  An  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  methods  of 
this  kind  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  shut  out  the 
sky  with  anything  like  exactness,  and  that  if  it  were 
possible,  there  would  remain  a hard  line  destructive 
of  all  artistic  and  realistic  effect.  Where  foreground 
objects  rise  into  the  sky  in  places,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  shielding  the  sky  the  foreground  object  will  be 
shielded  also,  and  so  come  out  unnaturally  dark.  Never- 
theless, there  is  frequently  an  advantage  in  some  of  the 
contrivances  that  have  been  adopted,  and  such  are  often 
employed  with  benefit.  A very  early  contrivance  was 
that  of  the  late  T.  Sutton,  who  placed  the  diaphragm  in 
a sloping  position,  the  upper  part  forw.ard.  In  this  way 
the  light  from  the  foreground  was  admitted  through  a 
circular  aperture,  whilst  the  opening  presented  to  the  sky 
was  in  effect  a narrow  oval  having  its  long  axis  of  the 
size  only  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  This  arrangement 
was  contrived  for  use  with  a single  lens.  For  a doublet, 
a special  arrangement  would  have  to  be  fitted  up  inside  the 
lens  tube.  Another  contrivance  now  in  common  use  is 
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a spring  shutter  passing  from  side  to  side,  and  having 
its  opening  so  cut  as  to  give  longer  exposure  to  the  fore- 
ground than  to  the  sky.  Yet  another  ariangement  is  one 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  very  thoroughly  worked 
out  by  W.  K.  Burton.  The  general  character  of  this 
.arrangement  is  a flap  shutter  consisting  of  a piece 
of  cardboard  cut  nearly  to  the  form  of  the  sky  in  the 
scene.  This  shutter  is  worked  either  inside  the  camera, 
when  the  hinge  on  which  it  turns  is  at  the  bottom  ; or  in 
front  of  the  lens,  when  the  hinge  is  at  the  top.  In  either 
case  the  flap  must  be  sufficiently  far  from  the  lens  to  pre- 
vent it  from  shielding  too  vague  and  uncertain  a portion 
of  the  picture,  and  yet  not  so  far  as  to  cause  a perceptible 
line  to  be  formed.  The  general  exposure  is  given  by  a 
second  flap  or  by  a cap,  and  the  flap  itself  is  only  opened 
for  such  a short  space  of  time  as  m.ay  be  deemed  re- 
quisite for  the  sky.  All  such  mechanical  means  are 
necessarily  imperfect,  for  the  reason  given,  that  there  is 
no  definite  edge  permissible,  and  we  must  either  shield 
part  of  the  view  itself,  or  permit  that  portion  of  the  sky 
contiguous  to  any  other  part  of  the  picture  to  receive 
more  exposure  than  the  rest  of  the  sky. 

There  is  yet  another  means  of  obtaining  the  represen- 
tation of  the  cloud  forms  in  the  sky  of  the  negative,  and 
it  consists  in  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  sky  on  the 
plate,  or  of  intensifying  the  rest  of  the  picture  whilst  the 
sky  is  not  intensified.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  a good  gradation  of  tone  exist  in  the  sky 
of  the  neg.ative,  although  it  may  in  its  original 
condition  be  too  intense  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  We  have  seen  good  effects  produced  in  both 
ways.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  difference  of  intensity 
gradual,  the  negative  may  be  treated  quite  wet ; and  if 
the  reducing  process  is  employed,  the  solution,  ferric 
oxalate,  ferricyanide,  or  hypochlorite  as  preferred,  used 
with  a soft  large  brush,  the  skj^  edge  being  kept  lowest. 
If  it  be  desired  to  make  the  edge  rather  more  sudden 
against  some  object  rising  against  the  sky,  the  negative 
may  be  treated  when  in  a partially  dry  condition.  The 
method  of  partial  intensification  is  adopted  when  the  sky 
itself  is  of  proper  density,  but  the  rest  of  the  negative  is 
lacking  in  vigour.  The  same  vari.ation  of  treatment, 
either  whilst  entirely  wet  or  when  partly  dry,  is  admis- 
sible as  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
reducing  process.  For  this  jrartial  intensification  we  have 
found  the  method  with  iodide  of  mercury  followed  by 
Schlip|)e’s  salt  described  in  the  last  Yeau-Book  very 
convenient.  The  mercury  solution  is  applied  with  a brush, 
.and  if  in  any  place  it  has  extended  more  than  was  in- 
tended, it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  such  place  when 
following  with  the  Schlippe’s  solution.  After  washing, 
another  immersion  in  the  hypo  will  remove  the  intensity 
given  by  the  mercury  where  it  h.as  not  been  fixed  by  the 
application  of  the  sulphantimoniate. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  producing  cloud  effects  in  photo- 
graphs, we  certainly  prefer,  when  the  subject  admits  of  it, 
the  method  by  which  the  sky  actually  accompanying  the 
view  is  represented  ; but  either  m.ay  be  used  with  advan- 
tage according  to  circumstances,  although  a plain  sky  is  to 
be  preferred  to  such  printed-in  effects  as  have  too  often 
been  presented. 

— -o 

AN  ASSISTANT  DETAINING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS  AS  A GAGE  FOR  HIS  PAY: 
LEGAL  DECISION. 

A LEGAL  c.ose  which  presents  points  of  special  interest  has 
recently  been  decided  in  the  Norwich  County  Court  by 
J udge  Price. 

Albert  Edw.ard  Coe,  Photographer,  of  London  Street, 
Norwich,  employed  the  plaintiff  to  make  the  necessary 
exposures  for  a series  of  views  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  Mr. 
Coe  finding  the  apparatus,  and  undertaking  the  develop- 
ment of  the  exposed  plates.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Coe  declined 
to  pay  the  full  amount,  on  the  ground  of  the  work  being 
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unsatisfactory,  and  the  assistant  then  declined  to  return 
the  apparatus.  Mr.  Coe  then  took  proceedings  in  the 
County  Court  for  the  recovery  of  the  apparatus  or  its  value, 
and  in  the  end  the  assistant  was  ordered  to  return  the 
apparatus  or  pay  its  value.  His  claim  against  Mr.  Coe 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  judge. 

All  photographers  will  undei*stand  the  ditliculty  of  a 
case  of  this  sort,  a case  in  v/hich  so  many  disturbing 
influences  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  resulting  negative. 
At  any  rate,  the  case  in  question  affords  no  encouragement 
to  assistants  to  detain  the  property  of  the  employer  as 
security  for  money  due. 

The  following  report  from  the  Eastern  Daily  Press,  of 
the  22nd  August  last,  is  interesting  as  a record  of  the 
case  : — 

NORWICH  COUNTY  COURT,  SIIIREII.VLL,  TUESDAY,  AUOU.ST  21, 
BEFORE  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE  PRICE,  Q C. 

Employer  and  Workman;  Photographing  the  Broads, 

Coe  V.  Young. — In  this  case  Mr.  A.  E.  Coe,  photo- 
grapher, of  London  Street,  had  employed  INIr.  Young,  a 
photographer,  to  do  certain  work,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  entrusted  him  with  photographic  apparatus.  The 
work  had  been  completed,  but  not  being  satisfactory,  he 
had  not  paid  for  it  in  full,  and  defendant  kept  the 
apparatus.  He  accordingly  brought  an  action  to  recover 
;£19  5s.  8d.  for  the  detention  of  the  apparatus.  Young 
put  in  a counter-claim  of  .£21  19s.  6d.  for  non-payment, 
damages,  &c.  Plaintiff  was  represented  by  Mr.  Davies. 
His  Honour,  having  read  the  items  of  the  set-off’,  said  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  he 
questioned  whether  they  were  recoverable.  He  considered 
it  as  being  more  of  a breach  of  agreement,  and  therefore 
it  ought  to  have  been  brought  as  a counter-claim.  He 
proceeded  to  try  Mr.  Coe’s  claim.  Plaintiff  was  sworn, 
and  stated  that  the  articles  Young  still  retained  were  his 
]>roperty,  and  used  in  his  business.  He  had  been  deprived 
of  their  use  since  J une,  and  had  to  replace  them  at  a cost 
of  £7  or  £8.  He  gave  defendant  a nuu’ber  of  photo- 
graphic plates,  which  he  was  to  use  and  return  to  plaintiff 
with  images  on  them,  or  else  in  their  original  condition. 
Thirty-six  of  the  plates  (worth  12.s.)  had  not  been  returned 
to  him  in  either  condition.  Defendant  said  he  had 
returned  the  plates  in  the  form  of  exposed  negatives,  and 
he  had  kept  the  apparatus  because  Mr.  Coe  had  not  paid 
him.  Mr.  Coe  proved  that  be  had  not  received  the  plates. 
His  Honour  said  defendant  had  no  right  to  keep  the 
apparatus.  It  was  not  a case  of  lieu.  He  accordingly  gave 
judgment  for  plaintiff  for  his  full  claim  of  £19  5s.  8d. 

The  counter-claim  was  then  tried.  Young,  being  sworn, 
said  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Coe  as  an  operator  and 
retoucher  on  the  Tuesday  after  Bank  Holiday.  Some  time 
afterwards  Mr.  Coe  told  him  he  would  like  to  have  a series 
of  views  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  commissioned  Young 
to  take  the  series.  Mr.  Coe  was  to  supply  him  with 
plates,  to  be  exposed  by  him,  and  then  returned  to  Mr. 
Coe  to  be  developed  and  finished.  The  price  agreed  upon 
was  £15  15s.  for  the  whole  job.  His  Honour  — Then  I 
understand  there  was  a contract  in  which  you  undertook 
to  do  the  work  satisfactorily  ? Young — There  were  no  terms 
in  the  agreement  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work.  His 
Honour  said  that  in  law  a contract  implied  competency  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  undertook  it.  Young  said  the 
productions  were  the  best  his  skill  could  produce  under 
the  atmospheric  circumstances,  which  were  not  suitable. 
He  was  not  supplied  with  the  most  sensitive  form  of  plate 
which  was  essential  to  successfully  photographing  the 
Broads.  Mr.  Coe  advanced  him  £G  lOs.  for  out  of  pocket 
expenses,  which  he  had  spent  twice  over.  When  he  com- 
pleted the  work  and  went  for  his  remuneration  he  was  told 
that  the  work  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  paid.  He  had  had  no  complaint  before.  Mr.  Davies 
said  the  photographs  were  bad  in  many  respects,  and  prac- 
tically worthless.  Young  denied  this,  but  did  not  call  an 
expert  to  speak  to  their  value.  His  Honour,  in  giving 


judgment,  said  the  £6  lOs.  advanced  reduced  Young’s 
claim  of  £15  15s.  to  £9  5s.  He  could  not  recover  his  rail 
fare  between  Yarmouth  and  Norwich.  As  to  the  special 
damages  Young  averred  his  character  had  sustained  through 
the  allegations  of  incompeteucy,  which  he  estimated  at  ten 
uineas,  his  Honour  said  he  had  caused  that  himself  by 
ringing  the  action.  Judgment  was  given  in  favour  of 
!Mr.  Coe  for  £19  3s.  If  the  photographic  apparatus  was 
returned  within  a week  the  amount  would  be  reduced  to 
£3  13s.  This  Young  promised  to  do.  Coats  for  two  scien- 
tific witnesses  were  also  allowed  Mr.  Coe. 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Eighth  Article. 

Why  are  stops  placed  in  front  of  some  lenses,  and  not  so 
in  others?  it  maybe  asked.  We  are  now  able  to  recognise 
that,  in  the  case  of  single  lenses,  the  proper  position  for  a 
diaphragm  is  at  an  easily  ascertainable  point  somewhere 
in  front.  In  practice  %ve  always  find  landscape  lenses  con- 
structed in  that  manner  ; then  why  not  the  doublet  or 
triplet  combinations,  it  may  be  argued,  instead  of  a central 
situation  in  the  tube  ? This  latter  alternative,  it  may  be 
said,  has  been  chosen  because  in  practice  it  proved  more 
serviceable.  If  a diaphragm  be  placed  in  front  of  a doublet 
combination,  the  area  of  illumination,  or  field,  as  it  is 
called,  will,  in  consequence,  be  diminished  without  con- 
ferring an  equivalent  advantage  therefore — that  is,  so  far 
as  lenses  having  a tolerably  flat  field,  like  those  of  recti- 
linear type,  apply.  But  in  the  case  of  a portrait  doublet 
the  limited  disc  which  would  be  produced  w'ould  be  more 
sharply  defined  over  the  entire  area  represented,  or  in 
other  words,  the  field  would  be  flattened.  Preference  is, 
therefore,  given  to  a central  position,  in  order  that  the 
field  may  not  be  curtailed,  although  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  a little  curvature  ; and  with  large  size  diaphragms  this 
becomes  moie  apparert  th.an  with  small.  It  is  with  .a 
view  to  les.sen  the  defect  of  curvature  as  much  as  possible 
that  experienced  photographers,  who  use  portrait  lenses, 
take  the  precaution  to  arrange  the  accessories  they  desire 
to  be  prominent  in  a jiicture  in  a more  or  less  crescent 
form  around  the  principal  subject,  leaving  those  portions 
which  they  wish  to  appear  subdued  to  suffer  from  spherical 
abenation.  The  employment  of  a small  diaphragm,  or  a 
lens  having  a flat  field,  would  defeat  this  object.  Large 
groups  of  persons  are  usually  posed  in  crescent  form  in 
order  that  those  who  occupy  positions  at  each  end  may 
not  appear  blurred,  which  would  occur  if  all  w’ere  placed 
in  a straight  line.  We  have  seen  that  marginal  rays  come 
to  a focus  nearer  than  centr.al  rays.  Photographing  a 
large  group  is  .an  illustration  of  this.  To  return  to  our 
subject  of  diaphragms — the  kind  known  .as  “ W.aterhouse,” 
and  introduced  by  a gentleman  bearing  that  name,  are 
strips  of  metal  (blackened  brass)  thin  enough  to  pass 
through  a narrow  slot  into  a collar  fixed  in  the  lens  tube. 
These  are  pierced  in  circular  form,  and  the  aperture  of 
e.ach  bears  a fixed  and  unalterable  relation  to  the  foc.al 
length  of  the  lens.  Starting  with  the  aperture  of  the  stop 
pl.ate  or  the  Largest  size  diaphragm  provided,  we  have  the 
full  wmrking  capacity  of  the  lens,  which  may  be  one- 
fourth,  one-eighth,  one-twelfth  the  equivalent  focus.  The 
insertion  of  a stop  the  next  size  smaller  reduces  the  v.alue 
of  the  aperture,  perhaps  one- fourth,  and,  as  a consequence, 
increases  the  length  of  exposure  to  about  double.  The 
effect  will  be  to  give  increased  sharpness  with  less  bril- 
liancy, and  the  smaller  the  diaphragm  employed  the  more 
pronounced  will  these  characteristics  be.  J.  H.  Dall- 
meyer  says  : — 

Always  use  the  largest  possible  stop  in  order  to  secure  vigour, 
roundness,  and  atmospheric  effect  in  the  picture.  A small  stop 
produces  sharpness,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  foregoing  essen- 
tial qualities.  As  a rale,  focus  for  some  prominent  object  in  the 
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foreground,  or  upon  that  which  is  to  constitute  the  point  of  in- 
terest in  the  picture.  Do  this  with  a medium  stop,  then  in- 
sert the  next  or  the  next  but  one  smaller,  sufiicieut  to  prevent 
objects  not  focussed  upon  appearing  too  much  blurred. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  acting  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a select  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject,  issued  a standard  which  they  called 
the  Universal  system,  and  they  based  their  calculation 
upon  the  relationship  of  aperture  to  focal  length,  starting 
with  the  portrait  doublet  at  its  maximum  serviceable 
opening/,  or  one-fourth  of  the  equivalent  focal  length. 
Rectilinear  doublets  can  be  had  to  work  at  { and  upwards. 

Leading  opticians  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  whether 
the  system  is  the  very  best  which  could  be  easily 
adopted,  and  until  they  arrive  at  a definite  under- 
standing among  themselves  the  system  is  uuivetsal  only 
in  name.  Its  value  may  be  practically  illustrated  thus : — 
Given  a lens  known  to  be  of  twelve  inches  equivalent 
focus,  in  which  there  is  a diaphragm  of  one  inch  diameter, 
and  an  exposure  of  two  seconds  upon  an  ordinary  dry 
plate  is  found  sufficient  for  a dimly-lighted  subject,  the 
stop  would  be  said  to  represent  — one-twelfth  the 
focal  length.  Replace  this  stop  with  one  of  half  an 
inch,  and  we  quadruple  the  necessary  exposure  thus  : — 
12  multiplied  by  itself  is  144,  and  24  multiplied  by  24 
equ.als  576. 

The  Waterhouse  diaphragm  necessitates  a separate  plate 
of  metal  being  used  for  each  aperture  required.  To  obvi- 
ate this  inconvenience  a rotating  plate  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  lens  tube  ; it  is  punctured  with  holes,  the  varying 
diameters  of  which  have  a definite  ratio  to  focus.  The  iris 
diaphragm  is  also  a fixture,  and  is  a system  of  flat  metallic 
plates  or  sheaves,  which  can  be  readily  opened  or  closed, 
as  desired.  This  is  effected  by  rotating  a circular  plate 
having  a milled  edge  thereon.  There  is  usually  an  index 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  tube  intimating  up  to  what  point 
to  rotate  the  plate  in  order  to  obtain  any  particular  num- 
ber of  diaphragm,  as  ts.  /«>  /.>  /s.  Different  makers 
have  their  own  special  arrangements  for  working  these 
diaphragms,  which  have  now  come  so  largely  into  use.  A 
u.seful  feature  in  one  lens  j)ossessed  by  the  writer  is  that  of 
a second  indicator,  designed  to  show  at  a glance  the  time 
of  exposure  required.  This  plate  is  so  adjusted  that  when 
the  diaphragm  has  been  set  to  say  this  indication  will 
be  opposite  the  figure,  meaning  that  /-  requires  four  times 
the  exposure  of  full  aperture. 

Other  forms  of  diaphragms  have  been  devised  with  the 
view  of  proportioning  the  amount  of  different  rays  ad- 
mitted to  the  lens,  as  well  as  “ stopping  ” the  passage  of 
others  which  could  with  advantage  be  dispensed  with. 
Sutton  found  that  by  inclining  the  stop  plafe  at  an  angle 
of  35‘',  the  illumination  from  the  foreground  was  increased 
in  value  four  times  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  sky.  Per- 
forated and  semi-translucent  coloured  diaphragms  have 
from  time  to  time  been  used  ; they  possess  the  property 
of  conferring  a greater  degree  of  softness  and  detail,  with- 
out detriment  to  general  sharpness.  As  more  light  enters 
the  lens,  though  in  a somewhat  modified  condition,  expo- 
sure is  thereby  accelerated. 

Circular  openings  are  usually  chosen  for  diaphragmatic 
apertures  ; this  is  probably  done  for  convenience  ; but  in 
assiug  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  any  other  shape  has 
een  proved  to  answer  equally  well,  so  long  as  the  area 
remains  the  same. 

In  referring  to  rectilinear  lenses  as  possessing  a toler- 
ably flat  field,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  wide  angle 
lenses  of  this  class  are  free  from  spherical  aberration ; if 
this  were  so  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  a stop, 
which  is  in  reality  a part  of  the  lens.  Wilfred  A.  French, 
writing  on  the  limitations  of  lenses  in  “ Mosaics,”  1888, 
says  : — “ Given  a wide  angle  lens  of  standard  excellence  to 
cover,  say,  a 6J  by  8J  plate,  and  including  an  angle  of 
about  po**.  With  full  aperture,  or  the  largest  of  a set  of 
revolving  stops,  this  will  cover  sharply  only  the  central 
portion  of  the  plate.  The  bold  curves  of  the  glasses  com- 


posing the  lens  cause  the  image-producing  rays  to  be 
more  or  less  refracted,  resulting  in  what  is  called  spherical 
aberration,  to  which  is  due  the  imperfect  definition  at  and 
about  the  edges  of  the  picture.  Now  spherical  aberration, 
from  which  positively  no  lens  is  exempt,  can  be  corrected 
by  means  of  diaphragms  . . . The  smaller  the  dia- 
phragm, the  greater  amount  of  marginal  definition  . . 

Frequently  such  a wide-angle  lens  is  used  in  connection 
with  a smaller  plate — a 4 by  5,  for  instance — which  it  will 
cover  well  with  a medium  stop,  or  even  with  full  aperture, 
but  for  obvious  reasons  will  be  equivalent  to  a lens 
embracing  only  a moderate  angle.” 

From  the  foregoing  extract,  and  what  has  been  pre- 
viously brought  under  notice,  it  would  appear  th.at  when 
instantaneous  work  is  required,  an  advantage  may  be 
gained  by  employing  a lens  capable  of  covering  a larger 
plate  than  it  is  intended  to  use.  Then,  instead  of  reducing 
the  aperture  by  means  of  a diaphragm,  in  order  to  sharpen 
marginal  rays,  those  portions  may  be  discarded,  as  they  are 
practically  crowded  out. 


LAW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  J.  DEBENHAM,  SOLICITOR. 

Chapter  X. — Bankruptcy,  etc. 

The  last  ground  of  defence  to  be  mentioned  is  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant. 

The  law,  as  regards  bankruptcy  in  England,  is  now 
administered  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  46  and  47 
Vic.,  c.  52,  and  by  s.  44  of  this  Act  the  bankrupt  is  deprived 
of  “ the  capacity  to  exercise  and  to  take  proceedings  for 
exercising  all  such  powers  in,  or  over,  or  in  respect  of 
property  as  might  have  been  exercised  by  the  bankrupt  for 
his  own  benefit  at  the  commencement  of  his  bankruptcy 
or  before  his  discharge,  except  the  right  of  nomination  to 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.” 

And  by  s.  54  (1)  unless  a trustee  is  appointed,  the  Oflficial 
Receiver  shall  be  the  trustee  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  immediately  on  a debtor  being  adjudged  bankrupt, 
the  property  of  the  bankrupt  shall  vest  in  the  trustee. 
(2).  On  the  appointment  of  a trustee  the  property  shall 
forthwith  pass  to  and  rest  in  the  trustee  appointed.  These 
sections,  it  will  be  observed,  refer  to  “ property.”  There- 
fore all  pecuniary  claims  are  included,  except  as  next 
mentioned. 

Any  claim  for  damages  for  personal  injuries,  whether 
physical  or  moral — e.ff.,  the  effects  of  an  accident,  or  libel, 
slander,  &c. — are  not  included. 

As  regards  the  bankruptcy  of  a debtor,  the  law  is  as 
follows  : — 

The  mere  adjudication  of  a man  as  bankrupt  does 
not  release  him  from  his  debts.  Thii  occurs  when  he 
obtains  his  dischaige.  The  order  of  discharge  releases 
him  from  all  debts  provable  in  the  bankruptcy,  with  the 
exception  of  debts  due  to  the  crown,  or  ” from  any  debt 
or  liability  incurred  by  means  of  any  fraud  or  fraudulent 
breach  of  trust  to  which  he  was  a party,”  or  from  any 
debt  or  liability  whereof  he  has  obtained  forbearance  by 
any  fraud  to  which  he  was  a party  (S.  30,  Clauses  1 and  2). 

By  Clause  3,  an  order  of  discharge  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  bankruptcy,  and  of  the  validity  of  the 
proceedings  therein,  and  in  any  proceedings  that  may  be 
instituted  against  a bankrupt  who  has  obtained  an  order 
of  discharge  in  respect  of  any  debt  from  which  he  has 
been  released  by  the  order,  the  bankrupt  may  plead  that 
the  cause  of  action  occurred  before  his  discharge,  and  may 
give  this  act  and  the  special  matter  in  evidence. 

In  order  to  become  a bankrupt,  an  “ act  of  bankruptcy  ” 
must  have  been  committed. 

S.  4 of  the  Act  defines  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  which 
a debtor  may  commit. 

It  is  not  all  debtors,  however,  who  can  be  adjudicated 
bankrupts.  A foreigner  may  be  made  bankrupt  if  he 
contracted  the  debt  and  committed  the  act  of  bankruptcy  in 
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England,  or  even  if  the  debt  was  contracted  abroad,  and 
he  be  resident  in  Engl.ind  ; but  otherwise  the  court  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  foreigners. 

A married  woman  may  be  made  bankrupt  in  respect  of 
her  separate  property.  By  the  Married  Women’s  Pro- 
perty Act,  1832,  it  is  provided  that  “ every  married 
woman  carrying  on  a trade  separately  from  her  husband 
is  in  respect  of  her  separate  property  to  be  subject  to  the 
bankruptcy  laws,  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  were  a feme 
sole. 

An  infant  (or  minor,  as  I prefer  to  call  them)  cannot  be 
made  bankrujjt.  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  decided  that  he 
could,  but  this  decision  was  over-ruled  by  a later  case. 

A lunatic  may  be  made  bankrupt  if  found  lunatic  by 
inquisition,  and  a committee  of  his  person  and  estate  duly 
appointed. 

Other  persons  who  were  formerly  not  liable  to 
the  bankruptcy  laws,  or  respecting  whom  there  was  a 
doubt,  b it  who  are  now  under  its  jurisdiction,  are  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  felous,  and  undischarged  bankrupts. 

The  Acts  of  Bankruptcy  enumerated  in  the  Act  are  as 
follows  : I quote  from  the  Act  itself. 

(«).  If  in  England  or  elsewhere  he  (the  debtor)  makes  a 
conveyance  or  assignment  of  his  property  to  a trustee  or 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  generally. 

(6).  If  in  England  or  elsewhere  he  makes  a fraudulent 
conveyance,  gift,  delivery,  or  transfer  of  his  property,  or 
any  part  thereof. 

I must  add  as  a note  upon  this  that  such  transfer  would 
be  void.  Such  transactions  are  generally  assignments  to 
a creditor  in  consideration  of  a present  advance  by  him 
and  an  old  debt  due  to  him.  The  test  of  this  being  frau- 
dulent, is  whether  the  arrangement  was  made  boiui  fide 
with  the  view  of  enabling  the  debtor  to  continue  his  busi- 
ness, or  whether  it  was  a mere  scheme  by  the  transferee 
to  obtain  payment  of  an  existing  debt  due  to  him.  The 
relative  extent  of  the  further  advance  gives  a criterion  for 
determining  the  validity  of  the  arrangement. 

(c).  If  in  England  or  elsewhere  he  makes  any  con- 
veyance or  transfer  of  his  property  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  creates  any  change  thereon  which  would  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  be  void  as  a fraudulent  preferance  if  he 
were  adjudged  bankrupt. 

(cf).  If  with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors  he 
does  .any  of  the  following  things  ; namely,  dep.arts  out  of 
England,  or  being  out  of  England,  remains  out  of 
England,  or  departs  from  his  dwelling-house,  or  otherwise 
absents  himself,  or  begins  to  keep  house. 

This  last  offence  needs  explanation.  It  means  if  a man 
shuts  himself  up,  and  excludes  himself  from  society,  in- 
cluding his  creditors  ; and  denies  himself  to  them  persis- 
tently. 

(e) .  If  execution  issued  against  him  has  been  levied  by 
seizure,  and  sale  of  his  goods  under  process  in  an  action 
in  any  Court,  or  in  any  civil  proceeding  in  the  High  Court. 

This  does  not  extend  to  executions  under  process  in  any 
matter  not  being  an  action  in  any  Court  other  than  the 
High  Court. 

(f) .  If  he  files  in  the  Court  a declaration  of  his  inability 
to  pay  his  debts,  or  presents  a bankruptcy  petition  against 
himself. 

{g).  If  a creditor  has  obtained  a final  judgment  against 
him  for  any  amount,  and  execution  thereon  not  having 
been  stayed,  has  served  on  him  in  England,  or  by  leave 
of  the  Court  elsewhere,  a bankruptcy  notice  under  this 
Act,  requiring  him  to  pay  the  judgment  debt  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  judgment,  or  to  secure  or  compound 
for  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditor  or  the  Court,  and 
he  does  not,  within  seven  daj's  after  service  of  the  notice, 
in  case  the  service  is  effected  in  England,  and  in  case  the 
service  is  effected  elsewhere,  then  within  the  time  limited 
in  that  behalf  by  the  order  giving  leave  to  effect  the  ser- 
vice, either  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  notice,  or 
satisfy  the  Court  that  he  has  a counter  claim,  set  off’,  or 
cross  demand  which  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 


judgment  debt,  and  which  he  could  not  set  up  in  the 
.action  in  which  the  judgment  was  obtained. 

(/().  If  the  debtor  gives  notice  to  any  of  his  creditors 
that  he  has  suspended,  or  is  about  to  suspend,  payment  of 
his  debts. 

By  s.  (>  of  the  Act,  a creditor  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
pre.sent  a bankruptcy  petition  ag.ainst  a debtor  unless  the 
debt  owing  by  the  debtor  to  the  petitioning  creditor,  or  if 
two  or  more  creditors  join  the  agcregate  amount  of  the 
debts  owing  to  the  several  petitioning  creditors,  amounts 
to  fifty  pounds,  and  the  debt  is  liquidated,*  and  payable 
either  immediately  or  at  some  certain  future  time,  and  the 
debtor  is  domiciled  in  England,  or  within  a ye.ar  before 
the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  h^s  ordinarily 
resided  or  had  a dwelling  house  or  place  of  business  in 
England. 

If  no  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  a receiving  order 
is  made  against  the  debtor. 

A general  meeting  of  his  creditors  is  then  summoned 
and  held  ‘‘  for  the  purpnse  of  considering  whether  any 
proposal  that  may  be  made  for  a composition  or  scheme  of 
arrangement  shall  be  entertained,  or  whether  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  debtor  shall  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  and, 
generally,  .os  to  the  mode  of  de.aling  with  the  debtor’s 
property. 

On  a receiving  order  being  made,  the  debtor  has  to  fur- 
nish a statement  of  accounts,  and  submit  to  ex.amination 
as  to  his  conduct,  dealings,  .and  property. 

This  must  be  public,  in  open  court : and  these  examina- 
tions occur  daily  during  the  sittings  of  the  Court  in 
London.  By  the  way,  I should  add  that  in  the  country, 
b.ankruptcy  proceedings  .are  taken  in  the  County  Courts. 

Of  course  photographers  or  other  persons  in  business 
(or  out  of  it,  for  th.at  matter)  will  not  have  recourse  to 
b.ankruptcy  proceedings  against  a debtor,  if  desirous  of 
acting  with  jjcudence  and  economy,  unless  no  other  course 
be  open  as  a remedy  for  recovery  of  a debt.  It  is,  to  begin 
with,  expensive  ; a payment  of  £10  being  required  by  the 
government  on  the  petition  being  presented.  You  are 
actually  very  unwilliog  to  “throw  good  money  .after  bad,” 
as  the  proverb  runs.  And  there  are  many  waj’s  available 
to  a creditor  not  generally  known,  but  by  means  of  which 
I have  many  times  obtained  payment  of  debts  th.at  seemed 
to  be  lost. 

1.  There  is  the  garnishee  process.  This  is  a much 
better  w.ay  to  go  to  work,  frequently,  than  the  process  of 
execution  hy  fieri  facias  or  fi.-fa.  (tbe  ordinary  seizure  of 
furniture  by  sheriff  or  county-court  bailiff).  If  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  your  debtor  has  money  claims 
against  other  persons  (and  very  often  a man  does  not  pay 
because  he  cannot  get  in  his  own  debts),  you  can,  by  adopt- 
ing the  garnishee  process,  compel  those  debtors  (called 
garnishees)  to  pay  you  instead  of  him. 

I have  done  this  in  the  case  of  solicitors,  whom  I 
hjid  to  sue  some  time  ago  for  an  advertising  agent. 

2.  It  may  happen  that  your  debtor  is  legatee  under  <a 
will,  or  entitled  under  a settlement  to  money  or  stock  in 
the  hands  of  an  executor  or  trustee.  You  c<an  obtain  an 
order,  if  your  judgment  be  in  the  High  Court,  charging 
such  stock  with  the  amount  of  your  judgment  I,  .as  a 
member  of  the  County  Court  Committee  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  sought  to  have  a similar  provision 
made  in  aid  of  County  Court  judgments,  and  my  recom- 
mendation was  embodied  in  the  report,  but  it  has  not 
been  carried  into  effect  in  the  new  County  Court  Act 
Why,  I cannot  conceive,  except,  indeed,  that  many  other 
valuable  suggestions  we  made  have  been  also  ignored.  The 
County  Court  is  said  to  be  the  poor  man’s  Court.  If  so, 
there  is  the  more  reason  why  every  facility  should  be 
.afforded  for  his  obtaining  his  due,  especi.ally  after  paying 
the  exorbitant  County  Court  fees  which  he  must  do  to 
get  his  judgment. 

3.  Perhaps  the  debtor  has  leasehold  or  even  freehold 
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property.  You  can  (again,  if  your  judgment  be  in  the 
High  Court)  make  the  judgment  a charge  upon  it,  and 
have  the  property  sold  to  satisfy  your  claim. 

4.  You  may  also  claim  the  appointment  of  a receiver  of 
his  property. 


A rnOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLISHER’S  TALK  ABOUT 
PORTRAITS. 

With  a little  judicious  questioning,  a Star  reporter  the  other 
day  got  some  interesting  information,  “mainly  about  people,’’ 
from  a photographic  publisher,  who,  w'ith  modesty  acquired 
during  an  extensive  business  in  ballet  girls  and  bishops,  and 
other  retiring  celebrities,  asked  as  a favour  that  his  name 
should  not  be  made  public. 

“ You  want  to  know  something  about  the  people  I sell,  how 
their  photographs  are  obtained,  and  to  what  extent  the  public 
buy  them  ?”  he  said,  not  at  all  aghast  at  our  representative’s 
comprehensive  query.  Taking  the  last  point  first— it  is  an  inte- 
resting test  of  a public  character’s  popularity,  and  a pretty  re- 
liable one,  too,  since  admiration  in  this  case  means  a call  upon 
the  pocket’’ — the  photographic  publisher  remarked.  ‘‘Putting 
all  pcjlitical  feeling  aside,  I am  bound  to  say  that  Gladstone  is 
at  the  top  of  the  poll.  He  sells  far  and  away  the  bast  of  all — 
a hundred  to  one  of  any  other  man,  even  did  in  Beaconfield’s 
time,  and  the  demand  doesn’t  fluctuate.  Much  the  most 
popular  man  on  the  Conservative  side  is  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  whose  photograph  sold  especially  well  after  his  Dart- 
ford  speech.” 

“And  the  men  who  are  on  neither  one  side  nor  the  other  ?” 
put  our  reporter,  interrogatively. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Chamberlain ! Well,  curiously  enough,  he  hasn’t 
sold  so  well  now  he  has  become — well — “ a gentleman,”  though 
he  is  now  kept  in  West-end  shops,  where  he  wasn’t  kept  before. 
By  the  way,  at  some  establishments,  Gladstone  has  to  be  boy- 
cotted. The  other  day  a duchess  took  up,  in  a West-end 
stationer’s,  a portrait  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  ; but  she  no  sooner 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  subject,  than  she  contemptuously  put  it 
on  the  counter,  face  downwards,  and  accidentally  dropped  into 
poetry,  remarking : — 

' Oh ! that  wicked  old  man, 
lie  is  ruining  the  country  as  fast  as  he  can  ! ’ 

There  w no  demand  for  the  present  leader  of  the  House,”  the 
man  of  photographs  went  on,  and  impassively  added,  in  answer 
to  an  anxious  inquiry,  “No,  there  is  no  photograph  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Walter  taken  together.  Among  literary  men,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ the  best  demand  now  is  for  Rider  Haggard  Tennyson 
stands  first  among  the  poets — of  course  from  a business  stand- 
point— Spencer  among  scientists,  Mr.  Irving  among  actors,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  among  actresses,  excluding,  of  course,  the 
Gaiety  ladies.  Of  these  Phyllis  Broughton  stands  firs*-,  and 
Nellie  Farren — who  is  too  seldom  taken  in  character — close  after 
her.  Parsons  are  not  in  brisk  demand.  Stopford  Brookes  is 
most  sought  after,  because,  besides  being  a popular  man,  he  is 
good-looking.  Of  royal  photographs— eagerly  collected  by 
Americans — ‘ the  Queen  laughing  ’ of  course,  has  had  a good 
sale  as  a curiosity.  She  was  once  taken  smiling.  Do  you  know 
how  that  was  ? The  photographer  had  kept  her  Majesty  wait- 
ing, and,  with  nervousness,  tripped  and  went  sprawling.  This 
so  tickled  the  Queen  that  she  could  not  keep  her  countenance 
during  the  sitting.  The  most  popular  photo  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales — who  always  sells  well — is  the  one  in  which  she  was 
taken  as  a doctor  of  music.  A royal  photo  much  sought  after,  but 
hard  to  get,  is  that  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  taken  as  he 
appeared  at  the  jubilee  celebration  here  in  England.  He  was 
only  photographed  by  a Berlin  firm,  and  there  has  been  such  a 
heavy  demand  in  Germany  that  we  have  got  very  few  here.” 

“ Of  course,  all  our  celebrities  are  not  equally  ready  to  face  a 
camera?” 

“ Oh,  no.  Gladstone  is  very  obh’ging  in  that  way,  but  some 
are  very  difficult  to  get.  The  Lord  Chief  J ustice  is.  While  a 
photographer  was  at  the  Law  Courts  once,  taking  some  of  theother 
judges,  a learned  brother  playfully  pulled  him  towards  the 
camera,  saying,  ‘ Come,  now,  Coleridge,  you  must  be  taken.’ 
But  his  lordship  was  not  be  caught  even  with  his  learned 
brother’s  ‘ chaff.’  He  fled.  Another  man  very  reluctant  to 
face  the  camera  is  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  He  has  only  been  taken 
twice  in  character  since  he  has  made  his  name — as  Shylock  and 
as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  Mephistophelcs  ‘photo’  is 
only  of  a picture.  The  ‘ Olivia  ’ photograph  was  wrung  from 
him  by  a caricature — a photograph  ‘ made  ’ up  by  a too  enter- 


prising photographer,  who  succeeded  only  in  enabling  a rival  to 
produce  an  ‘ authorised  version.’  Once,  before  photography 
was  as  instantaneous  as  it  is  now,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take 
him  as  he  unsuspectingly  left  his  private  house.  But  he  must 
have  got  wind  of  it  somehow  ; at  any  rate,  he  bafiied  the 
plotters.  ‘ Ouida  ’ has  remained  more  obdurate  than  even  Mr. 
Irving,  and  has  gone  the  length  of  acknowledging,  as  a reason, 
that  she  does  not  consider  herself  sufficiently  prepossessing. 
George  Eliot  was  bashful  in  the  same  way.  The  only  photo- 
graph of  her  is  taken  from  an  old  Daguerreotype.  Another 
lady  novelist,  Miss  Braddon,  is  unapproachable  with  a camera, 
and  Canon  Liddon,  with  Dr.  Pusey’s  antipathy,  won’t  have  a 
photo  taken.” 

“ What  about  the  P.B.’s  ; are  they  very  shy  ?” 

The  only  answer  was  a smile,  so  on  this  interesting  point  our 
readers  are  left  to  form  their  own  opinion.  Taking  our  inquisi- 
tive reporter  gently  off  the  scent,  his  informant  remarked, 
“ Mrs.  Langtry  was  about  the  first  to  be  paid  for  a sitting— none 
get  the  fabulous  sums  often  put  to  their  credit.  Dorothy  Dene 
gets  a royalty,  but  for  the  most  part  these  lovely  ladies  are  paid 
in  their  own  coin — their  own  photographs.  The  women  who, 
perhaps,  have  been  most  often  taken  are  Mrs.  Langtry,  Miss 
Maude  Branscombe,  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson.” 

Here  the  photograph  man  threw  off  enough  of  his  modesty 
to  say  that  the  negatives  of  some  of  the  ladies  are  “ touched 
up  ” before  the  printing  is  done — wrinkles  are  taken  out,  and 
so  on  ; but  what  he  said  on  this  head  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of 
the  ladies  and  their  photographers,  be  repeated. 

When  an  obscure  man  bursts  into  notoriety  there  is  an  inte- 
resting and  often  exciting  hunt  for  his  counterfeit  presentment. 
The  negative  of  “ No.  1.”  taken  in  Volunteer  uniform,  almost 
made  the  fortune  of  a photographer  in  a small  way  of  business. 
The  anxiety  of  the  trade  now  is  to  get  up-to-date  photographs 
of  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Buckle.  The  photographic  publisher, 
like  a good  many  more  people,  makes  harvest  out  of  a scandal. 
He  loves,  from  his  own  peculiar  point  of  view,  to  have  a divorce 
case  in  “ camera.”  Is  there  such  a case  on  the  tapii,  he  must 
get  the  photographs  of  the  petitioner,  the  respondent,  and  all 
the  co-respondents  before  they  are  bashfully  bought  up  by  the 
people  they  portray,  as  in  some  notorious  cases  they  have  been. 
Lady  Colin  Campbell  forbade  the  sale  of  her  photograph  when 
it  became  most  interesting,  because  she  was  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  and  the  trade  was  successfully  threatened  with  the  terrors 
of  the  very  uncertain  law  on  the  subject.  A beautiful  enlarge- 
ment, however,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  window  of  a Regent 
Street  studio.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  another  Divorce 
Court  figure  whose  portrait  is  very  scarce,  and  recent  inquiries 
in  America  after  the  new  Duchess  have  elicited  the  answer  that 
she  is  “not  made,”  as  they  put  it. 

Different  classes  of  “ photos  ” go  to  different  markets,  the 
Gaiety  ladies,  of  course,  are  affectionately  collected  by  the 
mashers  ; the  commoner  kinds  of  ballet  girls  in  tights  are  ex- 
ported iti  large  quantities  to  the  Colonies  ; and  the  soldiers  in 
India  create  a big  demand  fur  these  photographic  samples  of 
“ the  girls  they’ve  left  behind  them.”  The  crowned  heads,  as 
has  been  stated,  are  packed  off  to  America. 

Among  the  interesting  items  our  reporter  gathered  before  he 
bade  farewell  to  the  photogi-aph  seller  and  his  interesting 
samples  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  was  that  soon  -we  are  to  have  a 
new  photograph  of  Mr.  Gladstone  taken  in  a group  in  which 
Professor  Drummond  figures  ; that  presently  we  shall  be  able 
to  have  our  photographs  taken  in  sheets,  gummed  and  per- 
forated like  postage  stamps,  so  that  we  may  the  better  intro- 
duce ourselves  by  letter  ; and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
earned  the  undying  gratitude  of  photographic  publishers  by 
sending  up  enormously  the  sale  of  Smiths  and  Sullivan, — The 
Star. 


COMPOSITION  AND  CHIAROSCURO. 

Burn’Kt’s  Practical  Eteays  on  Art  have  long  been  known  to  artists 
as,  everything  considered,  the  best  practical  work  in  England  on 
the  subjects  with  which  they  deal.  These  are  “Composition  in 
Painting,”  “ Light  and  Shade  in  Painting,”  and  “ The  Education 
of  the  Eye.”  We  take  the  occasion  of  their  republication  by  Mr, 
Edward  L.  Wilson  to  lay  their  main  points  before  our  readers, 
attempting,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  them  into  some  logical 
connection,  which  Burnet  did  not  try  to  do.  He  rather  jotted 
down  his  thoughts  as  they  occurred,  and  as  the  bent  of  his  mind 
was  practical  rather  than  scientific,  his  work  forms  but  a collection 
of  useful  rules  to  be  kept  at  hand  and  frequently  referred  to. 
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A selection  from  it,  made  in  the  same  fashion,  would  be  of  doubt- 
ful utility,  and  would  give  but  a poor  opinion  of  the  whole. 
Burnet’s  book,  though  not  regularly  arranged,  has  its  Falient 
points,  which  become  evident  to  those  who  study  it  for  some  time. 
His  other  thoughts  naturally  group  themselves  around  these. 
In  giving  an  orderly  arrangement  to  our  extracts,  therefore,  we 
are  but  doing  what  every  reader  of  the  work  comes,  in  time,  to 
do  for  himself,  and  in  this  way  we  hope  to  introduce  the  new 
edition  to  a new  circle  of  students  in  the  best  manner. 

Writing  of  composition,  Burnet  covers  the  ground  several 
times  over  in  his  opening  paragraph,  where  he  says  : “ Compo- 
sition is  the  art  of  arranging  figures  or  objects  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  any  particular  subject.  In  composition  four  requisites 
are  necessary  : that  the  story  be  well  told ; that  it  (the  compo 
sitiou  or  group)  ‘ possess  a good  general  form  ; that  it  be  capable  of 
receiving  a proper  eflFect  of  light  and  shade  ; and  that  it  be 
susceptible  of  an  agrieable  disposition  of  colour.’  ” 

In  reality  none  but  a pedantic  painter  would  separate,  even  in 
thought,  the  disposition  of  colour,  the  eilect  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  general  form.  Burnet  seems  to  recognize  this  in  the 
next  sentence,  where  he  says  : “ The  form  of  a composition  is 
best  suggested  by  the  subject  or  design,  as  the  fitness  of  the 
adaptation  ought  to  appear  to  emanate  from  the  circumstances 
themselves.”  The  practical  rule  which  he  derives  from  this — 
the  most  general  statement  which  he  makes — may  be  stated 
shortly,  as  follows : The  circumstances  of  the  action  often 
oblige  us  to  determine  on  a particular  arrangement,  as  otherwise 
we  might  be  obliged  to  put  an  emphasis  on  an  insignificant 
object,  or  throw  an  interesting  point  of  the  action  into  shade  or 
into  the  background.  Hence  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
form  or  the  composition  from  the  first.  Then,  as  simple  forms 
are  most  effective,  and  are  also  easiest  to  manage,  he  naturally 
thinks  it  well  to  confine  his  further  remarks  to  those  which  are 
simplest.  These  he  considers  to  be  ‘‘angular  composition,”  by 
which  he  means  composition  in  triangles,  and  “ circular  compo- 
sition.” Of  each  of  these  forms  he  gives  many  examples  from 
the  old  masters,  his  remarks  on  which  we  reproduce,  occasionally 
adding  some  of  our  own.  The  articles  on  “Composition  in 
Landscape,”  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Art  Amateur, 
deal  with  several  other  sufficiently  simple  forms  of  composition 
in  addition. 

Of  the  many  examples  which  Burnet  gives  of  the  use  of  the 
diagonal  line  arc  one,  a very  simple  and  obvious  arrangement 
after  Paul  Potter,  and  another,  a scarcely  less  simple,  yet  very 
subtle  composition  of  Metzii.  A remark  of  Burnet’s  v.’hich  applies 
with  especial  force  to  the  former,  is  that  many  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, in  composition  of  this  angular  cla.ss,  have  habitually  crowded 
all  of  their  most  interesting  material  to  one  side  of  the  diagonal 
(see  article  on  “ Landscape  Composition,”  passim),  as  in  Potter’s 
picture  of  cattle,  and  the  principal  lines  of  the  ground  and  sky  lie 
all  in  the  one  direction,  and  at  the  one  side.  This,  he  well  ob- 
serve?, gives  a character  of  richness  strictly  analogous  to  that 
which  we  often  observe  in  a first  sketch,  and  which  is  then  due  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  outlines  while  the  artist  was  searching 
for  the  right  one.  He  also  bids  his  readers  remark  that 
the  few  objects  in  the  upper  right-hand  portion  of  the  picture, 
a trea  with  one  almost  leafless  branch,  two  birds,  and  a cloud, 
seem  more  important  by  reason  of  the  open  space  around  them, 
and,  therefore,  balance  the  richly-filled  lower  part.  He  is  not 
q\iite  right  in  that  “ therefore,”  as  without  the  objects  men- 
tioned there  would  still  be  a good  enough  balance,  the  rest 
afforded  to  the  eye  by  a large  open  space  being  almost  as  plea- 
sant as  the  occupation  given  to  it  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  branch  before  spoken  of  sympathises  with  the 
principal  mass  in  direction,  showing  that  Potter  felt  that  other- 
wise the  composition  would  be  out  of  balance,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
teresting foreground  group.  Neither  is  the  composition  so 
merely  angular  as  it  appears  at  first,  for  the  branch  and  the 
semi-detached  cloud  between  them  enclose  the  portion  of  the 
sky  filled  with  light,  and  which,  with  strong  contrasting  accent 
furnished  by  the  birds,  must  in  a painting  be  very  interesting. 

Similarly,  the  composition  after  Metzu — an  interior,  with  a 
man  waiting  at  a table  placed  near  an  open  window — is  not 
purely  angular,  or  rather,  diagonal,  although  the  diagonal  line  is  by 
far  the  most  important  as  a line.  But  it,  and  all  the  other 
horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  diagonal  lines  with  which  the  pic- 
ture is  filled,  are  there  simply  to  contrast  with  the  roundness  of 
th'e  features  and  the  flowing  hair  of  the  man’s  head.  Burnet,  in 
his  remarks,  deals  principally  with  the  colouring  of  the  picture. 
“ The  figure,”  he  says,  “ is  dressed  in  black  and  white  coming  in 
contact.  ....  The  black  is  repeated  by  the  hat,  and  diffused  by 


the  black  marble  in  the  floor  ; the  white  is  referred  to  the 
white  marble  in  the  floor,  and  collected  into  a mass  by  the 
white  wall  ; the  red  of  the  carpet  (or  rather,  rug,  used  as  a 
table-cover),  focussed  at  the  light  by  a stick  of  wax,  is  repeated 
by  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  carried  up  by  the  outside  of  the 
window  on  the  edge  of  the  picture,”  all  of  these  objects  being  of 
various  tones  of  red.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  if  concentration 
is  the  principle  of  the  composition  as  to  form,  diffusion  is  the 
same  as  to  colour.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  colours  are 
arranged  so  as  to  suggest  a circular,  rather  than  an  angular  com- 
position. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a striking  example  of  circular  composi- 
tion, Raphael’s  cartoon  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which  is 
probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Burnet  calls  attention 
to  the  simple  means  by  which  Raphael,  while  disposing  his 
figures  about  a circle  in  perspective,  secures  a fine  oval  form  to 
the  whole,  and  gives  the  group  of  the  apostles  its  due  import- 
ance, although  placed  in  the  background.  The  postures  taken 
by  the  figures  by  degrees  approach  more  and  more  to  an  erect 
position  as  they  recede  from  the  foreground,  while  the  apostles 
alone  are  drawn  up  to  their  full  height,  and  arc,  further,  placed 
upon  a raised  dais  immediately  above  the  break  in  the  semi- 
circle caused  by  the  fall  of  Ananias.  He  further  says,  very 
justly,  that  Raphael’s  greatness  in  composition  is  shown,  not  so 
much  by  his  strict  carrying  out  of  so  simple  a plan,  but  rather 
by  the  ingenuity  and  knowledge  displayed  in  selecting  attitudes 
that  are  natural,  that  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
story,  and  yet  fill  their  place  in  his  pre-arranged  scheme. 

AVe  have  room  to  refer  to  but  one  of  the  many  examples 
which  Burnet  gives  to  illustrate  his  hints  on  the  management  of 
light  and  shade.  The  engraving  is  after  the  Dutch  painter, 
Nolpe.  Of  this  he  says  that  when  a dark  shadow  is  carried 
through  the  picture,  it  not  only  affords  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a breadth  of  eilect,  but  the  receding  portion  of  the  sky  and 
perspective  of  the  ground  are  assisted  by  their  sharpness  being 
swallowed  up.  But  we  may  add  that  this  is  also  a good  example 
of  the  one  general  rule  of  composition  in  masses  of  dark  and 
light — viz.,  to  carry  light  against  light  and  dark  upon  dark  for 
richness,  as  well  as  to  contrast  the  darkest  with  the  lightest 
masses  for  strength  of  effect.  Both  these  principles  are  hero 
carried  out  in  the  picture  as  a whole,  and  in  all  its  details,  making 
it,  from  this  point  of  view,  a very  interesting  and  instructive 
composition.  An  easy  experiment  suggested  by  Burnet  will 
further  illustrate  these  principles.  Let  a light  collected 

into  a focus  by  means  of  a lens  fall  obliquely  upon  a 
wall — choosing,  we  should  say,  one  of  a rough  cast  in  pre- 
ference to  a smooth  wall  — you  will  then  have  a bright 
spot  of  light  contrasted  with  the  darkest  part  of  the  sur- 
face, and  the  light  as  it  spreads  will  lose  in  intensity.  Both 
light  and  dark  will  be  broken  into  by  the  projecting  points  of 
the  rough-cast  catching  the  light  in  one  case  and  throwing 
shadows  in  the  other.  By  varying  the  angle  of  the  light,  and 
by  introducing  various  obstacles,  one  can  in  this  way  study  all 
the  principal  effects  of  light  and  shade  made  use  of  by  painters. 
Of  Burnet’s  “Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Eye,”  we  can  only 
say  here  that  it  is  grounded  on  intelligent  observation,  and  is 
more  logically  consistent  than  the  other  portions  of  his  work. 
It  is  fully  illustrated  with  diagrams.  Artist  and  amateurs  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  republication  of  this  useful  work, 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  has  in  its  earlier  editions 
become  rare  and  costly. — Art  Amateur. 


|loUs. 

The  American  Jouriml  of  Photography  makes  some 
pertinent  remarks  about  the  recently  concluded  Minnea- 
polis Convention,  which  remarks,  if  not  directly  applic- 
able to  the  past  exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
at  any  rate  deserve  consideration  by  the  management. 

Our  contemporary  says : — “ In  a collection  of  the  acci- 
dental productions  of  a year,  where  everything  or  any- 
thing is  admitted,  there  must  of  necessity  be  not  only  a 
good  deal  which  is  indiffeieut,  but  also  much  which  is 
positively  bad.  Where  the  chief  aim  is  to  cover  ag 
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extended  a wall  space  as  possible,  there  is  not  much  scope 
left  to  the  hanging  committee  for  the  exercise  of  judgment. 
The  reservation  of  the  right  to  reject  any  application  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  may,  and  often  does, 
cause  unpleasant  relations  between  committee  and  ex- 
hibitors ; but  the  exhibition  is  bettered  by  the  exercise  of 
this  discriminating  power,  and  the  cause  of  art  furthered. 
If  we  are  to  regard  our  annual  exhibitions  as  means  for 
educating  the  photographer,  by  giving  a record  of  the 
progress  during  the  year,  they  fail  dismally  if  no  discri- 
mination is  used  ; if  merely  a display  is  made  of  whatever 
is  sent  in. 


The  next  exhibition  will  be  notable  by  the  circumstance 
that  no  medals  are  to  be  awarded,  and,  maybe,  this  will 
lessen  the  number  of  exhibits,  but  perhaps  will  enhance 
the  quality,  as  the  mere  commercialist,  who  only  exhibits 
that  he  may  obtain  a medal,  will  not  be  represented. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  photographer  who  photographs 
for  the  love  of  the  work  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  as 
before,  and  new  workers  of  this  class  will  probably  be 
attracted  by  the  new  regulations. 


“ Photographing  Expresses — an  Interview  with  Mr. 
Cameron  Swan,”  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  article  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Monday  last.  “ The  first  essen- 
tial,” according  to  the  interviewer’s  version  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
views,  “ is  to  select  a spot  where  the  light  will  fall  behind 
the  smoke  of  the  engine.  If  the  light  is  full  on  it,  the 
smoke  will  come  out  entirely  white  ; but  if  behind  it,  there 
will  be  shadows  intermingled,  and  the  sense  of  motion 
will  at  once  be  conveyed.  Then,  agiiiu,  it  is  best  to  take 
your  train  in  three-quarter  view ; amongst  other  ad- 
vantages, this  enables  you  to  photograph  the  whole  length 
of  the  train,  and  to  catch  the  clouds  of  dust  rising  behind 
it.  It  is  often  a good  plan,  too,  to  select  a spot  where 
there  is  a curve  on  the  line,  as  the  leaning  of  the  engine 
is  an  important  factor  in  conveying  the  impression  of 
speed.” 


When  Mr.  Swan  told  the  interviewer  that  an  express 
train  travels  about  six  inches  in  a hundred-and-twentieth 
of  a second,  and  that  this  exposure  would  generally  serve  in 
bright  sunshine,  he  was  tolerably  near  the  common  ex- 
perience ; but  his  statement,  “ I can  always  ‘ hit’  the  train 
within  a foot  of  any  given  point  ” — if,  indeed,  Mr.  Swan 
re.ally  said  this  to  the  interviewer— must  strike  the  reader 
as  an  extraordinary  claim.  To  be  sure  of  selecting  a time  [ 
within  a sixtieth  of  a second  has  generally  been  believed  by 
experts  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  humanity. 


“ Printed  in  the  Most  Artistic  Way  Possible,”  is  what 
is  promised  in  the  case  of  a series  of  views  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  Alpine  Portfolio,  a series  to  be  issued  by  the 
Photographic  Printing  Company,  of  62,  Basinghall  Street. 
As  an  illustration  of  what  the  series  is  to  be,  we  have 
received  a collotype  sheet  printed  on  cardboard,  and  saidj 
to  be  “from  a photograph  by  W.  F.  Donkin.”  We  feel  1 


sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Donkin  is  not  responsible  for  the 
sheet  thus  issued  in  his  name,  a sheet  in  which  we  have 
only  the  lower  portion  of  one  of  Donkin’s  Alpine  photo- 
graphs ; the  upper  part — so  essential  to  balancing  the  effect 
of  the  snow — having  been  clumsily  blocked  out  so  as  to 
leave  white  paper.  It  is  annoying  to  read  that  the  series 
is  to  include  photographs  by  Mrs.  Main ; a«,  if  her  wonderful 
photographs  of  Alpine  atmospheric  effects  are  marred  by 
the  same  ruthless  hand,  they  will  do  much  to  bring  photo- 
graphy into  disrepute  among  artists  and  persons  of 
culture. 


The  People’s  Palace  is  being  turned  to  account  by  the 
opening  on  Sunday  of  the  capital  loan  collection  of  pictures 
now  being  exhibited  there.  The  East  End  public  crowd 
in  by  hundreds,  and  their  behaviour  would  satisfy  the 
most  bigoted  priest.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  criticism  is 
of  the  most  original  kind.  “ Th.at’s  painted  by  ’and, 
Maria,”  we  overheard  one  youth  saying  to  his  sweetheart, 
as  they  stood  in  front  of  Sir  .John  Millais’  “Apple  Blos- 
soms.” “Don’t  suppose  twenty  guineas ’ud  buy  it.  It’s 
called  ‘ Apple  Blossoms  ’ (reading  the  label)  by  Sir 
John  Milliss.”  He  had  never  heard  the  name  of  the 
great  painter,  and  how  should  he  know  how  to  pronounce 
it?  “ That’s  a fox,”  said  one  young  lady,  standing  oppo- 
site a piece  of  still  life  representing  the  trophies  of  the 
chase.  “ No  it  aint,  you  silly  !”  observed  her  companion, 
giggling,  “ it  aint  got  no  tail.  It’s  a ’are.”  And  they 
strolled  away  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
animal  in  question  was  a small  deer. 


The  dangerous  proximity  of  sticks  and  umbrellas  to  the 
pictures  when  some  energetic  critic  insisted  on  emphasizing 
his  or  her  remarks  with  a vigorous  thrust  of  whatever 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  hand,  made  me  shudder.  But 
no  doubt  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  time,  when  the 
critics  get  nnre  accustomed  to  look  at  pictures.  From 
pictures  they  may  even  come  to  photographs.  We  fancy 
a photographic  loan  exhibition  could  be  easily  got  up  at 
the  People’s  Palace.  With  the  hosts  of  amateurs  roaming 
about  the  country,  there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  material, 
and  next  to  the  pleasure  of  taking  a photograph  comes 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  hung  in  an  exhibition.  So  far  as 
the  East  End  working  classes  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  to  them  a photographic  exhibition 
would  seem  more  wonderful  than  even  a collection  of 
paintings.  The  contents  of  the  East  End  photographer’s 
show  case,  and  the  sixpenny  ferrotype  taken  in  Epping 
Forest  by  the  strolling  operator,  form  the  limits  of  their 
[ knowledge  of  the  art,  and  an  exhibition  of  good  work 
would  be  a perfect  revelation.  Could  not  something  of 
the  kind  be  arranged  ? 

Society  journals  make  some  wonderful  discoveries.  One 
of  them  sjiys  that  a prominent  New  York  politician  has 
arrived  in  London  to  procure  photographs  of  English, 
French,  and  German  workmen.  His  object  will  be  “to 
obtain  the  most  miserable  looking  specimens,”  and  these 
I photographs,  having  been  multiplied,  will  be  scattered 
1 broadcast  throughout  the  Slates  to  illustrate  Mr. 
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Blaine’s  idea  of  the  sad  condition  of  European  labourers, 
and  especially  where  Fair  Trade  exists.  It  is  not  quite 
clear,  from  the  wording  of  the  paragraph,  whether  the 
“miserable  looking  specimens”  refer  to  the  photographs, 
or  to  the  workmen  ; but  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as 
the  whole  thing  is  probably  a concoction. 


The  services  of  the  photographer  are  to  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  Beauty  Show  to  be  held  at  Spa,  on  Sep- 
tember 15th.  On  the  last  occasion  the  decision  was  arrived 
at  from  the  contemplation  of  the  photographs  of  the  com- 
petitors. But  this  plan  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
satisfaction,  and  the  ladies  must  present  themselves  in 
person.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  judges  preferring  to 
see  the  originals  rather  than  the  photographic  copies  ; at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  alteration  is  due  to  any  feeling  that  photography  is 
unreliable.  The  photogr.aphers  who  took  the  beauties  on 
the  last  occasion  were  certainly  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  If  they  sent  out  the  photographs  untouched, 
they  would  not  please  the  sitters ; if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  retouched  the  negative,  they  would  not  satisfy  the 
judges.  It  may  be  that  the  latter  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  lady  after  they  had  awarded  the  prize  to  her 
photograph,  and  were  disappointed  with  the  result.  Any- 
way, they  have  resolved  this  time  to  adopt  the  contrary 
course,  and  so  the  successful  ladies  are  to  be  photographed 
after  they  have  received  their  awards. 


The  Court  Journal,  referring  to  the  recent  case  of  a 
Custom  House  oflScer  insisting  upon  opening  a box  of 
negatives  belonging  to  an  amateur  who  had  just  arrived  at 
Norway,  says  that  under  the  Customs  Laws  Consolidation 
Act  the  amateur  photographer  had  a right  to  demand  to 
be  taken  before  a justice  or  before  the  collector  or  superior 
officer  of  Customs  and  explain  his  case,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  for  other  amateur  photographers  in  a similar  case  to 
be  similarly  treated.  This  may  be,  but  we  fancy  that 
until  some  special  instructions  have  been  issued  to  Cus- 
tom House  officers  with  respect  to  amateur  photographers, 
the  remedy  will  not  be  of  much  use.  A demand  to  be 
taken  before  a superior  officer  will  not  prevent  a stubborn 
official  from  satisfying  himself  what  the  suspected  parcel 
contains. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Bulgarian  confrere — we  are 
really  somewhat  timorous  of  attempting  to  write  down  his 
name  in  cold  blood — who  up  to  last  Thursday  was  a pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  a band  of  brigands  belonging  to  his 
interesting  but  somewhat  unsafe  country,  will  lose  no  time 
in  making  public  his  adventures.  As  the  first  photogra- 
pher, probably,  who  was  ever  taken  by  the  picturesque 
ruffians  he  went  out  to  “ take,”  his  experiences  should  be 
as  novel  as  they  are  romantic  ; and  it  is  not  photographic 
circles  only,  we  think,  which  would  evince  an  interest  in 
the  account  he  must  be  now  in  a position  to  furnish  of  his 
life  amongst  the  bandits. 


At  present,  thanks  to  the  tantalising  curtness  of  Baron 
Reuter’s  telegram,  we  are  wholly  left  in  the  dark  as  to  no 


end  of  details  which  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  know. 
All  we  really  know  is  that  M.  Stojavaloff — this,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  is  something  akin  to  his  name — is  a free  man ; but 
as  to  whether  he  was  duly  ransomed,  or  was  given  up 
under  protest  by  his  captors,  or  voluntarily  surrendered 
as  a prisoner  not  to  be  kept  at  any  price,  we  remain 
wholly  uninformed. 

Thus  the  to  our  readers  most  interesting  question  as  to 
the  value  in  sterling  currency  of  a photographer  is  still 
left  unanswered.  We  know,  it  is  true,  what  the  Bul- 
garian brigands  appraised  his  value  to  be  when  they  first 
caught  him,  but  the  worth  of  a man,  be  he  a photo- 
grapher or  a funnambulist,  or  a flautist,  or  a phleboto- 
mist,  or  what  not,  is  clearly  not  what  is  asked  for  him,  but 
what  he  will  fetch.  Will  M.  Stojavaloff,  therefore,  kindly 
let  us  know,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can,  what  he 
fetched  ; or,  in  case  he  was  released  unransomed,  will 
he  be  obliging  enough  to  explain  why  his  captors  so 
quickly  altered  their  opinion  as  to  his  value  ? 


A negative  of  the  interior  of  a real  brigand’s  cave 
would  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  photogtaphs  of 
it  would  sell  even  faster  than  the  cartes  of  the  latest 
champion  pugilist,  or  the  most  recent  theatrical  favourite 
of  the  period.  If  the  Bulgarian  Government  were  wise, 
indeed,  in  their  generation,  they  would  cease  their  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  hunt  down  the  brigands,  and  would 
authorise  some  enterprising  Barnum  of  the  period  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  bandit  chief,  with  a view  to  trans- 
porting him  and  his  ban«l — only,  of  course,  in  its  inno- 
cent and  Pickwickian  sense— and  all  their  belongings  to 
this  country,  for  exhibition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace — say 
when  Professor  Baldwin  has  killed  himself — or  at  the 
Aquarium,  or  what  used  to  be  the  Wild  West.  By  the 
assistance  of  M.  Stojavaloff  a sufficiently  realistic  cave 
ceuld  be  soon  constructed,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that 
these  real  brigands  would  then  succeed  in  drawing  all 
London  to  see  them.  But  this,  we  presume,  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  pass,  and  there  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  reason  for  the  released  Bulgarian  photographer  to 
publish  his  descriptive  volume  as  soon  as  possible. 


DEVELOPMENT  WITH  HYDROQUINONE. 

BY  HERMANN  E.  GUNTHER. 

The  hydroquinone  developer  becomes  more  and  more  a 
general  favourite  in  Germany,  and  many  of  our  first 
operators,  who  used  the  iron  developer  till  now,  have 
adopted  this  new  substance,  fully  appreciating  its  great 
advantages. 

E.  Kiewning,  a well-known  manufacturer  of  dry  plates, 
recommends  the  following  formula : — 

a. — Hydroquinone  2 grammes 

Alcohol,  40  per  cent.  ...  20  cc. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  25  per  cent. 

solution  20  cc. 

5.— Carbonate  of  soda 250  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1000  cc. 

The  alcohol  required  for  the  dissolution  of  the  hydro- 
quinone should,  however,  be  bought  of  the  strength  of  96 
to  98  per  cent.,  and  diluted  with  water  to  40  per  cent.,  to 
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be  sure  that  it  is  free  from  empyreumatic  substances,  for, 
if  the  latter  be  not  the  case,  the  developing  solution 
undoubtedly  would  fog  the  plate.  After  the  alcohol  has 
been  diluted  and  the  hydroquinone  dissolved,  the  quantity 
of  the  solution  is  doubled  by  addition  of  the  25  per  cent, 
sulphite  of  soda  solution.  The  hydroquinone  solution 
keeps  for  a long  time.  For  a plate  of  13  by  18  cm.,  take  : — 

Solution  a 10  cc. 

Solution  b 30  cc. 


This  composition  gives  very  fine,  softly  modulated  nega- 
tives, and  is  energetic  to  the  last  drop.  To  increase  the 
power  of  the  developer,  potassium  bromide  may  be  added 
in  the  usual  homoeopathic  quantity,  but  for  certain  pur- 
poses it  will  be  better  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phite of  soda  in  the  hydroquinone  solution,  as  the  deve- 
lopment will  (hen  be  more  uniform,  and  more  convenient 
thfin  by  using  bromide  of  potassium.  So  the  following 
composition  will  give  very  good  results  in  the  case  of  por- 
traits which  have  been  taken  with  highly’  sensitive  gela- 
tine plates,  which,  if  developed  in  the  usual  way’,  would 
give  only  a grey  and  monotonous  negative  : — 


Ilydroquinone,  dissolved  

Alcohol  of  40  per  cent.  

Sulphite  of  soda 

Water  

For  a plate  of  13  by  18  c.m.  we  take  : — 
Ilydroquinone  solution 
Carbonate  of  soda  solution  25:100 


2 grammes 
20  c.c. 

2 grammes 
20  c.c. 


10  c c. 
30  c.c. 


Only  2 grammes  of  sulphite  of  soda  are  contained  in  this 
solution,  whilst  in  the  previous  civen  composition,  to  the 
equal  quantity  of  solution  5 grammes  of  sulphite  of  soda 
are  employed.  If  in  this  form  the  developer  should  work 
too  hard,  as  much  of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  is  cautiously  added  to  the  hydroquinone  solution  as 
the  case  requires.  Also  a very  good  composition,  but  in 
its  action  not  (juite  as  quick  as  the  previous  one,  is  the 
following : — 

a. — Hydroquinone 10  grammes 

Sulphite  of  soda  ...  50  „ 

Water 500  c.c. 


b- — Carbonate  of  potassium 
Water 


...  60  grammes 

...  400  c.c. 


If  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  instead  of  the  carbonate  of 
potassium,  the  negatives  become  more  brilliant,  and  more 
characteristic.  In  the  case  of  under-exposure  the  quan- 
tity of  the  hy  droquinone  is  reduced,  and  for  a plate  of 
13  by  18  c.m.  taken  only  : — 

Ilydroquinone  solution  5 c.c. 

Carbonate  of  soda  solution 30  „ 

Tlie  plate  is  treated  with  this  solution  until  all  the  details 
liave  appeared,  then  tlie  development  is  completed 
with  a strong»*r  normal  solution.  According  to  Adolf 
KlefTel,  Fr.  Mueller,  the  well-known  photographer  of 
Munich,  has  adopted  the  following  composition  : — 


1.  — Distilled  water 

Sulphite  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  potassium 
And, 

2. —  Ilydroquinone 

Distilled  water 
Alcohol  


...  2,500  c.c. 

...  250  grammes 


...  250 


...  50  grammes 

...  250  c.c. 

...  250  „ 


For  use,  10  cc.  of  the  hydroquinone  solutions  are  mixed 
with  lOO  c.c.  of  solution  No.  1.  This  developer  gives  very 
fine  negatives,  even  in  the  case  of  over-exposure.  Kleffel 
has  observed  that  in  fixing  the  plates,  though  they  were 
thoroughly  washed  before,  a granular  deposit  was  soon 
formed,  which  stuck  so  fast  to  the  following  plates  that 
it  could  not  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  the  hand.  Then 
the  fixing  bath  became  more  and  more  muddy,  and  after 


two  days  it  was  entirely  black  and  useless.  This  deposit, 
which  is  undoubtedly  formed  by  rests  of  the  developer 
coming  in  contact  with  the  hypo  b.ath,  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  using  between  developing  and  fixing  the  plates 
an  acid  alum  bath,  consisting  of : — 

Alum 10  parts 

Water  100  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid (1 : 12)  4 „ 

Or,  by  adding  directly  to  the  fixing  bath  a little  alum 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  citric  acid.  It  will  then  be 
found  that  the  hypo  bath  keeps  for  a long  time  quite  clear. 

Paul  Baltin  has  published  a formula  for  preparing  the 
hydroquinone  developer  as  a one-solution  developer  of 
very  good  keeping  qualities  ; it  consists  of  the  following  : — 
To  900  c.c.  of  water  5 grammes  of  hydroquinone  are  added, 
and  entirely  dissolved  by  shaking.  Then  40  grammes  of 
sulphite  of  soda  are  added,  and  dissolved  in  the  same  way  ; 
finally,  the  s.ame  is  done  with  75  grammes  of  potash.  The 
developer  is  ihen  ready,  and  keeps  clear  even  without 
stoppering  the  glass  bottle.  If  the  developer  is  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  but  using  only  half  the  quantity  of 
water,  (hen  it  works  but  slowly  and  flat,  and  it  has  to  be 
diluted,  to  obtain  better  results.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  hot  or  distilled  water  in  preparing  the  developer, 
aqueduct  water  being  (juite  sufficient ; if  by  employing  the 
latter  a very  faintly  brownish  or  reddish  colour  of  the 
solution  should  be  formed,  this  will  be  of  no  consequence. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  in  preparing  the  developer, 
to  dissolve  at  first  the  sulphite  of  soda,  and  then  the 
hydroquinone ; the  solution  keeps  then  quite  clear.  If, 
just  before  using  the  developer,  about  5 per  cent,  of 
a 40  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  are  added  to 
it,  this  acts  as  an  exceedingly  powerful  accelerator,  and 
the  solution  remains  quite  clear.  The  same  is  the  case  if, 
in  the  above  given  formula,  the  potash  is  simply  replaced 
by  caustic  potash. 

The  use  of  caustic  potash  has,  however,  the  drawback 
that  in  hot  weather  the  films  treated  with  it  entirely 
loose  the  plates  and  float  in  the  fixing  bath.  As  a perfectly 
certoiu  remedy  has  proved  a rather  concentrated  .solution 
of  common  salt,  in  which  the  plates  are  immersed  .after 
development,  without  w.ashing  them,  for  a period  of  about 
five  to  ten  minutes. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC IMAGE. 

BY  JOHN  CARBUTT  (PHILADELPHIA).* 

At  the  solicitation  of  our  President,  for  a practical  paper  to  be 
read  at  the  Convention,  I have  selected  the  subject,  “ Develop- 
ment of  the  Photographic  Image.”  I have  been  impressed,  when 
examining  the  work  of  different  photographers,  that  much  of  it 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  had  the  plate  had  treatment 
in  developing  suited  to  the  subject  and  lighting.  There  are 
photographers  who  make  the  study  of  the  developing  of  a plate 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  lighting  of  the  subject,  and  it  is 
by  such  that  we  find  produced  the  highest  results  in  photo- 
graphy. 

You  may  t.ake  the  most  perfect  plate  sent  out  by  the  dry 
plate  maker,  and  religiously  follow  his  formula  for  development, 
but  unless  your  own  judgment  is  largely  made  use  of  in  so  pre- 
paring the  developer  as  to  suit  the  subject,  the  most  mediocre 
result  may  be  produced.  Strength  of  alkaline  solution  and 
temperature  at  time  of  using  are  largely  the  controlling  factors 
to  a successfully  developed  negative.  The  photographer  may 
arrange  the  most  artistic  pose  and  lighting,  and  produce  but  a 
poor  result  photographically  by  unskilful  use  of  his  developer, 
and  he  will  most  likely  blame  the  plate  maker  for  the  poor 
quality  of  his  negative. 

The  fixed  alkalies,  potassium  carbonate  and  soda  carbonate,  in 
combination  with  soda  sulphite,  are  the  alkalies  most  in  use  by 
American  photographers  in  forming  a pyro  developer.  Of  the 
two  alkalies,  the  soda  carbonate  has  my  preference,  especially  in 
summer  time.  By  compounding  a stock  alkaline  solution  in  the 

* Kead  before  the  Minneapolis  Convention. 
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following  manner,  it  becomes  a matter  of  extreme  simplicity  to 
form  a developer  suited  to  the  lighting  and  subject  in  hand. 

Take  of — 

Soda  sulphite  crystal 2 parts 

Soda  carbonate  crystal  2 „ 

Water  (warm)  ...  ...  10  ,, 

This  when  cooled  to  a temperature  from  GO  to  05  degrees  F. 
will  be  found  to  test  20  degrees  with  Baume’s  hydrometer.  By 
dilution  with  water  to  one  of  the  three  following  strengths  a 
developer  can  be  formed  more  suitable  to  the  subject  than  by 
using  one  strength  of  alkali,  as  is  commonly  done. 

1 part  stock  to  5 parts  water  weighs  ...  3^  degrees  B 

^ )>  II  8 ,,  ,,  ...  2 ,, 

1 II  II  10  ,,  ,,  ...  ,, 

The  1 to  10  may  be  considered  a weak  solution,  the  1 to  5 
strong,  and  the  1 to  8 medium.  To  any  one  of  these  may  be 
added  pyro  dry  or  in  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  from  1 to 
3 grains  to  the  ounce.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
slower  and  more  vigorous  working  plate  requires  a developer 
stronger  in  alkali  and  weaker  in  pyro,  and  the  reverse  for  a 
highly  sensitive  plate.  For  a subject  in  light-coloured  drapery, 
I recommend  the  1 to  10  alkali  solution  with  from  IJ  grains  of 
dry  pyro  or  ^ dram  of  1 in  16  pyro  solution,  and  1 or  2 drops 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  soda  or  potassium,  or 
bromide  of  ammonia.  For  general  run  of  subject  having  dark 
or  mixed  colours,  the  !•  to  8 alkali  with  from  1 J to  2J  grains  of 
pyro  to  the  ounce  forms  a generally  useful  developer.  For  dark 
colours  in  drapery  and  complexion,  the  1 to  5 alkali  will  be  most 
serviceable. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  a full  exposure,  a weak  alkali, 
and  a little  bromide  to  the  pyro  are  conducive  to  well-modu- 
lated negatives,  whereas  a strong  alkaline  solution  gives  a flat 
and  grey  negative,  lacking  good  printing  qualities. 


THE  CAMERA.  AND  THE  PENCIL. 

The  spirit  which  animates  modern  art  would  find  its  most 
appropriate  symbol  in  the  photographic  camera,  since  realism  is 
not  only  dominant  in  painting,  but  is  also  the  controlling  print 
ciple  in  fiction  and  poetry. 

We  have  come  to  look  at  nature  face  to  face,  no  longer  through 
a glass  darkly  ; finding  in  the  commonest  object,  in  the  humblest 
character,  thoughts  rich  in  beauty,  strong  in  truth,  and  of  high 
moral  purpose.  Without  ‘‘  o’erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,” 
we  create  new  scenes,  call  forth  unexpected  manifestations,  and 
discover  likenesses  and  difference  in  things  which  delight  the 
imagination  or  touch  the  heart.  Shakespeare  tells  us  his  mis- 
tress’s eyes  were  “ nothing  like  the  sun,”  and  Richardson 
acknowledged  that  Clarissa’s  neck  was  “ not  so  white  as  the 
lace  upon  it,  whatever  poets  might  say  if  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  describe  it.” 

Artists  may  cast  reproach  upon  photography  for  its  literal 
rendering  of  facts,  for  the  line  for  line  translation  of  a scene  in 
nature  ; but  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  take  the  greatest 
delight  in  these  actual  transcripts.  Some  years  ago,  painters 
were  very  confident  that  photography  had  no  claim  to  a place  in 
art  ; nowadays,  they  are  not  so  sure  of  it  ; the  fact  is,  they  are 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  photographers,  and  very  thankful  we 
are,  for  our  photographic  art  is  bettered  thereby.  They  not  only 
speak  kindly  of  photographic  pictures,  but  often  become  enthu- 
siastic over  the  beauties  of  the  camera,  and  even  covet  a simple 
portrait  or  landscape  for  its  beauty  of  expression  or  delicacy  of 
tone. 

We  remember  reading  a paragraph  in  Goethe's  “ Sorrows  of 
Werther,”  which  comes  in  very  appropriately  to  show  how  an 
avowed  idealist  does  actually  delight  in  the  actual  and  common- 
place things  of  nature.  “ About  a league  from  the  town  is  a 
place  called  AValheim.  It  is  very  agreeably  situated  on  the  side 
of  a hill.  From  one  of  the  paths  which  lead  out  of  the  village 
you  have  a view  of  the  whole  country,  and  there  is  a good  old 
woman  who  sells  wine  and  coffee  there  ; but  better  than  all  this 
are  two  lime  trees  before  the  church,  which  spread  their 
branches  over  a little  green  surrounded  by  barns  and  cottages. 

I have  seen  few  places  more  retired  and  peaceful.  I send  for  a 
chair  and  table  from  the  old  woman,  and  there  I drink  my 
coffee  and  read  Homer.  It  was  by  an  accident  that  I discovered 
this  place  one  fine  afternoon.  All  was  perfect  stillness— every- 
body was  in  the  fields  except  a little  boy,  about  four  years  old, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  and  holding  between  his  knees  a 
child  of  about  six  months.  He  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  with  his 


little  arms,  which  made  a sort  of  great  chair  for  it,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  vivacity  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  he  sat  per- 
fectly still.  Quite  delighted  with  the  scene,  I sat  down  on  a 
plough  opposite,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  drawing  this  little  pic- 
ture of  brotherly  love  and  tenderness.  I added  a bit  of  the 
hedge,  the  barn  door,  and  some  broken  cart  wheels,  without  any 
regard  to  order,  just  as  they  happened  to  lie,  and,  in  about  an 
hour,  I found  that  I had  made  a drawing  of  great  expression 
and  very  correct  design,  without  having  put  in  anything  of  my 
own.  This  confirmed  me  in  the  resolution  that  I had  made 
before,  only  to  copy  nature  for  the  future.  Nature  is  inex- 
haustible, and  alone  forms  the  greatest  masters.’’ 

Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  art  is  perhaps  so  difficult  to 
depict  in  their  true  relations  as  the  sea  and  sky.  The  harmony 
is  so  exquisite  in  the  whole  scale  from  high  to  low,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  slightest  discordant  element  jars  upon  the 
feelings  of  those  whose  souls  are  tuned  to  its  concord.  The 
sea,  infinite  in  variety  of  changing  forms  and  hues,  unwearied  in 
its  manifestations  of  grace,  unconquerable  in  power  and  majesty, 
eludes  the  subtle  touch  of  the  most  skilful  painter  to  catch  one 
phase  of  its  lovely  inconstancy,  any  one  form  of  its  fury.  Even 
in  its  gentler  mood.»,  when,  with  soft  murmurings,  it  sports  with 
the  beached  margin  of  the  shore,  so  mockingly  transient  is  the 
exquisite  modelling  of  the  little  waves,  that  the  eye  catches  only 
furtive  gleams  of  the  beauty.  And  so  of  the  sky.  The  con- 
stant play  of  an  exhaustless  energy  evolves  from  its  bosom  form 
after  form  of  loveliness,  fleecy  masses  of  wind-fretted  clouds, 
soft  filaments  of  fine  spun  vapour  interpenetrated  with  changing 
lights,  multitudes  of  dense  white  shapes  wandering  in  thick 
flocks, 

“ Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind.” 

We  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  photography  has  taught 
us  more  of  the  sea’s  phases  than  centuries  of  untiring  observa- 
tions. We  know  full  well  the  limitations  of  photography,  and 
the  pre-eminence  of  painting  ; but  let  us  candidly  acknowledge 
the  great  services  it  has  rendered  to  art  by  treasuring  up  those 
transient  shapes  of  beauty  which  the  pencil  despairs  to  record. 

The  old  masters,  even  the  Venetian  painters,  who  lived  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  sea,  give  us  only  now  and  then  crude  little 
patches  of  green  or  blue,  evidently  intended  for  sea,  because 
they  place  little  ships  upon  the  patches,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“ this  is  the  sea.”  It  was  left  to  modern  art,  almost  the 
present  century,  to  study  the  volume  of  the  moving  waters  for 
its  own  beauty,  and  not  as  a mere  conventional  background  for 
human  motives.  Turner  comes  very  near  nature.  He  gives  the 
impression  of  mass  and  volubility,  of  transparency  and  mobility. 
He  shows  us  the  lapping  and  curling  of  the  waves,  with  their 
lace-like  traceries,  the  intermingling  of  light  and  shade  broken 
up  by  the  little  surges  and  ripples  ; but  even  Turner  fails  to 
catch  that  perfect  freedom  in  the  flow,  that  rollic  at  the  top  of 
the  wave  when  the  spray  seems  hardly  to  know  which  to  obey, 
the  bidding  of  the  wind  or  the  impatient  volume  of  the  main 
wave  striving  to  gain  the  shore. 

To  judge  from  the  average  paintings  of  sea  and  sky,  what  a 
vague  idea  people  have  of  what  a cloud  or  a wave  is  like.  A blot 
of  white  upon  a scutcheon  of  uniform  blue  is  passed  off  as  the 
work  of 

“ Heaven’s  profoundest  azure.” 

A rolling,  twisting,  convolution  of  green,  with  dashes  of  white, 
passes  current  for  the  flow  of  Old  Ocean.  These  conventional 
ideas  so  blind  men  to  the  truth  of  clouds  and  waves,  that  when 
an  artist  who  has  looked  at  nature  with  unfilmed  eyes  puts  upon 
his  canvas  his  conceptions,  he  is  denounced  by  the  critics  for 
his  presumption.  And  so  when  the  camera  gives  us  the  sea  or 
sky  with  nature’s  own  image  and  superscription,  we  fail  to 
render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due. 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  readers  a most  charming  picture  of 
sea  and  sky,  entitled  New  York  Harbour — the  production  of  the 
Photo-Gravure  Company,  of  New  York.  The  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  is  well  managed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
masses  of  dark  and  light  is  very  effective.  The  repetition  of  the 
dark  portion  in  a minor  key,  while  giving  balance  to  the  picture, 
adds  much  to  its  harmony. — American  /ournal  of  Photography, 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

12,006.  James  Edward  Anderson,  and  Perken,  Son,  and 
Rayment,  34,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W-C.,  for 
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“ Improvements  in  Gas  Supply  Regulating  Apparatus  for  Magic 
Lanterns  and  other  Furposes.” — August  20th,  1888. 

12,086.  Hakby  Whitfield,  68,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  for 
“ Improvements  in  Holders,  Clips,  or  Easels  for  Photographs, 
Mirrors,  Photograph  Frames,  Cards,  and  other  articles.” — 
August  22nd,  1838. 

12,133.  Joel  Cadburv,  and  William  Henry  Richards,  6, 
Livery  Street,  Birmingham,  for  “Additions  to,  or  ths  Orna- 
mentation of,  Photographic  and  other  Frames,  Stands, 
Brackets,  and  other  Supports.” — August  23rd,  1888. 

12,181.  Arthur  Rat.ment,  of  the  firm  of  Perken,  Son,  and 
Rayment,  31,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.,  for 
“ improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic  Cameras.” — 
August  2rd,  1 888. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
11,454.  Edwin  Henry  Brindley  Lyne,  54,  London  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W.  for  “Improved  Apparatus  for 
Washing  Photographic  Prints.” — Dated  23rd  August,  1887. 

A pipe  and  rose  to  conduct  a spray  on  the  prints  until  the 
tank  is  as  full  of  water  as  wanted,  being  regulated  by  regulator 
which  ball  raise.^,  which  lifts  self-acting  plug,  which  runs  water 
off,  leaving  prints  on  marbles  that  cover  bottom  of  tank,  when, 
as  ball  lowers,  it  replaces  plug,  can  be  fitted  on  anything  in  pre- 
sent use,  as  tubs,  &c. 

A.  Hollow  ball  with  hole  through  centre.  E.  Rose  and  pipe 
to  conduct  spray  on  prints.  F.  Alarbles  at  bottom  of  tank,  tub, 
&c.  B.  Round  tank  to  fix  on  tubs,  &c.  “ in  present  use  ” by 


flange  R.  and  pieces  S.  C.  Counterweighted  pfug.  D.  Regu- 
lator, to  raise  higher  or  lower  as  required  on  wire  W,  J.  Inlet 
from  tub  to  tank  B.  K.  Outlet  from  tank. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — Hollow  ball  with 
hole  through  centre  ; rose  and  pipe  for  spray  ; marbles  at 
bottom  of  tub,  &c. ; counterweighted  plug ; inlet  to  tank  from 
tub,  &u.  ; regulator  with  chain  attachment. 
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9283.  Thomas  William  Harvey,  of  463,  Main  Street,  in 

Orange  New  Jersey,  United  States  of  -America,  Physician,  for 

“ Improvements  in  Portable  Photographic  Developing  Boxes.” 

— -Dated  June  26th,  1888. 

This  relates  to  a portable,  water-tight  photographic  develop- 
ing box,  made  partly  of  a tinted  glass  impervious  to  actinic  light, 
and  provided  with  a tight-fitting  removable  cover,  and  with  pipe 
connections  for  introducing  into  and  withdrawing  from  the  box 
liquids  used  in  developing  a sensitized  plate,  which  has  previously 
been  exposed  in  a camera,  and  after  removal  therefrom  placed 
in  the  developing  box. 

It  permits  the  operator  to  conduct  the  developing  process  in 
white  light,  or  even  in  sunlight,  under  the  best  conditions  for 
observation.  It  dispenses  with  the  large  closets  and  chambers, 
and  hence  dimioishes  the  cost  of  appliances. 

The  arrangement  consists  of  a shallow  box,  slightly  exceeding 
in  its  length  and  width  the  dimensions  of  the  plates  for  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  used.  It  consists  of  a substantial  rectangular 
frame,  in  a portion  of  which  there  is  formed  a receiving  chamber, 
having  intern  d perforations,  and  connected  with  a liquid  supply- 
pipe.  The  liquids  used  in  the  developing  process  are  supplied 
to  chamber,  through  pipe,  and  discharged  therefrom  through 
perforations,  simultaneously  upon  different  portions  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  which  is  held  in  position  by  having  its  sides 
entered  into  grooves,  formed  on  the  interior  of  the  box. 

The  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  are  each  formed  of  a pane  of 
suitably  tinted  glass,  and  each  pane  is  secured  in  the  box  so  as 
to  make  a water-tight  joint  therewith.  The  pane  of  glass  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  box  are  intended  to  be  transparent,  but 
must  be  so  tinted  as  to  exclude  actinic  light  rays  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  box.  For  this  purpose  ruby  or  yellow  coloured 
glass  may  be  employed  ; or,  what  is  better  still,  a pane  of  glass 
ruby  tinted  on  one  side  and  yellow  tinted  on  the  other. 

One  end  of  the  frame  is  provided  with  a slot,  the  extremities 
of  which  coincide  in  a'igument  with  the  grooves,  and  this  end  is 
provided  with  two  lateral  lugs  having  holes  for  receiving  the 
clamping  screws,  by  means  of  which  the  cover  is  clamped  to  the 
frame.  The  bearing  face  of  the  cover  is  provided  with  a packing 
strip  of  rubber  or  other  elastic  material,  so  that  the  cover,  when 
clamped  in  place,  will  make  a water-tight  joint  with  the  frame, 
and  securely  close  slot  after  the  plate  has  been  introduced  into 
the  box. 

The  supply-pipe  is  preferably  provided  with  a stop-cock,  and, 
for  abundant  caution,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  white 
light  through  the  pipe  into  the  box,  it  is  sinuously  curved,  as 
shown. 

A flexible  coupling-pipe  is  connected  to  pipe,  and  to  it  is 
applied  the  nozzle  of  an  ordinary  bulb  syringe. 

An  air-passage  or  pipe,  also  sinuously  curved  and  provided  with 
a stop-cock,  is  inserted  through  the  frame,  so  that  when  the  cock 
is  opened  the  pipe  will  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  air  expelled 
from  the  interior  of  the  box  when  liquids  are  injected  into  it, 
and  will  also  serve  to  let  air  into  the  box  when  liquid  is  with- 
drawn therefrom  through  pipe. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  developing -box  may 
be  varied  in  its  shape  and  in  the  manner  of  its  mechanical  con- 
struction, without  departing  from  the  invention,  the  essential 
requirements  of  which  are,  that  the  box  shall  have  an  opening 
for  the  introduction  therein  of  the  plate  to  be  developed ; a 
movable  cover,  by  means  of  which  said  opening  can  be  closed 
water-tight ; a transparent  portion  which  permits  the  photo- 
graphic plate  within  the  box  to  be  visually  observed  during  the 
progress  of  the  developing  operation,  but  which  will  not  admit 
into  the  interior  of  the  box,  light  which  is  actinic  ; and  finally, 
means  for  introducing  into  and  withdrawing  therefrom  the  deve- 
loping liquids. 

In  practice  the  removal  of  a plate  from  the  camera,  in  which 
it  has  been  exposed,  to  the  box,  may  be  accomplished  by  aid  of 
a changing-box  or  bag. 

After  the  plate  has  been  introduced  in  the  box  and  the  cover 
thereof  fastened  in  place,  the  operation  of  developing  and  fixing 
the  picture  is  performed  by  the  use  of  the  usual  liquids,  without 
any  further  precaution  against  the  exposure  of  the  photographic 
plate  to  white  light. 

By  filling  the  bulb-syringe  with  liquid,  and  connecting  its 
nozzle  with  the  flexible  tube  and  compressing  the  bulb,  such 
liquid  is  readily  injected  into  the  interior  of  the  box  and  discharged 
in  jets,  over  the  surface  of  the  sensitized  plate  therein  ; the  air- 
cock  being  open  during  this  operation.  By  then  closing  the  air- 
cock  and  removing  the  pressure  from  the  bulb,  the  liquid  in  the 
box  is  readily  withdrawn  therefrom. 
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The  tinted  glass  may  be  used  for  the  top  only  of  the  box,  in 
which  case  the  developing  of  the  picture  can  be  observed  by 
light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  photographic  plate.  It  is, 
however,  manifestly  preferable  to  make  both  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  box  transparent,  so  that  the  box  can  be  held  up  toward 
the  light,  and  the  progress  of  the  developing  operation  rendered 
plainly  visible  by  light  which  shines  through  the  photographic 
plate.  If  preferred,  a receptacle  made  entirely  of  glass,  imper- 
vious to  actinic  light,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  frame  with  the 
glass  panes. 

The  claims  are  : — 

1.  A portable  photographic  developing-box,  made  partly  of 
tinted  glass  impervious  to  actinic  light,  and  provided  with  a 
tight-fitting  removable  cover  and  with  pipe  connections  for  intro- 
ducing into  and  withdrawing  from  the  box  the  liquids  used  in 
developing  a picture  upon  a sensitized  plate,  which  has  previously 
been  exposed  iu  a camera,  and  after  removal  therefrom  placed  in 
the  developing-box,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  A photographic  developing  box,  partly  tnade  of  transparent 
tinted  glass  and  adapted  to  contain  a photographic  plate,  and 
provided  with  an  internal  receiving  chamber  having  perforations 
in  its  inner  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  elFectiug  the  simultaneous 
discharge  upon  different  portions  of  the  plate  under  treatment 
of  liquid  introduced  into  the  said  receiving  chamber  by  means 
of  a suitable  pipe  connected  therewith,  'substantially  as  set 
forth. 

3.  A photographic  developing  box  made  partly  of  tinted  glass, 
in  combination  with  a pipe  for  introducing  into  and  withdraw- 
ing from  the  interior  of  said  box  the  liquid  employed  in  the 
developing  process,  and  an  air  passage  or  pipe  for  letting  air 
escape  from  the  box  when  liquid  is  injected  into  it,  and  for 
permitting  air  to  enter  the  box  when  the  liquid  previously 
therein  contained  is  withdrawn  from  it,  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

4.  A photographic  developing  box,  made  partly  of  tinted  glass 
and  provided  with  an  opening  for  permitting  tlie  introduction 
into  the  box  of  a photographic  plate,  in  combination  with  a 
removable  cover  faced  with  an  elastic  material,  and  a fastening 
for  said  cover  for  securing  it  to  the  box,  and  do  ing  the  said 
opening  water-tight  after  said  photographic  plate  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  box,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

5.  The  herein  described  photographic  developing  box,  made 
partly  of  tinted  glass,  as  and  for  the  purpose  described,  in  com- 
bination with  the  liquid  supply-pipe,  provided  with  the  stop- 
cock and  the  air  pipe,  provided  with  the  stop-cock  as  set  forth. 

Patents  statsdin  the  Official  Journal  to  have  become 
Void  by  Non-payment  of  Duty.  Non-payment  of 
Fourth  Year’s  Fee. 

7,678  of  1834.  A.  M.vcdox.vi,d  and  Another. — Washing  Photo- 
graphs, &c. 

7,792  of  1831.  \V.  llK.vra. — Obtaining  photographic  pictures. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

387,811.  John  W.  Alderige,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  “ Photo- 
graphic-Print Register.” — Filed  March  26tb,  1888.  Serial 
No.  268,491.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  A register  comprising  a central  stud,  an  index- 
plate  journaled  thereon,  which  denotes  the  number  of  prints 
required,  a register-plate  carried  by  the  central  stud,  having 
ratchet-teeth  at  its  edge  and  numbers  which  count  the  print  as 
made,  and  a spring  engaging  the  ratchet-teeth  to  hold  it  against 


backward  movement,  and  by  friction  thereon  to  hold  it  against 
forward  movement,  except  when  the  central  stud  is  rotated. 

2.  A register  comprising  a back  plate  having  ears  for  attach- 
ment in  place,  a face-plate  having  a flange  to  enclose  the  opera- 
tive part  which  is  attached  to  the  back  plate,  openings  5 and  8 
in  the  face-plate,  a central  stud  journaled  in  the  two  plates,  an 
index-plate  journaled  on  the  central  stud  and  having  numbers 
showing  at  the  opening  8,  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  and  a 
register- plate  carried  by  the  central  stud  and  having  numbers 
showing  at  the  opening  3,  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 


3.  A register  comprising  a face-plate  having  openings  5 and  8 
and  a curved  slot  7,  a central  stud,  an  index-plate  having  num- 
bers showing  at  opening  8,  a stud  passing  through  the  slot  and  a 
thumb-nut,  whereby  it  is  locked  after  adjustment,  a register- 
plate  carried  by  the  central  stud  and  having  numbers  showing 
through  the  opening  5,  ratchet-teeth  at  its  edge,  a spring  engag- 
ing said  ratchet-teeth,  and  a knob  on  the  central  stud  for 
operating  the  register-plate. 


C0msp0nhtn«. 

WILSON’S  HAND  BOOK. 

Sir, — Although  it  is  uot  an  .altogether  unusual  spectacle 
to  see  one  author  “ going  for  ” another  author,  yet  it  is 
generally  done  anonymously,  and  in  the  ple.asant  form  of 
a “ review,”  and  we  make  no  suggestion  of  the  opinion 
being  uncharitable  or  unwarrantable.  We  are  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  mysterious  power  of  anonymity,  and  the 
opinion  (of  little  value,  perhaps,  iu  itself)  is  accepted  un- 
questioned. Let  a man,  however,  sign  his  name  to  the 
article,  and  though  his  opinions  be  perfectly  just,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  guarded  and  kindly  fashion,  he  is 
accused  at  once  of  all  sorts  of  minister  and  unworthy 
motives. 

Having  very  carefully  read  Mr.  Heighway’s  remarks  on 
the  retouching  chapter  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  book,  with  the 
additional  extracts  editorially  given  (which,  I presume, 
make  up  the  entire  chapter),  I am  struck  with  the  extreme 
lu'ideration  of  Mr.  Heighway’s  criticism.  He  puts  it  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  v.alue,  where  he  might  well 
have  said  there  was  absolutely  nothing  at  .all  in  the  chapter, 
touching  on  retouching. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  portion  we  may  dismiss  as  mere  padding, 
for  there  is  no  hint  whatever  of  practical  usefulness  in  it. 
When  we  turn  to  the  extracts,  what  do  we  find?  (1)  A 
very  long  article  on  coloured  collodion  of  no  practical 
utility ; (2)  an  exploded  theory  on  so-called  “ chemical 
retouching  ” ; (3)  some  remarks  on  opaque  defects  of  little 
or  no  practical  value  ; (4)  trivial  hints  on  the  use  of 
pumice-stone  for  cleaning  the  glass  side  of  a negative  ; 
(5)  some  rather  silly  remarks  on  the  province  of  the 
retoucher ; (6)  hints  on  spotting  prints— somewhat  out  of 
jilace  here ; (7)  numbering  negatives  with  the  diamond  ; 
(8)  a plan  for  making  drawings  by  scratching  with  needle- 
points ; and  (9)  removal  of  varnish. 

Absolutely  nothing  on  the  subject  of  retouching  ! 

I take  it  that  books  on  photographic  subjects  are  pur- 
chased for  the  bin's  they  are  supposed  to  contain  likely 
to  be  of  practical  service  to  workers  in  the  art,  and  in  the 
measure  of  their  usefulness  they  are  valuable  ; but  if 
they  contain  useless  and  silly  matter  they  are  mischievous. 
I,  for  one,  would  not  complain  because  the  *•  author  ” 
merely  collects  the  opinions  of  others,  but  these  collections 
shoul  I have  some  distinct  practical  usefulness,  or  I hold 
myself  wronged,  and  feel  that  my  money  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  something  very  like  false  pretences. 

By  this  standard,  judging  of  the  chapter  on  retouching, 
I am  assured  that  Mr.  Heighway’s  protest  was  fully 
justified  ; and  not  only  so,  but  that  recognising  the  poverty 
of  the  book,  he  performed  a duty  to  his  fellow-craftsmen 
in  protesting  against  such  weak  *•  authorship.” 

Apologizing  for  occupying  so  much  space, — I am,  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  A.  Streeter. 

Terminus  Road,  Eastbourne. 


DETERIORATION  OF  PLATES. 

Sir, — The  set  of  rambling  papers  on  my  travels  through 
.Japan  last  year  were  so  tardy  in  making  their  appear- 
ance, that  I long  ago  concluded  that  they  were  either  lost, 
or  were  not  considered  worth  publication.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  I should  have  written  to  you  before  to  cor- 
rect the  statement  which  is  made  in  the  first  of  the  papers 
referred  to,  with  regard  to  certain  San  Francisco  plates — 
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or,  rather,  to  correct  the  impression  likely  to  be  caused  by 
my  remarks.  I spoke  of  some  plates  that  were  un- 
doubtedly very  bad,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
h.ad  probably  been  sent  away  in  the  condition  in  which  I 
found  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  maker,  and  I spoke 
merely  of  the  hare  possibility  that  they  had  detei  iorated 
by  time.  It  is  true  that  I avoided  the  mention  of  any 
name,  but  there  are  not  many  makers  of  plates  in  San 
Francisco — indeed,  there  may  be  only  one  so  far  as  1 
know.  I therefore  wish  to  state  that  the  result  of  a 
year’s  experience  of  plates  in  this  country  is,  that  I am 
now  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
faults  in  the  plates  were  all  due  to  the  sea  voyage  across 
the  Pacific,  and  to  keeping  for  a few  months  in  Tokio. 
The  difference  in  the  matter  of  keeping  in  plates  here  and 
at  home  is  very  remarkable,  and  decidedly  instructive.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  average  time  that  plates  can  be 
relied  on  to  keep  here  is  more  than  about  six  months,  or 
at  the  very  most  a year,  and  the  sea  voyage  of  those  that 
are  imported  must  be  included  in  this  time. 

I brought  with  me,  or  had  sent  after  me,  a good  many 
plates  that  I had  made  at  home  a few  mouths  before  I left 
England.  These  were  all  that  could  be  desired  for  about 
six  months  after  I was  iu  this  country.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  began  to  show  a falling  off,  and  now  they 
are  absolutely  useless.  Some  of  the  first  plates  made  by 
me  in  this  country  about  eight  months  ago  are  beginning 
to  show  the  same  falling  off. 

The  failing  always  shows  itself  in  the  same  way.  A sur- 
face fog  appeai-s.  This  increases  as  the  plates  are  kept,  and 
as  it  intensifies,  insensitive  spots,  with  irregular  outlines, 
make  their  appearance.  These  increase  both  in  number 
and  size,  until  at  last,  if  a plate  which  has  not  been  exposed 
to  light  is  developed,  the  whole  surface  is  mottled  over. 
Thei’e  is  generally  also,  if  the  alkaline  developer  has  been 
used,  the  well-known  iridescent  appearance  of  the  surface 
when  looked  at  by  reflected  light,  the  iridescence  being 
strongest  at  the  edges. 

I have  observed  these  defects  in  six  different  well-known 
European  and  American  brands  of  plates,  none  of  which 
had  been  for  a whole  ye.ar  in  this  country,  and  iu  neg.alive 
paper  also.  I attribute  it  to  the  combined  heat  and  damp. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat,  with  the  thermometer  above 
90°  iu  the  shade,  and  the  atmosphere  at  about  the  saturation 
point,  plates— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  anything  that 
is  subject  to  any  change  under  atmospheric  influence — 
will  keep  very  well. — I am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  K Buktox. 

Imperial  University,  Tokio,  Japan,  July  2Uth,  1888. 

P.S. — 1 ought  to  mention  that  the  plate  maker  I have 
referred  to,  having  heard  of  my  failure  with  his  plates,  sent 
me  a sample  of  those  he  was  making  at  the  time,  that  I used 
these  immediately  on  receiving  them,  and  found  them  to  be 
most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  As  I have  now  good,  not 
evil,  to  say  of  the  plates,  I may  as  well  as  not  give  the 
name  ; it  is  “ Passavaut.” 


of  .^ocuths. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  28th  inst., 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Fuiese  Greene  said  that  he  had  found  a curious  effect  of  a 
photograph  produced  upon  a gelatino-bromide  plate  from  the 
human  eye.  He  had  experimented  by  looking  ste.adily  at  an  arc 
electric  light  of  2,000  candle  power  for  a period  of  fifteen 
seconds  at  a distance  of  three  feet  from  the  arc.  He  then  held 
a sensitive  plate  (gelatino-bromide  of  silver)  close  to  his  eye  for 
two  minutes,  and  submitted  the  plate  to  the  action  of  a deve- 
loper, and  found  an  image  consisting  of  an  intense  mark  in  the 
centre  with  a surrounding  transparent  place,  and  then  a circular 
mark  again.  To  make  sure  that  this  appearance  was  due  to  the 
exposure  of  the  plate  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  any  accidental 
extraneous  cause,  he  had  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  like 
resulc,  and  produced  both  plates  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members. 


W.  E.  Debenham  enquired  whether  F.  Greene  had  read  the 
late  Walter  Woodbury’s  experience  in  looking  at  an  arc  light. 

F.  Greene  had  not  done  so  ; the  experiment  was  quite 
original  with  him. 

W.  E.  Debenh.am  continued  that  Woodbury’s  sight  had  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  looking  fixedly  at  an  arc  light,  and  he 
thought  that  that  fact  should  be  known  by  any  who  were  con- 
templating experiments  in  that  direction. 

The  Chair.man  said  that  his  own  sight  had  been  injured  for 
some  years  by  looking  at  a solar  kaleidoscope.  He  consulted  Mr. 
Wenham  at  the  time,  who  told  him  that  his  own  eyesight  had 
also  been  injured  in  the  same  way,  and  he  did  not  expect  to 
recover  it.  In  the  case  of  the  chairman,  however,  after  some 
years,  the  spots  of  iusensitiveness  )n  the  retina  caused  by  the 
image  of  the  sun  disappeared  ; but  great  caution  should  be 
observed  in  any  such  experiment. 

T.  Bolas  suggested  that  in  a repetition  of  the  experiment, 
F.  Greene  should  station  someone  in  the  dark-room  where  his 
eyes  would  be  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  light,  and  that 
immediately  after  F.  Greene  had  looked  at  the  arc,  the  observer 
in  the  dark-room  should  notice  whether  there  was  any  luminous 
effect  given  out  by  the  eye  corresponding  with  the  markings  on 
the  plates  exhibited. 

F.  Greene  then  narrated  an  experiment  that  he  had  made  in 
spectrum  analysis,  which  he  proposed  to  repeat  before  the 
members.  He  had  taken  a commercial  bromide  of  silver  plate, 
and  covered  it  with  a coating  of  collodion  containing  chloride  of 
silver  with  nitrate  in  excess.  He  had  then  exposed  this  to  the 
light  of  the  spectrum,  and  found  an  image  of  the  yellow,  but 
not  of  the  green.  There  was  also  a strong  impression  in  the 
blue,  continued  through  the  violet  into  the  ultra  violet.  The 
latter  image  was  violet  in  colour,  whilst  that  in  the  yellow  was 
not  so.  A spectrum  apparatus  which  he  brought  was  fitted  up, 
furnished  with  a lime  light.  A gelatine  plate  was  coated  with 
collodion  chloride  of  silver  as  described,  and  exposed  to  the 
image  of  the  spectrum.  Being  shielded  from  the  direct  light  of 
the  gas  jets  used  for  lighting  the  room,  the  plate  was  left  for 
about  an  hour  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  there  was  a scarcely  perceptible  trace  of  an  image  on 
the  front  of  the  plate  at  the  more  refrangible  end.  Looked  at 
through  the  back,  this  image  was  more  evident,  but  no  image 
corresponding  to  the  yellow  could  be  found.  'This  F.  Greene 
attributed  to  insufficient  exposure. 

Seeing  that  the  image  was  more  visible  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  than  on  the  front,  a Member  suggested  that  the  action  was 
due  to  the  bromide  of  silver  made  more  sensitive  to  direct  print- 
ing by  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  contained  iu  the  collodion,  and 
that  the  chloride  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected  ; whilst  the 
absence  of  action  in  the  green  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a collodio-chloride  emulsion  was  of  a colour  that  trans- 
mitted the  yellow  freely,  but  cut  off  green. 

Whilst  the  exposure  to  the  spectrum  was  going  on,  other 
matters  were  discussed.  The  Chairman  enquired  of  T.  Samuels 
whether  he  had  succeeded  in  working  large  plates  in  shields  of 
the  kind  which  he  used  for  small  plates  instead  of  dark-slides. 
It  was  particularly  with  large  plates  that  the  convenience  of  not 
having  to  carry  a number  of  dark-slides  would  bo  felt. 

T.  Samuels  replied  that  ho  had  used  shields  for  the  size  12  hy  7 
with  success.  He  found  it  better  to  use  paper  rather  than  ebonite 
at  the  back  of  the  plates.  He  had  found  stains  on  the  plate  to 
result  from  the  use  of  ebonite,  but  not  from  paper. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  merits  of  English  and 
American  cameras. 

The  Chairman  extolled  the  American  studio  cameras,  but  for 
landscape  work  preferred  the  English  make,  as  lighter  and  more 
portable.  He  had  found,  too,  that  an  English-made  camera  had 
perfectly  stood  the  test  of  two  seasons’  work  in  America,  besides 
being  taken  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A.  Cowan  said  that  although  it  was  generally  known  that 
negatives  were  apt  to  be  spoilt  by  halation  when  not  backed  up, 
it  was  not  so  commonly  recognized  that  in  transparencies,  when 
made  from  intense  negatives,  the  same  thing  occurred.  He  had 
recently  had  to  make  a transparency  from  a very  vigorous  nega- 
tive having  sudden  contrasts,  and  he  found  that  the  transparency 
was  quite  spoilt  by  halation,  which  extended  about  half-an-inch 
from  a clear  space  repre.senting  the  under  side  of  an  arch- 
way. He  therefore  coated  the  back  of  a plate  with  collo- 
dion tinted  with  aurine,  and  found  it  to  act  as  a perfect 
remedy.  Orange  paper  squeegeed  on  with  glycerine  was  also 
efl'ective. 

T.  Bolas  thought  there  was  nothing  better  than  a piece  of 
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soaked  carbon  tissue  squeegeed  on  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  from 
which  it  could  be  easilj’  and  cleanly  removed  with  so  little  trouble. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Lon’don  and  Provi.sciai.  Photographic  Associatiox. 

Thf  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  23rd  inst., 
P.  Evkiut  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  showed  one  of  U ache’s  automatic  changing 
dark-slides  that  had  been  forwarded  to  him  for  e.xhibition.  The 
slide  takes  the  place  of  a reversing  back,  in  which  is  held  the 
focussing  screen.  After  focussing,  the  screen  is  removed,  and  a 
carrier  containing  the  plate  is  inserted  in  its  place.  Before 
placing  the  carrier  into  the  slide,  it  is  held  face  downwards,  and 
a vulcanite  shutter  withdrawn  ; the  plate  then  falls  to  the  front. 
After  exposure,  the  carrier  is  held  face  up,  and  the  plate  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  back  of  the  slide. 

H.  M.  Hastings  showed  a negative  of  Shakespeare’s  House, 
tiken  during  the  recent  Convention.  Upon  developing,  the  film 
commenced  to  frill,  the  frilling  extending  from  two  to  three 
inches  from  the  side  of  the  plate.  It  was  then  washed,  and  he 
had  to  leave  it.  The  plate  was  subsequently  soaked,  but  he  was 
unable  to  get  the  film  quite  soft.  As  a last  resource,  he  inserted 
the  end  of  a funnel  between  the  61m  and  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
which  extended  the  film  sufhciently  to  force  the  frilled  part  from 
the  plate.  A soaking  for  twenty-four  hours  in  methylated 
spirit  brought  the  61m  very  nearly  to  its  original  size.  Prints 
from  the  negative  passed  round  showed  scarcely  a trace  of  any 
defect  in  the  negative. 

The  Chairman  said  on  one  occ.asion,  in  developing  a plate,  the 
61m  frilling  clear  off  the  plate,  he  recovered  it,  and  found  it 
had  swollen  to  nearly  double  its  original  size  ; he  soaked  it  for  an 
hour  in  the.  methylated  spirit,  and  now  used  it  as  a stripped 
6lui. 

A.  Cowan  said  great  annoyance  was  often  caused  by  halation. 
Simply  backing  the  plates  would  prevent  this.  He  showed  two 
positiveifrom  the  same  negative,  one  showing  h dation,  the  other 
being  quite  free  from  this  ; in  the  latter  case  the  plate  had  been 
backed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Chairman  bad  recently  tiied  some  plates  that  had  been 
bathed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  erythrosine,  but  had  not 
been  washed.  He  was  unable  to  get  any  orthochromatic  edect, 
whatever  exposures  were  made,  with  and  without  a jellow 
screen.  He  questioned  whether  the  fact  of  the  plates  not  being 
washed  was  the  cause  of  his  failure. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  said,  in  a paper  read  Viefore  the  Convention 
at  Birmingham  by  J.  B.  Edwards,  it  was  stated  that  washing 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read  ; “ Green  fog  seems  to 
trouble  pdate-makers  less  now  than  a few  years  bark.  Is  this 
due  to  better  materials,  or  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
making  of  emulsion  ? ” 

W.  CODB  did  not  believe  in  a plate  that  would  not  give  green 
fog. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  green  fog  was  an  advantage  in 
printing  with  an  under-exposed  plate. 

J.  J.  Brioinshaw  said  with  many  amateurs  a negative,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a means  to  an  end,  the  sole  aim  seems  to 
be  to  produce  pretty  negatives  ; this  being  accomjdi.shed,  further 
interest  entirely  ceased. 

Question  from  the  box  : “ If  a portable  symmetrical  be  used 
after  removal  of  the  diaphragm,  to  what  extent  will  deQnitiou 
be  impaired — say  with  an  S by  5 lens  ? ” 

J.  Tr.vill  Taylor  said,  with  a properly  adjusted  lens,  any 
increase  of  aperture  must  necessarily  cause  fuzziness  ; but  he 
had  removed  diaphragms  from  lenses,  which  then  gave  just  a 
suspicion  of  aberration,  which  he  rather  liked. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  remarking  upon  the  revival  of  interest 
in  stereoscopic  photography,  showed  an  old-fashioned  stereoscopic 
camera.  It  had  a sliding-box  body,  and  a compartment  at  the 
bottom  to  hold  three  double  dark  elides.  It  was  well  made,  and 
the  exhibitor  expressed  his  intention  of  using  it  during  the 
season. 

It  was  decided  that  stereoscopic  photography  should  form  the 
subject  for  discussion  on  the  6tn  prox. 

North  London  Photooraphic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  August  21,  at  Myd- 
delton  Hall,  Islington,  N.,  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

S.  J.  Stevens  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

A number  of  negatives  and  prints  by  various  processes  were 
passed  round. 


W.  Taverner  said  he  had  not  been  very  succe.ssful  with  the 
Pizzighelli  printing- out  platinum  paper.  He  kept  his  paper, 
according  to  the  instructions,  in  a calcium  tube. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  stated  in  the  instructions  that 
the  printing  would  be  very  slow  if  the  paper  was  quite  dry  at 
the  time  of  printing. 

W.  T.  CovENTON  had  succeeded  with  this  paper.  He  found, 
however,  that  it  was  very  slow  under  any  circumstances. 

F.  W.  Cox  referred  to  experiments  he  had  made  on  the  effect 
of  dampness  on  ordinary  platinotypo  paper.  In  one  of  his  ex- 
periments he  had  dipped  a piece  of  the  paper  in  water,  blotted 
it,  and  dried  it  at  the  6re  before  printing,  with  the  result  that 
a good  print  was  obtained,  quite  pure  in  the  lights.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  in  platinum  it  was  necessary  to  have  a good 
vigorous  negative. 

In  reply  to  a question,  the  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible, by  au  after  process,  to  change  the  blue  colour  of  the  imago 
on  ferro-pru.'siate  paper.  Au  intereoting  paper  on  the  subject 
bad  been  read  not  long  since  at  one  of  the  American  societies, 
aud  might  bo  found  on  reference  to  the  journals.  The  results 
he  had  seen  of  experiraeuts  in  this  direction,  however,  were  not 
entirely  successful,  the  tints  obtained  not  being  very  pleasing. 

W.  T.averner  said  he  had  made  an  arrangement  in  Lis  dark 
room  for  rocking  plates  during  development.  As  a mechanical 
contrivance  it  was  quite  successful,  but  he  found  that  the  nega- 
tives, when  he  used  it,  developed  very  much  denser  at  the  ends, 
the  middle  being  comparatively  quite  thin. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  “ The  Capabilities  and  Short- 
comings of  Single  Lenses,”  the  Chair.man  considered  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  shortcoming  of  this  class  of  lens,  was 
that  straight  lines  falling  near  the  margins  of  the  picture  were 
produced  as  curved.  This,  however,  was  more  a theoretical  than 
a practical  fault,  a’,  unless  the  lens  was  strained — that  is,  made 
to  cover  a large  plate  in  comparison  to  its  focus — it  was  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances  that  this  distortion  was  appa- 
rent. The  amount  of  distortion  depended,  to  a very  great 
extent,  on  tlie  position  of  the  stop,  and  it  might  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  further  the  stop  was  placed  from  the  lens, 
the  8atter  the  6eld  but  the  greater  the  distortion.  A groit 
advantage  of  single  lenses — especially  to  beginners — was  that 
they  were  comparatively  cheap.  He  considered  that  expensive 
lenses  were  only  necessities  when  rapidity  was  imperative,  or 
when  a wide  angle  was  required  to  be  included.  For  portraiture 
on  large  platei,  he  thought  single  lenses  most  useful,  ainl  quite 
a.s  rapi  1 in  working  as  any  other  kind,  as,  whatever  kind  of  lens 
was  employed,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a somawhat  small  stop  to 
obtain  su6icient  depth  of  deBnition.  All  the  landscape  work  of 
the  earlier  photographers  was  done  with  single  lenses.  They 
wore,  however,  very  cumbersome  instruments  as  a rule,  and 
quite  out  of  acc  irdance  with  modern  ideas  as  to  portability. 
Such  instruments  were,  consequently,  comparatively  valueless 
now.  A lens  of  this  class,  which  originally  cost  many  pounds, 
could  frequently  be  picked  up  for  a very  few  shillings. 

C.  Lons  said  that  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron  used  single  lenses 
for  the  large  heads  she  produced.  These  portraits,  although 
they  did  not  accord  with  photographers’  ideas  as  to  perfection 
— there  being  a marked  absence  of  deBnition— were  very  aitistic. 

F.  \V.  Hart  had  supplied  Mrs.  Cameron  with  a rapid  rectili- 
near lens  of  long  focus,  which  he  believed  she  used  for  her  later 
productions. 

Mr.  Lons  asked  whether  it  was  not  a fact  that  the  distance  in 
a landscape  was  much  more  brilliant  in  negatives  taken  with  a 
single  lens. 

In  reply,  it  was  said  that  many  of  our  greatest  landscape 
photographers  used  single  lenses  for  pure  landscapes  on  this 
account. 

W.  F.  CovENTON  passed  round  a negative  view  of  a greenhouse 
which  he  had  taken  to  6nd  out  whether  the  amount  of  distor- 
tion given  by  a single  lens  was  appreciable. 

It  w,as  .agreed  th.at  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  example  shown. 

Mr.  Co.x  said  a friend  of  his  had  a single  lens  which  gave  a 
bright  spot  on  the  plate  whenever  it  was  used  with  the  sun  in  a 
certain  position. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  this  instance  the  bright  spot  might 
be  caused  by  reHection  from  some  part  of  the  mount.  There 
occurred,  however,  with  some  single  lenses,  a Bare  spot  which 
was  really  an  image  of  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.  The 
defect  could  be  cured  by  slightly  altering  the  position  of  the 
stop  in  either  direction. 

The  outing  for  Saturday,  September  1,  was  arranged  for  Brox- 
bourne.  Trains  from  Liverpool  Street  at  2.15  and  2.45. 
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Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  a successful  out-door  meetiug  on  Wednesday, 
22nd,  at  Merevale  Park,  Atherstone,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr. 
Dugdale. 

Having  in  view  the  October  exhibition,  there  was  a large 
muster  of  members,  several  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  ladies 
and  friends.  The  party  travelled  by  brake,  and,  on  arrival  at 
the  destination,  cameras  were  quickly  at  work  on  the  many 
picturesque  subjects  presented  to  their  view.  The  weather, 
which  at  one  time  was  very  threatening,  fortunately  held  up, 
and  altogether,  about  120  exposures  were  made. 

After  a substantial  tea  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  the  party 
returned  home  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  day’s  work. 


Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Alex.  Keller  in 
the  chair. 

This  meeting  was  summoned  by  the  Council  to  afford  the 
members  any  information  that  might  be  required. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  reported  that  the  applications  already  received 
for  space  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  A 
special  effort  will  be  made  to  afford  practical  and  useful  evening 
amusement,  consisting  of  scientific  lectures  illustrated  photo- 
graphically by  lime  light,  conversaziones,  &c.,  &c. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Technical  Schools,  Bridge  Street,  on  Aug.  23rd,  E.  C.  Middleton 
in  the  chair. 

G.  H.  Palethorpe  and  J.  S.  Williams  were  elected  members, 
and  A.  J.  Hutchinson  and  H.  G.  Lears  were  nominated  for 
election. 

A letter  was  read  from  A.  L.  Stern  presenting  a number  of 
slides  to  the  Society.  The  collection  of  lantern  slides  now  reaches 
about  400. 

Film  negatives  and  photographs  were  exhibited  by  E.  C.  Mid- 
dleton and  J.  F.  F.  Pickard,  and  an  excellent  group  by  T. 
Scotton,  of  Derby,  taken  during  the  Convention. 

A whole-day  excursion  was  announced  to  Church  Stretton, 
Wenlock,  and  Buildwas  on  Sept.  3rd. 

The  particulars  of  a competition  in  development,  as  arranged 
by  the  Council,  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  viz., — Each  competi- 
tor to  develop  three  differently  exposed  plates,  provided  by  the 
Council,  of  different  exposures  on  the  same  subject  (times  of  ex- 
posure only  known  to  the  judges).  Prize  to  be  awarded  for  the 
best  three  negatives.  Competitors  to  hand  in  particulars  of 
development  with  negatives. 

W.  B.  Osborn  then  gave  a very  instructive  paper  on  “ Home- 
m.ade  Helps,”  explaining  and  showing  numerous  simple  but 
effective  home-made  apparatus  useful  fur  amateurs,  finishing  with 
a description  of  “ How  to  Build  a Dark-room,”  with  all  the  plans 
and  details  of  cost  cleverly  drawn  out. 

The  question  of  arranging  to  obtain  a room,  centrally  situated, 
where  members  could  meet  for  social  discussion,  and,  if  possible, 
a dark-room  attached,  was  referred  to  the  Council  as  a suggestion. 

- —O' 

®alk  in  Stubio. 

IIow  TO  Clean  D.vGUERREOXfPEs. — Take  hold  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type with  pincers  by  one  corner,  aud,  keeping  the  plate  level, 
cover  it  with  a solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  P25,  and  if  the 
picture  be  much  stained,  heat  it  moderately  with  an  alcohol  lamp 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  when  the  solution  is  thrown  off 
and  the  plate  rinsed.  This  done,  flow  the  plate  with  clear  water, 
heat  it  as  before,  and  holding  it  then  almost  vertically,  dry  it  ; 
in  commencing  to  heat  it  at  one  of  the  upper  corners  and 
driving  the  water  by  blowing  upon  it  to  the  opposite  one. 
The  whole  operation  should  be  quickly  done,  and  the  plate 
not  too  strongly  heated,  especially  when  covered  with  cyanide, 
otherwise  the  image  might  be  obliterated.  The  Daguerreotypes 
may  be  dusted  with  a fine  camel  brush,  but  not  touched  with  the 
fingers  nor  rubbed  with  any  hard  material  whatever.  They  are 
very  easily  scratched. — P.  C.  Duchochois  in  Anthony's  Bulletin. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Sept.  5th 
will  be  “ Frilling  of  Gelatine  Negatives.”  Saturday  outing  at 
Chingford,  from  Liverpool  Street,  2.32 


(Jomsp'onbints. 

Communications  intondod  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed,  “ The  Editor,  PuoTOGRApnic  News, 
6,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;  ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Piper  and  Carter,  Puotoqrapuic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

Collett. — 1.  It  is  only  approximately  so.  2.  Generally  on  the 
basis  of  the  drachm  of  6U  grains,  and  the  ounce  of  480  grains ; 
but  sometimes  the  Avoirdupois  ounce  of  437|  grains  is  intended. 

M.  C.— We  have  written  to  the  effect  that  reasonable  caution  is 
necessary. 

Valletta. — 1.  Carefully  wash  them  over  with  alcohol,  applying 
the  fluid  by  means  of  a tuft  of  cotton-wool.  2.  There  is  no  way 
excepting  to  cover  with  fresh  paper,  and  then  the  result  will  not 
be  altogether  satisfactory.  3.  It  is  not  possible,  as  the  two 
pictures  have  to  be  taken  from  different  points  of  view.  4.  Make 
reduced  positive  on  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plates,  using  the 
hydroxylamine  developer.  5.  Same  way  as  the  lantern  slides. 
C.  Yes,  it  is  the  best  form  for  the  purpose.  7.  The  crude 
caoutchouc  as  imported.  8.  A solution  of  gun  benzoin  in  alcohol ; 
say  80  grains  to  each  ounce  of  the  solvent. 

T.  Carter. — 1.  The  films  have  probably  come  off  through  the  use 
of  so  strongly  acid  a bath,  but  we  cannot  suggest  any  remedy,  as 
you  have  clearly  used  the  minimum  strength  which  will  convert 
the  image  in  a reasonable  time. 

W.  M. — 1.  We  have  forwarded  your  letter.  2.  Two  kinds  were 
sent ; one  of  light  yellow  glass  (pot  metal),  and  the  other  of  plain 
glass  ; this  latter  being  intended  for  coating  with  plain  collodion. 
3.  To  obtain  a satisfactory  effect,  in  ordinary  cases  the  screen 
should  have  such  a tint  as  to  make  the  exposure  four  or  six  times 
the  normal.  4.  It  will  be  rather  an  expensive  article  to  make, 
as  good  work  will  be  necessary  for  the  moving  parts,  and  wo  can 
hardly  recommend  you  a workman. 

Subscriber. — The  simple  drop-shutter,  with  its  action  accelerated 
by  an  elastic  band. 

V.  Radcliffe  Mooxly. — We  will  post  you  a few  of  the  foreign 
periodicals,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself.  The  copies 
wo  send  may  be  imperfect,  and  we  do  not  want  them  back. 

Platinotype. — 1.  Write  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  25,  Man- 
chester Square,  London.  2.  They  are  not  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  heat  will  tend  to  make  them  scale  off.  The  glass 
should  be  coated  with  bichromated  albumen  (white  of  one  egg, 
water  1 ounce,  bichromate  ammonium  20  grains),  drained  on 
edge,  and  dried  in  a light  place  before  the  tissue  is  mounted  upon 
it.  We  recommend  you  not  to  varnish,  but  to  mount  with  a thin 
glass  on  the  film  side. 

Tourist. — There  was  a very  thin  kind  of  patent  plate  glass  in  the 
market  some  years  ago,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  can  still 
be  obtained.  Enquire  of  G.  F.  Williams,  36,  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
London. 

A.  W.  L.— See  the  Year-Book  of  Photoohafhy  for  the  current 
year,  page  171. 


l^crtognipbs  licgistcntr. 

Robert  Sym  .ns  (Tenby)— Photo,  of  Two  Spaniel  Dogs. 

W.  J.  Anchors  (Arbroath,  N.B.)— Photo,  of  Pr  if-ssjr  Bbackie. 

L.  V.  Fciuqe  (StratforJ-on-.Avonl— Photo,  of  Covey  of  Partridges  in  the 
Snow ; Photo,  entitled  “ The  Missing  Link  " ; Photo.,  “ A Struggle  for 
Life.” 

Sydney  V.  White  (Reading) — Photo,  of  “ Reading  AIM m Football  Club.” 

J.  Byron  (Nottinghun)— 2 Photographic  Groups  of  Nottingham  Philhar- 
monic Choir. 

J.  Ki'ssei.i,  and  Sons  (Wimbledon)— Photo,  of  The  Australian  Cricketers. 

3.  PoBTEU  (Chippenham) — Photo,  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne’s  Publie 
Reception  at  Caine. 

F.  W.  Broaiiiikad  ( Leicester)— Photo,  of  ths  Duke  of  Rutland;  Photo, 
of  the  Duchess  of  Rutlanl. 

a.  QUATRE.HAINK  (dtratford-on-.Vvon)— Photo.  entitled  “A  Suspended 
Member  ” ; I*hoto.  of  F'alcon  and  Heron  I-'ighting. 

II.  L.  .Morel  (Nottingham)- Photo,  ot  Jack  Lee  (Cyclist). 

R.  K R.  Fi.amank  (Ast  in)— Photo,  of  Illicit  Still,  Birmingham. 

A.  G.  TAOLi.vrF.Huo  (12,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury)— Photo,  of  Girl 
Praying. 
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LONG  OR  SHORT  WASHING  FOR  PRINTS. 

The  want  of  permanency,  or  rather  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  permanency,  of  photographic  prints  upon  albumenized 
paper,  is  a subject  that  we  have  ever  with  us.  We  suppose 
that  there  are  very  few  professional  photographers  having 
been  in  business  for  some  years,  who  have  not  felt  a 
sickening  sensation  on  finding  some  of  their  work  present 
the  damning  evidence  of  fading  of  some  sort  going  on  in 
them.  It  seems  strange  that  after  so  many  years  the  con- 
ditions of  permanence — comparative  permanence,  that  is — 
should  not  be  more  clearly  ascertained  and  capable  of  being 
authoritatively  set  forth  than  they  actually  are.  If  all 
photographs  on  albumen  paper  faded,  we  might  look  upon 
it  as  an  inevitable  neces  ity,  before  which  we  must  bow, 
and  resign  ourselves  as  well  as  we  might  to  a fate  that 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  fact,  however,  that  so  many 
prints  of  many  years’  standing  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
good  as  when  first  prepareil,  whilst  others  of  about  the 
same,  and  some  of  veiy  much  later  date  of  production, 
have  faded  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  proves  that 
fading  is  not  so  much  a necessity,  as  a circumstance  the 
occurrence  of  which  might  be  postponed,  perhaps,  inde- 
finitely, if  we  could  ascertain  for  certain  the  different 
conditions;  perhaps,  in  some  apparently  trifling  matter, 
which  have  obtained  in  the  prints  showing  such  different 
powers  of  withstanding  the  ravages  of  time. 

One  condition — the  one  which  was  early  considered  as  that 
of  greatest  importance  towards  the  prevention  of  fading — 
is  the  complete  elimination  of  what  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  left  in  the  paper  after  the  fixation  of  the  print.  Time 
ha-s,  however,  shown  that  prints  which  have  received 
great  care  to  promote  this  end — the  complete  removal  of 
the  hypo — have  in  some  cases  faded  very  rapidly,  and  very 
badly.  On  the  other  hand,  prints  which  it  is  known 
have  had  only  a very  rapid  washing,  have  in  some  in- 
stances remained  beautifully  fresh  and  bright.  Further, 
prints  have  been  shown  after  the  lapse  of  some  consider- 
able time  in  good  preservation  in  spite  of  their  having 
had,  as  has  been  asserted,  a definite  quantity  of  the  fixing 
salt  left  in  them.  This,  however,  is  a proceeding  which, 
if  valuable  as  an  experiment,  made  in  order  to  show  that 
we  must  look  elsewhere  than  in  the  presence  of  trace  a of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  for  the  causes  of  fading,  is  not  one 
which  any  one  would  recommend  for  general  adoption 
by  photographers  anxious  to  preserve,  or  acquire,  a repu- 
tation for  permanence  in  their  work.  Being  driven,  there- 
fore, to  look  for  some  other  cause  for  fading  than  the  one 
which  was  long  esteemed  to  be  the  great  if  not  the  sole 
one,  various  conditions  have  been  examined,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  one  case,  that  of  long  washing,  the  evidence 
seems  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  very 
means  taken  in  order  to  bestow  permanency  upon  photo- 
graphs, is  one  actually  tending  to  induce  quicker  and 
m*re  certain  fading. 


We  were  first  led  to  suspect  the  injurious  influence  of 
long  soaking  upon  albumenised  prints  many  years  since, 
from  that  observation  of  a photographer,  that  the  prints 
taken  from  the  washing  apparatus  on  Monday  morning 
were  generally  somewhat  poorer  than  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  week.  The  prints  toned  on  Saturday  had  been 
soaking  after  fixing  for  some  forty  hours  or  so,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  during  that  time  there  had  been  some 
slight  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  used  as 
sizing  in  the  paper  upon  which  the  prints  had  been  made. 
This  view  was  confirmed  by  experiments  that  were  pub- 
lished some  time  later,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  a final 
bath  of  strong  alum  solution  enabled  prints  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  for 
a longer  period  than  those  which  had  not  received  such 
treatment ; the  antiseptic  property  of  alum  on  such 
organic  substances  as  are  used  for  sizing  paper  being  well 
known.  That  the  contact  of  partially  decomposed 
organic  substances  with  a photograph  tends  to  rapid  fading 
is  shown  by  the  well  known  fact  that  starch  paste,  if  used 
after  it  has  become  sour,  will  cause  prints  to  fade  very 
quickly.  If  used  for  mounting  when  in  this  condition, 
the  marks  of  the  brush  on  the  back  of  the  prints  are  re- 
produced as  streaks  of  fading  on  the  photograph  in  a very 
striking  way. 

Since,  then,  long  soaking  tends  to  induce  decomposition 
of  the  organic  sizing  in  paper,  and  since  such  decomposed 
organic  matter  causes  photographs  to  fade,  it  is  evident 
why  those  prints  which  have  received  unusually  long 
washing  should  show  a weakness  that  suggests  incipient 
fading,  such  as  may  be  expected  shortly  to  develop  into  the 
sickly  yellowish  colour  characteristic  of  photographs  when 
their  time  has  come.  The  inference  is  obvious ; do  not 
wash  prints  longer  than  is  necessary  to  ensure  elimination 
of  the  hypo. 

The  next  question  is,  what  amount  of  washing  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  hypo  ? The  answer  to  this 
must  depend  upon  many  attendant  circumstances,  such  as 
the  thickness  of  the  paper,  the  temperature  of  the  wash- 
ing water,  the  number  of  prints  washed  in  one  batch,  &c. 
We  may,  however,  mention  the  fact  that  in  looking  over 
an  album  recently,  the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged  remarked 
that  So  and-So’s  jihotographs — indicating  some  in  the  book 
— always  fade.  Another  set  of  photographs  in  the  same 
album  were  remarked  upon  as  generally  standing  well, 
some  of  them  being  from  five  or  six,  up  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  old.  We  happen  to  know  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  photographer  by  whom  the  prints  just  men- 
tioned were  issued,  to  give  no  more  than  from  one  to  two 
hours’  washing,  when  the  prints  are-removed, to  the  mount- 
ing room.  The  washing  is  done  in  small  batches,  and  after 
the  prints  have  been  removed  from  one  dish  to  ano'her, 
one  at  a time,  and  with  fresh  water  at  each  change  of  dish 
for  about  half  an  hour,  they  are  laid  in  a pile  on  a glass 
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slab  and  pressed  witlx  a sponge.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  if  there  are  any  blisters,  which  would  otherwise 
retain  a dilute  hypo  solution,  and  cause  greenish  spots  of 
fading.  They  are  then  placed  in  a dish  of  warm  water,  in 
which  they  are  moved  one  at  a time  to  the  top,  and  then 
the  lot  turned  over,  and  the  moving  to  the  top  repeated  in 
a manner  similar  to  that  used  when  toning.  After  two  or 
three  turns  in  the  warm  water,  and  about  ten  minutes’ 
immersion  therein,  they  undergo  a couple  more  changes  in 
cold  water,  in  which  they  are  either  left  for  an  hour  or  so, 
or  taken  out  sooner.  The  immersion  in  warm  water 
appears  to  dissolve  out  some  of  the  sizing  of  the  paper, 
and  whac  hypo  is  left  comes  away  with  it.  At  all  events, 
the  prints  seem  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  we  think 
their  chance  of  permanency  greater  than  that  of  those 
which  are  left  for  long  washing  in  cold  water  in  the  oidi- 
nary  way.  The  power  of  warm  water  in  extracting 
soluble  matter  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  plan  altogether 
is  one  we  would  recommend  ; but  it  must  be  observed  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  quantity  of  prints  to  be  treated  at 
one  time  must  not  be  large,  otherwise  there  will  be  danger 
of  insufficient  washing.  Where  not  more  than  from  two 
to  four  sheets  of  paper  are  used,  a sufficient  number  of 
turns  can  be  given  to  ensure  elimination  of  the  hypo. 
Larger  quantities  should  be  divided  into  batches,  each 
batch  to  be  fixed  and  washed  separately.  The  washing 
dishes,  too,  should  be  large  and  deep.  Brown  ware  baking 
dishes  of  the  larger  sizes  are  convenient  and  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

o 

DESIRABLE  FEATURES  IN  CAMERAS. 

In  a recent  communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Amateur 
Photographic  Society,  Charles  Truscott  sums  up  the  main 
points  which  make  a camera  desirable  for  field  work,  and 
although  we  cannot  realise  incompatible  conditions,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  recapitulate  the  features  which  are  desirable. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Truscott  says  ; — 

Camera  boxes  are  of  two  kinds  (why,  I do  not  know) — the 
portrait  box  and  the  view  box.  The  only  difference  of  any 
consequence  in  these  two  classes  of  cameras  is  that  the  portrait 
camera  is  made  clumsy  and  heavy,  whilst  view  cameras  are  usu- 
ally light  and  flimsy. 

While  we  can  find  no  fault  with  many  modern  cameras  on  the 
score  of  portability,  we  look  in  vain  for  a still  more  important 
feature — viz.,  a wide  range  of  usefulness. 

The  camera  we  are  supposed  to  be  seeking  is  one  in  which  no 
element  of  utility  is  sacrificed  to  excessive  portability  and  com- 
pactness. It  must  be  equal  to  any  and  all  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  it  within  the  limits  of  size,  and  the  capacity  of  photo- 
graphy. It  muse  be  equal  to  all  kinds  of  architectural  view, 
portrait,  copying,  and  enlarging  photography  ; in  short,  a ser- 
viceable camera  of  all  work.  Many  may  not  desire  such  a 
camera  for  their  own  use,  but  the  consideration  of  it  may  be 
helpful  to  enable  you  to  decide  how  many  features  (if  any)  you 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  greater  lightness  and 
compactness. 

The  amount  of  ingenuity  which  has  been  expended  in  camera 
designing  has  been  very  great,  and  the  number  of  different 
patterns  made  in  this  country  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our 
task  need  be  only  one  of  selection  ; but  I venture  to  think  that 
a large  part  of  the  ingenuity  developed  on  camera  design  and 
construction  has  been  misapplied,  or  applied  in  only  one  direc- 
tion— viz.,  that  of  compactness  and  lightness ; hence  the  market 
is  full  of  fairies,  phantoms,  feather-weights,  and  flimsy  toys,  more 
ornamental  than  useful  ; many  qualities  of  utility,  such  as 
rapidity  and  strength,  being  sacrificed  to  this  (to  me)  insane 
demand  for  less  weight  and  bulk.  I have  no  wish  to  under- 
rate these  qualities  ; indeed,  we  must  have  them  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  other,  and,  in  my  view,  still  more  important 
qualities. 

Before  ordering  our  camera,  the  first  thing  to  decide  is  the 
important  matter  of  size  of  plate  we  intend  it  to  work.  We 
must  remember  that  every  square  inch  in  size  of  plate  adds 
greatly  to  both  bulk  and  weight.  Five  inches  by  eight  is  a 
very  common  size,  but  as  it  is  ill  adapted  for  pictorial  purposes, 
we  will  prefer  a 5 by  7 or  by  8J,  and  having  some  muscle 
^nd  not  being  afraid  of  exertion,  we  decide  on  the  larger  size. 


A by  8J  camera,  to  cover  a wide  range  of  work,  should 
have  a draw  of  from  3 inches  to  about  24  inches,  allowing  us  to 
use  lenses  of  long  focus,  and  also  be  useful  for  copying. 

We  will  next  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  a front  or  back  focus. 
Let  us  first  inquire  what  are  the  advantages  of  each.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  the  front-focus  camera  is  that  it  permits  the 
slide  being  drawn  down  inste.ad  of  up.  When  using  the  plate 
with  its  length  vertical,  this  diminishes  the  danger  of  light  pass- 
ing down  the  slide  slit,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  when  drawn  up. 
Besides,  it  is  more  easily  reached,  especially  with  larger  cameras. 
Besides  this  we  have  sometimes  to  work  in  corners  or  near  the 
ceiling,  where  we  have  no  room  to  draw  the  slide  up.  Most  of 
the  front-focus  cameras  on  the  m.irket  are,  however,  carefully 
made  to  prevent  our  reaping  this  advantage.  The  disadvantage 
of  the  front-focus  camera  is,  that  the  bed  projects  itself  into 
the  picture  when  using  lenses  embracing  wide  angles,  especially 
when  we  drop  the  front  below  the  centre.  Another  disadvant- 
age is  that  in  the  case  of  a camera  having  a long  draw  the  focus- 
sing pinion  is  apt  to  be  in  an  inconvenient  position  when  the 
camera  is  fully  distended.  This  difficulty  can,  however,  be 
overcome. 

The  back  focus  camera  allows  the  front  to  fall  free  of  the 
bed,  but  does  not  allow  the  slide  being  drawn  downward.  Of 
the  two,  therefore,  the  back  focus  has  the  decided  preference, 
as  the  bed  never  intrudes  itself  into  the  view.  But  seeing  that 
each  has  its  advantages,  our  camera  must  have  both,  or  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  be  interchangeable. 

The  bellows  next  claims  our  attention.  They  are  made  both 
taper  and  parallel ; the  former,  of  co  urse,  packs  into  the  smallest 
space,  but  the  latter  is  by  all  odds  the  best  for  work,  if  that  is 
to  be  the  great  desideratum.  The  conical  bellows  has  an  ugly 
trick  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  image.  It  also  restricts  the 
amount  of  rise  and  fall  of  the  front,  especially  when  we  need  it 
most,  viz.,  when  using  lenses  of  short  focus.  This  being  a very 
bad  fault,  we  readily  decide  in  favour  of  the  parallel  bellows. 

Nearly  all  the  better  class  of  cameras  are  provided  with  a 
single  swing-back,  that  is,  it  swings  only  on  one  inner  axis.  The 
swing-back  is  a very  useful  adjustment  when  used  with  discre- 
tion, although  some  able  men  cry  out  against  its  use  altogether, 
and  say  it  is  never  necessary  if  we  have  plenty  of  movement  to 
the  camera  front,  and  that  nothing  but  distortion  comes  from 
the  use  of  the  swing- back.  But  as  we  are  of  a different 
opinion,  we  shall  insist  on  our  camera  having  a double  swing 
that  is  both  vertical  and  horizontal. 

Double  plate-holders  are  made  of  book  form,  and  also  solid. 
The  book  form  are  necessarily  more  expensive,  and  the  frame 
being  in  two  parts  must  be  weaker,  and  in  the  larger  sizes  liable 
to  warp  and  leak  light.  The  most  desirable  form  of  the  solid 
holder  is  one  in  which  the  plate  is  introduced  at  tlie  end  by 
sliding  into  a groove  on  either  side  of  a fixed  division. 

Of  course  this  camera  must  be  jirovided  with  a reversing  back 
and  a rising  and  falling  front,  with  a range  of  seven  inches,  that 
is,  capable  of  rising  three  and  a half  inches,  and  of  falling  a like 
amount. 

Now  a word  about  carrying  cases.  They  are  generally  made 
too  broad.  A case  should  never  (unless  absolutely  necessary) 
be  more  than  seven  inches  wide  to  carry  with  comfort,  other- 
wise it  will  strike  against  the  knees  at  every  step,  unless  you 
walk  out  of  perpendicular.  The  length  and  depth  may  be  as 
much  as  you  like. 

Again,  it  is  a mistake  to  pack  everything  into  one  case.  Let 
the  camera,  lenses,  and  focussing  cloth  be  packed  in  one  case.  The 
plate-holders  can  be  packed  in  a satchel  to  be  carried  at  the 
back,  or  with  the  tripod  in  the  other  hand  ; the  weight  is  thus 
more  evenly  distributed,  and  more  easily  carried. 


THE  POSITIVE  CYANOTYPE  PROCESS, 

Or  Method  of  Reproducing  with  Dark  Lines  on  a 
Clear  Ground,  Facsimile  Copies  of  Drawings,  Plans, 
AND  Tracings. 

BY  COL.  WATERHOUSE.* 

The  following  method  of  reproducing  plana,  tracings,  &c., 
drawn  in  black  ink  on  white  paper  or  tracing  cloth,  is 
known  as  the  “ Positive  Cyanotype  Process,”  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  copies  of  the  drawing  reproduced 
directly  in  dark  blue  lines  on  a white  ground,  while, 

* Compiled  in  the  Photographio  Office,  Survey  of  India  Department, 
Calcutta. 
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unless  a photographic  negative  be  used,  the  negative  cyano- 
type  process  gives  prints  with  white  lines  on  a dark  ground, 
which  are  not  so  easily  legible  as  the  positive  prints,  though 
the  process  is  simpler.  Both  methods  were  the  invention 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  but  have  been  improved  and  per- 
fected by  Poiteviu,  Marion,  Pellet,  and  others  in  France, 
and  the  positive  process  is  now  more  commonly  known  by 
the  names  of  Cyanofer  and  Gummofcrrique,  which  have 
been  given  to  it  in  that  country. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  required  is  simple,  and  con- 
sists of  a pressure-frame  with  plate  glass,  similar  to  those 
used  for  ordinary  pliotographic  work,  and  large  enough  to 
take  the  largest  tracing  or  drawing  required.  The  back- 
board  should  be  jointed  in  three,  and  have  three  cross-bars. 
In  large  frames  four  or  five  cross-bars  may  be  necessary. 
A piece  of  felt  or  thick  flannel  should  be  cut  to  the  size  of 
the  frame  and  kept  with  it ; in  place  of  the  felt  a few 
sheets  of  clean,  soft  paper  may  be  used.  The  glass  of  the 
frame  should  be  kept  clean  on  both  sides  and  free  from 
scratches,  and  the  felt  or  paper  pads  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  dry,  and  be  well  aired  in  the  sun  before  use. 
With  printing-frames  of  large  size,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  mount  them  on  a pivoting  stand,  so  that  they  can 
readily  be  placed  at  any  angle  perpendicular  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  or  turned  face  downwards  while  being  run  in  and 
out  of  the  dark  room,  or  during  the  examination  of  the 
test  slips.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a wooden  pressure-frame, 
a thick  plate  of  glass  only  is  used,  supported  on  an  India- 
rubber  air  cushion,  the  pressure  of  which  against  the  glass 
gives  very  perfect  contact.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
obtain  close  contact  in  a simple  way,  without  the  use  of 
glass  plates  or  frames,  by  stretching  the  sensitive  paper 
and  tracing  over  a cylinder  ; the  cylinder  has,  however,  to 
be  kept  turned  during  the  progress  of  the  exposure.  For 
work  up  to  the  size  of  a double  elephant  sheet,  the 
pressure-frame  will  probably  be  the  most  convenient 
arrangement. 

Dishes  and  Trays. — At  least  three  trays  will  be  required 
for  chemical  solutions  and  washing ; but  it  is  strongly 
recommended  to  have  four,  so  that  each  tray  may  be  kept 
for  a special  purpose.  Two  of  the  dishes,  intended  for 
chemicals,  may  be  made  of  papier  mache,  or  of  wood  line  d 
with  gutta-percha  or  India-rubber.  As  India-rubber  and 
gutta-percha  do  not  stand  the  Indian  climate  well,  it  will 
be  better  to  use  trays  made  of  wood  well  varnished  with 
shellac  varnish,  or  a composition  of  : — 

Asphaltum  7 pounds 

Beeswax  2 „ 

Linseed  oil  1 pint. 

Before  the  varnish  is  dry,  the  tray  is  well  lined  with 
strong  linen  cloth,  and  then  coated  again  two  or  three 
times  with  the  varnish.  According  to  Fisch  (Za 

Photocopie)  trays  lined  with  lead  may  be  used  for  the 
prussiate  and  acid  baths.  Where  the  arrangements  are 
fixed,  these  will  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient,  especially 
for  work  of  large  size.  The  lead  might  be  varnished  with 
advantage,  and  the  coating  renewed  as  necessary.  The 
other  two  trays,  used  for  washing  the  prints,  may  be  made 
of  strong  sheet  zinc,  or  of  wood  lined  with  zinc.  For 
these  two  trays,  water-supply,  with  pressure  of  at  least 
five  or  six  feet,  will  be  necessary,  and  should  be  led  into  them 
by  India-rubber  tubes  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  not 
quite  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  trays. 
The  taps  may  be  fixed  about  18  inches  above  the  troughs, 
and  the  India-rubber  tube  be  from  10  to  15  inches  long. 
A rose  m.ay  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  rubber  tube,  but 
it  is  better  to  have  an  additional  rose  jet  as  noted  below. 
All  the  trays  should  be  about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  so 
as  to  allow  room  for  about  one  inch  depth  of  fluid  without ! 
fear  of  splashing  over.  The  zinc  trays  should  be  occasionally 
scoured  with  fine  sand  and  a little  solution  of  potash  or  . 
soda.  It  will  be  convenient  to  have  the  four  trays  arranged  j 


in  order,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  at  a height  of  2}  to  3 ft. 
from  the  ground — 


1 

2 -t  Tap. 

3 

1 

4 -j-  Tap. 

Prussiate  bath. 

Water  Bath. 

Acid  Bath. 

Water  Bath. 

4- 

• Tap  with  rose.  • Tap  with  rose. 


It  will  also  be  found  a convenience  in  washing  to  place 
an  additional  tap  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  washing 
trays,  fitted  with  a foot  or  two  of  half-inch  rubber  tube, 
carrying  at  the  other  end  a copper  rose  with  a bent  neck 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  which  may  be  held  in  the 
hand,  so  .as  to  direct  the  water  jet  all  over  the  sheet,  and 
thus  remove  the  gummy  coating  without  brushing.  It  is 
recommended  that  a sheet  of  plate  glass  should  be  placed 
in  the  zinc  tray  so  as  to  obtain  a perfectly  level  surface, 
which  will  facilitate  the  brushing,  and  require  less  water. 
It  is  more  easily  kept  clean  than  the  zinc.  For  preparing 
the  sensitized  paper,  a flat  board — or,  better,  a sheet  of 
glass — provided  with  clips,for  holding  the  paper  while  being 
coated  with  the  sensitized  solution,  will  be  necess.ary  ; also 
some  broad,  soft  camel  or  badger-hair  brushes  for  coating 
the  paper  and  clearing  the  prints.  Thomson’s  patent 
damping  brushes,  which  consist  of  a piece  of  fine  felt 
hastened  round  a flexible  wedge-shaped  piece  of  India-rubber 
attached  to  a handle,  are  very  suitable  for  applying  the 
sensitive  solution.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained,  a brush 
m.ay  easily  be  made  by  fastening  some  velvet  or  felt  on  to 
the  wooden  h.andle  of  an  ordinary  four-inch  damping 
brush.  Some  glass  measures,  funnels,  and  suitable  vessels 
for  mixing  and  holding  the  various  solutions  will  be 
necessary  ; also  some  stoneware  jars  or  wooden  tubs  in 
which  to  prepare  the  acid  and  prussiate  solutions  in  quan- 
tity, and  some  stoneware  funnels  for  filtering  the.se  solutions 
when  necessary.  A Baume’s  hydrometer  for  heavy  fluids 
will  be  useful  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  and  prussiate  solutions.  It  should  also 
be  graduated  with  a scale  of  correspond!  ug  specific 
gravities. 

Chemicals. — If  the  sensitive  paper  is  purchased  ready 
prepared,  the  only  chemicals  necessary  will  be  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  which  should 
be  of  good  quality,  and  some  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  Some  oxalate  of  potash  will  be  necessary  for 
removing  blue  stains  from  the  prints,  and  caustic  potash 
will  be  found  useful  for  removing  stains  from  the  fingers, 
and  for  cleaning  the  zinc  trays.  For  preparing  the 
sensitive  paper,  the  following  additional  chemicals  will  be 
necessary  : — Gum  arabic,  which  should  be  of  good  quality, 
white  and  re.adily  soluble ; tartaric  acid,  or  ammonio 
citrate  of  iron,  according  to  the  formula  employed,  and 
perchloride  of  iron.  The  latter  salt  is  commonly  sold  in 
amorphous  semi  crystalline  lumps,  but  very  readily 
deliquesces  into  a syrupy  fluid,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  mix  its  solution  to  a certain  strength 
by  aid  of  the  hydrometer. 

A solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  at  45"^  Baume  contains 
about  47  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  .and  iis  specific 
gravity  at  a temperature  of  G09  F.  will  be  about  1'453. 

Ready  Sensitised  Paper.  — Paper  specially  prepared  for  this 
proce  3 by  various  continentaltirms  is  now  an  article  of  com- 
merce e.isily  obtaiuiible  in  London  or  Paris.  Some  of  Pellet’s 
paper  obtained  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Chapman 
of  113,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  who  also  supplies  all 
necessary  apparatus  and  materials  for  the  process,  h.as 
lately  been  used  in  the  Photographic  Oflice,  Calcutta,  and 
found  to  be  in  good  order.  In  many  cases  it  might  be 
more  convenient  to  purchase  the  paper  ready  for  use  than 
to  prepare  it.  Without  proper  appliances  it  is  difficult  to 
! get  an  even  coating. 

Preparation  of  the  Sensitized  Paper. — Two  methods  have 
j been  tried  in  the  Survey  of  India  Photographic  Office, 
Calcutta,  both  of  which  h^ve  been  found  to  answer  well, 
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Paper. — It  ia  important  that  the  paper  used  for  the 
prints  by  this  process  should  be  hard  and  well  sized,  so 
that  the  sensitising  solution  may  be  kept  as  far  as  possible 
on  its  surface,  and  stains  avoided.  Good  ordinary  draw- 
ing paper  is  suitable,  .also  tlie  Rives  or  Saxe  paper  generally 
used  for  photographic  prints.  The  thick  photographic 
paper  No.  50,  e.specially  prepared  for  this  purpose  by 
Messrs.  Schleicher  and  Schull,  and  obtainable  from  Messrs. 
Treacher  .and  Co.,  Bomb.ay,  has  been  found  to  give  the  best 
results.  Bank  post  paper,  either  thick  or  thin,  is  not  so 
suitable. 


The  Sensitisbig  Solutioii.  First  Method— {a).  — The 
following  two  solutions  are  made  up  separately  : — 


1. — Gum  arable  (best) ... 

Distilled  water 

2.  — Tartaric  acid 

Distilled  water 


...  170  parts 


...  650 


..  40  parts 
...  150  „ 


When  the  gum  arable  is  perfectly  dissolved,  which  is 
facilitated  by  first  powdering  it,  filter  the  solution  (or 
strain  thiough  muslin)  into  a clean  vessel.  Then  add, 
constantly  stirring,  the  tartaric  acid  solution.  When  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed,  100  to  120  parts  of  a solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  at  45°  Baunie  (sp.  g.  1453)  are  added 
in  the  same  w.ay,  very  slowly  .and  with  constant  stirring, 
after  which  the  mixture  should  be  set  aside  in  a dark 
place  for  twenty- four  hours.  Distilled  w.ater  is  then 
added  until  the  mixture  shows  a density  of  not  more  than 
1100  on  the  hydrometer.  It  is  essential  that  the  mixture 
of  the  different  solutions  be  made  in  the  order  given  above. 
If  the  perchloride  of  iron  were  poured  direct  into  the  gum 
solution,  the  latter  would  be  immediately  coagulated  or 
thrown  down  in  a sticky  insoluble  mass,  which  can  only 
be  brought  back  to  a liquid  state  by  adding  an  excess  of 
tartaric  acid  solution ; but  when  this  latter  is  already 
present  in  the  gum  solution,  there  is  no  fear  of  coagulation. 
The  solution  is  of  an  orange  yellow.  If  kept  carefully  pro- 
tected from  light,  it  will  keep  good  for  a long  time. 

Second  Method — (6). — Another  sensitising  solution, 
recommended  by  Captain  Pizzighelli,  of  the  Austrian 
Army,  which  has  been  found  to  give  brighter  prints  than 
(a),  is  made  in  the  following  way  : — Three  solutions  .are 
made  up  of — 


1. — Gum  arabic 

Water  

2.  — Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  ... 

Water 

3.  — Perchloride  of  iron 

Water  


20  parts 
100  „ 

50  parts 
100  „ 

50  parts 
100 


No.  1 can  only  be  kept  a few  days  ; Nos.  2 and  3 keep  for 
several  weeks  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  When  required 
for  use  they  are  mixed  together  in  the  proportions  of  20 
parts  of  No.  1,  8 parts  of  No.  2,  and  5 p.arts  of  No.  3,  and 
in  the  order  given,  or  the  gum  will  be  coagulated.  Should 
this  occur  after  all,  the  mixture  may  again  be  rendered 
liquid  by  adding  a few  drops  of  gl.acial  acetic  acid.  In 
any  case,  the  mixture  of  Nos.  1 and  2 thickens  on  the 
addition  of  No.  .3,  and  in  a short  time  loses  its  glutinous 
properties,  and  after  standing  a few  hours  becomes  a thick 
magma  : it  is  then,  according  to  Pizzighelli,  at  its  best. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  difficult  to  coat  the  paper  wdth 
the  mixture  in  this  condition,  and  it  is  better  to  add  a 
little  acetic  acid  before  adding  No.  3,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mixture  from  thickening.  The  solution  will  not  keep 
more  than  a few  days.  Whichever  of  these  two  sensitizing 
solutions  is  employed,  the  subsequent  processes  are  the 
same. 

Sensitizing  the  Paper. — This  oj)eration  and  all  the  sub- 
sequent ones,  except  the  exposure  to  sunlight,  must  be 
performed  in  a room  illuminated  by  yellow  light  passing 
through  one  or  two  thickne.s,ses  of  yellow  paper  or  c.alico 
fastened  over  the  windows,  or  by  candle  or  weak  lamp 
light.  The  paper  is  laid  smoothly  down  on  a drawing 


board  or  glass  plate,  and  must  be  firmly  fastened  down  on 
two  sides  with  pins,  rods,  or  clips.  It  is  of  importance  to 
note  that  the  sticky  nature  of  the  sensitizing  solution  is 
liable  to  cause  a dragging  of  the  paper  from  its  fasten- 
ings, which,  if  not  firm,  may  c.ause  the  paper  to  crease  or 
tear.  The  sensitising  solution  is  now  poured  into  a flat 
dish  or  plate,  and  applied  to  the  paper  with  a soft  broad 
brush,  as  described  above,  or  with  a piece  of  soft  sponge, 
in  an  even  coat,  passing  it  lightly  over  the  paper,  up  and 
down  and  across,  taking  care  to  equalise  the  coating  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  streaks.  The  coating  should 
not  be  too  thick  nor  yet  too  thin.  Each  piece  of  paper 
coated  should  be  hung  up  at  once  to  dry  in  a dark  place, 
preferably  in  a drying-box  heated  by  a stove.  It  is  im- 
port.ant  that  the  paper  should  dry  quickly,  so  that  the 
solution  may  not  sink  into  its  subst.ance.  The  paper  is 
s.aid  to  keep  indefinitely,  provided  it  be  protected  from 
damp  and  light.  As  soon  as  the  papers  are  dry,  it  will 
be  well  to  put  them  away  carefully  in  an  air-tight  tin 
case.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Photographic  Office  that 
the  paper  prepared  by  the  first  method  will  keep  in  good 
order,  but  that  prepared  by  the  second  method  will  not  keep 
more  than  a day  or  two,  and  therefore  must  be  freshly 
prepared  as  required. 

Printing,  or  Eceposure  to  Light. — The  glass  of  the 
pressure  frame  being  thoroughly  clean  and  bright  on  both 
sides,  close  the  yellow  windows  of  the  dark  room,  and  lay 
the  tracing  face  downwards  in  the  frame,  and  over  it  a 
sheet  of  the  sensitised  paper  with  the  prepared  or  yellow 
side  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  tracing.  Over  the 
paper  lay  a sheet  of  felt  or  some  sheets  of  clean  paper, 
which  should  have  been  previously  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
with  both  hands  carefully  smooth  outwards  from  the 
centre.  Then  put  in  the  back  board  of  the  frame  and 
fasten  down  the  centre  bar,  having  laid  the  test-slips  in 
position,  after  which  fasten  down  the  end  bars.  Unless  the 
plate-glass,  the  tracing,  and  the  sensitised  paper  are 
in  close  and  unifoim  contact  all  over,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  sharpness  in  the  finished  prints. 

If  a tracing  on  paper  is  creased  and  wavy,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  fix  it  on  the  glass-plate  by  gumming  the  edges 
to  the  glass  at  intervals.  The  back  of  the  paper  is  damped 
with  a sponge,  and  instantly  swells  out  in  waves,  but 
.afterwards  stretches  perfectly  smooth  on  drying.  In  this 
way  the  smoothing  is  done  once  for  .all,  and  perfect  sharp- 
ness all  over  the  proof  is  secured.  The  frame  should  be 
exposed  towards  the  south,  so  that  the  sunlight  may  fall 
perpendicularly  upon  it,  or  so  that  it  may  get  a good  direct 
light.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  sh^ows  or  bright 
reflections  fall  upon  it.  The  sensitised  paper  must  be 
kept  smooth  and  free  from  creases,  which  would  prevent 
perfect  contact  with  the  tracing.  In  damp  weather  special 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sensitive  paper 
being  affected  by  moisture  during  the  operations.  The 
exposure  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In 
direct  sunlight  an  exposure  of  fifteen  to  forty  seconds  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  reduction  of  the  iron  salts  to 
the  state  of  ferrous  chloride,  except  in  the  parts  pro- 
tected by  the  lines,  where  it  remains  in  the  state 
of  ferric  chloride.  In  the  shade  or  dull  light  the 
exposure  may  be  prolonged  from  one  to  five  minutes  ; 
in  rain  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  dull,  foggy 
weather  m.ay  require  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  or  longer. 
One  soon  learns  to  guess  the  proper  exposure  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  working.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  exposure  should  be  exactly  right,  and  therefore, 
unless  the  exact  time  required  is  known  from  past  experi- 
ence, it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  following  simple 
test : — A few  lines  of  varying  thickness  .are  traced  on  the 
edges  of  the  drawing  to  be  copied,  in  the  .same  ink  as  w:is 
u.sed  to  make  the  drawing.  Over  these  lines  and  between 
the  drawing  and  the  sensitised  paper  are  placed  some  slips 
of  the  same  sensitive  paper,  about  one  inch  wide,  the 
ends  of  which  protrude  beyond  the  edges  of  the  printing 
frame  in  such  a way  that  each  slip  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
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frame  at  will.  It  is  then  possible,  by  testing  the  effects  of 
light  on  each  of  these  slips  with  the  developing  solution 
successively  at  different  intervals,  to  watch  the  ])rogress  of 
exposure,  which  is  not  po.ssible  in  any  other  way,  because 
the  paper  changes  colour  but  slightly  under  the  influence 
of  light,  and  by  opening  the  frame  there  would  be  risk  of 
doubling  the  lines.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  draw  the 
test  lines  on  the  tracing  itself,  they  may  be  drawn  on  a 
small  separate  piece  of  tracing  paper  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  original  tracing,  which  is  placed  in  a small  pressure 
frame  and  exposed  alongside  the  tracing  being  copied,  and 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  lighting.  To  apply 
the  test,  expose  the  frame  to  full  sunlight  for  a few  seconds, 
then  turn  it  over  to  protect  the  sensitive  paper  from  light, 
and  withdraw  one  of  the  test-slips.  Then  immediately 
plunge  the  end  of  the  slip  which  was  inside  the  frame  and 
under  the  black  lines  drawn  on  the  edge  of  the  drawing 
into  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  used  for 
developing,  and  watch  its  chemical  action  for  forty  to 
fifty  seconds.  If  the  lines  appear  at  once  in  blue,  but  the 
ground  of  the  paper  is  also  tinted  blue,  the  exposure  is 
insufficient  and  must  be  continued.  These  tests  are  con- 
tinued, after  intervals  of  a few  seconds,  with  fresh  slips  of 
test  paper,  until  a point  is  reached  when  the  paper  remains 
yellow  and  quite  free  from  blue  spots,  but  the  lines  appear 
sharply  reproduced  in  blue,  which  indicates  that  the  expo- 
sure is  exactly  sufficient.  If,  however,  the  ground  of  the 
paper  remains  yellow,  but  the  lines  are  broken  and  faint, 
the  print  has  been  over-exposed  and  should  be  rejected. 
The  print,  having  been  correctly  exposed,  is  taken  to  the 
dark  room,  and  there  removed  from  the  frame.  If  the 
copies  are  rolled  up,  put  in  a dry  place,  and  excluded  from 
the  light,  they  may  be  kept  for  some  hours,  or  even  days, 
before  being  developed,  and  thus  the  printing  can  be  com- 
pleted under  uniform  conditions  in  the  best  part  of  the 
day. 

Development  of  the  Prints. — This  operation  must  be  per- 
formed in  yellow  light.  The  developing  solution  consists 
of  a solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  at  20  per  cent., 
or  about  saturation.  Should  crystals  form  in  the  solution, 
water  should  be  added  to  just  dissolve  them.  The  specitic 
gravity  of  the  solution  should  be  about  T1275,  or  about 
16°B,  and  it  should  not  be  used  to  saturation  in  hot 
weather,  when  more  of  the  salt  will  be  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  conveniently  prepared  by  putting  a quantity  of 
the  yellow  crystals  into  an  enamelled  pot  with  two  or  three 
times  the  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  stirring  the  solution 
from  time  to  time  with  a wooden  rod.  The  solution  is  poured 
off  into  the  tray  as  required,  and  moi'e  crystals  and  water 
added  as  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock.  The  bath  can 
be  used  till  it  is  exhausted,  and  is  in  no  way  dangerous. 
A sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution  at  the  strength 
indicated  above  should  be  poured  into  the  first  tray  so  as 
to  fill  it  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  The  print  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  otherwise 
stains  will  be  caused.  Before  commencing  to  develop,  the 
prints  are  laid,  face  downwards,  on  a table,  and  the  edges 
turned  up  carefully  with  the  aid  of  a straightedge,  so  as 
to  form  a sort  of  tray  2 in.  in  depth.  This  renders  the 
sheet  more  easy  of  manipulation,  and  leaves  the  back 
white,  and  in  the  end  saves  time.  The  copy  must  then 
be  floated,  face  downwards,  on  the  prussiate  bath  (No.  1), 
care  being  taken  not  to  get  any  of  the  prussiate  solution 
on  the  back  ; any  air-bubbles  must  be  removed  by  each 
of  the  corners  of  the  copy  being  quickly  lifted  in  turn  by 
one  hand,  and  gently  lowered  again,  the  other  hand  being 
used  at  the  same  time  to  drive  out  the  air-bubbles  from 
the  centre.  After  floating  the  copy  on  the  prussiate  bath 
for  half  a minute,  the  copy  must  be  lifted  by  raising  one 
end  with  care.  This  can  be  done  without  getting  any  of 
the  prussiate  on  the  back,  which  otherwise  would  leave 
blue  stains.  The  copy  must  now  be  held  up,  and  the 
action  of  the  prussiate  allowed  to  continue,  but  only  so 
long  as  the  yellow  ground  remains  free  of  blue  spots.  The 
longer  the  copy  can  be  kept  with  the  film  of  prussiate  on, 


the  stronger  and  darker  will  the  lines  come  out.  As 
soon  as  blue  spots  begin  to  appear  on  the  yellow  back- 
ground, the  copy  must  at  once  be  immersed  face  down- 
wards in  the  zinc  tray  (No.  2),  already  filled  with  clean 
water.  This  checks  the  further  action  of  the  prussiate 
solution.  One  edge  of  the  paper  must  now  be  depressed 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  whole  paper 
then  lifted  by  that  edge  ; the  water  will  thus  be  made  to 
flow  all  over  the  back  of  the  paper.  This  washing  must  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  then  the  copy  must  be  wholly 
immersed  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  bath  (No.  3)  for  five  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  its  surface  dabbed  all  over  with  a brush 
in  order  to  start  and  loosen  the  blue  mucilage.  The  copy  is 
next  taken  out  of  the  acid  bath,  and  must  be  laid  face  up- 
wards in  the  empty  zinc  tray  (No.  4),  where  it  must  be  well 
rubbed  all  over  with  a brush  to  get  rid  of  the  superficial 
blue  mucilage,  and  then  copiously  flushed  with  plenty  of 
clean  water.  The  lines  of  the  copy  will  then  be  found  to 
stand  out  blue  on  a clear  white  ground.  The  copy  must  be 
hung  over  a half-round  piece  of  wood  to  dry.  If  only  one 
zinc  water  tray  is  used  for  washing  in  after  the  chemical 
baths,  car  e must  be  taken  to  rinse  it  out  well  after  each 
washing,  as  the  slightest  admixture  of  the  acid  and  prus- 
siate solutions  would  stain  the  copy  blue.  It  saves  time  if 
several  copies  be  developed  up  to  the  acid  bath  stage,  and 
left,  care  being  taken  to  turn  each  copy  face  downwards 
before  another  is  put  on  the  top  of  it  ; also,  alw.ays  place 
the  copy  in  the  acid  bath  with  the  face  upwards,  then 
brush  over  with  the  acid  solution,  and  turn  face  down- 
wards. 

Acid  Bath. — Either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  used  for  clearing  the  prints.  The  former  requires 
more  precaution  in  using  than  the  latter.  It  must  be  mixed 
in  strong  stoneware  vessels  by  adding  three  parts  of  the 
acid  to  100  parts  of  water,  and  not  vice  versd.  The  strength 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  bath  is  from  8 to  1 0 parts  of  acid 
to  100  of  water.  A mixture  of  two  quarts  of  the  acid 
with  five  gallons  of  water  will  fix  about  100  copies  double 
elephant  size,  after  which  the  solution  becomes  full  of  blue 
precij)itate,  and  should  be  renewed.  The  objection  to  the 
use  of  this  acid  is  on  account  of  its  fuming,  but  this  is 
slight. 

Causes  of  Failure.— \.  The  ground  appears  blue.  This 
arises  from  under-exposure  to  the  light,  or  from  the  print 
having  been  kept  too  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
prussiate  bath.  2.  The  lines  are  broken  and  pale,  while 
the  ground  remains  white.  This  may  be  due  to  over- 
exposure, or  to  the  lines  of  the  tracing  not  being  suffi- 
ciently op;i(]ue  to  stop  the  j)assage  of  light  through  them. 
3.  When  the  print  is  put  in  the  acid  bath,  the  lines  turn  a 
dark  blue,  which  washes  off  when  being  brushed.  This 
arises  from  insufficient  development  in  the  prussiate  bath ; 
if  the  ground  is  also  blue  spotted,  it  is  from  under-expo- 
sure. 

Removal  of  Stains. — If,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  stains 
or  sjjots  of  blue  appear  on  the  ground  of  the  print,  they 
may  be  easily  removed,  or  alterations  made  in  the  drawing, 
by  means  of  a solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  made  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  the  neutral  salt  in  four  parts  of 
water.  A solution  called  “ blue  solving  ” is  sold  ready  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose.  The  liquid  is  applied  lightly  with 
a camel’s  hair  brush  to  the  stains  or  lines  to  be  erased,  and 
dried  off  with  blotting-paper.  When  dry  the  parts  will 
appear  white.  This  solution  should  only  be  applied  to  the 
prints  when  dry.  Blue  stains  on  the  fingers  may  be 
easily  removed  by  means  of  a very  weak  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  and  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  India- 
rubber  gloves  or  finger  stalls.  Prints  produced  by  this 
process  are  quite  permanent  and  unchangeable  by  light  or 
damp. 

Preparation  of  Drawings  or  'Fracings. — Any  drawing  or 
print  in  black  ink  on  white  paper  not  too  thick  can  be 
co])ied  by  this  process  ; but  to  secure  the  best  results  it  is 
preferable  to  use  tracings  with  a clear  translucent  ground 
and  black  opaque  lines  caieftiBy  prepared  for  the  purpose 
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The  tracing  paper  should  be  quite  white  or  slightly  blue, 
fresh  and  transparent,  of  even  texture,  and  free  from  stains 
or  spots.  Old  paper,  which  is  generally  yellow  and  brittle, 
should  not  be  used.  The  tracing,  or  parchment,  papers 
specially  prepared  by  Messrs.  Schleicher  and  Schull,  for 
photographic  work,  are  to  be  recommended,  and  are 
obtainable  from  INIessrs.  Treacher  and  Co.,  Bombay. 
The  drawing  must  be  made  with  perfectly  black  ink,  in 
firm  full  lines,  especially  the  finer  ones,  so  that  they  may 
be  quite  opaque.  Some  Indian  yellow  or  burnt  sienna 
may  be  added  to  the  Indian  ink  to  give  it  additional 
opacity.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  back  of  the 
tracing  clean  and  free  from  anything  which  might  print 
through  and  interfere  with  the  clearness  of  the  design. 
As  far  as  jjossible,  all  lines  usually  drawn  in  colour  should 
be  drawn  in  black  dotted  lines  of  different  kinds.  How- 
ever, if  the  use  of  colour  in  the  original  is  compulsory, 
red  lines  should  be  drawn  in  thick  vermilion  or  burnt 
sienna ; yellow  lines  with  Indian  yellow  or  chrome  yellow  ; 
brown  with  burnt  umber,  sepia,  &c.  ; blue  and  green 
lines  with  a mixture  of  chrome  yellow  and  dark  prussian 
blue  in  different  proportions.  Pale  blue  lines,  for  water 
levels,  &c.,  will  not  reproduce,  and  should  be  drawn  in 
black.  All  washes  of  colour  should  be  avoided  on  the 
tracings.  They  can  be  put  on  after  making  the  reproduc- 
tions, and  may  in  many  ca.ses  be  replaced  by  ruling  or 
cross-hatching.  Tracing  paper  is  recommended  in  prefe- 
rence to  tracing  cloth  as  more  even  in  texture,  and  allow- 
ing of  finer  lines  being  drawn  on  it. 


“ OUT  WITH  A CAMERA.  ” : SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO 
CHOOSING  SUBJECTS. 

BY  J.  GALE.* 

Heiie  we  are — cameras  in  hand — a magnificent  morning,  thirty 
miles  from  London — “ far  ” enough  “ from  the  madding 
crowd  ” — what  shall  we  do  ? 

Well,  we  have  the  choice  before  us  of  this  lovely  valley  with 
its  purling  brook,  close-wooded  scenery,  and  scattered  cottages  ; 
or  we  have  the  adjacent  hills,  with  wide  expanse  of  open  fields 
and  a grand  horizon. 

Is  it  to  be  simple  landscape,  or  shall  we  see  what  we  can  find 
in  the  way  of  figure  studies,  or  both  ? We  have  our  single-view 
lens,  and  that  other  which  we  fancy  is  best  for  groups. 

As  yet  not  a zephyr  disturbs  the  leaves,  and  only  a few  light, 
fleecy  clouds,  low  down,  are  visible.  We  will  give  our  attention 
to  what  is  before  us,  for  the  clouds  will  gather  by  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  wind  will  freshen,  as  it  has  done  each  day 
lately  ; we  can  then  turn  to  the  hills — where  there  are  broad 
expanses  of  open  country,  with  teams  at  plough,  and  women 
weeding  or  hoeing— and  the  wind  will  interfere  with  us  less — if 
it  be  not  sometimes  an  advantage  to  have  a little  of  it  in  our 
figure  groups  with  landscape. 

Yes,  this  valley  with  its  gabled  cottages  and  gardens  full  of 
colour  is  very  charming,  and  seems  to  present  to  us  a picture  at 
every  turn  of  the  road. 

But  how  deceptive  is  colour  to  the  photographer  ; how  often 
we  are  allured  by  a landscape  or  a group,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  realise  that  the  charm  consists  in  its  colour,  which  a painter 
can  render,  but  we  cannot ; divested  of  that  it  is,  as  a picture, 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  It  wants  a discerning  eye  to  judge 
of  what  help  colour  will  be  to  us  ; the  greys,  and  the  greens,  and 
browns  and  reds  of  the  lichens  on  the  brick  or  stono  walls,  the 
rich  coloured  mosses  on  the  thatch,  the  yellow  wash  of  the 
cottage  front,  are  all  renderable  and  effective  in  photography  as 
giving  gradations  or  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  where  wanted. 
But  those  red-brick  cottages  and  gardens  ablaze  with  colour, 
that  sparkle  in  their  background  of  bright  green  trees,  will  be 
nowhere,  or  scarcely  visible,  in  the  photograph.  Let  us  go  on, 
and  keep  our  eyes  open — not  to  what  we  see  before  >is  only,  or 
what  may  actually  present  itself  to  us  as  a picture  worth  securing, 
for  we  may  often  go  a long  way  and  not  satisfy  ourselves  in  that 
respect,  but  to  more  simple  and  homely  bits,  and  turns,  and 
corners  ; that,  with  the  introduction  of  a figure,  may  give  us  a 
picture  full  of  interest. 

Here  is  a cottage— one  of  many  in  the  village— very  pretty. 


very  nice,  with  the  doorway  partly  overgrown  with  vine,  and 
some  worn  red  brick  steps  lejiding  up  to  it,  and  a latticed  window 
abutting  on  it.  One  would  not  think  of  taking  that  as  it  is  ; 
but  what  a capital  setting  for  a group  ! Let  us  knock  at  the 
door  and  ask  the  occupier  if  we  may  take  a “sketch”  of  her 
pretty  doorway  (if  we  were  to  call  it  “ a photograph  ” she  might 
mistake  us  for  itinerant  professionals,  and  expect  to  be  asked 
some  day  for  payment— such  things  have  happened).  It  maybe 
she  is  a comfortable  and  obliging  sort  of  woman,  and  would  not 
our  asking  her  to  stand  in  the  doorway  with  a broom  in  her 
hand,  and  one  or  two  of  those  fair-haired  children  seated  on  the 
step,  perhaps  with  their  dolls  or  their  school  slate.  Yes  ! she  is 
pleased  with  the  thought  of  it ; she  won’t  mind  if  you  ask  her 
to  let  you  borrow  a pail,  or  a jar,  or  a stool,  and  the  bigger  girl 
may  come,  the  other  is  going  to  school. 

Now,  then,  treat  the  subject  as  you  think  best.  The 
woman  may  be  seated,  and  the  girl  standing,  slate  in  hand, 
doing  her  sums,  or  standing  broom  in  hand  or  knitting  needles, 
while  the  girl  prepares  to  move  ofif  with  a basket  on  her  arm. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  ways  of  treating  this  doorway  and  these 
two  figures,  open  to  your  fancy ; but  let  it  be  a simple,  natural 
treatment  of  the  subject,  the  accessories  subservient  to  the 
group,  and  only  such  as  you  would  be  likely  to  find  at  the  cot- 
tage doorway  in  the  ordinary  way.  Do  what  you  can  to  make  the 
people  feel  easy  and  at  home  with  you  ; occupy  them  so  that 
they  may  think  of  what  you  have  set  them  to  do,  and 
not  of  the  camera ; and  be  careful  not  to  try  your 
sitters’  patience  too  much.  You  know  the  capabili- 
ties of  your  lens,  and  should  know  how  much  will  be 
comprised  in  your  view.  Get  the  focus  and  the  margins  of  your 
picture,  and  then  set  your  models  within  it  where  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  they  will  look  best  and  most  natural.  It  ought 
to  be  scarcely  necessary  to  focus  again,  but  a last  brief  look  on 
the  ground-glass  may  be  taken,  and  the  plate  inserted  into  the 
camera.  Your  figures  in  position,  you  may  do  all  the  little 
finishing  touches  to  the  hat,  the  hands,  or  the  attitude — see  that 
the  accessories  are  right  ; and  perhaps  you  may  first  practise 
them  in  keeping  still  for  two  or  three  seconds,  telling  them  you 
are  not  going  to  take  them  this  time.  If  they  behave  as  you 
wish,  they  will  have  recovered  their  breath  for  the  real  exposure, 
for  it  is  sometimes  an  awful  ordeal  to  them  (unless  you  have 
done  your  part  nicely  and  kindly) ; it  will  not  be  so  bad  the 
next  time.  But  give  them  due  notice  of  the  real  exposure,  and 
due  notice  when  it  is  done,  for  they  are  grouped,  not  looking 
towards  the  camera,  and  will  think  it  necessary  to  keep  still  until 
you  liberate  them.  Our  sitters  have  behaved  properly,  the 
lighting  was  good,  and  everything  favourable.  One  of  those 
silver  coins  we  have  taken  care  to  provide  ourselves  with  wall 
be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  little  girl ; or,  just  think ; with 
such  a negative  as  this  will  turn  out,  it  will  be  well  worth  a shilling 
paid  to  the  mother  to  buy  a book,  or  another  doll  for  the 
children.  But  do  not  promise  a copy  of  the  photograph  unless 
you  mean  conscientiously  to  fulfil.  The  promise  is  treasured  up, 
and  the  photograph  looked  forward  to  anxiously,  and  great  will 
be  the  disappointment  at  its  non-arrival,  and  disrepute  of  the 
amateur.  Now  let  us  help,  or  offer  to  help  put  back  the  things  in 
their  places,  and  move  on,  as  an  old  timber  waggon  and  rustic  team 
of  horses  that  passed  by  while  we  were  busy  has  pulled  up  at  the 
roadside  inn,  a little  way  up  the  village,  and  we  must  see  if  we 
can  make  use  of  it.  The  group  was  well  worth  the  second  plate 
exposed  upon  it  ; it  will  give  us  the  opportunity  of  experiment- 
ing, within  limits,  in  the  development,  or  correcting  it ; for  how 
seldom  do  we  complete  a negative  without  the  thought  that  it 
might  have  been  improved  by  a little  difference  in  its  treatment 
under  the  developer  ; but  having  made  up  our  minds  which  is 
the  better  and  more  satisfactory  one  for  the  best  results  in  silver, 
the  other  should  be  put  away,  only  to  come  out  on  an  emergency, 
perhaps  to  make  a transparency  if  thin,  or  a platinotype  print 
if  somewhat  dense. 

What  a nice  bit  of  old-fashioned  English  scenery  ! “ There 

stands  the  broad-wheel’d  wain,”  drawn  up  at  the  village  inn,  the 
swinging  sign-board  and  water-trough  at  its  base,  the  wagoner 
with  a foaming  mug  of  ale  drinking  the  landlord’s  health.  How 
well  the  three  horses  (two  of  them  a russet-grey)  stand  out 
against  the  background  of  trees  ! Is  it  to  be  figures  with  land- 
scape, or  landscape  with  figures  ? Decide  quickly,  for  we  must 
interview  the  wagoner,  lest  he  be  off,  and,  having  once  started, 
he  cannot  turn  round  to  come  back  with  that  long  length  of 
timber. 

A civil  word  makes  it  right  all  round  ; so  we  will  go  for  a close- 
study  subject.  As  they  stand,  the  three  horses,  one  behind  the 


* A communication  to  the  Camera  Club. 
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other,  will  never  do  ; a foreshortened  view  will  give  an  inordinate 
length  to  the  appearance  of  the  team,  with  the  wide-angle  lens 
which  wo  must  use  to  include  the  incidents  of  the  hostelry  and 
its  surroundings.  It  is  well ; he  will  take  off  the  two  leaders  and 
let  them  drink  at  the  trough,  while  the  waggoner — whip  in  hand 
— goes  through  the  appearance  of  a drink  with  the  landlord  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  rustic  ostler  hoy  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  drinking  horses,  so  we  instruct  him  as  to  what  he  is  to  do, 
and  that  he  must  not  let  the  horses  drink  until  we  are  quite 
ready.  He  is  then  to  loll  over  the  trough  on  the  left-hand  side, 
welt  in  the  foreground  (he  is  a nice,  smiliog-looking  lad,  and 
stands  easily  and  naturally)  turned  half  away  from  us,  and  looking 
across  the  picture  at  the  group  opposite. 

So,  having  got  the  margins  of  our  picture — the  house  at  the  road- 
side on  the  right-hand,  and  the  waggon  drawn  up  in  front  of  it,  with 
the  figures  between,  the  sign-post  and  water-trough  across  the 
road  on  the  left — it  only  remains  for  the  two  horses  to  take  their 
places  at  the  trough  drinking,  which  they  will  do  of  themselves 
when  allowed  ; the  glimpse  of  the  way  out  of  the  village  and  out 
of  the  picture  will  be  suggestive  ; the  sun  is  on  our  left,  a little 
to  the  front,  and  will  cast  a shadow  of  the  sign -post  and  the 
drinking  horses  well  and  definitely  across  the  foreground  of  the 
picture.  Everything  else  ready,  the  boy  tumbles  to  our  instruc- 
tions very  kindly,  and  leads  the  horses  with  a halter  to  the  trough, 
and  they  at  once  drink  ; we  are  sure  they  will  remain  still  for 
ten  or  twenty  seconds,  and  the  boj’  lolls  over  the  trough  just 
right,  as  if  he  were  to  the  manner  born.  The  exposure  is  made 
without  loss  of  time,  and  .all  appeared  to  be  right.  To  avoid 
every  sensation  or  suggestion  of  the  presence  of  the  photographer 
in  our  picture  has  been  our  first  aim.  We  do  not  see  that  there 
will  be  auy  sign  of  it,  unless  it  be  in  the  grey  horse  left  in  the 
shafts ; he  was  looking  at  the  camera,  probably  owing  to  our 
being  the  last  to  speak  or  to  move,  but  it  will  not  matter.  In 
this  instance  it  is  allowable,  perhaps  an  advantage,  in  getting  the 
spectator  to  exchange  glances  with  the  object  which  is  the  centre 
of  attraction  (the  horse  in  the  team),  and  then  to  look  round  at 
the  surroundings  that  go  to  make  the  picture.  There  would 
have  been  plenty  of  time  to  expose  another  plate,  as  the  horses 
remained  drinking  long  enough,  and  we  had  it  ready,  hoping 
that  one  of  them  might  finish  its  draught  first,  and  perhaps  raise 
its  head  over  the  other’s  shoulder,  and  thus  the  almost  exact 
overlapping  of  the  two  horses  as  they  drank  at  the  trough  would 
have  been  avoided  ; but  the  right  opportunity  did  not  occur. 
AVe  are  well  satisfied  however,  that  all  was  right— better  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  photographer  in  a studied,  if 
impromptu,  design,  with  improvised  materials  and  untrained 
models. 

The  wagoner’s  luucheon-time  has  been  badly  broken  in  upon 
by  us,  so  we  will  ask  mine  host  to  let  him  have  a good  meal,  and 
this  time  a real  draught  of  ale,  while  we  apply  ourselves  to  the 
lunch  that  the  landlord’s  good  wife  has  provided  for  us  in  the 
little  bow-windowed  parlour. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PRINTINO-OUT  PLATINOTYPE 
PROCESS. 

Ol’INIONS  OF  SOME  MemDERS  OF  THE  CAMERA  ClUB. 

F.  DE  P.  Ue.mbrano,  Jun. — As  to  the  “printing-out”  pro- 
cess, I cannot  say  anything  about  the  papei  now  sold  by  dealers, 
as  I have  confined  myself  to  experimenting  in  its  preparation. 
1 must  confess  that  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  as  good  results 
as  with  the  hot  process,  nor  have  I seen  anybody  else  get  the 
rich,  velvety  blacks  obtained  with  hot  development.  The  tones 
are  good,  .and  it  is  only  when  comparing  two  prints  from  the 
same  negative  (one  by  the  hot  and  the  other  by  the  “ printing- 
out  ” process)  that  the  difference  becomes  apparent.  The  great 
drawback  is  the  time  required  for  printing,  especially  when  no 
sun  is  available,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  this  country. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  No.  3 formula  (Pizzighelli’s) 
is  the  simplest ; but  when  using  a paper  specially  sized — such 
as  the  Platinotype’s  B paper — the  gum  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  this,  of  course,  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of  sensitizing. 
Good  results  can  also  be  got  with  paper  sized  with  a little  gela- 
tine and  chrome  alum.  The  following  variations  are  useful  for 
different  kinds  of  negatives  : — 

1.  To  obtain  softness,  add  less  chlorate  and  more  of  the  sodic 
oxalate  and  sodic  ferric  oxalate. 

2.  To  obtain  vigour — i.e.,  when  printing  from  weak  nega- 
tives—add  more  chlorate  and  less  of  the  iron  and  oxalate 
solutions. 


3.  To  obtain  intermediate  tones  from  black  to  brown,  increase 
or  decrease  the  chlorate  solution,  with  a corresponding  decrease 
or  increase  of  the  mercuric  solution. 

I think  it  is  rather  important  to  attend  carefully  to  the  oper- 
ation of  coating  the  paper.  For  this,  either  a brush,  a soft 
sponge,  or  a pad  of  cotton-wool  are  good  ; and  if  the  solution  be 
carefully  spread  on  the  paper,  there  will  be  no  need  of  using  a 
“ softener.” 

The  drying  operation  should  be  well  attended  to  also.  Seven 
minutes  is  about  the  time  that  should  be  taken  for  the  whole 
oper.ation  of  coating  and  drying.  If  it  takes  longer,  the  image 
will  be  much  sunk  in.  If  dried  too  quickly,  it  will  be  too 
much  on  the  surf.ace,  .and  may  w.ash  off  partly  when  using  the 
acid  bath.  Avoid  bubbles  when  using  gum  in  the  sensitizing 
solution. 

A.  R.  Dresser. — I have  tried  it,  and  think  it  will  be  the 
future  paper  of  amateurs  and  those  who  like  a grey  colour.  I 
have  printed  about  100  or  150  pieces,  and  found  that  when  paper 
was  good  all  went  well,  but  if  paper  gets  damp,  it  is  as  bad  as 
damp  in  the  hot  process.  The  first  lots  I bought  were  at  a 
photographic  chemist’s,  and  they  were  only  sent  out  in  an  open 
black  envelope,  and  nearly  all  the  paper  was  spoilt  by  light  and 
damp.  The  fact  is,  the  paper  must  be  kept  dry  and  in  a calcium 
tiu  ; .and  so  I got  my  paper  subsequently  direct  from  Rudowsky, 
and  have  not  found  a bad  piece  since  I did  so. 

I think  the  results  got  quite  as  good  as  with  the  old  platinotype 
process  in  all  respects,  and  it  is  very  much  nicer  to  use,  as  there 
is  no  more  trouble  in  dodging  and  printing-in  clouds,  than  when 
using  silver  paper  ; and  as  that  was  the  great  trouble  with 
platinotype,  this  paper  gains  a point  in  this  way.  I find  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  such  good  black  and  white  results  when  using  a 
very  thin  negative ; but  then,  however  thin  the  negative  is,  you 
can  print  it  in  this  paper  just  as  welt  as  in  silver,  but  the 
resulting  print  wilt  be  flat ; for  a good  bl.ack  and  white  print  you 
require  a dense  negative,  but  when  using  a thin  negative,  you 
get  a grey  colour — nice,  but  rather  flat. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  about  directions,  as  they  are 
so  easy  that  there  can  be  no  trouble,  if  one  only  follows  direc- 
tions sent  out  with  the  paper.  Only  give  two  or  three  baths  of 
acid  water  in  place  of  one,  as  stated.  I,  for  one,  am  very  pleased 
with  the  paper  ; and  if  all  future  paper  turns  out  as  well  as  that 
I have  used,  I shall  stick  to  it,  as  I find  no  trouble  with  it,  and 
find  it  easy  to  print. 

A.  Stroh. — My  experience  respecting  the  Pizzighelli  platinotype 
process  is  as  yet  a very  limited  one.  I have  only  been  able  to  make 
a few  experiments  with  it  before  leaving  town,  the  result  of 
which  I must  give  you  with  a certain  degree  of  caution.  I am 
very  pleased  with  the  process,  and  I think  it  has  a great  future, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  printing  to  the  required 
depth,  followed  only  by  a little  washing. 

There  appears  also  to  be  a po.ssibility  by  this  process  to  vary 
the  character  of  the  resulting  prints,  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  moisture  contained  in  the  paper  during  printing.  When  the 
paper  is  dry,  a much  more  vigorous  print  is  the  result  than  when 
it  is  damp,  and  I may  be  right  in  saying  that  the  paper  ought  to 
be  kept  dry  during  piinting  from  a thin  or  flat  negative,  while 
.an  over-developed  negative  would  print  better  on  a damp  paper. 
I find  that  this  paper  absorbs  moisture  very  readily,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  h,ave  it  damp,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  let  it  lay  open, 
say  in  the  dark  room,  for  an  hour  or  so  before  placing  it  in  the 
printing-frame — presuming  that  it  has  been  kept  in  a chloride  of 
calcium  tube.  AVhen  it  is  desirable  to  print  while  the  paper  is 
in  a dry  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a vulcanised  India- 
rubber  pad  behind  it  while  it  is  in  the  printing- frame,  in  order 
to  keep  away  moisture.  This  precaution  is  doubly  necessary,  a 
second  reason  being  that  the  paper  expands  very  much  during 
the  absorption  of  moisture  ; and  if  no  precautions  are  taken,  the 
paper  expands  in  the  printing-frame,  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a sharp  print  cannot  be  e.xpected.  The  difference  in 
the  length  of  a whole-plate  sheet  when  dry  or  wet  is  about  a 
quarter-of-an-inch.  This  latter  inconvenience  can  only  be  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  paper  itself,  for  the  paper  used  by  the 
Platinotype  Company  (Willis’s)  does  not  expand  nearly  so  much, 
and  there  may  be  room  for  a little  improvement  in  this  particular 
point.  I h.ave  also  noticed  that  the  printing  round  the  edge  of 
a print  has  a tendency  to  proceed  slower  than  the  rest,  but  not 
having  had  time  to  observe  this  more  closely,  I will  not  say 
more  about  it  at  present. — From  the  Journal  of  the  Camera, 
Club. 
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The  next  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  bids 
fair  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  and  interesting  one  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no  parti- 
cular incentive  for  the  comuiercialist,  who  merely  desires 
medals  with  which  to  bait  his  show-case,  to  exhibit  : and 
this  will  probably  make  the  exhibition  smaller— indeed,  it 
has  been  much  overgrown  of  late — but  with  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  exhibits  we  may  hope  for  more  than  a 
proportionate  advance  in  the  standard  of  excellence. 

It  is  also  understood  that  no  photographs  are  to  be  re- 
jected until  submitted  to  a complete  council.  That  is  to 
say,  every  member  of  the  council  is  to  have  notice  as  to 
when  and  where  all  those  frames  are  to  be  seen  which 
have  been  provisionally  placed  aside  for  rejection. 

Those  thinking  of  contributing  should  apply  at  once  for 
a copy  of  the  regulations  and  the  entry  form,  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London.  The 
last  day  for  receiving  exhibits  is  the  19th  of  the  present 
month. 

Briton  Riviere,  like  Meissonier,  apparently  does  not  make 
use  of  instantaneous  photography  in  his  study  of 
animals.  “ Two  hours,”  the  painter  recently  told  a Globe 
interviewer,  “ is  about  the  limit  a dumb  beast  will  sit.  Of 
cour.se,  they  are  in  charge  of  a man  the  whole  time.  By 
various  means  he  entices  them  into  certain  positions,  and 
1 paint  as  quickly  as  possible.”  Mr.  Riviere,  it  is  said,  is  a 
very  rapid  worker.  An  hour  may  elapse  before  the  animal 
may  make  the  movement  required,  and  even  then  it  may 
only  remain  in  position  for  a few  seconds.  In  these  few 
seconds  the  action  roust  be  painted.  At  other  times  he 
has  to  shift  his  easel  to  obtain  different  views.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  from  this  that  photography 
would  be  useful  to  animal  painters.  It  is  said  that  a 
horse  which  acted  as  a model  to  Meissonier,  who  wanted 
to  paint  it  in  a rearing  position,  died  from  fatigue  ; but 
whether  this  is  apochryphal  or  not,  photography  would  have 
secured  much  that  the  painter  wanted. 

In  such  a position  as  rearing,  or  where,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  animal  remains  in  position  “ for  a few  seconds,” 
the  drawbacks  of  instantaneous  photography  do  not  exist. 
An  artist  might  with  reason  .say,  that  an  instantaneous 
photograph  of  an  animal  was  not  of  use  to  him  because 
it  secured  a momentary  appearance  inappreciable  to  the  eye, 
and  was,  therefore,  unnatural.  But  for  an  object  in  repose, 
though  the  interval  in  repose  may  be  of  brief  duration, 
the  camera  is  as  good  as  the  eye,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  preserving  its  impressions. 

Those  photographic  dealers  who  exhibited  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Convention  have  been  greatly  disappointed  with 
the  result.  It  is  admitted  that  the  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphic materials  was  a f.ailure,  the  attendance  being  very 
small,  and  the  sales  trilling.  We  cannot  say  we  altogether 
sympathise  with  those  who  were  disappointed.  The  intro- 


duction of  the  commercial  element  into  a Convention,  the 
objects  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  ate  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  the  general  elevation  of  photo- 
graphy, ought  to  be  discouraged.  If  an  exhibition  be 
held  for  trade  purposes,  let  it  be  known  that  this  is  the 
case.  Exhibitions  ostensibly  conducted  on  “ high-toned  ” 
principles  - to  use  a convenient  Americanism — but  which 
are  really  huge  bazaars,  are  far  too  common. 

The  Cyanofer  Process  for  reproducing  plans  and  draw- 
ings in  deep  blue  lines  has  never  before  been  so  thoroughly 
treated  of  as  in  the  article  by  Col.  Waterhouse  which 
will  be  found  on  page  562  of  our  present  issue.  The 
essential  advantages  of  the  “ blue  line  ” process,  over  the 
“ white  line  ” process  with  a blue  ground,  are  that  engineers’ 
drawings  reproduced  by  the  former  method  can  be  coloured 
so  as  to  indicate  material,  and  that  memorandums  or  direc- 
tions for  working  can  be  readily  written  thereon. 


“ Fifty  pounds  worth  of  magnesium  at  a single  flash — 
enough  to  furnish  light  to  all  the  photographs  in  the 
world  simultaneously  ! ” is  one  of  the  attractions  advertised 
for  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  occasion  referred  to  in  the 
advertisement  from  which  we  quote  (yesterday  evening)  will 
be  past  before  the  present  number  of  the  Photographic 
News  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  but  when  there  is 
to  be  another  flash  light  on  a large  scale,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting for  some  exposures  to  be  made  in  the  grounds. 


The  Crystal  Palace  Company,  in  accordance  with  the 
short-sighted  and  grasping  policy  for  which  they  are 
noted,  and  which  policy  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Palace, 
have  sold  the  so-called  “right”  of  photographing  in  the 
Palace  and  grounds  to  a firm  of  commercialists,  so  those 
who  wish  to  photograph  will,  we  suppose,  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  take  concealed  cameras. 

The  latest  use  to  which  the  magnesium  flash-light  has 
been  put,  is  the  photography  of  the  human  eye.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Du  Bois  Reymond,  a normal  eye,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  rest  in  a darkened  room,  w’as  photo- 
graphed life-size,  the  result  being  that  the  photograph 
showed  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated  to  its  fullest  extent. 
As  these  photographs  permit  of  measurement,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  medical  science. 

Amateur  photographers  who  have  taken  up  detective 
camera  work  are  very  much  exercised  as  to  what  they 
may  or  may  not  do.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  may 
by  accident  take  a photograph  which  would  be  very  annoy- 
ing to  the  persons  concerned.  For  instance,  an  innocent 
amateur  is  present  at  a Foresters’  Fete  day, and,  attracted  by 
the  “ bits  ” of  life  he  sees,  suireptitiously  takes  a photograph 
of  the  players  in  a game  in  kiss-in-the-ring.  Suppose  that 
he  secures  an  interesting  picture  of  Mr.  A.  in  the  act  of 
saluting  a young  lady,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  he  is  bound  to  do.  Suppose,  also,  that  Mr.  A. 
happens  to  be  married,  and  that  by  some  round-about 
process,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  world,  a copy  of  the 
photograph  falls  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  A.  The  question 
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is,  what  remedy  would  A.  have  1 This  is  the  point  which 
the  Boston  Courier  of  America  has  been  discussing  with- 
out coming  to  any  practical  conclusion.  It  winds  up  a 
series  of  remonstrances  by  saying:  “The  intrusive  imperti- 
nence of  those  photographers  who  take  views  secretly 
deserves  to  be  severely  rebuked,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  long  before  some  “ irate  subject  takes  the  matter  into 
Court.”  The  Boston  Courier  would  seem  to  be  in  some 
confusion  of  mind.  The  offence  is  not  so  much  in  the 
secret  taking  of  the  photograph,  as  in  the  use  made  of 
the  photograph  so  taken.  A person  aggrieved  by  the  injudi- 
cious exhibition  of  a photograph  might,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  have  the  law  on  his  side. 


The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  demand  for  high-class  steel  engraving 
is  on  the  wane — photo  reproductions  of  pictures  and 
photographic  copies  of  paintings  have  seriously  affected 
the  market.  This,  our  contemporary  considers,  is  a matter 
of  profound  regret,  as  photography,  however  good  in  its 
way,  cannot  pretend  to  reproduce  in  monochrome  the 
colouring  of  a picture.  Yellows  of  the  purest  delicacy 
come  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  as  vivid  reds ; dark  blue 
has  no  actinic  value,  and  a white  void  takes  its  place  in 
the  photograph  or  photogravure.  No  doubt  the  writer  of 
this  spoke  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  the  truth,  but 
to  all  those  who  know  anything  about  photographing 
pictures,  and  of  the  recent  advances  made  in  photographic 
reproduction,  it  will  appear  like  an  exaggeration.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  recently  that  the  reproduction 
of  pictures  by  photography  has  been  made  a special  study, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  improvements 
already  made,  that  faithful  rendering  of  gradations  of 
colour  is  not  an  insuperable  dithculty. 


Science  and  Art  advocates  the  establishment  of  a court 
of  law  for  scientific  causes — an  idea  which  we  have  more 
than  once  ventilated  in  these  columns.  In  an  experience 
which  a correspondent  relates  in  our  contemporary,  those 
photographers  who  have  gone  to  law  on  a technical  point 
will  recognise  a parallel.  The  correspondent,  an  East  End 
manufacturer,  suggests  not  only  the  wiping  out  of  bar- 
risters, but  the  wiping  out  also  of  solicitors,  and  gives  his 
reasons  why.  He  executed  an  order  conjointly  with 
another  firm,  but  when  the  various  parts  came  to  be  fitted 
together  it  was  found  there  was  something  wrong.  Each 
claimed  to  have  done  his  share  of  the  work  correctly,  and 
the  result  was  an  appeal  to  the  law.  At  the  outset  of  the 
proceedings  the  correspondent  of  our  contemporary  sug- 
gested to  his  solicitor  that  he  (the  manufacturer)  should  go 
and  seethe  other  people,  but  this  was  strongly  objected  to,  as 
it  was  “ unprofessional.”  Accordingly,  the  case  went  into 
Court,  and  counsel  and  judge  were  generally  mystified, 
and  finally,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  sent  the  case 
to  a referee.  After  many  delays,  owing  to  the  non- 
appearance  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  counsel,  the  writer, 
seeing  his  opponent  in  the  room,  asked  for  a few  minutes’ 
conversation,  and,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  the  legal  frater- 
nity, had  a long  conference ; the  result  of  which  was  that 
they  discovered  there  was  no  claim  for  damages  against 


either  one  or  the  other,  and  that  the  fault  rested  with 
those  who  had  given  out  the  contract.  They  also  dis- 
covered that  each  had  been  kept  from  approaching  the 
other  by  “ this  stupid  legal  etiquette,  and  to  enable  the 
solicitors  to  pile  up  costs.”  Whether  this  last  supposition 
is  true  we  will  not  say,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  when  a 
photograi>hic  or  any  other  scientific  case  goes  into  the 
court  of  law,  the  ignorance  displayed  by  all  the  legal 
gentlemen,  from  the  judge  downwards,  and  the  glorious 
state  of  confusion  into  which  they  speedily  get,  are  most 
pitiable,  and  excite  the  contempt  of  plaintiff’,  defendant, 
and  witnesses. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  amateur  photographic 
societies  is  the  one  just  founded  at  Rome.  It  is  stated  to 
be  the  first  society  of  this  kind  which  has  been  formed  in 
Italy.  The  fact  appears  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
in  Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  photography  is  becoming  a 
popular  pastime.  According  to  a society  journal,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Italy  is  said  to  be  the  best  amateur 
photographer  in  his  part  of  the  Continent. 


EXPOSING  APPARATUS  FOR  SLOW  BROMIDE  PAPERS 

BY  J.  J.  ACWORTH. 

The  fact  that,  as  far  as  I know,  no  such  kind  of  apparatus  for 
making  regular  and  exact  exposures  by  means  of  artificial  light 
exists,  is  the  reason  that  I now  give  a description  of  such  a one 
designed  by  myself  for  the  purpose ; and  I only  hope  that  some 
of  my  American  friends  may  find  it  of  as  great  value  for  general 
and  experimental  use  as  I have  done  for  some  time  past.  I 
may  state  at  the  outset  that  the  apparatus  is  only  useful  for 
contact  printing,  and  not  for  enlarging.  As  a rule,  exposures 
are  given  in  such  vague  terms  that  they  mean  very  little,  and 
consequently  are  very  little,  for  what  is  intended  ; for  instance, 
I have  heard  it  said  that  “ paper  will  require  thirty  seconds  to 
gaslight,”  which  practically  means  nothing — whilst  exposures 
given  in  terms  of  daylight  might  be  considered  absolutely 
worthless. 

Now  I think  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  as  much  as  pos- 
sible have  a standard  exposure  to  work  with.  I know  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  ; still,  I should  like  to  suggest  a standard 
distance  from  some  convenient  illuminaut — say  a fish-tail  gas- 
burner,  which  I always  use  for  my  own  work.  The  distance 


might  be,  say  twelve  inches,  and  the  burner  one  burning  five 
feet  of  gas  per  hour.  If  this  were  taken  as  a rough,  though  I 
think  a practical  stand,  we  could  then  be  able  to  mark  on  our 
negatives  the  exposure  to  give  them  in  terms  of  normal  when 
using  papers  of  different  rapidities.  Some  of  my  negatives  I 
have  already  marked  thus,  in  terms  of  the  standard  I have  my- 
self adopted,  so  that  whenever  I want  a print  I am  sure  of  not 
making  a failure— a narrow  slip  of  paper,  eighth  or  quarter  of 
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an  inch  along  one  edge,  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  exposures  too  fine  for  any  paper  used.  N.B. — The 
apparatus  is  quite  simple,  and  the  following  diagram  represents 
my  own. 

A C Z)  is  a piece  of  mahogany  about  ^ inches  thick,  hinged 
in  the  needle  so  as  to  fold  up  if  necessary.  .B  is  a block  with 
spring  clips  at  top  to  grip  the  printing  frame,  P.  The  block  B 
is  kept  in  proper  position  by  means  of  a couple  of  pins,  P,  pass- 
ing into  holes  in  the  base  board,  A V D.  II II II II II  are  holes 
in  the  base-board,  A C D,  to  receive  the  frame  carrier  B at 
different  distances  from  gas  flames,  namely  at  12  to  10,  8^, 
and  6 inches  respectively  ; the  exposures  varying  in  the  ratio 
of  4 I ®o  that,  supposing  we  took  12  inches  as  the 

normal  distance,  and  that  a gelatine  negative  of  ordinary 
density  required  20  seconds  to  this  size  gas  flame,  then,  if  we 
wished  to  give  it  a shorter  exposure,  say  one-half,  we  should 
simply  have  to  move  the  frame  carrier  B to  the  8i  inch  distance 
from  burner,  and  expose  for  10  seconds  only.  The  nearer  dis- 
tance becomes  more  especially  valuable,  of  course,  when  work- 
ing with  dense  negatives,  whilst  a greater  distance  than  12  inches 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  when  working  with  thin  negatives. 
G is  the  gas  flame,  and  Br.  is  the  burner,  which  I arrange  to 
disconnect  at  0 for  sake  of  portability.  The  burner  is  of  course 
supplied  with  a bye-pass,  so  as  to  turn  the  light  up  and  down 
instantly.  X is  connecting  tubing  which  follows  away  at  T. 
R is  reflecting  screen  of  thick  white  cardboard,  which  increases 
the  illumination  by  about  20  per  c?nt.,  and  can  be  used  as 
required.  As  can  be  seen,  the  apparatus  is  portable,  and  can  be 
packed  in  small  compass,  and  is  always  ready.  In  conclusion,  I 
only  hope  that  should  others  use  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  one 
1 have  been  describing,  they  will  do  so  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  I have  done. — Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin. 
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After  the  negative  is  completed,  the  printing  is  a very  simple 
matter.  It  is  best  to  get  half  a dozen  printing  frames,  just  as 
it  is  better  to  have  a half  dozen  plate-holders  than  one.  It  saves 
time  and  bother. 

At  first  the  amateur  should  buy  the  ready-prepared  sensitive 
paper,  but  if  there  is  much  printing  to  do,  he  will  find  it  a good 
deal  cheaper  to  silver  his  own  paper.  Ready  sensitised  paper 
costs  about  2.5  cents  a sheet.  The  sheet  is  18  by  22. 

Very  nice  amateur  pictures  can  be  made  with  blue  paper, 
which  costs  much  less  than  silvered  paper.  The  negative  is  put 
into  the  printing  frame  with  the  film  side  uppermost.  On  this 
is  laid  the  blue  paper,  sensitised  side  down,  and  then  the  frame 
is  closed.  The  combination  is  put  in  the  strong  sunlight,  and 
the  picture  examined  in  a shaded  place  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  picture  appears  pretty  plainly  the  paper  is  taken  out 
and  washed  under  a tap.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  No  chemi- 
cals, no  toning,  no  bother.  The  result  is  a nice  little  picture  in 
blue. 

The  sensitised  silver  should  be  fumed  before  printing,  and 
then  printed  on  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fuming.  A very 
handy  thing  to  fume  a sheet  of  paper  in  is  one  of  those  wide 
and  long  pasteboard  boxes  which  can  be  had  at  any  dry  goods 
store.  The  paper  is  fastened  to  the  lid  with  pins  or  tacks,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  box  is  sprinkled  over  with  ammonia.  The 
sensitised  surface  is  placed  so  as  to  face  the  bottom  of  the  box 
when  the  lid  is  on.  Half  an  hour’s  fuming  is  enough.  Ihen 
the  paper  is  cut  up  into  the  proper  sized  pieces  and  put  in 
the  printing  frames.  The  picture  can  be  examined  in  subdued 
light.  When  the  print  is  a good  deal  darker  than  you  want 
the  picture  to  appear,  it  is  about  right.  A rule  is  to  print  until 
the  lights  in  the  picture  become  shaded,  or  until  the  shadows 
are  bronzed.  There  is  nothing  like  practice  for  learning  how  to 
print.  After  spoiling  a lot  of  paper  you  will  learn  something, 
just  as  folks  do  when  they  start  Out  to  write  for  the  papers. 
The  manipulation  of  the  paper  must  be  done  in  subdued 
light  or  by  lamplight.  It  is  better  to  trim  the  pictures  be- 
fore they  are  toned-  This  can  be  done  by  getting  a glass 
shape,  placing  the  print  face  up  on  a sheet  of  glass,  placing 
the  glass  shape  on  it,  and  cutting  round  the  edges  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

The  toning  solution  is  easily  made.  A tube  of  gold  contains 
fifteen  grains.  One  grain  will  tone  a sheet  of  paper  18  by  22 
inches.  Break  the  tube  of  gold  in  a little  bottle  and  pour  in 
fifteen  drams  of  water.  Each  dram  will  contain  a grain  of  gold. 
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Many  professional  photographers  make  up  their  solutions  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  of  gold  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  and 
then  put  in  enough  washing  soda  to  make  the  water  feel  slippery. 
In  England  most  of  them  use  acetate  of  soda  with  the  gold. 
The  beauty  of  the  latter  bath  is  that  it  will  keep,  while  the 
others  have  to  be  thrown  away  after  using.  I use  the  following 
toning  bath  : — 


Gold 

Water... 

Saturated  solution  bi-carbonate  soda 


...  1 grain 
...16  ounces 
...10  minims 


This  should  stand  for  an  hour  before  using. 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda  can  be  bought  at  any  well-regulated 
drug  store.  It  can  be  had  much  cheaper  at  a grocery  under  the 
name  of  saleratus.  A great  deal  of  money  can  be  saved  by 
being  posted  up  on  little  matters  like  these.  I used  to  pay  ten 
cents  an  ounce  for  chloride  of  sodium  until,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  druggist,  somebody  told  me  that  it  was  common  salt. 

The  printed  pictures  must  be  well  washed  before  being  put  in 
the  toning  bath.  After  the  first  washing  you  will  notice  that 
the  water  is  milky.  That  is  the  free  silver  which  you  have  to 
get  rid  of  before  the  toning  begins. 

The  only  trouble  about  the  toning  is  to  keep  the  prints  from 
sticking  to  each  other.  Keep  pulling  the  bottom  print  out  and 
placing  it  on  top.  Toning  ought  not  to  take  longer  than  fifteen 
minutes.  If  the  bath  is  warm,  the  toning  is  quicker.  The  prints 
are  done  when  they  are  the  colour  you  want  them  to  be.  The 
washed  untoned  picture  will  be  a brick  red.  When  the  print 
takes  on  the  brown  or  black  photographic  tone  it  is 
finished.  Compare  it  with  an  untoned  print  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  telling  when  the  toning  is  finished. 
After  tuning,  the  prints  are  well  washed  and  \ ut  into  the  hypo 
bath,  similar  to  that  used  for  negatives,  although  it  is  better  not 
to  have  it  quite  so  strong. 

The  next  washing  is  the  most  important,  as  every  trace  of  the 
hypo  must  be  removed  oflf,  or  the  prints  will  fade.  Some  keep 
them  in  a dish  under  a running  tap.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep 
them  in  a dish  of  water,  and  every  now  and  then  pour  all  the 
water  ofl  and  fill  up  with  a fresh  supply. — Detroit  Pree  Press. 
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Applications  for  Iietters  Patent. 

12,307.  Henry  Ryder  and  William  Henry  Ryder,  38,  Vicar 
Lane,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  for  “ Photo- Lithographic  Printing 
and  'Transfers  by  Double  Photography.” — 27th  August,  1888. 
12,340.  Carl  Schubo,  45,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  for 
“ Improvements  in  Frames  and  Stands  for  Photographs  and 
other  Pictures.” — 27th  August,  1888. 

12,438.  Francis  Beauchamp,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  Middle- 
sex, for  “ Improvements  in  Dark  Slides  for  Photographic  Pur- 
poses.”— 29th  August,  1888. 

12,474.  Louis  Houssabd,  5,  Wilmington  Square,  Clerkenwell, 
W.C.,  for  “ An  Improved  Shutter  for  Photographic  Camera, 
being  an  Improvement  in  Quickness  and  Regulation  of  Speed 
of  Exposure,  also  being  Shakeless  in  Action.” — 30th  August, 
1888. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
11,317.  William  Spiers  Si.mpson,  49,  Battersea  Park)  Road, 
Surrey,  Engineer,  for  “ Automatically  Lighted  Apparatus  for 
the  Reception  of  Coin  and  the  Exffibition  and  Delivery  of 
Photographs  or  the  like  in  Exchange  therefor.” — Dated  18th 
August,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says : — 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  fit  or  arrange  in  or  to  a 
casing — containing  stereoscopic  or  photographic  views  (trans- 
parent and  other)  kaleidoscopic  designs,  or  kaleidoscopic  effects, 
and  the  like  which  are  intended  for  exhibition  after  the  inser- 
tion of  a coin  into  said  casing— an  automatic  system  of  produc- 
ing a light  such  as  an  electric  lamp,  or  of  a gas  or  other  light 
lit  electrically  or  otherwise— the  reflective  power  of  which  light 
shall  give  directly  upon  or  through  the  pictures,  or  by  transfer 
by  reflectors  for  concentration,  or  for  gradation  as  desired, 
said  casing  having  a drawer  or  slider  which  can  be  electrically 
released  for  withdrawal,  and  with  it  a card,  a photograph,  or  the 
like,  for  distribution  after  inspection  of  the  views. 

If  gas  be  employed  for  fighting  the  interior  of  the  box  the 
spiwlle  of  an  upper  roller,  carrying  an  endless  chain  having  the 
views  attached,  may  be  in  connection  with  an  arm  of  a gas  tap 
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or  valve  so  as  to  turn  the  gas  on  the  moment  the  spindle  is 
turned,  the  light  being  established  by  the  electric  spark  pro- 
duced by  the  completion  of  circuit  on  the  tilt  of  the  trip  lever, 
the  gas  being  turned  off  at  the  termination  of  the  complete 
exposition  of  the  views  within  the  casing  ; the  light  required 
for  illumining  the  views  being  about  equil  to  what  is  known  as 
a pilot  light,  or  from  a No.  1 Bray  burner. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  invention,  which  I show  in  the  annexed 
drawings,  I arrange  a trip  lever  A,  on  to  which  the  coin  falls 
when  inserted  into  a slit  B of  the  casing,  with  two  spring  plates 
C D,  figure  1,  which  come  into  contact  with  other  plates  C, 
D',  having  conducting  wires  E F affixed  for  making  circuit  as  at 
figure  2. 

These  wires,  E F,  lead  b)  a lantern  or  lamp  G,  which  lights 
up  the  interior  of  the  casing  or  a portion  only,  or  the  light. 


particularly  it  the  lamp  be  suitably  arranged,  may  be  reflected 
by  mirror  or  other  reflectors,  and  capable  of  adjustment  if 
desired,  according  to  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  rays. 

These  circuit  wires  are  also  in  connection  with  a coil  H,  and 
armature  I,  which  when  not  attracted  by  the  coil  H serves  as  a 
locking  device  to  the  drawer  J.  The  wires  lead  from  a battery 
K contained  in  the  casing. 

I prefer  to  arrange  the  photograph  or  stereoscopic  views  or 
the  kaleidoscopic  apparatus  in  what  might  be  termed  the  coin 
receiver  in  one  casing  L,  and  the  photo  deliverer  and  battery 
K in  another  casing  M,  serving  as  a pedestal  for  the  support  of 
the  first  named  casing  or  coin  receiver  and  views  exhibitor,  but 
all  the  appliances  may  be  contained  within  one  c.asing  if  desired. 

The  transparent  photographic  views  to  be  exhibited  are  upon 
an  endless  band,  as  in  my  previous  patent  No.  15,000  of  1880, 


to  be  turned  by  hand,  or  it  may  be  by  clockwork,  but  prefer- 
ferably  by  hand,  and  on  the  insertion  of  a coin  the  long  end  of 
the  trip  lever  A is  depressed  by  its  weight,  which  forces  the  nose 
of  the  trip  lever  under  the  catch  of  a spring  pLate  R,  whereby 
the  trip  lever  is  temporarily  locked,  the  coin  simultaneously 
falling  from  the  trip  lever,  leaving  the  trip  lever  in  a locked 
po.^ition.  The  spindle  N is  then  free  to  be  turned  by  hand,  and 
with  it  a wiper  cam  P,  which,  as  it  moves  round,  pushes  a bolt 
Q towards  the  spring  plate  R,  so  that  at  each  complete  rotation 
of  the  upper  spindle  all  the  pre-arranged  number  of  views  have 
been  exposed,  and  the  bolt  Q forced  against  the  spring  plate  R 
in  order  that  it  may  lose  its  grip  of  the  lever  A,  the  lever  then 
recovering  itself  under  the  action  of  its  spring  plates  C D,  and 
so  lock  the  roller  by  its  opposite  end  falling  in  a notch  of  the 
roller.  This  separates  the  spring  plates  C D from  the  contact 
pieces  C*  D*,  and  breaks  electrical  contact,  and  the  light  is 
switched  off.  It  is  only  on  the  introduction  of  a fresh  coin  of 
a pre-determined  size  or  weight  that  the  lever  A can  be  again 
depressed  for  re-establishing  electrical  connection.  AVhen  the 
lever  A is  depressed,  the  coin  slides  from  it  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  box  L. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  this  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

1.  The  employment  of  an  electric  lamp  in  a coin  receiver  ap- 
paratus in  which  transparent  photographs  mounted  on  an  end- 
less frame  are  exhibited  in  fixed  number,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  exhibit  is  closed  up,  and  the  coin-receiving  lever 
released,  all  as  hereinbefore  described  and  shown  in  the  annexed 
drawings. 

2.  The  particular  combination  of  appliances  constituting  an 
apparatus  shown  on  the  annexed  drawing,  within  which,  after 
the  insertion  of  a coin,  an'electric  lamp  can  be  lighted  up,  trans- 
parent photograph  views  be  moved  for  exhibition,  a drawer 
released,  and  a photograph  removed  from  a pile,  as  set  forth. 

13,186.  Jamks  Mein  Elliot,  of  AVestwater,  Langholm,  Dum- 
friesshire, Farmer,  for  “ Improvements  in  and  connected  with 

Diaphragms  and  Shutters  for  Photographic  and  other  Lenses 

or  Cameras.” — Dated  Sept.  29th,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

My  invention  has  reference  to  a new  or  improved  construction 
of  combined  movable  spring  diaphragm  and  shutter  mechanism, 
for  giving  a larger  or  smaller  opening,  and  instantaneous  closing 
and  exposure  at  will,  or  give  a longer  exposure  by  regulating  the 
time  during  which  the  diaphragm  shall  remain  open  ; and  which 
might  be  made  portable  for  inserting  into  a slit  in  the  metallic 
case  of  and  between  the  lenses,  or  be  mounted  in  or  on  the 
camera  in  front  of  the  lenses. 

And  in  order  that  my  said  invention,  and  the  manner  of  per- 
forming or  carrying  the  same  into  effect  or  practice,  may  be 
properly  understood  I have  hereunto  appended  an  explanatory 
sheet  of  drawings,  in  which  the  same  reference  letters  are  used 
to  indicate  corresponding  parts  in  all  the  figures  were  shown. 

Figures  1 and  2 show  a front  end  and  edge  view  respectively 
of  this  new  spring  diaphragm  mechanism,  as  mounted  on  the 
front  tube  T,  T',  of  camera  lenses.  Figure  3 is  a vertical  edge 
section  through  the  diaphragm  mechanism,  corresponding  to  fig.  2, 
and  fig.  4 is  a front  section  corresponding  to  figure  1,  showing 
the  internal  mechanism  within  the  fixed  slide  case  F.  Figure  5 
shows  a like  end  section  through  the  inner  diaphragm  slide  case 
D,  with  central  slide  plate  E removed.  Figures  6,  7,  and  8 show 
front,  side,  and  edge  views  respectively  of  the  slide  case  A,  and 
of  the  movable  slides  B,  C fitted  within  the  former  ; and  figure  8 
shows  a front  view  of  the  slides  over  each  other,  but  as  detached 
from  their  case  D,  with  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragms  B C, 
dotted  in  in  different  positions  to  show  different  sized  apertures 
formed  by  these  at  t.  Figure  10  shows  a front  view  of  the  dial 
plate  J^,  and  milled  screw  J detached,  which  is  mounted  outside 
on  the  sliding  plate  F‘,  as  seen  in  figure  1.  While  figure  11 
shows  the  opposite  end  views  and  an  edge  view  of  the  spring- 
barrel  I ; and  figures  12  show  an  end  and  edge  view  of  the 
ratchet  crank  pin  wheel//'.  And  figures  13  and  14  show  front 
and  edge  views  of  the  ratchet  retaining  pawl  lever  yand  the  stop 
lever  h respectively. 

Referring  to  these  figures,  one  arrangemant  of  my  improve- 
ments—suitable  for  being  inserted  in  the  slot  T,  of  the  tube  T, 
of  the  lenses  as  common  diaphragms  are — consists  in  mounting 
within  the  guide  edges  o',  of  a thin  metallic  plate  case  A,  two 
very  thin  diaphragm  plates  B C,  close  together  over  e<-vch  other 
as  seen  in  figure  9,  and  as  seen  in  side  and  edge  view  detached 
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in  figures  6,  7,  and  8 respectively,  with  a square  or  equivalent 
angled  recess  or  hole  h c,  in  both  plates  B C,  and  a round  hole  o 
in  the  plate  A arranged  (when  the  case  A is  inserted  into  the 
slit  T in  the  tube  T',  of  the  lenses)  so  as  to  be  in  the  centre 
radial  line  or  hole  t of  the  lenses,  and  the  ordinary  open  diaphragm 
circle  T,  formed  in  this  case  by  double  rings  T‘  T',  within  the 
projecting  end  of  the  lens  tube  T-  with  the  said  narrow  space 
between  them  for  the  insertion  of  the  case  A with  the 
diaphragm  plates  B C down  from  an  open  slot  at  T’  in  the  top. 
The  case  A and  plates  B C are  all  mounted  with  their  moving 
mechanism  to  slide  in  a groove  in  the  inner  frame  case  D with- 
in the  case  D E F over  the  slot  T’,  and  secured  by  a spring 
band  D’,  and  pinching  screw  D-  round  the  outside  of  the  tube 
T-  all  as  seen  particularly  in  figures  1,  2,  and  3,  and  which  I 
term  the  “ Iris  ” form  of  diaphragm.  The  plates  B C are  formed 
at  their  upper  ends  with  two  parallel  slots  B*  C,  one  in  each 
plate  crossing  each  other  at  any  suitable  angle,  but  preferably 


at  an  angle  of  45“  within  the  working  case  A and  D,  but  outside 
the  tube  T-  of  the  lenses,  where  the  actuating  mechanism  is  fitted 
within  an  enclosed  part  of  the  case  E F,  in  front  of  the  said  case 
D,  and  thin  guiding  case  A of  the  sliding  diaphragms  B C,  and 
which  allows  room  for  these  diaphragm  plates  to  traverse  on  each 
other,  the  one  C down  and  the  other  B up,  in  closing  the  open- 
ing t in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  lenses  to  any  desired 
degree,  or  entirely  through  these  plates  B C,  or  vice  versa  to 
open  them  up  as  shown  dotted-in  in  figure  9,  by  the  action 
of  a pin  or  stud  e working  in  the  said  angled  crossing  slots 
B',  C‘,  and  secured  in  a transverse  reciprocating  frame  E‘, 
working  in  parallel  guides  E",  with  the  pin  e working  through 
the  transverse  slot  E-,  in  the  plates  E ; and  when  the  case  A is 
not  required  to  move  as  a slide  through  the  angled  slot  A'  the 
pin  passes  through  a corresponding  transverse  slit  A"  ; in  this 
case  A also  shown  dotted-in  in  figure  U,  and  in  the  case  D in  figure 
9 A ; but  when  this  case  A is  desired  to  move  as  a slide,  it 


would  have  an  angled  slot  A'  to  move  it,  equivalent  to  B'  and  i 
C in  the  plates  B and  C,  as  shown  at  A'  in  figure  6.  The  size  | 
of  aperture  t is  thus  regulated  by  the  distance  traversed  by  the  | 
stud  e from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa,  to  close  or  open  the  dia-  i 
phragms  respectively,  by  the  stud  e working  through  in  their  angled  I 
grooves  A',  B‘,  C,  as  will  hereafter  be  described.  This  reciprocat- 
ing stud-frame  e E'  is  actuated  to  and  fro  by  a segmental  ratchet 
wheel/,  with  a crank  pin /'  in  it,  this  pin  /'  working  in  a curved 
slot  e'  in  the  said  traversing  frame  E*,  preferably  nearly  tan- 
gential to  the  motion  of  the  crank  pin /'  near  the  centre  e',  in  the 
position  it  is  shown  in  figure  4,  causing  the  motion  more  towards 
the  outwardly  curved  ends  e’,  e",  of  this  slot  e‘  respectively  in 
o{>eniog  and  closing  the  diaphragm  or  shutter  plates  B.  C.  The 
first  quarter  turn  or  so  of  the  wheel  / and  crank  pin  /‘  gives 
the  extreme  lateral  action  to  the  stud  e working  the  diaphragm 
plates  B C,  so  as  to  traverse  and  open  them  vertically  ; a spring 
pawl  setting  and  releasing  lever  rj,  retaining  the  ratchet  wheel  / 
and  crank  pin  /'  and  frame  E'  in  any  position  they  are  set  to  by 


the  spindle  /-  of  the  ratchet  wheel  /.  The  spindle  p,  carrying 
the  ratchet  wheel  / on  its  inner  end,  is  passed  out  through  a 
slot  F*  (parallel  to  the  slot  E’)  in  the  plate  F,  and  carried  in  bear- 
ings on  the  transverse  slide  frame  F*  fitted  to  traverse  in 
guides  F"  in  the  frame  plate  F outside,  and  which  also  carries 
the  bearing  of  the  fulcrum  spindle  g'  of  the  spring  ratchet  pawl 
g and  a releasing  stop  lever  h mounted  on  it.  The  spindle/*  of 
the  ratchet  wheel  / is  wound  up  and  set  with  the  diaphragms  B C, 
in  their  closed  position  as  described  in  reference  to  figure  4 ready 
for  being  let  go  to  open  and  close  the  diaphragm  B C,  by  the 
power  of  the  spring  I*,  in  the  barrel  I,  by  a milled  head  F* 
secured  on  it  outside,  in  the  centre  of  the  transverse  slide  F'. 
The  spring  barrel  I is  mounted  loose  on  this  spindle  f*  with  a 
milled  he^  and  a ratchet  wheel  % with  spring  pawl  i"  on  the 
slide  frame  F*,  for  retaining  the  spring  barrel  at  I in  the  position 
it  is  wound  up  to  ; the  transverse  slot  F*  being  formed  in  the 
frame  F below  the  slide  F'  for  allowing  this  spindle  p and 
ratchet  wheel  i outside  to  traverse  to  and  fro  with  the  slide  F', 
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This  slide  F‘  and  outer  plate  J-  are  set  to  any  position  trans- 
versely to  the  right,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  to  give  the  extreme 
opening  desired  for  the  time  being  by  the  screw  spindle  J with 
milled  head  J‘  secured  by  its  bearing  plate  J"  to  the  side  of  the 
slide  case  F,  and  works  in  a screw  bush  at  J"‘  fixed  on  the  index 
plate  J-  carrying  the  index  pointer  of  the  index  J’  divided  on 
the  top  of  the  fixed  plate  F,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  and  which 
regulates  the  throw  of  the  crank  pin  /'  in  the  groove  e-  of 
the  slide  frame  E‘,  and  the  distance  traversed  by  this 
lateral  sliding  frame  E'  and  stud  e,  which  moves  the  dia- 
phragms B C,  to  open  them,  and  close  them  while  the 
crank  pin  /'  is  traversing  in  the  upper  end  e"  of  the  groove  c' 
and  moving  the  frame  E‘  to  the  left  in  figure  4.  The  index  J* 
is  formed  at  the  top  of  the  plate  F with  a pointer  on  the  plate 
J-,  secured  to  the  slide  plate  F',  to  show  the  degree  of  opening 
it  is  set  to  by  the  screw  J J'.  The  small  spindle  of  the 
ratchet  pawl  lever  g has  a crank  handle  g-  mounted  on  it  above 
the  spring  barrel  I outside  the  index  plate  J-,  which  also  carries 
the  outer  bearing j of  the  spindle/-,  the  spindle  </ being  also 
passed  through  a lateral  shot  at  j-  in  the  fixed  slide  plate  F, 
seen  more  particularly  in  figure  1,  with  a small  eccentric  cam 
h'  on  its  inner  end  working  in  an  eye  in  the  stop  lever  h 
fulcrumed  by  a slot  on  a pin  at  k-  in  the  spring  pawl  g of  the 
internal  ratchet  wheel  / /',  for  letting  go  the  ratchet 
wheel  / for  giving  either  instantaneous  action  to  open  and 
close  the  diaphragms  B C,  or  give  a pause  to  retain  the 
diaphragms  open  for  any  desired  time  by  this  stop  lever 
A and  a pin  /“  on  the  bach  of  the  ratchet  wheel  /, 
according  to  the  position  the  crank  handle  g-  sets  the  cam  A'  to, 
for  the  time  being,  either  out  of  or  into  action,  the  thumbscrew 
J J*,  and  the  position  of  the  slide  F*  J- giving  and  showing  the 
amount  of  opening  on  the  index  as  described.  The  rapidity 
of  the  action  of  the  internal  ratchet  crank  j>in  wheel  / f',  and 
motion  in  opening  and  closing  the  diaphragms  B C,  is  effected 
by  the  strength  of  the  spring  1*  for  the  time  being,  which  is 
coiled  up  more  or  less  by  the  milled  head  of  the  spring  barrel  I 
outside,  which  also  carries  a tooth  pinion  shown  as  formed  with 
pin  teeth  at  i",  shown  in  the  views  of  the  latchet  barrel  fig.  11, 
and  gearing  into  the  spur  wheel  i-  mounted  loose  on  the  eye  or 
bush  of  the  spindle  g',  with  pointer  passing  over  the  gegmental 
index  on  the  outside  of  the  plate  J-,  and  which  by  the  divided 
index  and  pointer  shows  the  strength  of  the  spring  I wound  up 
for  the  time  being,  “instantaneous”  being  printed  at  the  one 
side  of  the  dials  J-,  and  “ time  ” at  the  other,  and  consequently 
indicates  the  instantaneous  or  regulated  time.  A slotted  spring 
lever  O is  mounted  and  fulcrumed  at  G‘  inside  the  fixed  slide  case 
F,  over  a pin  g-  in  the  actuating  end  of  the  releasing  and  retaining 
pawl  g of  the  internal  exposure  ratchet  wheel  / with  a small 
spindle  H passing  up  a screw  or  airtight  socket  H‘  on  plate  F, 
and  carrying  a pneumatic  cylinder  H-  above.  This  spindle  H is 
shown  as  fitt^  with  a piston  H’  over  it,  working  into  the 
cylinder  above,  screwed  to  the  socket  H‘,  the  cylinder 
having  a small  india-rubber  tube  attached  to  it,  with  an  air- 
ball  not  shown  in  the  drawings,  so  that  the  operator  might,  by 
the  compression  of  the  air-ball  in  his  band,  instantaneously 
press  down  the  piston  H’  and  rod  H,  and  press  down  the  releas- 
ing lever  O and  ratchet  pawl  g to  let  go  the  ratchet  wheel  /,  at 
the  proper  time  to  open  and  close  the  diaphragms  B and  C,  all 
as  described.  When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  or  set  for  a 
time  exposure,  the  crank  pin  ratchet  wheel/ P is  wound  up  by 
the  milled  head  F’  on  its  spindle  f-  outside,  so  as  to  set  the 
shutter  slides  B C ready  for  action,  when  the  outside  hand- 
lever  g-  and  its  eccentric  A'  is  then  turned  to  the  position  to 
bring  the  time-stop  lever  A info  .action,  as  shown  to  the 
right  in  figure  1,  and  its  lever  A in  position  in  figure 
4 to  stop  the  ratchet  wheel  /,  by  the  pin  so 

that  by  the  first  pressing  down  of  the  releasing  pin 
H and  lever  G and  ratchet  pawl  g,  the  ratchet  wheel  / and 
slides  B C would  be  stopped  in  their  open  position  by  the 
lever  A and  pin  and  another  motion  of  the  lever  g-  and 

eccentric  A*  would  be  necessary  to  lift  the  lever  A and  release 
the  pin  /*,  and  close  the  slides  B C when  the  proper  time  of 
exposure  was  given.  But  the  ratchet  wheel / might  be  made 
without  this  tooth  or  stop  p for  retaining  it  in  the  open  posi- 
tion, in  which  case  the  mere  releasing  of  the  pin  H and  lever  G 
and  the  ratchet  pawl  g would  allow  the  rachet  / to  turn  the 
diaphragms  B C,  and  close  as  well  as  open  these.  A pin  F^  on 
the  under  side  of  the  large  milled  winding  head  F^,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  another  pin  F^  in  the  upper  bearing  j of  the 
plate  J2,  would  prevent  the  crank  and  ratehet  segmental  wheel 
//'  making  more  than  one  revolution,  and  leave  it  all  ready 


for  re-winding  up  the  spindle  /-  and  spring  I‘  within  the  ratchet 
spring  barrel  I. 

In  figure  9 A is  shown  a front  view  of  a slight  modification  of 
the  sliding  diaphragm  plates  from  that  shown  detached  in 
figures  6,  7,  and  8,  in  which  a third  sliding  diaphragm  plate  A®  is 
used  with  a round  hole  a-  in  it  similar  to  the  slide  plate  A, 
having  an  angled  slot  A’  in  it ; which  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  of  requiring  less  width  of  cover  at  the  lower  ends 
6"  in  the  plates  A and  A-  and  B,  for  their  motion  within  the  ring 
T,  T’,  of  the  tube  T-  of  the  lenses,  as  the  plates  A and  A-  move 
up  with  the  plate  B to  close  the  space  below  the  diaphragm  B 
when  it  is  closing  the  aperture  t,  and  vice  versa  move  down  with 
the  plate  B to  give  the  full  aperture,  with  a less  proportionate 
motion  of  the  added  plates  A,  A'\  as  will  be  seen  from  their 
angled  slots  A*  A’.  Thus  referring  to  figure  9A  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  moving  pin  e traversed  transversely  by  the  lateral  slide 
pointer  P through  the  fixed  transverse  slot  A"  in  the  frame  D 
works  through  the  diagonal  angled  slots  B',  C‘,  A*,  A’,  in  each 
slide  B,  C,  A,  A-,  to  move  it  to  its  desired  extent  either  up  or 
down  to  close  or  open  the  aperture  < in  the  plates.  The 
traverse  of  the  pin  e from  the  starting  end,  when  all  the 
diaphragm  plates  are  close,  works  in  the  diagonal  slot  C'  in  first 
diaphragm  plate  C to  ra'se  its  lower  opening  end  c from  the 
close  centr.al  point  of  the  lenses  for  the  largest  opening  upw.ards 
desired.  While  the  second  diaphragm  plate  B would  have  the 
pin  e working  through  the  diagonal  slot  B'  in  it,  formed  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  the  former  plate  C,  so  as  to  be  traver.sed  pro- 
portionally downwards  to  the  upward  traverse  of  the  first 
diaphragm  plate  from  the  centre  of  the  lenses  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  largest  opening  required  during  the  maximum  transverse 
motion  of  the  pin  e and  pointer  P in  the  transverse  groove  A". 
Then  the  third  diaphragm  plate  A-  would  be  made  with  a 
shorter  diagonal  slot  A^  towards  the  beginning  of  its  traverse  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  second  diaphragm  plate  B,  so 
that  the  pin  e would  move  it  down  a proportionate  shorter  dis- 
tance along  with  the  second  diaphragm  plate,  and  have  the  slot 
curved  or  bent  into  a horizontal  direction  to  allow  the  pin  e to 
traverse  to  its  maximum  extent  without  opening  this  diaphragm 
plate  further.  While  the  fourth  diaphragm  plate  A would  have 
a still  shorter  diagonal  slot  A*  than  that  of  the  third  diaphragm 
plate  A*,  and  a longer  horizontal  part  of  its  slot  A*  at  the  end, 
and  be  moved  a shorter  distance  downw.ards  simultaneously  with 
the  second  and  third  diaphragm  plates,  to  give  the  full  opening 
downwards,  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  latter  plates  overlapping 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  second  diaphragm  plate  B at  their 
lower  ends,  all  so  as  to  fill  up  in  all  positions  of  the  diaphragm 
plates  the  open  space  between  the  lower  end  A"  of  the  second 
diaphragm  plate  B and  the  large  open  annular  rings  T on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  sliding  diaphragm  plates  of  and  within  the  case 
of  the  camera  lenses.  This  diaphragm  or  diaphragm  shutter 
shown  in  figure  9 A may  be  portable  and  removable  from  the 
diaphragm  slit  in  the  lens  case  T',  T-,  and  have  a pointer  P 
on  the  slide  of  the  moving  pin  e,  and  index  figures  P'  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  plate  D and  transverse  slide  A",  indicating  the 
size  of  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  set  the  diaphragm 
plates  to  any  size  of  opening  without  requiring  to  withdraw  the 
diaphragm  from  its  slit  T^  to  suit  the  strength  of  light  and 
photograph  to  be  taken.  In  this  way  any  required  number  up 
to  five  or  six  sliding  shutters,  to  give  the  same  effect,  might  be 
moved  in  an  equivalent  manner  in  their  guide  frames  A or  D. 

These  shutters  and  their  mechanism  may  also  be  made  duplex 
for  stereoscopic  work,  that  is  one  mechanism  being  made  to 
work  the  diaphragms  of  two  lenses  simultaneously,  when  the 
lenses  are  within  a few  inches  of  each  other,  as  by  making  the 
diaphragm  plates  longer,  and  having  suitable  apertures  or  open- 
ings at  each  end,  and  with  the  actuating  di.agonal  slots  in  the 
centre  as  described,  so  that  when  the  diaplir.agms  of  the  one 
lens  were  actuated  by  its  mechanism  it  would  actuate  the 
diaphragms  of  the  other  lense. 

Having  now  particularly  desciibedand  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
pe)  formed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is : — 

First.  The  construction  or  general  arrangement  and  com- 
bination of  the  parts  of  diaphragms  or  shutters,  and  their 
spring  automatic  actuating  mechanism  for  photographic  and 
other  lenses  or  cameras,  substantially  as  herein  described,  in 
reference  to  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

Second.  In  diaphragm  and  shutter  mechanism  for  photo- 
gnaphic  and  other  lenses  or  cameras,  the  mounting  and  use  of 
thin  reciprocating  plates  formed  with  diaphragm  apertures,  and 
rev(  angled  slots  at  their  outer  ends,  and  traversed  on  each 
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other  by  a lateral  reciprocating  slide  and  pin,  to  open  and  close 
respectively,  the  diaphragm  aperture  to  the  extent  desired, 
substantially  as  and  in  the  manner  herein  described  in  reference 
to  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

Third.  In  diaphragm  and  shuttter  mechanism  for  photographic 
and  other  lenses  or  cameras,  the  actuating  of  the  vertically 
reciprocating  diaphragm  plates,  whether  of  this  iris  or  other 
form  of  diaphragm  shutters,  by  a pin  and  horizontally-traversing 
slide  frame,  operated  by  a crank  pin  working  in  a curved  or 
double  angled  slot  in  it,  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
shutters  and  aperture,  said  crank  pin  being  formed  on  a seg- 
mental ratchet  wheel,  actuated  substantially  as  and  in  the 
manner  herein  described,  in  reference  to  and  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawings. 

Fourth.  In  diaphragm  and  shutter  mechanism  for  photo- 
graphic and  other  lenses  or  cameras,  the  mounting  of  a spindle 
and  crank  handle  above  the  spring  barrel,  said  spindle  being 
passed  through  a lateral  slot  in  the  fixed  slide,  with  a cam 
working  in  a slot  in  a stop  lever,  fulcrumed  behind  the  spring 
pawl  of  the  internal  ratchet  wheel,  for  letting  go  the  ratchet  wheel 
to  give  either  instantaneous  action  to  open  and  close  the 
diaphragms,  or  give  a pause  to  retain  the  diaphragms  open  for 
any  desired  time,  by  said  stop  lever,  and  a pin  on  the  back  of 
the  ratchet  wheel,  substantially  as  and  in  the  manner  herein 
described  in  reference  to  and  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawings. 

Fifth.  In  diaphragm  and  shutter  mechani.sm  for  photographic 
and  other  lenses  or  cameras,  the  releasing  of  the  retaining  pawl 
lever  which  works  the  automatic  spring  mechanism  for  opening 
and  closing  the  diaphragms,  by  a pneumatic  piston  and  cylinder, 
operated  by  an  air-ball,  substantially  as  and  in  the  manner 
herein  described  in  reference  to  and  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawings. 

13,505.  James  Henry  Jefferies,  of  26,  Saint  James’s  Square, 
Wolverhampton,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  Engineer  for 
“ Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Washing  and  Drying  Photo- 
graphic Negatives  and  Photographic  Pictures  on  Glass,  part  of 
such  Improvements  being  applicable  also  for  Wa.shing  Photo- 
graphic Prints.” — Dated  October  5th,  1887. 

A washing  trough  with  a special  arrangement  of  racks  for  the 
plates,  and  a floating  valve  for  allowing  the  water  to  run  out 
periodically. 

13,762.  James  Bridle  Cu.ming  and  William  AVills,  both  of 
Nos.  4 and  5,  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
Umbrella  and  Sunshade  Manufacturers,  for  “ Improvements 
in  the  Application  of  Photography  to  Silk,  Satin,  Cotton, 
and  other  similar  Fabrics.” — Dated  11th  of  October,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

Our  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  photography  to 
silk,  satin,  cotton,  and  similar  fabrics  ; and  its  object  is  to  use 
such  fabrics  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  utility  and 
ornament.  Now,  in  order  to  carry  out  our  invention,  we  take, 
or  cause  to  be  taken,  a view  or  picture  of  any  suitable  subject 
by  auy  well  known  system  of  photography,  and  afterwards  by 
any  ordinary  process  of  photographic  printing,  we  print  or  im- 
press such  view  or  picture  upon  any  kind  of  silk,  satin,  cotton, 
and  like  fabrics. 

We  are  aware  that  photographic  printing  has  before  been 
applied  to  woven  fabrics,  but  the  essential  feature  of  novelty  in 
our  invention  is  that  such  printed  fabrics  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  and  as  the  covering  material  for  umbrella  screens  or 
fans,  sunshades,  gas  shades,  lamp  shades,  and  articles  of  a like 
nature. 

Accordingly,  a sunshade  or  umbrella  manufactured  according 
to  our  invention  has  a similar  framework,  and  the  covering 
material  thereof  is  gored  or  divided  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordi- 
nary sunshade  or  umbrella.  But  in  each  or  all  of  these  gores 
we  propose  to  have  one,  two,  three,  or  auy  number  of  views  or 
pictures,  produced  and  printed  by  any  photographic  process,  of 
any  subject  or  subjects  that  may  be  desired,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  of  the  view  or  picture  shall  be  on  the 
inside  or  on  the  outside  of  any  gore  made  in  the  covering 
material  of  such  sunshade  or  umbrella.  Or,  we  may  arrange 
such  view  or  picture  so  that  its  face  shall  be  on  the  inside  of  one 
gore,  whilst  the  face  of  another  view  or  picture  shall  be,  in  the 
next  succeeding  or  any  other  gore,  on  the  outside ; and  so  on 
altenately,  if  so  desired,  throughout  all  the  gores  of  the  cover- 
ing material  of  the  article  manufactured. 

It  may  be  found  possible  to  print  two  such  views  or  pictures 
or  the  same  gore — that  is  to  say,  one  on  the  inside,  and  another  on 


the  outside — but  we  prefer  to  have  only  one  picture  or  view  on 
one  gore,  either  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside,  as  being  more 
convenient,  effective,  and  practicable. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  our  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  we  declare  that  what  we  claim  is — 

In  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas,  screens,  or  fans,  sunshades, 
lamp  shades,  gas  shades,  and  other  similar  articles,  the  use  of  a 
covering  fabric  which  shall  have  one  or  more  pictures  or  views 
printed  thereon  by  any  photographic  process,  substantially  as  and 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

388,271.  George  East.man,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a.ssignor  to  the 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  same  place,  for 
“ Photographic  Plate-holder.” — Filed  October  1,  1887.  Serial 
No.  251,218.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a plate-holder  such  as  described,  and  in  com- 
bination with  its  grooved  and  flanged  side  bars,  movable  dogs  or 
clamps  supported  upon  the  flanged  side  bar,  and  devices  con- 
necting said  dogs  for  simultaneously  projecting  them  over  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  or  withdrawing  them  at  will,  substantially  as 
described. 

2.  A plate-holder  such  as  described,  consisting  essentially  of 
an  open  frame  composed  of  end  and  side  pieces  grooved  near 
opposite  faces  for  the  accommodation  of  slides  or  shutters,  one 


of  said  side  bars  being  provided  with  a longitudinal  groove  inter- 
mediate the  two  shutters,  and  the  other  with  a flange  and  co- 
operating plate-holding  dogs,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination,  in  a plate-holder  such  as  described,  and 
with  the  side  bars,  the  one  grooved,  and  the  other  provided  with 
a shoulder  or  flange  and  locking  dogs,  of  the  plates  and  interposed 
elastic  cushion  or  pad,  the  whole  resting  at  one  edge  in  the 
groove  of  one  side  bar,  and  at  the  opposite  edge  between  the 
flange  and  dugs  on  the  other  side  bar,  substantially  as  and  fur 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

4.  In  a plate-holder  such  as  described,  the  combination,  with 
the  recessed  side  bar,  of  the  pivoted  dogs  and  connecting  bar, 
and  the  covering  strip  or  plate,  substantially  as  described. 

5.  In  a plate-holder  such  as  described,  the  combination,  with 
the  recessed  side  bar  provided  with  a shoulder  or  flange  to  receive 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  of  the  dogs  pivotally  supported  in  the 
recesses,  the  connecting  bar  with  thumb-piece  or  handle,  and 
the  top  or  outer  section  applied  to  the  side  bar  to  cover  the  dogs 
and  form  a groove  or  way  for  the  exposing  slide,  substantially  as 
described. 


®0msponhfn«. 

ORTIIOCIIROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Vero  C.  Driffield,  p.  511,  says  ; “ I am 
disposed  to  think  that  an  orthochromatic  re.sult  can  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a yellow  screen,  and  that,  with 
this  adjunct,  auy  sensitive  plate  will  yield  orthochromatic 
results.” 

That  ordinary  sensitive  plates  will  not  give  “ orthochro- 
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matic  results  ” by  exposure  through  a simple  yellow  colour- 
screen  is  a clearly  established  fact.  Photographs  that  are 
made  in  this  way  show  bright  yellow  and  green  almost 
exactly  alike,  orange  quite  dark,  and  red  like  black.  The 
same  plates,  exposed  through  the  same  screen  after  they 
have  been  sensitized  in  the  most  perfect  manner  with 
cyanine,  w.ll  sliow  red  and  green  lighter  than  blue,  orange 
lighter  than  green,  yellow  lighter  than  orange,  and  white 
lighter  than  yellow. 

I have  made  correct  colour- value  photographs  on 
ordinary  plates  by  the  use  of  a special  compound  colour- 
screen,  as  described  in  Journcd  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
for  June,  1886 ; but  the  exposure  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  was  at  least  a hundred  times  longer  than  it  would  be 
with  a perfect  cyanine  plate  and  yellow  screen.  With 
collodion  bromide  emulsion  plates  the  use  of  a colour- 
sensitizer  is  absolutely  essential ; they  will  not  give 
“ orthochro  uatic  results  ” with  any  amount  of  exposure 
through  any  kind  of  a screen. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this,  but  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  repeat  some  photographic  facts  a great  many 
times  before  they  are  recognized. — llespectfully  yours, 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  20,  1888.  Fred.  E.  Ivks. 


IProfcc^bings  of  Sorutws. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  at  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern 
on  the  31st  ult.,  H.  M.  Hastings  in  the  chair. 

H.  Starnes,  remarking  upon  the  confusion  arising  frequently 
from  using  plates  of  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness,  showed  a 
cardboard  dial  he  had  devised.  Divisions  on  the  dial  were  made 
for  different  hours  of  the  day,  with  a table  of  exposures,  accord- 
ing to  the  sensitomer  number  of  the  plate  used.  A pointer 
attached  to  the  dial  being  placed  at  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  the  plate  is  exposed,  furnished  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  regulate  exposure. 

W.  Cobb  said  tables  of  this  kind  were  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  it  was  a well  known  fact  that  two  plates  of  the  same 
sensitomer  number  would  require  different  exposures  in  the 
camera. 

S.  J.  B.  Wollaston  passed  round  the  plates  he  had  referred 
to  at  a previous  meeting  as  giving  green  fog,  after  being  for  some 
time  in  a friend’s  dark  slide,  plates  from  the  same  box  otherwise 
developing  quite  clear.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
dark  slides  were  the  cause ; he  attributed  it  to  their  being 
packed  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  and  getting  impregnated  with  foul 
gas.  He  would  like  to  hear  suggestions  for  a remedy. 

The  Chair.man  suggested  that  the  slides  should  be  exposed 
to  chlorine  gas,  and  then  kept  in  the  open  air  for  some  time. 

A.  Haddon  said  if  the  slides  were  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  it  could  easily  be  detected.  A simple  test  might 
be  applied.  A piece  of  paper  saturated  with  a solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  if  kept  in  the  slides  for  a short  time,  would  change  to  a 
brown  colour  if  the  gas  was  present. 

Mr.  Wollaston  had  brought  an  unexposed  plate  down  to  the 
meeting  with  him  which  had  been  in  his  friend’s  slide  for  a 
fortnight.  It  was  decided  that  one  of  the  members  should  ex- 
pose this  plate,  that  it  should  be  cut  into  four  parts,  and  deve- 
loped by  as  many  members,  and  the  results  brought  to  the  next 
meeting. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  some  plates  showing  green 
fog  to  such  an  extent  that  from  their  opacity  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  print  from.  They  had  been  developed  by  a professional. 
He  had  since  tried  some  from  the  same  batch  which  developed 
quite  clear.  In  each  case  the  developer  consisted  of  three  grains 
of  pyro  to  the  ounce,  with  carbonate  soda  and  carbonate  potash 
used  separately. 

The  subject  announced  for  discussion,  “ Lantern  Condensers,” 
was  then  resumed. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  said  condensers  must  be  divided  into 
three  classes; — 1st.  Those  of  optical  perfection;  2nd.  For 
lantern  projection ; 3rd.  Ordinary  bulls-eyes.  A condenser 
proper  consisted  of  two  facts,  collecting  and  condensing,  bril- 
liancy depending  upon  the  angular  aperture  of  the  collecting 
system.  This  should  be  made  from  glass  as  dense  as  possible, 
a system  of  lenses  being  necessary  to  overcome  spherical  aberra- 


tion ; it  was  important  that  these  should  be  of  colourless  glass 
throughout,  the  green  glass  in  the  cheaper  forms  causing 
degradation  of  light.  A common  form  of  condenser 
in  the  market  consisted  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  but 
it  was  not  the  best.  A meniscus  and  bi-convex  lens 
was  a better  combination.  Some  time  ago  he  was 

engaged  in  a series  of  experiments,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a 
form  of  conden.'er  that  gave  excellent  results.  This  consisted  of 
a plano-convex  lens  and  a bi-convex  lens,  with  unequal  curves  iu 
the  proportion  of  2 to  13.  Between  this  combination  and  the 
radiant  a thin  meniscus  lens  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  the 
condenser  is  mounted,  the  exact  distance  this  should  occupy 
being  the  result  of  experiment.  This  lens  should  be  of  dense 
glass,  and  perfectly  colourless.  The  radiant  with  this  system 
could  be  placed  very  much  nearer  the  condenser  ; the  meniscus 
lens  would  necessarily  get  intensely  hot,  but  if  not  made  too 
thick  no  harm  would  be  done  to  it. 

F.  A.  Bridge  said  this  form  of  condenser  would  not  admit  of 
several  effects  being  produce  1 where  the  slide  had  to  be  placed 
behind  the  condenser. 

W.  II.  Harrison  said  Sir  Robert  B ill,  the  Astronomer-Royal 
for  Ireland,  used  a similar  system  to  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Taylor ; the  meniscus  lens  in  this  case,  being  mounted  on 
rods,  was  capable  of  adjustment. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Committee  of  this  Association  met  on  30th  August.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
F.  Woodroffe  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association  ; the 
Committee  then  had  under  consideration  the  third  application 
for  assistance  this  month,  and  made  a grant  to  meet  the  case. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  August  30th,  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt  Street,  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edis  and  T.  H.  Ashcroft  were  unanimously  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  made  a feeling  reference  to  the  late  E.  P. 
Houghton,  one  of  the  founders  and  original  members  of  the 
Association  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  ever  since  a popular  and 
iufiuential  member,  his  death  being  a distinct  loss  not  only  to 
this  Association,  but  also  to  the  city  at  large. 

Mr.  Sayce  also  referred  to  the  non-presentation  of  the  Exhi- 
bition accounts,  and  stated  that,  as  the  papers  a<  e in  the  hands 
of  the  auditors,  a report  will  be  presented  without  further 
delay. 

W.  P.  Riley  exhibited  a number  of  charming  prints  on  Pizzi- 
ghelli  platinum  paper,  some  of  them  being  equal  to  the  most 
brilliant  developed  platinum  prints.  He  advised  members  to 
varnish  all  negatives  before  using  this  paper. 

The  President  stated  that  bright  negatives  were  the  most 
suitable  for  this,  as  for  any  other  process  of  printing,  as  a slight 
veil  in  the  negative  materially  increased  the  time  required  to 
produce  a print. 

F.  Ev.ans  found  that  the  commercial  samples  of  the  paper 
varied  both  in  speed  and  quality,  one  batch  printing  very  slowly, 
while  a second  printed  just  as  quickly  ; some  of  the  paper  being 
also  thicker  than  others. 

The  President  congratulated  the  publishers  upon  the  new 
“ International  Annual.” 

During  the  discussion  upon  “ Hydroquinone,” 

B.  Booturovd  strongly  recommended  its  use  with  Eastman's 
paper,  being  stable,  reliable,  and  of  continuous  action,  and  did 
not  interfere  with  the  stripping  qualities  of  the  paper. 

A.  W.  Beer  warned  members  of  the  liability  of  metabi- 
sulphite of  potash  to  decompose  when  made  up  in  a strong  solu- 
tion with  pyro. 


®alk  in  ^tnbb. 

Visitors  to  Museums. — The  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  divides 
such  visitors  into  three  classes  : students,  observers,  and  loungers. 
The  students — who  form,  perhaps,  2 per  cent,  of  the  total — are 
those  who  go  with  a definite  purpose,  seeking  the  solutions  of 
questions  which  have  occurred  to  them  during  reading  or  re- 
flection. The  observers,  who  may  range  from  50  to  78  per 
cent.,  have  no  conscious  definite  object,  but  fix  their  attention 
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with  more  or  less  intelligence  on  the  specimens  displayed,  and 
generally  carry  some  knowledge  away  with  them.  The  loungers 
go  to  spend  time,  especially  as  the  museums  are  places  which 
“one  must  have  seen.”  They  are  most  numerous  at  South 
Konsington. — Scientific  Neios. 

Meta-Bisulphite  ok  Potash.— Speaking  of  the  salt  sold 
under  this  name,  the  Scientific  American  says  : — " This  salt  has 
been  recommended  as  a substitute  for  sulphite  of  soda  in 
preserving  pyrogallic  acid  in  solution.  This  salt  is  K.^S^.O^,  while 
bisulphite  is  IIKSOj,  and  is  prepared  by  supersaturating  a rather 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  sulphurous  acid,  and 
precipitating  with  absolute  alcohol.  A white  acicular  mass  of 
crystals  is  obtained,  which  must  be  collected  on  a filter  and 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  salt  has  an  unpleasant 
sulphurous  taste,  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  slowly  evolves 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  air.  Doubtless  this  slow  evolution  of 
sulphurous  acid  takes  place  and  preserves  pyro.  According  to 
the  system  of  nomenclature  at  present  in  most  general  use,  the 
salt  in  question  should  be  called  ‘ Anhydrosulphite  ’ of 
potassium.” 

Political  Lantern  Lectures. — The  Daily  Neivs  says: — 
“ Mr.  Noble  has  now  added  magic-lantern  illustrations  to  some  of 
his  lectures,  in  order  to  impress  more  vividly  upon  his  audiences 
the  political  views  it  has  so  long  been  his  mission  to  proclaim, 
and  among  his  subjects  for  the  coming  season  are  the  ‘ Irish 
Question,’  the  ‘ Life  and  Work  of  Mr.  Gladstone,’  the  ‘Story 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,’  ‘ Great  Events  in  History,’  &c. 
The  value  of  the  magic  lantern  as  a supplementary  educator  has 
long  been  known  to  men  of  science,  temperance  reformers,  and 
others,  but  its  application  to  politics  is  a comparatively  new 
departure.” 

Refraction  op  Light  by  Ice,  and  by  Water  Cooled  below 
Zero. — ByC.  Pulkrich  (Ann.  P/iys.  Chen.  [2],  34,327  — 840. — 
The  fact  that  whilst  water  attains  its  maximum  density  at  a 
temperature  of  4°,  its  index  of  refraction  decreases  continuously 
fromO®  to  100®,  is  of  considerable  theoretical  importance,  as  it 
shows  that  neither  of  the  expressions  (/a  — 1)  / D nor  (iP  — )/  D 
can  be  more  than  approximately  constant.  The  observations 
of  Ruhlmann  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  133,  184),  and  of  Damien 
(Ann.  Vicole  norm.  sup.  [2],  10,275)  have  shown  that  the  index 
of  refraction  diminishes  again  when  water  is  cooled  below  0®. 
The  author  finds  that  the  index  of  refraction  attains  its  maximum 
value  at  a temperature  of  about — I'o®.  The  author  confirms 
Riihlmann’s  result  that  the  curve  representing  the  relation 
between  the  index  of  refraction  and  the  temperature  is  not 
symmetrical  on  opposite  sides  of  the  maximum,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  similar  curve  for  the  density.  The  author  also 
describes  some  experiments  on  the  double  refraction  of  ice,  and 
has  made  some  measurements,  using  the  method  of  total  reflec- 
tion, of  the  two  principal  indices  of  refraction  for  different  rays 
of  The  spectrum.  He  finds  that  a sheet  of  ice  3 or  4 mm.  thick 
cut  parallel  to  the  surface  of  solidification  behaves  like  a slice  of 
quartz  i mm.  thick  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis. — Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society. 

Large  Photographs  of  a Great  Job. — The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can says  : — “ We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  15.  C.  Miller  and  Sous, 
house  movers,  979,  Bergen  Street,  Brooklyn,  for  a set  of  three 
large  and  splendid  photographic  pictures,  showing  the  moving  of 
the  great  Brighton  Hotel,  at  Coney  Island,  N.Y.,  in  April  last. 
In  the  Scientific  American  for  April  I4th  we  gave  illustrations 
showing  how  the  building  was  moved  by  means  of  railway  cars 
and  locomotives.  One  of  the  photograph  [lictures  is  3 feet 
9 inches  long,  and  shows  the  locomotives  and  connected  tackle 
arrangements  in  working  order.  The  building  was  460  feet  long, 
210  feet  wide,  and  weighed  5,000  tons.  The  arrangement  of  the 
tracks  and  cars  by  which  this  great  load  was  moved  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  pictures,  which  have  a peculiar  value  as  original 
illustrations  of  a novel  and  remarkable  undertaking.” 

CUSTO.MS  Duty  in  the  U.nited  States.  — From  the  Journal 
of  Chemical  Industry  wo  learn  that  a special  duty  is  to  be  levied 
on  ferro-priissiate  paper,  it  being  no  longer  admitted  as  plain 
paper,  the  Customs  minute  being  as  follows  : — “Certain  paper 
in  rolls,  commercially  known  as'ferro-prussiate  paper,’  which  is 
intended  to  be  specially  used  for  solar  photograph  printing,  is 
held  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as 
‘ manufactures  of  paper,’ under  Schedule  M.  (P.  1.,  388),  inas- 
much as  it  appears  that  the  ]>aper  proper,  after  manufacture, 
has  been  subjected  to  a further  process  by  having  one  of  its  sur- 
faces treated  with  a preparation  composed  of  prussiate  of  potash 
and  ammonia  citrate  of  iron,  which  tits  it  for  the  special  use 
above-mentioned.” 


British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — 
The  gathering  of  this  year  is  now  at  Bath,  and  at  the  opening 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  the 
new  President,  in  his  address,  discoursed  of  the  industrial  results 
which  are  the  indirect  outcome  of  science.  Sir  Frederick  appears, 
however,  to  be  too  thoroughly  a commercialist — a trader  on  that 
which  scientific  men  have  done — to  even  faintly  understand  the 
motive  towards  real  scientific  work.  Some  matters  of  secondary 
interest  to  our  readers  are  announced  for  certain  sections  of  the 
Association. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Sept.  12th 
will  be  “ Printing-out  Process  for  Transparencies.”  Saturday 
outing  at  Hale  End. 


%a  Comsponirfnts. 

•,*  Cotnmunioations  intcnJed  for  the  Eiitor,  and  books  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Puotogeaphic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  ‘‘Pipes  and  OxaTEa,  PaoTOoaApiiic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

George  Ransom e. — 1,  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  mould  it 
with  gutta-percha  which  has  been  softened  by  immersion  in 
warm  water,  to  render  the  service  conducting  by  means  of  black 
lead,  and  then  to  deposit  electrotype  copper  on  it.  2.  Fine 
plaster  of  Paris  will  answer  very  well.  Mix  it  to  the  consistency 
of  cream,  and  when  the  plato  is  flooded,  work  through  the  plaster 
with  a camel’s  hair  brush,  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  If  the 
plaster  cast  does  not  realily  separate,  pour  water  on  the  back  and 
allow  this  to  soak  through.  3.  You  can  obtain  them  from  Win- 
stone’s  Lithographic  Material  Stores,  100,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 

F.  Gutekunst. — We  have  written  to  you. 

Matthew  Whiting. — Experience  obtained  by  time  can  only 
answer  the  question,  but  we  should  hesitate  to  treat  valued 
prints  in  this  way— even  with  the  half-saturated  solution. 

W.  Mountain. — We  quite  agree  with  many  of  your  sentiments 
regarding  this  matter,  and  shall  deal  with  the  subject  in  due 
course. 

T.  B.  — 1.  It  may  used  at  once,  if  not  abnorm.ally  cold.  When  very 
cold  its  solvent  action  on  the  silver  chloride  is  reduced,  and  im- 
perfect fixation  often  results.  2.  Get  the  nearest  oilman  to  mix 
you  up  some  paint  of  the  required  tint  and  that  will  dry  with  a 
dull  surface ; a condition  ensured  by  puttiner  much  turpentine 
and  little  oil  into  it.  3.  Suitable  materials  are  sold  of  the 
necessary  width  by  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  Un- 
bleached calico  answers  very  well,  but  the  widest  obtainable  at 
an  ordinary  draper’s  is  a trifle  under  G ft.  wide. 

G.  W.  II. — 1.  Very  nearly  fho  same  in  all  lenses  consfructel  of 
suitable  material — indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes  you  may  con- 
sider the  exposure  identical.  Still  you  must  remember  that  some 
of  the  cheap  foreign  lenses  are  incorrectly  marked.  2.  A ques- 
tion cf  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  and 
the  stop. 

C.  L.  Barber. — 1.  Your  proposal  is  one  that  has  often  been  made, 
and  while  quite  recognising  the  desirability  of  doing  something 
of  the  kind,  we  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  2 The 
commercial  product  answeis  quite  satisfactorily,  the  ordinary  im- 
purities in  no  way  interfering.  3.  The  Patent  Office  Library  is 
at  5,  Soutbaaipton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  and  is  open  each 
dav  from  10  to  10,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  Christmas  Day, 
and  Good  Friday. 

E.  Oakshott.— Next  week. 

T.  Bow.man. — Why  not  have  ordinary  carbon  prints  or  platinotypes, 
as  it  will  scarcely  be  w.irth  your  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
photograved  intaglio  plate  ? 

Watchful. — Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  at  5a,  Pall  M ill  East. 
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CHOICE  OF  COLOUR  FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IMAGE. 

What  colour  shall  be  the  most  agreeable  or  suitable  for 
the  representation  in  monochrome  of  the  coloured  origi- 
nals of  nature,  is  a question  which  has  for  many  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  artists  and  engravers,  without 
producing  anything  like  a universal  consensus  of  opinion, 
and  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  a matter  for  surprise  that  a 
like  diversity  of  taste  should  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  tone  of  photographic  prints.  When,  however,  any 
articular  colour  is  supported  with  decided  assertions  as 
eing  more  artisCic  than  that  of  other  colours,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that,  even  if  any  pretensions  to  artistic 
character  as  belonging  to  photographers  or  photographs 
be  altogether  ignored,  there  yet  remains  the  fact  first 
alluded  to,  that  artists  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
photography  have  shown  and  do  show  predilections  for 
diflferent  varieties  of  colour  with  which  to  reproduce  their 
works.  Pure  black  and  white,  with  intermediate  tones  of 
grey,  is  the  character  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
engraving-like,  but  modern  etchings  are  often  printed  with 
ink  of  a colour  between  that  of  sepia  and  black,  and  the 
warmth  of  this  colour  is  much  admired,  whilst  many  older 
productions  may  be  found  printed  in  sepia  and  terra- 
cotta colour.  The  works  of  Bartolozzi  will  serve  as 
illustrations  of  an  artistic  taste  for  a colour  far  removed 
from  black.  To  insist  upon  any  particular  tone 
for  a monochrome  innge  as  being  artistic  does  not, 
therefore,  convey  more  than  that  the  taste  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  in  favour  of  those  artistic  p odactions  which  hap- 
pen to  be  of  the  colour  that  pleases  him.  There  has  been  a 
fashion  in  colour,  varying  with  the  time  for  the  mono- 
chrome productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  graver,  and  there 
have  also  been  fashions  in  the  colour  of  photogr.ip’iic 
prints. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  ^Vo:henhlaU,  D.-.  Stolze  has 
discussed  this  question,  which  has  been  brought  into  pro- 
minence by  the  increased  employment  of  geUtino-bromide 
and  platinum  printing  procesies,  aud  he  expresies  hb 
views  with  so  much  clearness  that  we  are  induced  to  lay 
them  before  our  readers,  with  the  reservation  that  in  a 
matter  which  is  essentially  one  of  taste,  a complete  uni- 
formity of  opinion  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Dr.  Stolze  sets  out  by  observing  that  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  photographs  upon  paptr,  there  were  strong 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  the  particular  colour  in  which  they  were  then  produced. 
Whilst  many  used  the  expression  “ photographic  tone  ” as 
a reproach,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  stood  for- 
ward with  energy  in  support  of  the  characteristic  tone  be- 
longing to  the  new  pictures,  and  praised  it  as  being  supe- 
rior to  the  neutral  cold  copper-plate  engraving  tone. 
When  photographers  succeeded  in  obtaining  beautiful 
warm  tones  in  their  produatious,  the  publie  taste  toak  to 


them  amazingly,  and  this  liking  went  so  far  that  when  the 
collotype  (lichtdruck)  was  introduced,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  ink  which  should  represent  the  colour  in  which 
photogr.iphs  were  usually  printed.  There  certainly 
appears  to  be  now  a reaction  in  the  public  taste.  Large 
pictures  especially  are  more  and  more  produced  in  pure 
black  or  grey,  aud  photography  upon  bromide  of  silver 
paper  has  had  a large  share  in  producing  this  change. 

When  it  is  desired,  without  consideration  of  the  colours 
natural  to  the  original,  to  translate  it  by  simple  light  and 
dark,  it  stands  to  reason,  says  Dr.  Stolze,  that  neutral  grey 
should  be  chosen.  Any  deviation  from  this  colour  intro- 
duces a new  element  into  the  picture,  and  the  question 
remains  how  far  such  a new  element  will  be  an  improve- 
ment, or  the  reverse. 

It  is  known  that  all  the  tones,  from  the  deepest  black  to 
the  clearest  white  in  a picture,  may  be  represented  not 
only  by  grey,  but  by  tones  of  any  colour  ; thus,  if  in  the 
carbon  process  carmine  or  Berlin  blue  be  aided  in  large 
quantity,  the  prints  will  be  either  red  or  blue,  and  in  a 
process  having  extended  application,  the  ferro-prussiate 
process,  the  pictures  are  altogether  blue.  No  one  will,  on 
this  account,  question  that  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint 
such  pictures  are  repulsive,  although  the  colours  them- 
selves are  beautiful,  and  awaken  more  pleasing  sensations 
than  the  meaningless  grey  tooe  of  an  engraving.  But  it 
is  exactly  in  this  circumstance  that  the  secret  of  this 
unexpected  effect  lies.  Each  pirticular  colour  has  its  own 
particular  character,  and  responds  to  cert.ain  sensations 
aud  circles  of  hleas.  Red  recalls  to  us  a fiery  sunset,  blue 
a clear  sky  and  a muonlight  night,  green  a luxurious 
spring  landscap*,  and  these  colours  awaken  corresponding 
feeling.  A picture  should  therefore,  at  the  least,  not  be 
printed  in  a colour  in  violent  contra  iiction  with  the  cha- 
racter of  its  subject,  and  as  most  pictures  will  contaui 
subjec's  of  v.irious  colours,  any  decided  tint  in  the  colour 
of  the  photograph  will  be  at  variance  with  the  subject  of 
somj  pirt  of  the  picture.  Tlius,  ia  a sunset  landscape, 
the  yelljw  lights  and  the  grey  shadows,  the  green  tones  oa 
the  leaves  aud  the  red  of  the  sky,  will  be  coiuplementary 
of  each  other ; in  an  open  landscape,  if  a blue  tone  i<  used 
suitable  for  the  sky,  the  green  of  the  vegetation,  and  the 
brown  and  yellow  ground,  all  appear  dyed  in  pure 
blue.  In  a woodland  scene,  printed  in  a green  tone,  the 
uuenliug  variety  of  tender  tints  of  leaves,  the  trunks  of 
trees,  even  the  sky  and  the  red  deer,  are  rendered  by  pure 
green.  The  whole  thing  is  the  summit  of  bad  taste. 

When  it  is  seen  that  pure  c >lours  are  so  unsuitable  for  a 
monochromatic  representation,  the  question  arises  how  far 
a mixture  of  such  colours,  in  what  are  called  broken  tints, 
will  better  fulfil  our  requirements.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  will  be  effected  in  proportion  as  the  tone  is  removed 
from  any  pure  colours  and  approaches  grey. 

There  must  be  only  a trace  of  characteristic  colour  left, 
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so  little  that  the  eje  is  filled  with  the  nentral  tint.  But 
it  almost  always  ha]>p?ns  that  this  trace  of  colour  necessi- 
tates a contradiction  somewhere,  and  is  not  therefore  so 
])erfectly  suitable  as  a pure  neutral  tint.  A sunset  picture 
may  certainly  be  appropiately  printed  on  rose-tinted  paper, 
and  toned  of  a very  warm  colour,  whilst  a moonlight  pic- 
ture would  with  such  treatment  almost  entirely  lose  its 
character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  moonlight  scene  is 
printed  on  blue  albumen  j>aper,  and  toned  as  blue  as 
possible,  the  landscape  ceitain'y  comes  well,  but  a fire 
burning  in  the  foreground  appears  not  as  a fire,  but  as  a 
Bengal  light.  A tone  then  of  colour  which  is  even,  but 
slightly  pronounced,  does  not  give  so  harmonious  a result 
as  pure  grey.  It  is  the  characteristic  property  of  this  last 
that  it  more  easily  translates  various  colours,  because  it 
corresponds  in  prismatic  character  to  white  light,  which 
contains  every  colour. 

Dr.  Stolze  having  thus  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
grey  as  a colour  most  suitable  for  monochromatic  repro- 
duction, adds  that  his  remarks  particularly  apply  to  large 
pictures,  .and  proceeds  to  enquire  whether  the  s >me  con- 
siderations do  not  apply  to  small  pictures,  and  if  not,  why 
there  should  be  any  difference.  The  conclusion  he  arrives 
at  is,  that  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been  jiradicable  to  prepare 
paper  by  the  methods  giving  pure  grey  tones,  which  shall 
keep  the  image  on  the  surface  as  jcsrfectly  as  the  methods 
with  albumen,  and  chloride  of  silver  emulsion  paper,  it  is 
better  for  the  smaller  sizes  to  contain  for  the  present  the 
use  of  the  last  named  processes. 

So  far  as  strict  truthfulness  in  the  representation  of  the 
varied  colours  of  natural  objects  by  neutral  tint,  in  pre- 
ference to  one  of  any  decided  colour,  is  concerned.  Dr. 
Stolze  appears  to  have  the  best  of  the  ai-gument ; but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  most  persons  a certain 
.amount  of  pleasure  is  excited  by  a tone  or  colour  in  the 
image  which  strikes  the  eye  .as  being  more  agreeable  than 
a pure  neutral  grey  or  black  and  white.  When  the 
amount  of  colour  in  the  im.age  is  but  small,  the  falsifying 
effect  of  such  colour  is  inappreciable,  and  there  will  pro- 
bably therefore  be  a continued  demand  for  ])hotographs 
of  the  tones  which  public  taste  hasst.amped  with  approval. 


THE  DETECTIVE  CAMERA  OF  THE  EASTMAN 
COMPANY:  THE  “KODAK.” 

Those  who  have  followed  the  development  of  the  detective 
camera  from  the  first  somewhat  clumsy  and  not  very 
eerviceable  model.s,  will  have  noted  gradual  improvements 
as  to  the  convenience  and  serviceability  ; but  the  instru- 
ment now  before  us  is  so  distinct  and  considerable  an 
advance  on  the  detective  camera  already  introduced,  .as  to 
be  worthy  of  very  special  notice. 

The  camera  forms  a black  leather  covered  package  with 
only  the  insignificant  i)iojeclions  shown  in  the  subjoined 


Fiff.  1. 

cut,  and  .although  the  size  is  only  3}  inches  by  3J  inches 
by  6i  inches,  and  the  weight  but  1 lb.  10  ounces,  it  con- 
tains within  itself  a roll-holder  charged  with  one  hundred 
exposures  of  stripping  film  for  giving  negatives  2J  inches 
in  diameter.  For  carrying,  a leather  slingcase  is  provided, 


the  whole  not  being  larger  or  heavier  than  a good  sized 
opera  glass. 

No  finder  is  provided,  this  being  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  roller  slidu  apparatus  adds  only  to  the 
length  of  the  instrument,  not  to  the  cross  area,  so  that  one 
can  take  easy  aim ; moreover,  the  lens  supplied  covers  a 
r.ather  wide  angle— sixty  degrees,  in  fact. 

The  “Kodak”  is  sent  out  charged  for  a hundred  ex- 
posures, and,  in  all  respects,  in  adjustment  for  immediate 
work,  and  isaccompanied  by  a short  manual  with  illustrated 
directions  for  use,  which  shoukl  make  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  instrument  easy  even  for  a person  totally  unin- 
structed in  photography — a w.ar  correspondent  about  to 
start,  for  example. 

The  “ Kodak”  is  intended  not  only  to  be  of  use  to  the 
accomplished  photographer  who  desires  to  have  the  means 
of  making  a maximum  of  exposures  with  a minimum  of 
weight  and  bulk  ; but  also  to  bring  into  the  ranks  a new 
cl.oss — those  who  do  not  wish  to  devote  the  time  and 
attention  which  is  necessary  to  re.ally  practise  photography, 
but  who  desire  to  obtain  records  of  a tour,  or  to  obtain 
views  for  other  purposes.  Among  the  latter  class  will 
come  many  artists  who,  having  noted  the  more  charac- 
teristic points,  will  be  glad  to  use  the  camera  for  record- 
ing details.  To  accommodate  those  not  wishing  to  really 
become  photographers,  the  Eastman  Company  have  made 
arrangements  for  developing  the  exposed  films. 

Mainly  to  accommodate  the  new  class  of  users,  the  East- 
man Company  have  issued  the  Kodak  Manual,  a little 
book  provided  with  fifty-two  illustrations,  and  the  most 
concise  and  clearest  instructions  for  working  ; instructions 
mainly  addressed  to  the  novice  merely  wishing  to  expose, 
but  supplemented  b}'  a section  containing  short  instruc- 
tions for  development,  this  section  being  addressed 
mainly  to  those  who  already  kuow  something  of  photo- 
graphy. 

The  Eastm.an  detective  cameras  contain,  as  said  before, 
a roller-slide,  and  this  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  case, 
and  when  the  key  shown  at  the  top  of  the  first  figure  is 
removed,  the  roller-slide  can  be  drawn  out  at  the  b.ack, 
when  it  is  seen  as  shown  iu  the  subjoined  cut  (fig.  2),  anrl 


Fi^.  2. 


although  at  first  sight  the  arrangement  seems  considenably 
different  from  the  usual  Eastman  slide,  it  is  practically 
identical  as  regards  all  essential  features,  but  all  parts  are 
packed  as  closely  as  possible,  and  arranged  so  as  to  add 
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nothing  to  the  width  of  the  canier.i,  only  to  its  length  ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  rollers  being  shown  in  fig.  4 


Pi(j.  3.  ■ Fig.  4. 

Fig.  .3  shows  the  roller  back  taken  out,  and  laid  on  its  end 
for  re-charging. 

At  the  front  end  of  the  camera  is  a rectilinear  doublet  of 
atrifie  under  three  inches  focus,  and  the  shutter  is  a horizon- 
tal revolving  tube  whichenvelopesthelens,  ami  which  lube  is 
perforated  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  both  holes  pass  sitnul- 
taneously  over  the  front  and  back  of  the  lens.  The  shutter 
is  actuated  by  a spring,  this  spring  being  wound  up  by 
drawing  the  cord  shown  at  the  top  of  fig.  1,  and  released 
by  pushing  the  stud  at  the  side.  One  winding  of  the 
spring  serves  for  five  revolutions  of  the  shutter,  each 
successive  revolution  beirg  slower  than  the  preceding  one, 
so  that  by  winding  to  the  full,  and  then  exposing,  one  gets 
the  quickest  exposure  ; while  by  winding  to  the  full,  and 
covering  the  opening  while  four  runs  of  the  shutter  are 
made,  and  then  exposing,  one  obtains  the  slowest  exposure. 
When  it  is  desired  to  rest  the  camera,  and  give  a long 
exposure,  as  in  the  case  of  an  interior,  the  camera  is 
placed  in  position,  and  the  shutter  spring  is  run  down  by 
repe.atedly  pressing  the  stud,  after  which  the  shutter  is 
turned  to  full  open  by  the  finger,  and  the  exposure  may  be 
either  terminated  by  covering  the  lens  aperture  with  the 
felt  plug  which  is  provided,  or  by  winding  the  shutter 
during  the  time  of  exposure,  and  pressing  the  stud  when 
the  time  is  up. 

In  order  to  protect  the  inexperienced  user  as  much  as 
possible  against  previous  meddlers,  each  “Kodak” 
camera  is  sent  out  bound  with  a cord  which  runs  through 
key  and  cap,  and  this  cord  is  sealed.  The  Kodak 
Manual,  already  referred  to  as  containing  concise 
directions  for  the  totally  inexperienced,  cautions  them 
not  to  remove  the  seal  till  they  have  read  and  understood 
the  instructions.  Indeed,  the  person  must  be  stupid  indeed 
who  cannot  understand  the  simple  directions  given.  We 
quote  a few  examples  : — 

“ Prexs  the  Button. — To  do  this  without  swaying  the 
camera  to  one  side,  grasp  the  Kodak  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
with  the  left  thumb  on  the  button,  and  the  ends  of  the 


fingers  around  the  corner  of  the  box,  giving  a leverage 
whereby  the  button  can  be  depressed  by  a muscular  con- 
traction of  the  hand,  as  in  the  cut  above,  not  by  pu.shing 
the  whole  hand  ag.ainst  the  camera." 

“ Hold  it  Level. — The  Kodak  must  be  held  level.  If  the 
operator  attempts  to  photograph  a tall  building,  while 


standing  near  it,  by  pointing  the  camera  upward  (thinking 
thereby  to  centre  it)  the  result  will  be  similar  to  this  : 


opposite.  The  operator  should  hold  it  level,  after  with- 
drawing to  a proper  distance.  See  pige  16  as  to  what  tlie 
proper  distance  is.” 

“ The  ojierator  stood  behind  the  dog  ; he  should  have 


been  fiiither  to  tho  left,  so  as  to  have  taken  a side  view 
like  that  on  page  19.” 


LIGHT  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORTHO- 
OH  ROM  ATIC  PL.Vi'E.S. 

There  is  but  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  need  for 
special  precautions  in  illuminating  the  dark  room  when 
orthochromatic  plates  are  to  be  develoj)ed,and  wh  it  should 
be  the  nature  of  these  precautions  has  been  often  discufsed, 
the  chief  point  of  agi  cement  being  that  “the  best  light  of 
all  is  no  light  at  all.”  It  is  possible  to  allow  development 
to  proceed  in  darkness,  but  to  advocate  such  procedure  is 
to  advise  a step  backwards  towards  a mechanical  produc- 
tion of  photographs  that  is  already  too  common.  The  d'- 
velopment  of  the  negative  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
other  than  one  of  the  most  important  operations  that  the 
[diotographer  is  called  upon  to  perform,  and  one  that  needs 
a careful  attention  that  cannot  be  bestowed  in  darkness  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  a purely  theoretical  point 
of  view,  any  ch.angein  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  a plate 
leads  to  a reciprocal  change  in  the  colour  of  the  light  for 
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its  development  that  shall  be  the  safest  for  a given  stan- 
dard of  illuminating  power.  But  it  is  not  possible  at  the 
present  time  for  the  majority  of  operators,  if  for  any  of 
them,  to  work  thus  with  theoretical  exactness,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  pure — that  is.  uumixed — lights 
by  the  use  of  coloured  screens,  and  of  the  limited  number 
of  tints  that  can  be  obtained  in  transparent  or  translucent 
sheets.  Therefore,  the  dark-room  lantern  that  is  practi- 
cally the  best  in  one  case  may  be  the  best  also  in  other 
cases,  because  it  is  only  an  approximation,  and  may  be 
equally  near  to  the  theoretical  requirements  of  the  various 
sensitive  surfaces ; or,  although  not  equally  good  in  the 
different  cases,  it  may  still  be  the  best  that  is  practically 
attainable. 

If  a plate  could  be  prepared  that  should  translate  all 
colours  according  to  their  visual  effects,  the  minimum  of 
white  light  would  probably  be  as  good  as  any  light  for  its 
development.  But  no  such  sensitivene.ss  Las  yet  been 
shown  to  be  possible  ; the  best  of  orthochromatic  plates 
lacks  in  sensitiveness  to  some  colours,  and  for  the  most 
perfect  results  a coloured  screen  is  employed  to  stop  a 
proportion  of  those  colours  that  are  too  vigorous  in  their 
effect.  If  this  screen  is  properly  adjusted  in  its  tint,  it 
shows  the  colour  to  which  the  ))late  is  deficient  in  sensi- 
tiveness, and  therefore  just  the  colour  that  would  for  a 
given  illuminating  effect  produce  the  least  photographic 
action  ; that  is,  a suitable  colour  for  illuminating  the  dark 
room. 

But  here  again  the  perfection  of  theory  is  scarcely 
possible  in  practice,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
colour  of  the  screen  may  be  taken  as  a guide  to  the  general 
character  of  the  colour  of  the  medium  advisable  for  use 
in  the  dark  room  lantern.  Two  or  three  points  may  be 
indicated  in  this  connection. 

Granting  that  the  screen  used  in  making  the  exposure 
is  exactly  of  the  desirable  tint,  it  would  doubtless  be  ad- 
visable to  very  considerably  deepen  the  tint— that  is, 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  colour — before  using 
it  as  a light  screen  for  development.  Several  thick- 
nesses of  the  same  medium  jilaced  together  would  give 
such  an  increase  of  the  colour  intensity.  The  use  of  ery- 
throsine  in  the  jireparation  of  plates  is  chiefly  characterized 
by  an  increased  sensitivene.ss  to  yellow  and  green,  while  to 
red  there  is  little  (if  any)  improvement.  The  yellow 
screen  used  with  such  plates  has  the  special  function  of 
lowering  the  intensity  of  violet  and  blue  light,  and  it 
matters  nothing  practically  whether  it  stops  red,  or  allows 
it  to  pass.  But  if  a screen  that  stops  red  light  were  used 
for  dark-room  illumination,  there  would  he  by  so  much  a 
loss  of  light  that  would,  if  present,  add  to  the  general 
illumination  without  adding  to  the  risk  of  fogging  the 
plate.  And  lastly,  if  any  experimenter  has  a mind  to  try 
the  use  of  a minimum  of  white  light  in  the  manipulation 
of  orthochromatic  plates  in  general,  he  would  do  well  not 
to  use  subdued  daylight  (except,  perhaps,  on  a foggy  day), 
but  gas  or  candle  light,  because  the  light  from  the  sun  is 
rich  in  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  photographically  active 
though  non-illuminating,  and  ordinary  gas  light  is  com- 
paratively free  from  such  rajs. 

In  selecting  a screen  for  the  illumination  of  the  dark- 
room in  any  case,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  may 
tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  operator  if  some  safe  light  is 
excluded  in  order  to  get  aii  agreeable  tint.  For  instance, 
some  operators  may  jirefer  a pure  yellow  to  the  yellow 
with  the  addition  of  red,  and  in  such  a case  it  might  be 
well  to  exclude  the  red  by  using  a yellow  rather  than  an 
orange  medium.  A theoretical  increase  of  light  is  too 
dearly  bought  if  the  operator  finds  it  a trouble  instead  of 
an  advantage. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPH  V. 

BY  CAPT.  ABXET,  C.B  , R.E.,  F.R.S. 

In  my  last  communication  on  this  subject— which  is,  alas! 
tome  months  old — 1 endeavoured  to  show  what  would  con- 


stitute true  orthochromatism,  and  ventured  to  predict 
that  if  photography  remains  what  it  is,  it  never  will  be 
accomplished.  Let  us  now  consider  the  kind  of  light  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  photography.  Daylight  for 
our  purposes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  sunlight 
(direct  and  diffused)  and  skylight.  Both  of  these  may  vary 
considerably,  and  we  can  only  take  an  average  quality  of 
both.  Now  we  may  take  spring  time  as  supplying  a good 
average  quality  of  sunlight  and  skylight ; the  sky  not  being 
particularly  dark  blue,  but  rather  milky.  To  complete  the 
kinds  of  light  employed,  we  may  take  gaslight  as  well.  The 
following  diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the 
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is  intended  to  show  the  character  of  the  light  of  each  for 
equal  illuminations.  Thus,  suppose  we  have  a white 
object  which  appears  equally  luminous  under  the  three 
kinds  of  light,  it  is  interesting  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what 
will  be  the  luminosity  of  each  ray  reflected  from  it. 
Each  of  these  curves  ha«  equal  areas,  which  means 
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Fig.  3. 

different  rays  existing  in  these  two  last  compared  with  sun- 
light. The  length  of  the  diagram  is  the  length  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  beneath  are  written  the 
various  colours  measured.  For  sunlight  in  this  diagram 
the  rays  are  taken  to  be  of  a value  of  100,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  r.ays  of  the  other  sources  of  light  are  taken  in 
percentages  of  that  of  sunlight.  Thus  in  the  mean  violet 
at  15  on  the  scale  when  sunlight  is  100,  skylight  is  90,  and 
gaslight  is  G‘5  ; or,  again,  in  the  green  at  8 on  the  scale,  if 
sunlight  is  100,  skylight  is  70,  and  gaslight  20.  Looking 
at  the  diagram  as  a whole,  it  will  be  noticed  what  a large 
preponderance  sunlight  has  over  skylight  in  red  and 
yellow  rays,  and  over  gaslight  in  blue  and  violet  rays. 
This  at  once  tells  us  that  for  ordinary  photographic  plates 
the  sun  and  skylight  are  vastly  superior  to  gaslight  as 
sources  of  illumination,  a fact  of  course  perfectly  well 
known,  but  hardly  up  to  the  present  demonstrated  by 
quantitive  measurement.  The  last  diagram,  however, 
gives  no  idea  of  the  relative  luminosities  of  the  different 
spectra.  This,  however,  is  found  in  the  next  diagram.  It 
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that  each  light  equally  illuminates  the  object  in  question, 
but  that  the  hue  of  the  lights  will  differ  considerably. 
Thus,  if  we  take  it  that  sunlight  illuminates  the  object 
with  white  light,  the  sky  will  be  found  to  give  a slightly 
greenish-blue  tint  to  it,  and  gas  light  an  orange  yellow. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  skylight,  for  equal  illumination, 
has  much  more  blue  and  violet  in  it  than  has  sun  light. 
A calculation  from  the  figures  on  which  this  diagram  was 
based  shows  that  for  equal  illuminations  the  light  which  is 
ordinarily  effective  in  photography  has  the  following 
proportions  in  each  : — 

Skylight  Sunlight  Gaslight 

20  10  1 
Therefore,  with  an  ordinary  photoffraphic  plate  for  an 
object  equally  illuminated  with  these  sources  of  light,  the 
exposures  would  have  to  be  in  the  above  proportions  to 
give  similar  results. 

If  we  use  orthochromatic  plates  without  any  extraneous 
absorbing  medium,  the  results  would  deviate  slightly. 
With  some  kinds  of  eosine  dyed  plates,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  further  on,  the  proportions  would  be  about  20,  15, 
and  3.  Looking  at  the  last  curve,  however,  if  a plate  were 
truly  orthochromatic  the  exposures  should  be  all  equal,  a 
result  which  is  not  obtainable  at  present,  as  before  said. 

Now  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  result  if  we  placed 
yellow  media  in  front  of  these.  We  will  take  two 
extreme  examples,  one  erring  (if  anything)  on  the  side  of 
admitting  too  much  green — viz.,  turmeric — and  the  other 
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Absorption  of  turmeric  and  stained  orange  glass. 

Fig.  5. 

such  as  is  ordinarily  used — orange  glass—  which  Joes  not 
allow  any  of  the  blue  rays  to  pass,  and  very  few  of  the 
green.  In  these  cases  the  curves  of  illumination  will  be 
very  much  modified. 

Taking  white  light  as  100,  the  curves  below  give  the 
percentages  of  the  different  colours  which  permeate 
through  the  coloured  media.  The  turmeric  was  used  in  the 
shape  of  collodion,  and  was  prepared  by  making  a saturated 
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solution  of  turmeric  in  alcohol  (’805),  then  adding  to  each 
J ounce,  5 grains  of  structureless  pyroxyline,  and  then 


J ounce  of  ether.  A thin  glass  plate  was  coated  on  both 
sides  with  this  stained  collodion.  The  kind  of  glass  cannot 
as  easily  be  described.  It  was  “ stained  ” with  silver  on  one 
surface,  and  with  copper  on  the  other.  One  thing  is 
apparent,  viz.,  the  vast  superiority  of  turmeric  in  allowing 
light  to  pass  over  the  orange  glass. 

Fig.  6 shows  the  luminosity  of  the  spectra  if  gaslight, 
sunlight,  and  skylight,  as  seen  through  turn. eric,  the  object 
being  primarily  illuminated  with  light  from  three  sources 
of  equal  value  to  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  4.  The  area  of  each 
of  the  curves  in  fig.  4 is  520.  The  areas  of  the  gaslight, 
skylight,  and  sunlight  curves  io  Fig.  6 are  416,  395,  and 
358  respectively.  Roughly  speaking,  four-fifths  of  the 
light  penetrates  through  this  medium,  but  this  by  no 
means  represents  the  photographic  value  of  the  penetra- 
ting light  unless  a plate  absolutely  orthochromatic,  as  de- 
fined in  our  first  articles,  be  employed.  The  values  on 
ordinary  orthochromatic  plates  we  shall  give  later  on. 
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Fig.  7 shows  the  luminosity  of  the  light  coming  through 
the  orange  glass  under  the  same  conditions,  the  areas  of 
the  curves  which  represent  the  luminosity  of  the  un- 
absorbed white  light  being  the  same  as  before.  The 
areas  of  the  gaslight,  sunlight,  and  skylight  curves  are 
31,  56,  and  33  respectively.  Even  of  gaslight  only  about 
sixteen  per  cent,  permeates,  and  of  skylight  only  about 
6 per  cent.  Thus,  supposing  a plate  were  equally  sensitive 
to  every  ray,  the  exposure  necessary  to  be  given  when  the 
orange  glass  were  used  would  have  to  be  very  much 
prolonged. 

In  some  ordinary  orange  glass  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  turmeric  and  stained  orange  glass,  which  is 
so  often  used,  there  is  rather  less  green  transmitted  than 
with  the  turmeric,  and  a suspicion  of  ultra  violet  light  also 
penetrates. 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  showing  what  is  the  real 
eflfect  of  passing  white  light  through  these  media,  as  it  is 
often  imagined  that  any  coloured  medium  in  some  way 
converts  the  whole  of  the  incident  light  into  the  colour  of 
the  medium.  It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  that 
the  colour  is  due  to  the  abstraction  of  certain  of  the 
spectrum  colours  from  the  white  light,  the  residue  re- 
presenting the  colour  of  the  light  transmitted. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

BY  W.  E.  UEBENIIAM. 

No.  1. — PuoPEB  Use  and  Limits  or  Retouching. 
The  practice  of  working  upon  photographic  negatives, 
called  retouching,  has  now  for  many  years  been  in  almost 
universal  employment  amongst  professional  portrait  photo- 
graphers. This  practice,  however,  has  only  too  commonly 
been  attended  by  such  serious  evils,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  should  be  those  who  have  con- 
demned it  altogether.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  before 
going  into  any  detailed  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  functions  which  retouch- 
ing may  properly  fulfil,  and  of  the  limits  which  should  be 
assigned  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a legitimate  use  of  letouebing  is  to 
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remove  defects  which  belong  either  to  the  photographic 
process  itself,  or  to  imperfect  manipulation  in  the  working 
of  that  process.  The  most  obvious  and  striking  defect  of 
the  photographic  process  is  that  of  rendering  objects  of 
certain  colours  dispr  iportionately  light  or  dark  in  com- 
parison with  their  appearance  to  the  human  eye.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  colour  yellow,  which 
produces  a very  luminous  etfect  upon  our  visual 
organs,  and  yet  is,  photographically,  so  inactive,  that 
light  of  that  colour  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  dark  rooms,  where  the  sensitive  plates  are 
prepared  and  manipulated.  Not  only  does  the  human  skin 
reflect  a notable  amount  of  yellow  and  red  — also  a 
jrhotographically  inactive  colour — but  it  is  frequently 
covered  in  parts  with  patches  or  spots  where  yellow  e.xists 
in  considerably  increased  amount.  The  spots  or  patches 
are  discernible  to  the  eye,  but  even  in  daylight  have  com- 
monly' only  a very  slightly  different  luminous  effect  from 
that  of  the  surrounding  skin.  By  gaslight  the  difference 
is  still  less  perceptible.  When,  however,  such  marks  of 
yellowish  coloration  are  reproduced  by  photography,  they 
become  so  unnaturally  evident  as  to  produce  a very  un- 
pleasiug  effect.  To  reduce  such  markings,  whether  they 
assume  the  form  of  freckles,  of  coloration  round  the  eyes, 
or  of  a yellowish  stain  not  unfrequently  seen  about  tlie 
temple.s,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  shall  not  be  more 
strikingly  evident  in  the  photograph  than  they  are  in 
nature  to  the  human  eye,  is  an  operation  the  legiiim.icy  of 
which  will  not  be  questioned. 

Another  defect  belonging  to  the  photographic  process, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  retoucher  to  remedy,  arises 
from  want  of  perfect  gradation.  It  is  well  known  that 
after  a certain  amount  of  light  has  acted  upon  a plate,  a 
further  incre;ise  of  light  does  not  produce  a correspondingly 
increased  amount  of  action  upon  the  sensitive  film.  The 
result  of  this  defective  action  is  that  the  highest  lights  in 
the  photograph,  when  they  lie  upon  lights  that  are  them- 
selvespretty  strong,  do  not  stand  out  with  the  crispness 
and  relief  that  should  belong  to  them.  The  strengthening 
of  such  lights  up  to  the  amount  of  brightness  visibly  be- 
longing to  them  in  nature  is,  therefore,  another  proper 
field  for  retouching.  Unfortunately  it  happens  that  to  do 
this  successfully  requires  more  artistic  ability  than  is  at 
all  common,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  lights,  say  on  the  nose,  or  on  the  prominent  parts  of 
white  lace,  are  depicted  in  so  many  of  the  published  por- 
traits to  be  seen  in  the  shoj)  windows. 

The  generally  inadequate  rendering  of  varying  degrees 
of  light  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale — that  is  to  say  in 
the  shadows— is  another  cause  of  defective  representation 
by  photography,  the  amelioration  of  which  lies  within  the 
province  of  the  retoucher.  It  must  have  struck  many 
photographers  that  the  shadows,  for  instance,  on  the  flesh 
beside  and  partly  round  the  eye,  on  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face,  do  not  in  nature  approach  for  blackne.ss  the  depth  of 
colour  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or  even  of  the  line  of  shadow 
of  the  eye-lashes;  yet  inmany  photographs theseshadows  are 
rendered  not  many  degrees  lighter,  and  the  line  of  eyelash 
near  the  nose  on  the  shady  side  of  the  face  comes  but 
little  (if  any)  darker  than  the  flesh  immediately  surround- 
ing it,  in  wliich  therefore  it  is  lost.  We  certainly  do  some- 
times s-e  bright,  well-exposed  photographs,  in  which  the 
flesh  even  in  the  shadows  has  a beautiful  luminous  appear- 
ance, more  in  accordance  with  its  natural  effect  on  the 
human  eye  ; but  such  photographs  are  not  too  common, 
and  the  retoucher’s  pencil  may  be  well  called  in,  in  the 
m ijority  of  cases,  to  remedy  the  want  of  gradation  in  the 
shading  of  the  photograph. 

In  the  instances  hitherto  mentioned,  the  work  of  the 
retoucher  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  legitimate, 
as  removing  defects  incidental  to  photography.  I'hat  im- 
j)rovements  in  the  photographic  processes  will  render  such 
after  aid  less  necessary  or  desirable  than  at  present,  may 
well  be  believed.  VVe  now  come,  however,  to  work  the 
legitimacy  of  which  may  be  questioned  by  some,  but  the 


necessity  for  which,  in  order  to  gratify  the  public  taste 
and  requirement,  must  be  felt  and  provided  for  by  profes- 
sional photography.  The  office  of  that  part  of  the 
retoucher’s  labour  now  refen-ed  to  is  the  beautifying  of 
the  work,  and  the  idealising  of  the  subject.  Towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first  of  these  requirements  the 
production  of  the  effect  of  a fine  stipifle  is  found  to  be 
singularly  efficacious.  Why  this  should  be  so  it  mav  not 
be  worth  while  to  spend  much  time  in  discussing  ; pohaps 
it  has  something  to  do  with  it,  that  the  etfect  of  ma  sing 
is  thereby  favoured  ; as  details  which  might  be  obtrusive 
by  interfering  with  broad  general  effects  of  light  and 
shade  are  easily  kept  in  subjection,  if  not  altogether 
ignored.  Stijipling  may,  however,  be  used  in  the  other 
direction,  that  of  making  the  most  of  details  to  the 
detriment  of  the  effect  of  massing.  I have  seen  work 
mechanically  beautiful  in  execution  in  which  every  small 
protuberance  or  identation  of  the  flesh  has  been  rounded 
up,  as  though  each  had  been  the  picture  itself,  showing 
much  more  prominently  than  in  the  original  photograph; 
and  the  general  effect  of  light  and  shade  was  thereby 
damaged,  whilst  the  picture  was  distressingly  hard  and 
unreal.  No  manipulative  skill  can  compensate  for  this 
style  of  work,  which  must  be  scrupulously  guarded  against, 
as  being  at  the  same  time  unreal,  essentially  inartistic,  and 
un  pleasing. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  introduction  of  the 
practice  of  retouching,  certain  evils  came  into  being  in  con- 
nection with  the  practice  of  jfliotography  itself.  One  such 
evil  is,  that  a superficial  smoothness,  and  what  passes  for 
prettiness,  is  sometimes  spread  over  the  pictures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  resemblance,  either  to  the  sitter,  or  even  to  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  the  human  face.  Another  too 
common  evil  has  been  th.at  the  photographer  is  apt  to  depend 
upon  theretouchertomakeinferior  work  presentable, to  give 
it  a “ finish,”  as  the  public  call  it,  instead  of  relying  upon  ex- 
cellence in  the  production  of  the  camera.  These  evils  are 
not  neces.sary  concomitants  of  retouching ; in  fact,  the  pho- 
tographer who  retouches  his  own  negatives  recognises  that 
the  time  and  trouble  required  in  making  presentable  a bad 
negative  is  much  more  than  that  which  would  be  taken  up 
in  fulfilling  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of 
a good  one  in  the  first  instance. 

The  (piestion  of  how  far  a photographic  portrait  may 
be  idealised  is  an  open  one.  Let  us  take  a case  of 
idealisation  suggested  by  a sentence  in  the  early  part  of  this 
chapter.  It  was  mentioned  that  yellowish  stains  and  dis- 
col  (urations  of  the  skin  which  showe  I stronger  in  a photo- 
graph than  in  nature,  would  show  less  in  gaslight 
than  in  daylight.  They  would  show  less  still  in  a yellow 
light,  such  as  a slightly  tinted  globe  would  transmit.  Is 
it  not  permissible  in  a portrait  to  idealise  to  the  extent  of 
representing  the  subject  with  these  discolourations  no 
more  evident  than  they  would  be  in  the  most  favourable 
light  ? Another  duty  which  the  retoucher  frequently  has 
to  perform,  is  to  remove  or  soften  the  frowning  effect 
which  the  strong  light  of  the  photographer’s  studio  so 
often  induces  with  persons  whose  eyes  are  very  sensitive. 
The  light,  which  is  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  an  ordin- 
ary room,  will  cause  a contraction  of  the  brows,  giving  an 
ex|)ression  very  different  from  that  seen  on  their  faces 
under  other  circumstances.  To  remove  or  reduce  this  con- 
traction so  a-s  to  furnish  a portrait  more  resembling  that 
which  is  generally  presented  to  the  friends  of  the  subject, 
cannot  be  considered  an  illegitimate  idealization.  The 
successful  portrait  painter,  however,  goes  considerably 
beyond  such  idealisation  as  this.  As  to  suppressing  or 
toning  down  irregularities  and  blemishes  in  the  skin,  that  is 
almost  universally  done  by  the  portrait  painter.  Skilfnl 
retouching  will  effect  this  sort  of  idealmtion  of  the  portrait, 
and  if  the  public  require  idealised  portrait^,  it  is  not  the  pro- 
fessional photographer’s  business  to  refuse  to  supply  their 
reipiirements,  but,  if  he  can,  to  meet  them  in  .some  degree,  if 
not  to  the  sivme  extent  that  is  done  by  the  painter.  To  .show 
how  this  may  be  done  in  away  that  shall  be  pleasing,  artistic, 
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and  as  far  as  possible  truthful,  and  to  describe  the  details 
of  the  art  of  retouching  in  such  a manner  as  shall  make 
it  attainable  by  any  one  possessing  good  eight,  steady 
hand,  industry,  and  some  natural  aptitude,  will  be  the 
endeavour  of  the  following  chapters. 


A CHAT  WITH  A “DOORSMAN”— A QUEER 
LESSON  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  was  at  the  East  End  that  I met  him.  He  was  terribly 
shabby,  he  was  uushaved,  and  his  nose  was  red.  He  com- 
menced the  conversation  while  I was  looking  in  the  show- 
case, and  marvelling  at  the  wondrous  works  of  art  I saw 
therein,  by  remarking  that  I “was  just  in  time  if  I’d  like 
to  have  my  photo  taken,  for  the  operator  was  disengaged, 
and  the  light  was  beautiful.”  He  did  not  make  these 
statements  in  a loud  voice,  but  insinuated  them,  as  it  were, 
in  my  ear. 

1 politely  declined  the  invitation  to  enter,  but  went  on 
talking  to  the  doorsman,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  was 
inclined  to  be  communicative. 

“ How’s  business  ?” 

“ Well,  it  couldn’t  be  wuss.  What  with  the  clubs 
on  one  side,  and  the  amatoors  on  the  other,  we  ain’t 
got  a chance.  The  doorsman’s  occupation’s  gone,  as 
the  B.ard  sajs.  E.\cuse  me  a-(iuoting  Shakespeare,  but 
I was  on  the  boards  once  myself.’’ 

“ And  how  long  ago  was  that  ? ’ 

“ A good  many  years,  I can  tell  you.  It  was  through  a 
scene  painter  as  I took  up  with  photography.  A deuced 
clever  fellow  he  was  ; a little  too  clever  for  me.” 

I suggested  that  it  was  dry  work  talking.  Would  the 
doorsman  venture  to  leave  his  post  for  five  minutes  and 
partake  of  a cheerful  friendly  glass  1 

“ Lor,  bless  you,  I might  leave  it  altogether  for  any  good 
as  I’m  getting  out  of  it.  If  it  wasn’t  for  a little  Sunday 
morning  work  I’d  cut  it.” 

“Well,  sir,  as  I was  saying.”  resumed  the  doorsman, 
taking  up  his  gin  cold,  giving  the  glass  a gentle  circular 
motion,  and  staring  at  it  as  though  his  thoughts  were 
assisted  thereby,  “ 1 left  the  stage  for  photography.  Busi- 
ness was  very  bad,  there  was  nothing  in  the  treasury,  and 
the  scene  painter  s<ays  to  me  : ‘ Timmins,  old  man,  let’s 
turn  photographers  ; I’m  told  there’s  a pot  of  money  to  be 
made  at  it.” 

“ That’s  all  very  well,"  I says,  “ but  I know  nothing 
about  it.  Do  you  ? ” 

“ ‘ Of  course  I do,’  he  says  confidently,  ' only  you  want 
a little  capital  to  start  with,  to  buy  the  appar.atus,  you 
know.  If  you  can  manage  that  the  thing’s  done.’  ” 

“ Well  the  end  of  it  was,  he  talked  me  into  borrowing  i,‘10 
of  my  mother,  and  we  went  to  a place  in  Farringdon  St., 
and  bought  ad  we  wanted.  My  friend  he’d  spotted  a 
place  in  agarrison  townin  Kent,  and  that’s  where  we  started. 
We’d  got  a tumble-down  glass  house  in  ayard  at  the  back  of  a 
barber’s  shop,  and  paid  4s.  a week  rent.  We  spent  a few 
shillings  in  paint,  gave  the  place  a couple  of  coats,  and 
commenced  business. 

“ Well,  we  did  a roaring  trade  for  the  first  fortnight.  It 
was  just  the  height  of  the  glass  positive  days,  and  every- 
body wanted  to  be  taken.  My  partner  did  all  the  operating, 
because  I didn’t  know  anything  about  it,  and  I stood  at 
the  door  and  touted  for  customers.  But  though  the  money 
kept  coming  in,  I couldn’t  help  thinking  something  was 
wrong,  because  I couldn’t  see  any  pictures.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  I enquired. 

“ Why,  though  my  partner  sat  the  customers  in  the 
chair,  and  put  his  head  under  the  focussing  cloth,  and  all 
that,  nothing  came  of  it.  Whenever  a customer  wanted 
to  look  at  his  picture,  my  piirtner  always  put  him  off  with 
saying  that  it  took  quite  a week  before  it  could  be  got 
ready.  Well,  I thought  that  was  all  very  well,  but  it  did 
seem  to  me  a bit  strange  he  didn’t  show  me,  his  partner, 
what  he  was  doing,  especially  as  I wanted  to  learn  the 
thing  myself.  So,  after  we’d  been  going  on  for  a fortnight, 


and  had  taken  ten  or  eleven  pounds,  I said  to  him,  ‘ How 
are  you  getting  on  with  the  ])iclures,  Joe  ? Can’t  I help 
you  1 Seems  to  me  we  shall  be  in  a mess.  For  the  last 
week  I’ve  been  pestered  to  death  by  people  coming  after 
their  portraits,  and  they’ve  gone  away  very  angry  bec<iuse 
they  were  not  ready.’  ” 

“ Timmins,”  he  said,  “ we  are  in  a mess.  It’s  worrying 
me  awfully.” 

Then  it  flashed  across  me  that  he  had  been  looking 
anxious.  He  hadn’t  talked  much  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  and  usually  he  was  very  chatty. 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? ” says  I. 

“ Well,  this  blessed  photography  isn’t  half  so  easy  as  I 
thought  it  was.  The  fact  is,  I’ve  had  nothing  but  awful 
failures.” 

“But  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  knew  all  about  it?” 

“Yes,  but  I didn’t  really  know  anything.  I thought 
I should  pick  it  up  directly,  but  somehow  everything’s 
gone  wrong.  Look  here.’” 

ATid  he  took  me  into  the  dark  room  we’d  made  out 
of  brown  paper  and  canvas,  and  showed  me  a heap  of 
messy  glasses  ; all  he’d  got  to  show  for  his  fortnight’s 
work.  Of  course,  I knew  now  what  he’d  done,  but  I 
didn’t  then.  He  wasn’t  clear  which  he  should  use  first— 
the  developer  or  the  cyanide.  The  bath  was  all  queer,  and 
he’d  slopped  collodion  all  over  the  place.  Out  of  the  box 
of  glasses  he’d  only  got  two  or  thi-ee  that  had  pictures  on 
them,  and  they  were  like  ghosts,  and  covered  with  spots. 

Well,  we  sat  down  and  looked  at  each  other  in  despair- 
This  was  Saturday  morning,  and  Sunday  w'as  our  busiest 
day.  But  it  wasn’t  the  new  customers  we  were  afraid  of ; 
it  Was  the  old  ones,  w’ho  had  paid  their  money  and  wanted 
something  for  it. 

“ If  I only  had  a clear  day  to  practise  in,  I believe  it 
would  all  come  right,  i’ve  studied  this  manual  till  I know 
it  almost  by  heart.  W'ould  it  be  safe,  do  you  think,  not 
to  open  to-morrow  1 ” he  says. 

“ I’m  sure  it  wouldn’t,”  I says,  decidedly.  “ You’ve 
promised  no  end  of  people  that  their  pictures  would  be 
ready  to-morrow,  and  if  they  come  and  find  the  place  shut 
they’ll  think  they’ve  been  swindled.” 

“ I suppose  they  will.  Well,  I’ll  start  afresh,  and  see 
whether  by  to-morrow  I can’t  find  out  where  I’ve  been 
wrong. 

“ That’s  all  ver}'  well,”  I returned,  “ but  that  won’t  help 
you  with  the  people  you’ve  taken.  They’ll  have  to  be 
done  all  over  again,  won’t  they  ?” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  says  he,  helplessly. 

We  talked  no  more  just  then,  for  some  customers  called 
about  their  pictures.  How  Joe  explained  matters  I don’t 
know,  but  they  went  away  very  disappointed.  All  that 
Saturd.iy  we  had  heaps  of  people  we  were  supposed 
to  have  taken,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  each  fresh  person 
got  angrier  than  his  predecessor. 

“ It  was  an  awfully  weary  day,  and  we  turned  into  bed 
that  night  very  miserable,  dreading  the  Sunday  morning. 
Well,  Sir,  when  we  went  to  the  studio  (because  we  didn’t 
sleep  there,  you  know),  about  nine  o’clock,  the  barber  met 
us,  as  black  as  thunder. 

“ Look  here,”  he  says,  “ I’ve  let  my  place  to  you,  but 
I’m  not  going  to  be  annoyed  ! I’ve  had  a lot  of  people  here 
kicking  up  an  awful  row,  and  swearing  they’ve  been  done 
out  of  their  money.  Now  I’m  not  going  to  stand  that ! ” 

“ Joe  had  a very  plausible  manner,  and  he  managed  to 
pacify  the  barber  somehow,  and  went  into  the  studio  ; but 
no  sooner  had  we  entered  than  we  heard  a shouting  and 
a hooting.  It  seems  the  thing  had  got  wind  that  we  were 
no  good,  and  some  of  our  angry  customers  (there  were  a 
good  many  soldiers  among  ’em,  and  they’re  rather  hot 
tempered,  you  know)  had  been  on  the  watch  for  us. 

“‘Timmins,’  whispers  Joe,  ‘ the  game’s  up.  We  must 
bolt.’  And  slamming-to  the  door  which  led  into  the  barbeFs 
shop,  and  turning  the  key,  he  snatched  up  the  lens,  got 
out  of  the  window  into  the  yard,  and  was  over  the  wall 
like  a shot,  and  1 after  him.” 
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“ Well,  sir,  we  hadn’t  got  cle.an  away  more  than  two 
minutes  before  the  mob  broke  the  door  down,  for  we  could 
hear  a tremendous  shout,  followed  by  a smashing  of  the 
glass.  We  were  afraid  we  should  be  chased  ; if  so,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  us  ; but  they  were  satisfied  with 
wrecking  the  place,  and  let  us  alone.” 

“ That  was  rather  a queer  lesson  in  photography,”  I re- 
marked. 

“ You’re  right.  I often  think  of  it.  Since  then,  I needn’t 
say  that  I’ve  learned  much  more.  But  photography’s 
played  out,  and  that’s  my  opinion.  Well,  thank  you  sir,  I 
will  just  have  another  drop.” 

And,  leaving  the  “ doorsman  ” to  sip  his  gin  and  wiiter 
at  his  leisure,  I bade  him  good-day. 


S^0tes. 

One  outcome  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  to  Bath  is  the  establishment 
of  a local  photographic  society,  and  a full  report  of  the  first 
meeting  will  be  found  on  page  591. 


M.  Karastoj inoff,  the  photographer  who  was  captured 
by  Bulgarian  brigands,  has  been  relating  his  experiences, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  587.  The  ransom  was  at  first 
£5,000,  but  when  he  convinced  them  he  was  “ only  a 
photographer,”  they  reduced  it  to  £2,000,  and  finally  to 
nothing  at  all.  Karastojanoff  remarks  : “ It  is  remarkable 
how  these  people  are  acquainted  with  everything  that 
happens ; ” and  we  can  quite  believe  the  statement  when  we 
find  that  tlxey  returned  him  his  photographic  appiiratus, 
but  carefully  destroyed  the  plates.  It  is  very  clear  they 
are  acquainted  with  photography,  and  did  not  want  any 
tell-tale  plate  to  betray  them.  Their  final  estimate  of  the 
value  of  a photographer  at  ?iil  may  be  truthful,  but  it  is 
not  complimentary. 

Photography  was  not  discarded,  after  all,  at  the  Beauty 
Show  which  opens  to-day  at  Spa.  The  preliminary  con- 
ditions involved  sending  in  a photograph  properly  authenti- 
cated, and  if  this  came  anywhere  near  the  standard  of  good 
looks  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  original  was  invited 
to  attend.  As  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  puts 
it,  “ This  wily  provision  shows  a knowledge  of  the  sex,  for 
such  is  the  force  of  self-delusion  on  the  score  of  good  looks, 
that  many  persons  of  very  ordinary  exterior  would  probably 
journey  from  a distance  under  the  idea  that  they  were 
fairly  entitled  to  compete.”  The  same  writer  spots  the 
weak  point  in  regard  to  photography,  by  asking  how  the 
delicate  question  of  age  is  to  be  decided  upon,  as  it  may 
happen  that  the  candidate  and  her  likeness  do  not  corres- 
pond, and  that  some  contriving  photographer  has  so 
manipulated  his  negative  as  to  strike  off  a decade.  The 
result,  we  fear,  will  not  be  a testimony  to  the  conscientious- 
ness of  photographers. 

Chapman  Jones’s  useful  book,  “ Introduction  to  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Photography,”  now  comes  to  us 
nicely  bound  in  cloth  boards,  the  edition  reviewed  on 
p.  475  being  in  paper  covers. 

The  collection  of  objects  constituting  the  photographic 
section  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic 


Society,  now  open  at  Falmouth,  includes  fairly  represen- 
tative examples  of  work  by  some  of  the  leading  pro- 
fessional photographers  and  some  amateurs. 


The  evidence  of  experts  in  scientific  cases  is  often  of  the 
most  conflicting  nature.  To  begin  with,  experts  generally 
have  a repugnance  to  making  definite  statements,  and  like 
to  leave  a loophole  by  which  they  can  escape  when  pinned 
by  a shrewd  counsel.  Too  polite  to  contradict  each  other 
point  blank,  they  qualify  their  evidence  to  such  a degree 
that  the  result  is  obscurity.  Professor  Clarke,  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Popular  Science  Monthly,  says  with 
much  truth  that  “ nearly  every  trial  in  which  experts  are 
called  is  harmful  to  the  interests  of  science,  for  its  sup- 
posed represei:tatives  too  often  forget  their  duty,  and  a 
feeling  is  spread  abroad  that  all  its  conceptions  are  fanciful 
and  uncertain.”  Professor  Clarke’s  remedy  is  rather  an 
elaborate  one.  He  suggests  that  experts  who  care  for 
practice  in  a court  of  law  should  be  registered,  or  go 
through  some  form  of  admission  to  practice  in  such  a way 
as  to  certify  in  a measure  to  their  having  received  a proper 
scientific  training ; also  that  the  Court  should  have  the 
right  to  summon  other  experts,  who,  standing  in  a semi- 
judicial and  non-partisan  position,  could  listen  to  evidence 
and  argument,  weigh  both,  and  aid  the  judges  either  in 
the  preparation  of  their  opinion,  or  in  framing  their 
charge  to  the  jury.  This  plan  seems  open  to  objection  on 
account  of  its  complication.  A simpler  way  would  be  to 
establish  a court  of  scientific  appeal  untrammelled  by 
questions  of  law. 

The  royalties  are  taking  up  photography  very  actively. 
We  noted  last  week  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  photographers  in  the  country. 
We  may  also  add  that  the  Due  of  Oporto  has  been  taking 
lessons  in  photography  from  Nadar,  and  intends  to  pursue 
the  art  with  diligence  when  he  returns  to  Portugal.  Royal 
photographers,  it  is  said,  intend  to  figure  largely  at  an 
exhibition  of  amateur  work  to  be  held  at  Vienna  in 
October.  Among  those  who  have  promised  to  send  speci- 
mens of  their  work,  are  the  Archduke  Otto,  Prince  Miguel 
of  Braganza,  and  many  other  princely  and  aristocratic  ex- 
hibitors in  Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  This  is  all 
very  praiseworthy,  but  we  hope  that  in  order  to  test  the 
abilities  of  these  royal  photographers,  a prize  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  picture  taken  entirely  by  the  princely 
competitor — that  is  to  say,  exposed,  developed,  and  printed 
by  him  without  assistance. 

Artists  as  well  as  photographers  have  been  complaining 
loudly  of  the  quantity  of  the  rain,  and  of  the  lack  of  sun. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  weather  has  interfered  terribly 
with  out-door  water  colour  work,  and  the  effect  will  be  seen 
in  the  winter  exhibitions.  Artists  who  have  gone  in  the 
country  prepared  to  do  a year’s  work  in  a few  months  are 
in  despair.  Just  now  the  weather  is  better,  but  the  days 
are  short,  and  the  loss  of  June  and  July  cannot  be  over- 
taken. 

The  Metropolitan  has  discovered  a new  photographic 
substance  which  it  terms  “ ccllularus,”  and  further  in- 
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forms  its  readers  that  it  has  received  a specimen,  which 
specimen  is  a portrait  of  a worthy  alderman,  “ done  extra 
cabinet  size,”  whatever  this  may  be.  We  are  informed 
also  that  the  portrait  was  a “ photo  in  colours,”  and  that 
“ the  scarlet  gown  came  out  wonderfully  well.”  Alto- 
gether, the  Metropolitan  is  very  pleased  with  the  “ cellu- 
larus  system,”  so  pleased  indeed,  that  it  would  be  a pity 
to  explain  to  it  anything  about  the  Cellerier-Parkes  process. 

It  is  certainly  a shock  to  one’s  feelings  when  the  highly 
coloured  picture  of  some  popular  favourite  is  found  to  be 
not  a bit  like  the  original,  and  that  the  artist,  in  the 
attempt  to  invest  the  drawing  with  “ artistic  merits,”  has 
drawn  largely  upon  his  imagination.  We  quite  sympa- 
thise with  a writer  in  the  Financial  World  who,  on  meet- 
ing Lord  Charles  Beresford  at  a company  meeting,  was 
astonished  to  find  that  he  was  not  a bit  like  the  curly- 
haired  sailor  with  whose  lithograph  the  public  are  toler- 
ably familiar.  “ It  may  be,”  says  the  writer,  “ that  the 
cares  of  City  life  have  thinned  Lord  Charles’  hair  on  the 
top,  and  taken  the  w'aive  out  of  it ; anyway,  we  could  not 
see  the  hero  of  the  Condor  in  the  business-like  middle-aged 
gentleman  who  sat  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  whose 
florid  face  was  almost  buried  in  shadow.”  To  rebuke  the 
too  redundant  fancy  of  the  lithographic  artist,  we  suppose, 
Finamial  IPorW  gives  a portrait  of  Lord  Charles  as 
he  appeared  to  the  Worldis  artist,  and  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  if  the  latter  is  correct,  then  the  former  has  grossly 
imposed  upon  the  public.  We  fear,  however,  that  Lord 
Charles  would  favour  the  imposition. 


But  the  different  rendering  of  the  same  sitter  by  two 
artists  is  a very  remarkable  fact.  It  was  noted  a little 
time  back  in  these  pages,  in  the  case  of  the  various  por- 
traits of  Dickens ; and  another  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  twenty-eight  pictures  of  Mary  (jjueen  of  Scots,  now 
on  view  in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  One  critic  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  “ mere  differences  in  the  style  of 
dress,  of  doing  the  hair,  of  pose  and  of  lighting,  could  not 
explain  the  extraordinary  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
eyes  and  the  form  of  the  features,  hence  she  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Queen  did  not  actually  sit  for 
any  of  them.”  This  is  not  by  any  means  so  certain.  Any 
photographer  is  familiar  with  the  experience  of  taking  half- 
a-dozen  portraits  of  the  same  person,  one  after  the  other, 
and  with  the  same  lighting,  and  yet  not  finding  two  alike. 
If  the  cameras  can  mark  these  differences,  much  more  so 
the  artist,  especially  when,  in  regard  to  colour,  no  two  men 
see  exactly  alike. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  is  to  be  the  field  for  the 
revival  of  a photographic  project  which  promises  to  be  of 
some  importance.  In  1886  the  Photographic  Association 
of  Belgium  conceived  the  idea  of  an  international  congress, 
and  sent  a programme  of  what  they  profrosed  to  the 
various  photographic  societies,  asking  them  to  consider  the 
question,  and  give  their  opinioii  upon  the  several  points 
which  the  congress  might  discuss.  Only  a few  societies — 
among  them  the  French  Photographic  Society — resjwnded 
to  the  appeal,  and  the  promoters  abandoned  the  project. 


leaving  it  free  to  anybody  who  chose  to  take  it  up.  It 
has  occurred  to  the  committee  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  that  the  Paris  Exhibition  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  assembling  of  such  a congress,  and, 
according  to  the  request  of  the  Society,  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  of  Industry  has  appointed  a committee  to 
organise  the  congress  in  question.  The  committee — the 
president  of  which  is  M.  Janssen — comprises  the  names  of 
all  the  best  known  photographers  in  France. 


The  series  of  articles  on  Negative  Retouching,  com- 
menced this  week,  has  the  considerable  advantage  of  being 
written  by  W.  E.  Debenham,  one  whose  skill  in  retouch- 
ing is  accompanied  by  a full  knowledge  of  the  extent  to 
which  certain  retouchers  have  brought  photographic  por- 
traiture into  degradation  before  the  eyes  of  artists. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  over  and  over  agaiu,  it  is  pho- 
tography which  has  popularized  portraiture,  which  has 
made  the  public  demand  the  portrait  of  everyone  who 
is  distinguished  by  a notable  action,  whether  good  or 
bad  ; and  our  daily  papers  are  constantly  competing  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Of  course  the  thing  is  easy  enough  in  the  case  of  a well- 
kuown  individual,  whose  portrait  can  be  engraved,  and 
kept  iu  reserve  against  the  occasion  when  he  will  lay  a 
foundation  stone,  m.ake  a great  speech,  or  perform  some 
public  function  ; but  for  the  Star  of  last  Monday  afternoon 
to  contain  the  portrait  of  a man  whose  only  claim  to  popu- 
larity was  having  been  arrested  in  the  forenoon  on  sus- 
picion of  having  committed  a murder,  is  a notable  piece 
of  journalistic  smartness. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  quickly  making  a block  for  a 
newspaper,  photography  plays  no  part,  unless,  indeed,  the 
draftsman  has  a photograph  to  copy  from.  The  sketch  is 
made  on  lithographic  transfer  paper  with  the  usual  trans- 
fer ink,  and  then  transferred  by  pressure  to  a plate  of 
polished  zinc,  damped  with  gum  water,  and  rolled  up 
with  printing  ink,  which  adheres  only  to  the  lines,  and 
this  printing  ink  forms  the  resist  to  the  dilute  nitric  acid 
which  is  used  to  dissolve  away  the  bare  metal,  leaving  the 
lines  in  relief.  Full  working  details  of  the  process,  with 
all  the  precautions  for  strengthening  the  lines  at  each  step, 
are  contained  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photograpuy  for 
1887. 


LAW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  J.  debenham  (solicitor). 

Chapter  XL — Miscellaneous  Points. 

In  writing  these  papers,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I might 
have  treated  at  greater  length  various  matters  which  en- 
gaged my  attention,  and  I will  now  refer  to  one  or  two  of 
them. 

In  an  early  chapter  I dealt  with  the  question  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  noticed  particularly  the  necessity  for 
looking  to  the  covenants  of  a lease  before  purchasing  a 
goodwill  or  entering  into  a tenancy. 

I enumerated  the  provisions  of  the  Conveyancing  Act 
1881,  with  respect  to  leaseholders,  and  showed  how  a for- 
feiture might  be  incurred  by  breach  of  covenants  by  a 
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teuaiit,  and  the  remedy  for  breaches  available  by  a land- 
lord, with  the  means  of  relief  obtainable  by  a tenant. 

I mentioned  tliat  the  Act  enables  a tenant  to  obtain 
relief  against  forfeiture,  except  as  regards  a covenant  not 
to  assign,  underlet,  or  part  with  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  cautioned  my  readers  to  be  c.areful  to  observe 
this  covenant.  It  appears  to  me,  on  reconsideration, 
not  a vital  point.  Of  course,  it  is  right  that  any  agree- 
ment between  man  and  man  should  be  kept,  but  the 
breach  of  such  an  agreement  as  this  does  not  create  a 
forfeiture. 

It  was  tlecided  in  Hyde  v.  Warden,  .3,  L.  It.  E.xchequer, 
that  * where  a lease  provides  that  the  lessee  shall  not 
assign  or  underlet  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
lessor,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  withheld  from  any 
assignment,  or  underlease  to  a respectable  and  responsible 
person,  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  validity  of  an  assignment 
or  underlease  to  a person  of  that  character  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  lessor  should  be  first  obtained.  And  it  seems 
that  a power  of  re-entry  upon  the  lessee  wilfully  neglect- 
ing to  perform  any  covenant  does  not  apply  to  a breach 
of  a negative  covenant,  which  this  is. 

For  all  this,  people  continually  apply  for  and  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  landlord  to  such  an  assignment  or 
underletting,  and  in  a case  decided  in  1885  (Pierson  v. 
Harvey),  Lord  Coleridge,  in  giving  judgment  for  the  defen- 
dant (the  action  having  been  brought  for  a forfeiture 
alleged  to  have  been  created  by  such  a breach),  said  that 
on  the  (juestion  of  assigning  without  the  lessor’s  consent 
there  was  no  question  on  this  point  to  go  to  the  jury. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  covenant  in  the  lease  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant  against  underletting  was  to 
prevent  the  landlord  from  having  an  underlessee  who  was 
not  a responsible  person  thrust  upon  him,  and  to  give  the 
tenant  the  right  to  claim  that  consent  for  an  assignment  to 
any  person  who  was  responsible. 

it  appears  from  a correspondent  that  I have  not  made 
myself  sufficiently  clear  about  the  relation  of  masters  with 
servants  and  apprentices.  I thought  I had  entered  fully 
enough  into  the  subject,  but  my  correspondent,  after 
stating,  “ We  have  a tpieer  lot  of  fellows  in  the  trade  ; 
and  they  have  been  known  to  scratch  lenses  with  the 
diamond,  they  have  fogged  plates  and  pijter  to  make  it 
“hot ’’for  their  successor,  and  during  the  last  week  they 
have  taken  bad  negatives  of  sitters,”  asks  the  question  : ‘‘In 
cases  of  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  &o.,  why  should  the 
employer  give  away  a week’s  salary  I ” 

Echo  answers,  “ Why  ?”  I find  I stated  a servant  can 
be  discharged  for  misconduct  without  notice.  ...  It 
must  be  grave  enough  to  justify  such  a proceeding,  in  case 
the  servant  should  take  legal  action  to  recover  damages. 
I did  not  enumerate  drunkenness  and  dishonesty,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  these  are  two  flagrant  instances  of  mis- 
conduct. 

My  correspondent  adds ; “ In  some  of  the  large  City 
warehouses,  assistants  have  to  sign  an  agreement,  agreeing 
to  instant  dismissal  for  any  cause  (or  no  cause).  Is  that 
legally  maintainable,  or  could  it  be  set  aside  on  the  plea 
of  undue  influence,  or  as  an  impolitic  practice  for  the  law 
to  recognise?” 

I have  before  said  it  is  my  object  to  deal  with  every 
point,  and  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  putting  these 
questions. 

1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  undue  influence  in  a con- 
tract of  this  kind  between  one  person  and  another.  The 
only  objection  to  a contract  partaking  at  all  of  the  cha- 
racter suggested,  is  that  there  was  what  is  called  duress. 
To  establish  this  it  must  be  proved  that  the  contract  was 
compelled  by  terror  or  violence. 

Duress  may  consist  either  of  actual  violence,  or  a threat 
of  resorting  to  it.  Unlawful  detention  of  the  jrerson,  or 
imprisonment,  or  the  enforcement  of  privation  of  food, 
may  also  be  duress. 

And  even  if  a legal  (by  which  I mean  lawful)  imprison- 
ment be  made  the  means  of  exacting  a deed  or  other 


document  which  is  not  the  means  of  releasing  the  prisoner, 
it  may  be  defeated  on  the  ground  of  duress.  But  inde- 
pendent of  the  above,  there  must  be  actual  fear  of  loss  of 
life  or  lirn'i,  or  imprisonment. 

“ LTndue  influence  ” is  a phrase  which  is  used  as  a cause 
for  opposing  probate  of  a will,  and  it  is  a pity  people  think 
they  can  avail  themselves  of  it  without  due  grounds. 
Unless  a testator’s  mind  is  absolutely  warped  by  undue 
influence,  such  litigation  on  such  a ground  is  fruitless  and 
hopeless. 

To  recognise  such  a defence  would  be  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  conti'act.  If  one  man  has  the  power  of  per- 
suading another  to  agree  to  a given  thing — no  matter  how 
hard  or  foolish — he  can  exercise  that  power  with  impunity. 
It  may  seem  unfair,  and  no  doubt  many  persons  are  in- 
duced to  make  bad  bargains  by  others  ; but  if  the  law 
were  to  interfere  for  their  benefit,  merely  because  it  is  a 
bad  bargain,  where  should  its  intervention  stop?  It  is 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  age — the  morality  of  political 
economy.  Woe  to  the  weakest  ! 

2.  My  corresi)ondent  is  referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  doc- 
trine respecting  public  policy,  to  which  I have  referred 
when  dealing  with  restraint  of  trade.  This  would  not, 
however,  invalidate  the  contract.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
against  jiublic  policy  for  two  individuals  to  make  such  an 
agreement  as  that  referred  to.  The  same  reason  will 
apply  here. 

Therefore,  the  next  question,  could  a clause  be  safely 
inserted  giving  the  mutual  right  to  master  and  servant  of 
instantaneous  dismissal  ! may  be  answered,  a fortiori,  in 
the  affirmative. 

I am  asked  also — What  is  the  ditt'erence  between 
articles  of  apprenticeship  (indentures)  and  a merely 
stamped  agreement?  What  is  an  indenture  ! 

The  main  difference  is  that  the  former  are  under  seal 
and  constitute  an  indenture.  The  meaning  of  indenture  is 
that  the  deed  or  instrument  is  indented  or  cut  at  the  edges, 
and  many  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  deeds  indented,  the 
top  edge  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  a saw. 
But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  not  necessary  to 
give  the  document  the  nature  and  validity  of  a deed  if  it 
be  under  seal.  It  is  related,  indeed,  that  on  an  objection 
bsing  taken  by  counsel,  in  old  times,  to  a document,  that  it 
was  not  so  indented,  the  .Judge,  to  show  his  ridicule  of  the 
objection,  took  out  his  penknife,  and  forthwith  in- 
dented it  himself. 

However,  I am  getting  too  chatty.  The  differences  be- 
tween a deed  and  an  agreement  are  several.  1.  A deed 
is  in  w’riting  and  under  seal.  2.  With  some  exceptions  it 
is  not  necessary  to  show  a consideration  (I'.e.,  an  inducing 
cause)  for  the  former.  3.  A deed  imports  the  doctrine  of 
'•  estoppel,”  i.e  , a man  cannot  dispute  or  deny  what  he  has 
asserted  by  deed  ; he  is  estopped  from  so  doing.  There 
are  other  differences,  but  these  are  the  principal. 

There  m.ay  be  an  agreement  without  writing,  but  there 
cannot  be  a deed  without  writing  and  delivery.  “ It  is 
true  that  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  certain  agreements 
must  be  reduced  into  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  thereon  ; and  other  more  recent  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  rendered  writing  and  signature  indispensable 
to  the  validity  of  p.articular  promises.  But  the  ceremonies 
of  writing  and  signature  are  in  these  cases  prescribed, 
rather  as  necessary  evidence  of  the  contract  or  promise  to 
which  they  refer,  than  as  e.sseutial  oi  ingredient  parts  of 
the  engagement  itself.  In  fact,  the  agreement  is  complete 
without  them,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  being  re- 
duced into  writing  and  signed  does  not  alter  either  its 
character  or  its  effect ; but  there  are  still  wanting,  and 
must  be  supplied,  in  order  to  give  it  efficacy,  all  the  usual 
requisites  of  the  simple  contract.  Thus  the  consideration 
is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a simple  contract,  whether  it 
be  entered  into  it  verbally  or  in  writing.” — (Chitty  on 
Contracts.) 

A sufficient  consideration  or  recompense  for  making  a 
motive  or  inducement  to  make  the  promise  or  agreement 
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upou  which  a persou  is  charged  or  liable  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  a contract  not  under  seal ; and  such  a consideration 
must  exist,  although  the  contract  be  in  writing.  A gratui- 
tious  undertaking  may  form  the  subject  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, but  it  does  not  create  any  legal  responsibility.  (This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  Scotland,  where  gratuitous 
contracts  or  obligations  are  effectual  against  the  persou 
signing  them.) 

A consideration  may  be  sullicient,  though  not  adequate, 
i.e.,  sufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  an  outsider,  or 
the  parties,  or  one  of  them,  may  not  consider  it  adequate, 
though  if  the  folly  of  the  contract  be  extremely  gross,  this 
circumstance  may  tend,  if  there  be  other  facts  in  corrobo- 
ration, to  establish  a case  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 
But  as  to  the  extent  of  trouble,  loss,  or  obligation  which 
one  party  has  taken  upon  himself  at  the  request  of  the 
other,  it  is  immaterial  that  the  burden  thus  assumed  is  of 
the  most  trifling  description,  provided  it  be  not  utterly 
worthless. 

The  above  observations  are  sufficient,  1 trust,  to  explain 
the  difference  between  deeds  and  agreements  in  general. 
As  to  apprenticeship  deeds  or  indentures,  1 may  add  that 
there  is  a summary  remedy  to  enforce  them  by  summons 
before  magistrates. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER  AMONG  THE  BRIGANDS, 
l.v  the  Daily  A'eics  M.  Karastojauoff  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  adventures  with  the  brigands  : — 

I was  occupied  in  taking  photographs  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
near  the  monastery  of  Rilo,  with  an  assistant,  when  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  suddenly  met  with  about  fourteen 
armed  men.  They  pointed  their  guns  at  us,  and  two  of  them 
called  out  to  us  not  to  move  or  we  should  be  shot.  These  two 
then  came  towards  us,  and  we  were  bound  fa.st.  Then  we  were 
led  up  to  the  robber  chief  Elia,  who  said,  “ You  don’t  want  the 
Russians  ? You  miserable  wretches,  we  will  soon  drive  out  your 
love  of  the  Coburger ! He  will  get  a rope  about  his  neck  as 
soon  as  you.”  The  chief  gave  me  several  blows  with  the  stock 
of  his  gun,  and  called  me  “ Minister-President  ’’  in  mockery. 
I told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  my  personality  ; but  he  would  not 
be  persuaded  that  he  had  not  M.  Stambulolf  in  his  hands,  whom 
I somewhat  resembled.  We  were  then  led  through  woods  and 
over  mountains,  sometimes  through  villages,  till  near  midnight, 
when  our  strength  was  quite  exhausted.  We  stopped  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  which  dominated  the  region.  At  dawn  Elia  gave 
me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  dictated  a letter  to  the  Prince  de- 
manding £.5,000  ransom  for  his ‘‘ Minister-President.”  I told 
Elia  that  the  sum  was  too  large,  but  he  assured  me  that  the 
Coburger  was  enormously  rich,  and  that  £5,000  was  nothing  to 
him.  When  I again  remonstrated,  and  swore  that  I was  only  a 
photographer,  he  reduced  the  sum  to  £2,000.  There  was  no 
messenger  at  hand,  so  Elia  allowed  me  to  send  my  a.ssistant  away 
with  the  letter.  No  answer  reached  us,  and  I owe  it  to  this  circum- 
stance and  to  the  fact  that  other  brigands  arrived  and  confirmed 
my  identity  that  I was  able  to  lay  down  my  ministerial  port- 
folio in  the  hands  of  the  robbers,  and  was  for  the  future  spared 
the  beating  at  supper  time,  which  till  then  I had  suffered.  The 
three  brigands  who  had  joined  us  must  have  been  sent  by  another 
band,  for  a day  later  three  others  left  our  camp,  taking  a report 
with  them.  I believe  that  all  the  bands  are  in  communication. 
On  the  sixth  day  of  my  captivity  we  crossed  into  Turkish 
dominions.  Just  before  I had  had  a little  adventure.  We  were 
camping  among  a grove  of  bushes,  when  suddenly  the  sentinel 
reported  the  approach  of  a strong  patrol.  The  sentinels  weie  at 
once  withdrawn,  and  we  all  gathered  together  in  the  bushes.  I 
was  put  in  the  middle,  and  two  brigands  stood  over  me  with 
drawn  daggers.  They  threatened  to  stab  me  the  moment  I 
should  make  the  least  noise.  Naturally,  I remained  perfectly 
quiet.  Soon  after  a strong  patrol  rode  past  us  about  thirty 
yards  off,  without  an  idea  of  our  presence.  An  hour  after  we 
started  again.  One  of  the  gendarmes  of  the  patrol  had  been 
left  behind.  As  he  was  going  to  pass  us  he  was  stopped,  dis- 
armed, and  dragged  with  us.  Two  days  later  he  took  a fancy 
to  brigandage,  and  in  the  afternoon  pronounced  his  oath  as  a 
member  of  the  band  in  the  presence  of  Elia,  after  which  cere 
mony  a grand  feast  took  place.  During  the  night  a patrol  had 
been  sent  by  the  chief  to  the  Turkish  frontier  station,  Mehomia, 
ud  had  brought  plenty  of  victuals.  Sardines,  sausages,  fcjwiss 


cheese,  preserved  fish,  wine  and  brandy,  were  plentifully  spread 
out  on  the  grass,  and  everyone  ate  and  drank  his  fill.  During 
the  night  we  were  terribly  cold,  but  dared  not  light  a fire,  not 
so  much  to  avoid  drawing  the  attention  of  Turkish  gendarmes, 
but  because  of  the  bears  and  wolves  which  Elia  said  were  in  the 
neighbourhood.  With  the  exception  of  three  Arnauts  the  band 
consisted  wholly  of  Bulgarians.  They  were  excellently  armed. 
Each  had  a Berdan  gun  and  about  100  cartridges.  All  had 
watches,  rings,  and  large  antique  coins,  and  in  their  wide 
breeches  they  had  a real  arsenal  of  knives  and  daggers.  The 
brigands  are  very  pious.  The  fast  of  the  previous  week  had 
been  rigorously  observed.  One  of  the  brigands  called  Petko  put 
on  at  the  beginning  of  the  fast  a splendid  gold-embroidered 
priest’s  mantle,  and  read  prayers  out  of  a book.  All  the  robbers 
stood  up  and  listened  reverently.  They  crossed  themselves  re- 
peatedly, and  when  Petko  had  replaced  the  robe  in  its  sack  they 
still  continued  a pious  conversation.  I was  curious  as  to  where 
the  priest’s  robe  had  come  from,  and  asked  Elia.  He  told  me 
that  the  year  before  they  had  killed  a Greek  Archimandrite, 
and  robbed  the  mantle  from  the  sacristry  of  the  church.  The 
brigands  almost  always  talked  politics.  The  Czar  and  the  Sultan 
are  names  that  one  hears  constantly  throughout  the  day.  It  is 
remarkable  how  these  people  are  aquainted  with  everything  that 
happens.  Every  evening  patrols  were  sent  into  the  villages  and 
towns  merely  to  gather  the  news.  Last  Thursday,  just  as  day 
dawned,  one  such  patrol  came  back  to  camp  and  gave  Elia  a 
secret  message.  That  it  was  a pleasing  one  I gathered  from  the 
smile  that  appeared  on  the  chief’s  face.  But  to  this  day  I don’t 
know  what  it  was  about.  After  break  of  day  the  chief  called 
I his  band  together,  put  me  in  the  centre,  and  said  that  as  they 
must  go  on  and  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  as  no  ransom  had 
arrived,  they  mest  consult  as  to  my  life  or  death.  On  this 
three  brigands  led  me  aside,  and  remained  with  me,  while  the 
other  eleven,  with  Elia  at  their  head,  formed  a court-martial. 
They  consulted  for  about  six  hours.  I often  trembled 
with  apprehension,  for  I heard  that  one  of  the  most 
induenthal  brigands  voted  my  death.  At  last  Elia  called 
us  and  pronounced  the  verdict,  which  was  that  nine 
against  two  voices  decided  that  1 should  be  liberated  without 
ransom.  The  reason  was  then  given,  which  was  that  after  the 
brigands  had  convinced  themselves  that  I was  neither  a minister 
nor  an  official,  nor  any  other  kind  of  blood-sucker,  but  a poor, 
decent  man,  they  had  no  reason  to  keep  me  any  longer.  Then 
Elia  said  that  if  I had  suffered  any  injustice  from  the  brigands 
I should  pardon  them.  Then  the  brigands  embraced  and  kissed 
me  one  by  one,  and  begged  for  keepsakes.  Elia  had  taken 
possession  of  my  gold  watch  as  soon  as  I was  taken  ; but  he  gave 
me  back  the  chain,  with  the  buuch  of  trinkets,  as  soon  as  I .said 
it  was  a souvenir  of  my  dead  father.  After  destroying  all  the 
plates  they  also  returned  my  photographic  apparatus.  It  was 
already  evening  when  Elia  came  to  me  and  blindfolded  me.  I 
was  to  remain  in  the  same  spot  so  blindfolded  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  I took  the  handkerchief  off,  the  brig.ands  had  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees,  and  I was  quite  alone.  I set  off  home, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night  reached  once  more  the  Monastery  of 
Rilo. 


fatfiltt  ItttclligeiTCt. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

12,538.  James  Freeman,  Lewes  Cottage,  St.  Mark’s  Road,  Hau- 
well,  London,  W.,  for  “ Improvements  in  Flexible  Photo- 
graphic Negatives  or  Pictures,  and  in  Apparatus  connected 
therewith.” — August  31st,  1888. 

12, .573.  William  Scoueb,  76,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C., 
for  “Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Photographic 
Cameras.” — August  31,  1888. 

12,915.  Theodore  Casimiu  Roussel,  and  Arthur  Setmoub 
Bull,  191,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E C. , for  “Improvements 
in  and  connected  with  operating  Photographic  Apparatus  by 
Coin-liberatid  Mechanism.”  —September  G,  1888. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

907.  Frederick  B.\rr,  of  23,  Clarendon  Street,  Walthamstow,  in 
the  County  of  Essex,  an  Electrician’s  Assistant,  and  Tho.mas 
P.VRSONS  W.vTSON,  of  313,  High  Holborn,  London,  Optician, 
for  “Improvement  in  Camera  Stands.” — Dated,  20th  January, 
1888. 

A camera-stand  with  sliding  legs  and  a sort  of  ratchet  and 
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pawl  arrangement  for  retaining  the  sliding  parts  at  certain 
definite  points  corresponding  to  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet. 

The  claims  are: — 

1st.  In  a tripod  stand,  the  combination  with  two  adjacent 
sliding  sections,  of  the  leg  of  a rack  mounted  on  the  one  section, 
and  a spring  pawl  on  the  other  section,  adapted  to  engage  with 
each  other,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified,  the  pawl  being  pro- 
vided with  a projecting  tail  end  or  other  means  whereby  it  may 
be  disengaged  from  the  rack. 

2nd.  In  a tripod  stand,  the  combination  with  the  three  or 
more  sliding  sections  of  which  each  leg  is  constructed,  of  racks 
and  spring  pawls  adapted  to  engage,  as  described,  the  pawl  or 
pawls  on  all  the  sections,  but  one,  being  so  situated,  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  adjacent  sections,  as  to  be  automatically  actuated 
thereby  in  the  manner  described,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
leg  to  be  contracted  by  a single  continuously  sliding  motion  of 
the  parts,  as  specified. 

13,725.  James  William  Thomas  Cadett,  Photographic  Chemist, 

Oreville  Works,  Ashtead,  Surrey,  for  “New  or  Improvecl 

Means  for  Setting  or  Cooling  Photographic  Emulsions  on  Glass 

or  other  Suitable  Materials  used  as  a Support  for  Photographic 

Emulsions. — Dated  October  10th,  1887. 

The  patentee  says  : — 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  readily  and  effectually  cool 
and  set  photographic  emulsions  when  placed  on  glass  or  other 
suitable  surfaces  by  the  active  application  of  cold  water  in  jets  or 
streams  either  to  the  undersides  of  such  surfaces,  and  to  the 
bauds  or  other  carrying  arrangements  whereon  such  surfaces 
travel,  or  to  both,  whereby  I ensure  the  proper  cooling  and  setting 
of  the  emulsion  or  emulsions. 

Hitherto  such  operation  has  been  eSected  by  the  passive 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  bauds,  which  have  been  caused  to 
pass  through  a tank  of  cold  water  placed  beneath  the  slab  or  table 
of  a photographic  emulsion  setting  table.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  method,  however,  is  that  the  quantity  of  water  taken  up  by 
the  bands  in  passing  through  such  tank  is  inadequate  to  sufficiently 
lubricate  the  bands  and  to  chill  the  plates  or  other  equivalent 
surfaces  so  as  to  ensure  the  proper  cooling  and  setting  of  the 
emulsion  thereon. 

This  disadvantage  I effectually  obviate  by  my  invention,  which 
consists  in  applying  cold  water  to  the  underside  of  the  i)lates  or 
other  surfaces  which  are  coated  with  the  emulsion,  and  to  the 
bands  or  other  carrying  arrauangements  whereon  such  plates  or 
surfaces  travel,  or  to  both  the  plates  or  other  surfaces  and  the 
bands  or  other  carrying  arrangements  through  one  or  more  per- 
forated or  slotted  tubes  or  pipes,  which  are  fitted  to  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  slab  or  table  of  the  setting  table  in  any  con- 
venient manner,  and  whereby  the  water  is  thrown  on  to  such 
plates  and  bands  or  their  equivalents  in  jets  or  streams  of 
sufficient  force  and  quantity  to  ensure  perfect  lubrication  and  the 
proper  cooling  and  setting  of  the  emulsion  thereon.  Or  the  slab 
or  table  itself  may  be  perforated  and  have  one  or  more  tubes  or 
jets  fitted  therein,  through  which  the  water  can  be  delivered 
on  to  the  bands  and  plates  or  their  equivalents.  Such  tubes  or 
jets  are  connected  to  the  water  main  or  to  any  other  convenient 
and  suitable  water  supply,  so  that  a proper  and  ample  supply  can 
be  obtained. 

Preferably,  the  bands  are  made  of  any  suitable  porous  fabric  or 
material  which  will  readily  allow  the  water  to  pass  through.  If, 
however,  the  bands  be  made  of  .a  denser  and  consequently  less 
porous  material,  I inject  the  water  on  to  the  band  at  a point 
where  it  passes  over  the  roller  so  as  to  ensure  its  proper  lubrica- 
tion by  bringing  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  between  the 
underside  of  the  plates,  or  other  equivalent  surfaces,  and  the 
band.  When  the  bands  are  made  of  a material  that  is  impervious 
to  water,  I apply  water  to  both  sides  of  the  band  to  ensure  its 
proper  lubrication. 

In  lieu  of  the  perforated  or  slotted  tubes  or  pipes  above- 
mentioned,  I may  form  suitable  grooves  or  channels  in  the  face 
of  the  slab  or  table  over  which  the  plates  or  other  equivalent 
surfaces  are  moved,  and  fill  or  flood  such  grooves  or  channels  with 
water  which  is  conveyed  thereto  by  means  of  pipes  or  tubes  con- 
nected with  any  suitable  water  supply,  so  that  the  undersides  of 
the  plates  or  their  equivalent  surfaces  and  the  bands  whereon 
the  same  are  carried  come  in  contact  with  the  cold  water  contained 
in  such  grooves  or  channels,  thus  chilling  the  plates  or  other 
ei[uivalent  surfaces.  This  modification  of  my  invention  is  more 
particularly  applicable  where  the  plates  or  other  equivalent  sur- 
faces are  carried  by  cords  or  narrow  bands  or  chains  or  edges,  or 
are  moved  forward  by  hand. 

Or  I may  use  a grooved  or  channelled  slab  or  table  such  ms  that 


hereinbefore  described  in  combination  with  one  or  more  delivery 
tubes  or  pipes  or  nozzles  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  so  as  to  obtain 
a more  copious  supply  of  water,  and  thus  flood  both  the  bands 
and  likewise  the  undersides  of  the  plates  or  other  equivalent  sur- 
faces, thereby  securing  increased,  lubrication  of  the  bands,  and  a 
more  speedy  chilling  of  the  plates  or  other  equivalent  surfaces. 

The  claims  are  : — 

1 . Delivering  cold  water  in  jets  or  streams  on  to  the  bands  or 
other  carrying  arrangements  of  a photographic  emulsion  setting 
table  and  likewise  on  to  the  undersides  of  the  plates  or  other 
equivalent  surfaces  when  coated  with  photographic  emulsion  for 
the  purpose  of  lubricating  such  bands  or  other  carrying  arrange- 
ments, and  of  chilling  such  plates  or  other  equivalent  surfaces,  all 
substantially  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described  and  shown. 

2. ^  Employing  one  or  more  perforated  or  slotted  delivery  tubes 
or  pipes  fitted  in  any  convenient  manner  to  or  around  the  slab 
or  table  of  a photographic  emulsion  setting  table,  so  as  to  deliver 
cold  water  in  jets  or  streams  thereon  on  to  the  bands  or  other 
carrying  arrangements  thereof,  and  also  on  to  the  undersides  of 
the  photographic  plates  or  other  equivalent  surfaces,  all  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed and  shown. 

3.  Fitting  one  or  more  delivery  tubes  or  pipes  or  nozzles  be- 
neath the  slah  or  table  of  a photographic  emulsion  setting  table, 
so  as  to  deliver  the  water  in  jets  or  streams  on  to  the  band  or 
bands,  or  other  carrying  arrangements  of  the  machine,  all  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described  and  shown. 

4.  Forming  one  or  more  grooves  or  channels  in  the  slab  or 
table  of  a photographic  emulsion  setting  table,  and  fitting  the 
same  with  delivery  pipes  or  tubes  for  supplying  water  thereto, 
all  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  shown. 

6.  Forming  one  or  more  grooves  or  channels  in  the  slab  or 
plate  of  a photographic  setting  table,  and  fitting  each  such 
groove  or  channel  with  a perforated  or  slotted  delivery  tube  or 
pipe,  all  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and  shown. 

6.  The  combination  in  a photographic  emulsion  setting  table 
of  one  or  more  suitable  delivery  pipes  or  tubes,  with  a slab  or 
table  having  suitable  grooves  or  channels  formed  therein  for 
flooding  the  bands  or  other  carrying  apparatus,  and  also  the 
undersides  of  the  photographic  plates  or  other  equivalent  sur- 
faces, so  as  to  chill  the  same,  all  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  described. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

388,681.  Alfred  H.  Hu.mphrey,  Mendon,  Mich.,  for  '•  Photo- 
graphic Burnishing-Machine.” — Filed  Jan.  30,  1888.  Serial 

No.  262,357.  (No  model). 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  revoluble  cylinders,  gear- 
connected,  one  provided  with  a pinion,  the  other  with  a connected 
pinion  and  crank  revoluble  on  its  axle,  a gear  with  which  the 
crank-pinion  meshes,  a segmental  gear  meshing  with  one  of  the 
cylinder-pinions,  and  a connecting-rod  between  the  segmental 


gear  and  the  gear  which  meshes  with  the  crank-pinion,  whereby 
the  cylinders  rotate  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  while  the 
crank  is  turned  in  one  direction,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  gear-connected  cylinders,  one  having 
a detachable  pinion,  the  other  having  a connected  crank  and 
pinion  rigidly  attached  to  its  axis  by  a set-screw,  a gear  meshing 
with  the  crank-pinion,  a segmental  gear  meshing  with  the 
detachable  pinion,  and  a connecting-rod  between  the  segmental 
gear  and  the  gear  which  meshes  with  the  crank-pinion,  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

3.  A gas  or  vapour  burner  for  heating  purposes,  eomprising 
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two  concentric  tubes,  revoluble  one  in  the  other,  and  each  pro- 
vided with  lines  of  perforations  adapted  to  register  with  each 
other,  in  combination  with  the  feed  and  burnishing  cylinders, 
BubsUntially  as  set  forth. 

4.  A gas  or  vapour  burner  for  heating  purposes,  comprising 
the  concentric  tubes,  one  of  which  is  adapted  to  rotate,  and  each 
provided  with  the  lines  of  perforations,  and  one  having  the  slots 
in  its  said  line  of  perforations,  in  combination  with  the  feed  and 
burnishing  cylinders,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

5.  A gas  or  vapour  burner  comprising  the  concentric  tubes 
adapted  to  be  rotated  one  within  the  other,  or  vice  versa,  each 
having  the  lines  of  perforations,  and  the  inner  one  having  the 
slots,  and  provided  with  a lever,  a stop  to  limit  the  play  or  throw 
of  said  lever,  and  a supporting-frame,  all  combined  with  the 
cylinders  between  which  the  photograph  passes,  substantially  as 
set  forth. 

6.  In  combination,  the  revoluble  hollow  cylinders  between 
which  the  photograph  is  to  be  passed,  means  for  rotating  said 
cylinders,  the  concentric  tubes  in  the  burnishing-cylinder,  each 
having  the  lin)  of  perforations,  and  one  revoluble  in  the  other, 
and  provided  with  a lever  to  rotate  it,  and  a stop  to  limit  the 
throw  of  said  lever,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

7.  In  combination,  two  revoluble  hollow  cylinders,  means  to 
rotate  them,  the  concentric  tubes  having  the  spiral  lines  of 
perforations,  the  inner  one  provided  with  the  slots  in  the  line  of 
its  perforations,  said  tubes  being  in  the  burnishing-cylinder,  and 
means  to  supply  gas  or  vapour  within  the  inner  tube,  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

8.  In  combination,  the  revoluble  hollow  cylinders,  the  concen- 
tric tubes  in  the  burnishing-cylinders  having  the  spiral  lines  of 
perforations  registering  with  each  other,  the  inner  tube  revoluble 
in  the  latter,  and  provided  with  a lever  to  rotate  it  by,  a vapour- 
generator,  the  handle  of  which  operates  the  spindle  to  control 
the  flow  of  vapour,  having  an  arm  adapted  to  contact  with  the 
lever  of  the  inner  tube,  and  the  supporting  standards  or  frame, 
substantially  as  set  forth. 

9.  In  combination,  the  hollow  cylinders  between  which  the 
photograph  is  passed,  the  tubes  therein  having  the  lines  of  per- 
forations, one  revoluble  within  the  other,  the  revoluble  one 
having  a lever,  a vapour-generator  having  an  indicator  denoting 
the  throw  of  the  lever  which  controls  the  flow  of  vapour,  and  an 
arm  attached  to  said  lever  and  adapted  to  contact  the  lever  of 
the  revoluble  tube,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

10.  Ths  combination  of  two  hollow  cylinders  between  which 
the  photograph  is  passed,  a tube  in  one  of  said  cylinders  having 
the  line  of  perforations,  and  a gas  or  vapour  apparatus  for  blow- 
ing the  gas  or  vapour  into  said  tube,  substantially  as  set  forth. 


dTomsponhtna. 

PIIOTOORAPIIIO  GRIEVANCES  IN  CANADA. 

Dear  Sir,— Mr  .Jos.  J.  Ackworth,  in  his  letter  in  your 
issue  of  Aug.  7th,  with  remarks  on  our  letter  in  your 
issue  of  Aug.  3rd,  no  doubt  omitted  to  mention  that  during 
his  travels  through  Canada  and  behind  the  scenes,  as  he 
terms  it,  represented  the  Britannia  Works  Company  for 
the  sale  of  the  Ilford  plates,  and  this  may  explain  the 
deep  interest  he  takes  in  the  welfare  of  Canadian  photo- 
graphers. 

In  said  letter  he  makes  some  assertions  which  we  must 
take  exception  to,  viz.,  that  the  Canadian  brand  and  the 
United  States  brand  of  the  Stanley  plates  are  different. 
It  is  not  so.  They  are  one  and  the  same,  and  identical  in 
character,  speed,  and  quality.  And  the  speed  of  the 
Stanley  plates  has  always  been,  and  is,  a strong  point  in 
their  favour  as  compared  with  the  Ilford  ; moreover,  they 
give  great  satisfaction. 

Mr  Ackworth  says,  “ As  regards  getting  good  negatives 
with  the  Canadian  Stanley  plates,  that  is  easy  enough — 
just  as  easy  as  it  would  be  to  get  good  negatives  with  the 
worst  English  plates  in  the  market — and  this  conse- 
quently means  nothing.”  As  practical  photographers  we 
consider  that  good  work  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of 
good  plates.  Few  practical  men,  we  think,  would  endorse 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ackworth — that  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  good  negatives  with  the  worst  English  plates  in  the 
market. 


I Mr.  Ackworth  also  over-estimates  the  duty  payable  on 
Ilford  plates  coming  into  Canada;  he  says  90  per  cent.  We 
make,  according  to  the  list  prices,  deductiug  20  per  cent, 
trade  discount  (this  may  be  more  or  less,  as  we  have  no 
accurate  information),  the  average  duty  on  the  three 
Ilford  brands  to  be  about  GO  instead  of  90  per  cent.  ; or  on 
their  Ordinary,  73  per  cent.  ; Rapid,  57  per  cent. ; Special 
Rapid,  47  per  cent. — Yours  truly,  W.m.  Notman  and  Sox. 

Montreal,  August  3lsf,  1888. 

[In  connection  with  the  discus.sion  on  “ Photographic  Griev- 
ances in  Canada,”  we  may  quote  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Mail  of  August  29th  last.] — The  announcement  was 
recently  made  that  the  professional  photographers  of  the  United 
States  contemplated  the  formation  of  associations  similar  to 
labour  unions,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  movement  was 
to  “ freeze  the  amateurs  out  of  the  business.”  The  prejudice 
which  exists  .ag.ainst  amateur  photographers  in  the  minds  of  the 
profession  is  based  altogether  upon  a misconception,  and  so  far 
from  amateurs  being  the  enemies  of  the  professionals,  or  injuring 
their  business,  the  contrary  is  actually  the  case.  In  Great 
Britain  and  America  there  .are  thousands  of  amateur  photo- 
graphers who  find  recreation  .and  artistic  pleasure  in  the  use  of 
the  camera.  These  disinterested  votaries  of  the  art  are  more 
enthusiastic  in  its  pursuit  than  those  who  have  to  make  a busi- 
ness of  it.  Many  of  them  spend  much  time  and  money  in 
experimenting  in  the  field  of  photographic  chemistry,  and  in 
several  instances  have  made  important  discoveries  which  have 
greatly  benefitted  the  profession.  The  amateur  rarely  meddles 
with  portrait  photography,  which  is  the  paying  business  of  the 
professional,  but  confines  his  attention  to  landscape  work,  and 
generously  distributes  his  products  among  his  friends.  But  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  to  take  pictures,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  photographs,  the  amateur  has  to  study  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  laws  of  fitness 
and  symmetry,  balance  and  support.  lu  order  to  give  technical 
effect  to  his  knowledge  he  must  also  study  the  methods  of 
obtaining  mechanical  excellence,  from  the  exposure  of  the  sensi- 
tive plate  to  the  making  of  the  negative,  and  the  final  produc- 
tion of  the  finished  print.  Thus,  the  amateur  becomes,  so  far  as 
photography  is  concerned,  not  only  an  art  critic,  but  a critic  of 
technique.  The  amateur  movement  has  consequently  a decidedly 
beneficial  effect  upon  photographic  work  ; the  skilful  and 
artistic  operator  obtains  a recognition  of  his  merits,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  capability  of  judging  is  being  extended 
among  the  general  public,  while  the  professional  who  turns  out  a 
low  grade  of  work  is  discouraged.  The  increased  attention  paid 
to  photography  in  consequence  of  the  amateur  movement  has 
naturally  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  the  services  of  the 
professional,  whose  financial  receipts  have  been  correspondingly 
increased.  The  amateurs  are  really  the  best  friends  of  the  pro- 
fessional photographer,  and  to  ” freeze”  them  out,  as  is  proposed, 
would  be  a very  stupid  proceeding.  In  England  amateur 
photography  has  become  quite  fashionable,  and  several  members 
of  the  Royal  family  and  large  numbers  of  the  nobility  have 
taken  it  up.  In  Canada  there  are  amateur  societies  in  all  the 
principal  cities,  and  the  art  is  pro.secuted  with  much  enthusiasm, 
notwithstanding  the  discouraging  effect  of  the  oppressive  tariff 
upon  dry  plates.  Photography,  in  fact,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
fascinating  amusement,  and  the  camera  to  be  a necessary  part 
of  the  outfit  of  the  tourist  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of 
natural  scenery. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Kindly  permit  me  to  remind  iqtendiug  exhibitors 
that  Wednesday  next,  September  19th,  is  the  last  day  for 
receiving  “ Packing  Cases  ’ from  the  country  by  our  agent, 
Mr.  Bnirlet,  17,  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital  : and 
also  that  the  same  day  is  the  only  one  for  receiving 
pictures  and  apparatus  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
S.W.  Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
me. — Yours  truly,  Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretary. 
o- — 

Jrocftcbings  of  Sorutws. 

London  and  Provi.scial  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  L.  Med- 
LAND  in  the  chair. 

A gclatino-bromide  plate  had  been  brought  down  to  the  meet* 
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ing  the  previous  week  by  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  after  being  in  his 
friend’s  slide  for  a fortnight,  and  thereby  likely  to  develop  with 
green  fog.  This  was  taken  away  by  W.  Cobb,  and  during  the 
week  the  plate  had  been  divided  and  separately  exposed  and 
developed  by  himself  and  A.  Cowan.  The  results  were  now 
shown.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  intention  of  the  two 
operators  had  not  been  identical.  The  aim  of  W.  Cobb  had  been 
to  produce  a clear  plat;.  This  he  had  done  by  thoroughly  wash- 
ing and  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  film  with  his  finger  previous 
to  development,  and  using  a weak  developer. 

A.  Cow.iN  had  used  a normal  developer — pyroand  ammonia — 
the  plate  showing  green  fog.  This  was  proved  to  be  only  on  the 
surface,  it  being  easily  removed  by  rubbing. 

W.  Cobb  said  on  one  occasion,  in  developing  some  negatives, 
using  a normal  developer,  the  plates  showed  a surface  fog.  He 
then  took  a couple  of  plates  of  the  same  batch,  developing  with 
an  extra  amount  of  ammonia.  The  result,  much  to  his  surprise, 
was  a clear  plate. 

J.  J.VCKSON  exhibited  one  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.’s 
detective  cameras  to  hold  films  for  one  hundred  exposures  of  2 J in. 
square,  the  weight  being  thirty-five  ounces.  The  lens  worked 

with  a focus  of  2|  inches,  the  aperture  being  of  an  inch. 
A novel  feature  of  the  shutter  is  that  after  being  set,  six  ex- 
posures in  succession  can  be  made.  Prints  from  negatives  taken 
with  the  camera  were  handed  round. 

Tne  Chairm.\n  showed  some  photographs  of  Baldwin,  the 
aereonaut — the  ascent,  getting  ready  to  leave  the  balloon,  and 
his  descent  with  the  parachute  ; the  latter  being  taken  with  a 
detective  camera. 

J.  Nesbit,  in  introducing  the  subject  of  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphy, referred  to  the  introduction  of  stripping  films,  by  which 
the  printing  and  mounting  of  stereoscopic  pictures  was  rendered 
more  simple.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  the  original  size  of  the 
pictures  being  increased  ; he  had  recently  seen  some  exhibited 
six  inches  in  height ; he  believed  this  to  be  wrong  in  principle. 
A true  stereoscopic  effect  could  only  be  obtained  by  viewing  the 
picture  as  a whole,  and  not  in  sections.  The  height  should  not 
be  greater  than  its  width,  otherwise  stereoscopes  of  a special 
size  were  required,  causing  great  fatigue  to  the  eyes.  A half- 
plate camera  was  well  adapted  for  stereo  pictures.  The  practice 
of  cutting  a negative  in  two,  and  reversing  the  two  parts 
for  the  purposes  of  printing,  was  not  a good  plan,  as  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  cut  sides  of  the  glass  coming  together 
showed  in  the  print. 

J.  Tr.vill  Taylor  considered  the  height  of  the  steriossopic 
picture  immaterial.  The  eye  could  range  in  a vertical  direction 
— an  increase  of  sizs  in  some  cases  was  even  advisable.  But  he 
held  to  the  old-fashioned  size — the  centres  of  the  correspondent 
parts  not  exceeding  three  inches  in  distance  apart.  The  plan  of 
cutting  the  negative  in  two,  and  transposing  the  several  parts  for 
printing  transparencies  with  one  exposure  by  super-position,  he 
considered  very  useful.  It  was  largely  adopted  in  America. 
He  handed  round  several  mounted  prints  to  show  that  Mr. 
Nesbit’s  fears  as  to  the  ragged  edges  were  groundless.  The  two 
parts  of  the  negative,  after  being  transposed,  are  laid  on  a sheet 
of  plain  gla.ss,  and  bound  round  the  margin.  It  is  then  ready 
for  printing.  Several  views  were  shown  by  Mr,  Taylor  that 
were  quite  meaningless  until  the  stereoscope  was  tilted  up- 
wards, when  the  eflect  was  seen.  In  one  or  two  cases  this  was 
caused  by  the  trimming. 

W.  England  exhibited  a large  collection  of  stereographs,  in- 
cluding many  Daguerreotypes,  which  were  viewed  with  much 
interest. 

E.  CuErON,  ram  irking  upon  the  diffi  :ulty  of  getting  proper 
representations  of  geological  specimens  from  drawings,  said  he 
had  taken  some  binocular  photographs  for  a friend  of  his — a 
geologist — which,  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  gave  impres- 
sions quite  impossibb  for  any  drawing  to  convey.  He  believed 
stereoscopic  photography  could  be  brought  into  practical  use  in 
many  other  branches  of  research. 

Replying  to  a question  on  single  cameras,  J.  Traill  Taylor 
said  stereoscopic  pictures  of  still  life  or  scenes  without  motion 
could  be  taken  with  any  camera  ; in  fact,  for  objects  of  such  a 
distince,  requiring  the  points  of  observation  to  be  considerably 
widened,  the  employment  of  a simple  lens  camera  was  absolutely 
mCissary,  or  the  sensation  of  solidity  could  not  be  produced 
in  the  picture  ; stereoscopic  views  of  the  moon,  for  instance, 
requiring  a base  line  of  some  thousands  of  miles.  To  take 
stereoscopic  pictures  with  a single  lens  camera,  all  that  is  neces- 
siiry  is  to  fix  a base-board  in  the  camera  stand.  Two  stripe  of 
wood,  acting  as  guides,  are  fastened  one  ou  each  side  of  the  base- 


board, at  such  an  angle  that  will  permit  of  the  camera,  after  an 
exposure,  being  shifted  several  inches,  and  a second  negative 
taken  of  the  same  object,  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  camera  being 
still  kept  in  the  same  direction.  The  guide  pieces  should  be 
made  movable,  near  and  distant  objects  requiring  a greater  width 
of  the  base  line  of  the  parallactic  angle.  Mr.  Taylor  said,  by 
exercising  a little  eft’ort,  the  act  of  viewing  binocular  pictures 
with  stereoscopic  effect,  without  an  instrument,  could  be  ac- 
quired ; all  that  was  necessary  was  a little  practice,  and  a cer- 
tain amount  of  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  eyes; 

North  London  Photographic  Society 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall  on  Sept.  4 ’ 
J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

B.  J.  Grover  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Taverner  presented  a copy  of  Chapman  Jones’s  new 
manual  to  the  Society. 

F.  AV.  Co.x  exhibited  a number  of  tastefully  mounted  platiuo- 
type  prints,  the  artistic  qualities  an  1 technical  excellence  of 
which  were  fully  appreciated.  In  answer  to  a question,  Mr. 
Cox  said  they  were  produced  by  the  original  platinotype 
process. 

Mr.  Taverner  showed  a number  of  views  taken  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Society’s  visit  to  Waltham  Abbey. 

The  following  question  from  the  box  was  then  read  : — ‘‘  Can 
any  member  give  the  best  method  of  mounting  silver  prints  in 
optical  contact  with  glass  ?” 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  believed  there  was  only  one  method 
by  which  this  could  be  successfully  accomplished.  An  ordinary 
porceliin  dish  was  filled  with  a solution  of  gelatine  just  strong 
enough  to  form  a jelly  when  cold.  This  was  warmed  till  it  was 
quite  fluid,  and  the  mounting  glass  laid  in  the  bottom  ; the  print 
was  then  immersed  face  downwards,  and  the  print  and  glass 
lifted  out  together  ; the  excess  of  gelatine  was  removed  with  a 
squeegee,  which  also  expelled  any  air-bubbles  which  might  be 
present.  After  drying,  the  back  could  be  varnished,  and,  if  de- 
sired, a margin  of  black  varnish  put  round  the  picture. 

The  President  said  that  when  this  method  of  mounting  was 
adopted  it  was  necessary  to  use  nearly  colourless  glass,  as  the 
ordinary  sheet  glass  perceptibly  degraded  the  high  lights  of  the 
picture. 

J.  Hu.mphries  said  that  a glass  used  by  microscopists,  and 
known  as  “patent  p’ate,”  was  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  President  said  that  “ patent  plate  ’’  was  a term  used  to 
denote  the  method  of  finishing  the  glass,  and  did  not  in  any 
way  refer  to  the  composition  or  colour. 

F.  W.  Hart  said  that  most  of  the  patent  plate  used  by  photo- 
graphers hid  a distinct  greenish  tinge. 

\V.  Few  said  that  a variety  known  as  l-'rench  patent  plate  was 
almost  colourless. 

5Ir.  CossOR  thought  that  glass  in  which  a la'ge  quantity  of 
lead  was  present  was  likely  to  ch  nge  colour  with  time. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  if  the  lead  was  properly  combined  it 
should  not  change.  When  the  sand  used  for  glass  making  on- 
tained  iron,  manganese  was  used  to  di->charge  the  greenish  or 
yellow  colour  ; on  exposure  to  light  glass  so  treated  would 
assume  a pinkish  tinge. 

J.  Oakley  asked  whether  any  members  had  any  experience  in 
the  locil  reduction  of  negatives  by  rubbing  with  methylated 
spirit. 

E.  Clieton  had  used  it  and  found  it  answer  well  ; great  care 
was  necessary,  however,  as  it  was  some  time  before  the  rubbing 
appeared  to  have  any  effect,  but  when  the  film  was  softened  it 
was  easy  to  rub  it  into  holes.  He  preferred  ozone  bleach  as  a 
reducer,  as  it  permitted  a closer  following  of  the  lines  of  the 
picture. 

The  Prksic  ENT  said  that  it  was  a well-known  fact  that  selenite 
filmsowed  the  various  colours  exhibited  by  them  under  polarised 
light  to  difference  in  thickness.  Ornamental  devices  were  now 
formed  by  fitting  together,  in  a sort  of  mosaic,  pieces  of  selenite 
of  varying  thickness.  He  thought  it  possible  that  a photo- 
graphic image  might  be  superimposed  upon  a single  film  of 
soleuito  which  might  be  etched  away  so  as  to  give  the  colour 
effect  desired.  He  recommended  the  idea  to  photographers  who 
were  also  microscopists. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  he  made  a silver  bath  for  sensitising  plain 
salted  paper.  After  a few  pieces  had  been  floated  on  it,  it  turned 
quite  dark.  He  thought  this  might  be  caused  by  the  dye  from 
some  tinted  drawing-paper  he  had  used,  and  wished  to  know 
how  the  bath  could  be  decolourised. 

The  Rev.  £.  M.  Healt  said  that  if  it  was  shaken  up  with  a 
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little  kaolin,  and  allowed  to  settle,  it  would  speedily  become  clear. 
This  was  the  plan  employed  when  sensitising  albumen  paper, 
when  a much  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  found  its  way 
into  the  silver  solution. 

Mr.  Ili  MPHiuES  asked  if  the  new  .lena  ghias  w,as  yet  in  com- 
mercial use. 

The  I’liKSiDKXT  said  that  Voigtliinder,  of  Vienna,  and  Bausch 
and  Lomb,  of  Xew  York,  were  both  using  it  for  photographic 
lenses.  Messrs.  Swift  and  Co.,  of  L>ndon,  were  also  issuing 
lenses  in  which  it  was  employed.  _ I 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  He.u.y  showed  a print  from  a negative  which 
h.ad  accidentally  receiveil  200  limes  the  proper  exposure  ; al-  ! 
though  rather  flat,  all  the  details  were  plainly  visible.  ! 

The  Presihent  said  that  such  a weak  developer  as  must  have  j 
been  used  would  be  useful  when  making  negatives  of  street  ] 
scenes  where  it  was  desired  to  omit  repre.senting  the  traffic.  I 
An  acid  developer  could  be  employed  with  good  effect  iu  such 
a case,  i. «.,  when  an  inordinately  long  exposure  had  been  given 
to  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate. 

The  subj-ct  on  September  ISth  will  be  “The  Mounting  and 
Finishing  of  Photographs.’’ 


SnF.FFiEt.D  Ca.meua  Club. 

A MEETING  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society',  8,  Fitzilan  Square, 
on  Friday  evening,  the  7th  iust.,  G.  E.  Maluiam  (Vice-president) 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed.  Geo.  W.  Johnson  was  elected  a member,  and  three  other 
gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election. 

A demonstration  was  then  given  by  B.  W.  Wisdeu  and  J.  0. 
Arnold  in  photographing  by  the  magnesium  light.  Several 
very  successful  results  were  obtained  by  the  ribbon  and  the 
flash-light  in  gun-cotton. 


Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Dispensary, 
Coventry,  on  September  oth,  Vice-President  A.mbrose  iu  the 
chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  ; — Messrs. 
Atkins,  Darker,  Lupton,  Pocock,  and  Thomas,  bringing  the 
number  of  members  to  more  than  double  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a special  meeting,  on  Sep' ember  19tb,  ! 
to  revise  certain  of  the  rules,  and  also  for  other  business.  [ 

The  meeting  was  informed  of  the  progress  made  in  the  arrange-  , 
ments  for  the  Exhibition.  After  some  negatives  and  piints 
taken  at  the  recent  excursion  had  been  shown  round  and  dis- 
cussed, the  meeting  terminated. 

Bath  Photographic  Society. 

On  Fiid.ay  evening,  the  7th  instant,  a meeting  wis  held  at  j 
34,  Gay  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a Photographic 
Society  for  Bath.  j 

Phillip  Braham,  F.C.S.,  s,aid  that  the  matter  under  discus-  i 
sion  would  be  that  of  forming  a society  where  they  could  discuss  j 
the  various  aspects  of  experimental  photography  at  stated 
periods,  and  thus  get  a better  idea  of  what  they  were  doing  i 
than  by  any  other  means.  It  had  therefore  been  thought  that  I 
such  a society  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  amateurs  and  | 
professional  photographeis.  The  Pi-esident  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  a gentleman  of  world-wide  fame,  and 
excellent  knowledge  of  scientific  societies,  was  present,  and  he 
did  not  think  they  could  do  better  than  invite  him  to  take  the  | 
chair  that  evening.  I 

Friese  Greene  had  known  Mr.  Glaisher’s  piestige  in  societies 
for  ye.ars,  and  he  was  certain  a better  chairman  they  could  not  i 
have. 

This  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

James  Glaishkr,  F.RS.,  &c.,  then  took  the  chair,  .and  in 
opening  the  business,  said  he  was  somewhat  surprised  when  , 
informed  that  there  was  no  photographic  society  iu  Bath.  The 
British  Association,  he  said,  is  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  i 
It  is  therefore  a go  id  time  for  the  founding  of  a society  as  a ! 
child  of  the  Association,  at  this  its  second  visit  to  Bath,  and  we  i 
should  do  all  we  possibly  can  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object.  > 
From  the  time  Fox  Talbot  took  this  picture  now  before  me,  and 
which  I know  very  well,  I have  a vivid  recollection  of  the  scien- 
tific progress  made  in  photography.  I remember,  when  de- 
veloping processes  were  tardy,  and  upon  one  occasion  when  I was  i 
80  engaged,  Sir  John  Herschcl  exclaiming,  “ There  is  the  nose  !''  I 


In  this  picture  of  F'ox  Talbot’s  there  is  the  same  nase.  In  the 
great  Exhibition,  1851,  I saw  miny  of  Fox  T.albot’s  pictures  ; 
and  again,’ shortly  afterwards,  at  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
held  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  At  that  time  nearly 
all  the  photographers  expected  to  be  patted  on  the  back,  and  as 
they  did  not  get  it,  my  address,  which  was  iu  print,  never 
appeared  in  the  papers,  as  the  photographers  had  stopped  the 
account,  but  they  could  not  stop  another  in  a lecture  I had  then 
to  give.  I hope  every  gentleman  present  will  come  to  see  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Siciety  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
opened  at  I’.ill  JIill  next  month.  We  get  a great  number  of 
appliances  as  well  as  pictures,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  as  great  advances  as  iu  the  past.  I should  like  to 
see  this  proposed  Bath  Society  enter  upon  and  do  its  work  to 
thoroughly  as  to  have  a claim  on  the  parent  society.  Is  there 
one  of  us  who  is  not  anxious  for  progress  ? Strive  to  excel,  and 
then  you  will  be  doing  fairly  towards  this  f.air  city  to  have  a 
society.  I would  ask  you  to  love  our  art,  and  help  each  other  ; 
let  no  bitter  jealousies  creep  in  ; let  X beat  B if  he  can,  but  let 
it  be  done  iu  a friendly  w.iy.  The  Chainmn  then  related  an 
anecdote  in  which  Ross,  If:ck,  and  other  opticians  were  pitted 
against  the  opticians  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  production 
of  the  most  perfect  microscope.  After  a very  close  competition 
the  honour  fell  upon  the  English  microscope,  a medal  being 
awarded  at  the  1851  Exhibition  to  a class  of  instrument  whicli 
left  its  rivals  far  behind.  He  hoped  something  of  the  same  kindly 
feeling  would  be  emulated  in  this  new  society.  Do  not  enter 
upon  a society  lightly,  said  he ; think  that  there  is  some  work  to 
be  done.  Go  in  for  success ; and  success  depends  upon  every- 
one feeling  ih.at  as  a band  of  brothers  they  will  work  together. 
Better  not  enter  it  at  all  than  fail.  To  members  of  committee 
or  council  I would  say  : If  you  take  office,  be  regular  in  your 
attendance  at  meetings.  An  absentee  may  ask  to  have  the 
minutes  of  a meeting  at  which  he  was  not  present  read,  but  he 
cannot  understand  the  subject  so  well  as  if  he  had  attended. 
If  you  do  wish  to  accept  office,  never  omit  the  meeting  of  com- 
mittee. I do  think  a society  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  city. 
With  these  few  remarks  I should  like  to  elicit  opinions.  If  the 
men  who  have  taken  it  in  hand  will  think  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  put  it  aside  to-morrow,  but  lock  well  after  the  inte- 
rests of  the  society,  it  will  do  well. 

Friese  Green  was  constantly  meeting  with  amateurs  who 
wished  for  information  on  development,  and  other  matters  of 
photographic  interest,  which  a society  here  could  ea.sily  furnish. 
The  history  of  photography  was  much  associated  with  Bath. 
P'ox  Talbotand  Sir  J.  Herschell  had  done  their  early  photographic 
work  here,  and  a great  many  experimentalists  h .d  at  different 
times  resided  here.  He  had  often  talked  over  the  subject,  but 
a bite  was  now  given  by  Mr.  Ashman  having  got  this  meeting 
together.  He  (Mr.  Greenr)  knew  of  several  who  had  received 
letters  to  be  present,  but  they  were  unable  to  at‘eud.  When  it 
became  better  known  that  a start  had  been  made  he  was  sure 
the  movement  would  receive  good  support,  and  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  Bath. 

F.  Braham  remarked  that  one  of  the  first  point.s  to  consider 
was,  should  the  society  be  exclusively  amateur  or  mixed.  He 
thought  there  should  be  no  exclusiveness  whitever.  Either 
amateurs,  professionals,  or  ladies  should  be  admitted.  There 
were  many  ladies  in  Bath  who  would  like  to  pr.actise  photo- 
graphy, and  who  would  assist  materially  in  the  success  of  the 
society,  as  they  h.ad  already  done  iu  the  Bath  Microscopical 
Society,  with  a result  that  they  had  added  much  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  microscopy.  If  they  could  avoid  eclaiscisin  the 
society  must  prove  an  adv,antage. 

Austin  Kino,  before  offering  an  opinion,  desired  to  know  what 
form  the  society  would  take. 

The  Chairman  could  only  say  that  the  proposition  was  to 
admit  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  photography,  and  to 
frame  it  on  as  broad  a basis  as  possible.  Nearly  every  city  and 
town  had  a (ihotographio  society,  and  he  considered  it  advan- 
tageous to  the  parent  society  that  this  w.as  the  case.  It  gave 
them  more  work  to  do,  and  science  was  advanced. 

G.  F.  Powell  had  been  an  amateur  photographer  for  twenty 
years,  and  now  belonged  to  the  “ Bristol  Society,’’  which  bad 
lately  embraced  the  title  of  “West  of  England.’’  This  society 
held  outdoor  meetings  in  the  summer  and  indoor  iu  ihs  winter. 
He  had  many  times  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  a photo- 
graphic society  could  be  started  for  Bath.  It  had  bean  said  that 
a mixed  society  had  not  been  found  to  succeed. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  : The  broader  you  make  the  baais  the  better. 
Summer  outdoor  meetings  are  very  enjoyable,  and  the  results  of 
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those  who  can  go  out  often  pleases  those  who  cannot  attend. 
There  are  some  secrets  in  every  trade  and  profession — in  the 
optician’s  workshop,  the  photographer’s,  or  anyone  else’s,  and  in 
my  time  I have  been  made  acquainted  with  many  a one,  but 
directly  I pass  the  threshhold  it  is  sacred  with  me.  It  ought 
always  to  be  so.  Professional  and  amateur  photographer  each 
have  special  advantages  in  different  directions,  and  can,  if  they 
will,  help  each  other.  I will  now  ask  you  to  express  by  vote 
whether  you  are  in  favour  of  a society  being  founded  in  Hath. 

The  decision  was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative. 

Then,  said  the  Chaik.m.vn.  every  society  must  be  governed  by 
rules.  I would  recommend  that  three  gentlemen  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  rules,  and  these  be  submitted  to  you  for  approval. 
What  shall  be  the  name  of  the  society?  Bath  must  be  fi'st: 
can  we  do  as  Mr.  Powell  inferred  Bristol  has  done,  assume  so 
much  and  Include  “ West  of  England  ” in  the  title  ? Upon  the 
whole  I think  “ The  Bath  Photographic  Society  ” is  as  good  as 
anything  else  you  can  select. 

This  title  was  agreed  to.  The  amount  of  annual  subscription 
was  fixed  at  half-a-guinea.  Messrs.  Austin  King,  Philip  Brabam, 
and  W.  Middleton  Ashman  were  elected  unanimously  acommittee 
to  prepare  rules. 

"The  Chairman  expressed  a hope  that  when  he  visited  Bath 
again  he  should  find  the  society  prospering — that  there  would 
be  no  clique,  for  cliques  were  a curse  to  any  society.  He  recol- 
lected when  the  Queen  first  became  patrou  to  the  London  Pho- 
tographic Society.  The  Chief  Baron  Pollock  was  president,  then 
money  rolled  into  the  coffers  like  water.  The  secretary  at  that 
time  received  a salary  of  £200  a year,  and  all  went  well  for  a 
time  ; but  differences  arose,  and  this  flourishing  society  became 
involved  in  debt.  The  secretary  pressed  for  his  salary,  and 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis  served  him  (the  Chairman)  with  a 
writ  for  £300.  He  was  glad  to  say  the  money  was  paid,  and 
the  balance  at  the  present  moment  was  on  the  right  side.  He 
always  welcomed  ladies  to  their  meetings,  and  when  they  paid 
to  see  the  pictures  hanging  on  the  exhibition  walls  their  money 
was  as  good  as  anyone  else’s.  Do  not  confine  your  work,  he 
said,  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  but  have  apparatus  as  well. 

P.  Braham  felt  sure  this  inaugural  meeting  of  the  society 
appeared  in  a state  to  do  something  useful  and  scientific,  owing 
to  Mr.  Glaisher  having  taken  the  chair.  There  was  not  another  I 
individual  in  England  who  could  have  given  such  advice  and 
helped  them  so  much  in  the  same  time.  He  concluded  by  pro- 
posing a very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Glaisher  for  pre- 
siding. 

Austin  Kino,  in  seconding  the  vote,  said  it  was  unnecessary 
to  say  much  on  behalf  of  such  a vote.  Mr.  Glaisher’s  great 
fame  had  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
He  was  much  charmed  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced the  subject — important  in  itself  as  well  as  to  mankind. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  response,  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British 
Association  to  advance  science  wherever  they  had  an  opportunity, 
and  iu  Bath,  where  there  was  so  much  intelligence,  hs  hoped  fur 
a rich  harvest.  Those  engaged  in  this  work  bad  his  warmest 
wishes  for  success.  Mr.  King,  he  was  quite  certain,  would  work 
well.  Mr.  Braham  he  had  met  year  after  year  at  the  Association 
gatherings,  where  he  was  always  taking  an  active  part ; and  Mr. 
Ashman  was  no  longer  ago  than  last  year  vigorously  working  on 
the  new  laws  of  the  Society  in  London.  He  felt  perfect  con- 
fidence in  these  gentlemen  doiag  their  duty,  and  if  there  should  j 
be  anything  he  could  do  for  the  Society  they  might  at  any  time  ! 
command  him.  Among  the  friends  he  met  twenty -four  years  ; 
ago  when  the  Association  last  visited  Bath,  Speke  and  Living- 
stons, now  no  more,  had  matters  of  great  interest  to  bring  before 
the  scientific  world.  Soon  after  that  session  he  (the  Chairman)  i 
went  seven  miles  high  in  a balloon  for  scientific  observations. 
Up  to  the  present  there  was  nothing  very  startling  about  this  | 
session,  but  if  the  new  Photographic  Society  proves  to  be  a 
success,  it  would  be  a more  pleasing  thing  to  him  than  anything 
else  which  has  transpired  at  this  the  second  visit  of  the  British 
Association  to  Bath. 


®alh  in  5tuMo. 

An  Absolute  Standard  Sensitometer. — From  J.  W.  Newall 
we  receive  the  following  description  of  a sensitomer,  for  which 
he  has  a patent: — “ A quarter-plate  is  taken  and  placed  behind  an 
opaque  screen  through  whioh  a series  of  figures  from  1 to  oO  are 
out.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  all  these  figures  are  eovered 


by  shutters.  In  connection  with  the  shutters  is  a pendulum 
beating  half-seconds,  and  between  the  two  a train  of  wheels  is 
arranged,  by  means  of  which,  at  each  beat  of  the  pendulum,  one  of 
the  shutters  is  raised  so  as  to  expose  one  of  the  series  of  figures. 
In  front  of  the  instrument,  at  a fixed  distance,  is  placed  a 
standard  light  (the  usual  standard  candle  must  be  used  till  a 
better  one  is  established).  Now  if  the  instrument  be  placed  in 
a dark  room,  a plate  inserted,  the  candle  lit,  and  then  the 
pendulum  set  in  motion,  it  is  clear,  that  by  the  time  all  the 
numbers  are  exposed,  each  of  them  will  have  been  exposed  for 
a gradually  decreasing  time  to  the  action  of  a standard  light, 
and  the  more  sensitive  the  plate  the  lower  the  number,  which 
will  become  visible  on  development.  Instead,  therefore,  of  any 
arbitrary  valuations  of  the  sensitiveness  of  plates,  they  can 
henceforward  be  called  No.  I,  2,  .3  or  .50,  meaning  that  the  plate, 
when  exposed  in  such  a sensitometer  as  here  described,  will 
give  a developed  image  when  exposed  for  1,  2,  3,  or  .50  half, 
seconds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  developed  with  a standard 
developer.” 

London  and  Provincial  Photoc.raphic  Association  Con- 
vention Night  — An  exhibition  of  photographs  and  lantern 
transparencies  of  places  visited  during  the  Photographic  Con- 
vention will  be  held  at  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  4.  Names  of  intending  exhibitors  should  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  J.  J.  Brigginshaw,  128,  Southwark  Street,  S.E.,  not 
later  than  the  29th  inst. 

Photograi’HIc  Society  op  Great  Britain. — The  next 
monthly  technical  meeting  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18, 
at  8 p.m. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Sept.  19 
will  be  “ Reproduction  of  Negatives.”  Saturday  outing,  Hale 
End  ; train  from  Liverpool  Street,  2-32. 


C0r«sp0nbfnfs. 

Communications  intendo  I for  the  E l.tor,  and  b loks  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Piiotoobapiiic  Nkws, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  EC.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forw.ird«d  to  “PipKa  and  CaaTRa,  PuoTooaAPUic 
Nkws,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

B.  S.  E. — Sift  pumice  powder  through  the  finest  lawn,  and  rub 
down  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

C.  N.  J. — Thank  you  for  sending : we  have  noted  the  fact. 

R. — The  apparatus  you  refer  to  is  well  suited  for  the  work. 

\V.  H.  Stansfield. — They  are  generally  made  to  order  when 
required,  and  an  engineer  would  have  no  difficulty  in  constructing 
them  from  the  published  drawing.^.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be 
best  to  advertise  for  secondhand  presses. 

George  II.  Authurson. — On  exposure  to  air  it  absorbs  water 
readily,  and  becomes  liquid.  Pour  the  II  aid  iu  a porcelain  dish, 
and  bake  in  an  ordinary  oven. 

D.  L.  R. — 1.  The  da'e  was  incorrectly  stated  in  tho  minute  male 
by  the  Secretary,  but  the  error  was  corrected  in  the  piblished 
report.  2.  It  is  so  purely  a legal  point  that  wo  can  hardly  ad- 
vi.se.  3.  Ordinary  unblcachei  cilioowill  answer  the  purpose 
very  well. 

H.  Charles. — 1.  For  this  purpose  common  glue  will  answer  belter 
than  the  expensive  sorts  of  gelatine  ; but  if  it  is  acid,  sufficient 
ammonia  should  be  a IJei  to  maks  it  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline. 

Tiios.  Brandeniiuucheu.— The  addre.ss  is  that  given  in  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  Patent  Dep.trlment. 

J.  S.  T.— O.c  isionally  to  ho  obtained  at  a second-hand  book  stall — 
indeed,  only  a few  weeks  ag>,  wo  noticed  a copy  on  a barrow 
standing  in  the  Lower  Marsh,  Lambath. 

Wm.  M.aixwarixo. — Tho  appara'us  in  question,  though  good 
value  for  the  money,  is  too  poorlv  inalo  to  bo  serviceable  for 
regular  use.  2 Po.ssibly  Marion  & Uo.,  of  22,  Sabo  Squire,  can 
obtain  it  through  Ibeir  Paris  agency. 

Camera. — Rub  lamp-black  and  starch-paste  together  in  a mortar, 
and  smear  Ibis  on  iho  woodavork  with  a spinge.  A little  biebro- 
laaate  of  potash  solu'ion  stirred  in  the  last  thing  is  useful,  as  serving 
to  render  the  black  coating  leas  liable  to  damage  from  moisture. 

W.  Cotton.— Assuming  that  the  photograph  was  taken  with  an 
aperture  equia’alent  to  /,  we  may  confidently  say  that  the  lens  is 
an  excellent  instrument. 

W.  Bland. — There  has  been  no  new  edition  since  the  date  you 
mention.  2.  Write  t>  the  author,  care  of  the  publisher.  3. 
Customs  duty  would  probably  be  charged.  4.  Contamination  of 
the  toning  bath  with  hyposulphite. 

O.  Bliss.— Appirently  from  some  chemically  active  dust  settling 
on  them  while  wet. 
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COPYING  FROM  DISCOLOURED  SURFACES. 
One  of  the  most  thankless  tasks  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  photo>irapher  to  undertake  is  the  copying  of  a subject 
the  ground  of  which  has  become  yellowed  or  browned  by 
age.  Many  will  not  venture  upon  such  an  undertaking  at 
all,  and  of  those  who  have  done  so  there  are  not  wanting 
penitents  who  regret  their  rashness,  and  give  up  the 
attempt  in  despair.  Plate  after  plate  is  exposed — first,  per- 
haps, with  short  exposure,  in  order  to  obtain  some  clear- 
ness in  the  blacks — then,  the  lights  coming  so  very  faint,  a 
longer  exposure  is  eiven  to  get  some  deposit  approaching 
vigour  ; but  only  to  find  the  blacks  filled  up,  until  at  last 
the  task  is  declared  to  be  an  impracticable  one.  And  so  it 
is  under  the  ordinary  conditions.  Dr.  Vogel,  however, 
in  the  current  number  cf  the  Photographisclie  Notizen,  points 
out  what  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  ; condi- 
tions, the  observance  of  which  have  enabled  him  to  make 
a photographic  reproduction  of  what  will  be  recognised 
to  be  a subject  of  exceptional  difficulty,  i.e.,  a manuscript 
on  papyrus  over  4,000  years  old,  now  in  an  Egyptian 
museum  in  Germany.  A description  of  the  method 
employed  will  be  of  interest  to  photographers  generally,  as 
although  subjects  of  such  extreme  diflBculty  do  not  occur 
in  everyday  practice,  the  plan  adopted  in  order  to  secure 
printable  negatives  from  such  trying  subjects  is  applicable 
to  the  comparatively  moderately  difficult  undertakings 
that  do  frequently  occur.  Dr.  Vogel  describes  the  papyrus 
and  the  method  adopted  in  copying  thus  : — 

The  coarse  fibred  papyrus,  which  showed  fibres  both 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  was  of  a deep  yellowish  brown 
colour,  and  bore  distinct  traces  of  a crumbling  action.  On 
the  papyrus  was  black  writing,  fables,  painted  in  hiero- 
glyphic characters.  The  beginning  of  the  chapter  was 
written  in  red.  A part  of  the  papyrus  has  been  attached  to 
glass  with  paste,  in  order  to  keep  it  together  ; traces  of  the 
paste  showed  themselves  as  whitish  patches  upon  the 
letters. 

In  order  to  make  the  contents  of  the  papyrus  accessible 
to  other  scholars,  and  to  preserve  the  writing  before  the 
whole  became  further  decayed,  it  was  decided  to  have  it 
photographed.  The  execution  of  this  work  was  entrusted 
to  an  establishment  of  the  highest  rank — one,  too,  in 
which  orthochromatic  photography  is  a speciality.  The 
result  was  unsatisfactory  ; writing  which  was  easily 
legible  in  the  original  came  out  so  interrupted  by  light  and 
dark  streaks  as  to  be  completely  unreadable.  The  estab- 
lishment refused  to  make  a second  attempt.  The  costly 
work  had  been  executed  in  vain.  The  papyrus  was  then 
sent  to  Dr.  Vogel,  in  order  that  he  might  see  if  he  could 
secure  a better  copy. 

It  was  evident  that  the  work  could  only  be  executed 
with  orthochromatic  plates,  as  with  ordinary  plates  the 
brown  ground  acted  no  more  strongly  than  the  black 
letters. 


Eosine  plates  by  Perutz  were  employed.  The  first  expo- 
sure certainly  gave  the  ground  light  and  the  letters  dark, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  negative  showed  light  and  dark 
streaks,  as  in  the  reproduction  that  had  been  made  by  the 
establishment  before  mentioned.  The  cause  of  the  black 
streaks  was  recognised  at  once.  They  were  shadows  thrown 
by  the  fibres,  and  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  original  was 
evenly  lighted  from  both  sides.  The  cause  of  the  white 
streaks  was  discovered  whilst  examining  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass,  with  the  head  well  covered  by  the  focussing 
cloth.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  separate  fibres  of  the 
papyrus  glistened  on  the  light  side  with  a peculiar  bluish 
light. 

The  first  exposure  had  been  made  with  eosin-silver, 
without  a yellow  screen.  In  landscape  work  the  yellow 
screen  is  not  employed,  but  in  reproductions  its  use  is  often 
necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  powerful  light  effect  of 
the  blue.  In  this  particular  case  it  had  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  use  a coloured  screen,  since  there  was  no  blue 
in  the  original  to  be  copied.  When,  however,  the  bluish 
reflection  was  observed,  it  was  decided  to  employ  a screen 
coloured  with  aurantia.  The  exposure  made  with  the  help 
of  this  screen  (behind  the  lens)  resulted  in  a complete 
success. 

The  black  letters,  as  well  as  the  red  ones,  now  stood 
out  with  absolute  clearness  on  the  ground  of  the  papyrus. 
There  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  light  or  dark  streaks  to 
spoil  the  copy.  The  letters  appeared,  as  Professor  Erman, 
the  Director  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  observed,  more 
legible  than  in  the  original. 

The  eosin-silver  plates  showed  their  charactistic  defect  of 
not  rendering  the  red,  in  virtue  of  which  the  red  letters 
came  out  as  dark  as  the  black  ones.  With  azalin  in  this 
case  the  red  letters  would  probably  have  come  too  light. 
The  time  of  exposure  with  yellow  screen  was  double  that 
which  had  been  given  without  it  (fifty  seconds,  with 
Steinheil  aplanatic  stop.  No.  4,  copy  same  size  as  original). 

As  some  of  the  negatives  printed  too  thin,  it  was  decided 
to  use  the  uranium  iutensifier,  and  the  formula  chosen  was 
one  supplied  by  Dr.  Vogel’s  son,  and  runs  thus  : — • 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  (solution, 

1 in  100)  ...  ...  50ccm. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  (solution,  1 in  100)  50ccm. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  10  to  12  ccm. 

This  intensifier  acts  very  vigorously  for  reproductions. 
The  negative  (well  washed,  of  course),  either  wet  or  dry, 
is  immersed  in  the  solution,  and,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  remains  there,  acquires  a more  or 
less  deep  brown  deposit,  which  affects  the  printing  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  With  many  negatives  a light 
brown  is  sufficient.  If  the  negative  has  been  too  strongly 
intensified,  it  may  be  easily  reduced  by  long  washing 
(ordinarily  the  intensified  negative  is  washed  after  the 
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use  of  the  urauium  bath  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes), 
or  by  the  application  of  dilute  ammonia,  which  destroys 
the  brown  colour.  If  it  is  desired  to  render  portions 
of  the  negative  le.ss  intense,  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  application  of  dilute  ammonia  with  a brush. 

In  like  manner,  the  too  j)owerful  lights  in  intensified 
instantaneous  pictures  may  be  very  successfully  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  help  of  a brush  the  uranium 
solution  may  be  led  over  certain  parts  of  a negative,  and 
these  parts  thereby  strengthened.  This  method  was  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  the  papyrus  negatives  to  those  places 
where  the  original  showed  patches  of  a darker  brown, 
and  which  in  the  negative,  therefore,  came  weaker. 

By  the  method  described,  even  and  clear  copies  were 
successfully  produced,  in  spite  of  the  uneven  and  ditiicult 
character  of  the  originals  operated  upon. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

BY  W.  E.  DEBENHAM. 

No.  2. — The  Desk. 

For  many  years  before  the  practice  of  systematically 
retouching  negatives  came  in,  it  was  an  occasional  habit 
with  photographers  to  touch  out  any  bad  spot  on  a nega- 
tive by  holding  the  plate  up  to  a window,  and  applying 
colour  with  a brush  to  the  transparent  place.  Sometimes 
rather  more  was  attempted  than  the  mere  filling  up  of 
defects  due  to  manipulation.  Wrinkles  would  be  covered 
with  a thin  coating  of  colour,  and  freckles  treated  in  a 
similar  way.  A primitive  sort  of  retouching  was  thus 
performed,  but  under  great  disadvantages. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  position,  the  awkwardness  of 
having  to  hold  the  plate  with  one  hand  all  the  time  it  was 
being  worked  upon,  and  the  confusion  arising  from  such  a 
large  surface  of  light  being  presented  to  the  eye,  and  from 
some  light  being  reflected  from  the  unsheltered  surface  of 
the  plate,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing  anything 
like  the  complete  systematic  retouching  that  was  subse- 
quently introduced.  A desk  or  easel  was  therefore  made 
use  of,  consisting  of  a slope  fitted  with  frames  to  receive 
the  negatives,  and  supplied  with  a reflector  lying  flat  upon 
the  table  or  base-board  of  the  desk.  This  form  of  desk, 
however,  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  necessitating  a 
more  or  less  stooping  position,  as  although  the  negative  may 
be  on  a slant,  the  eyes  must  look  downwards  towards  the 
reflector,  which  is  flat  on  the  table.  Having  observed  many 
years  since  that  a retoucher  who  had  been  working  for 
a year  or  two  at  a desk  of  this  kind  was  acquiring  a stoop,  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  position  which  induced  the 
stoop  might  be  obviated  by  an  arrangement  of  the  desk 
which  should  make  the  line  of  sight  nearly  horizontal, 


No.  1. — Original  form  ol  desk.  No.  2. — Steep  slope  desk. 

instead  of  being  vertical,  as  when  looking  down  on  to  a 
reflector.  The  manner  in  which  this  idea  was  carried  out 
will  be  described  presently,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that 
the  effect  of  using  the  more  upright  desk  was  not  only  to 


get  rid  of  the  stoop  which  had  been  acquired  at  the  older 
form,  but  to  develop  an  upright  figure  and  healthy  carriage 
in  another  who  began  the  work  at  that  time,  an  1 who 
previously  had  a somewhat  stooping  gait  The  advantage 
to  the  health  of  the  more  upright  position  as  a habit,  to 
say  nothing  of  graceful  bearing  acquired,  will  b.e  readily 
aj)preciated. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  second  form  of  desk  is  the 
raising  of  the  reflector  to  nearly  the  level  of  the  eye. 
Thischrnge  involved  that  unless  the  reflector  w.is  unusu- 
ally large,  the  negative,  if  a large  one,  could  no  longer  be 
illuminate  1 all  over  at  one  time,  but  only  on  th.at  portion 
which  is  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  reflector.  As, 
however,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  shut  out  the  light  from 
all  but  the  part  upon  which  we  are  working,  there  is  no  dis- 
advantage, except  for  la’^ger  heads  than  are  generally 
photographed,  in  the  aperture  for  light  being  comparatively 
small,  and  all  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  reflector. 
Starting,  then,  from  this  level,  there  is  in  the  steeply 
slanting  bo.ard  an  opening  three  inches  broad  by  four 
inches  high.  An  adjustable  lath  .serves  to  rest  the  nega- 
tive upon  ; through  the  ends  of  this  lath  two  screws, 
which  work  up  and  down  in  slo’s  cut  in  the  slanting 
board,  and  are  fixed  by  milled  head-nuts  at  such  height 
as  to  bring  the  face  on  the  negative  oppo.sit*  ttie  middle  of 
the  opening.  The  reflector  is  hinged  or  pivoted,  and  set 
at  such  a slope  as  is  required,  in  order  to  present 
a clear  surface  of  sky  to  the  eyes  of  the  retoucher  looking 
through  the  negative. 

A second  lath,  thinner,  and  about  two  inches  in  width, 
may  be  placed  above  the  one  which  serves  to  support  the 
negative.  Tliis  extra  lath  is  to  serve  .as  a rest  for  the 
fingers,  to  keep  them  from  contact  wills  the  surface  of  the 
negative.  As  it  has  to  go  over  the  negative,  it  must  stand 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the 
slanting  board.  This  is  conveniently  managed  by  placing 
wa.shers  of  that  thickness  on  the  binding  screws  which 
pass  through  the  ends  of  the  lath,  and  the  slots  alre.ady 
referred  to,  as  serving  to  adjust  the  height  of  the  sup- 
porting lath. 

At  tlie  back  of  the  board,  just  outside  the  edges  of  the 
4 by  3 opening  already  mentioned,  are  grooves  to  carry  a 
piece  of  ground  glass.  This  glass  must  be  removable,  as 
occasions  arise  when  it  is  better  dispensed  with.  The 
grinding  of  the  glass  must  be  exceedingly  fine —the  same 
as  is  employed  for  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera. 
This  sort  of  glass  is  known  as  the  “finest  matted.”  It 
must  be  kept  clean  ; a speck  of  dust  even  is  sufficient  to 
interfere  with  the  work,  although  the  glass  is  by  position 
not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  negative.  Some 
retouchers  prefer  to  use,  in  place  of  the  reflector,  a sheet  of 
clean  white  card  or  paper.  This  will  do  in  a strong  light, 
and  with  a thin  negative  ; but,  under  the  contrary  con- 
ditions, does  not  reflect  sufficient  light  to  penetrate  the 
denser  jwrtions  of  the  plate.  There  are  thus  three 
gradations  of  light  that  may  be  employed  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  negative  and  the  strength  of  light ; the 
card  or  paper  reflector  giving  thele.ast  penetrating  illumiu- 
tion,  the  glass  mirror  and  ground  gla.ss  the  medium  amount, 
and  the  mirror  without  ground  glas.s  when  it  is  desired  to 
use  all  available  light.  Tlie  mirror  should,  j)articularly  in 
the  last-mentioneil  ca.se,  be  so  .adjusted  that  on  looking 
through  the  negative  with  either  eye  alternately  without 
moving  the  head,  there  shall  be  nosish-brr,  chimney,  or 
other  object  in  the  line  of  sight— nothing  but  clear,  un- 
obstructed sky. 

To  prevent  confusion  arising  from  light  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  n>*gitive,  there  .should  be  no  mirror 
or  very  light  object  beliind  the  retoucher,  and  to  further 
concentrate  the  attention  there  should  be  side  screens, 
not  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  desk,  reaching  from  the  top 
board  to  half-way  or  more  down  the  side  of  the  slanting 
board.  These  side  screens  may  be  of  wood,  made  with 
the  desk ; or  if  it  is  unfurnished  with  them,  a cloth 
' thrown  over  the  top,  and  hanging  down  on  either  side 
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like  a focussing  cloth,  will  suffice.  Still  further  to  shut 
out  extraneous  light,  a piece  of  black  card  or  paper,  having 
an  opening  rather  larger  than  the  head  to  be  retouched, 
is  laid  upon  or  under  the  negative. 

As  the  slant  of  the  desk  is  so  nearly  upright,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  push  it  away  by  resting  the  hand  on  it,  which 
tendency  must  be  overcome.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
place  a heavy  weight  on  the  base  board  (the  board  upon 
which  the  sides  stand).  Another,  better  plan  when  a 
work  table  is  given  up  for  the  purpose,  is  to  use  a screw 
with  milled  headed  nut,  the  screw  passing  through  a hole 
in  the  table,  and  a slot  in  the  base-board.  The  slot  per- 
mits of  the  desk  being  fixed  nearer  to  or  further  from  the 
edge  of  the  table,  as  may  be  more  convenient.  Yet  an- 
other method  is  that  shown  in  the  woodcut,  where  two 
brass  bands  bent  down  into  the  form  of  a knuckle  are 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  desk,  and  stop  against  the 
front  of  the  table. 

It  is  important  that  the  desk  should  be  so  firmly  fixed 
as  not  to  shake  and  tremble  with  the  pressure  of  the 
retoucher’s  hand.  A twittering  movement  is  very 
distressing,  and  if  continued,  injurious  to  the  sight.  If 
the  table  ne  small  and  light  it  is  well  to  place  it  firmly 
against  the  window,  and  let  it  stand  so  that  it  shall  touch 
the  solid  wall.  A further  addition  that  may  be  made  to 
the  desk  is  the  fixing  to  it  of  a magnifying  glass.  This  is 
not  required  by  those  whose  sight  is  powerful,  and  if  the 
desk  is  not  very  firm  and  solid,  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
may  make  the  glass  tremble,  which  trembling  is  again 
very  distressing  and  injurious.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to 
have  the  magnifier  mounted  on  a stand  like  a condenser 
of  a microscope,  but  of  course  on  a larger  scale — large 
enough,  in  fact,  to  bring  the  magnifier  into  proper  position 
when  the  stand  is  placed  on  the  work-table.  When  the 
use  of  the  magnifier  is  only  occaisional,  it  may  be  held  in 
the  left  hand. 

Retouching  desks  of  this  second  form,  which  it  is 
strongly  recommended  to  employ  for  the  health  considera- 
tions that  have  been  referred  to,  are  now  to  be  obtained 
commercially  under  various  names,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture by  which  they  may  be  recognised  being  the  position 
of  the  mirror,  which  is  raised  and  sloped  instead  of  lying 
flat  on  the  table.  The  slope  on  which  the  negative  is  laid 
is  also  much  steeper  than  in  the  old  form.  They  may  also 
be  very  inexpensively  made  from  the  description  given. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  make  the  desk  folding  with  an 
adjustable  slope  ; indeed,  fixed  wooden  upright  supports 
screwed  to  the  sloping  board  and  to  the  baseboard  are  to 
be  preferred  as  more  solid  and  steady. 

If  it  is  required  to  retouch  heads  larger  than  the  size  of 
opening,  4 by  3 inches,  a special  desk  must  be  made,  as  it 
is  very  undesirable  to  work  at  patches  only  of  a face 
without  being  able  to  see  the  whole  of  it  at  once.  Heads 
of  larger  size  than  that  mentioned  are  not  common  in 
photography,  but  may  pe  provided  for  by  having  a larger 
opening  fitted  with  a plate  of  epeckless  ghiss,  upon  which  the 
smaller  negative  plates  may  be  laid  when  all-sized  work  is 
to  be  done  on  one  desk.  White  card  instead  of  a mirror  will 
generally  be  preferable  for  these  Large  heads,  which  com- 
monly are  not  of  such  intensity  as  absolutely  to  require  a 
glass  reflector. 


AMATEUR  v.  PROFESSIONAL. 

BY  C.  BR.VNGWIN  BARXES. 

Amateur  photographers  being  now  much  more  numerous 
than  ever,  it  behoves  the  professional  follower  of  “ the 
art  science  ” to  look  about  him  and  consider  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings  and  from  all  points  of  view,  so  as  to  come 
to  some  decision  as  to  what  influence,  if  any,  the  present 
rage  for  amateur  photography  has  had  so  far,  is  having  at 
the  present  time,  or  is  likely  to  have  in  the  future,  upon 
that  same  art  science  in  an  artistic,  scientific,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  in  a financial  sense.  Now  that  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  and  of  all  ages  are  becoming  students  of  pho- 


tography, both  as  applied  to  landscape,  architectural,  and 
portrait  work,  is  the  rush  of  amateurs  having  any  eflfect 
upon  professionals,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  is  that  effect 
showing  itself  ? Has  it  incited  them  to  further  efl'orts  to 
improve  the  artistic  and  general  quality  of  their  work, 
or  has  it  necessitated  renewed  efl'orts  on  their  part  to 
maintain  their  business  prosperity  ? 

So  far  as  the  art  side  of  the  question  is  concerned,  there 
is  little  or  no  doubt  at  all  that  many  amateurs,  who  really 
have  a love  for  the  work,  can  and  often  do  produce  results 
equalling,  if  not  excelling,  those  obtained  by  some  profes- 
sionals ; but,  while  the  number  of  amateur  photographers, 
in  the  present  year  of  grace  1888,  is  legion,  the  names  of 
the  really  successful  ones  would  make  a very  small  list 
indeed.  Any  lad  who  purcha.ses  a guinea  set  of  apparatus 
and  proceeds  to  make  negatives,  calls  himself  an  amateur, 
and,  1 presume,  he  has  a perfect  right  so  to  do.  We  have 
lately  heard  that  a royal  aspirant  to  photographic  fame 
has  in  one  instance  succeeded  in  excelling  professional  por- 
traitists by  obtaining  a thoroughly  good  and  pleasing  por- 
trait of  a very  difficult  subject ; but  we  have  not  yet  heard 
all  the  truth  about  the  matter,  as  to  how  many  failures 
were  registered  before  the  one  successful  negative  was 
obtained  ; nor  have  we,  as  yet,  any  intimation  to  hand  as 
to  the  time  the  royal  model,  or  subject,  gave  to  the  royal 
operator  as  compared  to  that  she  gave  to  the  professionals 
who  had,  one  and  all  heretofore,  signally  failed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Neither  do  we  hear  anything  as  to  whom 
the  retouching  was  given,  or  whether  the  operator  was  in 
this  case  also  the  printer  and  finisher.  Granted,  as  may  be 
the  case,  that  the  royal  amateurnotonly  exposed  the  negative, 
but  personally  carried  it  through  all  the  subsequent  pro- 
cesses, the  fact  remains  that  the  sitter  was  a relative  of  his 
own,  and  we  all  know  that  professional  photographers  can 
usually  obtain  good  results  of  their  own  family  ; in  fact,  it 
is  often  stated  that  photographers  make  better  specimens 
for  the  show  case  by  taking  their  own  children  than  they 
could  otherwise  obtain.  "Whether  this  be  true  or  not  is, 
however,  very  little  to  the  point,  and  as  the  successful  por- 
trait is  being  published,  we  shall,  on  seeing  it,  be  better 
able  to  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the  ability  of  the  operator, 
and  I shall  personally  be  very  pleased  if  the  portrait 
turns  out  to  be  as  good  as  it  has  been  represented.  If  we 
are  to  have  amateurs — and  why  should  we  not?— let  them 
have  their  due  share  of  praise  when  they  deserve  it.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  cast  a slur  upon  the  genuine  amateur,  for 
whether  he  injures  the  professional  or  not,  so  far  as  his 
pocket  is  concerned,  he  must  in  the  long  run  help  him  in  an 
artistic  sense.  The  competition  of  the  amateur  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work  is  the  very  best  thing  that  ever  could 
happen  to  the  piofessional  photographer.  “ Competition,” 
it  has  been  sjiid,  “ is  the  life  and  soul  of  business,”  and  if 
of  business,  so  of  art  and  science.  If  the  amateur  f)ho- 
tographer  obtains  results  equalling,  or  surpassing,  those 
obtained  bv  the  professional,  then  it  must  wake  the  latter- 
up  and  incite  him  to  fresh  efforts.  The  amateur,  too,  has 
often  money  and  time  at  his  back,  that  the  professional 
lacks ; time  iu  which  to  conduct  his  experiments  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  art ; and  money  wherewith  to 
pay  for  those  exi)eriments.  The  results  at  which  he  arrives, 
and  to  arrive  at  which  he  has  spent  his  money,  his  time, 
and  his  brains,  he  gives  freely  to  the  professional,  and 
thus  makes  up  tenfold  for  auy  little  monetary  deficit  he 
may  have  caused,  simply  from  the  fact  of  his  being  an 
amateur. 

Business,  financially,  has  not  been  this  season  quite 
what  our  Transatlantic  cousins  call  “ a boom,”  but  I do  not 
think  that  amateurs  have  had  much,  if  anything  at  all,  to 
do  with  this  ; other  causes  have  been  at  work  ; professional 
competition  has  been  keener,  the  weather  has  been  excep- 
tionally bad,  and  the  depression  has  not  been  confined  to 
photographers  alone,  as  almost  all  other  professions  and 
businesses  have  suffered  equally. 

That  the  amateur  does  in  some  instances  do  a not  incon- 
siderable amount  of  damage  to  the  business  of  the  profes- 
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sional  photographer  I will  not  for  one  instant  deny  ; but 
perhaps  I am  wrong  in  terming  him  an  amateur,  the  per- 
son in  question  being  a sort  of  hybrid,  neither  an  amateur 
nor  a professional,  c.alling  himself  the  former,  and  yet 
entering  into  business  competition  with  the  latter.  This 
gentleman,  finding  .amateur  photography  rather  expensive, 
places  himself  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  professional  by 
making  a small  charge  for  his  work,  ‘-just  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  materials,”  and,  by  so  doing,  does  more  harm 
than  if  he  made  a fair  charge  for  the  work  done,  and 
allowed  himself  a profit  on  the  cost  of  materials.  Many 
persons,  were  they  told  that  there  were  undergraduates  or 
students  at  our  leading  seats  of  learning  taking  portraits 
of  their  fellow-students  at  four  shillings  or  four-and-six 
per  dozen,  would  scarcely  credit  the  f.act,  but  that  such  is 
the  case  I can  person.ally  vouch  for. 

That  the  true  amateur  would  not  acknowledge  such 
.as  these  I am  (juite  aware.  It  is  to  his  interest  .as 
well  .os  to  that  of  the  professional  to  speak  out  against 
them. 

The  idea  of  licensing  professional  jihotographers  is,  and 
undoubtedly  must  be,  distasteful  to  the  members  of  the 
profession  generally.  “Licensed  photographer”  would 
not  look  at  all  well  either  on  a facia  or  a brass  plate  ; true, 
the  licence  would  do  away  with  the  middleman  who  claims 
to  be  an  amateur  and  is  not,  but,  all  things  considered,  it 
will  be  better  to  put  up  with  his  existence  than  to  be 
licensed  like  hawkers  or  publicans.  We  like  to  call  our 
art  science  a profession,  and  a licence  would  sadly  lower 
our  status,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders,  but  in  our 
own. 

The  true  am.ateur  is  the  professional’s  friend,  and  a 
fellow-worker,  .and  it  would  ill  become  the  professional  to 
overlook  the  benefits  that  the  art  has  received  in  the  past 
from  distinguished  amateur.s,  because  of  a few  black  sheep 
among  them,  though  decidedly  not  of  them.  Whether  the 
club  th.at  was  spoken  about  some  little  time  ago,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  charge  for  their  productions  and 
give  the  results  to  charity,  has  fallen  through,  or  not,  I 
am  not  aware  ; but  there  seems  no  doubt,  to  me,  that  the 
idea  would  be  repudiated  by  all  true  thinking  amateurs  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  charity  to  which  they  gave  their  earn- 
ings were  the  ‘‘  Photographers’  Benevolent  Society.” 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Ninth  Article. 

An  efficient  shelter  from  the  influence  of  actinic  light 
upon  extremely  sensitive  surfaces  must  be  provided  before 
photography  can  be  successfully  practised  with  even  com- 
parative safety.  Some  kind  of  shield  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable at  one  stage  or  another  in  the  manipulation  of 
every  photographic  process.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
protecting  agent  may  be  varied  to  suit  special  conditions  of 
sensitiveness.  Thus,  for  example,  silver  chloride  emulsion 
plates,  such  as  are  sometimes  used  in  the  preparation  of 
lantern  slides,  are  so  feebly  sensitive  to  the  influence  of 
artificial  light  that  they  may  be  developed  by  the  light  of  an 
o'-din  iry  gas  jet ; sensitized  albumen  paper  may  be  exposed 
for  mtiny  minutes  without  injury,  in  a room  rather  dimly 
illuminated  with  daylight  ; an  onlinary  silv. r bromide 
dry  plate,  the  qu,ality  of  which  would  be  seriou-ly  affected 
by  an  exposure  of  two  or  three  minutes  to  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  ruby  and  orange  glass,  whether  its  origin 
emanates  from  a lamp  or  diffused  daylight,  if  held  at  a 
distance  of  several  feet  from  the  svme  coloured  screen 
for  half  an  hour  would  most  likely  be  unaffected.  And 
as  a final  illu-.f ration  may  bs  cited  the  cyanine  and 
eosine-stained  bromide  p'ates.  These  are  sensitive  to 
the  rays  of  low  refiaagibility  to  a very  marked  extent, 
which  m ikes  their  value  so  great  in  orthochromatic 
photography.  Hence,  with  sensitive  surfaces  of  this 


kind,  ruby  and  yellow  transmitted  light,  as  an  .agent  to 
illuminate  a dark  room,  is  almost  as  d.angerous,  or  quite, 
as  that  of  any  other  colour  to  be  found  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and  absolute  safety  from  fogginess  due  to  the  action 
of  light  can  only  be  depended  upon  by  using  no  light  at 
all.  In  practice,  the  employment  of  a very  feeble  light,  as 
far  removed  from  the  plates  as  possible,  is  found  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  safety  whicli  can  be  obtained. 

Purchasers  of  ordinary  dry  plates  soon  become  familiar 
with  the  caution  label,  “To  be  opened  only  in  the  dark 
lonm.”  It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  the  apartment 
referred  to  should  be  absolutely  dark,  but  that  the  rays 
which  are  permitted  to  enter  are  those  practically  incapable 
of  producing  a latent  effect  (light  fogginess)  upon  the 
particular  sensitive  film  during  the  period  necessary  for  the 
plate  to  be  exposed  to  its  influence,  as  in  exchanging  a plate 
from  one  box  to  another,  or  the  dark  slide  ; from  the  latter 
to  the  developing  solution  ; and  so  on  until  the  period 
arrives  when  the  excess  of  silver  compounds  are  removed 
by  the  process  of  fixation,  the  limit  of  safety  is  deter- 
mined by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  or  other  surface  to 
certain  bands  in  the  spectrum.  Were  it  not  passible  to  re- 
gulate this  in  some  measure,  so  that  a comfortable  and 
workable  illumination  can  be  provided,  jihotography 
would  be  well  nigh  impossible. 

There  are  numerous  screens,  portable  and  other- 
wise, which  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  um- 
brella tent.  It  is  composed  of  a ruby-coloured  fiabric 
which  admits  sufficient  illumination  for  changing  plates 
or  develojiment  without  the  aid  of  a lantern.  When  ex- 
tended umbrella  fashion,  and  resting  upon  a table,  there  is 
sufficient  room  in  the  interior  to  work  with  ea.se.  The 
head  and  hands  of  the  manipulator,  when  inserted 
thiough  holes  in  the  tent  provided  for  the  purpose,  enables 
the  progress  of  the  work  to  be  watcheil.  Any  other  form 
of  lent,  box,  cupboard,  &c.,  may  be  utilized,  provided  all 
light  other  than  that  of  a harmless  ch.ar.acter  be  excluded. 
This  is  often  accomplished  by  covering  the  article  where 
necessary  with  two  thicknesses  of  black  twill  and  one  of 
yellow  fabric,  sleeves  of  similar  materi.al  being  provided 
for  the  insertion  of  the  manipulator’s  hands,  and  a hood 
for  the  head.  A small  window  of  suitable  coloured 
media,  or  a lamp  inside,  affords  the  requisite  illumina- 
tion. 

Although  many  useful  contrivances  can  be  made  pos- 
sessing special  fe.atures  of  novelty,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
about  the  superiority  of  a good  size  apartment,  suitably 
fitted,  over  that  of  any  other  arrangement  yet  devised  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  a so-called  photographic  dark- 
room. The  choice  of  position,  as  well  as  the  measurements 
of  a dark-room,  depend  very  much  upon  individual  circum- 
stances, but  in  the  absence  of  limitations  in  these  respects, 
a large  and  dry  room  offers  advantages  over  one  of  small 
dimensions,  as  it  affords  greater  facilities  for  working  in 
comfort,  and  a more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  can  be 
provided. 

The  simplest  plan  is  to  block  out  .all  d.aylight  from  an 
apartment,  and  work  by  the  meagre  illumination  afforded 
from  a dark  room  lamp.  Several  patterns  of  these,  fitted 
with  various  coloured  me'lia,  are  on  sale  at  the  dealers  in 
photographic  re(|uisites,  and  some  of  them  will  be  found 
effective  anil  cheap.  A lamp  may  be  readily  constructed 
out  of  a biscuit  tin  by  imkiug  a Large  ajoerture  in  one 
side  thereof,  which  should  be  curtained  with  deep  orange 
pa|)er  similar  to  the  kind  some  dry  jrUtes  are  wrapped 
III ; a 1 lose-fit'iiig  lid  with  bent  chimney,  a few  air-holes 
at  the  bick  and  near  the  bottom,  and  a candle  or 
sm  ill  lamp  burning  inside,  complete  the  arrangement. 
An  iron  frame  which  permits  light  to  emanate  from  three 
sides  i.i,  however,  better.  By  adopting  this  method,  a work- 
room may  be  improvised  at  very  short  notice  ; but  when 
an  apartrueut  is  likely  to  be  used  permanently  for  the 
purpose,  arrangements  of  a more  extensive  character  are 
to  bo  preferred,  and  plenty  of  light  of  the  right  sort  will 
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be  found  advanfcigeous.  Owing  to  the  variability  in 
quantity  as  well  as  in  quality  of  daylight,  many  prefer  to 
make  use  of  artificial  lignt,  which  is  tolerably  constant,  and 
a favourite  plan  is  that  of  placing  a gas  or  paraffin  lamp 
outside  the  apartment,  so  that  the  rays  emitted  there- 
from may  be  transmitted  through  a suitable  medium 
into  the  room,  and  the  bye-products  of  combustion 
escape. 

Among  the  mediums  from  which  a selection  may  be 
made  is  deej)  ruby-stained  glass  (two  thicknesses),  a mix- 
ture of  ruby  and  orange-stained  glass,  orange  and  yellowish 
green  glass,  deep  orange  paper  ; canary  medium  (a 
greenish-yellow  paper  of  thick  quality),  ruby-stained 
fabric,  and  golden  fabric  (a  kind  of  book-binder’s  cloth  of 
a bright  yellow  hue) ; a screen  composed  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  this  latter  substance,  measuring  a yard  each  way, 
with  a gas-burner  consuming  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  fixed  at  a distance  of  eighteen  inches  behind  the 
medium,  will  give  very  nearly  the  maximum  amount  of 
illumination  allowable,  thus  enabling  the  work  of  plate- 
changing, development,  and  other  operations  requiring  to 
be  done  in  a special  light  being  carried  on  with  comfort 
and  comparative  safety.  Red  light  is  generally  chosen, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  much  lower  in  illumi- 
nating power.  The  writer,  however,  prefers  yellow  light, 
such  as  that  referred  to  above,  and  it  is  only  when  plates 
are  exposed  in  close  proximity  to  such  a light  for  an  un- 
due period  there  is  any  danger  of  the  sensitive  surface 
becoming  seriously  affected.  When  exposed  for  a few 
seconds  at  a distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  screen, 
the  light  will  be  practically  safe.  The  simplest  way  to 
test  &e  safety  of  a medium  is  to  expose  one  half 
of  a sensitive  plate  at  a given  distance — say  three  feet  from 
the  light  chosen,  or  at  a point  from  it  where  the  printed 
matter  of  these  pages  can  be  easily  distinguished.  Five 
minutes  is  quite  as  long  as  any  plate  is  in  practice  likely 
to  be  left  uncovered  ; therefore  that  length  of  exposure 
may  be  given.  The  plate  should  then  be  developed  and 
fixed,  when,  if  no  very  decided  mark  be  apparent  on  the 
part  which  has  been  acted  upon,  the  light  will  answer  very 
well  for  dark  room  work.  That  rapid  plates  are  more 
easily  damaged  by  an  unsafe  light  in  the  dark  room 
than  those  of  less  sensitiveness  will  be  readily  under- 
stood ; therefore,  it  is  better  to  make  the  test  with  a so- 
called  instantaneous  plate.  Fabrics  and  papers  which  have 
been  dyed  yellow  or  red  are  liable  to  fade  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  light ; therefore  it  is  advisable  now  and 
again  to  test  such  mediums  in  the  manner  just  described. 
When  daylight  is  used  by  preference  to  artificial  light,  the 
obstructing  medium  will  have  to  be  proportionately 
greater,  and  fading  takes  place  more  quickly. 

A dark  room  should  never  be  permitted  to  become  a 
storehouse  for  lumber,  or,  indeed,  anything  more  than  is 
really  required  to  be  used  therein — a few  shelves,  benches, 
a good  supply  of  water,  and  the  means  of  carrying  away 
the  waste  are  conditions  to  be  sought  after  in  arranging  a 
dark  room.  So  also  is  some  provision  for  effectually  ven- 
tilating and  regulating  the  temperature,  so  that  the  solu- 
tions do  not  become  frozen  in  winter,  or  the  manipulator 
stifled  in  summer.  A rocking  table  will  also  be  found  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  of  keeping  solutions  in  motion 
during  the  process  of  development.  Either  the  swing  table 
or  the  knife  edge  principle  answers.  The  suggestion  of 
blocking  all  light  from  entering  an  apartment  before 
fitting  it  as  a dark  room  must  be  strictly  observed  in 
all  cases ; the  test  of  efficiency  in  that  respect  being  to 
shut  oneself  into  the  room  without  any  lamp  or  candle 
in  the  interior.  Every  aperture  admitting  light  other 
than  that  passing  through  suitable  coloured  media  must 
be  checked  with  paper,  putty,  or  other  opaque  body  before 
safety  can  be  relied  upon.  Doorways  are  often  most 
troublesome  to  deal  with,  but  by  constructing  an  inner 
doorway  at  an  angle  with  the  outer,  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  trapping  the  hght.  Heavy  curtains  are  also  employed 
with  a satisfactory  result. 


TRANSFERROTYPE  PAPER. 

BY  H.  S.  BKLLSMITH,  ROCHESTER,  N.T.* 

Since  the  meeting  of  our  Convention  a year  ago,  many  useful 
and  valuable  discoveries  and  applications  of  photographic  prin- 
ciples have  rewarded  the  earnest  research  of  the  many  enthusi- 
astic devotees  of  our  art.  Among  them  are,  perhaps,  none  of 
greater  importance,  and  destined  to  occupy  a field  of  greater 
usefulness,  than  transferrotype  paper.  Its  many  and  diversified 
applications,  and  its  unprecedented  popularity,  considering  the 
short  time  it  has  been  before  the  public,  I think  sufficiently 
indicate  its  importance  and  interest  to  the  fraternity  to  justify  a 
short  paper  explaining  its  manipulation. 

Transferrotype  paper  is  a paper  designed  for  positive  printing, 
prepared  on  the  same  principle  as  the  American  film,  being  an 
insoluble  sensitised  emulsion  coated  upon  paper  previously  pre- 
pared with  a substratum  of  soluble  gelatine.  Prints  can  be 
made,  either  contact  or  enlargement,  by  artificial  or  day  light, 
and  should  be  developed  with  oxalate  and  iron  developer,  and 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  bromide  paper — the 
same  formula  being  used  for  the  developer,  clearing  solution, 
and  fi.xing  bath.  After  the  print  is  washed  in  («ay)  five  or  six 
changes  of  water  (in  warm  weather  ice- water  is  necessary),  the 
print  may  then  be  transferred  to  any  surface  that  will  resist  the 
action  of  hot  water,  the  method  of  procedure  being  as  follows. 
Take  a sheet  of  porcelain,  plain  glass,  or  such  material  as  it  is 
desired  to  transfer  the  picture  to,  and,  after  washing  thoroughly, 
and  while  wet,  place  the  print  (which  must  also  be  wet)  face 
down,  and  squeegee  in  contact.  Remove  as  much  of  the 
moisture  as  possible  by  wiping  the  squeegee  on  a cloth  between 
strokes,  then  place  under  pressure,  with  a sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  next  to  the  print.  After  thiity  minutes  it  will  be  ready 
to  strip,  but  may  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  and  will  strip 
with  just  as  much  ease,  the  only  diflerence  being  that  the  water 
must  be  hotter  when  the  print  is  dry.  Take  the  plate  contain- 
ing the  print,  and  put  into  a dish  containing  water  at  a tempera- 
ture of  110®Fah.,  when  the  print  is  wet,  and  120“  when  dry; 
allow  it  to  soak  about  two  minutes,  and  then  with  a pin  pick  up 
one  corner  of  the  paper,  being  careful  to  avoid  touching  the 
film.  If  the  water  is  of  proper  temperature  the  paper  will 
separate  readily,  and  can  be  removed  with  ease  and  certainty, 
and  without  any  injury  to  the  picture,  which  it  leaves  on  the 
plate.  In  case  the  paper  does  not  strip  easily,  add  hotter  water. 
After  removing  the  paper,  take  a tuft  of  cotton  and  dip  into 
the  warm  water  ; wash  the  surface  of  the  picture  carefully, 
to  remove  any  remaining  substratum.  The  plate  should  then 
be  put  into  an  alum  bath  for  a minute  or  two,  then  rinsed  under 
the  faucet,  and  after  passing  the  squeegee  over  the  print  very 
lightly  to  remove  the  surplus  water,  put  into  a rack  to  dry. 

The  great  number  of  uses  to  which  the  transferrotype  paper 
may  be  applied  are  quite  remarkable.  Among  those  materials 
to  which  it  has  been  transferred  successfully  are  porcelain,  china, 
wood,  papier-mache,  canvas,  ivory,  celluloid,  leather,  silk,  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  shell,  iron,  brass,  tin,  marble,  and  plain  and  ground 
glass. 

F'or  pictures  which  are  required  to  be  looked  at  in  reflected 
light,  the  print  should  only  be  developed  to  that  strength  that 
you  wish  it  to  retain  when  transferred.  But  if  the  picture  is 
desired  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  lamp-shades,  window- 
panes,  or  where  transparencies  are  desired,  the  print  must  be  de- 
veloped very  much  darker,  and  can  only  be  judged  correctly  by 
looking  through  it,  as  in  developing  a negative.  In  this  way 
the  most  beautiful  transpart ncies  and  lantern  slides  can  be 
made.  For  window  transparencies  the  better  way  is  to  transfer 
to  plain  glass,  and  back  up  with  ground  glass,  turning  the  film 
side  toward  the  ground  glass,  thus  protecting  the  surface,  as 
well  as  giving  an  unreversed  picture.  Prints  made  by  contact, 
after  being  transferred,  will  be  reversed.  In  making  enlarge- 
ments this  can  be  easily  avoided  by  reversing  the  negative  in 
the  camera.  If  an  unreversed  picture  is  required  on  porcelain 
the  same  size  as  the  negative,  it  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  making  transparencies  with  the  camera  by  placing  the 
negative  in  the  window,  back  toward  the  lens,  and  using  the 
paper  in  the  plate  holder,  in  which  case  the  ordinary  film  carrier 
is  used  to  hold  the  paper.  Perhaps  the  most  important  use  to 
which  this  paper  has  been  put  is  to  transfer  to  artist’s  canvas. 
By  this  method  the  most  brilliant  prints  can  be  obtained,  fully 
equal  in  strength  and  detail  to  enlargements  on  paper,  an 
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achievement  that  has  not  been  accomplished  heretofore  by  any 
other  process. 

To  prepare  the  canvas  for  transferring,  use  : — 

Whiting 
Warm  water... 

6 ounces 

5 „ 

Mix  to  a cream,  and  add — 

Gelatine  (white  hard) 

Water...  . . 

1 ounce 
6 ounces 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  add — 

Glycerine  

Chrome  alum 

Water 

1 ounce 
60  grains 
5 ounces 

Apply  quite  warm,  with  a sponge,  going  once 

over.  When 

dry,  sand-paper  down  smooth.  Give  two  or  more  coats,  sand- 
papering each  time,  until  the  desired  surface  is  obtained. 

In  making  solid  prints  where  rich  blacks  are  desired,  a good 
plan  is,  after  wetting  the  print  in  plain  water  before  develop- 
ment, to  pour  off  the  water,  and  soak  for  a moment  in  acetic  acid 
clearing  solution  ; following  this  immediately  with  the  developer. 
This  will  not  only  preserve  the  blacks,  but  the  paper  takes  up 
sufficient  of  the  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  of  the  iron  during 
developing,  thus  preventing  yellowness.  This  method  also  ap- 
plies to  the  use  of  bromide  paper. 

New  applications  are  constantly  being  found  for  this  useful 
photographic  paper.  Recently  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
calico  print  factories  for  transferring  the  patterns  or  designs  to 
the  metal  plates  for  engravings,  with  satisfactory  results.  For- 
merly the  designer  was  obliged  to  draw  his  pattern  the  exact 
size  required  when  printed,  duplicates  being  required,  one  for 
each  colour  used.  With  the  valuable  aid  of  transferrotype 
paper  the  design  may  be  drawn  on  a small  scale,  a negative  taken, 
and  then  enlarged  prints  made,  one  for  each  etching  plate  re- 
quired. The  prints  are  then  transferred  to  the  zinc,  and  the 
pattern  etched  through  the  film.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  the 
expansion  of  the  gelatine  when  wet  woald  change  the  drawing 
of  the  design,  and  prevent  the  impressions  from  the  different 
plates  from  registering  correctly ; but  this  fear  has  proved  to 
be  groundless,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  several  prints  swell 
when  wet,  and  contract  when  dry  exactly  alike,  and  register 
accurately.  This  opens  up  a new  and  extensive  field  for  the  use 
of  photography. 

Wood-engravers  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a reliable,  simple, 
and  cheap  method  of  photographing  on  box-wood.  All  the 
methods  that  have  been  in  use  heretofore  have  been  so  difficult 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  that  they  have  been  but  little  used. 
With  the  transferrotype  paper  the  difficulty  is  solved.  The 
manufacturers  are  now  making  a special  paper  for  this  purpose, 
the  only  difference  from  the  regular  paper  being  that  the  coating 
of  emulsion  is  very  much  thinner,  so  that  when  transferred  to 
the  wood  an  exceedingly  thin  film  covers  the  wood,  which,  with 
the  application  of  a little  glycerine,  is  rendered  capable  of 
being  engraved  for  the  finest  line  work  without  chipping  or 
forming  an  appreciable  difficulty  to  the  engraver. 

For  lantern  slides  transferrotype  paper  is  particularly  well 
adapted.  I have  recently  given  demonstrations  before  the  prin- 
cipal photographic  societies  throughout  the  country,  where  I 
have  projected  pictures  upon  the  screen  from  slides  made  in 
this  way,  where  they  have  received  the  highest  praise,  and  have 
invariably  been  acknowledged  fully  equal  to  the  best  glass 
slides. 

But  the  main  question  with  probably  the  majority  of  my 
hearers  is,  what  practical  u.se  can  we  put  it  to  in  the  studio 
whereby  our  receipts  can  be  increased  ? There  are  several  ways 
in  which  it  may  be  made  of  practical  value.  First,  in  transfer- 
ring to  opal  glass.  The  print  is  quickly  and  easily  made,  and 
the  transferring  as  simple  as  the  result  is  beautiful.  The  cost  is 
small.  For  by  opal  or  porcelain  pictures  the  cost  for 
material  is  but  a few  cents,  including  the  opal  glass.  Pictures 
can  be  transferred  to  watch  dials,  or  the  inside  gold  watch-case, 
the  brightly  burnished  gold  forming  an  excellent  ground,  and 
making  a novel  and  interesting  result. 

The  film,  when  transferred  to  porcelain  or  opal  glass,  forms 
an  excellent  surface  for  finishing,  either  in  water-colour,  India- 
ink,  crayon,  or  pastel. 

The  ease  and  certainty  of  the  manipulation,  the  great  diversity 
of  its  applications,  the  surpassing  beauty  of  its  results,  and  low 
cost  of  the  material  used,  bespeak  for  transferrotype  paper  a 
success  and  future  usefulness  that  can  hardly  bo  over-estimated. 


“OLD  BATHS  THEIR  TREATMENT  AND  VALUATION. 

BY  JOHN  YOUNG.* 

Probably  no  more  embarrassing  problem  engages  the  attention 
of  the  photographer  than  that  pertaining  to  the  proper  disposition 
of  foul  and  refractory  baths.  In  discussing  this  interesting 
question  with  various  photographers,  we  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  diversity  of  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
treatment,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  sunning  and  boiling 
down  process  is  the  one  meeting  with  most  general  endorsement. 
It  will  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  occasions  when  such 
treatment  is  incapable  of  bringing  about  the  desired  results,  after 
which,  as  a last  resort,  it  is  sent  to  the  refiner  for  reduction. 

Of  course,  to  many  of  the  more  prosperous  among  the  frater- 
nity, this  plan  affords  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  further 
trouble,  and  the  incident  loss  is  but  lightly  felt.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  with  the  great  majority,  this  method  of  disposing 
of  the  bath  is  a very  serious  matter  indeed.  It  may  happen,  as 
it  often  does,  that  the  bath  in  question  is  the  only  one  at  hand, 
and  supplies  of  nitrate  silver  are  not  always  available  ; while  at 
such  a juncture,  printing  operations  must  necessarily  be  sus- 
pended and  the  routine  of  gallery  work  seriously  disturbed. 
Now  this  renovation  of  those  baths,  by  any  ordinary  intelligence, 
is  an  exceedingly  simple  matter,  and  we  are  sure  no  refiner  in 
good  standing,  who  had  the  interests  of  Lis  patrons  at  heart, 
would  advise  the  shipment  of  such  solutions,  when  at  a very 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  practically  no  expense,  these  baths 
may  be  renovated  by  the  operator  himself,  thus  effecting  a 
pecuniary  saving  commensurate  with  the  volume  of  silver  solu- 
tion to  be  treated.  By  attention  to  the  following  simple  direc- 
tions, it  will  be  found  that  such  solutions  may  be  purified,  and 
the  silver  regained  on  short  notice,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

Any  printing  or  negative  bath  which  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
usual  mode  of  purification,  may  be  placed  in  one  or  more  large 
bottles,  BO  that  the  baths  will  occupy  one-half  of  the  containing 
vessel.  A strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  should  now  bo  pre- 
pared and  added  to  the  silver  solution  so  as  to  form  a precipitate ; 
after  a few  minutes,  a further  quantity  of  the  potash  may  be 
introduced,  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  deposited  from 
the  liquid  in  the  form  of  oxide  of  silver,  a compound,  by  the 
way,  which  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to  treatment  by  most  of 
the  common  mineral  acids.  A glass  funnel,  containing  a filter  of 
good  Swedish  filter-paper,  should  now  be  placed  in  position,  into 
which  the  solution,  together  with  the  brownish -black  deposit, 
may  be  thrown,  and  permitted  to  drain.  The  solution  which 
passes  through  is  valueless,  and  contains  only  nitrate  of 
potassium  and  other  imparities.  The  sediment  in  the  filter  may 
now  be  washed  with  a little  warm  water,  and  finally  introduced 
into  a porcelain  evaporating  dish  of  good  size,  and  treated  in 
the  following  manner.  Procure  some  chemically  pure  nitric  acid 
and  mix  it  with  distilled  water,  if  possible,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  ounces  of  the  acid  to  six  of  the  water.  This  will 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  the  silver  oxide,  and  may 
possibly  produce  more  or  less  violent  ebullition  in  the  dish  ; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  as  previously  stated,  that  the 
dish  should  be  of  ample  dimensions,  so  as  to  obviate  possible  loss 
of  the  silver  solution  by  boiling  over.  A small  quantity  of  the 
acid  thus  diluted  must  be  added  from  time  to  time,  until  no 
further  sediment  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  No  more 
acid  than  is  absolutely  necessary  should  be  used,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  must  afterwards  be  eliminated  from  the  solution  by 
evaporation,  hence  the  use  of  any  great  excess  only  enhances  the 
trouble  in  rendering  the  silver  approximately  neutral.  After  the 
acid  has  entirely  decomposed  the  silver  oxide,  the  result  will  be 
a more  or  less  acid  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  To  remove 
the  excess  of  acid  referred  to,  place  the  porcelain  dish  with  its 
contents  on  a sand  bath  in  a warm  place,  continuing  the  evap- 
oration until  the  whole  of  the  water  and  excess  of  acid  has  been 
entirely  removed.  Towards  the  end  more  heat  may  be  applied, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a somewhat  high  temperature  in  order 
that  the  last  traces  of  the  acid  may  be  expelled.  A mass  of 
small  white  crystals  will  now  be  perceived,  the  latter  being  nitrate 
of  silver  in  an  imperfect  crystalline  form.  All  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  allow  the  silver  to  cool,  and  then,  after  removing 
from  the  dish  and  weighing,  to  add  the  usual  amount  of  distilled 
water.  A splendid  working  bath  will  now  have  been  made. 
The  time  occupied  in  doing  all  this  is  comparatively  short,  and 
as  in  this  instance  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  large  crystals, 
fit  for  the  market,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  operation  may 
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not  be  conrlucted  by  a bright  boy,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
photographer  himself.  Money  will  thus  be  saved,  and  little  time 
lost. 

In  this  connection  it  may  he  stated  that  the  method  thus 
recommended  is  not  that  which  is  generally  adopted  by  profes- 
sional refiners  of  photographic  residues,  but  is  by  long  odds  the 
one  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ordinary  photo- 
grapher, who  has  neither  the  apparatus  nor  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  these  old  baths  by  the  professional  refiner  the  process  of 
reduction  is  accomplished  entirely  by  aid  of  heat ; after  the  pre- 
cipitate (which  is  invariably  silver  chloride)  has  been  thoroughly 
dried  and  mixed  with  the  necessary  chemical  compounds,  a button 
of  pure  silver  is  obtained,  and  after  being  tested  and  weighed,  its 
value  (based  on  the  market  price  of  silver  bullion)  is  credited  to 
the  photographer,  and  returns  made  to  him  in  nitrate  of  silver 
or_  cash,  as  desired.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  necessarily  involves  quite  a loss  to  the  photographer,  as 
all  the  profits  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  further  profit  naturally  claimed  by  the 
de.alers  in  photographic  supplies,  have  all  to  be  borne  by  the 
photographer  ; while  in  addition  he  must  be  prepared  to  take 
into  account  the  charges  of  the  refiner,  postage  and  express 
charges,  &c.  When  these  charges  are  aggregated,  it  will  be  found 
that  when  baths  are  shipped  to  the  refiner  a heavy  loss  must 
necessarily  be  incurred,  amounting  generally  to  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  retail  value  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  A few  moments’ 
reflection  will  show  how  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  There  is  no  way 
of  averting  this  loss,  unless  the  operator  undertakes  the  work  of 
purification  himself.  The  disposition  of  this  description  of  resi- 
dues has  always  caused  us  an  infinite  amount  of  concern  and 
trouble,  and  in  business  communications  with  our  patrons  (the 
majority  of  whom  can  ill  afford  unnecessary  expense),  we  have 
always  said,  “ Never  send  us  your  baths  to  renovate,  if  you  can 
possibly  fix  them  yourself.”  By  so  doing  we  miss  the  small 
profit  ^cruing  to  the  work,  but  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  having  saved  our  patrons’  time  and  money. 

A good  deal  of  misconception  exists  among  photographers 
regarding  the  monetary  value  of  these  old  baths,  positive  or  nega- 
tive. The  hydrometer  is  the  instrument  ordinarily  used  on 
which  to  base  the  necessary  calculations.  Now  while  this 
instrument  is  comparatively  reliable  when  used  in  testing  pure 
sdutions,  it  is  worse  than  useless  when  introduced  into  baths 
which  may  hold  in  solution  unknown  quantities  of  albumen  and 
other  soluble  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  negative  baths,  iodides, 
and  similar  incidental  impurities.  In  such  cases,  as  already 
stated,  the  hydrometric  test  is  essentially  erroneous.  In  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the  silver,  a very 
convenient  way  is  simply  to  precipitate  the  silver  as  an  oxide,  by 
a solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  perfectly 
dried  precipitate  calculate  the  amount  of  metal  that  is  contained 
in  the  compound.  To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  the  silver 
has  been  prccipi^ated  by  caustic  potash  in  the  manner  described, 
the  resulting  precipitate,  which  is  pure  oxide  of  silver,  is  filtered 
oft,  and  washed  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the 
must  thorough  manner.  From  the  weight  of  the  dried  oxide  the 
percentage  of  pure  metallic  silver  can  easily  be  ascertained — a 
simple  matter,  indeed,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  nature 
all  elements,  when  combining  together  to  form  compounds,  do 
so  invariably  in  certain  definite  proportions.  In  the  case  before 
us  we  have  on  the  one  hand  silver  nitrate,  which  is  simply  metallic 
silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  diluted  with  more  or  less  water  ; 
and  on  the  other  we  have  the  precipitating  agent  “ caustic  potash,” 
a compound  containing  potassium,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  When 
the  silver  solution  is  treated  with  the  potash  new  compounds 
are  necessarily  formed.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  produced 
oxide  of  silver,  and  on  the  other,  nitrate  of  pota.ssium,  which  is 
in  solution,  and  therefore  not  discernible.  Now,  as  chemists  have 
ascertained  that  pure  oxide  of  silver  contains  216  parts  of  silver, 
combined  with  sixteen  grains  of  oxygen,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  pure  silver  in  the  oxide  is  fully  ninety-three  per  cent, 
or,  in  other  words,  each  ounce  (avoirdupois)  of  the  oxide  will 
contain  406  grains  of  the  pure  metal,  neither  more  nor  leas,  and 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proportions  never  vary  under  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  infallible  method 
of  determining  the  percentage  is  always  available. 

In  other  compounds  of  silver — the  chloride,  for  instance — the 
proportion  of  silver  is  very  much  less,  viz.,  143i  grains  of  silver 
chloride  will  yield  only  108  grains  of  the  metal.  If  perfectly 
dry  and  pure,  this  will  equal  about  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  so 
in  a similar  manner  may  the  proportion  of  silver  be  ascertained, 


when  present  in  any  definite  compound,  by  reference  to  those 
numbers  which  are  usually  designated  the  “ combining  propoi  - 
tions,”  or,  in  chemical  parlance,  “atomic  weights.’’  An  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  proportions  in  which  silver  combines  with 
the  various  elements  and  compounds  used  in  photography  is  of 
immense  value  to  the  progressive  photographer,  and  when  once 
acquired,  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  so  often  expressed  on  the 
amount  of  silver  extracted  from  those  baths  would  be  obviated, 
and  perfect  confidence  restored.  The  refiner  would  then  be 
indeed  a happy  man. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  CASE.— 
JUDGMENT. 

Mr.  a.  E.  Whiteiiouse,  of  the  Hyde  Park  Gallery,  St.  George’s 
Place,  Knightabridge,  attended  to  an  adjourned  summons  at 
Westminster  Police  Court  yesterday,  charging  him  with  pirating 
and  multiplying  for  sale  the  registered  copyright  photographs  of 
Messrs.  Adolphe  Braun  and  Co.,  of  Paris.  Mr.  Mann  appeared 
for  the  prosec'itiou,  and  Mr.  R.  Cunningham  Glen  for  the  de- 
fence. 

The  summonses  were  taken  out  under  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1862,  and  thj  contention  of  Mr.  Mann  was  that  this  statute  in- 
corporated the  provisions  of  an  Order  in  Council  made  ten  years 
before,  and  the  old  Copyright  Act  of  1844,  by  which  reciprocal 
copyright  privilege  was  given  to  English  and  French  authors, 
and  producers  of  works  of  art. 

A great  deal  of  argument  of  a technical  character  took  place  as 
to  the  rights  conferred  on  foreigners,  and  the  intention  and  con- 
struction of  the  old  statutes  on  International  Copyright,  and 
Jlr.  Mann  urged  that  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  streng- 
thened by  the  recent  Copyright  Act  of  1886,  and  an  Order  in 
Council  of  Nov.  26,  1887,  which  carried  into  eflTect  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Convention  of  Berne,  giving  an  author  of  a literary 
or'artistic  work  first  produced  in  one  of  ths  foreign  countries  of 
the  Copyright  Union,  the  same  right  of  copyright  as  if  the  work 
had  been  first  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  evidence  as  to  fact  established  the  sale  by  the  defendant 
of  alleged  pirated  photographs  of  well-known  salon  pictures. 
There  was,  moreover,  an  admission  by  the  defendant  that  the 
printing  of  the  pictures  had  been  delayed  by  wet  weather,  .and 
the  sworn  opinion  of  experts  that  the  photographs  did  not  ema- 
nate from  Messrs.  Braun's  studios,  and  that  they  were  reproduc- 
tions from  reduced  neg.atives. 

Mr.  Glen  urged  that  no  Act  or  Order  in  Council  anterior  to 
1862  could  affect  the  issue,  as  the  statute  passed  in  that  year  first 
alluded  to  photographs.  Also  that  the  1887  Order  in  Council 
did  not  come  into  operation  until  January  of  this  year,  long 
after  the  date  of  registration  of  Messrs.  Braun’s  photographs. 
The  defence  was  also  set  up  that  the  defendant  was  only  a 
man.ager  of  the  Hyde  Park  Gallery  business,  appointed  by  a 
trustee  for  creditors. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt  at  considerable  length  reviewed  the  facts,  and 
gave  his  reasons  for  coming  to  a decision  adverse  to  the  de- 
fendant. Fur  the  offence  disclosed  in  one  summons  he  convicted, 
and  ordered  defendant  to  forfeit  10  to  the  complainant  and 
five  guineas  costs. 

Mr.  Glen  asked  that  there  might  be  a stay  of  execution,  so 
that  the  defendant  and  his  advisers  could  consider  whether  his 
Worship  should  be  asked  to  state  a case. 

Ml.  D’Eyncourt  : Yes.  It  is  a sort  of  civil  proceeding,  com- 
pensation to  be  given  to  the  prosecutor.  There  are  a good  many 
holes  of  escape,  and  my  judgment  may  be  reviewed. 

It  was  stated  that  the  negatives  of  the  photographs  in  ques- 
tion had  been  broken. — DaUy  Neivs,  Sept.  14. 


The  time  has  again  come  round  for  making  preparation 
for  the  issue  of  the  Year-Book  of  Photography;  and 
once  more  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in 
sending  us  such  experiences  as  may  be  useful  to  their 
fellow-workers. 

Short  papers  on  points  of  everyday  practice  are  the  most 
acceptable,  and  it  is  the  circumstance  that  almost  everyone 
who  has  a clever  arrangement  for  facilitating  work,  or  a 
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useful  modificaton  of  an  existing  process,  sends  an  account 
to  the  Year-Book,  which  has  made  the  series  of  Year- 
Books  a much  sought-for  addition  to  every  photographic 
library,  and  the  current  Year-Book  an  essential  to  every 
photographer  wishing  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  times. 

Those  sending  articles  for  the  Year-Book  should 
forward  them  promptly. 

In  a recent  issue  we  alluded  to  the  advantages  which 
photography  offers  to  the  student  of  geology.  We  learn 
from  the  English  Mechanic  that  a project  Ls  under  consi- 
deration to  form  a collection  of  photographic  views  illus- 
trating the  geological  features  of  each  county.  Isolated  at- 
tempts to  record  local  geological  features  of  importance  have 
been  made  by  several  provincial  societies,  but  there  is  need 
for  some  systematic  scheme  to  secure  uniformity  of 
action  in  every  district  in  England. 


London  correspondents  of  provincial  papers  are  al- 
ways making  wonderful  discoveries.  The  latest  runs  thus  ; 
“ Tacticians  think  there  may  be  considerable  light  thrown 
on  an  enemy’s  movements  by  a clever  man  going  aloft  in 
a balloon,  and  coming  down  beneath  a parachute,  taking 
instantaneous  photographs  all  the  while  by  means  of  a 
giin  camera”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the 
said  “ tacticians  ” are.  Perhaps  one  of  them  would  try 
the  experiment,  and  see  how  many  photographs  he  could 
take  “ all  the  while  by  means  of  a gun  camera”  Having 
settled  this  point,  it  would  be  as  well  if  a dummy  figure 
were  made  to  descend,  while  the  “ enemy  ” made  shots  at 
it.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  number  of  hits  would 
greatly  exceed  the  photgraphs  taken. 


Some  time  ago  we  protested  against  the  senseless 
fashion  of  sticking  kittens’  heads  on  photograph  frames. 
How  the  kittens  were  procured  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  ; but  from  the  numbers  which  were  exhibited, 
there  is  little  doubt  they  were  killed  for  the  purpose.  A 
large  proportion  of  kittens,  it  is  true,  are  born  only  to  be 
drowned,  but  the  kittens  we  refer  to  are  of  larger  growth, 
and  past  the  drowning  stage.  We  refer  to  this  matter 
because  the  Echo  this  week  enters  its  protest  against  the 
practice,  remarking  that  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
the  use  of  the  kitten  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned. 
Every  one  will  agree  with  this  opinion. 


It  is  a wonder  that  the  dog  who,  it  is  said,  would  not 
leave  the  studio  of  a well-known  photographer  at  Cowes 
until  he  had  his  likeness  taken,  has  not  become  the 
celebrity  of  the  silly  season.  This  animal,  we  venture  to 
say,  showed  more  intelligence  than  the  well-known  dog 
who,  having  been  treated  at  a hospital  for  a hurt,  brought 
two  or  three  wounded  companions  to  be  doctored.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  motive  of 
the  dog  in  being  photographed,  but  this  is  not  of  much 
importance.  Whatever  explanation  be  given,  the  extra- 
ordinary sagacity  of  the  creature  remains  unimpeached. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  dogs  possess  albums,  and 
therefore  he  was  not  photographed  with  the  object  of 


giving  away  copies.  Nor  can  his  object  have  been  the 
mere  gratification  of  vanity,  because  the  letter  in  the  Isle 
of  ^Yight  Times  expressly  says  that  the  dog  left  immedi- 
ately the  photograph  was  taken,  and  has  not  returned. 
We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dog 
was  lost,  and  it  took  the  best  means  of  conveying  informa- 
tion of  its  whereabouts.  No  doubt  it  went  away  under 
the  impression  that  copies  of  its  portrait  would  be  sent  to 
the  various  police  stations,  and  we  hope  that  its  wishes — 
which  so  intelligent  a dog  would  find  a way  of  conveying 
— have  been  duly  attended  to. 

Photographs  are  akin  to  water-colours  as  regards  the 
effect  which  moisture  has  upon  their  permanency.  It  is 
an  established  fact  that  photographs  exposed  in  a damp 
situation  soon  fade,  and  the  same  result  follows  as  to 
water-colours.  Dr.  Arthur  Richardson,  who  read  a paper 
on  the  subject  before  the  British  Association,  divides 
colours  into  two  groups  : those  which  bleached  by  oxida- 
tion under  the  combined  influence  of  light,  air,  and  mois- 
ture ; and  those  on  which  light  exerted  a reducing  action, 
which  was  independent  of  the  air,  and  in  some  cases 
took  place  in  the  absence  of  moisture.  He  condemned  as 
unsafe  those  pigments  which  faded  in  dry  air — for  the 
reason,  we  presume,  that  if  a colour  was  unstable  in  dry 
air  it  was  bound  to  be  more  so  in  moist — and  showed  that 
the  greater  number  of  paints  were  stable  in  sunlight,  pro- 
vided moisture  were  absent.  It  is  curious  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  moisture,  which  is  the  water-colour  paintei^s 
hete  noir  so  far  as  the  finished  drawing  is  concerned,  is  his 
best  friend  while  the  work  is  proceeding.  It  is  owing  to 
the  humid  atmosphere  of  England  that  water-colour  paint- 
ing has  reached  here  a standard  to  which  no  other 
country  has  attained.  The  reason  is  obvious  : when  the 
air  is  dry  the  colours  cannot  be  manipulated  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  possible  when  it  is  moist,  and  the  effect  is 
liable  to  be  hard  and  unnatural.  In  a very  hot  climate 
water-colour  work  must  be  beset  with  difficulties. 


The  various  uses  which  are  now  made  of  photography 
in  scientific  research  were  well  illustrated  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  There  was  probably 
not  one  of  the  Sections  in  which  some  application  of  pho- 
tography was  not  referred  to.  In  the  discussion  on  light- 
ning conductors,  carried  on  jointly  by  the  sections  of 
Physics  and  Mechanics,  a good  deal  of  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  photographs  of  lightning  flashes  exhibited  by 
T.  Abercrombie.  The  so-called  “ dark  ” flash  came  \mder 
discussion.  H.  Trueman  Wood  disposed  of  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  due  to  over-exposure,  by  pointing  out  that 
where  the  black  and  white  flashes  crossed,  the  white  showed 
over  the  black  one,  and  suggested  that  the  appearance  was 
really  due  to  halation  or  to  reflection,  pointing  out  that  a 
precisely  similar  line  was  to  be  seen  in  another  photograph 
which  was  obviously  due  to  halation,  and  followed  the  line 
of  one  of  the  bright  flashes.  Lord  Rayleigh  mentioned  a 
suggestion  of  Professor  Stokes’s,  that  the  chemical  combi- 
nation of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  resulted  in  products  which 
were  very  opaque  to  the  higher  rays,  and  that  therefore 
the  path  of  a lightning  flash  might  be  marked  by  a line  of 
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such  products  which  would  photograph  black  against  a 
light  background. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  a standard  of  light  holds 
out  but  little  hope.  For  the  practical  work  of  gas  measure- 
ment, the  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  Vernon 
Harcourt’s  “Pentane” standard  in  place  of  the  Parliamentary 
candle,  but  it  is  unable  to  suggest  a unit  Some  interest- 
ing experiments  were  carried  out  by  some  members  of  the 
committee  on  M.  Violle’s  proposed  unit,  the  amount  of  light 
given  out  by  a square  centimetre  of  platinum  at  the  instant 
of  fusion.  In  these  the  platinum  was  fused  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe  and  by  the  electric  current,  and  the 
results  appear  to  indicate  that  the  light  when  tested  in  the 
photometer  was  by  no  means  absolutely  constant.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  constructing  an  incandescent 
lamp  which  might  serve  as  a unit  are  also,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  too  great  to  be  overcome.  The 
question,  therefore,  still  remains  open  for  the  ingenious 
investigator. 


A sermon  is  no  better  for  being  dry  and  uninteresting, 
and  the  example  of  a gentleman  who  last  Sunday  at 
Wardour  Street  Hall  introduced  the  magic  lantern  to 
illustrate  his  subject  is  one  that  might  be  followed  at  other 
places.  Photographic  views  of  Palestine  abound,  and  it 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a clergyman  to 
preach  a sermon,  the  topographical  allusions  in  which 
might  be  brought  with  great  vividness  to  the  mind  of  the 
congregation  by  throwing  pictures  on  the  screen.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  bishops  would  say,  but  it  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  showing  a photograph  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  a church  is  not  worse  than  the  exhibition  of  a 
High  Church  bishop  in  full  canonicals  in  a shop  window 
side  by  side  with  the  'pictures  of  notorieties  more  or  less 
reputable. 


The  importance  of  photography  in  regard  to  the  “ Par- 
nell ” documents  was  rightly  insisted  upon  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  at  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Commission. 
The  counsel  for  the  Times  represented  that  they  had  had 
facsimile  copies  taken  by  a process  which  was  very  similar 
to  photography,  and  these  copies  they  were  willing  to 
supply.  This  offer,  however,  Sir  Charles  Russell  refused, 
observing  that  if  they  were  like  the  reproductions  in  the 
Times  they  would  not  do.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  that 
the  facsimile  copies  should  be  furnished,  and  if  they  did 
not  suit,  the  application  could  be  renewed.  This  arrange- 
ment is,  no  doubt,  fair  enough,  but  what  one  would  like 
to  know  is,  what  is  the  process  which  is  very  like  photo- 
graphy, and  is  yet  not  photography  ? 


Last  week  we  referred  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Corn- 
wall Polytechnic  Society,  giving  some  particulars  about 
the  collection  of  photographs.  The  local  and  other  prints 
seem  quite  incapable  of  making  sensible  remarks  about 
the  photographs,  but  merely  indulge  in  strings  of  mean- 
ingless superlatives.  Here  are  examples  from  the  Royal 
Cornioall  Gazette  : — “ Mr.  J.  Lafayette,  of  Dublin,  exhibits 
two  genre  pictures,  perfect,  spedvveiM  of  the  photographer’s 


art.  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  makes  a fine  exhi- 
bition of  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  Jubilee  Pro- 
cession. The  pictures  are  perfect  in  every  way.”  The 
same  paper  speaks  of  a medal  being  awarded  to  “ Perrow’s 
Photographer’s  Clock.” 


From  Hart  and  Co.,  of  Upper  Bedford  Street,  Brighton, 
we  receive  two  photographs  on  their  Celluloid  Tablets. 
The  general  appearance  and  character  are  very  attractive 
and  brilliant,  the  surface  being  like  an  enamel,  and  the 
photographic  image  being  confined  to  a thin  transparent 
film.  From  a communication  accompanying  the  photo- 
graphs, we  gather  that  Messrs.  Hart  either  are  about  to 
put  the  sensitised  Celluloid  plates  upon  the  market,  or 
that  they  have  already  done  so. 


Mason  and  Co.’s  Photographic  Guide.  Price  One 
Shilling.  (Mason  and  Co.,  Sauchiekall  Street,  Glasgow.') 
We  have  here  a concise  and  clearly  written  hand-book 
dealing  with  the  methods  in  common  use  among  photo- 
graphers, and  also  including  a number  of  the  processes  of 
secondary  importance.  The  book  also  serves  as  a price 
list  of  the  house  issuing  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PREACHING. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes  : — I have  been  staying  the  last 
few  weeks  at  a very  well-known  watering  jilace  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  and  have  been  much  amused  at  the  in- 
genious way  in  which  a partnership  between  an  itinerant 
photographer  and  an  out-door  preacher  is  worked.  The 
modus  operandi  is  something  in  this  fashion.  After  the 
preacher  has  gathered  his  congregation  and  has  got  them 
into  a placid  state  of  mind  by  the  singing  of  a hymn,  he 
looks  round  with  a smile  and  says,  “ My  dear  friends, 
before  we  proceed  any  further,  I should  like  to  mention 
that  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  as  we  are  here  assembled, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  you  if  a photograph  was 
taken  as  you  sit.  Our  friend  here  says  that  the  light  is 
exceedingly  favourable,  and  that  the  operator  will  not  take 
more  than  a few  seconds.  Is  that  so  1 ” (to  photographer.) 

Photographer  (promptly).  Certainly,  sir. 

Preacher.  I hope  you’ll  clearly  understand  that  this  is 
quite  a voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  Mr. — Mr. — Mr. — what 
name  ? 

Photographer.  Smith,  sir. 

Preacher.  Yes,  Mr.  Smith  ; and  that  it  involves  no 
charge.  But,  of  course,  if  any  of  you  weuld  like  to  take 
away  a memento  of  an  interesting  occasion,  you  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  copies  are — ahem  ! — what  did  you 
say  the  price  was,  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Photographer.  A shilling  each,  sir. 

Preacher.  Quite  so  — a shilling  each.  Now  if  you  please 
to  keep  quite  still  while  Mr.  Smith  is  making  his  prepara- 
tions, I have  no  doubt  we  shall  gd?Vfew.utiful  picture,  and 
then  we  will  proceed  with  the  service.' 

Wherepon  the  photographer  gets  to  work,  and  generally 
manages  to  dispose  of  a dozen  copies  or  so.  The  farst  time 
I saw  this  performance  I thought  the  preacher  desired  to 
give  the  photographer  a good  turn ; but  when  I saw  it 
repeated  day  after  day  without  a variation  of  the  formula, 
I began  to  get  rather  sceptical.  The  assumption  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  preacher  as  to  the  photographer’s 
prices,  and  the  apparent  spontaneity  of  the  whole  thing, 
was  delightful,  and,  after  a time,  I began  to  look 
upon  the  business  as  part  of  my  morning’s  entertaipment 
on  the  sands.  Neither  fjjom  a religious  nor  f»om  a photo- 
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graphic  point  of  view  have  I the  slightest  objection  to  the 
arrangement ; but  what  I would  like  to  know  is,  whether 
the  religious  service  is  held  in  the  interests  of  the 
photographer,  or  whether  the  photographs  come  in  to  assist 
the  preacher  and  make  his  service  a little  more  lively  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  Then,  again,  comes  the  conjecture, 
does  the  preacher  get  a commission  on  the  taking  of  the 
photographs,  and  if  so,  what  percentage  ? Up  to  the 
present  I have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  and  the  precise 
terms  of  partnership  remain  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
seashore. 


ON  WORKING  BROMIDE  PARERS  IN  INDIA. 

BY  A.  E.  CAr-DT.* 

It  will  scarcely  be  supposed  that  during  the  dreadful  weather 
we  have  just  had  any  amateur  photographer  who  could  help  it, 
has  done  more  than  glance  at  his  apparatus  and  wipe  his  beaded 
brow  at  the  very  suggestion  of  setting  it  up.  Having  found 
my  dark  room  the  coolest  place  in  the  house, — !)0°F.  actually, 
when  it  was  100°  in  the  room  above,  98°  in  the  adjoining  hall  - I 
took  refuge  there,  and  made  a few  enlargements  and  bromide 
prints.  One  had  to  be  very  careful  in  the  washing  of  these  ; as 
they  grew  slimy,  and  yielding  to  the  touch,  the  gelatine  film 
leaving  the  paper  easily,  squegeeing  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  an  alum  bath  had  to  be  relied  upon  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  hypo. 

Perhaps  my  way  of  working  the  bromide  papers  may  interest 
some  readers.  Others,  I hope,  will  forgive  the  repetition  of  a 
twice-told  tale. 

A card  in  my  developing  room  gives  me  a serial  memorandum 
of  what  I have  to  do. 

I provide  three  or  four  bottles  capable  of  holding  about  four 
ounces  of  water  each,  which  have  each  a file  cut  at  three  ounces  ; 
to  this  mark  they  are  filled  with  a saturated  solution  of  potassic 
oxalate,  which  has  been  tested  for  acidity,  a drop  or  two  of  sul- 
phuric acid  having  turned  the  blue  litmus  paper  red. 

Then  there  is  a test-tube  carrier,  which  holds  a dozen  half- 
ounce test-tubes.  Each  is  filled  with  a saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  acidified  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid  ; and,  as  all 
test-tubes  do  not  hold  the  same  quantity  exactly,  bright  green 
crystals  of  iron  photo-sulphate  are  dropped  into  the  measured 
h.alf  ounce  to  quite  fill  the  tube  to  where  the  cork  comes.  Both 
tubes  and  corks  are  paraffined.  A few  grains  of  paraffin  dis- 
solved in  benzine  makes  the  stock  solution,  and  this  is  poured 
from  one  tube  into  another,  and  from  the  last  back  into 
stock.  The  corks  also  are  dipped  in  this.  Any  one  who  has  tried 
to  clean  an  iron-stained  bottle  will  appreciate  this  preliminary 
operation.  A dropping  tube  which  will  hold  just  half  a drachm 
of  a 12-grain  solution  of  potassic  bromide,  and  a stock  bottle 
containing  a few  ounces  of  this  solution,  complete  the  develop- 
ing solutions. 

Some  acid  in  a wide  mouth  bottle  with  a large  pad  of  cotton 
wool  over  it  is  also  at  hand  ; a lemon  or  two  squeezed  into  a 
small  tumbler  will  do  very  well,  the  precaution  having  been 
taken  to  run  it  through  a muslin  filter. 

For  a l.'i-iuch  print  3 ounces  is  ample.  Before  developing, 
the  exposed  print  goes  into  a large  tray  of  sweetened  water,  a 
large  table  spoonful  and-a-half  of  sugar  having  been  added  to 
it.  Contrast  is  increased  and  the  tone  improved  by  this  method. 
Several  prints  may  go  in  at  once. 

!My  developing  tray  is  a sheet  of  double  tin  the  size  of  the 
paper,  half  an  inch  being  turned  up  all  round,  giving  an  inner 
angle  of  about  120°  ; the  corners  are  cut  away,  leaving  a widish 
slit  for  the  angles  of  the  paper  to  fit  into  ; a coat  of  paint  im- 
proves it.  Well,  a few  drops  of  water  are  sprinkled  into  this 
tray,  and  the  paper  laid  down  diagonally,  so  that  air-bubbles  may 
not  form.  The  corners  are  pulled  out  at  their  respective  open- 
ings, and  then  it  is  stood  on  end  to  drain  awhile. 

In  the  mean  time  you  take  one  of  the  three  ounces  of  oxalate, 
add  to  it  half  a measure  of  potassic  bromide,  and  appropriate  to 
it  one  tube  of  iron.  Don’t  put  in  all  the  iron  at  once  ; you  will 
know  by-and-by  if  more  should  be  added. 

The  contents  of  this  bottle  should  now  deliberately  be  poured 
over  the  paper  and  led  all  over,  if  necessary,  with  a slip  of  paper. 
If  in  half  a minute  the  image  does  not  show  up,  pour  back  into 
the  bottle  and  add  the  balance  of  the  iron. 

If  properly  exposed  under  a suitable  image  the  picture  should 
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acquire  force  and  great  depth  of  shadow  only  in  but  not  before 
the  highest  points  of  light  alone  are  white.  Before  this  point  is 
reached  pour  back  the  developer  into  its  bottle,  and  quickly 
flood  the  picture  with  acidified  water  ; take  now  the  cotton 
wool  and  gently  work  it  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  print, 
changing  once  or  twice  the  acid  water.  It  may  now  be  removed 
into  another  dish,  where  it  may  remain  till  the  batch  has  been 
developed.  The  water  in  this  tray  should  be  distinctly  acid. 

One  can  do  all  this  in  less  time  than  the  writing  takes.  A 
little  practice  will  make  it  all  very  easy  ; one  thing,  do  not 
neglect  to  make  notes  of  exposures  and  strengths  of  developing 
solutions  (that  is,  ratio  of  iron  to  oxalate)  ; this  will  supply  valu- 
able experience  in  an  available  form. 

J^^ote. — A very  thin  negative  wants  the  shortest  possible  ex- 
posure with  the  strongest  development,  the  rationale  being, 
that  if  the  developer  will  succeed  in  just  blackening  a piece  of 
paper  held  in  the  most  transparent  part  of  the  negative,  it  will 
rapidly  fall  short  of  darkening  when  there  is  the  slightest  ob- 
scurity. This  may  be  emphasised  by  yellowing  the  light  by 
somewhat  turumg  down  the  lantern  lights  or  placing  thin  yellow 
paper  between  the  light  and  the  negative,  with  a corresponding 
increase  of  exposure. 

A thin  fogged  negative  will  require  the  exposure  to  be  in- 
creased till  the  shadows  blacken  as  above,  and  somewhat  less  iron 
in  the  developer.  Dense  negatives  are  difficult  to  manage. 

Long  exposure,  developer  weakened  by  the  addition  of  very 
weak  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  and  a decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  bromide.  This  will  correct  the  tendency  of  Eastman  paper 
to  run  to  contrast.  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  is  better  under  control 
for  printing  from  strong  negatives. 

The  developed  and  washed  prints  are  put  into  hypo  one  to 
six,  to  a pint  of  which  half-an-ounce  of  a ten-grain  solution  of 
soda  bicarbonate  is  added,  and  in  quarter  of  an  hour  fixation  is 
complete  and  the  washing  commences.  When  it  is  cold  enough 
the  squegeeing  of  each  print  is  a safe  means  of  rapidly  washing 
the  batch ; but  during  these  dog  days,  an  hour’s  washing  has 
been  long  enough  to  make  it  a difficult  matter  to  save  the  pic- 
ture ; the  corner  of  one  picture  drawn  over  another  may  leave  a 
white  line  across  it,  or  the  corners  may  slip  from  the  hand, 
leaving  the  darkened  gelatine  soiling  the  fingers.  It  is  there- 
fore best  to  use  astrongish  solution  of  alum  towards  the  finish, 
and  make  the  last  washing  in  ice  cold  water.  After  draining 
completely,  the  pictures  are  carefully  lifted  off  the  tray  and 
placed  on  a flattened  sheet  to  di^. 

To  reduce  the  densest  negative  to  a good  printing  depth  I 
have  found  the  following  plan  very  useful.  Place  the  dry  nega- 
tive in  water,  and  when  uniformly  wet  transfer  to  a dish  con- 
taining : — 

Potassic  bichromate  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  grains 

Acid  hydrochloric  ...  ...  ...  •••  10  mins. 

Water 1 ounce 

The  denser  parts  chlorise  rapidly  in  this  solution  ; while  the 
bloom  the  plate  acquires  in  drying  enforces  all  the  weaker 
shadows,  which,  if  anything,  seem  to  gain  more  vigor. 

A very  thorough  washing  is  necessary  to  remove  the  yellow 
bichromate. 

Density  may  be  given  to  a weak  negative  by  following  up  this 
treatment  with  an  application  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

For  local  reduction  the  above  solution  with  a little  gum  water 
painted  on  to  dense  portions  reduces  these  spots  to  the  desired 
degree.  Again  a negative  so  treated  may  have  any  portion 
reduced  to  bare  glass  by  painting  it  out  with  strong  gum,  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  saturated  solution  of  soda  hyposulphite,  wash- 
ing the  whole  plate  instantly,  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
The  gum  is  used  to  keep  the  chemical  in  its  place. 

All  negatives,  dense  or  weak  but  unfogged,  are  levelled  up 
with  this  chlorizing  solution,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Carey  Lea,  an  amateur  photographer  whose  name  was  a house- 
hold word  among  photographers  long  before  the  gelatine  plate 
found  its  way  out  of  the  laboratory.  To  him  also  we  owe  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer. 


IPahnt  |ntflligcn«. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

13,149.  John  Walker  Newall,  United  University  Club,  Pall 
Mall,  London,  for  “ An  Improved  Method  of  Determining  the 
Sensitiveness  of  Photographic  Plates.” — Sept.  12tb,  1968. 
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13,267.  Frank  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Marion  and  Co.,  63,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  W.C.,  for  “An  Improved  Machine  for  use  in  Bevel- 
ling and  Gilding  the  Edges  of  Photographic  and  other  Cards 
I or  Mounts.” — [Thiophile  Monchau,  France.) — Sept.  13tb, 

I 1888. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
7,067.  Auoust  Fuhrmann,  of  Passage,  W.  Berlin,  in  the  German 
Empire,  Panorama  Proprietor,  for  “ A Revolving  Stereoscopic 
Panorama.” — Dated,  12th  May,  1888. 

The  patentee  says  : — The  ordinary  panoramas  in  which  stereo- 
scopes are  used  to  magnify  and  render  corporeal  the  pictures, 
; have  the  disadvantage  that  the  spectator  is  obliged  to  pass  from 
one  ocular  to  another,  and  that  he  may  remain  as  long  as  he 
I pleases  at  any  one  of  the  pictures. 

The  necessity  of  proceeding  from  picture  to  picture  causes 
great  inconvenience,  for  with  a somewhat  e.\tensive  programme 
I the  visitor  becomes  tired,  and  inspects  the  last  pictures  only 

' cursorily.  But  the  liberty  left  to  the  visitors  to  remain  as  long 

as  they  like  before  any  picture  causes  still  greater  inconvenience, 
and  interferes  with  the  regular  utilization  of  panoramas  of  this 
I kind,  for  as  one  picture  attracts  one  visitor,  and  another  picture 
another  visitor  more  than  some  others,  he  will  remain  sometimes 
a very  long  time  before  the  picture  that  pleases  him,  and  the 
following  visitors  are  compelled  to  wait  for  him.  This  irregu- 
larity causes  an  obstruction  in  the  circulation,  or  a collection  of 
spectators  at  some  of  the  pictures,  by  which  the  time  for  passing 
through  the  panorama  is  unduly  prolonged,  and  the  number  of 
spectators  that  can  be  admitted  is  greatly  limited. 

All  these  drawbacks  are  obviated  by  my  invention,  which  con- 
sists in  arranging  the  different  stereoscopes  in  a circle  and 
causing  them  to  pass  before  the  spectators,  who  sit  in  a circle, 
at  certain  intervals,  so  that  said  spectators  not  only  can  view  the 
pictures  in  a comfortable  position,  but  that  the  whole  presenta- 
tion of  the  panorama  takes  place  within  a certain  deSnite  time, 
during  which  each  picture  is  brought  before  each  individual 
spectator. 

The  claim  is  ; — The  arrangement  of  circulating  stereoscopic 
panorama  with  a polygonal  or  circular  shell  containing  the 
oculars,  behind  which  the  stereoscope  boxes,  ranged  in  a circle, 
are  rotated  intermittently  by  hand  or  by  self-acting  mechanism 
round  the  centre  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  be  brought  successively 
before  each  ocular,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  and 
illustrated  by  the  drawings. 

13,814.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmeykr,  19,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Optician,  and  Francis  Beau- 
champ, of  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Engineer,  for  “Improvements  in  what  are  known  as  Instan- 
taneous Photographic  Shutters.” — Dated  October  12th,  1888. 
According  to  this  invention,  the  shutters  are  formed  of  two 
flat  plates  meeting  together  in  a line  which  passes  across  the 
centre  of  the  lens,  the  plates  being  capable  of  being  moved  away 
from  one  another  in  a straight  path.  To  cause  the  shutters  to 
simultaneously  move  towards  or  from  one  another,  two  lever 
arms  are  used  ; the  axis  of  the  arms  are  in  proximity  to  one 
another,  and  the  arms  are  there  geared  together  by  a toothed 
quadrant  on  one  gearing  into  a toothed  quadrant  on  the  other. 
In  each  arm  is  a slot,  and  a pin  projecting  from  one  shutter  is 
made  to  enter  a slot  in  one  lever  arm,  and  a pin  on  the  other 
into  a slot  in  the  ether  arm.  A crank  pin  carried  by  a small 
crank  axis  enters  a slot  in  one  of  the  lever  arms. 

The  axis  can  be  turned  by  a coiled  spring,  and,  whenever 
; allowed  to  turn,  can  be  arrested  by  a stop  when  it  has  made  a 
j complete  turn,  or  approximately  so. 

j When  allowed  to  turn  from  one  extremity  of  its  movement 

to  the  other,  it  first  opens  the  shutters  and  then  closes  them, 
i The  duration  of  the  exposure  can  be  varied  by  applying  an 
! adjustable  friction  brake,  or  by  varying  the  strength  of  the 
' coiled  spring. 

j The  apparatus  shown  on  sheet  1 of  the  drawings  hereunto 
annexed  is  suitable  for  being  used  with  a camera  fitted  with  an 
ordinary  dark  slide.  The  apparatus  shown  on  sheets  2 and  3 
can  be  used  without  any  dark  slide.  The  opening  of  the  shutters 
in  this  apparatus  can  also  be  controlled  from  the  back  end  of 
the  camera,  and  can  be  used  in  cameras  adapted  for  taking  a 
number  of  pictures  quickly  in  succession. 

The  apparatus  shown  on  sheet  4 has  in  it  an  adjustable  friction 
brake  for  varying  the  duration  of  exposure. 

On  sheet  1,  figure  1 is  a front  view  of  the  shutter  mechanism  ; 
figures  2 and  3 are  front  views  with  the  front  plate  removed. 
In  figure  2 the  shutters  are  in  their  closed  position,  and  in 


figure  3 are  shown  fully  open.  Figure  4 is  an  edge  view,  and 
figure  5 a section  on  the  line  a h figure  1.  Figure  6 is  a longdi- 
tudinal  section  through  the  casing  within  which  the  shutters  are 
carried.  Two  or  more  views  of  each  of  the  moving  pans  of  the 
mechanism  are  also  shown  separately.  These  are  marked  with 
the  same  letters  of  reference  as  in  the  other  figures. 

The  casing  of  the  shutter  mechanism  is  composed  of  a plate  A, 
the  front  face  of  which  has  reces.ses  formed  in  it  for  the  shutters 
and  levers  which  work  them  to  lie  in,  whilst  the  back  face  has 
secured  to  it  a short  screw  threaded  metallic  tube  B to  be 
screwed  on  to  the  outer  end  of  the  lens  tube.  The  front  of  the 
plite  A is  covered  over  by  the  cover-plate  C. 

D D are  the  two  shutters,  formed  of  thin  flat  metallic  plates  ; 
they  can  be  slidden  towards  or  away  from  one  another  in  a rect- 
angular recess  in  the  front  of  the  plate  A ; E E are  the  levers 
by  which  the  shutters  are  moved,  one  end  of  each  overlies  one 
of  the  shutters,  and  the  other  end  lies  in  a recess  formed  in  the 
plate  A ; these  ends  gear  with  one  another  as  shown;  F are  the 
pins  on  which  the  levers  turn.  In  each  lever  is  a slot  E*  into 
which  a pin  D'  on  one  of  the  shutters  enters. 

In  one  of  the  levers  is  also  a slot  E'^  into  which  enters  a crank 
pin  G',  carried  by  a disc  G-  fixed  on  a spindle  G ; this  spindle 
passes  through  the  cover-plate  C of  the  casing,  and  can  be 
revolved  by  a spring  in  the  following  manner. 

A bush  H is  slipped  loosely  on  to  the  spindle,  it  has  a tooth  H' 
on  its  exterior  for  the  inner  end  of  a long  coiled  spring  I to 
hold  on  to.  The  outer  end  of  this  spring  is  secured  to  the  side 
of  a cylindrical  casing  N,  within  which  the  spring  is  enclosed, 
and  which  is  fixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  cover  plate  C. 
On  the  bush  H is  a disc  H-,  which  has  a pin  pro- 
jecting from  it.  This  pin  passes  through  a slot  K‘  in  a disc  K, 
which  is  placed  on  to  the  spindle  and  fits  to  it,  so  that  spindle 
and  disc  turn  together. 

Outside  the  disc  K is  another  disc  L,  which  can  turn  loosely 
around  the  spindle  ; this  disc  has  a small  hole  L‘  formed 
through  it,  into  which  the  end  of  the  pin  II®  enters  ; so  that  by 
turning  the  disc  the  bush  H can  be  turned  and  the  coil  spring 
wound  up  for  a further  half-turn,  or  more  or  less,  as  far  as  the 
slot  K'  will  allow  of  the  pin  ID  being  moved. 

The  discs  K and  L can  then  be  clamped  together  by  the  screw- 
nut  M screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the  spindle,  and  in  this  way 
the  force  with  which  the  spring  tends  to  turn  the  spindle  G can 
be  regulated.  The  plate  which  carries  the  cylindrical  casing  N 
has  a projection  N‘  standing  out  from  its  inner  side,  which 
serves  as  a stop  for  the  crank  pin  G‘  on  the  spindle  G to  come 
against,  when  the  spindle  has  been  caused  to  make  approxi- 
mately a complete  turn  in  one  or  other  direction,  and  against 
whichever  side  of  the  stop  the  crank  pin  may  be  resting  the 
shutters  will  be  closed. 

The  disc  L has  a roughened  rim  around  it  so  that  it  can  be 
turned  by  hand.  The  disc  K has  ratchet  teeth  formed  around 
it  so  that  it  may  be  retained  by  a pawl,  0,  in  whatever  position 
it  may  be  turned  into. 

To  set  the  mechanism  into  a state  ready  for  use,  the  disc  L 
has  approximately  a complete  turn  given  to  it  by  hand,  so  as  to 
cause  the  Crank  pin  Q‘  to  be  carried  round  from  one  side  of  the 
stop  N‘  to  the  other,  and  the  spindle  is  prevented  by  the  pawl  0 
from  being  turned  back  again  by  the  spring. 

As  this  is  being  done,  the  spring  is  wound  up,  the  shutters  also 
first  open  and  again  close,  but  this  is  immaterial,  as  the  dark- 
slide  in  front  of  the  plate  would  not  then  have  been  withdrawn. 
The  shutters  are  then  in  readiness  for  being  used,  and  when  the 
dark-slide  has  been  withdrawn  from  in  front  of  the  plate,  can 
at  any  time  be  made  to  open  and  again  close  by  a finger  being 
pressed  upon  the  tail  end  of  the  pawl  0,  and  so  releasing  this 
pawl  from  the  ratchet  teeth  on  the  disc  K,  and  allowing  the 
spindle  to  be  turned  by  the  coiled  spring. 

We  will  now  describe  the  arrangement  of  the  mechanism 
shown  at  figures  7,  8,  9,  and  lO. 

Figure  7 is  a side  elevation  of  a camera  with  the  shutter 
mechanism  fitted  to  it.  Figure  8 is  a front  view  of  the  slide 
which  carries  the  lens  and  shutter  mechanism.  Figure  9 a 
similar  view  with  the  lens  and  front  plate  of  the  slide  removed, 
and  figure  10  is  a section  taken  through  the  casing  which  contains 
the  spring  used  for  opening  and  closing  the  shutters. 

The  parts  which  are  similar  to  those  shown  in  figures  1 to  6 
are  marked  with  the  same  letters  of  reference  as  in  those 
figures. 

A is  the  back  plate  of  the  slide  which  contains  the  shutter 
mechanism  ; C is  the  front  or  cover  plate  which  carries  the  lens 
tube  in  the  same  way  as  the  lens  tube  has  been  carried  by  the 
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ordinary  front  slide  of  the  camera  ; D are  the  shutters,  E the 
levers  which  move  them,  F the  the  pins  on  which  the  levers  turn. 
The  levers  are  geared  together  by  a pin  on  one  entering  a slot  in 
the  other,  G'  is  a crank  pin  on  a spindle  G entering  a slot  £*  in 
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one  of  the  levers,  Gx  is  a projection  on  the  same  spindle  whi'h 
abuts  against  a lever  stop  P. 

A tooth  Px  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  P is  Wy  a sprine 
P‘  kept  pressed  against  the  notched  circumference  of  a smaU 


T*ff  ^ 


wheel  Q'  on  the  forward  end  of  a telescopic  spindle  Q.  The  rear 
end  of  the  spindle  is  carried  as  shown  by  a universal  joint 
attached  to  the  rear  end  of  the  casing  of  the  camera,  and  on  the 
rear  end  of  the  sp,indle  is  a milled  head  by  which  it  can  be 
turned. 


When  the  spindle  is  turned  one  or  other  of  the  teeth  or  pro- 
jections of  the  small  wheel  Q'  act  against  the  tooth  Px,  on  the 
end  of  the  lever,  and  move  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  out  of 
the  path  of  the  projection  Gx,  on  the  spindle  G ; this  liberates 
the  spindle  G,  and  allows  it  to  bo  turned  the  cofled  spring. 
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Immediately  that  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  Q'  has  been  moved 
beyond  the  tooth  Px,  the  lever  P is  brought  back  to  its  former 
position  by  the  spring  P',  and  its  end  again  comes  into  the  path 
of  the  projection  Gx,  and  again  arrests  the  spindle  G,  when  it 
has  made  one  complete  revolution. 

Each  time  that  the  mechanism  is  to  be  used  the  spring  is 
wound  up  by  giving  one  complete  turn  to  the  cylindrical  casing 
within  which  the  spring  is  contained,  and  the  casing  is  retained 
by  a pawl  engaging  with  ratchet  teeth  formed  around  its  circum- 
ference. 

When  focussing,  the  shutters  can  be  held  open  by  placing  a 
pin  into  a hole  S,  so  that  it  shall  stop  the  spindle  G when  it  has 
made  half  a revolution. 

The  speed  with  which  the  shutters  are  made  to  open  or  close 
as  above  described  we  prefer  to  regulate  by  adjusting  the  extent 
to  which  the  spring  is  wound  up  ; it  may,  however,  be  regulated 


by  applying  more  or  less  friction  to  impede  their  movement. 
This  may  be  effected  by  applying  a friction  band  which,  by  a 
screw,  can  be  tightened  up  more  or  less  around  the  exteiior  of 
the  discs  on  the  spindle  G of  apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  at 
figures  1 to  6.  Or  one  of  the  levers  E of  such  apparatus  may 


and  one  moved  to  and  fro  by  a crank  pin  on  an  axis,  which  can 
be  made  to  make  one  complete  revolution,  or  approximately  so 

4.  The  construction  of  instantaneous  photographic  shutter 
mechanism,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  with  refer- 
ence to  figures  1 to  6. 

5.  The  construction  of  instantaneous  photographic  shutter 
mechanism,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described  with  refer- 
ence to  figures  7 to  10. 

Patents  stated  in  the  OfflcialJournaltohave  become 
Void  by  Non-payment  of  Duty.  Non-payment  of 
Fourth  Year’s  Fee. 

8,566  of  1884.  G.  W,  Morgan. — Photography. 

Non-payment  of  Tenth  Year’s  Fee. 

2,264  of  1878.  H.  Booaeuts. — Reproduction  of  Oil  Paintings. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

388,712.  Hilarius  Pattberq,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  for  “ Frame  for 
Photographs.  Pictures,  &3.” — Filed  Nov.  15,  1887.  Serial  No. 
255,189.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  frame  A,  having  an  opening  a,  combined  with 
the  back  board  B,  and  the  glass  b,  carried  by  said  back  board, 
and  with  a picture-holder  on  said  back  board  and  behind  said 


glass,  whereby  the  picture  and  glass  may  be  c.arried  by  the  back 
board  wholly  independent  of  the  frame,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  frame  A,  having  an  opening  a,  back 
board  B,  having  cleats  /,  and  recesses  in  said  cleats  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a picture,  whereby  the  picture  may  be  carried  by  the 
back  board  and  independent  of  the  frame,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  open  frame  A,  hinged  back  board  B, 
having  recessed  cleats//,  and  glass  b,  held  on  said  cleats  in  front 
of  the  picture-recesses  of  said  cleats,  substantially  as  described. 


pai  nouiariy  aescrioeu  ana  ascertained  the  natu 
of  our  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  1 
performed,  we  declare  that  what  we  claim  is  : - 

1 . Constructing  so  called  instantaneous  photographic  shutte 
of  two  plates  meeting  in  a line,  which  p.asses  across  the  cent) 
of  the  lens,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  moved  in  a straigi 
path  towards  or  away  from  one  another,  and  are  sdvcoHph 
together  that  when  one  is  moved  in  one  direction,  the  other 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 

2.  Giving  a to-and-fro  motion  to  the  j.Utes  by  a crank  pin  c 
an  axis  turned  by  a spring,  and  which,  when  allowed  to  tur 

revolution,  or  approximately  so. 

3.  Constructing  so-called  instantaneous  photographic  shutte 

“5  moveable  towards  or  sway  from  one  another  in 

straight  path  by  levers  coupled  together,  both  turn  togethe 


^Lornspanh^na. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  GRIEVANCES  IN  CANADA. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I trouble  you  with  a few  lines — final, 
aa  far  aa  I am  concerned— in  answer  to  Messrs.  Notnian  and 
Son’s  reply  to  my  letter  on  the  above  subject  1 

Does  it  not  seem  poor  logic  for  Messrs.  Notman  to  im- 
ply that  my  connection  with  the  Britannia  Works  Com- 
pany invalidates  certain  facts  which  I have  given — facts 
which  I can  prove,  or  any  photographer  in  Canada  not 
interested  in  the  Canadian  plate  will  readily  endorse? 
Again  I maintain  that  the  Can.adian  Stanley  and  the 
United  States  Stanley  are  not  one  and  the  same  as  regards 
character,  speed,  and  quality  ; and  any  one,  not  preju- 
diced, who  has  usei  them  both  will  maintain  the  same 
thing. 

And  then,  comparing  them  with  the  speed  of  Ilfords. 
This  is  really  too  funny.  However,  I suppose  that  Messrs, 
Notman  have  never  tested  the  relative  speeds  of  Ilford 
and  their  own  native  brand  : and  why  should  they  ? They 
do  not  profess  to  be  photographic  experts,  like  myself,  and 

“ Whfre  ignorance  is  blis?, 

'Til  folly  to  be  wise.” 

I have  already  stated  the  general  relative  speeds  of  Cana- 
dian Stanley  and  Ilfor.ls,  and  that  the  special  “ Rapids  ” 
of  the  latter  brand  are  about  six  times  faster  than  the 
former.  This  I have  proved. 

The  next  panagraph  contains  a quotation  from  n.y  letter, 
and  criticism  thereon  ; but  as  the  quotation  is  partial  and 
one-sided,  I pass  this- over  without  comment. 

It  seems  a pity  that  Messrs.  Notman  should  take  the 
trouble  to  work  out  calculations,  and  then  quietly  to  con- 
fess that  they  have  had  no  data  to  go  upon,  and  then  de- 
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liberately  to  accuse  me  of  wrong  statement,  when  I have 
all  the  data  at  my  servic*.  Must!  again  affirm  that  the 
brand  of  Ilforda  practically  used  in  Canada  pays  as  nearly 
as  possible  90  per  cent  duty  ? 

I may  state  en  passant  that  my  visit  to  Canada  had  not 
for  object  the  sale  of  Ilford  j)Iates.  Strange  that  Messrs. 
Notman  should  know  my  business  better  than  myself. 

In  conclusion,  I have  no  intention  of  withdrawing  any 
of  the  facts  I have  stated  in  my  previous  letter  — facts 
which,  as  I have  said,  I can  prove,  and  which,  moreover, 
Messrs.  Notman  must  also  allow,  unless  their  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  is  entirely  warped  by  self-interest  in  the 
matter.  J.  .T.  Acworth,  F.I.C.,  F.C  S. 


DEBENHAM’S  ARTICLES  ON  RETOUCHING. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  “ Re- 
touching ” is  about  to  be  dealt  with  in  your  paper  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  way  by  one  whose  experience  c.annot 
be  questioned.  The  necessity  for  such  articles  shows  that 
even  in  these  advanced  times  of  dry  plate  portraiture 
there  are  many  photographers  who,  like  myself,  are  (com- 
paratively speaking)  self-taught,  or  that  they  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  intricacies  of  this  fascinating 
and  most  important  branch  of  their  business,  but  are  con- 
tent to  place  their  negatives  in  the  professional  retoucher’s 
bands,  and  thus  place  themselves  at  his  mercy  as  to 
whether  the  resulting  print  will  please  his  customer  or 
not ; whereas,  by  careful  consideration  and  resolute  perse- 
verance, any  portrait  photographer  who  has  any  artistic 
taste  could  overcome  the  majority  of  difficulties  attending 
retouching.  I hold  it  as  absolutely  essential  that  all  por- 
trait photographers  who  pose  .as  professionals  should  have 
artistic  .ability,  otherwi.se  1 think  they  do  and  always  will 
find  eventually  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation.  In 
conclusion,  may  I ask  Mr.  Debenham  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  retouching  mediums  as  exhaustively  as  his 
generosity  will  .allow  ? There  are  so  many  different 
mediums  in  the  market,  and  each  is  the  best  according  to 
each  maker’s  opinion,  that  I think  it  is  possible,  with  a 
hint  or  two  from  the  esteemed  writer,  to  make  for  our- 
selves a b.asis,  in  the  shape  of  a medium  whereon  to  build, 
without  in  the  least  way  questioning  the  foundation. 
Apologising  for  occupying  so  much  of  your  valuable 
space, — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

Sidcup,  S.  B.  McClellan. 


^rofcccbinigs  of  ^ocUtus. 

PnOTOGRAi’nic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  monthly  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the 
rooms  in  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  I8th  inst., 
the  chair  was  taken  by  T.  Sebastian  Davis. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  handed  round  some  negatives  and 
prints,  which  had  been  forwarded  in  order  that  the  opinion  of 
the  members  might  be  obtained  as  to  the  cause  of  certain  spots 
which  appeared  thereon.  On  the  negatives  the  spots  were  so 
faint  that  some  of  the  members  failed  to  make  them  out  by  the 
gas  light  of  the  room  ; they  were,  however,  distinguished  by 
others  as  of  a reddish  colour,  and  .as  having  a mottled  appear- 
ance. On  the  prints  the  spate  were  very  discernible  as  light 
patches. 

W.  E.  Debenham  had  seen  on  some  plates  spots  of  a some- 
what similar  character,  that  had  arisen  from  two  distinct  causes. 
In  the  one  case  they  indicated  a certain  amount  of  deposit  or 
diit  on  the  glass  used  for  coating  with  the  sensitive  emulsion  ; 
in  the  other  case  they  were  attributable  to  imperfect 
fixation,  due  to  old  or  weak  hyposulphite  fixing  bath,  or 
to  an  insufficient  stay  in  such  bath.  It  was  not  sufficient  in  a 
weak  fixing  bath  to  leave  the  plate  in  merely  so  long  as  was 
required  in  order  for  it  to  appear  fixed  to  the  eye  ; it  should 
stay  in  f.ir  a certain  time  longer  than  that,  otherwise  a silver 
compound  might  be  left  in  pl.ices  where  the  emulsion  was 
thicker  coated,  or  where  there  was  .an  accumulation  of  silver 
bromide.  This  silver  compound,  although  colourless  and  trans- 


parent, and  therefore  not  visible  at  the  time,  changed  after  a 
while  to  a red  colour,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  present  nega- 
tives, and  then  caused  spots  to  show  in  the  prints. 

Fbiesk  Greene  was  of  opinion  that  the  spots  were  due  to  the 
use  of  an  old  hypo  bath. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  said  that  he  was  informed  that  the 
hypo  bath  was  used  fresh  every  day. 

W.  E.  Debenham  enquired  whether  the  spots  showed  at  once 
when  the  plate  was  examined  after  fixation,  or  whether  they 
only  appeared  after  a time. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  replied  that  they  did  not  show  in 
the  first  instance,  but  only  came  on  by  degrees. 

A.  Cowan  considered  that  that  reply  settle  ! the  question,  and 
that  the  spots  were  certainly  due  to  imperfect  fixition. 

\V.  Bedford  enquired  whether  a flat  dish  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  the  fixing  bath  ; and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  said  that  there  were  probably  particles  of  dirt  or 
extraneous  matter  in  the  solution,  which  settled  on  the  plates  in 
the  places  where  the  spots  subsequently  appeared,  and  caused 
the  fixing  action  in  those  places  to  be  more  slow  and  imperfect 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  negative. 

A.  Cowan  said  that  he  had  been  experimenting  with  hydro- 
kinone  as  a developer  for  chloride  plates,  and  found  that  it 
answered  exceedingly  well.  He  exhibited  a frame  of  transpa- 
rencies developed  on  slow  chloride  plates,  with  hydrokinone  in 
combination  with  various  alkaline  carbonates.  It  was  necessary 
to  use  a small  quantity  of  bromide  in  the  solution,  otherwise 
the  plate  fogged  all  over  ; but  a very  small  quantity,  one-tenth 
of  a grain  to  the  ounce,  proved  sufficient,  and  the  picture  then 
came  out  very  well,  of  good  tone,  and  with  perfectly  clear 
shadows.  The  development  was  exceedingly  rapid — the  longest 
time  taken  by  any  of  the  specimens  produced  was  half  a minute. 
There  was  a slightly  dififerent  character  in  the  tones  produced 
by  the  different  alkalis.  Ammonia  gave  a very  rich  colour  when 
the  picture  was  viewed  as  a transparency,  but  owing  to  a peculiar 
greenish  tint  by  reflected  light,  which  was  imparted  to  the  image 
by  this  alkali,  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  pictures  on  opal  or  paper 
to  be  looked  at  otherwise  than  as  transparencies.  Carbonate  of 
soda  answered  very  well  as  the  alkali.  He  had  used  the  ordi- 
nary washing  soda  with  success.  Two  grains  of  hydrokinone, 
ten  to  forty  grains  washing  soda,  and  one-tenth  of  a grain  of 
bromide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce  of  water,  formed  the  solution 
that  he  had  employed.  AVith  ammonia  the  image  developed 
very  red,  but  on  drying  took  a more  neutral  tint.  The  weaker 
the  soda,  the  redder  the  image  appeared.  The  pictures  shown 
had  all  received  the  same  exposure,  the  variety  of  tint  resulting 
only  from  differences  in  the  developer.  The  plates  were  slow 
chloride  made  expressly  for  transparency  printing,  and  had  re- 
ceived an  exposure  under  a negative  of  five  seconds  to  diffused 
daylight.  One  of  the  prints  was  developed  with  alkaline  pyro. 
There  seemed  to  have  been  an  idea  prevalent  for  a long  time  that 
chloride  plates  were  not  amenable  to  pyrogallic  development. 
He  would  like  to  know  how  this  idea  became  so  general,  and  who 
was  responsible  for  it  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  was  a slight  tinge  of  red 
in  the  transparent  portion  of  the  plate. 

A.  Cowan  replied  that  that  could  be  entirely  removed  by  im- 
mersion in  a dilute  acid  bath.  The  slow'  chloride  plate  gave  an 
image  with  shadows  that  were,  except  for  what  colour  belonged 
to  the  gelatine  itself,  absolutely  clear. 

Friese  Greene  considered  that  some  deposit  on  the  shadows 
of  a negative  was  desirable,  and  produced  a better  result  in  the 
print. 

The  Chairman  said  that  many  amateurs  compl.ained  that  they 
could  not  obtain  clear  places  on  their  plates  where  there  was  no 
image ; that  if  a plate  was  developed  which  had  not  been  ex- 
posed in  the  camera  at  all,  there  was  still  a certain  amount  of 
deposit  upon  it. 

A.  CowEN  said  that  a plate  which  gave  fog  when  there  was  no 
image  upon  it,  would  yet  yield  a negative  having  perfectly  clear 
shadows. 

W.  H.  Harrison  concurred  with  this  statement,  and  added 
that  when  there  was  no  image  to  be  developed,  the  developer 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  so  employed  its  energy  in  producing 
fog. 

The  Chairman  had  succeeded  in  preparing  an  emulsion  yield- 
ing perfectly  clean  shadows  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to 
bromide  emulsion  at  the  time  of  mixing,  but  in  order  com- 
pletely to  accomplish  this  result,  he  had  had  to  add  so  much 
acid  as  to  make  the  emulsion  three  or  four  times  less  sensitive 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
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W.  E.  Debenham  could  not  concur  with  an  opinion  that  had 
been  expressed,  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  have  a certain 
amount  of  fog  in  the  shadows  of  a gelatine  negative.  He 
thought  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  quality  of  negative, 
one  in  which  the  range  of  gradation  should  be  the  most  ex- 
tended, the  plate  should  be  capable  of  leaving  the  parts  unacted 
upon  by  light  as  clear  as  possible.  When  there  was  any  notable 
amount  of  fog  in  the  shadows,  he  had  found  that  the  gradation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  the  high  lights,  suffered.  When 
these  were  developed  with  sufficient  intensity  to  bear  their 
proj)er  relation  to  foggy  shadows,  the  highest  lights,  and  those 
of  the  next  grade,  run  together,  and  so  the  negative  lost  the 
crispness  and  sparkle  which  was  evident  in  nature,  and  gave  so 
much  beauty  to  a photograph. 

A.  Cowan  was  of  the  same  opinion— the  density  required  for 
a foggy  negative  flattened  the  lights. 

W.  Bedford  expressed  his  views  as  being  similar  to  those  of 
the  two  preceding  speakers,  whilst  T.  .Samuels  appeared  to  con- 
cide  with  F.  Green. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  found  he  got  a better 
quality  of  negative  by  immersing  the  plate  before  development 
in  a two  per  cent,  solution  cf  tannic  acid.  The  idea  was  much 
the  same  as  to  flood  with  pyro  before  adding  the  alkali. 

W.  E.  Debenham  enquired  whether  the  tannic  acid  solution 
appeared  to  slow  the  exposure. 

The  Chairman  thought  not. 

W.  Bedeord  thought  that  the  best  gradation  was  to  be  ob- 
tained with  the  most  rapid  plates,  and  that  the  deficiencies 
generally  attributed  to  the  latter  were  due  to  optical  causes, 
halation  particularly. 

T.  Samuels  wished  that  there  were  some  means  of  controlling 
development  over  different  parts  of  the  gelatine  negative,  soas  to 
keep  back  the  sky  and  bring  out  dark  foliage,  &c.  He  used  to 
develop  special  portions  of  collodion  negatives,  as  they  were  held 
in  the  hands,  but  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  done  with  gelatine 
plates,  which  were  developed  in  dishes. 

A.  Cowan  replied  that  l’.ayne  Jennings  had  st.ited  that  it  was 
his  practice  to  develop  gelatine  negatives  by  iinmeivion  in  the 
dish  until  the  sky  was  out.  The  plate  was  then  wa.shed, 
and  development  continued  with  a brush  on  the  rest  of  the 
plate. 

AV.  Bedford  said  that  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  was 
desirable  to  get  the  whole  image  out  with  one  application.  He 
did  not  despair  of  being  eventually  able  to  do  this  by  the  aid  of 
the  orthochromatic  principle,  and  by  further  developments  in 
photography. 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  that  was  the  result  we  had  to  try 
for.  All  such  contrivances  as  partial  development,  sloping  dia- 
phragms, as  introduced  by  the  late  T.  Sutton,  shutters  for  giving 
longer  expo^ure  to  the  foreground  than  the  sky,  were  necessarily 
imperfect.  If  by  the  help  of  any  of  these  plans  the  sky  was 
made  to  print  with  more  transparency  than  it  would  otherwise 
have,  one  of  two  things  must  result  : either  the  line  of  demar- 
cation was  sudden,  when  it  would  be  very  unnatural  and  in- 
artistic ; or  it  was  gradual,  when  in  such  objects  as  a tree  pro- 
jecting upon  the  sky,  either  the  sky  near  the  tree  must  be  more 
vigorous  than  the  rest  of  the  sky,  or  the  deposit  on  the  tree  it- 
self at  its  edges  would  be  thin. 

The  Chair.man  thought  it  satisfactory  to  recognise  that  we 
had  something  to  look  forward  to,  and  the  direction  in  which  it 
was  to  be  sought. 

F.  Greene  produced  some  photographs  which  he  had  made  of 
the  electric  arc  spectrum,  and  which  were  curious  as  giving  a 
decided  image  of  the  yellow,  whilst  the  greeu  was  not  indicated. 
There  was  a strong  impression  in  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra- 
violet. The  plates  had  been  coated  upon  ordinary  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  plates,  with  colic dio-chloride  emulsion  contain- 
ing excess  of  nitra'e  of  silver,  and  piinted  light  out  without  de- 
velopment. He  h ul  also  found  greeu  light  better  for  developing 
by  than  jellow,  especi.ally  for  orthochromatic  work. 

W.  Bedford  remaiked  that  it  was  now  generally  admitted 
that  far  more  colour  sensitiveness  was  obtained  by  the  use  of 
dyes  than  it  was  possible  to  obtain  by  any  molecular  condition 
of  the  silver  bromide. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  weekly  mesting  wai  held  on  thj  I'Jth  inst., 
AV.  PuESTWicH  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Stebbino,  referring  to  the  Photographic  Congress  to 


be  held  in  Paris  next  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Phot  'graphic  Society,  said  he  hoped  the  English  photographic 
societies  would  be  well  represented  on  that  occasion. 

A.  Cowan  had,  during  the  week,  tried  the  Pizzighelli  printing- 
out  process.  He  handed  round  two  prints  as  specimens.  He 
had  found  it  slow,  but  he  considered  it  had  a great  future  be- 
fore it. 

W.  F.  Edwards  had  also  tried  thi.s  process,  but  was  not  satis- 
fud  with  the  results  ho  hvl  obtained.  He  pissed  roun  1 a series 
of  prints  by  the  Pizzighelli  process  and  a series  of  plitinotype 
prints  side  by  side  taken  from  the  same  negatives,  the  latter 
showing  decidedly  to  the  best  advantage. 

AA^.  H.  Harrison  had  for  the  past  three  years  off  and  on  been 
engaged  in  experimenting  with  similar  processes.  The  chief 
difficulty  seem  d to  be  to  prevent  the  deep  shadows  from  being 
blocked. 

A.  Haddon  thought  that  justice  was  not  done  to  the  printing- 
out  jirocess  by  the  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Edwards.  This 
might  be  due  to  a bad  sample  of  paper. 

Professor  Stebbino  said  platiuotype  was  at  one  time  used  in 
Paris.  It,  however,  w;is  not  much  cared  for.  The  cold  process 
was  now  used  by  one  or  two  houses,  the  work  produced  being 
very  good. 

L.  Medland  showed  some  views  of  the  recent  cattle  fair  held 
at  Barnet. 

A special  meeting  of  the  members  was  then  held  to  appoint  a 
successor  to  J.  J.  Briginsbaw,  who  bad  boon  compelled,  from  the 
very  great  demvnds  upon  his  time  in  other  directions,  to  resign 
his  post  as  bon.  secretary. 

F.  A.  Bridge  having  expressed  bis  willingness  to  undertake 
the  duties,  he  was  unanimously  elected  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

AA’.  H.  Harrison  proposed  in  complimentary  terms  a very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  late  hon.  secretary  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  the  Society,  and  the  amount  of  energy  he  had  brought 
to  bear  in  connection  with  his  duties. 

This  was  seconded  by  the  whole  of  the  msmbers  present,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

J.  J.  Briginshaw,  in  thanking  the  members  for  the  very  cor- 
dial vote  of  thanks  they  had  passed  to  him,  referred  to  the  several 
combined  causes  which  had  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
sign, a step  he  had  taken  with  considerable  reluctance  and  regret 
The  deep  interest  he  had  always  taken  in  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Society  would  still  remain  unabate  I,  and  it  would  be 
his  desire  to  continue  to  work  for  the  A«.sociati.m  with  the  same 
earnest  effort  that  bad  been  his  chief  care  during  the  time  he 
had  been  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  members. 


Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Free  Public 
Library,  Hamilton  Street,  on  the  13th  inst..  President  J.  H. 
Day  in  the  chair. 

John  AVignall  was  elected  a member. 

C.  Kemmish  exhibited  a somewhat  new  form  of  detective 
camera,  entitled  the  “ Bifacial.”  The  maker  adopts  Sutton’s  plan 
of  aground  glass  focussing  screen,  the  sizeof  the  plate,  in  its  top,  on 
which  the  lens,  by  the  aid  of  a mirror,  shows  the  view  at  the  moment 
of  taking  the  picture  ; the  act  of  making  the  expo.sure  removes 
the  mirror,  which  then  covers  the  focussing  glass,  thus  making 
the  camera  perfectly  light-tight. 

J.  E.  Thornton  exhibited  and  explained  his  two  cameras,  the 
T lurLt  and  the  Cyclum,  also  the  Pickard  expjsure  meter,  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  various  articles 
exciting  frequent  applause. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  Smith’s  Al  camera. 

C.  B.  Reader  explainol  a simple  and  efficacious  method  he 
had  of  marking  negatives.  The  matter  required  is  written 
reversed  on  the  film  with  ordinary  office  copying  ink,  over 
which,  when  dry,  bronze  powder  is  dusted,  the  whole  forming 
characters  of  perfect  density.  The  danger  of  using  bronze 
powder  was  referred  to,  but  any  that  might  become  detached 
and  adhere  to  the  print,  as  was  pointed  out,  would  be  removed 
during  the  toning  operations. 

Reports  from  the  various  members  working  on  the  AVirral 
survey  scheme  were  handed  in,  when  it  was  found  that  over 
two  hundred  negatives  had  been  secured,  with  promises  of  many 
more,  which  was  thought  very  satisfactory,  considering  how 
much  the  elements  have  been  against  photography  during  the 
summer. 
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fialk  in  i\it  Stubio. 

Photography  and  the  Whitechapel  Murders. — Dr.  G.  B. 
Phillips— Ofi&cial  Police  Surgeon— called  as  a medical  witness  in 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Annie  Chapman,  was  asked  as  to 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a clue  to  the  murderer  by  photo- 
graphing the  eyes  of  the  dead  woman  ; but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  gave  no  hopes  of  any  useful  result.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  witness  in  question  is 
the  surgeon  who  endeavoured  to  suppress  much  that 
he  knew  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mutilations,  and 
it  was  this  extraordinary  action  on  his  part  which 

gave  so  much  colour  to  the  theory  that  the  murder  was  really 
committed  by  some  over-wrought  experimental  physiologist  wish- 
ful to  obtain  living  tissues  from  a healthy  subject,  for  experi- 
mental use.  Although  we  may  pretty  confidently  say  that 
photographs  of  the  eyes  of  the  murdered  woman  would 
have  been  useless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a series  of  photographs  of  the  body  and  of  the  mutilations 
ought  to  have  been  taken,  and  in  the  lace  of  these  it  would 
have  been  far  more  difficult  to  conceal  essential  facts.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  even  now  the  camera  will  be  brought  into  requi- 
sition, especially  as  there  are  several  experienced  anatomists  who 
are  also  competent  photographers.  Perhaps  a carefully-made 
series  of  photographs,  and  the  calling  of  such  scientific  experts 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  new  art  of  abdomin.al 
surgery,  might  throw  light  on  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
authorities  in  neglecting  the  most  obvious  means  of  getting  in- 
formation or  of  recording  facts,  and  also  on  the  strange  action 
of  Dr.  Phillips. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — On  Tuesday, 

October  2nd,  there  will  be  a discussion  on  “Enlarging.”  H.  M. 
Smith,  late  hou.  secretary,  will  give  a demonstration  showing 
the  capabilities  of  gelatino-bromide  for  large  sizes. 

The  “ World  ” on  Amateur  Photographers  at  Dieppe. — 
Speaking  of  the  race-week  amusements  at  Dieppe,  the  World 
says : — “ The  chief  amusement  during  that  crowded  moment 
was  toseeMdlle.  Jane  Hading,  a well-known  Parisian  horizontale, 
take  her  daily  bath  at  the  GrenoaillUre,  as  the  petiis  bains  mixtes 
are  colloquially  termed.  Arrayed  in  maillots,  either  black  or  sky- 
blue,  and  accompanied  by  a big  dog,  this  fair  lady’s  dip  was  the 
“ sensation  ” of  the  plage  ; and  when  she  was  towed  in,  holding 
on  to  her  dog’s  tail,  from  the  deep  water  where  she  had  taken 
her  swim,  she  fairly  “ brought  down  the  house,”  and  caused 
infinite  joy  to  the  amateur  photographers  who  infest  the  shingly 
beach  at  Dieppe.  These  amateurs  of  the  camera  resemble  the 
typical  sapeur  insomuch  that  nothing  is  sacred  to  them.  No 
one  notices  the  small  black  box  which  the  amateur  carries  in  his 
hand  ; he  looks  into  it  for  a second,  there  is  a slight  click,  and 
the  miscreant  raises  his  head  and  goes  his  nefarious  way  with  a 
self-satisfied  smirk,  for  has  he  not  ‘ taken’’  one  of  h?s  un- 
suspecting fellow-creatures  at  a moment  and  in  a position  when 
he  or  she  is  least  prepared  to  be  handed  to  posterity  ? The 
amateur  photographer  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  terrors  of 
the  beach  ; and  soon,  owing  to  the  ministrations  of  him  and 
his  tribe,  Burns’s  aspiration, 

“O,  wad  some  power  the  eiftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us!” 

will  be  superfluous  and  unnecessary.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
photographers,  Dieppe  plage  is  wonderfully  free  from  the  usual 
pests. 

Welsh  Fusiliers  at  Hawarden  Castle. — Speaking  of  a 
gathering  at  Hawarden  Castle,  at  which  the  band  of  the  Welsh 
Fusiliers  was  entertained  by  the  ex-Premier,  the  Daily  News 
says; — “ The  whole  party  was  then  photographed  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, of  Penyffordd.  Mr.  Gladstone  conducted  the  bandsmen 
over  the  Castle.  In  addition  t)  the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
family,  Mr.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  was  also  present.  The  Fusiliers 
subsequently  left  the  Castle  to  the  lively  music  of  the  ‘ March 
of  the  Men  of  Harlech.’  ” 

The  “Daily  News”  on  PnoTOORAniY  in  connection  with 
Military  Ballooning. — It  is  contended,  seemingly  with  great 
plausibilty,  tbat  tbe  reconnoitring  for  which  captive  balloons 
are  employed  might  be  carried  on  more  easily  and  effectively 
by  ascending  in  a small  free  balloon,  and  coming  down  by  this 
new  form  of  parachute,  photography  being,  it  is  said,  perfectly 
practicable  both  while  ascending  and  descending.  Mr.  Farini 
affirms  that  on  one  occasion  in  America  Mr.  Baldwin  made  an 
ascent  such  as  he  made  the  other  night  from  Muswell  Hill,  and 
0 ,rrie<l  with  him  a ‘ g«n  camera.’  The  sighting  of  this  camera 
Li  effeeted  after  the  manner  in  which  a gun  is  aimed.  V,'hen  in 


this  way  the  object  to  be  photographed  has  been  put  into  the 
field,  the  pulling  of  a trigger  passes  a ‘ sensitized  ’ paper  from 
one  small  reel  to  another  across  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  the 
picture  is  secured.  It  is  said  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
the  aeronaut  brought  down  seven  excellent  photographs  of  the 
scene  he  had  been  floating  over.  Given  a man  with  a sufficiently 
cool  head  and  an  instantaneous  camera  at  command,  let  him 
ascend  to  a height  of  1,500  feet  or  so,  aim  his  camera,  and  then 
drop  gently  to  earth  with  his  instrument  and  his  negatives.  It 
seems  clear  that  under  some  circumstances,  at  least,  he  might 
afford  a very  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
enemy’s  position  and  strength.  Possibly  it  would  be  practicable 
for  a cool  and  well-practised  aeronaut  to  go  up  and  come  down 
again,  taking  photographs  all  the  way  or  nearly  so.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a camera  may  be  sent  up  and  controlled  by  an 
electric  conductor  from  the  ground,  and  that  in  this  way  any 
number  of  instantaneous  photographs  may  be  secured  without 
risking  anybody’s  neck.  Major  Templer,  who  has  been  re- 
peatedly present  at  the  ascents  from  Muswell  Hill,  as  represent- 
ing the  Royal  Engineers,  is  understood  to  be  very  favourably 
inclined  to  the  new  parachute,  and  as  its  adoption  at  Chatham 
would  involve  an  early  trial  of  the  apparatus  by  himself,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  disinterestedness  of  the  favourable  re- 
port he  is  understood  to  have  made.” 

Fry’s  Light-tight  Plate  Box. — From  Samuel  Fry  and  Co., 
of  Kingston  and  of  Cbandos  Street,  we  have  received  for  review 
a light-tight  plate  box,  which  presents  several  excellent  fea- 
tures. The  sides  are  of  cardboard,  and  set  an  interval  from 
each  side  is  a thin  wooden  sliding  slab,  which  serves  as  a buttress 
against  any  blow  or  fall  the  box  may  receive,  and  at  both  top  and 
bottom  there  is  ample  protection  in  the  way  of  corrugated 
paper.  Black  paper  flaps  under  the  draw-ofif  lid  effectually 
exclude  all  light  when  the  box  is  closed.  The  grooved  ends  of 
the  box  are  of  wood,  and  are  admirably  cut.  Apart  from 
affording  efficient  protection  against  light  and  shock,  the  most 
important  factors  in  determining  the  excellence  of  a plate- 
box  are  weight  and  price.  The  by  box  sent  for  notice 
weighs  but  8^  ounces,  and  the  accompanying  price  list  shows  its 
price  to  be  but  fivepence. 

The  Woodbury  Company. — It  is  said  that  T.  W.  Fry,  so 
long  known  as  being  associated  with  the  management  of  the 
Woodbury  Permanent  Printing  Company,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  present  m onth. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Sept.  26 
will  be  ‘‘  Print  Washing.”  Saturday  outing  at  Sudbury,  Mid- 
dlesex. 


Correspondents. 


G.  M.  Redaway.— See  page  186  of  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy for  1888. 

F.  W.  S. — It  has  been  done. 

E.  C.  Middleton. — We  do  not  make  a rule  of  keeping  appoint- 
ments made  for  us  by  our  correspondents ; and  had  we  wished 
ever  so  much  to  meet  you,  we  could  not  have  acted  on  an  undated 
letter  mentioning  “ to-morrow.”  In  addition,  you  did  not  clearly 
sppcify  the  place. 

A.  M.  I.  C.  E —1.  Thank  you  for  the  paper  for  the  Year-Book. 
2.  The  liquid  contains  potassium  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  chromic 
sulphate,  and  exce.ss  of  sulphuric  acid  ; and  if  allowed  to  stand 
where  it  can  evaporate,  will  deposit  purplish  crystals  of  chrome 
alum.  'Thi.s,  when  recrystallisod,  may  be  useful  to  you  in  con- 
nection with  gelatine  work. 

Integumenta.— 1.  We  will  post  you  a few  as  wa  get  thsm.  2. 
New  York. 

G.  Sc.\KD. — Your  only  course  is  to  advertise  for  some  one  who  will 
teach  you  the  routine  of  the  business,  and  if  you  have  some  tech- 
nical knowledge  you  may  perhaps  get  what  you  require  without 
having  to  pay  a premium. 

T.  W.  Parky.— 1 We  are  inclined  to  prefer  face  downwards.  2. 
We  do  not  know  the  preparation  you  speak  of,  but  we  have  little 
faith  in“  hypo-eliminators”  as  a substitute  for  thorough  washing. 

Gloss.— As  dution  of  paraffin  wax  in  benzoline,  or  of  white  wax  in 
benzole.  Rub  this  on,  allow  to  dry,  and  burnish  in  the  usual 
way. 

R.  J.  M. — 1.  Its  e.ssential  constituent  is  a sulphantimoniato  of 
sodium.  2.  Tbe  removal  is  not  easy,  but  sometimes  a weak  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide  answers  the  purpose. 

Sulphide. — 1.  The  glass  contains  lead  and  becomes  blackened  by 
long  contact  with  the  solution.  2.  A low  red  heat  is  sufficient. 

Nitrate.— It  was  sold  in  Lindon  ten  years  ago,  but  we  do  not 
think  you  will  obtain  it  at  the  present  time. 
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SCHIRM’S  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT  APPARATUS. 
Photography  by  arti6jitl  light  received  a great  impetus 
last  year  from  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  burn-  ’ 
icg  magnesium  powder.  The  leidiug  feature  in  the  various 
arrangements  th.at  were  then  brought  forward  was  rapidity  ' 
of  combustion  ; so  rapid,  indeed,  that  photographs  called  ! 
instantaneous  could  be  taken  by  the  methods  practised  at  \ 
that  time.  For  the  success  of  this  plan  of  burning  in  a , 
flash,  in  place  of  the  older  method  with  wire  or  ribbon,  it  ' 
is  essential  that  the  combustion  shall  be  so  rapid  that  the  ' 
movement  which  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  the  flash  ' 
naturally  induces  in  the  sitter,  shall  not  take  place  until  ‘ 
the  fl.ish  of  light  itself  is  over.  i 


The  idea  of  making  use  of  magnesium  light  in  the  form 
of  an  instantaneous  flash,  in  place  of  a slower  method  of 
combustion,  is  not  indeed  new,  as  it  was  used  by  Larkin 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  since  ; but  the  present  lower 
price  of  magnesium,  the  much  greater  sensitiveness  belong- 
ing to  the  gelatiuo-bromide  process  as  compared  with  col- 
lodion, and  the  simultaneous,  or  nearly  simultaneous, 
development  of  various  methods  for  ensuring  rapid  com- 
bustion, have  all  tended  to  confer  far  greater  popularity 
upon  the  method  of  photography  by  magnesium  light  than 
itever  previously  enjoyed.  The  stimulusdue  to  all  thecauses 
enumerated,  which  wrts  given  to  artificial  light  photogr.aphy 
a year  or  so  since,  naturally  lapsed  in  its  ellect  to  a great 


extent  during  the  summer  months,  but  with  the  shorter 
days  and  longer  evenings  now  hastening  upon  us,  the  sub- 
ject is  likely  to  come  again  to  the  fore,  and  plans  found 
successful  last  winter  will  again  come  into  use,  and  be  com- 
p.ared  with  whatever  newer  developments  may  have  since 
neen  m.ade. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Fhoiograp/nsche  Corre- 
spondenz,  Dr.  Eder  describes  an  apparatus  by  Schirm 
which  appears  to  be  very  successful,  and  although  most  of 
the  individual  parts  may  not  be  new  to  thoseof  our  readers 


who  have  carefully  followed  the  progresss  of  this  branch  of 
photography,  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Eder’s 
description  will  be  of  interest  to  many  who  think  of  taking 
up  the  practice  of  photography  by  magnesium  light. 

In  Schirm’s  apparatus,  pure  magnesium  powder  is  blown 
through  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp  or  of  a Bunsen  burner, 
but  in  the  direction  of,  and  not  across,  the  flame.  Perfect 
combustion  of  the  magnesium  is  thereby  ensured,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  when  blown  across  the  flame,  the 
powder  is  partially  unconsumed,  on  account  of  the  cooling 
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of  tlie  flame.  In  the  way  now  recommended  a minimum 
quantity,  about  five  centigrammes,  of  magnesium  powder 
suffices  for  the  taking  of  a portrait  photograph. 

Figure  1 shows  two  stands  with  spirit  lamps  and  shields, 
fixed  ready  for  burning  the  m.agnesium.  The  stands  are 
of  wood,  and  on  a movable  shelf  on  each  is  a spirit  lamp 
of  special  form  (see  also  fig.  2).  Through  both  flames  a 
certain  quantity  of  magnesium  powder  can  be  blown 
simultaneously  by  means  of  the  India-rubber  ball  shown 
in  drawing.  The  illumination  is  instantaneous.  Before 
each  flame  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  may  be  stretched  upon 
a frame  as  is  shown  attached  to  one  of  the  stands  in  fig.  1. 
An  opaque  card  is  used  to  shield  the  lens  from  the  direct 
r.ays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  burning  magnesium. 
This  cardboard,  on  the  side  facing  the  flame  and  the 
sitter,  is  covered  with  tinfoil  or  silver  paper,  by  which 
the  light  upon  the  subject  is  increased. 

One  burner  is,  or  two  may  be,  u.sed  at  a distance  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  inches  from  the  sitter  to  illuminate  him  on 
the  side  where  the  strongest  light  falls,  and  at  about  a 
height  of  one  foot  above  that  of  the  head.  On  the  other 
side  the  burner  the  use  of  which  is  to  lighten  up  the 
shadows  is  placed  about  eighty  inches  from  the  sitter.  If 
no  tissue  paper  is  used  in  front  of  the  burner  on  the  light 
side,  an  efl'ect  of  lighting  resembling  that  of  feeble  sun- 
shine results.  With  the  tissue  screen  the  light  is  like  that 
of  soft  daylight. 

The  light  which  has  to  illuminate  the  shaded  side  of 
the  subject  is  reduced  as  much  as  necessary  by  being  placed 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  sitter,  by  being  screened,  or 
by  the  use  of  a smaller  quantity  of  magnesium  powder. 
The  light  should  not  be  arranged  too  much  in  front  of  the 
sitter.  Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  sharp  bend 
in  the  rubber  tubing  connecting  the  pneumatic  ball  with 
the  lamps. 

The  spirit  lamp  of  Schirm’s  apparatus  is  represented  in 
fig.  2.  The  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  is  filled  with 
strong  spirit,  and  the  wick,  being  lighted,  is  set  to  such  a 
height  that  the  flame  reaches  about  two  inches  higher 
than  the  edge  of  the  chimney.  The  tube  of  the  funnel  K 
is  then  placed  sideways  in  the  flame,  and  some  magnesium 
powder  on  the  point  of  a small  knife  is  introduced  into 
the  funnel.  Into  the  neck  of  the  funnel  a tube  is  fitted 
th.at  is  connected  with  the  pneumatic  ball.  The  opening 
shown  serves  for  making  the  lamp  fast  by  means  of  a nut 
and  screw  to  the  stand  on  which  it  is  placed. 

When  gas  is  used,  the  intake  tube  of  the  burner  (fig.  3) 
is  connected  with  the  supply,  .and  the  flame  is  lighted. 
The  screw  i,  serves  to  regulate  the  amount  of  gas  that  is 
allowed  to  pass.  After  filling  the  tube  of  the  funnel  from 
a small  measure  of  a specified  size,  the  bent  tube  L is  in- 
serted in  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  into  which  it  tits  tightly, 
and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use. 

The  small  tube  i.,  serves  to  re-light  the  g.as  when  it  is 
blown  out  by  the  force  of  the  stream  of  magnesium  and 
air  through  it. 

The  cap  of  the  lens  being  removed,  the  pneumatic  ball 
is  pressed  at  the  moment  that  is  deemed  best,  and  the 
subject  is  exposed  to  the  instantaneous  flash  of  the  burn- 
ing magnesium. 

When  a second  burner  is  employed  for  lighting  up  the 
shady  side,  the  rubber  tubes  attached  to  the  two  burners 
are  fixed  to  the  arms  of  one  common  T-piece,  and  the 
tube  leading  to  the  pneumatic  ball  being  snapped  on  to 
the  stem  of  the  T-piece,  the  illumination  of  the  two 
burners  is  quite  simultaneous.  The  arrangement  and 
regulation  of  the  light  is  in  the  manner  described  so  easy 
that  the  pictures  obtained  by  this  means  do  not  yield,  says 
Dr.  Eder,  to  those  taken  by  daylight. 

The  appariitus  has  been  used  with  the  greatest  success 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Instruction  and  Experiment 
in  Photography  in  Vienn.0.  The  small  amount  of  mag- 
nesium required  (about  three-quarters  of  a grain)  for  a 
portrait,  indicates  that  much  more  perfect  combustion  and 
illumination  is  obtained  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to, 


and,  according  to  Dr.  Eder,  there  is  in  consequence  no 
noticeable  amount  of  fumes  given  off.  If  this  prove  to 
be  the  case  in  studios  or  rooms  of  ordinary  size,  it  will 
indeed  be  a departure  that  should  enormously  increase  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  photography  by  m.agnesium  light. 


PHOTOCtRAPHING  THE  GREAT  ERUPTION 
AT  MOUNT  BANDAI,  .JAPAN. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTON. 

I IM.VGINE  that  some  account  of  the  terrible  eruption  that 
took  pliice  in  this  country  about  three  weeks  ago  (on  the 
15th  of  July)  must  have  reached  England,  but  I very 
much  doubt  if  .any  description  that  can  convey  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  cahamity  has  been  sent, 
for  even  here,  only  about  150  miles  from  the  scene  of 
dis.oster,  it  is  only  within  the  la^t  few  days  that  the  news- 
papers have  contained  anything  that  could  be  called  a re.al 
description  of  the  state  of  aff.iirs.  I hope,  therefore,  that 
the  brief  description  I now  give  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers. 

It  is  now  just  ten  days  since  I was  dispatched  by  the 
University  to  join  a party  that  had  gone  to  the  mountain 
to  investigate  matters.  The  object,  in  my  c.ase,  w.as  to 
take  photographs  of  anything  that  might  be  of  scientific 
interest.  I had  a student  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
with  me  to  act  as  assistant  interpreter. 

I shall  not  trouble  your  readers  with  any  description  of 
the  rather  troublesome  two  days’  journey  to  the  place 
nearest  the  mountain  where  it  was  possible  to  get  house 
room,  nor  with  the  names  of  a number  of  villages  and  so 
forth  which  they  would  probiibly  not  even  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce, and  which  could  not,  in  .any  case,  be  of  interest  to 
them.  To  those  who  know  the  country,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  be  told  th.at  Mount  Bandai*  is  immediately  north 
of  Lake  Inawashiro,  which,  again,  is  about  150  miles  north 
of  Tokio,  and  .about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  new  railway 
line  between  the  last  mentioned  place  and  Sendai. 

For  many  days  the  most  contradictory  reports  as  to 
the  number  that  had  been  actually  killed  by  the  erup- 
tion had  been  circulated;  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  500 
is  an  approximately  correct  figure. 

The  mountain  was,  before  the  eruption,  a tiiple-pe.aked 
one,  the  height  about  5,000  feet. 

It  was  naturally  interesting,  although  by  no  means 
e<asy,  to  get  from  the  survivers  some  account  of  what  took 
place,  or  seemed  to  them  to  take  place,  at  the  moment  of  the 
eruption.  The  following  is  collected  from  various  sources. 
There  was  a noise  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  (accord- 
ing to  most).  One  man  likened  it  to  volleys  from  a thou- 
sand cannon  often  repeated,  then  the  ground  shook  and 
moved  up  and  down,  so  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to 
stand,  and  all  had  to  go  down  on  hands  and  knees.  There 
followed,  in  most  pLaces,  total  darkness,  and  in  some  a wind 
that  swept  down  the  houses,  and  brought  with  it  scalding 
hot,  wet  dust.  The  darkness  cleared  off  in  about  two  hours, 
and  showed  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  changed, 
the  valleys  tilled  up  with  debris,  villages  buried  so  that  no 
trace  of  them  could  be  seen,  and  whole  forests  swept  away. 
Most  could  give  no  description  of  anything  beyond  the  noise 
and  the  shaking  of  the  earth.  Their  minds  seemed  to  have 
become  blank  with  terror  after  this.  There  was  one  man 
— and,  I should  think,  one  only— who  remained  quite 
cool  during  the  whole  affair,  and  w.as  able  to  give  a most 
consistent  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  He  was  high  up 
on  a mountain  side  to  the  windward  of  the  central  peak  of 
Mount  Bandai  when  the  eruption  took  place.  When  he 
s.aw  it  he  concluded  th.at  he  h.ad  been  bewitched  by  foxes,t 
and  that  his  best  course  was  to  keep  quite  calm  and  col- 

• The  various  terminations  “San,  Sama,  and  Xo-Yama,”  may  all  be 
translated  “ Mount.” 

+ The  commonest  form  of  bewitchment  in  Japan  is  that  by  foxes.  The 
victim  is  afflicted  with  all  sorts  of  delusions,  mistaking  his  friends  for 
enemies  and  so  forth,  and  the  best  wav  in  which  to  prevail  against  the 
enemy  is  to  remain  quite  calm  and  inactive, 
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lectecl.  He  therefore  lipflited  his  pipe,  and  smoked  calmly 
whilst  he  looked  down  and  saw  his  native  village  over- 
whelmed. He  heard  the  noise  and  felt  the  shaking,  like 
others,  and  then  he  saw  the  greater  part  of  Eandai  tnrown 
bodily  upwards  and  descend  on  the  valleys  below.  At  the 
same  time  streaks  of  fire  issued  from  the  mountain  in  all 
directions,  and  a vast  cloud  of  steam  filled  the  air.  In  the 
steam  he  saw  “ white  things  apparently  moving  rapidly 
up  and  down.” 

After  a pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  district,  the 
following  is  the  general  conclusion  as  to  what  took  place. 
In  the  first  pLace,  the  eruption  was  not  “ volcanic  ” at  all, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  no  fire,*  it  was 
simply  a steam  explosion  of  such  extent  as  to  blow  a great 
mountain  to  atoms.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  pres- 
sure at  anything  below  some  tons  to  the  s<|uare  inch.  Hot 
springs  had  issued  from  the  mountain  at  various  places 
from  time  immemorial,  showing  the  contact  of  water  with 
something  hot  ; but  what  may  have  been  the  factor  that 
actually  decided  the  explosion  it  is  impossible  even  to 
gue^s.  The  explosion  blew  up  the  whole  central  portion 
of  the  mountain,  including  the  central  peak  ; but  the 
direction  was  not  verucal,  but  probably  at  an  angle  of 
somewhere  about  45  degrees,  so  that  the  debris  has  fallen 
all  on  one  side  of  the  mountain,  filling  up  the  valleys,  and 
overwhelming  an  area  of  country  probably  under- 
estimated at  forty  square  miles,  and  over-estimated  at 
seventy  square  miles.  The  depth  to  which  the  land  is 
covered  probably  varies  from  ten  feet  to  several  hundred 
feet,  or,  at  places,  even  to  a thousand  feet.  A feature  that 
was  remarkable  to  me  was  the  extreme  abruptness  of  the 
outline  of  deposit.  There  was  no  falling  off  to  nothing,  as 
I should  have  expected,  but,  coming  towards  the  deposit, 
one  stepped  from  the  natural  ground  at  once  into  a thick 
deposit  of  a mixture  of  stiff  mud  and  boulders.  The 
darkness  was,  without  doubt,  produced  by  a vast  quantity 
of  dust  that  was  carried  into  the  air  by  the  steam  of  the 
explosion.  It  must  have  kept  falling  slowly  for  some  hours, 
as  all  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time  of 
the  eruption  was  found  to  be  covered  with  it  to  a depth 
varying  from  nothing  measurable  to  about  six  inches.  At 
some  places,  at  anyrate,  it  fell  so  hot  as  to  scald 
those  whom  it  touched,  and  some  of  the  killed  are  sup- 
poseil  to  have  been  smothered  by  it. 

The  mud  has,  in  some  cases,  flowed  down  valleys  reach- 
ing a distance  of  six  to  eight  miles  from  the  crater,  and,  of 
course,  sweeping  everything  before  it.  In  such  cases  it  has 
consolidated,  leaving  the  valleys  filled  up.  The  course  of  a 
river  has  been  blocked,  and  a like  is  forming  behind  the 
impediment. 

I took  with  me  a 10  by  12  camera,  a battery  of  lenses, 
and  two  and  a half  dozen  plates.  I may  say  at  once  that 
I made  sixteen  exposures  with  the  following  results.  Two 
of  the  plates  were  broken  on  the  way  home  by  the  manner 
in  which  my  portmanteau  was  treated  by'  the  railway 
officials  (as,  however,  the  break  is  in  each  case  quite  a clean 
one,  these  plates  are  still  available  for  any  scientific  pur- 
poses). One  plate  was  utterly  bad.  By  the  best  luck  in 
the  world,  it  was  the  only  one  that  I had  duplicated.  The 
others  were  all  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  seeing  that 
most  of  the  subjects  were  of  a very  difficult  nature. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  early  one  afternoon,  and 
besides  the  remainder  of  that  afternoon,  we  spent  three 
days  investigating  and  photographing.  A brief  account 
of  our  work  m.ay  be  of  interest. 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  we  made  our  way  to  the 
nearest  village  up  the  valley  from  that  in  which  we  were 
staying.  At  this  village,  or  rather  in  the  middle  of  it,  a 
mud  river  had  just  stopped,  so  that  one  half  of  the  village 
was  buried,  the  other  half  was  unharmed.  When  we 
first  reached  this  village,  and  during  the  whole  of  ray 

* The  fire  mentioned  by  our  bewitched  friend  I believe  to  have  been 
produced  simply  by  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  or  po.ssibly  to  have  been  of 
the  nature  of  lightning.  It  is  improbable  that  so  vast  a force  as  that 
which  could  throw  a mountain  into  the  air  could  have  been  exerted  without 
exciting  some  electrical  phenomena. 


stay  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  people,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  were  digging  to  excavate  the  buried  part 
of  the  village.  They  found  several  corpses  during  the  time 
that  I w'as  there — several  every  day,  indeed,  1 think — 
but  I did  not  see  these.  I heard  quite  enough  about  them 
to  take  away  all  desire  to  see  them.  It  was  ten  day's  after 
the  eruption,  and  the  weather  had  been  very'  hot.  I do 
not  know'  whether  it  is  a thing  characteristic  of  the 
.Japanese  people,  but  it  made  a powerful  impression  on 
me,  that  they  were  all  very  merry  over  their  ghastly  work. 
I made  one  exposure  at  this  place  to  show  the  extreme 
abruptness  of  the  end  of  the  mud  river,  one  house  being 
actually  half  crushed,  whilst  the  other  half  remained 
standing. 

The  next  day  we  were  stirring  at  three  o’clock  to  make 
our  way  to  the  crater.  We  ascended  what  may  be  called 
the  back  of  the  mountain  ; that  is  to  say,  the  side  other 
than  that  towards  which  all  the  debris  had  been  blown. 
After  about  four  hours  of  walking,  we  stood  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  crater,  and  it  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time, 
some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  what  had  befallen  came  to 
me.  We  stood  on  the  brink  of  a great  hole,  above  v/hich, 
before,  had  been  the  mountain  peik.  It  was  open  on  the 
side  op|)osite  to  us,  the  walls  round  the  rest  of  it  nearly 
vertical,  and  varying  in  height  from  about  a hundred  to 
about  a thousand  feet.  From  the  bottom  of  this  great 
opening  there  were  issuing  clouds  of  steam,  and  it  w.as 
only  as  those  blew  to  one  side  or  the  other  that  a faint 
view  of  the  country,  utteily  devastated  to  almost  the 
greatest  distance  it  was  possible  to  see,  could  be  got.  It 
was  a rugged  w’ilderness  such  as  I had  never  seen,  and 
could  have  formed  no  conception  of.  It  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  write  anything  that  can  give  even  the  barest  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  scene.  All  must  have  seen  a stone 
quarry  on  the  side  of  a hill.  Let  the  reader  imagine  such 
a quarry  several  square  miles  in  extent ; let  him  imagine 
himself  standing  on  the  upper  edge,  looking  down  into  its 
depths,  and  looking  out  of  the  far  side  of  it  over  fifty  square 
miles  or  so  of  land,  over  which  has  been  w'ildly  scattered 
all  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  quarry.  That  may  give 
him  some  idea  of  what  we  found  ourselves  gazing  on,  but 
for  the  absence  of  the  steam,  w’hich  was  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  extraordinary  scene.  I append  a rough 
hand-sketch  (No.  1)  of  a cro.ss  section  of  the  mountain  ap- 


proximately as  I imagine  it  to  have  been,  and  as  it  is.  The 
clotted  portion  is  that  that  has  been  blown  away'.  1 made 
a photograph  of  the  general  scene,  looking  down,  which, 
considering  the  great  difficulty,  is,  I think  very  fairly 
good.  A copy  is  enclosed  (No.  2). 

Almost  where  we  stood  there  were  several  black  puddles, 
from  which  there  c.ame  bubbling  a sulphurous  steam, 
which  is  just  perceptible  in  the  photograph.  I believe 
that  these  were  the  same  that  had  supplied  a hot  spring 
village  (a  health  resort),  of  which  there  remained  now  only 
one  ruined  hut.  Every  one  of  the  health  seekers  had 
perished,  and  no  trace  had  been  found  of  them.  I pho- 
tographed the  wretched  hut,  but  the  plate  was  one  of 
those  that  were  broken. 

We  made  our  way  down  to  the  place  w'here  the  steam 
was  to  be  seen,  by  a by  no  means  easy  path,  passing  down 
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a partiou  of  the  wall  of  the  crater  that  had  falleu  in.  At 
about  a mile  from  where  the  steam  was  issuing,  we  began  to 
hear  a noise,  at  first  faint,  then  like  the  breaking  of  waves 
on  the  shore,  and,  when  we  came  nearer,  more  like  the 
roaring  sound  produced  by  a great  water- fall  than  any- 
thing else.  When  we  got  to  windward  of  the  steam,  we 


No.  2. 

found  that  the  sound  was  ])roduccd  by  steam  issuing  at 
high  pressure  from  fissures  in  the  rock,  steam  {^rising 
thousands  of  feet  till  it  joined  the  clouds  a'  ove — the 
blowing  off  of  the  largest  safety  valve,  I suppose,  that  was 
ever  seen  ! We  went  as  near  to  the  issuing  steam  as  we 
dared,  treading  on  hot  ground — ground  so  hot  a little  below 
the  surface,  that  if  a stick  were  driven  a foot  or  so  into 
it  and  withdrawn,  the  iron  point  could  not  be  touched  by 
the  hand. 

I made,  altogether,  about  half-a-dozen  exposures  of  Jthe 
issuing  steam  in  the  crater  on  this  day  and  on  that  following. 
All  came  out  well,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not 


No.  3.  J “ 

they  will  give,  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  thing,  any’ 
real  idea  of  what  it  was  like.  I enclose  prints  from  two 
of  the  negatives  (Nos.  3 and  4.) 

In  exposing  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  where  the  fore- 
ground w.as  dark,  whilst  the  upper  ]tart  of  the  picture  re- 
presented the  most  brilliantly  lighted  clouds,  the  difficulty 
was,  of  course,  to  get  anything  out  in  the  foreground  with- 
out having  the  clouds  hopelessly  over-exposed.  I h.ad 
foreseen  this  difficulty,  and  had  therefore  taken  slow  plates 
with  me.  Using,  generally,  stop  No.  64,  I gave  the  fore- 
grounds exposures  of  about  five  seconds,  and  the  clouds  of 
the  shortest  time  that  I was  able  to  give  by  hand. 

^\e  made  our  way  home  that  day  across  the  devastated 
ground.  Although  the  explosion  may  be  said  to  have 


driven  the  debris  generally  in  one  direction,  yet  there  re- 
mains a broad  streak  of  land  between  two  main  fields  of 
devastation.  There  are  several  villages  on  this  land,  and 
these  have  been  completely  blown  down  by  the  wind  that 
followed  the  explosion.  The  houses  lie,  for  the  most  part, 
as  fiat  as  pancakes,  and  there  are  to  be  seen  uprooted  trees 


No.  4. 

in  all  directions.  We  passed  these  villages  on  our  way 
home,  but  my  plates  were  exhausted.  I therefore  left  the 
photographing  of  them  till  next  day,  when  we  made  our 
way  to  the  crater  bv  the  road  of  our  return  o:i  the  <lay 
that  I l.ave  been  writing  of.  I send  a ]>rint  of  one  of  the 
two  negitives  that  1 took  of  these  villages  (No.  >’.) 


No.  5. 

When  we  .arrived  at  the  crater  I was  astonished  to  fii-d 
its  appearance  quite  changed  since  the  d.ay  before.  The 
position  of  the  steam  outlets  was  sever.al  hundred  yards 
from  where  it  had  been;  the  very  place  where  we  had 
stood,  as  near  the  steam  jets  as  we  had  dared  to  go,  h.ad  been 
altogether  blown  up.  There  must  have  been  .a  minor 
eruption  during  the  twenty-four  hours  or  so  that  we  had 
been  aw.ay.  1 noticed,  moreover,  that  the  wall  of  the 
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crater  had  fallea  in  at  more  than  one  place.  The  gi-ound 
near  tlie  main  steam  jet  being  hard,  and  there  being  a con- 
stant induced  current  of  cold  air  towards  it,  we  were  able 
to  go  quite  close  to  the  opening.  It  was  a rift  in  the  rock 
of,  probably,  about  10  square  feet  area,  from  which  was 
issuing,  with  a bellowing  that  was  deafening,  steam  that 
seemed  as  if  it  might  supply  alt  the  steam  engines  in  the 
world.  Ou  our  way  back  I j)hotographed  a part  of  the 
crater,  perhaps  about  a mile  or  rather  less  from  the 
issuing  steam,  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  boulders  are 
piled  one  ou  another.  I send  a print  from  the  negative 
(No.  G.) 


No.  G. 

The  next  and  last  day  of  our  work  w.as  spent  in  making 
our  way  to  the  eJge  of  the  devastated  district  opposite 
to  the  mouutain,  so  as  to  face  the  latter,  and  to  photogr.aph 
its  general  aspect.  We  were  probably  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  issuing  steam.  On  our  way  home  we  very  nearly 
stuck  entirely  in  crossing  a mud  river  that  formed  a tribu- 
tary to  the  main  held  of  flow  of  mud.  The  surface  had  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  gave  a deceptive  appearance  of  firmness, 
but  we  very  soon  found  ourselves  sinking  in  soft  mud  half- 
way up  the  thighs.  The  distance  across  the  river  was 
))erhaps  about  half  a mile.  It  took  us  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  of  certainly  the  very  most  fatiguing  walking  that 
I have  ever  known  to  get  to  the  far  side,  and  we  were 
glad  enough  to  get  there  at  all.  My  last  exposure  made 
on  this  day  was  one  of  the  mud  river.  It  is  a good  enough 
photograph,  but  whereas  in  fact  the  outline  of  the  river  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  difference  in  colour  of  mud  and 
forest  or  grass,  the  difference  is  but  slight  in  the  print. 

We  had  been  walking  for  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  over  very  rough  ground  and  under  a burning  sun, 
on  each  of  the  three  days,  and  were  glad  enough  to  get 
away  next  day. 

The  impression  made  on  me  was  one  likely  to  be  lasting. 
The  scene  would  be  one  more  than  interesting,  were  it 
possible  to  consider  it  apart  altogether  from  the  loss  of 
human  life  ; but  the  fact  that  as  we  walked  over  the 
wilderness  of  mud,  locks,  and  boulders,  we  were  walking 
over  the  graves  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  whole  vil- 
lages, out  of  which  every  sp.ark  of  life  must  have  been 
crushed  in  a single  second,  and  of  which  no  trace  will  ever 
again  be  seen  by  any  human  eye,  made  the  whole  thing 
more  terrible  than  interesting. 


THE  MAQNESIU.M  LIGHT  AND  DETECTIVE  CAMERA 
FOR  OBTAINING  EVIDENCE. 

Thk  New  Fori  Press  of  September  12th  has  the  following  : — 
Augustus  Cook,  an  artist,  living  on  East  Eleventh  Street,  has 
brought  suit  for  divorce  upon  evidence  furnished  by  a magnesium 
camera.  The  delicate  instrument  was  carried  by  a lawyer,  at 
Mr.  Cook’s  request,  when  he  went  recently  to  a small  town  in 
the  Catskills  to  collect  evidence  against  Mrs.  Cook.  The  picture 


taken  at  that  time  is  in  the  possession  of  Falk,  the  photographer, 
and  will  be  shown  in  court  when  the  case  comes  up  for  trial.  It 
shows  Mrs.  Cook  sleeping  peacefully  beside  a gentleman  who 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  Mr.  Cook. 

The  case  is  of  special  interest,  because  this  is  probably  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  camera  has  played  the  part  of  a witness. 
Augustus  Cook  married  pretty  Annie  Snyder  a little  over  two 
years  ago,  and  went  to  board  at  a house  in  East  Eleventh  Street, 
where  the  husband  had  lived  for  a long  time.  Previous  to  his 
marriage,  Mr.  Cook  had  a room  mate  and  chum  in  the  person  of 
Godfrey  Landsman,  who  is  a sugar  expert  in  the  Custom  House. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  friend.  Landsman  continued  to  live  at 
the  same  place,  and  he  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  were  on  the  very 
best  of  terms. 

Landsman  is  a swarthy  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  and  is 
described  by  those  who  know  him  as  a gay  and  d.ashing  bachelor. 
Mis.  Cook  is  a brunette,  plump  in  figure  and  lively  in  disposi- 
tion. Mr.  Cook  was  delighted  that  his  bride  and  his  friend  were 
on  such  good  terms,  and  never  dreamed  until  three  weeks  ago 
that  their  relations  were  more  than  platonic.  On  August  27 
facts  and  circumstances  came  to  Lis  knowledge  that  made  him  a 
very  unhappy  man.  On  the  date  mentioned  Landsman  told  his 
friend  Cook  that  he  had  obtained  a two  weeks’  vacation,  which 
he  proposed  to  spt  nd  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  He  told  Mr. 
Cook  that  he  was  going  to  Griffin’s  Corners.  Now  Griffin’s 
Corners  is  just  seven  miles  distant  from  a little  mountain  resort 
called  Margaretville,  and  at  Margaretville  Mrs.  Cook  was  domi- 
ciled for  the  summer.  Landsman  told  Mr.  Cook  that  while  he 
was  in  the  mountains  he  should  call  on  Mrs.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Cook 
said  very  sincerely  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  have  him  do 
so. 

On  September  1 Mr.  Cook  went  to  Margaretville  him.self.  His 
wife  had  previously  written  him  that  Godfrey  ” had  grown 
tired  of  Griffin’s  Corners  and  had  gone  to  Margaretville  and  was 
stopping  at  the  same  boarding  house  that  she  was.  When  Mr. 
Cook  reached  Margaretville  he  was  met  at  the  depot  by  his  wife 
and  Landsman.  During  a drive  that  afternoon  Landsman  lold 
Mr.  Cook  that  he  had  been  in  Margaretville  since  the  Tuesday 
before.  This  statement  conflicted  with  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
Cook,  who  said  that  Landsman  had  come  on  Thursday,  two  days 
later. 

As  soon  as  he  got  home  from  his  drive  Jlr.  Cook  questioned 
his  wife  closely.  She  retorted  angrily,  and  the  two  parted  the 
next  day,  Mr.  Cook  coming  back  to  town,  and  Mrs.  Cook 
remaining  at  Margaretville. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  city  Mr.  Cook  consulted  his  friend, 
Benj-amin  Falk,  the  well-known  photographer  of  Upper  Broad- 
way. The  latter  told  the  troubled  husband  that  he  saw  no  way 
to  help  him,  but  that  possibly  his  brother,  Isaac  N.  Falk,  a 
lawyer,  having  offices  in  Temple  Court,  might  be  able  to  help 
him. 

On  Thursday,  of  last  week,  Mr.  Falk,  Mr.  Cook,  and  a Mr. 
Bennett,  who  was  to  be  a witness  to  what  might  transpire,  left 
New  York  for  Margaretville.  Mr.  Falk  is  an  expert  photo- 
grapher, having  learned  the  art  in  spare  moments  at  his  brother’s 
studio.  He  took  with  him  a magnesium,  or  detective’s  camera, 
and  a summons  already  drawn  directing  Mrs.  Cook  to  answer 
her  husband’s  petition  for  divorce,  and  another  asking  Godfrey 
Landsman  to  answer  to  a $10,000  damage  suit.  At  the  depot 
in  Margaretville,  the  lawyer,  the  husband,  and  the  witness  were 
met  by  Liveryman  Jerome  Dickson,  the  constable  of  the  village. 
The  trio  were  driven  at  once  to  the  boarding  house  at  which 
Mrs.  Cook  and  Godfrey  Landsman  were  stopping.  It  was  then 
9.45  o’clock  at  night. 

Everything  was  quiet  at  the  house,  and  everybody  had  retired’ 
Landlord  Buyes  was  awakened  without  arousing  the  other 
inmates  of  the  dwelling,  and  when  he  was  told  the  nature  of  his 
visitors’  errand  he  admitted  them  readily.  A knock  at  the  door 
of  the  room  occupied  by  Mrs.  Cook  was  unanswered,  but  the 
key  was  not  turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  opened  readily. 
The  room  was  vacant,  but  Mrs.  Cook’s  clothes  were  on  the  chair. 
The  door  of  Godfrey  Landsman’s  room,  across  the  hall,  was  next 
tried.  It,  too,  was  unlocked,  and  opened  to  the  turn  of  the  knob. 
Mr.  Falk,  Mr.  Cook,  witness  Bennett,  landlord  Boyes,  and 
constable  Dickson,  tiptoed  noiselessly  into  the  room.  A lamp 
on  a table  was  dimly  burning. 

It  would  have  been  a very  simple  matter  to  turn  up  the  light 
and  reveal  what  the  gloom  concealed,  but  lawyer  Falk  wanted 
to  get  the  best  evidence  obtainable,  and  he  let  the  lamp  alone. 
Instead,  he  adjusted  his  detective  camera  and  flashed  his 
magnesium  powder.  The  dazzling  bi  illiance  was  over  in  less 
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than  a second  of  time,  but  the  camera  had  had  time  enough  to 
record  upon  its  “negative  ’’  testimony  which  was  unimpeachable. 
It  revealed  Mrs.  Cook  and  Godfrey  Landsman  asleep. 

The  flash  of  the  magnesium  powdsr  awakened  the  sleepers. 
The  wife  became  ashen  pale,  but  did  not  speak.  Landsman 
moaned  and  shuddered  with  fright.  Cook  could  not  control 
himself,  and  struck  him  several  blows  with  a walking  cane.  As 
the  last  blow  fell,  Mr.  Cook  exclaimed  : “ You’re  a nice  friend.” 
And  those  were  the  only  words  that  passed  between  them. 

Before  the  party  who  had  invaded  the  bed  chamber  privacy 
had  left  the  room,  the  papers  in  the  divorce  and  damage  suits 
were  served  upon  Mrs.  Cook  and  Landsman. 

Landlord  Boyes,  who  is  a real  estate  dealer  in  Margaretville, 
wanted  to  turn  Mrs.  Cook  and  Landsman  out  of  the  house  on 
the  instant,  but  lawyer  Falk  persuaded  him  to  permit  them  to 
remain  until  morning,  as  the  night  was  cold  and  there  was  no 
place  where  they  could  go. 

Mr.  Cook  and  his  friends  went  back  to  the  depot  and  waited 
until  the  early  morning  train,  which  brought  them  back  to  New 
York.  The  present  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Cook  and  Landsman 
are  unknown.  Mr.  Falk  said  yesterday  that  he  should  push  both 
suits  vigorously. 


THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

BY  CHARLES  EHRMANN. 

The  period  of  fifty  years  from  1838  (when  Daguerre  announced 
his  discovery)  to  1888,  embraces  the 

HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  may  be  well  to  review  what  led  to  its  discovery,  and  why  it 
has  been  called  “a  child  of  optics  and  chemistry.” 

Among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  was  found  a double  convex  glass 
lens,  which  must  have  been  made  more  than  one  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  first  optical  instrument  of 
which  we  know.  Pliny  observed  that  yellow  wax  began  to 
bleach  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  other  organic  substances 
were  known  to  change  colour  in  light ; some  of  them  were 
noticed  to  darken,  while  others  faded,  and  of  an  organic  matter 
the  Greeks  knew  opal  to  lose  its  lustre  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight.  But  no  advance  towards  utilizing  these  effects  was 
made  till  the  alchemist’s  search  for  gold  opened  the  path  for 
modern  chemistry  by  accidental  discoveries. 

Fabricius  noticed,  in  1556,  the  action  of  sunlight  upon  silver 
compounds,  and  described  it  publicly,  but  as  further  researches 
seemed  to  lead  him  from  his  search  for  gold  he  did  not  pursue 
his  discoveries.  As  time  progressed,  however,  advances  were 
rapidly  made  towards  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  depicting 
objects  by  the  aid  of  light. 

In  1727  T.  A.  Schultze,  a German,  covered  paper  with  a mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  silver-nitrate,  exposed  it  to  light  under  a sheet 
of  semi-transparent  paper,  and  obtained  a reversed  or  negative 
copy  of  it. 

When  we  allow  direct  sunlight  to  fall  upon  similarly  prepared 
paper,  and  interpose  a solid  object,  the  shadow  cast  by  it  prevents 
light  from  acting,  and  a reversed  silhouette  (a  white  figure  upon 
a black  ground)  is  the  result.  Thus  were  made  the  first  photo- 
graphic portraits. 

Highly  important  discoveries  were  made  by  Charles  W. 
Scheele,  who  was  also  a German,  though  at  that  time  (1777)  his 
home,  Stralsund,  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes,  English 
historians  say  he  was  of  the  latter  nation.  He  found  dift'erently 
coloured  lights  to  affect  chloride  of  silver  in  different  degrees  of 
intensity,  and  stated  that  silver  salt  would  blacken  a.s  much 
under  violet  light  in  fifteen  seconds  as  under  red  in  twenty 
minutes.  He  furthermore  found  the  blackening  of  the  silver 
salt  to  be  caused  by  its  decomposition  into  elementary  substances 
—chlorine  gas  and  silver.  The  former  escapes,  the  latter 
remains  in  finely  divided  metallic  form.  What  Scheele  found 
ha.s  been  retained  as  a basis  upon  which  we,  in  America,  have 
built  a theory  of  photographic  printing,  although  others  have 
frequently  stated  the  result  to  be  of  a more  complicated  nature. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  work  of  the  Italian  philosopher, 
Bapiista  Porta,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
invented  the  camera-obscura. 

_ The  camsra-obscura  at  first  consisted  simply,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  a darkened  room,  to  which  light  was  admitted  only 
through  a single  small  hole  in  the  window -shutter.  In  such  a 
room,  wnen  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  a faint  inverted  image  of 
external  objects,  as  the  houses,  trees,  &e. , upon  which  the  window 
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looks,  is  seen  upon  the  white  surface  of  the  wall  or  screen  which 
faces  the  window.  Porto  improved  this  primitive  contrivance 
by  placing  a double  convex  glass  lens  in  the  aperture  of  the 
shutter,  outside  which  a mirror  was  placed  to  receive  the  rays  of 
light,  and  reflect  them  through  the  lens.  The  image  upon  the 
screen  within  was  thus  made  brighter  and  more  distinct,  and 
was,  moreover,  shown  in  an  erect  or  natural  position.  Crowds 
flocked  to  Porta’s  house  in  Naples  to  see  these  pictures  painted 
by  light,  glowing  with  colour,  and  depicted  with  marvellous 
accuracy.  Soon  further  improvements  were  made,  and  the 
camera-obscura  became  a favorite  adjunct  to  the  country 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  often  taking  the  form  of  a small  circular 
building,  erected,  if  possible,  on  a hill-top. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  things  were  more 
propitious  for  the  development  of  scientific  matters.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  chemistry  enabled  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  to  make  successful  experiments  toward  photographing. 
They  employed,  first,  nitrate  of  silver,  but,  later  on,  found 
chloride  of  silver  to  be  far  more  sensitive  to  light  than  it,  and 
thus  corroborated  the  results  of  Scheele.  They  beth  formed 
pictures  upon  a thin  stratum  of  it  by  Porta’s  camera-obscura, 
but  encountered  a difficulty  which  even  Sir  Humphrey’s 
superior  knowledge  of  chemistry  could  not  surmount.  The 
light,  or  white,  part  of  the  picture  obtained  continued  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  the  whole  stratum  of  silver  chloride  turned 
black  speedily  when  held  in  light.  A chemical  agent  to  fix  the 
image  was  wanted.  Many  media  to  do  this  had  been  proposed, 
but  with  all  of  them  objectionable  features  were  encountered, 
till  a soda  salt — the  hyposulphite — was  used.  This  salt  had 
been  first  observed  by  Chassier,  in  1799,  but  was  not  used  for 
phototographic  purposes  until  Sir  John  flerschel  employed  it, 
in  1810. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Joseph  Nicephore 
Niepce  experimented  in  a different  direction  to  attain  the  same 
results.  He  exposed  to  the  light  of  a camera  steel  plates  coated 
with  a solution  of  asphaltum,  and  removed  the  non-acted-upon 
fossil  rosin  by  means  of  essential  oils.  The  method  had,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  but  little  practical  value,  but  upon  it  were 
built  highly  important  photo-mechauic.al  printing  methods  which 
are  yet  in  use. 

Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre  invented  a process  by  which 
pictures  were  made  in  the  camera  upon  iodized  silver  plates. 
Niepce  tendered  him  aid  and  his  extensive  experience  to  such 
a degree  that  it  has  remained  doubtful  to  many  historians 
whether  the  credit  of  actually  accomplishing  the  feat  is  not 
rather  due  to  Niepce  than  to  him  whose  name  it  bears. 

Daguerreotypes  were  soon  very  much  improved  upon,  and  we 
can  say  without  hesitation,  that  witbin  a very  short  time 
American  operators  became  distinguished  in  this  art.  With  the 
improvements  made.  Daguerreotype  became  of  practical  and 
commercial  value,  and  its  followers  were  soon  counted  by  the 
thousands.  Its  every  impression  required  a long  and  tedious 
operation,  however,  and  a desire  to  multiply  them  with  ease  and 
at  little  expense  soon  became  manifest. 

John  Fox  Talbot  then  made  paper  negatives — that  is,  reversed 
pictures,  positives,  and  copied  from  them  in  any  desirable 
number  upon  paper.  As  this  had  to  be  done  by  placing  the 
negative  into  absolute  contact  with  the  positive  paper,  a glass 
support  became  necessary,  and  the  idea  to  impart  light  sensitive 
matter  to  the  glass  plate  itself  was  soon  suggested.  To  do  this, 
a variety  of  carriers  were  proposed  and  experimented  with, 
among  them  being  glue,  boiled  starch,  serum,  gums,  albumen, 
and,  finally,  collodion,  the  two  latter  being  found  to  work  ex- 
ceedingly well.  An  albumen  process,  invented  by  A.  Whipple, 
of  Boston,  was,  however,  soon  superseded  by  the  collodion  film. 

Collodion,  a solution  of  gun-cotton  or  pyroxyline  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  was  first  introduced  by  Maynard,  also  a Boston  man. 
With  it  extremely  fine  and  beautiful  work  has  been  made,  dis- 
tinguished by  unparalleled  brilliancy,  transparency,  and  general 
good  printing  qualities.  From  the  collodion  negative  was 
derived  the  direct  positive,  ambrotype,  or  “ tintype,”  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called. 

To  better  understand  my  subsequent  description  of  and 
demonstrations  on  modem  photographic  processes,  such  as  we 
teach  in  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography,  I have  thought 
it  necessary  and  interesting,  perhaps,  to  many,  to  introduce  the 
subject  with  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  photo- 
graphy. 

We  have  noticed  that  a combination  of  chlorine  with  silver 
furnishes  a highly  light-sensitive  substance.  Thus  we  obtain 
with  chlorine,  also  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  salts  or 
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haloids,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  photographic  operations.  With 
the  Daguerreotype  a metallic  silver  plate  was  exposed  to  the 
vapours  of  iodine,  and  thus  a sensitive  surface  was  obtained. 
Fox  Talbot  proceeded  differently  to  prepare  sensitive  paper.  He 
impregnated  it  with  a solution  of  an  alkaline  iodide,  and  by 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  formed  iodide  of 
silver  by  double  deeomposition,  which  remained  upon  the  paper, 
while  the  alkaline  nitrate  was  washed  away. 

[ Experiment. — In  the  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether-alcohol, 
which  you  see  here  | sliowing]  we  have  dissolved  an  alkaline 
iodide,  that  of  ammonium,  and  with  it  a metallic  bromide,  that 
of  cadimum.  With  this  collodion  we  coat  a perfectly  clean 
glass  plate,  and  when  the  solvents,  ether  and  alcohol,  have  nearly 
.all  evaporated,  plunge  it  into  the  sensitizing  bath,  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  slightly  aciduluted  with  chemically- 
pure  nitric  acid.  You  will  perceive  that  as  soon  as  the  clear 
and  transparent  collodion  film  comes  into  contact  with  the 
silver  salt,  a similar  reaction  to  that  you  have  seen  before  will 
take  place — the  film  turns  yellowish-white.  Iodide  of  silver 
and  bromi<le  of  silver,  respectively,  is  formed  on  one  side,  and 
nitrates  of  ammonium  and  cadmium  on  the  other.  The  former 
is  retained  in  the  film,  the  others  remain  dissolved  in  the  bath. 
The  film  has  become  sensitive  to  light,  and  is  now  ready  for 
exposure.] 

As  time  and  continuous  studies  have  been  instrumental  in 
improving  our  work,  we  have  also  been  able  to  reduce  the  time 
of  exposure  to  light.  The  first  Daguerreotypes  required  as 
long  as  thirty  minutes.  A collodion  negative  could  be  made  in 
from  fifteen  to  one  second,  but  with  our  present  mode  of  work- 
ing we  can  make  a picture  in  less  than  the  one- thousandth  part 
of  a second.  With  skill  and  proper  appliances  we  can  depict  a 
projectile  in  motion,  travelling  more  than  sixteen  hundred  feet 
per  second  ; we  can  photograph  the  least  refrangible  r.ays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  total  darkness,  even,  does  not  prevent  us  from 
photographing. 

The  substance  carrying  sensitive  salts  on  these  glass  plates  is 
gelatine  [showing].  Not  as  with  the  collodion  plate  do  we  pre- 
pare the  sensitive  film  on  the  spot,  and  for  immediate  use,  but 
we  incorporate  the  sensitive  silver  haloid  with  a gelatine  solution 
or  emulsify  it.  The  viscosity  of  the  gelatine  solution  keeps  the 
finely  divided  precipitate  in  suspension,  and,  with  proper 
precautions,  is  retained  there.  As  bromide  of  silver  is  the 
principal  substance  contoined  in  our  sensitive  films,  that 
substance  has  been  named  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emul- 
sion. 

Emulsification  being  completed,  the  mass  is  either  heated  for 
some  time  to  attain  high  sensitiveness,  or  digested  in  alcohol 
for  several  days  to  produce  the  same  results.  After  heating  or 
boiling,  the  emulsion  is  poured  in  a cool  fiat  dish,  and  allowed 
to  turn  to  a jelly.  It  is  then  cut  into  shreds  or  fragments  with 
an  ivory  or  bone  knife,  washed  in  ice- water  to  remove  all  soluble 
salts  still  present,  re-liquefied  by  gentle  heat,  and  finally  spread 
upon  glass  plates.  When  dried,  these  plates  are  of  very  high 
sensitiveness,  and  are  always  ready  for  use  ; they  can  be  stowed 
away  and  kept  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Emulsion-making  and  plate-coating  are  difficult  operations, 
requiring  close  observance  of  the  difi'erent  stages  through  which 
the  preparation  passes.  A great  deal  of  patience  is  required,  but 
it  is  a very  fascinating  and  interesting  work.  It  is  certainly  not 
my  intention  to  show  you  these  operations  in  all  details,  but 
those  interested  in  our  school  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  subject  further. 

When  we  proceed  to  make  a photograph,  we  retire  first  to  the 
dark-room,  and  insert  a sensitive  plate  into  the  plate-holder. 
The  camera  having  been  previously  placed  in  proper  position 
toward  the  object  to  be  taken,  focus  found,  an  exposure  is  made. 
The  plate  is  not  visibly  impressed  by  the  action  of  light,  but  the 
exposure  results  in  a latent  image,  which  to  bring  forth,  or  de- 
velop, is  the  next  work  to  be  performed.  As  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Burbank  has  said  : To  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  microscope,  an 
exposed  plate  shows  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  an  unexposed 
one.  The  developer  alone  detects  the  difference,  without,  how- 
ever, conveying  any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change. 
Notwithstanding  much  patient  investigation,  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  latent  image  is  still  an  unsettled  one.  The  most 
commonly  accepted  theory  is  that  a molecular  change  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  light  upon  sensitive  compounds,  the 
molecules  being  pulled  apart,  as  it  were,  and  so  made  less 
stable.  This  molecular  change  is  not  supposed  to  produce  any 
separation  of  elements,  such  as  occurs  when  a visible  image  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  light.  The  function  of  a developer  is 


to  make  this  change  visible  by  reducing  the  silver  in  those  parts 
acted  upon  by  light  to  the  metallic  state. 

It  has  long  been  a disputed  question  among  photo- 
graphic savants  whether  the  change  produced  in  a sensi- 
tive compound  of  silver  is  a physical  or  a chemical 
change.  AVithout  burdening  you  with  the  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  each  of  these  positions,  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
present  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  on  the  side  ol  a 
chemical  change.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a tolerably  certain 
fact  that  under  the  action  of  light  the  haloid  salts  of  silver — 
that  is,  the  bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride— have  a tendency, 
more  or  less  powerful,  to  return  to  the  metallic  state  ; a ten- 
dency which  is  promoted  and  made  permanent  by  the  action  of 
developers,  which  are  always  reducing  agents  ; that  is,  they  are 
substances  which  are  able  to  reduce  the  soluble  salts  of  silver  to 
the  metallic  state.  AVe  may  thus  take  it  for  granted,  for  the 
present  at  least,  that  the  change  of  condition  produced  in  the  sensi- 
tive componnds  employed  for  the  production  of  negatives  is  a 
chemical,  not  a physical  reaction. 

The  proper  development  of  a negative  is  an  art  acquired  only 
after  long  experience  and  many  failures.  It  cannot  be  learned 
from  books  ; it  must  be  acquired  at  the  developing  table.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  to  bring  forth  on  the  exposed  surface  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  which  shall  preserve  all  the  varied 
tones,  and  be  capable  of  reproducing  in  the  print  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  original. 

The  picture  resulting  from  developing  is  a negative  ; that 
is  to  say,  those  parts  of  it  which  appear  bright  or  white  in 
nature  are  black,  and  the  natural  shadows  are  transparent, 
while  middle  tints  are  represented  proportionately.  The 
figures  thus  obtained  remain  upon  a whitish,  opaque  ground, 
which  must  be  removed  to  obtain  a plate  of  such  transparency 
as  to  make  it  a perfect  printer.  Hence  we  dissolve  the  opaque- 
ness from  the  plate  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  remove 
the  silver  haloids  not  acted  upon  by  light  and  developer.  [Here 
the  lecturer  showed  his  audience  an  unexposed  plate,  a developed 
plate,  and  some  fixed  plates.] 

After  copious  washing  we  have  now  a glass  plate  upon  which 
still  rests  the  original  coat  of  gelatine,  but  instead  of  carrying 
within  its  body  a sensitive  compound,  the  picture  taken  is  there 
in  the  form  of  metallic  silver. 

From  these  negative  plates  are  made  positives  ; that  is,  we 
bring  paper  made  light-sensitive  tvith  chloride  of  silver,  into 
absolute  contact  with  the  film  side  to  the  negative,  and  expose  it 
to  light,  and  thus  we  produce  positive  pictures,  because,  as  light 
cannot  pass  through  the  black  or  opaque  parts  of  the  negative, 
the  chloride  of  silver  paper  underneath  remains  white,  and  the 
transparent  portions  of  the  negative,  allowing  light  to  act, 
produces  the  shaded  or  deeper  parts  of  the  picture.  AA'herever 
the  densest  opacity  exists  the  paper  will  remain  the  whitest,  and 
half  tones  or  middle  tints  where  opacity  or  transparency  exists 
proportionately. 

Photogi-aphic  prints  are  made  much  darker  than  they  should 
be  when  finished,  because  subsequent  operations,  like  colouring 
them  in  a solution  of  gold,  and  “ fixing  ” them,  deprives  them 
somewhat  of  their  density. 

The  chemical  result  of  positive  printing  on  paper  is  similar  to 
that  of  developing  a plate  to  a negative — metallic  silver.  Through 
the  action  of  light  upon  chloride  of  silver,  chlorine  is  liberated 
from  the  compound,  and  metallic  silver  remains.  The  amount 
of  chloride  of  silver  not  converted  into  metallic  silver  remains 
upon  the  paper,  and  must  be  removed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  dissolved  the  bromide  of  silver 
from  the  emulsion  plate  ; but  before  doing  this  we  subject  the 
print  to  the  operation  of  toning,  that  is,  we  give  it  an  agreeable 
colour,  from  a dark,  warm  brown  to  a bluish-black,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  operator,  and  without  which  it  will  retain  a 
brick-red  tone.  This  is  done  with  chloride  of  gold,  neutralised 
with  an  alkali,  or  alkaline  salt ; the  result  is  a substitution  of 
metallic  gold  for  metallic  silver,  and  an  agreeable  colour  of  the 
print.  [Here  the  lecturer  showed  a sample  of  white  unex- 
posed paper,  a sample  partly  printed  upon  and  one  fully  printed 
and  toned,  j 

The  toned,  fixed,  and  well-washed  pictures  are  then  mounted 
upon  cardboard  and  finished.  It  required  just  twenty-six  ope- 
rations or  manipulations  to  make  a photograph,  from  taking  in 
hand  the  sensitive  plate  till  the  last  finishing  touch. 

Dry  emulsion  photography  has  wrought  a decided  revolution 
in  the  art  science,  and  has  become  a useful  adjunct  to  scientific 
researches,  for  with  it  we  have  penetrated  darkness,  and  made 
photographs  where  light  does  not  exist ; we  have  impressed  the 
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least  active  light  (the  ultra-red  of  the  Bpectrum)  into  our  service, 
and  have  detected  heavenly  bodies  not  visible  with  powerful 
instruments.  We  depict  animals  in  motion,  and  the  dust  clouds 
of  a tornado  rushing  rapidly  upon  us.  What  half  a century 
ago  was  out  of  reach,  we  accompli-sh  now  with  ease. 

It  is  an  earnest  occupation,  that  of  the  photographer,  and  to 
attain  to  perfection  requires  as  much  energetic  study  as  any 
other  branch  of  science.  But  there  is  also  much  pleasure  in  it, 
as  many  of  you  can  certify.  Photography  is  sober  reality.  We 
enjoy  nature  as  it  is.  We  cannot  idealize  our  subjects  as  the 
painter  or  sculptor  can,  but  we  can  play  some  tricks,  and  pro- 
duce, occasionally,  miraculously  appearing  effects. 

To  show  to  you  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  I have 
only  to  produce  a spirit  photograph  as  it  was  recently  made  in  a 
New  York  Court,  to  prove  false  the  assertion  of  a notorious 
swindler.  [Here  the  Lecturer  made  and  exhibited  a “ magic  ” 
or  spirit  photograph.] 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Cardifi'Amateur  Society  is  to  open 
the  22nd  of  next  mouth,  and  applications  for  space  will 
be  received  by  the  Secretary,  E.  H.  Bedford,  of  127,  Bute 
Road,  up  to  October  5 th.  Further  particulars  on  p.  624. 

Transvaal  photographers  are  alive  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  We  read  in  a Transvaal  paper  of  one  gentleman 
who  has  been  commissioned  to  photograph  mining  pro- 
perties wlieuever  he  jdeases,  whether  above  or  below 
ground.  “ These  photographs,”  says  the  paper  in  question, 
“are  intended  for  publication,  to  enable  speculator.-!  at 
home  to  have  an  idea  of  what  Johannesburg  surroundings 
are  like.”  We  do  not  see  how  photographs  of  mines  are 
likely  to  assist  one  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  but  if  speculators  and  shareholders  derive  any 
satisfaction  from  looking  at  the  pictures,  by  all  means  let 
them  indulge  in  it.  In  many  cases,  we  find,  such  photo- 
graphs will  in  after  years  serve  as  unpleasant  reminiscences. 


It  is  said  that  consternation  reigns  among  the  photo- 
graphem  who  do  business  on  the  beach  at  Brighton.  The 
“Beach  Committee”  of  the  Town  Council  have  abolished 
the  “ niggers,”  and  it  is  feared  that  the  turn  of  the  photo- 
graphers will  come  next.  Some  time  ago  the  Town  Council 
gravely  discussed  the  propriety  of  placing  a veto  on  the 
photographers,  but  finally  contented  themselves  with  some 
stringent  regulations.  But  the  photographers  just  now  do 
not  feel  at  all  safe. 

One  often  wonders  what  charm  the  seashore  photo- 
grapher thinks  there  is  in  the  inducement  to  be  taken  “ Jis 
you  are.”  They  all  adopt  it.  A lady  who  has  been  staying 
at  a certain  watering-place  says  that  every  morning  she 
was  accosted  in  this  way,  the  joke  being  that  the  occasion 
was  generally  one  in  which  she  would  prefer  not  to  be  taken 
as  she  was.  For  instance,  she  alights  from  the  bathing 
machine  with  her  hair  damp  and  out  of  “ friz,”  and  her 
nose  and  cheeks  slightly  red  from  the  coldness  of  the  water. 
Such  a time  is  scarcely  one  to  be  taken  “ as  you  are,”  yet 
the  request  is  invariably  made.  She  puts  on  her  oldest 
dress  because  “ anything  will  do  for  the  sands,”  but  the 
photographer  calmly  ignores  this,  and  asks  her  to  be  taken 
“as  you  are.”  She  essays  a donkey  ride  to  please  the 
children,  and  is  at  once  solicited  to  be  Liken  “ as  youjare.” 


Putting  the  matter  as  one  of  common  sense,  the  phrase  is 
indefensible,  because  you  must  either  be  taken  “ as  you  are,” 
or  “as  you  are  not.”  And  the  latter  condition  is  clearly 
impossible. 

The  Evening  Post,  commenting  on  what  appeared  last 
week  in  these  columns  relative  to  the  Whitechapel  murder, 
says  : “ When  the  police  are  at  their  wits’  end  to  get  a clue, 
there  is  no  harm  in  heaping  up  suggestions,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  amount  of  photographs  of  the  dead  body 
would  help  the  cause  of  justice.”  If  the  Evening  Post 
cannot  see  the  use  of  photography  in  regard  to  the 
detection  of  crime,  we  need  not  waste  time  in  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  it.  When  we  say  that  on  a point  ap- 
parently so  trivial  as  the  position  of  the  body,  when  first 
discovered,  matters  of  vital  importance  often  turn,  we  only 
speak  on  the  authority  of  criminal  records.  Our  police 
are  not  trained  observers,  and  may  easily  fail  to  notice 
insignificant  details.  But  in  the  case  of  a mysterious 
crime  no  detail  is  insignificant.  Evidence  in  such  cases  is 
often  the  result  of  memory  set  in  motion  for  the  first 
time  by  the  (juestions  which  one  asked.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  we  get  apparently  inexplicable  contra- 
dictions. Photography  would  at  least  obviate  this. 

The  Globe  had  recently  some  remarks  bearing  on  a sub- 
ject, on  which  we  commented  a few  weeks  ago,  iis  to  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  real  and  the  ideal 
celebrity.  It  observes  that  the  disillusion  brought  about 
by  the  exhibition  of  a photograph  of  some  favourite 
author  or  artist,  or  other  personage  of  renown,  is  often 
very  keen.  When  such  photographs  get  in  the  shop  win- 
dows, “ fantasies  are  sometimes  fulfilled  ; more  often  they 
are  not.  And  then  there  is,  metaphorically,  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  the  teeth.”  On  the  whole,  the  Globe  is  in- 
clined to  think,  “ unle.ss  an  author  knows  himself,  or  her- 
self, to  be  an  Adonis  or  a Venus,  he  or  she  will  do  well  to 
remain  veiled  from  the  public  eye,  and  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  dis-illusionising  those  who  have,  so  far,  loved  them  for 
their  works  alone,” 

There  is  something  in  this,  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
shortcoming  in  the  direction  of  facial  beauty  may  account 
for  the  repugnance  which  many  people  of  note  entertain 
towards  sitting  for  their  photographs.  No  one  can  say 
that  George  Eliot  was  not  discreet  in  not  being  photo- 
graphed. Mr.  Ru-skin  in  his  younger  days  was  terribly 
disappointing  in  his  photograph,  and  this  failure  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  his  former  dislike  of  the  art. 
Since  he  has  grown  a beard  he  is  far  more  presentable,  and 
the  consequence  is,  we  venture  to  think,  he  has  been  pho- 
tographed more  often.  Herbert  Spencer’s  face,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  does  not  suggest  the  profundity  of 
thought  which  the  owner  possesses,  and  the  late  Mi.  Dar- 
win’s contour  too  ludicrously  exemplified  his  favourite 
theory  to  need  dwelling  upon.  Still  we  all  like  to  know 
what  our  favourite  authors  are  like,  and  if  the  very 
moment  they  became  famous  they  go  and  get  photographed 
the  public  will  not  have  time  to  indulge  in  fantasies,  and 
uupleasiint  shocks  may  thus  be  avoided. 
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The  Court  Journal  tells  of  a pliotogi-apher  who,  ia  taking 
a photograph  of  the  fashionable  crowd  .who  congregate  at 
Boulter’s  Lock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  also  secured  the  por- 
trait of  a thief  in  the  act  of  picking  a pocket.  Tliis 
photograph  rendered  a distinct  service  to  society,  but  the 
misfortune  was  that  the  thief  got  oil'  soot  free,  because  his 
detection  did  not  take  place  until  some  hours  afterwards, 
when  the  negative  was  developed. 


It  is  time  an  instantaneous  photograph  was  taken  of 
the  brutal  sport  of  pigeon  shooting.  A correspondent 
writes  ; “ I visited  the  Welsh  Harp  tea  gardens  on  a 
recent  Saturday  afternoon,  but  I must  say  my  pleasure 
was  completely  spoiled  by  the  sight,  which  I accidentally 
witnessed,  of  a couple  of  sportsmen  (1)  maiming  pigeons 
by  wholesale.  As  a photographer,  I regret  I had  not  my 
camera  with  me,  for  I am  sure  a picture  showing  these 
poor  crippled  birds  fluttering  on  the  ground  would  convey 
a better  idea  of  the  inhumanity  and  cruelty  of  this  so-called 
pastime  than  any  amount  of  description. 


A correspondent  who  was  at  Spa  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  “ Beauty  Show,”  writes  to  say  that  “ the 
determination  of  the  Committee  to,  on  this  occasion, 
require  the  pei-sonal  attendance  of  competing  ‘ beauties,  ’ 
and  no  longer  award  the  prizes  on  mere  photographic 
evidence,  did  not  result  in  anything  approaching  success. 
For  whereas  the  former  ‘ Concours’  undoubtedly  brought 
together  a large  collection  of  really  beautiful  photographs, 
last  week’s  show  was  attended  by  no  competitor  who 
could  even  be  termed  exceptionally  good  looking.  The 
twelve  girls — and  some  were  most  palpably  very  old  ones 
— who  sat  on  the  platform  at  the  Casino  night  after  night, 
had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  be  considered  ‘ beauties,’ 
and  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  them  at  most  would 
stand  a chance  of  getting  into  the  front  row  of  the  hallct 
at  a West-End  London  Theatre.  It  would  be  possible, 
in  fact,  to  walk  about  any  West-End  street  in  our  metro- 
polis, even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  meet  twelve 
prettier  girls  in  half  as  many  minutes.  One  day  during 
this  ‘ Concours  ’ I noticed  a photographer  enter  the  Casino 
with  his  camera,  but  no  photograph  had  come  out  up  to 
the  time  I left  Spa.  Should  one  be  published  by  the 
Committee,  it  will  be  a very  bold  proceeding  on  its  part, 
and  it  will  be  especially  interesting  to  see  the  outcome  of 
the  operator’s  skill.  If  it  should  really  result  in  the 
photographic  presentment  of  twelve  ‘ ladies  ’ with  appa- 
rent claims  to  the  designation  of  ‘ beauties,’  then  all  I 
can  say  is  that  the  wonders  worked  by  skilful  ‘ retouching  ’ 
and  manipulation  will  have  assumed  a well-nigh  miracu- 
lous proportion.” 


INSTANTANEOUS  STUDIES. 

No.  17. — The  Detective  Camera  Craze. 

(Scene. — A meeting  of  any  Society.) 
chairman.  The  meeting,  as  you  know,  is  called  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  detective  cameras.  If  any  member 
brought  any  apparatus,  now  is  the  time  for  its  exhi- 
bition, Mr.  Smith,  I think  you  have  something. 


Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  my  jiatent 
umbrella  detective  arrangement.  The  camera  is  concealed 
beneath  the  covering,  in  which  a hole  is  made  for  the  lens. 
The  exposure  is  made  by  simply  pulling  a siring  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  stick  to  the  handle. 

(Some  discussion  tool:  p’ace,  during  which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  idea  was  much  admired.  A fatal  drawback  was,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  in  the  fact  that  the  umbrella  camera  could 
only  be  consistently  used  during  a shower  of  rain.  Mr.  Smith 
said  he  was  not  prepared  with  a plan  by  which  the  camera 
could  he  used  when  the  umbrella  was  closed.  He  woxdd,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  to  consider  the  subject,  and  bring  the  instru- 
ment again  before  the  notice  of  the  society.) 

Mr.  Brown.  I have  here  a camera  specially  designed  to 
remove  an  objection  which  all  who  have  gone  in  for 
detective  work  must  have  felt : I allude  to  the  detection 
of  the  detective  photographer  himself  by  the  person  photo- 
graphed. Some  people  do  not  like  being  photographed 
against  their  will,  and  when  they  see  anyone  with  a bag, 
or  box,  or  book,  held  conspicuously  in  their  hands,  and 
this  person  looking  fixedly  at  them,  they  know  what’s  up. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown’s  remarks,  I think,  all  will 
endorse.  I have  heard  of  detective  photographers  being 
assaulted  by  irate  persons  who  objected  to  being  taken. 

Mr.  Broivn.  My  plan  is  to  conceal  the  camera  in  a sort 
of  bread  basket,  which,  carried  over  the  shoulder,  would 
not  excite  the  slightest  suspicion.  To  make  sure  of  the 
person  to  be  photographed,  a mirror  is  used.  You 
therefore  take  the  person’s  portrait  with  your  back  turned 
towards  him. 

(The  bread  basket  camera  excited  much  adiwration.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  some  courage  would  he  necessary  to  go 
about  with  a bread  basket  at  one's  back.) 

Mr.  Jones.  I should  like  to  bring  before  the  Society  a 
detective  camera  designed  especially  for  ladies.  It  is  a 
camera  concealed  in  a perambulator.  The  lady  pushes  the 
perambulator  in  front  of  her,  and  makes  the  exposure  by 
a very  simple  arrangement.  The  presence  of  the  children, 
of  course,  does  away  with  any  suspicion  of  photography. 

The  Chairman.  A capital  notion,  but  obviously  suited 
only  for  ladies  who  are  married  and  have  children. 

Mr.  Bragshaw.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  single 
ladies  who  wanted  to  use  the  apparatus  borrowing  a child 
or  two  (hear,  hear). 

Ihe  Chairman.  Quite  so  ; but  would  they  ’? 

Mr.  Jones.  I hope  to  get  over  the  difficulty  shortly  by  a 
small  camera  designed  especially  for  single  ladies.  It  will 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  muff,  and  occupy  the  place  of  the 
little  handbag  often  seen  attached. 

(.4  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  Grimshaw.  This  is  a detective  camera  suggested  by 
a visit  to  Hampstead  Heath  on  Bank  Holiday.  You  will 
notice  that  it  exactly  resembles  a concertina,  but  possesses 
an  immeasurable  superiority  over  that  instrument,  inas- 
much as  it  emits  no  sound.  To  carry  such  an  apparatus 
in  front  of  you  would  be  quite  natural.  It  could  also  be 
moved  up  and  down  after  the  style  of  concertina  playing, 
and  no  one  would  ever  think  it  was  a camera. 

The  Chairman.  I fancy  there  is  a slight  objection  in  the 
fact  that  the  person  using  such  a camera  will  be  taken  for 
an  individual  of  the  ’Arry  type. 

Mr.  Grimsha  w.  Possibly  ; but  I do  not  think  that  would 
hurt  you,  providing  you  were  not  an  ’Arry. 

(A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Grimshaw.  Other 
ingenious  detective  cameras,  more  or  less  practicable,  were  also 
exhibited.  A camera  concealed  in  a violin  case  was  warmly 
applauded,  as  was  also  one  of  a cylinder  form  enclosed  in  a 
music  roll.  A camera  of  small  size  contained  in  the  heel  of 
a boot  was  admired  for  its  ingenuity,  hut  the  necessity  it  in- 
volved of  holding  up  the  foot  in  an  awkward  and  inelegant 
attitude  (the  exposure  being  made  from  the  Hat  side  of  the 
heel)  was  thought  to  be  a fatal  objection.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  agreed  that  a most  instructive  and  entertaining  evening 
had  been  passed.) 
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rilOTOGllAPHY  AND  ART. 

BY  ERNEST  KNAUKET.* 

The  rapid  progre-ss  made  in  photography  during  the  past  ii^uarter 
of  a century  has  been  something  marvellous  ; and  the  excellent 
results  produced  by  the  camera  to-day  have  led  many  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a possibility  of  its  interfering  materially  with  the 
profession  of  the  j)ainter  and  the  draughtsman. 

But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  more  perfvct  the  work  of 
the  camera  becomes,  the  more  perfectly  will  the  public  be  made 
to  understand  nature,  and  especially  the  shadows  in  nature. 
This  will  cultivate  the  public  taste  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
receive  the  highest  forms  of  art  in  the  future.  • Because  the  less 
a nation  knows  about  nature,  the  less  capable  are  they  to  appre- 
ciate art. 

At  present  the  camera  does  not  reproduce  in  its  monochrome 
the  colours  of  objects  in  exactly  the  true  relation  to  each  other 
— in  what  the  painter  calls  their  true  values.  But  every  day  in 
the  art  we  see  less  and  less  of  this  shortcoming.  The  splendid 
eflects  gotten  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York  City,  by  his  ortho- 
chromatic  process  in  photographing  paintings  so  that  the  colour 
of  the  objects  in  the  picture  are  represented  in  true  relation  to 
each  other  (that  is  to  say,  a blue  sky  comes  out  not  totally  white, 
as  used  to  be  the  case  in  old  photographs,  and  yellow  objects 
made  light,  and  not  black,  as  formerly),  is  indeed  encouraging. 

The  true  painter  hails  with  delight  these  improvements  in  the 
art,  because  every  good  picture  produced,  whether  by  human  or 
mechanical  aid,  is  a new  cultivating  instrument  with  the  public. 

The  more  the  shadows  in  the  human  face  are  looked  for  by 
the  ordinary  person,  the  better  for  the  artist,  as  it  is  his  perfect 
delight  to  paint  as  Rembrandt  did,  the  head  half  iu  the  mystery 
of  shadow,  and  not  as  Queen  Elizabeth  always  ordered  her  like- 
nesses to  be  made,  totally  without  shadow. 

The  photograph  is  generally  trusted  more  fully  than  the 
human  artist ; and  when  a person  sees  a photograph  which  does 
not  look  like  the  original,  he  is  apt  to  be  a little  less  critical  at 
first  than  if  a painter  had  made  the  portrait.  The  photograph 
sets  him  to  thinking  what  it  really  is  which  makes  the  face  of  his 
friend  or  his  child.  And  it  is  a great  thing  when  people  are  set 
to  thinking  as  to  what  it  is  which  causes  the  impression  which 
their  minds  have  of  certain  things. 

There  were  two  families  in  New  York  who  were  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a baby — that  is  to  say,  each  family  had  its  baby, 
about  a year  old.  For  some  reason  or  other,  it  occurred  to  both 
families  at  about  the  same  time  to  have  photographs  taken  of 
their  respective  infants.  'Without  either  knowing  it,  they  went 
to  the  same  photographer. 

In  due  course  of  time,  one  of  these  famiiles  received  the 
proofs  from  the  photographer.  All  crowded  round  to  see  it. 
They  were  handed  about,  criticised  and  admired,  a favourite  one 
selected,  which  was  pronounced  “just  too  sweet  for  anything,” 
and  it  was  about  to  be  put  in  an  envelope  and  returned  to  the 
photographer,  when  the  nurse  asked  to  see  it  again,  and,  looking 
at  it  a moment,  raised  a doubt  as  to  the  dress  represented  on 
this  baby  being  identical  with  that  worn  by  their  cherub  the  day 
of  the  operation . Sure  enough,  all  now  said  it  was  not  right. 
And  in  a few  moments  it  was  discovered  that  the  proofs  for  the 
family  up  the  street  lud  been  sent  instead  of  the  right  ones. 

This  only  shows  how  limited  the  knowledge  really  is  which 
some  persons  have  of  the  human  face.  Show  someone  a photo- 
graph of  some  natural  scene  which  they  are  not  very  familiar 
with,  and  where  are  no  definite  landmarks,  and  how  often  they 
are  unable  to  tell  you  just  exactly  what  spot  it  represents.  They 
know  the  general  character  of  the  scene,  but  cannot  tell  you 
where  is  the  east  or  west.  Let  photographs  show  how  much 
there  is  to  observe  in  a landscape,  and  it  does  the  artist  a great 
service.  Then,  again,  in  making  views  of  vast  tracts  of  land 
which  are  not  wholly  picturesque,  not  enough  so  as  to  tempt  the 
great  painters,  yet  which  are  very  interesting  to  the  traveller 
and  scientific  student.  In  giving  us  correct  reproduction  of  such 
country  it  serves  us  greatly. 

In  architectural  views,  in  the  rendering  of  shadows  as  they  are 
on  all  parts  of  the  building  at  the  same  time,  photography  does 
much  more  than  the  artist  when  he  gives  us  in  a painting,  per- 
haps the  morning  shadows  on  one  part  of  the  building  and  the 
afternoon  shadows  in  another. 

In  the  stereopticon  views  which  photography  has  enabled 
lecturers  to  use,  photography  has  again  done  us  good  service, 
because  it  makes  these  lectures  much  more  graphic,  as  everyone 
knows,  and  saves  a great  deal  of  explanation  and  describing. 

* Kcail  at  Chautauqua  on  the  Fhotographic  Day. 


In  photogravure,  photography  has  permitted  us  to  reproduce 
paintings  at  a much  less  cost  thau  was  formerly  possible  in  en- 
graving and  etching. 

In  photographs  of  monuments,  again,  photography  has  almost 
taken  the  place  of  the  draughtsman’s  work.  And  while  some 
few  .artists  are  thus  put  out  of  employment,  yet,  as  this  is  a much 
more  certain  method  than  free-hand  drawing,  the  artist  will  not 
complain,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  it  permits  scholars  to  study 
archaeology  more  thoroughly,  and  the  study  of  archaeology  always 
leads  to  the  consideration,  at  least,  if  not  the  study,  of  modern  art. 

In  instantaneous  photography  the  camera  wonderfully  helps 
the  painter  in  giving  the  truth  as  to  action  in  both  man  and 
animal  in  their  rapid  movements,  which  they  otherwise  could 
not  learn  without  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  and  patient 
observation. 

Iu  many  other  ways  the  art  of  j)hotography  is  not  an  art  to  be 
feared  by  the  painter  or  draughtsman  ; and,  least  of  all,  will  be 
the  perfected  art  of  the  future,  when  photography  will  give  us  a 
truer  relation  of  colours  to  one  another  than  it  does  at  present. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

13,301.  Henry  Charles  Bond,  35,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
for  “ An  Improved  Process  for  the  True  Reproduction  of  the 
Colours  of  Nature  in  a Compound  Photographic  Print.” — Sept. 
14,1888. 

13,315.  Benjamin  'Willcox,  47,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London, 
for  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.” — Jean 

Joseph  Leon  Gwjard,  France.) — Sept.  14,  1888. 

13,521.  Henry  Joseph  Shawcross,  15,  Water  Street,  Liver- 
pool, for  “ Improvements  in  or  connected  with  the  Production 
of  Photographic  Sensitised  Paper,  Woven  or  Tissue  Fabrics, 
Gslatine,  or  Collodion  Films,  Glass,  Porcelain,  Metal,  Wood, 
and  like  media,  for  useiu  the  production  of  Copies  of  Photo- 
graphs, Pictures.  Drawings,  Designs,  Writings,  and  the  like  by 
the  action  of  light.” — Sept.  19,  1888. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

7348.  William  Charles  Hughes,  Optician,  Brewster  House, 
Mortimer  Road,  Kingsland,  Loudon,  N.  for  “ Improvements 
in  Magic  Lanterns  for  Enlarging  or  otherwise,  and  in  Apparatus 
used  in  connection  therewith.” — Dated  17th  M.ay,  1888. 

My  invention  consists  (first)  iu  the  construction  of  lanterns 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  increased  portability,  and  in  the 
shape  of  condensers  to  be  used  therewith.  (Secondly)  In 
the  construction  of  a lime  carrier  whereby  I am  enabled  to  in- 
sure more  perfect  and  regular  incandescence  and  immunity 
from  clogging  of  the  working  parts  than  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished.  (Thirdly)  In  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  a 
frame  for  holding  negatives,  &c.,  which  I am  enabled  at  will  to 
change  instanstaneously. 

In  order  to  more  fully  understand  my  said  invention  I have 
appended  the  accompanying  sheet  of  drawings,  fig.  1 of  which 
represents  the  device  according  to  the  first  part  of  my  inven- 
tion. Fig.  2.  The  condensers  heretofore  referred  to.  Fig.  1 A is 
the  body  of  the  l.antern  made  of  any  suitable  material  and  shape, 
with  an  extension  piece  or  pieces  B similar  iu  shape  to  that  of 
the  body  A,  into  which  it  is  made  to  telescope  ; fitted  to  the 
extension  piece  B is  a frame  C,  in  which  is  provided  a slot  for 
the  reception  of  the  slides.  Attached  to  the  frame  C is  a 
collapsible  part  D,  carrying  at  its  front  end  the  lens  E,  similar 
to  those  ordinarily  in  use,  the  whole  lantern  resting  on  the 
base  board  F,  which  is  jointed  at  G.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  extension  piece  B is  telescoped  into  the  body  of  the 
lantern  A,  and  the  part  1)  completely  collapsed,  and  with  the 
part  H of  the  base-board  turned  up,  the  whole  apparatus 
resolves  itself  into  a small  and  compact  body  of  such  a form 
as  to  render  it  very  portable.  Fig.  2 is  a perspective  view  of 
the  condensers  heretofore  referred  to.  I make  rectangular  or 
square  as  may  be  desired  in  shape.  By  this  means  1 am  enabled 
to  get  a much  larger  field  with  a relatively  smaller  lantern  than 
would  be  obuinable  with  those  ordinarily  in  use,  thus  reducing 
the  size  of  the  lantern  to  the  lowest  possible  limits.  Fig.  3 
is  a sectional  view  of  the  apparatus  used  in  carrying  out  the 
second  part  of  iny  invention,  in  which  I is  the  lime  carrier, 
having  a rotary  and  up  and  down  movement  imparted  to  it  by 
means  of  the  bevil  wheels  J and  K,  the  small  bevil  wheel  J 
) being  fixed  to  the  tubular  part  L of  the  lime  carrier,  wfiich  has 
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a female  screw  at  its  lower  part,  into  which  works  the  male  screw 
M,  the  said  screw  M being  firmly  clamped  in  the  required  posi- 
tion upon  the  pipe  N,  which  leads  to  the  jets  placed  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  lime  as  is  usual. 

The  modus  operandi  being  as  follows.  Upon  rotary  motion 
being  given  to  the  spindle  O,  which  is  loosely  fitted  in  its  bear- 
ings to  allow  same  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  bracket  1',  the  bevil 
wheel  K,  which  is  fitted  to  the  spindle  O,  is  also  turned,  and 
gearing  with  the  small  bevil  wheel  J rotates  the  carrier  I by 
means  of  the  tubular  part  L,  which  connects  the  parts  J and  I 
respectively,  and  at  the  same  time  imparts  to  the  carrier  1 and 
bracket  I‘  an  upward  or  downward  motion  (according  to  the  ' 
direction  in  which  the  spindle  0 beforementioned  is  rotated),  by 
reason  of  the  tubular  part  L riding  upon  the  fixed  male  screw  M : 
thus  it  will  be  seen  by  these  means  I am  enabled  to  allow  the 
flame  of  the  jet  to  play  upon  any  desired  part  of  the  lime,  and, 
by  enclosing  the  screw  M in  the  tubular  part  L I,  efiectually 
prevent  same  clogging  from  accumulation  of  lime  or  dirt  cor- 
roding upon  it  when  in  use. 

Fig.  4 represents  the  carrier  as  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
third  part  of  my  invention  in  which  Pis  the  frame  worked,  with 


r/a.  / 


square  aperture  Q therein,  through  which  the  negatives  or  slides 
are  projected,  which  are  held  in  the  movable  frame  R R‘  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  S S'  are  shutters  (two  in  number)  made 
of  vulcanite  or  other  suitable  material,  which,  upon  the  operator 
desiring  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other  negative  beforemen- 
tioned, automatically  close  the  aperture  Q until  such  substitution 
has  taken  place.  The  movable  part  R R'  has  a rack  T attached 
to  the  same,  into  which  gear  the  teeth  T'  of  the  wheel  U,  said 
wheel  being  mounted  upon  a spindle  U'  and  operated  by  the 
handle  or  crank  V.  The  wheel  U has  also  attached  thereto,  or  ' 
formed  thereon,  a cam  of  the  shape  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
V‘,  on  which  rides  the  lever  W,  pivotted  at  c,  and  bearing  upon 
a pin  d of  the  bent  levers  or  toggles,  e /,  said  toggles  being 
pivotted  at  e*  and  /'  respectively,  and  gearing  each  with  the 
other  at  g,  and  kept  in  position  by  springy.  As  shown  from  the  | 
foregoing  description  it  will  be  evident  that  upon  the  operator  i 


wishing  to  change  the  picture,  by  moving  the  handle  V in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  immediately  the  lever  U rides  upon  the 
; enlarged  portion  of  the  cam,  causing  the  extremities  of  the  toggle 
I levers  c and  / to  close,  in  so  doing  drawing  the  shutters  to  which 
i they  are  connected  by  the  links  A /t  with  them,  said  closing  of 
I the  shutters  being  accomplished  before  the  movable  frame  has 
I begun  to  travel,  and  the  opening  also  being  effected  immediately 
the  negative  is  in  position  opposite  the  aperture,  by  reason  of 
the  lever  Vf  again  falling  into  the  recessed  portion  of  the  cam 
V,  the  sole  object  being  not  to  leave  exposed  a negative  or  slide 
till  it  is  really  in  its  place  ready  for  exposure. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  I declare  that  wLat  I claim  is — 

First.  The  telescopic  lantern  body  with  jointed  base-board. 
Secondly.  The  condensers, rectangular  or  square,  as  described. 
Thirdly.  The  lime  carrier  of  jet,  substantially  as  described  and 
set  forth. 

Fourthly.  Thr  negative  or  slide-ctrrier  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

13,879.  Edward  Valentine  Swinden,  of  81,  Merton  Road, 
Bootle,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Accountant,  and  Joseph 
Earp,  of  50,  Falkland  Road,  Egremont,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  Accountant,  for  “ Improvements  in  or  connected 
with  Photographic  Cameras.” — Dated,  October  13th,  1887. 
Our  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras,  or  sensitised 
plate  boxes,  in  which  a number  of  sensitised  plates  are  carried 
one  behind  the  other  for  taking  a succession  of  photographic 
pictures,  and  consists  mainly  of  a method  of  removing  the 
I plates  and  stowing  them  after  the  pictures  have  been  taken,  and 
in  the  means  of  feeding  up  the  plates,  plate  by  plate. 

The  camera  or  plate  box  is  constructed  to  receive  a number 
of  prepared  plates,  or  films,  and  according  to  our  invention,  as 
each  plate  is  used  w'e  remove  it  by  causing  it  to  fall  forward  out 
of  the  field  of  the  following  plate,  and  as  each  plate  is  so  removed 
we  feed  up  another  plate  to  take  its  place. 

We  construct  the  plate  box — which  may  form  part  of  the 
camera,  or  be  attached  thereto — of  such  form  and  size  as  to  allow 
a number  of  plates  to  be  stowed  and  operated  as  described. 
The  plates  are  fed  up  by  springs,  or  like  means,  and  are  released, 
guided,  and  caused  to  fall  forward  by  moveable  pushes,  bolts,  or 
stops  and  guides,  as  they  are  used. 

By  removing  the  plates  by  causing  them  to  fall  forward  on  to 
the  bottom  of  the  camera,  a very  simple  and  convenient  means 
is  obtained  of  stowing  the  plate  after  the  picture  has  been  taken, 
and  the  camera  is  enabled  to  be  kept  of  small  dimensions  ; also 
' very  simple  and  inexpensive  mechanism  is  required,  namely,  a 
spring  or  springs  to  feed  the  plates  forward,  and  a catch  or 
; catches  to  hold  and  release  the  plate  and  allow  it  to  fall  forward, 

! preferably  face  down,  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  or  on  to 
the  back  of  the  preceding  plate  as  the  case  may  be. 
j To  cause  the  plates  to  fall  in  order,  and  only  one  at  a time,  we 
provide  the  top  of  the  camera  with  a groove  of  size  to  suit  the 
i thickness  of  the  plate,  and  we  provide  the  part  of  the  camera  on 
i which  the  plates  rest  with  a ledge,  preferably  having  an  inclined 
' face.  At  the  back  of  this  ledge  we  provide  a bolt,  by  raising 
which  the  top  edge  of  the  front  plate  is  raised  into  the  groove, 
the  pressure  from  the  back  plates  causing  the  front  plate  to  pass 
1 over  the  ledge  ; then  by  pressing  down  a bolt  which  is  provided 
in  the  groove,  and  by  canting  the  camera,  the  plate  falls  down 
and  then  forward  face  down  out  of  the  field  of  the  next  plate. 

! The  plates  are  withdrawn  from  the  camera  through  a door 
which  is  formed  in  the  camera  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  plate  box  from  the  lens  of  the 
I camera,  we  provide  a shutter  which  is  so  pivotted  in  the  camera 
or  plate  box  that  it  can  when  required  be  caused  to  shield  the 
front  plate. 

In  the  foregoing  description  we  have  set  forth  generally  the 
nature,  object  or  objects,  and  effects  of  our  invention,  but  in 


annexed,  and  forming  a part  of  this  specification.  The  drawings 
illustrate  a camera  or  apparatus  specially  designed  to  carry  out 
the  improvements,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  above  explained. 

Description  of  the  Drawings. 

Figure  1 is  a top  view  partly  in  section  and  with  portions  of 
the  cover  removed  in  geometric  perspective  of  the  camera. 

Figure  2 is  a detail  showing  the  apparatus  partly  in  cross 
section  at  the  line  XX,  figure  4. 

Figure  3 is  a plan  of  the  apparatus. 

Figure  4 shows  the  apparatus  iu  longitudinal  section. 
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Figure  5 is  an  outside  elevation  of  the  apparatus. 

Figure  6 shows  a pUte  provide  I with  a protective  backing 
according  to  our  invention. 

Figure  7 shows  a modified  construction  of  camera  case. 

The  camera  is  divided  into  three  portions  ; one  is  the  plate 
chamber  which  is  at  the  rear  of  the  apparatus  ; the  second  is  the 
depository  chamber  for  the  plates  after  exposure,  and  lies  in  the 
middle ; and  the  third  is  that  in  and  by  which  the  lens  is  placed 
or  carried,  all  three  portions  being  within  a wooden  case  A ; or 
this  case  may  be  made  of  any  other  suitable  material.  The  first 
chamber  is  that  in  which  the  “ dry  ” plates  or  equivalent  sensitive 
media  are  stored  ready  for  operating,  and  the  parts  within  it 
consist  mainly  of  a hinged  door  B for  gaining  access  to  the 
chamber,  a sliding  follower  C,  a table  or  platform  D upon  which 
the  plates  are  supported,  a frame  E having  plate  elevating  toes 
e',  and  depressing  tiuger  e-,  and  an  inclined  curb  F for  passing 
the  plates  Z from  the  plate  chamber  and  delivering  them  to  the 
depository  chamber.  The  frame  E is  kept  in  its  place  by  the 
metallic  strips  II  II‘,  which  are  secured  to  the  wood  lining  strips 
or  pieces  G,  which  are  provided  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
case  A,  and  it  is  moved  up  and  down  between  these  liners  by  a 


I thumb  plate  c^,  which  is  formed  upon  it  and  is  located  in  a recess 
I provided  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  A. 

J When  sensitive  films  or  media  other  than  glass  plates,  such  as 
described,  are  used,  such  media  must  in  all  cases  be  sufficiently 
stiff,  or  made  sufficiently  stiff  to  render  them  applicable  for  use 
in  apparatus  operating  according  to  our  invention. 

The  plates  Z are  kept  in  place  by  metallic  stops  H,  secured  to 
the  top  bar  of  the  liner  G,  and  by  the  curb  F,  the  upper  surface 
or  edge  of  which  is  r.aised  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
table  D ; the  follower  C keeps  the  plates  up  to  the  two  devices 
as  will  be  presently  explained. 

I The  depository  chamber  lies  directly  in  front  of  the  frame  E, 
and  is  of  sufficient  length  to  take  the  plates  easily,  when  Ijing 
in  the  horizontal  plane,  as  shown,  and  it  is  divided  from  the 
front  portion  of  the  camera  by  a partition  I.  This  partition  has 
an  aperture  in  it  admitting  the  light  from  the  lens  L,  to  the 
front  plate  of  the  lot  in  a plate  chamber.  A shutter  K is  provided 
j on  the  partition  I,  in  order  to  exclude  the  light  whenever 
required,  and  also  if  desired  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the 
ordinary  lens  cvp  in  making  exposures,  and  it  is  operated  by  a 
lever  i'  placed  outside  the  case  A. 


A.CCCSS  to  the  bottom  of  the  depository  chamber  is  had  by  a 
sliding  door  T,  and  through  the  aperture  over  which  the  door 
slides  the  plates  can  be  removed  from  the  chamber  at  will. 

The  function  of  the  follower  C is  to  feed  the  plates  forward  as 
they  are  pa^ed  one  by  one  to  the  depository  chamber,  and  its 
movement  is  effected  by  two  rubber  straps  or  bands  M,  under 
tension,  arranged  one  on  each  side  of  the  camera.  The  bands 
are  held  by  lugs  N and  pass  behind  the  frame  E to  the 
back  of  the  follower  C,  where  they  are  secured  by  hooks  O. 
Between  the  lugs  N and  the  back  of  the  follower  C they  lie 
in  grooves  N‘  formed  in  the  liners  Q,  and  in  passing  over  the 
edges  of  the  follower  C they  take  over  forked  guides  N-.  It 
will  now  be  plainly  seen  that  as  the  plates  are  removed  from  the 
plate  chamber  to  the  depository  chamber,  the  tension  on  the 
bands  M moves  the  rema  ning  plate  or  plates  as  the  case  may  be 
up  to  the  front  atop  II  and  curb  F.  To  allow  the  follower  C to 
be  removed  in  order  to  introduce  fresh  plates  or  other  objects, 
the  bands  M arc  first  taken  off  the  hooks  0 by  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  then  placed  over  the  end  of  the  strips  O,  which  lie 


' between  the  grooves  N',  the  metallic  pieces  N*  projecting  a 
I little  beyond  the  liners  G to  keep  them  from  slipping  off.  When 
I this  is  done  the  follower  can  be  withdrawn,  the  door  B of  course 
[ being  open. 

I Our  invention  further  consists  in  providing  the  back  of  the  plates 
of  the  kind  herein  specified  with  paper  or  other  suitable  material  *, 
j of  a colour  which  would  render  the  light  passed  through  them 
] non-actinic,  or  obviously  black  pajier  or  other  like  material 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  coloured  material.  In  this  way,  if 
a number  of  plates  be  used  and  placed  together,  and  one  of  such 
a set  be  exposed  to  the  light,  the  backing  of  the  exposed  plate 
would  preserve  the  next  plate  against  injury  by  light.  The 
material  x is  preferably  lapped  over  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of 
the  plate  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  (see  figure  6),  as,  by  this 
' means  these  overlapped  ends  of  matrrial  constitute  distance 
' slips  or  pieces,  or  a means  of  separation  when  a number  of  ]>lates 
are  stowed  together,  as  in  the  apparatus  herein  set  forth, 
whereby  they  would  be  prevented  from  scratching  each  other. 
The  paper  or  other  material  is,  by  preference,  maide  to  adhere 
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lightly  to  the  plates,  so  that  it  comes  aw  ly  freely,  or  ma}’  be 
easily  removed  iu  the  developiug  bath. 

The  front  portion  of  the  camera  may  be  of  any  known  con- 
struction, and  is  provided  with  adjustable  focussing  device, 
shutter,  aiming  lens,  and  reflectors,  of  any  suitable  known 
kind,  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  example  illustrated 
in  figure  5,  the  lens  plate  P is  secured  to  an  ordinary 
bellows  body,  and  is  operated  and  used  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  cover  Q of  the  front  portion  is  hinged  at  Q',  and 
the  end  R of  the  camera  is  hinged  at  R',  these  parts  thus  form- 
ing respectively  a lid  and  a front  door,  by  which  access  cm  be 
had  to  the  parts  within  it  for  any  desired  object.  Aii  aperture 
S is  formed  in  the  door  R to  admit  the  necessary  light  when 
taking  a photograph,  and  over  this  aperture  the  shutter— 
which  may  be  of  any  known  suitable  kind— is  placed  and  works 
in  the  ordinary  way.  For  slower  exposures,  thit  is  other  than 
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those  called  instantaneous,  the  door  R may  be  let  down,  and  the 
exposure  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  using  the  ordinary  lens 
cap,  or  the  shutter  K. 

The  operation  of  the  camera  is  as  follows  : — 

Assuming  the  plate  chamber  to  be  provided  with  its  full  com- 
plement of  plates  or  auv  less  number,  the  doors  15,  Q,  and  II 
are  closed,  the  shutter  K raised,  and  the  ordinary  exposing 
shutter,  covering  the  aperture  S,  that  is  to  say,  assuming  the 
camera  be  ready  for  taking  a photograph  of  any  object,  such 
object  is  brought  within  the  focus  of  the  lens  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  shutter  is  operated,  and  the  front  plate  of  the  pile  ex- 
posed in  the  ordinary  manner  ; now  to  take  a second  photograph 
the  front  plate  must  be  first  removed,  and  this  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner ; the  thumb  plate  er'  being  pressed  upwards, 


the  toes  c'  which  lie  directly  beneath  the  front  plate, 
raise  the  plate  until  its  lower  edge  stands  above  the  level  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  curb  F ; this  lower  edge  will  be  pressed 
forwird  by  the  follower  C,  and  the  plate  then  assumes  an  in- 
clined position,  having  its  lower  edge  on  or  over  the  incline  of 
the  curb  F (see  figure  4),  and  its  upper  edge  held  between  the 
plate  next  behind  it  and  the  stops  If,  these  being  inclined  for- 
ward as  shown,  to  allow  the  plate  to  assume  an  inclined  position. 
To  dislodge  the  plate  from  its  position,  the  thumb  plate  e’  is 
now  drawn  down,  by  which  action  the  finger  er — which  lies 
directly  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  front  plate — presses  the 
plate  down  out  of  the  grip  of  the  stops,  and  the  next  plate, 
and  thereby  the  plate  falls  on  its  lower  edge  to  the  bottom  of 
the  depository  chamber,  or  on  to  plates  already  lying  in  this 
chamber,  and  stands  in  a nearly  vertical  position.  The  next 
an  1 final  movement  consists  in  inclining  the  front  end  of  the 
camera  downwards,  whereby  the  plate  falls  face  downwards  on 
the  bottom  of  111)  depository  chamber,  or  on  to  the 
plites  already  discharged,  as  showu  in  the  drawings. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  complement  of  plates  can  be  removed 
seriatim  from  the  plate  chamber  to  the  depository  chamber. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  take  photographs  upon  the 
plates,  films,  or  other  seniitive  media,  in  which  the  horizontal 
plane  lies  across  the  smillest  dunuHiom  of  the  pli^es,  or  in  any 
case  where  the  camera  is  placed  with  one  of  its  tides  uppermost, 
instead  of  its  normal  posiliou,  we  provide  a rod  U running 
between  the  front  of  the  camera  where  it  is  provided  with  a 
handle  U',  and  the  depository  chamber  where  it  is  provided  with 
a finger  U-.  Then  by  turning  the  handle  U‘  the  finger  U-  can 
be  turned  do  vn  on  to  the  plates  Ijiog  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  an  1 cl  imped  by  any  known  suitable  device  to  hold 
them  whilst  t!ie  camera  is  turned  upon  its  side,  and  during  the 
Operation  of  taki’ig  the  photograph.  When  the  operation  is 
ove.",  the  camera  is  turned  up  to  its  normal  position  and  the 
finger  U-  removed,  when  the  plate  operated  upon  can  be  passed 
to  the  depository  chamber  as  above  described. 

When  our  invention  is  applied  to  ordinary  cameras,  or  com- 
bined detective  and  ordinary  cameras,  we  form  the  camera  case 

in  two  parts  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  plate  chamber  and 
the  depository  chamber,  and  connect  them  together  by  an 
expanding  portion  as  illustrated  in  figure  7,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  elevation  or  depreifion  of  the  lens,  and  keep  the  plate  in 
vertical  jilane — the  necessity  for  whirh  is  well  understood.  To 
fix  the  inclination  when  obtained,  links  (a-)  and  thumb-screws 
(a^)  are  provided,  by  which  they  can  be  clamped  and  held  in 
the  required  position,  as  shown  ; and  as  it  m ly  be  desired  to 
take  photographs  with  the  camera  on  its  side  or  other  position, 
we  provide  binges  (»)  on  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  and  pass  through 
one  set  of  these  hinges  a pin  («').  Toe  particular  set  of  hinges 
through  which  it  is  passed  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
relative  positions  of  the  camera  and  the  object  to  be  taken. 

Tile  following,  amongst  others,  are  the  advantages  attending 
the  use  of  our  invention  : — 

A considerable  number  of  ordinary  glass  dry  plates,  or  equi- 
valent sensitised  films  or  like  media  can  be  carried  in  the 
camera,  thereby  doing  a vay  with  the  necessity  of  dark  slides  or 
other  like  sliding  gear  as  or.liuarily  used,  or  heretofore  proposed, 
and  when  the  camera  is  charged  with  its  c implement,  or  any  less 
number,  of  plates  the  whole  are  stored  iuside  and  exposed 
seriatim  without  once  hiving  t > open  any  portion  of  the  camera, 
or  draw  out  any  slide  or  sli  ling  gear,  or  to  manipulate  them  by 
hand  within  the  camera,  or  within  a covering  connected  with  it. 

The  operation  of  removing  the  exposed  plate  from  the  field 
of  the  lens,  and  placing  the  next  in  position  is  accomplished  by 
a simple  movement  of  a small  bolt  or  catch  immediately 
within  the  body  of  the  camera,  by  one  of  the  fingers  or  thumb, 
and  the  movement  is  effected  iu  a moment's  time. 

As  a detective  camera  the  invention  is  specially  applicable,  as 
the  operation  may  bs  effected  without  attracting  attention. 

The  removal  from  the  camera  of  any  exposed  plates  required 
for  development  can  be  effected  without  disturbing  or  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  remaining  unexposed  plates,  and  fresh 
ones  may  at  any  time  be  added  if  desired,  until  the  full  charge 
up  again. 

For  a given  size  the  camera  is  compact  and  very  light  ; for  in- 
stance. a quarter  plats  camera  of  the  detective  class  charged 
with  a battery  of  two  dozen  brass  plates  respectively  by  3| 
inches,  and  fitted  with  a rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  5^  inches 
equivalent  f<>cus,  and  space  for  au  instantaneous  shutter  of  any 
known  suitable  type,  if  used,  measures  about  lOi  inches  long 
by  6^  inches  deep  by  5|  inches  broad. 
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Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  our  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed  we  declare  that  what  we  claim  is ; — 

1.  The  improvement  herein  described  in  operating  cameras  or 

photographs  apparatus,  by  which  a succession  of  photographs 
may  be  taken  by  the  apparatus,  which  consists  in 

moving  a plurality  of  sensitive  plates,  films,  or  equivalent 
media,  arranged  within  the  apparatus  together,  succes- 
sively from  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
exposed,  after  exposure,  out  of  the  field  of  the  succeeding  plate 
or  equivalent  media  without  the  use  of  tlides  or  their  equi- 
valents, or  internal  hand  manipulation,  substantially  as  des- 
cribed. 

2.  In  photographic  cameras  or  apparatus  in  which  a plurality 
of  plates,  films,  or  their  equivalents  are  employed  and  arranged 
as  described,  to  take  a succession  of  photographs,  the  method 
herein  described  of  operating  said  plates,  films,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, which  consists  in  causing  the  successive  foremost  plate  or 
its  equivalent  of  the  set  to  be  moved  forward  out  of  the  field  of 
the  next  succeeding  plate,  and  become  placed  face  downwards, 
substantially  as  fet  forth. 

3.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a primary 
chamber  adapted  to  receive  and  hold  a plurality  of  sensitive 
plates,  films,  or  other  sensitive  media,  a mechanism  operated  by 
hand,  by  which  said  plates  are  removed  seriatim  from  the  cham- 
ber, a second  chamber  adapted  to  receive  and  hold  said  plates  as 
they  are  passed  from  said  primary  chamber  after  exposure,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 

4.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a primary 
chamber  adapted  to  receive  and  hold  a plurality  of  dry  sensitive 
plates  Z,  a device  E for  removing  the  plates  seriatim  from  said 
chamber,  a follower  C kept  up  to  the  back  of  the  plates  by  a 
spring  or  springs  for  feeding  said  plates  up  to  the  front  of  the 
said  chamber,  and  within  range  of  the  action  of  the  said  re- 
moving device,  and  a second  ch.amber  adapted  to  receive  and 
hold  the  said  plates  as  they  are  passed  from  the  said  primary 
chamber  after  exposure,  the  floor  of  the  said  primary  chamber 
being  arranged  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  said  secondary 
chamber,  all  substantially  as  set  forth. 

5.  In  a photographic  camera  in  which  the  plates,  after  expo- 
sure, are  passed  in  succession  from  one  chamber  to  another  as 
described,  the  mechanism  herein  de.scribed  for  effecting  the 
passage  of  said  plates  from  the  one  chambar  to  the  other, 
said  mechanism  consisting  of  a frame  E,  having  provisions 
e‘  for  raising  the  said  plate,  and  provision  for  pressing  down 
said  plate,  a curb  K,  over  and  down  which  the  plates  are 
moved,  and  a spring  or  springs  M for  pressing  the  plates 
over  the  said  curb,  arranged  .and  operating  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

0.  In  a photographic  camera  of  the  type  herein  described,  the 
combination  of  a shutter  K interposed  oetween  the  lens  of  the 
camera  and  the  set  of  plates  Z.  whereby  the  light  rays  from  the 
front  portion  of  the  camera  are  admitted  to  or  excluded  from 
the  plate  chamber  and  depository  chamber,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

7.  In  a camera  of  the  type  herein  described  the  combination 
of  a flexible  portion  interposed  between  and  connecting  the  plate 
chamber  and  the  depository  chamber,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth. 

8.  The  combination  with  a camera  in  which  a plurality  of 
plates,  films,  or  other  equivalent  media  are  used  aud  moved 
seriatim  from  one  chamber  to  another  as  described,  of  a device 
by  which  the  plates  in  the  depository  chamber  are  held  in 
position  when  the  camera  is  placed  on  its  side  in  the  act  of  taking 
a photograph,  operating  substantially  as  set  forth. 

9.  The  combination  with  a photographic  sen.sitive  plate  of  a 
backing  of  paper  or  other  suitable  material,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purposes  set  forth. 


Patents  stated  in  the  OfflcialJournaltohave  become 
Void  by  Non-payment  of  Duty.  Non-payment  of 
Fourth  Year’s  Fee. 

8,771  of  1884.  H.  J.  Sh.vwcross. — Treatment  of  Sensitive 
Paper. 

8,8-52  of  1884.  F.  W.  Branson. — Photographic  Apparatus. 


L.\  PnoTOGRAPiiiE  In'staxtanee,  sox  Application  aux 
Arts  et  aux  Sciexces.  Par  Dr.  .T.  M.  Eder  ; traduc- 
tion fran<iaise  par  O.  Campo.  Large  octavo ; 221  pages. 
Price  lOf.  (Paris,  1888:  Gauthier- Vittars,  Quai  des 
Grands  Augustins  55). 

We  have  here  a very  profusely  illustrated  work,  showing 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  instantaneous  photography, 
and  in  it  are  reproduced  all  the  most  striking  examples  of 
instantaneous  work  which  have  been  published  since  the 
advent  of  the  gelatino-broniide  dry  process. 


frofccebmigs  of  Sociifus, 

Loxdox  and  Provincial  Puotograpbic  Association. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  ; J.  J. 
Bhiginshaw  occupied  the  chair. 

A.  Cowan  exhibited  a frame  of  transparencies,  the  outcome 
of  some  experiments  he  had  recently  been  m.aking  with  hydro- 
quioone — used  as  a developer  for  chloride  plates.  He  had  found 
it  gave  excellent  results,  and  was  very  quick.  Any  degree  of 
density  could  be  obtained.  He  gave  the  formula  ho  used  : — 

Hydroquinone  ...  ...  2 grains 

Garb,  soda  or  pot.  ...  ...  10  to  40  ,, 

Sulphite  soda  ...  ...  10  „ 

to  each  ounce  of  water,  adding  Tijth  of  a grain  of  bromide  of 
potassium — the  latter  being  necessary  to  keep  the  shadows  per- 
fectly clear.  Common  washing  soda  might  be  used.  He  had 
developed  upwards  of  sixty  plates  in  the  same  solution.  Any 
degree  of  warmth  of  tone  could  be  obtained  with  the  various 
alkalie.s,  carb.  of  ammonia  giving  by  transmitted  light  a rich  red 
colour.  Any  discolouration  of  the  plate  was  easily  removed  with 
a weak  solution  of  acid.  All  the  slides  shown  had  been  deve- 
loped without  turning  the  gas  down.  Perchl->ride  of  iron  could 
not  be  used  for  reduction,  as  it  took  out  all  the  colour  of  the 
im'ge. 

W.  H.  Prestwick  showed  a model  of  a shutter  th.at  he  had 
recenMy  made.  It  consisted  of  a cylinder,  at  one  end  of  which 
a hollow  ball  revolved  on  a pivot  ; a diamond-shaped  aperture 
pierced  through  the  ball  gave  a rapid  exposure  with  half  a re- 
volution of  the  ball.  The  merits  of  the  various  shutters  in  the 
market  were  then  discussed. 

A.  Haddon  remarked  that  with  regaid  to  the  prevention  of 
vibr.ation  in  exposing,  a great  deal  depended  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  camera  and  a firm  stand. 

The  Chair.max  raid  a great  advantage  with  a shutter  was 
being  able  to  give  a time  exposure. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read — “ Will  any  member  give 
a formula  for  making  carbon  tissue  that  hs  has  found  to  be  suc- 
cessful.” 

A.  Cowan  thought  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  buy  it  ready 
made.  It  was  not  easy  to  prepare  on  a small  scale. 

The  Chairman  thought  in  some  cases  that  the  ordinary 
sources  of  supply  might  not  be  available.  He  had  prepared 
carbon  tissue  from  a formula  taken  from  Dr.  Liesegang’s 
“ Manual  of  Carbon  Printing,”  the  only  difficulty  he  found 
being  the  stripping  of  the  tissue  from  the  glass  plate,  although 
every  care  had  been  taken  to  insure  the  surface  of  the  glass 
being  perfectly  clean  ; the  glass  plate  having  first  been  washed 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  with  potash,  and,  while  wet,  rubbed 
over  with  ox-gall. 

A.  Cowan  suggested  a final  polish  with  powdered  talc. 

J.  T.  Le.mox,  of  Winchester,  showed  an  enlargement  painted 
in  oils. 

T.  E.  Freshwater  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

On  Thursday,  October  4th  (Ladies’  Night),  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  photographs  taken  during  the  Birmingham  Con- 
vention. Visitors  are  invited. 


North  London  PiiOTOGRArnic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  18th,  J. 
Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

The  President  passed  round  some  remarkably  good  portraits 
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sent  to  him  by  Mr.  M'Collin,  ol  I’hiladelpelphia.  They  were 
taken  by  the  light  of  a magnesium  compound  of  his  own  prepara- 
tion, which  he  had  named  ‘‘  Blitz-pulver.” 

L.  MEnL.\.N'ij  showed  a number  of  amusing  instantaneous  pic- 
tures taken  at  Barnet  Fair  and  elsewhere. 

J.  C.aRPENTKR  showed  some  prints  on  Bizzighelli  paper,  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  much  pleaseil.  Although  the  prints 
shown  were  the  results  of  a first  trial  of  the  process,  they  were 
quite  satisfactory. 

C.  Fox  exhibited  a number  of  very  successful  instantaneous 
views  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton. 

John  Jackson  showed  and  explained  the  Kodak  camera,  and 
passed  round  a number  of  enlargements,  which  abundantly  testi- 
fied to  the  practical  value  of  the  apparatus. 

The  President  opened  the  discussion  on  '•  Mounting  and 
Finishing  Prints,”  by  remarking  that  a good  mouutant  was  the 
first  desider.atum.  The  mountant  most  generally  used  was  starch, 
which,  when  properly  made,  and  used  fre.sh,  left  little  to  be 
desired  ; many  of  the  larger  firms,  however,  and  professional 
mounters  preferred  glue,  to  which  a little  sugar  was  sometimes 
added.  After  mounting,  a waxy  compound  known  as  “encaustic 
paste  ” was  rubbed  over  the  print,  and,  if  carefully  done,  much 
enhanced  the  appearance  of  the  work.  This  finish  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  M.  Adam  Salomon,  who  used  a very  complex 
mixture  for  the  purpose.  Ordinary  white  wax  dissolved  in 
turpentine  and  applied  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool  answered  per- 
fectly, and  was  the  encaustic  paste  in  general  use.  M'hen  it  was 
desirable  to  mount  prints  on  paper  or  very  thin  card,  there  was 
a marked  inclination  to  cockle  and  twist  the  mount  To  obviate 
this,  a mountant  containing  little  or  no  water  should  be  used  — 
india-rubber  dissolve  1 in  benzole,  or  gelatine  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water  diluted  till  sufficiently  thin  for  use  with 
alcohol,  answered  well.  What  was  known  as  the  dry  process  of 
mounting  was  also  useful,  and  entirety  avoided  curling  of  the 
mounts.  The  wet  print  was  starched  on  the  back  as  usual,  and 
allowed  to  dry  ; when  the  print  was  dry,  a mount  was  taken  and 
damped  with  a sponge,  the  print  adjusted  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
immediatly  passed  through  a rolling  press,  the  p:int  thus  being 
firmly  attached  to  the  mount  before  either  had  time  to 
expand.  The  credit  for  introducing  this  method  was  due  to 
M.  Disderi.  Where  a very  fine  finish  was  desired,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  enamelling.  To  effect  this,  a collodion  containing  six 
grains  of  pyroxiline  to  the  ounce  was  poured  on  to  a glass  plate, 
as  for  the  negative  process,  the  prints  to  be  glazed  were  then 
immersed  in  a warm  gelatine  solution  and  immediately  squeegeed 
down  on  to  the  collodion  film  ; when  dry  a penknife  was  inserted 
under  one  corner,  and  the  print  stripped  off.  The  surface  thus 
obtained  was  equal  to  that  of  the  glass  plate  used,  all  scratches 
and  other  inequalities  being  faithfully  reproduced  iu  a reversed 
form. 

A.  Mackie  said  that  the  india-rubber  solution  sold  for  mount- 
ing was  a delusion  and  a snare.  The  prints  mounted  easily’,  and 
for  a time  appeared  entirely  satisfactory,  but,  after  the  lapse  of 
a few  months,  or  even  weeks,  they  could  be  stripped  off  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  the  india-rubber  having  entirely  decomposed. 
He  much  preferred  the  solution  of  gelatine  in  alcohol.  A writer 
in  “The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  ” recommended 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  for  mounting.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  try  thi.'»,  though  he  feared  the  manipu- 
lations would  be  somewhat  difficult. 

E.  CuKTON  described  various  methods  he  used  for  facilitating 
the  trimming  of  prints,  and  deprecated  the  system  of  cutting 
prints  to  standard  sizes  irre.spective  of  subject.  He  had  found 
the  American  trimmer  useful  for  cutting  wet  prints. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  wet  prints  could  be  cut  with  a sharp 
knife  if  done  quickly. 

Mr.  Bishop  had  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  the 
dry  mounting  proce.ss.  He  found  that  portions  of  the  mois- 
tened mount  adhered  to  the  roller  of  the  press.  He  now 
starched  the  wet  prints  as  for  “dry”  mounting,  and  re- 
starched them,  and  mounted  quickly  before  the  print  had  time 
to  expand.  Mr.  Bishop  passed  round  some  prints  mounted  in 
this  manner,  and  they  were  quite  flat.  He  said  that  prints 
mounted  in  this  way  were  free  from  the  distortion  caused  by  the 
unequal  expansion  of  the  paper.  In  continuation  of  his  remarks 
on  optical  contact  mounting,  he  said  that  good  results  could  be 
obtained  if  the  glass  and  print  were  both  warmed,  and  a pool  of 
gelatine  solution  (fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce)  poured  on  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  the  print  was  then  squeegeed  down  in  the 
usual  way.  This  plan  obviated  the  preparation  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  gelatine  when  only  a few  prints  were  to  be  mounted. 


Mr.  Medland  said  that  he  found  that  a small  quantity  of  sugar 
to  increase  the  adhesiveness  of  starch  paste.  Fish  glue  was 
useful  for  fastening  down  edges  which  had  curled  up  after 
drying. 

J.  Oakley  said  that  he  had  found  the  same  objection  to  “ dry  ” 
mounting  that  Mr.  Bishop  had  ; it  spoiled  the  mounts.  He  now 
used  gelatine  and  alcohol. 

A.  Mackie  described  a handy  method  of  centering  prints  on 
mounts  giving  a wide  margin.  A spoilt  mount  of  the  size  in 
use  was  taken,  and  an  opening  rather  larger  than  the  print  cut 
in  it ; the  print  having  been  pasted,  the  cut-out  mount  was  laid 
over  it,  and  the  po.sition  adjusted  ; the  mount  for  the  picture 
was  then  laid  down,  so  that  the  edges  registered  with  the  guide 
mount,  when  the  print  attached  itself  and  was  ready  to  be 
rubbed  dnwn. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  found  an  old  razor  the  best  instrument 
for  trimming  prints. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  clock  spring  made  excellent  print  cut- 
ting knives.  It  was  ground  to  an  edge  diagonally,  and  fixed  in 
a wooden  or  string  handle. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  October  2nd, 
II.  M.  Smith,  late  Hon.  Secretary,  would  give  a demonstration 
of  “ Enlarging,”  when  he  would  use  a very  large  and  perfect 
apparatus. 


Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Sept.  19th, 
President  Andrews  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a considerable 
attendance  of  members. 

A.  Carter  and  \V.  D.  Welford  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  revision  of  certain  of  the  rules  was  then  proceeded  with. 
It  was  explained  that  the  annual  meeting  under  the  old  rules 
took  place  after  the  photographic  annuals  had  gone  to  press,  and 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers  in  November  instead  of  December,  so  that  they  might 
contain  a correct  list. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  an  interesting  discussion 
took  place  on  the  relative  merits  of  different  developers  and  the 
methods  of  applying  them. 


West  Surrey  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Slonday,  September 
24th,  the  President,  J.  Gale,  read  a paper  on  “ f;and.scape  and 
Clouds.”  T.  WiNSFORD  occupied  the  chair. 

The  address  (which  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  a series  of 
Mr.  Gale’s  well-known  lantern  slides  shown  on  a screen)  will  be 
given  next  week. 

The  actual  methods  of  registering  and  masking  out  used  by 
the  lecturer  in  printing  in  clouds  were  shown  in  detail. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  G Davison  held  that  truth 
to  nature  was  the  con.sideration  to  be  regarded  in  printing  in 
clouds.  On  the  faithfulness  with  which  a beautiful  effect  in 
nature  was  reproduced  depended  the  impression  it  produced 
on  the  mind.  The  objection  which  was  taken  to  all  combina- 
tion printing  by  some  did  not  appear  to  him  so  absurd  or  so 
untenable  a position  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Gale.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  perfect  truth  and  coin- 
cidence of  lighting  would  be  obtainable,  when  clouds 
and  landscapes  taken  under  different  circumstances 

and  at  various  times  were  combined.  Of  course,  the 
same  contention  would  have  to  apply  to  paintings  which  were 
not  painted  throughout  in  front  of  the  scene  depicted,  but  were 
partly  invented  in  the  studio.  Mr.  Gale  was  no  doubt  correct 
in  saying  that  at  present  there  w.is  nothing  left  but  to  print  in 
clouds  from  separate  negatives  ; for,  even  if  methods  were  used 
to  obtain  the  sky  in  the  same  negative  as  the  landscape,  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  truth  of  tone  would  be  obtained. 
Orthochromatic  plates  might  and  ought  to  be  invaluable  here, 
but  they  hardly’  seemed  to  be  trusted  yet.  Sensationalism  in 
clouds  was  objectionable.  A strongly  marked  effect  was  often 
introduced  where  only  blue  sky  had  been  seen  in  the  landscape  ; 
it  was  better  merely  to  sun  down  the  print  to  the  proper  tint 
required  to  render  the  sky  in  true  tone  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  different  methods  and  means 
use  in  cloud  printing  were  discussed,  such  as  waxed  paper  nega- 
tives, the  use  of  films  as  cloud  negatives,  the  use  of  special 
sky  shutters  ; special  printing  frames,  hand-made  clouds  on  back 
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ot  negative,  either  stumped  on  varnish  or  on  tissue  paper  with 
lead  pencil,  or  dabbed  on  in  Indian  ink  with  finger  or  wash- 
leather. 

Leisk’s  patent  sky-shutter  and  some  ingenious  frames  adapted 
to  facilitate  correct  registering  in  cloud  printing  were  exhibited. 
These  had  been  kindly  lent  by  Messrs  Mari  )n  and  Co.  Pictures 
on  the  printing-outplatinum  paper  were  shown  by  Mr.  Faulkner, 
and  enlargements  from  quarter-plate  negatives  up  to  about 
18  by  14  by  Mr.  Squire. 


in  ^tubio. 

Sib  John  Lubbock  on  Pobtr-UTUBe  among  Savages. — In  a 
lecture  delivered  recently  at  Bath,  and  quoted  in  the  Scientific 
News,  Sir  John  Lubbock  says : — “ Another  curious  idea,  very 
prevalent  among  savages,  is  their  dread  of  having  their  portraits 
taken.  The  better  the  likeness,  the  worse  they  think  for  the 
sitter  ; so  much  life  could  not  be  put  into  the  copy  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  original.  Once,  when  a good  deal  annoyed 
by  some  Indians,  Kane  got  rid  of  them  instantly  by  threatening 
to  draw  them  if  they  remained.  Gatlin  tells  an  amusing  but 
melancholy  anecdote  in  illustration  of  this  feeling  among  the 
same  people.  On  one  occasion  he  was  making  a likeness  of  a 
chief  named  Mahtocheega  in  profile.  This,  when  observed, 
excited  much  commotion  among  the  Indians.  ‘ Why  was  half 
his  face  left  out  ?’  they  asked  ; ‘ Mahtocheega  was  never  afraid 
to  look  a white  man  in  the  face.’  Mahtocheega  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  any  offence,  but  Shonka,  a hostile  chief, 
took  occasion  to  taunt  him.  ‘ The  Englishman,’  he  said,  ‘ knows 
that  you  are  but  half  a man ; he  has  painted  but  one  half  of 
your  face,  and  knows  that  the  rest  is  good  for  nothing.’  This 
taunt  led  to  a fight,  in  which  poor  Mahtocheega  was  killed,  and 
the  whole  affair  was  very  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Gatlin,  who  had 
much  difficulty  in  making  his  escape,  and  lived  some  time  in 
fear  of  his  life  ; nor  was  the  matter  ended  until  both  Shonka 
and  his  brother  had  been  killed  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
Mahtocheega.” 

The  New  Goi.orado  Observ.vtory.— Speaking  of  this,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  remarks  “ The  Lick  Observatory  is  soon  to 
have  a rival  nearly  1,000  feet  higher  than  Mount  Hamilton,  and 
situated  in  Golorado,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Mr.  II.  B.  Chamberlin,  of  Denver,  provides  the  funds  for  its 
erection  ; and  the  main  instrument  will  be  a twenty-inch  tele- 
scope, a size  quite  sufficient  for  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  astro- 
nomical work,  and  much  less  unwieldy  than  the  great  Lick 
telescope  with  a thirty-six  inch  lens,  and  a tube  nearly  sixty 
feet  long.  The  new  Observatory  will  be  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  and  its  director  will  be  Professor  H.  A. 
How’e,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  now'  in  the  Eastern  States 
on  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  principal  observatories  before 
building  his  own.” 

Cardiff  A.m.vteub  Photografhic  Society. — The  forthcoming 
Exhibition  of  this  Society  is  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff, 
from  Oct.  22nd  to  27th,  and  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff"  has  promised 
to  open  the  Exhibition  in  person.  Applications  for  space  have 
been  made  by  so  many  of  the  leading  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  as  to  give  good  hope  of  an  excellent  show. 
Medals  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded.  A special 
feature  in  connection  with  the  urdertakiug  is  the  Champion 
Class,  open  solely  for  pictures  that  have  taken  prizes  at  any 
previous  exhibition ; pictures  that  may  secure  medals  on  this 
occasion  will  also  be  eligible  to  compete  in  this  class.  The  Hop. 
Sec.,  G.  H.  Bedford,  of  127,  Bute  Road,  Cardill,  will  receive 
applications  for  space  up  to  and  including  the  5th  October. 

The  Late  Solar  Eclipse. — Anthony's  Bulletin saya  : — “ From 
Professor  W.  H.  Pickering  we  have  received  reports  of  observa- 
tions on  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  Island  of  Grenada, 
West  Indies,  and  also  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  January 
28lh  last.  They  are  full  of  interesting  observations  in  scientific 
photography,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  enter  more  into 
details  about  them.  The  photometric  and  spectroscopic  work 
during  the  sun’s  eclipse  is  highly  enteresiing,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  those  working  in  this  domain  of  astronomy.  As  usual 
with  all  the  work  from  the  Harvard  Observatory,  these  mono- 
graphs are  well  illustrated.” 

The  International  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Vienna. — 
The  opening  is  postponed  until  Oct.  1st,  and  it  will  close  on 
NovenJber  4th.  The  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  the  patroness 


of  the  exhibition,  has  consented  to  open  it  in  person,  and  has 
also  promised  a medal,  which  is  to  be  called  after  her.  There 
are  over  200  exhibitors.  Slany  European  countries  will  be 
represented. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Oct.  3rd 
will  be  “ Photo-Micrography,”  with  a demonstration  by  T.  Char- 
ters White  ; visitors  invited.  Saturday  outing  at  Hampstead  ; 
meet  afterwards  at  “ Bull  and  Bush.”  With  respect  to  the  time 
of  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  the  , Secretary  writes  as  follows: — 
“ During  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Photographic  Club  will  be  pleased  to  see  as  visitors 
any  gentlemen  who  may  have  come  to  London  for  this  purpose. 
Short  papers  will  be  read,  and  discussion  is  invited."’ 


Comsponbents. 


Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photographic  News, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Piper  and  Carter,  Photoqrafhic 
New.s,  5,  Furnival  Str.et,  London,  E C.” 

J.  E. — The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  get  a plate  maker  to 
purchase  them  ; but  unless  you  have  a considerable  quantity  it  will 
not  be  worth  his  while. 

J.  E.  Kelp. — Thanks  very  much  for  the  note,  which  we  shall  use. 

Medicus. — 1.  Nine  thousand  six  hundred  grains.  2.  One 
thousand  six  hundred  grains.  3.  Eighty  ounces. 

J.  W.  Beaufort.— Your  letter  shall  be  inserted  if  you  will  have 
your  name  attached  to  it. 

R.  Child  Bayley. — Thank  you  for  your  communication. 

An  Artist. — We  cannot  tell  you  where  the  published  account  can 
be  obtained,  bat  doubtless  an  official  copy  will  shortly  be  issued. 

N.  W. — The  oast  is  very  small — under  two  shillings — and  the  work 
of  registration  is  undertaken  by  Piper  and  Carter,  the  publishers  of 
the  Photographic  News.  If  you  send  them  2d.  in  stamps,  they 
will  send  you  the  form  to  be  filled  up,  and  also  further  particulars. 

S.  J.  M. — You  had  better  not  charge  more  than  your  ordinary  rates, 
as  the  department  in  question  knows  very  well  what  ought  to  be 
pa'd.  Probably  they  will  require  the  negatives  and  oneprint  from 
ta  jh. 

“Most  Makers  of  Dry  Plates.” — The  author  of  a paper  which 
begins  thus,  and  has  been  sent  to  us,  is  requested  to  tell  us  his 
name,  a id  what  title  he  proposes  for  his  paper. 

Charles  Lambert. — 1.  Gum-arabic  is  the  medium  most  usually 
employed,  although  some  prefer  to  use  thin  glue— glue  ot  a very 
cheap  and  common  sort  is  best.  2.  In  this  case  a gelatine  very 
free  from  putrescent  substances  is  required,  and  yet  one  which  is 
very  easily  soluble.  Obtain  the  soluble  “soup  gelatine”  of 
Nelson,  Dale,  and  Co.,  of  Dowgato  Hill,  Cannon  Street,  London. 
3.  One-sixth  of  bichromate  of  ammonium  is  sufficient.  4.  The 
presence  of  the  insoluble  silver  salts  (iodide,  &c.)  was  supposed  to 
influence  the  grain,  but  we  never  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  truth 
of  this  supposition. 

Thomas  L d. — Polish  the  face  of  the  steel  bar  by  carefully 

tubbing  down  on  a good  and  level  oilstone,  or  take  it  to  a mechanic 
and  get  it  done.  Probably  they  will  undertake  the  work  at  one 
of  Buck’s  tool  thups  (Tottenham  Court  Road,  or  Waterloo  Road). 

M.  R.  S. — If  you  wish  to  purchase  a lens  specially  for  the  work, 
obtain  that  siCond  on  your  1 st ; butw-e  think  the  instrument  you 
possess  is  so  well  suited  for  it  that  there  is  not  much  need  to  get  a 
fresh  one. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Even  if  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  which  was  opened  on  Monday,  had  proved 
to  be  considerably  below  the  average  of  excellence,  and  if 
it  had  also  been  deficient  as  to  the  number  of  exhibits,  it 
would  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  Council  had  taken 
an  unwise  step  in  deciding  to  award  no  medals,  for  the 
result  of  a change  is  not  always  to  be  judged  by  its 
first  results ; the  immediately  disruptive  effect  having 
to  be  taken  into  account.  But  as  a matter  of  fact, 
not  only  is  there  no  falling  off  in  quality,  but  a distinct 
gain  as  regards  the  average  of  excellence,  a large  proportion 
of  the  commercialist  or  show-case  element  (part  photo- 
graph, part  work  of  manipulative  cunniLg)  having  been 
eliminated,  as  indeed  it  was  hoped  would  be  the  case  ; for 
the  main  inducement  to  send  such  productions  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  show-case  or  window  may  in  future 
be  baited  with  medals. 

The  commercialist  portrait,  with  face  retouched  out 
of  all  likeness  to  any  countenance  that  God  ever 
created,  is  not  altogether  absent — indeed,  it  would  be 
a wonder  if  it  were  entirely  absent ; but  it  is  compara- 
tively scarce.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  speci- 
mens of  portraiture  so  good  that  no  artist  need  be 
ashamed  of  having  made  them.  Perhaps  the  very  best 
portraits  in  the  room  are  three  rather  small  platinotypes 
by  Robert  Faulkner,  contained  in  frame  No.  379.  The 
sitters  are  J.  Q.  Wetherlee,  Colonel  Colville,  and  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Dighton  Probyn.  The  attitudes  are  reposeful, 
natural,  and  indicative  of  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer  to  obtain  what  is  called  “ effect ; ’’  this 
quality  in  a photographic  portrait — and,  indeed,  often  in 
painted  portraits— being  merely  a random  striving  after 
some  pose  or  quality  which  shall  make  the  portrait  re- 
markable. Those  who  wish  to  see  what  a photographic 
portrait  may  be,  should  not  fail  to  see  Faulkner’s  frame. 
No.  379.  Faulkner  has  hardly  been  so  successful  with  the 
three  portraits  in  the  adjacent  frame.  No.  380,  but  we  must 
recognise  that  women-folk  are  far  more  difficult  subjects 
than  men,  as  they  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  yearning 
after  “ effect  " in  their  portraits. 

Another  very  meritorious  specimen  of  portraiture  is 
No.  399,  William  Morris,  by  Elliott  and  Sons,  in  which 
the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  face  of  the  poet  and 
the  scholar  are  well  realised  ; and  we  think  it  a very  much 
better  portrait  than  No.  418,  a painted  portrait  of  the 
same  by  Watts,  and  reproduced  in  platinotype  by 
Fred  Hollyer.  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  this  latter,  but 
not  in  the  photographic  portrait,  many  of  the  facial 
characteristics  of  Morris’s  eldest  daughter,  whose  portrait 
is  to  be  seen  as  the  principal  figure  in  E.  Bume-.Tones’ 
“Golden  Stairs this  picture,  reproduced  as  a platinotype 
by  Hollyer,  being  placed  quite  close  to  No.  418, 


As  a contrast  with  the  portraits  we  have  mentioned,  we 
may  refer  to  an  enlargement  by  Warwick  Brooks  (No.  386), 
in  which  “ effect  ” is  obtained  in  a full-length  portrait  of  a 
woman  by  twisting  the  body— by  no  means  an  uncommon 
device.  Perhaps  out  of  some  spirit  of  calling  by  contraries, 
this  production  is  called  “Meditation” — just  as  if  any 
woman  could  or  would  meditate  in  such  a position. 

Landscape  photography  is  well  represented,  and  the 
general  standard  is  high.  We  may  especially  mention 
W.  Wainwright’s  admirable  series  of  four  views  of  Lake 
Derwentwater  (No.  289)  ; Andrete’s  Berkshire  views  (No. 
347),  although  these  would  have  been  much  better  had  all 
the  skies  been  let  alone  ; Mrs.  Main’s  magnificent  scenes 
of  mountain  and  cloud  in  Switzerland  ; the  delightful 
series  of  views  in  the  Low  Countries  (Nos.  462  and  463) 
by  Robinson  and  Thompson  ; and  Horace  W.  Gridley’s 
e.xceptionally  interesting  series  showing  the  ruins  of 
Palmyia — although  this  latter  series  possesses  far  more 
interest  from  the  historical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view 
than  from  the  pictorial  side.  W.  K.  Burton’s  photographs 
of  scenes  of  the  recent  volcanic  eruptions  in  Japan  (repro- 
duced in  the  Photoqraphic  News  last  week)  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Pall  Mall  collection. 

We  shall  say  more  about  the  Exhibition  next  week. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
SOCIETY. 

“ The  true  root  and  basis  of  all  art  lies  in  the  handicrafts,” 
says  Walter  Crane  in  his  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
remarkable  Exhibition  which  was  opened  in  the  New 
Gallery,  Regent  Street,  on  Monday  last ; and  he  continues, 
“ if  there  is  no  room  or  chance  of  recognition  for  really 
artistic  power  and  feeling  in  design  and  craftsmanship,  if 
art  is  not  recognized  in  the  humblest  object  and  material, 
and  felt  to  be  as  valuable,  in  its  own  way,  as  the  more 
highly  rewarded  pictorial  skill,  the  arts  cannot  be  in  a 
sound  condition  ; and  if  artists  cease  to  be  found  among 
the  crafts,  there  is  great  danger  that  they  will  vanish  from 
the  arts  also,  and  become  manufacturers  and  salesmen 
instead.”  Further,  it  is  held  by  those  who  are  attempting 
to  lead  the  present  daj'  reaction  against  commercialism, 
that  he  who,  having  a free  hand,  makes  a thing  which  he 
desires  to  have,  will  infuse  into  that  article  some  of  his 
own  personality,  and,  whether  in  the  direction  of  beauty 
or  of  ugliness,  the  work  will  reflect  the  man.  Moreover, 
it  is  only  by  encouraging  the  personalness  of  work  that 
there  is  hope  of  men  becoming  widely  embued  with  a 
general  perception  of  the  beautiful.  The  man  who  makes 
for  sale  to  meet  a prevailing  taste,  tends  by  his  actions 
to  emphasize  that  taste ; till  at  last  it  grows  into  a 
distinct  convention ; but  if  the  craftsman  who  merely  con- 
structs for  sale  tends  to  create  a convention,  how  much 
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greater  is  the  tendency  under  the  manufacturing  8yst“ni, 
where  the  capitalist  causes  the  workmen  to  only  make  that 
which  will  be  accepted  on  the  market,  and  under  which 
system  the  worker  is  almost  brought  to  the  condition  of  a 
machine.  Under  this  system  things  which  wdll  sell  are 
mainly  made,  and  then  things  which  will  sell  are  those 
which  are  characterised  by  those  qualities  which  appeal  to 
the  least  cultured  intellects.  So  the  world  is  flooded  with 
the  very  worst  form  .and  kind,  while  the  taste  is 
strengthened. 

Corrupt  taste  has  now  taken  the  form  of  a constant 
hunger  after  “ novelty,”  so  the  manufacturer  has  to  put  on 
the  market  a constant  stream  of  variation,  each  one  of 
which  is  of  the  degraded  type  now  acceptable  to  the  bulk 
of  the  purchasing  public.  “ Novelty  rather  than  improve- 
ment is  the  rock  on  which  our  craftsmen  are  but  too  often 
wrecked,”  is  very  truly  remarked  by  Somers  Clark  in  his 
introductory  notice  on  “Table  Glass  and  again,  it  m.ay 
be  worth  while  noting  wh.at  William  Morris  h.as  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  influence  of  modern  improvements  on 
the  art  crafts.  Morris  says,  “ Thei-e  has  been  no  improve- 
ment (indeed,  as  to  the  main  processes,  no  change)  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  wares  in  all  these  branches  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  far  as  the  w.ares  themselves  are 
concerned  ; whatever  improvements  have  been  introduced 
have  been  purely  commercial,  and  have  had  to  do  merely 
with  reducing  the  cost  of  production  ; n.ay,  more,  the 
commercial  improvements  have  on  the  whole  been 
decidedly  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  wares  them- 
selves.” 

The  aims  of  the  committee  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex- 
hibition are  to  work  in  the  direction  of  emancipating  the 
craftsman  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  commercialism, 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  true  perception 
of  beauty.  The  me.ans  taken  towards  this  are  the  ex- 
hibition of  results,  and  the  organisation  of  a series  of 
lectures,  which  are  to  take  place  in  the  Gallery  on  certain 
evenings  not  yet  fixed  upon.  Certainly  not  much  to- 
wards realising  so  great  an  end,  but  a beginning.  Even  the 
immediate  purpose  to  show  every  exhibit  under  the  name 
of  the  craftsman  h<as  not  been  realised  in  every  instance, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  actual  worker  having  jiroved 
insurmountable  in  several  instances ; to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  in  numerous  instances  'many  craftsmen  have 
worked  on  the  same  object. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  is  a piece  of  Arras 
tapestry,  woven  in  the  high  warp  loom  ; in  which  the  “ Beasts 
of  the  Field  ” are  shown.  The  “ Beasts  ” are  from  draw- 
ings made  by  Philip  Webb,  and  these  drawings  were 
photographed,  after  which  a draughtsman  sketched  the 
whole  subject  on  full  scale,  and  from  these  sketches  the 
weavers  (Charles  Knight  and  John  Sleath)  worked  ; the 
sketch  being  behind  the  weaver,  who  views  it  in  a mirror, 
an  arrangement  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  weavers 
work  at  the  b.ack  of  the  fabric.  This  fine  work  is  ex- 
hibited by  ^Morris  and  Company. 

Photography  takes  a large  but  indirect  part  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  Not  only  do 
we  find  photography  taking  the  p.art  of  a transcriber — as 
instanced  in  the  case  just  mentioned —but  we  find  photo- 
graphs themselves  on  exhibition,  as  those  (No.  127)  of  the 
interior  of  Llanvair  Kilgeddin  Church,  and  intended  .as 
illustrations  of  the  interior  treatment ; or  the  extensive 
series  of  photographs  of  work  by  E.  Burne-Jones,  and 
including  his  mosaics  in  the  American  Church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Rome.  We  also  find  decorative  work  in  which  the 
colour  in  manner  of  a photograph  is  followed— as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  fine  panel  (view  of  Groningen,  No.  33)  con- 
tributed by  Arthur  B.  Donaldson. 

We  intend  to  say  more  about  the  Arts  and  Cr.afts 
Exhibition,  but  in  the  meantime  would  suggest  that  those 
who  visit  the  Photographic  Exhibition  will  have  to  walk 
only  a short  distance  in  order  to  study  the  new  departure 
organized  by  the  committee  oi  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Bociety.  I 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  DEALERS. 

Biddle  v.  Fry  & Co.,  Limited. — Important  Action. 
We  give  below  a full  report  of  the  important  action  tried 
on  Friday,  at  the  Dartford  County  Court,  before  Mr. 
Hnmersham  Cox. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  three  questions  put  to  the  jury 
two  have  been  answered  in  the  plaintifTs  favour,  and  one 
in  favour  of  the  defendant ; but  as  judgment  has  not  yet 
been  entered,  the  case  is,  to  some  extent,  still  sub  judice. 
Whatever  this  judgment  may  be,  the  result  is  certain  to 
have  a strong  influence  upon  the  relations  between  dealer 
.and  photographer.  Hitherto  that  vague  factor,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  tr.ade,  has  ruled  these  relations,  and  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century,  photographers  have  been  con- 
tent to  buy  goods  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
dealer  who  supplied  them.  To  take  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, for  instance.  Mounts  sold  in  the  ordin.ary  way 
have  alw.ays  been  bought  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
suitable  for  using  with  a starch  mountant.  Every  photo- 
grapher h.as  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  starch;  so. 
much  so  that  if  a customer  were  to  ask  a dealer  whether 
certain  mounts  were  suitable  for  sharch  he  would  be  almost 
ridiculed.  Manufacturers,  therefore,  know  the  require- 
ments of  photographers  as  well  as  photographers  them- 
selves, and  in  selling  mounts  they  sell  them  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  starch  may  be  used.  Of  course  this  a? ser. 
tion,  like  every  other  assertion  under  the  sun,  m.ay  be  met 
with  a quibble,  but  all  practical  men  know  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  If,  therefore,  some  manufacturer,  either 
to  make  his  goods  look  better,  or  to  undersell  his  compe- 
titors, introduces  certain  materials  which  render  these 
goods  unfit  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade,  then 
he  is  bound  either  to  give  directions  as  to  their  specific 
manipulation,  or  take  the  consequences. 

This,  we  contend,  is  the  broad  issue  of  the  action  of 
Biddle  v.  Fry.  Photographers  who  understand  the  tech- 
nical points  involved  in  the  case — which  we  submit,  with  all 
proper  deference,  the  judge  in  his  summing-up  did  not 
quite  grasp — will  not  be  misled  by  the  confusion  which 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  sought  to  introduce.  Natu- 
rally he  sought  to  prove  that  the  defects  were  caused  by 
anything  or  everything  except  by  the  colouring  of  the 
cards,  and  we  do  not  find  fault  with  him  for  doing  the 
best  he  could  for  his  client.  But  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  general  term  “ fading”  is  not  to  be  settled 
by  the  ipse  dixit  of  .any  number  of  witnesses,  and  in  view 
of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Spiller  may  be  dismissed 
as  beside  the  mark.  We  do  not  c.are  wliether 
the  colouring  matter  was  magenta  or  any  other  dye.  The 
fact  was  conclusively  proved  that  it  was  soluble  in  water, 
Mr.  Fry  himself  admitting  that  it  was  more  easily  removed 
than  other  colour.s.  It  only  needs  the  merest  smattering 
of  photographic  knowledge  to  understand  that  a soluble 
dye  of  this  kind  is  not  fit  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
starch.  Mr.  Biddle  was  not  w.arned  that  starch  was  not 
fit,  or  that  it  should  be  made  in  any  special  way.  Mr. 
Fry  observed  that  “ any  mountant  might  be  used  which 
would  effect  its  purpose.”  We  do  not  profess  to  be  .able 
to  interpret  this  somewhat  oracular  answer,  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  ^Ir.  Fry  did  not  venture  to  .assert  that  the 
mounts  could  not  be  used  with  starch  as  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. That  the  jury  adopted  a right  conclusion  in  say- 
ing that  the  mounts  were  not  reasonably  fit  for  use,  if 
proper  care  were  used,  admits  of  little  doubt. 

One  important  point  brought  out  needs  little  emphasis. 
As  in  the  case  of  Downes  v.  Fallowfield,  so  in  this  case, 
the  fact  w.as  elicited  that  the  mounts  were  of  German 
manufacture.  Probably  the  German  makes  .are  cheaper 
in  the  first  instance  than  English  ones,  and  so  are  patro- 
nised. If  this  be  the  reason,  it  is  also  pretty  clear  that  in 
the  end  they  are  much  dearer.  In  Mr.  Downes’  case  the 
German  makers  were  convicted  of  carelessness ; in  Mr. 
Biddle’s  case  the  jury  have  declared  that  these  goods  are 
not  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sold.  After 
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thi3  we  faucy  that  photographers  will  do  well  to  avoid 
German  mounts  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Ridley,  who  appeared  for  plaintiff,  stated  that  Mr. 
Biddle,  who  was  a photographer  carrying  on  business  in 
High  Street,  Hartford,  claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of 
£■10  by  reason  of  the  defective  quality  of  photographic 
mounts  supplied  by  the  defendant  company.  He  also 
claimed  £6  .3s.,  being  the  amount  actually  paid  to  the  de- 
fendants for  the  mounts  in  question.  Some  of  the  mounts 
supplied  were  of  an  olive  green  colour,  and  some  of  a cho- 
colate tint,  and  it  was  of  the  latter  that  complaint  was 
made.  The  defendant  issued  a circular 

Mr.  Ncwson  (for  defendants)  : I must  object. 

Mr.  Ridley : I do  not  propose  to  read  it.  I will 
simply  say  that  if  a man  sells  an  article  to  be  used 
for  a particular  purpose  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  this  article  is  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  sold,  and  Fry  and  Co.,  in  selling  their 
photographic  mounts,  in  effect  warranted  them  as  fit 
to  be  used  for  photographic  purposes.  The  goods 
were  ordered  in  May,  1887,  and  delivered,  but  were 
not  used  until  May,  1888,  Mr.  Biddle  having  had  a stock 
of  mounts  which  he  had  been  working  out.  Between 
May  and  July,  1888,  Mr.  Biddle  used  and  circulated 
among  his  customers  between  700  and  800  photographs 
mounted  upon  the  chocolate  coloured  mounts,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  discovered  that,  in  the  process  of  mount- 
ing, red  stains  appeared  on  the  photographs.  It  did  not 
then  occur  to  him  that  the  stains  might  be  due  to  the 
mounts,  and  he  floated  off  the  photographs  with  a view  to 
remounting  them.  But  he  found,  when  the  prints  were 
removed,  that  they  were  stained  completely  through  with 
colouring  matter,  and  their  value  destroyed.  He  had  con- 
sequently to  print  them  over  again.  This  went  on  till 
.July,  when  Mr.  Biddle  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
photographs  mounted  only  on  the  chocolate  mounts  were 
spoiled  and  were  fading,  those  mounted  on  the  olive-tinted 
cards  remaining  perfect.  He  discontinued  using  the 
mounts,  and  the  serious  position  he  was  placed  in  not 
striking  him,  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  defendants,  thinking 
that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  return  the  mounts,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  He  therefore  wrote  the 
following  letter  : — 

73,  High  Street,  Dartford. 

To  Messrs.  Fry  & Co.,  Kingston,  S.W. 

GENTLE.M.VN, — I this  day  return  by  S.  E.  R.  a bos  containing 
1,250  Cabinet,  and  1,600  C.-D.-V.  chocolate  mounts,  manufac- 
tured by  your  firm  some  months  Lgo.  The  mounts  are  found  to 
be  totally  unfit  to  mount  photographs  upon,  owing  to  a soluble 
red  colouring  matter  which  permeates  the  photographs  or  prints, 
causing  marks  and  patches  to  come  through,  and  the  whole 
photograph  fading  quickly  upon  them.  I claim  firstly,  the 
amount  charged  for  the  mounts,  viz.,  jEG  3s.,  or  the  equivalent 
in  olive-coloured  mounts,  the  same  as  those  supplied  with  these 
chocolate  ones.  I claim  secondly,  ilO  for  damage  to  reputation 
and  business  by  fading  of  photos,  delay,  and  inconvenience  and 
loss  accruing  by  time  and  m.aterial  used  in  producing  prints  of 
which  a number  were  mounted  on  these  chocolate  mounts,  the 
same  photos  being  spoiled.  The  fact  of  these  mounts  being  un- 
fit for  use  only  came  to  my  knowledge  some  few  weeks  since,  and 
we  have  made  every  effort  to  use  them  (the  mounts  we  had  in 
stock  having  lasted  up  till  that  time,  with  the  olive  ones  sup- 
plied at  same  time,  which  were  found  to  be  satisfactory).  You 
will  observe  the  justness  and  smallness  of  the  amount  claimed, 
as  compared  with  damage  and  losses  enumerated  above. — Yours 
respectfully,  T.  K.  Biddle. 

July  12,  1888. 

To  this  the  defendants  replied  as  follows  : — 

Southsta  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

To  Mr.  T.  K.  Biddle,  Dartford. 

Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  12th  inst.,  but  distinctly  repudiate  any  claim  in  the  matter. 
The  goods  were  supplied  to  your  order  thirteen  months  ago,  and 
paid_  for  by  you  without  protest.  We  decline,  moreover,  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  your  statement,  and  in  any  case  com- 
plaint should  have  been  made  within  a reasonable  time  after 
delivery.  We  may  mention  that  among  the  many  thousand  of 


similar  mounts  sent  out  by  us,  we  have  not  had  reported  to  us  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind  upon  which  you  found  your  com- 
plaint. We  have  refused  the  case  from  the  Railway  Company. — 
Yours  truly,  S.  Fry  & Co.,  Limited. 

July  16/A,  1888. 

Upon  this,  the  plaintiff  sent  a number  of  mounts  to  Mr. 
John  Spiller  to  be  analysed,  and  Mr.  .Spiller  was  prepared 
to  go  into  the  witness-box  and  demonstrate  practically,  if  it 
was  thought  desirable,  the  fact  that  beyond  all  question 
some  soluble  red  colouring  matter  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cards  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  sold. 

A number  of  the  photographs  complained  of  were  handed 
up  to  the  judge  and  jury,  and  Mr.  Biddle  was  then 
examined,  his  evidence  corroborating  the  opening  state- 
ment of  his  counsel. 

In  the  course  of  further  examination,  plaintiff  said  there 
was  no  difference  made  in  process  of  mounting  between  the 
olive  green  and  the  chocolate  mounts.  Starch  paste  only 
was  used.  When  put  into  water,  the  prints  floated  off 
easily. 

Mr.  Neicson  : It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  put  them 
in  water,  was  it  not  ? 

Witness  : No  ; I have  endeavoured  to  float  some  off  the 
olive  green  cards,  but  they  did  not  come  off  so  readily,  and 
in  some  cases  would  not  come  off  at  all.  Some  of  the 
photographs  had  been  placed  in  the  shop  and  in  the 
window,  and  about  the  7th  of  July  I noticed  that  those  on 
the  chocolate  mounts  had  faded  considerably. 

Cross-Examination  continued  : He  had  had  complaints 
from  his  customers,  and  had  reproduced  something  like 
200  photographs,  having  about  700  still  in  circulation. 
His  business  would  be  affected  by  the  circulation  of  these 
photographs,  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  sent  out 
in  the  condition  they  now  were.  The  actual  cost  of  repro- 
ducing the  photographs  was  between  £2  and  £A.  Photo- 
graphs were  being  returned  nearly  every  day.  He  repro- 
duced them  without  making  any  charge.  Was  not  aware 
that  the  trade  price  for  reproduction  was  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 
There  w;is  no  general  trade  price,  except  for  printing  for 
amateurs. 

After  some  questions  as  to  the  particulars  of  photo- 
graphs supplied  to  customers  and  returned  by  them, 
Mr.  Biddle  explaining  there  had  been  a great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  photographs  back  as  many  had  been  sent 
abroad,  Mr.  Newson  enquired  whether  it  was  not  well 
known  that  chocolate  mounts  were  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  mounts  of  other  colours  ? 

Plaintiff : I was  not  aware  of  it. 

Cross-Examination  (continued)  ; Do  you  ever  study  the 
PiioTOGRAniic  News  ? — Yes,  I read  it  Have  you  noticed 
the  discussion  with  regard  to  chocolate  mounts  V—  No. 

The  Judge  : Is  this  a periodical  ? 

Mr.  Ridley:  Yes.  I will  put  it  in  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Xewson  : As  to  the  photographs  immersed  in  water, 
would  you  not  have  been  astonished  if,  after  immersing 
the  photograpli  in  water,  and  keeping  it  there,  the  colour 
did  not  come  from  the  mount?— I should  expect  it  to  do 
so  to  an  extent,  but  not  to  the  extent  it  did. 

Plaintiff,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  said  the  window 
in  which  one  of  the  photographs  was  exposed  had  the  sun 
on  it  in  the  early  morning  only.  It  looked  north.  He 
was  not  aware  that  defects  might  be  caused  by  using  paper 
too  thin.  Fresh  starch  was  always  made  for  every  batch 
of  prints.  He  had  never  had  defects  arising  from 
improper  washing  or  fixing,  or  the  use  of  bad  chemicals. 

By  the  Judge  : Defects  might  arise  from  these  causes. 

By  Mr.  Newson : His  charge  forcartes-de-visite  were  from 
six  shillings  to  eight  shillings.  It  was  not  a low  price,  but 
a fair  price. 

Mr.  Newson  : When  you  charge  six  shillings,  you  can- 
not devote  the  same  time  as  to  washing  ? — Oh  yes,  I can. 
Did  you  not  test  the  cards  when  you  received  them  ? — I 
kept  them  in  stock  until  I wanted  to  use  them.  Where 
were  they  stored  ? — In  a dry  store  room  in  the  centre  of 
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the  house.  They  would  not  be  liable  to  be  injured  by 
keeping  for  twelve  months? — Not  at  all. 

Further  on  plaintiff  said  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
communicate  with  Fry  and  Co.  at  once  was  because  he 
thought  he  would  try  and  use  them  by  employing  a drier 
mountant.  He  believed  it  was  considered  better  to  use 
gelatine  rather  than  starch,  but  he  had  never  tried  it 
nimself  beyond  experimenting.  After  the  stains  had 
been  discovered  by  his  mounter,  he  did  the  mounting  him- 
self. It  was  not  impossible  that  the  marks  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  brush,  but  it  was  very  improb- 
able. 

Re-examined  : He  discovered  the  stains  before  J uly. 
The  prints  had  never  been  exposed  to  sunlight.  He 
never  had  complaints  from  customers  before  he  used  the 
cards  complained  of.  He  had  had  spoilt  prints,  but  had 
never  before  had  failures  from  mounting. 

Mr.  James  Cann,  pharmaceutical  chemist,  said  he  had 
had  some  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Biddle.  The  photo- 
graph produced  was  taken  on  Whitsun  Monday,  and 
had  been  kept  in  an  album,  and  not  exposed  to  light. 
It  had  faded  considerably.  He  had  given  several  of  these 
photographs  away,  but  had  got  one  back,  and  this  also 
showed  signs  of  fading. 

Bi/  the  Judge : As  a chemist  he  could  not  say  what  the 

igment  was,  because  he  had  not  analysed  it.  He  only 

new  that  the  photograph  on  the  chocolate  had  faded, 
while  one  on  the  green  had  not. 

Mr,  Broum  gave  similar  evidence  as  to  photographs 
with  which  Mr.  Biddle  had  supplied  him.  Plaintiff  had 
not  asked  him  to  return  them. 

Mm  Eleanor  Blackman,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
said  she  mounted  photographs  on  both  the  green  and  the 
chocolate  cards.  There  w.as  no  difference  in  the  mounting. 

By  Mr.  Newson : She  had  not  been  told  to  use  any- 
thing but  starch.  She  had  never  mounted  on  chocolate 
cards  before.  She  noticed  the  stains  as  the  photographs 
were  getting  dry.  Had  never  had  any  other  failures  in 
mounting. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  said  he  received  from  plaintiff  speci- 
mens of  photographs  mounted  on  chocolate  mounts  sup- 
plied by  Fry  aud  Co.  He  also  received  at  the  same  time 
some  plain  cards,  and  two  stained  photographs  detached 
from  the  chocolate  mounts,  and  one  unstained  detached 
from  an  olive  green  mount.  He  made  an  extended  series 
of  experiments.  One  of  the  photographs  mounted  he  cut 
in  half,  and  found  one  half,  when  immersed  in  water, 
became  of  a slight  piuk  tone,  caused  by  the  colour  being 
brought  out  from  the  mount  beneath.  The  other  half, 
when  immersed  in  methylated  spirit,  became  coloured  very 
quickly,  and  was  stained  in  a marked  manner.  His  im-- 
pression  was  that  the  pigment  causing  the  stain  was  ordi- 
nary magenta.  He  imagined  that  this  colour  was  used  to 
impart  greater  brilliancy  to  the  tint.  He  had  treated 
other  chocolate  mounts  in  the  same  way,  but  the  colour 
was  insoluble  ; in  the  plaintiffs  cards  the  colour  “ bleeds  ” 
out. 

Mr,  Ridley  : From  the  results  of  your  experiments  and 
experience,  do  you  say  the  mounts  are  proper  mounts  for 
mounting  photographs  upon  ?— If  I had  a stock  of  them  I 
should  not  like  to  use  them. 

Why  ? — Because  in  the  process  of  time  I should  expect 
the  red  colouring-matter  to  diffuse  itself  into  the  whites  of 
the  photographs  and  injure  their  brilliancy  and  purity, 
thus  giving  the  effect  of  fading. 

May  I take  it  that  you  think  the  stains  in  the  photographs 
may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  these  mounts,  which,  you 
say,  contain  this  red  soluble  matter  ? — I think  so. 

Do  you  think  the  mounts  could  have  been  injured  by 
being  kept  in  stock  for  twelve  months  before  using? — 1 
cannot  imagine  it  would  be  so. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  the  paper  used. 
What  do  you  say  to  that? — Judging  from  the  photo- 
graphs, I should  say  it  was  a very  good  quality. 

Is  it  of  the  proper  thickness  ? — I do  not  mind  if  I use 


thick  or  thin.  I should  expect  to  succeed  with  the  one  as 
well  as  with  the  other. 

I understand  that  a common  cause  of  failure  is  the 
presence  of  hyposulphite  arising  from  insufficient  washing. 
Did  you  find  any  ? — No. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  what  do  you  say  is  the  cause  of  these 
faults?— I should  say  the  cause  was  what  I mentioned,  the 
use  of  an  improper  pigment. 

The  Judge  : Do  you  swear  that  positively  ? 

H'jiness : That  is  my  belief. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Newson : I take  it  for  granted 
you  know  the  difference,  in  working,  between  chocolate  and 
olive  green  mounts. — I cannot  say  that  one  presents  more 
difficulty  than  does  the  other. 

Is  not  more  care  wanted  in  using  chocolate  mounts  ? — 
I am  not  aware  of  it. 

Is  it  not  better  to  use  gelatine  with  chocolate  mounts  ? — 
I have  used  starch  very  largely,  and  I have  used  gelatine. 
In  the  War  Department  a mixture  of  the  two  is  used. 
Glue  and  gum  are  also  employed,  but  I believe  the  bulk  of 
the  profession  use  starch. 

Would  it  not  be  safer  to  use  gelatine  and  gum  or  glue  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference. 

The  Judge  : Is  it  not  possible  these  defects  might  arise 
from  causes  other  than  the  one  you  mentioned  ? 

Witness  : I do  not  think  so.  I have  never  seen  any 
defects  like  these. 

Mr.  Neioson  {producing  a photograph)  : What  do  you 
say  to  that  photograph  ? — It  is  a very  good  specimen.  I 
should  say  it  was  rapidly  mounted  and  quickly  dried. 

It  is  the  proper  thing  to  dry  them  at  once  and  get  the 
water  out  of  them  ?— This  card  is  a little  different  in  colour 
from  those  of  Mr.  Biddle.  Will  you  allow  me  to  test  it  ? 
The  two  cards  are  different,  and  I should  like  to  test  the 
one  you  have  given  me  (producing  a bottle  of  methylated 
spirit). 

Mr.  Ridley  : Please  allow  them  to  be  tested. 

Mr.  Newson  : No,  certainly  not.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  our  property  spoilt  (a  laugh).  You  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  magenta  colour  ?— Yes,  certainly.  The  paper, 
by  absorbing  moisture,  takes  up  the  colour  and  transfers 
it  to  the  photograph. 

The  magenta  adds  to  "the  brilliancy,  you  say  ? — Yes,  to 
the  eye.  but  not  in  effect. 

Will  you  swear  it  is  magenta?— Well,  I would  rather 
not  swear,  but  it  is  certainly  a red  colour,  like  magenta. 
It  is  decolourised  by  ammonia,  and  behaves  exactly  in  the 
same  way. 

Pressed  on  the  point,  Mr.  Spiller  said  if  the  counsel  in- 
sisted upon  it,  he  would  swear  the  colour  was  magenta. 

This  completed  the  plaintifiT s case. 

Mr.  Newson,  in  opening  the  defence,  said  he  should  con- 
tend there  was  no  warranty  given  by  the  defendant,  and 
that  as  the  plaintiff  had  allowed  twelve  months  to  elapse 
before  complaining,  he  had  no  grounds  of  action.  A per- 
son who  bought  goods  in  this  way  took  them  as  he  found 
them.  The  defendants  did  not  manufacture  the  cards, 
which  were  made  in  Germany,  and  when  specihc  goods 
were  received  in  this  way,  and  sold  by  the  defendants, 
they  were  not  liable,  if  they  did  not  warrant  them  to  be 
of  a certain  quality.  Caveat  emptor  would  therefore 
apply. 

Tlw  Judge  : The  case,  I think,  had  better  go  on  to  the 
jury,  aud  be  decided  on  the  facts,  and  the  point  of  caveat 
emptor  can  be  reserved. 

Mr.  Ridley  ; I am  agreeable  to  that.  I might  note  that 
in  a case  on  all  fours  with  this,  “ Downes  v.  Fallowfield,” 
the  same  point  was  taken,  aud  held  to  be  untenable. 

Mr.  Newson  ; The  case  has  not  been  reported. 

Mr.  Ridley  : Oh  yes,  it  has.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
Photographic  News. 

Mr.  Newson:  Oh,  we  can’t  take  that  We  are  simply 
the  agent  for  a foreign  manufacturer,  and  I contend  that 
the  action  should  have  been  brought  against  the  principal, 
aud  not  against  us.  Plaintiff  dealt  with  us  as  an  agent 
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The  Judge  : There  is  no  proof  of  that.  But  you  had 
better  bring  your  evidence,  and  address  the  jury  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Newton  then  called  the  defendant,  Mr.  S.  Herbert 
Fry,  manager  of  Fry  and  Co.,  Limited. 

]Vihiets  said,  in  reply  to  M r.  Newson,  that  the  Company 
bought  the  cards  of  a Berlin  firm,  Berghardt  and  Diesler. 

Mr.  Newson : Now,  what  is  the  arrangement  between 
you  and  this  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ridley  : I must  object  to  this. 

The  Judge : Unless  the  plaintiff  had  any  notice  that 
any  arrangement  existed  I must  allow  the  objection. 

Mr.  Newson  : Did  the  plaintiff  have  notice  how  you  got 
these  cards  ? 

.hr.  Ridley  : I am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

Exaroinalion  continued  : There  are  two  or  three  causes 
of  fading,  though  to  what  extent  is  an  open  question.  It 
may  arise  from  insufficient  fixing  or  insufficient  washing, 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  both.  He  believed  it  was  re- 
cognised that  chocolate  was  a more  moveable  colour  than 
any  other. 

Mr.  Newson  : What  would  you  say  would  be  a proper 
mountant  for  chocolate  cards  1 — Any  mountant  might  be 
used  which  would  effect  its  purpose  (a  laugh). 

Is  there  any  special  care  wanted  with  the  mounts  1 — 
Yes  ; the  mountant  should  have  as  little  water  as  possible. 

I take  it  that  these  marks  are  brush  marks  ? — They 
are  apparently  brush  marks,  and  their  appearance  is  due 
to  the  photographs  being  improperly  fixed  or  washed,  or 
both.  We  have  used  some  of  the  same  batch  of  mounts 
for  our  own  business  purposes,  and  have  supplied  them  to 
other  customers.  Not  to  dealers,  because  our  business 
does  not  lie  with  dealers.  We  have  never  had  any  com- 
plaints of  the  chocolate  mounts  from  other  customers. 

Mr.  Newson  : Did  you  deliver  to  Mr.  Tear  1,()00  of  each 
size  ? 

Mr.  Ridley  ; I must  object  to  this.  You  must  prove  that 
these  cards  are  similar  to  those  supplied  to  Mr.  Biddle. 

The  Witness : They  were  out  of  the  same  consignment 
from  Berghardt  and  Diesler. 

Mr.  Newson  : Suppose  the  monnts  had  been  returned 
in  a reasonable  time,  would  you  have  refused  to  exchange 
them  ? — No,  it  was  the  claim  for  damages  that  made  us 
fight  the  case. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ridley : Having  heard  from  a 
preceding  witness  that  the  process  of  mounting  on  the  two 
cards  is  the  same,  do  you  still  contend  that  the  defects 
are  due  to  the  mounting  ? — Yes. 

Then  how  do  you  account  for  marks  appearing  in  one, 
and  not  in  the  other? — We  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  is  a greater  risk  of  the  colour  moving  in  the  chocolate 
than  in  any  other  colour. 

Do  you  recollect  one  single  instance  where  the  attention 
of  the  customers  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  of  the  choco- 
late mounts  requiring  more  care  1 — I am  not  aware  that  I 
can. 

Do  you  hold  a stock  of  these  cards  ?— We  do  not  hold  a 
stock  of  such  things.  They  were  made  to  defendant’s 
order,  with  his  name  and  address  on  them. 

That  is  another  way  of  saying  you  have  not  got  any 
more  like  them.  Did  you  send  the  whole  of  this  batch 
from  Germany  to  Mr.  Biddle  1 — We  perhaps  kept  back  a 
dozen,  and  have  distributed  them  all  except  one  or  two. 

What ! distributed  cards  bearing  Mr.  Biddle’s  name  ? — 
Yes,  as  samples.  We  looked  among  our  samples  directly 
we  got  his  letter,  and  found  this  one.  (The  photograph 
handed  to  Mr.  Spillerby  Mr.  Newson.)  It  was  mounted 
immediately. 

You  do  not  say  with  what  it  was  mounted.  Was  it 
mounted  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — I do  not  know  how  you 
want  me  to  answer. 

Never  mind  how  I want  you  to  answer.  Looking  at 
this  photograph  (handing  it  up),  would  you  say  that  it  was 
a photograph  which  ought  to  be  sent  out  ? 

[The  phttograph  in  question  showed  signs  at  one  corner 


of  coming  off  the  card,  with  a view  presumably  to  show  that 
the  mountant  used  was  not  starch.] 

Witness : I have  seen  photographs  split  right  off  in 
burnishing.  It  is  a technical  matter  altogether. 

You  do  not  make  these  goods,  and  you  are  unable  to 
say  whether  those  supplied  to  Mr.  Biddle  are  identical 
with  those  supplied  to  other  customers.  You  do  not  know 
whether  they  contain  the  same  substance  ? — No. 

Compare  the  card  with  that  of  one  of  Mr.  Biddle’s. 
You  say  it  is  the  same  ! — There  is  a slight  difference  in 
the  tint. 

Does  this  arise  from  the  slight  difference  in  the  colour 
put  into  tlie  mount?— I cannot  tell.  I know  nothing 
about  it. 

At  this  point  the  hearing  was  adjourned. 

Monday’s  Proceedings. 

Mr.  King,  foreman  mounter  aud  enlarger  to  Fry  and 
Co.  (Limited),  was  called  by  Mr.  Newson,  and  in  answer 
to  questions,  said  that  special  care  was  required  in  mounting 
chocolate  mounts.  He  used  gelatine.  A special  kind  of 
starch,  made  thick,  and  sugar  put  into  it  to  keep  it,  could 
be  used.  The  defects  in  the  photographs  produced  were 
caused,  in  some  instances,  by  the  brush,  and  in  others  by 
insufficient  fixing.  He  should  say  that  no  defect  in  a 
chocolate  mount  would  cause  a photograph  to  fade.  He 
had  mounted  on  mounts  similar  to  those  supplied  to  Mr. 
Biddle,  but  could  not  swear  they  were  from  the  same  con- 
signment. 

Mr.  George  Joseph  Tear,  photographer,  of  Clapham, 
said  he  had  used  both  chocolate  and  olive  green  mounts, 
but  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  mount  differently. 
In  May,  1887,  he  purchased  some  chocolate  mounts  from 
the  defendant  company,  but  he  had  not  the  same  com- 
plaint to  make.  Of  course  he  had  failures  ; every  photo- 
grapher had  ; but  he  took  care  never  to  send  them  out. 
He  found  that  starch  made  a mark,  and  he  had  done  away 
with  starc'i  and  u.sed  gelatine.  lie  had  seen  the  photo- 
graphs produced  by  the  plaintiff,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  defects  of  the  same  were  chiefly  due  to  improper  fixing 
or  improper  washing.  If  a photograph  was  defective,  it 
ought  to  be  observable  within  a few  hours  after  mounting. 
It  was  a common  thing  to  have  failures  in  photography, 
and  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  photographs  might  be 
spoilt.  The  photographs  mounted  on  chocolate  which 
were  produced  by  the  defendants,  and  with  which  Mr. 
Spiller  could  find  no  fault,  had  been  mounted  by  his  firm. 
At  the  time  of  mounting  they  did  not  know  for  what 
purpose  the  photograph  was  required.  He  considered 
Mr.  Spider’s  method  of  testing  unfair,  for  the  colour  would 
come  off  any  mount  if  subjected  to  such  a test.  He 
thought  the  chocolate  mounts  sold  by  the  defendants  were 
a marketable  commodity.  The  price  for  reprinting  photo- 
graphs for  the  trade  was  Is.  6d.  per  doz. 

Cross-examined  : He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  was  the  same  soluble  matter  in  the  chocolate  mounts 
now  produced  by  the  defendant  company  and  those 
supplied  to  the  plaintiff ; but  examining  the  two  speci- 
mens, he  should  say  they  were  exactly  the  same  quality. 

Mr.  Newson  then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defence, 
speaking  as  to  the  question  of  damage  ; when  His  Honour 
said  : I shall  tell  the  jury  that  there  is  not  a scintilla  of 
evidence  that  the  plaiutilTs  business  has  been  damaged, 
and  it  is  quite  soon  enough  for  him  to  come  here  when  it 
is  damaged. 

Mr.  Newson  said  he  must  mention  this  to  show  how  the 
plaintiff  exaggerated,  for  within  a short  time  of  asking  for 
i,‘10  only,  he  now  advanced  to  £40;  not  only  that,  but  he 
had  kept  the  cards  thirteen  months  without  a word  of 
complaint,  and  it  was  simply  his  duty  to  have  tested  the 
mounts  as  soon  as  he  received  them.  The  plaintiff,  how- 
ever, did  not  do  this  ; he  even  continued  to  use  the  mounts 
after  he  found  the  stains  coming  on  the  pictures.  He 
continued  to  do  this  after  his  mounter  had  drawn  his 
attention  to  the  defects,  aud  it  was  only  when  hid 
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customers  complained  that  he  commenced  these  proceedings 
against  Fry  and  Co.  Even  then,  however,  the  defendant 
company  would  have  taken  back  the  mounts  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  claim  for  damages,  which,  if  any,  was  due  to 
his  own  act  in  sending  out  defective  photographs.  The 
plaintiff  and  Mr.  Spiller  had  both  admitted  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  defects  might  have  been  caused  by  the 
brush,  or  by  improper  washing  or  improper  fixing.  On 
these  identical  mounts  good  pictures  had  been  produced, 
as  they  saw  in  Court,  and  this  was  the  only  complaint 
that  had  been  made  to  the  Company.  The  jury  must 
therefore  return  a verdict  for  the  Company  unless  they 
were  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  marks  had  been  by  the 
defective  mounts  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fry. 

Mr.  Ridley,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  contended  that  an 
article  sold  for  a specific  purpose  implied  that  it  was 
reasonably  fit  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  if  it  was 
not  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sold,  it  was  not 
a proper  marketable  commodity.  There  had  been  no  evi- 
dence that  the  plaintiff  had  supplied  photographs  on  the 
chocolate  mounts  after  he  found  the  stains  emanated  from 
the  whole  of  the  mounts.  As  to  the  allegations  of  improper 
skill,  it  was  singular  that  they  had  had  specimen  after 
specimen  there  of  photographs  on  the  olive  green  mounts, 
and  that  all  these  specimens  were  admitted  to  be  free  from 
the  defects  and  blemishes  that  admittedly  existed  on  the 
chocolate  mounts.  With  respect  to  it  not  being  a fair  test 
to  float  the  photographs  off,  it  was  singular  that  the  olive 
green  mounts  did  not  give  off  their  colour,  whereas  the 
chocolote  made  the  water  perfectly  red.  He  submitted 
that  the  test  of  Mr.  Spiller  w;is  a proper  and  fair  one.  The 
same  tests  had  been  applied  to  the  olive-green  mounts 
with  a negative  result,  and  with  respect  to  the  photographs 
produced  by  the  defendants  which  were  mounted  ou  choco- 
late, half-a-minute’s  e.xamination  by  the  jury  would  show 
that  there  was  a great  difference  in  the  tint,  and  he  sub- 
mitted that  that  difference  was  caused  by  the  use  of 
different  pigments,  and  the  pigment  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  mounts  supplied  to  Mr.  Biddle  was,  he 
submitted,  an  improper  one.  As  for  the  mount  worked  up 
by  Messrs.  Tear,  one  had  only  to  look  at  it  to  find  that 
the  photograph  would  not  stop  on  it  six  weeks.  It  might 
be  wondered  why  they  had  laid  their  damages  at  .£40;  and 
the  reason  they  had  done  so  was  in  order  that  they  could 
bring  the  action  in  a County  Court,  and  he  wished  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not  the  actual  cost  of  re-printing  the  photo- 
graphs for  which  the  plaintiff  was  seeking  damages. 

The  judge  then  summed  up.  He  said  : What  you  have 
got  to  decide  is  whether  the  plaintiff  is  justified  in  re- 
turning goods  bought  and  paid  for,  and  also  whether  he 
has  sustained  any  damage.  Now  I must  tell  you  this : 
that  it  requires  a very  strong  case  indeed  to  justify  a man 
returning  goods.  It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
business  in  this  country  if  people  could  return  goods  just 
when  they  thought  proper.  Therefore,  I say,  it  required 
a very  strong  case  indeed  to  justify  the  plaintiff  in  re- 
turning the  goods.  He  must  prove  thoroughly  and 
conclusively  that  they  were  not  fit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  sold.  If  there  were  two  alternatives  by 
which  the  injuries  to  the  photographs  could  be  accounted 
for,  and  one  of  these  alternatives  put  it  down  to  the  im- 
proper treatment  of  the  operator,  it  was  then  the  duty 
of  the  jury  to  decide  for  the  defendant.  The  first  question 
that  you  have,  then,  to  decide  is,  whether  the  plaintiff 
has  proved  conclusively  and  positively  to  you  that  the 
injuries  to  the  photos,  were  caused  by  the  mounts.  Mr. 
Spiller  himself  states  that  probably  they  might  be  due  to 
faults  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Fry  looked  through 
the  photos.,  and  said  that  all  the  defects  in  them  were 
caused  by  improper  fixing  or  improper  washing.  Mr.  King, 
who  mounts  4O0  photos,  a week,  says  that  chocolate  mounts 
require  special  care,  and  he  also  says  : “ I have  examined 
all  the  photographs  produced  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
defects  are  due  to  improper  fi  xing  and  washing.”  Mr.  Tear, 
who  has  had  thirty-two  years’  experience,  stiys  just  the 


same  thing  : that  there  are  defects  in  the  photos,  un- 
doubtedly, and  that  they  are  all  due  to  improper  treat- 
ment after  they  came  into  the  plaintiff’s  posse.ssion.  You 
have  got  all  these  witnesses,  who  say  that  it  is  the  plain- 
tiff's own  fault.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  both  sides  that 
these  chocolate  mounts  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
any  other  colours  ; the  colour  is  more  easily  moved,  but 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  defendants  to  warn  photo- 
graphers. A photographer  ought  to  have  known  what 
sort  of  goods  he  uses.  Eleanor  Blackman,  who  does  the 
plaintiff’s  mounting,  said  that  she  had  never  mounted 
chocolate  mounts  before.  We  are  told  that  the  proper  way 
to  use  these  chocolate  mounts  is  to  use  either  a special 
preparation  of  gelatine,  or  some  special  preparation  of 
starch  and  sugar.  Well,  then,  I say  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  plaintiffs  to  employ  some  person  who  could  exercise 
the  special  care  required.  The  questions  which  I shall 
leave  to  you  will  be  these  : — 

(1)  Were  the  mounts  reasonably  fit  for  use  if  proper  care 
was  exercised  ? 

(2)  Were  the  mounts  returned  in  good  time  1 

(3)  What  damage,  if  any,  has  the  plaintiff  sustained  ! 
The  plaintiff  definitely  says,  “ I cannot  say  that  my  busi- 
ness has  been  affected.” 

The  jui-y  retired,  and,  on  returning  into  court,  gave  the 
following  answers  to  the  questions ; — 

To  the  first  question  : No. 

To  the  second  question  : No. 

To  the  third  question  : £10. 

A question  having  arisen  as  to  whether  the  £10  included 
the  £6  3s.  claimed  by  plaintiff  for  the  goods  returned,  the 
jury  again  retired,  and,  on  returning  into  court,  altered 
the  amount  to  £16  3s. 

The  Judge  being  compelled  to  leave  before  the  jury 
declared  their  verdict,  judgment  was  not  entered.  Appli- 
cation, therefore,  will  be  made  for  this  purpose  at  the  next 
Court  day^ 


PnoTOGR.miY  FOR  All;  ax  Elementary  Text-Book 
AND  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Taking  Photo- 
graphs. By  W.  Jerome  Harrison.  Crown  8vo.,  112 
pages.  Price  Is.  {London,  1888:  Liffe  and  Son, 

98,  Fleet  Street ; and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers 
Hall  Court.) 

From  the  commencement,  the  photographic  student  has 
generally  contented  himself  with  learning  from  a shilling 
handbook,  and  the  custom  continues  to  the  present  day  ; 
still,  if  the  learner  takes  the  advice  of  the  author  of  this 
handbook,  “ Let  every  worker  subscribe  to  one  of  the 
weekly  journals  of  photography,”  he  may  well  make  up 
his  mind  to  take  the  work  before  us  as  his  tutor. 

W.  J.  Harrison  has  the  power  of  making  his  meaning 
clear  with  few  and  well-selected  words  ; and  this  power, 
taken  with  the  fact  that  he  is  an  expert  worker  as  well  as 
an  experienced  teacher,  have  led  to  an  excellent  result  as 
far  as  “ Photography  for  All  ” is  concerned.  It  is  concise, 
comprehensive,  accurate,  well  brought  up  to  date,  and 
provided  with  a good  index. 


ON  LANDSCAPE  AND  CLOUD  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  J.  Gale.* 

I H.iVE  endeavoured  to  collect  together  a few  scattered  ideas  on 
photography,  particularly  on  landscape  negatives  and  cloud 
negatives,  and  their  combination  to  produce  resulting  prints  or 
positives  ; and  I propose,  this  evening,  to  limit  my  remarks 
hereupon  pretty  much  to  the  science  part  of  it,  as  distinct  from 
the  artistic  ; for  photography  proper  is  essentially  a science,  and 
however  well  and  skilfully — as  a recreation  and  a pastime  —it 
can  be  turned  to  account  and  worked  in  the  direction  of  art, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  science  claims  photography  as  almost 
exclusively  its  own. 

• Bead  before  the  West  Surrey  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 
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Photography  is  a mechanical  process  ; it  is  only  to  follow  out 
certain  formulic  or  instructions,  and  almost  perfect  work  can  be 
done  and  bo  repeated  to  any  extent.  If  we  could  set  about  and 
get  the  work  done  by  a machine,  we  should  probably  have  more 
uniform  and  perfect  results. 

In  the  present  aspect  of  landscape  photography  (I  won’t  say 
what  may  be  hereafter  the  fashion  or  the  practice)  we  must  rely 
on  the  sun,  our  lens  and  camera,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances 
(with  chemistry)  to  do  all  the  actual  work  for  us.  And  these 
we  can  control,  to  a large  extent,  by  the  application  of  skill  and 
judgment. 

We  must  let  the  sun  pencil  his  own  rays  ; if  he  is  in  a good 
humour,  he  will  do  all  he  is  set  to  do,  and  it  should  be  our 
endeavour,  with  the  best  means  at  our  command,  to  direct  his 
rays  aright.  In  this  consists  the  science  part  of  the  business. 

The  art  element  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  task  we  set  the  sun 
to  do.  It  will  be  for  us  to  gather  together  the  right  material  and 
put  it  in  its  proper  place — to  mould  the  mouldable  part  of  it  into 
the  best  form  aed  shape  we  can — to  arrange  for  the  most  suitable 
light  to  fall  upon  it ; ami  this  done,  we  may  call  on  the  sun 
to  do  his  task,  and  pencil  for  us,  by  his  rays,  what  we  put  before 
him ; and  if  we  have  done  our  part  well  and  lovingly,  and  with 
judgment,  he  will  respond  to  our  call.  It  will  only  remain  for 
us  to  bring  to  bear  a skilful  application  of  the  science  operations, 
and,  perhaps,  the  resulting  work  may  go  towards  making  photo- 
graphy an  art  as  well  as  a science. 

In  our  landscape  photographs,  particularly  when  we  combine 
cloud  photography,  we  must  take  care  not  to  offend,  first  and 
foremost,  against  science  and  its  laws,  which  are  hard  and 
rigorous  and  unquestionable  ; and  next  against  the  laws  and 
canons  of  art  and  good  taste,  which,  however,  are  a very  variable 
commodity. 

For  instance,  in  printing  sunlight  clouds  from  one  negative 
with  sunlit  landscape  from  another  negative,  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  the  source  and  direction  of  lighting  for  the  two  cor- 
respond, or  thereabouts  ; for  we  must  remember  that  the  light- 
ing of  clouds  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  lighting  of  a 
landscape  or  a building. 

Given  a sunlit  building,  it  would  be  easy,  by  looking  at  the 
lighting  and  the  shadows,  to  point  to  the  position  of  the  sun 
without  seeing  it  ; so  with  a landscape  ; so  also  (but  less  easily, 
and  only  by  study  or  careful  observation)  with  sunlit  clouds. 

I am  particular  in  saying  sunlit  clouds,  for  sometimes  the 
clouds  as  we  see  them  are  not  receiving  direct  sunshine,  there 
being  intervening  clouds  between  them  and  the  sun. 

This  is  a law  that  we  photographers  cannot  afford  to  disregard, 
for  simple  photography  records  facts,  and  if  we  in  our  more 
ambitious  work  offend  against  the  law  of  facts,  we  shall  be  bowled 
out — the  science  man  will  be  down  upon  us. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  under  this  head  is  the  form  of 
clouds,  scientifically — not  artistically — considered. 

Those  low  down  towards  the  horizon  present  to  our  eye  a very 
different  shape  from  those  seen  overhead  or  at  any  angle 
between  the  two  ; but  we  need  not  err  in  this  respect  if  wc  are 
careful  to  make  the  horizon  of  the  cloud  negative  correspond 
with  that  of  the  landscape. 

By  horizon  is  meant  the  sea  level  as  seen  where  it  meets  the 
sky,  which  is  practically  the  level  of  the  eye,  however  high  or 
however  low  our  standpoint.  There  is  often  confusion  in 
describing  the  sky  line  as  the  horizon.  Sky  line  is  where  ter- 
restrial objects  meet  with  or  cut  it. 

I shall  not  now  go  into  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  clouds 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view ; but  we  must  not  offend  the 
science  man  by  printing  iu,  for  instance,  evening  skies  and 
clouds  with  landscapes  which  it  is  evident  have  been  taken  at 
quite  another  time  of  the  day.  Should  a landscape  have  been 
taken  in  direct  sunshine  with  conspicuous  shadows  it  would  not 
be  difficult,  if  the  condition  of  the  foliage  be  also  taken  into 
account,  to  arrive  at  a pretty  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  time 
of  day  at  which  the  exposure  was  made.  Thus  it  behoves  us 
to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  accompanying  cloud  nega- 
tives. 

In  landscape  not,  however,  directly  sunlit,  or  with  no  domi- 
nant lighting,  there  is  a greater  scope  for  the  selection  from  our 
cloud  negatives  ; we  need  not  be  in  fear  of  the  science  man,  but 
may  use  fearlessly  those  that  will  best  compose  with  our  land- 
scape from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

I have  already  urged  that  after  handing  over  to  the  sun  his 
task  to  do,  we  should  leave  to  him  all  the  subsequent  pencilling. 
In  landscape  photography  (I  mean  landscape  as  distinct  from 
portraiture)  handy  work  in  any  form  on  the  negative  should  be 


considered  inadmissible  ; certainly  the  less  hand-work  the  better 
It  may  be  legitimate  to  spot  out  defects  should  such  perchance 
or  by  accident  be  met  with,  but  the  introduction  into  a picture 
of  features  that  are  not  produced  by  real  photography  is  to  be 
deprecated. 

To  manufacture  a horse’s  e.ir  on  the  negative,  or  a cow’s  tail — 
things  often  observed  to  be  absent  if  taken  in  summer  after  the 
month  of  June — cannot  be  called  photography  ; but  to  manufac- 
ture clouds  and  palm  them  off  as  photography  is  distinctly  re- 
prehensible ; it  begins  with  fraud,  which  will  be  discovered  ; it 
will  end  in  discomfiture  of  the  perpetrator  and  discredit  to  pho- 
tography. 

Perhaps  even  less  allowable  should  it  be  considered  to  touch 
up  prints  by  paint  or  other  hand- work,  and  introduce  features 
not  existing  in  the  negative.  We  should  leave  to  the  sun  to 
pencil,  we  may  call  on  him  to  help  us  to  rectify  our  errors  (for 
instance,  by  toning  down  our  high-lights,  or  inducing  him  to 
moderate  his  transports  in  over-printing  shadows,  both  probably 
results  of  our  own  want  of  judgment  or  skill) ; or  even,  if  we 
have  exactly  succeeded  m rendering  his  intentions,  he  will  come 
to  our  aid  and  will  help  us  with  any  of  our  conventional  notions 
of  what  we  m.ay  consider  beautiful  or  artistic,  notwithstanding 
our  presumption  in  supposing  that  his  perfect  work  can  be  im- 
proved. 

If  photography  is  to  be  pursued  as  a pastime,  and  the 
amateur  has  any  ambition  to  excel  in  his  work,  the  whole  of  it 
must  be  done  by  himself.  Should  he  buy  or  borrow  eloud  nega- 
tives to  print  with  his  landscape,  or  landscape  negatives  to  print 
with  his  skies  (!),  the  resulting  work  will  not  be  his  photo- 
graphy ; let  him  produce  never  so  fine  a negative  and  print  in 
somebody  else’s  clouds,  he  may  secure  a picture,  but  it  will  not 
be  his  work  ; and  further,  should  he  put  his  negative  into  the 
hands  of  another — perhaps  a professional  printer — to  print,  the 
resulting  work  will  not  be  his  photography  ; and  should  he  have 
the  temerity  to  exhibit  it  and  palm  it  off  as  his  work,  nothing 
less  than  a fraud  will  have  been  attempted. 

A week  or  two  ago,  during  my  holiday  in  the  West  of  England, 
I met  with  a photographer  at  a seaside  place  engaged  in  taking 
views  of  the  little  town  from  the  cliffs,  and  got  chatting  with 
him.  It  was  breezy  weather,  and  the  clouds  were  unusually 
grand  in  all  directions.  I was  almost  inclined  to  relinquish  a 
walk  I had  planned  over  the  Quantock  Hills,  so  as  to  fill  my 
box  with  cloud  plates,  and  intimated  to  him  my  almost  resolve. 
He  smiled  a smile  of  scorn,  and  let  drop  the  remark,  “ It  is 
much  easier  to  buy  one’s  cloud  negatives,  and  much  cheaper 
but  he  was  one  who  gained  his  livelihood  by  photography. 

This  was  almost  on  a par  with  an  incident  that  occurred  not 
long  ago.  A gentleman — a stranger — called  on  me.  After  a bit 
of  palaver  that  he  was  an  amateur  photographer,  he  remarked 
that  he  w.as  quite  sure  I must  possess  a great  many  landscape 
negatives  (a  fact  I could  not  conscientiously  deny)  ; he  then  went 
on  to  say  that  he  had  secured  some  very  fine  cloud  negatives 
from  his  top  window,  but  not  having  leisure  to  give  to  outdoor 
photography  he  would  be  very  glad  if  he  could  come  to  some 
arrangement  to  borrow  some  of  my  landscape  negatives  to  print 
them  with  ! 

In  our  ordinary  landscape  work — at  least  where  we  have  much 
near  foliage,  or  figures,  or  other  dark  objects — however  beautiful 
and  suitable  may  be  the  prevailing  clouds,  we  are  unfortunately 
obliged  to  disregard  them,  as  we  can  seldom  expect  to  get  a good 
rendering  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  do  full  justice  to  the 
landscape. 

It  is,  theiefore,  quite  admitted  by  all  who  are  qualified  to 
have  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  that  if  picto)  ial  and  artistic  work 
is  legitimate  with  photography,  and  we  are  to  make  the  best 
progress  open  to  us  in  this  direction,  it  is  necessary,  until  science 
further  steps  in  to  our  aid,  that  we  should  print  in  clouds  from 
a second  negative  ; iu  fact,  it  is  only  persons  ignorant  on  the 
whole  matter  who  now  at  all  raise  the  question  of  the  lawfulness 
or  propriety  of  it. 

If  the  diflBculties  of  printing  in  figures  with  our  landscapes 
from  separate  studies  and  separate  negatives  were  no  greater 
than  iu  printing  in  clouds,  another  important  advance  in  the 
direction  of  making  photography  an  art  would  be  established  ; 
but  there  are  many  more  points  to  be  considered,  and  far  greater 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  than  in  the  comparatively  easy 
process  of  cloud-printing. 

In  the  difficulty,  however,  of  it  hes  a safeguard  against  the 
abuses  which  would  be  certain  to  accompany  such  a practice- 
abuses  far  more  serious,  reprehensible,  and  detrimental  to  the 
art  interests  of  photography  than  with  cloud-printing. 
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The  Bath  Photographic  Society  seem  to  bid  fair  to- 
wards being  an  actire  and  useful  association,  and  it  has 
just  secured  the  co-operation  of  C.  H.  Talbot,  a son  of 
Fox  Talbot,  in  respect  to  the  elucidation  of  certain  points 
in  the  history  of  photography.  There  is,  we  understand, 
a considerable  mass  of  documentary  matter  relating  to  the 
subject 

Travellers  who  set  up  their  cameras  in  uncivilized 
countries  all  agree  that  the  natives  are  terribly  frightened 
at  the  strange  machine,  which,  with  its  one  eye  im- 
movably fixed  upon  them,  threatens  to  inflict  all  kinds  of 
unknown  evils.  But  the  wildest  imagination  would  never 
suggest  the  horror  with  which  the  natives  of  Corea  have 
invested  photography.  It  is,  however,  gravely  stated  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  has  received  a des- 
patch from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Seoul,  Corea, 
confirming  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  recent  outbreaks 
in  that  country,  and  saying,  in  addition,  that  the  trouble 
originated  over  a belief  among  the  natives  that  the 
American  missionaries  were  stealing  their  babies  and 
boiling  them  into  chemicals  to  make  photographs  with  ! 


Not  long  ago  we  asked  readers  to  forward  us  their  ex- 
periences in  the  form  of  short  papers  for  the  coming 
Year-Book,  and  in  repeating  the  request  we  would  sug- 
gest the  desirability  of  each  paper  bearing  the  name  of 
the  writer.  Very  often  the  post-mark  or  the  writing 
affords  a clue  as  to  the  authorship  of  a communication 
which  we  should  otherwise  be  unable  to  use,  because  not 
knowing  who  sent  it ; but  the  article  itself  should  always 
bear  the  author’s  name.  Short  papers  dealing  with  or  de- 
scribing special  methods  of  working  are  most  acceptable. 


A characteristic  feature  of  the  exhibition  just  opened  is 
the  marked  favour  shown  towards  platinotype  and  cold- 
ness of  tone  generally.  The  warm  chocolate-toned  silver 
print  is  almost  entirely  discarded  so  far  as  landscapes  are 
concerned.  In  many  cases  the  platinotype  is  a distinct 
gain,  but  in  others  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  choice 
is  a judicious  one.  In  a word,  fashion  has  set  in  for  cold 
tones,  aud  fashion  must  be  obeyed.  Photographers  in  this 
respect  are  a little  ahead  of  the  public — that  public,  we 
mean,  who  know  nothing  about  photography,  and  who 
look  upon  the  exhibition  as  they  look  upon  other  exhibi- 
tions, a place  to  while  away  half  an  hour  in.  The  other 
day  a lady  critic  was  overheard  to  say,  “ I am  not  quite 
sure  whether  I like  some  of  the  photographs.  What  is 
the  reason  so  many  of  them  look  as  if  they  had  been  taken 
by  the  limelight  1”  This  was,  on  the  whole,  not  a bad 
way  of  expressing  the  effect  which  platinotype  prints  had 
upon  her  mind. 

A new  occupation  for  women  is  suggested  by  the  Court 
Journal.  It  tells  of  a young  lady  amateur  whose  instan- 
taneous photographs  attracted  the  attention  of  an  artist 
friend,  who,  “ to  her  surprise,  offer*^  buy  half-a-dozen 


of  the  best  for  suggestions  for  studio  work.”  The  idea  was 
new  to  her,  but  as  she  was  in  want  of  money  she  resolved 
to  turn  what  had  been  play  into  work.  “ She  and  her 
camera,”  we  are  told,  “ are  out  from  ten  o’clock  until  three 
now-a-days,  and  an  hour  in  the  dark  room  of  an  evening 
brings  some  of  the  characteristic  scenes  of  City  life  to  her 
negatives,  and  ready  to  be  transformed  into  cash."  This 
reads  remarkably  like  an  English  version  of  an  American 
story  which  was  referred  to  months  ago  in  these  columns. 

One  of  the  newly-elected  sheriffs  has  been  pestered  to 
death  for  copies  of  his  photograph  for  publication.  He 
refused  on  the  ground,  so  the  City  Frets  says,  that  “ it  is 
not  incumbent  upon  him  to  so  publish  broai-cast  portraits 
and  biographical  sketches  as  to  cause  possible  enemies  to 
circulate  the  canard  that  he  is  a pill  manufacturer,  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  obtain  a good  advertisement  as  cheaply  as 
possible.”  This  is  rather  a far-fetched  objection.  We 
are  informed  that  the  real  reason  was  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  had  only  got  one  photograph,  and  this  was  so 
unfavourable  that,  instead  of  making  him  look  like  an 
important  functionary  whose  duty  it  was  to  hang  criminals, 
it  gave  him  the  aspect  of  the  person  about  to  be  hanged  ! 

It  seems  that  the  police  authorities  are  at  last  taking 
some  action  with  regard  to  photographing  bodies  of  those 
murdered  and  mutilated  in  London  streets,  but  the  work 
seems  to  be  done  in  the  same  sort  of  clumsy  way  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  force.  One  would  think  that  the  autho- 
rities would  have  made  enquiries  as  to  who,  in  London, 
is  best  qualified  to  do  this  especially  difiScult  work — work 
involving  the  highest  skill  of  the  anatomist,  besides  photo- 
graphic knowledge  ; but  it  is  not  so.  A military  marti- 
net, like  Sir  Charles  Warren,  only  aims  at  making  men  all 
alike,  and  is  totally  unable  to  understand  that  a photo- 
grapher may  be  an  excellent  and  skilled  worker,  and  yet 
unable  to  do  such  work  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  the 
mutilated  bodiea 


Accuracy  in  matters  which  take  place  three  thousand 
miles  away  is  ]>erhaps  of  not  much  importance.  At  least 
the  Evening  Post  apparently  thinks  so.  It  had  a para- 
graph in  a recent  issue  in  reference  to  the  New  York 
divorce  case,  the  history  of  which  we  gave  last  week,  its 
peculiar  feature  being  the  evidence  which  an  instantaneous 
photograph  will  furnish.  The  Evening  Post  puts  the  case 
this  way  : — “ An  assistant  in  the  large  photographic  studio 
of  Mr.  Falk  in  New  York  has  brought  an  action  for 
divorce  against  his  wife  and  another  assistant,  and  part 
of  the  evidence  against  the  couple  will  be  a photograph  of 
the  pair  in  flagrante  ddicto,  taken  by  Mr.  Falk  by  the  aid 
of  a strong  magnesium  light.”  The  plaintiff,  we  need  only 
say,  was  not  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Falk,  neither  was  the  co- 
respondent an  assistant,  nor  was  the  photograph  taken  by 
Mr.  Falk.  With  these  exceptions  the  paragraph  is  accurate. 

In  spite  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  mental  process  in- 
volved, one  is  often  tempted  to  surmise  what  additional 
advantages  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  us,  the  present 
inhabitants  of  this  planet,  had  our  forefathers  only  been 
clever  enough  to  anticipate  certain  of  the  great  inventions 
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■which  will  make  this  preseut  century  so  famous  in 
scientific  annals.  Now,  we  naturally  reckon  the  photo- 
graphic camera  as  one  of  the  great  inventions  in  question, 
and  an  endless  vista  of  interesting  possibilities  is  opened 
up,  if  we  merely  start  with  the  supposition  that  the  pho- 
tographic process  had  been  discovered  and  turned  to 
general  account  a hundred  or  even  fifty  years,  say,  earlier 
than  it  was  in  reality.  Our  readers  need  not  be  alarmed, 
however,  for  we  do  not  intend,  even  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  usual  discovery  of  the  prehistoric  toad  in  a gra- 
nite block  shows  that  the  silly  season  has  set  in  with  its 
customary  severity,  to  indulge  in  the  not  infrequent  prac- 
tice of  gloating  once  more  over  that  ideal  crop  of  photo- 
graphic “ might-have-beens  ” which  would  probably  have 
been  gathered  had  (if  we  may  so  put  it)  Daguerre  been 
his  own  grandfather.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
not  to  re-echo  the  wish  expressed  by  a correspondent  in  a 
contemporary,  that  amateur  photography  had  been  a 
fashionable  amusement  when  Waterloo  was  fought  For 
then,  need  we  say,  not  one,  but  probably  twenty  people 
would  have  photographed  that  mysterious  historical 
Brussels  ballroom  in  which  Wellington  and  his  officers 
danced  on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle  ; and  the  present 
generation  of  newspaper  readers  would  not  have  been  so 
provokingly  puzzled  by  the  endless  contradictory  state- 
ments—all  made  with  equal  positiveness,  and  all  seemingly 
equally  incorrect — which  have  appeared,  are  appearing, 
and  seemingly  will  continue  to  appear  until  the  great  sea- 
serpent  or  a seven-legged  calf,  or  some  other  lusus  naturce, 
comes  upon  the  journalistic  scene.  As  it  is,  the  Waterloo 
ballroom  still  undoubtedly  holds  the  field,  and  according 
to  the  latest  detailed  statement  of  yet  another  guest  who 
was  present  at  the  dance,  it  would  now  seem  that  this  high- 
pitched,  low-roofed,  capacious,  cramped,  over-ornamented, 
bare,  first-floor  apartment,  in  a back  garden,  over  a coach- 
maker’s  front  shop,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  wing  of  a 
hospital,  in  three  diflferent  Brussels  thoroughfares,  was, 
after  all,  the  schoolroom  of  a house  in  another  street  alto- 
gether. — 

Lady  Tighe  is,  of  course,  quite  certain  that  this  school- 
room was  the  ball-room,  just  as  all  the  other  correspon- 
dents have  been  in  their  turn  quite  certain  that  it  was  a 
granary,  and  a brewer’s  warehouse,  and  a show-room,  and 
a drawing-room,  and  an  in  promptu  shed,  and  a salon  in  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe  ; and  really  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  be 
assured  in  due  course  that  the  historical  ball  also  took  place 
in  a railway  station,  a theatre,  the  building  now  devoted 
to  the  Wietz  Paintings,  and  a marquee.  And  to  think 
that  the  exposure  of  one  simple  dry  plate  might  have 
obviated  all  this  bewildering  discussion,  and  prevented  all 
this  indubitable,  though  we  are  glad  to  think  innocent 
story-telling  ! It  is  really  a most  tantalizing  thought,  and 
suggests  vividly  once  more  how  absorbingly  interesting 
past  history  would  be  if  only  it  could  be  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  time.  “ Dry  plates,”  in  sooth,  would 
make  what  is  now  dry  reading  of  entrancing  interest 


A MECHANICAL  FOCIMETER  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS. 

BY  LYONKL  CLABK. 

Would-be  enlargers  often  waste  considerable  time  in  finding  by 
trial  and  error  the  particular  position,  with  regard  to  the  lens. 


that  the  negative  and  screen,  which  is  to  receive  the  enlargement, 
should  have.  The  calculation  for  this  is,  it  is  true,  an  extremely 
simple  and  easy  one,  and  will  be  found  in  all  the  most  elementary 
books  ; but  many  amateurs  have  a wholesome  dread  of  x's  and 
y's,  a's  and  b’s,  and  this  little  apparatus  has  been  specially  devised 
with  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  all  calculation  whatever.  I 
may  as  well  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  main  idea  of  the  whole 
apparatus  belongs  to  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  who  described  it  in  the 
pages  of  this  year’s  “British  Journal  Almanac”  (“British 
Journal  of  Photography  Almanac,”  1888,  pp.  286-7),  and  the 
present  apparatus  has  been,  one  cannot  say  “ perfected,”  in 
regard  to  any  Sir  Howard  Grubb  has  done,  but  rather  developed 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  a numerous  club. 

For  members  who  have  not  their  almanac  handy,  Grubb’s 
method  may  be  recapitulated  roughly  thus  : — A square,  A B C D 
(fig.  1),  whose  sides  are  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to 
be  used,  is  laid  off  on  a board,  two  of  its  sides  are  prolonged,  at 
A a pin  is  inserted,  and  a straight-edge  is  laid  against  this  pin 
and  rocked.  The  straight-edge  cuts  the  prolonged  sides  C B, 
C D,  of  the  square  at  any  two  points,  C N and  C M.  Now  C M 
and  C N represent  always  a pair  of  conjugate  foci  for  the 
particular  lens  that  the  square  has  been  constructed  for,  and 
if  we  make  C N three  or  any  number  of  times  C M,  we 
have  the  position  of  the  conjugates  when  it  is  required  to 
enlarge  an  object  three,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be, 
diameters.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the 
negative  or  object  to  be  enlarged  is  to  be  placed  at  the  lesser 
conjugate,  and  the  image  or  enlargement  at  the  greater  conjugate 
focus.  In  the  case  of  reduction,  the  inverse  obtains,  the  object 
being  placed  at  the  larger,  and  the  image  at  the  smaller  conju- 
gate. The  conjugate  focal  lengths  are,  of  course,  measured  in 
opposite  directions  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens. 

To  take  an  example,  the  sides  of  the  square  are  6" — that  is, 
the  focus  of  our  lens  is  6".  C N is  so  plac^  that  it  is  four  times 


C M ; that  is,  we  are  enlarging  four  diameters.  We  measure 
C N and  find  it  is  30",  and  C M we  find  to  be  7'o".  We  must, 
then,  in  order  to  enlarge  an  object  four  diameters  with  a 6"  lens, 
place  the  object  or  negative  7^"  from  the  optical  centre  of  the 
lens  on  one  side,  and  the  image  or  enlargement  30”  from  this 
centre  on  the  other  side. 

We  can  see  this  to  be  correct  by  applying  the  ordinary  rule— 
xz={nyf)+/ 

where  x is  the  distance  from  enlargement  to  centre  of  lens — that 
is,  the  greater  conjugate— « the  number  of  diameters  to  bo 
charged,  and  /the  fo<^  length  of  the  lens. 

Here  ti=i  and/=6 

.•.  .r=(4X6)-t-6  = 30''  for  one  conjugate, 
and  the  other  conjugate,  y,  is  found  by  the  equation — 


n 


that  is  — = 7^” 

4 

Now,  the  apparatus  described  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  is  very 
perfect  where  only  one  lens  is  used  ; but,  in  a club  like  ours, 
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everyone  uses  for  enlarging  a lens  of  difierent  focal  length  ; so 
that  in  my  new  arrangement,  instead  of  laying  off  the  position 
A of  the  pin  for  one  lens,  A is  made  movable,  and  can  slide  up 
and  down  the  diagonal  C A extended.  This  diagonal  is  laid  off 
to  scale,  so  that  one  can  adjust  A for  any  focal  length  ; the 
exact  scale  is  easily  determined.  AVe  know  the  length  of  the 
sides,  B C,  B A,  of  the  right-angle  triangle  A B C,  of  which  A C 
is  the  diagonal,  and  by  the  45th  problem  of  Euclid,  we  find  its 
length  corresponding  to  any  length  of  C B ; C B,  it  being 
remembered,  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  used — 
(A  C'^=B  C--fB  A^).  It  is,  therefore,  very  easy  to  project  on 
to  C A prolonged  a scale  which  shall  correspond  to  the  focal 
lengths  of  any  lens  that  v.e  may  lay  off  in  actual  dimension  on 
C M.  The  pin  A,  being  carried  on  a slide,  can  be  moved  till  its 
index  points  to  the  number  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  that  we  wi.sh  to  use. 

In  Sir  Howard  Grubb’s  method  we  have  to  find  out  for  any 
definite  number  of  diameters  that  we  require  to  enlarge,  a 
distance  on  C N ; that  is,  the  same  number  of  times  C M.  Now, 
this  is  not  a very  easy  job,  and  moreover,  when  we  have  found 
these  distances,  we  have  got  all  we  require,  for  they  are  at  once 
the  conjugates  for  all  lengths  required.  In  the  apparatus  which 
I have  constructed  for  the  club,  I have  done  away  with  this 
difficulty,  and  so  arranged  it  that  the  veriest  tyro  can,  without 
any  calculation,  obtain  the  data  he  requires. 

We  have  seen  that  the  distance  C N is  to  the  distance  C M,  as 
the  number  of  diameters  we  wish  to  enlarge.  This  fact  is  ir- 
respective of  the  position  of  A,  which  is  determined  solely  by 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used,  whether  we  use  a 6 -inch  lens 
or  12-inch  lens.  To  enlarge  four  diameters,  A N must  be  four 
times  the  length  of  A M.  Now,  since  the  .angle  BCD  remains 
constant,  and  the  sides  C M and  C N remain  proportional,  it 
follows  that  the  angles  A M C,  A N C,  will  always  remain 
the  same  respectively,  whatever  the  positions  of  M and  N,  for 
when  the  sides  are  proportional  in  triangles  the  angles  are 
respectively  equal.  Therefore,  when  we  once  find  the  angle 
C M A or  C N A,  that  the  straightedge  makes  with 
the  vertical  or  horizontal  for  a given  number  of  times  of 
enlargement,  it  will  remain  correct  for  any  position  on  C A 
where  we  choose  to  locate  A.  If,  then,  at  A we  place  a quad- 
rant, and  finding  out  the  angles  A N C,  A N'  C,  A N"  C,  for  a 
series  of  numbers  of  diameters,  wherever  we  place  the  pivot  A on 
the  diagonal  C A,  on  adjusting  our  straightedge  to  our  newly- 
found  angles,  it  will  cut  the  sides  C M,  C N,  at  points  which  will 
represent  the  respective  conjug.ates  for  that  number  of  diameters. 
All  we  do  then  is  to  place  A at  the  spot  corresponding  with  the 
focal  length  of  our  lens,  swing  the  straightedge  M N till  it 
cuts  on  the  quadrant,  the  line  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
diameters  we  wish  to  enlarge,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  and  the  new  dis- 
tances we  read  off  on  C M and  C N will  be  the  conjugate  focal 
lengths  reqiiired.  f 

The  machine  is  of  extremely  simple  construction,  and  any  one 
can  make  one  for  himself.  The  one  I have  made  for  the  club 
is  built  to  a scale  ^ natural  size,  and  is  fit  for  use  with  lenses  of  any 
focal  length  up  to  30",  and  will  give  the  larger  conjugate  focal 
length  up  to  6'  0",  this  being  the  maximum  extension  of  our 
new  enlarging  camera. 

The  practical  operations  are  very  simple.  You  only  require 
to  know  the  focus  of  your  lens  and  the  number  of  diameters 
you  wish  to  enlarge.  You  slide  the  straightedge  up  and  down 
the  diagonal  groove  till  its  index  stands  opposite  the  number 
cosresponding  to  the  focus  of  your  lens.  You  then  swing  the 
straightedge  on  its  pin,  till  its  edge  cuts  on  the  quadrant,  the 
line  corresponding  to  the  number  of  diameters  you  wish  to 
enlarge  ; you  read  off  on  the  horizontal  scale  the  distance  the 
enlargement  is  to  be  from  the  centre  of  your  lens,  and,  on  the 
vertical  scale,  the  distance  the  negative  is  to  be  from  the  centre 
of  the  lens.  For  instance,  we  wish  to  enlarge  a half-plate,  say 
6J",  clear  up  to  a 15"  by  12",  15  divided  by  6'5=2  3,  that  is,  2 3 
diameters.  Our  lens  is  8"  focus  ; we  place  the  sliding  proof 
opposite  8",  swing  the  straightedge  till  it  cuts  the  line  2 3 
diameter  on  the  quadrant,  and  read  off  for  the  larger  conjugate 
2'‘2J",  and  the  smaller  11|". 

Now,  by  calculation,  vide  equation  above,  we  get 

26-4 

8 X 2-3  -1-  8 = 2'— 2-4",  and = 11-48". 

2-3 

In  the  case  of  reduction,  the  calculation  remains  the  same, 
only  the  position  of  the  image  and  object  change  ; that  is 
to  say,  that  to  reduce  2-3  times,  the  negative  is  placed  Hi", 
and  the  reduction  2'*2^"  from  the  lens  centre. 
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Another  use  can  be  made  of  this  little  machine,  and  that  is, 
knowing  the  size  of  enlargement  we  wish  to  make,  and  the 
maximum  extension  of  our  camera,  what  is  the  maximum  focal 
length  of  lens  we  can  use.  We  wish  to  enlarge  4 diain.  Our 
camera  extends  to  3'0.  Swing  the  straightedge  till  it  cuts  the 
4 diam.  Hue.  and  then  slide  the  pivot  till  the  straight-edge  cuts 
the  horizontal  scale  at  the  3'  0 mark.  You  at  once  read  off  on 
the  diagonal  focal-length  scale  that  you  can  use  a lens  of  7j" 
focus. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  above  little  apparatus  will  be 
of  use  ; it  is  so  simple  in  its  use  ; but  I must  again  say  that  the 
whole  credit  of  it  is  due  to  Sir  Howard  Grubb’s  primary  idea 
in  this  year’s  “ Almanac.” 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PRINTING-OUT  PLATINOTYPE 
PROCESS.* 

Opinions  of  Somf.  of  the  Members  of  the  Camera  Club. 
As  some  members  may  not  be  aware  of  the  process  of  working 
the  new  printing-out  platina  paper,  it  may  be  as  well  to  stale 
that  it  is  printed  in  the  frame  by  daylight,  as  with  the  hot 
process  or  with  silver  paper.  When  the  image  is  fully  out  to 
the  taste  of  the  operator,  the  print  is  treated  with  a weak  bath 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  strength  one  in  sixty  about,  or  citric  acid 
may  be  used  somewhat  stronger.  The  strength  within  reason- 
able limits  is  immaterial.  A few  minutes  in  each  of  two  such 
baths,  followed  by  a slight  washing  in  three  or  four  changes  of 
water,  and  the  work  is  complete.  The  opinions  expressed  in 
these  articles  will  supply  all  that  is  required  to  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  the  paper.  [Memorandum  of  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Camera  Club^. 

W.  Adcock. — Pizzighelli  is  one  of  the  greatest  imaginable 
boons.  If  sold  cheaply,  and  if  it  can  be  made  plus  a fair  expense 
paying  profit  all  round,  it  will  displace  much  silver,  much 
bromide,  and  much  all  other  papers.  The  advantage  of  even 
breathing  on  the  surface  before  exposing  may  be  seen  by  laying 
a protecting  narrow  strip  of  card  across  or  at  a corner  of  paper. 
This  will  be  found  many  shades  lighter  than  the  other  part.  In 
case  I wish  for  well-defined  light  prints,  I have  avoided  damping 
advantageously.  A splendid  paper  in  which  need  be  no  waste, 
as  the  required  tone  is  easily  printed  to  exactly. 

W.  Brooks  — I find  it  very  convenient  while  away  from  home. 
As  regards  rapidity,  I do  not  find  it  much  quicker  in  printing 
than  silver  paper,  but,  of  course,  there  is  a considerable  saving 
of  time  in  the  after  processes.  I have  found  one  or  two  pieces 
of  it  covered  with  small  white  spots,  the  cause  of  which  I cannot 
account  for : also  one  or  two  which  go  black  in  mottled  streaks 
all  over  ; but  that,  I think,  can  be  avoided  if  the  paper  is  taken 
care  of.  Finished  prints  seem  all  right — at  all  events,  three 
weeks  of  sea  air  have  not  hurt  mine. 

Francis  Cobb. — As  nearly  as  one  can  judge  from  a new  thing, 
this  seems  likely  to  prove  the  process  of  the  future,  but  there  are 
several  serious  faults  in  the  present  material  that  require  to  be 
altered.  In  the  fir^t  place,  the  paper  itself  is  inferior,  and  before 
it  can  compete  with  the  old  platinotype  must  be  improved 
considerably.  Then  the  chemicals  are  not  spread  on  the  paper 
with  that  evenness  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  first-rate 
work,  and  some  sheets  look  as  if  the  solution  had  been  appUed 
with  a whitening  brush ; but  these  are  all  faults  that  can  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  remedied.  The  paper  gives  great  latitude 
in  the  printing.  I left  by  accident  two  frames  exposed  for 
many  hours,  and  quite  expected  that  the  sheets  were  spoiled, 
but  they  resulted  in  fairly  good  pictures. 

J.  Dredge. — So  far,  my  experiences  with  the  printing-out 
platinotype  paper  have  been  rather  puzzling,  and  at  present  I am 
more  hopeful  than  convinced  that  it  will  have  a wide  range  of 
usefulness.  I have  obtained  a few  very  excellent  results  with 
it,  especially  in  portraits,  and  from  negatives  that  failed  to  give 
good  prints  either  with  aristotype  or  silver  paper.  In  such  sub- 
jects it  would  seem  as  if  its  inability  (in  my  hands)  to  give 
sharp  detail  is  an  advantage.  Considering  that  with  some 
prints  I have  secured  a good  range  and  intensity  of  colour, 
white  others,  from  the  same  negative,  were  pale  and  flat,  1 am 
sure  that  the  manufacture  is  at  present  defective  ; this  is  also 
clearly  shown  by  the  presence  of  spots  and  pale  markings, 
which  have  (with  me)  utterly  spoiled  otherwise  fair  prints.  The 
margins  of  the  sheets  are  also  very  defective,  owing  to  imper- 


* Continued  from  page  567. 
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fectioDS  in  coating.  I would  also  point  out  that  the  ragged 
edges  on  the  cut  sizes,  as  they  are  now  sold  in  packets,  are 
annojing.  I believe  that  the  paper,  even  now,  would  be  admir- 
able— ajiart  from  surface  defects — for  printing  from  enlarged 
negatives,  and  I have  seen  some  beautiful  specimens  produced 
from  pencil  drawings.  Altogether,  I think  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  when  the  manufacturers  have  improved  the  method 
of  production,  the  paper  will  find  a wide  range  of  application. 
In  some  cases  I have  found  that  the  acid  clearing-bath  has 
reduced  the  colour  of  the  prints,  but  this  does  not  seem  always 
to  hold  good.  I have  never  tried  the  cold  bath  platinotype 
process. 

E.  Feruero. — lam  very  pleased  with  the  results,  but  the  pre- 
paration of  the  paper  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  solution 
is  laid  on  by  hand,  and  the  marks  of  the  brush  show.  I do  not 
think  you  could  cut  out  of  a sheet  of  paper  a piece  10  by  8 with- 
out faults.  Another  fault,  which  appears  only  in  the  last  supply 
I had,  is  a mottled  appearance,  as  you  will  see  in  the  enclosed 
print  (not  fixed).  I do  not  find  special  precautions  necessary  to 
keep  it  for  at  least  a few  weeks.  I have  kept  it  simply  in  a 
black  envelope,  then  also  in  a calcium  chloride  tube  ; then, 
again,  the  same  got  so  wet,  that  the  whole  box  was  damp  inside, 
and  no  harm  came  of  it.  The  paper,  when  dry,  takes  as  long  to 
print  as  silver  paper,  and  less  when  damp.  A good  plan  is  to 
pass  each  piece  of  paper  over  a can  of  hot  water,  and  then 
stow  them  in  a box  for  use  the  next  day.  The  print  can  be  inten- 
sified, either  wholly  or  locally,  after  printing,  by  breathing  on  it 
or  holding  over  hot  water.  This,  however,  is  only  effective 
when  the  paper  was  printed  dry.  When  the  paper  was  damp 
before  putting  in  the  frame,  the  effect  is  very  slight.  Negatives 
with  too  great  contrast  or  too  little  will  not  do.  The  slightest 
sign  of  fog  unfits  a negative  for  it,  although  it  may  give  a capital 
print  on  silver  paper. 

Francis  Howlett. — My  experience  of  it  is  rather  limited,  but 
I have  already  formed  a very  favourable  opinion  of  its  capabili- 
ties. The  process  of  printing  and  finishing  are  absurdly  simple 
and  easy,  and  the  resulting  prints  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  old  process.  The  only  fault  I find,  so  far,  is  that  the 
printing  in  a weak  light  goes  on  so  very  slowly,  although  in  a very 
good  light  or  in  direct  sunshine  it  seems  as  fast  as  silver  paper. 
Damping  the  paper  certainly  accelerates  printing,  but  I do  not 
then  find  the  prints  so  bright,  and  breathing  on  the  paper  some- 
times gives  a nasty,  mealy  appearance.  The  slow  printing  quality 
will,  I fear,  render  it  unsuitable  for  winter  work  in  London,  at 
least  for  those  who,  like  myself,  have  to  do  their  printing  in 
odd  half-hours. 

F.  Setton  Scott. — In  my  opinion  this  cannot  compare  for  a 
moment  with  the  “ Platinotype  Company’s”  processes.  Fair 
results  can  be  obtained  by  it,  and  certainly  good  prints  from  nega- 
tives so  thin  that  otherwise  only  good  bromide  prints  would  be 
obtainable.  But,  although  the  results  by  this  paper  are  soft  in 
appearance,  I have,  up  to  the  present,  failed  to  obtain  either 
richness  or  brilliancy.  In  regard  to  other  platinum  processes,  I 
find  that  I can  obtain  (from  good  platinotype  negatives)  equally 
good  results,  by  either  working  the  hot  or  cold  methods  of 
development,  and  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  detect  by 
which  method  the  examples  had  been  produced.  Undoubtedly 
the  cold  development  produces  better  prints  from  poor  or  thin 
negatives.  The  advantages  of  the  cold  development  over  the 
hot  are  : — Fitst,  that  one  can  print  out  much  further,  until  all 
detail  is  fully  visible  ; and  second,  the  print  can  be  watched 
during  development,  and  stopped  at  the  required  depth  by 
plunging  it  into  the  acid  bath,  and  even  portions  may  be 
checked  by  applying  the  acid  solution  with  a brush  locally,  on 
any  part  that  would  otherwise  have  become  blocked  up 
before  the  rest  of  the  detail  had  developed  out  sufficiently.  Its 
princi[>al  drawback  is  its  great  expense  in  working,  but  this  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  pouring  a little  of  the  developer  into  a 
saucer,  and  developing  with  a broad  camel’s-hair  brush.  If  this 
is  applied  quickly,  no  lines  will  show.  In  mounting  prints 
produced  by  the  cold  bath,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  rubbing 
the  platinum  salt  off  the  edges,  it  being  more  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper. 

Captain  F.  D.  Tagart. — I have  tried  the  printing-out 
process,  but  I must  say  the  result  was  disappointing.  There 
was  no  brilliancy  or  detail  about  the  prints  as  compared  with 
silver  prints  from  the  same  negatives.  I hope  to  get  better 
results  when  I try  again.  I rather  suspect  the  paper  had  not 
been  kept  sufficiently  dry.— /ournai  o/  the  Camra  Club. 


PRESS  NOTICES  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Times  of  Monday  last  says  : — 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  opens  this 
morning  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  in  Pall  Mall.  Though  the  enormous 
popularity  of  photography,  and  the  number  of  persons 
who  practise  it  as  an  amusement,  has  given  rise  to  a great 
number  of  exhibitions  both  in  London  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  exhibition  of  the  old  Society,  which  was  established 
as  long  ago  as  1853,  still  holds  its  own,  and  it  is  to  Pall  Mall 
that  every  succeeding  September  the  best  photographic  work  of 
the  year,  both  professional  and  amateur,  naturally  finds  its  way. 
The  principal  change  in  the  system  for  the  present  year  is  that 
the  Council  of  the  Society  have  discontinued  the  award  of 
medals  for  the  best  pictures.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  this 
alteration  of  a long-standing  practice  would  seriously  affect  the 
exhibition,  and  would  lower  the  character  of  the  pictures  sent  in. 
This,  however,  has  certainly  not  been  the  case.  If  there  are  no 
pictures  of  very  exceptional  merit,  no  startling  novelties  marking 
special  advances  in  the  science,  at  all  events  the  collection  as  a 
whole  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  of  its  many  prede- 
cessors. 

One  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  certainly  the  number 
of  pictures  in  it  which  are  produced  by  the  platinotype  process. 
This  fact  offers  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  newer 
method  has  taken  the  place  of  the  older  process  of  silver  printing. 
To  so  large  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  collection  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  all  photographic 
exhibitions  held  more  than  a year  or  two  ago.  The  photographic 
tones  of  brown  and  purplish  black  are  no  longer  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  room  is  filled  with  pictures  varying  in  tone  from  a cool 
grey  to  a strong  engraving  black,  many  of  which  might  almost 
be  mistaken  for  mezzotint.  Last  year  the  honours  between  silver 
and  platinum  were  about  equally  divided.  This  year  the  more 
costly  metal  has  it  all  its  own  way. 

This  change  is  doubtless  due  to  some  extent  to  an  alteration 
in  public  taste,  but  it  has  been  assisted  by  improvements  in  the 
platinum  printing  process  itself.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  one  due  to  Captain  Pizzighelli.  In  the  usual  platinotype 
process  the  paper  is  coated  with  a mixture  of  certain  salts  of  iron 
and  platinum.  It  is  the  iron  salt  which  is  affected  by  the  light, 
and  when  the  printed  picture  is  placed  iu  a bath  of  certain  salts, 
the  iron  reduces  the  platinum  to  the  metallic  state,  and  causes  it  to 
be  deposited  on  the  lines  of  the  picture  as  platinum  black.  In  the 
new  process  the  iron  compounds  are  so  modified  that  they  have 
a reducing  effect  on  the  platinum  when  dry,  or  rather  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  small  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
paper.  The  process  thus  goes  on  during  the  progress  of  the 
printing,  and  can  be  watched,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  brought 
about  by  a process  of  development.  When  it  is  sufficiently  far 
advanced,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  treat  the  picture  in  a bath  of 
weak  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  remaining  unaltered  salts,  and  so 
stop  the  process  aud  fix  the  picture.  The  operation  of  photo- 
graphic printing  is  thus  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  “ deve- 
lopment ” required  for  the  original  platinotype  process,  and  all 
the  complicated  and  tedious  operations  incidental  to  silver 
printing,  being  alike  dispensed  with.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  new  process  gives  as  good  results  as  the  old  one,  and, 
judging  from  the  pictures  now  shown  at  Fall  Mall,  it  appears 
certain  that  if  not  quite  as  good,  they  are  certainly  not  greatly 
inferior. 

Of  all  the  pictures  shown,  those  which  will  attract  most  notice 
are  certainly  the  photographs  of  Palmyra  taken  by  Mr.  Horace 
Qridley.  These  are  believed  to  be  the  only  photographs  in 
existence  of  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Zenobia’s  city,  a previous 
endeavour  to  photograph  them,  made  in  the  old  wet-plate  days, 
having  failed.  This  gives  especial  value  and  interest  to  the 
pictures,  which  are  also  of  the  highest  photographic  merit.  It 
naturally  generally  happens  that  travellers  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  photographing  out-of-the-way  places  are  not  skilled 
photographers,  but  these  views  would  take  a first  prize  simply 
as  photographs,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  value.  Another  series 
of  great  interest  is  contributed  by  Mr.W.  K.  Burton,  and  shows  the 
effects  of  the  great  earthquake  which  a little  more  than  two 
months  ago  destroyed  a considerable  portion  of  Mount  Bandai  in 
Japan.  These  photographs  were  taken  under  conditions  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  indeed  of  danger,  for  it  appears  that  the 
precise  spot  on  which  at  one  time  the  artist  had  been  standing 
' was,  a few  hours  later,  destroyed  by  a second  smaller  eruption. 
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PassiDg  from  these,  the  best  pictures  of  the  year  certainly  be- 
long to  the  class  including  groups  of  country-folk  or  fishermen, 
incidents  of  rustic  life,  and  the  like,  figures  with  landscape,  but 
in  which  the  landscape  is  subordinate.  There  are  several  ad- 
mirable series  of  these,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  select  the 
best.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  preference  may  be  given  to 
Mr.  Gale’s,  though  Mr.  Sutcliffe  runs  him  very  close.  The  latter 
has  taken  most  of  his  subjects  from  the  sea  and  the  shore,  while 
Mr.  Gale  has  confined  himself  to  scenes  of  rustic  life.  Both 
alike  show  consumirate  ma.stery  over  their  materials,  Mr.  Sut- 
cliffe perhaps  showing  the  greater  cleverness  in  the  natural 
arrangement  of  his  groups,  while  Mr.  Gale  is  more  tkilful  in 
his  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  accessories. 
Another  very  successful  artist  in  the  same  class  of  work  is  Mr. 

G.  Davison,  whose  pictures  also  include  a most  charming  view  of 
a fleet  of  fishing  boats  in  full  sail.  Mr.  Renwick,  though  his 
contribution  has  been  given  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  room, 
has,  to  our  thinking,  been  less  successful.  His  picture  of  a 
shoeblack  offering  to  “shine  the  boots’’  of  a one-legged  cus- 
tomer smacks  of  the  studio,  and  lacks  naturalness.  Some  good 
work  of  this  class  is  shown  by  S.  Conway,  B.  J.  IVilkinson,  and 
J.  H.  Mummery. 

Pure  landscape,  or  landscape  in  which  the  figures  play  a 
subordinate  part,  is  of  course  very  fully  represented.  Mr.  H. 
Tolley  has  some  fine  views,  but  nothing  quite  so  good  as  he 
showed  last  year.  Mr.  F.  Beasley  sends  some  beautiful  Austra- 
lian forest  views,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  some  picturesque 
bits  from  Surrey  and  the  Lake  district.  Mr.  Wainwright  has 
some  excellent  views  from  the  same  district,  and  some  rustic 
scenes  which  are  less  successful.  Mr.  Vernon  Haath  contributes 
a number  of  landscapes  and  architectural  views,  which,  though 
excellent,  appear  to  owe  a large  part  of  their  merit  to  handwork, 
and  will  therefore  be  less  admired  by  photographers.  The 
School  of  Military  Engineering,  as  usual,  send  some  choice  land- 
scapes, views  in  North  Wales.  There  are  not  as  many  Swiss 
views  as  in  some  former  years.  Captain  Abney  and  Mr. 
Edwards  send  the  most  important  series,  all  views  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  An  especially  interesting  pair  of  these  shows  the 
Wetterhom  in  summer  and  in  winter,  both  views  being  taken 
from  the  same  spot.  Mrs.  Main  has  a nice  frame  of  views  in 
the  Engadine,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  Alpine  pictures. 
Mr.  W.  Bedford’s  excellent  set  of  Welsh  views  suffers  from  the 
colour  in  which  they  have  been  printed.  Mr.  Hilditch’s  views  of 
Venice  are  very  fine.  Mr.  Sawyer’s  three  pictures,  taken  in  the 
Castle  Garth,  Newcastle,  are  admirable.  Some  fine  enlarge- 
ments of  views  of  the  Forum  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  by 
Mr.  W.  Cobb  should  also  be  mentioned. 

It  would  appear  that  the  photographing  of  yachts  is  a less 
popular  amusement  than  formerly.  'The  two  most  important 
frames  containing  such  pictures  are  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Symonds 
and  by  Messrs.  West  and  Son.  Both  of  these  are  excellent,  and 
both  will  find  admirers.  Of  the  two,  Messrs.  West  appear  to 
us  to  have  a little  the  best  of  it  this  year,  as  Symonds  had  two 
years  ago. 

Other  pictures  deserving  notice  are  some  studies  of  dead 
game,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Lafosse,  and  a frame  of  views  on  the  Nor- 
folk Broads  by  the  same  exhibitor,  tour  instantaneous  views  of 
foot-races,  by  Messns.  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  and  a photograph  of 
fireworks,  by  Mr.  W.  Davey. 

There  is,  as  usual,  some  very  commonplace  work  among  the 
portraits,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  very  good.  Two 
three-quarter  length  figures,  by  W.  W.  Winter,  in  platinotype  of 
a sepia  tone,  will  certainly  be  considered  the  best  by  most  critics, 
and  next  to  these  may  be  placed  a long  series  of  portraits  by 
Mr.  R.  Faulkner.  These  are'about  as  near  an  approach  to  mezzo- 
tint as  has  yet  been  produced  by  purely  photographic  pro- 
cesses, and  are  excellently  suited  for  book  illustration.  The 
Autotype  Company  show  a fine  study  of  a head,  printed  in  red 
chalk  (carbon)  from  a photograph  by  Mr.  M.  Sallnow  ; Mr.  W. 
J . Byrne  shows  some  large  heads  direct  from  life  (not  enlarged), 
and  some  portraits  taken  in  ordinary  rooms.  The  other  por- 
traits do  not  call  for  much  remark,  at  all  events  of  a favourable 
sort. 

The  exhibition  contains  some  fine  examples  of  the  application 
of  photographic  methods  to  the  production  of  printing  surfaces. 
Some  fine,  large  photogravures,  reproductions  of  paintings,  are 
shown  by  Boussod,  Valadon,  and  Co.,  and  some  excellent  small 
plates  for  book  illustration,  direct  from  nature,  by  the  Typo- 
graphic Etching  Company,  and  the  Autotype  Company.  Annan 
and  Swan  also  show  some  reproductions  from  oil  paintings  of  the 
highest  excellence.  It  is  a pity  that  a print  in  colour  from  a 


plate  should  be  entitled  in  the  catalogue  a “photograph  in 
colours.”  Such  a title  is  misleading  and  suggests  a connection 
with  certain  recent  attempts  to  persuade  the  public  that  the 
philosopher’s  stone  of  photography,  the  reproduction  of  natural 
colours,  had  really  been  discovered. 

Some  ordinary  looking  prints  in  the  same  part  of  the  gallery 
as  that  containing  the  photo-gravures  will  probably  not  receive 
the  attention  they  deserve  from  the  fact  that  they  were  pro- 
duced just  forty  years  ago.  It  would  be  interesting  if,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  a few  such  relics  of  antiquity  could  be  shown 
from  time  to  time  among  the  work  of  the  best  photographers  of 
our  own  time.  They  would  show  how  little  real  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  results  obtained  by  photography,  great  as  have 
been  the  improvements  in  methods.  Another  interesting  picture 
which  has  been  unjustly  relegated  to  the  floor  is  a landscape  taken 
without  a lens,  merely  by  the  use  of  a pinhole,  by  Mr.  G.  Davison. 
From  time  to  time  such  pictures  have  been  produced  as 
curiosities,  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  such  a method  is  practically  available.  The  picture 
in  question  was  taken  on  a fairly  bright  day  with  an  exposure 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  size  of  the  hole  being  a fiftieth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  about  ten  inches  by  eight  in  size,  and  the  plate  was 
placed  at  about  twelve  inches  distance  from  the  hole.  An 
ordinary  exposure  with  a lens  might  have  been  about  two  seconds, 
so  that  with  the  small  amount  of  light  admitted  through  a pin- 
hole between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  times  the  amount 
of  exposure  is  required.  Another  exhibit  of  considerable  scientific 
interest  is  contributed  by  Messrs.  Vogel  and  Obernetter.  It  con- 
sists of  a number  of  similar  views,  taken  on  ordinary  gelatine 
plates  and  on  plates  prepared  with  eoside  of  silver.  Such  plates 
are  to  a large  extent  isochromatic — that  is  to  say,  they  render 
the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum  into  light  and  shade  more 
truly,  or  at  least  in  a manner  more  consonant  with  the  impres- 
sions received  by  the  eye,  than  do  the  ordinary  plates.  These, 
as  is  well  known,  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  blue  rays,  while 
giving  a lessenel  value  to  the  red  and  yellow,  so  that  in  the 
photographic  print  blue  shows  almost  white,  and  yellow  black. 
For  copying  pictures  the  isochromatic  plates  have  for  some 
time  been  found  of  great  value,  and  their  use  has  often  been 
recommended  for  landscape,  but  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 
The  series  sent  by  Messrs.  Vogel  and  Obernetter  illustrate  this 
use  of  the  plates,  and  shows  how  foliage  cm  be  more  truthfully 
rendered,  and  how  such  subjects  as  white  clouds  against  a blue 
sky  can  be  successfully  treated.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to 
point  out  that  some  of  the  specimens  put  forward  as  produced 
on  ordinary  plates  are  not  such  as  would  be  accept  sd  by  any 
moderately  skilful  worker  as  fair  samples,  and  consequently  the 
comparison  loses  same  of  the  value  it  would  have  had  had  the 
selection  been  made  a little  more  fairly. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures,  there  is  a good  show  of  apparatus, 
including  cameras,  shuttei-8,  stands,  lamps,  and  all  the  miscellan- 
eous apparatus  which  now  seems  essential  to  the  not  very 
complicated  or  difficult  operation  of  taking  a photograph. 
Among  the  most  curious  of  the  apparatus  shown  are  the  “detective” 
cameras.  Of  these  there  are  several  types  and  sizes.  The 
smallest  is  made  up  in  the  form  of  a book,  and  takes  pictures 
about  an  inch  and  a quarter  square.  It  is  provided  wiih  an 
ingenious  device  for  shifting  the  tiny  plates  which  are  used  as 
each  exposure  is  made.  Twenty-four  pictures  can  be  taken  by  it 
without  recharging.  The  name  of  the  inventor  is  Krugener,  and 
it  is  shown  by  Marion  and  Co.  Next  in  size  to  this  is  the  very 
clever  little  instrument  shown  by  the  American  Eastman  Com- 
pany, and  named,  doubtless  for  some  good  reason,  the  “ Kodak.” 
In  this  the  sensitive  film  is  mounted  on  paper  instead  of  glass,  so 
that  the  apparatus  is  much  lighter,  and  more  compact.  The 
camera  is  about  six  inches  long  by  three  broad  and  high,  but  it 
contains  in  this  small  space  material  for  taking  no  lees 
than  100  pictures,  each  a circle  of  two  inches  and  a half  in 
diameter.  The  shutter  is  of  very  novel  construction,  so 
contrived  that  in  setting  it  the  lens  is  not  uncovered, 
as  is  the  case  with  most,  if  not  all,  ordinary  spring 
shutters.  The  paper  is  wound  in  a continuous  roll,  as  in  the 
now  well-known  “ roller  slides,”  so  that  a fresh  surface  is  ex- 
posed each  time  by  the  turn  of  a key.  Altogether,  this  appears  to 
be  the  neatest  and  most  complete  apparatus  of  the  sort  yet 
brought  out.  A rather  larger  detective  camera,  the  invention 
of  M’Kellen,  is  shown  by  Marion  and  Co.  In  this  until  the 
moment  of  exposure  the  operator  can  see  the  view  he  is  about 
to  take,  by  means  of  an  inclined  mirror,  which  at  the  moment 
of  taking  the  view,  flies  up  out  of  the  way.  This  device  is  not 
new,  but  it  has  probably  not  been  applied  before  to  cameras 
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of  this  description.  There  are  other  ingenious  fittings  about 
the  instrument  which,  however,  leives  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  rather  complicated  for  practical  work.  The  plates  are 
shifted  without  opening  the  camera,  mechanism  being  pro- 
vided by  which  each  plate  after  e.\posure  is  dropped  into  a 
receiver  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera. 

The  Echo  of  Tuesday  says  : — 

The  Exhibition  which  will  be  opened  to-day  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Water  Colours,  may  be  taken  as  a measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  photography  can,  at  present,  take  the  place 
either  of  oil  or  water  colour  in  the  artistic  representation 
of  man  and  nature.  The  sphere  of  the  portrait-painter  has 
already  been  largely  encroached  upon,  if  not  all  together  super- 
seded among  all  but  the  very  great  and  the  very  rich.  Will  the 
landscape-painter  have  to  follow  ? Will  his  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive methods  be  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  cheap  and 
easy  plan  of  the  photographer  ! The  photographer’s  hour  is 
not  yet  fully  come  ; but  it  looms  in  the  possible  future.  There 
are  many  photographs  in  this  gallery  which,  unless  looked  into 
very  closely,  might  pass  for  engraving.s  of  the  most  delicate 
kind — as,  for  instance,  the  group  representing  rustic  life  in  its 
different  phases  (73-83) ; and  others,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  sepia  sketches — as,  for  instance  (24)  ; or  from 
the  finest  drawings  in  red  chalk.  But  there  is  not  one  which 
could  take  the  place  of  a good  water  or  oil-colour.  The 
photographer,  of  course,  always  has  this  inevitable  advantage 
over  the  artist  to  start  with — that  he  can  attain,  without 
any  effort,  to  that  precision  in  mere  imitation  which  must 
precede  and  underlie  all  art,  and  which  costs  such  tremendous 
labour  to  the  artist.  But  his  weakness  is  that  he  generally 
stops  there  ; and  the  artist’s  function  of  putting  into  nature  a 
meaning  beyond  what  can  be  reached  by  m'-re  imitation  begins 
where  photography  ends.  “ Art’s  the  witness  of  what  is  behind 
this  show,”  as  Mrs.  Browning  put  it.  But  can  photography  get 
“behind  this  show  ?”  There  are  several  phitivraphs  here  which 
go  very  near  to  getting  behind  it.  Mr.  Tobe>’s  “Deer  Park” 
(13)  ; Mr.  Thurston’s  “Trespassers  (24)  ; and  “Cool  Retreat  ’’ 
(47);  Mr.  Forsyth’s  “Woodland  Stream”  (.56)  ; Mr.  Vernon 
Heath’s  “ Views  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond”  (232-42)  j and 
Mr.  Spiiler’s  “ Scene  in  Norway”  (356);  all  these  are  photographs 
which  display  much  of  the  artist’s  power  of  composition  and 
selection,  which,  in  a word,  are  almost  pictures.  But  there  is  still 
a wide  gulf  between  even  these  photographs  and  really  good  pic- 
tures. Even  if  we  could  suffer  the  loss  of  that  branch  of  art  which 
consists  in  the  pleasing  representation  of  colour — which  we  can- 
not, so  that  until  photographers  can  imitate  colour,  the  artist  is 
quite  safe — there  would  be  much  else  wanting  to  a good  photo- 
graph which  is  in  a good  picture.  Even  in  such  a case  as  that 
of  representing  a yacht  in  full  sail,  we  still  prefer  the  pictures  of 
Miss  Clara  Montalba  to  the  instantaneous  photographs  of 
Mr.  Harry  Symonds.  Similarly  in  portraiture,  we  still  believe 
that  a great  sphere  is  left  for  the  artist  in  getting  at  the  char- 
acter that  lies  behind  the  outward  show.  But  the  character  of  a 
human  being  is  far  more  on  the  surface  than  that  of  a landscape 
— which  to  many  is  invisible — acd  may  often  be  grasped  with 
great  accuracy  by  the  skilful  photographer,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  William  Morris  (399)  and  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son (176  and  368). 

« 

A DOG  AS  SITTER. 

Sir, — As  you  have  made  some  remarks  on  the  now  famous 
dog  incident  at  my  Cowes  studio,  and  you  do  not  seem 
quite  clear  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  I beg  to  submit  to 
you  the  published  correspondence,  and  a print  in  platinum 
of  the  sagacious  animal,  from  the  negative  taken  on  the 
occasion  referred  to. 

The  incident  was  very  simple,  and  took  place  just  in 
the  way  stated,  and  arose,  I feel  no  doubt,  from  some  sort 
of  canine  conversation.  Arthur  Debenham. 

28,  Union  Street,  Ryde,  I.  IT.,  September  2hth,  1888. 

“Strange  Behaviour  op  a Dog. — Mr.  Thomas  Haden,  a 
well-known  and  respected  resident  of  Cowes,  has  had  in  his  pos- 
session for  some  years  past  a liver  and  white  spaniel  dog,  which 
has  on  many  occasions  given  proof  of  great  sagacity.  A few 
days  ago  Mr,  Haden  was  somewhat  surprised  by  receiving  a very 


handsome  photograph  of  the  animal,  accompanied  by  the 
following  letter  : — ‘ Dear  Sir, — We  were  agreeably  surprised 
recently  to  receive  a visit  from  Mr.  Moody  Haden.  He  sat 
down,  making  himself  thoroughly  comfortable  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  resiscing  all  our  efforts  to  dismiss  him,  and  saying,  as 
plainly  as  the  very  limited  vocabulary  of  the  canine  race  would 


allow,  that  he  wished  to  be  perpetuated  in  a photograph.  We 
were  compelled  to  accede  to  his  very  evident  and  natural  re- 
quest, and  now  enclose  you  the  result,  with  our  compliments  to 
self  and  Mr.  Moody. — We  are,  sir,  very  truly  yours,  Debknha.m 
and  Co.’  Strange  to  say,  the  dog  has  never  before  or  since 
entered  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Co.’s  premises,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question  he  left  directly  the  photograph  was  taken. 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Co.  have  before  now  photographed  a 
number  of  dogs,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some  way  one  of  these 
animals  had  conveyed  the  information  to  ‘ Moody  ’ of  the  process 
to  whicn  it  has  been  subjected.” — Hampshire  Advertiser,  Sept,  5. 


SUTCLIFFE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CAMERA 
CLUB. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  first 
of  the  series  of  “ one-man  ” exhibitions  of  jihotographic 
pictures  which  are  being  organized  at  the  Camera  Club. 
The  first  exhibition  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby, 

By  the  kind  co-operation  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  we  shall  be 
able  to  present  a fully  representative  show  of  his  work, 
and  believe  that  the  exhibition  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  photographers  and  artists. 

The  exhibition  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  9th  October, 
and  will  continue  open  for  about  a month.  Visitors  will 
be  admitted  on  presentation  of  card. — I am,  sir,  yours 
kithfully,  G.  Davison,  Hon.  Sec. 

21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.,  2>id  October,  1888. 


^rocenjbings  0f  50cwt«s. 

North  Surrey  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  will  enter  upon  its  third  session  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  9th,  when  the  first  meeting  after  the  vacation 
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will  be  held  at  the  West  Norwood  Constitutional  Club,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  A paper  on  “ The  Benefit  to  be  Derived  from  Photo- 
graphic Societies”  will  be  read  by  Herbert  S.  Starnes.  Gentle- 
men wishing  to  become  members  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Harold  Senier,  88,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.. 
from  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained.  All  amateurs 
residing  in  the  district  are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 


Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Technical  Schools,  Bridge  Street,  on  Thursday,  27th  inst.,  E.  C. 
Middleton  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  H.  G.  Sears,  Hugh  Thomas,  M.D., 
and  A.  Thomas  were  elected  members. 

Photographs  of  a vinery  from  negatives  taken  on  Edwards’s 
isochromatic  plates  were  e.^hibited  by  J.  H.  Pickard.  These 
were  taken  direct  against  the  light  (plates  being  hacked),  and 
showed  very  fine  definition  and  gradation  of  shade.  Also 
‘•’Note-Book  for  Roller  Slide  Work”  (compiled  by  Sayce),  by 
W.  J.  Harrison. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  results  from  the  recent  “ deve- 
lopment competition,”  in  which  each  member,  on  application,  re- 
ceived three  Ilford  quarter-plates  which  had  been  exposed  under 
a transparency.  No  further  information  was  given,  and  the 
ta.sk  before  each  competitor  was  to  develop  the  three  negatives, 
the  prize  being  awarded  to  the  best  set  of  three.  It  transpired 
that  the  plates  had  been  e.xposed  under  ths  same  transparency, 
the  shortest  exposure  being  ten  seconds,  10  inches  from  the 
source  of  light ; the  second,  forty-five  seconds,  8 inches  from  the 
light ; and  the  third  series,  two  minutes,  G inches  from  the  light. 
The  longest  exposure  was  something  like  two  hundred  times 
that  of  the  shortest.  A deal  of  interest  had  been  taken  in 
the  result,  no  less  than  forty -two  members  applying  for  plates, 
while  thirty-two  had  returned  the  developed  results.  Consider- 
able difficulty  h.ad  been  experienced  in  judging,  but  eventually 
J.  H.  Pickard  was  adjudged  the  winner,  W.  J.  Harrison  placed 
second,  while  third  and  fourth  places  were  held  respectively  by 
A.  E.  Pettitt  and  A.  C.  Townsend  ; the  result  proving  that 
almost  any  developer  might  be  iised  with  these  plates,  as  the  first 
four  sets  were  developed  with,  first.  Beach’s  developer  restrained 
by  citrate  of  soda  ; second,  pyro,  ammonia,  and  sulphite  ; third, 
American  standard  developer ; and  fourth,  hydrochinon. 
The  resulting  negatives  showed  under  these  circumstances  the 
enormous  latitude  in  exposure  permissible  if  careful  development 
was  carried  out.  Prints  had  been  prepared  from  the  two  fii-st 
sets,  and  the  evenness  of  the  same  was  something  remarkable 
when  the  immense  variation  in  exposure  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration. The  competition  revealed  the  probable  fact  that  some  of 
the  competitors  were  working  with  unsafe  illumination  in  the 
developing  room,  as  many  sets  were  completely  ruined  by  light 
fog,  which  the  Chairman  remarked  should  not  have  been  appa- 
rent in  the  plates  submitted  to  the  shorter  exposures. 

Mr.  Pdmphrey,  while  admitting  the  usefulness  and  importance 
of  the  competition,  cautioned  members  against  the  idea  that  over- 
exposure under  the  circumstances  described  by  the  Ch.airman 
meant  that  an  equally  variable  exposure  might  be  given  in  the 
field,  as  the  quality  of  daylight  was  so  infinitely  different  to  that 
by  which  the  exposures  had  been  made.  He  urged  upon  mem- 
bers the  desirability  of  continuing  the  experiments  in  actual 
work,  but  doubted  the  possibility  of  producing  negatives  of  equal 
value  from  two  plates,  one  of  which  had  received  even  three 
times  the  exposure  of  the  other,  and  detailed  his  recent  expe- 
riences with  plates  exposed  during  a recent  trip  to  Italy,  with 
those  estimated  to  have  received  three  times  the  normal  expo- 
sure. Utter  failure  had  resulted  in  all  his  attempts  to  develop 
same,  although  he  tried  all  the  dodges  suggested  by  his  long 
experience.  He  quite  disbelieved  the  idea  that  bromide 
destroyed  the  latent  image.  He  would  suggest  to  the  Council 
an  arrangement  for  a similar  competition,  but  with  daylight  ex- 
posures on  a landscape. 

Gko.  a.  Thomason  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  density  when  plates  were  over-exposed,  although  he 
always  used  tentative  development. 

The  Chairman  said  if  he  thought  five  seconds  would  be  right, 
he  should  give  ten,  and  alter  his  developer  to  match. 

W.  J.  Harrison  referred  to  Bankart’s  landscapes  with  long 
exposures,  and  citrates  .as  restrainers. 

The  Chair.man  remarked  that  we  owed  the  introduction  of  the 
citrates  as  restrainers  to  Mi.  Whatmough  Webster,  and  he  found 
them  invaluable  as  restrainers. 


S.  J.  Fowler  : Would  not  an  exposure  by  magnesium  light 
do  better  for  these  competitions? 

A.  C.  Townsend  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  density  with 
the  hydroquinone  developer. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  one  of  Air.  Townsend’s  pictures 
was  too  dense,  which  point  affected  his  chance  for  the  prize. 

A Member  enquired  if  good  results  could  be  obtained  on  the 
Pizzighelli  paper  ? 

J.  II.  Pickard  obtains  very  good  results,  and  keeps  the  paper 
in  a cool  place,  such  as  a box  in  a cellar  (this  produces  sufficient 
dampness  for  printing),  and  always  immerses  prints  in  weak 
solution  of  oxalate  of  soda  before  placing  in  the  acid  solution 
[prints  produced].  A good  negative  is  a sine  qiM  non. 

Thos.  Taylor  declared  in  favour  of  the  Obernelter  paper,  and 
mentioned  the  fine  detail  it  gives. 

Geo.  Wilkes  obtained  much  more  successful  prints  with 
Obernetter  paper  than  with  other  printing  paper,  but  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  mounting  them. 

E.  C.  Middleton  remarked  th.at  the  opals  made  by  Obernetter 
were  very  fine,  but  lately  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  them  ; but 
Liesegang  was  manufacturing  similar  opals  and  paper,  he  believed. 

A.  Pu.MPHRKY  : In  mounting  these  highly-polished  surfaces,  it 
is  as  well,  when  the  prints  are  squeegeed  on  to  the  temporary 
support,  ebonite  or  glass,  to  coat  the  back  of  the  picture  with 
mountant,  .and  squeegee  the  mount  on  to  same,  which,  when  dry, 
will  pull  off  with  the  picture  adhering,  without  damage  to  the 
finished  prints. 


B.ath  Photographic  Society. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Society  held  at  3t,  G.»y  Street,  Philip 
Braham  in  the  chair,  the  rules  framed  by  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee were  di.scussed,  and  with  slight  modification  accepted  as 
follows : — 

Name. — (1)  That  this  Society  be  called  the  B.ath  Photographic 
Society,  and  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  and  hono- 
rary members. 

Object. — (2)  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  for  the 
advancement  of  photography,  the  discussion  of  papers,  and  the 
exhibition  of  all  matters  of  interest  connected  therewith. 

Meetinjs. — (3)  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  WelnesJay  evening  in  each  month,  and  excursions  may 
also  be  arranged  during  the  summer  months.  The  chair  to  be 
taken  at  meetings  at  S o’clock.  The  Chairman  shall  have  both 
de'iberaHve  and  casting  votes. 

Oficers. — (4)  The  busiue.ss  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted 
by  a PiCaident,  Vice-President,  Secretary  (who  shall  also  act  as 
'I’reasurei),  and  a Commitee  of  five  members.  All  offiiera  shall 
be  ex-officio  members  of  Committee,  and  retire  with  the  Com- 
mittee annually ; but  be  eligible  for  re-e'ection.  'fhe  election 
shall  be  by  ballot.  In  the  event  of  any  offices  becoming  vacant, 
a meeting  of  the  Society  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  gentlemen 
to  fill  them.  No  President  to  be  elected  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Committee. — (5)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  seven  o’clock, 
on  each  ordinary  meeting  night,  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society.  Three  to  form  a quorum,  but  no  alteration 
of  bye-laws  to  be  made  unless  five  be  present.  The  Committee 
may  make  such  bye-laws  and  regulations  (not  inconsistent  with 
ths  rules)  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

Election  of  .Members. — (6)  Candidates  for  membership  shall  be 
proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society.  The  election  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  by  ballot.  Ladies,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  without  ballot. 

Subscription. — (7)  The  subscription  shall  be  10s.  Gd.  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance,  commencing  Januaay  1st  in  each  year. 
Members  joining  after  July  31st  to  pay  5s.  as  subscription  to 
the  end  of  that  year.  The  name  of  any  member  whose  sub- 
scription remains  unpaid  two  months  after  it  has  been  applied 
for,  may  be  removed  from  the  list  of  members,  and  such  mem- 
ber shill  lose  all  claim  on  the  Society.  No  member  whose  sub- 
scription is  in  arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  Members  residing 
abroad  may  be  exempt  from  their  subscriptions  provided  due 
notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  to  the  Secretary  previous 
to  their  departure ; such  members  shall  not  be  entitled,  during 
the  period  of  non-payment,  to  any  of  the  benefits  or  privileges 
of  subscribing  members. 

Annual  Meetings. — (8)  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  take 
place  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  February,  when  the  balance  sheet 
shall  be  presented,  having  been  audited  by  two  members  (not 
being  members  of  committee),  and  the  election  of  officers  toke 
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place  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  hudnese.  (9)  The  Secretary 
shall  be  required  to  enter  the  ininutee  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  said  minutes 
to  be  read  for  confirmation  at  the  ue.'ct  meeting.  He  shall 
collect  all  subscriptions,  pay  current  expenses,  and  make  out  a 
balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  each  huancial  year.  No  monies 
Other  than  cunent  expenses  shall  be  disbursed  except  by  the 
order  of  the  committee. 

Sitb-ConuniUees. — (10)  The  Society  shall  have  the  poiver  to 
appoint  sub-committees  for  special  purposes. 

Power  of  Expulsion  — Any  member  making  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee, 
who  shall,  after  giving  five  days'  notice  to  the  member,  investigate, 
and,  if  necessary,  call  a special  meeting  of  the  Society  to  discuss 
the  matter  ; then  if  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  so  decide,  the  oflTending  member  shall  be  expelled  from 
the  Society,  and  lose  all  interest  or  benefit  in  it ; such  decision 
to  be  taken  by  ballot,  and  not  by  show  of  bands. 

Sjwcial  General  Meeting. — (12)  A Special  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  requisition 
five  members.  Notice  of  such  m-.  eting  shall  be  posted  to  each 
member  at  least  five  days  before  the  date  of  the  special  meet- 
ing, such  meeting  to  be  he  held  on  the  usual  meeting  night  of 
the  Society,  after  9 o’clock,  but  no  business  shall  be  discussed 
thereat,  except  that  stated  on  the  request  calling  the  meeting. 

Alteration  of  Rules.  — (13)  No  alteration  of  or  addition  to  these 
rules  shall  be  made  axcept  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  a meet- 
ing specially  convened  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  such  in- 
tended alteration  or  addition  shall  be  posted  to  the  members 
five  days  previously.  (14)  A copy  of  these  rules  shall  be  deli- 
vered or  posted  to  each  member  upon  election,  but  no  member 
shall  be  absolved  from  obligation  thereto  on  a plea  of  non- 
receipt. Canon  Williams,  Captain  Molesworth,  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Talbot  (Lacock  Abbey),  Walter  Pitt,  A.  J.  Janvrin,  Friese 
Greene,  W.  Harbutt,  J.  Hugdale,  D.  Sydney  Horton,  H.  J. 
Walker,  G.  Spengler,  A.  W.  Yabsley,  W.  Mi  Id'eton  A.shman, 
and  the  Chairman  took  part  in  the  discus-ion. 

Upon  the  proposition  of  Friese  Greene,  sec  uded  by  Walter 
Pitt,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  C.  H.  Talbot  for  honour- 
ing the  Society  with  his  [)resence,  and  in  response  — 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  when  first  Mr.  Ashman  communicated 
with  him  he  was  doubtful  wheMier  he  could  be  of  any  service  to 
the  Society,  as  he  was  not  a practical  photographer ; but  after 
further  correspondence  and  the  perusal  of  the  report  of  the 
previous  meeting,  which  appeared  in  the  photographic  and  local 
press,  he  felt  that  he  could  be  of  some  use,  as  ho  possessed 
materials  of  great  interest  to  anyone  compiling  the  real  history 
of  photography.  He  could  not  say  that  he  had  never  used  a 
oamera  ; his  achievements  hitherto  had  been  very  small,  owing 
to  his  health,  but  what  he  could  dr  to  forward  the  progress  of 
photography  he  would,  as  far  as  his  health  permitted,  and 
thr«)ugh  the  agency  and  iustrameutality  of  this  Society  he 
thought  he  could  bring  forward  some  things  likely  to  be  very 
useful.  He  had  with  him  a few  specim^iu  of  engraving,  which, 
if  the  Society  liked,  he  proposed  to  present.  They  were  the 
outcome  of  a process  invented  by  his  father  and  produced  by 
Monsieur  Dujardin,  of  Paris,  from  some  very  clear  transparencies 
on  glass  by  a French  process.  These  specimens  would  serve  to 
illustrate  the  degree  of  perfection  arrived  at  in  1866,  and  show 
that  the  process  can  be  worked  advantageously.  Since  his 
father’s  death  there  had  been  a book  published  by  Tissandier, 
and  there  was  an  English  translation  issued  by  Sampson,  Low, 
and  Co.  He  did  not  think  this  work  gave  sufficient  credit  to 
his  father.  Fox  Talbot,  and  the  English  publishers  wished  his 
father  to  write  an  appendix  for  the  second  edition.  His  father 
completed  two  parts  before  his  death,  and  a third  part  was  com- 
pleted by  himself,  but  he  did  not  think  the  book  had  a large 
circulation.  M.  Dujardin  wrote  to  Dr.  Parker  for  a copy  of  his 
father’s  portrait,  and  that  gentleman  communicated  with  him. 
He  referred  M.  Dujardin  to  MolTatt,  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
obtained  a print.  In  subsequent  letters  he  stated  a desire  to 
reproduce  his  father’s  portrait  by  his  (Fox  Talbot’s)  process,  and 
he  wrote  him  that  he  considered  his  father  to  be  the  veritable 
inventor  of  photography,  which  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to  him, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a Frenchman.  Still,  he  should  like  it  to 
be  known  that  his  father  and  Daguerre  were  both  discoverers  of 
a photography  essentially  different. 

The  Chaikman  thanked  Mr.  Talbot  for  his  present,  and  said 
he  hoped  the  Society  would  also  re ::eive  a portrait  of  Fox  Talbot, 
which  was  kindly  promi.sed. 

Friese  Greene  said  the  examples  of  photo-engraving,  just 


presented  by  Mr.  Talbot,  were  quite  equal  to  any  platinotype  or 
other  process  now  worked.  He  heard  it  mentioned  the  other 
day  at  the  Royal  Society  that  Fox  Talbot’s  paper  on  lenses,  read 
before  that  body,  contained  so  much  that  w.as  valuable  to 
opliciins  that  photographers  would  do  well  to  study  it  now. 


London  and  Provincial  Piiotographic  Associ.vtion. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  W.  Cobb 
occupying  the  chair. 

S O.  B.  Woi.LASTON  announced,  in  reference  to  his  friend’s 
dark  slides  that  h id  cau-sed  so  much  trouble  by  fogging  plates 
put  into  them,  that  varnishing  the  slides  had  proved  a com- 
plete remedy. 

.T.  Peasoood,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a visit  to  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Falmouth,  spoke 
of  the  number  of  exhibits,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
superior  work  the  exhibiton  contained. 

A.  Cowan,  to  illustrate  the  suitability  of  the  hydrokinone 
developer  for  chloride  p'ate>,  procsedei  to  develop  a trans- 
parency, the  exposure  hivin'  bem  previ  )usly  made  with 
three  inches  of  maguesiiim  ribbon  burned  close  to  a superim- 
posed plate.  The  developer  consisted  of — 

Hydrokinone  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 grains 

Sulphite  soda  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ,, 

Washing  soda  ...  ..  ...  ...  10  ,, 

Bromide  potassium  ...  ...  ...  graiu 

A few  seconds  suffice  to  complete  development,  any  amount  of 
density  being  obtained  by  continuing  the  development.  A plate 
was  then  developed  in  full  gaslight,  which,  after  fixing,  was 
perfectly  brilliant  and  cleir,  the  subject  of  burnishing  being 
under  discus-ion. 

W.  Prestwick  said  the  operation  was  extremely  simple  ; a 
little  Castile  soap  was  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  print 
with  a piece  of  flannel,  and  the  print  was  then  passed  through 
the  burnisher. 

The  Chairman,  remarking  that  the  bar  was  the  weak  part  of 
the  machine,  said  he  had  given  directions  to  a local  engineer 
to  make  a bar  specially  for  him  ; he  had  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  working  the  machine  since. 

To  enamel  a print,  W.  Prestwick  took  a plate  that  had  been 
rubbed  over  with  talc,  and  coated  it  with  collodion  ; when  the 
collodion  had  set,  a cuatiog  of  gelatine  was  flowed  over  it,  the 
plate  was  now  brought  into  contact  with  the  print  under  water, 
squeegeed  together,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

A.  Cowan  thought  that  the  print  and  collodionized  plate 
were  mure  generally  brought  into  contact  in  a solution  of 
gelatine. 

J.  J.  Brioinshaw  asked  if  it  was  the  experience  of  the 
members  that  enamelled  prints  were  rendered  more  perma- 
nent by  the  process. 

A.  Cowan  said  he  believed  not. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read — “ AVhat  is  the  best  method 
of  storing  negatives  ?’’ 

The  general  opinion  of  the  members  present  was  for  storing 
negatives  in  envelopes. 

P.  Cembrano  kept  his  neg  itives  in  envelopes,  the  flap  of  which 
was  numbered,  correspendiug  with  a number  kept  in  a book 
for  the  purpose.  By  this  means  a negative  was  easily  found. 

J.  T.  Lemon  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ultimo,  B.  J.  Sayce  in 
the  chair. 

F.  Kelly  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a lettar  from  Mrs.  Houghton, 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  condolence  upon  the  death  of  E.  P. 
Houghton,  passed  at  the  hast  meeting. 

The  President  announced  that  a report  of  the  recent  Exhi- 
bition, showing  a balance  in  hand  of  over  £230,  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  sub-committee ; this,  when  passed  by  the 
auditors,  would  be  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers by  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Sayce  then  opened  the  discussion  on  the  relative  merits 
of  large  and  small  sizes  in  photography,  by  claimiag  for  nega- 
tives of  size  not  exceeding  half-plate,  the  advantage  on  several 
grounds,  among  which  were — The  smaller  area  required  for 
manipulating  and  developing  the  smaller  size  ; the  less  cost  of 
apparatus,  plates,  development,  &c.  ; the  greater  risk  of  carry- 
ing and  handling  large  plates  ; the  lightness  and  compactness  of 
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carriage  ; the  greater  range  of  subjects  suitable  to  small  plates, 
and  ease  of  enlarging  any  subject  without  artistic  loss  ; less  dis- 
appointment in  case  of  failure  ; difficulty  of  disposing  of  a great 
number  of  large  prints,  as  wall  space  is  quickly  filled  with  large 
sizes ; convenience  for  mounting  iu  albums  ; greater  ease  with 
which  the  entire  subject  is  embraced  by  the  eye  ; equal  chances 
of  honours,  as  shown  by  exhibition  records  (at  our  own  Exhibi- 
tion the  highest  honour,  a gold  medal,  was  gained  by  a picture 
little  exceeding  half-plate) ; and,  finally,  whilst  it  was  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  choice,  he  desired  to  elicit  a variety  of 
opinions  rather  than  to  discourage  any  one  who  desired  to  work 
larger  sizes. 

W.  Rogers  contributed  to  the  discussion,  as  showing  the 
workability  of  large  sizes,  some  fine  instantaneous  pictures 
taken  by  Mrs.  Rogers,  18  by  12,  taken  direct,  with  lens  work- 
ing at  / and  instantaneous  shutter. 

Dr.  Q.  A.  Kenyon  spoke  in  favourof  large  sizes,  but  theyshould 
be  treated  as  a painter  does  a canvas,  not  paint  a dozen  in  an 
afternoon,  but  spend  time  and  thought  over  them  ; a large 
picture  was  better  worth  taking  when  trouble  had  been  ex- 
pended. 

H.  N.  Atkins  favoured  the  small  plate  ; he  thought  taking  of 
many  small  pictures  tended  to  cultivate  the  power  of  observing 
and  the  artistic  faculty.  He  explained  the  ease  with  which  a 
half-plate  could  be  enlarged  at  least  four  diameters  without 
loss,  and  described  the  method  of  illumination  he  employed  with 
artificial  light  at  very  small  expense. 

R.  Crowe  thought  there  was  an  .advantage  in  sizes  larger  than 
half-plate  for  exhibition,  as  the  large  sizes  commanded  more 
attention. 

\V.  A.  Watts  advocated  the  large  size,  on  the  ground  of  the 
greater  value  of  the  picture.  He  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
creased weight  could  be  avoided  without  inconvenience  by  the 
use  of  Eastman  films,  and  claimed  that  the  difierence  of  weight, 
trouble,  and  cost  could  be  neutralised  by  taking  fewer  pictures 
and  expending  more  time  and  trouble  upon  them.  He  urged 
that  quality  was  to  be  preferred  to  quantity,  and  that  one  or  two 
large  pictures  was  better  worth  taking  than  a dozen  or  two  small 
ones  without  much  time  for  selecting  subject  and  composition. 
It  was  quite  as  easy  to  enlarge  from  whole-plate  as  half-plate, 
and  the  result  was  much  more  valuable. 

J.  H.  Day,  as  a worker  of  a large  size,  would  be  very  sorry  to 
return  to  the  small  plate  ; there  was  a charm  about  a large  nega- 
tive taken  direct  which  no  enlargement  could  give  ; and,  after 
using  a large  camera,  he  thought  the  physical  labour  was 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  results. 

B.  Booturoyo  had  tried  various  sizes,  from  small  to  large  and 
back  again,  and  had  finally  settled  down  to  the  smaller  size,  on 
the  ground  of  greater  convenience. 

The  President  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  with  the  result 
of  a decided  majority  in  favour  of  half-pLate  or  less. 

Mr.  Atkinson  sent  for  exhibition  a selection  of  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  Rome  and  other  subjects,  some  taken  on  wet  collodion 
plates,  3 feet  by  2 feet,  direct,  with  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and 
printed  on  ordinary  alhumenised  paper.  There  were  also  some 
very  effective  groups,  remarkable  for  the  artistic  character  of 
the  lighting. 

Mr.  Harrison-Dearle  exhibited  a detective  camera  made  up 
in  the  form  of  a hand-basket. 


®alh  in 

The  Camera  Club. — The  following  arrangements  are  an- 
nounced ; — Monday,  Oct.  8th,  8 p.m. — Opening  conversazione  and 
smoking  concert.  Mond.ay,  Oct.  8th  — Opening  of  Camera  Club 
Sutcliffe  Exhibition  ; visitors  who  are  not  members  may  be 
admitted  on  presentation  of  card  ; exhibition  to  last  about  two 
months.  Thursday,  Oct.  11th,  8 p.m.— Printing-out  platinum 
paper,  and  a comparision  of  platinotype  processes,  by  Mr.  F.  de 
Paula  Cembrano.  Thursday,  Oct.  18th,  8 p.m. — Lantern  evening. 
Thursday,  Oct.  25th,  8 p.m. — Lyonel  Clarke  on  “ Printing 
Density  of  Negatives.”  Thursday,  Nov.  1st,  8 p.m. — H.  M. 
Elder  will  open  a discussion  on  “ Toning,”  including  the  toning 
of  bromide  and  other  printing  papers.  Monday,  Nov.  6th,  8 p.m. 
— Smoking  concert. 

Photograi’hic  Exhibition  at  Keighley. — An  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  museum  of  the  Keighley  Mechanics'  Institute 
during  the  week  commencing  Monday,  January  7 th,  1889,  and 
the  exhibition  will  include  both  amateur  and  professioual  work, 


while  representative  judges  will  award  silver  and  bronze  medals 
and  certificates.  The  conditions  are  as  follows : — All  pictures 
must  be  framed  and  mounted.  No  oval  or  Oxford  frames  will 
be  admissible.  The  committee  will  undertake  to  unpack,  repack, 
and  deliver  exhibits  to  the  carriers  for  return  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition,  and  will,  by  engaging  professioual  assistance,  use  the 
greatest  care  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  committee  will  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  accident  which  may  occur. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  the  exhibitor’s  name  and  address 
be  permitted  on  the  front  of  the  frame.  The  title  only  of  the 
picture  may  appear  on  the  front  of  the  exhibit.  All  particulars 
must  be  attached  at  the  back  of  the  frame  for  insertion  in  the 
catalogue.  The  committee  reserve  the  power  to  reject  any  ex- 
hibit which  may  be  sent  in.  No  picture  which  has  received  a 
first  prize  at  any  previous  competition  shall  be  eligible  for  com- 
petition in  any  class  except  class  13.  In  the  amateur  classes  the 
photographs  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  exhibitor — exposing, 
developing,  printing,  and  toning.  In  all  cases  of  enlargements 
and  enlarged  negatives,  a print  from  the  original  negative  must 
be  affixed  in  the  corner  of  the  frame,  and  in  the  case  of  retouching 
the  same  to  be  stated.  The  entrance  fee  for  one  class  only  will 
be  Is.,  and  Cd.  for  each  additional  class.  A charge  of  2s.  6d.  will 
be  made  to  each  exhibitor  of  apparatus  and  trade  requisites. 
Fees  to  be  remitted  with  application  for  space  on  the  attached 
form  A,  not  later  than  Monday,  December  17th,  1888.  No 
extra  entrance  fee  will  be  required  for  classes  14  and  16,  but 
photographers  intending  to  compete  in  these  classes  must  specify 
the  same  on  form  B.  All  pictures  must  be  addressed  “ Exhibi- 
tion,” Mechanics’  Institute,  Keighley,  and  must  be  delivered  not 
later  than  Tuesday,  January  1st,  1889  ; the  attached  form  B being 
sent  by  post  as  a letter  of  advice.  It  is  advisable  that  exhibits 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  after  Christmas,  on  account  of 
the  great  pressure  on  the  railway  companies  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  The  awards  of  the  judges  shall  be  in  all  cases  final. 
On  all  exhibits  sold  a commission  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged. 
Prices  to  appear  in  the  catalogue.  Communications  requiring  a 
reply  must  contain  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  The 
committee  reserve  the  power  to  continue  the  exhibition  a week 
longer  than  the  date  specified. 

North  London  Photograiuhc  Society. — The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting  on  Tuesday,  October  IGth,  will  be 
“ Home  Portraiture.” 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  October 
10th  will  be  “Stereoscopic  Photography,”  a short  paper  by 
J.  Nesbitt.  Saturday  outing  at  Hampstead  (last  of  season), 
meeting  at  6.30  at  “ Bull  and  Bush  ” for  tea. 

(Jomsponbents. 

*,*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Piiotoorapiiic  News, 
6,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Piper  and  Carter,  Photographic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.’’ 

G.  R.  Maini’Rizb. — We  cannot  pay  with  certainty  where  your 
fault  is,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  under-expose. 

A.  Gandy. — The  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  W.  E.  Debenhara. 
Iso. — 1.  We  know  of  many  cases  in  which  ho  has  blustered,  but 
not  one  in  which  ho  has  done  more.  2.  Consult  a lawyer.  3. 
Wo  hope  to  have  an  article  on  the  subject  next  week.  4.  About 
ten  grains  to  each  pint  of  emulsion.  5.  We  cannot  express  any 
opinion. 

R.  C.  B. — Those  we  saw  were  excellent,  and  we  fitted  one  to  a 
camera  and  were  much  pleased  with  it;  still  wo  have  had  no 
experience  with  them  on  tours  far  away  from  ho.id-quarters. 
Leonard  Wainwrioht.— It  is  quite  clear  that  the  paper  was 
iiiade  far  too  damp,  and  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  of  really 
repairing  the  damage  to  the  negative.  AVe  would  suggest  the 
advipiibility  of  making  a transparent  positive  from  the  negative, 
and  then  working  upon  this  with  pencil  or  with  blacklead  and  a 
stump  to  bring  the  density  of  the  thin  parts  up  to  that  of  the 
surroundings.  Of  course,  success  in  this  matter  depends  entirely 
upon  the  inunipuUtivo  skill  of  the  person  who  does  the  work. 
From  the  retouched  positive  you  must  make  a fresh  negative. 
Charles  Hutt. — Why  not  write  to  the  firm  in  question,  and  ask 
them  if  they  can  supply  the  article  ? Their  reply  to  a question 
of  this  sort  will  bo  far  more  likely  to  be  of  use  to  you  than  any 
conjecture  wo  can  make. 

W.  D. — The  apparatus  is  not — as  far  as  we  know — sold  by  any 
commercialist ; but  the  description  is  sufficiently  full  to  serve  as 
a guide  for  any  skilled  workman. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

Having  touched  ou  the  main  features  of  the  Exhibition  in 
our  issue  of  host  week,  we  now  proceed  to  notice  a few 
exhibits  which  deserve  special  mention. 

Nos.  4 to  9 in  the  catalogue  form  a series  of  very  pleasing 
views  of  Continental  child-life,  by  T.  Chester  Jervis,  and 
of  these  perhaps  the  most  natural  and  unrestrained  is  (No.  5) 
“ Punchinello,”  a grouj)  of  children  looking  at  Punch  and 
Judy,  while  a little  farther  on  we  find  not  only  some 
(leliglilful  examples  of  out-door  photography,  but  also 
illustrations  of  the  value  of  the  new  platinotype  process  of 
Pizzighelli — we  allude  to  Nos.  13  to  17,  by  Harry  Tolley. 

We  now  pause  to  notice  (No.  2(j)  “ In  the  Castle  Garth, 
Newcastle,”  by  Lyddell  Sawyer,  in  which  the  camera  looks 
down  a somewhat  irregular  street,  and  a buttressed  tower 
is  seen  through  a dim  haze  in  the  di.stance.  Indeed,  the 
effect  reminds  one  of  what  one  often  sees  looking  south  in 
Fetter  Lane  late  on  a summer  afternoon,  with  the  Records 
Office  towards  the  right,  and  the  crown-like  tower  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  looking  over  the  buildings.  Sawyer’s  picture  is 
realistic  to  a degree,  ami  if  it  were  a piece  of  handwork, 
such  an  artist  as  Turner  himself  need  not  feel  ashamed  of 
having  constructed  it.  “A  Columbian  Musician  ” ( No.  39), 
by  A.  E.  0.ikes,  will  attract  attention,  although  placed 
high  ; the  expression  of  the  musician  strikes  us  as  being 
more  natural  than  that  of  another  portrait  study — 
“ Santiago  ” (No.  53),  by  the  same  photographer. 

Strange,  indeed,  it  feems  that  such  a production  as 
No.  46,  “ Miss  Mary  Moore — Mrs.  Gratton  as  Olivia,”  by 
H.  Barraud,  should  bethown  in  a photographic  exhibition. 
It  is  the  figure  of  a woman  standing,  and  dressed  as  for 
out-of-doors,  all  the  sheet,  except  where  the  face  is,  being 
besp.attered  with  white  spots,  which  we  may  conjecture 
are  intended  to  recall  the  idea  of  snow.  The  smoothed 
and  marred  face  is  not  bespattered  with  the  white  spots, 
so  if  we  suppose  the  figure  to  be  standing  in  a snowstorm, 
we  must  suppose  a sort  of  tunnel  free  from  snowflakes 
between  the  observer’s  face  and  the  face  in  the  picture. 
Every  member  of  the  council  should  remember  that  he  is, 
in  a sense,  personally  responsible  for  the  presence  of  No.  46 
in  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  we  hope  that  each  one 
will  carefully  look  at  it  ; indeed,  we  hope  that  every 
member,  in  looking  at  this  exhibit,  will  feel  a desire  to  do 
what  he  can  to  make  future  exhibitions  really  exhibitions 
of  photographs. 

In  “ The  Amateurs  ” (No.  64)  we  recognise  an  ambitious 
effort  on  the  part  of  Lyddell  Sawyer,  but  which  has  rather 
failed  than  succeeded.  The  woman  at  the  easel  hardly 
looks  as  if  she  were  really  at  work,  and,  moreover,  the 
scene  is  too  crowded  ; indeed,  to  produce  a real  picture 
with  so  crowded  a scene  would  require  the  genius  of  a 
Jan  Steen. 

Gale’s  series  (Nos.  73  to  83),  representing  cottage  and 


country  life,  is,  perhaps,  ahead  of  his  recognised  high 
standard  ; and  in  B.  Gay  Wilkinson’s  photographs,  “ Under 
the  Haycock  fast  Asleep,”  ‘‘  Home  of  the  Water  Fowl,” 
“ Un  the  Margin  of  the  Lake,”  and  “ The  Trysting  Place  ” 
(Nos.  108  to  111),  we  have  delightful  little  bits  of  char- 
acter .somewhat  like  those  of  Gale  ; but  the  youngster  who 
is  supposed  to  be  asleep  under  the  h.aycock  hardly  seems 
to  us  to  be  in  a natural  attitude  for  sleeping. 

Ralph  W.  Robinson’s  portrait  of  a curly-haired  girl 
(No.  I2l)  is  a delightful  piece  of  work,  unrestrained  and 
natural,  .and  his  next  best  work  seems  to  us  to  be  “ Mother’s 
Comfort.’’  in  which  the  girl  is  attending  to  her  sick  mother, 
the  cott.age  interior  being  in  good  keeping  throughout. 
Robinson  has  several  other  exhibits,  but  those  mentioned 
are,  we  think,  most  worthy  of  notice. 

As  a fine  specimen  of  stream  scenery  well  rendered  by 
photography,  reference  may  be  m.ade  to  No.  171,  “Pont 
Abergl.aslyn,”  by  Herbert  G.  Moberly.  The  camera  looks 
under  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  magnificently  depicts  the 
reflections  and  pl.ay  of  light  and  shade  on  the  other  side. 
This  phofogr.aph  is  not  only  a picture  in  itself,  but  is  one 
of  a kind  likely  to  be  v<aluable  to  artists. 

In  No.  313,  Miss  Mary  Anderson  as  Hermione,”  by 
H.  H.  H.  Cameron,  we  have  a gem.  It  is  a small  picture, 
and  shows  but  little  more  than  the  head,  but  its  softness 
and  delicate  modelling  render  it  specially  attractive.  In 
looking  .at  “ The  Sheriff  of  Hull,”  No.  373,  by  G.  Cooper,  we 
can  quite  enter  into  the  sjiirit  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  rem.ark  that 
ugliness  made  its  earliest  great  inroad  upon  .art  when  the  first 
portrait  was  constructed.  The  Sheriff  himself  is  standing 
sheepishly,  and  not  only  looks  half- ashamed  at  being  made  a 
clothes-horse  for  the  display  of  municip.al  millinery,  but  is 
evidently  ill  at  ease  in  his  plumes.  We  can  quite  under- 
stand a photographer  being  compelled,  by  the  stern 
necessity  of  living,  to  photograph  such  an  object,  but  we 
cannot  understand  why  he  should  so  glory  in  this  sort  of 
work  as  to  send  it  for  exhibition. 

.lohn  Spiller  contributes  some  interesting  examples  of 
the  experimental  work  of  Robert  Hunt  (No.  449),  “ An 
Early  Cyanotvpe  Print,’’  and  No.  450,  a frame  containing 
examples  of  Hunt’s  Chrysostype  process,  dated  1852. 

Among  what  one  may  call  the  curiosities  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, m.ay  be  mentioned  No.  505,  “ Photographs  of  the 
Fireworks  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,”  by  W.  Davey. 

Among  the  apparatus  are  some  objects  presenting  novelty 
or  points  of  special  interest,  and  among  these  m.ay  be 
mentioned  a good  many  forms  of  lamp  for  the  magnesium 
flash-light ; but  as  all  essential  features  of  these  have 
been  abundantly  described  in  the  Photographic  News, 
we  need  not  go  into  detail  here.  The  “ Kodak  ” 
detective  camera  of  the  Eastman  Company,  and  which  has 
been  fully  described  in  our  columns,  is  also  to  be  found  on 
the  table,  together  with  specimen  negatives  produced  by 
its  means.  No.  561  is  a nicely  constructed  print  washer 
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by  Peiken,  Son,  .and  Rayment,  in  which  a water-wheel 
motor  rocks  a perforated  tray  contained  in  an  outer  trough 
through  which  the  stream  passes.  We  have  not  seen  it  in 
action,  but  have  but  little  doubt  of  its  excellent 
performance.  In  this  class,  and  catalogued  under  the 
ap))aratus,  we  find  an  album  containing  a selection  of 
commonplace  commercial  mounts,  an  exhibit  quite  out  of 
place  in  an  exhibition  organised  by  a scientific  society,  and 
intended  to  illustrate  progress.  There  has  scarcely  been  an 
exhibition  of  late  in  which  the  apparatus  department  has 
not  been  discredited  bv  the  admission  of  some  item  com- 
pletely commercialist,  like  the  album  of  mounts  referred  to, 
and  in  the  present  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  council 
of  the  Photographic  S iciety  will  require  some  explanation 
from  the  gentlemen  who  acted  as  a sub-committee  for 
admitting  apparatus. 


THE  CASE  OF  DELETERIOUS  MOUNTS. 

Biddle  v.  Fry — Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff. 

This  case,  a full  report  of  the  hearing  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Photographic  News  last  week  (p.  626),  came  on 
for  judgment  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Dartford  County 
Court,  before  Mr.  Homersham  Cox. 

The  Registrar  read  the  answers  of  the  jury  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them,  which  questions  and  answers  were  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Were  the  mounts  reasonably  tit  for  use  if  proper  care 
was  exercised  ? 

(2)  Were  the  mounts  returned  in  good  time  ? 

(3)  What  damage,  if  any,  has  the  plaintiff  sustained  ? 
The  plaintiff  definitely  says,  “ I cannot  say  that  my  busi- 
ness has  been  affected.” 

Answers — 

To  the  first  question  : No. 

To  the  second  question  : No. 

To  the  third  question  : i,‘10. 

He  then  stated  that  he  had  since  received  a letter  from 
a juryman  to  the  effect  that  after  having  seen  a record  of 
the  verdict  in  a Dartford  paper,  he  begged  to  say  that  the 
intention  of  the  jury  was  to  have  answered  the  second 
question  in  the  affirmative.  This  letter  was  signed  by 
we  jury. 

Mr.  Newson,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  submitted  that 
the  verdict  having  been  entered  it  could  not  be  altered. 
He  had  never  heard  of  such  a thing. 

The  Judge  : What  is  j'our  application  ? 

Mr.  Newson  : My  application  is  that  the  defendant  is 
entitled  to  judgment  on  the  verdict.  If  not,  the  alternative 
is  an  appeal  for  a new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict 
is  against  the  weight  of  evidence. 

The  Judge  : I shall  eater  judgment  in  accordance  with 
the  verdict,  and  you  must  then  go  elsewhere. 

Mr.  iVew«o?i  urged  that  judgment  should  be  entered  for 
the  defendants  on  the  ground  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  mounts  were  returned  in  time  had  been 
answered  in  their  favour. 

The  Judge  : I am  not  sure  that  the  question  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Ridley  (for  plaintiff) ; I do  not  think,  your  Honour, 
that  it  was  necessary. 

The  Judge : Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  ? 

Mr.  Newson  : I must  move  for  a new  trial. 

The  Judge'.  I shall  refuse  the  application  for  a new 
trial. 

Mr.  Newson  : I ask  leave  to  appeal. 

The  Judge  : I shall  not  grant  it. 

Mr.  Ridleu  : This  case  being  of  such  imjiortance  both  to 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  I must  ask  for  costs  on  the  higher 
scale. 

The  Judge : No  ; I must  refuse  that.  I enter  judgment 
for  the  {)laintiff  for  .£16  3s. 

Mr,  Newson:  Will  you  allow  stay  of  execution? 


The  Judge  : My  opinion  is  strongly  against  the  verdict. 
I will  allow  stay  of  execution  until  after  next  court  day. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  this  point,  and  the  Regis- 
trar being  of  opinion  that  the  stay  of  execution  was  not 
necessary  to  any  point  which  Mr,  Newson  might  wish  to 
raise,  a judgment  ultimately  was  simply  entered  for  plain- 
tiff with  £16  3s.  damages. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  CAPT.  ABNF.Y,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

The  next  point  which  we  may  consider  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  orthochromatic  plate  itself  ; and  here  we  come 
to  a rather  complicated  subject,  but  one  which  requires 
great  attention  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  respecting  the 
value  of  the  process.  The  real  practical  photographer  is 
apt  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  experiments 
made  with  the  spectrum.  This  beautiful  band  of  light  is 
rather  looked  upon  as  a toy  with  which  the  philosopher 
and  theorist  may  play,  but  which  really  lies  outside  the 
field  of  the  truly  practical  man.  Being  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  not  being  alto- 
gether unpractical,  I shall  nevertheless  venture  to  appeal 
once  more,  as  I have  often  done  before,  to  what  the  spectrum 
teaches  us.  The  more  I experiment  the  more  am  I con- 
vinced that  unless  one  knows  what  analysed  light  will  do, 
one  cannot  predict  with  certainty  what  light  as  a whole 
will  do.  This  being  my  matured  conviction,  I shall  run 
the  risk  of  my  readers  skipping  a good  deal,  and  proceed. 

From  what  one  reads  one  would  almost  imagine  that  the 
general  idea  of  an  orthochromatic  plate  is,  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  it  concentrates  the  sensitiveness  of  a plate 
to  one  part  of  the  spectrum  to  which  it  was  insensitive 
before.  Now  this  is  false  in  the  highest  degree.  If 
an  orthochromatic  plate  becomes  insensitive  to  any 
part  of  the  spectrum  to  which  the  jrlate  when  un- 
orthrochromatized  is  sensitive,  it  shows  that  the  dye 
employed  to  cause  orthrochromatism  is  cutting  off  that 
part  of  the  spectrum,  thus  preventing  its  action  on  the 
sensitive  salt,  or  that  a new  sensitive  silver  salt  has  been 
formed  which  is  insensitive  to  the  part  to  which  before  it 
was  sensitive.  It  may  be  taken  as  generally  true,  however, 
that  the  new  silver  salt  which  is  formed  bears  only  a small 
proportion  to  the  original  silver  salt ; hence,  this  last 
explanation  may  be  dismissed. 

It  may  be  taken  that  for  a plate  to  be  orthochromatic, 
in  the  at  present  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  we 
must  have  a sidt  of  silver  in  contact  with  a dye  of 
some  description.  Such  a dye  may  be  combined  with  a 
silver  salt,  or  it  may  be  uncombined.  Further,  we  may 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  in  the  latter  case,  unless  the  dye 
is  a fugitive  dye,  no  action  will  take  place.  Also,  it  m.ay 
be  taken  as  another  axiom  that  only  those  rays  wliich  are 
absorbed  by  the  dye  (or  the  silver  salt  formed  by  it)  and 
by  the  haloid  silver  salts  (the  bromide,  chloride,  and  iodide) 
have  any  chemical  action  on  the  dyed  film,  for  no  “ work” 
can  be  done  on  a body  by  radiation  unless  there  is  absorp- 
tion, be  that  work  the  heating  of  that  body,  or  chemical 
action  on  its  constituent. 

[An  orthrochromaticjplate  may,  however,  he  prepared 
without  the  addition  of  any  colouring  matter  to  the  salt  of 
silver.  In  the  Bakerian  lecture  for  1880  I described  a 
modification  of  silver  bromide  which  was  sensitive  not  only 
to  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  also  to  the  yellow,  red, 
and  dark  rays  below  the  red  of  the  spectrum  ; and  it  is 
the  silver  salt  alone  in  this  preparation  which  is  sensitive 
to  the  spectrum.] 

Now,  let  us  see  what  are  all  the  possible  ways  in  which 
a dye  can  affect  a silver  salt,  taking  it  that  the  dye,  or  its 
compound  of  silver,  is  only  acted  upon  where  it  ab.sorbs 
in  the  spectrum,  and  that  the  subsequent  special  action 
on  the  silver  salt  is  confined  to  this  locality.  If  a dye 
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chemically  combines  with  a silver  salt,  as  we  know  that 
some  do  with  silver  nitrate,  as  I pointed  out  in  the 
Photographic  News  of  187C,  then  the  matter  is 
straightforward.  Light  will  act  on  it,  as  it  does 
on  any  other  organic  salt  of  silver.  There  may  be 
another  combination,  liowever,  between  a dye  and  a salt 
of  silver  which  is  in  tlie  solid  state,  viz.,  the  formation  of 
a double  salt ; or  there  may  be  a mechanical  combination, 
such  as  takes  place  between  alumina  and  a dye,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  a lake.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  last  combi- 
nation is  not  a chemical  one,  but  a mechanical  one,  though 
the  molecules  of  each  are  very  close  to  one  another. 
There  is,  however,  no  interchange  of  atoms,  which  there 
is  in  a chemical  combination.  Each  is  still  a separate 
entity,  although  in  close  contact.  Now,  when  silver  bro- 
mide is  formed  in  gelatine  or  collodion  in  which  the  dye 
is  present,  the  precipitation  of  a portion  of  the  dye  may 
take  place  on  this  principle  ; as  it  may  when  a film  is  dyed 
by  immersing  the  plate  in  a solution  of  the  dye.  We 
have  in  the  case  of  these  lakes  a more  difficult  business  to 
deal  with  in  tracing  the  action  of  light  than  we  have  when 
the  combination  is  a chemical  one. 

Many  of  the  dyes  are  lluoi’escent,  and  if  the  rays  which 
are  emitted  by  the  fluorescent  body  were  of  shorter  wave- 
length than  the  rays  producing  the  fluorescence,  then  in 
some  instances  we  might  trace  tlie  photograpnic  action  of 
those  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  before  were  inactive  to 
these  short  waves  of  light  which  would  lie  nearer  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum  than  those  producing  them.  Stokes’s 
law  tells  us,  however,  that  there  is  a degradation  of  wave- 
length., and  that  the  w.aves  of  light  are  increased  in  length, 
and  not  shortened.  Hence  this  explanation  fails.  Again, 
too,  some  dyes  which  are  impressionable  are  not  fluorescent 
at  all. 

This  being  so,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
action  of  light  in  those  portions  of  the  spectrum  to  which 
the  silver  salt  is  per  se  insensitive,  must  be  on  the  dye  alone. 
The  dye  being  acted  upon,  the  reduced  or  .altered  dye 
being  in  contact  with  the  silver  s.alt  may  partially  reduce 
the  silver  salt  by  its  contact  with  it,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  chemically  reduces  a salt 
of  silver.  In  other  words,  the  dye  in  its  unacted-upon 
state  is  inert,  but  when  acted  upen  becomes  what  may  be 
termed  a developer.  The  amount  of  “ developer  ” in  this 
case  must  be  so  minute  that  the  change  in  the  silver  salt 
would  be  indistinguish.able.  But  it  must  be  recollected 
that  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  reduced  silver  would  be 

Suite  sufficient  to  act  as  a nucleus  on  which  subsequent 
evelopment  can  start.  When  .an  emulsion  is  formed  in 
gelatine,  ammania  being  presmt,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
action  of  the  dye  is  much  more  effective.  This  fact, 
amongst  other  things,  gives  a colour  to  the  developing 
action  being  a possible  and  probable  action. 

Eder  found  th.at  the  alkalies  and  carbonates  of  potassium 
and  sodium  did  not  increase  sensitiveness  when  the  dye 
was  added  in  their  presence.  In  a dried  plate  these  take 
crystalline  forms,  and  can  in  no  way  be  compared  for 
efficiency  with  ammonia  (Nil,). 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chloride  and  bromide 
of  silver  both  absorb  ammonia  in  a very  marked  manner, 
and  that  even  after  moderate  washing  they  will  hold  it  to 
some  extent.  Tlie  alkalinity  of  the  salt,  then,  is  favour- 
able to  this  developing  action. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 
IN  VIENNA. 

BY  A WAXDERING  AMATEUR. 

On  October  1st  was  opened  in  Vienna  the  Exhibition  of 
Amateur  Photography,  held  in  honour  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor.  This  Ex- 
hibition is  being  held  in  the  fine  new  building  known  as 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  and  has  been  ex- 


citing much  interest  in  photographic  circles  on  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  last  few  mouths.  Fortunately,  Mond.ay 
was  a glorious  day,  the  sun  seeming  to  shine  out  with  all 
the  greater  brilliancy,  compensating  for  the  gloom  and 
pouring  rain  of  the  previous  day. 

Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Amateur 
Photographers’  Club  I received  an  invitation  card  for  the 
opening  ceremony.  Accordingly  I found  myself,  at  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven,  in  the  marble  paved  hall  of  the  Museum. 
The  ceremony  itself  was  fixed  for  eleven  o’clock,  and  soon 
the  spectators  came  crowding  in,  until  it  w.as  evident  there 
was  going  to  be  a very  Large  and  encouraging  attendance  ; 
the  executive  committee  occupied  most  of  the  central  sp.ace 
in  the  hall,  while  the  ladies,  of  whom  there  were  large 
numbers  present,  chiefly  patronized  the  gallery. 

Punctually  at  eleven  o’clock,  the  Arch-Duchess  Maria 
Theresa,  accompanied  by  her  husband  the  Archduke  Carl 
Ludwig  (brother  to  the  Emperor),  arrived  ; the  Arch- 
duchess had  consented  to  be  the  Patroness  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  although  last  week  she  was  far  away  in  Hung.ary, 
yet  such  is  her  enthusiasm  for  the  photographic  art,  .and 
her  desire  to  forw’ard  it  in  any  way,  that  slie  h.ad  travelled 
b.ack  to  Vienna  in  order  to  fulfil  her  duties  as  Patroness  of 
the  Society,  and  to  declare  the  Exhibition  open. 

On  her  arrival  she  was  received  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  Herr  Carl  Srna,  and  conducted  into  the  centre  of 
the  large  hall,  where  the  secretary  welcomed  her  as 
Patroness  of  the  Society,  the  object  of  which  he  explained, 
while  thanking  the  Archduchess  for  so  kindly  consenting 
to  perform  the  opening  ceremony.  The  Archduchess  then, 
in  a few  well-chosen  words,  expressed  her  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  her  heart-felt  hopes  for  its 
well-being,  and  duly  declared  the  Exhibition  open.  The 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  among  whom  aie 
many  distinguished  persons,  were  then  introduced  to  the 
Archduchess,  who  was  subsequently  conducted  by  the  hon. 
secretary  up  the  grand  staircase  to  the  well-arranged 
rooms  above,  where  the  photographs  were  duly  inspected 
by  the  Royal  Patroness  and  her  distinguished  suite,  who 
expressed  themselves  most  ple.ased. 

The  Exhibition  itself,  of  which  it  is  at  present  some- 
what premature  to  speak,  as  the  awards  are  not  yet  made, 
is  divided  roughly  into  two  portions  : 1.  The  work  of 

amateur  photographers  ; 2.  Apparatus  and  work  illusti'a- 
tive  thereof  for  professional  photographers.  There  are  a 
very  large  number  of  exhibits  in  the  former  class,  and 
some  admirable  work  is  shown ; the  arrangement  and 
hanging  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  those  to  whose 
lot  this  difficult  task  baa  Lallen  are  to  be  sincerely  con- 
gratulated ; indeed,  they  present  a pattern  in  this  respect 
which  many  of  our  English  hanging  committees  would  do 
well  to  copy. 

The  whole  of  the  amateur  portion  of  the  Exhibition  is 
contained  in  the  Large  room  on  the  first  floor,  while  Part  2 
has  a spacious  room  assigned  to  it  on  the  ground  floor. 
Here  are  found  many  contributions  from  English  houses, 
Marion  and  Co.  notably  sending  a very  comprehensive 
collection  of  apparatus,  &c.  ; yet  the  noted  houses  are  not 
far  behind  in  the  excellence  and  variety  of  their  exhibits. 

Among  the  -objects  which  deservedly  attracted  attention 
is  the  exceedingly  neat  little  secret  camera  in  the  book- 
form,  patented  by  a Frankfort  firm,  and  taking  a charge  of 
twenty-four  plates ; it  is  a wonderfully  compact  little 
instrument,  and  certainly  deserves  its  name  as  “ secret.” 

The  pictures,  however,  naturally  attracted  the  most 
attention,  and  the  Archduchess  was  most  painstaking  in 
her  inspection  of  everything  worthy  of  praise.  The  Eng- 
lish amateurs  are  very  fairly  well  to  the  fore,  our  best 
known  exemplifiers  of  the  art  sending  contributions ; 
among  these  we  recognise  well-known  work  by  Messrs. 
Davidson,  Harry  Tolley,  Wellington,  and  Dresser,  the 
latter  contributing  a specially  clever  trio  study  of  a dog, 
entitled  “ Waiting,”  “ After  it,”  “ Got  it  !”  Harry  Tolley’s 
“ Derbyshire  Stream  ” is  well  up  to  the  high  standing  that 
he  gets  for  artistic  excellence  combined  with  technical  skill. 
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Studies  of  animals  seem  very  popular  just  now,  and  here* 
amongst  the  English  contributors,  Mr.  Welliugton  excels- 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  here  that  a great  deal  of  old  work  is 
exhibited,  and  to  one  who  has  visited  most  of  the  recent 
exhibitions  at  home,  there  seems  little  new  from  the 
British  Isles.  No.  54  is  a contribution  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
entitled  “Home  Studies,  Untouched  they  no  doubt  are 
“ untouched,”  but  would  have  been  far  more  worth  exhibit- 
ing if  they  had  been  “ touched  up.”  As  it  is,  the  grouping 
reminds  one  too  much  of  Dr.  Alabone’s  forced  figure  studies 
(such  as  the  May  t^ieeu)  to  be  pleasing. 

Turning  no  w to  the  exhibits  sent  by  the  amateurs  of  A ustria 
and  other  countries — such  as  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy, 
which  latter  are  all  fairly  represented — what  strikes  one 
most  is  the  popularity,  firstly,  of  large  sizes  (10  by  8 and 
upwards) ; and  secondly,  of  very  small  size.s,  notably  of  in- 
stantaneous work  with  hand  cameras.  I may  here  note,  too, 
the  number  of  specimens  printed  on  Liesegang’s  Aristo- 
ty[>e  paper,  which  ought  to  be  more  popular  in  England  than 
it  is  at  present.  Here  it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  bromide 
papers.  No.  1G5  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  exhibition. 
It  consists  of  three  prints  on  Bizzighelli’s  platinum  papers 
from  negatives  of  sepia  drawing,  the  object  being  to  show 
how  accurately  the  colour  of  a sepia  drawing  can  be  re- 
produced by  this  process.  The  effect  is  good,  but  then  one 
does  not  often  want  to  copy  sepia  drawings  by  photo- 
graphy. The  Archduchess  herself  exhibits  some  good 
work.  She  excels  in  portraiture — a rare  accomplishment 
amongst  amateurs. 

The  moat  beautiful  photographs  in  the  exhibition,  to 
my  mind,  are  those  numbered  25.  They  are  large-sized 
views,  chiefly  of  mountain  scenery,  in  which  the  atmo- 
sphere, haze,  clouds,  shadow,  and  sunshine  are  rendered 
with  the  most  perfect  gradations.  Not  having  a pro- 
gramme I was  unable  to  ascertain  this  contributor’s  name  ; 
he  is  in  the  first  rank  of  amateur  photographers. 
Other  landscape  studies  of  merit  are  contained  in  four 
frames  numbered  94,  G.  V.  Kammiserla,  chiefly  views  in 
the  Dolomite  region,  printed  on  Liesegang’s  paper.  No.  32 
frame  contains  some  first-rate  instantaneous  studies  of 
dogs  jumping  and  performing  various  tricks ; one  of  a dog 
being  thrown  out  of  a window  is  most  grotesque.  The 
shutter  used  must  have  been  of  fabulous  quickness,  for  in 
none  of  these  pictures  is  any  movement  perceptible.  The 
exhibitor’s  name  is  Johann  Hiller. 

Monsieur  Colard  (No.  28)  exhibits  a genre  picture  entitled 
“ Deu.x  ScBurs,”  which  might  have  been  admirable  if  it 
had  been  printed  lighter.  As  it  is,  the  faces  of  the  two 
children  are  almost  black.  No.  lOG  frame  contains  some 
views  of  forest  land  near  Vienna.  These  are  platinum 
prints,  and  are  characterized  by  great  breadth  of  artistic 
treatment.  No.  G1  is  an  admirable  study  of  two  Arabs, 
taken  on  board  a Mediterranean  vessel — a young  man 
leaning  against  the  bulwark  of  the  ship,  and  by  his  side  a 
patriarch  with  a long  flowing  white  beard.  The  contra.st 
of  youth  and  age  between  the  two  faces  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  the  picture.  The  composition  is,  how- 
ever, slightly  spoiled  by  the  presence  of  a third  head  right 
at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  which  is  evidently  there  by 
mistake.  The  contributor  is  Herr  Schwarz,  of  Prague. 
No.  8 frame  contains  some  “arranged  pictures ’’ after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  only  much 
simpler,  illustrative  of  the  dangers  of  chamois  hunting. 
Grouping  and  technical  skill  are  here  combined  to  produce 
realistic  work. 

In  ending  this  slight  critique,  in  which  I have  not 
mentioned  a half  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  praise, 

I can  only  add  that  my  criticisms  would  have  been  more 
pleasantly  conducted  if  I had  had  a catalogue  to  tell  the 
names  of  the  artists.  As  it  was,  I presume  they  were  not 
published  in  time.  Anyway,  the  amateurs  of  Vienna  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  an  exhibition  which  is  quite  up  to 
the  mark  of  any  yet  held  in  England,  and  which  in  many 
points,  notably  arrangement,  surpasses  those  at  home. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Improved  Flash  Light  Lamps— Plate-changixo 

Attachment  for  Small  Cameras  -A  Photometer. 

A VERY  interesting  special  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Amateur  Society  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  September 
2 1st,  and  was  devoted  principally  to  the  exhibition  and 
demonstration  of  new  appar.atus.  President  Canfield 
opened  the  meeting  by  introducing  Dr.  J.  J.  Higgins,  who 
re.adapaper  on  the  “Magnesium  Light,”  and»also  made  some 
remarks  on  a “New  Dry  Battery.”  He  exhibited  a new 
lamp  very  neatly  made,  designed  for  flashing  magnesium 
powder  something  on  the  principle  of  the  James  lamp, 
that  is  by  forcing  a given  quantity  of  m.agnesium  powder 
up  through  the  centre  of  a large  circular  flame  from  an 
alcohol  lamp  by  means  of  comjnessed  air. 

lie  used  two  bulbs  on  a rubber  pipe,  one  acting  as  a 
storage  bulb  to  hold  the  air  forced  in  it  by  five  or  six  com- 
pressions of  a smaller  end  bulb.  Between  the  storage  bulb 
and  lamp  was  a spring  clip  or  clamp  which  closed  the 
pipe.  To  make  an  exposure  the  clamp  is  opened  by  light 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  when  the  air  pressure  at  once 
sends  up  the  magnesium  (deposited  in  a thimble-like 
reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  lamp)  into  the  flame,  pro- 
ducing a very  long  and  dazzling  flame.  He  connected  two 
lamps  with  one  pipe  by  a T,  and  made  them  flash  simul- 
taneously, which  w.as  very  successfully  done.  In  photo- 
graphing a theatre  two  extra  large  lamps,  holding  each  an 
ounce  of  magnesium  powder,  should  be  properly  located 
and  connected  with  any  requirei!  length  of  tubing  (on 
the  same  plan)  to  an  ordinary  bellows  placed  on  the  floor. 
To  flash  the  lights  compress  the  bellows  suddenly  with  the 
foot.  The  idea  is  very  simple  but  effective. 

The  dry  battery  was  quite  small  and  compact ; two  or 
three  cells  were  jiowerful  enough  to  ring  a system  of  bells 
in  a house  for  three  or  four  years  without  attention.  It 
was  also  a very  light  battery,  and  could  be  readily  carried 
in  the  pocket ; it  was  therefore  well  adapted  for  operating 
the  shutter  of  a camera  at  a distance.  It  has  about  the 
same  power  as  the  well  knov/n  Le  Clauche  Battery,  and  is 
named  the  “ Gassner  Dry  Battery.”  The  doctor’s  tests 
were  very  satisfactory  ; four  cells  would  run  a small  elec- 
tric lamp  nicely,  and  this  fact  suggested  to  the  Presi  lent 
that  the  battery  would  be  utilized  in  working  a dark  room 
electric  lamp. 

Dr.  Piffard  then  exhibited  a new  form  of  portable  flash- 
lamp  that  was  compact  enough  to  be  put  in  one’s  pocket. 
In  a small  tin  box  without  a top,  .about  the  size  of  a sar- 
dine box,  was  packed  a lot  of  wicking,  saturated  with 
alcohol.  At  one  end  was  a table  or  small  vessel,  to  hold 
the  magnesium  powder,  and  secured  to  the  box,  back  of 
this,  was  the  metal  tube  of  a rubber  pressure  bulb.  The 
whole  was  so  light  that  it  could  be  held  in  one  hand  by 
the  pressure  bulb.  Squeezing  the  bulb  forced  the  air 
through  the  magnesium,  carrying  it  into  the  large  body 
of  alcohol  flame,  producing,  .as  a consequence,  a brilliant 
light  sufficient,  so  the  Doctor  said,  to  readily  take  a por- 
trait. Its  chief  advantage  was  that  it  w.as  portable,  light, 
and  inexpensive.  A tin  cover  fitted  over  the  wicking  to 
prevent  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  several  excellent  prints  of  interiors  made  by 
Dr.  Higgins’  lamp  were  passed  around,  proving  beyond 
a doubt  all  that  he  claimed. 

Mr.  Beach  exhibited  an  .attachment  for  changing  plates 
in  small  cameras  for  instantaneous  work,  invented  by 
George  H.  Hopkins,  of  the  Scientific  American.  It  was 
simply  a pajier  leatherette  bag  strengthened  by  leather 
bent  on  itself  near  one  end.  Attached  to  the  back  of  the 
camera  was  a metal  pocket-like  fr.ame,  with  weak  flat 
springs  to  force  the  plate  into  the  focus  plane.  The  top 
end  of  the  frame  has  a metal  lip.  To  insert  a plate  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  is  hooked  over  the  lip  of  the  frame,  then 
the  bag  is  turned  up  the  same  as  if  one  was  upsetting  or 
emptying  a bag,  and  by  a little  shaking  the  plate  drops 
from  the  bag  into  the  pocket  of  the  camera.  The  bag  is 
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then  turned  d )wn  and  held  in  i)l;ice  against  the  rear  of 
the  camera.  There  is  a rotary  shutter  and  also  devices  for 
making  a time  or  instantaneous  exposure.  The  camera  is 
very  easily  and  cheaply  made,  and  the  bag  system,  Mr. 
Hopkins  claimed,  was  much  more  simple  than  miniature 
plate-holders. 

Mr.  Beach  then  showed  a photometer  made  by  J.  De- 
coudun,  of  Paris,  for  determining  the  correct  exposure. 
It  is  placed  against  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  and  an 
inside  disk  having  four  holes  in  it  (one  much  larger  than 
the  other  three)  is  rotated  until  the  three  small  holes 
appear  to  merge  together.  It  is  then  removed,  and  a read- 
ing, taken  according  to  the  letter  of  the  alphabet,  brought 
to  view.  He  had  tested  it  in  reducing  with  camera  for 
lantern  slides,  and  found  it  quite  reliable.  For  an  East- 
man or  Ripley  slow  lantern  slide-plate  he  exposed  about 
one-tenth  longer  than  the  time  stated  on  the  photometer. 

Mr.  Stebbins  remarked  that  he  had  good  success  in  using 
a similar  device. 

Mr.  Beach  read  a paper  on  “ A New  Detective  Camera,” 
exhibiting  a model  of  the  Kodak  recently  introduced,  and 
followed  his  paper  by  an  exhibition  of  a few  lantern  slides 
on  the  screen,  these  having  been  made  by  contact  from 
Kodak  film  negatives.  They  were  excellent  in  their  way. 
He  also  exhibited  a series  of  interesting  enlargements 
made  by  the  Eastman  Company,  which  were  remarkably 
clear  and  distinct,  when  it  was  seen  that  they  were  made 
from  such  miniature  negatives.  The  little  camera  was 
considered  quite  a novelty,  and  excited  much  interest 
among  those  present. 

Dr.  Piffard  made  some  exhibits  of  his  recent  orthochro- 
matic  work  which  were  interesting.  He  showed  prints 
from  orthochromatic  negatives  and  the  original  coloured 
miniature  which  had  been  copied.  The  true  relation  of 
colours  was  very  plainly  seen.  His  process  was  similar  to 
Ives’  recent  method. 

So  many  things  of  scientific  and  practical  interest  have 
rarely  been  compressed  into  one  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  it  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 

The  President  read  a paper  by  .Jos.  P.  Beach  on  “A 
Method  of  Reducing  Blue  Prints,”  also  a report  of  the 
lantern  slide  committee,  stating,  in  substance,  that  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  had  been  duly  organ- 
ized in  July,  and  that  the  executive  committee  to  conduct 
it  was  George  Pullock,  Manager,  residing  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  assisted  by  Edmund  Stirling,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
F.  C.  Beach,  of  New  York. 

The  committee  urged  upon  members  the  need  of  getting 
slides  together  for  the  Interchange. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  is  set  down  for 
October  9th,  and  the  first  lantern  exhibition  of  the  season 
for  October  26. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston  Societies,  will  probably  occur  early 
next  spring  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  liberally 
patronized  by  foreign  exhibitors.  Sulphite. 

Neio  York,  Sept.  29,  1888. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  HERMANN  B.  GUNTHER. 

Natural  Science  Exhibition  of  Cologne  - Ortho- 
chromatic Collodion  E.mulsion— Platinotypes — 
— Toning  Bath  for  Albumen  Prints— Concentrated 
Soda  Developer. 

Nahiral  Science  Exhibition  of  Cologive. — The  sixty-first 
annual  meeting  of  German  naturalists  and  doctois  took 
place  at  Cologne  from  September  18th  to  the  23rd.  For 
the  natural  exhibition  opened  on  this  occasion  photo- 
graphy was  again  ably  represented.  It  was  attached  to 
Class  II.,  Micrology  ; and,  indeed,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  exhibited  pictures  consisted  of  photo-micrographs. 
Mr.  Reithert,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  H.  Burstert,  of  Berlin,  sent 
a splendid  collection  of  them,  the  latter  showing  sections 


of  German  timber  which  were  highly  instructive.  Dr.  P. 
.Teserich,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  a beautiful  collection  of 
eighteen  tables  illustrating  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy for  scientific  purposes.  They  were  divided  into 
two  series.  The  first  contained  photo- micrographs  of 
enormous  magnification,  amounting  to  6,20o  diameters, 
which  were  all  taken  by  limelight.  The  pictures  were 
of  perfect  clearness  and  sharpness.  The  second  series 
consisted  of  photographs  illustrating  the  method  with 
which  Dr.  .Teserich  succeeds  to  identify,  by  aid  of  photo- 
graphy, such  interpolations  and  forgeries  which  are  abso- 
lutely unperceivable  with  the  naked  eye.  In  the  photo- 
graphic copy  the  slightest  diflferences  in  colour  and  shade 
of  inks  are  made  manifest.  Blue  inks  appear  nearly 
white  ; brown  inks,  on  the  contrary,  almost  black.  In  this 
way  a merchant  was,  for  instance,  convicted  by  Dr.  Jese- 
rich  of  crooked  ways  in  keeping  his  accounts.  He  took  off 
the  pages  of  the  books  concerned,  and  brought  into  court 
the  most  undoubted  ocular  proofs  of  the  illegitimate 
after-entry  of  some  of  the  accounts.  A subsequent 
chemical  test  substantiated  this  evidence.  In  another 
case,  the  changing  of  the  date  of  a note  by  an  insignifi- 
cant erasure  and  addition  was  proved  in  this  way  by  the 
doctor.  Most  perfect  apparatus  for  photo-micrographical 
purposes  were  sent  by  the  well-known  factories  of 
C.  Zeiss,  of  Jena;  Leitz,  of  Wetzlar ; and  Jung,  of 
Heidelberg,  which  attracted  much  attention.  An  original 
exhibit  was  that  of  the  druggists  Lipmann  and  Geffekeu, 
of  Hamburg,  which  consisted  in  a collection  of  about  one 
thousand  large  photographic  views  of  different  parts  of 
Asia,  showing  all  the  places  with  which  the  firm  has  busi- 
ness connections.  Of  the  many  photographic  apparatus  I 
observed,  I will  only  mention  Dr.  Krugener’s  book-camera, 
sent  by  Haake  and  Albers,  of  Frankfort,  together  with 
the  additional  enlarging  apparatus,  Stiin’s  well-known 
waistcoat  camera,  a collection  of  tourists’  cameras  of 
Janssen  and  Co.,  of  Cologne,  then  the  excellent  photo- 
graphic outfits  of  Ed.  Liesegang,  of  DusseldorfF ; O, 
Schroeder,  of  Berlin  ; and  of  Paul  Leinert,  of  Dresden. 
To  those  interested  in  spectography  the  natural  exhibition 
offered  special  attraction,  this  branch  of  science  being 
very  ably  represented.  A.  Kruss,  of  Hamburg,  showed  a 
large  spectro.scope  with  six  prisms  and  automatic  focussing 
arrangement,  also  a very  ingeniously  constructed  univer- 
sal spectroscope  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
with  symmetrical  slit.  Geissler,  of  Bonn,  exhibited  some 
splendid  Rowland  diffraction  gratings,  showing  14,438 
parallel  lines  to  the  linear  inch,  giving  the  most  beautiful 
spectra  I know.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  German 
naturalists  will  be  held  at  Heidelberg. 

Dr.  E.  Albert's  Highly  Sensitive  Orthoehromatic  Collodion 
Emulsion. — Some  months  ago.  Dr.  Albert,  of  Munich, 
published  in  the  various  photographic  journals  a communi- 
cation about  his  orthochromatic  collodion  emulsion,  which, 
as  the  author  says,  shows  itself  to  be  as  rapid  as  gelatine 
emulsion,  the  plates  prepared  with  it  requiring  no  yellow 
screen  during  exposure.  This  communication,  though  it 
contained  no  details  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion, 
excited  a great  deal  of  interest,  as  it  was  generally  known 
that  Dr.  E.  Albert,  in  his  reproduction  establishment, 
takes  all  his  unsurpassed  copies  of  oil  paintings  with  ortho- 
chromatic collodion  bromide  emulsion.  Meantime  Dr. 
Albert  has  placed  his  emulsion  on  the  market,  and  it  is 
said  to  sell  readily.  It  is  furnished  in  two  separate  bottles, 
one  containing  the  collodion  emulsion,  the  other  the  eosine 
silver  solution,  by  which  the  emulsion  is  made  colour  sensi- 
tive. In  the  eosin  silver  the  ammonia  used  for  dissolving 
it  has  been  neutralized  with  picric  acid,  as  it  would  other- 
wise act  destructive  on  the  cotton-wool,  and  give  rise  to 
fog.  The  picrate  of  ammonia  formed  thereby  gives  at  the 
same  time  the  colouring  matter,  which  absorbs  the  too 
powerful  quantity  of  the  ultra- violet  rays  reflected  by 
blue  pigment  colours,  which,  according  to  the  author,  is 
the  cause  that  in  photographs  yellow  appears  much  darker 
than  blue.  The  collodion  emulsion,  which  in  the  unmixed 
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state  keeps  for  months,  is  made  colour  sensitive  just  before 
use,  by  adding  10  c.c.  of  the  eosin  silver  solution  to  100  c.c. 
of  the  emulsion.  Before  and  after  adding  it,  the  emulsion 
must  be  violently  shaken.  In  the  mixed  state  the  emulsion 
is  much  more  sensitive  to  white  light,  and  also  to  orange, 
yellow,  and  green  colours;  but  as  it  keeps  in  this  state  only 
for  one  or  two  days,  it  must  be  utilized  the  same  day  it  is 
mixed.  If  filtering  should  be  necessary,  it  may  be  done 
through  cotton-wool  moistened  with  alcohol.  The  mixed 
emulsion  must  be  carefully  protected  against  yellow  light. 
The  plates  are  best  prepared  at  the  light  of  a red  dark 
room  lantern.  In  order  to  retain  the  film  the  edges  are 
painted  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gelatine,  made  from 
so-called  “ meta-gelatine,” — that  is,  gelatine  changed  by 
ammonia.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  set,  the  plate  should  at 
once  be  exposed  without  being  washed  before,  in  a room 
of  not  too  high  a temperature ; it  will,  however,  in  the 
wet  state,  also  keep  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  After 
exposure  the  plate  is  washed  under  the  tap  in  dim  red 
light,  until  all  greasiness  has  disappeared,  then  it  is 
allowed  to  drain,  and  then  developed.  For  this  purpose 
the  plate  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  developer  poured 
over  it.  For  the  concentrated  developer  Dr.  Albert  re- 
commends the  following  formula  : — 


Distilled  w.ater 

...  4080  c.c. 

Sulphite  of  soda 

...  474  grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium 

...  300  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium 

80 

Citric  acid  ...  ... 

...  63  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid 

...  132 

For  use,  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  diluted  with  1000  c.c. 
of  diluted  water,  and  20  c c.  of  ammonia  (spec.  w.  O'Ol) 
added  to  it.  In  the  concentrated  state  the  developer  keeps 
for  an  unlimited  time ; the  diluted  developer,  however, 
should  be  mixed  for  only  a day’s  requirement.  As  soon  as 
it  becomes  brown  it  is  useless.  In  the  case  of  over- 
exposure, a few  drops  of  a solution  of  5 grammes  potassium 
bromide  in  100  c.c.  of  water  are  added  to  the  developer ; 
in  the  case  of  under-exposure  a few  drops  of  a mixture  of 
100  parts  of  water  and  100  parts  of  ammonia.  Excellent 
results  with  this  collodion  emulsion  are  given  by  the  hydro- 
quinone  developer,  which  can  be  highly  recommended. 
In  this  case  the  hydroquinone  gives  strength,  the 
ammonium  bromide  clearness,  and  the  potassium  carbonate 
sensitiveness.  To  determine  the  sensitiveness  of  Dr. 
Albert’s  collodion  emulsion  plates,  comparative  trials  have 
lately  been  made  by  Dr.  Eder  in  the  portrait  studio  of  the 
Imperial  Teaching  Institute  of  Vienna,  at  the  s;ime  time, 
with  good  gelatine  dry  plates  of  commerce,  of  19°  to  20° 
of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer.  The  time  of  exposure  was 
found  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely  four  to  six  seconds. 

To  Impart  a Beautiful  Droxen  Toxie  to  Platixxatypes. — 
According  lo  a communication  of  ISJ.  Taeschler-Signer,  in 
the  liuxidschau,  a beautiful  brown  tone  may  be  imparted  to 
platinotypes,  if  to  a hot  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  a solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  added  before  development. 


Solutioxi  A, 

Potassium  oxalate  ... 

Water 

Solutioxi  B. 

Bichloride  of  mercury 
Water 


...  205  grammes 
...  1,000  c.c. 


...  5 grammes 

...  100  c.c. 


Solution  A is  warmed  up  to  158°  to  176°  F.,  then  solution 
B is  added.  According  as  more  or  less  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury is  added,  the  tone  may  be  altered  from  the  common 
greyish- blue  to  brown,  even  to  sepia  colour.  This  method 
may  be  a good  one  for  those  who  prefer  the  brown  tone 
to  the  dull  engraving  colour  of  platinotypes,  but  to  my 
mind  the  permanence  of  the  jnctures  will  run  risk  by 
adding  mercury  bichloride.  It  is  well  known  to  jdioto- 
gra|)hic  operators  that  negatives  having  been  intensified 
by  means  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  after 


continued  exposure  to  light,  after  about  eight  days,  com- 
mence to  bleach  if  looked  at  by  reflected  light. 

Excellent  Toning  Both  for  Albumen  Prints. — The 
following  is  recommended  by  Jas.  Bourier,  in  the  Amateur 
Photographer  : — 


Distilled  water 

Carbonate  of  soda 
Benzoic  acid  ... 

Gold  chloride  (brown) 


...  1,200  C.C. 

...  5 grammes 

...  10  „ 

...  1 gramme 


No  other  gold  bath  has  given  to  the  author  such  beautiful, 
warm,  velvet-like  tones  as  the  above,  which  has  also  the 
advantage  to  keep  very  long.  The  natural  benzoic  acid, 
produced  of  gum  benzoin,  is,  however,  rather  dear,  whilst 
benzoic  acid  “ Extoluol  ” (a  compound  of  the  coal-tar  oil) 
is  much  cheaper,  and  as  good  as  the  natural  one.  The 
benzoic  acid  being  lighter  than  water,  floats  upon  the 
latter,  and  the  bottle  in  which  the  gold  bath  is  made 
must,  therefore,  often  be  shaken,  to  cause  the  crystals  to 
dissolve. 

A New  Goxxcentrated  Soda  Developer. — In  the  Mitlheilun- 
gen,  Max  Wolf  describes  a modification  of  the  concentrated 
soda  developer,  which  is  said  to  give  very  clear  pictures, 
and  very  seldom  to  cause  frilling  of  the  film.  Two  stock 
solutions  are  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Stock  Solution  A. 


Water 

Sulphite  of  soda  

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
Pyrogallic  acid  


100  c.c 
30  grammes 
5 drops 
10  grammes 


It  is  essential  that  the  dissolution  of  these  ingredients  be 
made  in  the  order  given  above,  as  the  pyro  at  once  oxidises 
if  it  comes  into  the  water  before  the  sulphite  of  soda.  It 
must  also  not  be  filtered. 


Stock  Solution  B. 


Water 

Soda,  crystallized  

Sulphite  of  soda  

This  latter  solution  must  be  filtered. 

Water 

Stock  solution  A 

Stock  solution  B 


...  200  c.c. 

...  75  grammes 

...  40  „ 

For  use,  take — 

...  100  c.c. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  use  an  alum  bath  after  development, 
but  if  used,  it  protects  .against  frilling  and  yellow  stain. 

' In  placing  the  neg.ative  into  the  fixing  solution  the  lights 
j become  quite  dark.  Addition  of  poUissium  bromide  acts 
in  the  same  manner  .as  with  the  potash  developer.  The 
stock  solution  A may  as  well  be  used  for  the  potash  deve- 
loper as  for  the  soda  developer. 


r HOT  0-MI  GROG  RAP  HY. 

HY  F.  CHARTERS-WUITE.* 

To  many  who  are  now  present  the  re-iteration  of  my  remarks 
on  photo-micrography  may,  I fear,  be  as  wanting  in  novelty  as  a 
thrice-told  tale,  but  I was  encouraged  to  take  my  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  evening  by  the  suggestion  that  in  accordance 
with  the  published  invitation  many  propncial  visitors  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  m^ht  accept  this  club’s 
[ hospitality,  and  make  use  of  its  meetings  during  their  stay  in 
' the  Metropolis,  and  to  them  photo-micrography  might  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  induce  them  to  take  up  its  practice,  if  its 
I initial  difficulties  were  shown  to  be  as  easily  overcome  as  they  are. 
1 Especially  does  the  season  now  offer  its  inducements  for  the 
tri.al  of  this  fascinating  branch  of  our  art — the  dark  curtain  of 
j non-actinism  limits  the  prosecution  of  landscape  work,  but  we 
\ can  always  find  interesting  occupation  during  the  long  winter 
I evenings  in  photographing  simple  objects  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, or  even  a microscopical  objective.  But  my  time  is  limited, 
and  my  introduction  of  my  subject  must  not  be  so  long  as  to 
encroach  on  that  in  which  we  hope  to  listen  to  the  experiences  of 
' other  workers  who  may  be  present. 

[ The  division  most  convenient  resolves  itself  into  three  parts, 

I * A communication  to  the  Photographic  Club. 
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on  each  of  which  something  must  be  said  ; these  are — the  light 
employed,  the  apparatus  used,  and  the  development  of  the  plates. 

First,  the  light  employed.  The  beginner  at  this  process  will, 
if  he  takes  my  advice,  go  in  for  low  power  photo-micrography — 
that  is,  never  using  powers  higher  than  a one-lifth  of  an  inch, 
or  even  better,  a one-third  of  an  inch,  while  he  may  go  to  as  low 
a power  as  a one  and  a-half  inch  microscopical  objective.  This 
will  give  a sufficient  range  of  amplihcation,  and  for  this  a paraffin 
lamp  having  a wick  three  and  a quarter  inches  broad  will  give 
ample  lighting  if  the  flame  be  turned  nearly  edgewise  to  the  ob- 
jective ; the  light  may  be  made  more  actinic  by  putting  a piece 
of  camphor  as  large  as  a filbert  into  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp. 
But  when  sufficient  progress  has  been  made,  and  good  negatives 
are  obtained  with  low  powers,  then  the  beginner — no  longer  a 
beginner — may  proceed  to  the  use  of  the  higher  powers  of  the 
microscope,  such  as  the  one-eighth,  one-twelfth,  and  one- 
twentieth  ; but  then  the  light  will  have  to  be  either  the  electric 
arc  or  the  Osey  hydrogen  to  get  anything  like  favourable  results. 

One  point  of  great  importance  must  be  touched  upon  here, 
whatever  illumination  is  used,  and  rays  of  light  must  evenly 
illuminate  the  object.  If  a condenser  is  employed,  it  must  be 
accurately  centred,  so  that  the  field  derives  an  equal  lighting  ; if 
this  is  not  done,  two  undesirable  remits  will  make  themselves 
manifest  —the  resultant  print  will  present  one  part  of  its  field 
dark  and  the  other  light,  one  being  beautifully  and  softly 
vignetted  into  the  other,  and,  in  addition,  one  edge  of  the  object 
photographed  will  be  blurred  by  diffraction  and  show  a white 
bordering,  while  the  other  does  not  ; this  is  especially  evident 
in  photogiaphing  diatoms  with  high  powers,  so  the  first  care  of 
every  beginner  in  photo -micrography  must  be  devoted  to  remove 
this  liable  source  of  error.  Then,  again,  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  light,  drowning  all  the  details  of  your  object ; having  there- 
fore a steady  white  light,  the  excess  of  it  should  be  cut  down  by 
diaphragms  or  stops  till  only  sufficient  is  left  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired, a longer  exposure  being  given  if  necessary.  No  material 
benefit  in  my  experience  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  a mono- 
chromatic light  such  as  that  furnished  by  the  ammonia  sulphate 
of  copper  bath,  interposed  between  the  lamp  and  the  condenser  ; 
but  this  is  a point  which  might  be  carefully  noted  by  future 
workers,  as  also  the  use  of  a pale  yellow  glass  in  photographing 
parts  of  the  exo-skeleton  of  insects  or  objects  presenting  varying 
shades  of  brown.  In  photographing  these,  the  brown  offers  such 
a non-actinic  barrier  that  before  the  rays  of  light  have  passed 
sufficiently  through  them  to  afi'ect  the  bromo-siiver  in  the  plate, 
the  general  field  is  hopelessly  over-exposed.  If,  therefore,  a 
stained  glass  of  a shade  approximating  to  that  of  the  object  be 
employed,  it  is  possible  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  field  might 
be  kept  back  till  the  image  of  the  object  had  made  its  impression  ; 
it  lengthens  the  exposure,  but  I am  under  the  conviction  that  it 
will  be  of  marked  benefit,  and  worth  a trial  by  those  who  have  the 
time,  the  talent,  and  the  inclination  for  this  kind  of  investigation. 

The  apparatus  employed  may  be  reduced  to  a horizontal 
microscope  whose  nozzle  can  be  thrust  through  the  lens  hole  of 
any  ordinary  photographic  camera,  the  junction  being  rendered 
light-tight  by  a swathe  of  black  velvet,  the  conjoined  apparatus 
being  securely  mounted  on  a firm  base-board  ; but  a reference  to 
the  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society  which  I have  laid  on  the  table  will  show  the  wonderful 
field  for  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius  this  subject  afibrds  us, 
evidenced  in  the  varying  plans  which  have  been  devised  for 
bringing  about  the  union  of  these  two  hitherto  divorced  instru- 
ments— the  camera  and  the  microscope.  It  therefore  resolves 
itself  in  this  : “ You  pays  your  money  (and  don’t  be  too  stingy) 
and  you  takes  your  choice.”  The  apparatus  I most  favour  is 
that  devised  by  myself ; of  course,  every  old  hen  thinks  her 
chicken  the  most  elegant,  and  I think  that  my  bantling  for  my 
purpose  is  the  best  that  could  be  invented,  but,  unlike  the  old 
hen,  I have  thought  it  needed  improvement,  and  have  added  and 
altered  till  it  presents  a different  appearance  to  what  it  had  when 
first  born.  I pass  round  for  your  inspection  some  photographs 
of  it  in  its  second  and  third  stages  of  evolution  ; what  it  will 
eventually  be  lies  at  present  in  the  dark  womb  of  futurity,  but 
doubtless,  as  needs  arise,  it  will  be  modified  to  meet  them. 
The  photographs  of  the  apparatus  in  its  last  development 
speak  for  themselves,  I think.  I did  very  satisfactory 
work  with  the  machine  as  arranged  in  photograph  No.  2,  in 
which  a microscopical  objective  played  the  role  of  the  lens  of  an 
optical  lantern,  and  projected  the  magnified  image  of  the  object 
on  to  a sensitised  plate ; bnt  it  needed  a carrier  for  the  object 
and  a focussing  arrangement,  which  was  added  in  consequence  ; 
then  a convenient  sliding  base  to  support  the  plate  carrier  was 


^ nf- 

rigged  up.  That  was  a grand  advance,  as  it  enabled  me  to)vary 
my  amplifications.  Then  I found  I had  for  many  objects  and 
low  powers  too  much  light ; I was  not  like  Goethe,  who  wanted 
more  light,  I had  too  much  of  it,  so  I fitted  a tube  behind  the 
object-carrier  and  made  a sliding  diaphragm,  which  could  be 
slipped  back  till  the  exact  amount  of  light  was  obtained.  Then 
I found  I wanted  a more  accurate  means  of  centreing  the  light 
and  more  steadiness  in  the  apparatus  ; so  acting  upon  a kind 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Walmesley,  of  Philadelphia,  1 discarded  my 
first-born  arrangement  and  set  up  the  modification  as  photo- 
graphed in  No.  3,  and  with  that  I obtain  very  good  results,  but 
not  equal  to  those  obtained  by  such  workers  in  this  field  as 
Messrs.  Nelson  and  Pringle  ; but  we  cannot  all  be  giants  in 
these  days.  There  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  this  department  ; we  have  to  contend  against  many 
physical  barriers  ; but  if  in  the  concourse  of  many  workers  we  can 
freely  communicate  with  each  other  and  state  our  difficulties  as 
well  as  our  succeses,  means  may  be  devised  by  which  these 
physical  obstacles  can  be  ameliorated,  if  not  altogether  over- 
come. 

Having  our  apparatus,  the  next  thing  is  to  have  objects  suit- 
ably prepared,  and  until  the  preparers  of  these  objects  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a good  photo-micrograph,  so  long  shall  we  be  unable 
to  produce  the  best  work.  One  of  these  conditions  is  absolute 
flatness  of  the  object.  Many  microscopical  preparations,  and 
especially  sections  of  animal  tissues,  are  mounted  with  their  front 
surfaces  presenting  several  planes,  and  with  such  preparations  it 
is  impossible  to  get  more  than  a small  portion  perfectly  sharp. 
Then,  again,  these  preparations  require  to  be  cut  very  thin,  so 
that  the  risk  of  blurring  by  the  back  planes  is  reduced  to  its 
minimum.  With  the  thinnest  preparations,  when  using  the 
higher  powers,  there  must  be  an  evidence  of  this  blurring,  but 
not  sufficient  to  force  itself  on  your  attention  unless  looked  for. 
Then  they  must  be  suitably  stained,  but  not  with  what  is  known 
as  a selective  stain,  by  which  the  nuclei  are  picked  out  and  stand 
out  beyond  the  other"  details.  This  is  desirable  for  histological 
purposes,  but  nothing  offends  the  eye  more  than  seeing  a photo- 
graph dotted  all  over  with  these  spots. 

Attenti-m  must  also  be  given  to  the  colour  of  the  stain,  and 
in  all  my  work  I find  a pale  yellow  stain  given  by  a diluted 
solution  of  Bismark  brown  gives  me  better  results  than  I can 
get  with  the  use  of  other  dyes.  Carmine,  if  not  of  too  deep  a 
colour,  is  also  favourable,  but  very  little  success  can  be  got  from 
blue  or  lavender-stained  preparations.  Having,  however, 
suitable  stains,  we  must  also  require  that  the  preparations 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  extraneous  matters,  and  the  field 
should  have  n ) stray  particles  either  of  the  tissue  itself  or  foreign 
matter  arising  from  careless  and  dirty  mounting,  for  such  will  be 
reproduced  in  the  photograph,  and  necessitate  a great  deal  of 
spotting  out  in  the  field.  These  things  are  not  obtrusive  in 
ordinary  microscopical  examination,  and  if  they  are,  they  are 
recognised,  and  their  right  value  assigned  to  them,  and  therefore 
preparers  may  be  tempted  to  let  them  go  ; but  they  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  negative.  There  is  no  necessity  for  their  existence 
if  proper  care  is  exercised,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  professional  mounter  will  carefully  avoid  them,  which, 
doubtless,  he  will  do  when  the  number  of  workers  in  this  depart- 
ment demand  such  slides.  Having  selected  such  a slide  and 
chosen  the  portion  to  be  photographed  by  throwing  its  image  on 
the  focussing  screen,  it  may  be  there  roughly  focussed ; the  screen 
may  then  be  removed  and  its  place  occupied  by  a plate  of  plain 
glass  having  some  fine  lines  ruled  in  cross  bars  on  that  side  of 
it  placed  next  the  object.  On  looking  through  this  with  the 
ordinary  focussing  glass,  if  set  and  fixed  to  the  observer’s  true 
focus,  he  will  see  the  cross  lines  in  his  field  of  view  sharply 
defined,  then,  by  means  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope, 
he  must  bring  the  details  of  his  object  into  harmonious  sharpness 
with  the  cross  bars  which  occupy  approximately  the  place  of  the 
gelatine  film  of  the  sensitive  plate,  when,  with  the  ordinary 
microscope  objective,  this  sharpness  of  detail  will  be  produced 
on  the  film  without  having  to  allow  anything  for  the  correction 
of  actinic  or  visual  focus.  Now  he  will  find  a flood  of  light 
drowning  the  histological  details  of  his  object  ; that  amount  of 
light  was  useful  in  enabling  him  to  select  the  portion  to  be 
photographed,  but  it  is  now  positively  detrimental  to  subsequent 
work,  and  more  than  is  required  ; it  must,  therefore,  be  reduced 
till,  by  means  of  the  focussing  glass,  he  sees  the  whole  area  of 
the  object  crowded  with  delicate  detail  hitherto  obscured  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  illumination. 

We  now  come  to  the  exposure  necessary  to  obtain  a good 
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negative  with  plenty  of  density  in  the  surrounding  field,  and 
here  I must  say  the  difficulty  will  be  felt.  I believe  many  de- 
fects in  obtaining  this  may  be  traceable  to  under-exposure,  and 
it  is  only  by  one  or  two  trials  that  this  experience  and  judgment 
can  be  gained  ; but  when  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  a record 
should  be  made  of  the  time  of  exposure,  the  objective  used,  and 
the  amplification  obtained  for  future  use,  as  nothing  will  be  so 
useful  and  labour-saving  as  such  a record  to  refer  to. 

Of  the  actual  development  of  such  negatives  I have  nothing 
to  say.  The  ordinary  developers,  with  whose  use  all  workers 
are  familiar,  suffice  for  this  process  as  much  as  they  do  for  any 
other  photographic  work.  But  I think  that  hydruquinone  will 
prove  of  use,  inasmuch  as  it  it  does  not  seem  to  block  up  fine 
detail  to  such  an  extent  as  pyro  does,  but  I have  not  given  it 
sufficient  trial  yet  to  allow  any  opinion  I may  express  to  have 
much  weight,  but  mention  it  that  other  workers  in  this  field 
may  have  their  attention  called  to  this  favourable  peculiarity, 
with  a view  of  comparing  results  and  testing  if  my  idea  be  a 
correct  one. 

One  advantage  of  my  present  photo-micrographic  apparatus  is 
that  while  with  the  arrangement,  as  shown  in  photograph  No.  2, 
I could  only  get  transparent  objects  to  photograph,  I can,  by 
the  modification  shown  in  No.  3,  remove  the  microscope,  and 
attaching  its  face  to  a sliding  camera,  obtain  photographs  of 
opaque  objects.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  employ  two 
lamps  and  condensing  lenses,  the  light  of  one  being  concentrated 
on  the  object,  the  other  being  used  to  soften  or  obliterate  a 
great  deal  of  the  shadow.  In  photographing  opaque  objects,  I 
need  not  say  that  low  power  objectives  are  most  usefully 
employed,  .as  the  varying  planes  of  focus  .are  so  steep  and  sudden 
that  they  require  a lens  whose  penetration  is  sufificient  to  embrace 
them.  It  has  been  suggested  to  make  sep.arate  photographs  of 
each  of  the  planes  in  an  opaque  object,  and  then  by  a species  of 
composite  photography  combine  the  neg.atives  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  print ; but  I have  not  time  enough  to  pursue  these  inves- 
tigations, deeply  interesting  as  they  .are.  Life  is  not,  with  me  at 
least,  long  enough  to  do  all  one  would  like  to  do,  and  therefore 
I cast  forth  these  few  crumbs  on  the  waters  of  your  attention, 
hoping  they  m.ay  bring  in  the  loaves  after  many  days. 


As  will  be  seen  from  our  report  in  another  column, 
judgment  in  the  important  case  of  Biddle  v.  Fry  has  been 
entered  for  the  plaintiff.  This  decision,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  sty,  will  be  endorsed  by  all  practical  photographers 
who  have  read  the  evidence.  The  bearing  the  result  of 
the  case  will  have  upon  future  actions  at  law  of  a similar 
kind — we  hear  that  others  are  contemplated — is  very  evi- 
dent, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Messrs.  Fry  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  verdict,  but  will  endeavour  to  challenge 
it. 


In  the  meantime  a curious  piece  of  information  has 
reached  us,  which  we  give  under  reserve.  It  is  stilted  that 
on  the  jury  was  an  expert  in  the  manuf.acture  of  piiper. 
This  gentleman,  on  examining  the  mounts  in  question 
under  a microscope,  discovered  a number  of  minute  spots 
which  he  knew  at  once  to  be  the  seeds  of  esparto  grass.  It 
appeiirs  that  after  the  grass  is  reduced  to  pulp,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  scum,  chiefly  consisting  of 
the  seeds,  should  be  removed.  If  not,  the  seeds,  which  are 
so  minute  that  they  ciinnot  be  pulped,  remain  in  the  paper 
.and  are  liable  to  ferment.  If  this  be  so,  every  photo- 
grapher knows  what  the  result  of  fermenting  organic 
matter  on  albumenised  prints  will  be.  This  story 
does  not  come  to  us  direct  from  the  jury,  none  of  whom  we 
know,  and  we  give  it  as  we  receive  it.  If  the  statement 
be  not  authentic,  the  verdict  will  not  be  affected,  if,  on 


the  other  hand,  it  be  true,  it  makes  the  verdict  .all  the 
more  decisive,  and  illustrates  the  fortunate  chance  of  an 
action  concerning  photographic  cards  being  tried  at  Dart- 
ford,  the  centre  of  a gre.at  paper  manufacturing  district. 


The  example  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  dog  which,  as  we 
recorded  recently,  went  into  a photographic  studio  and 
insisted  upon  being  photographed,  h.as  stimulated  a cat  to 
go  .and  do  likewise.  A society  journal  asserts  that  one 
morning  a large  black  tom  cat  entered  a certain  studio, 
bearing  in  its  mouth  a tall  silk  hat  which  it  deposited  in 
front  of  the  camera.  After  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
photographer  it  slowly  took  up  a position  inside  the  hat, 
and  carefully  posed  its  two  fore  paws  in  a most  artistic 
and  pleasing  manner.  The  photographer  at  once  grasped 
the  situation,  and  obliged  the  c.at  by  taking  its  portr.ait. 
Those  who  desire  to  take  the  story  as  a joke  are,  we  pre- 
sume, at  liberty  to  do  so. 


“ When  possible,  I reserve  my  copying  for  Sund.ay,” 
said  a city  photographer  to  us,  the  other  day,  “ as  not  only 
is  the  .absence  of  traffic  conducive  to  freedom  from  vibra- 
tion, but  the  air  is  clearer  than  during  the  week.”  AVe 
may  mention  that  our  friend  is  a Jew,  and  rests  on  bis 
Sabbath. 

“The  catalogue  is  one  shilling,”  said  the  assistant  at  a 
London  photographic  material  store  ; and  then,  in  response 
to  a look  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  person  asking  for 
the  price  list,  he  added,  “ But  we  deduct  the  amount  from 
any  purch.ase  you  m.ay  make.”  “ A purchase  I make  any 
time  to  day  ?”  “ Certainly.”  The  shilling  w.as  paid,  and  a 
careful  search  enabled  the  customer  to  select  goods 
amounting  to  exactly  one  shilling  and  a halfpenny,  and 
he  retired  with  the  conviction  that  the  tradesman  who 
charges  for  his  price-list  does  not  always  fully  realise  his 
expectations. 


There  scarcely  seems  room  to  doubt  that  AV.  F.  Donkin, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
has  lost  his  life  in  a snowstorm  in  the  Caucasus.  II.  Fox, 
of  AVellington,  Somerset,  and  Mr.  Donkin,  left  Karaoul  on 
the  30th  of  August  last,  two  experienced  guides  being  with 
them,  but  they  have  not  been  heard  of  since. 


Mr.  Donkin,  as  our  readers  know,  was  no  inexperienced 
mountaineer  ; .and  it  is  scarcely  necess.ary  to  .allude  to  his 
magnificent  series  of  Alpine  photographs,  which  .are  so 
well  known  to  photographers. 


Some  years  .ago  there  was  a suggestion  that  photo- 
graphers might  reasonably  feel  .aggrieved  because  a photo- 
graph cemented  on  a post-card  would  not  pass  through  the 
post  at  the  card  rate  ; but  those  who  then  wished  to  utilise 
the  halfpenny  post-card  .are  somewhat  surp.assed  as 
innovators  by  the  Farthing  Letter  Company,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  to  sell  post-c.ards  bordered  with  advertise- 
ments for  a farthing  a-piece  ; the  balance  of  the  price  being 
contributed  by  the  advertisei's. 
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If  such  cards  should  really  be  sold  iu  the  open  market 
at  a farthing  a-piece,  it  will  probably  pay  very  much  better 
to  take  them  iu  bulk  to  the  Spoiled  Stamp  Olhce  at 
Somerset  House  than  to  follow  any  branch  of  photography 
as  a profession  ; but  possibly  the  alternative  of  printing  or 
painting  over  the  border  of  advertisements  with  a thick  and 
opaque  white  ink — an  ink  like  that  used  iu  printing  certain 
kinds  of  wall  paper,  and  giving,  when  dry,  a surface  su'ted 
for  writing  upon — would  pay  better  than  t.aking  the  cards 
to  the  Spoiled  Stamj)  Office,  ;is  cards  so  treated  should  sell 
readily  enough  for  a trifle  under  the  usual  rate. 


A (lark  slide  shown  to  us  by  11.  L.  Allan,  of  1,  Henry 
Street,  Pentonville,  presents  some  excellent  and  notable 
features.  The  compression  catch  arrangement  for  un- 
locking the  draw-shutter  when  firmly  gripped  between 
thumb  and  finger  is  especially  neat  and  simple  in  its 
design,  while  the  double  grooving  and  tongueing  for  pre- 
venting the  ingress  of  light  between  the  hinged  halves  of 
the  slides  is  worth  notice  as  being  deep  and  very  narrow. 
The  draw-shutter  is  doubly  hinged  so  as  to  turn  down 
over  the  back  of  the  camera  when  drawn,  and,  although 
very  thin,  is  accurately  tongued  and  grooved  at  both 
joints,  so  that  its  light-tightness  does  not  depend  on  the 
leather  hinge. 


Our  readers  will  remember  R.  L.  Allen  as  an  old 
Daguerreotypist  —one  who  left  his  trade  of  cabinet  maker 
to  follow  the  new  art ; but  now  he  has  resumed  his  old 
occupation  as  far  as  it  applies  to  photographic  work,  and 
in  our  previous  reference  to  his  ingenious  devices,  we  have 
intimated  that  he  is  a craftsman  who  personally  executes 
all  work  entrusted  to  him. 


Few  processes  are  coming  into  such  rapid  favour  as  the 
new  method  of  direct  j)latinotype  introduced  by  Captain 
Pizzighelli,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  another  com- 
mercialist  is  putting  the  sensitive  paper  on  the  market. 
We  allude  to  John  D.  Ford,  of  40,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liver- 
pool. The  sample  of  paper  he  sends  is  very  uniformly 
coated,  and  gives  excellent  results. 


A Pall  Mall  extra  on  “ The  Best  Trains  ” is  illustrated 
with  instantaneous  photographs  of  express  trains  repro- 
duced in  block  form,  and  the  publication  is  notable  as  an 
example  of  excellent  results  obtained  in  the  quick  and 
cheap  printing  of  phototype  blocks.  The  pamphlet  con- 
tains much  interesting  information  as  to  the  great  railway 
routes  of  the  world. 


The  notice  in  the  Daily  Newt  of  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  is  unconsciously  what  the  Americans  call 
“ high  comic.”  The  critic  gravely  remarks : — “ To  say 
that  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  average  is  only  to 
echo  the  verdict  of  the  council  members  who  have  not 
been  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  competitions  to  award 
the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  which  on  former  occa- 
sion have  been  liberally  distributed.”  We  don’t  know 
who  will  laugh  more  at  this  absurd  blunder,  the  council 


or  the.cxhibitors.  It  is  almost  a pity  to  spoil  the  joke  by 
informing  the  Daihj  News  that  the  council  had  deter- 
mined not  to  award  any  medals  long  before  it  had  seen  a 
single  picture. 

The  mistake  of  our  contemporary,  however,  points  a 
moral.  It  shows  how  criticism  in  photographic  matters 
is  done.  Naturally  the  award  of  medals  saved  the  critic 
much  trouble,  because  the  judges  having  sifted  out  what 
should  be  the  best  of  the  show,  he  only  had  to  look  at 
the  work  of  the  prize  winiier.s,  and  “ fake  up  ” his  notice. 
The  consequence  was  that  work  probably  fully  equal  to 
that  which  had  gained  a medal  was  passed  unnoticed. 
This  is  a drawback  of  the  award  system  not  the  least 
grievous  of  the  many  drawbacks.  We  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  critics,  deprived  of  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  judges,  making  a sad  hash  of  their  notices  this 
year. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Telegraph  to  obtain  its 
“ portrait  ” of  the  Whitechapel  murderer  is  that  used 
by  illustrated  papers  when  a notoriety  is  wanted,  and  his 
portrait  cannot  be  obtained.  The  Telegraph  confessed  to 
selecting  a number  of  photographs,  and,  placing  them 
before  a person  who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  murderer 
with  one  of  bis  victims,  had  the  portrait  drawn  from  the 
one  picked  out  as  most  like.  This  plan,  however  satisfy- 
ing it  may  be  to  the  public,  has  its  drawbacks.  The  per- 
son whose  photograph  is  thus  made  use  of  has  a right  to 
complain  if  the  likeness  places  him  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  Fortunately,  the  Telegraph's  notion  of  a face  is 
so  unlike  anything  on  earth — and,  let  us  hope,  in  Heaven 
— that  much  harm  may  not  be  done. 


The  difficulties  of  a photographer  in  getting  a good  pic- 
ture of  a mercurial  sitter  have  been  well  set  forth  by 
Harry  Furniss,  in  his  lecture  delivered  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institution  last  week.  It  is  true  he  referred  more  par- 
ticularly to  artists,  but  his  words  apply  equally  to  photo- 
graphers. The  sitter  who  complains  that  he  or  she  makes 
such  a shocking  bad  photograph  is  the  one  who  would, 
iu  reality,  make  an  excellent  photograph  if  only  the  right 
expression  could  be  caught.  But  [this  is  just  what  is  so 
rarely  obtained.  Unfortunately  the  photographer  has  no 
need  .to  adopt  the  device  of  Herkomer,  who  places  a 
“ Bradshaw  ” in  the  hands  of  a too  lively  sitter  to  sober 
him.  The  posing  chair  and  the  head  rest  are  generally 
eflfective  in  a sobering  direction. 


Photography  is  rapidly  becoming  a handmaid  to  medical 
science.  Every  hospital  has  its  photographer — that  is  to 
say,  some  student  or  doctor  who  fulfils  the  function.  A 
step  onward  has  been  taken  by  a new  medical  journal,  the 
first  number  of  which  has  been  produced  with  great  care 
and  at  considerable  expense.  It  intends  to  make  much 
use  of  photography,  and  dwells  properly  upon  its  value  in 
illustrating  clinical  notes.  The  editor  says,  “ We  have 
found  from  experience  that,  however  excellently  the  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  may  manage  his  hospital,  the  note-taking 
n too  often  but  indifferently  done.  The  system,  or  want 
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of  system,  not  infrequently  characteristic  of  case-taking,  is 
to  be  blamed  for  this,  and  we  would  suggest  that  no  notes 
of  cases  admitting  of  illustration  should  be  considered 
complete  without  a photograph  illustrating  the  ])oint  of 
diagnostic  or  pathological  interest.”  The  new  journal,  we 
should  add,  gives  a number  of  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs illustrative  of  its  remarks. 


REDUCING  OVER-PRINTED  BLUE  PRINTS. 

BY  JOSEl'U  r.  BEACH.* 

A PUOToGRAi'Hic  negative  having  been  placed  in  the  frame, 
under  a piece  of  blue  paper,  inadvertently  remained  a long 
time  exposed  to  sunlight,  while  the  person  in  charge  attended 
to  other  matters.  The  picture  was  barely  discernible,  even  after 
the  print  h.ad  been  placed  for  a long  time  iu  several  changes  of 
water.  This  print  was  m.ade  into  a very  presentable  picture  by 
a bleaching-out  process,  which  will  probably  be  found  very  use- 
ful to  those  in  whose  business  blue  prints  are  serviceable. 

The  above  print  (which  had  when  dried  become  almost  blue- 
black  in  all  parts)  was  laid  upon  a clean  platter  (a  piece  of  glass 
will  answer).  Water  was  poured  upon  it  until  the  paper  again 
became  limp  and  pliable.  The  water  was  then  drained  off,  and 
upon  the  face  of  the  print  was  poured  a small  quantity — a 
drachm  or  less — of  old  pyro  and  potash  (Beach)  developer,  flow- 
ing it  over  all  parts  of  the  print  as  evenly  as  possible,  keeping 
the  fluid  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  print  until  the  latter 
had  assumed  a violet  hue.  In  this  case  it  was  a very  dark 
violet  hue.  Repeating  this  with  a new  dose  of  “ old  deve- 
loper ’’  did  not  seem  to  lower  the  intensity  of  this  dark  violet 
tone,  so  the  print  (now  of  this  colour)  was  washed  thoroughly  on 
both  sides  for  some  moments.  The  print  was  then  flowed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  acid  was 
allowed  to  run  over  every  part,  which  immediately  assumed  a 
beautiful  light  green  colour  changing  to  blue,  after  washing 
in  several  changes  of  water.  The  well  washed  print,  after  being 
dried,  had  turned  out  a very  presentable  object,  nearly  every 
detail  quite  perceptible,  and  although  the  whites  were  still  blue 
in  colour,  they  were  no  longer  almost  invisible,  but  quite  pro- 
nounced. The  texture  of  the  piper  in  this  print  had,  however, 
suffered,  from  the  prolonged  washing  probably,  or  the  oxalic 
acid.  Other  experiments  were  made,  using  acetic  acid,  vinegar, 
citric  acid,  &c. 

Subsequently  I reduced  this  process  to  substantially  the  fol- 
lowing modus  opcrandi,  which  I have  now  employed  success- 
fully in  a great  many  instances,  even  after  the  prints  were 
mounted,  in  preference  to  having  among  my  collections  prints 
which  offended  the  eye  by  too  deep  a blue  colour.  The  print  to 
be  operated  upon  is  first  placed  in  a suitable  vessel,  and  soaked 
with  clean  water  until  pliable.  The  w.ater  being  drained  off, 
half  a drachm,  more  or  less,  of  old  pyro  and  potash  (Beach) 
developer— enough  to  thinly  cover  the  print — is  next  flowed 
over,  and  kept  in  motion  by  rocking  it  over  every  part  of  the 
print.  This  will  occupy  but  a few  moments,  but  should  be  con- 
tioued  until  the  picture  has  assumed  an  even  violet  hue,  a dove, 
or  mouse  colour.  When  the  eye  is  satisfied  that  an  even  colour 
has  been  obtained,  instead  of  pouring  off  the  developer  (which 
would  leave  streaks  of  colour),  fill  the  dish  with  clean  water. 
This  removes  the  developer  uniformly,  and  then  the  dish  may 
be  emptied.  The  print  should  now  be  washed  in  clean  water 
for  a minute  or  two  on  both  sides,  and  all  surplus  water  drained 
off. 

The  next  operation  is  a very  beautiful  one.  The  wet  print  is 
quickly  flowed  with  a small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  ; a few  drops 
sometimes  is  enough.  The  acid  must  be  moved  over  every  part 
of  the  print,  which  immediately  changes  the  violet  or  mouse 
colour  into  a lively  green,  more  or  less  bright,  according  to  the 
previous  action  of  the  developer.  The  green  colour  afterwards 
becomes  blue.  The  acid  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more 
than  a few  seconds  on  the  print,  which  is  then  washed  thoroughly 
for  a few  minutes,  and  afterwards  placed  to  soak  in  a dish  of 
clean  water.  In  half  an  hour,  or  after  several  changes  of  clean 
water,  the  print  may  be  dried  between  blotters,  or  by  hanging 
up  in  the  usual  way. 

The  entire  operation  occupie.s  only  a few  moments,  and  if  a 
good  quality  of  paper  is  used  the  prints  are  not  injured. 

* Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Fbotogrsphers  of  Nov  York. 


After  the  prints  have  once  been  operated  upon,  they  can  be 
repeatedly  put  through  the  process,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
every  repetition  causes  the  fibre  of  the  paper  to  rise  and  rebel 
against  so  much  disturbance  of  its  tissue.  A little  practice  and 
deft  handling  will  enable  the  operator  to  bleach  his  prints  and 
turn  them  out  in  almost  as  good  a condition  as  if  they  had  been 
properly  printed  in  the  first  instance.  I have  experimented  in 
various  ways  with  different  solutions,  and  give  the  foregoing  as 
the  best  results  I have  found  after  many  trials.  The  specimens 
will  show  that  acetic  acid  as  a fixing  agent  is  preferable  to  any- 
thing else  that  1 have  used. 

Alterations  in  Blue  T'rints,  or  for  Writing  upon  Blue  Prints. 

After  many  experiments  1 have  found  that  the  ordinary  No.  2 
solution  of  potash  and  soda  (Beach’s)  developer  is  a good  ink 
with  which  to  write  upon  blue  prints.  This  writing  mu.st  be 
done  with  a gold  pen,  upon  the  dry  print,  and  suffered  to  dry. 
The  print  is  then  washed  in  clean  water.  It  will  now  be  found 
that  an  edge  of  violet  colour,  extending  sometimes  a quarter 
inch  into  the  adjacent  parts,  mars  the  clearness  of  the  lettering. 
ThD  is  speedily  removed,  and  the  writing  brought  to  a clear 
white  by  flowing  with  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

For  stopping-out  clouds  and  other  parts  of  a blue  print,  a fine 
sable  hair  brush,  dipped  in  the  solution  (No.  2)  and  brushed  over 
such  parts  of  the  blue  print  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove,  will 
obtain  that  object.  After  washing,  the  rough  violet  edges  are 
removed  by  the  acetic  acid.  Similar  results  in  a modified  form 
were  obtained  by  using  “ old  developer  ” for  writing  on  blue 
prints.  The  letters  do  not  become  of  a clear  white,  but  retain 
some  blue  colour — not  enough,  however,  to  be  detrimental. 

Supplement  by  F.  C.  Beach. 

To  reduce  a blue  print  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  some  alkali, 
such  as  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  cases  just  mentioned,  it  is 
the  carbonate  of  potash  iu  the  developer  which  is  the  active 
reducing  agent.  A solution  which  will  gra<lually  reduce  a blue 
print  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Carbonate  of  soda  8 grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

It  m.ay  then  be  treated  with  acetic  acid  as  described,  which  in  a 
measure  restores  the  brilliancy  of  the  print,  and  neutralizes  the 
effect  of  the  alkali.  I have  a specimen  print  reduced  in  this  way 
which  I will  pass  around. 


PHOSPHORESCENT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  P.  C.  BUCHOCUOIS. 

Thebe  is  no  substance  which  escapes  the  action  of  the  phy- 
sical forces,  this  action  causing  a disturbance  in  the  particles  of 
the  substance,  which  being  set  in  a more  active  vibratory 
motion,  are  dissociated,  or  transmit  perceptibly  or  imperceptibly 
to  our  means  of  observation  the  mode  of  action  imparted  to 
them,  either  in  the  form  it  has  acted,  or  in  some  other  trans- 
formations of  the  initial  force,  motion. 

Amongst  the  phenomena  which  result  thereof,  the  most  inte- 
resting, perhaps,  is  phosphorescence.  In  this  c.ase  no  chemical 
change,  occurs,  but  the  subst.ance  absorbs  the  energy  of  the 
calorific  and  luminous  vibrations,  which  it  radiates  afterwards  as 
heat  and  light  in  an  attenuated  form,  but  sometimes  still 
capable  of  impressing  the  silver  salts.  Hence,  if  a layer  of  such 
a substance  be  exposed  under  a transparency  to  the  action  of  the 
sun’s  light,  or  to  that  emitted  by  magnesium  in  incandescence, 
it  will  radiate  light  from  the  parts  acted  on  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others,  and  consequently  a phosphorescent  photographic 
image  will  be  produced,  which,  of  course,  can  be  seen  only  in 
the  dark.  Many  substances  possess  this  property.  Amongst 
them  wo  will  cite  the  sulphides  of  strontium,  calcium,  and 
barium  (in  which  latter  the  phenomenon  was  for  the  first  time 
observed  in  1004),  calcium  chloride,  calcium  phosphate,  fluorspar, 
indurated  limestone,  rock  crystals,  yellow  amber,  diamond  (which 
possesses  also  the  curious  property  to  become  of  a fine  yellow 
tint  when  heated,  and  to  so  remain  for  many  days  without 
having  suffered  any  alteration  whatever).  All  these  substances 
should  be  well  desiccated  or  calcined,  when  they  can  stand  a 
high  temperature,  and  kept  in  darkness  for  a certain  period 
before  experimenting  with  them. 

The  phosphorescent  light,  its  intensity  and  duration,  is  not 
the  same  with  every  substance,  and  even  varies  according  to 
the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  substance  itself  and  the  manner 
it  is  impressed.  Thus  : calcium  sulphide  prepared  by  the  action 
of  potassium  persulphide  on  marble,  calc  spar,  chalk,  or  lime 
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emits  after  insolation,  either  an  orange  yellow,  green  yellow,  or 
violet  light,  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  whatever  be  the 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  which  have  impressed  the  substance, 
the  rays  emitted  are  always  of  a less  refrangibility.  For 
example;  the  violet  rays  may  give  rise  to  an  indigo  light,  the 
blue  rays  to  a green  one,  and  the  indigo  to  a blue  or  green 
light ; the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  are  invisible,  may  be  trans- 
formed into  a blue  light ; but  if  the  substance  be  impressed  by 
the  red  rays  at  the  end  of  the  spectrum,  only  the  calorilic  rays, 
which  are  invisible,  are  given  off. 

The  temperature  of  the  substance  has  also  a great  influence 
on  the  phosphorescent  phenomenon  ; thus  strontium  sulphide 
heated  to  68°  F.  emits  a blue  light,  at  104°  the  light  is  blue, 
and  becomes  yellow  at  212°. 

Generally  at  common  temperatures  the  light  is  green  or  blue, 
with  strontium  sulphide — bright  green,  yellow,  or  orange  with 
barium  sulphide’— red  at  first,  then  white  with  rock-crystals — 
green  with  calcined  fluor  spar  (chlorophane),  &c. 

The  most  phosphorescent  substances  are  the  sulphides  of 
barium,  calcium,  and  strontium.  The  duration  of  the  light  has 
been  observed  for  a period  of  thirty  hours  in  the  two  latter 
compounds  Chlorophane  also  remains  phosphorescent  for 
some  hours. 

The  sulphide  of  barium  is  usually  termed  the  phosphorus  of 
Bologna — that  of  calcium,  phosphorus  of  Canton.  The  phos- 
phorus of  Ilombergis  the  chloride  of  c.alcium  ; the  nitrate  of  the 
same  metal  constitutes  the  phosphorus  of  Baldwin. 

These  two  latter  salts,  being  very  deliquescent,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  obtain  phosphorescent  photographs.  The  phosphorus 
of  Canton,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  luminous 
paint,  being  little  soluble,  should  be  selected  for  experimenting. 
It  is  prepared  by  calcining  in  a well-covered  crucible  two  parts 
of  calcium  carbonate  (chalk),  or  three  parts  of  powdered  oyster 
shells,  intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur 
until  the  excess  of  the  latter  be  eliminated,  which  requires  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes.  The  other  sulphides  are  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  using  the  carbonate  of  the  metals  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur.  When  the  chemical  action  is 
over,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  down,  and  the  sulphide  finely 
pulverised  whilst  still  warm,  and  preserved  in  well-stoppered 
vials  in  the  dark. 

To  prepare  the  phosphorescent  film,  a thick  coating  of  the 
substance  is  applied  on  a sheet  of  paper  with  gum-arabic.  Other 
means  can  be  devised  by  the  photographer  ; thus  a sheet  of 
albumen  paper  may  be  placed  between  damp  blotting-papers, 
and  when  the  albumen  is  softened  and  gluey  the  substance  is 
dusted  over,  and  to  secure  adherence,  gently  pressed  into  con- 
tact with  a pad  of  cotton,  when  the  excess  is  removed  with  a 
camel  hair  brush.  This  method  is  not,  however,  recommended, 
for  only  a thin  film  of  the  substance  is  obtained,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  phosphorescent  light  is  feeble  and  of  little  duration. 
Whatever  be  the  method  employed,  the  paper  should  be  well 
dried  before  a fire,  and  kept  in  a dry  place  sheltered  from  the 
influence  of  dampness,  air,  and  light  for  a certain  period  before 
use  ; the  rea.son  is  obvious.  It  is  then  placed  on  a transparency 
and  exposed  for  an  instant  to  sunshine,  or  to  the  magnesium 
flash  light,  when  in  the  dark  a luminous  image  of  the  most  sin- 
gular eftect  will  appear,  and  if  different  sulphides  were  side  by 
side  applied  on  the  paper,  various  coloured  lights  would  be 
emitted,  and  the  phenomenon  more  astonishing. 

Another  method  to  obtain  phosphorescent  photographs  con- 
sists in  preparing  a plate  glass  as  for  the  dusting  process,  and, 
after  exposure  under  a slide,  to  apply  the  substance,  which 
then  adheres  only  on  the  parts  which  remain  hygroscopic. 

The  persistence  of  the  phosphorescent  light  varies  according  to 
certain  causes,  which  have  been  explained  ; but  when  the  energy 
is  exhausted  the  substance  can  again  be  impressed  and  produce 
the  same  effecis.  However,  the  sulphides  being  transformed 
into  sulphates  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and,  therefore, 
slowly  losing  the  property  of  becoming  phosphorescent,  the  film 
should  be  protected  by  some  substance  which  isolates  it  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  air.  A coating  of  plain  collodion,  pre- 
pared with  castor  oil  or  paraffin,  is  the  best  medium  at  the  dis- 
position of  photographers  to  prevent  for  a long  time  their  altera- 
tion, provided  other  precautions  which  suggest  themselves  are 
taken. 

Although  this  curious  process  is  not  susceptible  of  useful 
applications,  and  should  be  considered  as  a photoghaphic  recrea- 
tion, it  is,  nevertheless,  suggestive  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  action  of  light  on  matter,  and  especially  on  the  silver  com- 
pounds employed  in  photography. — Anthony’s  Bulletin. 


ON  THE  MAGNESIU.M  LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

BY  J.  J.  HIGGINS,  A.M.,  M.D. 

NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

The  transmission  of  magnesium  through  flame  for  ignition  is  by 
no  means  new,  for  what  is  there,  indeed,  as  the  adage  goes, 
“new  under  the  sun  ?”  Its  practical  application,  however,  is 
dependent  upon  divers  and  suitable  detail  of  construction  of 
apparatus,  upon  many  experiments  and  tedious  tentative  trials 
therefore,  and  such  thought  and  invention  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  end  in  view.  As  an  outcome  of  such 
factors,  I exhibit  to  you  a lamp  not  only  achieving  the  desired 
result,  but  even  still  more.  Of  magnesium,  per  se,  I have  but 
little  to  say.  All  now  are  aware  of  its  use  as  a photogenic 
agent  ; that  it  is  the  lightest  of  all  metals,  and  although  not  a 
propter  hoc.  that  it  is,  par  excellence,  the  light-giving  metal. 

God,  in  his  omniscience,  has  decreed  to  all  nature  periods  of 
activity  and  rest — the  day  is  succeeded  by  the  night,  the 
summer  by  the  winter  ; the  tides  have  their  diurnal  high  and 
low  water — but  man,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  won- 
ders of  progress  and  advance,  seems  determined  to  ignore  even 
the  semblance  of  repose,  and  would  have  the  tides  of  business, 
science,  and  invention  ever  on  the  flow.  And  our  art,  swinging 
boldly  from  the  shore  into  the  very  centre  of  the  swiftly  flowing 
stream,  has  shown  by  its  advance  that  the  disciples  of 
Daguerre  are  not  of  those  who  are  left  behind.  Until  of  late 
the  camera  had  its  periods  of  rest.  Science  had  enabled  man, 
gathering  the  light  rays  with  photographic  lens,  to  pencil  with 
Natuie’s  own  pen  her  ever-v.arying  scenes  of  loveliness  and 
beauty  upon  leaves  of  precious  metal. 

But  for  these  inimitable  transcripts,  light  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  was  needed.  With  the  summer  solstice  passed  and 
the  autumnal  days  upon  us,  we  soon  found  that  Nature,  chary 
of  her  charms,  threw  a screen  o’er  all,  mantling  with  enow  and 
icy  sleet  both  field  and  forest,  and  with  the  inclemency  of  cold 
and  storm,  we  were  forced  to  give  the  camera  its  rest — a par- 
tial rest,  ’tis  true  ; for  who  is  there  among  us,  who  then  cull- 
ing from  his  stored  up  treasures  his  finest,  sharpest  negatives, 
did  not  hang  the  positives  resultant,  crystal  offerings,  in  their 
windows,  to  the  light  that  limned  them. 

Soon,  however,  with  the  vernal  sun  smilingly  inviting,  it  was 
again  seen  dotting  everywhere  the  valley  and  the  hillside.  But 
now,  with  heaven  and  earth  both  conspiring,  its  rest  has  past  ; 
and  ever,  be  it  night  or  day,  with  the  brightest  noontide  light, 
or  the  darkest  midnight  gloom,  it  is  our  slave,  and  nolens  vulcns, 
ready  for  its  work.  The  word  “Photograph ’’ will  no  longer 
stand  solitary  and  alone  upon  the  sign-boards,  but  be  associated 
in  loving  union  with  “ Magnesiumgraph,”  its  new  and  virgin 
bride. 

The  usual,  and  one  might  say  almost  universal,  mode  of  the 
use  of  magnesium,  is  that,  in  which  combined  with  other  agents, 
it  is  exploded  in  what  is  known  as  flash-powder,  or  tablets,  or 
cartridges.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  their  use,  safety  re- 
quiring an  attached  fuse  for  ignition  by  a torch  of  considerable 
length,  and  that  the  operator  says  at  once  “good-bye  ” to  the 
prolongation  of  his  near  acquaintance. 

In  their  use,  ag.ain,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exposure  at  the 
given  or  desired  moment,  by  reason  of  the  lapse  of  time  una- 
voidably attendant  upon  bringing  the  torch  to  bear  upon  the 
fuse  and  lighting  it,  and  the  then  subsequent  explosion  of  the 
flash-powder.  In  portraiture,  for  instance,  not  only  can  a 
desired  expression  not  be  canght,  but  msvement  may  have  taken 
place. 

With  moving  objects,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  the  same 
objection  is  fatal  to  its  use.  This  was  well  exemplified  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  some  negatives  of  the  chimpanzee  in  Central 
Park,  “ Mr.  Crowley,’’  recently  deceased,  requiescant  in  pace. 
With  considerable  expense  and  trouble  some  photographers 
brought  there  a couple  of  large-sized  cameras  ; and  with  great 
(for  their  plates  were  large,  and  something  unusually  fine  and 
grand  was  aimed  at)  focussed  the  same  upon  the  gentleman  from 
foreign  climes.  For  certainty  of  results,  they  had  provided 
themselves  with  some  flash  powder,  and  when  ready  the  exposure 
was  made.  Mr.  Crowley,  however,  was  non  est,  that  is,  “ he 
wasn’t  there.’’ 

Now  the  education  of  Mr.  Crowley,  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
exceedingly  gentlemanly  and  courteous  superintendent,  Mr. 
Concklin,  had  been  brought  to  a high  state  of  perfection,  and  it 

• An  adircss  delivered  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American 
Institute,  September  4th,  188S,  and  repeated,  by  request,  before  the  New 
York  Society  oi  Amateur  Photographers,  September  21st,  1888. 
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was  claimed  that  lie  understood  the  whole  business,  and  remained 
quiet  enough  for  the  gentlemen  to  get  their  proper  focus,  &c., 
and  then  simply  fooled  them  by  stepping  one  side  at  the  critical 
moment  ; in  a word,  that  he  knew  more  than  the  photographers. 
My  opinion,  however,  is  different,  and  I opine  that  he  was  a 
perfect  ignoramus,  but,  that  when  he  saw  the  match  struck  to 
light  the  fuse,  and  noticed  the  little  fiery  scintillations  creeping 
up  to  the  powder,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  skip.  The  question  is, 
of  course,  an  open  one — the  explosion  most  certainly  was,  for 
Mr.  Crowley  was  not  in  the  field — and  no  amount  of  entreaty  or 
cajolement  could  bring  him  out  from  his  little  corner  in  which 
he  had  ensconced  himself.  With  the  Lamp  that  I show  you,  as 
you  will  see  further  on,  there  would  have  been  success,  and  the 
legend  on  the  prints  could  have  been  veni,  vidi,  vici.  As  to  the 
danger  attendant  upon  these  flash-jiowders,  it  is  well  known  it 
is  not  chimerical  or  imaginary,  and  any  representations  to  the 
contrary  are  reprehensible.  Serious  accidents  have  occurred  with 
them,  even  to  the  lo-'s  of  life.  They  are  not  permitted  through 
the  mails.  In  the  lamp  here  shown  no  compound  of  magne.sium 
is  employed — magnesium  only,  magnesium  pure  and  undefiled — 
magnesium  which  is  not  only  not  explosive,  but  with  difficulty 
inflammable  in  ordinary  flame. 

Another  serious  objection  to  these  compounds  is  the  fearful 
volume  of  smoke  following  their  use,  which,  aside  from  its 
injurious  and  irritating  action  upon  the  eyes,  and  throat,  and 
chest,  renders  succeeding  exposures  impossible.  I think  you  will 
be  surprised  at  how  beautifully  this  nuisance  is,  for  the  most 
part,  got  rid  of  ; the  combustion  of  the  magnesium  being  so 
perfect,  that  there  is  but  very  little  smoke,  and  that  of  a thin 
and  entirely  different  character  from  the  heavy  clouds  settling 
down  like  a fog,  and  necessitating  the  instant  opening  of  doors 
and  windows,  for,  as  you  well  know,  its  very  slow  removal. 
With  the  lamp  before  you,  I have  m^e  as  many  as  a dozen 
exposures  of  an  evening ; the  smoke  here  never  being  a source 
of  hindrance.  I exhibit  to  you  a couple  of  interiors  so  made, 
the  one  succeeding  the'  other  in  my  own  house.  The  small 
amount  of  magnesium  used  for  each  negative  will  astonish  you. 
An  operator,  highly  skilled,  and  in  constant  practice  with  mag- 
nesium, was  present,  and  I asked  him  what  amount  of  compound 
he  would  use.  His  reply  was  200  grains.  I said  I would  only 
use  15  to  20  grains.  The  negatives  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  as  the  prints  show.  No  such  negatives  could  be 
obtained  by  daylight.  Examine  closely,  and  you  will  agree  with 
the  many  critics  and  judges  who  have  seen  them,  that  they  are 
beyond  all  question  of  the  very  highest  order.  They  are  the 
same  as  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rockford,  of  New  York,  at  the 
Minenapolis  convention  ; as,  indeed,  are  the  lamps  which  I have 
here,  I having  loaned  them  to  Mr.  Norman  White,  of  96,  Maiden- 
lane,  New  York  (to  whom  I had  given  permission  for  the  manu- 
facture of  some)  for  such  purpose. 

The  plates  that  1 find  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  this  use, 
as,  in  fact,  to  all  uses,  are  the  well-known  Seed  plate  No.  26. 
Others  will,  of  course,  answer.  Of  these  I speak  from  a very 
thorough  experience.  They  yield  a negative  chock  full  of  de- 
tail ; the  edges  or  borders  are  clean  and  transparent,  never 
striking  in  and  fogging  a plate  from  previous  action  induced  by 
the  interposed  separators  ; as  development  proceeds  it  becomes 
more  and  more  like  our  beau  ideal,  and  we  offer  thanks  that  the 
problem  of  plates  is  solved.  E.rpcrto  erode.  The  lens  should  be 
first  class,  giving  definition  to  margin  on  full  opening,  and  that 
a large  one.  They  exist,  but  are  not  easily  found.  Mr.  William 
T.  Gregg,  of  26,  John  Street,  New  York,  has  recently  in  the 
journals  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  lenses,  as  now 
made,  are  corrected  for  white  light,  and  that  a different 
correction  is  needed  for  the  magnesium.  I find  that 
he  is  right,  and  am  now  engaged  in  co-operating  with 
him  in  the  necessary  trials  for  the  bringing  out  of  a [lens 
specially  adapted  to  magnesium  exposure.  If  successful,  their 
selection  would,  of  course,  be  advantageous. 

As  to  reflectors,  seldom  needed,  yet  ofttimes  useful.  The 
best,  a white  sheet  suspended  behind  a lamp : it  is  un- 
equalled. Of  the  very  many  purposes  for  which  the  lamp 
is  serviceable  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  : as  the  sole 
agent,  or  as  an  adjunct  (the  daylight  being  insufficient, 
and  the  lamp  used  as  an  aid),  in  gallery  work  ; for  in- 
teriors a necessity  ; the  social  circle  ; the  dinner  party  ; the 
waltz  with  its  rapid  movements,  or  the  more  quiet  cotillon  ; the 
loved  little  ones,  or,  if  they  are  wanting,  the  pet  dog  or  cat,  or 
the  monkey  and  the  parrot  (of  the  latter  a print) ; the  dense 
shade  of  either  nook  or  shrubbery,  ofttimes  so  invitingly  pre- 
senting itself ; the  camping  party  in  the  Adirondac  or  other 
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woods,  with  the  trees  shutting  out  the  light ; all,  and  many, 
many  more  cases,  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  at  our  command. 
We  are,  indeed,  disciples  of  the  Sun — it  is  our  god  we  worship — 
but  Magnesium  is  our  queen. 

And  now  in  the  way  of  demonstration.  By  most  simple  means, 
as  you  see,  the  mere  compression  of  a bulb  dilating  an  interposed 
or  storage  bulb,  power  is  obtained  to  any  desired  extent  for  the 
ejection  of  the  powdered  metal  through  the  flame.  The 
receptacle  is  of  greater  capacity  than  ordinarily  necessary.  It 
may  be  more  or  less  filled,  pro  re  tiata.  Ten  to  twenty 
grains  are  introduced.  The  flame  is  large,  some  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  say  a foot  or  more  in  height.  You  will  note 
that  its  character  is  at  once  changed  by  the  superposition  of  a 
device  termed  an  “ erector,”  iu‘o  one  intensely  blue,  solid 
and  columnar  like.  Through  the  centre,  by  a touch  of  the  finger 
upon  this  attached  key,  at  any  desired  instant,  the  charge  is 
driven  and  the  exposure  made  (exhibit)  ; and,  as  you  have 
noticed,  without  noise,  detonation,  or  explosion,  silently  and  in 
conformity  with  the  saying  “ that  still  water  runs  deep,”  effec- 
tively. The  clouds  of  smoke,  for  riddance  from  which  you  so 
regularly  hasten  to  open  the  windows,  you  do  not  see  ; the  com- 
bustion has  been  perfect,  and  no  veil  is  settling  down  upon  you^ 
for  it  is  comparatively  and  practically  smokeless.  Instantaneous, 
or  more  prolonged  exposure,  or  repetitions  thereof,  are  at  one’s 
pleasure  ; the  same  being  effected  by  and  dependent  merely  upon 
the  handling  of  the  bulbs  (exhibits). 

Again,  by  the  interposition  of  a “ T,”  or  many-wayed  piece, 
two  or  more  lamps  can  be  simultaneously  discharged,  giving 
an  illumination  beyond  all  precedent — an  illumination  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  (exhibited). 

For  many  purposes  the  one  or  terminal  bulb  is  sufficient  ; 
its  compression,  however,  ejects  but  a very  small  amount  of 
magnesium,  and  that  slowly.  It  is  in  the  use  of  the  two  bulbs 
that  the  full  power  of  the  lamp  is  at  one’s  disposal. 

Aside  from  photographic  use,  its  utility  for  signal  purposes  in 
the  naval  or  merchant  service  is  apparent.  By  means  of  this 
faucet  interposed,  liberating  at  will  the  power  instantly  or 
slowly,  we  have  at  once  the  Morse  alphabet  of  dots  and  dashes. 
The  marine  in  a moment  Ls  at  the  mast-head,  with  ao  impedi- 
ments, and  a light,  not  a point,  as  with  the  electric,  but  of  large 
size  and  volume,  is  flashed  out  at  command,  the  only  addition 
necessary  being  that  of  suitable  protection  against  wind  and 
storm.  If  the  code  requires  coloured  as  well  as  white  light, 
the  admixture  of,  e-ff.,  strontium  nitrate  will  give  the  red,  and 
so  on. 


THE  IDEAL-COLOUR  SENSITIVE  PLATE. 

BY  FRED.  E.  IVES. 

M.vxy  writers  on  the  subject  of  orthochromatic  photography 
have  assumed  that  a photographic  plate  which  would  give  a 
correct  colour-value  photograph  of  the  spectrum,  would  give 
the  most  correct  results  in  photographing  objects  by  reflected 
light.  I long  ago  pointed  out  that  this  is  a mistake,  but  I be- 
lieve the  fact  has  not  yet  been  recognized  by  anybody  else. 

The  demonstration  is  simple  enough.  A collodion  emulsion 
chlorophyl  plate  which  is  three  or  four  times  more  sensitive  to 
the  red  and  green  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  than  to  the  yellow, 
will  invariably  photograph  bright  yellow  objects  lighter  than 
either  red  or  green  ones.  In  fact,  I do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  if  we  could  sensitize  the  plates  for  two  colours  only,  red  and 
green,  sensitiveness  would  be  far  more  useful  than  either  red  and 
yellow  or  yellow  and  green  sensitiveness. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  All  objects  which  appear 
bright  yellow  to  the  eye  freely  reflect  both  the  red  and  the 
green  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  may  be  correctly  photographed 
on  a suitable  plate  through  a screen  which  cuts  off  every  ray  of 
true  spectrum  yellow.  The  green  and  red  objects  will  photo- 
graph darker  than  the  yellow,  as  they  should,  because  the 
green  object  does  not  reflect  the  red  light,  and  the  red  object 
does  not  reflect  the  green  light. 

This  observation  suggests  also  the  reason  why  blue  objects 
invariably  photograph  many  times  lighter  than  yellow  ones  on 
some  plates  that  are  more  sensitive  to  spectrum  yellew  than  to 
spectrum  blue  ; the  blue  object  reflects  not  only  the  blue  rays, 
but,  in  many  cases,  nearly  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  from 
dark  green  to  extreme  ultra-violet,  and  will  still  photograph 
lighter  than  yellow  objects  on  a commercial  orthochromatic 
plate  when  every  ray  of  the  true  spectrum  blue  is  cut  off,  pro- 
vided that  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  are  not  cut  off  at  the 
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Baine  time.  Deep  red  objects,  on  the  other  hand,  reflect  chiefly 
the  red  rays,  and  can  be  successfully  photographed  only  by  the 
action  of  those  rays. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  ideal  olour-seusitive  plate 
would  be  at  least  as  sensitive  to  the  red  and  green  of  the  pris- 
matic spectrum  as  to  the  yellow,  and  that  the  oeusitiveness 
would  fall  off  rapidly  in  the  blue,  and  end  in  the  extreme  violet. 
— From  the  American  Journal  of  Photoejraphj. 


HOME  PORTllAITURE. 

BV  ALBEUT  A.  EDDY. 

Many  times  the  question  is  asked  the  amateur  if  he  can  take 
portraits  in  the  house.  Perhaps  it  is  asked  by  a friend  who 
would  like  a photograph  taken  of  his  little  child,  whose  dimpled 
cheeks  and  little  smiles  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  ones’s 
collection  ; or,  perhaps,  it  is  asked  by  some  one  of  the  older 
fair  sex,  who  thinks  a picture  taken  of  her  in  her  own  parlour 
would  be  quite  a novelty.  To  these  questions  the  amateur 
replies  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  kind  of  a j>io- 
ture  ill  the  hou-'e,  as  he  has  no  skylight.  How  I will  endeavour 
to  give  such  instructions  that,  if  followed,  and  with  a very 
little  practice,  any  one  who  is  fairly  successful  with  out-of-door 
work  may  obtain  far  better  results  in  portraiture  than  can  be 
obtained  out  of  doors  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
that  may  be  presented  to  him.  After  he  has  once  gained  the 
principles  of  in-door  work  he  will  find  it  very  pleasant  to  take 
his  camera  to  his  place  of  business  and  photograph,  we  might 
say,  his  employer,  or  any  of  his  friends  that  he  may  choose,  for 
I have  obtained  some  very  pretty  pictures  in  an  office  with 
nothing  to  work  with  outside  of  the  camera  but  an  office  chair 
and  a white  Holland  curtain,  using  the  paper  on  the  wall  for  a 
background. 

The  window  to  select  is  one  that  will  give  plenty  of  room  for 
a background  without  casting  any  shadows  upon  it,  and  one 
that  will  give  ample  room  for  the  camera  as  well.  Do  not  try 
to  take  too  large  a bust  picture,  as  in  so  doing  you  will  obtain  a 
distorted  picture — that  is,  the  picture  will  look  too  old  for  the 
person  taken.  K either  is  it  a good  plan  to  take  a full-length 
picture,  as  the  result  may  not  prove  satisfactory,  but  a bust  or 
three-quarter  length  is  most  preferable.  Having  selected  the 
window,  we  will  now  place  a chair  so  that,  when  the  sitter  is  in 
it,  his  head  will  be  about  twenty-four  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  window.  Now  move  the  chair  out  from  the  side  of  the 
wall  eighteen  inches  or  more.  The  exact  distance  is  immaterial, 
but  the  distances  I have  given  are  those  I use  ; and  obtain  the 
I’ght  at  an  angle  of  about  foity-five  degrees.  Should  the  sun 
shine  in  the  window,  tack  a piece  of  cheese  cloth  across  the 
upper  half.  This  will  diffuse  the  light  so  that  the  shadows 
will  not  be  so  heavy  on  the  face,  and  heavy  shadows  are  to  be 
avoided  if  one  wishes  to  get  nice  results.  Should  the  sitter 
wear  dark  clothes,  do  not  diffuse  the  light  from  the  bottom- 
half  of  the  window,  but  give  all  the  light  you  can,  except  the 
direct  sunlight.  Should  the  sun  not  shine  directly  into  the 
window,  the  cheese  cloth  need  not  be  used ; but  should  the 
clothes  be  very  light,  tack  a sheet  across  the  bottom  half  of  the 
window  (a  single  thickne.ss  is  enough).  Should  you  possess  an 
old  wooden  chair,  use  that,  and  saw  off  both  sides  of  the  back, 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  back  to  rest  against ; you  will  then 
obviate  the  back  of  the  chair  showing  across  the  shoulders  in 
the  finished  picture.  It  looks  out  of  place  in  a picture  which 
is  intended  for  the  album  to  see  the  back  of  a chair  projecting 
past  the  body.  I also  find  a headrest  a very  convenient  article 
to  use,  but  in  u.sing  it  care  must  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  chin 
too  high. 

The  background  should  be  of  plain  colour.  An  opaque  cur- 
tain of  drab  or  light  slate  colour  makes  a good  background  ; or, 
better  still,  a piece  of  felting,  which  can  be  purchased  about 
two  yards  square,  answers  better,  as  it  gives  a softer  effect  in 
the  finished  print.  For  a reflecting  screen  a Holland  shade  is 
better  than  a piece  of  plain  white  cloth,  as  the  gloss  on  it  makes 
a better  reflection.  Having  placed  the  chair  as  before  described, 
with  the  subject  in  it,  let  the  body  be  facing  square  to  the 
camera,  turn  the  head  to  ore  side,  say  towards  the  window,  but 
not  so  much  that  the  light  will  be  full  in  the  eye,  but  just 
enough  to  secure  good  catch-lights  in  the  eyes.  Place  the  back- 
ground back  so  far  that  a sh.idow  of  the  sitter  may  not  be  on 
it.  The  reflecting  shade  should  be  placed  about  three  feet  from 
the  dark  tide  of  the  face,  so  as  to  soften  that  side  of  the  face 
a little.  Do  not  place  it  too  near,  for  in  so  doing  you  will  obtain 


a harsh  effect.  Should  you  prefer  to  turn  the  head  from  the 
window,  be  sure  that  the  reflector  does  not  cast  any  reflection 
in  the  eyes. 

The  camera  should  be  placed  on  a line  with  the  window, 
liaise  it  so  that  the  top  of  the  head  will  come  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ground  glass,  then  tip  it  forward  so  that  the  chin 
may  come  just  above  a line  drawn  horizontally  across  the  ground 
glass.  Now  focus  on  the  eyes,  or,  better  still,  upon  the  eye- 
lashes. This  should  be  done  with  the  open  lens  or  the  largest 
stop.  The  plate  should  be  given  from  two  to  three  times  as 
long  an  exposure  as  you  would  for  a portrait  out  of  doors.  A 
long  exposure  and  slow  development  give  better  results  than 
vice  versa.  I have  an  inside  shutter,  which  I find  is  a most  ex- 
cellent thing  in  taking  inside  portraits,  as  you  get  rid  of  using 
the  cap  and  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  sitter,  especially 
when  taking  children. 

A very  neat  way  of  taking  a lady’s  picture  is  to  have  her  in  a 
standing  po  itiou,  with  a headrest  placed  at  the  head,  and  a black 
felt  background  placed  some  distance  back,  then  throwing  a 
white  lace  shawl  around  the  shoulders,  and  bringing  one  corner 
up  over  the  back  part  of  the  head  to  the  front  so  as  to  show  a 
little  on  the  top  of  the  forehead.  Then  take  a piece  of  card- 
board about  twelve  inches  long  by  seven  or  eight  inches  wide, 
cut  it  down  the  long  way  in  an  oval  form  to  about  half  the 
depth  of  the  card  at  the  centre,  then  cut  this  edge  like  saw 
teeth  ; place  it  directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  say  three  inches 
from  it,  and  not  quite  midw.ay  up  ; you  will  then  form  a vig- 
netter.  In  finishing  a print  so  made,  vignette  it  with  a circular 
vignetter  in  the  printing  frame.  Trim  the  print  perfectly  round, 
and  mount  in  a round  gilt  edge  mount,  and  you  will  then  have 
a picture  suitable  for  an  easel,  to  be  placed  on  any  table  or  shelf 
iu  any  one’s  parlour.  Tiy  one  and  see  for  yourself. 

In  taking  a child’s  portrait,  say  of  a year  old  or  older,  j«st 
throw  a figured  shawl  over  the  easy  chair,  place  the  little  one  in 
the  chair,  arrange  the  camera  as  before  described,  use  the 
shutter  carefully,  so  as  not  to  attr.ict  his  attention,  and  see  ’f 
you  don’t  get  results  that  will  be  surprising  to  you. 

I think  now  I have  given  such  instructions  as  will  enable  any 
one  to  get  good  results. — From  the  Science  of  Photography 
(^Philadelphia). 


PHOTOMETRIC  OBSERVATIONS  OF  ASTEROIDS. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  the  asteroids,  shining  by 
reflected  light,  and  subject,  it  might  be  assumed,  only  to  vaiia- 
lions  the  amount  of  which  could  be  calculated  for  any  required 
date,  would  prove  specially  useful  as  standards  of  brightness  iu 
the  photometric  observation  of  the  fainter  stars.  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Parkhurst  has  carried  out  recently  a series  of  observations  on 
several  of  these  bodies,  which  throws  considerable  light  on  their 
suitability  for  such  a purpose.  His  method  of  observation  was 
to  note  the  time  which  the  asteroid  took  to  di.sappear  after 
passing  a transit- wire,  the  telescope  being  station.ary,  and  the 
light  of  the  asteroid  or  comparison-star  suffering  diminution 
either  by  a wedge  or  more  frequently  by  a deflector — a piece  of 
glass  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  placed  iu  the  telescope  tube, 
about  one-seventh  of  the  way  from  the  focus,  and  covering  half 
the  field.  The  results  of  Mr.  Parkhurst’s  observations,  which 
embraced  eighteen  asteroids,  and  extended  over  nearly  nine 
months,  April  to  December  1887,  are  given  in  No.  3 of  Vol.  18 
of  the  Annah  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  and  show  that 
the  asteroids  are  not  appreciably  self-luminous,  and  that  the  sun 
undergoes  no  noteworthy  fluctuations  in  light  in  periods  of  a few 
days  ; nor,  as  a comparison  with  observations  made  in  some 
former  years  would  indicate,  in  more  lengthened  periods.  But 
they  also  show  that  the  phase-correction  is  not  covered  by 
allowing  simply  for  the  decrease  in  the  area  illuminated— a 
further  correction  is  needed,  and  one  peculiar  to  each  asteroid. 
In  two  cases,  also,  Harmoniaand  Iris,  several  of  the  observations 
stand  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  rest,  and  appear  to  indicate 
a variation  due  to  axial  rotation,  the  planet  probably  being 
irregular  in  shape,  or  its  surface  in  reflecting  power.  No  varia- 
tion depending,  as  in  the  case  of  Saturn’s  ring,  on  the  position 
of  the  asteroid  in  its  orbit,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  earth, 
has  been  noticed,  but  this  inquiry  has  only  been  extended  to  the 
four  asteroids  first  discovered.  The  mean  error  of  an  observation, 
when  the  special  phase-correction  and  probable  variations  due  to 
rotation  have  been  allowed  for,  appears  to  be  less  for  an  asteroid 
than  for  the  fixed  stars,  the  mean  error  of  an  observation  of  the 
solar  illumination  in  the  inquiry  referred  to  above  being  given 
as  0116  m. — Nature. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent, 

13,99G.  Hknrv  Wilson,  2i,  Heathfield  Road,  Mill  Hill  Park, 
Acton,  W.,  for  “Improvements  in  Portable  Photographic 
Cameras,  and  Appliances  relating  thereto." — 29th  September, 
1888. 

14,089.  John  Taylor  Leighton,  Gray’s  Inn  Chambers,  20, 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  Appara- 
tus for  the  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Pictures,  .Advertise- 
ments, and  the  like.’’ — 1st  October,  1888. 

14,218.  James  Booker  Blakemore  Wellington,  38,  Fellows 
Road,  South  Hampstead,  Middlesex,  for  “ Improvements  in 
Cameras  of  the  Box  or  Detective  Class.” — 3rd  October,  1888. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
11,986.  Augustus  George  Vernon  Harcourt,  Cowly  Grange, 
Oxford,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  Gentleman,  for  “ An  Im- 
proved Standard  Oil  Lamp  for  Use  in  Photometry.” — Dated 
3rd  September,  1887. 

[Specification,  with  illustrations,  in  our  next.] 

dl^omsponhcna. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  October  5th  you  reproduce 
a long  article  from  the  Times  relative  to  the  exhibition  of 
jihotographs  now  on  view  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  some  photographs  of  Palmyra  recently  taken  by 
Air.  Horace  W.  Gridley,  as  the  only  photograplis  in  exist- 
ence of  those  wonderful  ruins. 

In  justice  to  me,  I am  sure  you  will  correct  this  mis- 
statement in  your  next,  a series  of  about  thirty  views  having 
been  taken  by  me  thirteen  years  ago  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  wet  plates.  These,  though  pronounced  a failure 
by  the  Times  reviewer,  are  not  so  considered  by  competent 
critics. 

I can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Gridley  may  have  been  more 
successful  than  I was,  as  his  time  at  Palmyra  seems  to 
have  been  unlimited,  whereas  I had  but  two  days  there, 
the  greater  part  of  one  being  spent  under  canvas,  as  we 
had  a tropicid  storm  which  lasted  some  hours. 

I must  also  mention  that  previous  to  my  visit,  Palmyra 
had  been  photographed  by  a French  artist,  by  name,  I 
think,  Rombeau,  whose  views  are,  I believe,  still  sold  in 
Syria. 

I enclose  a catalogue,  and  my  views  can  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Mansell  and  Co.’s,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  Mr. 
Spooner’s,  Strand. — Yours  truly,  V.  M.vsox  Good. 


BIDDLE  V.  FRY  AND  CO.  (LIAIITED). 

Dear  Sir, — I shall  be  glad,  with  your  kind  permission, 
to  make  a few  comments  upon  your  notes  in  this  case,  and 
to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  evidence  which 
ajipears  to  have  escaped  your  reporter’s  attention,  or  to 
have  been  deemed  of  minor  importance,  but  which 
materially  affects  the  issue. 

As  the  case  is  still  sub  judiee,  it  will  be  in  accordance 
with  usage  to  defer  further  observations  until  judgment 
has  been  given. — Faithfully  yours,  S.  Hkrrert  Fry, 
Manager  to  S.  Fry  and  Co.  (Ltd.) 

[Our  correspondent  does  not  enclose  any  further  evidence, 
or  additional  particulars.  See  also  pages  642  and  648. — 
Ed.  P.N.] 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  little  time  ago  I wrote  to  you  with 
respect  to  some  experiments  I had  made  with  ortho-  or  iso- 
chromatic  plates.  I did  not  then  mention  the  name  of  the 
maker  of  the  plates  I used,  but  in  justice  to  Messrs.  B.  J. 
Edwards  and  Co.,  I feel  I ought  also  to  send  you  the 
result  of  further  experiments  with  their  plates.  After  the 
ublication  of  my  letter,  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  and  Co. 
indly  sent  me  a sample  of  plates  with  which  I made  the 


second  series  of  experiments.  They  also  sent  me  one  of 
their  isochromatic  models,  which  consists  of  an  exceedingly 
dark  blue  design  on  a bright  yellow  ground.  I found 
that  with  this  model,  their  jdates  unquestionably  give  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  visual  difference  between  the  two 
colours  than  any  ordinary  plate  will  give.  Further  experi- 
ments with  flowers  also  confirm  the  sensitiveness  of  these 
plates  to  yellow  rays,  but  I have  so  far  found  no  blue, 
excepting  the  one  on  their  model,  to  which  their  plates  are 
less  sensitive  than  ordinary  ones.  I enclose  two  photo- 
graphs of  flowers,  and  which  also  include  the  isochromatic 
model,  one  from  an  isochromatic  and  the  other  from  an 
ordinary  plate.  You  will  see  the  superiority  of  the  sun- 
flower and  the  group  of  yellow  calciolaria  on  the  right  in 
the  case  of  the  isochromatic  plate, but  the  dark  blue  monks- 
hood is  no  more  truly  rendered  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  plates.  The  plates  with  which  I made  the  first 
series  of  experiments  were  bought  in  Liverpool,  and  were 
very  inferior,  from  an  isochromatic  point  of  view,  to  those 
which  Messrs  Edwards,  and  Co.  sent  me.  This  inferiority 
is  admitted  by  that  firm,  though  they  are  unable  now  to 
trace  the  cause.  Had  I used  in  the  first  instance  the 
plates  they  sent  me,  I should  doubtless  have  discovered 
their  sensitiveness  to  yellow  rays.  In  conclusion,  I can 
only  say  that  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.  do  make  plates 
which  are  sensitive  to  yellow  r.ays,  and  less  sensitive  to 
certain  blue  rays  than  the  ordinary  plate,  and  that  their 
plates  are  otherwise  in  all  respects  up  to  their  usual 
standard  of  excellence. — Yours  truly, 

Appleton,  Widnes,  October  0.  Vero  C.  Driffield. 


Irocfcjtimgs  of  5ocuf«s. 

London  and  Provincial  Photooraphic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  technical  meeting  gave  place  on  the  4ih  inst. 
to  an  exhibition  of  photographs  of  places  visited  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  King- 
dom recently  held  at  Birmingham.  Considering  the  very  unpro- 
pititious  weather  that  was  experienced  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  Convention,  the  collection  of  exhibits  must  be  regarded  as 
exceedingly  good.  Prints  were  contribiited  by  W.  Rooke,  W. 
Cobb,  R Keene,  H.  M.  Smith,  J.  Traill  Taylor,  C.  Wollaston,  J. 
P.  C.  .Cembrano,  J.  Forest,  J.  B.  Wellington,  and  C.  Phipps 
Lucas. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  optical  lantern 
under  the  direction  of  F.  A.  Bridge.  A large  number  of  slides 
were  projected  on  the  screen,  many  being  of  exceptional  merit. 
Considerable  amusement  was  caused  by  a series  of  slides  show- 
ing the  social  side  of  the  Convention,  conveying  some  idea  of  the 
thoroughly  enjoyable  nature  of  the  Convention  meeting  through- 
out. Transparencies  from  the  following  members  were  shown  : — 

F.  A.  Bridge,  A.  Pringle,  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  W.  Cobb,  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  F.  York,  T.  Charters  White,  W.  Jerome  Harrison, 
J.  Pickard,  E.  H.  Jacques,  S.  J.  Holliday,  W.  Rooke,  J.  H. 
Manley,  W.  Tylar,  C.  G.  Husband,  A.  Purophrey,  A.  J.  Leeson, 

G.  Smith,  S.  Delicate,  J.  Collier,  Harold  Baker,  and  C.  J. 
Fowler. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  J.  J.  Briqin.shaw,  to  the 
exhibiting  members,  and  also  to  F.  A.  Bridge  for  his  able 
manipulation  of  the  lantern,  was  cordially  endorsed.  The  pro- 
ceedings then  closed. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  October  2nd,  J.  Traill  Taylor  in 
the  chair,  Thomas  Illingworth  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Society. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  Society  the  actual  producer 
of  the  colossal  pictures  recently  exhibited  by  the  Eastman  Com- 
pany in  this  country — 

T.  Bellsmith,  who  was  warmly  received  by  the  members, 
and  said  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  find  himself  among 
English  photographers,  whose  works,  he  might  remark,  were 
now  hold  in  the  highest  estimation  by  their  American  brethren. 
Formerly  they  had  taken  the  splendid  productions  of  Germany 
as  their  ideal,  but  were  now  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority,  both  in  technique  .and  artistic  feeling,  of  such 
English  masters  as  Robinson,  Sutcliffe,  or  Gale.  He  had  had 
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J.  Humphries  asked  how  the  operator  was  to  judge  the  ex- 
posure when  using  the  electric  light,  considering  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  fluctuations  to  which  it  was  subject. 

Mr.  Beu.smith  said  the  exposure  could  only  be  judged  by  in- 
tuition. He  often  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  length  of  ex- 
posure after  removing  the  cap. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  meeting  on  October  16th 
“ Home  Portraiture"  will  form  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Sheffield  Camera  Club. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  October  5th,  at  8,  Fitzalan  Square, 
Dr.  Morton  presiding. 

After  the  formal  business,  the  following  were  elected  mem- 
bers Albert  Manton,  Noel  Burbidge,  and  Harold  Nowell. 

The  subjects  for  the  evening  were  “ Special  Methods  of 
Dvelopment,"  by  J.  Uawson,  and  “ Printing  on  Bromide  Paper,” 
by  G.  E.  Maleham. 

Mr.  Uawson  demonstrated  his  method  of  negative  making, 
having  brought  a number  of  variously  exposed  plates.  He  used  a 
formula  consistiug  of  a stock  solution  containing  in  proportion 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  marked  No.  1 — 


Pyrogallol 
Am.  bromide  ... 
Citric  acid 
Water... 

Liq.  'ammonia 
Water  ... 


Solution  2. 


80  grains 

10  o 

4 

1 oz. 

80  m. 

1 oz. 


A dram  of  No.  1 mixed  with  two  ounces  of  water,  and  a dram 
of  No.  2 diluted  with  a similar  amount  of  water,  formed  a normal 
developer  ; but  in  dealing  with  plates  of  unknown  exposure  he 
began  with  very  little  ammonia,  and  he  had  always  ready  a 
bromide  solution  to  check  development  if  necessary,  also  a jar 
with  a separate  solution  of  ammonia  having  in  it  a camel  hair 
brush,  which  he  occasionally  applied  to  parts  of  the  negatives 
under-exposed.  On  completing  the  process  and  fixing,  all  the 
plates  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  appeared  of  equal  density. 

Q.  E.  Maleham  showed  how  to  print  with  bromide  paper 
by  gaslight,  using  Eastman’s  paper  and  ferrous  oxalate 
formula;  the  resulting  print  was  successful. 

A di.scussion  followed,  in  which  the  President  and  Messrs. 
Gilley,  Stubbs,  Newsom,  and  others  joined. 


Coventry  and  Midland  Photooraphic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Dispensary,  on  October  3rd.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Councillor  Andrews,  and  there  was  a large  attendance  of 
members. 
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much  experience  in  bromide  enlarging,  and  should  be  glad  to 
give  any  information  in  his  power  respecting  the  process. 

H.  M.  S.mith  then  read  a short  but  practical  paper  on 
“ Enlarging,”  in  which  he  passed  iu  review  the  various  methods 
now  in  vogue.  Dismissing  the  daylight  method,  as  being  in  this 
country  uncertain  in  the  matter  of  exposure,  and,  moreover, 
necessitating  the  attention  of  the  photographer  at  a time  when 
he  had  plenty  to  do  in  the  studio,  some  kind  of  artificial  light 
was  necessary.  Where  the  electric  light  could  be  readily 
obtained,  nothing  better  could  be  desired,  although  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  oxyhydrogen  light  of  the  ordinary  blow- 
through  type  would  be  found  most  convenient.  Oxygen  gas 
could  now  be  purchased  at  a cheap  rate,  and  would  keep  in  the 
iron  or  steel  cylinders  almost  indefinitely.  The  apparatus  before 
them  was  constructed  by  an  ordinary  carpenter  under  his  own 
direction,  and  comprised  nothing  not  ordinarily  in  the  possession 
of  the  professional  photographer  except  the  condenser,  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  which  had,  of  course,  to  be  purchased  ; the  ordinary 
portrait  and  rectilinear  lenses  were  used  as  objectives,  while  the 
limelight  jet  and  tin  dome  and  chimney  were  temporarily 
borrowed  from  an  ordinary  optical  lantern.  The  room  being  now 
darkened,  Mr.  Smith  made  an  excellent  enlargement  on  paper, 
24  by  18,  from  a cabinet  negative  ; after  the  operation  was  com- 
plete, the  negative  was  passed  round. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  said  that  he  must  congratulate  Mr.  Smith  on 
the  successful  enlargement  he  had  made.  When  he  saw  the 
negative  to  be  used  he  feared  that  a good  enlargement  could  not 
be  made  from  it ; it  was,  he  considered,  too  hard  and  dense  for 
that  purpose,  although  of  good  quality  for  the  production  of 
ordinary  silver  prints.  Bromide  paper  used  for  enlarging  had  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  contrasts  of  a picture,  and  where  a 
dense  negative  was  used  it  was  difficult  to  secure  detail  in  the 
high-lights  without  obtaining  poorness  and  greyness  in  the 
shadows.  He  would  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Smith  had  tried  the 
effect  of  interposing  a sheet  of  ground-glass  between  the  con- 
denser and  negative. 

Mr.  S.MITH  replied  that  he  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  had  found  it  to  secure  great  evenness  of  illu- 
mination. This  was  particularly  nece.ssary  when  the  enlargement 
was  not  to  be  vignetted. 

T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  a silver  print  and  bromide  enlarge- 
ment from  the  same  negative,  showing  a great  loss  of  detail  in 
the  shadows  of  the  latter. 

F.  W.  Hart  recommended  the  use  of  distilled  water  through- 
out the  manipulations  of  enlarging,  as  the  lime  precipitated 
from  hard  water  degraded  the  shadows  to  a perceptible  degree  ; 
distilled  water  also  prevented  the  precipitation  of  iron,  and  thus 
insured  pure  whites. 

F.  W.  Cox  had  never  used  distilled  water,  and  had  not  found 
any  degradation  of  colour  to  result. 

Mr.  Bei.ls.mith  said  that  in  dealing  with  a dense  negative  a 
mure  harmonious  enlargement  could  be  secured  by  reducing  the 
proportion  of  iron  in  the  developer  ; the  exposed  paper  could 
also  be  first  soaked  in  the  oxalate  of  potash  solution,  which 
would  tend  to  a softer  picture  ; while  a preliminary  soaking  in 
the  clearing  solution  would  prevent  the  precipitation  of  iron  on 
the  lights  of  the  picture. 

The  President  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  in- 
advisability of  using  daylight  for  enlarging;  where  the  operator 
had  time  during  the  day  to  make  his  enlargements  he  thought  it 
the  best  source  of  light. 

Mr,  Smith  said  that  even  then  he  thought  so  much  more 
paper  would  be  spoiled  by  the  variation  in  the  light,  that  in  the 
end  daylight  would  be  found  to  cost  more  than  the  practically 
constant  oxyhdrogen  light. 

E.  A.  IlicE  had  obtained  different  results  from  different  makes 
of  paper.  He  found  the  Britannia  pve  soft  images  and  was 
suitable  for  rather  hard  negatives,  while  the  Eastman  paper  was 
slower  and  gave  the  best  results  from  a thin  negative. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  said  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Eastman  paper  was  considered  slow.  He  presumed  that  the 
last  speaker  referred  to  what  was  known  as  the  daylight  paper. 
The  Eastman  Company  made  two  kinds  of  bromide  paper,  one 
for  daylight  enlarging  or  printing,  and  the  other,  which  was 
four  times  as  quick,  for  artificial  light ; he  was  a little  surprised 
to  find  that  in  England  the  slow  paper  was  almost  exclusivelv 
used.  ■' 

W.  Bishop  said  that  whatever  iiluminant  was  used  it  was  a 
very  useful  precaution  to  make  a preliminary  exposure  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  three  or  four  inches  square  ; if  this  was 
correct  a large  sheet  could  be  exposed  with  confidence. 


George  Moore  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  November  7th, 
at  8 p.m.,  and  officers  were  nominated  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  ballot  for 
positions  at  the  exhibition,  and  the  settlement  of  the  final 
arrangements  for  same. 


f alh  in  i\t 

The  Graphophone. — .At  the  British  Association,  H.  Edmonds 
gavean  interesting  accountof  the  developmentof  the  graphophone, 
but  he  did  not  touch  upon  the  photographic  possibilities  of  the 
case,  by  allowing  avibrating  membrane  to  control  an  opening  which 
can  be  focussed  on  a travelling  sensitive  plate,  the  resulting  nega- 
tive being  used  to  produce  a relief  by  some  such  method  as  the 
Woodbury  process.  As  regards  the  history  of  the  mechanical 
graphophone  he  points  out  how  in  1681  Dr.  Hooke  exhibited  some 
experiments  before  the  Royal  Society,  showing  how  musical  notes 
and  other  sounds  could  be  produced  by  means  of  tooth  wheels 
rapidly  rotated.  In  1854,  Charles  Bourseuil  proposed  to  use  two 
diaphragms,  connected  by  an  electric  wire,  and,  by  speaking  into 
one  of  them,  reproduce  the  spoken  sounds  at  any  distance  in  the 
other.  This  idea  was  actually  carried  out  by  Philipp  Reis  fiveyears 
later.  The  phonautograph  was  patented  by  Leon  Scott  in  1857  ; 
and  Faberconstructedacomplicated  speaking  machine,  which  pro- 
nounced a few  words  and  sentences  most  unsatisfactorily.  But 
in  1876 'appeared  the  Bell  telephone,  the  first  really  perfect  in- 
strument for  the  transmission  of  speech.  In  April,  1887, 
M.  Charles  Cros  deposited  a paper  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  on  “ A Process  of  Recording  and  Reproducing  Audible 
Phenomena,”  in  which  he  proposed  to  obtain  tracings  of  sound- 
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waves  by  means  of  a vibrating  membrane.  Then,  by  going  over 
these  tracings  with  a stylus  attached  to  another  membrane, 
the  sounds  would  be  reproduced.  Consequently,  to  M.  Cros 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  suggested  a means  of  mechani- 
cally recording  and  reproducing  spoken  sounds.  Later  in  the 
year,  Mr.  Thomas  Alva  Edison  constructed  a phonograph. 

In  1881,  Professor  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
with  Dr.  Chichester  A.  Bell  and  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Tainter, 
formed  the  Volta  Laboratory  Association  in  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  art  of  transmitting,  recording,  and 
reproducing  sound.  They  conducted  many  elaborate  experi- 
ments, and,  among  other  things,  sought  for  and  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Edison  phonograph.  Th“y  found  that 
tinfoil,  as  used  in  that  instrument,  was  far  too  pliable  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  always  had  a tendency  to  pucker  and  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  the  sound-waves.  They  perceived  that  no  good 
result  could  be  obtained  by  merely  indenting  a pliable  material  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  engrave  a record  in  a solid  resisting  body  ; 
and  this  discovery  enabled  them  to  produce  a really  practical 
instrument,  which  they  termed  the  “ Graphophone.”  Instead 
of  tinfoil,  Mr.  Tainter  employed  wax,  ploughing  out,  by  means 
of  a vibratory  stylus,  a narrow  undulating  groove,  which  con- 
stituted a sound  record.  When  this  groove  was  retraced  by 
another  stylus  and  diaphragm,  the  original  sounds  were 
reproduced  with  a fidelity  undreamed  of  by  those  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  phonograph.  In  1885,  the  Volta  Laboratory 
Association  was  dissolved  after  performing  most  important 
work,  and  taking  out  a series  of  valuable  patents.  Mr. 
Tainter  has  brought  the  experience  of  years  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  graphophone.  The  kernel  of  the  invention  is  the 
“recording  cylinder,”  6 inches  long  by  inches  broad,  formed 
of  cardboard  coated  with  wax.  This  is  placed  in  a small  lathe 
and  rotated  by  a treadle  in  contact  with  the  “ recorder,”  which 
consists  of  a metal  frame  supporting  a thin  mica  diaphragm,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a steel  point  that  cuts  a narrow  groove 
on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  according  to  the  quality  and  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  spoken  against  it.  The  recorder  is  then 
removed,  and  replaced  by  the  “ reproducer,  ” a light  feather  of 
steel  that  travels  along  the  grooves  made  on  the  cylinder,  and 
transmits  their  undulations  to  a small  mica  diaphragm,  which, 
in  its  turn,  communicates  its  vibrations,  as  sound-waves,  to  the 
ears  of  the  auditor  by  means  of  two  india-rubber  tubes,  for  Mr. 
Tainter  thought  it  best  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  record,  and 
concentrate  the  sound  in  this  way,  on  account  of  the  greater 
distinctness  that  was  thus  secured.  The  manipulation  of  the 
graphophone  is  simplicity  itself.  It  requires  no  adjustment,  no 
electric  motor,  no  galvanic  battery.  The  foot  supplies  the 
motive  power,  and  the  machine  regulates  its  own  speed  by  means 
of  an  ingenious  but  simple  governor.  Journalists  and  reporters 
may  dictate  their  articles  and  reports,  leaving  others  to  tran- 
scribe them.  The  principal  of  a firm  can  speak  his  day’s  cor- 
respondence into  the  machine,  which  will  repeat  it  sentence  by 
sentence  to  be  written  down  in  proper  form  by  pen  or  type- 
writer. Or  purely  verbal  communication  can  be  carried  on 
througli  the  post  by  means  of  the  record  cylinders,  which  are 
extremely  light,  although  capacious  enough  to  hold  i,000  words 
a-piece. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Lu.minescence  of  Pvuooallol.  By  P.  Lknard  and  M. 
Wolf  {Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [2],  ;U,  918 — 925). — The  authors,  with- 
out knowing  of  the  similar  observations  previously  made  by 
Eder  {Photoyr.  Mitt.,  No.  314),  observed  that  when  a photo- 
graphic plate  after  development  with  an  Eder  potash  developing 
solution,  or  with  a soda  developer  after  previous  washing  with  a 
solution  of  alum,  becomes  distinctly  luminous,  and  remains  so 
for  a couple  of  minutes  or  so.  The  phenomenon  appeared  to 
them  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for  further  investigation, 
and  a number  of  experiments  made  with  a view  of  determining 
the  origin  of  the  luminosity  are  described  in  the  paper.  As  the 
phenomenon  was  found  not  to  be  a case  of  true  phosphorescence, 
they  call  it  “ luminescence.”  From  their  investigation,  they 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  both 
pyrogallol  and  oxygen  being  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the 
freshly  precipitated  alumina,  resulting  in  rapid  oxidation.  In 
general  the  luminosity  was  not  observed  when  sodium  sulphide 
was  not  present,  but  they  found  that  a feeble  luminescence 
could  even  then  be  produced  by  saturating  potassium  pyrogallate 
with  pure  oxygen,  and  then  adding  a solution  of  alum.  From 
this  and  other  experiments  they  conclude  that  the  part  played 
by  the  sodium  sulphide  is  to  delay  the  exidation  until  the  pyro- 
gallol and  oxygen  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  in  the 
pores  of  the  precipitated  alumina. — Journal  Chem.  Society. 


PaoTOCHROMATrc  Properties  of  Silver  Chloride.  By  G. 
Staats  {Ber.,  21,  2199-2200). — The  author  endeavoured  to  iso- 
late the  coloured  substances  formed  on  silver  plates  when  the 
latter  are  treated  with  ferric  chloride  covered  with  variously 
coloured  glasse.s,  and  exposed  to  sunlight  (compare  Abstr.,  1887, 
1G71).  Carey  Lea’s  method  (this  vol.,  p.  1)  was  employed,  but 
photo-red  was  obtained  in  all  cases.  Photo-red  is  produced 
when  a silver  plate  of  any  colour  is  warmed.  As  soon  as  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  colour  is  treated  with  solvents,  the  colour 
is  destroyed,  but  when  very  thin  plates  of  chemically  pure  silver 
are  treated  with  a solution  of  ferric  chloride  on  one  side  only, 
then  exposed  in  the  usual  manner  until  the  red  and  violet  colours 
appear,  and  finally  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  both  the  red  and 
violet  separate  unchanged  in  thin  plates,  which  are  generally 
bounded  by  straight  lines.  The  separated  silver  chloride,  which 
has  not  been  coloured,  is  built  up  of  small  yellow  plates. — 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society  Exhibition. 
— This  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Wednesday  last  by  the  Mayor 
of  Coventry,  a large  number  of  infiuential  persons  being  present. 
It  is  held  in  the  old  Grammar  School,  one  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  the  city,  which  has  been  specially  prepared  for  its 
reception,  and  the  pictures  are  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the 
members,  the  object  being  more  to  show  what  the  members  of 
the  Society  are  capable  of,  than  to  make  a large  display  of  prize 
pictures.  Although  no  medals  are  offered  for  competition,  which 
doubtless  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  away  well  known  medal 
hunters,  the  Exhibition  is  a success,  and  the  room  has  been 
well  filled  without.  Should  the  Society  another  year  venture 
upon  an  exhibition,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  even  more  largely 
patronised,  and  show  even  better  work.  The  Exhibition  is  open 
until  Saturday,  and  each  evening  a lantern  display  is  given, 
chiefly  from  the  members’  slides,  by  W.  D.  Welford,  of  Bii- 
miugham. 

Stolen  Lenses  ; a C.vution  to  Purchasers. — On  the  9th 
inst.,  the  premises  of  Horace  G.  Lewis  and  Co.,  of  Rauelagh 
Street,  Liverpool,  were  broken  into,  and  among  the  articles 
stolen  were  a number  of  lenses  bearing  the  name  of  the  firm. 

PnoTOORAPHic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  October 
17th  will  be  “ Cameras  ; ” paper  by  Mr.  Clifton. 


(^omsjjoHbeixls. 

A.  Dyson. — If  you  want  to  produce  permanent  enlargements  by 
or.linary  daylight,  we  think  that  your  only  course  will  bo  to  make 
enlarged  negatives,  and  to  print  from  these  by  the  carbon  process 
or  by  the  platinotype  method.  This  is  nit  a cheap  course,  ns  it 
involves  first  making  a transparency,  which  is  .set  in  the  wall  of 
the  enlarging  room,  and  friHu  which  transparency  the  enlarged 
negative  is  ma  le.  For  making  the  negative  you  have  your  choice 
of  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  the  gel  itino-bromido  process  (on 
glass  or  on  paper.) 

Charles  Bagster. — The  paper  has  become  useless  by  age.  You 
must  sensitize  as  wanted  for  use. 

F.  W.  Verel  & Co. — We  cannot  undertake  the  testing  of  the 
samples. 

II.  II.  Selwy.n. — It  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  the  News 
and  Year-Books.  The  powdered  pigment  is  mixed  with  pow- 
dered gum,  and  brushed  on  the  damp  fabric. 

Harvey  Edwards. — Wo  should  suggest  soaking  in  water  till 
rather  soft,  and  then  squeegeeing  down  upon  a sheet  of  glass 
which  has  been  waxed  in  the  usual  manner.  AVhen  dry,  strip 
off.  Naturally  you  will  make  a trial  with  the  least  valuable  one. 

W.  Hodman  & Co. — We  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
supplied  by  J.  H.  Gotz,  of  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi. 

Geo.  Foxall. — Your  paper  is  to  hand,  and  we  are  much  obliged. 

F.  B.  G. — The  marbled  appearance  arises  from  imperfect  washing 
after  the  hyposulphite  or  after  the  ferricyanide. 

Ne.mo. — The  precipitite  consists  principally  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
silver,  and  there  i»  no  objection  to  all  >wing  it  to  re.main  in  con- 
tact with  the  bath,  provided  you  only  use  the  clear  portion  poured 
off' from  the  deposit. 

J.  Guardia. — Thank  you  for  the  article. 

Alex.  Morrison. — Nelson’s  “ sheet  " gelatine  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

M.  Bow.mans. — We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  communication 
referred  to. 

M.  Capelli. — 1.  It  is  probable  that  the  markings  result  from 
the  use  of  glass  having  on  its  suiface  minute  depressions  which 
have  retained  some  mischievous  material.  2.  ’The  vapours  of 
fresh  pine  wood,  and  also  of  sumo  other  kinds  of  wood,  are  well 
known  to  have  this  sort  of  effect  on  sensitive  plates.  Avo  id 
leaving  them  long  in  the  boxes. 
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COLLODION  COMPETING  WITH  GELATINE  IN 
EAPIDITY. 

For  some  time  after  the  gelatino-bromide  process  had,  in 
consequence  of  its  high  sensitiveness,  ousted  the  collodion 
process  from  its  long  held  supremacy  of  position  in  the 
studio  and  the  field,  the  hope — or,  perhaps,  rather  the  de- 
sire than  anything  definite  enough  to  be  called  a hope 
— would  be  expressed  that  further  experiments  with 
collodion  would  result  in  bestowing  upon  it  a sensitiveness 
equal  to  that  of  its  successful  rival ; and  a decided  pre- 
ference was,  on  all  other  grounds  than  that  of  rapidity, 
very  generally  given  to  the  older  process. 

Within  the  last  few  months  it  has  been  announced 
from  two  distinct  sources  that  collodion  emulsion  is  now 
prepared  of  a sensitiveness  equal  to  that  of  gelatine. 
Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  process,  spoken  of  at  the  Photographic 
Convention  which  recently  assembled  at  Birmingham,  pro- 
mises us  the  long  looked-for  desideratum,  and  we  hear  from 
Germany  that  Dr.  Albert,  of  Munich,  has  actually  placed 
upon  the  market  a collodion  possessing  not  only  the 
quality  of  high  sensitivenes.®,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of 
remarkable  orthochromatic  characteristics.  It  indeed 
appears  from  Dr.  Vogel’s  experiments  with  this  emulsion, 
related  in  the  Pholographische  Mittheilungen,  that  the  collo- 
dion in  question  is  not  remarkably  sensitive  in  its  original 
condition,  but  becomes  so  when  the  orthochromatising 
solution  is  added  to  it.  Compared  with  Perutz’s  ortho- 
chromatic plates— which  are  now  pretty  generally  known, 
and  can  easily  be  referred  to  for  comparison,  being  com- 
mercially obtainable  in  this  country  as  elsewhere— Dr. 
Vogel  found  A Ibert’s  emulsion  in  the  undyed  state  to  have 
only  one-tenth  of  the  rapidity  of  the  gelatine  plates,  but 
upon  the  addition  of  the  orthochromatising  solution  the 
sensitiveness  was  so  enormously  increased,  that  in  photo- 
graphing portraits  and  landscapes  it  showed  itself  so  rapid 
as  to  require  no  longer  exposure  than  was  required  for  the 
gelatine  plates. 

Albert’s  collodion  emulsion,  as  Vogel  tells  us,  is,  when 
not  dyed,  pure  white,  and  completely  resembles  the  old 
collodion  emulsion,  both  in  appearance  and  range  of 
spectrum  sensitiveness.  The  change  in  both  these  points 
produced  by  the  addition  of  the  orthochromatising  solu- 
tion is  astonishing.  This  solution  is  expressly  stated  to 
contain  picric  acid  dye,  although,  as  Albert  calls  it  eosin 
silver,  that  is  not  the  only  colouring  matter  used.  It 
smells,  says  Vogel,  of  ammonia,  and  he  further  tells  us  that 
by  a mixture  of  erythrosin  and  picric  acid  he  obtained  a 
solution  giving  exactly  the  same  absorption  spectrum  as 
Albert’s  solution.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are 
two  orthochromatising  solutions  supplied  by  Albert,  one 
for  portraiture  and  landscape  work,  and  one,  more  sensi- 
tive to  red,  for  the  reproduction  of  paintings ; and  it  was 
with  the  former  solution  that  Vogel’s  experiments  were 
made. 


The  advantages  ofifered  by  the  wet  collodion  process, 
which  had  to  be  relinquished  when  adopting  the  newer 
method  with  gelatine  emulsion  plates,  were  certainly,  some 
of  them,  weighty.  Some  of  the  advantages,  however,  would 
not  belong  to  a collodion  emulsion  process.  In  the  first  place, 
the  consideration  of  economy  was  one  which  weighed  with 
professional  photographers  accustomed  to  a certain  outlay 
for  the  purposes  of  the  dark  room.  The  difference  between 
the  cost  of  a gelatine  plate  and  a plain  glass  plate,  together 
with  collodion  and  other  chemicals,  might  not  be  great, 
but  then  if  the  sitter  moved,  or  from  any  cause  the  plate 
was  wasted,  there  was,  with  collodion,  the  advantage  that 
the  glass  itself  could  be  used  again,  and  the  cost  of  the 
collodion  and  the  proportionate  quantity  of  silver  absorbed 
from  the  bath  was  but  small. 

Other  considerations  besides  that  of  economy  will  step  in 
when  a collodion  emulsion  process  is  in  question,  and  some 
of  these  considerations  will  not  be  altogether  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  gelatine.  With  a wet  collodion  bath  process 
the  work  of  preparing  and  coating  the  plate  could  be  done 
in  a good  light.  The  collodion  poured  back  from  the  plate 
into  the  stock  bottle  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  light,  and 
with  the  exception  of  any  dust  that  it  may  pick  up,  and  of 
being  a little  thickened — evils  which  in  systematic  working 
it  is  easy  to  remove — the  collodion  poured  back  is  quite 
available  for  further  service.  With  sensitive  collodion 
emulsions  the  conditions  are  altered.  Not  only  must  the 
plate  be  coated  in  the  dim  light  of  the  dark  room,  but  as 
this  light,  of  whatever  colour,  will  in  time  affect  the  sensi- 
tive silver  compound,  the  collodion  poured  back  will 
always  take  a trace  of  exposed  compound  with  it,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  a bottle,  unless  extreme  precautions 
have  been  taken,  some  little  fogging  is  likely  to  occur. 
Gelatine  emulsion  has,  of  course,  also  to  be  coated,  but 
this  task  is  not  commonly  undertaken  by  the  photographer 
himself,  but  is  conducted  in  special  factories  and  almost 
in  the  dark.  With  the  particular  process  of  Albert’s  we 
learn,  moreover,  that  there  are  other  conditions  which  it 
is  necessary  to  observe.  The  emulsion  once  dyed  with  the 
orthochromatising  solution,  will  not  keep  more  than  two 
days,  and  the  plates  must  be  prepared  and  used  wet  as 
required,  since,  when  dry,  their  sensitiveness  is  enormously 
diminished.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  col- 
lodion emulsion  must  be  taken  together,  and  the  balance 
struck.  Which  way  the  beam  will  incline,  it  is  premature 
as  yet  to  say. 

'There  has  been  yet  another  process  with  collodion  which 
we  have  heard,  on  the  high  authority  of  W.  Ackland,  has 
yielded  results  of  a rapidity  equalling  that  of  gelatine 
emulsion.  This  gentleman  has  said  that,  by  some  means 
which  he  could  never  quite  fathom,  certain  batches  of  col- 
lodion albumen  plates  were  gifted  with  the  high  degree 
of  rapidity  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  belonging  to 
gelatine.  Thequalityof  imagegivenbythecollodio-albumen 
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process  is  recognised  as  being  exceedingly  high,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  field  will  be  re-worked  with  the  re- 
sult of  reproducing  similar  sensitiveness  to  that  obtained 
by  Ackland,  and  that  the  essential  conditions  of  such  sensi- 
tiveness will  be  ascertained. 

Doubtless  the  knowledge  that  exalted  sensitiveness, 
such  as  we  have  referred  to,  is  obtainable  with  collodion, 
will  set  many  investigators  to  work,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  are  entering  upon  a period  as  interesting  as  that 
which  saw  the  introduction  of  gelatine  emulsion  of  high 
rapidity.  In  one  direction  in  which  to  work  Dr.  Vogel  has 
given  valuable  indications,  which  will,  doubtless,  not  be  lost 
upon  experimentalists. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REFLECTION  FROM 
THE  SURFACES  OF  LENSES  IN  MODIFYING 
THE  lilAGE. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTON. 

It  is  now  some  months  since  I wrote  a short  letter  to  the 
Photographic  News,  in  which  I expressed  a doubt  as  to 
there  being  any  advantage  in  a so-called  “ single  lens  ” over 
a doublet,  if  the  elements  forming  the  former  were  not 
cemented.  It  was  in  connection  with  DallmeyeFs  new 
rectilinear  landscape  lens  that  I expressed  the  opinion,  and 
I founded  what  I said  on  what  I then  believed,  and  still 
believe,  to  be  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  amount  of  reflection 
from  the  surfaces  going  to  cause  fogging,  or  want  of  pluck 
in  the  image,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a function  of 
the  number  of  surfaces  uncemented,  and  is  independent  of 
their  form. 

My  letter  drew  a courteous  and  very  full  reply  from 
Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer.  I believe  that  a full  correspondence 
on  this  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  Photographic  News, 
not  of  a controversial  character,  but  directed  solely  towards 
the  elimination  of  all  error  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
would  be  of  great  use  ; but,  unfortunately,  my  distance  from 
home  makes  such  a correspondence  impossible  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  no  one  else  inclined 
to  take  up  the  question.  A regular  correspondence  being 
out  of  the  question,  I shall  state  my  views  on  the  subject 
as  fully  as  I can  in  this  communication. 

In  my  first  letter,  I thought  of  nothing  but  the  matter 
of  reflecting  surfaces  as  likely  to  affect  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  lens  as  compared  with  rectilinear  doublets,  that  being, 
indeed,  the  point  chiefly  touched  on  in  the  Photographic 
News  in  the  review  of  the  new  lens  ; but  Dallmeyer  points 
out  other  points  wherein  a single  lens,  even  with  un- 
cemented elements,  is  superior  to  a doublet. 

He  mentions  the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  elements  as 
likely  to  influence  the  working  of  the  lenses.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  thickness  of  lenses  is  an  important  element 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  various  corrections, 
but  it  was  my  impression  that  so  far  as  speed  was  concerned, 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  and  the  colour  did  not  need  to 
be  taken  into  account,  except  in  the  extreme  cases  in  which 
the  lenses  assume  a perceptibly  yellow  tint  through  time. 
I have  certainly  been  unable  to  discover  any  influence  of 
either  thickness  of  glass  or  colour  in  any  of  the  lenses  in 
my  possession  ; that  is  to  say,  I find  that,  in  practice, 
I may  estimate  exposures  with  them  all,  considering  only 
the  relation  of  corrected*  aperture  to  focal  length.  I will 
not  venture,  however,  to  put  my  limited  experience  in  this 
matter  against  the  extended  experience  of  Dallmeyer,  but 
will  only  say  that  1 look  forward  with  interest  to  an 
account  of  his  promised  investigation  of  “ efficiency 
value.” 

The  greater  equality  of  illumination  given  with  the 
single  lens,  whether  with  cemented  or  uncemeuted 
elements,  I admit  at  once  ; and  I admit,  farther,  its  great 
importance. 

As  to  the  question  of  marginal  definition,  it  cannot  be 
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denied  that  the  quality  of  this  is  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant— it  might,  indeed,  perhaps  be  said  to  be  tAe  most 
important  in  connection  with  lenses.  1 have  unfortunately 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  new  lens  in  this 
matter,  and  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  saying  that 
if,  with  similar  focal  lengths  and  apertures,  the  marginal 
definition  given  by  the  new  lens  is  better  than  that  given 
by  the  best  forms  of  doublets,  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  establish  its  superiority. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  the  matter  of  the  reflection  from 
the  surfaces  that  we  diflfer,  and  I shall  therefore  at  once 
state  wherein  that  difference  lies.  Dallmeyer,  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  total  reflection  into  the  camera,  counts  the 
number  of  reflections  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  surfaces  of 
the  lenses,  or  rather  that  are  produced  by  these  surfaces. 
I contend  that  the  number  of  such  reflections  cannot  be 
taken  as  any  criterion  of  the  total  amount  of  reflected 
light,  an  image  being  merely  an  accident  due  to  the 
form  of  a certain  surface,  the  amount  of  reflection  being 
due  to  the  number  and  area  of  surfaces,  the  relation  of 
ratio  of  reflected  light  to  total  light  entering  the  lens 
being  due  to  the  number  of  surfaces  only. 

The  way  in  which  light,  passing  through  a lens  into  a 
camera,  comes  to  be  reflected  at  all  should  be  first  con- 
sidered. The  light  has  to  pass  any  number  of  surfaces 
from  two,  as  in  the  case  of  the  single  cemented  lens,  to 
six  in  portrait  lenses,  triplets,  or  lenses  of  the  orthographic 
type.  As  the  light  passes  any  of  these  surfaces  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  refracted,  unless  the  surface  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  light ; but  a certain  amount  of  it 
is  reflected,  making,  with  a perpendicular  to  the  surface 
at  the  point  of  impingement,  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence.  In  the  case  of  the  first  surface  that  the  light 
reaches,  the  reflected  light  is  simply  thrown  away  from 
the  lens,  and  is  lost ; but  in  the  case  of  the  second  surface 
a certain  amount  of  the  reflected  light  is  re-reflected  from 
the  first  surface,  and  is  thrown  back  into  the  camera.  In 
the  case,  again,  of  the  third  surface,  a portion  of  the 
reflected  light  is  re-reflected  by  the  second  surface,  and  a 
further  by  the  first.  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  surface  a 
portion  of  the  reflected  light  is  re-reflected  by  the  third, 
a further  portion  by  the  second,  and  a still  further  por- 
tion by  the  first ; and  so  it  goes  on,  a larger  proportion  of 
light  being  re-reflected  for  every  additional  surface,  and 
this  light  enters  the  camera  to  the  general  detriment  of 
the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  whether  it  happens  to 
form  an  image  which  is  visible  to  an  eye  placed  in 
the  plane  of  that  ground  glass,  or  not  It  will  form 
such  an  image  only  when  the  rays  of  light,  after  passing 
the  posterior  surface,  are  so  convergent  as  to  form  an 
image  in  the  air — as  by  a concave  mirror — between  the 
lens  and  the  position  of  the  ground  glass,  but  it  will  act 
detrimentally,  as  diffused  light,  even  if  it  be  divergent 

The  amount  of  re-reflected  light — the  light  which  does 
barm  in  the  manner  that  we  have  been  discussing — must, 
unless  I am  mistaken,  be  absolutely  the  same  with  the 
same  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  same  size,  what- 
ever be  their  form  ; but  the  amount  actually  reaching  the 
interior  of  the  camera  is  not  of  necessity  absolutely  the 
same,  because  a certain  amount  of  the  re-reflected  light 
may  be  thrown  against  the  side  of  the  lens  mount,  where 
it  will  do  no  harm.  So  far,  however,  as  I have  been  able 
to  follow  the  direction  taken  by  re-reflected  light — a thing 
by  no  means  easy  to  do,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  reflected 
as  well  as  re-reflected  light  is  refracted  at  every  surface — 
it  is  only  a trifling  proportion  of  it  that  is  lost  on  the 
•ides  of  the  mount,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  amount 
is  practically  constant  with  constant  number  of  surfaces 
and  constant  area,  and  that  the  ratio  is  constant  with 
constant  number  of  surfaces,  without  taking  form  into 
account  at  all.  As  it  is  really  ratio  that  we  have  to  deal 
with — that  is  to  say,  the  proportion  that  the  diffused  re- 
reflected light  bears  to  the  refracted  light  that  goes  to 
form  the  true  image — we  may  leave  area  altogether  out 
of  account,  and  say  that  the  amount  of  harm  arising  from 
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re-reflection  is  due  to  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces 
only,  increasing  as  they  increase,  but  in  a greater  ratio 
than  the  number  of  the  surfaces — leaving  out  of  the 
question,  of  course,  the  impossible  case  of  one  surface  in 
which  the  re-reflection  would  be  nothing,  and  between  the 
re-reflection  of  which  and  that  of  two  surfaces  there 
would  be  an  infinite  ratio. 

The  next  question  that  deserves  a word  or  two  of  dis- 
cussion is  that  of  the  influence  of  a stop  in  this  matter  of 
re-reflection,  and  here  I must  say  again  that  I find  myself 
at  a disagreement  with  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  The  following  is 
a quotation  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer  already 
referred  to;— “Very  small  apertures  invariably  detract 
from  brilliancy.  This  is  easily  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  brilliancy  of  reflected  images  in  any  combination 
is  not  reduced  by  stopping  down.  This  is  very  important, 
for  it  is  evident  that  if  the  brilliancy  of  the  reflected 
images  be  an  important  element  in  detracting  from  the 
final  brilliancy  of  the  image  produced  by  the  lens,  the 
detrimental  effect  will  be  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
lens  is  stopped  down.’’  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  imag  >s  got  by  re-reflection  as  described  by 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  are  of  the  same  brilliancy  whether  the  stop 
be  large  or  small,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  total 
amount  of  re-reflected  light  is  the  same,  and  to  assume  from 
equal  brilliancy  of  image,  equal  amount  of  re-reflected 
light,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a fallacy  of  exactly  the  same  sort 
that  it  would  be  to  assume  that  a candle  casts  an  equally 
bright  light  at  a distance  of  a hundred  feet  and  at  that  of 
one  foot,  because  the  flame  is  equ<ally  brilliant  at  these  two 
distances.  lu  the  case  of  the  candle  the  flame  is  of  equally 
great  brilliancy  at  the  two  distances,  but  at  the  greater  it 
subtends  a much  less  angle  than  at  the  less  ; in  the  case  of 
the  lenses  the  image  produced  by  re-reflection  is  of  the 
same  brightness  whether  the  aperture  be  large  or  small, 
but  the  angle  through  which  it  is  visible  is  smaller,  the 
smaller  the  aperture  ; or,  iu  other  words,  the  area  of  the 
plate  over  which  is  spread  the  re-reflected  light  from  a 
given  point  of  the  image  is  smaller,  the  smaller  the 
aperture.  The  result  in  extreme  cases,  where  there  are 
very  small  exceedingly  bright  patches  of  light,  and  where 
a very  small  aperture  is  used,  is  seen  in  the  production  of 
“ ghost  images.’’  Indeed,  if  ray  first  contention,  that  the 
ratio  of  re-reflected  light  to  light  going  legitimately  to  form 
the  image,  is  a function  of  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces 
only,  the  second  contention,  that  the  insertion  of  a stop 
does  not  increase  the  ratio  of  re-reflected  light,  must  also  be 
granted,  as  it  follows  from  the  first.  The  introduction  of  a 
stop  reduces,  in  like  proportion,  both  the  light  that  forms 
the  image  and  the  re-reflected  light. 

I hold,  then,  that  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  aperture  by 
the  introduction  of  a smaller  stop  does  not  materially  alter 
the  proportion  of  re-reflected  light,  although  it  may  alter  its 
distribution  so  as  to  produce,  in  extreme  cases,  flare  spots 
or  “ ghost  images.”  The  slight  falling  off  in  brilliancy, 
“ pluck,’’  or  “ snap,”  perceivable  when  a very  small  stop  is 
used — generally  very  much  exaggerated,  I think — is,  I be- 
lieve, entirely  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  light  scattered 
or  diffused  by  diffraction  in  the  case  of  a small  stop  than  in 
that  of  a large. 

A point  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  stop  is 
worth  a little  consideration.  It  would,  at  first  sight,  appear 
as  if  this  might  have  a material  influence  on  the  ratio  of 
re-reflected  light ; as  if,  for  example,  a lens  such  as  a 
single  lens,  wherein  the  surfaces  of  glass  are  all  protected 
from  light  by  the  diaphragm,  must  throw  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  re-reflected  light  into  the  camera  than  a doublet 
lens,  iu  which  one  combination  is  freely  exposed  to  the 
light;  yet  I think  that  I can  show  that  this  is  not  so.  It 
will  be  best,  in  this  case,  to  suppose  an  extreme  example. 
I shall,  therefore,  suppose  the  case  of  a single  lens  with 
the  diaphragm  first  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  second,  behind. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  this  case,  the  difference,  as  regards 
mere  illumination  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses,  is  as  different 
as  it  can  be,  and  especially  when  a small  stop  is  used  ; 


and  yet  there  will,  I contend,  be  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  in  the  ratio 
between  re-reflected  light  and  light  going  to  make  the 
image.  In  the  case  where  the  diaphragm  is  in  front, 
a comparatively  small  amount  of  light  reaches  the 
I ns,  but  the  whole  of  that  light  either  goes  to  form  the 
image,  or  is  reflected  from  the  lens  surfaces.  In  the  second 
case  a much  larger  amount  of  light  reaches  the  lens  sur- 
faces, but  in  this  latter  case  the  greater  quantity  both  of 
what  is  refracted  and  would  go  to  form  an  image,  and  of 
that  which  is  re-reflected,  is  stopped  by  the  diaphragm. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  ratio  of  reflected  light  as  to 
that  of  refracted  light  remains  the  same,  and,  if  the  dia- 
phragms be  of  the  same  size*  in  the  two  ca-ses,  the  actual 
quantity  of  re-reflected  light  will  be  the  same.  By  follow- 
ing out  the  same  line  of  argument  in  the  case  of  a single 
lens  wiih  the  diaphragm  in  front,  and  of  a doublet,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  re-reflected  light  is  the 
same  iu  both  of  them. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  of  no 
small  importance,  and  I wish  that  I could  have  treated  it 
with  more  clearness  ; but  I find  great  difficulty  iu  finding 
the  means  of  expressing,  in  this  matter,  ideas  that  are 
clear  enough  to  myself. 

P.S. — I have  spoken,  in  the  above  communication,  of 
the  production  of  an  image  of  a candle,  in  the  experiment 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  as  merely  an  accident  of  the 
form  of  the  reflecting  and  re-reflecting  surfaces.  This  is, 
I consider,  incontestable ; but  I find,  on  farther  considering 
the  matter,  that  I have  made  a mistake  in  describing  the 
conditions  with  which  there  will  be  re-reflection,  but  no 
visible  image.  These  conditions  really  exist  when  the 
rays  of  re-reflection  emerge  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens  converging,  but  neither  converging  so  greatly  as 
to  produce  an  air  image  visible  from  the  plane  of  the 
ground  glass,  nor  so  slightly  as  to  produce  a visible  en- 
larged reflection  apparently  beyond  the  lens.  I have  said 
nothing  in  my  communication  about  diffusion  of  light  from 
lens  surfaces,  on  account  of  their  not  being  theoretically 
true  to  form,  but  presenting  a greater  or  less  amount  of 
rugosity  according  as  the  polishing  is  bad  or  good  ; yet  I 
believe  that  this  is  a matter  that  is  of  quite  sufficient 
practical  importance  to  be  an  element  of  objection  to  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lens  surfaces. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

BY  W.  E.  DEBENHAM. 

No.  3. — Preparing  the  Negative  to  Receive  the  Work. 
Such  first  rudimentary  attempts  at  retouching  as  were 
involved  iu  the  practice  of  filling  in  spots  and  blemishes  in 
the  negative  were,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  com- 
monly m ide  with  water  colour.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  blacklead  pencil  possessed  great  advantages  as  regards 
facility  of  execution,  evenness  of  covering,  and  as  not 
picking  up  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  sensitised  paper  in 
contact  with  the  plate. 

As,  however,  a pencil  will  make  but  a faint  and  un- 
certain mark  upon  the  ordinary  varnished  surface  of  a 
negative,  and  upon  most  gelatine  films  when  not  varnished, 
some  preparation  of  the  surface  becomes  necessary,  iu  order 
that  the  blacklead  may  “ take”  readily. 

There  are  several  distinct  methods  of  preparing  such  a 
surface,  each  method  successful  in  its  way,  although  for 
certain  negatives  one  method  may  be  more  useful  than 
another.  One  plan  is  to  coat  the  plate  with  a varnish  that 
dries  with  a matt  surface  somewhat  resembling  ground 
glass,  and  offers  a “ tooth  ” for  the  pencil  to  work  upon. 
The  formula  for  such  a varnish  runs  as  follows : — 

Gum  mastic  ^ ounce 

Gum  sandarac  ...  ^ ,, 

Ether  8 ounces 

■ I leave  out  of  consideration,  in  the  meantime,  the  slight  amount  of 
condensation  of  light  that  will  take  place  in  the  case  where  the  lens  is  in 
front  of  the  diaphragm. 
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When  the  gums  are  dissolved,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
then  benzole  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-fourth 
the  quantity  of  ether  that  has  been  used,  up  to  nearly  equal 

Carts.  With  some  samples  of  material,  more  benzole  must 
e added  to  produce  a particular  grain  than  with  others. 
In  any  case  the  more  benzole  the  coarser  is  the  grain. 
The  use  of  matt  varnish  was  never  very  generally  adopted, 
and  is  now  mostly  confined  to  cases  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  put  work  on  to  the  back  of  the  glass  upon  which  the 
negative  is  taken. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  surface  of  a negative 
for  retouching  consists  in  rubbing  or  grinding  with  an 
abrading  powder,  so  as  to  get  a “ tooth  ” sufficient  to  take 
the  work.  Cuttle-fish  bone  and  powdered  pumice  have 
been  extensively  employed,  but  of  the  two  the  former  is 
to  be  preferred  as  less  harsh.  It  is  desirable  not  to  buy 
the  cuttle  fish  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  sold  by  the  chemist, 
lest  there  should  be  in  it  portions  of  the  harder  shell  or 
skin  ; but  to  obtain  the  fish  bone  in  the  lump,  and  to  scrape 
out  of  it  all  the  fine  soft  part,  leaving  out  the  skin  or 
shell.  The  powder  may  be  sifted  through  a very  fine  hair 
sieve  or  through  muslin  : enough  is  easily  prepared  at  once 
to  last  a long  time.  A little  of  the  powder  is  rubbed  with 
the  tip  of  the  finger  over  the  parts  of  the  negative  requiring 
retouching,  until  an  even  matt  surface  is  obtained . It  is 
generally  recommended  to  rub  with  an  up  and  down,  rather 
than  with  a circular  motion,  but  either  method  may  be 
employed.  When  the  surface  is  sufficiently  abraded  the 
powder  is  dusted  off  with  a brush,  and  the  negative  is 
ready  for  retouching. 

Another  powder  that  has  been  very  extensively  and 
successfully  used  for  preparing  the  surface  of  a negative 
is  that  of  common  resin.  This  also  should  be  sifted, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  sieve  to  be  a very  fine 
one,  as  the  material  is  so  soft,  and  readily  crushes  under 
the  finger.  With  resin  powder,  after  the  work  is  executed, 
the  plate  may  be  warmed  until  the  dull  surface  which  the 
grinding  has  given  disappears,  or  nearly  so.  The  touching 
is  thus  fixed  to  the  plate  by  the  melting  of  the  trace  of 
resin  left  on  the  surface  of  the  film. 

The  abrading  process  with  resin  or  cuttle  fish  powder 
may  be'employed  either  upon  the  gelatine  film  itself,  or  upon 
the  ordinary  negative  varnish  ; the  latter  plan  is,  however, 
the  more  usual.  If  the  film  itself  is  rubbed,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  rub  so  much  as  to  remove  any  appreciable 
amount  of  the  deposit  forming  the  image  ; and  with  some 
films  containing  a small  proportion  of  gelatine  to  the  bro- 
mide of  silver  this  may  not  be  easy  to  avoid.  The 
mere  fact  of  roughening  the  surface  imparts  a little 
additional  opacity  to  the  neerative,  so  that  shadows  will 
not  print  through  quite  so  clear,  and  too  dense  high-lights 
will  be  rather  .aggravated  than  otherwise.  With  resin 
powder  this  opacity  almost,  if  not  entirely,  disappears  on 
warming,  and  with  either  powder  used  upon  the  film 
before  varnishing,  it  disappears  upon  the  application  of 
the  varnish.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  added  density 
is  an  advantage.  In  a thin  and  under-exposed  negative 
the  flesh  in  shadow  will  print  rather  lighter  from  the 
roughening  treatment,  something  like  the  effect  which  is 
obtained  by  the  plan  often  adopted  in  such  a case  of 
putting  a thin  wash  of  colour  on  the  back  of  the  plate. 
The  extra  density  conferred  by  roughening  will  be  seen 
very  disadvantageously  if  the  rubbing  be  continued  on  to 
the  background,  when  a patch  of  light  will  be  seen 
extending  as  far  as  the  roughening  process  has  gone.  Still 
another  method  of  using  the  resin  powder  is  to  rub  the 
plate  as  already  described,  and  then  to  warm  it  before  re- 
touching. As  soon  as  cold  it  is  ready  for  the  work,  which 
it  will  take  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 

Although  the  rubbing  method  has  been  very  much 
superseded  by  the  use  of  such  a medium  as  will  presently 
be  described,  it  is  really  a good  method,  and  excellent 
work  h.as  been  done  in  this  way.  For  inexperienced  hands 
it  is  especially  to  be  recommended,  as  there  is  less  danger 
than  when  a medium  is  used  of  making  too  dark  a stroke. 


We  now  come  to  the  plan  which  is  in  most  general  use 
at  the  present  time  for  preparing  the  surface  of  a nega- 
tive to  receive  the  work  of  the  pencil,  the  application  to 
the  film  of  a resinous  or  gummy  solution  called  a 
medium.  Several  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  such  a 
medium  have  been  published,  of  which  some  are  excellent, 
whilst  others  give  so  much  solvent  in  proportion  to  the 
gum  as  to  make  too  thin  a solution.  Some,  too,  contain 
an  unnecessary  complication  in  the  mixture  of  gums.  The 
writer  remembers  toh.ave  seen  a receipt  which  was  thought 
very  highly  of,  as  being  that  of  a very  skilful  worker,  and 
no  doubt  the  medium  made  according  to  it  was  good  ; but 
there  was,  in  .addition  to  several  other  gums,  one  which  is 
insoluble  in  the  liquid  (turpentime).  whilst  of  the  active  in- 
gredients one  was  resin  and  another  Veuice  turpentine. 
As  the  latter  substance  is  now  generally  prej)ared  by  the 
chemist  by  mixing  resin  and  turpentine  together,  the 
unnecessary  complication  of  the  formula  is  obvious. 

One  of  the  first  formulae  given  for  making  a retouching 
medium  consisted  of  balsam  of  copaiba  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine. Two  parts  of  turpentine  to  one  of  the  balsam 
make  a solution  that  works  very  satisfactorily.  It  is 
slower  in  drying  than  some  other  mediums,  and  on  this 
account  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  suitable  when  the  nega- 
tive has  to  be  retouched  immediately  thqt  it  is  prepared, 
and  put  out  to  print  directly  the  work  is  finished.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  work  upon  the  negative  is  not  finished 
at  once,  but  may  have  to  be  put  aside  till  the  next  day  for 
completion,  the  copaiba  medium  is  very  suitable,  as  the 
pencil  will  still  take  very  well,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
all  mediums.  Canada  balsam  may  also  be  used,  but  will 
require  rather  more  turpentine — say  four  parts  of  the  latter 
to  one  of  the  b.alsam. 

Of  the  gums  that  have  been  used  for  making  medium, 
common  resin  and  gum  dammar  have  probably  been  the 
most  largely  employed.  The  following  formula  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  gives  a medium  which  in  the  experience 
of  the  writer  and  others  works  thoroughly  well  when  the 
negative  is  to  be  retouched  within  an  hour  or  so,  and  not 
put  away  for  a day  or  more,  after  which  lime,  although 
work  may  be  put  upon  it,  it  will  be  with  some  difficulty  : — 


Yellow  resin 
Turpentine 
dissolve  and  filter. 


1 ounce 
5 ounces 


Another  formula — 

Gum  dammar  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Turpentine  5 ounces 

A convenient  w.ay  of  dissolving  gums  is  to  make  a little 
bag  of  coarse  muslin  to  contain  the  gum,  and  let  it  hang 
in  the  vessel  containing  the  solvent,  just  below  the  surhice. 
For  making  a pint  or  so  of  medium,  a pickle  bottle  will 
be  suitable,  and  the  bag  may  be  long  enough  for  the  top 
of  it  to  be  just  nipped  and  retained  in  position  by  the  cork. 
For  smaller  quantities  a wide-mouthed  bottle  of  the 
pomade  kind  answers  very  well. 

The  medium,  if  containing  gum,  should  be  filtered 
through  paper.  With  balsam  and  turpentine  alone  this 
may  not  be  necessary. 

A very  good  medium  for  general  use  may  be  made  as 
follows  : — 


Gum  dammar  3 ounces 

Turpentine  18  „ 

dissolve  and  filter,  and  add — 

Bals.am  of  copaiba  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Another  very  similar  in  use  : — 

Yellow  resin  ...  3 ounce 

Turpentine  ...  ...  ...  ...  18  ounces 

dissolve,  filter,  and,  as  before,  add — 

Bals.am  of  copaiba  ...  1 ounce 

A medium  that  comes  to  about  the  same  thing  as  the  resin 
medium,  but  may  be  more  quickly  mixed,  is — 

Venice  turpentine  1 ounce 

Turpentine  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 
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If  slower  drying  is  preferred,  part  of  the  Venice  turpen- 
tine-say one-third — may  be  substituted  by  copaiba 
balsam. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  preparing 
the  medium  will  find  several  in  the  market  which  closely 
resemble  in  working  those  made  by  one  or  other  of  the 
foregoing  formulae. 

Any  of  the  mediums  given  may  be  used  either  upon  the 
gelatine  film  itself,  or  on  the  varnish.  A small  quantity 
is  applied  with  a clean  soft  rag,  and  rubbed  until  the  coat- 
ing is  even.  Too  much  must  not  be  removed  in  the 
rubbing,  especially  if  the  negative  has  been  varnished, 
or  the  pencil  will  not  take  properly.  The  negative  is 
then  generally  left  for  a few  minutes  for  the  turpentine 
to  evaporate,  and  the  medium  to  become  hard  and  dry  ; but 
for  some  purposes,  as  will  be  mentioned  farther  on,  the 
writer  prefers,  especially  if  it  be  a quick  drying  medium — 
i.e.,  one  without  balsam — to  commence  the  work  at  once. 


ACTION  OF  DAMPNESS  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  DR.  W.  R.  UODGKINSON. 

Most  of  the  makers  of  gelatine  plates  tell  us  to  keep 
them  in  a dry  place,  and  if  I am  not  much  mistaken  the 
same  advice  has  appeared  in  the  News  more  than  once. 

Last  March  I left  Kensington,  where  I had  a “dry” 
dark  room,  and  came  to  a “nigh  toned ’’south  eastern 
suburb.  I brought  with  me  about  eight  dozen  plates  of 
various  sizes  and  makes,  and  as  there  was  no  dark  room 
proper,  they  were  stored  in  a basement  room  of  a non- 
descript character,  but  not  “ dry.”  Unlike  the  other  rooms, 
there  was  no  paper  to  come  off  with  the  general  dampness, 
so  the  plaster  comes  off  instead. 

This  I did  not  know  at  the  time  of  storing  the  plates, 
and  from  March  until  this  month  I have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  use  any  plates.  I have  now  tried  some,  several 
makes,  from  boxes  which  are  almost  falling  to  pieces  with 
damp,  and  as  far  as  I can  see  they  are  quite  as  good  as 
when  kept  dry. 

Now  what  is  likely  to  take  place  in  gelatine  exposed  to 
damp  ? 

It  must  be  noticed  that  gelatine  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a chemical  individual.  We  know  really  very  little 
about  it.  The  “pure”  varieties  — or  good  samplesis  better — 
absorb  a small  amount  of  moisture  from  an  ordinary  at- 
mosphere, but  it  cannot  be  called  a very  hygroscopic  sub- 
stance. It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  its  be- 
haviour in  hot  water  is  somewhat  peculiar. 

Containing  water  and  in  a moist  or  soft  condition  it 
forms  a good  bed  on  which  to  trap  germs  and  bacteria, 
and  probably  spores  of  fungi,  &c. ; but  in  stiffish 

felatine  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  spores,  at  any  rate 
acterial  ones,  could  multiply.  In  the  covering  of  a plate 
I think  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  even  supposing  no 
phenol  or  similar  substance  had  been  employed  in  the 
making  of  the  emulsion.  And  then  there  are  the  silver 
salts,  which,  if  not  exactly  powerful  antiseptics,  are  rather 
poisonous,  and  are  sufficiently  soluble,  no  doubt,  for  this 
property  to  be  exhibited. 

Again,  a gelatine  plate  can  scarcely  get  so  moist  that  any 
aggregation  of  the  silver  salt  could  take  place  in  it.  The 
only  danger  I can  see  as  likely  to  arise  from  damp  is  that 
some  mould  or  fungus  might  spread  from  or  be  communi- 
cated in  some  way  from  the  paper  boxes,  which  rapidly 
get  mouldy  in  a damp  place.  The  rods  of  ordinary  green 
mould  would  certainly  ruin  “ mechanically  ” the  gelatine 
coating.  But  I have  not  yet  managed  to  get  any  form  of 
“ mould  ” to  grow  on  a new  plate,  although  I have  had 
some  in  a “ green  ” box  for  some  time. 

I am  now  going  to  test  this  point  by  burying  a few  plates 
in  a box  amongst  some  decaying  leaves  in  the  garden.  It 
is  very  likely  that  in  the  cases  of  plates  being  spoiled  by 
damp  the  cause  has  been  really  the  action  of  some  gaseous 
sulphur  compound  from  the  paste,  &c.,  used  in  the  con- 


struction of  the  boxes.  There  is  more  than  enough  sul- 
phur in  some  comparatively  loose  states  of  combination,  in 
the  gluten  paste  used  for  cardboard,  to  spoil  a dozen  plates. 
I do  not  think  we  are  yet  quite  clear  as  to  how  the  sul- 
phur is  liberated  from  its  organic  combinations  as  a 
g.aseous  compound— sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  carbon  di- 
sulphide. It  may  or  may  not  be  by  bacterial  fermentation. 
Some  complex  organic  compounds  undergo  a slow  partial 
decomposition  in  cases  where  even  the  ubiquitous  bacterium 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  at  work.  To  mention  only  the  sub- 
stances known  as  sulpho-cyanides,  or  sulpho-cyanates,  and 
many  nitroso  derivatives,  which  certainly  slowly  decom- 
pose, the  former  give  off  carbon  disulphide,  the  latter 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 

In  the  case  of  sulpho-cyanides,  doubtless,  water  is  the 
decomposing  cause,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  state 
of  combination  of  sulphur  in  glutinous  substances  is  less 
complex  than  in  sulpho-cyanates. 


CHAPTERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Tenth  Article. 

An  account  of  the  more  important  details  concerning 
apparatus  comprised  in  a beginner’s  set  as  shown  in  the 
second  article  of  this  series  having  been  given,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  appeared  to  the  writer  to 
be  of  practical  interest,  methods  of  utilising  the  tools 
described,  and  others  not  yet  mentioned,  will  now  receive 
attention,  so  that  students  may  become  familiar  with  the 
taking  of  photographs  and  kindred  processes  employed  by 
photographers.  The  ground  plan,  so  to  speak,  of  modern 
photography,  is  the  gelatine  silver  bromide  process,  an 
outcome  of  which  we  have  in  the  dry  plate  of  to-day. 
Like  many  discoveries  of  value,  the  rapid  dry  plate,  as  it 
is  called,  did  not  come  upon  photographers  suddenly.  W. 
B.  Bolton  and  Sayce,of  Liverpool,  knew  something  about  the 
possibilities  of  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  more  than  twenty 
years  ago;  Dr.  Maddox  worked  at  it  fifteen  years  ago ; Kennet 
patented  an  application  of  it  in  pellicular  form  in  1874  ; 
Burgess  sold  small  quantities  of  emulsion  the  same  year  ; 
and,  four  yean  later,  Bennett  published  in  the  photo- 
graphic Press  a good,  practical  formula  for  procuring  a 
tolerably  sensitive  emulsion  by  slow  digesting  at  a tem- 
perature not  exceeding  90°  F.  Since  that  epoch, 
many  improvements  in  manipulation  have  been  made,  and 
numberless  formuhc  published,  all,  more  or  less,  modifica- 
tions of  the  original.  Dry  plates,  it  may  be  said,  of 
uncertain  quality,  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  manufac- 
ture. A piece  of  flat  glass,  cleaned  from  chemical  dirt,  is 
coated  with  a tolerably  thick  emulsion  of  silver  bromide 
in  strong  and  good  quality  gelatine.  The  glass  plate,  with 
its  covering  of  pale  yellow  liquid,  is  placed  on  a levelling 
table,  in  a cool,  dark  place.  The  gelatine  sets  in  a jelly 
before  the  suspended  sensitive  molecules  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  subside,  or  the  coating,  at  first  regular,  to  alter  ; 
after  which  the  plates  are  placed  in  a cool,  dry,  dark  room, 
where  drying  should  take  place  in  six  to  eight  hours.  The 
prep.aration  of  an  emulsion  is  simple,  and  full  working 
details  can  be  found  in  back  numbers  of  the  Photographic 
News  ; but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  as  regards 
economy,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  purchase  plates 
already  prepared.  What  is  known  to  photographers  as 
an  emulsion  is  a suspension  of  very  finely-divided  silver 
salts  in  a colloid  body,  like  melted  gelatine,  or  in  collodion. 
A silver  bromide  emulsion,  such  as  glass  plates  are  coated 
with,  and  some  bromide  papers  as  they  are  termed,  may  be 
regarded  as  a mixture  oi  silver  nitrate  with  rather  more 
tLan  an  equivalent  weight  of  any  of  the  soluble  bromide 
salts.  These  agents  are  dissolved  and  mixed  one  after 
another  with  a warmed  dilute  solution  of  gelatine,  when  a 
reaction  immediately  occurs.  The  nitric  acid,  in  combina- 
tion with  silver  to  form  silver  nitrate,  becomes  disen- 
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gaged  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  metallic  base 
associated  with  bromine,  and  the  latter,  being  free,  forms 
a compound  with  silver,  which  we  desire,  thus  : — 

Silver  Nitrate  Potassium  Bromide  Potassium  Nitrate  Silver  Bromide 

AgNOj  T KBr  = KNO,  + AgBr. 

Upon  examining  a thin  film  of  the  newly -formed  emul- 
sion on  a sheet  of  glass  in  daylight,  the  colour  will  appear 
red,  and  in  this  state  sensitiveness  to  light  is  not  great ; 
but  if  it  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  free  ammonia  or 
heat,  the  molecules  undergo  a change  of  colour,  eventu- 
ally becoming  grey,  which  is  known  as  the  blue  stage. 
Exalted  sensitiveness  has  been  reached  when  the  change 
of  colour  just  indicated  is  seen,  but  if  carried  beyond  this 
point  there  is  danger  of  an  emulsion  wanting  in  vigour,  and 
liability  to  yield  foggy  images.  The  necessary  quantity  of 
gelatine  to  produce  a good  workable  film  is  next  added,  and 
when  thoroughly  dissolved,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  become 
cold.  The  resulting  yellow  jelly  is  then  broken  up 
into  small  fragments  or  shreds,  and  subjected  to  copious 
washing  in  cold  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  soluble 
salts  produced  by  the  reaction  above-mentioned.  The 
cleansed  shreds  are  collected,  drained,  re-melted,  filtered, 
and  while  the  liquid  is  warm,  surfaces  of  glass  or  paper 
may  be  coated. 

Presuming  that  a stock  of  commercially  prepared  plates 
have  been  purchased,  it  is  advisable  to  a.scertain  whether 
they  be  what  is  known  as  “ ordinary  rapid,”  very  rapid, 
or  slow.  This  information  is  usually  conveyed  by  a state- 
ment upon  the  label  of  the  package,  and  in  some  instances 
a sensitometric  register  number  is  also  given,  while  other 
makers  of  plates  state  that  the  sensitiveness  of  that  par- 
ticular batch  is  so  many  times  more  rapid  than  wet 
plates,  which  really  has  no  intelligible  meaning  to  the 
majority  of  photographers,  many  of  whom  know  very  little 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  “ Wet  Collodion  Process.” 

As  the  sensitiveness  of  a silver  bromide  emulsion  is  re- 
gulated by  the  manner  of  preparation,  so  does  a reliable 
means  of  registering  the  speed  of  every  batch  become 
essential  to  the  guidance  of  those  who  make  use  of  the 
plates.  This  we  can  ascertain  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument 
termed  a sensitometer,  which  anyone  can  make  for  them- 
selves. The  conditions  to  be  complied  with  are  as  follows  : 
— A dark  box  or  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  plate  to 
be  tested.  A constant  light,  the  spectroscopic  test  of 
which  indicates  a similarity  in  richness  of  actinic  rays  (see 
sixth  article,  page  518)  to  that  of  ordinary  daylight,  and  a 
screen  or  other  means  of  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  Spurge,  whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  sensitometers,  has  selected 
a smart  gas  flame,  the  centre  of  which  he  uses  as  an  illu- 
minant,  and  the  area  of  a hole  in  a darkened  box  through 
which  the  light  reaches  the  plate  has  a greater  or  less  in- 
fluence according  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  and  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  plate.  In  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  the 
source  of  illumination  is  a phosphorescent  tablet  excited 
by  burning  an  inch  of  magnesium  ribbon  near  the  surface ; 
between  the  tablet  and  sensitive  plate  there  is  a screen  (a 
carbon  transparency)  of  a series  of  curtains,  the  obstruct- 
ing power  of  which  provides  a definite  scale  of  opacities. 
This  arrangement  bears  a series  of  numbers  ranging  from 
one  to  twenty- five  degrees,  and  the  period  of  exposure 
given  to  any  plate  for  comparative  tests  is  fixed  at  thirty 
seconds.  Given  plates  of  different  rapidities,  the  kin  d 
usually  called  “ slow  landscape  ” may  be  expected  to  show 
in  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  the  figures  twelve  or  thir- 
teen ; plates  of  ordinary  rapidity,  fifteen  to  eighteen  ; and 
rapid  plates,  twenty-twototwenty-five. 

The  practical  value  of  this  instrument  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  every  advance  of  three 
numbers  higher  in  the  scale  means  that  a plate  recording 
this  higher  number  is  twice  as  rapid  as  a plate  upon  which 
the  lower  registration  appeared.  A plate  registering  22® 
has  four  times  the  .speed  of  a 16®,  and  a 25®  plate  eight 
times.  Fig,  IB  illustiates  the  Warnerke  sensitometer. 


It  is  supplied  commercially  by  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho 
Square,  London,  W. 


Fig.  18. 

A,  screen  of  various  thicknesses  of  pipnented  gelatine  ; B,  grooved  frame 
to  hold  A and  sensitive  plate ; C,  phosphorescent  tablet ; D,  shutter  sliding 
b,twecn  A and  C ; E,  solid  back  of  frame ; F,  spring  to  press  plate  an 
screen  A in  close  contact. 

Attention  having  now  been  drawn  to  the  sensitive  con- 
dition of  the  plates  which  have  to  be  used,  and  the  im- 
portance of  employing  cameras  and  dark  slides  in  a per- 
fectly light-tight  condition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  once 
more  impress  upon  the  reader  the  necessity  for  caution 
in  the  dark  room.  Plates  must  not  be  exposed  to  the 
light  pervading  that  apartment  longer  than  can  be  avoided, 
whether  a ruby  lamp  or  any  other  source  of  illumination 
be  employed.  This  condition  recognised,  we  may  proceed 
to  open  a packet  of  plates,  dust  the  surfaces  with  a camel 
hair  brush,  and  fill  our  dark  slides  ready  for  immediate 
work. 


PRESS  NOTICES  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Bazaar  says : — 

This  Society  holds  its  show  in  the  usual  Gallery— that  of  the 
Royal  Water-Colour — and  provides  a very  good  exhibition 
indeed.  It  seems  impossible  that  camera,  developing,  and  print- 
ing can  possibly  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  they  have 
now  reached.  There  are  good  portraits  in  plenty,  but  they  no 
longer  take  the  major  portion  of  walls,  for  landscape,  figure,  and 
sea  studies  are  at  once  more  pictorial,  more  exacting  of  know- 
ledge, care,  and  artistic  feeling  in  the  operator,  and  altogether 
more  replete  with  difficulties — so  speak  more  decidedly  as  to  the 
advance  of  the  art.  Art  is  not  the  word  we  quite  like  to  use 
for  a process  which  is  mechanical ; for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
without  some  artistic  sense  a really  good  photograph  cannot  be 
produced.  The  exhibition  shows  this,  for  there  are  instances  of 
wonderfully  fine  tone,  clearness,  and  natural  beauty  in  views  that 
are  spoilt  by  the  figures  introduced,  and  others  of  landscape 
alone  are  too  full.  A painter  would  be  able  to  leave  out  what 
points  interfered  with  due  artistic  arrangement ; but  as  sun- 
pictures  are  fac-similes,  the  photographer  should  forswear  places 
that  are  too  crowded  or  unbalanced  in  composition.  In  face  of 
so  many  lovely  things  which  are  really  charmingly  pretty 
pictures,  to  say  nothing  of  their  technical  merits,  it  is  captious 
to  allude  to  the  few  specimens  which  take  no  rank.  We  cannot 
enumerate  even  half  of  those  which  are  first-class,  for  a vast 
number  of  exhibitors  are  on  a par  as  regards  excellence. 

There  are  many  new  processes,  but  very  few  are  superior  to 
platinotype,  and  in  this  we  almost  give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Gale, 
for  his  series  of  small  views,  73  to  83,  are  gems  in  every  sense. 
One,  “ Sunshine  and  Shadow,”  is  brilliant  in  its  warm  sunlight 
and  clear  transparent  shadow ; clouds  in  others  are  soft  and 
valuable  to  the  scenes  ; and  of  those  with  sheep  or  horses  (81  to 
83),  a visitor  remarked,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  they 
were  quite  Rosa  Bonheurish.  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  too,  has  some 
beauties  in  " Sherwood  Oaks  ” and  “ Spring  Time.”  Once  upon 
a time  a photograph  meant  only  one  thing,  and  that  a black- 
brown  print  with  remarkably  little  definition  of  detail,  and  no 
regard  for  light  and  shade  b^ond  those  of  the  boldest  contrast. 
Now,  the  variety  of  colour,  tone,  and  " expaession,”  is  endless, 
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and  the  word  photograph  hardly  implies  what  is  the  result  of 
bromide  paper,  stripping-film,  aristotype,  Pizzighelli  process, 
opal,  paper  negative  platinotype,  silver,  carbon,  autotype,  &c. 
What  we  note  most  as  marked  improvements  are  that  skies  are 
no  longer  bare  white  backgrounds,  but  are  often  clouds  that  are 
quite  luminous  (see  the  margins  of  some  in  Mr.  W.  Bedford's 
rich  red-brown  prints  of  Snowdon — 251  to  254)  ; that  figures 
which  are  the  principal  objects  of  interiors  or  exteriors  are  in 
natural  attitudes  and  of  unconscious  mien  (see  the  family  group 
“ At  Home,”  38,  by  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer ; and  Mr.  J.  Chester 
Jarvis’  “ Blind  Man’s  Buft,”  7 ; “ Punchinello,”  5 ; and  others)  ; 
that  portraits  have  more  tenderness ; and  that  reflections  or 
shadows  are  not  only  given  well,  but  are  made  use  of  as  agents 
to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  So  delicately  do  the  lens  and 
printing  processes  work,  that  thickets  of  wood  do  not  come  out 
as  a blurred  mass  all  on  one  plane,  but  perspective  is  given,  and 
yet  the  softness  of  undergrowth  is  neither  sacrificed  to  sharpness 
of  definition  nor  merged  into  hazy  nonentity.  Some  of  this  class 
are  as  delicate  as  fine  engravings,  and  are  not  small.  Mr.  Harry 
Tolley’s  “Happy  Childhood’’  (15),  and  especially  Mr.  H. 
Forsyth’s  lovely  brook  meandering  through  copse  and  bramble, 
“ A Rustic  Corner  ” (42),  are  capital  examples.  As  evidence  of 
clean,  good  work  and  limpidity  of  reflections  in  water,  Mr. 
Seymour  Conway’s  “ Bashing  Bridge,  near  Godaiming  ” (102), 
may  fairly  be  ciW,  for  it  is  gentle  throughout,  and  the  subdued 
light  under  the  wooded  bank  is  given  splendidly.  Another 
admirable  effect  of  light  is  that  which  penetrates  through  the 
mists  of  “Early  Morning”  (132)  on  an  upland  that  is  being 
harrowed.  It  is  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliflfe,  who  has  some  score 
of  good  things,  among  them  two  remarkably  executed  figures, 
“ Farmer’s  Wife  ” (131)  and  “ Batch  ” (130). 

In  the  place  of  honour  is  a very  large  and  thoroughly  pictorial 
piece  of  humorous  character  by  Mr.  G.  Renwick,  who  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  model  of  the  wooden-legged  man  to  whom  an 
imp  of  a shoeblack  says  “ Shine  yer  boot  ? ” (178).  It  is  extra- 
ordinary as  being  of  such  large  size,  and  with  every  portion  of  it 
well  brought  out,  yet  neither  hard  or  dead.  Below  it  is  an 
interesting  set  “ In  Tokio,  Japan,”  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  and 
not  far  to  the  right  is  another  series  by  him  still  more  interest- 
ing, and  also  awesome  in  the  way  they  spirit  us  to  the  edge  of 
craters  on  “ Mount  Bandaia,  Japan  ” (224).  In  portraits  there 
are  life-sized  heads,  by  Elliott  and  Son,  of  “ W.  Morris,  Esq.  ” 
(399),  and  “ B.  J.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.  ” (378)  ; smaller  in  size  is 
“ Miss  Stillman  ” (397),  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Cameron,  very  tender  and 
nice ; several  exquisitely  produced  likenesses  of  gentlemen,  by 
Mr.  R.  Faulkner,  who  uses  a very  dark  background,  and  whose 
platinotypes  (379),  and  “ G.  Macdonald,  Esq.  ” (376),  have  every 
appearance  of  being  the  finest  steel  plate  engravings.  Mr.  R. 
Faulkner  has  great  success  with  children,  which  he  takes  instan- 
taneously, but  the  male  portraits  alluded  to  are  as  fine  as  anything 
could  be,  nor  do  they  give  the  impression  of  being  too  much 
touched.  There  are  no  frames  of  animal  portraiture  this  year, 
and  none  or  next  to  none  of  flowers  ; but  in  yacht  racing,  Messrs. 
West  stand  first,  and  Messrs.  Symonds  are  almost  level  with 
them,  so  silvery,  fresh,  brisk,  and  well  shaded  are  their  scudding 
yacht  scenes.  Among  the  photographs  we  marked  as  quite  of 
the  best  were  “ The  Norfolk  Broads,’’  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Maxwell; 
“ Stybarrow  Crag,  Ulleswater”  (95),  Messrs.  Green  Brothers; 
“ Pont  Aberglaslyn  ” (171),  an  enlargement  on  opal  paper  from 
stripping  film,  by  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Moberly  ; “ A Hunter’s  Head  ” 
(196),  very  forceful  and  picturesque,  by  E.  Rabending,  who 
likewise  has  some  original  portraits  of  children  ; “ Engadine 
Mountain  Visws”  (221),  Mrs.  Main  ; some  extensive  landscapes 
by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  who  excels  in  “Bleaven,  from  Scourna 
Oillean,  Isle  of  Skye”  (241),  which  ought  to  have  been  hung 
lower  ; refined  work  and  well  selected  “ Country  Scenes  ” (263), 
Mr.  W.  Wainwright ; Mr.  Gridley’s  distinct  “Roman  Ruins”; 
Mr.  Bedford  Lemare’s  successes  with  interior  architecture  ; the 
clever  firelight  “ Reflections  ” (295),  by  Mr.  W.  Gillard  ; Capt. 
Abney’s  and  Mr.  G.  Edwards’  views  of  glaciers  and  peaks  in 
Switzerland  (315  to  320)  ; the  marvellous  precision  and  relief  of 
still-life  objects  in  “The  Christmas  Hamper”  (331)  of  Mr. 
Lafosse;  “ By  the  River  Itchen  ” (335),  Mr.  G.  Davison;  and 
“ Berkshire  Views  ” (347),  Mr.  J.  C.  Andreso.  There  is  a good 
collection  of  typogravure  and  photogravure  pictures,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  remarked  upon  in  our  notices  of  art 
periodicals. 

The  LntcoLN  Gazette  says 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  summer  holidays  comes  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition,  which,  as  usual,  takes  «p  its  quarters  in 


Pall  Mall  East.  Startling  novelties  are  hardly  to  be  looked  for, 
but  although  the  art  has  reached  a point  which  it  seems  difficult 
to  carry  further,  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standstill.  There 
is  a constant  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence,  to 
beat  the  record,  and  the  chief  result  of  the  latest  improvements 
is  a wider  adoption  of  permanent  printing,  platinotype  and  car- 
bon being  the  favourite  processes.  No  wonder  the  exhibition 
is  crowded  by  amateurs  eager  to  compete  with  the  professionals, 
and  to  study  the  newest  developments  in  methods  and  apparatus. 
The  portraits  are  plentiful  as  autumn  leaves.  Amongst  the  most 
stared  at  is  the  Cabinet  Minister  group,  the  members  of  the 
Coercion  Government  in  happy  family  union.  The  handsome 
man  of  the  collection  b Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  and  the  most 
animated  Mr.  Ritchie.  Photographers  are  finding  out  by  de- 
grees how  beat  they  can  do  justice  to  the  soft  outlines  of  women, 
and  certain  plaiinotypes  (169  and  179)  show  a most  effective  ad- 
vance in  female  portraiture.  There  are  no  hard  exact  metallic 
outlines,  but  faces,  figures,  draperies,  are  gently  touched  as  if 
with  the  painter’s  brush.  Mr.  T.  Gale’s  groups  are  once  more 
the  admiration  of  his  fellow-workmen.  He  dexterously  con- 
trives to  unite  pastoral  scenes  with  groupings  of  people,  and 
manages  to  give  to  the  combination  an  appearance  of  spontaniety. 
The  Exhibition  contains  admirable  examples  of  flash  photo- 
graphs— of  yacht  races  taken  from  a sailing  boat,  of  foot  races 
giving  the  figure  in  intense  action — and  it  abounds  with  inte- 
resting specimens  of  scenery,  of  views  taken  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  in  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Japan.  But  the 
real  novelty,  the  one  thing  nobody  has  ever  seen  before,  are 
direct  photographs  from  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  Many  travellers 
have  been  to  Palmyra  and  brought  home  descriptions  of 
the  mighty  remains  of  this  City  of  the  Desert ; but 
now  for  the  first  time  the  giant  monoliths,  the  amazing 
colonnades,  the  tombs,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  have 
been  fixed  by  the  camera.  The  feat  has  been  achieved 
by  an  American,  Mr.  Horace  \V.  Gridley,  who  by  special 
Turkish  permit  camped  on  the  ground,  taking  with  him  soldiers, 
tents,  camels,  and  a whole  Eastern  caravanseri.  We  have  six- 
teen originals  from  his  own  negatives,  with  admirable  autotype 
enlargements  of  two  of  the  principal  scenes.  Twenty  years  ago 
a Frenchman  made  the  same  endeavour  as  Mr.  Gridley,  but  he 
failed  to  carry  with  him  fresh  water,  and  the  sulphurous  water 
of  the  desert  destroyed  his  negatives.  Those  who  look  upon 
these  stone  fragments,  that  for  thousands  of  years  have  survived 
the  shocks  of  time,  and  who  care  for  something  more  than  the 
history  conveyed  in  the  photographs,  should  read,  in  Lady  Burton’s 
“ Inner  Life  in  Syria,”  her  excellent  account  of  a journey,  made 
in  jompany  with  her  husband,  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra  or 
Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  the  city  of  which  Zenobia  was  Queen. 
The  ruins,  says  Lady  Burton,  so  gigantic,  so  desolate,  rise  out  of 
a sea  of  sand,  in  which  they  are  half  sunk,  sands  which  stretch 
away  on  all  sides— “ shut  your  eyes  and  think  of  a city  composed 
of  streets  formed  of  colonnades  cross-barring  one  another,  each 
one  beginning  and  ending  with  a temple,  and  you  see  Palmyra.” 
These  photographs  alone  give  distinction  to  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion, and  archmologists,  biblical  students,  and  the  public  will 
flock  to  see  them.  There  is,  however,  little  time  to  be  lost,  the 
Exhibition  lasting  only  a limited  time,  and  closing  in  mid- 
November. 


A MODIFICATION  OP  THE  METHOD  OP  LIFTING 
GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  A.  POMPHBBY.* 

I AM  bringing  before  your  notice  a modification  of  the  usual 
methods  of  stripping  or  lifting  gelatine  films  from  the  glass 
support,  and  will  give  you  a demonstration  of  the  method  of 
working.  It  is  very  simple  and  certain  in  its  action.  I say  a 
modification,  as  the  materials  used  are  made  to  some  extent 
already,  but  the  application  is  altered,  and  is  so  simple  that  it 
might  be  called  a new  process. 

It  consists  of  applying  a film  of  gelatine  film  on  paper  support 
moistened  with  a diluted  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to  the 
surface  of  the  dry-plate  negative.  The  acid  passes  through  the 
negative  and  loosens  the  film  from  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  holds  the  negative  firm  and  prevents  it  from  frilling,  which  is 
always  a source  of  trouble  in  using  the  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  details  of  the  method  are  these.  A film  of  plain  gelatine 
supported  on  a stripping  supports  such  as  is  used  with  my  lifting 
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films  is  soaked  in  a diluted  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid — 1 part 
of  acid  to  60  parts  of  water — for  three  minutes.  It  is  then  squee- 
geed down  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  so  as  to  bring  the 
moistened  film  into  close  contact  with  the  negative,  and  to  ex- 
clude ail  air-bubbles,  and  placed  on  one  side  to  dry  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  support  can  then  be  stripped  off  with  the 
negative  film  adhering  to  it.  This  is  then  placed  on  a wood 
hoard  to  dry,  the  edges  of  the  paper  support  being  fastened  down 
with  pins  to  keep  it  flat.  When  the  whole  is  dry,  it  is  taken 
from  the  board  and  a knife  inserted  between  the  stripping  back 
and  the  film,  which  is  easily  stripped,  leaving  a negative  which 
can  be  printed  from  on  carbon  or  otherwise  from  either  side,  and 
of  easy  portability  ? 


Contractors  who  scamp  their  work  have  a holy  horror  of 
the  detective  powers  of  photography.  A case  in  point 
occurred  very  recently  in  New  York.  A cavity  was  dis- 
covered over  one  of  the  arches  supporting  the  Croton 
Aqueduct,  and  as  no  cavity  should  have  existed  at  all,  but 
should  have  been  filled  with  rubble  masonry,  it  was  re- 
solved to  photograph  the  defect  so  as  to  convict  the  con- 
tractor. However,  on  a photographer  attempting  to  set 
up  his  camera  he  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  of 
masonry  that  he  had  orders  to  prevent,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, any  attempt  to  photograph  the  work.  Another  pho- 
tographer, an  amateur,  then  made  an  attempt,  but  he, 
too,  was  unsuccessful.  Though  no  photographs  were  taken, 
it  is  pretty  clear  the  contractors,  by  their  dread  of  the 
evidence,  admitted  their  guilt.  We  have  heard  of  similar 
proceedings  in  London,  notably  in  a case  where  a large 
iron  shed  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King’s  Cross,  and 
where  the  photographer’s  aid  was  called  in  to  decide 
whether  the  building  had  been  properly  erected.  In  this 
instance  both  camera  and  dark  tent^were  overturned. 

The  difference  of  opinion  among  the  newspaper  critics  on 
the  discontinuance  of  the  medal  system  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  is  very  instructive.  The  Daily  News,  as 
we  noticed  last  week,  thinks  the  Exhibition  must  be  below 
the  average,  because  the  Council  had  not  been  suSiciently 
satisfied  with  the  competition  to  award  the  medals.  The 
Saturday  Review  does  not  think  the  withdrawal  of  the 
medals  has  made  any  difference.  Photography,  it  says, 
may  be  said  “ to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  when 
medals  are  a useful  means  of  encouragement."  The  Aber- 
deen Free  Press  considers  that  the  present  display  is  not 
so  good  as  in  years  past,  and  this  shortcoming  is  due  to 
abolition  of  the  medal  system.  “ There  is,”  the  Free  Press 
has  discovered,  “ a distinct  feeling  among  photographers 
that  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  taken  a retrogiade 
step  in  thus  abolishing  the  incentive  to  meritorious  work." 
The  Rlustrated  London  News  cannot  see  any  falling  off,  de- 
spite the  withholding  of  the  medals.  The  Morning  Adver- 
tiser approves  the  step  the  Council  have  taken,  and  thinks 
the  Exhibition  more  than  ordinarily  interesting.  Neither 
the  Graphic  or  the  Telegraph  comment  upon  the  absence 
of  medals,  and  both  speak  in  praise  of  the  pictures.  On 
the  whole , it  cannot  be  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  Daily 
News,  which  evidently  knows  little  of  photography,  and 
that  of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  which  knows  less  of  the 
feeling  of  photographers,  weighs  against  the  opinions  of 
the  other  papers. 


A letter  signed  by  J.  Janssen  and  A.  A.  Common  has 
been  addressed  to  astronomers  interested  in  astronomical 
photography  to  the  effect  that  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  Astro-photographic  Congress  of  Paris, 
they  were  now  occupied  with  the  constitution  of  a com- 
mittee to  study  the  best  methods  of  working,  and  to 
collect  results  obtained  in  celestial  photography  other 
than  the  photographic  chart  of  the  heavens  (which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the  congress).  The  writers 
ask  for  the  co-operation  of  those  interested  in  the  work, 
and  add  that  next  year,  when  scientific  congress  will  be 
held  in  Paris,  they  intend  to  call  together  those  who  have 
thus  expressed  their  adhesion,  in  order  to  constitute  a com- 
mittee to  examine  the  questions  to  be  thus  considered. 

The  Farthing  Post  Card  Company  does  not  quite  relish 
our  suggestions  as  to  means  of  dealing  with  their  post 
cards,  and  T.  Norton,  writing  to  The  Star,  raises  purely 
imaginary  obstacles  to  the  course  we  suggested  ; but  the 
only  real  obstacle  will  be  the  impossibility  of  purchasing 
the  cards  at  the  rate  of  a farthing  a-piece. 


First,'Mr.  Norton  trys  to  convey  the  notion  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  obtain  an  allowance  for  the  spoiled  stamps 
at  Somerset  House,  although  he  knows  better  than  to 
definitely  say  that  the  allowance  cannot  be  obtained.  He 
also  suggests  purely  imaginary  difficulties  about  the  pro- 
cess of  blotting  out  the  advertisments  and  selling  the 
restored  cards,  which  he  assumes  would  have  to  be  done  sur- 
reptitiously. To  print  a dark  impression  over  the  marginal 
advertisements  would  cost  about  twopence  a thousand  if 
done  on  a Magand  machine,  while  to  first  print  a dark 
tint  over  the  whole  card  to  obliterate  the  advertisements, 
and  then  a white  tint  on  top  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 
a pleasant  grey,  might  cost  fourpence  a thousand.  If 
the  work  were  properly  done,  and  done  as  a printer  of  our 
acquaintance  is  prepared  to  do  it  if  he  could  only  get  the 
cards,  the  increase  of  weight  on  each  card  would  be  less 
than  one-fourth  of  a grain. 

The  exhibition  of  amateur  photography  opened  at 
Vienna  a few  days  ago  has  an  element  of  novelty.  It 
is,  we  are  told,  in  connection  with  the  Emjreror’s  Jubilee, 
and  the  exhibitors  in  the  show  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Continental  countries.  This  fact 
alone  ought  to  attract  the  multitude.  Whether  the  pic- 
tures are  good  or  bad  will  not  matter  so  long  as  they  have 
been  in  contact  with  royal  fingers.  Photographers,  how- 
ever, will  look  upon  the  exhibition  with  different  eyes. 
They  will  be  inclined  to  ask  unpleasant  questions  as  to  how 
much  of  the  photographs  has  really  been  the  work  of  the 
royal  amateurs,  and  how  much  that  of  their  assistants.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  a little  information  on  this  point 
would  open  up  an  important  subject  for  discussion  at  our 
various  photographic  societies — namely,  what  part  royal 
amateurs  should  play  in  the  taking  of  photographs  to 
entitle  them  to  be  called  the  authors  of  the  works  exhi- 
bited. Say,  for  instance,  the  assistant  prepares  every- 
thing, including  the  selection  of  the  view,  and  develo])s  the 
negative,  but  leaves  to  the  prince  or  princess  the  squeezing 
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of  the  pneumatic  ball  or  the  releasing  of  the  spring  of  the 
shutter : would  the  latter  act  be  sufficienttojustify  the  person 
performing  it  calling  himself  the  photographer  ? If  this 
matter  could  be  settled,  the  work  of  the  critics  who  attend 
such  exhibitions  would  be  made  much  easier. 

It  was  a happy  idea  to  photograph  the  “ last  wait  ” on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  night  of  the  Burg  Theatre,  Vienna, 
this  week.  This  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
theatres  in  the  city,  and  as  early  as  6 a.m.  the  patient 
crowd  began  to  assemble.  Many  of  them  were  known, 
from  their  frequent  attendance,  to  the  theatre  beadle,  and 
called  by  name  by  him  ; and  the  photograph  which  was 
taken  in  the  afternoon  will  immortalise  a number  of  en- 
thusiasts whose  lives  seem  to  be  spent  in  going  to  the 
theatre.  We  have  people  in  London  whose  tastes  take  a 
similar  direction,  but  their  enthusiasm  is  confined  to  “ first 
nights.’’  They  care  for  theatres  on  no  other  occasions,  but 
to  attend  a first  night  will  put  themselves  to  any  amount 
of  inconvenience.  Why  they  should  delight  in  seeing  a 
play  in  its  incomplete  state  is  so  much  of  a mystery  that 
a photograph  ought  to  be  taken  of  a crowd  of  '*  first- 
nighters,”  so  that  the  prosaic  world  may  see  what  kind  of 
people  these  enthusiasts  are.  A new  opera  by  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  always  presents  a favourable  opportunity  for 
this.  When  “ Euddigore  ” was  produced,  the  gallery  began 
to  gather  at  noon,  and  we  believe  that  the  “ Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,”  last  week,  brought  the  enthusiasts  together  at  a 
still  earlier  hour. 

It  would  really  seem  that  a file  of  this  journal  is  care- 
fully kept  by  one  of  those  enterprising  “ liners  ” who  pur- 
vey what  may  be  called  “ silly  season  ” sensations  for  the 
Press;  for  it  is  otherwise  ditficult  to  account  for  the  periodi- 
cal persistency  with  which,  year  after  year,  during  the  dull 
season,  the  details  of  what  are  usually  impossible  photo- 
graphic feats  and  impracticable  photographic  suggestions 
are  reproduced  from  these  columns,  where  they  have  been, 
BO  to  speak,  “ pilloried  ” at  the  time  of  their  first  evolu- 
tion from  the  brain  of  some  too  ingenious  American  press- 
man. Thus,  only  a day  or  two  ago,  the  familiar  statement 
reappeared  relative  to  the  imminent  supercession  of  the 
human  judge  at  present  employed  at  race  meetings  by  an 
automatic  camera  which  would  photograph  the  horses  as 
they  flashed  past  the  winning  post,  and  thus  make  any 
dispute  as  to  the  actual  winner  an  impossibility.  It  is  at 
least  three  year’s  ago  that  we  first  alluded  to  this  then 
novel  proposal,  which  is  now,  we  notice,  to  be  “hand- 
selled ” on  a race-course  near  Paris.  Three  years  ago  it 
was,  according  to  the  original  valuer  of  the  notion,  to  be 
tried  at  Newmarket  forthwith  ; though  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  has,  in  the  interval,  been  tried  neither  on  what 
sporting  reporters  call  the  “ historic  heath,”  or  anywhere 
else.  Last  year,  very  much  about  this  date,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  the  “ liner  ” took  a yet  bolder  flight,  and  actu- 
ally wrote  of  experiments  having  been  made — not  in  Eng- 
land, need  we  add?— but  at  some  conveniently  vague 
trotting  meeting  in  the  States. 

Wedo  not  propose  to  repeat  here  the  evident  reasons  why 
this  revolution  in  racing  custom  is  not  likely  to  take  place 


either  on  a race-course  near  Paris,  nor  on  the  “ historic 
heath,”  or  anywhere  else,  save  in  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  “ silly  season  ” paragraphist.  But  a moment’s  con- 
sideration will  suggest  a dozen  practical  suggestions  to  the 
installation  of  Judge  “Camera”  on  modern  race-courses 
in  the  sentry-box-like  structure  opposite  the  winning  post. 
Imagine,  for  instance,  the  temptation  there  would  be  to 
render  important  races  abortive  by  tampering  in  a scien- 
tific, rather  than  a moral  sense,  with  the  new  automatic 
judge.  If  horses  are  now  “ hocussed,”  it  is  certain  that, 
under  the  new  regime,  lenses  would  be  abstracted  and  dry 
plates  spoilt  when  unscrupulous  rogues  wished  to  prevent 
a “ big  event  ” being  decided.  Think,  too,  of  the  madden- 
ing state  of  public  excitement,  as  an  uproarious  race-course 
crowd  vainly  clamoured  for  the  official  announcement  of 
the  result  of  some  classic  race. 


Unless  the  luckless  operator  charged  with  the  duty  of 
developing  the  all-important  negatives  were  shut  up  in  an 
iron-clad  and  bomb-proof  dark-room,  the  odds  are  that  he 
would  be  torn  in  pieces  by  an  eager  mob  long  before  he 
could  possibly  reach  the  end  of  his  task.  But  enough.  It 
is  but  poor  sport  to  re-kill  the  slain,  and  we  can  safely 
leave  our  old  friend  “.Judge  Camera”  in  the  grave  in 
which  stern  facts  have  once  more  laid  him,  till  some 
journalistic  body-snatcher  again  tries  to  galvanise  him 
into  the  semblance  of  life  and  actuality  when  next  silly 
season  shall  have  come  round  to  us. 


ANOTHER  AMERICAN  FLASH-LIGHT  STORY. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  : — 

A ceremony  which  changed  Mrs.  Blanche  Seaman  Brown,  a 
concert  and  opera  singer  of  some  note,  and  the  widow  of  a New 
York  business  man,  into  Mrs.  Charles  Sprague,  the  wife  of  a 
young  and  wealthy  country  editor  of  Ohio,  and  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  \V.  P.  Sprague,  for  several  terms  the  representative  in 
Congress  of  the  fifteenth  Ohio  district,  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  Netherwood,  a suburb  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Wednesday 
evening  last. 

The  pretty  little  chapel  had  been  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  by  the  ladies  of  Netherwood,  friends  of  the  bride,  and 
a distinguished  company  had  been  bidden  to  the  ceremony. 
The  bride  has  dabbled  in  photographs  herself  in  an  amateur, 
way,  and  it  struck  her  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a picture 
taken  of  the  bridal  party,  and  of  the  flowers  and  the  friends  as 
they  appeared  just  after  the  ceremony.  So  Photographer  F.  C. 
Langborne,  of  Plainfield,  was  engaged  to  come  with  his  instan- 
taneous apparatus  and  his  magnesium  cartridges,  and  it  was 
arranged  that,  after  the  ceremony,  those  present  should  form 
an  artistic  group  about  the  bride  and  groom  in  front  of  the 
chapel  and  be  photographed. 

Mr.  Langborne  was  stowed  away  in  an  eligible  position  at  the 
rear,  and  promptly  at  7 o’clock,  the  chapel  being  filled  with 
richly  dressed  men  and  women  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of 
New  York,  the  bridal  couple  stood  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson, 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  ceremony  was  begun. 

The  groom  is  tall,  slender,  and  pale.  A brief  moustache  and 
a boyish  look  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  his  youth.  The 
bride  is  a plump,  pleasing  personage,  with  brown  hair,  bright 
eyes,  and  just  tall  enough  to  reach  to  the  groom’s  shoulder  as 
they  stood  there.  She  wore  a magnificent  costume  of  white 
satin,  with  a sweeping  train.  Pearls  were  sown  thickly  over  the 
bodice,  and  diamonds  sparkled  abundantly  about  her. 

The  women  had  all  finished  saying,  “ Oh,  my  ! isn’t  she  too 
sweet  ? ” and  the  men  had  quit  nudging  one  another  and  ex- 
changing glances  by  the  time  the  minister  was  through  asking 
Blanche  if  she  would  have  Charles,  and  Charles  if  he  thought 
he  would  like  Blanche  for  a wife.  There  was  a solemn  hush  iu 
the  church  as  the  minister  slowly  proceeded  with  the  beautiful 
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service.  At  last  the  ring  was  properly  on,  the  fateful  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  the  bride  and  groom  stood  facing  each 
other  with  hands  clasped,  and  beside  them  the  clergyman,  facing 
the  audience,  raising  his  hands  to  begin  the  benediction,  said  : 

“And  whom  God  has  joined  together ’ 

There  was  a sudden  crackle,  an  instant’s  sizzle,  and  then  a loud 
pufiF  as  of  the  explosion  of  a quantity  of  loose  powder,  while 
the  chapel  was  filled  with  a blinding  glare  as  of  a flash  of  light- 
ning. Women  cried  out,  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  the  minister 
stood  speechless,  the  groom  raised  his  hand  up  and  dropped  his 
jaw  down  till  he  seemed  miles  above  the  shrinking  bride,  who 
was  frightened  out  of  four  of  her  five  senses,  and  only  thought 
of  fainting. 

The  photographer  back  in  the  rear  smiled  a smile  that  was  all 
his  own,  and  deftly  laid  away  a plate  where  the  light  couldn’t 
get  at  it. 

It  was  over,  noise,  glare,  terror  and  all,  in  an  instant,  and  the 
minister  said  his  last  sentence  over  again  without  interruption, 
but  in  a distinctly  injured  tone  of  voice.  It  is  said  that  he  finds 
it  hard  even  yet  to  forgive  the  couple  for  the  fright  he  had, 
while  others  of  the  church  people  are  said  to  be  shocked  at  such 
goings  on  in  a church.  The  groom  doesn’t  worry  so  much  over 
the  sacrilege  as  he  does  over  the  looks  of  it. 

The  consternation  which  the  flash  light  of  the  photographer 
caused  among  the  guests,  however,  was  but  a feeble  shock  com- 
pared with  that  which  will  be  experienced,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sprague  expect,  to  some  folks  back  in  Ohio  by  the  event  which 
the  flash  light  illuminated.  The  general  idea  in  that  part  of  the 
country  has  been  that  Mrs.  Brown  has  come  east  to  marry  some 
other  man,  and  that  Mr.  Sprague  was  going  west  to  marry  some 
other  woman.  Mr.  Sprague’s  father,  and  Mrs.  Brown’s  mother 
alone  shared  the  secret  of  the  exact  cause  for  the  recent  depar- 
tures of  Mr.  Sprague  and  Mrs.  Brown  from  MoConnelsville,  0., 
which  is  the  home  of  the  groom  and  the  place  where  the  bride 
has  been  living  this  summer. 


A NOTE  ON  HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPMENT,  WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY  J.  B.  PAYNE.* 

Foe  some  time  past  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
hydroquinone  as  a developing  agent,  and  a large  number  of  for- 
mula; have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  photographic  journals. 
In  order  to  thoroughly  test  the  merits  of  this  re-agent,  I requested 
Mr.  Green  (operator  for  our  firm)  to  make  a collection  of  these 
published  formulas,  to  test  them  on  various  makers’  plates,  and 
carefully  note  the  results.  This  series  of  experiments  has  taken 
up  the  spare  time  at  his  command  for  several  weeks,  and  the 
results  have  proved  extremely  interesting  and  useful.  Mr. 
Green  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  these  investigations  sufii- 
ciently  to  enable  him  to  state  definitely  the  merits  and  demerits 
as  between  pyro  and  hydroquinone.  'The  latter,  however,  proved 
in  one  direction  to  have  a very  marked  advantage  over  pyro,  and 
as  this  is  somewhat  important,  and  has  special  interest  just  now 
when  taken  in  connection  with  an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  British  Journal  of  Photoyraphy,  on  “ The  Keeping 
Qualities  of  Dry  Plates,”  I took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  you. 

In  the  article  alluded  to,  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the 
trouble  experienced  by  iridescent  stain  and  fog.  It  is  known 
to  most  of  us  that  this  surface  fog  is  easily  removed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  methylated  spirit,  but  none  of  us  care  to  have  the 
trouble  if  we  can  avoid  it.  We  found  that  plates  which  gave  the 
surface  fog  with  pyro  and  ammonia  development  showed  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  it  when  developed  with  hydroquinone.  I here 
exhibit  a half-plate  negative  which  was  first  exposed,  then  cut 
into  two,  one  half  being  developed  with  pyro.  This  portion 
shows  the  iridescent  stain.  The  other  portion  was  developed 
with  hydroquinone,  and  is,  as  you  see,  quite  free  from  it. 

Hydroquinone  appears  also  to  have  an  equally  m.irked  advan- 
tage over  pyro  when  used  on  plates  which  give  a nasty  copper- 
coloured  fog  in  the  film,  as  you  will  see  from  the  negatives  before 
you. 

In  the  various  formulre  for  development  with  hydroquinone 
which  have  appeared  in  the  photographic  journals,  there  has 
existed  one  serious  objection  to  its  adoption  by  the  busy  photo- 
grapher, viz.,  the  extreme  tardiness  of  development.  With  the 
appended  formulas  the  average  time  of  development  fora  properly 

* A communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-iyne  and  Northern  Counties’ 
Pbotogxapbic  Association. 


exposed  plate  is  from  two  and  a half  to  three  minutes.  In  a 
correctly  exposed  “ Mawson  ” plate  the  high  lights  begin  to 
appear  in  about  thirty-five  to  forty  seconds,  and  then  the  first 
appearance  of  the  image  is  rather  deceptive,  showing,  as  it  lies  in 
the  tray,  every  indication  of  a harsh,  under-exposed  negative  ; 
but  this  gradually  disappears,  and  development  proceeds  more 
rapidly  towards  completion. 

It  is  a more  agreeable  developer  to  work  with  than  pyro  and 
ammonia,  can  be  modified  to  give  any  degree  of  density,  or  to 
bring  out  detail  in  cases  of  under-exposure  and  instantaneous 
work,  and  possesses  some  advantages  over  the  latter,  such  as 
freedom  from  surface  fog,  green  fog  in  its  various  forms,  and, 
not  the  least  important,  in  the  substitution  of  caustic  potash  for 
ammonia,  we  have  an  alkali  of  a much  less  variable  nature  to 
deal  with 

Meta- bisulphite  of  potash,  the  best  known  preservative  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  promises  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  preserving 
hydroquinone.  A sample  we  have  had  in  solution  for  six  weeks 
shows  no  sign  of  deterioration. 

1.  — Hydroquinone  

Meta-bisulphite  of  potash 
Bromide  of  potash 
Distilled  water  ... 

2.  — Potassium  hydrate  (stick) 

Distilled  water  

Equal  parts  of  1 and  2. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS  IN  MOTION. 

BY  MAX  BOLTE. 

Professional  photographers  are  often  called  to  photo^ph  a 
horse,  a pet  dog,  groups  of  cattle,  &c.,  and  although  this  class 
of  subjects  require  special  apparatus  and  peculiar  skill,  it,  never- 
theless frequently  happens  that  very  acceptable  results  are 
obtained.  Amateurs  often  try  their  skill  at  this  class  of  work, 
and  even  if  they  do  n )t  mention  how  many  failures  they  had 
before  they  succeeded  in  getting  only  one  good  negative,  we  com- 
paratively often  hear  of  good  work  done  by  them. 

At  all  events,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  photo^aphing 
animals  is  not  so  easy  as  generally  supposed,  and  it  is  much 
more  difficult  than  to  take  a landscape  or  seascape  view,  and 
even  more  difficult  than  to  take  a maritime  view.  To  photograph 
an  animal,  for  instance,  a horse,  or  a setter  dog,  ofiTeis  its  diffi- 
culties, for  even  if  they  obey  a word  of  command,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  they  are  only  animals,  and  that  their  understand- 
ing is  not  that  of  a man,  and,  besides,  what  do  they  care  to  be 
photographed  to  the  best  advantage?  Anyone  who  has  ever 
tried  to  photograph  cows  will  have  noticed  that  they  become 
uneasy  as  soon  as  the  photographer  approaches  with  his  camera 
and  focussing  cloth,  &c.  Nevertherless,  these  animals  can  be 
photographed  with  comparative  ease,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  them  with  a detective  camera. 

To  photograph  a horse  jumping  over  a fence,  or  a setter-dog 
pointing,  may  also  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way,  and  when 
a detective  camera  is  used,  the  difficulties  are  not  nearly  so  great 
as  when  a camera  resting  on  a tripod  is  used. 

In  all  these  cases  the  photographer  can  secure  a sharp  focus, 
can  draw  the  slide  from  his  plate-holder,  and  watch  the  proper 
moment  to  take  his  shot. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  produce  a good  photograph  of  such  a 
subject,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a rapid  lens,  a fastshutter, 
and  a highly  sensitive  plate,  but  it  also  is  necessary  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  painting,  and  chiaroscuro,  that 
is  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  When  the  animal  is  light- 
coloured,  or  even  white,  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  select  a dark 
background— for  instance,  dark  green  bushes,  and  vice  versa— and 
always  do  the  best  to  get  the  animal  as  well  lighted  up  by  the 
sun  as  possible.  Many  exposures  are  given  either  too  soon  or 
too  late— that  is,  the  photographer  presses  the  bulb  of  his 
pneumatic  shutter  release  at  not  the  proper  moment,  and  here 
is  the  great  point  which  requires  not  only  study,  but  also  prac- 
tice and  calmness.  A finder  attached  to  the  front  board  of  the 
camera  is  a great  help,  however  ; there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  it  if  the  photographer  is  well  accustomed  to  his  apparatus, 
aud  has  made  certain  marks  on  the  camera,  back  and  front,  as 
for  instance,  a little  screw  projecting  ;J-inch  on  the  front  board, 
and  another  screw  on  the  upper  back  of  the  camera,  this  latter 
screw  covered  by  a semi-circle  of  brass  of  about  |-inch  diameter. 
This  latter  contrivance  is  peculiarly  useful  when  resting  the 
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camera  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  supporting  the  front  of  it  by 
the  left  hand  or  elbow. 

I do  not  pretend  that  this  way  of  holding  the  camera  is  the 
only  appropriate  one,  for  there  are  many  photographers  who 
have  adopted  other  styles,  but  I have  personally  found  it  in 
practice  to  be  the  most  handy  and  agreeable  one.  My  way  of 
proceeding  is  to  close  the  shutter,  draw  the  slide  of  the  plate- 
holder,  and  allow  the  camera  to  point  vertically.  I now  walk  on 
and  watch  the  animal  as  well  as  the  distance,  and  when  up  to 
the  point,  I slide  the  camera  to  the  corresponding  focus  mark  on 
the  lid  of  the  camera,  raise  same  to  a horizontal  position,  resting 
it,  as  above-mentioned,  upon  arm  and  shoulder,  and  take  aim, 
and  at  the  right  moment  press  the  bulb  of  the  pneumatic  release. 

Now  as  regards  the  most  convenient  outfit  for  this  class  of 
work.  The  first  requisite  is  a good  lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear 
style  ; and  if  po.«sible  a lens  with  a good  deal  of  so-called  depth 
of  focus  should  be  chosen,  for  no  matter  how  expert  one  becomes 
in  estimating  the  distances,  he  never  will  guess  it  right  up  to  the 
margin  which  a lens  of  very  little  depth  of  focus  admits.  The 
further  explanations  which  I shall  give  will  give  a clearer  de- 
scription of  the  foregoing  assertion.  The  camera  should  be  not 
too  large  ; up  to  eight  by  ten  is  all  that  can  be  handled 
with  satisfaction.  The  focussing  adjustment  should  not  be  of 
the  rack  and  pinion  movement,  but  should  allow  the  camera  to 
slide  easily  upon  its  bed.  It  is  a good  dodge  to  take  the  camera 
from  its  bed  and  apply  to  all  parts  which  are  movable  some 
graphite.  The  same  should  be  done  with  the  slides  of  the 
holders.  In  selecting  a rapid  shutter  it  is  good  to  ascertain  that 
it  works  as  fast  as  one-fittieth  or  a second,  that  it  is  free  from 
vibration  and  absolutely  light-tight,  and  furthermore  that  it  has 
a pneumatic  release.  When  all  things  are  in  readiness  the  camera 
and  shutter  should  be  submitted  to  a serious  examination  in 
broad  sun-light,  in  order  to  discover  any  leaks  or  imperfections, 
for  as  highly  sensitive  plates  will  be  used,  and  as  it  often  may 
happen  that  the  slide  of  the  holder  is  drawn  some  time  (often 
longer  tnan  expected)  before  the  exposurs  is  made,  the  most  di- 
minutive imperfection  or  leak  would  cause  trouble  and  fog  the 
plate.  The  examination  of  the  lens  with  regard  to  its  depth  of 
focus,  angle  of  view,  &c.,  should  be  made  in  the  well-known 
way.  Next,  the  marking  of  the  difierent  focus  distances  upon 
the  camera  bed  should  be  made.  An  efficient  way  is  the  fol- 
lowing ; — A large  portrait,  one  of  life-size  or  one  even  still 
larger,  is  tacked  to  an  easel  or  a wall,  using  a plumb-line  to  in- 
sure its  vertical  position,  and  to  be  marked  upon  the  ground, 
the  following  distances  are  measured  out:  126,  75,  60,  50,  35, 
20,  16,  10  and  5 feet.  The  camera  is  placed  upon  its  tripod, 
and  a plumb  line  is  hung  from  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens.  The 
next  is  to  bring  the  camera  to  the  distance  of  125  feet  from  the 
easel  to  the  plumb  line  of  diaphragm  of  lens,  and  having  a small 
piece  of  white  celluloid  or  ivory  of  about  4 by  J inches  ready  ; 
this  piece  is  placed  in  a convenient  position  upon  the  bed  of  the 
camera  (by  preference  to  the  left),  and  is  held  there  in  position 
by  means  of  a screw.  The  focus  is  now  taken  as  sharp  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  even  advisable  to  use  a magnifying  glass  for  this  and 
all  the  other  focus  markings.  There  should  be  a little  rule  or 
an  index  attached  to  the  camera,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  indi- 
cate the  position  of  the  camera  upon  the  celluloid  strip,  and  all 
corresponding  markings  should  be  made  by  this  index  upon  the 
celluloid  plate.  All  the  different  focus  marks  are  marked  upon 
the  plate  referred  to.  Upon  examination  of  the  celluloid  plate 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a great  difference  be- 
tween the  focus  marks  for  125  to  60  feet,  but  that  the  distances 
from  60  down  to  5 feet  increase  in  an  extraordinary  way.  The 
different  markings,  in  order  to  render  them  more  apparent, 
should  be  marked  in  black,  and  in  placing  the  corresponding 
numbers  of  feet  always  in  alternation,  that  is,  one  number  to  the 
right  and  the  next  to  the  left,  and  so  on,  for  this  way  of  mark- 
ing allows  of  employing  larger  numbers,  and  it  is  easier  seen 
whilst  sliding  the  camera  when  working  afterwards. 

There  is  still  another  precaution  to  which  I will  call  attention, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  a cover  for  the  camera.  A bag  made  of 
yellow  or  red  and  black  twill,  made  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  the 
placing  and  withdrawing  of  the  holder  and  its  slide,  is  a great 
advantage,  for  it  protects  the  camera  and  allows  of  withdrawing 
and  reinserting  the  slides  with  not  such  extraordinary  care  as 
without  this  cover. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  of  or  have  seen  the  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  animals  which  Ottomar  Anschutz,  of  Lissa,  produces  ; 
and  it  is  only  too  natural  that  these  rare  specimens  of  perfection 
should  awaken  the  desire  of  many  an  amateur  to  “ go  in  ” for 
this  class  of  work. 


True,  Anschutz’s  photographs  are  so  far  unrivalled  by  anyone, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Anschutz  neither  is  an  amateur 
nor  an  every-day  photographer,  for  he  is  an  artist  who  has 
studied  many  a year,  and  who  is  gifted  not  only  with  unusual  prac- 
tical skill,  but  also  with  artistic  feeling,  and,  unfortunately,  this 
latter  quality  is  not  obtainable  in  any  drug  store  or  at  photo 
stock  dealers.  The  proceeding  which  Anschutz  employs  is  a 
peculiar  one,  which  nothing  but  experience  and  observation  of 
nature  have  shown  him. 

Those  photographs  of  foxes,  deer,  cats,  monkeys,  &c.,  it  must 
be  understood,  are  not  the  result  of  the  first  attempt ; oh,  no  1 
who  knows  how  many  days  he  has  kept  them  company — how 
many  long  hours  he  has  been  watchful  and  patient  ? It  further- 
more is  evident  that  those  animals  were  taken  whilst  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  no  observer  was  present.  The  human 
eye  has  a peculiar  power  over  any  animal,  and  none  of  them  can 
bear  a steady  look  for  even  a few  seconds  only.  In  many  cases 
it  is  good  to  leave  the  camera  readily  focussed,  with  the  slide 
drawn,  and  go  away  from  the  animals  to  a hiding-place,  to  which 
the  rubber  tube  of  the  shutter  has  been  conducted  (or  even 
electrical  releases  are  employed),  and  from  this  place  watch  the 
animals,  only  releasing  the  shutter  when  the  animals  are  at  ease 
and  in  the  desired  position,  &c.  It  is  easier  to  photograph  animals 
which  are  in  cages,  for  there  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  move  much, 
and  we  can  approach  without  fear,  not  so  much  for  us  as  for  fear 
to  disturb  them  ; for  those  animals,  as  kept  in  menageries  and 
zoological  gardens,  in  a certain  way,  have  got  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  men,  and  as  a great  observer  of  animal  life  said, 
“ they  are  no  more  the  genuine  tiger,  lion,  or  monkey,  than  they 
were  when  still  at  liberty.”  This  is  what  Ottomar  Anschutz 
aims  to  avoid,  and  if  he  has  mastered  it,  it  must  be  left  to  any 
one  to  judge  who  sees  his  admirable  photographs. 

A detective  camera,  having  no  bright  and  shining  brass  parts, 
under  all  circumstances  is  the  most  convenient  for  taking  such 
photos,  and  a good  plan  is  to  take  the  animals  as  much  una- 
wares as  possible. 

Furthermore,  it  is  good  not  to  try  to  take  the  animals  at  too 
short  range,  for  even  if  the  image  will  be  larger  upon  the  plate, 
there  will  be  less  details  in  it.  The  law  of  the  reflected  rays 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  An  instantaneous  picture,  taken  at 
15  feet  distance,  will  not  yield  such  a fine  plate  as  a sharply 
focussed  plate  taken  at  30  feet.  Detective  cameras  generally  are 
made  with  a focussing  adjustment,  but  they  have  no  swing- 
backs,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  if  a picture  has  been  taken  with  a 
detective  camera  or  not. 

The  reason  why  I recommend  the  use  of  a camera  with  sliding 
focussing  adjustment  is  the  consequence  of  a late  experience, 
when  I was  called  upon  to  take  views  of  rapidly  moving  animals. 
Other  photographers  had  tried  to  get  views  of  these  animals,  but 
the  result,  compared  to  the  great  quantity  of  plates  spoiled, 
time  and  labour  lost,  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  My  own 
apparatus  was  not  ready,  and  I consequently  had  to  work  with 
an  outfit  perfectly  strange  to  me,  and  which  furthermore  had 
the  great  inconvenience  of  a rack  and  pinion  movement,  paper 
dry  plate  holders,  and  a lens  without  any  depth  of  focus.  The 
result  of  twelve  plates  was  eight  plates  light  struck,  one  plate  a 
blur,  and  three  pretty  sharp  negatives,  which,  however,  showed 
the  animals  rather  small.  After  this  experience  I rigged  my 
apparatus,  constructed  a drop  shutter  moving  upwards  by 
means  of  a pretty  powerful  spring,  and  the  result  was,  of  eleven 
plates  I got  nine  good  ones.  The  animals,  horses,  riders,  &c., 
were  all  taken  whilst  moving  at  full  speed,  some  at  100,  others  60, 
and  others  35,  and  even  only  at  8 feet  distance,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  that  the  sliding  motion  of  the  camera  and 
the  focussing  marks  proved  to  be  the  desideratum. 

The  question  was  to  take  shots  at  those  rapidly  moving 
animals  whilst  they  offered  the  most  striking  poses,  and  the 
changing  of  plates  had  to  be  done  in  a great  hurry  in  order  to 
be  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  another  shot.  The  camera, 
as  soon  as  the  slide  was  drawn,  was  shouldered,  the  right  hand 
holding  the  bulb  of  the  release  and  governing  the  back  of  the 
camera  to  bring  it  to  the  corresponding  focus — and  pifft ! take 
the  shot.  I had  to  work  in  this  style,  which,  of  course,  is  open 
to  many  an  objection.  If  I could  have  had  my  way,  I would 
have  proceeded  jas  follows  : — I would  have  adopted  Mr. 
Anschutz’s  modus  operandi ; i.e.,  I would  have  measured  out  upon 
the  track  which  those  moving  animals  had  to  run  over,  certain 
distances,  placing  chalk  in  powder  or  whitewashed  stones  at  the 
corresponding  places,  and  with  the  camera  ready  would  have 
taken  only  such  shots  for  which  preparations  as  mentioned  had 
been  made,  that  is,  releasing  the  shutter  the  very  moment  that 
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the  moving  objects  passed  the  corresponding  spot.  As  the 
performance  was  repeated  every  afternoon  in  the  same  order,  I 
would  have  divided  the  shots  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
these  features,  which  I had  observed,  and  in  this  way  the  work 
would  have  been  not  only  much  easier,  but  also  have  given 
better  results.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Anschutz  has  succeeded 
in  securing  those  splendid  scenes  of  the  cavalry  manoeuvres, 
which  are  admired  by  everybody. 

Now  a word  about  the  development  of  instantaneously  ex- 
posed plates.  The  best  plan  is  to  give  the  plates  before  deve- 
lopment a preliminary  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda  J and  carbo- 
nate of  potash  i,  at  the  strength  of  5 per  cent.,  and  for  at 
least  two  minutes,  and  without  washing  place  them  in  the 
developing  tray  and  start  development  with  a rather  diluted 
developer  containing  a greater  proportion  of  pyro  than  alkali. 
As  the  development  will  be  slow  some  patience  is  required,  and 
a cover  for  the  tray  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  if  the  plate  is 
not  to  be  covered  it  might  get  light-stuck  whilst  exposed  to  the 
lamp  and  the  development  going  on.  When  the  details  are 
pretty  well  out,  a larger  quantity  of  pyro  may  be  applied  in 
order  to  to  bring  out  density. 

Some  plates  stand  more  bromide  than  others,  but  all  instan- 
taneously exposed  plates  require  a good  dose  of  bromide  of 
brains,  and  I sincerely  advise  everybody  to  use  this  stuff  as 
freely  as  possible,  and  if  combined  with  a good  dose  of  bromide 
of  patience,  so  much  the  better  for  him  and  his  work.. — 
Anthony's  Bulletin. 
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Oxford,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  Gentleman,  for  “ An  Im- 
proved Standard  Oil  Lamp  for  Use  in  Photometry.” — Dated 
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My  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  oil  lamps,  whereby 
a definite  and  regulated  amount  of  light  may  be  obtained,  so  as 
to  be  conveniently  used  as  a standard  for  measuring  other  lights. 

My  lamp  is  constructed  as  follows.  I provide  a vessel — which 
may  conveniently  be  of  glass,  and  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
an  ordinary  spirit  lamp — to  contain  the  oil  or  liquid  with  which 
it  is  fed,  and  which  may  conveniently  be  “ Pentane,”  obtained 
by  puriBcation  and  repeated  rectification  from  American  petro- 
leum. This  liquid  is  so  volatile  that  it  is  converted  into  gas 
within  the  burner,  the  wick  serving  only  to  bring  the  liquid  to 
a part  of  the  tube  where  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
evaporate  at  the  required  rate. 

In  order  that  my  invention  may  be  the  better  understood,  I 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  same  in  relation  to  the  drawings 
hereunto  annexed,  reference  being  had  to  the  letters  and  figures 
marked  thereon. 

Figure  1 represents  a sectional  front  view  of  the  lamp. 

Figure  2 represents  a side  view  of  the  lamp. 

Figure  3 represents  a plan  of  the  lamp. 

Figure  4 represents  the  small  collar  which  is  to  be  used  when 
the  half  candle  guage  is  employed.  The  collar  is  slipped  over 
the  small  tube  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  flame,  and  the 
measurement  with  the  guage  is  to  be  made  from  the  upper  edge 
of  this  collar. 

I mount  a glass  vessel  a upon  a stand  b,  provided  with 
levelling  screws  c.  To  the  vessel  is  fitted  a cap  d,  surmounted 
by  a tube  e,  in  which  a wick  is  wound  up  and  down  by  the 


ordinary  arrangement  of  a double  spiked  wheel  / turned  by  a 
handle. 

Around  the  upper  part  of  this  tube,  whose  diameter  may  be 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  and  its  length  six  or  seven  inches,  is 
a second  tube  g of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  in 
length,  which  serves  as  a jacket  to  keep  more  constant  the 
temperature  of  the  inner  tube,  and  to  guide  the  air  current  upon 
which  the  steadiness  and  brightness  of  the  flame  depend.  The 
two  tubes  are  joined  by  flat  pieces  h above  and  below,  and  con- 
stitute the  burner  of  the  lamp. 

Attached  to  the  inner  tube  by  branches  is  a gallery  y carrying 
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a metal  chimney  k,  which  surrounds  both  the  burner  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame.  Above  the  burner  the  part  k'  of  this 
chimney  is  reduced  to  a diameter  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  aforesaid  outer  tube  g and  inner  tube  e of  the  burner,  and 
terminates  at  a short  distance  above  the  burner.  The  upper 
part  of  the  flame  is  again  enclosed  by  a continuation  I of  this 
metal  chimney,  which  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  lower  part, 
but  b enlarged  in  diameter  towards  its  upper  end. 

This  upper  portion  of  the  chimney  is  connected  with  the  lower 
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chimney  by  curved  metal  bands  m,  conveniently  two  in  number, 
and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  flame  on  either  side  as  not  to 
affect  it. 

Through  the  space  thus  left  between  the  upper  and  lower 
metal  chimneys,  the  central  part  of  the  long  flame  which  the 
burner  produces  is  alone  visible. 

The  attachment  of  these  bands  connecting  the  upper  to  the 
lower  chimney  is  adjustable  by  set  screws  n,  so  that  the  opening 
through  which  the  central  part  of  the  flame  is  seen  may  be  made 
longer  or  smaller  as  desired. 

By  simple  means,  such  as  an  adjustment  screw,  or  preferably 
by  means  of  cylindrical  gauges  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tubes 
which  they  separate,  this  opening  ean  be  set  quickly  and 
accurately  to  such  sizes  as  will  give  exactly  the  light  of  half  a 
candle,  one  candle,  one  and  a half  candles,  or  values  intermediate 
between  these  as  desired. 

At  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  chimney  are 
two  narrow  slots  o,  through  either  of  which  the  tip  of  the  flame 
may  be  seen  ; and  the  construction  of  the  lamp  is  such  that  the 
light  emitted  through  the  opening  between  the  two  chimneys  is 
the  same  whenever  the  tip  of  the  flame  appears  opposite  the  slot, 
whether  towards  the  lower  or  the  upper  end. 

The  bands  in  connecting  the  two  chimneys  are  of  half  the 
width  of  the  tube  that  surrounds  the  flame.  When  the  lamp  is 
vertical,  so  that  these  bands  are  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  b.ar  of  the  photometer,  a point  in  the  plane  containing 
the  edges  of  the  bands  nearest  to  the  photometric  disc,  midway 
between  these  edges,  and  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the 
aperture  through  which  the  luminous  flame  is  visible,  is  to  be 
taken  as  that  from  which  distances  are  to  be  measured.  This 
point  represents  the  zero  of  the  usual  photometric  scale. 

In  order  to  easily  obtain  the  plane  in  which  this  point  lies, 
two  slots  s are  cut  in  the  bands  m on  the  side  nearest  the  disc, 
and  into  these  slots  a flat  piece  of  metal  fits  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  depth  of  the  slots  ; the  point  from  which  distances  are 
measured  lies  on  the  surface  of  this  piece  nearest  to  the  disc. 

Suitable  attachments  are  provided  for  carrying  a plumb  line  p 
to  serve  in  setting  the  lamp  vertical,  and  for  carrying  a small 
piece  of  coloured  glass  fitting  in  the  plumb  line  socket  t,  so  as  to 
stand  opposite  to  the  slot  o.  By  reflection  from  or  direct  vision 
through  this  glass,  it  may  easily  be  observed  whether  the  tip  of 
the  flame  is  within  the  slut  or  not. 

The  height  of  gauges  which  I find  produce,  when  burning 
“ Pentane,”  a light  equivalent  to  a-half,  one,  or  one  and  a-half 
standard  English  parliamentary  candles,  is,  respectively,  7^,  16, 
27'5  m.m. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention  and  in  what  m.auner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I dechre  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

1.  The  construction  of  a lamp  to  enable  it  to  burn  a highly 
volatile  combustible  liquid,  producing  a constant  light,  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purposes  described. 

2.  In  such  a lamp,  the  combination  of  a jacketed  supply  tube 
with  one  or  more  concentric  tubes  with  intervening  air  spaces  to 
produce  the  following  effects : (a)  A distribution  of  temperature 
along  the  tube  containing  the  wick,  causing  any  desired  constant 
height  of  flame  to  be  produced  by  raising  or  lowering  the  wick  ; 
(6)  A steady  and  bright  flame,  owing  to  its  being  situated  in  the 
axis  of  a uniform  and  rapid  current  of  warm  air. 

3.  The  construction  and  combination  of  parts  in  a lamp  to 
enable  unmixed  pentane  vapour  to  be  burnt  without  charring  the 
wick  in  normal  use,  and  so  as  to  produce  a uniform  standard 
light,  substantially  as  described. 

Patents  stated  in  the  OfflcialJournaltohave  become 
Void  by  Non-payment  of  Duty.  Non-payment  of 
Fourth  Year’s  Fee. 

9,612  of  1884.  A.  G.  Brookes.  {IIunHer  and  another.) — Pho- 
tographic Plates. 


Cornsponhfna. 

STANDARD  LIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  reading  the  article  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  of  September  21,  on  “ Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  a Standard  Light,”  I have  been  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  magnesium  might  in  some  way  be  used  to 
furnish  a standard. 

I am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  tried,  and  pro- 


viding certain  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  I should  think 
a constant  light  could  be  obtained.  As  we  know,  the 
proportional  quantities  of  magnesium  and  oxygen  which 
combine  are  always  the  same.  It  follows  that  the  eflfect  of 
the  combination  must  be  constant,  and  the  light  being  the 
effect,  the  amount  must  likewise  be  constant. 

Wire  or  ribbon  of  given  dimensions  might  be  used,  or  a 
given  weight  of  the  powder  mixed  with  suitable  sub- 
stance for  explosion  might  do.  In  either  case  purity  of 
material  would  be  a necessity,  and  in  the  former,  accu- 
racy in  dimensions  and  density.  If  these  difficulties  could 
be  met,  I should  think  magnesium  might  answer. 

Edgar  J.  Wright. 

421,  First  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  October  5,  1888. 

PHOTOGR.VPIIS  OF  LIGHTNING  FLASHES. 

Dear  Sir, — A great  share  of  the  attention  with  which 
photographs  of  lightning  flashes  are  now  regarded  is  due 
to  the  way  in  which  your  journal  has  from  time  to  time 
drawn  attention  to  the  subject — published  photographs, 
and  in  other  ways  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Your  comments  on  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society’s  circular  on  the  subject,  and 
the  persistent  wsy  in  which  you  have  advocated  the 
importance  of  full  information  accompanying  the  photo- 
graphs, make  me  venture  to  hope  that  this  communication 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  yourself  and  your  readers. 

During  a thunderstorm  here  on  the  evening  of  July  30 
I ma<le  a few  experiments,  and  your  reprint  of  the 
Thunderstorm  Committee’s  report  reaching  me  a few  weeks 
later,  I recently  read  a paper  on  the  subject  at  the  South 
African  Philosophical  Society.  The  proceedings  of  our 
Society  wilt  not  be  published  for  a few  months,  but  the 
following  is  a brief  abstract  of  my  remarks. 

I gave  an  epitome  of  the  report,  with  the  committee’s 
opinion  that  “ lightning  tends  to  assume  various  forms 
under  conditions  at  present  unknown  ” ; that  the  principal 
forms  were  stream,  sinuous,  ramified,  and  meandering  ; 
that  the  beaded  aud  ribbon  forms  were  explained  by  the 
committee  in  a manner  with  which  I perfectly  agreed.  I 
further  drew  attention  to  certain  appearances  in  some  of 
the  photographs,  for  which  the  committee  could  find  no 
explanation. 

I then  exhibited  photographs  published  in  the  News, 
also  some  photos,  taken  in  this  colony  by  Messrs.  Allis, 
Hawksworth,  and  myself.  My  own  photographs,  I pointed 
out,  could  not  be  called,  ex''lusively,  either  sinuous,  rami- 
fied, or  meandering,  but  partook  of  the  characters  of  all 
three,  and  were  beaded  in  addition,  as  well  as  ribbon-like 
near  the  margin  of  the  plate — an  optical  defect.  At  the 
time  they  were  taken  no  part  of  the  sky  was  absolutely 
free  from  cloud,  and  I particularly  pointed  out  that  my 
observations  at  the  time  convinced  me  they  were  only 
parts  of  flashes,  and  were  modified  in  form  by  obstruction 
by  cloud.  This  modification  by  cloud,  I pointed  out,  in 
obstructing  some  parts  of  the  flash  and  in  thinning  others, 
would  explain  in  a simple  manner  one  of  the  appearances 
which  the  committee  had  been  unable  to  account  for. 
Might  not  this  modification  by  cloud  be  also  able  to  account 
for  some  of  the  various  forms  which  the  lightning  assumed? 

Drawing  attention  to  some  photographs  of  the  electric 
spark  taken  by  Mr.  Trueman  Wood  and  others,  I pointed 
out  that  in  the  single  spark  we  had  the  representative  of 
the  stream  lightning,  and  by  covering  portions  of  a photo, 
of  a series  of  sparks  we  could  obtain  the  other  forms  classed 
by  the  committee.  The  physical  conditions  of  earth  and 
cloud  during  a thunderstorm  would  permit  of  a series  of 
simultaneous,  or  almost  simultaneous,  sparks  passing,  of 
which  one  would  be  much  stronger  than  the  rest.  Further, 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  .already  on  record,  apart  from 
my  own  observations  and  the  more  conclusive  testimony  of 
Mr.  Allis’s  photograph,  that  what  appeared  as  one  instan- 
taneous discharge  consisted  of  a series  of  sparks  passing  in 
a very  appreciable  space  of  time,  at  least  as  much  as  one- 
tenth  of  a second. 
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The  conclusion  of  my  paper  1 will  ask  you  to  reprint 
verbatim. 

“ To  sum  up.  It  appears  probable,  then,  that  so  far 
from  lightning  assuming  various  forms  under  conditions  at 
resent  unknown,  it  only  assumes  two  forms,  such  as  may 
e obtained  in  the  laboratory — the  single  spark,  and  the 
compound  flash,  or  series  of  sparks,  the  various  forms  of 
the  latter  being  due  to  modification  in  appearance  by  the 
obstruction  of  cloud  ma.sses. 

“ Bearing  in  mind  that  the  former  view  is  put  forward 
by  one  of  our  best  living  representatives  of  meteorological 
science,  I put  forward  a contrary  view  with  all  due  diffi- 
dence ; but  in  apology  for  my  presumption,  I lay  stress  on 
the  fact  that  my  own  view  is  based  on  photographs  taken 
by  myself,  coupled  with  personal  observation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  sky  at  the  time  ; whereas,  the  view  taken  in  the 
Meteorological  Society’s  Report  is  based  on  an  examina- 
tion of  photographs  taken  by  others.  In  their  circular 
the  Committee  of  the  Meteorological  Society  only  asked 
for  photographs.  Had  they  ventured  to  ask  photographers 
for  particulars,  were  it  only  a general  description  of  the 
sky,  though  they  might  have  found  fewer  correspondents 
to  communicate  with  them,  I venture  to  think  that  the 
Committee  would  have  adopted  views  similar  to  my  own.” 

Two  or  three  nights  ago  I had  another  opportunity  of 
making  investigations.  I obtained  some  good  photographs 
of  flashes  of  the  ramified  and  sinuous  forms,  with  un- 
mistakeable  indications  of  their  modification  by  cloud. 
One  flash,  which  does  not  appear  on  my  plates,  it  being 
out  of  the  field  of  view,  was  noticed  by  several  obs“rvers 
as  consisting  of  a series  of  sparks  in  the  same  path,  the 
whole  taking  up  over  a second  of  time.  When  the  next 
thunderstorm  occurs  here  I hope  to  take  photographs  and 
obtain  observations  on  a somewhat  extensive  scale. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  allowing  me  to  trespass 
BO  much  on  your  space,  I am  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

C.  Ray  Woods. 

Royal  Observatory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sept.  25th,  1888. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir,  — In  answer  to  Mr.  Driffield’s  letter  in  your 
issue  of  October  12th,  we  beg  toexplain  that  there  isnothing 
peculiar  about  the  blue  of  the  model  which  we  use,  except 
that  the  colours  are  perfectly  matt  or  dead  surface,  so  as  to 
reflect  little  or  no  white  light,  which  the  leaves  and  petals 
of  some  flowers  reflect  to  a very  large  extent.  Also  Mr. 
Driffield’s  first  experiments  were  probably  made  with  some 
of  our  exceedingly  rapid  isochromatic  plates,  which  natur- 
ally are  less  likely  to  show  such  marked  contrast  between 
the  blue  and  yellow  rays  as  those  of  medium  rapidity,  such 
as  we  recommend  for  copying  paintings  and  photographing 
coloured  o'ojects  generally.  We  enclose  one  of  our  isochro- 
matic models,  with  print  from  negative  taken  on  one  of 
these  plates  without  a coloured  screen,  and  a companion 
print  from  a negative  taken  on  an  ordinary  plate  ; we  also 
enclose  copies  of  negatives  of  a group  of  flowers  taken  in 
the  same  way. — Yours  truly’,  B.  .1.  Edwards  & Co. 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  October  \5th. 

[We  regard  the  blue  of  the  “ isochromatic  model  ” 
sent  by  our  correspondents  rather  as  what  is  generally 
called  a “ blue-black,”  than  as  “ blue  ” without  any  quali- 
fication ; in  other  words,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a fair 
sample  of  blue. — Ed.  P.N.] 


^rocciebmgs  cf  Sffcwtics. 

London  and  Peovincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  1 1 th  iust.,  A.  Haddon 
in  the  chair. 

J.  J.  Brioinshaw  exhibited  two  negatives,  the  films  of  which 
were  covered  with  pits,  which  had  been  caused  by  slowness  in 
drying.  He  usually  dried  his  plates  in  a rack  ; in  the  present 


case,  they  had  been  placed  too  close  together,  causing  them  to 
be  completely  spoiled. 

The  Chair.man  said  a similar  result  would  be  observable  on 
the  face  of  gelatine  that  had  been  soaked  and  dissolved  and  left 
in  a beaker. 

A question  from  the  box  asked  whether  rapidity  of  drying 
influenced  the  sensitiveness  of  a gelatine  plate  ? 

P.  Everitt  had  found  that  plates  rapidly  dried  had  a greater 
tendency  to  frill. 

W.  Cobb  was  not  of  this  opinion. 

The  Chairman  said  many  amateurs  had  resort  to  the  use  of 
chloride  of  calcium  for  drying  plates.  It  was  well  known  that 
as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  calcium  was  moistened,  its  action 
became  slower.  Some  years  ago  he  devised  an  apparatus  which 
rectified  this  ; it  consisted  of  a tin  funnel  pierced  with  holes, 
in  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  was  placed.  The  water,  as  it 
accumulated,  ran  out  of  the  holes  in  the  vessel  into  a dish.  The 
surface  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  was  thus  kept  free  from 
accumulated  moisture. 

R.  H.  Hamser  asked  it  sulphuric  acid  would  not  be  as  effective 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  plates. 

The  Chairman  said  the  action  would  be  the  same.  Diffusion 
of  collected  moisture,  after  the  surface  of  the  sulphuric  acid  had 
been  covered,  would  be  slow. 

A Member  said,  in  filtering  emulsion  through  wash-leather,  he 
found  that,  after  a few  times  using,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
emulsion  through  the  leather. 

The  Chairman  attributed  this  to  patches  of  bromide  attaching 
to  the  wash-leather.  He  thought  this  might  be  remedied  by 
dissolving  the  bromide  out  with  hypo,  of  course  thoroughly 
washing  the  leather  afterwards. 

E.  B.  Lawford  was  elected  a member  of  the  Assooiaticn. 


Ipswich  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Art 
Gallery,  High  Street,  Ipswich,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  flthinst., 
and,  being  the  first  meeting  after  the  summer  recess,  was  devoted 
to  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  summer  excursions.  The  President 
(J.  Dixon  Piper)  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a good  muster 
of  members.  A suggestion  that  the  Fine  Art  Club  should  be 
approached  with  the  view  of  obtaining  permission  to  have  a 
screen  of  photographs  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  at  the  annual  exhibition  held  by  local  artists 
about  January,  met  with  much  approval,  and  the  President  was 
deputed  to  consult  with  the  committee  of  the  Fine  Art  Club. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Society,  A.  H.  Cade  will  give 
a demonstration  of  carbon  printing  and  developing. 

On  December  11th  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  photographic 
transparencies  through  the  optical  lantern,  when  members  are 
invited  to  make  transparencies  of  the  standard  size  (3^.  by  3}). 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  8th,  1889. 


Newcastle-on-Tvne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mosley  Street 
Cafd,  Newcastle,  on  the  9th  inst.,  T.  Galloway  in  the  chair. 

A paper  by  J.  B.  Payne  was  read,  entitled,  ‘‘  A Note  on  Hydro- 
quinone  Development,  with  Illustrations”  (see  page  66G). 


Birmi.ngham  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge 
Street,  on  the  llth  inst.,  C.  J.  Fowler  in  the  chair. 

J.  Franklin  Pike  was  elected  a member. 

Exhibits  of  prints  on  Obernetter  paper  and  “ celluloid  ” were 
shown  by  S.  G.  Mason;  also  enlargements  from  half-plate,  by 
J.  II . Pickard. 

The  prize  for  best  picture  taken  on  July  excursions  was  pre- 
sented to  the  winner,  W.  J.  Harrison — the  prize  being  a fine 
enlargement  by  Morgan  and  Kidd  of  the  winning  negative. 

The  question-box  contained  : — “ Can  anyone  recommend  the 
tungstate  toning  bath  for  Scholzig  paper  ? ” 

J.  II.  Pickard  : Yes,  it  gives  very  good  tones,  and  always  use 
bath  and  washing  waters  slightly  warm  ; this  prevents  frilling. 
In  comparing  the  formula  of  Beach’s  potash  developer  with 
that  of  the  American  standard  developer,  I find  four  grains  of 
pyro  contained  in  one  ounce  of  the  former,  aud  only  half  that 
quantity  in  an  ounce  of  the  American  developer.  What  ex- 
planation can  be  given  for  the  difference  ? 

A.  PuMPHREY  then  gave  a short  paper  on  “A  Modification  of 
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the  Method  of  Lifting  Gelatine  Negatives  ” (see  page  663),  and 
practically  demonstrated  the  process,  stripping  several,  and 
showing  a number  of  stripped  negatives,  which  were  of  very 
good  quality.  The  process  showed  much  promise  of  usefulness, 
and  was  much  commented  upon. 

E.  C.  Middleton  then  gave  his  paper  on  “ Hints.”  His  paper 
contained  many  varied  and  practical  ideas,  and  embraced  a large 
area  of  subjects  connected  with  amateur  photography. 

Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Free 
Public  Library,  J.  H.  Day  in  the  chair. 

Specimens  of  the  new  sepiatype  paper  were  exhibited  in 
number  of  brilliant  prints  ; its  peculiar  tones  of  sienna  red  were 
thought,  however,  more  uncommon  than  artistic,  though  for 
certain  classes  of  work  it  would,  doubtles.s,  have  its  advantages, 
one  very  important  one  being  the  extreme  simplicity  with  which 
it  can  be  manipulated. 

J.  A.  Forrest  exhibited  an  album  of  prints  taken  during  the 
annual  excursion  of  the  Liverpool  Guardian  Society  this  season, 
which  included  views  taken  in  Harrogate,  Knaresborough,  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  &c. 

Prints  taken  during  the  Association’s  outing  to  the  Upper 
Dee,  on  the  17  th  ult.,  were  handed  round.  Mr.  Collinge,  of 
Chester,  having  placed  his  launch  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, some  fourteen  members  took  advantage  of  his  kindness , 
and,  embarking  in  the  morning,  steamed  as  far  <as  Farndon 
Permission  having  been  obained  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
to  photograph  about  Eaton  Hall,  it  was  visited  en  route,  and  con- 
siderable advantage  taken  of  the  opportunity,  resulting  in  some 
good  work  being  produced. 

F.  N.  Eaton  gave  an  interesting  demonstration  of  trans- 
parency making  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  facility  with  which 
a first-class  slide  was  produced  exciting  some  wonder ; the  various 
operations  of  toning,  clearing,  &c.,  were  followed  with  much  in- 
terest. The  odour  of  the  collodion  having,  seemingly,  a revivi- 
fying effect  on  the  memory,  several  of  the  older  members  were 
beguiled  by  its  influence  into  reminiscences  of  a period  ante  the 
introduction  of  gelatine  plates  by  many  years. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a lantern  elide  competition  for  the  As- 
Booiation's  medals  at  the  December  meeting. 


Ddndbe  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  w.as  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel, 
Dundee,  on  the  4th  instant,  Mr.  Robertson  in  the  chair. 

William  Bertie  was  elected  a member,  and  six  gentlemen  were 
nominated  for  election  at  the  November  meeting. 

The  President,  in  his  opening  address,  hoped  that,  supported 
by  the  Council,  he  would  be  able  to  keep  the  Assoeiation  up  to 
its  former  status,  and,  if  possible,  make  the  meetings  more 
attractive  th.an  in  the  past.  He  then  gave  a short  sketch  of  how 
he  thought  this  might  be  done.  Elaborate  and  learned  papers 
were  not  required,  but  rather  one’s  dealing  with  some  of  the 
common  events  of  every-day  practice,  such  as  on  developing, 
developers,  the  difierent  printing  papers,  toning,  and,  though 
last,  far  from  being  least,  the  art  side  of  photogi-aphy,  and  not 
to  forget  the  question-box.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  there  is  just 
one  other  matter  I wish  to  notice,  and  this  I do  both  with  regret 
and  congratulation  ; I refer  to  the  loss  our  Association  will  sus- 
tain by  the  removal  of  our  Honorary  President,  Professor  Car- 
nelly,  of  the  Dundee  College,  from  amongst  us.  But,  while 
regretting  the  loss  of  one  we  highly  esteem,  we  will  none  the 
less  accord  him  our  warmest  congratulations  on  his  appointment 
to  a Professor’s  chair  in  Aberdeen  University,  and  wish  him  every 
success  and  happiness  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour. 

J.  Robertson  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ The  Dry  Plate,” 
giving  his  expei  iences  of  the  different  plates  used  since  the  days 
of  wet  collodion. 

The  following  query  'was  found  in  the  question-box : — “ In 
toning  with  borax,  say,  five  sheets  of  paper  at  a time,  has  any 
one  noticed  a falling  oflf  in  the  last  prints,  the  bath  being  at 
first  made  up  for  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  strengthened  with 
gold  as  the  toning  went  on  ? If  so,  the  cause.” 

The  inquirer  was  recommended  to  make  up  uhe  bath  for  the 
five  sheets  of  paper  at  first. 


Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Cldb. 

A LARGE  number  of  amateur  photographers — both  ladies  and 

fentlemen— met  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 

_ ’lymouth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing an  Amateur  Photographic  Society  for  the  district.  Amongst  upon  No.  3 formula  as  given  by  Pizzighelli,  making  variations 


those  present  were  Commander  H.  M.  Tudor  Jones,  Captain 
W.  F.  Castle,  R.N.,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  Heseltine,  Dr.  Waterfield, 
Dr.  Aldridge,  Major  Barrington  B.aker,  Dr.  Ellery,  Messrs.  J. 
Pode,  Creagh,  J.  Soltau-Symoni,  R.  Murray,  W.  G.  Tweedy, 
J.  S.  Hawker,  A.  S.  Carnell,  C.  B.  Yonge,  J.  R.  Huddy,  and 
Miss  Conran.  J.  Pode  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

Commander  Jones,  after  expressing  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so 
many  present  in  answer  to  his  circular,  said  he  had  been  struck 
by  reading  reports  of  various  photographic  society  meetings  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  was  surprised  that  one  hid  not  been 
established  in  Plymouth.  After  some  thought,  he  wrote  to  some 
well-known  amateur  photographers  to  obtain  their  views  on  the 
subject,  and  several  expressing  their  willingness  to  form  them- 
selves into  a society,  he  eventually  obtained  about  thirty  names. 
The  object  of  the  society  would  in  various  ways  confer  many 
benefits  on  its  members.  The  advancement  of  photography 
itself  would  be  their  first  aim.  The  meeting  would  give  an 
opportunity  for  interchange  of  ideas,  to  hear  lectures,  demon- 
strations, discussions,  exhibitions  of  photographic  apparatus,  and 
in  many  other  ways  mike  it  generally  interesting.  The  members 
might  form  themselves  into  sections  for  the  development  of  their 
own  favourite  departmeits,  and  while  limiting  themselves  to 
photography,  endeavour  to  make  the  aim  of  the  club  as  catholic 
as  possible.  He  would  mention  that  two  talented  gentlemen  had 
readily  consented  to  give  lectures,  and  when  he  gave  the  names 
of  Mr.  Carnell  and  Mr.  Tweedy  he  was  sure  they  might  expect 
something  interesting.  It  was  must  important,  bethought,  that 
a young  club  should  have  a dark-room,  but  a larger  room  in 
which  to  hold  their  meetings  was  still  more  necessary.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  formation  of  an  amateur  photographic 
society. 

This  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  then  proceeded  to  make  the 
first  two  rules  and  appoint  a committee  to  complete  the  list  by 
the  next  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  call  the  society  “ The  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Camera  Club,”  having  for  its  object  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  and  art  of  photography,  as  well  as  the 
recreation  and  mutual  improvement  of  its  members  on  that 
subject.  The  following  committee  were  then  nominated,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  draw  up  the  rules  and  lay  before 
the  adjourned  meeting  : — Mr.  Tweedy,  Commander  Jones,  Mr. 
Carnell,  Dr.  Aldridge,  Mr.  Murray,  Major  Barrington  B.vker,  and 
the  chairman. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  for  a fortnight,  to  be  held  in 
the  same  place  at  four  o’clock. 

Camera  Club. 

The  Camera  Club,  having  opened  the  new  winter  session  with 
the  usual  monthly  smoking  concert  on  Monday,  October  8th, 
commenced  the  more  serious  part  of  its  functions  by  a technical 
meeting  on  Thursday  the  llth.  These  “Thursday  evenings” 
will  be  contined  as  in  previous  sessions.  The  subject  treated  at 
this  first  meeting  was  “ Printing  out  Platina  Paper,  and  a Com- 
parison of  Platinotype  Processes,”  the  lecture  being  given  by 
F.  de  Paula  Cembrano.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  T.  Charters 
White.  Objects  of  interest  were  handed  round  previous  to  the 
reading  of  the  paper. 

C.  Ce.mrrano,  in  treating  his  subject,  commenced  by  a 
general  description  of  the  Platinotyye  process,  and  gave  an  out- 
line of  each  of  the  methods  now  introduced.  He  had  conducted 
a very  extensive  set  of  experiments  to  compare  the  results  ob- 
tained from  different  preparations  of  the  printing-out  paper,  and 
also  from  the  ordinary  hot  process,  and  the  new  cold -bath  process. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  employed  consistently  eight  negatives. 
These,  and  a very  large  number  of  prints  from  them,  mounted 
upon  cards  in  sets,  for  convenience  of  comparison,  were  handed 
round.  In  regard  to  the  cold-bath  process,  he  found  it  gave  very 
brilliant  prints,  with  less  softness,  perhaps,  than  the  hot  process, 
but  with  very  vigorous  blacks.  He  thought  it  would  be  specially 
serviceable  for  the  reproduction  of  engravings  where  a powerful 
black  was  required.  He  had  not  found  himself  able  to  control 
the  development  as  he  had  seen  done  by  Mr.  Willis. 

In  reference  to  the  Pizzighelli  paper,  he  had  first  used  the 
commercial  paper,  but  had  found  it  fail  somewhat  in  giving 
detail  in  deep  shadows.  Mr.  Cembrano  then  sensitised  a sheet 
of  paper  with  a modification  of  the  Pizzighelli  formula,  and 
handed  round  sets  of  prints  showing  the  results  obtained  by 
various  formulas  he  had  employed.  Those  formula  were  given  in 
the  lecture,  one  of  them  including  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
calcium  to  the  sensitiser. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  Wellington  said  he  had  experimented 
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in  it.  The  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at  was  that  the  best  results 
were  obtained  when  he  added  sugar  to  the  gum  used  in  pre- 
paring the  paper.  Some  excellent  exrmples  of  this  method  of 
preparation  were  shown.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cembrano 
had  shown  good  prints  upon  paper  prepared  with  chloride  of 
calcium  in  the  sensitiser.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  a hygro- 
scopic substance  mixed  in  the  sensitiser  might  prove  bene- 
ficial. 

Mr.  Guardia  thought  gum  gave  a granular  appearance.  He 
preferred  sized  paper.  He  did  not  think  the  printing-out  paper 
often  gave  the  results  of  the  old  process  ; in  fact,  he  inclined  to 
think  no  process  did. 

Mr.  Stroh  could  never  get  Pizzighelli  paper  twice  alike.  One 
set  would  give  excellent  results,  the  next  batch  streaky,  and  not 
at  all  black.  If  different  kinds  were  manufactured,  then  they 
ought  to  be  distinguished  by  the  vendors  as  A,  B,  and  so  on. 

If  it  could  be  made  perfect,  it  would  be  a lovely . process.  He 
had  found  it  rather  useful  for  panorama  subjects,  where  the 
printing  of  the  separate  sections  of  the  picture  had  to  be  of  the 
same  depth.  Contrary  to  what  was  generally  stated,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  paper  did  really  print,  although  perfectly  dry.  The 
colour  given  was  different  to  where  it  had  absorbed  moisture. 
Several  examples  were  shown  by  Mr.  Stroh  to  illustrate  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Cowan  found  he  obtained  a very  vigorous  print  with  the 
commercial  paper. 

Lyonel  Clark  gave  the  results  of  an  extensive  set  of  experi- 
ments he  had  conducted  upon  the  different  process  papers  with 
the  sensitometer,  and  showed  the  curves  obtained  thereby  ; the 
general  conclusion  arrived  at  being  that  the  Pizzighelli  method 
of  preparation  gave  the  least  range,  and  the  new  cold  bath  process 
the  greatest.  To  get  a decent  print  from  Pizzighelli  paper,  he 
stated  that  a very  dense,  hard  negative  must  be  used. 

Mr.  Rodgers  had  obtained  good  results  with  thin  negatives, 
and  had  found  much  advantage  accrue  from  the  use  of  old  acid 
baths.  There  was  more  detail  in  the  shadows,  he  considered, 
than  with  the  hot  process. 

Mr  Davison  was  afraid  a velvety  black  could  never  be  obtained 
upon  the  printing-out  paper.  He  had  found  it  give  good  prints 
from  thin  negatives  if  the  paper  were  dry  and  new,  although 
the  colour  was  not  black.  It  could  only  be  allowable  to  breathe 
on  the  paper  for  printing  from  very  hard  negatives.  He  showed 
some  examples  of  solarization  on  the  paper,  where  a burnt-up 
appearance  was  the  result.  He  had  not  found,  as  stated,  that 
there  was  any  reduction  of  the  density  of  the  negatives  where 
breathed-on  paper  had  been  long  in  contact  with  the  film.  Of 
all  the  processes  he  had  tried,  he  preferred  the  new  cold  bath 
process.  The  image  was  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  instead 
of  being  sunk  in  the  paper,  and,  consequently,  greater 
brilliancy  and  detail  were  given.  There  was  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  judging  the  printing,  which  was  quicker.  The  point  he 
felt  of  the  most  importance  was  that  a brilliant  and  a half-tone 
paper  could  be  supplied,  one  suited  to  thin  and  the  other  to 
denser  negatives.  The  developer  should  not  be  too  dilute,  or 
granularity  appeared  to  result.  The  great  objection,  he  felt, 
which  would  be  raised  against  the  process  was  the  cost,  unless 
some  mesns  could  be  devised  of  economising  in  the  use  of  the 
developer. 

Mr.  Willis  said  he  rather  preferred  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  others  in  regard  to  any  new  process  than  to  express  his  own. 
He  might  say  that  wherever  the  image  was  printed  out  in  the 
old  platinum  process  (the  hot  process),  the  result  was  inferior  to 
that  in  which  it  was  developed  out.  Further,  after  printing  to 
a certain  depth,  the  platinum  deposit  was  so  opaque  in  printing- 
out  methods  that  the  action  of  light  in  the  shadows  soon  ceased. 
In  regard  to  printing-in  clouds  in  platinum,  he  gave  the  expe- 
rience of  a good  worker,  that  it  was  best  to  print  the  clouds  in 
before  the  landscape,  as  there  was  less  risk  of  fogging  the  hori- 
zon line.  Referring  to  the  cold-bath  process,  ho  stated  that 
warmer  tones  could  be  obtained  by  exposing  for  half-an-hour  to 
the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Cembrano  having  replied,  the  Chairman  closed  the  discus- 
sion. 

In  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  evening,  an  interesting 
set  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Seyton  Scott  was  shown,  in  which  all  the 
processes  were  well  compared,  and  the  variation  in  colour  obtain- 
able on  Pizzighelli  paper  exemplified.  Some  fine  prints  lent  by 
Mr.  Rudowski  were  also  exhibited. 

The  subject  for  discussion  on  Thursday,  October  26th,  will  be 
“ Printing  Density  of  Negatives,”  the  lecturer  being  Mr  Lyonel 
Clark.  Meeting  to  commence  at  8 0 p.m. 


f alK  in  Sinbio, 

Determination  ok  Alcohol.  By  B.  Rose  {ZcU.  angewand. 
Chan.,  1,  31 — 35). — An  excess  of  potassium  permanganate  oxi- 
dizes alcohol  completely  to  carbonic  acid  and  water,  when  to  the 
mixture  so  much  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  that  it 
amounts  to  40  percent,  of  the  whole.  The  author’s  experiments 
were  made  with  absolute  alcohol  distilled  from  quicklime  in  an 
apparatus  from  which  moist  air  was  excluded.  It  boileiT  at 
78'26°  (corr.).  From  this  a 1 per  cent  solution  was  made  with 
purified  water.  The  permanganate  solution  contained  10  grams 
in  a litre,  and  was  standardized  by  potassium  quadroxalate,  a 
decinormal  solution  of  which  is  also  required.  The  analytical 
process  is  as  follows  ; — About  5 grams  of  the  dilute  alcohol  is 
weighed  in  a flask  ; 50  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  is  run  in,  and 
then  20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  whilst  shaking.  After  a few 
minutes  100  c.c.  of  water  is  added,  then  a measured  excess  of 
the  oxalate,  the  liquid  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the  excess 
of  the  oxalate  found  by  permanganate.  In  four  experiments, 
100‘18,  lOO'O,  100'24,  and  lOO'O  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  present 
was  indicated. — Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. — The  next  tech- 
nical meeting  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  October  23rd,  at  8 p.m. 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  apparatus  on  view  at  the  exhibi- 
tion will  be  explained. 

York’s  Catalogue  of  Lantern  Slides. — We  have  here  a 
catalogue  of  several  thousand  lantern  slides  affording  a choice 
likely  to  suit  lecturers  on  almost  all  subjects.  It  is  issued  by 
York  and  Son,  of  86,  Lancaster  Road,  Hotting  Hill. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Oct.  24th 
will  be  “ Electric  Lighting  of  the  Studio  paper  by  F.  Haes. 
Notices  for  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  altera- 
tion of  rules  take  place  on  this  night. 


dTomsponbints. 

*,•  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  revieT,  should 

be  sent  un  ler  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  Editor,  riioTooHAPiiic  News, 
5,Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 

letters  should  be  forwarded  to  ‘‘Piper  and  Carter,  Fuotoobapiiio 

News,  5.  Furnival  Strsct,  London,  E C.” 

A.  T.  Evans. — Proofs  of  articles  are  sent  out  in  the  ordinary  course, 
but  if  you  require  a personal  engagement  from  the  Editor  that  he 
will  reud  you  a proof,  you  bad  better  not  send  the  article. 

Southampton. — If  our  correspondent  from  this  town  will  forward 
full  name  and  address,  we  will  send  papers  containing  the  best 
information  on  the  subject. 

F.  T.  Beeson. — Thank  you  for  the  communication. 

II.  H.  Selwyn. — Although  we  are  always  willing  to  give  such 
particulars  when  we  have  them  to  hand,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
search  the  files.  You  can  do  this  for  yourself  at  the  Patent  Office 
Library  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Alex.  M.  Makrison. — 1.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  tell  you 
the  composition  of  the  sample  of  printing  ink  by  inspecting  it.  2. 
The  process  is  a thoroughly  reliable  one. 

J.  T.  and  S. — You  had  better  write  to  Atkinson  and  Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool. 

J.  Watts. — It  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Photographic 
News. 

H.  M.  Master. — Judging  from  our  experience,  we  should  say  No.  I 
or  No.  2.  Between  these  there  is  nothing  to  choose. 

Enouiker. — You  are  not  legally  liable  unless  the  photog^raph  was 
registered. 

Carlo. — Full  details  were  published  at  the  time  you  refer  to,  but 
nothing  important  has  been  published  since.  Perhaps  you  bad 
better  write  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer.  His  address 
will  be  found  in  the  list  of  members  issued  by  the  Photographic 
bociety  of  Great  Britain. 

G.  a.  U. — Probably  the  best  way  will  be  to  dab  them  over  with  a 
mixture  of  starch-paste  and  lamp-black.  A soft  sponge  is  con- 
venient for  applying  the  mixture.  Blacklead  mixed  with  water, 
applied  with  a brush,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  also 
gives  a good  surface  for  photographing,  but  this  is  so  liable  to 
polish  by  gentle  friction  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  the  articles 
without  causing  bright  patches. 

A.  Pl'mphuey. — Thank  you  for  your  note  and  the  paper.  The 
enclosure  intended  for  the  publishers  has  been  handed  to  them. 

R.  T.  Carruthers.— The  addition  of  about  six  drops  of  pure 
phenol  (carbolic  acid)  to  each  ounce  will  certainly  prevent  what 
you  complain  of,  and  we  do  not  think  any  mischief  will  result 
from  making  this  addition. 
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IN.TURIOUS  MOUNTING  BOARDS,  AND  HOW 
TO  TEST  THEM. 

Few  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  photographer  are  more  dis- 
astrous to  him  from  a business  point  of  view  than  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  those  who,  either  from  carelessness  or 
out  of  commerciahst  greed,  supply  mounts  which  contain 
destructive  or  damaging  material  which,  in  so  many  cases, 
only  manifests  itself  when  the  mounted  photographs  have 
been  sent  out  to  customers,  and  are  beyond  the  recall  of 
the  photographer. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  give  simple  in- 
structions, by  following  which  the  practitioner  may  gene- 
rally guard  against  serious  loss  of  reputation  by  the  use  of 
the  injurious  mounts  now  so  largely  in  the  hands  of 
dealers,  and  coming,  for  the  most  part,  from  Germany. 
Indeed,  so  serious  has  the  question  of  bad  paper 
material  become  in  Germany,  that  an  imperial  commission 
upon  the  subject  has  been  instituted,  and  this  commission 
has  very  heartily  condemned  the  German  commercial 
papers  of  the  time  as  practically  worthless  for  permanent 
documental  use  ; and  the  result  is  the  establishment  of 
a paper-testing  institution  at  Charlottenburgh,  where  all 
papers  intended  for  Government  use  are  to  be  tested. 
The  badness  of  the  commercial  papers  tested  depends 
partly  on  the  use  of  unsuitable  fibre,  and  partly  on  the 
imperfect  removal  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  fibre. 

From  a photographic  point  of  view  the  imperfect  re- 
moval of  chemicals  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  one, 
as  unsuitable  fibre,  if  properly  cleaned  and  freed  from 
chemicals,  may  be  poor  in  quality  from  the  point  of  view 
taken  by  an  official  examiner  of  paper,  and  yet  be  suitable 
enough  for  making  photographic  mounts  when  no  great 
strength  of  the  cardboard  is  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
a fibre  of  good  quality,  if  imperfectly  freed  from  hypo- 
sulphite, for  example,  may  be  reasonably  good  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  paper  examiner,  but  rapidly 
fatal  to  silver  prints  mounted  upon  it. 

Still,  as  a very  frequent  thing,  low  quality  of  fibre  and 
imperfect  removal  of  the  chemicals  go  together  ; and 
although  some  excellent  mounts  of  German  make  are  in 
the  market,  the  fact  remains  that,  at  present,  the  average 
standard  of  the  quality  of  the  German  mounts  is  a very 
low  one,  while  some  sold  are  so  bad,  both  as  regards  the 
fibre  and  the  non-removal  of  chemicals,  as  to  be  alike  a dis- 
grace to  manufacturer  and  vendor. 

A new  source  of  mischief  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphic mounts  has  been  brought  into  comparative  pro- 
minence recently  ; that  of  the  use  of  an  enamel  easily 
softened  by  water,  and  containing  soluble  colouring  or 
other  matter,  which  readily  passes  into  the  photographs  and 
injures  them.  In  our  issue  of  July  6th  last,  we  referred  to 
such  mounts  in  the  following  paragraph  : — “ We  have  had 
complaints  of  a new  kind  of  deleterious  mount.  It  is  of 


a dark  chocolate  colour,  and  contains  a soluble  red  colour- 
ing matter,  which  permeates  the  print  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  softness  of  the  paper  and  the  amount  of 
moisture  used  in  mounting.  These  mounts  may  be  recog- 
nised by  soaking  in  water,  and  then  leaving  under  pres- 
sure with  white  paper  on  each  side.”  As  we  intimated  in 
the  above  paragraph,  mounts  containing  soluble  colouring 
matter  in  the  enamel  can  easily  be  recognised  by  being 
made  moist,  and  pressing  between  white  blotting  paper, 
when  the  colour  sets  off  on  the  blotting  paper.  To  per- 
form the  test,  perhaps  the  best  method  is  to  dip  a piece  of 
the  mount  for  a few  seconds  in  warm  water,  and  then  lay 
it  between  sheets  of  wet  blotting  paper  for  an  hour  or  so,  a 
moderate  weight  being  used  to  keep  all  in  contact.  Some 
samples  of  mount  we  have  met  with  are  so  bad,  that  the 
soluble  colouring  matter  streams  out  when  the  test  sample 
is  first  put  in  the  warm  water,  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  of 
course  superfluous  to  apply  any  further  test. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  mounts  containing  soluble 
colouring  matter  is  most  immediately  manifest  in  the 
case  of  prints  on  soft  paper,  such  as  salted  paper ; next  to 
which  we  may  range  platinotype  and  matt  bromide  paper  ; 
and  last  of  all  albumenized  paper ; while  in  every  in- 
stance the  mischief  is  much  enhanced  by  the  continued 
presence  of  moisture. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  given  particulars  as  to 
chemical  methods  of  testing  mounting  boards  for  the 
more  commonly  occurring  chemical  impurities,  but  to 
obtain  certain  and  definite  results  involves  a skill  in 
chemical  manipulation  which  many  photographers  do  not 
possess.  In  addition,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
are  so  many  chemicals  to  be  sought  for,  and  there  is 
such  a constant  liab  lity  of  fresh  chemicals  being  im- 
ported into  the  paper  manfacture,  that  even  when  a 
chemist  has  proved  the  absence  of  chemicals  generally 
recognised  as  common  inpurities,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  the  mounts  are  harmless. 

Considering  all  this,  we  again  recommend  a course  which 
we  have  several  times  recommended — the  mounting  of 
trial  pieces  upon  the  various  samples  of  cardboard  to  be 
examined,  and  the  exposure  of  the  samples  to  air  and 
moisture.  When  this  sort  of  test  is  carefully  made  it 
often  happens  that  an  indication  of  special  badness  in  the 
mounts  is  obtained  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  while  in 
almost  all  cases  of  distinctly  bad  cardboard  there  is  an  ob- 
vious indication  in  a fortnight. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  method  of  performing  the 
test  we  may  recommend  the  following  : — 

First  procure  as  a standard,  a mounting  board  known 
to  be  of  good  quality — a matter  quite  easy  in  an  old- 
established  studio— where  batches  of  mounts  have  been 
used  and  found  satisfactory.  An  old  mounted  print 
which  has  not  faded  is  often  useful,  as  one  must  assume 
the  mount  to  be  good,  and  the  back  is  generally  available 
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for  experiment.  In  the  standard  mount,  puncli  tv’ith  a 
gun-wad  punch,  as  many  holes  as  there  are  new  mounts 
to  be  te  ited,  and  in  each  of  the  holes  lay  a corre-spondins 
disc  punched  from  one  of  the  mounts  to  be  tested,  and 
then  mount  an  ordinary  silver  print  over  the  whole.  The 
print  mounted  on  the  composite  card  is  now  left  in  a 
damp  place  and  observed  from  time  to  time.  In  order 
that  any  slight  fading  or  discolouration  may  be  easily 
recognizable,  the  print  should  not  be  too  vigorous  ; indeed, 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  a special  negative  consisting  of 
stripes  graduated  from  a middle  tint  downwards. 

Near  a window,  in  a damp  cellar,  is  a very  good  place 
for  keeping  the  trial  print,  but  inside  a window  fern  case 
is,  perhaps,  better. 


COLD  WEATHER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Amongst  the  lessons  which  experience  has  taught  the 
veteran  photographer,  is  the  one  that  conditions  affecting 
the  character  of  the  work,  different  from  those  iu  force  at 
other  times,  come  into  operation  with  the  arrival  of  the 
colder  season  of  the  year.  One  gets,  however,  so  much  into 
a routine  method  of  proceeding,  and  habit  of  expecting  the 
same  result  to  arrive  from  1 he  emj)loymeut  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, that  after  a continuance  for  months  of  a tolerably 
regular  style  of  work,  even  practised  hands  will  sometimes 
find  themselves  surprise  I by  observing  a something  wanting, 
a difference  in  the  i-esult  which  is  achieved  from  that  which 
was  desired  and  anticipated  ; whilst  those  whose  experience 
is  more  limited  may  find  themselves  at  a loss,  and  often 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  unwonted  difference  of  result 
by  a supposed  inferiority  in  the  plates,  or  in  some  of  the 
chemicals  they  may  happen  to  have  in  use  at  the  time.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  to  sound  a note  of  warning  which  our 
own  experience  has  shown  to  be  occasionally  needed 
even  by  old  practitioners,  and  which  newer  ones  will 
naturally  find  useful. 

The  effect  of  temperature  as  an  element  in  the  action  of 
the  developing  solution  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  of  the  different  conditions  which  cold  weather 
introduces  into  the  conduct  of  the  photographer’s 
operations.  No  doubt  there  are  dark  rooms  which  are  so 
thoroughly  warmed  that  the  ])late,  solutions,  and  even 
water  supj)ly,  are  kept  at  an  equable  temperature  during 
the  colder  j)ortion  of  the  year  ; but  su'jh  daik  rooms  are 
by  no  means  universal  or  even  general,  and  unless  the 
water  supply  is  artificially  warmed,  the  developer  made  up 
fresh  from  the  tap  will  not  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
that  of  the  room  itself,  nor  will  the  dishes  just  washed 
with  very  cold  water  be  at  anything  like  summer  heat.  If 
it  is  possible  to  ensure  that  the  temperature  of  the  water,  as 
well  as  of  plates  and  chemicals,  shall  be  of  moderate 
summer  heat,  no  doubt  that  is  the  siinjjlest  and  best  way 
of  securing  uniformity  of  result,  in  so  far  as  such  uniformity 
does  not  dei)end  upon  variation  of  light,  throughout  the 
year.  The  difliculty,  however,  when  recognised,  may  be 
intelligently  met  and  combatted  in  other  ways. 

Assuming  that  the  pyro  and  ammonia  developer,  as 
that  which  is  still  in  most  general  use  in  this  country,  is 
employed  (and  other  methods  of  development  will  show 
similar  if  not  identical  differences  of  behaviour  under 
varying  condition  of  temperature),  the  thing  that  strikes 
the  photographer  on  the  first  really  cold  morning  of  the 
season,  is  that  the  image  comes  up  so  slowly  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  being  considerably  under-exposed.  If  one 
fails  to  recognise  the  influence  of  lower  temperature,  and 
attributing  the  poverty  of  the  image  to  insufficient  ex- 
posure due  to  weak  light,  gives  an  increased  exposure  to 
make  up  for  it,  this  increased  exposure  will  give  a we.«k 
image,  which  may  also  be  set  down  to  something  belonging 
to  the  wintry  light,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  hopeless  to 
combat.  Remembering,  however,  the  influeuce  of  tem- 
perature on  the  action  of  the  developing  solution,  one 
may  by  the  addition  of  a little  more  ammonia  to  make 
the  solution  act  more  energetically,  and  by  allowing  a 


longer  stay  of  the  plate  in  the  developer,  obtain  an  image, 
perhaps,  indistinguishable  in  brightness  from  that  which 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  in  the  summer.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  no  light  that  is  used  iu  the 
developing  room  is  entirely  without  effect  upon  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  plate,  and  that  therefore,  if  the 
development  is  prolonged,  the  picture  may  be  somewhat 
fogged  thereby,  unless  the  dish  containing  the  plate  is 
covered  or  shielded  from  the  light  of  the  window  or  lamp. 
This  is  a precaution  which,  with  highly  sensitive  plates,  it 
is  always  desirable  to  take,  and  the  absence  of  which  has 
doubtless  in  some  instances  led  the  photographer  to  at- 
tribute to  a wintry  light  some  portion  at  least  of  weak- 
ness or  fogginess  which  was  really  due  to  a prolonged 
exposure  to  the  light  from  the  dark  room  window. 

Another  trouble  arising  from  cold  weather  is  the  pre- 
sence in  the  studio  of  air  containing  a certiin  amount  of 
mist  or  hazine.ss,  not  perhaps  strong  enough  to  be  called 
fog,  but  yet  suflicient  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the  image 
by  interposing  a light  film  over  the  shadows  of  the  sub- 
ject. Here,  again,  artificial  warmth,  which  causes  the 
partially  condensed  moisture  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air  as 
invisible  vapour,  is  the  great  remedy.  When  warmth  cannot 
be  abundantly  supplied,  or  when  the  mistiness  is  due  to  a 
smoky  atmosphere,  the  use  of  a tunnel,  such  as  has  been 
repeatedly  recommended  for  town  studios,  will  be  found  of 
considerable  service,  especially  for  full-length  subjects  or 
groups,  in  which  cases  the  camera  has  to  be  removed  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sitter,  and  a proportionately 
longer  space  of  illuminated  atmosphere  must  be  traversed 
by  the  rays  of  light  j)roceeding  from  the  subject  to  the 
lens. 

An  additional  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  with 
the  first  sitters  of  a wintry  day,  from  condensation  of  a 
little  moisture  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  itself.  If,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  lens  is  brought  from  a shelf  or 
cupboard  in  a room  without  a fire,  into  a warmer  studio, 
a dimness  will  commonly  be  perceived.  This  is  objec- 
tionable, not  only  from  the  fact  that  this  dimness  must, 
until  it  is  dispersed,  involve  a general  fogging  of  the  plate, 
but  that  by  repeated  condensation  and  evaporation  the 
lens  itself  will  become  encrusted  with  dirt,  and  require 
frequent  cleaning  If  not  cleaned,  fogging  to  some 
extent  .again  sets  in  ; and  if  frequently  rubbed,  the  sur- 
face is  almost  sure  to  become  damaged  by  fine  scratches, 
neiily  almost  imperceptible  individually,  but  sulficient  to 
impair  the  brightness  and  perfection  of  its  surface  as  a 
whole.  Lenses  should  therefore,  when  practicable,  be 
kept,  when  not  in  use,  iu  a place  as  free  from  cold  and 
danq)  as  is  available. 

We  have  in  the  present  article  touched  only  upon  the 
effects  of  cold  weather  upon  the  opsratious  connected 
with  taking  the  negative,  and  upon  those  cases  which  are 
of  most  frequent  and  most  annoying  occurrence  ; the  in- 
telligent photogr.ipher,  once  aroused  to  their  importance, 
will  not  fail  to  combat  these  effects  when  they  present 
themselves  iu  other  forms. 


“ON  STARTING  IN  BUSINESS.” 

BY  C.  BRANGWIN  BARNES. 

Mo.st  photographic  assistants— be  they  operators,  printers, 
or  general  a-ssistants — cherish  a hope  that  at  some  future 
time  they  will  start  in  business  for  themselves,  and  per- 
haps employ  a set  of  assistants  themselves.  The  amount 
of  capit.al  required,  and  the  locality  wherein  to  com- 
mence business,  are  two  of  the  main  considerations 
to  be  taken  into  account  at  the  outset,  and  the  undue  con- 
sideration of  these  two  imporUant  items  is  a rock  on  which 
many  a new-launched  barque  strikes  and  founders.  I 
have  heard  of  photographers  commencing  business  with 
literally  no  capital  at  all,  except  a very  small  stock  of 
apparatus  and  accessories,  .added  to  a small  credit  at  the 
dealers  and  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  own  capabili- 
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ties  of  success,  aud  in  some  few  cases  they  have  fought 
their  way,  perhaps  not  exactly  to  fortune,  but  to  a fair 
standing,  have  managed  to  make  a good  living,  and  add  to 
their  business  belongings ; but  for  every  one  who  has  so 
far  succeeded,  there  have  been  twenty  who  have  made  a 
fierce  struggle  for  a few  months,  or  perhaps  for  a year  or 
two,  and  finally  had  to  succumb  to  their  ill  fate,  or  rather, 
to  their  want  of  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  who  have  had  a fair  capital  at  the  outset,  but  who, 
after  a run  of  a year  or  so,  have  found  themselves  as  badly 
off  as  those  who  started  without.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that  these  latter  are  few  and  far  between  ; for 
the  old  adage,  that  “ money  makes  money,’’  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  a true  one ; and  where 
a man  who  started  with  a fair  capital  fails  in  the  end,  it 
is  always  a certainty  that  there  has  either  been  a gross 
lack  of  business  ability,  or  there  has  been  carelessness  in 
the  management,  or  incompetence  to  carry  out  the  work 
he  had  set  himself  to  do.  (,'hoice  of  locality  has,  in  many 
instances,  had  its  share  towards  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  the  undertaking,  while  in  others  failure  has  partly  been 
brought  about  by  extensive  opposition.  What  may  have 
been  a good  and  open  locality  at  the  lime  of  opening  a 
business,  has  often  become  a bad  aud  cramped  one  owing 
to  opposition  afterwards. 

Many  a town  will  give  a good  living  to  one  or  two  photo- 
graphers, but  because  those  one  or  two  are  there,  and 
obtaining  a good  living,  is  not  a sign  that  there  is  room  for 
a third.  Such  an  one  starting  a business  in  opposition  to 
the  one  or  two  already  established,  not  only  takes  away 
from  their  means  of  livelihood,  but  often  severely  handi- 
caps himself  at  the  same  time.  To  find  a town  in  the 
United  Kingdom  sufficiently  large  for  a photographer, 
aud  where  there  is  not  one  already,  may  be  a very  diffi- 
cult task,  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  find  one  where  there 
is  room  for  another,  in  addition  to  those  already  there. 

Ijondon,  large  as  it  is,  is  crowded  with  photographers, 
and  yet  others  continue  opening  their  studios,  and  most  of 
them  seem  to  prosper.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  most  of  our  larger 
towns,  and  from  this  it  would  seem  that  owing  to  their 
ever-changing  and  ever- increasing  population,  the  larger 
towns  wouhl  be  the  best  for  a venture.  I am  not  wholly 
of  this  opinion,  but  must  confess  that  I would  rather  open 
in  London  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  fellow-professionals, 
than  in  a town  of,  say,  20,000  inhabitants,  where  there 
were  only  one  or  two.  In  choice  of  a locality,  if  a small 
town  is  selected,  its  nearness  to  a larger  one,  especially  the 
capital,  must  betaken  into  serious  consiileration,  ;is  there 
are  hundreds  of  the  public  who  never  think  of  being  [)ho- 
togra])hed  elsewhere  than  at  the  largest  town  in  their 
neighbourhoof.  If  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
they  usually  have  their  photograijhs  taken  there,  although 
they  may  have  a man  close  to  their  home,  even  a few 
doors  from  it,  who  can  give  them  equally  good  work  at, 
perhaps,  a lower  price  than  they  have  to  pay  in  town. 
They  consider  him  good  enough  to  take  their  babies  and 
their  dogs,  perhaps  to  take  a view  of  their  hou.se  aud 
rounds  ; but  for  their  own  portraits  they  deem  it  incum- 
ent  on  them  to  patronize  Regent  Street  or  Baker  Street. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  leading 
provincial  photographers  are  so  anxious  to  secure  studios 
in  London.  The  photographer  at  the  fashionable  seaside 
or  inland  resorts  stands  on  a somewhat  different  footing  to 
those  in  the  other  towns,  aud  often  makes  a name  which  is 
as  well  known  as  those  of  the  principal  Loudon  members 
of  the  profession. 

The  question  as  to  buying  a business  is  a vexed  one, 
there  being  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Those  in  favour 
of  this  mode  of  procedure  hold  that  a start  can  be  effected 
with  a less  capital  ; that  there  being  a business  already 
established,  the  buyer  of  the  same  will  have  clients  ready 
waiting  for  him  ; and  that  those  who  have  not  already 
been  patrons  of  the  establishment  will  become  so  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  older  established,  even  although  it  has 


changed  hands.  On  the  other  side,  I would  draw  attention 
to  the  facts  that  the  money  paid  away  to  purchase  a busi- 
ness would  be  much  better  kept  in  hand  as  a surplus 
capital  to  draw  upon,  if  necessary,  during  the  first  few 
months  of  opening  a new  concern  ; that  although  a busi- 
ness may  be  already  established,  the  patrons  of  the  estab- 
lishment under  its  late  owner  are  in  nowise  compelled  to 
continue  to  support  it  under  a new  one,  and  that  in  point 
of  fact  most  of  them  cease  to  do  so  when  it  changes 
hands,  giving  their  patronage  instead  to  some  other  pro- 
fessional in  the  town  whom  they  know,  and  who  knows 
them. 

The  only  persons  who  can  buy  a business,  and  do  well 
by  so  doing,  are  those  who  have  already  had  .some  con- 
nection with  it ; such  Jis  the  operator  or  manager  under  the 
retiring  proprietor.  The  operator  would  in  all  proba- 
bility do  well,  where  possible,  to  buy  the  business  in  which 
he  had  been  employed,  as  the  sitters,  knowing  him,  would 
continue  to  patronize  him  as  they  ha<l  formerly  done  his 
employer.  Tor  an  operator  from  a leading  London  house 
to  purchase  a provincial  business  is  a great  mistake  ; he 
would  do  much  better  to  open  a fresh  studio  altogether, 
and  save  the  purchase  money. 

To  the  photographer  about  to  commence  a business  I 
would  tender  the  following  advice.  Never  attempt  rash 
things  by  starting  without  capital — that  is,  never  open  on 
credit ; have  all  your  needful  ap]).iratus  paid  for,  and  enough 
capital  in  the  bank  to  keep  you  and  your  family,  if  you 
have  one,  for  at  least  twelve  months  ; do  not  reckon  upon 
the  first  year’s  incomings  as  anything— they  may  be  large, 
they  may  be  moderate,  they  may  be  practically  nil.  If 
you  anticipate  the  first,  and  are  not  prepared  for  the  last, 
the  worst  is  sure  to  happen.  Unlimited  credit  is,  perhaps, 
useful  to  an  old-established  man  of  business,  but  to  a 
beginner  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a curse.  Never 
have  on  credit  what  you  have  money  to  pay  cash  for,  and 
if  you  have  no  money  to  pay  cash,  do  without  it.  Where 
a beginner  has  an  account  with  a firm,  he  is  often  induced 
to  order  goods  which  he  can  very  well  do  without,  simply 
because  he  has  not  to  pay  for  them  at  the  time,  forgetting 
that  some  day  the  account  will  be  presented,  and  that  very 
probably  at  a time  when  he  is  least  prepared  to  settle  it. 
If  you  have  credit  at  all,  never  accept  bills. 

Never  buy  a busine.ss  unless  under  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned,  as,  added  to  the  reasons  I have  already 
adduced  against  so  doing,  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  business  being  in  the 
market.  If  it  was  a really  good  paying  concern,  it  would 
not  be  sold.  I remember  some  time  back  reailing  with 
interest  an  article  from  the  i)3ii  of  Mr.  George  Bradford 
in  these  pages,  entitled  “ A Nice  t^uiet  Little  Business,”  in 
which  he  details  his  adventures  in  the  purchase  of  a 
photographic  connection,  and  to  which  I direct  the  atten- 
tion of  all  would-be  purchasers  of  so-called  nice  quiet 
little  businesses,’’  which  are  mostly  all  quiet,  and  no 
business. 

Finally,  until  thoroughly  established,  keep  your  expenses 
down  to  the  lowest  limit,  and  neither  give  nor  take  credit. 


LAW  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  S.  .1.  DEBENHAM  (SOLICITOR). 

Ch AFTER  XI. — Miscellaneous  Points — County  Court 
Procedure. 

I HAVE  had  to  refer  to  litigious  proceedings  for  recovery 
of  debts,  and  have  mentioned  that  proceedings  may  be 
taken  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  consisting  of  two 
divisions— Chancery  and  Queen’s  Bench — or  in  the  County 
Court.  Since  commencing  these  papers,  considerable 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Court,  which  I must  now  refer  to. 

By  the  Act  passed  last  session,  the  scope  and  power  of 
the  County  Courts  have  been  much  enlarged  and  increased. 
Into  the  policy  of  the  Legislature  in  doing  this  it  is  not, 
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perhaps,  germane  to  ray  purpose  to  impure,  but  at  the 
same  time  I cannot  forbear  remarking  on  the  defective 
and  halting  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done ; and  indeed 
it  is  right  to  point  out  the  anomalies  I am  going  to 
describe,  because  where  there  is  a choice  between  the  two 
tribunals,  readers  may  desire  to  be  guided  as  to  the  pre- 
ferable alternative. 

The  differences  between  the  High  Court  and  the  County 
Court  are  several.  In  the  first  place,  one  radical  difference 
is,  there  are  no  pleadings  in  the  County  Court  In  the 
High  Court,  in  most  cases,  a Statement  of  Claim  is  de- 
livered, and  in  all  disputed  cases  a Statement  of  Defence 
also  ; then  there  is  a reply.  Thus,  the  parties  know  before 
going  into  Court  what  ai-e  the  points  to  be  tried. 

In  the  County  Court  there  is  no  Statement  of  Claim, 
and  no  defence  delivered,  except  in  certain  cases — viz., 
set-off,  infancy,  coverture,  statute  of  limitation,  bank- 
ruptcy, tender,  or  .statutory  or  equitable  defence. 

If  the  claim  be  above  £o,  a jury  may  be  had  in  the 
County  Court.  In  the  High  Court  (Queen’s  Bench  Di- 
vision), a jury  may  be  had  in  all  cases. 

The  County  Court  has  not  the  power  of  trying  every 
description  of  claim  which  the  High  Court  has.  The 
County  Court  has  the  advantage  of  the  High  f!ourt  in 
permitting  interrogatories  and  discovery  of  documents 
without  the  deposit  of  £o  required  in  the  High  Court ; 
for  this  indulgence  the  County  Court  fee  is  £i  only. 
Moreover,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  is  limited 
in  amount.  I am  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  County  Court  Act  passed  last  session,  to  come  into 
operation  on  January  1st  next,  makes  certain  alterations 
which  I will  treat  later  on. 

Barristers  and  solicitors  have  equal  right  of  advocacy  in 
the  tlounty  Court.  In  the  High  Court  barristers  alone 
have  audience.  A man  may  plead  his  own  ca.se  in  person 
in  either. 

The  fees  payable  to  the  County  Court  by  the  suitor  are 
graduated,  according  to  the  amount  claimed,  increasing  up 
to  cases  of  £20  and  upwards,  when  there  is  no  further 
increase. 

Actions  may  now  be  removed  from  the  High  Court  to  the 
County  Court  in  all  cases  of  debt  where  the  amount  does 
not  exceed  £.')0,  or  where,  by  payment  into  Court,  it  is 
reduced  to  this  sum.  The  defendant  may  also  remove  a 
case  where  damages  are  claimed,  if  he  can  show  that  the 
jilaintiff  cannot  jiay  the  costs  if  unsuccessful,  and  security 
for  the  payment  be  not  given. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  County  Court  is 
greatly  to  be  jjreferred  on  the  ground  of  expedition.  Tliis 
is,  however,  to  a great  extent,  a delusion.  Many  cases 
occui  in  the  High  Court  where  the  trial  takes  place  within 
three  months  after  the  service  of  the  writ.  In  tlie  County 
Court,  in  most  cases,  except  in  London  and  the  large  towns, 
the  Court  only  tits  monthly  (sometimes  every  two  months 
only)  ; and  in  London  the  Courts  are  sometimes  so  crowded 
with  business  that  contested  cases  cannot  be  tried  on  the 
appointed  day,  and  have  to  be  adjourned  again  and  again. 
I had  a case  in  the  Marylebone  County  Court  in  which 
five  months  elapsed  before  a decision  was  given. 

The  County  Court  has  not  the  facilities  for  evidence 
p'-ssessed  by  the  High  Court,  nor  for  enforcing  payment 
when  judgment  is  recovered.  The  County  Court  has  no 
power,  for  instance,  of  compelling  evidence  from  witnesses 
abroad.  I endeavoured,  when  on  the  County  Court  (,!om- 
niission,  to  get  this  power  conferred,  but  it  has  not  been 
done  in  the  new  Act ; nor  have  the  facilities  for  enforcing 
judgments,  w'hich  are  open  to  creditors  in  the  High  Court, 
been  conferred.  The  garnisher  process,  to  which  I re- 
ferred in  ,a  recent  nuinbei’,  is  available. 

Another  difference  in  the  County  Court  remedies  under 
judgment  is  the  method  of  levying  execution.  This  is 
done  by  the  High  Bailiff  of  the  Court  instead  of  by  the 
Sheriff,  through  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor  ; and  in  County 
Courts  there  is  often  considerable  delay  in  obtaining  the 
money.  Not  that  this  does  not  occur  in  the  High  Court  also. 
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The  County  Courts  are  considered  to  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  beneht  of  poor  litigants,  and  their  original 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  a much  smaller  field  than  is 
now  the  case.  However,  the  fees  payable  for  issuing  pro- 
cess, and  hearing  the  case,  and  execution,  may  amount  to 
4s.  6d.  in  the  pound  (22J  percent.),  which  is  a severe  tax. 
To  come  back  to  the  question — When  should  resort  be  had 
to  the  County  Court  1 There  is  not  much  option,  .as 
the  new'  Act  tends  still  more  to  compel  suitors  to  go 
there. 

The  County  Courts  Act,  1888,  51  and  52  Vic.,  c.  43,  and 
which  comes  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  .January,  1889, 
enacts  as  follows  : — 

56.  All  personal  actions  where  the  debt,  dem.and,  or 
dam.age  claimed  is  not  more  than  fifty  iiounds,  whether  on 
balance  of  account  or  otherwise,  may  be  commenced  in  the 
Court,  and  all  such  actions  shall  be  he.ard  and  determined 
in  a summary  way,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  provided  always  that  except  as  in  this  Act  provided 
the  Court  sh.all  not  have  cognizance  of  .any  action  of  eject- 
ment. or  in  which  the  title  to  any  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  or  to  any  toll,  fair,  market,  or  franchise, 
shall  be  in  question,  or  for  any  libel  or  slander,  or  for  se- 
duction, or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

57.  Where,  in  any  action,  the  debt  or  demand  claimed 
consists  of  a balance  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  after  an 
admitted  set-off  of  any  debt  or  dem.and  claimed  or  re- 
coverable by  the  defendant  from  the  plaintiff,  llie  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  such  action. 

The  following  section  provides  a new  way  of  removing 
.actions  from  the  County  Court  to  the  superior  Court,  but 
does  not  much  facilitate  such  removal.  I should  say  that 
the  right  of  removal  by  certiorari  preserved  at  the  end  of 
the  section  will  not  be  much  favoured  by  the  High 
Courts  now  that  this  enactment  is  passed. 

()2.  If  in  any  action  of  contract  the  pl.aintiff  shall  claim  a 
sum  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  or  if  in  any  action  of  tort* 
the  plaintiff  shall  claim  a sum  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and 
the  defendant  shall  give  notice  that  he  objects  to  the 
action  being  tried  in  the  Court,  and  shall  give  security,  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  Registrar,  for  the  amount  claimed, 
and  the  costs  of  trial  in  the  High  Court,  not  exceeding  in 
the  whole  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  judge  shall  certify  that  in  his  opinion  some  important 
question  of  law  or  fact  is  likely  to  arise,  all  proceedings  in 
the  court  in  any  such  action  shall  be  stayed  ; but  if  in  any 
such  .action  the  defendant  do  not  object  to  the  same  being 
tried  by  the  Court,  or  sh.all  fail  to  give  the  security  afore- 
said, the  Court  shall  dispose  of  the  action  in  the  usual  way. 
....  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
vent the  remov.al  of  any  action  from  the  Court  by  writ  of 
certiorari  in  the  cases  and  subject  to  the  conditions  in  this 
Act  provided. 

The  following  enactment  enlarges  the  jurisdiction  of  (he 
County  Court  in  cases  of  contract  to  XlOO  instead  of  £50 
as  formerly. 

65.  Where  in  any  action  of  contract  brought  in  the 
High  Court  the  claim  endorsed  on  the  writ  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  pounds,  or  where  such  claim,  though  it  origi- 
nally exceeded  one  hundred  pounds,  is  reduced  by  payment, 
an  admitted  set-off  or  otherwise,  to  a sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  paijty  to  the 
.action  at  any  time,  if  the  whole  or  part  of  the  demand 
of  the  pl.aintiff  be  contesteil,  to  apply  to  a Judge  of  the 
High  Court  at  Chambers  to  order  such  .action  to  be  tried 
in  any  court  in  which  the  action  might  have  been  com- 
mein  ed,  or  in  any  part  convenient  thereto  ; and  on  the 
hearing  of  the  applic.ation  the  judge  shall,  unless  there  is 
good  cause  to  the  contrary,  order  such  action  to  be  tried 
accordingly,  and  thereupon  the  plaintiff  shall  lodge  the 
original  writ  aud  the  order  with  the  registrar  of  the  Court 
mentioned  in  the  order,  who  shall  appoint  a day  for  the 
trial  of  the  action,  notice  whereof  shall  be  sent  by  poet  or 


■ Tbia  mean:  a clum  (or  damagca  not  arising  out  of  contract. 
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otherwise  by  the  registrar  to  both  parties,  or  their  solici- 
tors, and  the  action  and  all  proceedings  therein  shall  be 
tri'-d  and  taken  in  such  Court  as  if  the  action  had  been 
originally  commenced  therein,  and  the  costs  of  the  parties 
in  respect  of  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  order  of  the 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  shall  be  allowed  according  to 
the  scale  of  costs  for  the  time  being  in  use  in  the  County 
Courts,  and  the  costs  of  the  order  and  all  i>roceedings 
previously  thereto  shall  be  allowed  according  to  the 
scale  of  costs  for  the  time  being  in  use  in  the  superior 
Court. 

66.  Reserves  the  right  of  removal  in  actions  of  tort  to 
the  County  Court  on  the  defendant’s  applicjition,  showing 
that  the  plaintiff  is  without  means  on  his  failing  to  give 
security. 

67.  Deals  with  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
which  embraces  cases  up  to  five  hundred  pounds  ; and  gives 
the  County  Court  jurisdiction  over  most  of  the  causes  of 
action  in  which  equitable  remedies  are  available  in  the  High 
Court,  not,  however,  including  injunctions,  and  proceedings 
in  respect  of  damage  to  light. 

Section  86  extends  the  default  summons  process  to 
all  claims  for  debt  or  liquidated  demand  except  as 
below  stated.  I must  explain  this.  There  are  two 
classes  of  summons  in  the  County  Court ; one  is  the 
ordinary  form,  made  returnable  on  a day  when  the 
Court  is  sitting,  and  which  does  not  require  personal 
service.  In  these  cases  the  causes  are  called  in  their 
order  by  the  usher,  and  if  the  defendant  does  not 
appear  or  dispute  the  claim,  are  adjudicated  upon  by  the 
registrar.  The  other  form  of  summons  will  only  be  avail 
able,  as  I have  said,  for  a debt  or  liquidated  demand.  It 
requires  personal  service,  and  at  present  is  confined  to 
cases  where  “the  action  is  for  the  price  or  value  of 

goods sold  and  delivered  to  the  defendant  to  be 

used  or  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  profession,  or 
Crilling.”  This  section  allows  the  default  summons  to 
issue  for  any  debt  or  liquidated  demand,  but  sub-section 
6 enacts  that  a summons  shall  not  issue  for  any  amount 
above  five  pounds,  except  when  the  claim  is  for  goods  which, 
or  some  part  of  which,  were  sold  and  delivered  or  let  on  hire 
to  the  defendant  to  be  used  or  dealt  with  in  the  way  of 
his  trade,  profession,  or  calling.  In  these  default  cases, 
if  no  notice  of  defence  be  given,  the  plaintiff  can  sign 
judgment  on  default  thereof,  but  if  a notice  be  given  the 
registrar  fixes  a day  for  trial,  and  gives  notice  to  the  parties 
(sub-section  3).  The  necessity  for  personal  service  of  these 
summonses,  and  the  fact  that  summary  judgment  (which 
can  be  signed  eight  days  after  service  instead  of  sixteen 
as  at  pre.sent)  may  be  prevented  by  the  defendant  giving 
a simple  notice,  render  the  use  of  the  ordinary  summons 
very  general,  even  in  cases  where  the  other  mode  is  avail- 
able. There  is  one  advantage  in  this  proce.ss,  however, 
which  I should  mention.  It  is  that  payment  by  instal- 
ments cannot  be  ordered  unless  the  plaintiff  consent 
(sub-section  2). 

In  cases  exceeding  £20,  however,  whether  default 
or  not,  the  order  will  not  be  for  instalments  without 
plaintiff’s  consent. 

The  option  of  bringing  actions  in  the  High  Court  or 
County  Court  is  settled  by  Section  16,  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

1 16.  With  respect  to  any  action  brought  in  the  High 
Court  which  could  have  been  commenced  in  a County 
Court  the  following  provisions  shall  apply : — 

1.  If  in  an  action  founded  on  contract  the  plaintifi'  shall 
recover  a sum  less  than  twenty  pounds,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  costs  of  the  action,  and  if  he  shall  recover 
a sum  of  twenty  pounds  or  upwards,  but  less  than  fifty 
pounds,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  more  costa  than  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  the  action  had  been  brought 
in  a County  Court:  and 

2.  If  in  an  action  founded  on  tort,  the  plaintiff  shall 
recover  a sum  less  than  ten  pounds,  he  shall  not  be  en- 


titled to  any  costs  of  the  action  ; and  if  he  shall  recover 
a sum  of  ten  j)Ounds  or  u])wards,  but  less  than  twenty 
pounds,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  more  costs  than  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  the  action  had  been  brought 
on. 


A ROOK  OF  WOODBURY’S  “TREASURE  SPOTS 
OF  THE  WORLD.’’ 

BY  WILUAM  LANG,  JUN.,  F.C.S. 

I HAD  the  good  fortune  a week  or  two  ago  to  come  across, 
in  a secondhand  bookseller’s,  a copy  of  a work  which 
possesses  more  than  a parsing  interest.  Woodbury’s 
process  of  mechanical  printing  is  nosv  a matter  of  more 
than  twenty  yeara’  standing,  Woodbury  type  having  been 
brought  forward  by  its  author  in  the  year  1866.  In 
connection  with  photographic  processes  it  is  always 
instructive  to  note  the  appearance  presented  by  pictures 
produced,  it  may  be,  many  years  previously.  “Treasure 
Spots  of  the  World,”  was  issued  in  1875,  and  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  twenty-eight  Woodburytypes  illustrating 
it  testify  to  the  enduring  nature  of  the  process  employed. 
In  the  preface  Woodbury  guarantees  the  proofs  from 
fading,  or  even  losing  their  brilliancy,  and  the  inctures  at 
the  present  moment  bear  out  the  fact  that  Woodbury  did 
not  overstate  the  case.  In  character  the  work  may  be  said 
to  be  cosmopolitan. 

Each  picture  has  a certain  amount  of  letterpress  devoted 
to  it,  and  the  contributors  are  as  varied  as  the  subjects  on 
which  they  write.  Woodbury  has  written  the  artichs 
attached  to  the  following  subjects : — Interior  of  the 
Mos(iue  at  Cordova — Colossal  Figures  at  Singa  Sarie, 
Island  of  .Java — Niagara  River  in  Winter — Amsterdam — 
Colonnade  in  the  Masjid-i  Kutb-ul-Islam,  Delhi,  and  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Baden  Pritchard  discourses  on  Alpine 
scenery,  the  picture  of  an  ice  cavern  furnishing  him  with 
his  text.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  (presumably  the  naturalist) 
has  an  enthusiastic  article  on  tropical  scenery  suggested 
by  the  picture  of  a river  scene  in  Java,  the  negative  in 
this  instance  having  been  taken  by  Woodbury  himself. 
J.  Traill  Taylor  has  a descriptive  article  in  connection 
with  a view  of  Tintern  Abbey.  J.  Thompson,  F.R.G.S., 
contributes  some  interesting  details  regarding  Bangkok, 
the  capital  of  Siam  ; the  print  is  from  a negative  by  the 
same  gentleman.  We  note  also  that  the  view  of  Amoy 
Harbour,  China,  with  the  accompanying  letterpress,  has 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

We  find  that  the  negatives  from  which  the  prints  have 
been  taken  are  from  many  artists — Braun,  England,  Good, 
Shepherd,  Ac.  Where  all  are  so  excellent  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  single  any  out  for  distinction,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  well  filled  in  subjects  lend  themselves  best 
for  reproduction  in  Woo'tburytype.  A picture  of  the 
courtyard  of  the  Alcazar,  Seville,  from  a negative  by  Stuart, 
is  simply  perfect.  Cordova  Cathedral  is  another  very  fine 
reproduction,  as  also  the  Court  of  Lions  at  the  Alhambra. 
The  only  two  English  views  which  have  been  chosen  are 
the  Nave  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  Tintern  Abbey.  The 
latter  print  h:is  been  pulled  on  paper  with  a bluish  tint, 
giving  it  .somewhat  the  appearance  of  a moonlight  scene. 
Two  other  pictures  in  the  work  have  been  finished  in  the 
same  manner  ; these  are,  the  Cloisters  of  Belem,  Portugal, 
and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Venice.  For  a certain  class  of 
subjects  the  employment  of  paper  having  a bluish  shade 
might  be  more  largely  adopted  than  it  is.  To  the  writer’s 
mind  it  is  the  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
pictures  where  architectural  reproductions  are  concerned. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  nature  of  this  book 
of  Woodbury’s,  and  the  object,  as  the  editor  remarks,  in 
issuing  such  a work  was  “ to  place  before  the  public  a 
selection  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  world’s  beauties  and 
wonders  which,  being  all  i)ictures,  the  unerringsun’s  work 
are  necessarily  true  to  the  places  they  represent  without 
any  flattery.”  From  the  handsome  appearance,  both 
internally  and  externally,  it  was  intended  as  a book  suitable 
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for  presentation,  but  whether  it  realised  Woodbury’s 
expectations  regarding  it  the  writer  has  no  means  of 
knowing;  to  judge,  however,  from  the  comparatively  low 
price  at  which  the  present  eopy  was  secured,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  work  had  not  found  favour  with  the  public 
in  the  manner  which  it  should  have  done  and  was  fairly 
entitled  to.  It  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  .an  old  book,  but 
it  may  safely  be  aflirmed  that  had  the  illustrations  been 
produced  by  means  of  the  silver  print,  the  “ Treasui-e  Spots 
of  the  World”  would  have  presented  a verydifferent  appear- 
ance indeed.  A photographic  art  book,  when  published, 
it  remains  still  an  art  production,  thanks  to  the  process 
which  has  been  employed  in  illustrating  it.  Woodbury 
contemplated  issuing  yearly  a similar  collection,  naively 
remarking,  “ The  endless  choice  of  earth’s  beautiful  scenery 
will  enable  us,  should  the  present  volume  receive  the  esteem 
of  the  public,  to  present  yearly  a collection  of  the  camera’s 
choicest  renderings.”  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
riioroGRA.pnic  News  may  be  able  to  enlighten  us  as  to 
whether  this  idea  was  carried  out.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  original  cost  of  the  work  was  a guinea, 
and  the  publishers  were  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler, 
of  London. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

How  TO  Use  the  Isochhomatic  Process  for  Photo-Litho- 

ORAFHY  AND  PhOTO-EnOUAVING. 

BY  J.  0.  3I0ERCU. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  photography  of  coloured  objects  is 
continuing  to  exercise  the  miuds  of  all  classes  of  photogr.ajrhers. 
Isochromatic  or  orthochromatic  plates  of  several  makers  may 
already  be  found  at  every  photographic  supply  store,  and  they 
claim  to  be  qualified  to  reproduce  the  natural  colours  in  their 
proper  value.  Notwithstanding  such  a claim,  many  an  amateur 
and  even  professionals  have  been  puzzled  by  finding  the.se  plates 
only  little  superior  to  the  common  plates  of  the  trade.  For 
instance,  light  purple  and  deep  red  affect  the  plate  much  the 
same,  and,  without  the  use  of  a colour  screen,  up  to  now  even 
other  colours  are  not  giving  correct  values  with  the  isochromatic 
plates.  On  the  other  side,  this  colour  screen  is  a cause  for  in- 
conveniences in  focussing,  especially  when  the  highest  degree 
of  definition  is  wanted,  as,  for  instance,  in  reproducing  line 
drawings  for  photo-lithography  or  photo-engraving.  Another 
inconvenience  has  further  to  be  dealt  with.  The  isochromatic 
plates  are  not  qualified  to  produce  a glass-clear  line  on  an 
op.aque  ground.  Gelatine  plates  altogether  are  always  considered 
with  a good  deal  of  suspicion,  even  when  their  maker  claims  for 
them  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  wet  plate  in  reproducing 
line-engravings,  and  operators  for  the  said  purposes  prefer  the 
veil-known  old  process. 

The  problem  of  reproducing  line-drawings  of  several  colours 
is  doubtless  treated  more  successfully  by  using  the  collodion. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  most  recent  results  of  Dr.  Albert,  in 
Munich,  and  Dr.  Eder,  Vienn.a,  I have  made  out  a method, 
which  certainly  does  not  give  absolute  exactness  in  the  photo- 
graphy of  coloured  objects,  but  whilst  striving  for  greater 
exactitude  it  forms  a valuable  way  for  the  practical  artist. 

Two  sources  of  inconveniences  in  the  cullodion  process  h.ad  to 
be  overcome  before  I could  undertake  to  do  practical  work  in 
that  line.  First  of  all,  the  silver  bath  was  by  the  use  of  dyes  in 
the  collodion  often  contaminated,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
process  worked  too  slow.  I now  decided  to  make  use  of 
Obernetter’s  reversed  process,  which,  by  its  inventor  years  ago, 
was  properly  devised  to  the  purpose.  The  collodion  emulsion, 
though  not  ofiering  any  serious  difficulties,  took  more  of  my 
time  than  I could  spend,  while  the  reversed  negative  process 
was  soon  enough  in  working  order.  The  keystone  of  it  is  the 
preparation  of  the  collodion,  for  which  the  following  is  quite 
a reliable  formula  ; 

Silver  collodion. — Dissolve  five  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
two  centimetres  of  distilled  water  by  gently  heating  it  on  a gas- 
burner,  and  add  one  drop  of  pure  nitric  acid.  If  properly 
dissolved,  pour  into  this  silver  solution  by  stirring  250  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol  of  ninety-six  per  cent.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  warm  the  alcohol  in  the  water  bath  before  you  mix  it  with  the 
silver  solution,  in  order  to  avoid  any  precipitation  ; then  add  .six 
grammes  of  pyroxiliu  and  1 50  centimetres  of  pure  ether  ; then 


shake  the  bottle  from  time  to  time  during  half  an  hour.  If  the 
cotton  wool  is  properly  dissolved,  the  collodion  may  be  filtered 
and  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  gets  its  best  qualities  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  keeps  for  months.  With  this  silver  collodion 
you  can  now  produce  either  (1)  pure  iodide  plates,  (2)  pure 
bromide  plates,  or  (3)  iodide-bromide  plates. 

Pure  iodide  plates  are  the  most  suitable  for  copying  any  kind 
of  lino  drawings,  and  are  as  sensitive  as  the  wet  plate.  Bromide 
plates  have  not  quite  the  same  qualification  ; the  line  is  not  as 
clear  and  the  ground  has  less  intensity,  notwithstanding  they 
intensify  well,  and  are  producing  negatives  with  good  printing 
qualities  for  our  purpose.  Concerning  the  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness, they  can  obtain  double  the  one  of  wet  plates  by  a certain 
treatment  and  when  exposed  wet. 

As  only  few  or  none  of  your  readers  will  know  the  details  of 
the  revenged  negative  process,  I will  give  a full  description  of  it, 
as  well  as  hints  how  to  use  it  for  several  purposes.  Invented  in 
the  time  when  the  rapid  gelatine  plates  were  absorbing  the  full 
attention  of  the  men  of  the  craft,  it  never  was  properly  intro- 
duced by  any  photographer,  though  on  its  importance,  especially 
for  isochromatic  work,  all  the  authorities  were  convinced. 

The  glass  plate  must  be  properly  cleaned,  as  required  for  the 
wet  process.  The  edges  must  be  coated  with  albumen  (1 : 400), 
and,  when  dry,  the  silver  collodion  is  passed  over  the  surface  m 
one  would  do  in  the  wet  process,  and  the  plate  must  now  pass 
either  in  a bath  of  iodide  or  of  bromide  salts,  for  which  the 
following  are  the  formula;  : — 

Iodide  Bath. — Dissolve  ten  grammes  of  iodide  of  potash  in 
120  centimetres  of  water,  and  add  one  drop  of  nitric  acid. 

Bromide  Bath. — Ten  grammes  of  bromide  of  potash  dissolved 
in  120  centimetres  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  one  drop  of 
nitric  acid. 

If  an  iodide  bromide  plate  is  wanted,  your  formula  corre- 
spondiug  to  the  proportions  of  sensitizing  salts  in  the  wet 
process  is  as  follows; — Ten  grammes  of  iodide  of  potash,  two 
grammes  of  bromide  of  potash,  dissolved  in  144  centimetres  of 
distilled  water,  with  one  drop  of  pure  nitric  acid. 

By  keeping  the  three  baths,  you  are  ready  at  any  time  for  any 
class  of  work,  be  it  the  reproduction  of  a steel  engraving,  or  be 
it  that  of  an  oil  painting. 

For  line  reproductions  you  certainly  will  prefer  the  pure  iodide, 
if  not  the  iodide-bromide  plate,  while  for  any  kind  of  isochro- 
matic work  the  character  of  the  bromide  plate,  giving  much 
more  details,  will  correspond  better.  In  order  to  produce  your 
plate  you  bathe  it  now  in  a bath  correspording  to  one  of  the 
above  formuhe  during  three  to  five  minutes.  After  this  time, 
the  plate  is  properly  washed  in  a dish  with  water,  in  order  to 
take  off  any  excels  of  iodide  or  bromide  salts.  Iodide,  as  well  as 
iodide-bromide,  plates  are  not  so  sensitive  to  light  in  any  way, 
and  no  care  has  to  be  taken  about  light.  Bromide  plates  alone 
must  now  be  preserved  from  the  influence  of  light.  In  this  state 
they  keep  any  length  of  time,  if  left  in  a dish  with  water. 
Therefore,  they  always  may  be  prepared  in  the  evening  for  the 
following  day,  which  means  a considerable  saving  of  time  for  the 
operator. 

If  you  wish  to  use  the  plates,  they  have  to  be  passed  with  the 
sensitizer  which,  for  iodide  pLtes  and  iodide- bromide  plates 
consists  of  a solution  of  nitric  silver,  1 : 8,  with  a few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  pot;ish  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 100  (say  5 
drops  to  100  centimetres  of  silver  solution),  and  one  drop  of 
nitric  acid.  As  soon  as  this  solution  is  poured  over  the  plate, 
which  ought  to  be  done  several  times,  it  must  be  preserved  from 
light.  If  a long  exposure  is  intended,  a few  drops  of  pure 
glycerine  may  be  added  to  the  sensitizing  solution.  If  you  wish 
to  produce  the  isochromatic  effect  you  also  may  add  a dye  to  it 
(blue  auilin,  eosin). 

Bromide  plates  are  sensitized  with  five  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  dissolved  in  a hundred  centimetres  of  water  and  five  drop.s 
of  pure  glycerine.  This  sensitizer  must  be  neutralized  with 
strong  ammou.  liq.  until  the  solution  gets  muddy.  As  these 
plates  are  now  much  more  sensitive  than  wet  plates,  you  must 
carefully  avoid  too  bright  a light  in  the  dark-room,  or  they  will 
fog. 

The  iodide  and  iodide-bromide  plates  are  best  developed  with 
the  common  iron-developer  of  the  wet  process.  For  bromide 
plates,  an  alkaline  developer  is  to  be  preferred.  Any  good  deve- 
loper used  for  gelatine  dry  plates  will  do.  Certainly  all  the  pre- 
cautions used  in  developing  dry  plates  have  also  to  be  taken,  if 
you  expect  a favourable  result.  (Before  developing,  the  sensi- 
tizer ha.s  to  washed  off'.) 

So  far  goes  the  description  of  UbcrucUcr's  reversed  negative 
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process.  In  order  to  use  it  for  isochromatic  work,  I bave  com- 
bined it  with  the  acquisition  and  experiences  of  Dr.  Albert  and 
of  Ur.  Eder.  Doth  of  them  are  working  the  collodion  emulsion 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  are  using  eosin  silver  as  the  best 
sensitizer  known  for  the  true  reproduction  of  the  proper  value 
of  colour.  Eder’s  emulsion  is  double  as  sensitive  as  the  wet 
plate,  and  the  same  result  is  obtained  with  our  bromide 
plate. 

Albert  now  proposes  to  introduce  pikrin  salts,  instead  of  using 
a yellow  light  screen,  and  he  succeeds  pretty  wsll  in  absorbing 
even  the  ultra-violet  rays.  He  uses  the  eosin  silver,  which  is 
only  soluble  in  ammonia.  As  ammonia  has  a destroying  effect 
on  pyroxyline,  he  neutralizes  it  with  picric  acid,  forming  in  this 
way  picric  ammonia,  which  is  the  proper  dye  for  absorbing  the  I 
ultra-violet  rays. 

This  effectual  sensitizer  can  now  easily  be  applied  to  our  plates, 
producing  the  very  same  result  as  if  used  with  the  collodion 
emulsion. 

Every  oper.ator,  with  a little  skill,  will  be  able  to  complete 
this  formula,  .and  will  soon  find  out  the  great  advantage  this 
method  has  for  practical  work.  No  emulsification  is  needed,  one 
collodion,  ready  for  any  purpose,  no  more  troubles  in  the  silver 
bath,  as  in  the  wet  process,  and  even  an  easy  method  of  pro- 
ducing dry  plates  for- contact  printing  for  any  purpose. 

One  more  important  point — especially  for  photo-lithography, 
— has  to  be  mentioned  ; if  you  take  three  negatives  for  colour 
printing,  by  using  the  glass  screens,  these  negatives  generally 
fail  of  being  congruent  and  in  register,  because  the  focus  is  not 
the  same  for  the  three  screens.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  operator 
is  dyeing  the  sensitive  p'.ate  with  miiterials  answering  the  pur- 
pose, the  focus  is  the  same,  the  negatives  are  in  congruity,  and  j 
the  register  of  the  plates  is  secured.  i 

A very  important  quality,  which  the  gelatine  dry  plates  1 
lack,  is  that  the  plates  produced  by  the  above  method  may  be 
intensified  easily  by  all  the  iuteusifiers  used  in  the  wet  process. 
No  long  washing,  no  fear  for  spots,  quickly  drying,  aud  properly 
printing  ! 

The  glycerine  you  wish  to  make  use  of  must  be  the  most 
purified  you  can  obtain,  and  even  then  you  will  do  well  to  mix  i 
it  with  a few  drops  of  silver  solution,  aud  to  expose  it  to  the  | 
influence  of  direct  sunlight  for  a time.  All  the  impurities  which  | 
might  infiuence  the  process  in  a troublesome  manner  are  sepa-  ! 
rated  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  In  using  it,  care  ^ 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  the  bottle.  j 

In  my  next  article  I shall  say  more  about  the  experiences  I 
encountered  in  using  this  process. — The  American  Lithographer  \ 
and  Printer. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  STILL. 

The  arrangement  here  described  is  one  that  may  readily  be 
adapted  to,  and  is  specially  suited  for,  the  old-fashioned  stills 
which  are  in  frequent  use  among  pharmacists  for  the  purpose 
of  distilling  water.  The  idea  is  extremely  simple,  but  I can 
testify  to  its  through  efficiency  in  actual  practice.  The  still  is  i 
of  tinned  copper,  two  gallons  capacity,  and  the  condenser  is  the  I 
usual  worm  surrounded  with  cold  water. 

The  overflow  of  warm  water  from  the  condenser  is  not  run  I 
into  the  waste  pipe  as  in  the  ordinary  course,  but  carried  by 


me.ans  of  a bent  tube.  A,  B,  C,  to  the  supply  pipe  of  the  still. 
The  bend  at  B acta  as  a trap,  which  prevents  the  escape  of 
steam. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious.  It  is  per- 
fectly simple,  and  can  be  adapted  at  no  expense.  It  permits  of 
a continuous  supply  of  hot  water  to  the  still,  so  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  latter  may  always  be  kept  boiling  rapidly,  and,  as 
a consequence,  it  condenses  the  maximum  amount  of  water 
with  the  minimum  of  loss  of  heat.  It  the  supply  of  water  at 


D be  carefully  regulated,  it  will  be  found  that  a continuous 
current  will  be  passing  into  the  still  at  a temperature  of  about 
180°  F.,  or,  if  practice  suggests  the  desirability  of  running  in 
the  water  at  intervals,  this  can  be  easily  arranged.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  level  at  A should  be  two  inches  or  thereabout 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  bend  at  C,  otherwise  there  may  not 
be  sufficient  head  to  force  a free  current  of  water  against  the 
pressure  of  steam.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  still  should 
only  contain  water  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fourth  of  its 
capacity  when  distillation  is  commenced,  as  the  water  in  the 
condenser  becomes  heated  much  more  rapidly  th.an  the  same 
volume  is  vaporised.  By  this  expedient  a still  of  two  gallons 
ciipacity  will  yield  about  half  a dozen  gallons  per  day,  a much 
greater  quantity  than  could  ever  be  obtained  under  the  old 
system,  which  required  the  still  to  be  recharged  with  cold  water 
every  time  one  and  a half  gallons  had  been  taken  off. 

The  objection  to  all  such  continuous  or  automatic  arrange- 
ments is,  of  course,  that  the  condensed  water  contains  alt  the 
free  ammonia  that  may  have  existed  in  the  water  originally,  but 
it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  water  is  exceptionally  impure  that 
this  disadvantage  will  become  really  serious.  The  method  here 
outlined  has,  no  doubt,  occurred  to  many,  and  may  probably 
be  in  regular  use,  but  not  having  seen  any  previous  mention  of 
the  idea,  I h,ave  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  some  phar- 
macists who  prepare  their  own  distilled  water. — By  T.  M.\ben, 
in  the  Pharmacentic(d  Journal. 


FREE  SPEECH  IN  AMERICA. 

In  the  United  States,  publications  denounce  disreputable 
ch.aracters  much  more  fully  than  is  the  case  in  England,  and  we 
have  more  th.an  once  commented  on  the  “ Dead  Beat  ” list  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,  and  we  now  give  some 
samples  out  of  the  current  number. 

‘‘  When  we  first  published  Mr.  Hohmeier  as  a dead  beat  in  our 
January  number,  we  firmly  believed  him  to  be  such,  from  the 
numer.jus  reports  received  ; but  it  seems  from  his  letters  tons 
and  Mr.  G.  Cramer,  and  the  editor  of  one  of  our  esteemed  New 
York  contemporaries,  that  we  arc  persecuting  him,  and  that  he 
is  not  that  kind  of  ‘ h.air  pin  ; ’ that  he  wilt  immediately  seek 
for  justice  in  the  courts,  and  we  will  be  made  to  sufler.  We 
hope,  most  sincerely,  that  he  will  be  accorded  full  justice,  and 
that  he  will  not  procrastinate  iii  this  laudable  undertaking.  Of 
course  our  public  apology  will  shield  us  from  harm,  so  here  it  is  : 
Franz  Hohmeier,  whose  likeness  we  here  with  present,  is  a dead 


beat  of  the  worst  sort,  swindler  ! story  teller  (putting  it  mild), 
bigamist,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a bad — very  bad 
man.  He  has  the  cheek  to  ask  that  good  man,  Mr.  G.  Cramer, 
to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  to  stop  our  publishing  him,  at  the  same 
time  having  swindled  one  of  his  (Mr.  Cramer’s)  demonstrators 
out  of  S5  ; also,  to  ask  of  the  editor  of  a New  York  photographic 
publication  the  use  of  his  columns  to  give  us  a gentle  raking 
down,  at  the  same  time  he  knew  the  editor  was  cognizant  of  the 
fact  of  his  having  swindled  a firm  in  that  city  out  of  $100. 
Hohmeier  worked  for  H.  S.  Squyer,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  collected 
about  fifty  dollars  in  money  ; purloined  goods  from  the  store, 
and  departed,  but  was  arrested  and  brought  back.  Through  his 
piteous  pleading  was  not  fined,  but  instead  was  again  given  a 
, job,  when  he  once  more  stole  from  his  benefactor,  and  skipped 
j for  parts  unknown.  C.  E.  Randall,  of  whom  we  gave  a descrip- 
tion last  month,  and  promised  further  developments  in  this  issue, 
is,  at  this  writing,  at  Anna,  III,  where  he  started  in  to  cut 
prices,  ruin  the  business,  and  beat  the  people  generally.  F.  J. 
Williams,  who  was  spoken  of  last  month,  has  undergone  an 
investigation,  and  proves  to  be  a suitable  candidate  forcontimia- 
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tion  in  this  list.  He  swindles  photographers  everywhere  ; 
contracts  debts  about  town  on  the  strength  of  working  for  Mr. 
So-and-So,  then  skips  out,  leaving  many  to  mourn  misplaced 
conhdence.  He  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  weighs  about 
145  pounds,  heavy  set,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  He  is  wanted 
at  Lincoln,  Blair,  and  Decatur,  Nebr.  ; Crestou,  Iowa,  where  he 
is  reported  as  deserting  a worthy  and  industrious  wife,  about 
two  years  ago.” 

o— — — 

Professor  Baldwin  has,  we  believe,  finished  his  sen- 
sational descents  from  the  clouds  for  the  season,  being 
compelled,  indeed,  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  like  an  army 
on  active  service,  or  a yacht.  When  he  resumes  his  perilous 
parachuting,  however— and  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  his 
thoughts  will  not  again  turn  skywards  in  the  Spring — we 
would  suggest  that  he  would  add  new  interest  to  his  feat 
if  he  were,  in  the  course  of  his  descent,  to  “take  a shot” 
— in  a strictly  photographic  sense,  only,  need  we  say  ? — 
at  the  open-mouthed  crowd  gathered  to  w.atch  him  risk 
his  legs  and  limbs.  Many  instantaneous  negatives  have 
been  taken  of  him,  we  believe,  whilst  dropping  ; let  him 
retaliate,  then,  and  take  one  of  his  spectators.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  picture  would  be  probably  unique  ; for  what- 
ever silly  things  a gaping  crowd  may  do,  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  going  and  having  their  portraits  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  gaping  ! 

The  experience  of  photographers,  could  it  be  collected, 
of  the  ground  landlord  in  connection  with  photographic 
studios  would  form  an  interesting  chapter.  How  much 
has  been  added  to  the  value  of  property  in  London  by 
the  building  of  studios  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  it 
m.ay  be  taken  as  an  undisputed  fact  that  in  every  instance 
the  ground  landlord  has  derived  the  benefit,  or  will  do  so 
when  the  leases  expire.  Though  he  may  not  have  ex- 
pended a farthing  on  these  additions,  he  puts  into  his 
pocket  the  increased  rent  which  the  additions  bring,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  while  the  present  unjust  laws  con- 
tinue. 

A case  in  point  of  the  rapacity  of  the  ground  landlord 
is  related  by  Frank  Banfield,  in  the  Dispatch  this  week. 
A photographic  studio  and  rooms,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
were  added  to  a house  in  North  London  at  a cost  of  about 
X200.  Some  time  after  the  tenant  of  the  house,  a picture- 
frame  maker,  failed,  and  his  goods  were  sold  by  auction 
on  the  premises.  This  was  contrary  to  the  lease  of  the 
ground  landlord,  who  at  once  contended  that  the  lease 
grante  1 by  the  picture-frame  maker  to  the  jffiotographer 
was  null  and  void.  Litigation  followed  between  the 
superior  landlord  and  a mortgagee  who  had  advanced 
money  on  the  lease  of  the  bankrupt  shopkeeper  ; the 
landlord  gained  the  day,  and  the  result  of  his  victory  was 
to  immediately  advance  the  unfortunate  photographer’s 
rent  from  80  guineas  to  illoO,  and  this  on  property  which 
had  not  cost  the  landlord  one  penny  piece.  Similar  stories,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  could  be  related  by  many  of 
our  readers. 

Bat  England  is  no^t  alone  in  the  possession  of  the  rapa- 
cious landlord.  A corresiwndeut  of  the  Photographic  Times, 


writing  on  the  question  of  photographic  competition  in 
America,  says  : “ No  class  sufifers  so  much  from  the  monopoly 
of  land  values  as  the  photographers.  They  go  into  a second 
or  third  storey,  lig  up  the  place,  build  up  the  business,  and 
have  the  rent  raised  on  them  for  their  pains ; and  all  the  time 
the  store  underneath  them  is  paying  a fair  rent  for  the 
Investment  of  ground  and  building,  unless  it  has  changed 
hands  in  a land  form.”  The  same  correspondent  remarks, 
incidentally,  that  in  Tennessee  photographers  are  taxed 
from  100  dollars  to  150  dollars  per  annum.  Apparently, 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  photographers  are  regarded  in 
the  light  of  publicans  or  dogs. 


The  instantaneous  flash,  unless  the  mixture  is  kindled 
by  electric  agency,  is  apt  to  be  instantaneous  only  in  its 
light ; the  preliminaries  to  ignition  are  apt  to  defeat  the 
object  sought  to  be  obtained.  This  was  the  casein  the  attempt 
to  photograph  “ Mr.  Crowley,”  the  chimpanzee,  in  Central 
Park,  New  York.  With  considerable  expense  and 
trouble  some  photographers  brought  there  a couple  of 
large  sizjd  cameras,  aud  with  great  care  (for  their  plates 
were  large,  and  something  unusually  fine  and  grand  was 
aimed  at)  focussed  the  same  upon  the  gentleman  from 
foreign  climes.  For  certainty  of  results  they  had  provided 
themselves  with  some  flash  powder,  and  when  ready  the 
exposure  was  made.  Nothing  was  neglected  save  some 
means  to  keep  “ Mr.  Crowley  ” in  position,  and  for  want 
of  these  the  photographers  discovered,  to  their  disgust, 
that  when  the  light  flashed  “ Mr.  Crowley  ” wasn’t 
there.  A most  excellent  char.acter  had  been  given  the 
chimpanzee  for  sitting  perfectly  still  ; but  the  fact  was, 
when  he  saw  the  scintillations  of  fire  creeping  up  to  the 
powder  he  thought  it  was  time  to  disappear,  and  so  he 
did,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  make  him  come 
back. 

The  diflereuces  which  ai  e observable  in  the  photographs 
of  lightning  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  electric  current 
are,  Ch.  Moussette  in  Comptes  liendti  points  out,  possibly 
due  to  accidental  vibrations  caused  by  the  thunder,  the 
wind,  or  the  shaking  of  the  earth.  Some  experiments 
made  by  M.  Moussette  went  to  prove  this.  A white  on 
black  drawing  of  flashes  inclined  at  diflferent  angles  was 
made  and  photographed — first,  with  the  camera  secured 
from  vibration ; and,  second,  with  the  camera  slightly 
jerked  at  the  moment  of  exposure.  In  the  first  the  result 
showed  the  flashes  fine  and  sharply  defined,  and  in  the 
second  the  flashes  presented  the  appearance  of  striated 
ribbons,  save  where  the  lines  of  the  drawing  were  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  camera. 


Home  of  the  non-photographic  visitors  at  the  Pall  Mall 
Gallery  are  greatly  puzzled  at  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  word  “ platinotype.”  Not  a few  take  platinotype  to 
be  the  name  of  the  process  by  which  the  negatives  are 
taken,  and  do  not  know  that  it  simply  applies  to  the  print. 
“ Oh,  yes,”  said  one  visitor  the  other  evening,  “ that’s  by 
the  new  instantaneous  process.  It’s  something  to  do  with 
silver.  Plating,  you  know.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  critic  wiis  a lady.  The  Council  might  do  worse  than 
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append  to  the  catalogue  a brief,  explanatory  note  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  various  technical  terms,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  uninitiated.  Who,  except  a photographer,  understands 
anything  about  “ bromide  paper,”  “ I’izzighelli’s  process,” 
or  even  “ Autotype  ” I 

The  photo-relief  series  of  maps  issued  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  been  referred  to 
from  time  to  time  in  our  columns.  In  them  the  degree  of 
the  elevation  is  indicated  by  the  intensity  of  the  tint 
printed  over  the  map.  The  latest  example  sent  for  our 
notice  is  a map  covering  the  southern  suburb?  as  far  down 
as  Banstead  Downs,  also  showing  east  as  far  as  Blackheath, 
and  west  as  far  as  Twickenham  ; a map  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  cyclists,  especially  as  it  is  sold  at  the  very  low 
price  of  sixpence.  Besides  the  tints,  there  are  figures 
giving  the  height  above  the  sea  level  in  feet. 


Details  are  published  from  time  to  time  of  photographs 
which,  from  the  circumstances  surrounding  their  origin 
and  production,  or  those  accompanying  their  presentation  to 
their  happy  possessors,  may  fairly  be  deemed  historical. 
Such  an  one,  for  instance,  was  that  which  Queen  Victoria 
gave  to  the  late  Mr.  Peabody  of  herself,  in  a jewelled 
frame,  after  he  had  made  his  munificent  bequest  to  our 
sovereign’s  poorer  London  subjects.  And  if  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  were  himself  to  be  the  judge,  he  would  pro- 
bably also  characterise  “ historical  ” the  panel  portrait  of 
her  Majesty,  with  her  autograph,  which  he  accepted  when 
he  had  refused  a C.C.B.  for  his  abortive  labours  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  specimen  of  the  photographs  we  allude  to  is  in 
possession  of  Don  Antonio  Canovos  del  Castillo,  the  well- 
known  Spanish  statesman  to  whom  more  than  to  any  man 
Alphonso  owed  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Nor  was  the  late  King  of  Spain  ungrateful. 
Honours  were  pressed  on  Senor  Cinovos  with  a lavish 
hand.  He  might  have  been  duke,  prince,  grandee  of  Spain, 
either,  or  all  three,  but  he  has  always  gratefully  but  firmly 
declined  a title,  and  remains  to  this  day  simply  Canovos. 
But  he  has  had  his  reward,  he  tells  his  friends  ; and  to 
those  admitted  to  the  room  in  which  he  works,  he  proudly 
imints  out  a simpie  photographic  group,  neatly  framed, 
which  occupies  the  place  of  honour  above  his  mantelpiece. 
It  is  the  photograph  of  the  late  king,  his  wife,  and  the 
children  that  had  been  born  to  him  when  he  died.  And 
at  the  foot  of  it,  in  poor  King  Alphonso’s  own  handwriting, 
are  the  words,  “To  Senor  Canovos,  from  a grateful 
Spanish  family.” 


We  alluded,  a fortnight  since,  to  the  growing  use  of 
photography  in  illustrating  a hospital  surgeon’s  clinical 
notes.  In  many  interesting  cases,  as  we  then  stated, 
photographs  have  actually  been  taken  to  throw  light  on  a 
diagnostic  or  pathological  point  of  interest  ; but  we  now 
hear  that  a doctor’s  right  to  photograph  the  deceased 
limb,  say,  or  any  part  of  a hospital  patient  without  his 
consent,  has  been  challenged.  To  take  an  extreme  case, 
there  is,  at  an  East  End  hospital,  a patient  known  as  the 


“ Elephant-Man.”  He  might  surely  object,  were  he  of  a 
mercenary  disposition,  to  his  hideous  deformity  being 
photographed  for  a medical  journal,  on  the  ground  that 
he  might,  by  reserving  the  copyright,  so  to  speak,  make  a 
fortune  out  of  the  negative  of  his  own  face,  should  he 
ever  re  aj>pear  in  public.  On  such  a ground  of  objection 
he  would  of  course  deserve  scant  sympathy,  but  it  would 
assuredly  be  very  hard  on  him  if  his  doctors  could,  with- 
out his  consent,  present  his  terrible  disfigurement,  or 
rather  defacement,  to  the  world.  By  a parity  of  reasoning, 
too,  it  would  seem  that  patients  who  certainly  possess  the 
power  of  selling  their  bodies  after  death,  should  also  have 
legal  right  to  dispose  of  the  photograph  of  any  portion  of 
those  bodies  diseased  when  they  are  living. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING  ON  GLASS,  AND  OTHER 
APPLICATIONS  OF  FLUORINE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY  r.  C.  nuCHOCHOIS. 


Fluorine,  on  arcoaut  of  its  great  affinity  for  all  the  metals  to 
which  it  unites  directly,  and  its  destructive  action  on  glass  and 
porcelain,  can  be  isolated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Fremy  succeeded  to  effect  its  dissociation  from  potassium- 
fluoride  by  means  of  electricity.  Prat  seems  also  to  have  isolated 
it  in  emi  loying  a recipient  of  fluor-spar. 

It  is  described  as  a gaseous  elemei*,  heavier  than  the  air, 
colourless,  fuming  in  the  air,  decomposing  water,  and  smelling 
like  chlorine,  of  which  it  possesses  some  of  the  properies,  such 
as  bleaching  organic  matters  and  decomposing  the  bromides  and 
iodides.  However,  most  of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties 
are  likely  unknown,  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  for  any  length  of 
time. 

No  combination  of  fluorine  with  oxygen  is  known.  With 
hydrogen  it  forms  an  exceedingly  corrosive  compound,  hydro 
fluoric  acid,  prepared  by  heating  fluor-spar  (calcium-fluoride) 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  a platinum  retort  connected  with  a 
receiver  of  the  same  metal  placed  in  a powerful  frigorific  mix- 
ture, into  which  the  acid — which  is  gaseous  at  common  tem- 
peratures— is  liquefied.  In  that  state  hydrofluoric  acid  boils  at 
60  degrees,  freezes  at  about  4 degrees  Fahr.,  emits  white  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  when  poured  into  water  it  unites  with  it  with 
great  energy,  evolving  considerable  heat.  1 1 should  be  handled 
with  care,  for  its  action  is  very  corrosive  ; a drop  falling  on  the 
skin  produces  a painful  ulceration  long  to  heal.  Its  fumes  are 
suffocating  and  dangerous  to  breathe.  Ammonia  at  once  com- 
bines with  it,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  to  neutralize  its  fumes, 
but,  as  a remedy,  it  should  not  be  depended  upon,  for  the  soluble 
fluorides  areas  poisonous  as  the  acid  itself.  The  best  antidote  is 
calcium  chloride,  followed  by  emetics. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  attacks  all  the  metals  with  the  exception  of 
lead,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum.  It  has  no  action  on 
the  metalloids,  boron  and  silicium  excepted.  Its  affinity  for  the 
latter  is  remarkable  ; it  decomposes  all  the  silicates.  It  is  on 
this  acid  action  that  is  based  the  engraving  processes  on  glass, 
which  is  a compound  of  various  silicates. 

Many  fluorides  are  soluble  in  water.  They  are  obtained  by 
the  direct  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  the  metals,  or  by 
neutralizing  their  oxides  with  the  acid.  The  fluorides  of  the 
alkali-metals  (potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium)  have  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  slowly  attack  glass,  which  is  thereby  dispolished. 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  this  action  is  more  rapid. 

Sodium  fluoride  has  been  recommended  by  F.  Scott  Archer  in 
the  iron  developer,  employed  for  rapid  exposures  in  the  wet  col- 
lodion process.  The  formula  is  as  follows  : — 


Ferrous  sulphate 
Sodium  fluoride 
Glacial  acetic  acid 
Formic  acid 
Alcohol  ... 

Water  ... 


...  7^  drams 

...  25  grains 
...  3 fl.  drams 

...  I fl.  dram. 
...  2 fl.  drams. 

...  1 pint 


On  the  suggestion  of  Blanquart-Evrard,  it  was  also  employed 
in  the  calotype,  albumen,  and  collodion  processes  to  introduce 
silver  fluoride  in  the  sensitive  film  as  an  accelerator.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  advantage  can  be  derived  from  it ; moreover 
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silver  fluoride  is  very  soluble  in  water.  No  precipitate  is  formed 
when  an  alkaline  fluoride  is  added  to  a silver  nitrate  solution. 

To  engrave  on  glass  several  processes  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures. Generally,  a thin  coating  of  wax,  dissolved  in  four 
parts  of  turpentine,  is  applied  on  the  plate,  and  a design  placed 
behind  it  is  counter-drawn  by  removing  the  wax  with  a pointed 
tool.  The  plate  is  then  placed  over  a lead  tray  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  finely-powdered  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid, 
to  form  a thin  paste,  when,  by  slightly  heating,  gaseous  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  evolved,  and  in  a few  minutes  etches  the  glass  on 
the  parts  not  protected  by  wax. 

When  an  original  design  is  drawn,  some  bitumen  is  dissolved 
with  the  wax,  and  the  plate  placed  upon  a sheet  of  paper  in 
order  to  see  the  drawing  white  on  a tinted  ground.  Another 
method  consists  in  pressing  into  perfect  contact  with  the  [date 
a pattern  waxed  both  sides,  and  to  slightly  soften  the  wax  by 
heating  the  plate  over  an  alcohol-lamp  in  order  to  make  it  adhere 
everywhere.  The  whole  is  then  submitted  to  the  fumes  of  the 
acid,  as  above  explained. 

Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  applying  on  a finely  ground 
glass  and  opal  a pattern — lace,  tulle,  lace-paper,  &c.  — previously 
imbued  with  a greasy  substance,  and  removing  it  after  having 
carefully  softened  the  waxy  substance  by  heating  the  plate,  so 
that  it  le.aves  its  sharp,  greasy  impress  thereon.  In  this  c.ase  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  is  poured  on  the  plate, 
forming  a tray  by  bordering  it  with  wax  ; or,  if  more  convenient, 
powdered  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid  are  spread  over  the  plate, 
letting  the  action  proceed  for  a certain  period.  The  engraving 
obtained  by  these  latter  methods  is  transparent  on  an  opaque 
ground,  for,  what  is  remarkable,  by  etching  with  the  fumes  of 
the  acid,  the  design  is  opaque  ; whilst  it  is  transparent  by  dis- 
solving the  glass  or  other  material  with  a solution  of  the  .same. 

Similar  processes  are  employed  to  engrave  on  glass-ware — cups, 
goblets,  bottles,  &c. — but  the  object  is  then  dipped  in  the  dilute 
acid,  poured  in  a gutta-percha  vessel,  taking  care  to  protect  by  a 
8to[)|)iug-ground — shellac  or  bitumen  varnish  with  wax — all  the 
parts  which  should  be  reserved. 

Although  good  etchings  are  made  in  manufactures  by  the 
processes  just  described,  none,  however,  can  be  compared  for 
delicacy  of  details  and  artistic  effects  to  those  which  may  be 
produced  by  photographic  processes,  using  a negative  or  a trans- 
parency, according  as  the  etchings  should  be  made  on  ground, 
opal,  or  ordinary  polished  plate  glasses,  and,  also,  according  to 
the  method  employed  for  etching.  AVhen  the  subject  is  taken 
from  nature,  or  when  an  engraving  in  aqua-tint  or  lithography 
is  copied,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a photo- 
graphic image  in  lines  or  dots.  Several  methods  can  be  devised 
for  that  purpose.  The  following,  which  is  also  employed  to 
obtain  photo-typographic  tint  blocks,  is  quite  effective.  It  con- 
sists in  placing  between  the  discs  and  the  plate  jirepared  to 
receive  the  impression  before  etching,  a print  in  straight,  dotted 
or  crossed  lines,  100  to  150  to  the  square  inch  — obtained  from  a 
cojiper  plate  or  a box-wood  block  cut  by  machinery.  These 
prints  should  be  made  on  tracing  paper  or  on  collodion  films. 

To  engrave  it,  it  is  best  to  select  a ghass  ground  depolished  by 
hydrofluoric  acid,  which  produces  a grain  much  fine  than  that 
obtained  by  any  other  means.  The  reason  of  selecting  such  a 
glass  is  that  its  surface  can  be  netted  like  a lithographic  stone  or 
a grained  zinc  plate,  and  retain  moisture  for  a certain  period, 
which  is  quite  important,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

The  plates  are  prepared  with  a layer  of  bichromated  albumen, 
upon  which  the  impression  is  formed,  or  a carbon  print  may  be 
developed  on  its  ground  surface. 

Pint  Process. — Beat,  to  a thick  froth,  the  whites  of,  say,  three 
eggs,  90  minima  of  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia,  and  45  grains 
of  potassium  bichromate  finely  powdered.  Let  settle  for  a few 
houi-8,  and  decant  the  clear  liquid,  filtering  it  through  flannel. 
This  solution  keeps  well  in  the  dark  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

For  coating,  provide  a round  wooden  stem  about  8 inches  long, 
3 or  4 inches  in  diameter,  and  cut  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a 
cup,  upon  which  should  be  adapted  an  india-rubber  ring,  the 
whole  forming  a pneumatic  holder.  Upon  this  fix  the  [)late 
firmly,  wet  its  ground  surface  under  a tap,  let  it  drain,  and  flow 
twice  over  it,  in  opposite  directions,  the  bichromated  albumen, 
pouring  off  the  excess  in  a vial.  This  done,  tilt  the  plate  to  dis- 
tribute the  liquid  accumulated  at  the  edges,  and  taking  the 
holder  between  the  hands  make  it  revolve  slowly  at  first,  then 
more  rapidly,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  plate  a thin  and  even  Layer 
of  albumen.  Detach  it  now,  place  it  on  a levelled  stand  in  the 
dark  room,  and  let  the  film  dry  spontaneously.  The  plates  should 
be  prepared  the  day  they  are  wanted  for  use,  for  in  drying  the 
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bichromated  albumen  becomes  insoluble  in  the  dark  in  a short 
period. 

The  plate  is  now  phiced  on  a transparency  with  a clean  plate 
on  top,  interposing  between  them  the  tracing  paper  printed 
into  lines,  as  ii.  has  been  explained,  when  it  is  exposed  for  about 
a minute  in  sunshine,  10  to  15  in  the  shade,  and  even  foralonger 
period,  according  to  the  inten-ity  of  the  light,  for  the  parts  acted 
on  should  be  made  insolublethrough  the  whole  thickness, otherwise 
the  albumen  would  dissolve  in  the  subsequent  operation.  After  the 
iusolution  a printer’s  roller  charged  with  ink  is  passed  over  the 
albumen  film,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  a very  thin  layer  of  soft 
diluted  greasy  ink.’*  The  plate  is  then  immersed  in  cold  water, 
where  in  a certain  period  the  albumen  dissolves  in  the  parts  not 
acted  on,  carrying  the  ink  with  it.  Sometimes,  especially  when 
the  ink  is  a little  thick,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  development 
by  rubbing  the  film  with  a soft  rag  under  water  until  the  lines 
stand  perfectly  clear. 

After  rinsing  and  drying,  the  plate  may  be  etched  by  flowing 
diluted  hydrofluoric  acid  over  it,  but  it  is  advisable  before  so 
doing  to  pass  again  the  roller,  charged  this  time  with  hard  ink, 
in  order  to  well  protect  the  reserve  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 
For  that  purpose  the  plate  must  be  slightly  wetted  with  a sponge 
imbued  with  gym-water,  which  latter,  being  retained  by  the 
grain  of  the  ground  glass,  prevents  the  ink  from  adhering  to  the 
clear  glass.  Indeed,  from  a plate  so  prepared,  prints  can  be 
pulled  out  as  easily  as  from  lithographic  stones  or  zinc  plates. 

Second  Process. — Develop  a carbon  from  print  from  a trans- 
parency on  the  ground  surface  of  the  plate,  immerse  the  proof 
for  a minute  in  a 2 : 100  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  let 
dry,  expose  successively  both  sides  of  the  plate  to  sunshine,  wash 
out  the  bichromate,  and  when  the  film  is  dry,  ink  it  and  proceed 
as  above  explained. — Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin. 


A NEW  DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

BY  V.  C.  BEACH.t 

The  tendency  of  recent  improvements  in  apparatus  for  taking 
instantaneous  photographs  has  been  in  the  direction  of  simplifi- 
cation, that  the  uncertainties  usually  met  with  by  the  photo- 
grapher m:iy  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  things  connected  with  so-called 
detective  cameras  is  the  necessity  of  drawing  out  the  slide, 
especially  in  bright  sunlight,  since  they  are  seldom  accurately 
light-tight.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Nash  camera  and  the 
concealed  Test  camera  were  both  intended  to  obviate  the  use  of 
plate-holders.  In  each  instrument  successive  pictures  can  be 
Uken  without  drawing  slides.  The  latest  improvement,  however, 
is  the  utilization  of  pa]>er  as  temporary  support  for  the  sensitive 
film,  now  so  succes.sfully  worked  as  to  enable  one  to  obtain  nega- 
tives with  the  utmost  certainty. 

The  apparatus  I wish  to  show  you  to-night  is  designed  to  be  a 
universal  camera  on  a small  scale,  yet  of  such  capacity  that  one 
may  take,  figuratively  speaking,  an  unlimited  number  of  pictures. 
It  is  called  the  “ Kodak  ” camera,  and  has  just  been  introduced 
by  the  Eastman  Corop.any  at  Rochester,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
have  the  credit  of  making  very  perfect  apparatus.  The  novelty 
of  the  camera  is  mainly  iu  its  simplicity,  compactness,  ingenious 
shutter  (which  cannot  get  out  of  order),  the  manner  of  securing 
the  different  pai  ts  in  place,  and  the  interchangeability  of  parts. 
You  will  observe  that  it  looks  like  a small  box  neatly  covered 
with  black  leathsr.  In  the  front  section  is  the  shutter  and 
mechanism  for  winding  up  the  shutter  spring.  I will  remove 
the  front  of  the  camera  by  taking  out  two  screws,  which,  as  you 
will  see,  exposes  to  view  the  shutter.  In  a few  lantern  slides  I 
have  had  prepared,  shortly  to  be  projected  on  the  screen,  its 
chief  feature  will  be  easily  seen. 

The  shutter  is  a model  of  compactness,  and  b nothing  more 
than  a metal  cylinder  having  two  square  diametrically  opposite 
apertures,  revolving  in  one  direction  continuously  around  the 
rear  and  front  of  the  lens  tube,  enclosing  the  lens  as  if  it  were 
in  a box,  and  c'  uld  only  be  exposed  to  view  when  holes  in  the 
circumference  of  the  box  came  ojiposite,  as  it  (the  box)  was 
rotated.  The  propelling  spring  is  located  in  the  end  of  the 
shutter,  and  is  wound  U[)  by  an  adjacent  winding  barrel  revolv- 
I ing  on  the  same  shaft.  The  winding  barrel  has  a spring  inside 
which  rotates  it  in  the  opposite  direction  after  it  has  been  re- 
volved in  the  other,  by  pulling  up  on  a light  cord.  A small 

• Tlio  inU,  diluted  with  turpentine,  can  be  applied  with  a pad  of  chamois 
leather  when  a roller  is  not  at  hand. 

t Ke.id  before  the  .Society  of  Amateur  I’hotographers  of  New  York. 
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spring  pawl  in  the  circumference  engages  with  the  ratchet  disk 
connected  with  the  shutter  spring.  By  pulling  up  on  the  cord 
the  pawl  on  the  winding  barrel  rotates  the  ratchet  disk,  thus 
winding  the  spring.  When  released  the  cord  (lies  back,  and  is 
partly  wound  up  on  the  circamference  of  the  winding  ban  el. 
Two  or  three  pulls  on  the  cord  is  all  that  is  needed  to  wind  the 
shutter  s|>ring  to  its  full  tension.  A very  simple  device  is  pro- 
vided for  releasing  and  intercepting  the  shutter  at  each  revolu- 
tion, which  is  automatic  in  its  action.  The  little  brass  pin  on  one 
fcidi*,  when  pressed  with  the  thumb,  sets  tlf  the  shutter. 

The  lens  is  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  focus,  rapidity,  and 
the  angle  it  embraces,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  specimen  nega- 
tive and  prints  I will  pass  around.  In  the  rear  of  the  box  is 
the  mechanism  for  operating  the  sensitive  paper,  which  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  well-known  roll  holder,  but  is  arranged 
more  compactly.  I have  a spool  of  ordinary  paper  in  the 
model  here,  and  will  remove  the  rear  section  for  your  inspection. 
You  will  observe  that  the  winding  key  shank,  in  passing  through 
the  outer  cate  into  the  end  of  the  winding-up  spool,  virtually 
locks  the  rear  section,  after  it  has  been  pushed  home  ; so  that 
to  get  at  the  spool  of  61m  which  h.as  been  exposed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  unscrew  the  winding  key  and  slide  out  the  rear 
section.  There  is  also  an  indicator  mark  on  the  end  of  the 
measuring  roll  which  meets  a corresponding  mark  on  the  little 
brass  thimble  on  the  exterior  of  the  box.  After  an  exposure 
has  been  made  the  windin  g key  is  turned  to  the  left,  which 
winds  ofT  the  exposed  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  revolves  the 
the  measuring  roll.  The  movement  is  continued  until  the  in- 
dicator mark  has  made  one  revolution  with  respect  to  the  mark 
on  the  brass  thimble.  One  exposure  has  thus  been  wound  off, 
and  a new  surface  presented.  A round  mask  is  in  front  of  the 
paper,  producing  a circular  negative.  The  paper  is  punctured  by 
th  e measuring  roll  between  the  division  of  the  pictures. 

Only  three  movements  are  require  to  take  a picture,  and  these 
may  be  made  very  rapidly.  First,  the  camera  is  held  in  front  of 
the  operator,  and  aimed  ;jt  the  object  to  be  secured  ; then,  by 
clamping  the  left  hand  around  the  bottom,  the  releasing  pin  on 
the  side  is  pressed  inward  with  the  thumb,  relea-ing  the  shutter  ; 
then,  after  the  exposure,  a short  i)ull  on  the  winding  string 
tightens  up  the  shutter  spring  ; and  lastly,  the  paper  is  wound 
ofl'  with  the  key.  This  can  be  done  in  about  a second.  It  is  now 
ready  for  another  exposure,  and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  anybody  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  work  it. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  operate  in  a systematic  way  if 
double  exposures  are  to  be  avoided.  To  those  unfamiliar  with 
photography  a card  is  provided  having  the  angle  of  view  printed 
on  it,  which  may  be  laid  on  top  of  the  box,  serving  as  a guide 
to  the  operator.  AYhat  little  experience  I have  had  with  it  has 
convinced  me  that  the  manufacturers  exercised  considerable 
common  sense  in  dispensing  with  a 6nder.  It  is  really  unneces- 
sary, for  if  the  camera  is  held  level  and  aimed  at  the  object,  it  is 
sure  to  be  caught,  and  this  plan  of  working  is  very  easily 
iicquired. 

I have  found  that  it  is  ipiite  important  to  hold  the  camera 
steady,  for  if  the  shutter  release  pin  on  the  side  is  pushed  inward 
with  the  6nger  of  one  hand  while  the  camera  is  held  in  the  other, 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  almost  imperceptible  lateral  jar  at  the 
instant  of  exposure,  which  will  prevent  the  image  from  being 
sharp.  It  is  also  advisable  to  take  moving  objects  approaching 
or  receding  from  you,  or  half  side  view.  A broad  side  view  is 
rarely  distinct  unless  the  object  is  moving  very  slowly. 

Covering  the  aperture  in  the  camera,  in  front  of  the  lens,  is  a 
neat  green  felt  cap  for  use  in  time  exposures.  In  taking  an 
interior,  the  shutter  is  released  continuously  until  it  stops  rotat- 
ing, then  the  front  of  the  camera  is  pre.ssed  lightly  against  the 
clothes  to  exclude  light,  the  cap  removed,  and  the  shutter  turned 
with  the  Huger  until  its  aperture  is  opposite  the  lens.  The  cap 
is  replaced,  and  the  instrument  is  then  ready.  It  may  rest  on  a 
chair,  table,  or  any  convenient  level  support  in  one  corner  of  a 
room,  and  an  exposure  of  from  6ve  to  twenty  minutes  be  given 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  light. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  is  the  emulsion  on  the  paper  fast 
enough  to  make  respectable  instantaneous  pictures  ? I reply  that 
I have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed.  I have  made  expo- 
sures at  the  time  of  day  when  the  light  was  weakest — for 
instance,  after  6 p.m.  in  August — and  have  been  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  detail  brought  out.  In  other  cases  it  was  as  late 
as  4 p.m.,  and  quite  cloudy  ; yet,  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
good  negatives  were  made.  These  tests  convince  me  that  the 
61m  is  very  sensitive,  and  will  produce  some  kind  of  a negative 
when  there  is  half  a chance.  In  connection  with  the  camera  the 


Eastman  Company  have  inaugurated  on  an  extensive  scale  a 
system  of  developing  and  6nishing  up  the  pictures,  jirovided 
the  spool  of  exposures  is  sent  to  them,  which  will  in  time 
become  quite  an  industry. 

The  little  machine  is  capable  of  holding  enough  m.aterial  to 
make  a hundred  pictures,  iuches  in  diameter.  Before  these 
are  all  exposed  the  owner  m.ay  at  any  time  t.ake  out  such  as 
have  been  exposed,  and  forward  to  be  Hnished  up,  so  that  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  one  hundred  must  be  exposed  before  develop- 
ment. At  any  rate,  if  the  operator  has  not  time  to  6ni.sh  up 
the  pictures,  he  can  have  the  work  done  for  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  days  receive  back  his  negatives  and  positive 
prints.  To  the  amateur  who  has  a pride  in  doing  all  the  work 
himself  this  is,  perhaps,  not  a satisfactory  method,  but  to  the 
hundreds  of  busy  men  and  women  who  know  nothing  about 
I photograph}',  and  have  not  time  to  master  it,  but  wish  to  take 
I pictures  when  they  can,  the  system  will  no  doubt  prove  attractive, 
and  probably  encourage  many  to  take  up  photography  who  might 
I otherwise  think  it  too  troublesome. 

I After  development  the  negative  is  stripped  from  the  paper 
I support  and  mounted  on  a gelatine  skin,  so  that  when  you 
receive  it  it  is  transparent  like  glass  If  the  negative  is  sharp, 
it  is  obvious  excellent  enlargements  may  be  made  from  it.  I 
have  a few  specimen  enlargements  to  show  you.  One,  repre- 
! senting  an  interior,  is  enlarged  up  to  6ve  different  sizes.  The 
i largest,  you  will  observe,  is  twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  or 
about  nine  times  as  large  as  the  original  little  negative,  yet  it  is 
remarkably  clear  and  sharp.  Others  show  enl.argements  of 
instantaneous  negatives  to  a foot  in  diameter.  These  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  small  size  of  the  original  cannot  possibly 
be  an  objection.  Then,  again,  in  the  lantern  slides,  which  are 
so  easily  made  by  contact,  you  will  observe  the  excellent  de6ni- 
tion  and  sharpness  of  the  pictures. 

I am  informed  the  lens  of  each  instrument  is  very  carefully 
tested,  and  is  set  to  take  objects  distinct  from  three  feet  and 
beyond.  I should  mention  that  a very  neat  and  tasteful  leather 
carrying-case  is  provided  for  holding  the  camera  when  not  in 
use. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  such  a useful 
little  machine  ; they  must  be  self-evident  to  all  at  all  acquainted 
with  photiigra[ihic  apparatus  One  seems  more  free  to  make  ex- 
posures, since  the  supply  appears  to  be  almost  inexhaustible. 
As  a device  for  recording  incidents  on  a yachting,  canoe,  railroad, 
bicycle,  or  steamboat  trip,  it  is  most  perfect  in  its  way.  A com- 
plete little  book  for  recording  the  exposures  is  also  supplied.  It 
is  certainly  a satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  manufacturers  capable  of  producing  apparatus  so  complete 
and  unique  in  all  its  details.  1 commend  the  instrument  to  your 
attention,  and  will  pass  around  some  of  the  results  of  my  expo- 
sures and  the  Company’s  hnished  work. 


SUCCESS  IN  BHOTOGRAl’HY  WITH  THE  FLASH- 
LIGHT. 

BY  JOHN  BABTLKTT.* 

It  is  almost  an  article  of  scientihe  faith  with  many  photographers 
that  the  light  which  operates  in  producing  the  chemical  changes 
by  which  photography  is  made  possible,  is  something  completely 
independent  of  the  ordinary  light,  which  produces  impressions 
on  the  retina,  resulting  in  vision.  A peculiar  force  called 
actinism  is  said  to  operate  in  a mysterious  way  upon  the  particles 
of  sensitive  bodies  ; a distinct  principle  resident  in  the  sunbeam, 
associated  with  light  and  heat,  yet  distinct  and  separate. 

Now  the  truth  is,  as  recent  investigations  have  shown,  and  as 
Becquerel  maintained  nearly  half  a century  ago,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  Draper  and  others,  tbe  radiations  from  any  source 
of  light,  extending  from  the  extreme  violet  to  the  extreme  red 
of  the  spectrum,  differ  only  in  the  rate  and  magnitude  of  the 
vibrations  which  are  at  work.  The  luminous,  the  heat  and  the 
chemical  or  actinic  rays,  are  merely  modes  of  the  same  force, 

I which  is  nothing  more  than  a system  of  vibrations.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  light  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  the  other 
IS  analogous  to  the  difference  between  notes  of  high  and  low 
pitch  in  music.  If,  for  instance,  we  should  accelerate  the  vibra- 
tions which  at  any  time  are  manifest  to  us  as  red  light,  we  should 
have  the  effect  of  violet ; or  if  the  violet  should  be  retarded,  we 
would  have  the  phenomenon  of  heat-giving  rays  predominant. 
In  light  as  in  sound,  there  is  a system  of  regular  disturbances  of 

* Read  before  the  Tliolograplijc  Society  of  PLiladelphia. 
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a medium,  which  produces  long  and  short,  slow  moving  and 
quick  moving  waves. 

Photography  is  merely  a means  for  securing  a permanent 
record  of  these  disturbances.  Tlie  salts  of  silver  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  the  action  of  the  short  waves,  the  very  rapid  violet 
undulations,  is  necessary,  to  start  the  molecules  into  a shudder 
or  tremor.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  silver  molecules 
is  such  that  a response  is  given  at  once  to  the  impact,  a resistance 
is  ofl'ered,  just  as  the  sea  waves  meet  resistance  with  the  shore. 
The  direction  and  velocity  of  the  waves  are  affected  ; the  mole- 
cules rearrange  themselves  t ) a new  condition  of  equilibrium  ; 
the  greater  number  taking  up  and  propagating  the  violet  wave 
motion,  while  the  others  file  ofif  in  the  line  of  the  longer  waves. 

The  sun  is  not  the  only  source  of  radiation  which  produces 
chemical  effect.  Any  substance  which,  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  intense  heat,  resists  all  tendency  to  conversion  into 
vapour  or  gas,  still  rem.aining  in  a solid  condition,  gives,  when 
the  radiations  from  it  are  passed  through  a prism,  a continuous 
spectrum  similar  to  the  sun’s  spectrum.  There  are  several 
bodies  which  resist  the  vapour-converting  action  of  the  highest 
degree  of  heat,  and  give,  like  the  sun,  uninterrupted  spectra. 
The  c.arbon  points  of  the  electric  light  arc  yield  a pure,  white 
light  which  presents  a continuous  spectrum  from  red  to  violet  ; 
so  do  incandescent  magnesia,  lime,  and  other  bodies. 

But  the  various  groups  of  colour  in  these  spectra  are  not  al- 
ways distributed  in  exactly  the  same  proportions,  as  in  the  sun’s 
spectrum.  In  some  the  yellow  and  red  will  predominate,  in 
others  the  blue.  Now,  as  the  salts  of  silver  are  influenced 
chiefly  by  the  blue  rays,  it  follows  that  any  incandescent  solid, 
rich  in  such  rays,  is  especially  valuable  in  photography,  al- 
though its  heat-giving  and  light- giving  rays  may  be  less  ex- 
tended than  in  the  sun’s  spectrum.  Magnesium,  when  supplied 
with  oxygen,  is  converted  into  magnesium  oxide  or  magnesia, 
which  is  practically  infusible  at  any  temperature  we  can  reach. 
It  therefore  gives  a continuous  spectrum,  and  although  its 
light  giving  qualities  are  inferior  to  the  luminosity  of  electric 
light,  it  is  far  richer  in  actinic  rays — we  use  the  word  with 
caution.  The  light  from  burning  magnesium,  or  rather  incan- 
descent magnesia,  is  not  so  intense  as  sunlight  or  electric  light ; 
a great  advantage  in  securing  soft,  harmonious  photographs. 
Bunsen  and  Uoscoe  estimated  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  comjiared 
with  incandescent  magnesia,  to  be  five  hundred  times  as  great; 
while  the  sun’s  actinic  intensity  is  only  thirty-six  times  as  great. 

To  secure  the  full  photographic  value  of  the  magnesium  flash- 
light, certain  conditions  are  necessary.  Metallic  magnesium,  in 
foil  or  ribbon,  readily  takes  fire  and  burns  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  in  ordinary  air  ; but  the  combustion  is  much  slower, 
and  the  magnesium-oxide  is  le.ss  incandescent  than  when  the 
metal  is  finely  powdered  and  projected  into  a flame.  When 
burned  in  oxygen  the  incandescence  is  greatly  augmented. 
Now,  any  body  which  supplies  an  abundant  stock  of  oxygen  to 
the  metal  in  a prompt  delivery  causes  a large  quantity  to  be 
ignited  in  a short  time,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of 
energy,  and,  conseipiently,  the  incandescence.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  energy  should  not  be  dissipated,  but  concen- 
trated, so  the  flash  may  be  of  the  shortest  possible  duration. 

Our  experiments  with  the  powdered  magnesium  were  begun 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  results  of  Gaedeke 
Miethe,  of  Germany,  to  whom  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
first  shown  the  great  possibilities  of  the  new  magazine  light. 
An  account  of  the  various  methods  employed,  and  the  results 
we  obtained  in  our  endeavours  to  secure  orthochromatic  effects, 
would  form  an  interesting  talk.  Our  first  trials  were  made 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Piffard,  of  New  York,  by 
sprinkling  the  powdered  magnesium  upon  gun-cotton  ; but  the 
combustion  was  not  prompt  enough,  and  our  sitters  were  taken 
with  closed  eyes.  The  magnesium  was  not  properly  consumed, 
and  much  was  wasted.  The  use  of  gun-cotton  suggested  collo- 
dodiou  ; we  accordingly  mixed  powdered  magnesium  with  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  and  then  stirred  the  mixture  in  plain  collodion 
until  the  ether  and  alcohol  evaporated  ; the  result  was  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  a granular  character,  the  chlorate  and  the 
magnesia  being  really  enclosed  in  little  coats  of  the  collodion. 
The  spontaneity  of  the  powder  was  much  increased,  and  its 
strength  also  augmented.  We  also  tried  various  mixtures  for 
incre.asing  the  energy  of  the  powder — picric  acid,  bi-chromates, 
nitrates,  chlorates,  &c.,  &c.,  but  we  very  soon  abandoned  them, 
all  on  account  of  the  highly  dangerous  and  poisonous  character 
of  the  combinations.  We  endeavoured  to  find  a compound 
which,  while  simple  in  composition,  should  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  when  ignited.  A happy  accident  suggested 


the  employment  of  a substance  which  fortunately  was  non- 
poisonous  in  nature,  while  extremely  energetic  in  its  action 
when  combined  with  magnesium.  We  found  that  we  could 
entirely  di-pense  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  picric  acid,  and  the 
other  dangerous  chemicals  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  ; 
the  resultant  combination  ignited  with  more  spontaneity  than 
any  other  compound  we  had  made,  and  was  not  explosive  by 
ordinary  percussion,  even  when  subjected  to  considerable  fric- 
tion. The  powder  was  christened  Blitz-pulver,  in  honour  of  its 
re-birth  in  Germany,  the  b.aptism  being  a baptism  of  fire.  We 
think  we  can  safely  say  that  no  other  form  of  magnesium  flash- 
light has  yielded  such  excellent  results.  The  views  which  we 
sh  ll  exhibit  this  evening  were  made  by  igniting  moderate 
charges  of  the  powder. 

A few  words  as  to  the  best  means  of  using  the  light  may  be 
of  interest.  We  generally  employ  the  unscreened  light,  al- 
though certain  subjects  might  require  a diffusion  of  the  rays  by 
means  of  a gauze  or  ground  glass  ; in  such  cases  we  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  powder  used.  As  a general  rule,  the  point 
of  ignition  of  the  powder  should  be  at  a height  of  five  feet  or 
more,  in  order  to  cast  the  shadows  low  ; but  sometimes  these 
shadows  may  be  very  effectively  introduced — that  is,  artistically 
speaking.  The  shadows  may  also  be  prevented  by  placing  the 
sitter  at  some  distance  from  the  background  and  raising  the 
position  of  the  light  to  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  floor. 

For  portraiture,  the  light  should  strike  the  face  at  about  an 
angle  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  degrees  to  a line  drawn  from  the 
camera  to  the  sitter.  The  light,  if  possible,  should  be  placed 
slightly  behind  the  camera,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  approach 
nearer  the  sitter,  the  lens  should  be  shielded.  The  room  in 
which  the  exposures  are  to  be  made,  if  figures  are  introduced, 
should  be  well  illuminated  with  gas  or  lamp  light,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  good  expression  in  the  eyes.  As  is  well 
known,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  under  the  stimulus  of 
strong  light,  and  expands  in  weak  light.  In  total  darkness, 
doubtless,  it  is  widely  expanded.  Now,  as  the  nervous  response 
of  the  pupil  to  stimulus  is  less  rai)id  than  the  duration  of  the 
light,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a photograph  is  taken  in  total  dark- 
ness, the  registering  of  the  appearance  will  be  made  before  the 
nerve  has  time  to  carry  the  impression  over  the  double  track 
from  without  to  the  brain,  and  back  to  the  eye.  A photograph 
in  which  the  eyes  are  represented  with  widely-expanded  pupils 
gives  the  sitter  an  owl-like  expression  ; but  when  just  enough 
light  is  in  the  room  to  expand  the  pupils  a little  above  the 
normal,  the  expression  is  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  This 
the  gas  light  does,  and  the  flash-light  registers  the  expression. 

In  taking  groups,  be  careful  that  the  shadows  of  those 
in  front  do  not  fall  upon  the  faces  of  those  behind.  The  light- 
ing for  groups  should  be  higher  than  for  a single  figure,  and, 
perhaps,  more  directly  in  front. 

In  our  first  experiments  we  made  use  of  silvered  reflectors, 
but  soon  found  that  the  light  radiated  was  too  strong  for  the 
shadowed  face.  If  the  paper  in  the  room  is  light  coloured,  no 
reflectors  are  needed.  If  the  paper  is  dark,  reflectors  of  news- 
paper are  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  side  of  the  face  turned  from 
the  source  of  light.  The  reflectors  should  be  large,  and  placed 
at  some  distance,  s.ay  three  feet,  from  the  face.  Focussing  is 
best  done  by  holding  a candle  in  front  of  a newspaper  placed  in 
a line  with  the  sitter’s  face.  When  the  type  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly on  the  ground  glass,  put  in  the  stop,  and  the  picture  will 
be  sharp. 

Few  directions  need  be  given  for  taking  interiors.  The  lights 
can  be  left  burning,  and  form  part  of  the  scene  ; they  will  not 
produce  any  flare  upon  the  plate,  provided  the  cap  is  not  taken 
off  until  the  instant  before  the  powder  is  ignited.  Interiors  can 
also  be  taken  in  daylight,  and  the  camera  pointed  directly  at  the 
windows  opening  upon  the  street.  The  mullions  appear  dis- 
tinct and  and  well-defined,  and  there  is  not  a trace  of  halation. 

The  use  of  Blitz-pulver  light  for  interior  work  not  only  saves 
a great  deal  of  trouble  and  time,  but,  what  is  above  all  most  de- 
sirable, allows  the  members  of  the  family  to  occupy  places  in  the 
picture,  giving  a more  home -like  appearance  to  the  scene.  From 
the  absence  of  life  in  interior  views  there  is  always  an  impres- 
sion conveyed  of  dreariness  and  desertion.  The  rapidity  of  the 
flash  removes  all  constraint  from  the  participants,  and  gives  a 
naturalness  to  the  scene  which  is  delightful. 

In  taking  interiors,  care  should  be  observed  that  the  light  is 
not  reflected  into  the  lens  from  mirrors,  &c.  ; the  result,  of 
course,  would  be  fog.  In  photographing  still  life,  groups, 
flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  the  flash-light  can  be  successfully  used  ; the 
reflections  from  the  polished  surfaces  ate  most  beautifully  ren- 
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derefl,  and  the  whole  effect  is  quite  as  fine  as  pictures  taken  in 
diffused  daylight.  Moreover,  certain  effects  can  be  secured  not 
possible  by  daylight ; as,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of  steam 
or  vapour  from  a foaming  bowl  of  punch  may  be  imitated  by 
placing  a smoking  taper  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The 
smoke  will  be  caught  in  the  quick  flash,  and  will  have  all  the 
look  of  steam,  especially  if  some  dark  object  behind  it  gives 
relief. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  flash-light  is 
the  photographing  of  animals.  It  is  possible  by  its  means  to 
take  animals  at  their  homes — the  dog  or  cat  upon  the  hearth 
forming  part  of  the  domestic  circle,  giving  additional  interest  to 
the  scene.  The  flash-light  has  recently  been  emnloyed  in  scien- 
tific investigations.  DuBois  Raymond,  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  expansion  of  the  pupil  in  total  darkness,  and  its  inability 
to  contract  instantaneously,  has  used  with  great  success  the 
flash-light  in  getting  photographs  of  the  interior  of  the  human 
eye.  Julius  .Sichse,  of  this  city,  has  actually  succeeded  in 
photographing  the  visible  growth  of  the  rapid-flowering  night - 
blooming  Cereus.  The  series  of  pictures  taken  at  short  intervals, 
in  some  cases  not  more  than  five  seconds  apart,  show  the  peculiar 
spiral  motion  accompanying  the  evolution  of  the  flower  from 
the  bud.  The  actual  tremor  of  the  flower  in  its  eagerness  for 
development  is  shown  in  a wonderful  m.anner.  We  refrain  from 
speaking  further  of  this  novel  application  of  the  flash-light  to 
this  most  interesting  biological  study,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sichse 
has  not  yet  completed  his  investigations.  He  hopes  shortly  to 
continue  the  study,  and  promises  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
labours.  The  Bli'z-pulver  light  might  also  ba  used  in  studying 
the  process,  segmentation  in  the  ova  of  the  Tere'do  and  other 
low  forms  of  animal  life  in  which  the  peliciles  covering  the  eggs 
are  transparent.  Our  fellow-member.  Prof.  Zeckwehr,  has  very 
ingeniously  us>d  the  Blitz-light  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his 
views  concerning  certain  musical  movements.  Messrs.  Rau, 
Harding,  and  Havis,  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  have  succeeded 
in  making  some  interesting  pictures  of  the  interior  of  a coal 
mine,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  vein  is  shown  with  a per- 
fection never  before  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  a word  about  development  of  flash-exposures 
may  be  needed.  We  prefer  to  keep  down,  in  developing,  the 
amount  of  pyro  to  the  minimum,  because  we  like  soft  pictures. 
The  pyro  must  be  diminished,  especially  if  there  is  white  drapery 
in  the  photograph,  or  hardness  and  violent  contrast  will  be  the 
result.  We  employ  a weak  developer,  that  is,  one  with  consider- 
able water,  but  with  the  alkali  in  slight  excess.  For  instance, 
G ozs.  water,  1 dr.  pyro,  2 drs.  alkali.  If  we  find  the  plate 
slowly  building  up  in  density,  we  refrain  from  adding  any  more 
pyro  ; but  if,  after  a reasonable  time,  it  is  tardy  in  gaining 
strength,  we  cautiously  increase  the  amount  of  pyro.  After  detail 
is  secured,  then  labour  for  density,  but  not  before.  A developer 
with  excess  of  .alkali  s -ftens  the  high  lights,  and  gives  the 
shadows  and  half-tones  a chance ; but  just  here  judgment  is 
necessary.  The  amount  of  alkali  should  not  be  such  as  to  flatten 
the  high  lights  ; there  ought  to  be  a small  area  of  brilliant  white 
light  in  every  picture  which  lays  claim  to  artistic  qualities. 


patent  lirtclligcncf. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

389,868.  John  Bayses,  Bronxdale,  assignor  of  one-fourth  to 

Lockwood  De  Forest,  Oyster  Bay,  S'.  Y.,  “ Photographic 

Apparatus.” — Filed  January  2nd,  1886.  Serial  No.  187,459. 

(No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  In  a photographic  apparatus  adapted  to  be  used 
in  ornamenting  article.s,  the  combination  of  a case  consisting  of 
an  open-ended  tube  adapted  to  receive  parallel  rays  of  sunlight, 
a holder  for  the  n-gative  or  pattern,  or  holder  for  the  object  to 
be  acted  upon  situated  at  a distance  from  the  negative,  and 
means  whereby  the  case  may  be  held  in  a fixed  relation  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  In  a photographic  apparatus,  the  combination  of  an  open- 
ended  case,  V,  a pattern-plate  supported  therein,  and  a support 
for  the  object  to  be  acted  upon,  said  pattern-plate  and  object 
being  separated  by  an  air-space,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

3.  The  combination  of  a case  adapted  to  receive  the  pattern- 
plate  and  an  object  to  be  acted  upon,  a hollow  support  therefor 
having  a universal  adjustment,  and  means,  substantially  such  as 
described,  passing  through  said  hollow  support  and  connecting 


with  the  case,  whereby  it  may  be  made  to  follow  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  sun,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  In  a photographic  apparatus,  the  combination  of  a case 
adapted  to  receive  a pattern- plate  and  an  object  to  be  acted  upon, 
a hollow  standard  provided  with  an  exp.anded  socket,  a support 
in  which  the  case  is  seated  and  having  a rounded  projection 


fitting  in  said  socket  and  aljustable  therein,  means  for  securing 
the  support  and  stand.anl  after  adjustment,  and  a turning-shaft 
extending  through  said  h illow  standard  and  connected  with  the 
case,  whereby  the  latter  may  be  made  to  follow  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  sun,  substantially  as  described. 

390,199.  James  E.  Bl.vckmore,  Gnand  Rapids,  Mich.,  “ Stand  for 

Photographic  Cameras.” — Filed  April  25th,  1888.  Serial  No. 

271,768.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combin.ation  of  the  supporting  frame  or  base, 
the  standard  guided  vertically  therein,  and  having  the  segraent.al 
head  K at  its  upper  end  provided  with  the  rack-teeth  L,  the 
shaft  M,  having  the  worm  engaging  the  rack-teeth  on  the 
standard  G,  whereby  the  latter  may  be  raised  and  lowered,  and 


the  platform  R,  having  the  depending  arms  T,  pivoted  to  the 
standard,  and  the  shaft  X,  journaled  in  bearings  on  the  plat- 
form, and  having  the  worm  engaging  the  rack-teeth  L,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  castings  or  platforms  A B,  having 
the  central  openings  provided  with  the  recesses  in  opposite  sides, 
the  standard  G,  guided  in  the  said  openings,  and  having  tongues 
or  splines  engaging  said  recesses,  said  standard  being  provided 
with  the  rack-teeth  I,  and  having  the  segmental  head  K at  its 
upper  end  provided  with  rack-teeth  L,  shaft  M,  journaled  in  suit- 
able bearings  and  having  the  worm  engaging  the  teeth  I,  the 
platform  R,  having  the  depending  arms  T,  pivoted  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  standard,  whereby  said  platform  may  be  inclined  to 
any  desired  angle,  and  the  shaft  X,  journaled  in  suitable  bear- 
ings attached  to  the  platfoim,  and  having  the  worm  engaging  the 
rack-teeth  L,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  supporting-frame  or  base,  in  combination  with  the 
standard  vertically  adjustable  therein,  the  rack-teeth  L on  the 
standard,  the  platform  R,  pivoted  to  the  standard,  and  the  shaft 
X,  fitted  to  the  platform,  and  having  the  worm  eng, aging  the 
rack- teeth  L,  as  set  forth. 


(S^ornspnnhfna. 

ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  us  to  state,  in  answer  to  your  note 
which  appears  at  the  foot  of  our  letter  in  your  last  week’s 
issue,  that  the  blue  colour  of  our  isochromatic  model, 
which  you  describe  as  “ blue-black,”  is  simply  a mixture 
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of  ultramarine  ami  Prussian  blue,  without  a particle  of 
black  in  its  composition. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  know  your  editorial  ideas  oi  fair- 
ness in  colours,  as  no  two  people  see  colours  exactly  alike. 
The  one  used  in  the  model,  although  what  we  should  call 
an  intense  blue,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  common  t-> 
this  colour,  inasmuch  as  on  ordinary  plates  it  photographs 
as  light  or  lighter  than  the  chrome-yellow  ground  with 
which  it  is  associated.  It  is  only  when  an  isochromatic  plate 
is  used  that  the  blue  appears  darker  and  the  yellow  lighter, 
or  the  visual  and  photographic  value  of  the  two  colours 
become  nearly  equal. 

The  difference  in  the  rendering  of  the  two  colours  is, 
perhaps,  even  still  more  marked  in  the  photographs  which 
we  sent  you  of  natural  llowers — viz , yellow  and  violet 
pansies — about  the  colour  of  which  (we  are  pleased  to 
note)  no  suggestion  of  unfairness  is  made,  although  the 
objection  would  equally  apply  in  this  instance. — Yours 
truly,  B.  .T.  Edwards  & Co. 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  October  2^nl. 

[Our  note  of  last  week,  with  respect  to  what  we  look  on 
as  an  unfair  sample  of  blue,  is  as  follows  : — “ We  regard 
the  blue  of  the  ‘ isochromatic  model  ’ sent  by  our  corre- 
spondents rather  as  what  is  generally  called  a ‘ blue- 
black,’  than  as  ‘ blue  ’ without  any  qualification  ; in 
other  words,  we  do  not  legard  it  as  a fair  sample  of  blue.” 
—Ed.  P.N.] 

DEBENIIAM’S  ARTICLES  ON  RETOUCHING. 

Sir, — I notice  a mistake  in  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
formula  for  retouching  medium  given  on  page  660,  second 
column,  eight  lines  from  the  bottom.  It  should  read 
.3  ounces  of  resin,  not  1 ounce,  to  18  ounces  of  turpentine 
and  1 of  balsam  of  copaiba. — I am,  yours  obediently, 

W.  E.  Debesiiam, 


|)rofccebhig3  of  Sofictus. 

PlIOTOOUAI’HIO  SOCIKTY  OF  GrEAT  BrIT.UX. 

The  monthly  technical  meetina:  of  this  Society  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  which  has  obtained  during  the  continu- 
ance of  previous  exhibitions,  devoted  to  explanation  of  the 
apparatus  shown  therein. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  H.  Trui:.man  Wood,  who,  before 
the  commencemeut  of  the  customary  proceedings,  referred  in 
feeling  terms  to  the  loss  which  he  feared  there  was  no  doubt 
the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  its  Hon.  Secretary, 
W.  E.  Donkin.  He  was,  the  Chairman  observed,  a rare  man, 
who  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  an  enemy.  He  believed  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  experienced  travellers  and  mountaineers,  there 
was  no  rashness  in  the  ex(>edition  in  which  Donkin  had  been 
engaged,  and  that  not  the  slightest  blame  could  be  attributed  to 
him  on  that  ground.  The  expeiition  had  not  been  undertaken 
for  mere  sport,  but  had  been  intended  to  have  useful  results. 
He  thought  it  right  to  express  the  very  deep  feeling  which  he 
felt  for  the  fate  which  he  feared,  beyond  room  for  hope,  had 
overtaken  their  Hon.  Secretary. 

After  a unanimous  expression  of  sympathy,  the  business  of 
the  meeting  was  proceeded  with.  As  only  two  or  three  of  the 
exhibitors  had,  on  this  occasion,  thought  proper  to  appear  to 
explain  their  exhibits,  this  duty  was,  for  the  most  part,  fulfilled 
by  the  attendant  who  had  the  charge  of  the  apparatus  during 
the  exhibition. 

.T.  11  Gotz,  however,  being  present,  showed  his  camera,  in 
connection  with  which  he  had  introduced  certain  improvements 
since  it  had  been  shown  before.  A front  was  fitted  for  a pair  of 
stereoscopic  lenses,  and  there  was  a means  for  adjuating  the 
distance  between  them  by  a pin  working  in  slots.  The  lenses 
were  thus  simultaneously  separated  or  approached  without  thick- 
ening the  front,  as  rackwork  would  have  done.  The  division  at 
the  back  was  made  to  turn  upon  a pivot,  so  that  it  might  either 
be  used  at  right  angles  to  the  back  when  a stereoscopic  picture 
was  being  exposed ; or  folded  alternately  over  either  half  of  the 
plate  if  it  was  desired  to  take  separate  pictures  upon  the  two 
halves.  Both  division  and  front  were  removable,  so  that  the  camera 
was  available  for  a single  picture  of  a larger  size.  A stand  was 


also  shown,  the  novelties  in  which  consisted  in  the  method  of 
securing  rigidity  at  any  height  to  which  it  might  be  opened. 
The  stand  was  of  the  sliding  kind,  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  was  adjustable  at  heights  of  from  two  feet  to  that  of  rather 
a high  stand.  For  fixing  rigidly  there  were  sliding  stirrups  with 
tightening  screws,  and  in  the  inner  leg  was  a sliding  block, 
whidi,  placed  in  position  level  with  the  tightening  stirrup, 
offered  a firm  support,  neutralizing  at  that  point  the  spring  of 
the  wood. 

G.  F.  Shew  showed  a box  adapted  as  a camera  front  for 
holding  a small  negative,  or  transparency,  from  which  it  might 
be  required  to  make  an  enlargement.  At  one  end  of  the  box  was 
a short  tube  adapter,  which  screwed  into  the  fl  luge  on  the 
camera  ; whilst  the  inside  of  the  adapter  was  screwed  to  fit  the 
thread  on  the  back  of  the  lens  intended  to  be  used  with  it. 
The  lens  might  thus  be  screwed  cither  way  into  the  adapter,  so 
as  to  present  its  back  surface  in  which  direction  might  be  re- 
quired. The  box  was  double,  one  part  sliding  in  another,  so  as 
to  allow  adjustment  for  distance,  as  with  a sliding-bodied 
camera.  The  front  of  the  box  was  fitted  with  grooves  to  receive 
a quarter- plate  dark  slide,  and  had  a lateral  motion  to  allow  of 
a particular  part  of  the  negative  being  placed  op|)osite  to  the 
lens.  For  focussing,  the  exhibitor  preferred  to  use  a plate  which 
had  been  converted  into  a negative,  showing  merely  two 
fine  clear  lines  crossing  one  another.  When  focussed,  the 

transparency  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  that 
occupied  by  the  cross-line  negative.  The  camera  in  which 
the  appliance  was  shown  was  a whole-plate  one,  and  if  it 
was  desired  to  reduce  instead  of  to  enlarge,  was  equally 
available  for  the  purpose.  A tilting-board  for  attachment  to 
the  top  of  camera  stand  was  also  shown,  by  means  of  which 
the  instrument  could  be  pointed  to  the  sky  and  firmly 
fixed.  The  same  exhibitor  .also  showed  a revolving  front  for 
use  with  his  detective  camera,  by  the  use  of  which  a rising 
arr.angement  could  be  secured  in  either  direction  without  increase 
of  bulk.  He  further  explained  Thornton’s  camera  with 
McKellan’s  front  adapted  to  it,  and  slides  and  front  secured  by 
spring  catches  instead  of  the  customary  grooves ; also  a set  of 
measures  nested  and  fitted  into  travelling  case.  The  markings 
on  the  measures  were  ground  more  deeply  than  usual,  and  filled 
in  with  opaque  white,  so  as  to  bs  more  ea-ily  visible  in  the  light 
of  the  developing  room.  He  also  showed  a ball-and-socket  clip 
for  .attaching  a camera  to  a tricycle  bar. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a spirit  level 
attached  to  the  camera,  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  horizontal. 

T.  Samuei.s  exhibited  1 is  changing-box,  and  the  attendant  then 
showed  the  various  exhibits  that  had  been  sent  by  Parks, 
Hinton,  Sands  and  Hunter,  the  Eistmau  Company,  Collins, 
James,  Marion  and  Co.,  Ode,  Perksn  S m an  I lliyiusnt,  and 
Wrench.  The  exhibit  by  James  compri-ed  a flash  lamp  which 
has  been  previously  described,  in  conjunction  with  a smoke  trap 
for  removing  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  the  m.agnesiuni. 
This  trap  consis'ei  of  a bello  ws- box  carried  oa  a stand  and  placed 
at  a little  height  above  the  flash.  The  strength  of  the  blast  used 
forces  the  fumes  into  the  box,  the  open  lower  end  of  which  is 
then  closed,  and  the  box  being  removed  from  its  stand  is  carried 
into  the  outer  air  to  be  emptied  of  its  fumes. 

After  a few  remarks  by  the  Chaiima"',  the  meeting  adjourned. 


North  Lo.ndon  Photogr.vphic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  October  16th,  J.  Traill 
Taylor  in  the  chair. 

James  Syrus  Tulley  and  John  Warsvick  Wnarton  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  said  that  as  the  present  was  the  last  meeting 
before  the  annual  general  one,  the  oflioe-bearers  for  the  coming 
year  would  have  to  be  nominated. 

Messrs.  Douglas  and  Cossor  were  elected  Auditors. 

Mr.AlossOR  exhibited  two  large  lenses  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  asked  for  what  purpose  they  had  been  made. 

The  President  said  that,  judging  by  the  length  of  the  focus 
— about  thirty  inches — they  had  probably  been  used  as  cos- 
morama  or  peepshow  glasses. 

John  Jackson  passed  round  a number  of  fine  negatives  taken 
on  stripping  films  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 

F.  W.  Co.x  showed  several  excellent  figure  subjects  inplatino- 
type. 

L.  Medland  showed  an  interesting  group  of  the  keepers  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  sitters  had  kept  perfectly  steady. 

J.  Oakley  asked  if  any  of  the  members  had  tried  the  Aptus 
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paper.  He  had  found  it  simple  in  manipulation,  and  giving 
pleasant  warm  tones.  The  specimens  shown  had  simply  been 
fixed,  no  toning  or  development  being  necessary. 

llev.  E.  He.vly  had  used  the  paper  in  question,  an  1 liked  the 
tones  obtained  ; he  found  it  very  slow  in  printing  - in  some  cases, 
four  hours  in  a fair  light  being  necessary  to  get  a print  off  an 
ordinary  negative. 

F.  G.  Ue.vdkii  showed  several  interesting  pictures  taken  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eeatherhead. 

The  discussion  on  “ Horae  Portraiture  ” was  postponed  until 
the  second  meeting  in  November. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  7th,  at  8 p.m. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  sea-ion  was  held  on  the  11th  instant, 
tor  the  purpose  of  electing  office-bearers  and  making  the 
arrangements  for  the  winter’s  meetings.  William  Lang,  jun., 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lang  opened  the  meeting  with  a resumi  of  the  past  ses- 
sion’s work,  which  was  followed  by  a discussion  regarding  the 
place  of  meeting,  &c. 

The  following  office-bearers  were  then  elected  : — 

C/iainn  i‘i — William  Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S. 

Vite-C'iairmen — R.  Dodd  and  A.  Robertson. 

Comicil — r.  N.  Armstrong,  W.  Brown,  G.  Mason,  A.  Mactear, 
W.  J.  Mcll  wrick,  and  J.  Urie,  jun. 

Treasurer — G.  B 11.  Secretary — J.  Craig  Annan. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  retiring  Secretary, 
Daniel  Robertson,  for  the  work  he  had  dona  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  during  the  three  years  he  Lad  held  office.  Mr.  Lang 
was  also  thanke.l  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  as  Chairman 
during  the  same  period. 

A number  of  books  illustrated  by  the  various  photographic 
processes  were  e.\hibited  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  that  which  attracted 
most  attention  was  a volume  entitled  “ Treasure  Spots  of  the 
World,”  published  by  Mr.  Wooabury,  1875.  .Vmoug  the  other 
works  on  ihs  table  were  fider’s  “Ausfuhrliches  Haudbuch  der 
Photographi  Wdkinson’s  “ Photo-Engraving,”  and  Anthony’s 
“ International  Annual.’’ 


Camera  Cu  n. 

On  the  18th  inst.  the  first  of  the  monthly  lantern  exhibition 
was  held.  There  was  a good  attendance,  and  a very  great 
variety  of  work  was  shown,  m ich  of  it  quite  new.  The  slides 
put  through  the  lantern  were  the  work  of  twelve  exhib  tors,  and 
comprised  subjects  as  follows  : —Landscape  and  river  subjects, 
on  Fry’s  gelatine  bromide  transparency  plates,  by  Mr.  Barclay 
(a  good  many  of  these  slides  were  from  negatives  taken  on  club  ex- 
cursions) ; copies  of  Furuiss’s  cartoons  in  Punch,  by  Mr.  Corbould, 
on  Mawson’s  lantern  plitss;  illustrations  of  the  works  at  the 
Forth  Bridge  sho.vn  by  .Mr.  Elder  ; landscape  and  interiors,  by 
.1.  B.  B.  Welli  ugcou,  on  collodio-bromide  plates  ; instantaneous 
views  of  bicycle  racing,  on  wet  collodion  slides,  from  negatives 
taken  by  Mr.  Shipton  in  his  hand  camera  ; landscape  work,  by 
Mr.  Lane  ; views  of  the  college  at  Cambridge  and  other  club 
excursion  work,  by  W.  JI.  Robertson  and  by  F.  Hewlett; 
figure  subject,  by  Mr.  Davison,  on  Thoma.s’s  new  lantern  plates; 
pictures  of  London  streets,  taken  by  .Mr.  England  in  his  Shew’s 
hand  camera,  some  of  the  slides  being  on  rapid  chloride  plates  ; 
flower  and  figure  subjects,  on  .Mawson’s  lantern  plates,  by  Henry 
Stevens  ; views  in  the  Dauphiue  taken  by  W.  A.  Greene,  also 
in  a Shew’s  hand  camera,  on  Eastman’s  stripping  films  ; and  a 
dozen  landscape  with  figures  subjects,  on  wet  collodion 
plates,  by  Mr.  Gale. 

Altogether  about  140  elides  were  shown — one  of  the  most 
varied  collections  that  could  possibly  be  brought  together. 
Some  of  Mr.  Wellington’s  slides  were  magnificent  in  quality  and 
colour  ; those  shown  by  .Mr.  Elder  were  of  great  interest  ; Mr. 
Corbould’s  subjects  afforded  amusement ; Messrs.  England’s, 
Shipton’s,  and  Greene’s  added  a special  photographic  interest 
on  account  of  the  process.  Mr.  Greene’s  pictures  were,  further, 
very  pictorial,  as  also  many  of  those  by  Messrs.  Hewlett, 
Robertson,  and  Barclay. 

On  Thursday,  November  1st,  the  subject  for  discussion  will 
be  “ Toning,  ’ in  reference  both  to  bromide  and  silver  papers. 
A paper  will  ba  read  by  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.  Meeting  at  8 p.m. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  inst. 

F.  W.  Cox  exhibited  some  platinotype  prints. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read;— “In  what  condition 


should  carbon  tissue  be  to  enable  it  to  bo  i>roperly  stripped 
from  glass  that  has  previously  been  collodionised  and  polished 
with  talc  ? ” 

A.  Cowan  said  it  might  be  stripped  the  following  morning. 
He  recommended  that  the  glass  should  be  polished  with  bees- 
wax and  turps,  and  afterwards  polished  with  talc. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  if  the  tissue  was  allowed  to  get  too 
dry  it  would  not  strip. 

W.  H.  Harrison  would  use,  to  ensure  the  surface  of  the  glass 
being  thorougly  clean,  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
as  recommended  by  Carey  Lea. 

A.  H ADDON  remarked  upon  the  free  alkali  always  present 
upon  the  surface  of  freshly  made  glass  ; distilled  water  kept  in  a 
newly  made  glass  ves.sel  would  be  found  to  be  contaminated. 
A German  physicist  had  recommended  that  the  ve.s.sel  should  be 
boiled  in  order  to  dissolve  out  the  alkali. 

J.  T.  Coi.i.iNS  exhibited  a 15  by  12  camera  ; it  racked  out  to 
thirty-three  inches,  and  combintd  all  the  most  useful  move- 
ments, including  a small  brass  plumb-bob  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  camera,  by  which  the  vertical  position  of  the  back  was 
insured. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  out  a notice  he  had  received 
referring  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at  Florence. 

J.  J.  JjRlGlNSIlAW  referred  to  the  favourable  comments  in 
the  daily  papers  upon  the  English  photographic  section  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition. 

A.  Haddon  said  at  the  last  meeting  a question  was  asked  why 
plates,  enclosed  in  a drying-box  in  which  was  deposited  chloride 
of  calcium,  should  commence  to  dry  at  the  top  of  the  box  first, 
the  chlorite  of  calcium  beiug^at  the  bottom.  This  seemed 
difficult  of  explanation  ai  first  sight.  It,  however,  was  in 
obedience  to  ordinary  natural  laws.  Air  depiived  of  moisture 
becomes  lighter,  and  ascends;  and  again,  at  the  instant  of  con- 
tact of  aqueous  vapour  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  latent 
heat  is  gis'en  out.  'The  temperature  of  the  air  being  raised,  it 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  box ; currents  of  warm  and  dry  air  com- 
bined are  thus  circulated  over  the  top  plates,  causing  them  to 
dry  quicker  than  the  plates  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  box. 
A.  Haddon  said  he  had  based  his  remarks  upon  experiment. 
Air  8.aturated  with  moisture  was  blown  through  a tube  contain- 
ing chloride  of  calcium  ; immediately*  the  air  came  in  contact 
with  the  calcium  the  mercury  of  a thermometer  placed  in  the 
tube  was  seen  to  rise. 

J.  Bellsmith,  of  New  York,  a visitor,  was  introduced  to  the 
members.  Referring  to  photography  in  America,  he  remarked, 
that  in  the  States  photograpbeis  were  principally  composed  of 
two  classes,  theorists  and  e.x perimeutalists  ; or  those  who  read 
much  and  did  little  practical  work,  and  others  who  did  a great 
deal  of  work,  but  read  very  little.  To  ba  a successful  photo- 
grapher one  must  do  both.  Mr.  Bellsmith  then  spoke  of  the 
value  of  photographic  societies,  remarking  that  no  one,  how- 
ever advanced  in  any  profession  or  pursuit,  but  might  profit 
by  hearing  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  second  Thursday  in 
each  month  would  be  sat  apart  for  the  optic il  lantern. 

J.  Webster  was  electel  a member  of  the  Association. 


Photographic  Society  oe  Philadelphia. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  October  3rd,  with  Vice- 
President  John  G.  Bullock  in  the  chair. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  read  by  J.  Bartlett,  on  “ The 
Successful  Use  of  Fiash-Light  Compounds  in  Photography  ” (see 
page  6 8 3). 

S.  M.  Fox  thought  that  a common  mistake  in  flash-light 
photography  was  uncapping  the  lens  too  soon.  This  should  be 
done  only  an  instant  before  igniting  the  powder,  otherwise  the 
light  of  burning  lamps,  &c  , was  unduly  impressed  on  the  plate. 
He  mentioned  a case  in  which  a lighted  lamp  which  had  been 
used  as  an  aid  in  focussing,  was  carried  across  the  room  after  the 
cap  was  removed,  the  result  being  a streak  of  light  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Stirling  recommended  the  use  of  a double  pneumatic 
exposing  and  igniting  apparatus,  one  bulb  and  tube  opening  the 
lens  an  instant  before  the  other  ignited  the  powder. 

W.  H.  Rau  advocated  the  use  of  large  charges  of  powder  to 
give  plenty  of  light,  particularly  with  interiors  or  for  dark 
drapery. 

&Ir.  Supplee  said  the  same  rules  should  govern  as  with  day- 
light exposures,  bearing  in  mind  that  with  a group  requiring  the 
camera  to  be  at  a greater  distance  than  with  a single  figure  if  the 
' distance  was  doubled,  the  exposure  should  be  quadrupled,  con- 
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sequently  four  times  the  amount  of  powder  would  be  required, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver  stated  that  there  was  one  point  in 
Mr.  Bartlett’s  paper  to  which  he  desired  to  take  exception,  and 
that  was  that  the  foreign  observers  had  obtained  successful 
results  in  retinal  photography.  Upon  account  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  there  was  in  all  of  the 
results  so  far  obtained,  so  great  a reflex  that  the  picture 
gave  nothing  more  than  a vague  idea  of  the  fundus  of  the 
eye,  associated  with  a large  cone-like  light-streak.  He  had  been 
working  at  the  subject  for  more  than  two  years,  and  had  found 
the  greatest  trials  in  constructing  a fixed  apparatus.  The  corneal 
reflex  he  thought  he  had  at  last  conquered  by  the  adoption  of 
suitable  lenses.  As  soon  as  practicable,  he  would,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler,  read  a short  paper  before  the  Society 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Carbutt  showed  a negative  made  on  an  orthochromatic 
plate  taken  from  a package  prepared  and  packed  just  one  year 
ago.  The  plate  had  every  appearance  of  one  freshly  prepared, 
the  time  which  it  had  been  kept  having  had  no  deleterious  effect 
upon  it. 


Shaftesbury  PnoTooRArmc  Society. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Craven  Lecture  Hall, 
Joubert’s  Place,  Regent  Street,  on  October  19,  when  G.  A.  E. 
Robin.son  occupied  the  chair. 

Newman  Baker  read  a paper  on  “My  Experience  as  an 
Amateur  Photographer.”  Several  pictures  were  shown  illus- 
trating his  gradual  progress  ; his  first  quarter-plate  view  causing 
much  amusement. 

T.  Harrison  advocated  the  use  of  an  exposure- book,  and  de- 
scribed his  contrivance  for  an  enlarging  apparatus,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  found  negatives  which  gave  bad  silver  prints, 
very  often  gave  good  bromide  prints. 

U.  Samora  liked  Mr.  Harrison’s  idea  for  an  enlarging  apparatus, 
and  remarked  that  one  thought  more  of  a result  obtained  from 
a machine  of  an  amateur’s  making,  than  that  obtained  by  a more 
costly  apparatus. 

Two  new  members  were  duly  enrolled. 

Particulars,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of  John  B.  Rintoul,  hon.  sec., 
3C,  Brewer  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 


®alk  in 

Fry  and  Company’s  Dry  Plate  Competition. — An  extensive 
competition,  organi.sed  by  Fry  and  Co.,  for  negatives  taken  on 
their  plates,  has  resulted  in  the  following  awards.  J.  Traill 
Taylor  and  Lyonel  Clark  officiated  as  judges.  Prize  List. — 
1st  Prize  (£20),  Thomas  G.  White,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle;  2nd 
(£10  10s.),  W.  D.  Welford,  47,  Hagley  Road,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham ; 3rd  (£5  6s.),  James  Russell  and  Sons,  28,  Hill  Road, 
Wimbledon  ; 4th  (£3  3s.),  W.  Wainwright,  Hoe  Place,  Woking  ; 
5th  (£3  3s.),  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare,  Great  Elm  Rectory,  Frome, 
Somerset;  6th  (£3  3a),  Thomas  H.  M.  Colledge,  Rosemount, 
Selkirk  ; 7th  (£2  2->.),  Jno.  Phillips,  46,  Fairfield  Road,  Bristol  ; 
8th  (£2  2s.),  Dr.  Drew,  Alexandria,  via  Grahamstown,  South 
Africa  ; 9th  (£2  2s.),  W.  Norgrove,  Wortley  Villa,  Kingsley 
Road.  Gotham,  Bristol  ; 10th  (£2  2s.),  H.  Dudley  Arnott,  High 
Street,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth  ; 1 1th  (£2  2a.),  W.  A.  Firth, 
Springfield  Road,  Belfast ; 12th  (£l  Is.),  C.  W.  Smartt,  54, 
Parade,  Leamington,  Spa  ; 13th  (£l  Is.),  Dr.  W.  Richardson, 
B ith  Lodge,  Oxford  Street,  Reading;  14th  (£l  Is.),  R.  Lock- 
hart, 9,  Woodburn  Terrace,  Edinburgh;  15th  (£1  Is.),  W.  C. 
Hemmons,  8,  Berkeley  Square,  Clifton  ; 16th  (£1  Is.),  Rev. 
F.  C.  Lambert,  62,  St.  Andrew’s  Street,  Cambridge.  In  all, 
nearly  1,000  negatives  and  prints  were  sent  in  for  competition  ; 
every  negative  bearing  only  a number  in  order  of  rotation  as 
received,  and  without  any  other  means  of  identification. 

Photooraphers’  Benevolent  As.soci.ation. — The  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  having  kindly  placed  their 
Exhibition  at  the  disposal  of  the  Benevolent  Association  for  the 
evening  of  November  9th,  the  committee  desire  to  solicit  assist- 
ance of  photographers  in  purchasing  the  tickets  either  before 
the  day  or  on  the  evening.  Remittance  for  tickets  can  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary,  181,  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

Literary  Photooraphic  Club,  founded  1887,  and  the  Postal 
Photoqbapuic  Club,  founded  1886. —The  Literary  Photo- 
graphic Club  was  established  for  the  circulation  and  exchange 
of  photographs  of  literary  interest,  or  of  places  connected  with 


eminent  persons,  and  the  circulation  is  to  commence  on  the  first 
of  March  and  the  first  of  September  in  each  year.  Each  member 
keeps  the  prints  one  week,  and  then  forwards  them  to  the  next 
member  on  the  list.  The  prints  to  be  circulated  must  be  sent 
to  the  Hon.  Sec.  a short  time  before  the  day  on  which  the  circu- 
lation commenses.  A manuscript  book  accompanies  the  prints, 
in  which  notes  are  inserted  and  exchanges  effected.  Hon.  Sec.  ; 
R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  Walton  Manor  Lodge,  Oxford.  The 
Postal  Photographic  Club  was  the  forerunner  of  several  postal 
photographic  clubs  and  circulating  albums  now  in  existence. 
It  was  founded  for  the  circulation  of  prints  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers. These  are  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  Club,  and 
advice  given  as  to  their  improvement.  Exchanges  are  also  made 
by  agreement.  The  prints  are  circulated  in  a box.  which  passes 
from  member  to  member,  each  retaining  it  two  days.  A manu- 
script book  is  enclosed  with  the  prints,  in  which  queries  and 
answers  are  written,  and  discussions  take  place  on  various  topics 
connected  with  photography.  The  rules  are  few  in  number  and 
easily  kept.  The  subscription  is  sixpence  per  annum,  and  the 
cost  of  forwarding  the  box  averages  sixpence  and  sevenpence 
halfpenny  monthly.  Number  of  members  not  to  exceed  twenty. 
Hon  Sec.,  R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  Walton  Manor  Lodge,  Oxford. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Oct.  31st 
will  be  “ Lantern  Matters,’’  preceded  by  a short  paper  by  E.  W. 
Foxlee  on  “A  Simple  Method  of  Te.sting  Photographic  Mounts.” 
This  is  a lantern  night,  and  visitors  are  invited. 


Comsponbints. 

*,•  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photooeaphic  News, 
5, Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;*'  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “ Piper  and  Cabter,  Photoqbaphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

W.  V.  Morris. — 1.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  using  the 
rapid  doublet  for  the  purpose,  on  any  plate  it  will  cover  ; but  we 
have  not  met  with  a rapid  doublet  of  7 inches  focus  which  would 
cover  a 12  by  10  plate.  2.  There  are  several  single  solution  de- 
velopers in  use,  one  of  the  commonest  being  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer.  3.  Dissolve  300  grammes  of  oxalate  of  potassium  in 
500  grammes  {t.e.,  500  cubic  centimetres)  of  water,  and  when  the 
solution  is  nearly  cold  dissolve  therein  100  grammes  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  For  use,  this  developer  generally  requires  dilution 
with  its  own  bulk,  or  double  its  bulk  of  water. 

Mercury. — 1.  Burton’s  book  is  published  by  Marion  & Co.,  of 
Soho  Square.  2.  The  book  in  question  will  probably  give  you 
Buftioient  information. 

Dr.  Vogel. — We  are  obliged  for  b dh  your  communications,  which 
were  not  in  time  for  our  present  issue. 

Hermann  Fleury'. — Some  time  ago  we  saw  them  in  the  shop 
window  of  Mrs.  Evans,  4a,  Duncannou  Street,  London,  but  can- 
not sav  whether  they  are  still  to  be  had. 

Bromide. — The  very  host  hypo  eliminator  is  plenty  of  washing, 
and  even  after  using  such  hypo  eliminators  as  hypochlorites — 
and  these  are  the  only  effectual  ones — nearly  as  much  washing  is 
needed  to  remove  the  eliminator.  Imperfect  removal  of  the 
hypochlorite  causes  the  paper  to  rot,  and  in  the  ordinary  methods 
of  paper-making  hypo-ulphite  of  soda  is  used  to  eliminate  the 
hypochlorites  used  in  bleaching.  Hence  the  frequent  presence  of 
hyposulphiii  s in  mounting  boards. 

T.  IIuss.  — Considering  everything,  we  think  the  prospects  are  less 
favourable  than  in  this  country. 

Light. — The  magnesium  flash-light,  if  properly  used.  Several 
articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  lately  in  the  Photographic 
N EWS. 

Enquirer. — 1.  The  .spots  on  the  negative  are  due  to  silver  from  the 
paper  acting  upon  and  entering  into  the  film  at  certain  points. 
'J'he  drier  the  paper  used  for  printing  upon,  the  smaller  is  the 
chance  of  this  happening.  2.  The  spots  on  the  print  are  due  to 
imperfect  fixation,  but  they  only  occur  where  there  are  hard 
nodules  of  albumen  which  retain  the  silver,  so  in  one  sense  they 
are  due  to  a defect  of  the  albuiiienised  paper. 

Sterling  Coyne. — You  can  perhaps,  obtain  it  from  Hopkins  and 
Williams,  operative  chemists,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 
London. 

J.  Haines. — 1.  The  ordinary  oil  colours  sold  in  tubes  at  most 
fancy  material  stores  answer  well.  Tiiose  of  Itowney  or  Win- 
sor  and  Newton  can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere.  2.  We  will 
post  you  a book  conlainiog  the  required  information. 

G.  Bradford.— To  band.  Thank  you. 

P.  Swanson. — Thank  you  for  the  article  for  the  Year-Book.  2. 
See  a small  book  on  “ Photographic  Painting,”  by  A.  H.  Bool, 
and  published  at  one  shilling  by  Piper  and  Carter,  5,  Furnival 
Street,  Holbom,  E.C.  3.  Try  gum  elemi. 

R.  Blackman.— We  will  post  you  the  particulars. 
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THE  CASE  OF  A HOSPITAL  INTERFERING 
WITH  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  BUSINESS— RESULT 
OF  THE  APPEAL. 

In  May  last  we  gave  a report  of  the  case  of  Tod-Heatly  v. 
Benhani,  in  which  the  landlord  of  7 and  8,  Gloucester 
Terrace,  Brompton  Ro.ad,  in  conjunction  with  Elliot  and 
Fry,  photographers,  moved  to  restrain  Dr.  Benham,  the 
projector  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  Hospital,  from  using  No. 
G,  Gloucester  Terrace,  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  a nui- 
sance. The  J udge  decided  against  the  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
Benham  appealed.  On  Saturday  last  the  appeal  came  on 
for  hearing  before  Lords  Justices  Cotton,  Lindley,  and 
Bowen,  sitting  in  the  Appeal  Court. 

The  Lords  Justices  now  adopted  the  view  of  the  first 
Judge  (Justice  Kekewich),  that  the  business  was  an 
annoyance  within  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  in  the 
lease,  and  confirmed  his  decision,  dismissing  the  appeal, 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  injunction  for  a fort- 
night. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Hospital  informs  the  Press,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  this 
case,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  carry  on  the  Hos- 
pital in  suitable  premises  close  at  hand. 

It  may  be  noted  as  an  interesting  legal  point  that  the  ver- 
dict was  not  given  on  the  question  as  to  whether  a nuisance 
was  caused,  but  whether  using  the  building  as  a hospital 
was  a breach  of  covenant  of  the  lease.  To  prove  this  the 
ground-landlord  was  a co-plaintiff  with  Elliot  and  Fry. 
Photographers,  therefore,  who  suffer  from  any  injury  to 
their  business  caused  by  their  next  door  neighbours,  must 
not  rely  upon  this  case  as  a safe  precedent. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  GENEVA. 

(from  a’  CORRESPONDENT.) 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  promoted  by  the  Geneva 
Photographic  Society  opened  on  the  6th  October,  and 
remains  open  for  a month.  The  photographs  are  hung 
in  a large  room  in  the  Electoral  Buildings,  and  are  well 
lighted  from  above.  This,  the  second  exhibition  of  the 
Geneva  Society,  has  proved  so  very  successful  that  their 
next  venture  will  probably  assume  an  international  cha- 
racter. The  exhibits  were  judged  by  a jury  who  awarded 
diplomas  of  equal  value  to  those  exhibitoi-s  whose  work 
was,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  meritorious. 

The  following  received  diplomas,  and  are  specially  note- 
worthy : — 

Dr.  H.  Fol,  two  good  enlargements  of  mountain  scenery 
on  bromide  paper  ; a large  Medusa,  swimming  in  salt 
water,  rather  larger  than  life-size  ; Star  Fish  (Astro- 
pecten)  mouth  side,  alive,  enlarged  25  times  ; Steno- 
phore  (Beroe)  alive,  swimming  in  salt  water,  enlarged 
10  times ; Diatom  (Arachnodiscus)  enlarged  9,200 


times.  All  on  bromide  paper,  and  exceedingly  well  exe- 
cuted. 

Coombe  Williams,  six  small  pictures  printed  in  platinum, 
all  most  artistic  and  of  good  technique.  Two  of  these, 
“ The  Harvesters”  and  “Gathering  Narcissus,”  are  specially 
excellent. 

Edgar  Sautter,  three  frames  crowded  with  quarter-plate 
instantaneous  pictures,  taken  with  Marion’s  reporter’s 
camera. 

Ed.  V.  Boissonnas,  various  specimens  of  orthochromatic 
results,  compared  with  those  obtained  on  ordinary  plates, 
from  negatives  on  plates  made  by  the  exhibitor. 

A.  Eternod,  a large  exhibit  of  a new  Universal  Camera 
for  ordinary,  scientific,  and  microscopic  photography, 
medical  photographs,  and  an  album  of  views. 

F.  De  I’Harpe  ; amongst  this  gentleman’s  exhibits  is  a 
ploughing  picture  which  has  a lot  of  “ go  ” in  it. 

M.  Van  Berchem,  small  views  and  enlargements,  wor- 
thy of  Egyptian  subjects. 

Lacombe  and  Fils,  show-case  portraits ; but  one  photo- 
engraving of  a girl  looking  out  to  sea  is  very  charming. 

F.  Bois-ionnas,  the  largest  exhibitor,  and  his  work 
throughout  of  high  standard,  an  enlargement  of  an  Alpine 
scene  with  snow-clad  mountain  in  the  distance,  is  especi- 
ally fine  (Valley  of  Zermat,  La  Cervin),  the  negative 
being  on  an  orthochromatic  plate  ; La  Batie  sur  Versoix 
is  another  charming  enlargement  on  bromide  paper  ; a 
crowded  frame  of  landscapes  containing  two  good  boat 
pictures ; a large  frame  of  views  taken  on  orthochromatic 
plates  ; another  frame  of  prints  from  Eastman  paper  nega- 
tives, a little  picture  of  Goats,  taken  at  L’llermitage 
near  Hycres,  being  especially  charming;  and  numerous 
studio  portraits  of  children,  for  which  Mr.  Boissonnas  is 
so  justly  famed. 

II.  Racine,  frames  terribly  over-crowded  with  good 
silver  prints  of  cabinet-size  views  and  instantaneous 
studies,  Algerian  donkeys  carrying  sand,  being  quite  a 
picture,  and  technically  excellent. 

.1.  Kolia,  horses  in  motion  and  military  scenes,  some 
very  clever. 

There  is  also  a good  show  of  results  obtained  by  various 
photo,  printing  processes,  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  and 
photographic  chemicals  and  preparations,  amongst  the 
exhibitors  of  which  several  diplomas  were  awarded. 


ON  COLOUR  SENSITIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND 
OPTICAL  SENSITIZERS. 

BY  DR.  II.  W.  VOGEL.* 

I LEARN  from  English  newspapers  that  colour-sensitive- 
ness calls  for  more  and  more  the  attention  of  English 

* I say  Colour-SeDsitive  because  >he  words  “ orthochromatic  ’ (riRht  io 
colours),  or  “ isochromatic”  (^ual  in  colours),  do  not  signify  rightly 
either  the  process  or  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  prepared  after  it  for 
different  coloured  rays. 
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photographers.  But  whilst  in  Germany  colour  sensitive 
processes  have  been  introduced  into  practice  for  five  years, 
it  seems  that  in  England  the  matter  still  interests  only  from 
a theoretical  point  of  view. 

In  illustrating  this  opinion,  I will  only  mention  that  our 
chief  photographic  reproduction  establishments  in  Ger- 
many— i.e.,  Haufstangl  and  Bruckmann,  Munich  ; Photo- 
graphische  Gesellschaft,  Berlin  ; Braun  in  Dornach — have 
taken  with  colour-sensitive  collodion  or  colour-sensitive 
gelatine  plates  many  thou.saudsof  old  and  new  oil  pictures, 
not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  also  in  England ; and 
whilst  in  Germany  in  the  last  season  in  landscape  photo- 
graphy were  consumed  more  than  20,000  eosite  of  silver 
plates,  the  Advertiser,  speakingof  the  Photographic 

Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  says  of  the  exhibited  landscape 
pictures  taken  on  those  plates  : “ The  new  process  promises 
very  fine  results  hereafter,  but  whether  it  will  come  into 
general  use  remains  to  be  seen.” 

In  the  articles  published  in  the  last  season  on  colour- 
sensitive  (the  so-called  ortho,  or  isochromatic)  photo- 
graphy, my  “theory”  is  often  mentioned  and  criticised 
sometimes  in  such  a manner  that  I fear  the  authors  have  not 
understood  rightly  the  meaning  of  my  sentences.  There- 
fore I am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bothamley,  that  he  has 
rectified  at  the  Birmingham  Congress  several  of  the  asser- 
tions imputed  to  me,  and  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  a mis- 
take to  criticise  the  assertions  of  an  author  after  imperfect 
translations,  and  not  after  his  original  publications.  The 
chief  objections  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  name  I 
have  given  to  the  dyes  which  sensitize  photographic  fdates 
for  yellow,  red,  and  green  rays,  &c. ; that  is,  optical  sensi- 
tizers. Mr.  Bothamley  proposes  another  name  (selective 
sensitizers),  but  I think  I have  good  reason  for  calling  the 
mentioned  dyes  optical  sensitizers.  The  name  is  founded 
on  experiments  with  collodion-bromide  of  silver  plates, 
prepared  with  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  and  washed 
thoroughly  afterwards. 

The  following  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  ; — 

1.  If  a chemical  sensitizer  {i.e.,  tannin)  is  applied  to 
such  plates  it  increases  their  general  sensitiveness  for  white 
light  very  much  ; if  a merely*  optical  sensitizer  is  applied 
to  such  plates  it  has  no  action  at  all.  This  is  a very 
marked  difference. 

2.  The  action  of  the  so-called  optical  sensitizer  on  a col- 
lodion and  bromide  of  silver  plate  is  only  visible  if  it  is 
prepared  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  any  other 
chemical  sensitizer,  as  tannin,  morphia,  &c. 

3.  Whilst  chemical  sensitizers  increase  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  mentioned  plate  (1)  for  white  light  in  general, 
optical  sensitizers  increase  only  the  sensitiveness  for  those 
rays  which  they  optically  absorb. 

I call  the  first  class  of  sensitizers  “chemical”  ones 
because  they  combine  chemically  with  iodine  and  bromide, 
liberated  by  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver,  and  because  they  help  in  this  way  the  chemical 
action  of  light.  I call  the  second  class  of  sensitizers 
“optical  ” ones  because  they  sensitize  only  for  those  rays 
they  optically  absorb  ; and  because  the  optical  absorption 
is  the  first  reason  of  their  sensitizing  power.  I think  in 
this  sentence  is  no  theory  at  all,  but  real  facts,  first 
observed  by  me  ; and  I guess  that  I have  a good  right  to 
make  the  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  sensitizers,  and 
to  maintain  the  name  I have  given,  “ optical  sensitisers.” 

But  others  think  that  these  facts  I have  pointed  out  are 
the  explanation  of  them  ; and  here  I differ  from  Captain 
Abney.  He  gives  several  facts;  i.e.,  he  shows  that 
cyanine  and  erythrosine  are  decomposed  by  the  rays 
they  absorb,  and  that  the  decomposed  or  reduced  bodies 
act  secondary  on  the  salts  of  silver  in  the  dyed  bromide 
of  chloride  of  silver  plate.  I acknowledge  this  fact, 
but  not  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  because  other 
facts  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way. 

Remember,  firstly,  the  fact  No.  2 above  mentioned. 

• I saj  “ merely,”  because  I have  p'^inted  out  already  (1876)  that  it 
may  happen  that  any  body  sensitizes  not  only  chemically,  but  also  optically. 


Magdala  red,  for  instance,  does  not  sensitize  collodio- 
bromide  of  silver  for  yellow  rays,  if  a trace  of  soluble 
bromide  is  present,  but  it  sensitizes  very  well  in  the 
presence  of  a trace  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Captain  Abney  explains  this  fact  by  another  fact : that 
the  developing  action  of  the  dye  (I  guess  he  means  the 
body  formed  by  the  exposure  of  the  dye)  is  retarded  “ by 
the  presence  of  a trace  of  soluble  bromide.”  But  here 
Captain  Abney  has  left  out  the  consideration  of  the  other  fact 
observed  by  me,  that  in  the  presence  of  morphia  or  tannin, 
the  Magdala  acts  very  well  sensitizing  for  the  yellow 
rays,  even  if  the  bromide  of  silver  is  prepared  with  an 
excess  of  soluble  bromide. 

Now  I ask  modestly,  how  will  Captain  Abney  explain 
this  fact  ? Will  he  suppose  that  bromide  of  silver  (pre- 
pared with  excess  of  soluble  bromide)  is  more  easily  re- 
duced by  the  exposed  dyes  in  the  dark  room  if  tannin  is 
present  ? I say  tannin  or  morphia  in  the  dark  has  no 
action  at  all  on  bromide  of  silver.  Captain  Abney  may 
cover  his  exposed  plain  collodion  film,  dyed  with 
Fuchsin  or  Magdala  red,  with  collodion  emulsion  (pre- 
pared with  excess  of  soluble  bromide)  and  treated  with 
tannin  or  morphia;  he  will  get  no  action  at  all  by  deve- 
lopment. The  presence  of  tannin  and  other  chemical 
sensitizers  helps  only  the  action  of  Magadala  red  or  other 
optical  sensitizers  if  both  are  together  exposed  with  the 
bromide  of  silver. 

Another  fact  is,  that  bromide  of  silver  (with  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver)  mixed  with  a sensitizing  colour  {i.e., 
chinoliu  red  or  eosine),  and  exposed  to  light  will  give  an 
action  of  the  yellow  part  of  the  sun’s  spectrum  even  in 
a second  ; but  if  one  would  get  an  action  after  Abney’s 
system,  by  exposing  a plain  collodion  film  coloured  with 
the  dye,  and  covering  in  the  dark  room  with  emulsion 
and  developing,  he  must  expose  the  plain  collodion  film 
about  twenty  times  as  long,  to  get  the  same  action  as  if  the 
dye  were  mixed  with  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  exposed 
together  with  it  to  the  light. 

Captain  Abney  will  reject  this  objection.  He  says, 
“ the  slightest  exposure  to  light  begins  to  change  the  dye.”* 
But  that  is  not  the  case  if  the  dye  is  exposed  per  se, 
It  is  only  the  case  if  the  dyet  is  exposed  in  the  presence 
of  bromide  of  silver. 

From  this  fact  I conclude  that  there  is  a very  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  behaviour  of  the  dye  if  it  is  exposed 
per  se,  and  afterwards  brought  in  contact  with  bromide  or 
chloride  of  silver  ; or  if  it  is  exposed  together  with  the 
la>t-mentioned  silver  salts.  In  the  latter  Ciise,  the  action  of 
the  dye  is  by  far  more  intense,  and  even  visible  (in  the 
presence  of  a chemical  sensitizer)  ifjthe  bromide  of  silver  is 
prepared  with  an  excess  of  bromide. 

Perhaps  Captain  Abney  wilt  exp'ain  that  by  the  theory  of 
the  “status  nascens.”  But  what  is  “status  nascens?” 
Under  “ status  nascens,”  the  fact  is  understood,  that  certain 
bodies  act,  by  far,  more  energetically  in  the  moment  they 
are  liberated  from  a chemical  compound,  than  in  a free  state. 
So  it  may  happen  that  the  bodies  formed  from  the  dyes  by 
the  action  of  light,  reduce  silver  salts  more  easily  in  the 
moment  of  formation  than  afterwards. 

Now  I go  a step  further,  and  explain  the  fact  of  status 
nascens.  If  any  body  is  decomposed  chemically  by  light 
or  heat  (which  is  generally  the  same)  the  body  vibrates. 
If  the  vibration  is  very  strong,  the  chemical  equilibrium  is 
disturbed,  the  body  decomposed,  and  the  new  bodies  formed 
or  liberated  are  in  a condition  of  energetic  vibration  which 
will  make  them  apt  to  decompose  other  present  bodies 
by  the  communication  of  their  vibrations. 

I think  in  this  way  Captain  Abney  and  I come  together. 


• Briiiah  Journal,  p.  197. 

1 1 har«  exposed  » gelatine  plate  dyed  with  cosin,  and  hare  got  with 
it,  eren  in  instantaneous  exposure,  pictures  of  the  sun  spectrum  with  reiy 
marked  action  in  yellow.  Further,  I hare  dissolved  eosine  in  plain 
collodion,  exposed  to  the  sun’s  spectrum  for  twenty-flre  seconds,  afterwards 
covered  with  gelatine  emulsion  and  developed,  and  I have  got  nothing  at 
all.  The  same  was  the  case  as  I coated  a gelatine  plate  with  the  dyed 
collodion  and  exposed  (after  Abney’s  method). 
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The  action  of  the  exposed  dyes  isby  far  more  energetic,  if 
they  are  exposed  together  with  bromide  of  silver,  than  if  they 
are  exposed  alone.  This  fact  Cajitain  Abney  will  not  deny 
I believe.  And,  perhaps,  he  will  now  give  more  credit  to 
my  explanation,  that  the  light  ab.sorbed  by  the  dye  is 
transmitted  in  vibrations,  partly  in  slow  ones  (heat),  partly 
in  quicker  ones  which  will  induce  chemical  decomposition. 
But  not  only  the  dye,  but  also  the  silver  salt  absorbs  rays, 
and  begins  to  vibrate.  This  vibration  is  a feeble  one  in  the 
yellow  part  of  the  spectrum  if  silver  salt  is  alone  ; but  in 
the  presence  of  a dye  the  energetic  vibrations  of  the  latter 
are  communicated  to  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver 
which  are  in  contact  with  them,  and  therefore  the  bromide 
of  silver  is  brought  into  such  energetic  vibrations  that  their 
chemical  equlibrium  is  disturbed,  i.c.,  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed. This  happens  best  when  a body  is  present  which 
will  combine  with  bromine  or  iodine — that  is  a chemical 
sensitizer.  So  I explain  the  fact  that  optical  sensitizers, 
in  the  case  of  collodion  bromide  of  silver  only  works  if  a 
chemical  sensitizer  is  present.  This  short  explanation  may 
be  sufficient  to  clearing  up  the  matter. 

In  addition  to  this,  allow  me  to  rectify  Captain 
Abney  in  another  matter.  He  says,  in  a note  on  page  216 
of  the  British  Jourtval  of  Photography  : — “ On  August  5 , 

1884,  I wrote  to  the  Photographic  News In  th  e 

same  communication  I showed  how  to  add  eosioe  of  silver 
to  a gelatine  emulsion.  I make  this  note  here,  as  the  mix- 
ture has  been  subsequently  recommended.”  I call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I published  a method  how  to  add 
eosine  of  silver  to  a gelatine  emulsion  three  months  before 
Captain  Abney,  on  page  51  in  the  second  May  issue  of  the 
Photographische  Mittheilungen. 

Berlin,  October  29^4,  1*88. 

o 

CHAPTERS  ON  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Eleventh  Article. 

It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  beginners  who  have 
not  the  benefit  of  personal  instruction  from  an  experienced 
teacher,  commence  the  practice  of  photography  by  at- 
tempting to  portray  some  familiar  subject  situated  in  or 
near  their  own  dwellings  ; and  when  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  new  apparatus  have 
been  mastered,  a wider  field  of  action  is  chosen.  The 
delineating  of  house  pets,  family  groups,  and  numerous 
other  subjects,  differing,  as  regards  the  treatment  required, 
from  buildings,  open  laudscaiies,  and  general  views,  may 
be  practised  with  a moderate  degree  of  success;  but  touring 
with  the  camera  is  by  far  a more  pleasant  occupation,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  proportionately  better  results 
will  be  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  pictures  of  con- 
siderable merit  have  been  shown  at  exhibitions  by  those 
favoured  with  opportunity,  and  possessed  of  perseverance 
to  overcome  obstacles.  •'*  Strengthening  the  Under- 
standing,” a picture  greatly  praised  at  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  Exhibition  held  at  Pall  Mall  a 
year  or  two  ago,  is  a good  illustration.  No  one  will  deny 
that  this  example  of  photography  was  a true  work  of  art, 
created  from  the  most  ordinary  materials,  namely,  a figure 
subject,  an  untidily  attired  old  man,  and  a few  shoe- 
mending implements  distributed  about  the  photographer’s 
printing-room.  The  sitter  and  the  accessories  were,  it  is 
stated,  taken  separately,  and  united  in  one  harmonious  pic- 
ture in  the  process  of  printing.  Another  photograph  in 
the  same  exhibition,  entitled  “ Only  for  My  Ears,”  was  also 
a success.  The  arrangement  was  simple,  but  effective, 
and  comprised  two  figure  subjects — a letter  carrier  and  a 
country  lass.  Pictures  possessing  equal  merit  can  be  made 
every  day.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
production  of  such  work  necessitates,  in  addition  to  oppor- 
tunity and  the  command  of  suitable  instruments,  the  cul- 


tivation of  the  perceptive  faculties  to  an  especial  degree, 
and  the  possession  of  considerable  artistic  taste  and  skill. 

Home  pictures,  illustrative  of  some  incident  or  other 
that  may  transpire  in  everyday  life,  are  by  no  means  an 
e;usy  task  for  a beginner  to  attempt,  for  it  seldom  hap- 
pens, except  in  the  more  expensive  class  of  outfits,  that  the 
lens  is  suitable.  Single  landscape  lenses  are,  as  a rule,  too 
slow  for  such  work,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  illuminating 
power  caused  by  the  necessary  employment  of  a small 
diaphragm.  If,  however,  the  subjects  are  situated  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  a bright  but  diffused  light,  then,  with 
the  assistance  of  a rapid  plate,  say  one  which  registers 
22®  on  the  Warnerke  standard  sensitometer,  a composi- 
tion may  be  arranged,  including  living  models,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success.  In  choosing  a lens  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  home  jiictures,  one  possessed  of  good  cover- 
ing power  should  be  selected,  which  means  the  capability 
of  giving  a distinctly  and  brilliantly  sharp  image  right 
up  to  the  corners  of  the  focussing  or  ground-glass  screen. 
With  such  a lens,  rapid  plates,  and  an  active  light,  the 
mere  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  well  provided  for.  A 
lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  type,  described  in  the  seventh 
article  of  this  series  (see  page  5.37),  will  be  found  to  be  a 
very  useful  instrument  when  used  under  the  conditions 
just  named. 

In  all  cases  where  an  exposure  of  three  seconds  or  more 
becomes  requisite  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  detail  and 
force  to  make  a good  printing  negative,  and  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  necessitates  rapidity  of  action,  although 
perhaps  poorly  illuminated,  a lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear 
type  may  not  be  sufficiently  quick  acting  for  the  purpose; 
but  a lens  of  the  rapid  portrait  combination  type  will  most 
likely  satisfy  the  requirements.  A very  useful  form  of 
lens  is  the  Voightliinder  Rapid  Eursycope.  Her  Priimm, 
speaking  of  the  merits  of  this  lens,  says : — “ Compared 
with  a three,  four,  or  five  inch  portrait  lens  ” (diameter  of 
lens  is  meant),  “ the  exposure  for  the  new  euryscope,  with 
full  opening,  had  to  be  about  a quarter  or  one-third  longer  ; 
but  the  sharpness  was  much  greater.  If  the  same  defini- 
tion was  required  from  the  portrait  lens,  a smaller  stop 
would  have  to  be  used,  and  in  that  case  the  euryscope 
would  be  quicker.  The  Ross  Universal  Symmetrical  Lens 
is  somewhat  similar.  These  instruments  are  constructed 
to  admit  of  being  used  with  a full  aperture,  whereby  por- 
traits and  objects  not  situated  at  very  distant  planes  can  be 
taken  with  sufficient  sharpness  for  all  practical  purposes, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  the  passage  of  a maximum 
amount  of  actinic  light.  The  insertion  of  diaphragms  of 
small  dimensions  rendeis  this  class  of  instrument  suitable 
for  w'ork  in  the  field,  where  objects  at  greater  distances 
may  be  well  defined.  Thus  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that,  if  separate  negatives  of  figures  and  suitable  sur- 
roundings are  made,  it  only  remains  to  print  the  desired 
portions  of  each  on  one  piece  of  sensitive  paper  without 
showing  the  junction,  in  order  to  build  up  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  a very  satisfactory  picture  ; perchance 
equalling  in  all  respects  those  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made. 

To  photograph  a favourite  horse  is  a frequent  request 
made  to  an  amateur,  and  the  task  is  by  no  means  a diffi- 
cult one,  provided  the  light  be  good,  and  the  instrument 
quick  acting  and  embracing  a fairly  wide  angle.  Most  of 
the  rectilinear  lenses  by  reputed  makers  answer  the  condi- 
tion ; but,  in  choosing  a position  for  the  animal,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  success  that  the  source  of  light  should  be 
behind  the  camera — not  directly  so,  but  a little  to  one 
side.  On  no  account  must  it  shine  into  the  lens.  Unneces- 
sary difficulty  arises  when  the  sun  shines  upon  a broad 
space  of  gravel  or  light-coloured  soil  between  the  camera 
and  the  object,  when  the  latter  is  for  other  reasons  placed 
in  the  shade.  A projecting  cone  of  blackened  cardboard 
adjusted  over  the  lens  tube  will  set  this  right  if  the  focus 
be  not  very  short.  A plain  building  is,  perhaps,  as  useful 
a background  as  any  that  can  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  ; 
doorways  and  windows,  with  their  straight  lines  and 
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angalar  markings,  when  seen  close  to  the  figure  of  a sub- 
ject, are  apt  to  mar  the  effect,  so  should  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  the  experiment  knows  that  horses 
very  soon  tire  of  posing  ; they  are  apt  to  get  fidgety  or 
appear  surly  ; therefore  it  is  always  better  to  complete 
what  preliminaries  may  be  necessary  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  when  all  is  ready  for  an  exposure,  to  get  an  assistant  to 
stand  a few  yards  away  from  the  camera  with  a sieve  of  corn, 
which  should  be  shaken  while  the  horse  is  called  by  name. 
A ruse  of  this  kind  will  usually  attract  the  attention  of  the 
animal,  and  materially  improve  the  position  of  the  head  as 
a study.  To  secure  this  advantage  the  photographer  must, 
of  course,  be  quick  to  expose  at  the  proper  moment.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  photographing  groups  of  animals 
in  open  landscape, where  snap  shutter  exposures  are  usually 
made.  Such  work  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of 
instantaneous  photography.  As  we  proceed,  suggestions 
will  be  made  respecting  the  arrangement  and  taking  of 
groups  of  various  kinds  ; also  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
home  favourites,  all  of  which  subjects  may  appear  simple 
enough  to  do,  and  generally  are,  when  one  can  command 
the  most  suitable  conditions.  Still,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  tyro,  especially  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal,  that  all  that  is  required  to  secure  good  pictures  is 
the  production  of  sharp,  clearly  defined  negatives  of  sub- 
jects, well  modelled  as  regards  light  and  shade,  and  the 
subsequent  printing  from  the  same  with  care  and  taste. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PICTURES  BY  THE 
ACTION  OF  COLD. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLEY.* 

Article  II. 

My  attention  being  again  called  to  the  production  of  pic- 
tures by  the  action  of  cold,  I am  again  tempted  to  make 
some  experiments  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  best  thing  to  do  for  a beginning  is 
to  initiate,  if  possible,  a repetition  of  the  natural  phenomenon 
I have  already  observed  (see  p.  517). 

The  frosts  of  winter  are  not  yet  upon  us — here  in  Man- 
chester, at  any  rate — though  it  seems  likely  we  shall  have 
them  both  severe  and  soon.  The  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  windows  after  sundown  is,  however,  often  copious 
enough.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  to  attempt  the 
production  of  pictures  in  moisture  for  the  present,  as  a 
prelude  to  their  production  in  ice  or  other  materials  at  a 
later  date. 

On  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  October,  I accordingly  hung 
sheets  of  paper  inside  and  outside  certain  of  the  windows 
of  my  home,  varying  the  experiment  with  the  experience 
gained.  I caused  these  sheets  to  hang  against,  or  neaily 
against  the  glass,  by  using  gummed  paper  at  the  top  of 
each,  and  I left  a “gas”  flame  burning  in  each  of  the 
rooms  where  the  experiments  were  afoot.  My  idea  was 
firstly,  that  water  would  be  generated  by  the  combustion 
of  the  “ gas  ; ” secondly,  that  its  vapour  would  be  dissipated 
throughout  the  air  contained  within  the  rooms  (these  two 
things,  of  course,  are  fairly  certain)  ; thirdly,  that  conden- 
sation would  take  place  upon  the  window  glass  where  the 
paper  was  not,  and  not  where  the  paper  was,  or  that  if  it 
took  place  there  also,  that  it  would  be  slighter  than  where 
it  was  not,  and  that  the  character  of  the  deposit  would  be 
influenced  by  the  evenness  or  unevenness  of  the  paper 
itself,  and  by  any  variations  in  the  colour  of  its  surface.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  radiation  would  be  more  readily 
effected  from  the  unscreened  glass  than  from  those  parts 
which  were  protected,  and  also  that  a printed  paper  with 
the  print  towards  the  glass  would  radiate  more  readily 
where  the  printed  matter  was,  than  where  it  was  not,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  I might  expect  there  would  be  a 
deposit  of  dew  in  the  first  place  where  the  paper  was  not, 
and  in  the  second  place  where  it  was,  and  that  the  deposit 
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under  the  paper  would  be  variegated  in  character  in 
accordance  with  the  printed  matter  on  it. 

My  experiments  have  proved  more  successful  than  my 
theory.  No  visible  moisture  whatever  condensed  on  any 
portion  of  the  window  which  had  the  sheets  outside,  a 
circumstance  I attribute  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a fire 
within  the  room,  and  a better  circulation  of  the  air,  by 
which  probably  the  greater  portion  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
was  carried  off.  This  experiment  (repeated  on  each  night) 
was  accordingly  a failure.  In  the  room  where  the  fire 
was  not,  and  where  the  papers  were  inside,  the  experi- 
ment was  successful,  but  the  nature  of  the  success  was 
not  exactly  what  I looked  for.  The  condensation  of  the 
moisture  was  not  around  the  papers,  but  beneath  them, 
i.e.,  on  these  portions  of  the  glass  they  covered.  The  glass 
around  remained  quite  clear.  The  great  satisfaction  of 
the  experiment,  however,  was  in  the  fact  that  the  bolder 
portions  of  the  printed  matter  were  reproduced  in  dew 
drops  differing  in  character  from  those  of  which  the 
ground  was  made,  and  a woodcut  with  which  this  printed 
matter  was  illustrated  was  exquisitely  represented.  The 
picture  to  me  was  charming,  and  as  I examined  it  in  the 
now  darkened  room  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the  street 
lamps  outside  it  gradually  exhaled,  sic  transit  gloria 
Mundi.  On  the  second  evening  of  the  experiments  I used 
a sheet  of  common  foolscap  writing  paper  on  which  I had 
depicted  (with  Brunswick  black)  a large  cross  with  lines 
of  an  inch  and  a half  in  width,  and  dividing  the  paper 
into  four.  It  was  hung  (cross  side  inwards)  in  a room 
without  a fire,  but  in  which  a gas  light  burned,  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  glass. 

This  experiment  was  likewise  a success.  The  moisture 
condensed  beneath  the  paper  only  (not  around),  and  only 
beneath  the  paper  where  the  cross  was  not,  so  that  viewed 
in  the  darkened  room  against  the  background  of  a clouded 
sky,  and  seen  only  by  the  glimmering  of  the  lamps  outside, 
the  picture  represented  a cross  in  black  (clear  glass)  upon 
a ground  of  grey,  having  the  appearance  of  the  focussing 
screen  of  a camera. 

On  the  third  night  the  experiment  was  repeated  with 
two  sheets  of  paper  marked  with  the  figure  of  the  cross ; 
one  sheet  in  the  same  room  as  before  with  the  gas  light 
only  burning,  and  the  other  one  in  a room  with  neither 
gas  nor  fire.  The  latter  experiment  was  the  more  successful 
of  the  two,  and  introduced  me  to  another  and  very  beautiful 
phase  of  the  phenomeuon.  The  glass  of  the  windows  was 
carefully  cleaned  and  wiped,  and  the  screens  (previously 
dried  before  a tire)  were  hung  at  sundown. 

The  experiment  in  the  room  with  gas-light  turned  out 
as  it  had  done  before,  and  needs  no  further  mention.  The 
other,  after  remaining  something  above  an  hour,  presented 
the  clear  glass  cross  upon  the  seemingly  ground-glass 
ground,  but  the  evenness  of  the  dew  deposit  was  so  great 
as  to  make  the  picture  almost  perfect  of  its  kind.  Looking 
at  it  again  (the  screen  had  been  dropped  down)  about  four 
hours  later  in  the  night  I found  the  whole  phenomenon 
had  changed.  The  cross  appeared  as  a ground-glass  figure 
most  admirable  in  its  texture,  and  upon  a ground  of  seem- 
ing black  sporadically  illuminated  by  spangling  stars.  The 
moisture  beneath  the  paper  where  the  cross  was  not  had 
accumulated  into  drops  too  small  to  run,  and  too  large  to 
diffuse  the  light  as  it  had  been  diffused  before,  whilst 
beneath  the  figure  of  the  cross  the  dew  had  been  deposited 
in  particles  individually  invisible,  but  of  the  character 
which  sufficed  to  scatter  the  feeble  lamp-light  in  a most 
admirable  way. 

The  true  theory  of  the  phenomenon  I apprehend  is 
this  : that  the  heat  radiated  to  the  window  by  the  room 
prevented  the  formation  of  dew  upon  the  window  glass 
where  it  was  bare  ; that  the  white  paper  reflected  back 
this  heat,  and  permitted  the  glass  beneath  it  to  grow 
“ cold,”  whilst  beneath  the  cross  of  black  the  heat  had 
penetrated,  and  so  prevented  the  deposit  for  a time — 
for  a time  in  which  the  moisture  beneath  those  portions  of 
the  paper  which  were  white  had  been  able  to  accumu- 
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late  to  an  extent  too  great  to  effect  the  scattering  of  the 
lamp  light  gleams. 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  frosts 
“ set  in  ” I shall  easily  obtain  these  frigerograms  in  the 
form  of  ice.  Meanwhile  I shall  continue  my  experiments 
with  a view  of  obtaining  pictures  in  chemical  substances 
which  will  make  them  “ permanent"  in  kind. 

In  conclusion,  I think  I may  say  we  have  got  thus  far — 
that  frigerography  is  a fact.  We  no  longer  need  merely 
to  “ believe  ” the  Chinese  tradition  which  “ credits  the 
sun  wi  th  sometimes  producing  pictures  of  the  neighbour- 
ing objects  upon  the  ice  covered  surfaces  of  lakes  and 
rivers,”  though  I “ most  powerfully  and  potently  do  be- 
lieve " it,  and  the  readers  of  this  journal  no  longer  need  to 
merely  trust  to  my  veracity  concerning  what  I saw  of  the 
Wisconsin  frosts, for  every  one  may  easily  verify  for  himself 
what  I now  relate,  that  pictures  are  producible  by  the 
operation  of  the  “cold.” 


COLOUR  SENSITIVE  COLLODION  EMULSION 
EQUAL  IN  RAPIDITY  TO  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  DR.  H.  W,  VOGEL. 

An  article  in  the  Photographic  News  of  October  19 
directs  attention  to  my  researches  upon  Dr.  Albert’s 
emulsion.  I have  continued  my  experiments,  with  the 
assistance  of  my  son,  Ernst  Vogel,  and  we  have  now 
succeeded  in  preparing  an  emulsion  similar  in  every 
respect  to  that  of  Dr.  Albert,  and  equtil  in  sensitive- 
ness to  ordinary  gelatine  plates. 

From  what  has  been  previously  stated,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  Albert’s  collSdion  emulsion  contains  the  same 
modification  of  silver  bromide  as  the  ordinary  well-known 
collodion  emulsion — that  is  to  say,  a white  bromide  of 
silver,  sensitive  to  the  violet  and  indigo  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

In  our  first  experiments  we  thought  that  Albert’s 
emulsion  (before  being  dyed)  was  somewhat  more  sensitive 
than  the  ordinary  collodion  emulsion.  In  order  to  settle 
this  point  positively,  we  prepared  a fresh  collodion  emul- 
sion, made  according  to  Warnerke’s  formula,  and  com- 
pared it  with  that  of  Albert.  We  found  that  Albert’s 
(undyed)  emulsion  was  in  no  wise  more  sensitive  than  that 
made  according  to  the  before-mentioned  formula. 

Further  experiments  were  then  made  by  dyeiug  the 
emulsion  which  we  had  prepared,  with  Albert’s  portrait- 
dye.  It  then  showed  precisely  the  same  sensitiveness  as 
Albert’s  dyed  emulsion. 

From  these  experiments  it  follows  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  Albert’s  emulsion  in  the  undyed  state, 
and  the  collodion  emulsion  as  hitherto  well-known.  The 
novelty  lies  only  in  the  colour  sensitiser.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  it  has  been  already  stated  that  it  contains  ery- 
throsin,  but  that  silver  could  not  be  recognised  therein 
by  the  accustomed  test  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Close  exami- 
nation of  the  matter  shows  that  eosin  silver  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  only  gives  a precipitate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  when  there  is  a little  nitrate  of  silver  in  ex- 
cess : otherwise  not. 

Further  trials  with  Albert’s  portrait-dye  solution  gave 
results  unmistakably  like  those  obtained  with  a solution  of 
eosin  silver  in  ammonia.  Both  solutions  showed,  when 
carefully  neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  a cloudiness,  and 
precipitation  of  red  erythrosin  silver.  Albert’s  colour 
solution,  however,  proved  to  be  in  a more  concentrated 
state  than  a saturated  solution  (about  1 in  1,000)  of  ery- 
throsin in  alcohol. 

From  various  trials  it  was  found  that  erythrosin  is 
much  more  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  than  in  ethyl  alco- 
hol, and  that  a solution  of  1 part  of  erythrosin  in  200 
parts  of  methyl  alcohol  was  more  intense  in  colour  than 
Albert’s  solution.  This  solution  (of  erjrthrosin  in  methyl 
alcohol)  was  then  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  to 


the  collodion  emulsion,  and  tried.  The  colour  sensitive- 
ness proved,  however,  to  be  but  slight,  and  did  not  ap- 
proach that  of  Albert’s  preparation.* 

The  dye  solution  was  now  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  re-dissolved  in 
alcoholic  ammonia.  The  solution  thus  obtained  was 
added  to  ten  times  its  amount  of  bromo-silver  collodion 
emulsion.  We  thus  obtained  an  emulsion  which  corres- 
ponded completely  with  Albert’s  portrait  dye  collodion 
both  in  colour  sensitiveness,  and  in  general  sensitiveness. 
Addition  of  picric  acid  made  not  the  slightest  difference 
to  it. 

In  order  to  make  quite  certain  that  we  had  reached 
the  same  result  as  Dr.  Albert,  we  sensitised  a portion  of 
our  emulsion  with  Dr.  Albert’s  colour  solution,  and  an- 
other portion  with  the  solution  we  have  described,  and 
exposed  plates  prepared  with  these  preparations  simul- 
taneously, and  for  a like  length  of  exposure  to  a colour 
chart.  The  result  was  that  in  colour  as  well  as  in  general 
sensitiveness  the  two  plates  were  identical. 

From  what  has  been  said,  there  remains  no  doubt  that 
Albert’s  colour  sensitive  collodion  emulsion  (for  portraits) 
consists  for  the  one  part  of  a collodion  emulsion  prepared 
in  the  customary  way,  and  for  the  other  part  of  a very 
concentrated  solution  of  erythrosin  silver  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  ammonia,  with  some  picric  acid.  The 
value  of  the  picric  acid  remains  undecided.  To 
Dr.  Albert,  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
first  discovered  the  surprising  sensitizing  power  of 
a very  concentrated  solution  of  eosin  silver  in  ammonia. 
Without  his  example  others  would  not  so  quickly  have 
come  upon  the  interesting  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare colour  sensitive  collodion  emulsion  attaining  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  gelatine  emulsion.  Dr.  Albert  has  thereby 
opened  a new  road. 

We  give  here  the  formula  for  an  erythrosin  silver  dye 
solution  : — 


A. — Erythrosin  

Pure  methyl  alcohol  ... 


...  '5  gramme 

...  100  c.c.m. 


B.— Nitrate  of  silver 
Warm  water  ... 


4 grammes 
4 c.c.m. 


After  solution,  add  96  c.c.m.  pure  alcohol  at  96®. 

10  c.c.m.  of  A is  mixed  with  1 c.c.m.  of  B,  and  4 c.c.m, 
of  alcohol  (not  aqueous)  ammonia.  This  mixture  will 

keep. 

For  use,  1 part  of  the  solution  is  shaken  up  with  10  of 
bromide-silver  collodion  emulsion. 

We  have  also  experimented  with  Dr.  Albert’s  “ repro- 
duction dye,”  which  contains  rose  Bengal  silver,  but  did 
not  obtain  the  desired  result. 

As  a developer,  we  employed  hydrochinone  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  a few  drops  of  solution  of  bromide  of 
ammonia,  according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

1, — Hydrochinone 10  grammes 

Sulphite  of  soda  50  „ 

Water 700  c.c.m. 


2.— Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  100  grammes 
Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  800  c.c.m. 

60  c.c.m.  No.  1 are  mixed  with  10  c.c.m.  of  No.  2,  and  two 
or  three  drops  of  a lO  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of 
ammonia  added  thereto. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  process  is  that  the  plates  are 
only  useful  in  the  wet  condition.  When  dry  they  are 
twenty  times  less  sensitive  ; and  as  dry  plates,  generally 
useless. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  in  our  next  upon  certain 
characteristics  of  the  emulsion. 


• Erythrosin  in  water  and  erythrosin  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia  show 
the  same  spectrum,  because  erythrosin  silver  is  decomposed  by  ammonia. 
On  drying,  as  the  ammonia  evaporates,  erythrosin  silver  is  again  (omed. 
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THE  STUDIO  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  C.  BRANGWIN  BARNES. 

I ENTERED  the  reception  room  of  Messrs.  Magnesium 
Flash  and  Co.,  and  intimated  to  the  presiding  genius  of 
that  apartment  that  I wished  to  be  photographed,  if  the 
day  was  not  too  dull.  “ Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply,  and 
my  attention  was  invited  to  various  styles  and  sizes  of 
portraiture  from  which  to  select  how  I would  be  taken. 
I chose  the  three-quai-ter  cabinet,  and  was  requested  to 
walk  into  the  next  room  and  take  a seat. 

‘‘  Shall  I have  long  to  wait  ?”  I queried. 

“ Oh  no,”  was  the  response  ; “ you  will  be  taken  at 
once.” 

I accordingly  entered  what  seemed  to  be  a tho- 
roughly well-appointed  drawing  room,  but  which  was 
lighted  by  gas  instead  of  daylight.  True,  there  were 
two  windows,  one  on  either  side,  of  ground  glass,  and 
behind  each  of  which  gas  seemed  to  be  burning,  so 
that  they  could  not  communicate  with  the  open  air.  I 
walked  across  the  room  and  took  a seat,  casually  taking 
up  a paper  from  a table.  Scarcely  had  I done  so  when 
the  illumination  of  the  ap.artment  seemed  to  suddenly 
increase,  and  as  suddenly  decrease  again.  I looked  to- 
wards one  of  the  ground-glass  windows  from  which  the 
increased  illumination  seemed  to  have  proceeded,  and  the 
same  thing  occurred  again,  only  from  the  other  side. 
Rather  puzzled  as  to  what  was  going  on  I rose  from  my 
seat,  and  scarcely  had  I done  so  when  once  more  the  bril- 
liant illumination  occurred,  and  a gentleman  entered  the 
room,  to  whom  I intimated  my  desire  to  have  a photograph 
taken. 

“ It  has  been  done,”  he  replied,  “ and  if  you  will 
take  a seat  for  a few  minutes  I will  bring  you  the  proofs.” 

“ Done  ! proofs  1”  I exclaimed  ; and  seeing  my  per- 
plexity, the  operator — for  such  he  seemed  to  be — ex- 
plained, “ All  our  portraits  are  taken  by  flash  light, 
worked  from  the  other  sides  of  the  windows  you  see  on 
each  side  ; our  sitters  not  being  aware  that  they  are 
being  taken,  we  obtain  perfectly  natural  poses  and  expres- 
sion.” 

“ But,”  I queried,  “ where  is  the  camera  ?” 

“ I will  show  you,”  he  replied,  and  following  him, 
I wiis  conducted  into  what  was,  in  reality,  the  operat- 
ing room,  through  the  walls  of  which  the  lens  was 
fitted,  and  from  whence,  by  squeezing  an  india-rubber 
ball,  the  magnesium  powder  was  blown  through  the  gas 
flames  behind  the  ground-glass  windows. 

On  my  explaining  that  I also  belonged  to  the  profession, 
I was  admitted  to  the  dark  room,  and  shown  the  three  nega- 
tives which  had  been  taken  of  myself,  which  were  just  de- 
veloped and  about  to  be  printed.  This  operation  was  carried 
out  by  fixing  a piece  of  bromide  paper  to  the  wet  film,  ex- 
posing to  light,  and  developing.  The  proofs  being  very 
satisfactory,  I wished  the  operator  “good  day,”  gave  my 
order  to  the  young  lady  in  the  reception  room,  paid 
the  cash,  and  awoke  to  find  myself  by  my  own  fireside, 
where  I had  gone  to  sleep  while  perusing  an  advertisement 
of  a new  flash-light  apparatus. 


Instruction  in  Photography.  Eighth  edition.  By 
Captain  W,  de  W.  Abney.  Crown  octavo,  400  pages, 
paper  cover.  Price  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
{London,  1888 : Piper  and  Carter,  5,  Furnival  Street. 
E.C.) 

So  well  known  and  so  universally  approved  is  Captain 
Abney’s  “ Instruction,”  that  we  need  scarcely  speak  of  it 
In  high  terms.  The  book  before  us  is  substantially  that 
with  which  our  readers  are  so  well  acquainted,  although 
well  brought  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  matter  on 
Urthochromatic  Photography  and  other  subjects  recently 
come  into  importance. 
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The  introduction  of  the  metrical  system  side  by  side 
with  the  system  in  more  common  use  in  this  country  is  a 
feature  of  the  eighth  edition  of  Abney’s  “ Instruction  ” ; 
but,  as  the  author  points  out  in  a prefatory  note,  some 
errors  of  arithmetic  have  crept  in,  but  in  every  case 
the  reader  can  “ readily  ascertain  if  any  serious  mistake 
has  been  made  by  the  following  simple  rules,  which  give 
very  close  approximations  to  accuracy.  To  convert  grains 
per  fluid  ounce  into  grams  per  litre,  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  grains  by  2 3.  To  convert  grains  per  fluid  ounce 
into  grams  per  100  c.c.,  multiply  the  number  of  grains 
by  ’23.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  c.c.  which  should  be 
added  to  a litre  as  equivalent  to  the  number  of  minims 
added  to  a fluid  ounce,  multiply  the  minims  by  21.” 

The  Book  of  the  Lantern.  A Practical  Guide  to  the 
Working  of  the  Optical  (or  Magic)  Lantern.  With 
full  directions  for  making  and  colouring  lantern  pictures. 
By  T.  C.  Hepworth.  Cloth  boards,  crown  octavo. 
278  pages,  and  seventy  illustrations.  Price  3s.  fid. 
(London,  1888  : Wpnan  and  Sons.) 

Here  we  have  something  like  a lantern  manual ! A 
handsomely  bound,  comprehensive  work,  written  by  an 
acknowledged  master  in  lantern  operations.  Not  very  much 
space  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  construction  of  the 
lantern,  the  author’s  aim  being  evidently  a practical  one. 
He,  however,  devotes  a chapter  to  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  the  true  optical  relations  of  condenser  to  objective, 
and  to  kindred  points,  as  he  knows  very  well  the  import- 
ance of  this  matter  in  managing  a lantern. 

Oxygen  gas  making,  limelight  jets,  regulators,  gas  bags, 
and  screens  are  discussed  with  the  clearnes>s  of  a literary 
adept,  and  the  confidence  of  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  knows  his  strength. 

Next  come  a few  chapters  on  lantern-slide  making  by 
the  aid  of  photography,  and  also  short  essays  on  making 
photo-micrographs  for  the  lantern,  and  enlarging  by  the 
aid  of  the  lantern.  Other  chapters  deal  very  fully  with 
the  details  of  exhibition  work  and  accessories  of  the  lan- 
tern. 


INSTANTANEOUS  STUDIES. 

Photography  in  the  Law  Courts. 

(Suggested  by  the  wonderful  display  of  photographic  know- 
ledge displayed  as  a rule  by  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.) 

Counsel  for  defendant  (in  an  action,  say,  over  defective 
plates)  ■ Now,  sir,  how  did  you  treat  those  plates  ? 

Plaintiff : Do  you  mean  develop  f 

Counsel  (severely)  : Never  mind,  sir,  what  I mean.  I 
want  to  get  at  what  you  mean.  When  you  took  those 
plates  into  your  dark  room,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Plaintiff : I developed  them — that  is,  I tried  to  develop 
them. 

Counsel : Oh,  you  tried  ; and  how  did  you  try. 

Plaintiff^ : I used  pyro  and  bromide  of  ammonium  with 
some,  and  ferrous  oxalate  with  others.  In  each  case  the 
result  was  a failure. 

Counsel : Is  ferro-oxygen  a developer  in  common  use  ? 

Plaintiff : I beg  your  pardon,  I never  heard  of  the  name. 

Counsel  (impatiently) : You  used  it  yourself  (hesitates 
about  repeating  the  term). 

plaintiff.  You  mean  ferrous  oxalate.  Yes,  certainly. 

Counsel,  And  what  about  the  polo  and  bromine  of 
aluminium  ? 

Plaintiff  (hesitating).  The  polo  and — 

Counsel.  Yes,  yes.  You  know  what  I mean — the  first 
mixture  you  mentioned.  Is  it  the  proper  thing  to  use  ? 

Plaintiff.  Oh,  yes. 

Counsel.  Do  you  read  the  photographic  journals  ? 

Plaintiff.  Sometimes. 

Counsel.  Do  you  know  that  hydraquinine  is  recom- 
mended ? 
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Plaintiff.  You  mean  hydrokinone,  I suppose.  There  are 
a good  many  developers  in  use.  There’s  no  rule. 

Counsel  (baffled).  Oh,  there’s  no  rule,  and  that  you  swear. 
Well  now,  we’ll  take  the  — («/ooj9s  down  and  whispers  his 
junior) — yes,  the  ferri-oxygenate. 

The  Judge  (gently)  : The  ferro-silicate,  I think,  was  the 
term  used  by  the  plaintiff. 

Counsel  (crossly).  Well,  when  you  used  the  something- 
ate  what  did  you  notice  ? 

Witness.  I noticed  the  presence  of  green  fog. 

Counsel  (thinking  he  has  got  something  at  last)  : Oh,  a 
green  fog.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  is  your  dark-room  venti- 
lated 1 

Plaintiff : Few  dark-rooms  are  (laughter). 

Counsel  (triumphantly)  : I thought  not.  The  day  was 
a cold  one,  I believe. 

Plaintiff : Yes,  fairly  cold. 

Counsel : Now,  sir,  I ask  you  on  your  oath,  whether  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  air  of  tlie  dark-room,  being  moist  and 
warm,  and  the  air  outside  being  cold,  produced  the  foggy 
atmosphere  you  speak  of. 

Plaintiff  (bewildej-ed,  and  trying  to  understand  what  the 
learned  Counsel  is  driving  at)  : I’m  not  sure.  I don’t  think 
so.  I don’t  know.  I did  not  say  anything  about  a foggy 
atmosphere. 

Counsel : Oh,  yes  you  did.  I took  down  your  words,  and 
so  did  his  lordship. 

7’he  Judge : I have  on  my  notes  “a  green  fog.” 

Counsel  (exultantly)  : Quite  so.  Be  careful,  sir. 

Plaintiff : I am  trying  to  be.  The  green  fog  I spoke  of — 

Counsd  : Pray  don’t  argue,  sir. 

The  Judge  : Yea,  you’d  better  confine  yourself  to 
simply  answering  the  questions  of  the  learned  counsel. 

Counsel : You  hear  what  his  Lordship  says.  Now,  is  it 
not  a fact  that  certain  acids  give  off  vapour  1 

Plaintiff:  Oh,  certainly  ; but  I don’t  see  what  that  has 
to  do — 

Counsd  (severely) : Answer  me,  sir.  Does  not  chlorine 
(lohispers  to  junior),  yes,  chlorine  acid  give  off  a greenish 
gas] 

Plaintiff:  The  vapour  of  chlorine  is  green,  I believe, 
but — 

Counsel : Attend  to  me,  sir.  Will  you  swear  you  did 
not  have  a bottle  of  chlorine  acid  gas  in  your  dark  room 
improperly  corked  ; and  if  so,  would  it  not  produce  the 
green  fog  you  speak  of,  and  so  injure  the  plates  ] 

Plaintiff : I’ve  not  had  any  chlorine  in  my  dark  room  at 
all.  The  fog  I speak  of  was  not  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
on  the  plate. 

The  Judge : A fog  on  the  plate  ! Let  me  clearly 
understand,  for  it  seems  to  me  we  are  all  in  a fog.  (Every- 
body roars,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  the  judicial  jokelet.) 

Plaintiff  : If  your  Lordship  will  permit  me,  I will  try 
and  explain.  {Does  try,  but  only  succeeds  in  involving  the 
matter  in  further  confusion,  as  it  is  well  known  that  learned 
counsel  and  sometimes  the  judge  refuse  to  be  instructed  by 
witnesses.  Eventually,  to  the  relief  of  everyone  save  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  who  see  their  costs  mounting  up,  the 
judge  refuses  to  go  further  into  the  matter,  but  refers  it  to  a 
scientific  expert.) 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

BY  FRANK  HAB3.» 

I TRUST  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  if  I choose  for  my 
subject  “ Electric  Light  in  the  Studio.”  I also  hope  I shall  be 
forgiven  if  I appear  to  be  egotistical  in  my  remarks,  but  the 
greater  part  of  my  paper  can  only  be  the  result  of  my  own 
experience.  I do  not  propose  to  speak  of  any  system  of  flash 
light,  however  perfect,  because  at  the  best,  at  present,  they  are 
startling  to  the  sitter,  and,  I think,  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  comfort  of  coming  into  a studio  of  which  a portion  is  bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

I have  chosen  this  subject  because  I believe  that  in  the  near 
*A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.  | 


future,  owing  to  the  rapid  improvements  in  the  designing  and 
manufacturing  of  electric  plant,  and  to  the  greater  facilities  for 
erecting  central  installations  given  by  the  amended  Act  of  this 
year,  and  also  largely  to  our  uncertain  climate,  the  use  of  the 
electric  light  must  become  much  more  general  in  our  towns  ; 
and  if  I succeed  in  cautioning  any  one  to  avoid  the  many  pit- 
falls  in  his  way  I shall  be  fully  repaid.  I will  suppose  it 
possible  to  have  the  current  supplied  from  a central  installation, 
and  here  recommend  that  a light  of  about  6,000  actual  candle 
power  be  arranged  for. 

When  inquiring  for  this  some  years  ago,  I was  told  by  a 
well-known  Company  that  they  would  supply  me  with  one,  and 
1 naturally  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  their  works  to  see  it 
burning.  This  was  refused,  and  on  further  pressing  them,  it 
turned  out  that  their  so-ealled  actual  candle  power  was  only  a 
nominal  one.  However,  when  I proposed  that  payment  should 
be  made  in  nominal  sovereigns,  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
assent,  so  I dropped  negotiations  in  that  quarter.  The  light 
should  be  seen  and  tested  by  the  spectroscope,  as  some  systems 
give  much  more  of  the  violet  and  ultra  violet  rays  than  others  ; 
of  course,  these  are  better  for  our  purpose. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  character  of  the  arc.  Some 
systems  work  the  carbons  very  close  together,  and  in  that  case 
the  crater  throws  the  light  either  all  up  or  down,  according  to 
the  place  of  the  positive  carbon.  I do  not  advise  such  a light, 
but  one  which  has  a moderately  long  arc,  when  the  light  is 
thrown  more  horizontally.  It  is  also  preferable  to  use  a current 
of  low  intensity  with  a large  flow,  as  there  is  nothing  like  the 
danger  from  the  shock  if  accidentally  the  operator  should  make 
his  body  form  part  of  the  circuit.  I may  say  this  may  be  only 
caused  by  very  great  carelessness.  Make  a rule  never  to  hold 
both  leading  wires  at  once,  even  when  covered. 

An  assistant  who  was  with  me  for  some  years  was  with  Mr. 
Van  der  Weyde  when  he  made  his  first  experiments  in  Euston 
Road,  at,  I believe,  the  British  Electric  Light  Company’s 
works,  and  afterwards  when  he  opened  his  studio  in  Regent 
Street ; and  discussing  the  methods  used  by  this  gentleman,  to 
whom  must  be  given  all  the  credit  of  successfully  introducing 
electric  light  in  the  studio,  I did  not  like  the  arrangements  for 
keeping  the  carbons  in  contact  by  hand  only,  as  this  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  them  the  proper  distance  apart,  and  the 
light  must,  therefore,  vary  constantly  in  intensity.  Nor  did  I 
like  the  plan  of  the  reflector  being  fixed  to  a bar  rotating  on 
its  centre,  and  I resolved  to  find  some  other  method  for  both 
of  these. 

I may,  perhaps,  make  my  meaning  clear  by  a rough  sketch 
on  the  blackboard.  You  will  see  I am  no  draughtsman,  and 
therefore,  please  tell  me  if  I do  not  make  my  meaning  clear  to 
you.  I should  mention  that  I never  saw  an  electric  light  used 
for  photography  until  my  own  was  complete.  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde’s  system,  no  doubt,  is  known  to  many  now  present,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  almost  every  one.  I 
know  at  least  three  without  any  improvement. 

I made  a substantial  stand  with  a long  screw  carrying  an 
outer  frame,  which  had  four  feet  range,  and  when  at  its  highest, 
the  light  was  about  eight  feet  a'oove  the  floor  ; the  stand  was 
fitted  with  three  flat  legs  and  solid  large  castors.  I may  say  that 
I finally  concluded  with  Messrs.  Siemens  for  the  electric  plant, 
and  received  every  courtesy  from  them,  being  allowed  to  go 
through  their  works  at  Charlton,  and  to  see  the  lights  I wanted. 
Walking  throuerh  the  shops,  I saw  a search  light  as  used  in  the 
navy,  fitted  with  a parabolic  reflector  which  I did  not,  and  a 
lamp  which  I did  want.  This  was  a focus-keeping  automatic 
feeding  lamp,  casting  scarcely  any  shadow  when  in  use,  which  I 
saw  was  exactly  what  I had  been  in  search  of.  It  is  mounted  on 
a ball  -and-socket  joint  of  large  size  and  peculiar  construction,  to 
insure  uninterrupted  contact  when  rapidly  rotated  round  a com- 
plete circle,  and  also  had  a considerable  vertical  motion.  Nothing 
that  I know  of  has  been  suggested  for  a reflector  better  than  the 
hemisphere  of  Mr  Van  der  Weyde,  and  I had  one  made  of  zinc  ; 
when  it  arrived,  it  was  far  too  heavy  to  use  on  my  stand, 
so  I asked  the  makers  to  take  it  away,  and  allow  me  what  they 
could  for  it.  The  price  was  all  but  £10  ; they  allowed  me  16s., 
and  I had  to  devise  another  and  lighter  one.  I went  to  Thomas, 
the  wire  worker,  of  Edgware  Road,  who  made  me  a half  globe 
four  feet  in  diameter,  of  stout  wire,  soldered  at  the  interlacings  ; 
this  was  covered  at  the  back  with  black  calico,  and  lined  with 
white  enamel  paper  cut  in  sections,  well  lapped,  and  fastened  on 
with  long  paper  clips  ; a counterpoise  weight  was  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  stand  carrying  the  lamp,  and  an  ordinary  opal  glass 
coUett  placed  in  front  to  screen  the  direct  light  from  the  sitter. 
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But  this  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  I always  used  a disc  of  wood 
sliding  on  a vertical  rod.  The  disc  was  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  should  be  white  on  the  side  towards  the  light,  and 
dead  black  on  the  side  towards  the  sitter.  This  gave  the  desired 
result,  and  the  sitter  was  then  bathed,  so  to  speak,  in  a soft  yet 
brilliant  light.  The  leads  from  the  dynamos  were  very  long,  and 
brought  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  thus  1 was  able  to  easily 
move  this  great  light  all  over  the  studio. 

I found  that  thus  illuminated  the  sitter  was  not  in  any 
unnatural  glare  of  light,  and  that  any  desired  effect  could  be 
easily  obtained,  and  I have  actually  had  sitters  get  up,  saying  it 
was  not  possible  to  photograph  them,  as  there  was  no  light  upon 
them.  As  all  the  studio  behind  the  lamp  was  in  apparent  dark- 
ness, the  movements  of  the  operator  at  the  camera  were  invisible, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  always  well  open  and  bright,  the 
pupils  being  expanded  more  than  in  daylight  work  ; and  many 
have  told  me  they  much  prefer  sitting  with  such  lighting  to 
daylight,  experiencing  no  unpleasant  effect  from  top  light,  which 
is  almost  always  the  case  in  daylight  studios,  the  illumination 
being  so  different  to  what  we  are  usually  accustomed. 

In  one  electric  light  studio  I know  of,  the  owner  being  deter- 
mined to  have  enough  light,  one  much  more  powerful  than  I 
have  mentioned  was  first  used,  without  the  large  disc,  with  the 
result  that  resistance  coils  had  to  be  employed,  and  a large 
quantity  of  the  current  wasted  ; in  another  large  one,  the  — to 
my  idea — objectionable  rotating  bar  was  employed,  and  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  was  hung  a large  counterpoise  weight 
in  such  a position  that  the  operator  was  almost  certain  to 
knock  his  head  against  it  in  the  semi-darkness ; and  asking  the 
chief  operator  if  that  ever  happened — well,  he  thought  aloud 
very  strong  language  about  it.  In  yet  another,  the  principal 
showing  me  the  leads  for  the  intended  light,  I told  him  I 
thought  they  were  of  too  small  a cross  section  ; he  replied  that 
he  only  wanted  1,200  candle  pow'er,  which  is  nothing  like  suffi- 
cient if  only  the  reflected  light  from  the  inside  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  used,  and  a reasonably  short  exposure  given.  I have 
photographed  dogs  by  the  electric  light  easily  ; also  groups  of 
several  persons,  but  I must  admit  that  babies  and  very  young 
children  do  not  seem  to  like  it.  I have  here  a few  specimens, 
almost  all  printed  some  years  ago,  of  both  untouched  and  re- 
touched negatives.  I venture  to  claim  for  a properly  arranged 
electric  light,  that  it  gives  a picture  much  more  like  ordinary 
room  illumination,  or,  in  other  words,  that  by  its  use  we  are  en- 
abled to  produce  a portrait  without  any  of  those  unnatural 
heavy  shadows  under  the  eyebrows,  nose,  and  lips,  almost  insepar- 
able from  daylight  portraiture,  and  to  which,  unfortunately, 
we  have  become  so  accustomed  that  we  consider  them  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  picture,  and  are  inclined  to  condemn  a picture 
in  which  they  are  absent.  There  is  no  part  of  the  face  in  an 
electric  light  photograph  which  has  not  some  tone  on  it,  the  only 
whites  being  the  high  lights  in  the  eyes,  and  the  line  along  the 
edge  of  the  nose,  which  is  never  made  so  thick  as  in  daylight 
work.  Any  amount  of  shade — not  black  shadow — can  be  easily 
obtained  ; if  my  specimens  do  not  convey  my  meaning,  that  is 
my  fault,  not  that  of  the  method. 

I was  obliged  to  have  my  own  engine  to  produce  the  light,  and 
had  a six  horse-power  Otto  gas  engine  with  two  fly  wheels 
instead  of  the  usual  single  one,  to  give  greater  steadiness  to  the 
running  of  the  dynamo,  all  placed  on  the  second  floor  of  an 
ordinary  house  ; all  the  plant  occupying  only  13  feet  by  6,  and 
no  vibration  could  be  detected  on  the  walls  when  the  engine  was 
running  120  to  130  revolutions  a minute,  the  dj’namo  making 
650  to  680  revolutions.  We  always  knew  what  exposure  to 
give,  the  light  being  always  of  the  same  quality.  I do  not  know 
anything  more  that  I can  mention.  I have  not  been  able  to 
annihilate  myself  in  this  paper,  but  have  had  to  speak  too 
much  of  my  own  doings,  and  thank  you  kindly  for  your  cour- 
tesy in  listening  to  me.  I shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, if  I can,  any  one  present  may  wish  to  ask. 


^0US. 

Our  Supplement  of  this  week,  in  illustration  of  a 
method  of  working  practised  by  the  Swiss  Autotype  Com- 
pany, Winterthur,  will  strike  our  readers  as  a fine  example 
of  photo-block  work,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  made 
is  of  peculiar  interest. 


It  involves  using  gelatine  plates  which  have  been  so 
prepared  as  to  break  up  any  negatives  upon  them  into 
a sort  of  grain  or  stipple,  suited  either  for  the  asphalt 
process  or  for  the  gelatine  method  of  making  a transfer  ; 
and  the  special  point  about  the  Swiss  Autotype  Company 
is  that  they  can  supply  the  plates  so  treated  that  every 
photographer  can  himself  make  grain  negatives  with  the 
same  ease  that  ordinary  negatives  are  made.  As  regards 
plates  and  process,  the  agent  is  J.  R.  Gotz,  of  1 9,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand. 

The  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Photographs  at  Moscow, 
in  celebration  of  the  invention  of  photography,  is  to  be 
rather  a grand  afl'air,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  taking  a 
prominent  interest,  and  lending  his  influence.  The  exhi- 
bition is  to  open  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  to  con- 
tinue open  until  the  I5th  of  March.  It  is  stated  that 
there  will  be  no  less  than  a hundred  and  sixty  medals  and 
other  awards. 


The  professional  begging-letter  writer  is  as  crafty,  and  has 
as  many  expedients,  as  Master  Reynard  himself,  though, 
unlike  the  fox,  he  employs  his  expedients  not  to  him- 
self escape,  but  to  prevent  others  escaping  from  him. 
Begging- letter  writing  has,  indeed,  been  raised  well-nigh 
to  the  dignity  of  a fine  art  by  certain  of  its  more  skilful 
professors.  And  those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  any 
experience  of  such  correspondents  know  how  ingenious 
they  are  in  the  frequent  varying  of  their  written  appeals. 
It  has  remained,  however,  for  one  of  the  fraternity — or, 
rather,  of  the“  sorority  ” — for  it  is  a female  begging  letter- 
writer  to  whom  we  refer — to  introduce  quite  a novel  fea- 
ture into  the  modus  operandi  by  turning  photography  to 
account ; and  not  in  the  obvious  way  one  would  have  ex- 
pected. The  “ lady  ” beggar  in  question  does  not,  that 
is  to  say,  enclose  a carte  of  the  emaciated  infant  to  which 
she  pitifully  refers  in  her  letter,  nor  a realistic  likeness  of 
the  husband  who  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  “ in 
the  last  stage  of  a gallopping  {sic)  consumption.”  Oh,  dear 
no  ! she  is  far  too  clever  to  make  any  such  a bald  use  of 
her  ingenious  notion.  She  bethinks  her  of  a much  more 
likely  way  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  ladies  she 
addresses  ; for  after  devoting  two  aides  of  a sheet  of 
note  paper  to  describing  in  detail  the  happy  home  in 
which  she  saw  those  “ better  days,”  as  to  whose  change  for 
the  worse  she  is  so  eloquent,  she  actually  encloses  what 
she  calls  “ the  only  relic  left  me  of  a once  wealthy  and 
worthy  parent,  and  of  the  halcyon  hours  of  my  youth  ” 
(halcyon  is  a good  word,  and  spelled  correctly,  too)  in  the 
shape  of  a faded  photograph  of  a glass  shade  under  which 
is  a silver  flute  gracefully  laid  in  sections  in  a leather  case, 
on  the  cover  of  which  is  an  engraved  plate  setting  out  in 
legible  letters  that  the  said  instrument  was  presented  to 
Doctor  So-and-so  for  his  devotion  to  the  poor  of  B — 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1842.” 


Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  indigent  “ lady  ” who  en- 
closes a copy  of  this  photograph  in  her  begging  letters 
is  a worthy  disciple  of  Defoe  himself.  There  is  something, 
indeed,  irresistibly  realistic  about  a silver  flute,  es{)ecially 
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a silver  flute  under  a glass  shade,  and  it  requires  a con- 
siderable effort  to  doubt  the  bona  Jides  of  a corsespondeut 
vf  ho  encloses  such  an  unimpeachable  silent  witness  to  her 
integrity  as  this.  That  begging-letter  writer,  whoever  she 
be,  is,  in  her  line,  a thorough  artist,  and  if  she  could  only 
register  her  photographic  inspiration,  and  make  her  fellow 
begging-letter  writers  pay  her  a royalty  for  using  it,  she 
ought  to  make  a large  income. 


From  E.  V.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva,  we  receive  some  re- 
markable illustrations  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
using  orthochromatic  plates  and  the  yellow  screen  when 
atmospheric  efifects  are  to  be  reproduced.  In  one  example 
we  have  Mont  Blanc  taken  from  Geneva  on  an  ordinary 
plate,  and  on  an  orthochromatised  plate  (the  exposures 
being,  of  course,  made  at  the  same  time),  while  in  other 
instances  we  have  mountains  which  are  quite  invisible  on 
the  ordinary  plate,  but  finely  rendered  on  the  orthochro- 
matic plate. 

The  latest  aerial  photographic  apparatus  is  a military 
invention  which  combines  a rocket  and  a camera.  The 
latter  is  attached  to  the  former,  which  is  sent  up  in  the 
sky — in  the  daytime,  of  course — and  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  dark  shutSer  are  regulated  to  take  place  at 
a moment  when  the  rocket  has  nearly  attained  its  full 
height.  A parachute  apparatus  attached  brings  the 
Civmera  to  the  ground  slowly,  safely,  and,  no  doubt, 
gracefully.  The  idea  seems  very  pretty,  but  savours 
slightly  of  Munchausen — probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  invention  was  first  made  public  in  a Society  paper. 

The  prisoner  in  an  assault  case  tried  last  week  at  the 
Old  Bailey  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that  he 
was  an  amateur  photographer.  He  was  charged  with 
throwing  some  corrosive  fluid  upon  a young  lady  with 
intent  to  injure  her.  The  corrosive  fluid  in  question  was 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  defence  was  that  the  prisoner 
amused  himself  as  an  amateur  photographer,  and  finding 
the  bottle  in  his  pocket  he  threw  it  away,  and  the 
fact  of  some  of  the  acid  going  on  the  dress  of  the  prose- 
cutrix was  an  accident.  The  jury  accepted  this  view,  and 
returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  We  congratulate  the 
accused  upon  his  escape,  and  trust  his  experience  will 
prove  a warning  to  him  not  to  carry  his  chemicals  about 
with  him  and  threw  them  away  at  random  in  the  public 
streets.  The  first  rule  of  the  amateur  should  be  order 
and  regularity,  exemplified  in  the  old  adage,  “ a place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,”  The  place  for  a 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  is  certainly  not  in  one’s  coat 
pocket. 

Is  a photographer  a good  man  of  business  ? This  is  a 
question  which  occasionally  exercises  people’s  minds,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  impatient  for  their  orders  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Rightly  or  wrongly,  photographers  have  a reputa- 
tion for  being  unbusiness-like,  and  this  feeling  found  ex- 
pression at  the  meeting  of  a mining  company  held  last 
week  in  the  City.  A candidate  for  directomhip  was  ob- 
jected to  by  a shareholder,  in  these  terms,  according  to  the 


Financial  World “Mr.  Du  Val,  he  (the  shareholder)  was 
given  to  understand,  was  a photographer.  No  doubt  he 
was  a first-class  photographer,  but  he  (the  speaker)  would 
not  select  a photographer  to  take  the  helm  of  a ship  in  a 
storm.”  It  is  not  very  clear  why  a photographer  should  not 
do  as  well  as  anybody  else  under  such  circumstances. 
Indeed,  we  fancy  he  would  do  better,  for  whatever  faults 
he  may  have,  a photographer  is  generally  possessed  of 
readiness  of  resource.  The  meeting  appeared  to  think  so 
too,  for  the  despised  photographer  was  among  those 
elected. 


They  have  a peculiar  class  of  thieves  at  the  Patent 
Library.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  coats  and 
umbrellas  disappearing,  but  we  do  not  quite  understand 
the  contemptible  meanness  of  the  people  who  abstract 
photographic  reproductions  when  such  specimens 
accompany  the  photographic  journals.  The  authorities 
are,  however,  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  for  precaution. 
In  the  first  case  readers  are  now  requested  to  place  their 
coats  and  umbrellas  in  the  care  of  an  attendant,  and  in 
the  second  all  photographic  perodicals  containing  reproduc- 
tions are  kept  in  an  inner  room. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent, 

14,652.  William  Hugh  Rubens  Kerry,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liver- 
pool, for  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.” — October 
12th,  1888. 

14,696.  William  Watson,  22a,  Church  Street,  Islington, 
London,  for  “ Improvement  in  the  Hinge  of  Shutters  used  in 
Dark  Slides  for  Photographic  Purpose.” — October  12th,  1888. 
14,801.  Georoe  Charles  Inkpen,  12,  Havelock  Road,  Southsea, 
for  “ Holding  or  Supporting  a Photographic  Camera  or  similar 
Instrument  in  combination  with  an  ordinary  Walking  Stick  and 
Folding  Tripod.” — October  16th,  1888. 

14,861.  Charles  Le  Roy  and  Leon  Guydra,  47,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Field’s,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.” 
— October  16th,  1868. 

14,948.  Edwin  Chambers  John  Devis,  115,  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  for  “ Improvements  in  Photo-printing,  and  in  the 
Apparatus  employed  therefor.” — October  17th,  1888. 

15,024.  James  Wood,  118,  Northbrook  Street,  Liverpool,  for 
“ Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Washing  .and  Drying  Photo- 
graphic Negatives,  part  of  such  Improvements  being  appli- 
cable also  for  Washing  Photographic  Prints.” — October  19th, 
1888. 

16,068.  Thomas  Percy  Graham,  St.  Mary’s  Buildings,  Bedford, 
for  “ Photographic  Appliances.” — October  19th,  1888. 

15,376.  Arthur  Hammond  Goodall,  Rydal  Cottage,  Elms 
Road,  Dulwich,  for  “ An  Improved  Appliance  for  Vignetting 
Photographs.” — October  25th,  1888. 

Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

15,542  of  1884.  A.  J.  Boult.  (Eastman  and  Amther.) — Pho- 
graphic  films. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
12,940.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  14,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds,  for  " Improvements  in 
Photographic  Shutters.” — Dated  September  24th,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

My  invention  has  reference  to  improvements  in  photographic 
shutters  for  which  Letters  Patent  were  granted  to  me  April  17, 
1886. 

According  to  my  present  invention,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
obtain  portability,  I make  the  upper  portion  of  the  framework 
of  shutter  only  equal  to  about  half  the  length  of  that  portion  of 
the  framework  which  is  below  the  spindle. 
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The  spindle  is  so  arranged  that  the  drop  may  pass  freely  under 
it  at  any  position  of  the  flap  of  the  shutter. 

The  cross  piece  or  the  drop  is  placed  at  some  distance  above 
the  base  of  the  drop.  This  arrangement  ensures  the  presence  of 
a portion  of  the  drop  in  the  framework  of  shutter  beneath  and 
below  the  spindle. 

I do  not  regard  the  weighted  arm  or  pneumatic  movements 
figured  in  Patent  No.  5386,  1886,  as  essential  conditions  ; one  or 
both  may  be  omitted. 

16,018.  John  Edward  Thornton,  of  3,  New  Lome  Street, 

Moss  Side,  Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Manu- 
facturer, for  “ Flexible  Films  for  Photographic  and  other 

Purposes,  and  Apparatus  in  connection  with  the  Manufacture 

thereof.” — Dated  November  22nd,  1887. 

The  Patentee  says : — 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a substitute  for 
glass  for  photographic  and  other  purposes,  technically  known  as 
a “ film,”  which  shall  be  more  transparent  and  translucent  than 
those  heretofore  in  ordinary  use,  and  more  easy  of  manipulation. 
Films  such  as  are  hereinafter  more  definitely  described  may  be 
used  in  obtaining  various  kinds  of  photographic  impressions, 
such  as  negatives,  positives,  transparencies,  and  the  like.  They 
have  also  similar  advantages  to  other  films,  such  as  lightness  and 
portability,  whilst  there  is  a total  absence  of  the  troublesome 
grain  so  commonly  seen  in  films  having  a paper  basis.  They 
also  print  much  quicker  by  reason  of  their  greater  transparency. 

In  making  other  kinds  of  photographic  films  it  is  usual  to 
prepare  them  upon  a paper  basis,  which  either  remains  perma- 
nently a part  thereof,  or  is  afterwards  stripped  off  at  some  con- 
venient part  of  the  process. 

In  preparing  films  in  accordance  with  this  invention,  I use 
transparent  or  translucent  materials  obtained  from  seaweed, 
and  known  as  “algulose,’’  “ algin,”  “alginate  of  soda,”  and  the 
like,  or  any  other  suitable  product  or  products  of  seaweed  in 
one  or  any  of  the  following  ways  : — For  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
hereinafter  term  the  said  materials  “ algin.”  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  substance  termed  “ algin  or  alginate  of  soda,” 
potash,  or  other  alkali,  can  be  dissolved  in  water  either  cold  or 
hot,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  becoming  insoluble 
in  water  after  treatment  with  mineral  acids,  lime  salts,  certain 
metals  such  as  iron,  silver,  or  copper,  and  many  other  like  sub- 
stances ; said  algin  can  be  bleached  when  desired,  and  is  better 
for  film  purposes  if  thus  treated  before  being  used.  Various 
substances  may  be  combined  with  the  algin  if  desired,  to  give  it 
certain  properties,  such  as  glycerine  for  flexibility,  silicates  for 
hardness,  chrome  alum  for  toughness.  I procure  a suitable 
material  upon  which  to  projKire  the  film,  but  of  such  a nature 
that  the  film  may  be  stripped  therefrom  by  the  application  of  a 
little  force.  Anything  having  a smooth  surface,  such  as  glass, 
ebonite,  or  other  like  material  may  be  used. 

To  prepare  a skin  or  sheet  of  herein-before  described  sub- 
stance termed  “ algin,”  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  sufficient 
of  said  algin  in  water  to  make  a thick  glutinous  solution,  which 
is  then  flowed  out  on  a level  surface  and  allowed  to  dry  spon- 
taneously or  by  heat.  The  resulting  film  or  coating  may  be 
afterwards  rendered  insoluble  in  the  manner  as  herein  previously 
described,  or  may  be  treated  for  this  purpose  before  drying,  and 
as  soon  as  flowed  out  if  necessary,  but  in  this  case  considerable 
contraction  and  shrinkage  of  the  algin  film  is  frequently  the 
result. 

By  preference  I use  a strong  solution  of  calcium  chloride  to 
render  the  algin  insoluble,  but  other  solutions  may  be  used  to 
obtain  various  results. 

I produce  a photographic  sensitive  film  by  either  of  the  follow- 
ing means  : — 

1.  Having  obtained  and  dried  a thin  sheet  of  algin  in  the 
manner  described,  the  same  may  be  coated  on  one  or  both  sides 
with  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  in  any  convenient  manner. 

2.  The  said  algin  sheet  may  be  coated  only  on  one  side  with 
emulsion,  or  emulsion  on  front  and  plain  gelatine  on  the 
back. 

3.  The  said  algin  sheet  may  be  coated  on  both  sides  with 
gelatine,  and  afterwards  with  sensitive  emulsion  on  one  or  both 
sides. 

4.  The  complete  photographic  film,  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  algin  gelatine,  and  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  may  be 
I>repared  and  supported  upon  a temporary  paper  basis,  and 
delivered  to  the  consumer  in  that  condition.  This  is  termed  a 
stripping  film,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  backing  is  detached  from 
the  film  proper  at  any  convenient  time,  preferably  after  the 
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photographic  impression  has  been  obtained  thereon  ; in  this 
case  the  built-up  film  may  be  temporarily  cemented  to  the  paper 
backing  by  a layer  of  soluble  gelatine,  gum,  or  other  soluble 
cement,  which  can  be  afterwards  removed  by  treatment  with 
warm  water.  A layer  of  soluble  algin  may  be  used  if  preferred, 
which  would  dissolve  either  in  cold  water  or  in  the  developer, 
allowing  the  insoluble  film  to  float  off  its  paper  backing. 

5.  By  another  method  the  sensitive  material  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  algin,  and  a thicker  coating  or  series  of  coatings 
applied  without  any  gelatine  layers. 

In  the  first  three  methods  the  algin  sheet  forms  the  support 
permanently  for  the  sensitive  layer,  and  in  the  4th  method  the 
paper  backing  forms  the  support  until  such  time  as  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  remove  it.  In  this  latter  case  the  whole  is  termed 
a “ stripping  film.”  In  the  5th  method  the  algin  support  or 
basis  also  forms  the  sensitive  film  itself.  Although  it  is  possible 
to  coat  the  previously  prepared  algin  skin  with  gelatine  or  sensi- 
tive emulsion  without  some  kind  of  a temporary  backing,  there 
are  certain  objections  thereto,  one  of  which  is  the  tendency  of 
the  algin  to  absorb  a considerable  portion  of  water  from  the 
gelatine,  and  so  cause  cockling  and  unequal  expansion,  together 
with  difificulties  in  drying.  This,  in  a measure,  may  be  over- 
come by  stretching  or  straining  the  film  till  dry,  or  preparing  it 
on  a rigid  surface  instead. 

In  case  the  film  is  prepared  on  a flexible  support,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  rolling  or  callendering  the  film  between  successive 
coatings  in  order  to  remove  creases  caused  by  unequal  expansion. 
I do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  order  or  method  of 
applying  the  various  coatings  to  produce  the  finished  film,  but 
in  order  to  minimise  the  hereinbefore-mentioned  difficulties  of 
unequal  drying  and  shrinkage  of  the  film,  I prefer  the  following 
or  similar  order  : — 

Having  obtained  a suitable  surface  as  a support,  I coat  it  first 
with  gelatine,  and  then  dry , then  coat  with  algin  and  dry ; 
then  immerse  for  a few  minutes  in  the  calcium  or  other  solution 
to  render  the  algin  insoluble,  dry  ; and  afterwards  apply  the 
sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  then  again  dry. 

If  desired,  another  coating  of  gelatine  may  be  interposed 
between  the  algin  and  the  sensitive  layer,  and  more  than  one 
layer  of  algin  may  be  applied  to  secure  the  requisite  thickness. 

In  some  cases  I dispense  with  the  several  layers  of  gelatine 
and  algin,  and  simply  coat  the  algin  base  direct  with  the  sensi- 
tive emulsion. 

For  “ stripping  films  ” the'soluble  or  cementive  coating  may 
be  interposed  between  the  paper  backing  and  the  algin  layer  in 
lieu  of  the  plain  gelatine  coating.  In  the  case  of  stripping  films, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  soluble  cementive  coating  by 
warm  or  hot  water,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  all  the  gelatine  in 
the  film  proper  with  chrome  alum  or  its  equivalent,  to  render  the 
gelatine  layers  insoluble  in  the  hot  water. 

By  using  a sensitive  photographic  film,  strengthened  by  means 
of  algin  in  the  manner  herein  described,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  afterwards  strengthening  the  finished  negatives  or  photo- 
graphic impressions  by  the  addition  of  gelatine  skins,  collodion, 
or  the  like,  the  finished  negative  being  sufificiently  strong  and 
flexible  when  completed,  and  much  time  saved.  Also  in  this 
invention  the  algin  expands  with  the  gelatine  in  the  develop- 
ing solution  consequent  upon  the  absorption  of  water  into  the 
film.  By  carefully  adjusting  the  thickness  of  the  algin  and 
gelatine,  so  that  both  shall  absorb  an  equal  amount  of  water, 
curling  of  the  film  when  wet  will  be  avoided. 

In  producing  a flexible  film  in  bands  or  rolls  suitable  for  use 
in  the  roller  slide  cr  for  other  purposes,  I adopt  or  use  one  or 
more  of  the  hereinafter  described  methods  and  appliances : — 

In  the  first  case  it  is  necessary  to  have  a temporary  support 
upon  which  to  prepare  the  film  in  a sufficiently  long  length,  the 
said  support  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  the 
solutions  used  to  render  the  algin  insoluble,  also  water,  and  in- 
crease of  temperature  ; to  be  flexible,  and  yet  rigid  enough  to 
counteract  the  cockling  and  shrinkage  of  the  film  whilst  the  same 
is  drying,  and  to  allow  the  film  to  be  easily  separated  when  re- 
quired. For  this  purpose  I prefer  to  employ  the  material  tech- 
nically known  os  temporary  support,  such  as  is  used  in  the  carbon 
process,  and  consisting  of  paper  sized  and  coated  with  an  alka- 
line solution  of  lac  and  afterwards  rolled  and  waxed.  Other 
materials  may  also  be  used,  and  I do  not  limit  myself  to  any 
particular  material,  but  the  following  may  be  employed  : — Suit- 
ably varnished  or  waxed  paper,  paper  or  cloth  prepared  after 
the  manner  of  oilcloth  ; or  leather  cloth  which  has  a smooth  sur- 
face. 

Whatever  material  is  used  may  be  wound  upon  a stock  spool, 
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from  which  it  is  paid  off  to  the  coating  machine  or  machines, 
which  apply  the  successive  layers  to  its  surface.  The  web  is 
kept  in  a state  of  tension  during  the  time  that  it  is  passing 
through  the  coating  machine.  Suitable  flanged  guide  rollers  in 
connection  with  friction  rollers,  either  one  or  both  sets  being 
driven,  conduct  the  material  to  the  coating  trough,  in  which  is 
contained  the  a'gin  in  a glutinous  semi-liquid  condition.  In 
this  the  band  is  pas.?ed  over,  under,  against,  or  around  a coating 
roller,  which  is  immersed  in  the  trough  or  against  a ductor  roller 
revolving  in  contact  with  the  immersion  roller,  aud  against 
guide  rods  or  scrapers  to  regulate  or  gauge  the  thickness  of  the 
coating  whereby  the  band  becomes  coated  with  an  even  layer. 
In  another  method  of  coating  which  may  be  adopted  I place  the 
stock  spool  in  be.arings  over  the  immersion  roller  or  ductor  roller, 
and  free  to  revolve  in  frictional  contact  therewith.  As  the  band 
is  drawn  off  it  becomes  coated  with  the  solution.  Weights  or 
springs  may  be  added  to  keep  the  spool  in  close  contact,  and  ad- 
justable gauge  rods  or  scrapers  regulate  the  thicku- ss  of  the 
coating.  After  the  algin  coating  the  band  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  a b.ath  or  trough  containing  the  liquid  for  rendering 
the  algin  insoluble ; or,  if  preferred,  this  operation  m.ay  be  left 
until  after  the  film  has  been  dried.  The  baud  is  then  run  be- 
tween rubber  squeezing  rollers  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  water, 
and  is  afterwards  conducted  by  flanged  guide  rollers  and  friction 
rollers,  and  travelling  bands  or  tapes,  to  the  drying  apparatus, 
which  may  be  formed  of  the  shape  of  long  boxes  or  tunnels  sur- 
rounded or  filled  with  hot  air,  water,  steam,  or  a solution  of 
acetate  of  soda,  through  or  between  which  the  band  passes,  or  it 
may  be  formed  of  a number  of  drying  cylinders  around  which 
the  band  is  conducted  ; or  it  may  consist  simply  of  an  apparatus 
for  suspending  or  looping  the  moist  band  in  a drying  room  to 
which  hot  air  is  introduced  by  mechanical  or  other  means,  such 
as  a fan  blower,  or  the  temperature  otherwise  raised  to  a suitable 
heat.  In  case  the  algin  web  has  not  been  rendered  insoluble  pre- 
viously, it  must  be  dried  without  anything  touching  its  surface  ; 
but  in  case  it  should  have  been  rendered  insoluble  through  treat- 
ment in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  face  of  the  algin  web  may  come 
in  contact  with  the  drying  cylinders,  and  therefore  dry  in  much 
less  time.  The  algin  web  after  drying  is  ready  for  the  coating 
of  gelatine  or  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  which  is  applied  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  algin  as  herein  before  described.  The 
algin  web  may  still  remain  attached  to  its  support  whilst  coating, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  coat  both  sides  thereof,  in  which  case  it  is 
stripped  from  the  support  and  then  passed  through  the  coating 
apparatus  and  afterwards  dried.  In  the  case  of  the  gelatine  or 
gelatine  emulsion  coating  it  is  necessary  that  nothing  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  face  thereof,  so  that  the  band  must  be 
dried  by  passing  over  drying  cylinders  of  such  a temperature  as 
not  to  melt  the  gelatine,  said  band  having  its  face  outwards,  or 
preferably  in  a drying -room.  The  algin  coating  may  be  dried  at 
once  by  heated  air  of  any  temperature,  but  the  gelatine  coating 
must  be  allowed  to  thoroughly  set  and  stiffen  first.  This  ope- 
ration may  be  accelerated  by  allowing  the  band  to  travel  through 
a shaft  or  chamber  cooled  by  ice  or  cold  air  supplied  by  fans, 
blowers,  or  other  means  in  the  usual  manner.  Heated  air  may 
then  be  used  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  moist  gelatine  coatings. 

In  the  case  of  a coating  applied  only  to  one  surface  of  the 
band  at  a time,  I prefer  to  let  the  band  travel  horizontally  and 
perfectly  level  till  the  coating  has  set ; but  in  cases  of  coating 
both  sides  at  once  it  should  travel  vertically.  To  keep  the  baud 
from  curling  at  the  edges  before  setting,  and  whilst  travelling 
horizontally,  I provide  overlapping  guides  which  just  keep  the 
edges  flat,  or  weighted  rollers  having  collars  or  flanges  arranged 
to  press  on  the  edges  of  the  band  only. 

The  band,  if  in  one  length,  may  be  suspended  automatically  or 
by  hand  in  loops  either  in  the  following  or  other  suitable  man- 
ner. In  order  that  my  invention  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood, reference  may  be  made  to  the  sheet  of  drawings  hereunto 
annexed.  The  coated  part  of  the  web  is  from  W to  W,  so  that 
the  edges  of  web  are  gripped  by  the  collar  v',  and  are  uncoated  ; 
the  rollers  u and  v revolve  together  either  by  friction,  spur 
wheels,  or  other  means,  aud  the  two  may  be  held  close  together 
by  springs  or  bands.  I term  each  pair  of  rollers,  u and  v,  a 
looper. 

The  loopers  slide  loosely  on  a frame,  t,  and  may  be  separated 
any  distance  apart  from  each  other,  either  by  an  attendant,  or 
automatically  by  an  endless  chain  or  belt  having  projections 
thereon  at  intervals  so  arranged  as  to  move  the  loopeis  forward 
at  intervals. 

The  top  roller  of  each  looper  is  driven,  either  by  endless  band 
friction  wheels,  or  other  equivalent  or  suitable  mechanism,  and 


commucicates  motion  to  the  corresponding  lower  roller,  either 
by  frictional  contact  as  hereinbefore  described. 

The  motion  of  the  band  may  be  stopped  at  will  by  lifting  the 
top  rollers  out  of  gear  with  the  bottom  ones,  or  by  throwing  the 
top  rollers  out  of  gear  with  the  driving  mechanism.  The  web 
is  passed  between  the  loopers  at  one  end  of  supporting  frame, 
and  the  said  loopers  are  afterwards  separated,  the  necessary  dis- 
tance apart  as  each  loop  is  formed.  One  looper  or  pair  of  rollers 
forms  the  suspending  point  for  one  loop.  I regulate  the  speed 
of  the  various  parts  so  that  the  delivering  of  the  web  from  the 
coating  to  the  drying  machine  shall  be  greater  than  the  travel  of 
the  looped  and  suspended  web,  aud  thus  form  the  loops  auto- 
matically at  one  end  of  the  drying  machine. 

So  long  as  the  loopers  continue  to  revolve  the  web  will  have  a 
continuous  forward  motion,  and  the  constant  change  of  its  sus- 
pending points  will  tend  to  equalise  the'drying  of  the  coating, 
and  prevent  streaking  ; aud  also  to  prevent  cockling  and  espe- 
cially curling  up  of  the  edges  of  the  web  and  film,  I so  arrange 
the  length  of  travel  and  temperature  of  the  drying-room  that  the 
coating  shall  be  dry  and  hard  before  the  web  leaves  the  machine. 
In  cases  where  the  length  is  not  sufficient  I pass  the  web  under 
the  drying  machine,  and  join  the  two  ends  of  the  coated  web  so 
as  to  keep  the  whole  continuously  moving  as  one  endless  band. 

The  following  should  be  mentioned.  The  algin  coating  re- 
mains liquid  until  thoroughly  dried  by  air,  or  until  rendered  in- 
soluble in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described.  The  gelatine 
coating  ceases  to  be  liquid  as  soon  as  it  is  set  by  reduction  of 
temperature.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  order  to  prevent 
streaking  or  running  of  the  gelatine  it  is  better  that  the  coated 
web  should  travel  horizontally  until  set,  after  which  it  may  bo 
placed  or  hung  in  any  position  to  dry  and  harden. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  algin  eoating  must  be  kept  in  motion, 
and  if  suspended  its  points  of  suspension  must  be  constantly 
changing  until  it  has  dried,  in  order  to  ensure  an  even  coat  on 
the  web. 

This  is  secured  by  suspending  the  web  in  the  looping  frame  or 
drying  machine  in  a room  supplied  with  heated  .air,  which  is  pre. 
viously  filtered  in  the  usual  manner  to  avoid  dust. 

The  web  whilst  in  the  looping  frame  is  kept  constantly  travel- 
ling in  a forward  direction.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  drying  I 
coat  with  a very  concentrated  solution  of  the  algin  containing 
as  little  water  as  possible.  If,  however,  the  algin  is  rendered 
insoluble  or  “ set  ” as  described,  before  leaving  the  coating 
machine,  the  web  may  be  dried  whilst  suspended  without  pro- 
ducing an  unevenness  of  the  coating,  or  it  may  be  dried  by  the 
drying  cylinders,  as  the  algin  does  not  liquefy  by  heat  same  as 
gelatine. 

If  the  algin  coat  is  dried  first  it  must  be  rendered  insoluble 
afterwards  and  again  dried. 

Descrijitwn  of  the  Drawings. 

Fig.  1 represents  alginizing  machine  : a is  the  stock  spool,  h 
the  alginizing  trough,  c immersed  coating  roller,  d guide  rollers, 
e trough  with  liquid  for  rendering  the  algin  insoluble,  / squeez- 
ing rollers,  h the  web,  g gauge  rod  to  regulate  thickness  of  coat- 
ing; arrow  indicates  direction  of  web  k to  drying  machine 
represented  either  by  fig.  6 or  fig.  7. 

Fig.  2 represents  gelatinizing  and  emulsion  coating  machine. 
j is  the  stock  spool,  h the  web,  k guide  roller,  I coating  trough 
containing  gelatine  or  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  m immersed 
coating  roller,  n levelling  table  for  setting  liquid  gelatine. 

Figs.  3,  4,  and  a are  modifications  of  fig.  2.  o is  the  ductor 
roller  intermediate  between  the  immersion  roller  m and  web  k 
to  be  coated.  Fig.  6 is  drying  machine,  h is  the  web,  q guiding 
rollers,  r drying  cylinders,  s receiving  reel.  Fig.  7 is  looping 
and  drying  frame,  and  fig.  8 end  view  of  same,  z is  the  final 
receiving  roller  for  web  h,  x is  endless  chain  for  forwarding 
loopers  along  frame  t. 

If  the  band  should  be  divided  into  several  shorter  lengths, 
each  one  may  be  suspended  singly  in  a drying-apparatus,  the 
said  drying-apparatus  or  frame  operating  to  suspend  the  various 
lengths  one  behind  the  other,  with  suitable  space  between  them, 
and  to  push  or  move  the  suspenders  one  space  forward  for 
each  separate  length  automatically : the  several  lengths  may 
each  have  a weighted  bar  attached  to  bottom  end  in  order  to 
keep  the  film  stretched  until  dry,  and  thus  prevent  cockling ; 
or  each  band  may  be  separately  stretched  on  a drying  or 
stretching  frame  in  any  position,  vertical  or  otherwise,  by  at- 
taching to  suitable  stretching  mechanism. 

The  films  may  be  prepared  in  sheets  on  rigid  surfaces  when 
desired  by  coating,  and  drying  in  the  same  manner 'as  dry  plates, 

' and  afterwards  stripped. 
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Films  so  prepared  may  be  utilized  in  place  of  the  ground 
glass  focussing  screen  in  cameras.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
transparent  films  prepared  according  to  this  invention,  the  film 
remains  attached  to  its  temporary  support  until  it  is  finished, 
and  perfectly  dry,  after  which  it  isstripped,  and  is  then  ready 
to  be  packed  for  use  or  wound  on  spools,  and  forms  a strong 
flexible  material.  To  strip  the  film  from  its  preparatory  or 
temporary  support  I separate  a portion  at  one  end  by  hand, 
and  then  attach  the  support  to  one  reel,  and  the  film  to  an- 
other reel,  and  then  cause  both  to  wind  in  opposite  directions 
until  the  film  and  support  are  entirely  separated  throughout 
their  length,  each  being  wound  on  a separate  reel. 

By  coating  and  drying  both  sides  of  the  temporary  support, 
either  together  or  separately,  and  afterwards  stripping,  two 
films  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  time  as  one.  In  the  case  of 
“stripping  films,’’  the  paper  backing  upon  which  they  are  pre- 
pared, and  sold  to  the  consumer,  remains  attached  until  the 
negative  has  been  obtained,  after  which  the  stripping  may  be 
done  in  the  usual  manner. 


Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

1.  In  the  production  of  a sensitive  photographic  film  the 
use  of  algiu,  algulose,  alginates,  or  similar  compounds  or  pro- 
ducts, Such  as  are  obtained  from  seaweed,  as  the  base  or  support 
for  a sensitive  photographic  film,  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
described,  said  base  being  rendered  insobible  during  the  manu- 
facture. 

2.  A complete  sensitive  photographic  film  consisting  of  one 
or  more  successive  layers  of  algin,  gelatine,  and  gelatine  emul- 
sion, substantially  as  hereinbefore  deserbed. 

3.  In  a sensitive  photographic  film  such  as  hereinbefore 
described,  the  combination  of  the  .sensitive  compound  with  the 
atginous  base  whereby  the  base  and  sensitive  surface  are  com- 
bine 1 as  a whole,  and  afterwards  rendered  insoluble  instead  of 
successively  applied  layers. 

4.  A complets  photographic  film  composed  of  an  insoluble 
algin  base  and  sensitive  gelatinous  coating,  the  said  film  being 
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attached  to  a temporary  paper  backing  by  a layer  of  solubl®  ' 10.  In  the  manufacture  of  a photographic  film  in  a web  or  con- 

cement,  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  or  in  the  developer,  sub-  I tinuous  band,  the  use  of  a temporary  flexible  support  or  web, 
stantial’ly  in  the  manner  hereinabove  described.  ! as  also  the  various  materials  used  for  such  support  or  web,  in 

6.  A complete  sensitive  photographic  film  adapted  alike  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
either  for  negatives  or  positives,  or  transparencies,  and  having  described. 

colouring  matter  incorporated  therewith,  when  reejuired  for  11*  In  the  manufacture  of  a photographic  film  in  the  web 
special  purposes,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described.  the  use  of  a temporary  support  upon  which  the  film  may  be 

6.  A complete  photographic  film  consisting  of  layers  of  algin,  prepared  and  dried,  and  afterwar^  stripped  therefrom  either 

gelatine,  and  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  said  film  being  of  ^ when  complete  or  prior  to  the  application  of  the  sensitive  coat - 
sufficient  strength  for  ordinary  photographic  purposes  without  ing  or  coatings,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially 
after  strengthening,  substantially  as  hereinbefore  described.  as  hereinbefore  described.  ^ ♦ 

7.  The  herein  previously  described  ways  of  making  the  com-  I 12.  tor  the  manufacture  of  a sensitive  photographic  web  the 

pletc  film,  and  the  various  order  of  coatings,  as  also  the  several  | use  of  an  alginizing  machine  consisting  of  suitable  coating 
methods  of  applying  the  successive  order  of  coating  to  coun-  devices  for  applying  a thin  alginous  layer  to  a temporary  sup- 
teract  shrinkage  and  cockling  of  the  film,  and  the  regulated  port ; a trough  conUining  a liquid  for  rendering  the  said  coat- 
thickness  of  successive  coatings  to  secure  equal  expansion  when  ing  insoluble ; a stock  spool  carrying  the  web  of  temporary 
film  is  wetted.  support,  and  awlapted  to  feed  the  same  to  the  coating  devices, 

8.  The  combination  with  alginates,  algin,  algulose,  or  similar  and  suitably  driven  friction  rollers  provided  with  flanges,  and 

alginous  compounds,  of  silicates  and  resins  for  a photographic  collars  to  grip  the  edges  only  of  the  web,  and  to  draw  the  web 
film  base,  substantially  as  described.  continuously  forward  from  the  spool,  and  through  or  in  contact 

9.  A semi-translucent  film  such  as  described,  adapted  to  re-  with  the  coating  devices,  and  afterwards  deliver  the  moving  web 

place  the  ground  glass  of  a photographic  camera,  and  for  to  the  drying  machine  for  the  purpose,  and  substantially  in  the 
similar  purposes.  ■ manner  herein  described. 
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13.  In  the  manufacture  of  a sensitive  photographic  web  the 
use  of  a drying  apparatus  adapted  to  receive  the  algin-coated 
web  from  the  alginizing  machine,  and  to  dry  the  same  by  con- 
tact with  heated  drying  cylinders,  and  to  deliver  the  dried  web 
to  a receiving  reel  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  sub.stan- 
tially  as  hereinbefore  described. 

14.  In  the  manufacture  of  a oensitive  photographic  web  the 
looping  or  drying  frame  adapted  to  receive  the  coated  web  from 
the  alginizing  or  gelatinizing  machine,  and  operating  to  sus- 
pend the  same  in  loops  until  dry. 

15.  In  the  manufacture  of  a sensitive  photographic  film,  .and 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  a coated  web,  and  for  keeping  the 
same  in  motion.  The  use  of  the  loopers  u and  v,  and  driving 
mechanism  therewith,  adapted  to  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  motion 
at  pleasure,  and  operating  to  suspend  the  coated  web  in  loops 
with  a space  between  each  to  keep  the  web  in  continuous 
motion  ; and  to  keep  the  suspending  points  of  the  coated  web 
continually  changing  in  order  to  ensure  an  even  coating  until 
the  said  coating  is  quite  dry,  and  to  afterwards  wind  the  same 
on  to  a receiving  reel. 

16.  In  a michine  for  applying  coatings  of  liquid  gelatine  or 
sensitive  gela:ine  emulsion  to  a continuous  web  where  the  said 
web  travels  h oriz  intally  along  the  usual  form  of  levelling  table, 
the  use  of  guards  projecting  over  the  edges  of  the  horizontally 
moving  web  to  prevent  cockling  or  curling  up  of  the  edges  before 
the  coating  has  sst.  and  also  in  addition  or  in  lieu  thereof  the 
use  of  flanged  rolbrs  adapted  to  press  upon  the  edges  of  the  web, 
and  to  keep  the  same  flat  by  reason  of  their  weight,  substantially 
in  the  manner  herein  before  described. 

17.  The  combination  of  parts  and  devices  consisting  of  algin 
coating  machine  insolublizing  trough,  flanged  rollers  feeding 
mechanism,  drying  cylinders  reel,  gelatine  coating  trough, 
levelling  table,  tapes,  feeding  devices,  looping  and  drying  frame, 
looping  devices,  driving  mechanism,  endless  chain,  gearing,  and 
reel,  forming  a ompleta  apparatus  for  ths  minufacture  of  a 
sensitive  photographic  film  in  the  web  or  continuous  bands, 
substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 

18.  For  ths  purpose  of  drying  the  photographic  film  in 
separate  lengths  nr  bands,  suspending  the  same  in  the  manner 
described,  in  a drying  framo,  weighting  the  bottom  end  of  each 
length,  and  successive'y  pushing  each  length  forward  automatic- 
ally, substantially  as  hereinbefore  described. 

19.  The  hereinabove  described  process  of  making  two  films 
on  one  support  by  parsing  same  successively  through  the  various 
coating  troughs,  suspending  same  vertically,  and  drying  between 
each  coating,  and  afterwards  stripping  ths  two  separate  films 
from  their  support. 

20.  The  hereinabove  described  method  of  separating  or 
stripping  the  completed  film  or  films  from  the  temporary  support 
or  web  by  separating  the  same  at  one  end,  attaching  the  film  to 
one  reel  and  the  support  tu  another,  and  causing  the  reels  to 
revolve  until  the  two  webs  are  entirely  separated  from  each 
other. 

21.  The  combined  processes  and  arrangements  for  producing 
a transparent  or  translucent  sensitive  photographic  film  in 
lengths  or  webs  ready  for  use  i i the  ordinary  forms  of  roller 
slides,  the  said  webs  being  of  sufficient  strength  without  the 
addition  of  gelatine  c dlodion  or  other  backings  at  an  after-part 
of  the  process,  and  free  from  the  granularity  frequently  seen  in 
films  having  a paper  basis,  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
described. 

Patents  stated  in  the  Official  Journal  to  have  become 
Void  by  Non-payment  of  Duty.  Non-payment  of 
Fourth  Year’s  Fee. 

10,334  of  1881.  J.  Stcrrock. — Washing  Baths  for  Photo- 
graphy. 

9,899  of  1884.  L.  A.  Grotu.  {Munch.) — Photograph  Stand,  &c. 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

391,236.  Willard  H.  Fuller,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  The 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  “ Photo- 
graphic Camera.” — Filled  October  17th,  1887.  Serial  No. 
252,559.  (No  model.) 

Claim— A photographic  camera  having  a case  divided  by 
immovable  partitions  into  four  compartments,  a main  compart- 
ment or  chamber  at  the  middle,  a forward  compartment  or 
chamber  for  accommodating  an  adjustable  lens-tube,  said  ad- 
justable lens-tube  receiving  support  from  a stationary  tube 
mounted  upon  the  immovable  partition  between  said  compart- 
ments, a rear  compartment  or  chamber  for  accommodating  a 
plate-holder,  and  a fourth  compartment  or  chamber  below  those 


previously  named  and  serving  to  contain  a plate-holder,  sub- 
stantially as  specified. 

2.  A photographic  camera  having  a case  divided  by  immovable 
partitions  into  three  compartments  or  chambers,  a main  com  - 
partment  or  chamber  at  the  middle,  a f irward  compartment  o r 
chamber  for  accommodating  an  adjustable  lens-tube,  and  having 
its  front  made  in  the  form  of  a slide,  and  a rear  compartment 
or  chamber  for  accommodating  a plate-holder,  and  having  its 


back  made  in  the  form  of  a slide,  substantially  as  specified. 

3.  A photographic  plate-holder  having  a case  comprising  a 
main  compartment  or  chamber,  and  a rear  compartment  or 
chamber  having  its  back  made  in  the  form  of  a slide,  and  having 
a hinged  corner  cover,  substantially  as  specified. 

4.  A photographic  camera  having  an  adjustable  lens-tube,  and 
a lever  embracing  said  adjustable  lens-tube,  and  extending 
through  the  case  of  the  camera,  substantially  as  specified. 

5.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  a fixed  tube, 
a telescopically  or  longitudinally  adjustable  lens-tube  fitted 
thereto,  and  a lever  fulcrumed  to  the  case  of  the  camera  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  extending  through  the  same  and 
connected  to  an  adjustable  lens-tube  between  its  ends,  substan- 
tially as  specified. 

6.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  the  fixed 
tube  D',  the  longitudinally  adjustable  lens-tube  D,  and  the 
lever  D^„  having  a yoke  embracing  said  adjustable  lens-tube, 
substantially  as  specified. 

7.  In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination  of  the  fixed 
tube  D',  the  longitudinally-adjustable  lens-tube  D,  the  lever 
D.j,  having  a yoke  embracing  said  adjustable  lens-tube,  and  the 
scale-bar  substantially  as  specified. 

8.  In  a photographic  camera  having  a case  provided  with  a 
main  compartment  or  chamber,  and  a chamber  or  compartment 
arranged  beneath  the  same,  a device  for  detachably  securing  a 
plate-holder  within  sai  l last  chamber,  said  device  consisting  of 
a bar  adapted  to  engage  the  grooved  side  of  said  plate-holder, 
and  a spring  contacting  with  said  plate-holder,  substantially  as 
specified. 


COLLODION  COMPETING  WITH  GELATINE. 

Sir, — I,  and  I think  all  your  old  subscribers,  have 
read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest  the  article 
“ Collodion  Competing  with  Gelatine  in  Rapidity."  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  actually, 
perhaps,  within  our  reach,  and  I can  only  regret  that  my 
daily  avocations  prohibit  me  from  experimenting,  except 
on  Sundays,  and  now  and  then  on  Saturday.  If,  therefore, 
I make  bold  to  come  forward  only  with  words  instead  of 
facts,  I do  so  in  the  hope  that  those  blessed  with  more 
leisure  for  the  pursuance  of  the  required  investigations 
may  and  will  do  so  for  the  public  benefit. 

Undoubtedly  the — or,  at  least,  one  of  the — prime  condi- 
tions of  a rapid  gelatine  emulsion  is  the  alcalic  state  of 
the  silver  bath  at  the  moment  of  emulsifying ; and  if  the 
most  successful  dry  plate  makers  were  to  disclose  their  for- 
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mulre,  I would  not  be  surprised  that  Dr.  Eder’s  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  silver  process,  starting  with  a minimum  of  gela- 
tine, is  the  foundation  of  all. 

In  Albert’s  collodion  emulsion,  as  you  say,  Vogel  notices 
the  presence  of  ammonia.  This  may  be  a proof  that  my 
theory  about  the  rapidity  conferred  by  ammonia-nitrate 
of  silver  is  correct ; and  the  more  so  as  this  rapidity  is 
entirely  lost  so  soon  as  the  plates  are  dry,  or  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  so  soon  as  the  ammonia  has  evaporated.  The 
picric  acid  and  the  eosiuemaybe  left  out  of  our  reckoning. 
Apparently  they  serve  only  for  orthochromatic  purposes,  and 
nowhere  I read  that  after  the  drying  of  the  Albert’s  collo- 
dion emulsion  the  orthochromacy  is  lost,  only  the  rapidity 
has  gone.  And  many  orthochromatic  solutions  being  made 
up  with  ammonia,  it  is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that 
the  homoeopathic  dose  of  ammonia,  contained  in  the 
orthochromatic  solution,  and  not  the  dye  therein,  accounts 
for  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  collodion  emuhsion. 

Old  workers  with  dry  collodion  know  the  great  differ- 
ence in  rapidity  between  wet  and  dry  collodion,  and 
hundreds  of  preservatives  were  used,  more  or  less  success- 
fully, to  counteract  the  slowing  tendency  caused  by  the 
drying  of  the  film.  We  are  not  informed  whether  such 
experiments  have  been  made  with  Albert’s  jjlates,  if  so 
with  what  results. 

We  should  also  consider  that,  in  the  preparation  of  dry 
collodion  plates,  we  have  never  followed  the  methods  now 
generally  used  in  gelatine  emulsion  making.  When  we 
used  the  silver  bath,  we  took,  as  a rule,  iodized  collodion, 
with  a little  bromide  added  to  it,  and  an  acid  silver  bath 
as  cold  as  possible.  When  collodion  emulsion  was  made, 
fog  was  the  great  enemy  to  be  encountered,  and  a mini- 
mum of  nitric  acid  was  added  to  the  silver.  Now-a-days, 
nous  avons  change  toutcela! — we  work  with  a minimum 
of  gelatine ; when  starting,  only  with  bromide,  or  at  the 
utmost,  very  little  iodide  added  to  it.  We  use  our  solu- 
tions hot  or  warm,  and  our  silver  is  made  alkaline. 
Nearly  in  every  instance  the  reverse  of  our  previous 
methods. 

Next,  in  our  cdlolion  days,  hydroquinone,  hydroxy- 
laraine,  the  carbonates  of  patash  and  of  soda,  were  partly 
unknown,  partly  unused  as  adjuncts  to  the  developer. 

Consequently,  I should  like  to  experiment  as  follows  : — 
To  sensitize  bromized  collodion  plates  in  a warm  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  to  leave  them  therein  for  fifteen 
or  thirty  minutes,  to  wash  them  thoroughly,  to  preserve 
them  with  one  of  the  old  preservatives — say  an  infusion 
of  coffee  with  a little  su»ar — dry  them,  and  after  exposure 
develop  them  in  the  same  way  as  gelatine  plates. 

As  regards  the  c )llodion-albumen  process.  You  may 
remember  that  Mr.  M udd,  of  Birmingham,  was  a speciality 
in  this  particular  line,  and,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society  was  established  for  the 
successhil  pursuit  of  this  process.  I also  think  that  many 
instantaneous  negatives  were  obtained  at  the  time.  The 
great  drawbacks  were  the  difficulty  to  make  the  film 
thoroughly  adherent  to  the  plate,  which  was  overcome 
by  albumeuizing  the  plate  before  collodionizing,  and  next 
the  slowness  of  development,  which  was  encountered,  if 
I remember  well,  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  who  started  the 
development  by  using  in  the  first  instance  nothing  but  a 
watery  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

I am  afraid  that  too  much  ammonia  with  the  silver 
bath  might  spoil  or  even  dissolve  the  albumen  layer  on 
the  collodion  film.  But  would  it  not  be  practicable  to  use 
an  ammonia  and  water  bath  after  the  albumen  has  been 
coagulated  in  the  silver  bath  ? — in  fact,  to  form  the 
ammonia  bromide  of  silver,  in  the  same  way  as  Monck- 
hoven  and  others  did  it  successfully  after  the  ordinary 
emulsifying  in  gelatine  has  taken  place  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  the  addition  of  a little  ammonia  ? So  far  as  I 
know,  these  experiments  have  never  been  tried,  and  for 
spirited  amateurs,  with  plenty  of  time  and  a little  money, 
they  might  open  a splendid  field  for  investigation,  more 
interesting  to  themselves  than  the  buying  of  ready-made 


plates.  I am  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  my  name 
coupled  with  these  hints.  I only  want  the  results ; you, 
as  a chemist  by  profession,  can  better  judge  of  the  pros 
and  cons  beforehand  than  myself,  and  if  you  judge  that 
there  is  something  in  them,  your  opinion  will  do  more  than 
mine. — Very  truly  your.s.  II.  L.  J.  Haakman. 

Amsterdam,  2.3rd  October,  1888. 


THE  FRY’S  PLATE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I see  by  News  I am  lubbed  Thos.  G.  White  in 
the  lucky  first  prize  of  Fry’s  (£20)  ; could  you  set  it  right 
next  week?  Tiios.  G.  WnAixE. 

43,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle,  Oct.  26,  1888. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — On  the  evening  of  Nov.  9 the  Photographic 
Exhibition  will  be  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  Benevolent 
Association  from  7 to  10  p.m.  A lantern  display  at 
8 45.  Admission  sixpence. — Yours  truly, 

H.  Harland. 

181,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  Oct.  30,  1888. 


frocc£cbm0s  of 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  E.  B. 
Lawkord  in  the  chair. 

A series  of  platinotype  prints  were  passed  round  by  F.  P. 
Cembrano.  For  purpose  of  comparison,  four  prints  of  each 
subject  were  mounted  together.  Two  of  these  had  been 
developed  by  the  platinotype  hot  and  cold  process,  the  other 
two  by  the  new  printing-out  process. 

W.  Bedford  enquired  as  to  the  relative  rapidity  of  the 
separate  processes. 

C.  P.  Cembrano  said,  the  printing- out  process  was  very  slow 
in  comparison  with  both  hot  an!  cold  platinotype  ; the  hygro- 
scopic condition  of  the  paper  at  the  time  of  printing  would, 
however,  influence  this  to  a certain  extent ; paper  that  had 
been  allowed  to  get  slightly  damp  would  print  quicker,  and  the 
colour  of  the  image  would  be  improved.  He  was  not  referring  to 
steamin'  the  prints,  but  simply  letting  them  lay  in  a damp 
atraosphsre  for  a short  time.  At  one  time  he  used  to  store  his 
paper  in  a tin  tube  cont lining  chloride  of  calcium  ; the  paper 
becoming  q\iite  dry  did  not  give  such  good  results. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  referred  to  the  <>H  nitrate  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  uranium  sensitising  process.  Excellent  prints  could 
be  obtained  with  an  exceedingly  weak  silver  bath.  Moisture  in 
the  print  at  the  time  of  printing  also  in  this  case  was  the  secret 
of  success. 

\V.  Bedford  said  this  was  true  also  with  prints  of  the  present 
day. 

W.  Cobb  had  found  with  a flat  negative  that  he  obtained 
better  results  in  platinotype  by  printing  in  strong  sunlight. 

J.  B.  B.  Wei.li.ngton  had  not  found  any  advantage  from 
printing  in  the  thade. 

F.  P.  Cembrano  said  different  samples  of  paper  yielded  different 
results.  A want  of  vigour  in  a print  might  be  obviated  either 
by  altering  the  sensitising  materials,  or  by  under-printing  and 
using  a very  hot  bath.  With  the  printing-out  process  he  had 
found  a continuating  action.  Some  prints jnot  sufficiently  printed 
at  the  close  of  the  day  were  found  in  the  morning  to  be  over- 
printed. Breathing  on  the  prints  would  accelerate  printing. 

A.  Haddon  contended  from  this  that  the  continuating  action 
referred  to  was  not  due  to  light,  but  that  it  was  a developing 
action  caused  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

J.  Prestfikld  exhibited  a map  of  the  Caucasus,  showing  the 
route  recently  travelled  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  the  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Priory  Rooms,  Old  Square, 
on  the  25th  inst.,  E.  H.  Jaqdes  in  the  chair. 

T.  J.  Davies,  T.  Hadley,  F.  J.  Walton,  J.  H.  Wynn  were 
nominated  for  election. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a lantern  dis- 
play of  American  and  Canadian  slides  lent  by  the  Camera  Club. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Camera  Club  for  the  loan  of  slides 
was  carried  unanimously. 
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Camera  Club. 

On  October  25th,  Lyonel  Clark  read  a paper  on  “The  Printing 
Density  of  Negatives.”  A.  SxROn  occupied  the  chair. 

Previous  to  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Elder  exhibited  an 
arrangement  of  paper  masks  so  managed  as  to  be  of  great  service 
in  printing  from  film  negatives  and  in  registering. 

G.  Davidson  also  showed  examples  of  sepiatype  prints  which 
he  thought  were  really  on  silver  paper. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  his  address,  referred  in  detail  to  the  various 
printing  processes,  and  distinguished  the  quality  of  negative 
most  suited  to  each  method.  To  arrive  at  his  results,  he  had 
conducted  a series  of  experiments  with  a sensitometer,  and  the 
results  of  these  experiments  he  graphically  delineated  on  the 
black-board,  showing  the  curves  corresponding  to  the  eftects  pro- 
duced with  each  kind  of  paper  for  comparison. 

A good  discussion  followed,  and  was  taken  part  in  by  the 
Chairman,  and  by  Messrs.  Eerrero,  Elder,  W.  H.  Green,  Shipton, 
and  Davison. 

On  November  8th,  Lake  Price  will  deliver  an  address  on  “Art 
Culture  in  Photography,”  illustrated  by  work,  some  of  which 
was  done  in  the  very  early  days  of  photography. 

SH.tFTESBDRY  PnOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIAL. 

The  second  of  a series  of  social  evenings  in  connection  with  the 
above  Club  was  held  on  Friday,  October  2Gth,  when  R.  Aitken 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  minntes  of  last  meeting  having  been  onfirmed,  the  Sec- 
BKTARY  read  several  letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  attend,  and 
also  several  letters  from  photographic  firms,  promising  assistance 
in  various  ways  to  the  Club,  mostly  in  the  form  of  presenting 
pictures  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Club  room.  Music  and  other 
amu.sements  added  to  the  evening’s  enjoyment. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Barnet,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  Sec.  to 
the  Cornish  Camera  Club,  to  speak.  His  remarks  were  tech- 
nically very  instructive  and  encouraging,  finishing  by  the  promise 
to  send  two  enlargements  to  hang  on  the  walls. 

The  Treasurer  announced  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous 
donation  of  £l  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Club,  and  stated 
that  the  balance  in  hand  was  very  fair  considering  the  time  the 
Club  has  been  in  existence. 

Particulars,  &c.,  as  to  joining,  may  be  obtained  from  John  B. 
Rintoul,  Hon.  Sec.,  30,  Brewer  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Nottinghamshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
The  members  of  the  above  Asiociation  held  their  usual  fort- 
nightly meeting  at  the  Rooms,  Cavendish  Chambers,  Market 
Street,  the  occasion  bu'ng  a sociil  re-union. 

The  President,  H.  Blandy,  in  his  opening  remarks,  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  again  accept  the  Presidency  of  the 
Association  for  another  year,  although  he  had  hoped  that  the 
members  would  have  selected  another  gentleman  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  have  allowed  him  to  retire  ; as,  in  his  opinion,  a 
change  of  officers  was  beneficial,  as  they  were  liable,  if  occupy- 
ing an  office  too  long,  to  become  “rather  rusty.”  He  trusted 
(although  his  fourth  year  of  President)  not  to  fall  into  that  way, 
as  he  wished  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  success  of  the 
Association. 

During  the  evening.  G.  A.  Bull  exhibited  some  very  fine  15 
by  12  views  on  the  Eastman  bromide  paper,  some  iharming  bits 
of  Devcnshirc  scenery;  they  were  very  highly  complimented. 

J.  Sprat,  J.  Taylor,  and  other  members  exhibited  some 
very  excellent  work,  both  in  negatives  and  finished  prints,  and 
they  were  greatly  admired. 

The  Secretary  (P.  E Knight)  showed  the  American 
print  trimmer,  a very  neat  and  useful  instrument,  which  will 
no  doubt  become  largely  used  by  photographers,  both  amateur 
and  professional. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  October  25,  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair. 

J.  W.  Robinson,  jun.,  and  Edward  M.  Tunstall  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  announced  that  the  report  of  the  Exhibition 
Sub-Committee  showed  a balance  in  hand  of  £257  1 8s.  He  also 
mentioned  that  the  Council  had  appointed  a sub-committee  to 
consider  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  surplus. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Sharrock,  complaining  of  his  treat- 
ment in  Switzerland  by  the  gensdarme,  whilst  photographing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne. 

Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the  regulations  affecting  amateur 


photographers  in  Switzerland,  it  being  generally  believed  that 
there  was  no  law  in  that  country  preventing  amateurs  from 
freely  photograjihing. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  and  ascertain  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Sharrock’s  ill-treatment. 

W.  H.  Kirby  showed  some  remarkable  results  of  pressure 
producing  upon  the  developed  film  dark  streaks  a.s  of  the  action 
of  light.  In  one  example  his  initials  were  developed  which  had 
been  written  in  the  dark  room  by  mere  pressure  of  the  finger  nail. 

Mr.  Sayce  stated  it  was  well-known  pressure  or  friction  affected 
the  sensitive  film.  He  had  met  with  examples  of  this  occasionally 
occurring  at  two  or  three  regular  intervals  of  space  in  the  last 
exposure  surfaces  of  films  in  the  Eastman  roll  holders,  and  con- 
sidered it  entirely  due  to  pressure  of  the  grooved  tin  by  which 
the  paper  is  attached  to  the  spool,  which,  perhaps,  in  these  in  - 
stances  might,  by  accident,  have  projected  beyond  the  ci^um- 
fereuce  of  the  spool  ; and  he  suggested  that  irregular  pressure 
of  packing  paper  might  frequently  be  the  cause  of  otherwise 
unexplained  stains  or  markings  on  glass  plates. 

Mr.  Christian  exhibited  a detective  camera  designed  to  serve 
as  an  ordinary  camera  when  desired. 

A demonstration  of  “ Micro-photography  ” had  been  an- 
nounced as  the  principal  subject  of  the  evening’s  proceedings, 
and  a large  audience  had  assembled  ; but,  owing  to  an  unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding,  the  demonstrator  did  not  arrive,  having, 
as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  mistaken  the  evening. 

In  his  absence  Thomas  Comber  kindly  exhibited  some  micro - 
photographs  magnified  five  hundred  diameters,  mainly  diatoms  ; 
these  were  taken  with  Zeiss’  apochromatic  objective  of  three 
millimetres,  also  one  of  Navicula  praetexta,  which  had  been 
magnified  one  thousand  times.  He  recommended  the  hydroqiii- 
none  developer  for  microscopic  work.  Mr.  Comber  also  gave  a 
brief  description  of  the  mode  of  illumination  adopted  by  him, 
and  exhibited  a prism  used  for  reflecting  the  light,  which  gives 
an  illumination  preferable  to  that  from  a mirror;  also  an 
objective,  by  Swift,  specially  adapted  for  photographic  work, 
having  a collar  adjustment  for  distance  of  sensitive  plate  from 
the  object. 

Mr.  Heather,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  a process  called  “opalocryst,”  consisting,  ap- 
parently, of  prints  mounted  on  convex  opals,  the  central  portion 
being  ground  down  to  form  a surface  for  the  reception  of  the 
print.  The  effect  thus  produced  seemed  very  good. 


Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Club. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Plymouth, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  27th  Oct.,  J.  PoDE  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Col.  Haseltiue  and  others,  excusing 
their  absence.  Twelve  new  members  were  elected. 

The  proposed  rules  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  committee 
were  considered,  and  finally  passed  as  follows: — 

1.  This  society  shall  be  called  “The  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Camera  Club.” 

2.  The  Club  shall  have  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the 
science  and  art  of  photography,  as  well  as  the  recreation  of  its 
members  in  that  subject. 

3.  The  Club  shall  consist  of  amateurs  desirous  of  practising 
photography  in  any  of  its  hianches,  as  a recreation. 

4.  The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  governed  by  a council  of 
fifteen  members,  consisting  of  the  president,  four  vice-presidents, 
hon.  secretary,  hon.  treasurer,  and  eight  councillors. 

5.  The  council  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  September. 

6.  At  any  meeting  of  the  council,  five  shall  be  a quorum. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  office  becoming  vacant,  the  council 
shall  have  power  to  fill  it  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

8.  The  council  shall  retire  annually,  but  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election,  with  the  exception  of  one  vice-president  and  three 
councillors,  who  shall  retire  in  rotation,  and  not  be  eligible  for 
re-election  for  one  year. 

9.  Meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
council  shall  appoint. 

10.  A special  meeting  shall  be  convened  upon  a requisition 
to  the  secretary,  signed  by  not  less  than  five  members,  and 
specifying  the  object  of  the  meetings. 

11.  The  names  of  proposed  new  members  shall  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  on  the  proper  form,  with  those  of  the  proposer  and 
seconder,  and  signed  by  the  candidate  ; and  such  form  shall  be 
posted  in  the  Club  Room  at  least  seven  days  before  election, 
which  shall  be  by  ballot  at  a general  meeting,  one  black  ball  iq 
five  to  exclude. 
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12.  Each  member  shall,  on  election,  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
lOs.  6d.  (the  first  100  being  exempt)  ; and  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  10s.  6d.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  on  the  active 
list,  to  be  exempt  from  payment  of  entrance  fee. 

13.  All  subscriptions  shall  become  due  in  advance,  on  the 
annual  meeting  in  each  year ; but  a member  elected  after 
May  31st  in  any  year  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  a second  subscrip- 
tion until  the  second  annual  meeting  after  election. 

14.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Club,  or  use  its  premises,  until  his  subscription 
for  the  current  year,  and  all  other  monies  he  may  owe  to  the 
Club  are  paid. 

15.  Should  any  member’s  entrance  fee,  of  subscription,  remain 
unpaid  one  month  after  it  is  due,  the  treasurer  shall  notify  the 
fact  to  such  member  and  post  his  name  in  the  Club  room  ; and 
if  it  is  still  unpaid  one  month  after  posting,  such  member  shall 
cease  to  be  a member  ; unless,  for  sufficient  reason,  the  council 
shall  think  proper  to  extend  the  time  allowed  for  payment. 

IG.  Any  member  who  may  be  absent  from  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  during  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
annual  subscription,  may,  by  giving  notice  to  the  secretary,  be 
considered  as  a supernumerary  member,  and  be  exempt  from 
subscriptions  falling  due  during  his  absence. 

17.  Any  member  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  Club  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary,  and  pay  all  monies  owing 
by  him  to  the  Club,  before  or  at  the  annual  meeting,  otherwise 
he  will  become  liable  for  the  next  annual  subscription. 

18.  Any  member  may  be  expelled  by  a vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  whole  council. 

19.  Voting  on  all  occasions,  except  where  otherwise  specified, 
shall  be  decided  by  a majority  of  the  members  present,  the 
chairman  having  the  power  to  decide  by  a casting  vote  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  one.  Ten  to  form  a quorum. 

20.  Honorary  or  temporary  members  or  visitors  may  be 
admitted  by  the  council  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

21.  No  alteration  nor  addition  to  these  rules  shall  be  made 
between  the  months  of  March  and  September  (both  inclusive) 
unless  carried  unanimously  at  two  meetings. 

Captain  Tudor-Jones,  R.N.,  and  A.  A.  Carnell  were  elected, 
and  accepted  the  posts  of  hon.  secretary  and  hon.  treasurer 
respectively.  The  election  of  the  president,  three  vice-presidents, 
ami  three  councillors  was  left  in  abeyance  fur  the  present. 
John  Pode  was  elected  vice-president,  and  W,  Gage  Tweedy. 
R.  Murray,  Q.  Soltau-Symonds,  Major  Barrington-Baker,  and 
Dr.  Aldridge,  were  elected  councillors. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Captain  Tudor-Jones  for 
his  services  in  starting  the  Club. 

A number  of  letters  were  read  from  persons  taking  an  interest 
in  photography,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  there  will  be  a 
large  increase  in  membership  now  that  the  rules,  subscription, 
&c.,  have  been  decided  upon. 

There  will  be  a lantern  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  when 
W.  Gage  Tweedy  will  give  a lecture  on  “ Lantern  Slides  " at 
Messrs.  Skardon’s  Rooms,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Carnell. 


^talk  in  ^itntiio. 

Shaftesbury  Photographic  Social,  Craven  Lecture  Hall, 
Foubert’s  Place,  Regent  Street,  W. — In  connection  with  this 
club,  a lantern  lecture  will  be  given  on  Friday,  November  l6th, 
at  eight  o’clock,  in  the  Craven  Lecture  Hall,  Foubert’s  Place, 
Regent  Street,  by  T.  C.  Hepworth,  the  lecture  being  en- 
titled “ Old  and  New  London.” 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society.  —A  series  of  lectures 
in  connection  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  is  arranged 
in  the  New  Gallery,  on  Thursday  evenings  in  November,  at 
8'80  p.m.  Last  Thursday,  November  1,  “ Tapestry  and  Carpet 
Weaving,”  William  Morris  ; Thursday,  November  8,  “ Modelling 
and  Sculpture,”  George  Simonds;  Thursday,  November  1-5, 
“ Letterpress  Printing,”  Emery  Walker  ; Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  “ Bookbinding,”  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson  ; Thursday, 
November  29,  “ Design,”  and  Presidential  Address,  Walter 
Crane.  The  object  of  the  lectures  is  two-fold:  (1)  to  set  out 
the  aims  of  the  Society  ; and  (2)  by  demonstration  and  other- 
wise, to  direct  attention  to  the  processes  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Crafts,  and  so  to  lay  a foundation  for  a just  appreciation 
both  of  the  processes  themselves  and  of  their  importance  as 
methods  of  expression  in  de.-ign.  The  lectures  will  be  given 
in  the  North  Gallery,  and  after  each  lecture  all  the  galleries 
will  be  thrown  open,  and  will  remain  open  till  11  p.m.  Admis- 


sion by  ticket.  Price  for  a single  lecture,  2s.  6d ; for  the 
course,  lOs.  For  the  admission  of  workers  in  any  Art  or  Craft, 
tickets,  to  be  filled  in  with  the  name,  address,  and  Art  or  Craft 
of  the  worker,  will  be  issued  at  Is.  each,  or  25  for  20s.,  each 
entitling  to  admission  to  a single  lecture.  Exhibitors,  artists, 
and  craftsmen  mentioned  in  the  Index  to  the  Catalogue  may 
have  tickets  tree  on  application.  Doors  open  at  8 p.m.  ; chair 
to  be  taken  at  8.30  p.m.  Further  information,  if  desired,  to 
be  had  of  the  Hon.  Lecture  Secretary,  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson, 
Hendon,  N.W. 

The  Camera  Club. — We  have  received  from  the  Secretary 
the  following  list  of  forthcoming  meetings,  commencing  at  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  1,  “ Toning,  both  Silver  and  Bromide  Papers,” 
by  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.  ; Monday,  Nov.  5,  Smoking  Concert ; 
Thursday,  Nov.  8,  “ Art  Culture  in  Photography,”  by  Lake 
Price;  Thursday,  Nov.  L5,  Lantern  evening  ; Thursday,  Nov.  22, 
” On  Development,”  by  J.  Cadett ; Thursday,  Nov.  29,  “ A Lesson 
in  the  New  Cold  Bath  Platinotype  Process,”  by  Mr.  Willis  ; 
Thursday  Dec.  G,  “ On  Single  and  Stereoscopic  Head  Cameras 
with  Lantern  Slide  Illustrations,”  by  E.  R.  Shipton  ; Thursday, 
Dec.  13,  “On  Photographs  of  Nebulie,”  by  Professor  A.  A. 
Common,  F.R.S. 

The  Yobk.shire  College  Photographic  Club.— From  the 
Secretary,  Harry  B.  Hall,  of  20,  Regent’s  Terrace,  Hyde  Park 
Road,  Leeds,  we  receive  the  following  programme  of  arrange- 
ments:— November  29th,  discussion  on  “Lantern  Slide 
Making”;  December  20th,  Conversational  meeting;  January 
25th,  1889,  Lantern  exhibition  ; February  28th,  Discussion  on 
“ Fine  Art  in  Photography  ” ; March  5th,  Student’s  Association 
Soiree  ; March  28th,  Micro-photography — Mr.  Pocklington  ; 
May  2nd,  Conversational  meeting  ; May  30th,  Discussion  on  the 
“ Newer  Methods  of  Printing”;  June  27th,  Conversational  and 
annual  meeting  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  College  Buildings 
at  7.30  p.m.  Excursions  to  places  of  interest  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  ninth  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Club  rooms,  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  7th,  1888, 
after  the  technical  business  of  the  ordinary  meeting  is  dis- 
posed of. 


%ts  Comsponbfnts. 


A Reader. — The  ordinary  negative  varnish  can  be  removed  by 
repeatedly  flooding  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  alcohol  (methy- 
lated spirit  will  answer).  In  the  case  of  a gelatine  negative,  the 
action  of  the  spirit  may  be  assisted  by  gentle  friction  with  a tuft 
of  cotton -wool. 

Johnson  and  Hott.mann. — The  cau-e  i.-<  probably  that  which  you 
conjecture. 

Amateur  Enlarger. — You  will  find  details  in  Abney’s  “ Instruc- 
tions ” and  in  the  current  Year-Book. 

Crux. — 1.  The  precipitate  is  a mixture  of  chloride  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  lead,  and  we  are  incline!  to  think  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  will  be  to  repeatedly  boil  it  in  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  out 
the  chloride  of  lead.  Alter  each  boiling,  and  while  the  wafer  is 
still  hot,  collect  the  chloride  on  a calici  strainer.  When  hot 
water  extracts  no  more,  reduce  the  chloride  by  fusion  with  car- 
bona'eof  soda  2.  You  have  lo.st  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  ounce 
of  silver  weighs  480  grains,  while  the  ounce  of  silver  nitrate 
weighs  only  437J  grains. 

E.  V.  B. — Your  communications  to  hand,  and  we  are  much  obliged 
to  you  for  them.  The  paper  shall  be  translated  and  used  as  you 
suggest. 

Bichromate. — Smooth  and  hard-faced  paper  will  not  answer  at 
all ; an  unsized  or  only  slightly  sized  paper  being  required.  Stout 
white  blotting-paper  of  moderately  good  quality  gives  an  ex- 
cellent result,  but  handling  it  while  wet  requires  care. 

Louis  Kennedy. — It  is  so  purely  a matter  of  taste,  and,  so  far,  is 
out  of  the  range  of  dispute ; but.  generally  speaking,  a person  who 
uses  such  terms  as  those  you  refer  to,  uses  them  for  lack  of  ideas. 

Printer. — The  man  is  a swindler,  who  has  assumed  the  name 
because  he  supposes  it  will  carry  some  little  weight  among 
photographers. 

Collodion.— Probably  the  bath  is  contaminated  with  organic 
matter.  Miking  alkaline,  and  exposing  to  sunlight  for  a long 
time,  often  proves  a reme  iy.  Before  using  again,  filter,  and  make 
slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

R.  A.— If  you  make  the  gold  impression  with  type,  brass  types  are 
almost  essential,  and  they  can  bo  obtained  at  Caslon’s  type  foundry, 
Chiswell  Street,  London.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
have  a block  cut  to  a special  design,  let  it  be  engraved  on  brass. 
The  common  bronze  printing  is  generally  done  by  lithographing 
on  the  cards,  and  then  dusting  with  bronze  powder. 
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PHOTO(iRAPIlERS’  GRIEVANCES  IN  CANADA 
AND  THE  UNITED  ,ST.\TES. 

The  “ Protf.ctiox  ” Question — Suggestions  as  to 
Copyright. 

Fro.m  time  to  time  we  have  directed  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  going  on  in  Canada  on  the  subject  of 
protective  import  duties  on  dry  plates  and  other  photo- 
graphic requisites,  and  we  now  quote  an  article  from  the 
Toronto  Mail  of  October  8th,  in  which  regret  is  expressed 
that  in  spite  of  the  repeated  complaints  of  Canadian 
photographers,  nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  the 
Durden  complained  of. 

The  following  is  the  article  of  the  Toronto  Mail  to  which 
we  have  just  referred  ; — 

The  Finance  ^linister  seems  to  have  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the 
petition  of  the  photographers  of  Canada  for  relief  from  the 
specially  burdensome  taxation  which  under  the  mask  of  pro- 
tection has  been  imposed  upon  them.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  how  unjustifiable  is  the  specific  duty  of  fifteen  cents  per 
square  foot  levied  upon  photographic  dry  plates,  a duty  which 
presses  most  heavily  against  the  cheapest  grades  of  plates,  and 
discriminates  against  the  English  in  favour  of  the  American 
article.  We  have  also  shown  that  on  certain  lines  of  English 
plates  the  duty  amounts  to  a tax  of  100  per  cent,  on  their  value  ; 
that  the  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  in 
Canada  are  so  few,  about  a dozen  all  told,  that  it  is  absurd  to  tax 
the  large  class  of  photographers  for  their  supposed  benefit ; and, 
finally,  that  the  home  brands  are  inferior  in  quality  to  either 
the  English  or  American  goods,  and  that  in  cases  where  the  duty 
forces  sale  it  is  at  the  cost  of  inferior  photographic  work  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasers.  There  is  another  item  on  the  tariff 
affecting  photographers  in  reference  to  which,  as  in  many  other 
in.stances,  the  Government  have  altogether  ignored  the  fact  that 
for  certain  businesses  or  for  manufactures  special  localities  are 
specially  adapted.  We  refer  to  albumenized  paper,  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  imported  into  Canada  for  the  use  of 
photographers  in  making  prints  from  their  negatives.  The 
paper,  of  which  a special  quality  is  required  for  albumenizing, 
is  made  in  France  at  the  Rives  factories,  while  the  process 
of  albumenizing  is  carried  on  at  Dresden.  All  over  the  world 
this  paper,  made  in  France  and  coated  at  Dresden,  is  used  by 
photographers  as  giving  the  best  results.  The  United  States 
Government  have  in  fact  recognized  that  this  paper  can  neither 
be  made  nor  albumenized  in  America  to  advantage  by  reducing 
the  duty  35  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  the  present  tax.  The 
Dominion  tax  on  albumenized  paper  is  35  per  cent.,  a very  heavy 
impost,  seeing  how  largely  the  material  is  used  by  photographers. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  keeping  the  duty  at  this  figure,  see- 
ing that  no  attempt  is  made,  or  is  likely  to  be  made,  to  manu- 
facture it  in  this  country.  The  only  excuse  which  has  been 
suggested,  and  an  extremely  ridiculous  one  it  is,  for  retaining 
the  present  duty,  is  that  the  process  of  albumenizing  the  paper 
requires  millions  of  eggs,  and  the  duty  might  stimulate  capitalists 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing  the  article,  thereby 
giving  employment  and  protection  to  the  Canadian  hen. 

Another  matter  which  is  exercising  the  minds  of  the 


New  World  photographers  just  now  is  that  of  copyright ; 
and  the  North  American  photographers  are  now  asking, 
Why  should  a literary  man  have  a general  copyright  over 
all  his  productioLS,  but  a photographer  only  a copyright 
on  the  registration  of  each  separate  item  ? 

The  case  for  a general  copyright  on  all  productions  is 
well  stated  in  a jiaper  recently  sent  out  by  Falk,  of  New 
York,  and  the  American  view  is  largely  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  things  over  here  ; consequently  we  reprint 
the  whole  of  the  document  referred  to : — 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  representative  photographers  of  the  United  States  to  a 
subject  of  much  importance  to  them,  and  to  elicit  their  opinions 
upon  it.  An  early  response,  in  the  form  of  a signed  answer  to 
the  questions  on  the  enclosed  slip  of  paper,  is  requested. 

Among  the  laws  created  by  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  property  of  individual  citizens,  there  should  be  one  some- 
where adequate  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  photo- 
grapher in  his  own  work  ; but,  as  yet,  none  such  exists.  The 
general  copyright  laws,  to  which  he  can  alone  appeal,  although, 
perhaps,  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  art  in  its  earlier  days,  are 
now  utterly  inadequate,  because  they  entail  upon  the  photo- 
grapher who  would  avail  himself  of  their  protection  an  enormous 
and  almost  prohibitory  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  since 
they  demand  that  every  photograph  which  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
tect shall  be  specially  and  individually  copyrighted  ; thus  necessi- 
tating, in  each  case,  the  printing  of  the  title  of  the  subject  of 
the  picture,  which  must  be  sent  to  Washington,  together  with 
the  copyright  fee  and  two  copies  of  the  finished  picture.  When 
one  considers  the  thousands  of  photographs  which  every  pro- 
minent photographer  of  the  present  day  would  wish  to  protect — 
and  to  the  protection  of  which,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  labour, 
and  artistic  knowledge,  he  has  an  undeniable  right — it  becomes 
easily  comprehensible  that  the  present  conditions,  simple  as  they 
seem  when  considered  in  reference  to  a single  picture,  become 
by  multiplication  an  unbearable  burden — a burden,  indeed,  so 
heavy  that  there  is  to-day  not  one  photographer  in  the  land  who 
does  not  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  having  his  pictures  pirated  to 
going  through  with  the  troublesome  and  costly  details  of  copy- 
tighting  them. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  when  the  copyright  laws  were  first 
amended  so  as  to  embrace  photographs,  the  situation  was  totally 
unlike  that  of  to-day.  The  number  of  photographs  made  was 
exceeding  small  as  compared  with  the  present  time  ; lithography 
and  the  other  pictorial  arts,  which  now  regularly  prey  upon  the 
photographer’s  products,  were  but  little  used  or  entirely  unknown, 
and  the  photographic  work  of  those  days  was,  as  a rule,  too  crude 
and  inartistic  to  offer  any  temptation  to  pilferers.  Consequently, 
the  necessity,  now  so  pressing,  of  so  framing  the  law  that  it 
might  feasibly  protect  the  photogripher  as  well  as  other  brain 
workers,  was  not  at  all  compreheudecl ; it  was  barely  suspected. 
To-day  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  most  of  the  other 
reproductive  pictorial  arts  derive  their  main  support  from  the 
photographer’s  works,  and  this  without  making  him  any  return 
in  either  money  or  reputation,  for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred  the  appropriator  (to  put  it  politely)  does  not  even 
give  credit  to  the  man  whose  ideas  he  appropriates,  and  in  the 
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hundroth  case  the  pirate  considers  himself  such  a marvel  of 
honesty  and  liberality  in  confessing  his  obligation,  that  the  idea 
of  sharing  the  profits  with  the  photographer  who  created  the 
original  does  not  even  enter  his  head.  Thus  it  is  that  annually 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pictures,  representing  the  best 
ideas,  the  highest  skill,  and  the  greatest  artistic  inventiveness  of 
the  photographer,  are  seized  upon  by  the  workers  in  the  repro- 
ductive pictorial  processes,  who  treat  this  pirated  property  as 
though  it  were  honestly  their  own  ; making  and  selling  copies 
for  their  own  enrichment  and  advertisement,  and,  as  the  copy- 
right laws  now  stand,  the  victim  is  practically  as  powerless  to 
prevent,  as  he  is  unable  to  obtain  redress  for,  the  wrongs  he 
suffers.  lie  cannot  prophetically  foresee  just  which  of  his  pic- 
tures will  strike  the  fancy  of  the  professional  plagiarist,  and,  by 
copyrighting  just  those,  save  them  ; and  he  certainly  cannot,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  expense  now  involved,  copyright  all  of  the 
thousands  of  pictures  he  makes  every  year. 

And  here  we  reach  the  suggestive  point.  Why  should  not 
the  law  provide  a feasible  method  for  copyrighting  all  the  pic- 
tures he  makes,  if  he  so  desires  ? 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  individual  copyrighting  of  his 
thousands  of  pictures  is  practically  an  impossibility  ; but  why 
should  not  the  photographer,  by  an  amendment  to  the  present 
copyright  laws,  be  enabled  to  guard  all  his  work  from  the 
infringer  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  copyright  fee  ? 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  present  copyright  law  shall  be  done 
away  with  ; the  photographer  who  desires  only  occasionally  and 
at  long  intervals  to  copyright  an  individual  picture  would  still 
have  the  right  by  the  present  method  to  do  so ; it  is  only  intended, 
by  the  proposed  amendment,  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege  shall  also  have  a feasible  method  of 
protecting  all  his  productions.  The  payment  of  this  annual  fee 
should  bestow  upon  the  photographer  the  right  to  print  upon  all 
his  mounts  the  notice  of  copyright. 

By  correspondence  with  the  librarian  of  Congress,  it  hai  been 
ascertained  that  the  total  amount  received  by  the  Government 
last  year  from  photographic  copyright  fees  was  only  $^,000. 
Were  the  annual  fee  adopted,  proposed  above,  though  it  were 
made  only  SlOO,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  times  three 
thomsand  dollars  would  accrue  to  the  Government  from  this 
source  alone  ; and  there  is  certainly  no  photographer,  at  all  pro- 
minent in  the  profession,  who  would  not  gladly  pay  that  amount 
— or,  if  necessary,  even  several  times  that  amount — to  secure  to 
himself  the  full  benefits  of  his  labours. 

As  a moral  consideration,  it  might  be  added  that  our  piratical 
friends  would  by  this  means  be  legally  forced  into  honest  courses  ; 
and,  as  a business  consideration  growing  out  of  that,  it  might  be 
further  suggested,  that  they  would  eventually  find  themselves  the 
better  off  for  it.  For,  wheu  a lithographer  or  other  copyist  saw 
a picture  which  he  considered  worth  reproducing,  he  would  pur- 
chase from  its  originator  the  right  of  such  reproduction  ; and, 
having  thus  become  sole  owner  of  that  right  in  that  picture,  he 
would  be  able  to  insure  his  customers  against  rival  imitations, 
and  thus  receive  a better  price  for  his  work. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  and  of  importance  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  enough  has  been  suggested  to  convince  the  members  of  our 
profession  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  some  reform  in  this 
matter. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  add  that  the  writer  has  been 
fortunate  in  so  interesting  one  of  our  most  prominent  and  able 
legislators  in  this  subject  that  he  has  promised  to  introduce  it  at 
once  to  Congress,  if  sufficient  data  are  furnished  to  enable  him 
properly  to  advocate  the  proposed  amendment.  It  is  this  promise 
which  has  drawn  out  this  address  to  you  ; and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  it  that  your  speedy  answer  is  requested  to  the  inclosed 
queries.  You  will  confer  a favour  if  you  will  fill  up  and  return 
the  enclosed  slip  at  your  very  earliest  convenience,  along  with 
whatever  other  suggestions  you  may  be  pleased  to  make. — Nero 
York,  October  17,  1888. 


A SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  TESTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOUNTS. 

BY  K.  W.  KOXLEE.* 

TiiEBE  is  no  question  whatever  that  with  all  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  photographic  processes,  silver  prints 
are  still  as  fugitive  as  ever—  some  say  more  so.  I shall  not  here 
refer  to  the  different  causes  which  may  conduce  to  fading,  but 
simply  confine  myself  to  one — and,  I believe  a prolific  one — 
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namely,  the  mounts.  A large  number  of  those  now  in  the 
market  are,  undoubtedly,  totally  unfitted  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, and,  if  silver  prints  be  mounted  upon  them,  permanence 
must  not  be  expected.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the  hardship 
that  is  inflicted  upon  a professional  photographer,  who  takes 
every  precaution  in  the  fixing  and  washing  of  his  pictures  in 
order  to  make  them  as  permanent  as  possible,  when  he  is  supplied 
with  mounts  which  contain  such  deleterious  matters  as  will 
render  all  his  care  abortive.  II  is  reputation  and  business  must 
necessarily  suffer,  and  seeking  redress  in  a court  of  law,  although 
he  may  gain  his  cause,  is  not  always  satisfactory.  The  mounts, 
it  is  true,  might  be  submitted  to  an  analytical  chemist  before 
they  are  taken  into  use,  but  this  would  be  somewhat  costly,  and 
moreover  the  vendor  could,  and  probably  would,  dispute  as  to 
whether  certain  matters  which  might  be  discovered  in  them 
would  act  injuriously  upon  a photograph.  Scientific  evidence  in 
a law  court  is  usually  conflicting — as  witness  that  given  before 
the  referee  in  the  case  of  Downes  versus  Fallowficld,  a suit  which, 
I believe,  is  still  suhjudice. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  lay  before  the  Club  a 
simple  “rough  and  ready”  method  by  which  anyone 
unacquainted  with  chemistry  may  deteimine  whether  mounts 
contain  anything  that  will  act  injuriously  upon  the  photographic 
image.  I take  it  that,  as  a rule,  photographers  do  not  care  what 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  deleterious  matters,  it  being  sufficient 
for  their  purpose  to  ascertain  if  any  at  all  be  present. 

The  method  I am  about  to  describe  is  one  I have  had  in  use 
for  some  time,  and  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  excellent  one 
described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photogkaphic  News,  though 
it  is  put  into  practice  somewhat  difterently.  The  method  there 
given  is  to  mount  a print  on  pieces  of  the  mounts  to  be  tested 
in  juxtaposition  with  a piece  of  mount  of  known  purity,  and 
then  keej)  in  a damp  condition.  My  plan  is  to  keep  the  face  of 
one  part  of  a print  in  close  contact  with  the  mount  to  be  tested, 
while  the  other  portion  is  insulated  from  it  with  an  impervious 
material,  the  whole  being  retained  slightly  damp,  and,  if  possible, 
in  a moderately  warm  place.  We  all  know  that  a silver  print 
subjected  to  this  trying  ordeal  will,  sooner  or  later,  succumb. 
But  if  that  portion  which  is  in  contact  with  the  mount  changes 
quicker  than  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  mount  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  deterioration.  If,  however,  the  picture  fades 
evenly  .all  over,  the  mount  may  reasonably  be  considered  suitable 
for  its  purpose.  This  plan,  I fancy,  possesses  some  little  advan- 
tage over  that  described  in  the  PnoTOGKAPHic  News,  inasmuch 
as  the  face  of  the  print,  instead  of  the  back,  is  in  con*-act  with 
the  mount,  so  that  the  effect,  if  any,  is  produced  with  greater 
rapidity.  Furthermore,  no  mountant  is  used  which  might 
prove  a bone  of  contention.  In  the  recent  suit,  Biddle  versus 
Fry  and  Co.,  it  was  contended  that  starch  was  an  improper 
cement  to  use  with  the  mounts  in  dispute. 

The  procedure  I adopt  is  as  follows : — Take  a light  print,  made 
preferably  from  a thin  negative,  .<,nd  damp  it,  together  with  a 
piece  of  pure  paper,  such,  for  example,  as  Joynsou’s  writing 
paper.  Now,  on  the  mount  to  be  tested  put  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  paraffined  paper  so  as  to  cover,  say,  one  -half  of  it.  Then 
place  on  the  print,  face  downwards,  on  that  the  writing  paper, 
and  secure  them  in  position  with  a couple  of  paper  fasteners. 
Next  back  up  with  a pad  of  damp,  not  wet,  blotting-paper,  and 
place  between  two  pieces  of  glass  to  prevent  the  moisture 
evaporating,  and  put  under  heavy  pressure. 

The  print  should  be  examined  daily.  Sometimes — in  an  hour 
or  two  even  with  some  mounts — the  print  will  show  a stain  from 
soluble  colour  diffusing  itself  from  the  mount.  Here  is  an 
example.  This  print  showed  a stain  in  less  than  a couple  of 
hours,  yet,  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  although  that  half  which 
was  in  contact  with  the  card  had  become  dyed  a decided  red, 
there  Ls  no  actual  fading  of  the  im.age  itself.  The  dye  has  not 
acted  destructively  on  the  image.  Here,  however,  is  another 
sample  of  board,  where  the  staining,  after  seven  days’  contact, 
is  far  less  than  in  the  other  case,  but  the  image  has  been  almost 
completely  destroyed.  In  the  next  two  examples— eight  and  ten 
days’  contact — it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
staining,  though  there  is  very  strong  evidence  of  fading,  and  this 
began  1 1 show  itself  on  the  second  day.  Here  are  two  more 
specimens  which,  after  ten  and  eighteen  day’s  respectively, 
although  they  are  somewhat  stained,  the  image  itself  appears  to 
be  intact.  All  these  mounts,  as  you  see,  are  the  dark  enamelled 
and  more  expensive  kind. 

Here  are  two  common  cards  with  a surface  somewhat  similar 
to  the  more  costly  ones  just  shown,  printed  with  bronze,  which 
were  not  intended  for  photographic  purposes.  In  each  cfise  the 
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bronze  letteriup;  shows  on  the  photograph,  yet  the  image  is 
otherwise  unaffected,  except  that  in  one  it  is  very  slightly  tinted. 
Both  were  kept  in  contact  for  three  weeks.  The  next  specimen 
is  a white  enamelled  card  which,  after  twenty  days,  has  produced 
no  injurious  effect,  though  the  enamel,  in  places,  adhered  to  the 
print,  and  has  since  bi  en  washed  ofif.  Tlie  portrait  on  the  other 
side  of  this  card  has  been  there  for  about  fourteen  years.  Thi.s 
is  a very  cheap  and  common  cream-toued  board,  not  enamelled, 
which,  after  fourteea  days,  shows  no  injury  whatever,  although 
the  print  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one.  Here  is  another  plain 
board  of  the  cheap  kind,  which  by  the  treatment  has  become 
mouldy  and  so  spotted  the  print,  but  has  not  otherwise  injured  it 
after  fourteen  days’  contact.  As  the  mould  made  its  appearance 
in  a few  days  I conclude  that  the  paste,  or  the  material  used  for 
the  card,  must  have  contained  the  germ. 

I could  have  brought  forward  many  other  examples  had  time 
permitted  ; but  as  I promised  a short  paper  I will  not  inflict 
them  upon  you.  What  I have  shown,  I think,  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  method  described  is  a simple  yet  effica- 
cious one,  and  that  photographers  need  not  consider  themselves 
quite  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  mount  makers,  and  what  they 
supply,  as  hitherto. 


ORTHOCHROM.ATIC  THOTOGRARHY. 

BY  CAPT.  ABNEY,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Now  let  U3  see  what  is  the  effect  of  light  ou  one  of 
these  dyes.  If  we  dip  plain  paper  in  a weak  solution  of  such 
dyes  aseosine,  magdala  red,  cyanine,  &c.,  we  shall  find  that 
when  exposed  freely  to  the  air  and  sunlight  the  colours  will 
rapidly  fade ; but  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  in 
the  state  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  in  a plate,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  make  an  inert  emulsion  in  collodion  or 
gelatine,  .and  then  to  add  the  dye  to  the  emulsion.  This 
may  be  done  by  adding  sulphate  of  baryta  to  collodion, 
or  by  dissolving  in  it  chloride  of  calcium,  coating  a plate, 
and  immersing  in  sulphate  of  soda.  The  plate  can  then 
be  dyed  with  dye,  after  pouring  over  it  methylated  spirit. 
A very  good  inert  emulsion  in  gel.itine  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  in  gelatine  barium  chloride,  and  precipitating 
the  sulphate  of  b.aryta  by  means  of  sodium  sulphate, 
slightly  w.ashing,  and  then  adding  the  dye.  For  experi- 
ments in  which  collodion  is  the  vehicle  it  might  seem 
sufficient  that  simply  dyed  collodion  should  bellowed  over 
an  opal  plate  and  the  results  noted.  It  is  sufficient  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  so  satisfactory  .as  when  a grain  is  in 
the  collodion,  since  the  action  of  light  is  very  much  more 
marked  where  the  surface  of  the  tlye  is  as  large  as  |)ossible. 
Plates  coated  with  these  dyed  emulsions  will  be  found  to 
behave  similarly  to  the  dyed  paper  ; in  both  c.ases  the  dye 
will  be  acted  upon  more  readily  than  where  it  is  merely 
imprisoned  in  a film.  In  the  case  of  some  dyes  the  colour  will 
bleach,  whilst  in  others  the  change  will  be  less  marked.  It 
must  not  be  a-ssumed,  however,  that  because  the  colour  is 
only  slightly  altered  that  therefore  the  change  is  less  real. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a chemical  change  may  take  place  in 
a dye  though  its  colour  may  remain  unaltered  to  the  eye. 
We  will  revert,  however,  to  the  spectrum,  .and  endeavour 
to  see  what  it  teaches  us. 

If  we  have  a fugitive  dye — cy.anine,  for  instance  — 
staining  an  inert  collodion  emulsion,  and  place  a plate  pre- 
pared with  it  in  a briglit  sol.ar  or  electric  light  spectrum,  a 
very  marked  action  is  soon  seen  : a ble.aching  takes  place 
in  the  orange  .and  yello  w,  the  remainder  of  the  plate  being 
nearly  unacted  upon.  If  a weak  solution  of  the  dye  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
spectium  which  is  now  upon  the  focussing  screen  of  the 
camera  be  carefully  eximine<l,  if.  will  be  found  that  those 
rays  which  caused  the  film  to  bleach  are  either  wholly  or 
partially  absent.  This  proves  the  fact  that  the  d3’-e  is  only 
chemically  acted  upon  by  those  r.ays  which  it  absorbs. 
We  will  now  trace  to  what  this  change  is  due.  If  we  take 
a piece  of  mica  and  coat  it  with  the  dyed  and  inert  collo- 
dion emulsion,  and  place  it  in  a tube  and  exhaust  the 
tube,  seal  it  up  and  place  it  in  the  light,  it  will  be  found 
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that  no  bleaching  takes  place,  though  it  be  exposed  for 
months  to  the  brightest  sunlight.  I have  had  a tube  con- 
taining paper  dj’ed  with  cyanine  exposed,  more  or  less,  for 
five  years  to  the  brightest  light,  and  it  remained  totally 
unaltered  in  colour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  expo.se 
similar  paper  freely  to  the  air,  particularly  moist  air,  the 
film  will  bleach  in  a few  seconds  in  sunlight.  We  may 
ring  the  changes  on  the  exclusion  of  moisture  and  oxygen, 
exposing  in  tubes  free  from  one  of  them,  and  in  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ; and  the  only  conclusion  that 
we  can  arrive  at  is  that  the  bleaching  is  an  oxidation  of 
the  colouring  matter.  Indeed,  ozone  or  hydroxyl  without 
light  will  bleach  cyanine  thoroughly.  The  exposure  of 
other  dyes  which  are  found  to  have  a sensitizing  action  on 
the  silver  salt  in  the  same  manner  will  give  similar  results. 
Hence  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  result  ou  .all  is 
an  oxidizing  action. 

When  we  use  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  to  develop  a plate, 
the  pyrogallic  acid  becomes  oxidized,  and  it  is  during  its 
oxidation  that  the  silver  salt  is  reduced.  There  is  .a  ten- 
dency for  the  oxidized  products  to  absorb  the  haloid  in  the 
silver  compound,  and  so  to  make  the  resulting  compound 
moie  st.able.  In  the  same  way  we  may  look  upon  it  that 
during  oxidation  of  the  dye  the  same  tendency  exists,  and 
the  minute  quantity  of  reduced  silver  acis,  as  I have  said 
before,  as  .a  nucleus  on  which  development  takes  place. 

The  action  thus  traced  is  an.alogous  to  that  which  I 
remarked  in  an  old  experiment  made  by  myself.  It  is 
this.  If  a sensitive  chloride  or  other  plate  be  flowed  over 
with  ferric  ox.al.ate  and  exposed  in  the  spectrum,  then  ou 
development  with  ferrous  oxalate  there  is  a different  spec- 
trum produced  to  that  developed  when  the  ferric  oxalate 
is  omitted.  There  is  an  increased  action  i.i  the  green-blue, 
and  a diminished  action  in  the  violet,  to  which  the  chloride 
is  normally  very  far  more  sensitive  when  when  exposed  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple. 
The  ferric  ox.alate  is  sensitive  in  the  green-blue,  and  is 
there  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  which  partially  reduces 
the  salt  iu  contact  with  it.  In  the  extreme  violet,  the 
ferric  ox.alate  is  less  acted  upon  ; and  what  is  not  acted 
upon  tends  to  destroy  the  photographic  action  which  has 
there  taken  place.  If  the  ferric  oxalate  were  neutral 
reg.ards  the  destruction  of  the  image,  we  should  in  this 
ca.se  have  an  exact  counterp.art  of  the  dye,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  locality  of  the  spectrum  .ab.sorption  of 
the  two. 

Dr.  Vogel’s  views  of  the  action  of  the  dyes  appai  ently 
differ  considerably  from  mine,  and  Dr.  Eder  seems  to 
agree  with  his  view  of  the  action  that  takes  place.  Mr. 
Bothamley,  who  has  written  a most  able  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  I am  treating,  sums  up  Dr.  Eder’s  ideas  in 
a very  succinct  manner.  This  excellent  experimentalist 
considers  (so  says  Mr.  Bothamley),  that  “ the  dye  unites 
with  the  silver  bromide  to  form  a molecular  compound  of 
the  nature  of  a lake.  The  action  of  the  light  ou  the  dye 
and  the  silver  bromide  is  simultaneous.  The  compound  of 
the  bromide  and  the  dye  absorbs  the  light  rays,  and  the 
energy  which  existed  as  wave  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  molecules  of  the  compound.  The^  molecules  are  there- 
by thrown  into  such  energetic  vibration  that  their  equi- 
librium is  disturbed,  .and  the  silver  bromide  is  either  de- 
composed into  bromide  and  silver  sub-bromide,  or  is 
broiuht  into  that  state  of  unslible  equilibrium  iu  which 
it  is  readily  acted  upon  by  a reducing  agent  such  as  consti- 
tutes an  ordinary  developer.  When  the  light  rays  are 
absorbed  by  the  dye  alone,  the  waves  for  the  most  part 
undergo  photo-thermal  extinction,  and  their  energy  is  trans- 
f-.rmed  into  heat,  a small  proportion  undergoing  photo- 
chemical extinction,  and  being  used  up  in  producing  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  since  the  majority  of  dyes  are  slightly 
altered  by  light.  When,  however,  the  rays  are  absorbed 
by  the  dyed  silver  bromide,  the  gre.ater  p.art  of  the  wave 
undergoes  photo-chemic  il  extinction,  and  their  energy  is 
used  up  in  decomposing  the  silver  bromide,  whilst  only  a 
small  portion  undergoes  photo-therm  d extinction. 
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T should  like  to  make  a few  remarks  on  tins’  expla- 
nation. 

Radiation  (or  light,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so)  consists  of 
undulations  which  are  capable  of  doing  work  of  some  kind 
on  a body  on  which  it  falls.  The  work  may  be  heating 
the  body  on  which  it  falls  by  the  absorption  of  rays,  or 
chemical  action  by  decomposing  such  a body,  or  both. 
This  is  what  is  translated  as  photo-thermal  extinction  and 
chemical  extinction.  Now,  from  the  above  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Eder  considers  that  when  dye  alone  receives  the 
light,  there  is  much  photo-therm.al  extinction  (or  heating 
of  the  body),  and  but  little  photo-chemical  extinction 
(or  chemical  decomposition  of  the  body) ; but  directly  the 
dye  is  in  contact  with  the  bromide,  the  two  extinctions 
are  reversed,  and  that  chemical  action  is  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  silver  bromide  is  decomposed.  In  other  words, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  the  heating  of  the  dye — for  mark 
th.at  as  the  dye  is  not  chemically  combined  with  the 
bromide,  the  work  done  in  it  must  be  identical  with  that 
which  would  be  done  were  it  not  in  contact  with  the 
bromide — does  chemical  work  in  the  bromide  of  silver. 
If  this  were  the  cnse,  a hot  iron  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
plate  should  be  quite  as  effective.  If  the  silver  was  a 
real  chemical  compound  with  the  dye,  such  an  explanation, 
with  modifications,  might  be  the  case  ; but  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a chemical  compound  in  the  case  of  a lake, 
but  only  with  a mechanical  compound— a very  widely 
different  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  explana- 
tion tloes  not  recommend  it.self  to  me. 

( To  hf  rontinvecl.) 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Amateur  Society — Tonino  Blue  Prints  and 
Gelatino-Chloride  Paper -New  Apparatus — Talk 
ON  Photography. 

At  the  regular  meeting,  on  October  9th,  of  the  New  York 
Amateur  Society,  several  things  of  interest  were  exhi- 
bited. 

President  Canfield  read  a short  paper  on  toning  blue 
prints,  accompanying  it  with  numerous  specimens.  He  had 
experimented  with  a formula  taken  from  a French  publi- 
cation, and  found  that  the  time  for  toning  took,  on  an 
average,  about  ten  minutes,  while  the  author  of  the  formula 
stated  that  it  could  be  done  in  three  or  four.  By  painting 
the  toning  solution  on  parts  of  a picture  with  a camel’s  hair 
brush,  very  peculiar  and  interesting  results  were  obtained. 
The  background  could  be  made  of  a different  tint  from 
the  main  parts  of  the  picture,  or  vice  versa.  The  print  is 
first  wetted  with  water,  then  immersed  in  the  toning 
bath,  and  finally  w.ashed  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in 
changing  water.  The  formula  for  preparing  the  toning 
bath,  which  it  was  said  would  keep  well,  is  as  follows  : — 

Borax  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  70 grams. 

Warm  distilled  water l,00O  c.c. 

Acidify  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  until  the  solution  turns 
blue  litmus  paper  red,  then  restore  alkalinity  by  the  addi- 
tion of  liquor  ammonia  until  red  litmus  paper  turns  blue, 
and  finally  add  gum  catechu,  10  grams. 

James  H.  Stebbin.s,  junr.,  exhibited  several  prints 
on  Obernetter’s  gelatine  chloride  of  silver  paper,  which  he 
thought  was  easier  to  work  than  albumen,  and,  if  anything, 
brought  out  the  finest  details  and  gradations  in  a negative 
superior  to  albumen  paper.  By  experiment  he  ascertained 
that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  gold  solution  separate, 
instead  of  mixing  with  the  other  ingredients  as  advised  in 
the  printed  directions.  His  improved  formula  is  as 
follows  : — 

No.  1. 

Water  1,000  grams  or  c.c. 

Acetate  soda  (fused)  40  ,, 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  ...  20  „ 


No.  2. 

Water  1,000  c.c. 

Chloride  of  gold 1 gram. 

The  total  is  prepared  whenever  you  wish  to  tone  a batch  of 
prints  as  follows : — 

No.  1 200  c.c. 

No.  2 60  „ 

Unlike  ready  sensitised  silver  paper,  which  is  generally 
so  uncertain  in  toning,  this  new  paper  tones  quickly  and 
gradually,  and  is  very  easily  stopped  at  any  desired  tint. 
Mr.  Stebbins  remarked  that  the  prints  should  be  kept  in 
the  bath  until  they  appear  blue  throughout  when  exam  ued 
by  transmitted  light.  The  appearance  on  the  surface  must 
not  be  taken  as  a guide.  The  prints  do  not  fix  out  like 
silver.  They  have  a higher  gloss,  and  are  readily  burnished. 
Several  specimen  prints  were  p.assed  round. 

Mr.  Beach  remarked  that  he  had  tried  the  same  paper, 
.and  obtained  very  good  prints.  It  toned  easily,  was  much 
more  rapid  than  ordinary  silver  paper,  and  kept  well.  He 
concurred  in  all  that  Mr.  Stebbins  had  said  about  its  good 
qualities,  and  preferred  the  acetate  bath  to  any  other. 
He  also  exhibited  three  or  four  prints  made  on  the  new 
printing  out  platinotype  paper  just  brought  to  him  by  a 
friend  from  abroad,  which  excited  some  interest.  It 
was,  he  thought,  the  simplest  and  best  paper  that  had 
been  got  up  for  making  proofs  from  negatives,  and  for 
certain  kinds  of  jiictures.  The  tone  resembled  that  of  an 
old  steel  engraving.  The  paper  is  sold  ready  prejiared, 
prints  as  quickly  as  re.ady  sensitised  paper,  .and  keeps 
about  as  well.  It  is  printed  up  to  the  depth  wanted,  then 
removed  from  the  frame  and  immersed  for  a few  minutes 
in  a very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  w.ater  ; 
in  a few  minutes  the  yellow  .salt  unacted  on  by  light  di.s- 
solves  out,  and  after  a short  soaklnc  in  water  the  print  is 
dried  ready  for  mounting  or  delivery.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  long  before  the 
paper  will  be  introduced  by  some  energetic  American 
house. 

A Mr.  Smith  showed  a number  of  negatives  on  the  new 
celluloid  film  made  by  Allen  and  Rowell,  which  were  of 
considerable  merit  ; he  stated  that  they  could  be  worked 
more  easily  than  glass,  were  .sensitive  enough  for  instanta- 
neous exposures,  but  developed  somewhat  slower  than  ordi- 
nary plates.  A discussion  arose  as  to  holders  for  holding 
tbe  films  in  plate  holders.  It  was  s.aid  a special  holder 
was  about  to  be  devised,  but  one  gentleman  thought  if  the 
film  was  slid  in  the  holder  and  backed  by  a black  sheet  of 
cardboard  it  would  be  sufficient  to  spring  the  film  forward 
enough  to  occupy  the  focal  plane.  Others  remarked  that 
the  film  might  bulge  out  in  the  centre,  and  thus  rub 
against  the  slide  of  the  holder.  But  those  who  had  used  the 
film  found  that  it  would  keep  flat  enough  if  well  clamped. 
The  high  price  of  the  films  (about  double  that  of  plates) 
was  explained  by  the  fact  that  celluloid  is  a patented 
article,  and  the  manufacturers  are  not  disposed  to  lower  its 
cost  until  compelled  to  by  competition. 

Dr.  Piffard  exhibited  three  negatives  and  prints  of 
orthochromatic  subjects  which  showed  progress  in  that 
direction.  A recess  was  then  taken,  prior  to  which  tbe 
President  made  several  announcements,  one  being  that  a 
field  excursion  to  Gettysburg  was  proposed. 

During  the  recess  membei-s  inspected  quite  an  array  of 
apparatus,  sent  for  exhibition  by  different  parties.  Among 
tbe  tilings  sent  by  Mr.  Murphy,  we  noticed  Seed’s 
vignetters,  an  improved  paper  cutter.  Green’s  shutter  (in- 
tended mainly  for  studio  cameras),  one  of  Adt’s  improved 
printing  frames  and  wire  support,  which  is  an  excellent 
idea,  a Stoddart  print  roller,  an  E.agle  rapid  rectilinear 
lens,  and  a Success  preserving  box,  for  preserving  prepared 
silver  paper.  A few  of  these  things  were  presented  to 
the  Society. 

W.  S.  Bell  and  Co.  sent  for  inspection  a variety  of 
Russian  lenses  called  the  “ Prazmowski,”  which  are  noted 
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for  the  great  width  of  angle  they  include,  and  remarkable 
depth  of  focus. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  had  on  exhibition  a 
Waterbury  Detective  Roll  Holder  Camera,  and  presented 
to  the  Society  a screen  and  standard  for  use  in  setting  off 
the  magnesium  light. 

A Monocular  Duplex  Smith  Camera  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Peebles  Smith,  so  fixed  that  the  image  can  be  seen  the 
full  size  it  is  to  be  taken  until  the  second  exposure,  when 
the  shutter  operates  and  takes  the  picture.  The  image  is 
reflecte  1 upward  on  a horizontal  ground  glass  by  a mirror 
placed  in  front  of  the  lens.  The  apparatus  was  neatly 
made,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Society  is  to  purchase  new  appa- 
ratus for  the  studio,  and  devise  means  by  which  lantern 
slides  may  be  made  in  the  camera  at  night  by  artificial 
light.  The  Society’s  optical  lantern  is  also  to  be  im- 
proved. 

On  the  19lh  Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood  gave  an  inte- 
resting practical  talk  on  “ Photography,”  before  a crowded 
audience,  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in 
Twenty-Third  Street,  and  showed  some  phototype  plates 
illustrative  of  the  latest  progress  in  this  direction  ; also  a 
composite  photograph  of  nine  young  ladies.  He  success- 
fully made  a portrait  photograph  on  the  stage  by  the 
magnesium  flash-light,  and  immediately  developed  the 
plate,  which  turned  out  satisfactorily  enough  to  show  the 
idea.  He  explained  that  he  was  the  first  photographer  in 
this  country  to  make  the  C.D.  V.  photograph.  The  Kodak 
camera  was  shown  as  one  of  the  latest  phases  in  appa- 
ratus for  instantaneous  work,  also  films  stripped  from  the 
paper.  Following  his  remarks  was  a brief  lantern  exhi- 
bition, which  proved  to  be  quite  entertaining  ; and  last  of 
all  he  took  to  photograph  the  audience,  probably  success- 
fully so  far  as  the  cameras  are  concerned,  but  we  fear  the 
portion  of  the  audience  at  a distance  failed  to  impress  the 
plate.  Two  camenis  were  fixed  on  the  stage  directed  to- 
wards the  two  opposite  corners  of  the  room,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage  w:is  a large  flat  tin  reflector,  about 
5 feet  long  by  3 feet  long  by  3 feet  wide,  having  a trough- 
like lip  bent  up  at  the  bottom  along  the  entire  length.  In 
this  was  spread  gun-cotton,  covered  with  a quantity  of 
magnesium  powder,  and  over  it  was  placed  a second  film 
of  gun-cotton.  At  the  critical  moment  an  assistant,  hold- 
ing a lighted  wax  taper  on  the  end  of  a rod  about  5 feet 
long,  touched  off  the  cotton,  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
flashed  up  in  one  tremendous  blaze  of  light. 

It  is  reported  that  on  the  same  day  (the  I9th)  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change met  at  the  Rooms  of  the  New  York  Society,  and 
examined  several  hundred  slides  contributed  to  the  Inter- 
change by  the  various  clubs.  The  average  quality  of  work 
sent  is  said  to  be  much  better  than  that  contributed  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

The  first  Smoking  Concert  during  this  season  was  given 
at  the  Society  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  October  18th, 
being  more  largely  attended  than  any  previously  given. 
Members  of  the  Mesurga  Club  rendered  several  pieces  of 
vocal  music  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Stebbins,  jun.,  succeeded 
admirably  in  instrumental  music  on  the  piano,  while 
Mr.  Frisbic  entertained  the  members  with  a few  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks.  There  was  also  a short  lantern  exhibi- 
tion of  a few  slides,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Simpson.  Altogether  the  aflfair  was  quite  successful,  and 
strengthened  the  social  element  it  is  the  aim  of  some  of 
the  otiicers  to  encourage. 

An  interesting  lantern  exhibition,  representing  the  work 
of  members  of  the  Society,  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
October  26th.  Many  of  the  new  pictures  were  quite  at- 
tractive and  artistic.  Among  them  were  some  excellent 
interiors,  by  Miss  Catherine  W.  Barnes  ; capital  figure  and 
animal  studies,  by  Mr.  Charles  Simpson  ; Marine  pictures, 
by  Dr.  Nagle  ; beautiful  landscapes,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  New- 
ton, Mr.  Frank  F.  Cobb,  and  F.  C.  !^ach  ; and  novel  and 
instantaneous  studies  by  Mr.  William  Murray.  The  work 


displayed  through  the  medium  of  the  slides  indicated 
marked  progress  on  the  part  of  many  new  members. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Committee 
to  show  new  work  by  members  at  the  monthly  lantern 
exhibitions,  which  will  probably  prove  more  interesting 
than  heretofore,  inasmuch  as  great  care  is  exercised  in  the 
selection  .and  choice  of  slides. 

About  the  1st  of  December,  an  informal  exhibition  of 
photographs  is  to  he  held  for  a week  or  more  at  the 
Society  Rooms,  intended  to  represent  the  work  of  mem- 
bers. It  will  be  inaugurated  by  a lantern  exhibition  on 
November  30th,  and  Mr.  Edw.ard  Learning  is  designated 
.as  the  m.anager.  No  doubt  it  will  prove  an  interesting 
event,  since  the  Society  has  had  no  special  exhibition  of 
its  own  work  for  about  three  years. 

A Chemical  Committee  has  been  organized  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Stebbins,  jun.,  and  it  is 
expected  the  Society  v/ill  hear  from  it,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  shape  of  exhaustive  and  interesting  reports  on 
subjects  of  immediate  interest.  Sulphite. 

X.Y.,  October  21th,  1888. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ELECTRICITY  ON  A BROMIDE 
PLATE. 

BY  FRIESE  GREENE.’^ 

This  being  the  first  paper  given  before  this  Society,  I should 
like  to  mention  here,  before  1 proceed  with  my  paper,  how  pleased 
I am  to  see  how  successful  this  Society  has  developed  into 
existence.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  Photographic  Society  to 
iny  recollection  started  under  such  favourable  conditions, 
having  been  with  the  first  meeting  of  a few  other  Societies 
which  I am  happy  to  say  are  still  in  existence  and  doing  well. 
But  when  1 compare  the  number  here,  and  the  number  at  their 
third  meeting,  when  you  could  count  all  in  five  seconds,  the 
difi'erence  is  immense,  as  here  I defy  anyone  to  count  the  number 
in  five  or  twenty  seconds,  unless  he  took  a photograph  and 
counted  the  number  on  the  quiet. 

You  must  all  remember,  the  first  start  requires  more  force 
then  the  second,  for  it  is  like  a wheel  which  requires  more 
energy  to  give  it  the  first  turn.  In  fact,  the  initial  power  of 
anything  is  the  most  important ; that  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  most  things,  which  is  not  noticed  as  much  as  it  ought  to  bet 
Now  that  the  first  wheel  of  this  Society  is  on  the  move,  we  must 
look  after  it  and  oil  it  occasionally,  and  apply  a little  efibra 
(which  is  the  mainspring  of  existence)  to  make  this  Society 
success.  The  prospect  of  the  Bath  Photographic  Society  ie 
very  hopeful,  and  if  we  want  advice,  Mr.  James  Qlaisher,  th 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  would 
only  be  too  happy  to  help  us,  and  as  he  is  to  photography  lik 
a beautiful  stream  from  which  we  can  always  drink  and  be 
refreshed,  we  know  where  to  run  for  sober  thought  and  good 
advics.  Then  we  have  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  son  of  the  father  of 
photography,  near  us,  and  willing  to  help  us,  which  we  are,  I am 
sure,  proud  of.  I need  not  mention  the  chairman,  and  the 
others  that  are  here  to-night,  for  we  all  know  them. 

Now  to  my  paper.  You  might  say.  Why  does  Mr.  Greene  not 
give  us  something  more  practical  ? Well,  I’ll  state  briefly  why  I 
bring  this  subject  before  you.  I want  this  Society  to  know  how 
far  photography  has  .advanced  up  to  the  present  date,  and  to  set 
some  of  you  thinking,  and  give  you  plenty  of  photographic 
food  to  digest.  If  I sow  the  seeds  of  a few  agitating  mysteries 
that  you  feel  you  must  solve,  I have  accomplished  what  I want. 

This  is  an  uneasy  age,  but  you  will  find  the  most  work  is 
always  done  in  those  uneasy  ages.  When  I say  you  can  take  a 
photograph  with  the  human  eye  it  seems  marvellous,  but  I 
have  done  it,  and  shown  the  results  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation : these  Mr.  Glasbroke,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has 
kept. 

Now,  I am  going  to  tell  you  something  that  has  never  been 
mentioned  before  ; I am  going  to  tell  you  I can  photograph  the 
voice.  I was  only  sure  of  it  last  week,  so  I could  not  notify  it 
in  my  paper ; but  I’ll  show  you  how  it  is  done,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  do  it  yourselves — it  is  so  simple.  You  get  a piece  of 
parchment  and  stretch  it  like  a drum,  then  stick  on  the  centre 
a very  thin  piece  of  silver-polished  glass.  Now  have  a ray  of 
light  coming  through  a pinhole,  with  a piece  of  talc  coloured 
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green  in  front  of  it.  Let  the  ray  of  light  fall  upon  the  polished 
silver  glass,  then  the  reflected  ray  upon  a sensitive  plate,  which 
is  gradually  kept  moving  at  a distance  of  three  feet  from  the 
silver-polished  glass.  Now  speak  to  the  drum  behind  the  silver- 
polished  glass,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  parchment  diaphragm 
caused  by  talking  to  it  will  be  recorded  on  the  sensitive  plate 
after  developing.  Different  voices  will  give  different  vibrations. 
So  now  you  can  see  photographing  the  voice  is  not  such  a 
mystery  as  we  might  imagine.  I have  not  mentioned  this  to 
anyone,  because  I thought  this  Society  thould  be  the  first  to  hear 
of  it. 

Now  for  the  first  experiment.  Down  upon  my  paper  is,  the 
effect  of  electricity  on  a bromide  plate  in  different  solutions,  and 
in  a vacuum.  The  first  thing  I do  is  to  put  a bromide  plate 
(any  bromide  plate  will  do  for  this  experiment)  into  a weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (2  drams  to  10  ounces  of  water). 
Now  put  a piece  of  silver  (I’ll  use  a shilling,  as  you  will  all  be 
able  to  recognize  the  impression,  I expect)  on  the  film.  Then 
take  the  positive  wire  of  a battery,  to  which  is  attached  a piece 
of  platinum,  and  put  it  in  the  solution.  Now  take  the  negative 
wire  and  touch  the  silver  with  it.  Leave  it  there  for  a few 
seconds  ; take  the  plate  out  and  develop,  and  there  you  will  see 
the  impression  of  the  piece  of  silver  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted. Now  you  can  get  a similar  effect  with  either  copper 
or  gold  instead  of  silver,  and  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid  use 
ammonia,  or  even  water. 

Now  I am  not  going  to  advance  another  theory  of  the  latent 
image,  but  maintain  that  those  we  have  been  taught  are  wrong. 
One  of  the  principal  theories  is  this.  Light  acting  on  a silver 
salt  threw  the  component  atoms  of  each  molecule  into  a state 
of  vibration ; the  developer  separated  the  metal  from  the 
haloid. 

What  I want  to  impress  upon  this  young  Society  is,  don't  be 
led  away  by  books.  Photography  is  not  very  old — there  is  not 
one-millionth  part  found  out  of  what  it  is  going  to  do — so  let 
each  one  who  intends  to  experiment  rest  upon  his  own  experi- 
ments and  individuality.  Never  mind  failures  ; it  is  by  the 
seeking  and  fumbling  we  learn  the  truth.  So  now  don’t  let 
anyone  sit  down  and  think  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  photography. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  TREES 
In  the  report  of  the  head  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the 
United  States,  reference  is  made  to  the  effect  of  light  on  the 

frowth  of  various  trees.  It  is  well  known,  says  Professor 
’ernow,  that  light  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  chloro- 
phyll, and,  therefore,  for  the  life  of  all  green  plants,  and  especially 
for  that  of  trees.  The  heat  alone  which  accompanies  the  light 
is  not  sufficient,  although  the  relative  influence  of  the  light  and 
the  heat  on  the  growth  is  still  an  open  question,  as  well  as  the 
relative  reeiuirements  in  light  of  different  species  of  trees.  In 
the  case  of  forest  weeds — which,  in  forestry,  serve  as  an  indication 
of  the  amount  of  shade  which  the  trees  exert,  and  with  that 
their  capacity  of  impeding  evaporation — some  require  full  sun- 
light for  their  development  ; others  are  averse  to  a high  degree 
of  light.  To  this  must  be  due  the  change  in  the  plants  of  a 
district  when  its  forests  are  removed.  Then  the  amount  of  light 
or  shade  needed  is  modified  by  site.  Where  the  sunlight  is 
strong,  in  higher  altitudes,  drier  climates,  or  where  the  growing 
season  is  longer,  or  there  are  more  sunny  days,  some  species  will 
endure  more  shade.  The  flora  of  high  altitudes  in  general 
requires  light.  Trees  nearly  always  develop  best — in  other 
words,  make  most  wood — in  the  full  enjoyment  of  light  ; but 
their  capacity  of  developing  under  shade  varies  greatly.  The 
yew  will  thrive  in  the  densest  shade,  while  a few  years  over- 
topping kills  the  larch.  The  beech  will  grow  with  considerable 
energy  under  partial  shade,  where  the  oak  would  only  just  keep 
alive,  and  the  birch  would  die.  When  planted  in  moist  places, 
all  species  are  less  sensitive  to  the  withdrawal  of  light.  In  the 
open,  maples,  elms,  sycamores,  and  others  grow  well,  and  make 
good  shade-trees  ; in  a dense  forest  they  thin  out,  and  have  but 
scanty  foliage.  Conifers,  such  as  spruces  and  firs,  which  preserve 
the  foliage  of  several  years,  have  perhaps  the  greatest  capacity 
of  growing  under  shade  and  preserving  their  foliage,  in  spite  of 
the  withdrawal  of  light.  In  America,  sufficient  data  to  group 
the  forest  trees  according  to  the  amount  of  light  required  by 
them  have  not  been  collected  ; but  rules  based  on  experience 
have  long  been  formed  in  Germany,  where  the  behaviour  of  trees 
under  different  conditions  of  light  has  been  carefully  studied. 
It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  on  the  same  branch  those 
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leaves  which  are  developed  under  the  full  influence  of  sunlight 
are  not  only  larger  and  often  tougher  in  texture,  and  thicker,  but 
that  they  have  a larger  number  of  stomata  or  breathing  pores  than 
those  less  exposed  to  light.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  forestry,  and  observations  and  experiments 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  regard  to  it  in  the  United  States. 


EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  JOHN  MATTHEWSON.’" 

The  short  paper  which  I am  to  submit  to  you  to-night  is  not 
intended  to  be  other  than  a summary  of  my  own  experiences  in 
regard  to  the  exposure  and  development  of  gelatine  dry  plates, 
and  though  much  that  I shall  say  may  be  familiar  to  the  older 
hands  present,  I hope  there  will  be  found  some  information 
which  will  be  of  service  ta  those  of  more  limited  experience. 

As  very  few  of  us  have  the  time  to  devote  to  making  our  own 
plates,  a few  words  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  plate  we  adopt 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  most  important  to  choose  a good 
brand  of  plates,  for  without  that  it  is  hopeless  to  produce  regular 
good  results.  Economy  in  price  ought  not  to  be  a consideration, 
for,  counting  by  results,  the  cheap  plates  are  very  often  the 
dearest  in  the  end  ; there  will  be  a much  larger  percentage  of 
failures  in  using  them,  besides  loss  of  time  and  temper. 

We  should  choose  plates  which  are  thickly  and  evenly  coated. 
Ill  order  to  have  a good  gradation  of  tone  in  our  negatives  we 
must  have  a substantial  thickness  of  film  ; thinly- coated  plates 
must  be  avoided  on  that  account,  and  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  more  liable  to  fog  during  development.  Every  brand  of 
plates  must  be  carefully  studied,  both  with  regard  to  their  ex- 
posure and  development,  until  we  become  thoroughly  expert  in 
their  use. 

We  ought  alw.ays  to  work  with  at  least  two  makes  of  different 
rapidity  ; one  for  short  exposures  or  shutter  work,  and  the 
other  much  slower,  say  about  half  or  a third  the  speed,  for  our 
ordinary  work.  A very  rapid  plate  should  not  be  used  for  a 
subject  to  which  we  are  able  to  give  a long  exposure.  It  is  a 
very  common  error  with  many  to  give  a preference  to  quick 
plates  for  all  kinds  of  work  ; if  they  would  only  consider  a 
little,  they  would  find  many  reasons  for  discontinuing  them, 
unless  under  special  circumstances  or  for  certain  subjects.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  approximate  the  exposure  of  a very 
rapid  plate,  and  they  are  more  difficult  to  develop.  The  ex- 
tremes of  under  and  over-exposure  are  more  marked  on  a pic- 
ture taken  with  a rapid  plate,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  be 
spoilt  by  light  reaching  them  through  the  dark  slide. 

After  adopting,  say,  two  brands  of  plates,  one  for  rapid  ex- 
posures and  the  other  for  ordinary  work,  we  must  get  some 
general  idea  as  to  their  speed  with  the  lens  we  use  and  the 
method  of  development  we  employ,  for  the  speed  of  our  plate 
is  governed  to  a certain  extent  by  our  method  and  formula  of 
development. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  on  the  subjects  of  exposure  and 
development,  for  on  them  depends,  to  a great  extent,  the  pro- 
duction of  successful  photographs.  There  are  so  many  factors 
which  regulate  the  duration  of  exposure  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  formulate  any  definite  rules  regarding  it.  We  must 
be  guided  by  our  own  experience.  The  most  important  of 
these  factors  are  the  quality  of  the  light,  the  character  of  our 
subject,  the  speed  of  the  lens,  and  the  plates  we  use.  The 
two  latter,  of  course,  we  can  approximate  with  little  difficulty. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  light,  for  not 
only  have  we  to  value  its  actinic  power,  but  we  have  also  to  take 
into  account  the  relation  between  direct  and  reflected  light,  and 
it  varies  so  much  that  we  can  only  estimate  it  at  the  moment  of 
exposure. 

In  landscape  work  our  high-lights  are,  of  course,  illuminateil 
by  direct  light,  and  our  shadows  by  reflected  ; and  it  is  mainly 
from  a comparison  of  the  depth  of  our  shadows  with  the  high- 
lights of  our  subject  that  we  must  decide  our  exposure.  The 
greatest  reflectors  we  have  are  the  clouds,  and  the  whiter  they 
are  the  better  reflected  light  we  shall  have,  and  the  better  will 
our  shadows  be  illuminated.  If  our  light  be  what  is  termed 
hard — that  is  to  say,  where  we  have  a blazing  sun  and  noclouds — 
then  our  reflected  light  is  very  poor,  our  shadows  very  dark, 
and  high-lights  very  brightly  illuminated.  In  this  case  we  must 
give  a sufficiently  long  exposure  to  bring  lights  and  shadows  into 
proper  harmony.  If  our  light  is  soft — that  is  to  say,  where  the 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  obscured  we  have  to  be  doubly  careful — 
of  the  duration  of  our  exposure,  as  our  shadows  and  half-tones 
will  be  of  a very  delicate  nature,  and  on  that  account  we  shall 
be  more  liable  to  over-expose  rhe  picture.  Again,  we  must  con- 
sider the  character  of  our  subject : its  prevailing  colour,  its  ex- 
tremes of  colour,  its  distance  from  the  lens,  the  relations  of  fore- 
ground to  background,  and  their  respective  importance  in  the 
picture,  are  all  elements  which  require  study  in  each  individual 
case. 

While  these  are  the  most  important  points  which  we  re(juire  to 
consider,  there  may  be  others  which  we  may  have  to  take  into 
account ; but  the  value  of  these  can  only  be  estimated  at  the 
time  of  exposure.  We  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  these 
elements  are  so  dependent  on  each  other  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  which  will  apply  in  every  case. 
The  craving  for  a certain  method  of  exposure  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  actinometers  and  tables  of  exposure,  which  are 
said  to  be  absolutely  effective  in  giving  the  correct  exposure  for 
any  subject.  The  opinion  of  most  authorities  is  that  these  are 
worthless,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances.  The  acti- 
nometer  cannot  give  you  the  depth  of  your  shadows,  or  the 
relation  of  shadows  to  high  lights,  and  although  much  valuable 
information  may  be  had  from  the  tables  as  to  the  relative  expo- 
sure of  different  subjects,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  every 
case,  and  they  accustom  one  to  trust  to  a table  for  information 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  observation  and  experience.  So 
much  with  regard  to  exposure  ; and  now  a few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  development. 

While  we  ought  all  to  learn  to  approximate  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible a correct  exposure,  I think  many  amateurs  are  too  anxious 
to  be  absolutely  correct  in  this  respect,  developing  their  plates 
in  a mechanical  fashion.  They  entirely  fail  to  appreciats  the 
extent  to  which  proper  development  can  modify  a faulty  expo- 
sure. To  learn  to  develop  well  is  the  most  important  operation 
in  photographic  work  ; for  if  by  careless  or  improper  developing 
we  fail  to  form  good  negatives,  no  amount  of  experience  or  care 
in  printing  will  produce  first-class  pictures. 

Capt.  Abney,  one  of  our  greatest  authorities,  has  said  that 
the  development  of  a gelatine  plate  is  in  reality  an  art  and 
science  combined  ; the  art  consisting  in  getting  the  proper  grada- 
tion, and  the  science  in  mixing  the  solutions  to  obtain  it.  If  it 
were  possible  always  to  give  the  correct  exposure,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  development.  It  would  then  be  a mere  me- 
chanical operation  ; but,  as  we  cannot  have  this,  we  have  to  find 
some  method  of  correcting  the  effects  of  a wrong  exposure. 
This  we  have  in  the  operation  of  development.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  most  important  that  we  bear  in  mind  the  eftects  produced 
by  over  and  under-exposure,  and  also  by  slow  and  fast  develop- 
ment. Note  that  over-exposure  produces  the  same  effect  as  fast 
development — namely,  want  of  contrast  between  light  and  shade 
— and  under-exposure  the  same  as  slow  development — namely, 
great  contrast  between  light  and  shade. 

Under  a rational  method  of  development,  we  can  allow  our- 
selves a wide  margin  in  our  exposures,  provided  we  err  on  the 
side  of  over-exposure.  In  order  to  have  full  control  over  our 
development,  this  operation  must  be  carried  on  slowly,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  if  our  plate  is  fully  exposed,  for  an  under- 
exposed plate  requires  a quick  development.  Again,  if  we 
develop  an  over-exposed  plate  quickly,  we  cannot  have  any  con- 
trol over  the  operation,  for  the  plate  becomes  ruined  before  we 
have  time  to  modify  our  solution.  For  the  development  of  a 
good  negative,  therefore,  we  must  take  into  account  the  follow- 
ing factors  : the  character  of  the  subject  and  of  the  light,  the 
duration  of  the  exposure,  the  strength  of  the  developer,  and  the 
rapidity  of  development.  These  are  all  co-related  ; they  have 
to  be  studied  and  modified  to  suit  each  other  in  every  individual 
case. 

The  principal  chemicals  used  in  the  process  of  development 
are  ferrous -oxalate  and  pyrogalhc  acid,  with  an  alkali ; but  quite 
recently  two  substances  have  been  recommended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  namely,  hydroquinone  and  hydroxy- 
lamine,  but  these  are  as  yet  little  known  and  seldom  used, 
although  the  former  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  developer  of 
the  future. 

Almost  all  photographers  have  their  own  pet  formula  for  de- 
velopment. This  is  natural  and  right,  for  the  more  they  prac- 
tise one  method,  the  more  proficient  they  become  in  its  use.  If 
our  exposures  could  be  more  closely  approximated,  I consider 
that  the  ferrous-oxalate  would  be  the  preferable  developer,  for 
with  it  we  get  a brighter,  crisper  negative,  with  a better  grada- 
tion of  tone  than  with  any  other,  but  the  necessity  for  an  abso- 


lutely correct  exposure  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  adop- 
tion. 

Beach’s  developer,  and  all  the  other  soda  developers,  are  open 
(though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent)  to  the  same  objection, 
and,  over  and  above  that,  on  account  of  the  caustic  nature  of 
the  soda,  they  tend  to  frilling  during  development,  and  do  not 
produce  negatives  equal  to  the  pyro  and  ammonia  for  gradation 
of  tone. 

The  pyro  and  ammonia  developer,  on  the  other  band,  if  used 
intelligently,  gives  us  first-class  negatives,  second  only  to  those 
developed  by  ferrous-oxalate,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
an  enormous  power  of  correction  of  faulty  exposure  and  bad 
lighting.  To  quote  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  the  subject : 
“ The  great  point  is  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  respective 
functions  of  the  dififerent  constituents  of  the  developer,  and 
learn  the  effects  produced  by  modifying  their  relative  propor- 
tions. Increase  of  pyrogallic  acid  produces  increased  density  or 
contrast  between  light  and  shade.  Increase  of  ammonia  pro- 
duces more  rapid  development  and  increase  Jof  detail.  Increase 
of  bromide  produces  slower  development  and  greater  contrasts 
between  light  and  shade.”  By  bearing  these  in  mind,  and  by 
adopting  a system  of  full  exposures  and  slow  development,  you 
can  easily  see  what  a power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  care- 
ful and  patient  operator  for  the  production  of  (regular  good 
results. 

Our  first  object  in  developing  must  be  to  find  out  whether 
our  plate  is  under  or  over-exposed,  and  to  do  this  we  must  com- 
mence with  a solution  of  the  normal  strength  of  pyro  and 
bromide,  and  a small  percentage  of  ammonia.  As  soon  as  the 
image  begins  to  appear  experience  will  enable  us  to  judge  how 
we  are  then  to  proceed.  If  the  plate  is  slightly  under-exposed, 
we  must  largely  increase  our  ammonia  and  dilute  the  pyro  solu- 
tion ; if  very  much  under-exposed,  we  shall  save  both  time  and 
trouble  by  throwing  it  amongst  our  waste  glass,  for  no  amount 
of  doctoring  will  produce  a good  result  from  a very  much  under- 
exposed plate.  If  we  find  it  only  slightly  over-exposed,  we 
may,  by  a very  slow  development,  produce  a good  negative  with 
the  solution  applied  at  first.  If  much  over-exposed,  we  have 
various  ways  of  proceeding ; we  may  increase  our  bromide, 
reduce  our  ammonia,  or  increase  our  pyro,  or  we  may  do  all 
three  according  to  the  amount  of  over-exposure  the  plate  has 
received. 

By  adopting  this  method  of  development,  with  a little 
experience,  and  bearing  always  in  mind  the  effects  produced  by 
the  different  chemicals  we  use,  and  their  respective  proportions, 
we  are  able  to  produce  good  results  from  plates  which  have 
received  even  five  or  six  times  the  correct  exposure. 

Clo.sely  allied  to  the  subject  of  development  are  the  operations 
of  intensification  and  reduction.  These  are  of  some  importance 
to  the  modern  dry-plate  worker,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
appreciating  the  density  of  the  negative  in  the  process  of  deve- 
lopment and  before  fixation.  I have  tried  many  formula;  for 
both  operations,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better 
to  so  develop  as  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-density  ; for  the  reason 
that  it  is  easier  and  more  effectual  to  reduce  density  than  to 
intensify.  No  formula  of  intensification  has  as  yet  been  brought 
out  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  its  results.  In  order  to 
prove  what  I have  said  in  regard  to  this  method  of  development, 
I have  here  five  negatives. 


Every  photographer  who  has  regard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion should  carefully  study  Foxlee’s  paper  on  “Testing 
Photographic  Mounts,”  which  paper  is  to  be  found  on 
page  706.  The  paper  in  question  was  read  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Club,  and  a number  of  interesting  specimens  were 
shown  as  illustrations. 


It  is  stated,  says  the  Star,  that  a gentleman  who  has 
been  employed  to  enlarge,  for  magic  lantern  purposes,  the 
alleged  Parnell  letters  in  the  Times,  has  discovered  that 
the  pen  stopped  at  least  twenty  times  in  forming  the 
characters.  In  the  case  of  the  genuine  letters  the  pen 
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travelled  up  and  down  without  stopping.  If  this  be  so, 
what  could  be  better  than  to  have  the  letter  photographed, 
and  an  enlargement  made  so  that  the  Court  could  see  for 
itself  the  difference  between  the  known  real  handwriting, 
and  that  which  is  alleged  by  the  Times  to  be  real. 


The  fierce  light  which  beats  around  the  throne  penetrates 
the  photographic  studio.  In  the  feverish  brains  of  foreign 
politicians  photographs  have  sometimes  a political  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  French  journalists  have  discovered  that  a 
marriage  has  been  arranged  between  the  Prince  of  Naples, 
heir  to  the  Italian  throne,  and  Princess  Margaret  of 
Prussia,  not  because  they  have  seen  a photograph  in  which 
the  young  couple  are  represented  together,  but  because 
when  the  Emperor  William  was  in  Borne  he  was  photo- 
graphed with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  and  the  Prince 
of  Naples,  and  the  picture  represents  the  Prince  of  Naples 
leaning  affectionately  on  the  Emperor’s  arm.  To  discover 
so  much  in  a harmless  photograph  of  this  kind  argues  the 
possession  of  powers  of  foresight  of  which  our  journalists 
are  fortunately  deficient. 

Everybody,  however  much  he  or  she  may  deny  it,  has 
a lurking  desire  for  immortality  so  far  as  the  painter’s 
brush  can  convey  it.  Quite  a flutter  runs  through  the 
Court  where  the  Parnell  Commission  is  sitting  when  Mr. 
Philip  Calderon,  who  is  painting  a picture  of  the  scene, 
lifts  his  pencil  and  casts  his  eyes  around.  The  difficulty 
he  finds  is  that  people  are  so  alive  to  his  presence,  that 
not  only  do  those  he  wants  to  get  appear  self-con- 
scious and  unnatural  in  expression,  but  those  he  does 
not  care  about  are  perpetually  thrusting  themselves  into 
prominence  ; in  addition,  he  has  received  requests  from 
all  sorts  of  unknown  persons,  hoping  that  he  will  not  for- 
get to  put  in  their  portraits,  and  in  some  cases  the  recjuests, 
we  are  told,  have  been  accompanied  by  photographs. 


This  kind  of  thing  is  not  at  all  a novel  experience  to 
the  landscape  photographer.  He  is  perpetually  annoyed 
by  people  anxious  to  pose,  and  who  either  cannot  or  will 
not  understand  that  their  presence  is  not  needed  in  the 
picture.  If  the  photograph  to  be  taken  is  in  a town,  say 
of  a church  or  public  building,  it  is  a hundred  to  one  but 
what  a butcher  boy  with  his  basket  will  put  himself  in  a 
line  with  the  camera,  and  will  not  budge  by  any  amount 
of  persuasion.  We  do  not  know  why  the  butcher  boy 
haunts  the  photographer,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
only  way  to  outwit  him  is  either  to  go  through  the  form 
of  photographing  save  the  exposure,  or  point  the  camera  in 
quite  the  opposite  direction,  wheeling  it  round  when  he 
has  disappeared,  proud  of  having  been  taken,  as  he  sup- 
poses. 

Photographs  have  figured  so  much  of  late  as  evidence  in 
divorce  cases,  that  a statement  made  by  Mr.  J ustice  Butt 
last  Satui  day  comes  as  a kind  of  shock.  Whether  Mr. 
J ustice  Butt  has  himself  been  lately  photographed,  and 
has  discovered  he  is  not  a bit  like  what  he  thought  himself 
to  be,  or  whether  he  has  been  “ touched  ” out  of  recogni- 
tion by  his  friends,  we  cannot  say ; but  certainly  he  must 


have  some  strong  reason  for  announcing,  in  a case  where 
ihe  evidence  of  identification  rested  upon  photographs,  that 
the  Court  never  relied  upon  the  latter.  So  says  one  re- 
port. Another  makes  Mr.  .Justice  Butt  say  that  he  did 
not  rely  “solely  ” upon  photographs  for  identification.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  photography,  that  the  latter 
version  is  the  correct  one. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  ranks  of  photographic  societies 
is  the  one  just  inaugurated  at  the  Brassey  Institute, 
Hastings.  It  will  be  termed  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards 
Photographic  Society,  and  will  admit  both  amateurs  and 
professionals.  A feature  worthy  of  imitation  is  that  it 
welcomes  lady  as  well  as  gentlemen  membei’s.  The  presi- 
dent is  Wilson  Noble,  M.P.  ; we  note  that  the  latter, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  is  reported  to  have  said,  speaking 
of  amateurs,  that  “ when  they  considered  that  the  body  of 
amateurs  included  the  name  of  Captain  Abney,  who 
invented  the  platinotype  process,  and  the  names  of  others 
he  might  mention,  it  showed  that  amateurs  had  taken 
steps  to  advance  the  science  of  photography.”  Quite  so  ; 
but  we  fancy  that  Captain  Abney,  who  has  invented  many 
things,  does  not  lay  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  platinotype. 


The  InteriMtional  Journal  of  Surgery  and  Antiseptics 
(New  York)  warmly  advocates  the  use  of  photography  in 
the  study  of  disease,  especially  in  regard  to  vertebral  and 
joint  diseases.  The  attitudes  of  a person  so  afflicted  are 
very  characteristic,  and  in  some  cases  of  spinal  complaint, 
months  before  there  is  any  angular  deformity  the  attitude 
of  the  patient  indicates  not  only  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
but  the  particular  locality  in  the  spine  which  is  so  afl’ected. 
The  IntermtiomUounmlrecommeuAa  thesurgeon  to  photo- 
graph the  patient  when  standing,  and  also  in  the  sitting 
or  recumbent  posture  as  well.  The  writer,  speaking  of 
the  readiness  of  the  well-trained  horseman  in  detecting 
“lesions”  in  the  horse,  says,  “Would  that  the  significance 
of  certain  limps  of  human  beings,  examples  of  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  almost  daily,  were  as  generally  known 
among  physicians  as  are  the  limps  of  horses  among  horse- 
men.” If  this  be  so,  to  make  the  series  of  photographs 
complete,  the  patient  should  be  photographed  in  the  act  of 
walking,  as  well  as  when  standing  or  sitting  down. 


PRINTING-OUT  PLATINOTYPE,  AND  A COMPARISON 
OF  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES. 

BY  K.  DE  TAULA  CE.MBKANO.* 

Until  quite  recently  we  knew  but  one  method  of  printing  with 
platinum.  In  this  procsss,  which  is  well  known  to  most  of  us, 
a suitably-sized  paper  is  sensitized  with  a solution  made  with 
chloro-platinate  of  potassium  and  ferric  oxalate,  to  which  a 
small  trace  of  chlorate  of  potassium  or  chloi  ide  of  mercury  is 
sometimes  added. 

On  exposure  to  light,  the  ferric  salt  is  converted  into  the  fer- 
rous salt ; this  is  the  change  that  visibly  takes  place  in  the 
printing-frame.  When,  after  sufficient  exposure  to  light,  this 
salt  is  dissolved  in  a suitable  solvent,  it  reduces  the  platinum  to 
the  metallic  state.  Metallic  platinum  is  a very  stable  substance, 
which  resists  the  action  of  all  acids,  and  does  not  alter  under  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  solvent,  or  developer,  most  used  is  [one  consisting  of  a 
hot  solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium. 

* Paper  read  at  the  Camera  Club. 
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After  passing  by  this  bath,  the  print  is  immersed  in  acidulated 
water  in  order  to  remove  all  the  remaining  traces  of  iron.  Once 
the  acid  bath  is  colourless,  a few  clunges  in  clean  water  com- 
plete the  operation. 

This  process,  now  called  the  “ hot-bath  process,”  was  invented 
by  Mr.  W.  Willis,  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
discovery,  for  to  my  taste  it  is  the  process,  par  excellence,  and  in 
fact,  the  only  one  I work. 

Lately,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  this  same  gentleman  bring 
before  us  a variation  of  this  process,  in  which  the  hot  developer 
is  discarded.  This  process  is  known  as  the  ‘‘  cold  bath  process.” 
The  paper  is  prepared  with  the  iron  salt  alone,  the  platinum 
being  added  to  the  developer,  which  is  used  cold. 

In  this  method  of  printing  my  experience  is,  .so  far,  a very 
limited  one,  but  what  I have  done  shows  me  that  it  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  Mr.  Willis’s  first  invention.  It  has,  perhaps, 
less  softness,  but  it  gives  very  brilliant  prints,  with  very  vigorous 
blacks.  I should  ray  that  it  is  especially  useful  for  the  repro- 
duction of  engravings  and  similar  kinds  of  print,  where  a power- 
ful black  is  required. 

For  the  amateur  who  wants  only  a few  prints  at  a time,  it  has 
a drawback ; for,  if  the  developing  solution,  which  is  rich  in 
platinum,  is  not  promptly  used,  the  precious  salt  becomes  so 
much  waste. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  process  gives  greater  latitude  in  expo- 
sure, and  though  I have  seen  this  fact  clearly  shown  in  Mr. 
Willis’s  lecture  in  this  Club,  I must  confess  that  such  has  not 
been  the  case  in  my  hands.  I found  that  the  image  came  out 
almost  as  quickly  as  when  using  the  hot-bath  process,  and,  conse- 
quently, I had  greater  ditficulty  in  controlling  development. 
The  image  flashed  out  as  soon  as  the  liquid  had  touched  it.  On 
this  I tried  diluting  the  developer  both  with  the  oxalate  and  with 
plain  water,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  above  two  processes,  although  so  near  perfection,  have  the 
drawback  that,  while  printing,  the  progress  of  the  image  is  only 
visible  to  a certain  degree.  The  picture,  when  sufficiently 
printed  and  taken  ont  of  the  frame,  is  but  a weak  shadow  of  the 
vigorous  image  that  the  developer  will  bring  out.  This  has,  to 
a great  extent,  deterred  many  amateurs  from  adopting  this 
charming  process,  for  they  find  a difficulty  in  judging  the  ex- 
posure. Workers  who  daily  print  in  platinotype  will,  of  course, 
tell  you  that  the  process  is  as  easy  as  silver  printing : but  many 
of  us  lack  that  constant  practice,  and  consequently  spoil  much 
paper,  and  often,  in  despair,  give  up  the  process  altogether.  We 
must,  therefore,  acknowledge  that  Captain  Pizzighelli  has  ren- 
dered us  a good  service  with  the  introduction  of  a third  method, 
in  which  the  image  becomes  fully  visible  whilst  printing,  and  its 
progress  can  be  followed  just  the  same  as  with  ordinary  sensi- 
tised silver  paper. 

The  developing  operation  is  no  longer  necessary,  as,  once  the 
picture  is  sufficiently  printed,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
fix  it  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  (1  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  GO  of 
water),  and  then  wash  it  in  a few  changes  of  water. 

Pizzighelli  discovered  that  if  one  of  the  substances  which  is 
used  as  a developer  be  added  to  the  sensitising  solution,  the 
platinum  is  reduced  when  exposed  to  light,  under  the  influence 
of  the  moisture  in  the  air. 

The  possibility  of  being  able  to  print  right  out  in  platinotype 
at  once  fascinated  me.  It  was  not  tDl  later  on  that  I was  able 
to  start  the  series  of  experiments,  the  outcome  of  which  I have 
the  pleasure  to  bring  before  you  to-night. 

Though  very  hopeful  when  I first  commenced,  I confess  that 
inwardly  I very  much  doubted  that  the  same  beautiful  results 
could  be  obtained  by  the  new  process.  After  a little  reflection, 
I concluded  that  the  most  practical  way  of  trying  the  newcomer 
would  be  by  printing  from  a variety  of  negatives.  I accordingly 
selected  eight  negatives  from  among  my  small  stock.  You  will 
see  that  there  is  a fair  range  of  density  and  a variety  of  subjects. 
Some  are  a little  flat,  others  brilliant ; some  are  thin,  while 
others  are  strong  and  vigorous.  In  the  one  with  a cart  and  a 
horse  you  will  find  a good  example  of  an  under-exposed  and  hard 
negative  with  very  weak  details  in  the  deep  shadows.  If  you 
look  now  at  this  negative  you  will  see  a large  doorway  repre- 
sented by  almost  clear  glass,  and  here  I must  remark  that  it  is  in 
such  very  deep  shadows  that  the  printing-out  process  has  been 
most  troublesome  to  me,  and  it  is  especially  in  this  respect 
where  the  other  two  processes  showed  at  first  their  superiority  in 
a marked  degree. 

After  obtaining  as  good  a print  as  I possibly  could  from  each 
of  these  negatives  by  the  two  first  processes,  I then  tried  some 
of  the  commercial  platiua-paper.  In  the  series  of  prints  which 


I shall  presently  exhibit  you  will  see  the  results  I got  with  it ; 
and  I only  have  to  add  that  the  manufacturer’s  agent  formally 
informed  me  that  the  sheets  I had  purchased  from  him  were  all 
out  of  one  batch. 

My  further  experiments  were  made  on  paper  prepared  by  my- 
self, following  at  first  Pizzighelli’s  formula  very  closely,  and  then 
m.aking  the  alterations  and  additions  that  I thought  would  lead 
to  the  desired  result. 

Pizzighelli  gives  out  three  ways  of  working  this  process — one 
in  which  the  paper  has  to  be  sized  previous  to  sensitising  ; a 
second  one  where  the  developing  substance  is  added  to  the  sizing 
liquid  ; and  the  third  method,  in  which  the  sizing  and  sensitising 
are  done  simultaneously,  thus  saving  one  operation. 

Although  I strongly  recommend  the  use  of  a well-sized  paper 
from  the  first,  I will  here  briefly  sketch  the  above  three  methods. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  paper  is  coated  twice  with  a 2 per  cent, 
solution  of  arrowroot.  From  4 to  5 drs.  is  about  the  right 
amount  of  a sheet  26  by  20  in. 

For  coating,  either  a bristle  brush,  a sponge,  or  a tuft  of  cotton- 
wool are  suitable  ; but,  personally,  I much  prefer  using  the 
latter,  as  it  is  easier  and  better  to  manipulate,  and  can  be 
renewed  for  each  operation. 

The  sensitising  is  not  difiicult,  but  to  begin  with  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  try  small  sheets.  The  plan  I adopt  is  the  following 
one  : — Once  the  solution  is  well  and  evenly  spread  over  the 
paper,  hang  it  by  two  corners  till  the  surface  moisture  has  dis- 
appeared. [Mr.  Cembrano  here  sensitised  a sheet  of  paper  be- 
fore the  meeting.]  It  has  been  my  custom,  when  arriving  at 
this  stage,  to  dry  the  sheet  in  front  of  an  ordinary  gas-stove, 
taking  care  not  to  scorch  the  surface  of  the  paper  ; but  by  what 
I have  experienced  since  then  I think  that  drying  before  a fire 
can  altogether  be  dispensed  with,  it  being  sufficient  to  hang  the 
paper  for  some  hours  in  the  dark. 

In  most  of  my  experiments,  when  I first  began,  I was  greatly 
worried,  sometimes  with  poor  flat  prints,  and  a mottled  and 
sunken-in  appearance  ; at  other  times  I found  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  prevent  a sort  of  reversal  in  the  deepest  shadows  of  the 
image.  These,  instead  of  going  black,  turned  to  a peculiar 
dark-brown  colour.  To  remedy  this  I tried  varying  the  propor- 
tions of  the  different  solutions,  and  then  modified  my  method  of 
sensitising,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Ultimately  I concluded  that  the 
fault  was  due  to  a too-dry  condition  of  the  paper.  I may  here 
remark  that  I had  been  in  the  habit  of  storing  the  sensitised 
paper  as  soon  as  dry  in  the  ordinary  calcium  tube. 

Here  are  two  series  of  prints — 20  and  20a — prepared  and  sen- 
sitised exactly  alike,  and  printed  from  the  same  negatives.  In 
one  case — those  marked  20 — I could  not  get  a good,  or  even  a 
passable  black  in  the  deep  shadows,  no  matter  how  I prolonged 
the  exposure  or  how  I treated  the  prints  after  these  were  taken 
out  of  the  printing- frame.  This  paper  had  been  kept  all  night 
in  a Calcium  tube,  and  was  bone-dry  when  put  into  the  printing 
frame.  In  the  second  case— those  marked  20a — the  only  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  treatment  was  that,  instead  of  storing  the  paper  in 
the  tube,  I left  it  all  night  in  a cupboard,  simply  rolled  up  in 
paper,  and  then,  before  printing,  I left  the  paper  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  one  hour.  You  will  doubtless  notice  the  im- 
mense difterence  between  these  two  series. 

This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  damping  the  paper.  Some  say 
“Steam  it”  before  printing  ; others  prefer  to  put  a damp- pad 
in  the  printing-frame,  behind  the  paper  ; while  somebody  else 
recommends  to  treat  the  print  in  various  ways  after  printing, 
such  as  breathing  on  it,  or  leaving  it  for  a short  time  in  a damp 
atmosphere,  or  passing  through  a weak  and  cold  bath  of  oxalate, 
or  even  immersing  in  plain  water  previous  to  fixing.  AVell,  I 
have  tried  all  these  recommendations,  and  got  quite  bewildered 
at  the  results.  Sometimes  I observed  the  desired  efl’ect,  whilst 
at  others  I could  get  no  change  whatever,  and,  what  is  still  more 
puzzling,  I found  that  under  certain  conditions  the  image  lost  in 
strength  after  damping — I am  talking  now  of  damping  after 
printing  and  before  fixing.  After  repeated  trials  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  paper  is  perfectly  dry  before  printing,  such 
practices  as  breathing,  damping,  &c.,  will  produce  an  increase  of 
intensity,  and  bring  out  details  in  the  high  lights  which  were  not 
visible  before.  Coupled  with  this  there  is  also  a kind  of  con- 
tinuing action.  (See  some  examples.  Nos.  16  and  18.)  In  this 
instance  (those  on  No.  18)  these  series  were  only  half  printed 
when  night  came,  so  that  I was  obliged  to  postpone  printing 
till  next  day.  I left  them  all  night  in  the  frames  in  a dry-room. 
You  now  see  how  I found  them  on  the  following  morning. 

But  if  the  paper  has  not  been  kept  so  very  dry  before  it  is  put 
in  the  frame,  damping  or  breathing  will  have  little  or  no  efiect. 
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Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  preparation  of  the  sensitizer.  The 
various  formulse  have  already  been  published  several  times,  so 
that  I shall  limit  myself  to  giving  you  the  proportions  used  in 
some  of  the  experiments  now  before  you. 

Starting  with  Pizzighelli’s  first  method : — After  the  paper  was 
properly  sized,  it  was  coated  as  follows  : — 

A solution  of  chloroplatinite  of  potassium  was  made  in  the 
proportion  of  I to  8,  and  we  will  call  this  A solution. 

B solution  was  made  with  sodium  ferric  oxalate  4 drachms, 
dissolved  in  3 per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  oxalate  10  drachms, 
and  glycerine  15  minims. 

p ( Solution  B=5  drachms. 

\ 5 per  cent,  chlorate  potassium,  25  minims. 

T.  1 1.  t.  f A=100  minims. 

lor  one  sheet  26  by  20  q 

In  the  next  trial  (No.  14)  I substituted  oxalate  of  potassium 
for  the  oxalate  of  soda,  but  the  results  were  not  so  good,  the 
image  being  rather  flat,  and  perhaps  granular.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  print  somewhat  quicker. 

Not  having  sufficient  time  to  try  this  experiment  again,  I 
went  on  to  the  second  method.  Here,  I added  the  developer  to 
the  size,  by  dissolving  the  arrowroot  in  the  3 per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  oxalate  in  the  proportion  of  2 to  100.  After  this 
sizing,  and  when  dry,  sensitise  the  same  as  above,  dissolving  the 
green  crystals  in  distilled  water  instead  of  in  the  oxalate  solu- 
tion. 

By  the  way,  it  is  very  strange  that  the  streaky  marks  due  to 
uneven  coating  show  very  pronouncedly  whenever  the  paper  is 
used  too  dry,  or  when  the  continuing  action  is  resorted  to. 

Regarding  the  method  just  spoken  of,  the  notes  I made  at  the 
time  say:  “ Very  slow  printer;  irregular  in  tone,  and  patchy.” 
This  may  be  greatly  due  to  bad  coating,  or  to  using  too  fresh  a 
paper. 

Nearly  all,  if  not  all  the  prints  that  I am  showing  to-night, 
were  made  on  the  paper  used  by  the  Platinotype  Company  for 
their  processes.  In  some  eases  I sensitized  on  the  sized  side,  in 
others  I used  the  obverse  side.  When  using  this  paper,  which 
is  already  strongly  sized,  the  gum  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
this  is  an  advantage,  as  it  is  far  easier  to  coat  when  the  liquid  is 
thin. 

(To  be  continued.) 

o 

ON  THE  PRINTING  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  LTONEL  CLARK.* 

A FULLER  title  than  above  will,  perhaps,  better  explain  the  scope 
and  intention  of  the  present  paper.  The  point  I especially  wish 
to  raise  discussion  on  is  the  particular  quality  of  negative,  as  far 
as  regards  the  thickness  and  gradation  of  deposit,  that  will  best 
suit  the  different  printing  methods  most  in  vogue. 

We,  of  course,  all  know  that  a considerable  latitude  in  the 
character  of  the  negative  can  be  compensated  for  by  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  chosen  positive  process  ; but  it  is  not  in  my 
province  to-night  to  go  into  that.  I merely  wish  to  ascertain  the 
particular  average  quality  of  negative  that  will  give  the  best 
print  on  any  desired  positive  process,  this  latter  being  worked 
strictly  in  accordance  with  instructions — mechanically,  so  to 
opeak. 

Let  us  consider  what  a negative  really  is.  When  light,  fol- 
lowed by  a developer,  acts  on  the  sensitive  film,  we  know  the 
film  is  darkened  ; if  the  light  be  stronger,  or  the  time  of  expo- 
sure longer,  the  darkening  of  the  film  will  be  greater,  and, 
within  certain  limits,  the  longer  the  exposure  the  darker  the 
resulting  deposit.  So  that,  given  a correctly-exposed  negative 
of  a well-lighted  scene — that  is,  one  giving  a good  gamut  of 
tones  between  the  darkest  shadows  and  the  highest  lights — the 
negative  of  this  scene  will  under  development  go  on  darkening 
proportionately  up  to  a maximum  point,  that  point  being  limited 
by  the  nature  of  the  film.  Now,  I may  say  that  even  on  the 
thinnest  and  most  starved  plate,  with  a sufficient  exposure,  this 
maximum  amount  of  darkening  will  be  too  great  for  almost  any 
printing  process. 

I know  that  it  is  a common  complaint  that  it  is  with  any  plates 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  density  ; but  this  is  really  due  to 
under-exposure — the  light  has  not  had  time  to  do  its  full  work  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  get  a thin  image 
through  over-exposure  ; that  is  to  say,  the  high-lights  may  have 
Buffered  partial  reversal,  a well-known  concomitant  of  over- 
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exposure.  But,  as  a rule,  thinness  will  be  found  to  result  from 
under-exposure. 

It  is  a common  thing  to  say,  looking  at  a thin  negative,  that 
it  is  over-exposed  ; and  looking  at  a hard  black-and-white  nega- 
gative,  that  it  is  under-exposed.  But  this  is  only  correct  in 
part.  In  the  over-exposed  negative  we  could  have  got  any 
reasonable  amount  of  density,  but  unfortunately  it  would  have 
been  nearly  equally  dense  all  over  ; for  in  all  such  negatives  the 
deepest  shadows  will  probably  have  received  a sufficient  expo- 
sure for  them  to  blacken  up  to  the  full  density  of  the  high-lights, 
which  may  even  be  reversed,  or  partially  so,  and  consequently, 
on  development,  fix  out  thinner  than  the  half-tones,  and  the 
picture  would  tend  to  print  out  wrong  way  about.  We 
practically  know  that  by  continuing  the  exposure  long  enough 
we  can  reverse  the  whole  image,  and  obtain  a positive  from  a 
positive  or  a negative  from  a negative. 

On  the  other  hand,  a hard  black-and-white  neg.ativeisnot  really 
black  because  it  w.as  under-exposed  ; on  the  contrary,  those  parts 
which  have  developed  black  were  at  least  fully  exposed,  or  they 
would  not  have  blackened  to  that  extent.  What  has  really  hap- 
pened is  that  we  have  allowed,  whilst  waiting  for  the  under- 
exposed shadows  to  come  up,  the  higher  lights  to  obtain  too 
great  density,  and  the  resulting  negative  is  is  too  dense  or  hard. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  a correctly  exposed  negative  it  is  possible 
to  get  a very  great  variation  in  density.  We  have  seen  that  the 
density  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  left  in  the  gela- 
tine film  after  fixation.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the  molecules  of 
which  the  deposit  is  made  up  to  be  bricks,  we  can  say  that  in 
the  thinnest  part  it  is  one  brick  thick,  in  the  half-tones  ten,  and 
in  high-lights  twenty  bricks  thick,  and  so  on  ; and  we  can  lay 
out  a diagram  in  which  the  number  of  bricks  will  denote  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit,  and  if  we  build  up  the  number  of  bricks 
corresponding  to  a certain  time  of  exposure  or  intensity  of  light, 
which  is  the  same  thing  nearly,  on  a line  representing  that  expo- 
sure, we  can  draw  out  a curve  giving  us  the  value  or  thickness  of 
deposit  due  to  any  particular  exposure. 

The  curve  I show  you  is  taken  from  a sensitometer  plate,  pre- 
pared by  Captain  Abney,  made  after  Mr.  Spurge’s  method. 
Here  the  vertical  lines  represent  equal  incremeuts  or  periods 
of  exposure  or  light  intensity,  and  the  vertical  line  shows  the 
amount  of  density  that  the  plate  received  from  that  exposure. 

Now,  let  us  expose  a piece  of  sensitive  paper  behind  such  a 
sensitometer,  and  watch  its  behaviour.  The  paper  under  the 
thinnest  square  will  commence  to  darken  at  once,  that  under  the 
next  dense  will  then  commence  to  show  signs  of  exposure,  and 
so  on,  square  after  square.  Now,  after  a certain  time  the  paper 
under  the  thinnest  square  will  have  obtained  a maximum  black- 
ness, beyond  which  it  is  not  capable  of  going ; the  only  effect 
after  longer  exposure  will  be  to  bring  the  portion  under  the  next 
square  up  to  an  equal  blackness. 

On  examining  the  paper  under  the  rest  of  the  squares,  we  shall 
find  one  square  under  which  the  paper  remains  uncoloured,  the 
opacity  of  the  sensitometer  at  this  point  having  been  sufficient 
to  stop  all  light  action. 

We  cDuld,  of  course,  by  a longer  exposure  get  this  square  and 
the  next,  and,  indeed,  every  square,  to  print  out,  but  what 
would  be  the  result?  At  the  opposite  end  of  our  sensitometer 
the  paper  under  all  the  lower  squares  would  have  darkened  up  to 
a uniform  blackness.  This  is  certainly  not  a desirable  effect,  for 
if  our  sensitometer  were  a negative  of  a picture,  it  would  mean 
that  all  the  detail  in  our  shadows  would  have  been  brought  up 
to  one  density,  and  so  destroyed.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
clearest  part  of  our  sensitometer  screen — equivalent,  of  course, 
in  our  negative  to  the  deepest  shadows — has  let  enough  light 
through  to  darken  our  print  to  the  utmost  blackness  required,  we 
should  at  once  stop  the  exposure.  I am,  of  course,  imagining 
that  the  process  used  will  not  lose  any  of  its  intensity  or  blackness 
by  after  treatment. 

Now,  on  examining  this  print,  we  have  a clue  at  once  to  the 
density  that  our  negative  should  have — in  fact,  more  than  a clue, 
an  absolute  and  infallible  guide.  For  it  is  very  evident  that  if 
any  portion  of  our  negative  is  denser  than  the  particular  square 
which,  in  the  above  experiment,  left  the  paper  under  it  un- 
coloured, or  nearly  so,  we  shall  not  get  it  to  print  out  at  all,  unless 
we  allow  the  bottom  squares  to  become  over-printed  and  uni- 
formly black.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  stop  our  printing  when 
the  first  square — that  is,  the  thinnest  one — gives  us  maximum 
blackness,  the  details  in  the  high-lights  will  not  be  represented 
on  the  print,  but  show  large  patches  of  white. 

We  are  therefore  fixed  between  these  two  points,  and  all 
prints  from  a negative  which  has  a greater  range  of  gradation — 
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or,  what  i3  the  same  thing,  a deposit  denser  than  the  critical 
square  of  our  sensitometer  screen,  which  we  saw  limited  the 
darkening  of  our  sensitive  medium — will  be  useless  for  the  par- 
ticular positive  process  we  are  using. 

Some  sorts  of  paper  may  show  a wide  range  ; that  is,  they 
will  show  many  intervening  squares  between  blackness  and 
whiteness,  and  the  curve  if  plotted  out  will  be  long  and  flat, 
whilst  other  papers  may  show  but  little  gradation  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  their  curve  will  be  short  and  sharp.  Of  the 
former  kind  we  should  at  once  say  that  it  requires  a denser  ne- 
gative— that  is,  one  having  a long  gamut  of  degradations,  from 
clear  glass  to  a most  opaque  deposit — to  get  the  best  results.  Of 
the  latter  we  should  say  that  it  requires  a thin,  delicate  negative, 
with  but  slight  grad.ations  between  the  shadows  and  the  high- 
lights. If  we  know  the  light-resisting  power  of  each  separate 
square  of  our  sensitometer,  we  can,  by  exposing  under  it  the 
particular  positive  process  we  wish  to  examine,  and  noting  the 
difference  between  the  squares  corresponding  to  white  and  black 
on  the  print,  mathematically  express  the  maximum  density  aud 
range  of  deposit  that  our  negative  should  have  to  suit  the  pro- 
cess under  examination. 

I propose  to  examine  with  a seusitomster  the  particular  density 
of  deposit  that  will  best  suit  the  following  printing  pro- 
cesses : — 

Ix  PrIXTINQ-OUT  P.tl’ERS. 

1.  Ordinary  albumenised. 

2.  Plain  salted  paper. 

3.  Obernetter  sil. -chloride. 

4.  Platinotype,  developed  hot. 

5.  Platinotype,  developed  cold. 

6.  Willis  type,  X or  brilliant  paper- 

7.  Willis  type,  Y or  soft  paper. 

8.  Pizzitype. 

Ok  Developable  Papers. 

9.  Ilford  rapid  bromide 

10.  Ilford  slow  bromide. 

11.  Ilford  alpha  bromide. 

12.  Fry’s  argentotype. 

13.  Eastman  bromide. 

And  I propose  to  try  and  determine  the  particular  kind  of  nega- 
tive that  will  best  suit  each  of  the  above  printing  processes, 
working  these  processes  strictly  according  to  their  instructions, 
and  using  an  average  light.  I mean  by  that,  for  printing-out 
processes,  an  average  diffused  light,  and  not  sunlight,  and  as  re- 
gards developable  papers  an  ordinary  gaslight,  not  lime  or  mag- 
nesium ; for  the  value  of  the  light  has  a very  important  bearing 
on  the  nature  of  the  curve  of  intensity — indeed,  this  phenome- 
non is  well  worth  much  more  serious  investigation  than  the 
scope  of  this  lecture  allows.  Practically  it  is  known  and  ad- 
mitted, for  every  beginner’s  book  tells  you  to  print  a dense  nega- 
tive— that  is,  one  with  a slow  intensity  curve  in  the  sun — 
whereas  a weak  negative — that  is,  one  with  a rapid  curve — is  to 
be  printed  in  very  weak  light. 

Although  not  generally  so  admitted,  this  is  equally  true  of 
negatives,  and  the  effect  on  a dry  plate  of  a short  exposure  with 
a large  stop  is  not  the  same  as  the  effect  of  a long  exposure  with 
a small  stop.  Although  the  light  be  constant  the  product  of 
the  “light  intensity  by  exposure  ’’  is  certainly  the  same,  but  not 
the  effect  as  regards  reduction  of  the  silver  salt.  I mean  there- 
by that  an  exposure  of  1'  with  a |thstop  is  not  equivalent  to  an 
exposure  of  64"  with  a 1-64  stop,  although,  by  calculation,  the 
product  of  the  two  will  be  the  same. 

The  action  of  a fogged  negative  on  printing-paper  is  a similar 
phenomenon.  If  it  were  not  so,  a fogged  negative  should  print 
exactly  the  same  as  a clear  one,  only  requiring  a longer  time, 
that  is  supposing  the  negative  has  proper  gradations,  for  then 
the  fog  would  only  represent  the  addition  of  a light-resisting 
deposit  over  the  whole  negative  equally.  Even  different  samples 
of  gelatine  may  affect  the  prints.  Every  one  knows  the  good 
printing  qualities  of  a collodion  negative,  for  this  vehicle  is 
particularly  clear  in  the  dark  shadows,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  deposit  that  corresponds  to  the  high-lights  is  also  more 
transparent. 

These  differences  of  foggy  images,  muddy  gelatine,  &c.,  are,  I 
admit,  more  scientific  than  practical,  and  not  likely  to  cause 
trouble  ; but  still  the  differences  undoubtedly  do  exist,  and  all 
who  have  had  any  experience  must  have  remarked  how  often 
certain  negatives  will  give  better  prints  than  others. 

Coming  again  to  our  point,  the  proper  sort  of  negative  for 
each  process.  Is  it  to  be  a thin  or  a dense,  hard  or  soft  one  ? 


I had,  perhaps,  better  state  here  precisely  my  interpretation 
of  the  usual  qualifications  applied  to  negatives.  Beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  I call  a negative — thin,  feeble,  or  weak 
—one  which  has  no  gradation  between  the  lights  and  shades — 
in  fact,  an  over-exposed,  undeveloped  plate.  A fl.at  negative 
would  be  the  next  stage,  that  is  a fairly  good  negative,  but  not 
quite  strong  enough  in  the  high-lights.  We  then  get  the  good 
negative,  usually  qualified  with  the  adjective,  “ bright,’’  “ spark- 
ling,’’ that  is,  one  properly  exposed  and  properly  developed  ; 
going  further  on,  a negative  will  be  called,  first  “ briliant  " — 
this  generally  signifies  that  density  has  been  slightly  overdone  ; 
then  “bard,’’or  “ black-and-white,”  generally  signifying  a nega- 
tive that  has  been  under-exposed  in  portions  and  over-develop<  d 
in  others,  commonly  called  an  “ under-exposed  negative." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


SALE  OF  A CAMERA  STAND. 

0.x  Wednesday,  at  the  AVestminster  County  Court,  the  case  of 
Leather,  Sadler,  and  Holmes  v.  Vanderweyde  was  beard  before 
his  Honour  Judge  Bayley.  Mr.  Stewart  was  coun.sel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  who  carry  on  business  at  Manchester  as  manufacturers 
of  photographic  apparatus.  The  claim  was  for  £6  lOs.,  for  a 
camera  stand  supplied  to  the  defendant,  Mr.  Vanderweyde,  the 
well-known  West  End  photographer.  Mr.  Vanderweyde  said 
that  in  May  last  he  saw  an  advertisement  relating  to  a new 
camera  stand  which  the  plaintiff  had  patented,  and  being 
anxious  to  secure  one,  he  communicated  with  their  London 
agent,  who  called  to  see  him  on  the  matter.  The  purchase  was 
then  completed,  although  Mr.  Vanderweyde  had  only  seen  a 
sketch  of  the  apparatus.  In  due  course  it  was  delivered.  But 
according  to  Mr.  Vanderweyde’s  statement  it  was  in  a 
most  dilapidated  condition.  The  enamel  in  a number  of 
places  had  been  knocked  off,  leaving  the  metal  bare,  and  the 
woodwork  was  in  a very  rough  state.  In  fact,  it  bore 
the  appearanee  of  a second-hand  article  that  had  had  a good  deal 
of  rough  usage,  and  for  this  reason  he  declined  to  pay  for  it,  and 
wrote  to  the  agent,  asking  him  to  call,  which,  after  considerable 
delay,  he  did  ; but  when  the  defeets  were  pointed  out  to  him, 
he  treated  them  with  indifference,  and  suggested  that  they 
might  have  been  done  in  transit.  Mr.  Vanderweyde  then  avroto 
to  the  plaintiffs,  asking  them  to  fetch  the  stand  away  again,  or 
he  should  put  it  outside,  as  he  would  not  have  such  an  incom- 
plete article  in  his  studio.  The  plaintiffs,  however,  did  not  send 
for  it,  and  it  had  been  standing  at  his  premises  ever  since.  He 
had  never  attompted  to  use  it  to  see  whether  it  worked  properly, 
as  he  was  so  annoyed  at  its  being  sent  to  him  in  such  a con- 
dition ; but  it  had  been  taken  great  care  of,  and  was  now  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  he  received  it. 

Mr.  Garret,  the  plaintiflTs  agent,  said  he  took  the  order  from 
Mr.  Vanderweyde  for  the  stand,  and  offered  to  show  him  a 
sample  of  it,  but  he  said  it  did  not  matter.  The  only  question 
was  as  to  what  coloured  cloth  should  be  used  to  hang  round  it 
when  not  in  use.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  was  forwarded  on 
in  a day  or  two  afterwards.  He  had  called  on  Mr.  Vanderweyde 
in  reply  to  a letter  received  from  him,  and  had  examined  the 
stand,  but  could  see  no  fault  with  it  except  that  the  paint  had 
been  knocked  off  in  a few  places  ; otherwise  it  was  perfect. 

Mr.  Vanderweyde,  recalled,  said  he  had  written  to  plaintiffs 
threatening  them  that  if  they  did  not  fetch  the  stand  away,  he 
should  put  it  out  on  the  roof,  but  on  second  consideration, 
thinking  that  plaintiffs  might  take  action  in  the  matter,  he  had 
taken  the  greatest  care  of  it. 

The  Learned  Judge  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  Mr.  Vander- 
weyde had  agreed  to  purchase  a new  article,  and  that  plaintiffs 
had  sent  him  a secondhand  one.  The  verdict  must  therefore  be 
for  defendant  with  costs ; the  stand  to  be  handed  over  to 
plaintiffs. 


ALLEGED  BREACH  OP  AGREEMENT  BY  A PHOTO 
TRAVELLER. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr  had  before  him  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Vernon,  which  raised 
a question  of  interest  to  the  photographic  trade  aud  one  of  im- 
portance to  travellers.  The  proceedings  were  instituted  by 
Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  the  Photographers,  of  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.,  and  elsewhere,  to  recover  the  leturn  of  the  sum  of 
£7  15s,  5d.,  paid  to  the  defendant,  Mr.  Henry  Vernon,  who  was 
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ormerly  in  their  employment  as  a traveller,  but  who  is  now 
carrying  on  business  on  his  own  account  at  Brighton. 

The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  in  March  of  this  year  the  defend- 
ant entered  into  an  agreement  with  them,  which  was  reduced  to 
writing,  by  which  he  was  to  act  as  their  traveller,  and  was  to 
receive  a salary  of  two  guineas  a week,  as  well  as  a commission  of 
2i  per  cent,  on  all  business  above  £1,000  a year.  He  was 
required  also  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  plaintiff's  business,  which  he  seems  to  have  done.  It  was 
further  asserted  that  the  number  of  orders  the  defendant  should 
have  obtained  for  photographs  was  150  ; whereas  the  actual 
number  sent  in  during  the  time  he  was  with  them  was  56.  They 
had  paid  the  defendant  his  salary,  which  he  was  only  entitled 
to  on  bringing  in  the  prescribed  number  of  orders.  As  he  was 
short  in  that  respect  they  sued  for  the  same  proportion  of  salary 
to  be  returned. 

The  defendant  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  plaintiff’s  version  of 
the  matter.  It  was  not  as  they  had  related  it.  He  entered  into 
an  agreement  which  the  plaintiffs  should  have  produced,  but  as 
they  did  not  do  so,  he  banded  his  copy  to  the  learned  Com- 
missioner. He  received  £2  2s.  a week  for  eight  weeks,  and, 
according  to  the  agreement,  should  have  taken  in  ten  orders  a 
week — that  was  an  average  of  ten  orders  a week — the  agree- 
ment being  only  binding  on  him  on  condition  that  the  plaintiffs 
employed  him  for  twelve  months.  He  was  only  successful  in 
bringing  in  twenty-four  orders  in  two  months,  when  they  dis- 
charged him.  Had  he  remained  the  year  with  them,  he  would 
have  found  the  required  number  of  orders.  The  time  during 
which  he  worked  for  them  was  the  worst  part  of  the  year  for 
the  photographic  business,  and  now  they  wanted  him  to  return 
the  money.  That  was,  he  urged,  absurd.  He  had  also  to  look 
after  fifty  agents  as  well. 

The  plaintiffs  were  unable  to  produce  the  original  agreement, 
they  said. 

"The  learned  Commissioner  observed  that  the  defendant  was 
entitled  to  a year’s  service. 

A clerk  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs  swore  that  the 
copy  produced  by  the  defendant  was  not  an  accurate  one  of  the 
agreement. 

The  learned  Commissioner  said  he  should  non-suit  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  allow  the  defendant’s  costs. 

The  plaintiffs  were  accordingly  non-suited,  and  the  defendant 
was  allowed  thirty  shillings  costs. 


Jatint  |ntHlig«na. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

15,454.  Samuel  Dukseith  McKellen  and  John  Dunseith 
McKellen,  3,  Chapman  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  for 
“ Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras." — October  27th, 
1888. 

15,569.  Abkaham  Leon  Cahen  dit  Cann,  53,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  for  “ Improvements  in  Changing-boxes  for  Photo- 
graphic Plates.” — October  29th,  1888. 

15,723.  William  Crooke  and  Julius  Coster,  18,  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh,  for  “ Improvements  in  Portable  Head- 
rest used  in  Photography." — [Complete  Specification.] — 
November  1st,  1888. 

15,753.  Frederick  Thomas  Bennett  and  Alfred  Edmond 
Augustus  Wiss,  186,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for  " An  Im- 
proved Photographic  Shutter.” — November  1st,  1888. 

Specifications  Published  during  .the  Week. 
15,727.  Ernest  Howard  Farmer,  Professor  of  Photography  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  Harry 
Kneebone  Tompkins,  of  43,  Museum  Street,  London,  W.C., 
Chemical  Expert,  for  “ Improvements  Relating  to  the  Pre- 
paration and  Use  of  Sen.sitizing  Materials  and  Sensitive  Sur- 
faces for  Photographic  Purposes.” — Dated  16th  November, 
1887. 

Our  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  albumen  as  a medium  for 
emulsifying,  instead  of  gelatine,  collodion,  gum,  or  other  colloid 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  ordinary  processes,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  said  emulsion  to  the  production  of  albumen  prints 
and  images  by  development  or  printing-out. 

In  the  preparation  of  an  ordinary  gelatine  emulsion  for  pro- 
ducing positives  or  negatives,  a solution  of  gelatine  is  taken,  and 
solutions  of  a haloid  salt  and  of  silver  nitrate  are  added  alternately 
to  the  gelatine,  with  the  result  that  the  precipitated  silver  haloid 
is  formed  in  the  presence  of  gelatine.  Our  invention  consists  in 


the  precipitation  or  production  of  silver  salts  by  the  emulsion 
process  in  the  presence  of  pure  albumen. 

In  carrying  out  our  process,  we  take  albumen  and  dissolve  it 
in  a soluble  haloid  salt ; to  this  is  then  added  a solution  of  a 
silver  salt  ; or  we  dissolve  the  haloid  and  silver  salt  in  separate 
portions  of  water,  and  then  add  them  alternately  to  the  albumen. 

If  the  emulsion  is  intended  for  the  production  of  paper  for 
printing-out,  the  silver  salt  may  be  in  excess  ; but  if  the  paper  is 
intended  for  development,  the  albumen  must  be  in  excess.  The 
following  are  good  proportions  : — 

White  of  egg...  ...  ...  ...  ...  18  ounces 

Potassium  bromide 128  grains 

To  which  is  added 

Silver  nitrate ...  ...  196  grains 

Water  (distilled)  ...  ...  ..  ...  20  ounces 

But  other  proportions  may  be  used.  Sometimes  we  add  a small 
quantity  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  to  the  albumen 
before  emulsifying. 

Papers  are  coated  with  the  emulsion  and  dried,  the  film  being 
rendered  insoluble  by  immersion  in  alcohol  or  by  the  addition 
of  chrome  alum  to  the  emulsion  before  coating.  The  paper  thus 
prepared  is  exposed  to  daylight  under  a negative  until  all  the 
details  are  out,  which  will  require  from  15  seconds  to  5 minutes 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  light.  They  are  then  developed 
by  any  of  the  developers  used  for  positive  papers.  A very  good 
developer  is  as  follows  : — 


Pyrogalljl  

..  12  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  

..  100  „ 

Ammouium  carbonate 

...  24  „ 

Potassium  chloiide 

..  20  „ 

Water 

...  20  ounces 

If  the  paper  is  intended  for  jirinting-out  it  is 

leiLsitised  upon  a 

bath  of  8 — P2'7„  silver  citrate  or  other  organic 
A good  sensitising  bath  is  as  follows : — 

salt  of  silver. 

Silver  nitrate  ..  

• 48  grains 

Citric  acid  ...  

. 20  „ 

Ammonium  nitrate 

. 10  „ 

Water  (distilled) 

..  1 ounce 

Or  sometimes  we  precipitate  silver  citrate  or  other  sparingly 
soluble  salt  of  silver  along  with  the  silver  haloid,  and,  by  this 
means,  prepare  a paper  suitable  for  printing.out  .at  one  operation. 
The  precipitation  is  carried  out  as  before.  Sometimes  we  mix 
the  finished  emulsion,  whether  for  development  or  printing  out, 
with  a solution  of  hard  gelatine.  In  this  case  the  chrome  alum 
or  coagulation  by  alcohol  is  not  necessary.  The  emulsion  may 
be  used  for  coaling  opals  or  glass  ns  well  as  paper,  the  film  being 
rendered  insoluble  by  immersion  in  alcohol. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  our  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  we  declare  that  what  we  claim  is  : — 

1.  The  application  and  employment  of  pure  albumen  as  a 
medium  in  which  to  prepare  photographic  emulsions  instead  of 
gelatine,  collodion,  gum,  or  other  colloid  usually  employed. 

2.  The  application  of  the  albumen  emulsions  o'otained  as  de- 
scribed in  che  foregoing  specification  to  the  production  of  sensi- 
tive surfaces  on  paper,  glass,  or  other  material  to  be  used  for  the 
production  of  photographic  images,  either  by  development  or 
printing-out. 

BRILLIANCY  OF  IMAGES  PRODUCED  BY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

Sir, — I have  carefully  read  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  article 
in  your  paper  of  just  a fortnight  ago.  I was  absent  from 
town  at  the  time  it  appeared. 

I am  as  anxious  as  he  is  to  make  clear  the  theoretical 
considerations  which  led  me  to  make  the  remarks  upon  the 
brilliancy  of  images  produced  in  photographic  lenses,  and 
I think  they  will  be  most  clearly  explained  by  very  care- 
fully constructed  drawings.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a matter 
that  involves  considerable  time,  but  I am  engaged  upon 
it  at  present,  and  hope  shortly  to  communicate  a paper 
upon  the  same  subject. — Youra  faithfully, 

Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Xewman  Utreel,  yooemher  6(lt,  1888. 
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I f raccffbmgs  of  Socuths. 

London  and  Provincial  Photooraphic  Association. 
j The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  last.,  F.  P. 
Cembbano  in  the  chair. 

P.  Evebitt,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  coutinuating 
I action  of  light  that  had  formed  part  of  the  discussion  at  the 
previous  meeting,  exhibited  a platinotype  print  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  pres.sure  frame  in  the  dark  room  for  a week  after 
; partial  printing.  No  difference  whatever  was  observable  in  the 
print  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

C.  H.  Cooke  remarked  that  his  experience  of  a print  placed  in 
a dry  cupboard  was  the  reverse  of  this  ; in  his  case  the  printing 
action  still  went  on. 

A.  Haddon  believed  the  continuating  action  of  the  printing 
was  due  to  a certain  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  damping  the  print  would  have  produced 
the  same  effect  as  keeping  it.  He  suggested  cutting  a piece  of 
sensitized  paper  in  half,  one  piece  to  be  steamed  and  printed-out 
at  once,  the  other,  after  being  partly  printed,  to  be  put  away  for 
a few  hours.  He  questioned  whether  any  difference  would  be 
found  between  the  two  prints. 

J.  B.  R.  Wellington,  after  fixing  and  washing  a platinotype 
print  which  had  been  prepared  with  gum,  had  placed  it  under 
pressure  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  Part  of  the  gum  from 
the  surface  of  the  print  adhered  to  the  blotting-paper,  which  was 
subsequently  used  as  a backing  for  printing  some  silver  prints. 
After  printing,  the  image  on  the  blotting-paper  was  found  to 
have  changed  to  a sepia  tone.  He  thought  this  probably  due  to 
the  damp  condition  of  the  atmosphere  existing  at  the  time. 

A question  from  the  box  was  re.ad  : “ Is  there  not  a superior 
kind  of  papier  maehc  which  can  he  worked  like  wood  ? I f so,  what 
is  its  weight  as  compu  ed  with  light  mahoganv,  and  would  not  it 
I be  better  than  wood  or  ebonite  for  cameras 
I The  CiiAiBMAN  suggested  a material  called  vulcanite  fibre  for 

the  purpose. 

A.  Haddon  said  it  was  heavy  and  very  difficult  to  work,  being 
, very  tough  ; the  edges  of  sharp  tools  were  taken  off  in  working  it. 

I J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  papier  mache  could  not  be  joined  ; 

I it  would  have  to  be  moulded. 

The  Chaib.man  asked  if  any  of  the  members  who  had  used 
bichloride  of  mercury  alone  as  an  intensifier  had  found  the 
negatives  liable  to  fade. 

W.  Cobb  said,  from  experience,  he  believed  negatives  intensi- 
I fled  with  bichloride  of  mercury  alone  to  be  more  permanent  than 
I those  treated  with  ammonia  afterwards.  A friend  of  his — a 

* photographer — invariably  uses  the  bichloride  alone. 

C.  H.  Cooke  asked  if  the  yellow  stain  from  development  could 
be  cleared  after  the  negative  had  dried, 
j The  Hon.  Sec.  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

!J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said,  to  be  effectual,  the  clearing  solution 
ought  to  be  applied  after  fixing  and  before  washing. 

E.  11.  SiilPTON,  of  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  commenting 
upon  the  benefits  derived  from  cycling  in  connection  with 
photography,  promised  to  read  a paper  on  the  subject  on  the 
15th  inst. 


Bath  Photographic  Society. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Slst  ult.,  at 
Messrs.  Powell’s  Rooms,  10,  Quiet  Street,  Bath,  Austin  J. 
Kino  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  : — Although 
the  primary  business  of  a good  Chairman  is  to  hold  his  tongue, 
and  to  make  other  people  hold  theirs,  yet  on  the  occasion  of  a 
first  public  meeting  of  a Society  like  this  it  does  seem  necessary 
to  do  something  more  than  merely  introduce  the  lecturer. 
The  advertisement  of  the  meeting  refers  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  photography  ; but  in  good  truth,  there  is  probably 
no  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  kingdom,  who  does  not  fall 
within  this  category.  The  first  use  made  of  photography  was 
no  doubt  the  achievement  of  portraits,  at  first  execrable  as  they 
are  now  admirable.  The  natural  yearning  to  have  a delineation 
of  the  features  of  friends  and  relatives  was  so  strong  that  in  pre- 
photographio  days  it  was  satisfied  as  regards  the  wealthy  by 
miniatures,  and  in  the  case  of  the  less  fortunate  by  prints 
affording  accidental  likenesses,  and  by  the  alteration  of  existing 
picture  of  other  persons.  This  branch  of  the  art  has  not  lost 
its  interest,  and  never  will.  I need  not  enlarge  upon  its  import- 


ance, and  upon  the  gradation  of  merit  which  ranges  from  the 
threepenny  ferrotype  of  the  fair,  to  such  high-class  portraiture 
as  to  merit  the  praise  of  such  an  art  critic  as  Mr.  Ruskin  ; but 
the  primary  use  of  the  process  has  been  so  supplemented,  that 
there  is  now  scarcely  a science,  or  profession,  or  manufacture,  or 
trade  that  does  not  find  a useful  and  almost  necessary  handmaid 
in  photography.  The  discoveries  in  the  great  world  of  chemical, 
physical,  and  physiological  science  are  stereotyped  and  made 
permanent  by  the  action  of  the  camera.  The  study  of  physiognomy 
and  ethnology  receive  assistance  for  which  they  would  other- 
wise look  in  vain,  and  the  little  cameras  which  now-a-days  are 
attached  to  the  microscope  preserve  for  other  observers 
phenomena  which  would,  without  such  aid,  be  fleeting.  Medical 
men  well  recognize  the  value  of  photography  in  their  curative 
and  pathological  studies  ; and  to  lawyers,  whose  business  is,  or 
should  be,  the  pursuit  of  strict  accuracy,  the  uses  of  photography 
are  becoming  daily  more  important.  We  have  a good  illustra- 
tion in  the  great  trial  now  pending  before  Commissioners  at  the 
Law  Coutts.  In  military  circles,  a study  of  the  art  is  becoming 
a favourite,  and,  in  addition  to  the  more  obvious  uses,  it  is 
probable  that  the  camera  which  can  now  be  attached  to  telescopes 
may  be  of  great  practical  value  in  the  strategy  of  the  next  great 
war.  How  indispensable  photography,  both  to  civil  and  mechani- 
cal engineers,  how  useful  for  architects,  are  questions  upon 
which  I need  not  enlarge.  But  few  are  aware  how  much  the 
art  has  not  only  facilitated  but  improved  the  work  of  the  de- 
signer, the  special  artist  of  your  illustrated  journals,  and  the 
producer  of  wood-cuts  and  other  illustrations.  Manufacturers’ 
travellers  carry  photographs  with  them,  which  often  take  the 
place  of  unwieldy  samples.  Auctioneers  and  house  agents  avail 
themselves  much  of  pictures  which  convey  impressions  which 
description  could  not  do,  and  the  photographers  of  the  best 
ancient  and  modern  specimens  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
style  and  facilitate  the  sale  of  furniture.  The  arcliscologist,  revel- 
ling in  the  precise  study  of  wlut  is  most  ancient,  leans  heavily  on 
the  youthful  invention,  and  travellers  are  able  to  impart  to  others 
the  details  and  characteristics  of  scenes  which  they  have  visited. 
Other  illustrations  will,  as  I have  been  speaking,  crowd  upon 
your  minds,  and,  I am  sure,  no  though ful  man  will  dispute  the 
proposition  that  sometimes  directly,  but  more  often  indirectlj’, 
photography  has  made  an  impression  which  can  never  be  effaced  in 
the  studies,  the  pursuits,  and  the  pleasures  of  every  civilized 
man.  So  much,  or  rather  so  little,  for  the  uses  of  the  art  ; now 
a few  words  as  to  those  who  practise  it.  Their  number  is  legion, 
their  characteristics  most  diverse ; but  we  can  with  convenience 
divide  them  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  we  may  place  the 
scientists,  who  use  the  art  as  aid  to  their  researches  and  studies, 
and  who  are  ever  finding  fresh  fields  wherein  they  can  employ 
it.  In  the  second  class  we  include  the  professional  photographers, 
whose  painstaking  and  laborious  exertions  have  raised,  and  are 
still  raising,  the  art  of  mechanical  portraiture  to  an  excellence 
which,  in  the  last  generation,  would  have  been  deemed  visionary 
and  impossible.  If  anyone  will  refresh  his  memory  by  glancing 
through  an  old  album  where  he  will  see  the  unfortunate 
victims  staring  blankly  at  him,  out  of  a pale  yellow  fog,  and 
an  incipient  snowstorm,  the  form,  the  shading,  and  the 
whole  conception  as  faulty  as  the  execution  was  deceptive, 
he  will  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  was 
some  room  for  improvement.  If,  then,  he  will  glance  at 
the  shop  windows  of  professional  photographers,  he  will 
appreciate  what  that  improvement  has  been,  and  the  mead  of 
praise  due  to  those  who  have  brought  it  about.  But  there  is  a 
third  class -a  large  one— which  is  daily  growing  larger — the 
amateur.  If  the  range  is  a wide  one  of  professional  photo- 
graphy ; if  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  there  is  a great  distance, 
the  range  is  still  wider,  the  distance  still  greater,  in  the  case  of 
amateurs.  The  school  boy  or  school  girl  who  buys  something 
called  a camera,  and  exposes  some  plates  with  no  result,  except  a 
deep  sea-green  negative  once  and  again,  commences  the  list, 
which  ends  with  those  distinguished  scientists  who  construct 
the  formula  upon  which  others  work  and  earn  the  gratitude  of 
alike  the  amateur  and  professional  ; men  who  make  each  new 
discovery  but  a step  towards  the  exploration  of  newer  and 
further  fields.  Between  this  Alpha  and  Omtga,  who  can  mea- 
sure the  stages  ? But  the  amateur  who  may,  perhaps,  be  taken 
as  a fair  type,  is  the  one  who  has  a relaxation  from  the  trying 
pursuits  of  duty  or  business — attaches  himself  to  photography 
as  to  a friend.  He  takes,  it  is  true,  very  bad  portraits  of  his 
friends  ; he  exaggerates  their  personal  deficiencies,  he  conceals 
their  excellences  of  face  and  form,  and  he  uses  dry  plates  to  a 
number  which  he  confides  to  no  mortal  man  or  woman.  Yet,  if 
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he  does  little  for  photography — photography  does  much  for  him  ; 
it  gives  him  a relaxation  he  greatly  needs  ; it  adds  a new  charm 
to  his  life;  it  tempts  him  to  visit  scenery,  and  churches,  and  ruins, 
and  extend  the  scope  of  his  studies  and  his  reading.  It  is  a 
hobby-horse  to  ride— a good  one,  a safe  one,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, a cheap  one  ; and  our  friend  has  an  occasional  triumph. 
The  tone  is  vigorous  and  yet  soft,  and  he  can  astonish  his  friends 
by  some  really  good  prints,  and  can  retain  most  pleasing  remem- 
brances of  home  and  foreign  travel.  Now  a photographic  society, 
if  it  is  managed  as  we  hojre  and  believe  this  young  one  of  ours 
will  be,  can  be  of  use  to  both  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers. The  professional  has  his  time  taken  up  with  the 
routine  of  his  business  life  ; he  has  no  time  or  opportunity  to 
make  experiments  or  try  new  things.  He  does  not  always 
understand  the  full  reasons  of  all  the  scientific  processes  which 
he  practically  so  skilfully  manipulates.  In  these  respects  he  can 
often  learn,  often  take  advantage  of  the  trials,  the  blunders,  in- 
vestigations, and  the  researches  of  the  more  leisurely  amateur. 
The  advantages  to  the  amateur  are  still  more  obvious.  He  can 
correct  his  mistakes.  He  can,  when  he  has  succeeded  (we  all 
succeed  sometimes)  learn  wherein  his  succe.ss  has  rested,  and 
how  to  repeat  it,  and  he  can  be  made  by  the  examples  of  really 
good  work,  to  recognise,  not  only  that  there  is  a higher  standard 
to  work  to,  but  that  with  perseverence  he  can,  at  all 
events,  approximate  towards  it.  The  S:ciety  has  only 
just  been  formed,  but  it  has  been  formed  under  the  best 
auspices,  and  I hope  that  all  who  join  it  will  take  as  their  motto, 

“ Help  one  another.”  The  opportunities  for  mutual  help  will 
develop  themselves,  and  the  success  of  the  Society  will  be  the 
success  of  each  individual  member.  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
one  important  help  towards  this  desirable  condition  will  be  that 
our  professional  and  amateur  friends  will  freely  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  All  who  practise  photography 
successfully  work  in  a regular  style,  and  it  is  only  by  having 
our  emulations  intensified  that  we  can  realise  what  there  really 
is  in  it.  Mr.  Friese  Oreene,  whom  we  all  know  as  a photo- 
grapher of  considerable  personal  ability,  has  at  some  inconvenience 
come  here  from  London  to-night,  to  commence  a course  of 
lectures  which  will  form  an  attraction  to  this  city  of  ours.  We 
are  cognisant  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  lectures 
at  this  stage  of  our  existence  as  a society,  therefore  we  are  all 
the  more  obliged  to  him  for  his  presence.  When  fairly  started 
we  do  not  apprehend  any  diflficulty  about  getting  papers  for  our 
regular  meetings. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  then  read  a short  paper  on  “The  eftects  of 
electricity  on  a bromide  plate  in  different  solutions,  and  in 
vacuo,  also  upon  taking  photographs  unawares”  (see  page  709). 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  lecturer  said  the  first  thing 
mentioned  is  that  of  photographing  with  the  eye.  Now,  I will 
sketch  this  organ  on  the  blackboard,  and  you  may  imagine  the 
arrow  to  be  the  object.  After  no  end  of  failures,  I succeeded, 
using  an  electric  arc  equal  to  2,000  candles.  Tonight  we  will 
take  the  flash  produced  by  burning  magnesium  powder.  If  you 
look  at  the  flame,  said  the  lecturer,  then  close  your  eyes,  some 
of  you  will  see  an  image  left  on  the  retina,  and  this  can  be  photo- 
graphed. (Here  there  was  a general  expression  from  the  audience 
who  noticed  this.)  The  next  thing  I want  to  bring  under  your 
notice,  is  that  of  photographing  the  voice.  If  I sketch  the  arrange- 
ment, you  will  be  able  to  imagine  that  when  I talk  behind  the 
diaphragm,  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  sounds  are  registered  upon 
the  sensitive  plate,  and  can  be  developed.  Tones  of  voice  are 
varied,  as  the  number  of  vibration.s.  Photographing  metallic 
substances  by  electricity  without  the  aid  of  light  was  next  dealt 
with,  silver  coins  being  placed  in  .acidulated  water,  both  in  con- 
tact and  partially  so  with  the  surfaces  of  bromide  plates.  The 
silver  coin  formed  the  cathode,  and  the  cross-pole  of  a battery 
was  attached  to  a platinum  plate.  Upon  completing  the  circuit, 
and  electrolysis  set  up  for  a few  seconds,  the  plates  were  deve- 
loped by  means  of  hydroquinone,  when  good  representations  of 
the  coins  were  visible,  which  he  afterwards  showed  through  the 
lantern.  The  Kodak  camera  w.as  next  shown,  and  the 
three  movements  necessary  to  its  use  explained.  Numerous 
specimens  illustrating  its  capabilities  were  handed  round,  many 
of  which  were  greatly  admired.  A large  collection  of  photographs 
taken  by  magnesium  flash  light  followed,  and  the  lecturer 
advised  all  who  experimented  with  this  method  of  portraiture 
to  use  an  opaque  reflector  in  preference  to  translucent  diffusers, 
such  as  ground  glass,  tissue  paper,  &c. — these  latter  rendering 
the  shadows  more  dense.  He  preferred  magnesium  alone  to  a 
mixture,  there  being  less  liability  of  explosion.  Now,  said  the 
lecturer,  I will  develop  a negative  of  my  audience,  which, 


up  to  this  moment,  were  not  aware  that  an  exposure  had 
been  effected.  Upon  development,  a half-plate  negative  was 
found  to  be  fully  exposed,  and  moderately  successful,  as  also 
were  others  taken  by  means  of  the  Kodak.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  electric  discharge  across  a bromide  plate  in  vacuo  was 
next  shown  by  means  of  an  optical  lantern,  more  or  less  com- 
plete reduction  in  the  path  traversed  being  the  result.  The 
lecturer  then  handed  round  specimens  of  photographs  produced 
by  electricity  without  the  aid  of  light.  These  were  but  crude, 
yet  he  was  hopeful  of  producing  others  which  might  prove  to  be 
of  great  commercial  importance.  He  also  drew  attention  to 
an  adjustable  shutter  constructed  bj-  Dr.  Wollaston. 

In  reply  to  questions,  the  lecturer  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
hydroquinone  was  cleaner,  cheaper,  and  more  effective  than  pyro- 
gallol  ; it  kept  well,  and  he  regarded  it  as  the  developer  for 
negatives  and  transparencies.  The  distance  of  Kodak  from  the 
nearest  figure  in  specimens  shown  was  five  feet  or  more. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  a coin  was  supported  above 
a sensitive  plate  in  dilute  acid,  and  after  setting  up  electrolysis, 
the  image  was  developed  thereon. 

The  Chairm.vn  said  that  the  keen  and  intelligent  interest 
shown  by  all  who  listened  to  what  Mr.  Friese  Greene  had  so  well 
said,  and  the  experiments  he  has  shown  us,  will  be  far  more 
satisfactory  testimony  of  our  ability  to  appreciate  his  skill  than 
any  words  can  convey.  I am  sure  you  will  give  Mr.  Greene  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here.  The 
apparatus  and  the  exceedingly  interesting  character  of  the  expe- 
riments brought  forward  must  have  invoh  ed  much  preliminary 
trouble. 

Carried  by  acclamation. 

In  reply,  the  lecturer  said  he  was  only  too  pleased  to  bring 
his  experiments  before  the  Society,  and  he  thanked  those  pre- 
sent for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  listened  to  him, 
thereby  paying  him  the  greatest  possible  'complimen  t,  which  he 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  CHAIR.UAN  : I have  been  asked  to  state  that  there  will 
shortly  be  a meeting  to  elect  a committee  of  officers  (at  present 
they  are  only  provisionally  appointed)  and  it  is  thought  right 
and  fitting  that  all  who  join  before  the  December  meeting 
should  have  a voice  in  the  election.  .\11  who  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Secretary  at  34,  Gay  Street,  before  December,  will 
be  considered  as  founders  of  the  Society,  and  elected  without 
ballot.  Printed  copies  of  the  rule-!  at  present  .agreed  upon  are 
on  the  table,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  at  liberty  to  take 
them  iu  order  to  see  how  far  they  meet  with  their  approval. 
Owing  to  the  high  opinions  of  the  press  regarding  them,  many 
copies  have  been  applied  for  as  a guide  to  constructing  rules  for 
other  societies.  Our  idea  is  to  hold  such  meetings  as  this  to- 
night, also  to  provide  dark  rooms  for  development  of  plates,  &c. 
Excursions  and  outdoor  meetings  aie  to  be  arranged  during  the 
summer  months,  so  that  we  may  study  landscape  and  architec- 
tural photography.  These  gatherings  we  can  make  instructive 
and  learn  something  from  one  another.  For  this  reason  our 
number  should  be  very  considerable.  We  have  now  between  fifty 
and  sixty  names,  and  hope  to  double  those  figures  by  December. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man for  the  very  genial  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had  pre- 
sided, and  especi  dly  for  his  opening  remarks,  which  were  so 
full  of  intellectual  thought,  and  combined  such  a mass  of  in- 
formation both  for  the  professional  as  well  as  the  amateur.  He 
impressed  upon  us  that  photography  led  us  to  nature  secrets 
more  than  anything  else,  thereby  quickening  perception,  and  in- 
ducing a wider  sphere  of  thought. 

Mr.  Philip  Braiiam,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  the  chair- 
man's speech  was  not  only  of  interest  to  photographers,  but 
was  calculated  to  invite  everyone  to  join  a photographic 
society.  He  could  scarcely  say  anything  to  enhance  what  had 
been  already  said.  The  vote  was  accorded. 

The  Hon.  Kecretart  (W.  Middleton  Ashman)  said  the 
Society  was  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Powell  for  providing 
such  capital  accommodation  for  them  that  evening.  He  felt  that 
they  ought  not  to  separate  without  thanking  Messrs.  Powell 
for  their  kindness.  Not  onlj’  h.nd  those  rooms  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  that  evening  free  of  cost,  but  Messrs. 
Powell  had  generously  supplied  gas  as  well  to  illuminate  the 
proceedings.  He  begged  to  move  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  the  Messrs.  Powell.  This  was  accorded. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Powell,  in  reply,  considered  the  Society  had 
honoured  his  firm  by  holding  their  first  public  meeting  on  their 
premises,  and  he  should  always  remember  that  evening  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 
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Oldham  Photographic  Society. 

The  anpual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Boardroom 
of  the  Oldhan  Lyceum,  on  Thursday  evening,  October  25th,  the 
president,  J.  Gueaves,  jun.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secret.vry  read  the  21st  annual  report,  which  stated  that 
during  the  year  nine  members  had  joined  the  Society,  making  a 
total  of  fifty-eight.  Of  the  number  five  h.ave  resigned,  leaving 
a net  total  of  fifty-three  members  on  the  books,  in  addition  to 
five  friends  elected  that  evening.  The  Treasurer’s  account 
showed  a balance  in  hand  of  ill  I Is.  Tivelve  monthly  meetings 
had  been  held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five 
members,  and  ten  out-door  meetings.  The  weekly  meetings  had 
proved  invariably  interesting,  and  still  continued  to  be  well 
patronised. 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 
the  Council  had  considered  the  advisability  of  acknowledging 
the  services  of  the  Secretary,  and  had  obtained  a beautifully 
finished  quarter- plate  camera,  and  three  double  dark  slides,  with 
all  the  latest  improvements,  inscribed  as  follows  : — “ Presented  to 
Mr.  T.  Wiildop  by  the  members  of  the  Oldham  Photographic 
Society,  October,  1888.”  He  had  very  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  him  with  that  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship. 

The  Secretary  fittingly  acknowledged  the  gift. 

The  election  of  council  for  the  ensuing  year  next  took  place, 
and  result  d in  the  retiring  council  being  re-elected,  viz  : — 

Fresidsiit —J . Greaves,  jun.  Vice-President — Tom  Heywood. 

Treasurer — J.  \V.  Whitehead.  Librarian — M.  Piper. 

Committee — J.  Chadwick,  J.  W.  Coojier,  E.  H.  Dixon, 
J.  Fullalove,  Jas.  Hill,  J.  H.  Prestwich,  and  W.  Thompson. 

Secretary — T.  Wi  Idop. 

A lantern  exhibition  was  afterwards  held,  when  the  transpar- 
encies intended  for  exhibition  in  the  Art  G illery  were  thrown 
on  the  screen,  comprising  views  t.aken  by  the  following 
members  ; — Messrs.  Bailey,  Carper,  Fullalove,  Hall,  Heywood, 
Nash,  Ormcrod,  Piper,  '1  hompson,  and  Widdop,  the  manipulators 
of  the  lantern  being  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Fullalove. 


Dcndee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  second  regular  raseting  for  the  session  1838-89  was  held  in 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  the  1st  instant,  J.  C.  Cox  in  the 
chair. 

Messrs  Cairncross,  Graham,  Miller,  Wind,  McFurlane,  and 
Macdonald  were  duly  electel  members.  Four  gentlemen  were 
nominated  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

A motion  that  the  Association  should  provide  an  oil  lantern 
for  the  use  of  members  at  their  own  homes  was,  after  discussion, 
withdrawn  in  favour  of  one  to  the  effect  that  a studio  be  procured, 
and  a small  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  suitable  premises 
and  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

John  Matthewson  then  read  a paper  on  “ Exposure  and  Deve- 
lopment” (see  page  7 0).  To  illustrate  how,  by  careful  and 
slow  development,  over-exposed  plates  could  be  saved,  Mr. 
M.atthewson  showed  five  negatives  of  the  same  subject  which  had 
received  exposures  of  three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  and  sixteen  seconds, 
three  seconds  being  the  correct  exposure.  These,  with  prints 
from  each,  were  examined  by  the  members  present,  who  failed 
to  discover  which  had  received  the  longer  exposure. 

The  Eastman  Company  sent  for  exhibition  the  detective 
camera,  “The  Kodak,”  the  mechanism  of  which  was  much 
admired. 

Prints  from  negatives  of  street  scenes  in  Dundee,  taken  on 
Wednesday,  the  31st  ultimo,  were  shown.  The  negatives  were 
fully  exposed,  and  severely  tested  the  rapidity  of  the  films,  the 
light  being  very  poor. 


Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  at  head-quarters  on  the 
31st  ult..  President  Alex  Kellau  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  of 
the  Society  : — Annabal  Pinheiro,  J.  D.  Pritchard,  Henry  Hill, 
G.  Passadora,  W.  E.  Wiles,  Alex.  McKinnaa. 

Vice-Presi  lent  Allen,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
judges  for  their  labours  in  connection  with  the  recent  Exhibition, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  President,  and  most  warmly  and 
unanimously  carried,  stated  that  it  was  regrettable,  to  a certain 
extent,  that  the  result  financially  was  not  successful ; it  was 
true  the  balance  on  the  wrong  aids  was  not  very  large,  and  if  the 
Exhibition  could  have  been  kept  open  for  a few  days  longer,  the 
result  would  have  boen  eminently  satisfactory.  No  blame  could 


be  attached  to  the  Cardiff  public,  for  when  they  discovered  the 
good  thing  provided  for  them,  they  fiocked  in  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  rooms  were  inconveniently  crowded.  This  fact  promised 
well  for  the  next  attempt.  Their  preliminary  expenses  had  been 
rather  heavy,  and  several  pounds  thrown  away  by  more  space 
being  applied  for  than  required.  He  complimented  the  working 
officials  upon  the  amount  of  work  they  had  to  get  through  in  such 
a short  time— only  two  diys  for  receiving,  unpacking,  and  hang- 
ing, and  something  under  twenty-four  hours  to  make  a clearance 
from  the  Town  Hall.  This  was  their  first  attempt,  and  they 
must  profit  by  experience.  No  doubt  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion would  endeavour  to  give  them  a longer  lease  if  the  Society 
should  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Town  Hall  again. 

The  annual  dinner  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  Angel  Hotel  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  inst.,  and  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
5th  Dec.  The  Society  take  possession  of  their  new  rooms  and 
studio  on  the  1st  December  next. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman  Street,  on 
November  the  1st,  President  J.  11.  Bridson  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report,  which  showed 
the  Society  to  be  in  a flourishing  condition,  the  number  of 
members  being  larger  than  at  any  other  time.  The  audit  of 
Treasurer’s  account  shows  a greater  balance  than  it  has  ever  had. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  second  social  evening  or  smoking 
concert  on  the  (Jth  of  Docambsr,  and  that  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  members’  work  be  opened  on  the  7th  of  February,  1889, 
and  be  closed  on  Saturday  the  9th. 

W.  S.  Walker  was  elecced  a member. 

A variety  of  apparatus  was  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnston  brought  for  inspection  ths  Monthly  Album  of 
the  Argosy  Postal  Photo  Club  ; many  of  the  prints  were  much 
admired. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  the  Society  has  had. 

Camera  Cldb. 

On  Thursday,  November  1st,  H.  M.  Elder  read  a paper  on 
“ Toning  Silver  and  Bromide  Papers.”  S.B.  Webber  occupied 
the  chair. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Elder  touched  upon  the  ordinary  noints  of 
gold  toning,  and  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  means  he  used 
to  change  the  colour  of  the  depisit  in  bromide  papers.  The 
methods  were  demonstrated  before  the  meeting.  The  process 
was  uranium  intensification.  The  prints  were  treated  with  acid, 
then  with  the  uranium  nitrate  bath,  and  finally  in  either  alum 
or  hypo,  according  to  the  colour  required.  Washing  between 
each  operation  was  necessary.  The  general  result  was  to  change 
the  colour  to  warmer  shades,  and  that  without  any  staining  of 
the  paper. 

The  Chairman  thought  this  a very  favourable  opportunity  for 
insisting  on  special  cleanliness  in  all  toning  operations. 

T.  Eyres  agreed  that  cleanliness  was  of  the  first  importance, 
and  described  exactly  his  method  of  handling  prints  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  toning  and  fixing. 

Further  remarks  were  made,  and  the  subject  gone  into  in  some 
detail  by  Messrs.  Lyoael  Clark,  Rodgers,  Davison,  Stroh,  King, 
Austin,  and  Greene. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Elder  for  his  deeply  interesting  address. 

This  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

Thursday  evening,  November  15,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
lantern. 


North  Middlesex  Photographic  Club. 

This  Club  held  a meeting  in  the  Iron  Room,  Stroud  Green,  on 
Monday  evening,  the  6th  inst. 

E.  Traill  Hiscock  read  a paper  on  “ Tue  Printing  and  the 
Development  of  Argentic  Opals.”  After  making  a few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  he  (VIr.  Hisc  >ck)  impressed  upm  his  audience 
the  necessity  of  hiving  everything  used  in  the  manipulation 
perfectly  clean,  as  dirt  of  any  sort  would  prevent  the  making  of 
a good  picture.  With  regard  to  developing,  the  only  formula 
which  was  successful  with  opals  was  the  ferrous  oxalate,  the 
directions  for  the  making  of  which  he  gave.  When  developed 
(when  sufficient  brilliancy  in  the  shadows  has  been  obtained),  he 
advised  the  washing  of  the  plate  with  cotton  wool,  and  thus 
remove  all  traces  of  the  iron.  To  fix,  he  used  a solution  of  3 oz. 
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hypo  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  allowed  the  picture  to  remain  in 
this  bath  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  After  having  eliminated 
all  the  soda,  the  plate  is  cleared  in  a bath  of  1 -ounce  sulphuric 
acid  to  a quart  of  water  ; it  is  then  again  washed,  and  dried.  In 
order  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hiscock  printed  and  deve- 
loped an  opal  (Messrs.  Fry’s),  obtaining  a most  perfect  result, 
which  was  greatly  admired  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Stew.vrt  spoke  of  the  autotype  and  transferrotype 
processes. 

The  next  meeting  (Monday,  19th  inst.)  will  be  the  lantern 
night,  admission  to  which  will  be  by  ticket  only,  obtainable  by 
those  interested  in  lantern  slide  work,  of  the  hon.  sec.,  Ernest 
F.  C.  Damant,  20,  Granville  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

On  the  3rd  December,  C.  Oakley  will  give  a demonstration 
on  “ Enlarging,”  to  which  visitors  are  invited. 


®alh  in  Stubio. 

Colour- Hearing. — The  Scientijlc  News  says: — “Mr.  .1.  A. 
Maloney,  after  describing  in  the  New  York-  Medical  Journal  and 
Science  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  conduction  of  sound 
vibrations  by  the  bones  of  the  skull,  asks  : — ‘ May  not  coloui- 
hearing,  in  view  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  sphenoid  bone 
takes  up  and  delivers  vibrations,  be  due  to  mechanical  stimula- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  by  the  impingement  upon  it  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  in  its  passage  through  the  optic  foramen  ? ' ” 

Ruski.n  on  the  Art  of  Painting. — The  following  remarks 
are  perhaps  quite  as  applicable  to  the  art  of  colouring  a photo- 
graph as  to  the  work  of  the  artist  who  constructs  a complete  pic- 
ture by  the  brush.  We  quote  from  the  fourth  appendix  of 
“ The  Two  Paths  ” (the  18.’i9  edition),  which  is  itself  illustrated 
with  a frontispiece  opied  from  a Daguerreotype: — “The  art 
of  painting,  properly  so  called,  consists  in  laying  on  the  least 
possible  Colour  that  will  produce  the  required  result,  and  this 
measurement,  in  all  the  ultimate — that  is  to  say,  the  principal — 
operations  of  colouring,  is  so  delicate,  that  not  one  human  hand 
in  a million  has  the  required  lightness.  The  final  touch  of  any 
painter  properly  so  named — of  Correggio,  Titian,  Turner,  or 
Reynolds — would  be  always  quite  invisible  to  any  one  watching 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  films  of  hue  being  laid  thinner 
than  the  depths  of  the  grooves  in  mother-of-pearl.  The  work 
may  be  swift,  apparently  careless — nay,  to  the  painter  himself, 
almost  unconscious.  Great  painters  are  so  organized  that  they 
do  their  best  work  without  effort  ; but  analyze  the  touches 
afterwards,  and  you  will  find  the  structure  and  depth  of  the 
colour  laid  mathematically  demonstrable  to  be  of  literally  infinite 
fineness,  the  last  touches  passing  away  at  their  edges  by  untrace- 
able  gradation.” 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  for  the  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  at  5.v, 
Pall  Mall  East,  at  8 p.m.,  when  a paper  “ On  the  measurement 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  salts  of  silver  to  the  spectrum  ’’  will  be 
read  by  Captain  Abney,  C B.,  R.E  , F.R.S.,and  a new  deteetive 
camera  will  be  shown  by  Frank  Nowlan. 

Lectures  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts.— At 
the  first  lecture  of  the  series  a large  audience  assembled  to  hear 
William  Morris  discourse  on  “ (!arpet  and  Tapestry  Weaving,” 
and  we  have  before  referred  to  the  fact  that  photography  takes 
an  i[uportant  part  in  the  reproduction  of  sketches  for  the 
designs  of  the  Merton  tapestry.  The  fact  that  the  subject  is 
often  sketched  on  the  warp — and  the  sketching  has  to  be  so 
done  that  each  thread  has  to  be  marked  all  round — suggests 
the  possibility  of  employing  photography  for  putting  the  sub- 
ject on  the  warp.  Of  course  precautions  would  have  to  be  taken 
against  the  shifting  of  the  warped  threads.  Morris  dealt  about 
as  largely  with  the  artistic  side  of  tapestry  work  as  he  did  with 
the  technical.  One  merit  of  tapestry  work  from  the  artistic  side 
is  that  it  affords  excellent  means  of  finely  rendering  the  “ un- 
laborious  result  of  the  ready  artist,”  and  “ excellent  scope  for 
the  laborious  artist  of  moderate  capacity  the  result  being 
“fitter  for  use  than  the  actual  handiwork  of  the  ready  artist.” 
Morris  instanced  fine  tapestry  as  a form  of  art  excellent  for 
public  purposes  ; we  assume  he  meant  for  the  decoration  of 
municipal  or  national  buildings.  He  said  if  you  will  have  wor- 
thy public  art,  you  must  give  up  some  luxury  for  it — “ You  can- 
not have  wealth  and  riches  at  the  same  time  ; no  power  on 
earth  can  give  you  both.”  The  audience  sufficiently  understood 


the  distinction  between  wealth  and  riches,  which  has  been  empha- 
sized by  Ruskin,  to  applaud  Morris’s  final  words. 

PHOTOORArHiu  Ci.UB.— The  next  meeting  will  be  the  annual 
dinner  on  November  14,  at  7 prompt.  There  will  be  none  of  the 
usual  technical  business  on  that  evening. 


ComsponlTints. 

*,•  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  i addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Puotoguaphic  News, 
6, Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipee  and  Carter,  Puotoorapbic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,London,  E.C.’’ 

Iso. — The  yellow  screens  are  sold  by  J.  R.  Golz,  of  19,  Bucking* 
bam  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Frank  M.  Sutcliffe. — If  you  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  it  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient,  as  there  is  a 
department  in  the  Russian  Post  Office  for  the  translation  of 
addresses. 

C.  Hethton  Lewis. — 1.  Unless  we  know  the  composition  of  the 
mixture,  we  can  form  no  notion  whether  it  would  be  injurious. 
2.  Thank  you  for  the  communication. 

W.  J.  B. — Your  data  are  not  sufficient  for  making  the  determination. 

E.  V.  Boissonnas. — AVc  have  replied  by  post. 

Moke  Light. — 1.  The  back  combination  does  unscrew,  but  has 
evidently  become  fixed  in  its  position.  As  your  remarks  show 
that  you  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  mechanical  manipulation 
to  loosen  it,  you  had  better  send  it  to  Dallmeyer’s  and  ask  them 
to  release  it  for  you.  The  front  combination  with  the  stop  behind 
it  will  give  “ pincushion  ” distortion,  and  the  back  combination 
with  stop  in  front  will  give  “ b.arrel-shaped  ” distortion.  2.  A 
small  bjok  in  English  is  published  by  Soiomon,  of  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  a very  excellent  and  comprehensive  band-book,  in 
German,  is  published  by  Liesegang,  of  Uusseldorf.  3.  A book  on 
this  subject,  by  Bool,  is  published  by  Piper  and  Carter,  price  Is. 
4.  See  the  current  Year-Book.  6.  Sands  and  Hunter  made 
such  a shutter  some  years  ag>,  and  if  you  write  to  them  they  will 
probably  send  you  particulars.  Their  address  is  20,  Cranbournc 
Street,  London. 

Two  Hundred  AND  Five. — 1.  The  Magnesium  Metal  Company, 
Manchester.  The  price  in  London  is  about  half  a crown  an 
ounc '.  2.  You  can  only  register  a design ; an  apparatus,  as  such, 

must  be  the  subject  of  a patent. 

F.  W.  Dymond. — In  such  cases  wo  have  generally  advised  our 
readers  to  write  to  the  chief  constable  of  the  town  coacerncd,  and 
the  result  has  generally  been  satisfactory. 

A.  G. — The  sky  is  backed  out  with  a water-col  iur  paint,  the  pig- 
ment being  apparently  raw  sienna.  Rub  a cake  of  the  colour  with 
water  to  the  thickness  of  stiff  cream,  and  if  it  works  gre.isily  on 
the  film,  add  a little  prepared  oxgall. 

Photophil. — There  are  several  aniline  blues  suitable,  of  which 
you  can  obtain  samples  from  dealers.  The  so-called  Lyons  blue 
(Phenyl  Roseaniline)  answers  well. 

Forester. — We  recommend  you  to  discard  the  Ruby  and  to  use 
the  “ Golden  Fabric.”  Of  this  latter  you  may  perhaps  require 
three  thicknesses. 

W.  H. — You  will  find  details  in  Abney’s  “ Instruction,”  which 
is  now  in  print  again. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Including  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 
Yearly  ...  15s.  Od  | Half-Yearly...  7».  8d.  ] Quarterly  ...  3s.  ICd 
To  the  United  States,  the  Continent,  and  the  Colonies: — 
Yearly  ...  17s.  4d.  | Half-Yearly...  8s.  8d.  | Quarterly  ...  4s.  4d 

To  India  (Yearly) 19s.  6d. 

for  Adoertisemenl  Scale  see  page  v. 

Advertisements  should  be  forwarded  (prepaid!  to  Piper  and  Carter, 
5,  Furnival  Street,  llolborn,  E.C.,  to  reacn  the  office  not  later  than  noon 
on  Thursday.  A fee  of  Gd.  must  be  forwarded  when  the  Publishers  are 
expected  to  receive  and  forward  replies  to  Advertisements  ; and  when 
they  undertake  the  receipt  of  replies,  they  must  be  entrusted  with  the 
name  and  address  of  advertiser,  for  revelation  to  applicants,  in  case  they 
may  deem  it  necessary. 
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DISPOSING  OF  THE  FUMES  FROM  BURNING 
MAGNESIUM. 

The  increased  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
photography  by  artifical  light  since  the  introduction  of 
more  sensitive  photographic  processes,  and  the  cheaper 
production  of  the  metal  magnesium,  have  done  so  much  to 
facilitate  progress  in  this  direction,  has  shown  itself 
recently  in  the  various  methods  that  have  been  contrived 
for  burning  the  metal  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
The  lamp  of  Schirm,  described  in  the  Puotoorapiiic 
News  of  September  28th  last,  appears  to  be  especially 
succe.ssful  in  evolving  a large  amount  of  practically  useful 
light  from  a given  quantity  of  the  metal,  since  Dr.  Eder 
speaks  of  the  combustion  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  of  metal  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illumina- 
ting a figure  to  be  taken  as  a portrait  by  photography, 
and  adds  that  the  fumes  from  such  a small  quantity  of 
metal  may  be  disregarded.  Where,  however,  several 
photographs  have  to  be  taken  in  succession,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  have  some  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  fumes  which  are  formed,  and  to  this 
end  we  welcome  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  Meydenbauer,  which 
appears  in  the  Photographischc  }Vochenblatt. 

Dr.  Meydenbauer  points  out  that  the  magnesia  formed 
by  combustion  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  magnesium 
light.  A given  quantity  of  the  metal,  he  says,  gives 
out  more  light,  when  burned  in  a thin  ribbon  in  the 
air,  than  when  employed  as  a powder  in  combination  with 
substances  giving  up  oxygen.  In  the  latter  case  some  of 
the  light  from  the  burning  fragments  of  magnesium  in 
the  interior  of  the  flame  is  obstructed  by  the  magnesia 
which  has  already  formed  at  its  outer  edge,  whilst  with 
the  small  flame  of  the  burning  ribbon  the  proportionate 
loss  of  light  is  less.  On  the  relative  merits  of  burning 
magnesium  powder,  in  conjunction  with  an  oxygen- 
yielding  compound  that  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with 
the  finely  divided  metal,  in  comparison  with  the  plan  of 
burning  by  driving  it  with  a puff  of  air  through  a flame. 
Dr.  Meydenbauer  expresses  himself  on  the  whole  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  although,  as  he  points  out,  the  individuality 
of  the  operator — the  personal  equation— steps  in.  The  force 
of  the  blast,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  pressure  applied 
to  the  india-rubber  ball  that  supplies  the  wind,  it  follows 
that  this  force  will  vary  with  diflerent  individuals,  and 
with  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  The  advant- 
age, however,  is — particularly  with  the  apparatus  of 
Schirm  to  which  we  have  previously  referred — that  a very 
small  quantity  of  magnesium,  in  comparison  with  that 
employed  in  an  explosive  compound,  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a given  amount  of  photographic  action. 

The  greatest  hindrance,  then,  to  a more  general  adoption 
of  the  magnesium  light  in  photography  being  the  pro- 
duction of  those  white  fumes  which  result  from  its 


combustion,  and  to  the  difficult  task  of  finding  a means 
of  getting  rid  of  these  fumes.  Dr.  Meydenbauer  has,  ho 
tells  us,  devoted  himself  for  the  past  three  years.  When 
solid  magnesium  is  burned  in  the  air,  there  remains  a 
portion  as  a white  ash,  whilst  another  portion  is  dis.semi- 
nated  in  the  atmosphere  as  a thick,  white  cloud  of  smoke. 
The  solid  ash  represents  about  one-eighth  of  the  origiiml 
magnesium,  whilst  the  remaining  seven-eighths  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  air.  This  smoke  settles  readily  upon  the 
surface  of  any  solid  body,  and  with  a readiness  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  density.  It  is  this  last  consideration 
which  has  led  Dr.  Meydenbauer  to  the  construction  of  an 
apparatus  which  he  has  found  to  be  successful  in  trapping 
the  fumes,  and  which  for  use  with  a magnesium  ribbon 
lamp  he  describes  as  follows. 

Immediately  over  the  point  where  the  magnesium  is 
burned,  and  just  at  the  top  of  the  tongue-shaped  flame,  is 
fixed  the  bottom  of  a tin  or  iron  plate  tube  of  about  one 
inch  in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  is  an  inverted 
cone,  having  an  opening  of  only  from  three- eighths  to  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  thus  secured  that  the  fumes  are 
not  diluted  with  more  air  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
draught  up  the  tube.  The  tube  must  be  of  a length  of  at 
least  forty  inches,  and  vertical,  so  that  a powerful  draught 
may  be  created,  A light  box  is  fixed  on  to  the  top  of  tho 
tube,  and  the  joint  where  the  tube  enters  is  made  smoke- 
tight  ; an  ordinary  cigar  box  suffices.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  box  thei  e is  also  another  tube  made  of  paper,  and  of 
two  or  two-and-a-half  inches  diameter.  This  tube  descends 
some  distance,  and  then  enters  an  ordinary  bandbox. 
By  fixing  the  lamp  and  tube  to  a light  bar  reaching  high 
enough  to  support  the  box,  the  whole  thin"  may  be  con- 
veniently carried  about.  The  apparatus  will  hold  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  which  may  be  kept  up  for  hours 
together.  The  magnesia  settles  for  the  most  part  in  the 
tubes  and  in  the  box  at  the  top ; what  remains  is  carried 
over  through  the  paper  tube  and  settles  in  the  bandbox, 
which  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time  as  necessary.  On 
the  principle  described.  Dr.  Meydenbauer  has  constructed 
a ten-band  magnesium  lamp,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
trapping  the  magnesia  produced. 

For  architectural  interiors  at  night.  Dr.  Meydenbauer 
finds  that  he  obtains  results  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired, 
either  in  the  softness  of  the  shadows  or  vigour  of  the  lights. 
For  such  subjects  he  moves  the  lamp  about  during  the 
exposure,  so  that  every  part  may  receive  some  illumination, 
and  keeps  the  light  longest  at  the  spot  wherever  he  desires 
his  principal  light  effect.  For  indoor  portraiture,  this 
simple  apparatus  appears  to  supply  a want  that  has  been 
so  long  felt  in  a manner  more  complete  than  was  generally 
hoped  for. 

By  means  of  this  contrivance  of  Dr.  Meydenbauer  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  use  of  magnesium  as  a photo- 
graphic illumiuant  appears  to  be  removed.  As  he  ob- 
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serves,  there  are  many  subjects  which  can  be  better  pho- 
tographed by  artificial  light  than  by  daylight.  Interiors 
of  dwelling-rooms,  small  works  of  art  in  churches,  and 
similar  objects,  can  be  better  lighted  up  artificially  than  by 
the  help  of  what  daylight  may  be  available  in  the  position 
in  which  they  may  be  situated.  The  solarisation  wliich 
occurs  so  often  in  some  portions  of  unfavourably  lighted 
interiors,  and  the  reflections  which  occur  so  commonly  iu 
works  of  art  in  the  places  where  they  hang,  are  some- 
times such  insuperable  drawbacks  as  to  prevent  a really 
good  result  from  being  obtained  by  daylight,  but  for 
success  with  which  photographers  have  been  waiting  with 
longing  for  some  practical  method  of  artificial  illumination 
that  should  be  without  the  drawbacks  hitherto  attendant 
on  such  means  as  were  within  their  reach. 

The  apparatus  of  Dr.  Meydenbauer  seems  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  magnesia  fumes  when  ribbon 
is  employed,  and  doubtless,  for  most  purposes,  this  is  the 
method  of  burning  that  will  be  generally  adopted.  Whether 
a modification  of  the  same  apparatus  will  prove  effective 
when  burning  powder  with  a rapid  puff  is  another  matter. 
There  is,  however,  an  apparatus  of  another  kind  in  exist- 
ence for  the  latter  purpose.  The  prospect  of  photography 
by  artificial  illumination  obtaining  a more  extended  sphere 
of  operations  than  hitherto  is  certainly  great. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRAVELLER’S  ALLEGED 
BREACH  OF  AGREEMENT. 

In  last  week’s  issue  we  noticed  the  trial  and  an  action  in 
the  City  of  London  Court  which  came  before  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Kerr,  and  which  raised  questions  of  importance 
and  interest  to  all  those  in  the  photographic  trade.  The 
proceedings  were  instituted  by  Messrs.  A.  & G.  Taylor, 
Photographers,  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  to  recover 
monies  said  to  be  due  under  a certain  agreement  from  Mr. 
Henry  Vernon,  who  was  formerly  iu  their  employment  as 
a traveller,  but  who  is  now  in  business  on  his  own  account 
at  Brighton.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  undertaken  by 
the  agreement  to  perform  certain  duties  and  obtain  certain 
orders,  but  that  he  hail  committed  a breach,  and  they 
therefore  brought  this  claim.  He  denied  his  liability,  anil 
after  a rather  long  hearing  he  succeeded  in  pursuadiug  the 
learned  Commissioner  to  non-suit  the  plaintiffs. 

Another  action  was,  on  Monday,  brought  by  the  same 
plaintiffs  against  the  defendant  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  and  this  was  tried  before  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr,  the  same  as  the  other.  The  defendant  said  by  the 
agreement  the  plaintiffs  had  discharged  him  from  any 
liability  for  the  amount  in  respect  of  which  they  had  now 
sued  him.  The  arrangement  was  that  they  should  deduct 
all  bad  orders — that  was,  orders  for  which  they  did  not 
receive  payment — off  the  current  accounts,  and  now  they 
had  gone  and  sued  him  for  them  He  had  been  brought 
up  from  Brighton,  away  from  his  business,  to  defend  the 
action. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Tattershall,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant, 
said  the  case  would  take  some  time  to  try ; there  were 
some  sixty  or  seventy  items  in  the  accounts  to  go  through. 
He  suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration. 

The  plaintiffs  could  not  see  that  this  was  necessary. 
The  figures  were  accurate. 

The  learned  Commissioner  replied  that  if  that  were  so, 
the  defendant  was  liable. 

The  defendant  said  the  accounts  were  two  years  old. 

The  learned  Commissioner  said  that  did  not  alter  matters. 
If  the  Statute  of  Limitations  were  six  months  instead  of 
six  years  he  would  be  pleased.  The  defendant  gave  the 
strongest  possible  reasons  for  the  matter  being  referred. 

Ultimately,  by  consent,  all  matters  in  difference  were 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Deputy-Registrar 
Quilter. 


C BAITERS  ON  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASIIMa  N. 

Twelfth  Article. 

Perhaps  no  subject  offers  such  an  attraction  to  the  pho- 
tographic tyro  as  that  of  the  miniature  Venus  of  the 
household,  or  infantile  tyrant,  as  sometimes  called  ; but  it 
is  probable  that  the  success  which  may  be  achieved  will  be 
small  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  necessary  energy 
displayed. 

It  has  been  related  of  the  late  0.  G.  Rejlander,  that 
having  exhausted  every  means  known  to  him  by  which  to 
get  a successful  negative  of  auj  infant  in  trouble,  and 
almost  driven  to  despair,  he  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of 
sitting  this  subject  upon  a cold  marble  slab,  to  induce  the 
child  to  cry  with  great  ^vehemence.  The  trick  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  once  celebrated  picture  of  a crying 
infant,  entitled  “ Ginx’s  Baby,”  was  the  result. 

Young  children  and  babies  are,  without  doubt,  trying 
subjects  for  any  photographer  ; but  if  he  be  possessed  of 
an  exceptional  amount  of  patience,  and  employs  a lens  of 
the  rapid  rectilinear  type,  of  short  focus,  for  out  of-doors, 
or  a portrait  combination  indoors,  an  excellent  negative 
may  be  the  result.  Such  pictures,  however,  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  at  all  in  an  ordinary’  room,  as  amateurs  soon 
discover  for  themselves,  as  the  exposure  should  only 
occupy  a fraction  of  a second.  To  this  end  an  exceptionally 
good  light  is  necessary,  as  well  as  a quick-acting  lens  and  a 
rapid  jflate,  and  the  subject  should  be  placed  in  aline  with 
the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  movementsof  an  infant  being  so 
uncertain,  no  possible  precautions  should  be  neglected.  The 
writer  has  had  a large  practice  in  children’s  portraiture, 
and  is  convinced  that  next  to  the  facilities  offered  by 
quick-acting  lenses,  good  strong  light,  and  plates  giving  as 
high  a sensitometer  reading  as  24°  (Warnerke),  is  the 
possession  ofthat  special  ability  which  enables  one  to  de- 
cide quickly  upon  the  proper  moment  at  which  to  venture 
upon  making  an  exposure. 

Young  children,  when  allowed  to  roam  wherever  they 
please,  at  the  time  they  are  supposed  to  be  having  their 
portraits  taken,  give  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  pho- 
tographer in  his  efforts  to  focus  them  accurately  upon  the 
ground  glass  screen.  The  slightest  movement  forwards  or 
backwards,‘after;this'is  done,  will  very  likely  destroy  the 
sharpness  and  spoil  the  image,  especially  with  the  quickest 
form  of  portrait  lenses.  Yet  it  often  happens  that  by 
some  slight  movement  a more  attractive  pose  has  been 
assumed,  and  a sudden  desire  to  secure  the  improvement 
induces  one  to  hazard  an  exposure. 

Owing  to  this  constant  changing  of  position  on  the  part 
of  the  little  sitters,  the  writer  has  recourse  to  the  follow- 
ing general  plan  of  action  ; always  first  endeavouring  to 
focus  properly  in  the  position  most  desirable  for  effect. 
Taking  some  point  which  will  eventually  be  near  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  view,  this  is  focussed  as  sharply  as 
possible  ; then,  when  all  is  ready  for  an  exposure,  except 
perhaps  the  subject,  some  one  or  more  artifices  are  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  subject  to 
assume  the  attitude  or  occupy  the  place  desired. 

Very  young  ones  can  often  be  restrained  in  situ  long 
enough  for  the  photographer’s  purpose  by  passing  a 
broad  tape  around  them  under  their  dress,  and  securing 
the  ends  to  a chair  back,  or  to  some  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture. Of  those  objects  most  frequently  used  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  youngsters,  a lighted  taper,  or  the 
striking  of  a match,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful.  Musical 
boxes,  sand  toys,  squeakers,  dolls,  and  other  nursery  para- 
phernalia, may  be  of  assistance.  The  main  thing,  how- 
ever, to  remember  is,  endeavour  to  get  a position  which 
will  afford  a rest  against  some  solid  accessory  or  other 
practically  steady  support ; choose  the  proper  moment 
when  this  is  being  m^e  use  of  in  the  best  available  pose, 
and  then  be  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  securing 
the  picture  desired. 
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Other  objects  no  less  tedious  are  dogs.  The  natural 
position  of  these  animals  when  rc.sting  is  of  course  on  the 
ground,  but  here  a difficulty  occurs,  as  the  lens  would 
require  to  be  lowered  more  than  is  often  convenient. 
This  is  generally  overcome  by  posing  the  animal  upon  a 
wall,  balustrade,  steps,  table,  or  some  other  elevation  vary- 
ing with  the  size  and  character  of  the  dog.  The  more 
secluded  the  place  chosen,  the  greater  the  chances  of 
success,  for  the  auditory  nerves  being  so  much  more 
sensitive  than  those  of  man,  greater  risk  is  run  of  some 
sudden  movement  during  the  exposure  from  sounds 
almost  inaudible  to  the  onlooker.  The  result  is,  of  course, 
destruction  of  sharpness  by  reason  of  the  movement  of 
the  head.  The  utmost  calmness  and  quiet  should  be 
observed  on  and  around  the  premises  when  really  good 
photographs  of  dogs  are  wanted.  Excessive  noise  of 
any  kind,  even  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  look 
up,  seldom  acts  favourably. 

When  the  light  is  exceptionally  good,  a detective  camera 
may  be  used,  and  the  adjustments  of  focus  and  position 
can  easily  be  seen  by  means  of  the  finders  ; a light  fore- 
ground and  a sombre  background  add  to  the  effect  when 
the  dog  is  of  light  colour,  and  light  surroundings  gene- 
rally are  the  best  conditions  to  choose  if  the  dog  be  dark. 

Cats  are  still  more  difficult  to  photograph  than  dog.j, 
except  where  a chance  shot  can  be  made  out  of  doors,  in 
a favourable  light,  without  the  animal  being  cognizant  of 
the  fact.  Posing  cats  and  kittens  for  photography,  espe- 
cially in  places  a little  strange  to  them,  will  very  often 
give  endless  trouble.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  nervous 
temperament  of  the  feline  race  generally.  The  greatest 
success  is  met  with  when  the  picture  is  taken  in  a place 
with  which  the  animal  is  familiar,  and  perhaps  when 
posed  by  those  to  whom  they  are  attached.  As  with  dogs 
and  babies,  the  trouble  chiefly  lies  in  obtaining  facilities 
for  working  quickly.  An  examination  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  specimen  photographs  of  children  and  animals 
which  are  issued  from  the  studios  of  clever  professional 
photographers  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
student  as  a guide  to  methods  of  lighting  and  posing. 
Those  who  can  obtain  copies  of  Anschutz’s  marvellous 
photographs  of  animals  and  birds  produced,  we  believe, 
by  order  of  the  Prussian  Government,  will  find  much  to 
study  and  instruct  in  this  particular  direction. 

The  next  step  an  amateur  usually  takes  is  that  of  pho- 
tographing the  homestead,  from  the  interior  as  well  as 
the  exterior.  In  the  former  case,  a wide  angle  rectilinear 
lens  is  best  suited  to  the  work,  and  here  again  a rapid 
plate  may  with  advantage  be  used.  One  of  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties which  is  likely  to  be  encountered  is  that  of  hala- 
tion or  blurring  of  the  image  surrounding  bright  objects. 
This  is  due  to  the  rays  of  light  becoming  reflected  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  glass  of  the  dry  plate  during  a 

Erolonged  exposure  ; probably  the  light  emanating  from  a 
right  object  passes  through  the  plate,  and  is  reflected 
back,  and  the  process  repeated  a great  number  of  times, 
for  we  find  that  the  greater  the  contrasts  in  light  and 
shade  in  any  interior,  the  more  is  halation  likely  to  be  ob- 
served. Pol’s  backing  sheets  (see  Photographic  News 
Almanacs)  may  with  advantage  be  employed.  One  of 
these  is  placed  at  the  back  of  each  plate  before  putting 
into  the  dark  slide.  Then  rays  of  light  passing  through  the 
film  to  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  become  absorbed 
totally,  and  thus  prevent  the  mischief  complained  of. 
Carbon  tissue  moistened  in  glycerine  and  water  answers  a 
similar  purpose,  and  is  generally  employed  by  the  writer. 
We  shall  continue  the  subject  in  our  next. 


A VERY  ACTIVE  CLUB  CANVASSER. 

He  was  a soft-speaking,  mild-mannered  young  man.  He 
was  sure  he  could  do  a great  deal  of  business  if  I would 
start  the  Club  system,  and  put  him  on  as  canvasser.  All 
he  wanted  was  a moderate  commission,  and  there  would 
be  no  possible  risk  so  far  as  I was  concerned. 


“ You  know  nothing  about  photography  ?”  I said. 

“No,  sir;  but  I dare  say  I could  pick  up  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  talk  to  the  customers,”  said  he,  earnestly. 

“Well,  I’ll  think  over  it.” 

I did  think  over  it,  and  the  result  was  that  I thought  I 
would  try  the  Club  system.  Business  had  been  very  bad  ; 
indeed  it  had  been  gradually  getting  worse  and  worse.  1 
could  put  it  down  to  nothing  but  the  competition  of  the 
Club  system,  which  two  or  three  of  my  rivals  had  intro- 
duced and  were  pushing  vigorously.  I quite  saw  the 
necessity  of  fighting  them  with  their  own  weapon.^,  and 
Mr.  Lamb’s  offer  came  in  very  opportunely. 

I accordingly  wrote  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  call.  I 
was  even  more  pleased  with  his  appearance  and  manner 
at  the  second  interview  than  I w.as  at  the  first.  He  took 
a keen  interest  in  everything  relating  to  photography, 
although,  as  he  had  very  truly  stated,  he  was  quite  ignor- 
ant of  the  art.  AVe  spent  a very  pleasant  hour  together 
in  the  studio,  his  intelligence  enabling  him  to  grasp 
all  the  chief  points  in  the  manipulation  of  a negative  very 
readily. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Lamb,”  I said,  “ it  would  not  be  a bad 
thing  if  you  mastered  the  art.  You  would  be  able  to  do 
a little  operating  when  the  busy  time  comes  on.” 

“ I should  only  be  too  pleased,  sir,”  said  he. 

“ Canvassing,  I am  told,  is  very  up-hill  work,  and 
although  I don’t  want  to  discourage  you,  I must  say  I 
think  you  will  have  all  your  work  cut  out  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood on  the  small  commission  you  propose.” 

“Well,  sir,  I’m  notone  to  spend  much  money.  I’ve 
always  been  brought  up  to  save  a certain  percentage 
every  week,  no  matter  what  I earned.” 

“ And  a very  admirable  education,  too.  Well,  go  to 
work  ! See  what  you  can  do.” 

The  first  week  promised  exceedingly  well.  The  fee  for 
the  Club  membership  was  half  a guinea  at  a shilling  a 
week.  Mr.  Lamb,  of  course,  received  his  commission  on 
the  total  amount.  The  second  week  was  even  better  than 
the  first,  and  I began  to  think  I had  done  a first-rate  thing 
in  starting  the  Club  system,  and  especially  in  eng.aging 
Mr.  Lamb. 

One  thing,  however,  puzzled  me,  but  as  I was  new  to 
clubs,  I took  it  as  a matter  of  course.  Still  it  w.as 
rather  curious  that  although  the  members  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions, none  of  them  appeared  to  have  their  sittings. 

Mr.  Lamb  seemed  to  be  as  much  sui prised  as  myself, 
and  he  frequently  asked  me  whether  Mr.  So-and-so,  or 
Miss  This,  or  the  other  h.ad  come  to  be  photographed. 

“ I think,  sir,  I had  better  tell  them  when  I c.all  next 
week  to  hurry  up,  because  they  may  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  come  all  at  once,  and  then  you’ll  be  driven  into  a 
corner.” 

“ True ; but  then  will  be  the  time  for  you  to  show 
whether  you  can  do  as  well  in  the  studio  as  at  canvassing. 
By  the  way,  would  you  like  to  have  another  lesson  this 
morning  ?’’ 

“ I shall  be  very  gl.ad  indeed,  sir,”  s.aid  he  gratefully. 

He  had  his  lesson,  and  went  to  work  at  canvassing 
afterw.ards.  He  never  seemed  tired,  and  that  very 
evening  brought  in  more  new  members  than  he  had  ever 
done  before. 

The  third  week  arrived,  and  so  did  two  or  three  club 
sitters,  but  they  represented  a very  small  number 
of  the  names  which  I had  in  the  club  books.  I always 
knew  that  people  had  a decided  disinclination  to  sit 
for  their  portr.aits,  but  I had  never  noticed  this  disinclina- 
tion show  itself  in  so  marked  a way. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  a young  lady  called 
to  know  whether  the  proofs  of  her  portraits  were  ready. 
I could  not  recognise  her  as  having  taken  her  photograph, 
and  told  her  so. 

“ No,  that  is  quite  right,”  said  she ; “ I was  token  at 
your  other  studio.” 

“ My  other  studio  1”  I repeated  ; “ but  I have  no  other 
studio,” 
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“ Well,  but  you  must  have,  because  I was  photographed 
there.  You  have  my  name  as  one  of  your  club  members.” 

Yes,  I found  the  name  and  address.  Tliere  was 
evidently  some  mistake,  but  to  make  things  right  I 
took  her  again.  When  Mr.  Lamb  came  home  that 
evening  I named  the  matter  to  him. 

*■  There,”  he  exclaimed  indignantly — that  is,  as  indig- 
nantly as  his  mann3r  would  allow  him  to  be — “ I’ve  been 
suspecting  for  a long  time  that  the  canvassers  for  the 
other  clubs  have  been  on  my  ground.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  they’ve  been  watching  me  and  calling  upon  my 
customers  and  getting  hold  of  them  somehow.  I’m  very 
glad  you’ve  told  me,  because  I shall  now  be  ab'e  to  con- 
vict them  of  their  disgraceful  behaviour.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I also  was  enraged  at  this 
underhand  pi'oceeding.  I was  fairly  friendly  with  my 
rivals,  and  I did  not  think  they  would  take  advantage  of 
me ; but  it  was  pretty  certain  that  their  canvassers  were 
jealous  of  Mr.  Lamb’s  success. 

We  sat  talking  for  quite  an  hour  over  the  business,  and 
Mr.  Lamb  determined  to  devote  the  next  day  to  calling 
upon  all  the  members  and  exposing  the  deceit.  It  was  now 
quite  clear  why  it  was  so  few  sitters  had  come  to  me. 

The  next  morning  I had  two  or  three  more  persons  for 
proofs.  They  each  told  me  the  same  story — namely,  that 
they  had  been  taken  at  my  other  studio.  Another  thing 
also  I discovered  : all  had  paid  in  advance  not  10s.  6d., 
but  five  shillings,  which  they  said  was  the  inducement, 
7s.  6d.  being  my  usual  charge.  I grew  more  and  more  indig- 
nant at  the  other  canvassers,  and  determined  the  next 
morning  to  call  upon  my  rivals,  and  have  it  out  with 
them.  In  the  meantime  I would  wait  and  see  what  Mr. 
Lamb  had  to  say.  However,  he  did  not  present  himself, 
but  by  a messenger  came  a letter  stating  that  he  had  had 
a most  tiring  day,  and  was  really  ill  with  a bad  cold 
he  had  caught  the  day  before  ; but  he  would  be  certain 
to  call  in  the  morning. 

The  morning  came,  but  Mr.  Lamb  did  not.  As  he  did 
not  present  himself  by  dinner  time,  I grew  uneasy,  and 
fearing  he  was  worse,  determined  t > call  upon  him  at  his 
lodgings.  I did  so,  and  on  enquiring  for  him,  was 
staggered  with  the  reply  I got. 

“ Why,  sir,  Mr.  Lamb  went  away  by  the  first  train 
yesterday  morning.  He  paid  his  rent,  packed  up  his 
things,  and  said  he  was  going  to  A meric  i.” 

“ Are  you  sure  you  are  telling  me  the  truth  ? Why,  I 
had  a letter  from  him  last  night  saying  he  was  too  ill  to 
come  out.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  that’s  all  tight.  He  left  it  with  my  boy  to 
take  to  you,  and  said  he  was  to  be  sure  and  not  deliver  it 
until  the  last  thing  at  night,  because  you  would  not  be  at 
home.” 

My  heart  sank.  There  was  a mystery  somewhere,  the 
unravelling  of  which  boded  me  no  good.  I rushed  away 
to  my  rivals  and  told  them  all.  They  laughed  at  the 
notion  that  their  canvassers  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
business.  At  one  studio  the  canvasser  happened  to  be  on 
the  premises,  and  he  was  called. 

“ Oh,  yes,  I heard  something  about  it.  Mr.  Lamb  told 
me  that  you  had  opened  a studio  in  — Street,”  naming 
a street  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

“ I must  find  out  what  this  other  studio  means  at  once,” 

I exclaimed,  and  I instantly  set  out  for Street.  Here 

I found  a tumble-down,  delapidated  studio  at  the  back  of 
a tobacconist’s  shop,  on  the  door-post  of  which  I saw  my 
name  stuck  in  the  cheapest  style  of  letter  writing. 

“ Mr.  Lamb,  sir  ? ” said  the  tobacconist.  “ Oh,  he’s  been 
gone  a couple  of  days.  He  only  took  the  place  by  the 
week,  and  his  fourth  week  was  up  yesterday.  I’m  sorry 
he’s  gone,  for  he  was  an  obliging  young  man,  and  paid  his 
rent  in  advance  to  the  minute.  Did  a wonderful  business 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays,  sir,  and  was  most 
industrious.” 

And  industrious  indeed  I found  he  had  been,  having  in 
the  three  weeks  collected  some  £20,  which  .£20  I had 


either  to  refund  or  make  up  with  portraits.  The  method 
of  the  ingenious  Lamb  was  to  make  out  to  the  customers 
that  I had  taken  an  additional  studio  especially  for  club 
work,  and  was  able  to  work  much  cheaper.  The  five 
■shillings  charge  — half-a  crown  less  than  my  ordinary 
lash  charge,  and  five-and-sixpence  less  than  the  weekly 
payment  system— brought  in  sitters  by  the  score.  As  to 
Mr.  Lamb’s  performance  in  the  studio,  he  had  made  use 
of  a cheap  secondhand  camera,  and,  thanks  to  my  instruc- 
tions, had  gone  through  the  formula  of  taking  portraits, 
and  no  doubt  in  the  dark  room,  while  pretending  to  develop, 
indulged  in  many  a snigger  at  the  way  he  was  taking  in 
the  sitter  and  taking  ray  money  as  well. 

I never  hear  now  of  the  Club  system  without  a shudder. 


THE  BATH  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  PROCEEDINGS. 

Taking  a Photograph  with  the  Eye. 

BY  JOHN  SPILLER,  F.C.S. 

Invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  which,  in  Septem- 
ber last,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Bath  Photographic 
Society,  and  feeling  the  fullest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Philip 
Braham,  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  and  others  who  were  present, 
including  our  time-honoured  representative  Mr.  .Tames 
Glaisher,  I regret  that  the  kindly  worded  intimation  did 
not  reach  me  in  time  to  join  my  friends  at  their  inaugural 
meeting.  From  your  report  in  the  News  it  will  be  seen 
that  a paper  was  read  at  the  October  meeting  by  Mr. 
Friese  Greene,  in  regard  jto  which  I beg  leave  to  offer  a 
few  remarks. 

First  statement  of  the  author  : — “ When  I say  you  can 
take  a photograph  with  the  human  eye  it  seems  marvel- 
lous ; but  I have  done  it,  and  shown  the  results  before  the 
British  Association.”  Undoubtedly  true,  for  in  the  year 
1854,  my  then  colleague,  Mr.  Allan  B.  Dick,  and  I,  took 
photographs  with  a bullock’s  eye,  and  sent  the  results  to 
Dr.  George  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  asked  us  to 
do  it,  and  soon  afterwards  published  the  fact  in  his 
“ Researches  on  Colour  Blindness,”  page  165. 

Dr.  Wartmann  had  stated  that  the  humours  of  the  eye 
cut  off  the  chemical  rays,  so  that  they  did  not  impinge 
upon  the  retina.  We  proved  him  to  be  wrong  by  actually 
photographing  a key,  spotted  window  curtain,  and  other 
things  placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  tiny  images  upon  Talbotype  paper.  Later  on  the  sub- 
ject came  up  again,  and  the  PnoTOGRAniic  News  of 
December  23,  1859,  published  an  account  of  our  experi- 
ments. True  it  was  only  done  with  a bullock’s  eye,  but 
there  is  no  radical  difference  in  structure  between  this  and 
the  human  eye. 

Seconily,  the  author  proceeds:  “ Now  I am  going  to 
tell  you  something  that  has  never  been  mentioned  before. 
I am  going  to  tell  you  I can  photograph  the  voice.  I was 
not  sure  of  it  last  week,  so  I could  not  notify  it  in  my 
paper.”  Mr.  Greene  proceeds  to  describe  how  it  was  to 
be  done  ; but  here,  again,  the  experiment  is  only  a modifi- 
cation of  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes’s  “Voice  Figures”  and 
apparatus,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  June  soirrSe  of 
the  Roy.al  Society,  and  were  shown  afterwards,  by  my 
request,  at  a conversazione  of  the  Highbury  Philharmonic 
.Society  on  1st  October.  The  numerous  specimens  were 
greatly  admired,  and  the  only  difference  seems  to  be  that 
Mrs.  Watts  Hughes  photographs  them  direct,  whilst  Mr. 
Greene  works  with  a reflected  ray.  In  both  cases  “ the 
vibrations  of  the  parchment  diaphragm,  caused  by  talking 
to  it,  will  be  recorded  on  the  sensitive  plate  after  develop- 
ing, and  different  voices  will  give  different  vibratious.” 

There  is  pleuty  of  room  for  further  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  let  not  Mr.  Friese  Greene  relax  his  efforts  on 
account  of  anything  I am  saying  about  the  absolute 
novelty  or  otherwise  of  his  proceedings.  Far  from  it : may 
Bath  in  every  sense  supplement  the  work  of  Loudon,  and 
vice  versa. 


(T- 
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THE  SUTCLIFFE  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  CAMERA 
CLUB-EOOM^. 

The  journal  of  the  Camera  Club  gives  the  following  account  : — 
The  smoking  concert  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  opening 
of  the  first  of  the  series  of  the  Club  One-Man  Exhibitions 
Several  representatives  of  the  press  were  present  for  the  private 
view,  and  very  keen  interest  was  excited  by  the  collection  of 
pictures.  As  will  be  seen  from  extracts  from  the  very  interest- 
ing and  amusing  letters  sent  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  such  traditions  as  prevent  his  daring  to  allude  to 
photographs  as  pictures.  Being  prejudiced  rather  in  the  other 
direction,  we  have  no  such  hesitation,  and  would  class  some  of 
these  prints  amongst  the  finest  pictures  that  have  ever  been 
done  in  photography.  Altogether,  the  exhibition  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  that  could  be  organised.  Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s  work  is  varied  and  good  in  every  direction.  Whitby 
affords  good  material  for  a photographer  of  such  instincts, 
training,  and  cultivation.  Pilots,  fisher-girls,  whalers,  cobbles, 
herring-boats  from  every  co,ast  are  requisitioned  by  his  recep- 
tive camera.  Effects  of  light  and  shade,  cloud  and  sun,  ap- 
peal to  him  as  to  few  photographers.  It  is  a lesson  to  camera 
men  to  go  out  before  ten,  and  after  four,  instead  of  between 
those  hours,  and  instead  of  invariably  waiting  for  brilliant  light 
and  almost  vertical  sun.  In  figure-subjects,  it  is  worth  noticing 
how  careful  the  artist  has  been  to  bring  his  figures  against  a 
background  softened  by  being  at  such  a distance  as  to  put  it 
out  of  focus,  or  toned  down  by  intervening  atmosphere,  thus 
giving  the  principal  object  relief  and  force.  This  is  hardly 
the  place  to  enter  into  a minute  and  keen  criticism  of  what 
there  may  bo  defective,  and  to  our  members  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  further  distinction  of  what  are  held  to  be  the 
finest  works  than  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  several 
frames. 

Some  few  of  the  very  best  have  no  distinguishing  position, 
owing  to  their  having  arrived  too  late  to  mount  for  the  opening 
day — “ The  Last  LorS,”  “ Some  Effects  of  Mist  ” (No.  263),  and 
particularly  that  which  we  have  called  “ Towards  the  Setting 
Sun.”  Concerning  ’several  of  the  pictures,  and  of  his  own 
career,  we  will  let  Mr.  Sutcliffe  speak  for  himself,  and  we  pub- 
lish here  extracts  from  descriptive  letters  which  he  has  , kindly 
written  iu  answer  to  our  requests  ; — 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  writes  ; — I am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
consider  the  exhibition  such  a success.  Pray  don’t  apologise 
for  asking  questions  ; it  is  quite  a pleasant  relief  to  turn  from 
water-rate  questions,  income-tax,  house-duty,  &c.,  which  are 
bothering  the  life  out  of  me,  to  answer  them. 

1.  In  answer  to  question  about  skies,  we  do  not  prepare 
collodion  negatives  from  those  requiring  separate  printings.  I 
should  if  I had  time,  and  patience,  to  do  so. 

2.  None  of  the  photographs  are  combinations  of  figure  or 
foreground  with  painted  backgrounds,  except  one  or  two  heads 
and  one  three-quarter  figure,  which  were  taken  in  the  studio 
(333),  and  the  “ Old  Whaler’s  Head.” 

3.  “ Morning  ” is  a copy  from  a silver  print ; |we  unfortunately 
broke  the  negative,  so  I had  to  copy  the  best  print  we  Lad  left. 
The  “ Winter’s  Morning  ” was  taken  at  12  on  December  21st. 

4.  “Excitement”  Pons  asinorum  was  a crowd  of  boys  who 
had  collected  while  I was  taking  303.  I sent  them  off  to  run  a 
race.  When  they  returned,  one  or  two  of  them  were  looking 
over  at  a boat  below,  so  I sent  the  rest  to  make  excitement 
greater. 

I am  very  sorry  that  I have  not  a portrait  of  myself.  I was 
once  taken  on  the  sands  on  glass  by  a touting  photographer, 
along  with  my  wife,  but  she  won’t  part  with  it.  I was  also 
taken  when  a boy  at  school.  I am  afraid  I cannot  describe 
myself  very  well.  A nephew  of  mine  says  I am  very  like 
Julius  Cmsar,  but  I am  not  sufficiently  well  read  in  Roman 
history  to  know  whether  he  had  red  hair  or  not.  An  old 
woman  once  told  me  I looked  like  a linen-draper,  because  I 
had  long  arms  and  could  reach  things  off  the  shelves.  You  ask 
for  a note  or  two  of  my  eventful  career.  Well,  I was  bom  by 
the  road-side.  My  father  was  a 1 indscape  painter,  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  I used  to  roam 
about  hill  and  dale  with  him,  eating  blackberries,  climbing 
trees,  tickling  trout,  catching  butterflies,  bird-nesting,  gather- 
ing wild  flowers,  till  I was  fourteen,  when  some  one  said  it  was 
time  I was  doing  something ; so  I was  sent  to  a brewery  in 
Leeds  to  learn  to  be  a clerk.  But  the  smoke  and  noise  were  too 
much  for  me.  On  the  top  of  a bookshelf  I found  a book,  “ On 
Photography,  Lake  Price.”  I wondered  why  the  “ lake  ” price 


for  a book  should  be  diflerent  from  that  charged  elsewhere.  I 
took  it  down  to  see.  My  father,  who  saw  me,  said  : “ I think  you’ll 
have  to  try  photography.”  You  see  my  mother  had*' will  me 
from  earliest  infancy  that  she  would  have  ms  smothered  like 
the  Princes  in  the  Tower  if  I showed  any  inclination  for  being 
an  artist.  She  thought  all  artists  little  better  than  lunatics. 
F or  years  I used  to  dream  that  a man  was  coming  to  smother 
me.  My  sleeping-place  was  Bolton  Castle,  and  for  years  I 
dreamed  that  I had  to  get  up  and  run  away  down  the  Castle 
steps. 

My  father  found  me  an  old  camera,  and  made  part  of  an  out- 
house into  a dark  room.  I then  used  to  amuse  myself  with 
photographing  the  neighbours,  &c.  When  I was  seventeen  my 
father  died.  He  got  caught  by  the  tide  on  the  rocks  while 
painting,  not  far  from  here.  This  brought  on  heart  disease.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  knew  Mr.  Frith,  got  him  to  give  me  some 
work  among  the  abbeys,  &c.,  in  Yorkshire  ; but  the  price  paid 
did  not  cover  my  expenses  in  having  to  wait  for  fine  weather — 
abbeys,  &c.,  wanting  the  sun,  of  course.  I had  before  this  had 
a summer  on  the  lakes,  photographing  for  a lot  of  friends  of 
my  father’s  who  had  houses  at  Derwent,  Ullswater,  and  Con- 
iston.  I then  decided  to  take  a situation  in  a photographer’s 
studio.  I waited  for  three  years,  but  the  much-looked -for 
place  never  came.  I then  thought  I would  build  a studio  for 
myself,  and  decided  on  Tunbridge  Wells  as  the  best  place. 
Having  re.ad  so  much  from  the  pen  of  H.  P.  Robinson  about 
charging  well  for  your  work,  I,  in  my  innocence,  thought  the 
photographers  there  would  get  better  prices  than  elsewhere.  I 
expected  H.  P.  R.  would  charge  at  least  £4  a dozen  for  carte 
portraits.  I spent  some  £600  on  studio — all  I had  ; was  there 
nearly  two  years  ; had  only  fifty  sitters  ; sold  all  up  to  pay  in- 
creasing debts  ; came  back  here  ; turned  a jet-shop  into  a 
studio  ; am  here  still,  taking  portraits  of  babies  and  twins,  and 
groups  of  young  children,  and  old  maids.  Sometimes  I get  out 
with  my  camera  before  breakf.ast.  If  I venture  out  in  the  day- 
time I am  sure  to  meet  a fond  parent  who  is  bringing  little 
Johnnie  to  be  taken  again,  as  his  grandmother  (who  is  nearly 
blind)  thinks  he  is  laughing  too  much.  How  I envy  that  Italian 
photographer  who  can  afford  to  refuse  to  take  all  sitters  but  those 
he  thinks  will  make  good  pictures. 

You  asked  for  description  of  incidents  connected  with  tho 
photographs.  Am  afraid  I can’t  send  you  any.  I have  just  had 
all  the  life  knocked  out  of  me.  A man,  one  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company’s  men,  has  just  been  here.  Said  he 
had  a son  who  wished  to  become  a photographer.  I asked  if  the 
lad  was  strong.  His  father  replied  that  he  was  not,  but 
thought  that  did  not  matter.  In  fact,  he  said  his  son  was  sub- 
ject to  fits.  He  had  been  to  sea,  but  had  had  a fit  one  day, 
when  up  aloft.  Had  fallen  down  on  the  deck  and  broken  his 
arm  and  thigh.  Had  had  to  leave  sea,  and  had  been  fit  for 
nothing  ever  since  ; so  he  had  come  to  see  if  I could  make  a 
“ likeness-taker  ” of  him.  What  is]  the  use  of  anything  after 
that  ? ” 

I expect  I must  start  with  the  description.  Wish  you  would 
let  me  use  the  pronoun  “ she  ” instead  of  the  first  pronoun 
singular.  Well  “ she  or  I ” am  often  asked,  “ Did  the  water- 
rats  know  they  were  being  photographed  ? ” When  I say  that 
I had  hired  each  boy  for  the  sum  of  one  penny  you  may  know 
that  they  were  conscious.  How  the  photograph  came  to  be 
taken  was  this.  (I  never  venture  to  c.all  a photograph  a picture. 
My  father  once  said  to  me,  “ How  can  the  reflection  of  a gutta- 
percha world  in  a brass  door-handle  be  a picture  ? ” This  made 
me  ashamed  of  photography ; have  never  got  over  it.)  One 
hot  morning  I saw  three  naked  boys  shoving  an  old  box  about 
in  the  harbour.  I went  to  them ; asked  them  how  long  they 
were  likely  to  be  there.  They  said  all  day,  if  I liked  ; for, 
though  they  ought  to  be  at  school,  the  kid-catcher  could  not 
come  into  the  water  after  them.  I offered  them  one  penny 
each  to  wait  till  I fetched  the  camera.  My  offer  of  wages  had 
spread,  for,  when  I returned,  1 found  thirteen  boys  naked. 
When  they  saw  me,  they  all  stood  in  a row  in  the  same  position, 
which  was  a cross  between  a soldier  at  attention  and  the  Greek 
slave.  I have  regretted  that  I did  not  take  them  so.  I was  at 
a loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  so  many  sitters,  as  the  box 
would  only  hold  two,  till  I saw  an  empty  boat  at  the  other  side 
of  harbour.  I told  the  boys  to  fetch  it,  got  the  most  sensible 
of  the  lot  to  put  the  rest  where  I wanted  them,  fired  off  a couple 
of  plates,  and  paid  my  sitters.  It  was  rather  amusing  this  part 
of  the  business,  as  they  were  at  a loss  to  know  where  to  put 
their  pennies.  On  looking  over  the  photographs,  in  hopes  that 
they  would  s^ieak  to  me,  1 am  reminded  of  the  bibulous  habits 
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of  one  of.  my  subjects,  and  of  the  stratagems  he  used  to  gratify 
his  taste.  I can  quite  understand  any  one  with  an  income  of 
from  £120  to  £400  getting  jolly  well  drunk  every  day,  for  by 
so  doing  Income-tax  harpies  will  never  trouble  him,  as  they 
would  it  he  kept  sober,  and  did  not  support  our  glorious  consti- 
tution by  disposing  of  such  a quantity  of  duty-paid  alcohol. 
But  I would  advise  photographers  to  steer  clear  of  “ thirsty  ” 
subjects.  The  man  I am  thinking  of  will  stop  me  in  the  street, 
when  thirsty,  with,  “ Excuse  me,  but  you  won’t  mind  me  stop- 
ping you  on  a matter  of  business?”  “Oh,  no!”  “Then 
will  you  lend  me  Id.  till  to-morrow.”  At  other  times  he  will 
walk  into  my  studio  and  ask  for  the  loan  of  6d.,  explaining  that 
he  has  plenty  of  money  at  home,  but  is  in  immediate  want  of 
that  sum,  and  has  not  time  to  go  home  for  it.  No.  81,  one  of 
the  old  fishermen,  asked  me  how  old  I thought  the  three  of 
them  were.  I did  not  know.  He  replied,  nigh  on  to  300  years  ; 
but  I found  he  counted  the  age  of  his  cobble  as  well,  when 
speaking  of  the  age  of  his  partner  and  himself. 

By  the  way,  from  a letter  I had  this  morning,  a lady  in  London 
evidently  thinks  I am  personally  conducting  my  show,  for  she 
writes  to  know  if  I can  take  her  photograph  at  the  exhibition 
on  Friday  or  Saturday. 


ON  THE  rRINTINQ  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  LYONKL  CLARK.* 

We  then  get  the  “dense  negative”;  this  is  one  where,  al- 
though exposure  is  correct,  or  erring  on  the  “ over  ” side,  deve- 
lopment h.18  been  carried  on  too  far,  and  the  high-lights  have 
obtained  the  maximum  blackening  that  the  silver  salt  is  capable 
of  assuming.  The  deepest  shadows  will  be  full  of  detail,  not 
fog ; and  there  may  not  be  even  small  portions  of  clear  glass. 
The  same  result  will  generally  be  got  by  over-intensifying  a 
brilliant  negative. 

The  last  kind  of  negative  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
foggy  negative — a condition  that  can  obtain  with  any  of  the 
above  types,  and  will  alter  the  printing  rate  or  rapidity  of  the 
negative  by  reducing  the  light  intensity,  and,  therefore,  indi- 
rectly affect  the  intensity  curve  of  the  negative  ; in  fact,  the 
result  will  be  the  same  as  printing  through  a coloured  glass, 
which  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  negatives  and  giving  a 
longer  and  slower  curve.  All  who  develop  with  dry  pyro  and 
ammonia  know  how  thin  these  yellow-stained  negatives  may 
appear,  and  yet  give  most  excellent  and  vigorous  prints. 

The  following  sets  of  proofs  are  the  results  obtained  from  my 
sensitometer,  and  on  the  black-board  they  are  laid  off  in  curves  ; 
but  these  curves  must  bo  more  or  less  unintelligible  to  the 
majority,  and  some  explanation  will  be  necessary.  I must  pre 
Bume  some  knowledge  of  negatives  on  the  part  of  my  audience, 
and  I will,  therefore,  take  as  a basis  the  quality  of  negative 
that  will  give  a good  silver  print.  Silver-printing  is,  I think, 
the  most  generally  practised,  and  most  of  you  are,  therefore, 
likely  to  know  the  gradations  of  negative  that  best  suit  this 
process. 

Taking,  then,  a good  silver  printing  negative  as  our  standard, 
we  will  assume  the  number  of  gnidations  of  tints  from  the 
clear  shadows  to  the  densest  high-lights  of  our  negative  to  be 
100.  Then  from  the  mean  of  several  experiments  I find  that 
plain  paper  requires  eighty-three  gradations. 

Obernetter  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  108  gr.adations  ; 
that  is,  that  a ,negative  suitable  for  plain  paper  should  be 
less  dense  than  one  suitable  for  silver,  whilst  a negative  for 
Obernetter’s  gel.  chloride  paper  requires  a denser  negative  than 
a silver  one.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  accurately  g.auge  the 
results  of  these  papers  ; owing  to  the  sunken  appearance  of  the 
image  in  plain  paper,  and  the  high  transparency  of  the  Ober- 
netter paper,  comparison  is  not  very  accurate. 

Of  the  platinotype  papers,  the  ordinary  process  requires  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  quality  of  negative  as  a silver  print, 
providing  the  shadows  are  clear  ; if  any  fog  be  present,  a very 
much  denser  negative  is  required ; indeed,  if  much  fog  be  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  get  good  results. 

The  Pizzitype  requires  an  exceedingly  dense  negative  if  any- 
thing like  absolute  black  is  required, — some  300  or  400  grada- 
tions. 

Of  Mr.  Willis’s  new  papers,  or  Willistype,  as  I will  call  them, 
the  X or  brilliant  paj>er  requires  a negative  less  dense,  the  pro- 
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portion  being  as  80  to  100,  whilst  the  Y or  soft  paper  will  take 
a negative  twice  as  dense,  that  is,  with  200  gradations. 

Comparing,  now,  the  developable  papers,  we  find  that  Fry’s 
argentotype  requires  the  thinnest  negative — one  equal  to  about 
sixty-six  gradations  ; the  Eastman  next,  with  seventy-seven  ; 
the  Ilford  rapid  gives  the  same  result  as  the  Eastman  ; whilst 
their  slow  paper  requires  a slightly-denser  negative, — one  equi- 
valent to  eighty.  Lastly,  the  Alpha  gives  the  best  result  with 
the  same  negative  that  will  give  a good  silver  or  platinum  print. 
This  latter  part,  however,  owing  to  its  peculiar  composition,  is 
very  difficult  to  classify.  By  varying  the  quality  of  the  light  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  an  endless  variety  of  curves  may  be  ob- 
tained, whilst  variation  in  developer  produces  many  more. 
Resuming  the  whole  of  the  above,  we  may  say  that  a good,  fair 
negative  will  give  us,  without  any  dodging  or  manipulation, 
good  prints,  equally,  on  albumenised,  plain-salted,  Obernetter, 
platinotype,  and  Alpha  papers.  For  a thin  negative  we  should 
use,  if  very  thin,  argentotype,  then  Eastman  and  rapid  Ilford, 
then  the  slow  Ilford,  and  of  the  printing-out  papers,  Willis’s 
X paper.  On  the  other  hand,  for  dense  negatives,  the  only 
developable  paper  likely  to  give  good  results,  without  dodging, 
is  the  Alpha.  Of  printing-out  paper,  the  ordinary  platinotype, 
fully  exposed  and  developed  cold,  gave  good  results  with  dense 
negatives,  but  this  cold  development  rather  comes  under  the 
head  of  dodging.  Obernetter  paper  was  also  suitable,  and  for 
very  dense  negatives  the  Pizzitype  and  Willis’s  Y paper. 

As  a sort  of  proof  of  my  deductions,  I have  also  prepared  a 
scries  of  prints  from  negatives,  which  may  be  classed  under  the 
heads  of  thin,  brilliant , and  very  dense.  The  Willis  X paper 
appears  to  me  to  give  the  best  results  with  the  thin  one,  whilst 
the  Willis  Y gives  the  best  result  with  the  dense  ones.  0 
developable  paper,  the  Ilford  slow  and  Alpha  give  the  best  re- 
sults with  the  brilliant  negatives.  But  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  these  papers  are  treated  mechanically,  ex- 
posed, and  left  to' develop  up  to  maximum  density,  &c. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  these  papers,  some  remarks  on  their 
relative  rapidities  may  be  useful.  It  is  quite  clear  that  by  the 
system  I have  used  in  my  experiments  the  time  of  exposure  has 
no  effect,  the  curves  being  simply  measured  from  the  density  of 
deposit,  and  not  from  the  time  the  light  acted.  But  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  for  me  to  find  out  the  relative  rapidities,  and 
I give  them  to  you.  We  can  measure  the  rapidity  of  a plate  in 
several  ways — by  exposing  it  under  a sensitometer  to  an  equal 
light  for  equal  time,  and  noting  the  last  square  of  the  sensito- 
meter readable  ; or  the  system  I prefer  and  have  nsed,  of  exposing 
it  to  a constant  light  for  different  periods  of  time,  and  comparing 
the  periods  necessary  to  produce  a maximum  darkening  of  the 
film. 

I find  the  following  rapidities,  assuming  Ilford  rapid  as  a 
standard,  requiring  ten  seconds'  exposure  at  2'  6"  from  a ten- 
candle  gaslight ; then — 

Eastman  will  require 30” 

Argentotype  ...  60" 

Alpha  bromide  slow 240" 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  best  kind  of  paper  for 
enlarging  upon.  This  is  a question  that  must  so  much  depend 
on  the  intensity  and  quality  of  the  light  at  one’s  command,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules  ; but,  speaking 
generally,  it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  a thin  negative  should  be 
used,  as  in  London,  at  least,  one  rarely  has  too  good  light ; and 
with  artificial  light,  a thin  negative  is  almost  imperative  if  paper 
be  the  medium  used  to  enlarge  upon.  If,  however,  a somewhat 
dense  negative  must  be  used,  then  the  most  rapid  paper  obtain- 
able should  be  used — such  as  Ilford  rapid,  Eastman,  or  Fry. 

It  must  of  course  be  understood  that  the  quality  of  the 
different  papers  under  consideration  is  not  touched  on  in 
these  experiments ; that  must  be  a matter  of  individual  taste. 

Having  done  my  best  to  settle  the  amount  of  densities  which 
the  negative  should  have,  a few  words  are  necessary  .as  to  the 
method  of  obtaining  this  amount  at  will.  To  describe  this  in 
words,  I am,  I confess,  fairly  nonplussed.  Every  different  brand 
of  plates  gives  different  appearances  under  development.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  safe  to  see  the  image  well  out  on  the  back 
before  stopping  development ; but,  of  course,  watching  the  effect 
by  transmitted  light  is  the  best,  although  difficult. 

I can  only  recommend  beginners  to  experiment.  Let  them 
throw  away  a dozen  plates  on  a subject,  giving  the  same  exposure 
and  same  developer,  but  stop  development  at  different  stages, 
noting  carefully  the  appearance  of  the  image.  After  fixing, 
expose  the  resulting  batch  at  one  time  over  the  particular  paper 
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they  intend  to  use,  and  noting  the  one  that  gave  the  best  results, 
put  it  aside  for  future  reference,  and  always  try  and  work 
up  to  it. 

I feel  assured  that  the  time  expended  will  not  be  wa.sted,  for 
it  is  only  by  careful  experiment  that  you  will  quickly  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  correct  printing  density  of  negative. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Fekbero  stated  that  he  could  not  .agree  with  Mr.  Clark’s 
remarks  about  the  rapidity  of  the  different  bromide  papers  ; he 
had  found  by  careful  experiment  the  Ilford  rapid  bromide  at 
least  forty  times  as  rapid  as  Eastman,  and  fifty  times  as  rapid  as 
the  slow.  The  Ilford  people  themselves  made  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  Shipton  said  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Clark’s  remarks 
about  the  Obernetter  paper,  at  least,  assuming,  as  he  believed, 
the  aristotype  paper  to  be  the  same.  He  had  found  that  it 
would  give  first-rate  prints  from  negatives  too  thin  to  give  silver 
prints.  With  rcg.ard  to  Mr.  Clark’s  advice  as  to  experimental 
negatives,  he  did  not  quite  see  how  a fixed  negative  could  help 
them  to  judge  an  unfixed  one.  How  did  Mr.  Clark  reconcile 
his  statement  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  image  on  the  back  with 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones’s  statement,  that  this  appearance  of  the 
image  on  the  back  showed  that  the  negative  had  then  got  its 
fullest  density,  and  any  further  development  must  tend  to  de- 
stroy contrast  ? 

Mr.  Charters  White  also  considered  little  could  be  judged 
from  the  appearance  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  He,  however, 
commended  Mr.  Clark’s  advice  as  to  making  pilot  negatives. 

Mr.  Davison  disagreed  with  Mr.  Clark’s  curve  for  plain 
paper.  Merely  from  observation,  he  thought  a denser  negative 
best  suited  this  paper,  as  it  appeared  to  give  flat  and  sunken 
deposit.  As  regards  Alpha  paper,  he  expected  even  a better 
curve  would  have  been  graphically  given  to  it.  It  seemed  to 
suit  itself  to  both  dense,  and  thin  flat  negatives,  in  a most 
accommodating  manner.  It  would  be  much  more  used  but  for 
the  soapy  appearance  which  the  surface  often  presented,  and  but 
for  the  general  opinion  that  its  condition  after  any  keeping  could 
not  bo  relied  upon.  Mr.  Clark  had  raised  an  interesting  point 
in  his  comparison  of  the  varying  effects  produced  by  exposure 
for  one  second  at  F/8,  as  against  64  seconds  at  F/64.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Clark  would  go  into  the  question  as  to  why  it  was  that  a 
large  amount  of  light  for  a short  period  had  greater  effect  than 
a small  illumination  for  a proportionately  longer  period  ; in  other 
words,  why  intensity  was  more  effective  than  time.  The  appe.ar- 
ance  on  the  back  of  a plate  varied  with  different  makes  of  plates. 
He  did  not  think  experimenting  with  the  sensitometer  (which 
was  necessary  for  many  purposes)  would  assist  an  operator  in 
this  matter.  Examining  by  transmitted  light  appeared  to  him 
the  most  effective  way  to  judge  density.  The  appearance  of  the 
developed  negative  must  vary  according  to  subject,  its  lighting, 
and  whatever  effect  the  operator  was  aiming  at,  and  this  came 
easiest  by  transmitted  light.  He  should  also  like  some  explana- 
tions about  the  results  Mr.  Clark  obtained  with  the  two  new 
Willis  papers,  X and  Y.  He  had  understood  from  Mr.  Willis 
that  they  were  both  intended  to  give  brilliant  results,  the  differ- 
ence only  being  in  the  surface  quality  of  the  paper,  and  was, 
therefore,  surprised  at  Mr.  Clark’s  wide  divergence  in  the  results. 

Mr.  Elder  was  interested  in  Mr.  Clark's  remarks  about  the 
different  action  of  a weak  and  strong  light  on  the  sensitive  film. 
Mr.  Herbert  Starnes  had  propounded  a theory  about  this. 
Supposing  the  silver  molecule  to  lie  enclosed  in  a film  of  gelatine, 
the  impact  of  light  broke  this  up,  and  released  the  imprisoned 
molecule  more  easily  when  the  light  was  intense  than  when  it 
was  feeble.  Without  at  all  agreeing  with  Mr.  Starnes’  theory,  he 
thought  that  a most  interesting  field  of  research  was  opened  up 
in  this  direction  ; and 

The  CHAIR.MAN,  in  summing  up,  also  alluded  to  the  difficulty 
of  judging  the  density  by  means  of  the  appearance  of  the  back 
of  the  plate,  and  instanced  two  plates  of  different  brands,  one  of 
which  required  all  the  high-lights  to  show  through,  whilst  the 
other  was  dense  enough  without  any  image  showing.  He 
therefore  preferred  to  watch  development  by  transmitted  light, 
and  used  for  that  purpose  a light  reflected  up  from  below,  using 
a glass  developing'^ish. 

W.  H.  Green  stated  that  he  also  used  a similar  apparatus 
in  developing. 

Lyonel  Clark,  in  replying,  said  that  he  was  very  sorry 
that  his  results  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ferrero’s,  but  his  had 
been  carefully  made,  and  he  showed  the  sensitometer  results. 
He  ascribed  the  discrepancy  to  Mr.  Ferrero's  use  of  negatives 
instead  of  sensitometer,  by  which  the  results  were  made  sub- 


servient to  the  quality  of  the  negative.  As  regards  Mr.  Shipton's 
results  with  aristotype,  he  quite  agreed  with  them.  Although 
the  curve  of  Obernetter  was  fairly  flat,  yet  thin  negatives  also 
gave  good  results.  He  thought  the  cause  of  this  was  the  extreme 
transparency  of  the  shadows,  due  to  the  gelatine,  which  allowed 
these  to  be  over-printed  without  showing.  A similar  appearance 
obtained  with  silver  paper  when  treated  with  wax,  by  which 
detail  in  the  shadows  was  considerably  improved.  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones's  statement,  it  appeared  correct  on  the 
face  of  it,  but  many  plates,  even  after  giving  a strong  appearance 
at  the  back,  would  fix  out  much  thinner.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  a dark-coloured  salt  soluble  in  hypo  was  first  formed, 
this  afterwards  being  transformed  into  the  metal.  Mr.  Davison’s 
rem.ark  as  to  plain  paper  was  perfectly  correct.  Owing  to  the 
mattness  of  the  deposit  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  blackness. 
As  to  Alpha  paper,  he  really  thought  he  had  spoken  suflSciently 
highly  of  it  to  satisfy  even  Mr.  Davison.  With  regard  to  his 
remarks  about  the  Willis  paper,  he  had  certainly  understood 
that  the  papers  were  to  give  different  Images.  They  certainly 
did  so.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  judging  the  density  of 
negatives,  he  had  purposely  glanced  over  this  matter,  as  it  was 
fraught  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  really  was  only  learnt 
by  experience.  He  gave  the  means  of  examining  the  back  more 
as  a warning  of  the  state  of  density  than  an  absolute  test.  To 
obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  this,  nothing  but  experiment  could 
accurately  serve. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  photographs  we 
have  received  is  a series  showing  the  interior  of  the 
Plantin  Museum,  at  Antwerp,  taken  a year  or  so  ago  by 
F.  A.  Bridge. 

The  Plantin  Museum  is  the  printing-home  established 
in  1555  by  Christopher  Plantin,  and  for  centuries  it  was 
the  most  renowned  and  important  of  all  the  Low  Country 
piinting-houses.  By  a series  of  circumstances,  the  account 
of  which  reads  like  a romance,  the  Plantin  office  has  been 
preserved  in  all  its  completeness — a far  more  real  memorial 
of  past  life  than  is  the  h ired  city  of  Pompeii. 


The  Plantin  house  and  work  place  forms  a square 
around  a courtyard,  something  like  Hampton  Court 
Palace;  and  Bridge’s  photographs  not  only  show  the 
working  departments,  such  as  the  press-room  and  type- 
foundry,  but  also  several  of  the  living-rooms  with  their 
magnificent  furniture  and  art  treasures. 

Among  the  subjects  announced  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  the  forthcoming  session,  we  find  a lecture,  on  Dec.  9th, 
on  “Standards  of  Light,’’  by  W.  J.  Dibden.  It  is  also 
announced  that  Conrad  Beck  will  lecture  on  “Construction 
of  Photographic  Lenses,”  but  the  date  for  this  lecture  is 
not  yet  fixed. 

In  addition  to  these,  Captain  Abney  is  to  give  a course 
of  Cantor  lectures  on  “ Light  and  Colour,”  the  dates  for 
these  lectures  being  November  26tb,  December  3rd,  10th, 
and  17  th. 

The  Americans  are  ahead  of  us  in  most  things,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  some  adventurous  photographer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  before  long,  boldly 
announced  that  instead  of  retouching  the  negative  to 
make  his  sitters  beautiful  for  ever  (that  is,  so  long  as  their 
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photographs  lasted),  he  put  the  retouching  on  the  actual 
face  previous  to  photographing.  The  system  is  both  possible 
and  easy,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  John  H.  Woodbury, 
“ the  Great  Dermatologist,”  to  whom  the  Morning  Journcd 
of  New  York  devotes  a column,  including  a portrait  of 
the  professor,  and  views  of  his  operating  parlour  and 
business  office.  “ Last  Tuesday,”  says  the  Morning  Journal, 
“ a young  lady  from  Philadeljffiia  called  upon  Dr.  Wood- 
bury. She  was  an  actress,  and  no  collection  of  profes- 
sional beauties  can  be  considered  complete  without  her 
photograph.” 

From  this  we  assume  that  the  lady  in  question  was 
about  to  be  photographed,  and  had  gone  to  Dr.  Wood- 
bury to  be  prepared.  Anyway,  we  are  told  that  “ her 
shapely  face  was  covered  with  freckles.  Acne  dis6gured 
her  pale  cheeks  and  chin,  and  immediately  under  her 
left  eye  was  a red  scar  one  inch  in  length  that  had  been 
caused  by  a fall  when  its  owner  was  a child.”  Dr.  Wood- 
bury removed  the  lady’s  freckles,  acne,  and  scar,  enabled 
her  to  go  out  into  the  sunlight,  and,  we  conclude,  into  the 
light  of  the  photographic  studio  besides.  The  sooner 
such  a treasure  as  Dr.  Woodbury  is  secured  by  the  photo- 
graphic profession  the  better.  We  certainly  anticip.ate 
that  the  time  will  come  when  photographers  will  adver- 
tize, say,  for  instance,  “ Plain  faces  made  pretty ; a 
Dermatologist  kept  on  the  premises.” 

M.  Marey  has  been  applying  his  system  of  photo- 
chronography,  with  which  he  has  achieved  such  curious 
results  in  regard  to  the  flight  of  birds,  to  fishes.  His  last 
experiment  has  been  with  eels,  the  silhouettes  of  which, 
produced  by  a strong  light  underneath  an  aquarium,  he 
has  photographed.  Five  photographs  were  taken  in  one- 
tenth  of  a second,  and  the  movements  during  that  interval 
of  time  reproduced.  The  details  of  these  interesting  ex- 
periments, illustrated  by  a diagram  showing  the  successive 
movements,  will  be  found  in  Comptes  Rendtis  for  October. 


The  same  authority  states  that  a letter  has  been  received 
by  the  Academy  from  M.  Janssen,  stating  that  he  has  just 
made  an  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc  with  the  object  of  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  absorption  produced  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  In  spite  of  considerable 
difficulties,  M.  Janssen  reached  the  Grands  Midets  and 
passed  three  days  there.  The  observations  have  been 
made  under  the  best  conditions,  and  M.  Janssen  purposes 
communicating  the  results  to  the  Academy  on  his  return. 
These  observations  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs taken  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  M.  Janssen 
has  long  been  of  opinion  that  such  photographs  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  science  of  meteorolgy,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  results  will  equal  his  expectations. 


If  an  amateur  once  takes  up  photography  earnestly,  he 
talks  of  nothing  and  thinks  of  nothing  else — at  least, 
during  the  early  days  of  his  mania.  The  French  are 
quick  to  perceive  the  absurd  features  of  a craze,  and 
accordingly  we  have  Ac  Temps  gravely  burlesquing  the 
photogiaphic  rage.  Its  vein  of  caricature  runs  in  this 


way  “ My  friend,  Lande,”  says  a supposed  contributor, 
“ is  a scholar,  an  affectionate  parent,  a good  citizen,  but 
when  photography  is  in  question,  every  feeling  is  in 
abeyance,  and  he  has  a soul  only  for  bromide  plates  and 
instantaneous  lenses.  The  other  day  he  said,  ‘I  was  going 
towards  the  Salpetriere  Hospital,  and  passing  the  horse 
market  I heard  some  horrible  screaming.  I looked,  and 
saw  a man  chasing  a woman  with  a long  knife  in  his  hand. 
Fancy  my  despair — 1’  ‘ Ah  !’  I returned,  ‘ because  you 
could  not  run  to  her.  I understand.’  He  scarcely 
noticed  my  interruption,  and  went  on,  ‘ I had  no  plate 
ready  in  my  plate-holder.  I shall  never|have  such  an  op- 
portunity again.’” 


For  producing  statements  based. upon  imagination  there 
is  nothing  like  your  London  correspondent.  His  latest 
concoction  is  that  Baldwin  is  none  other  than  “Lulu,”  who 
used  to  allow  himself  to  be  shot  out  of  a cannon  at  various 
places  of  public  entertainment.  It  is  not  often  that  so 
many  errors  are  crowded  into  so  few  words.  In  the  first 
place.  Lulu  was  never  shot  out  of  a cannon,  the  question- 
able honour  belonging  to  Miss  Zazell ; and  in  the  next. 
Lulu  is  a highly  respectable  photographer  in  America,  and 
a member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Lulu,  or  Mr.  Farini,  is  so  daring  a photographer— witness 
his  feats  described  in  “Through  South  Africa  with  a 
Camera.”  by  G.  A.  Farini — that  had  he  been  Baldwin,  he 
most  assuredly  ^would  have  taken  a photograph  of  the 
crowd  as  he  descended  in  his  parachute.  According  to 
the  Scientific  American,  at  the  time  when  Baldwin  was 
arranging  for  his  first  descent,  a Mr.  Farini — Lulu,  we 
presume — was  taking  photographs  by  what  the  Americans 
elegantly  term  “ bug  light.”  In  other  words,  he  was 
trying  photographic  experiments  with  the  light  of  lumi- 
nous beetles,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  a print  from 
a negative  by  this  means. 


The  Court  Journal  corroborates  our  opinion  expressed 
last  week,  as  to  the  irresistible  desire  which  seizes  people 
to  plant  themselves  in  front  of  a camera  directly  they  see 
it  stuck  up  in  the  street  or  field.  Our  contemporary  says : — 
“ The  anxiety  of  all  mankind  to  be  painted  or  photo- 
graphed is  passing  wonderful.  We  have  seen  a man 
gravely  take  up  a pose  at  the  top  of  the  Bowdestone, 
in  Borrowdale,  the  moment  he  beheld  a lens  levelled  at 
that  object.  In  a quarter  plate  he  would  have  been  an 
object  of  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  and  the  chances  were 
altogether  against  his  seeing  the  photographer  again 
during  his  lifetime.”  This  is  very  true.  The  singular 
thing  is,  that  while  peraons  are  ready  enough  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  the  open,  sometimes  no  power  on  earth  can 
drag  them  to  the  studio.  Why  is  this  ? 


The  significant  use  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Birmingham, 
made  of  the  photographs  of  Mitchelstown  is  likely  to  be 
imitated.  We  should  not  be  'surprised  if  some  advanced 
member  of  the  Home  Rule  party  went  a little  further, 
and  had  enlarged  photographs  exhibited  on  the  platform, 
so  that  all  in  the  room  would  see  them.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  the  objection  which  the  Tiirm  takes  to  the 
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Mitchelstown  photographs.  It  remarks  that  Mr,  Glad- 
stone insulted  the  general  intelligence  by  producing  pho- 
tographs which  he  cannot  prove-  But  what  is  meant  by 
“ proving  " a photograph  ? A photograph  carries  with  it 
its  own  evidence.  Is  it  possible  the  Times  can  imagine 
that  the  Home  Rulers  set  up  a Mitchelstown  to  suit  their 
case,  and  had  it  photographed  ? 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  police  have  pathetically 
besought  the  newsj)apers  to  refrain  from  publishing  any 
portraits  or  descriptions  of  the  supposed  perpetrator  of 
the  Whitechapel  murders.  To  evolve  a portrait  of  a mur- 
derer from  the  recesses  of  the  editorial  sanctum  is  a deve- 
lopment of  modern  journalism  which  we  can  well  do  with- 
out. — 

The  Sea  Serpent  which  appeared  so  opportunely  the  other 
week  is,  if  we  may  venture  to  apply  such  a term  to  it,  a 
very  knowing  “ Saurian.”  IIow  it  came  to  learn  that 
Parliament  was  to  have  a Winter  Session  this  year  we 
cannot  tell,  but  it  certainly  would  seem  that  this  marine 
monster  got  to  know  in  some  way  that  the  “silly  season  ” 
was  about  to  be  prematurely  ended  by  the  re-opening  of 
the  Legislature,  and  accordingly  made  up  its  mind — or 
perhaps,  seeing  of  what  the  monster  consists,  we  should 
say  made  up  its  tail — to  appear  forthwith,  whilst  there 
was  yet  a chance  of  its  advent  being  duly  announced. 
Yes,  our  mysterious  old  marine  friend  is  evidently  what 
an  Irishman  might  call  “ a downy  bird,”  and  when,  indeed, 
we  compare  its  marked  acuteness  with  the  persistent  dul- 
ness  and  lack  of  enterprise  of  the  ancient  mariners  to 
whom  it  is  so  frequently  appearing,  the  comparison  is  all 
in  favour  of  our  submarine  visitor.  For  it  will  have  been 
noticed  that  the  minute  description  given  once  more  of 
last  week’s  Sea  Serpent  is  founded  on  recollection  merely. 
Not  one  out  of  all  those  who  assert  that  they  witnessed  its 
re-appearance  thought  of  bringing  a camera  to  bear  on 
the  monster  of  mystery,  and  of  thus  securing  at  a snap 
evidence  worth  scores  of  columns  of  oral  description. 


adding  a photographic  aj>paratus  to  the  ship’s  stores,  they 
must  not  be  surprised  if  the  public  scornfully  laugh  at 
the  sensational  details  they  furnish,  and  regard  the 
saurian’s  interminable  tail,  of  which  so  much  is  made, 
as  one  only  worthy  to  be  catalogued  with  those  “ told  to 


the  marines  !” 


PRINTINQ-OUT  PLATINOTYPE,  AND  A COMPARISON 
OF  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES. 

BY  F.  DE  PAULA  CEMBRANO.* 

Now  we  pass  on  to  No,  3 formula,  which  is  the  one  Pizzighelli 
recommends. 

The  thickening  substance,  gum-arabic,  is  added  direct  to  the 
sensitizing  solution. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  prints  No.  20  (which  I 
passed  on  a little  while  ago)  were  prepared  : — 

f 3 per  cent,  sodium  oxalate  8 drachms 

B]  Sodium-ferric-oxalate 3 „ 

I Qum  arable  2 


Of  course,  it  may  be  said  there  was  no  camera  on 
board  the  schooner  ; then  all  we  can  reply  is,  that  there 
ought  to  have  been  one.  Ships  should  no  more  think  of 
sailing  without  a photographic  apparatus  on  board  than 
they  would  of  starting  minus  a sextant  or  a binnacle  ! 
Why,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  captain  to  invest 
in  a camera  on  his  own  account,  if  only  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  the  Sea  Serpent  or  “ The  Flying  Dutchman  ” 
on  his  voyage.  Why,  the  fortune  of  the  skipper 
who  succeeds  in  bringing  home  a negative  of  either 
of  these  wonders  of  the  deep  would  be  assured. 
Only  fancy  what  a run  there  would  be  on  cartes 
of  “ Leviathan  at  Play,”  or  cabinets  of  “ Captain 
Vanderdeeken  ” (plain  and  coloured)  as  seen  on  his 
own  poop  deck  ! Once  photograph  the  Sea  Serpent,  and 
we  should  be  literally  “ seeing  snakes,”  and  little  else 
whilst  the  furore  lasted.  If,  however,  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  persist  in  being  satisfied  with 
having  a mere  look  at  what  the  provincial  reporter,  we 
notice,  calls  “ the  Anak-like  denizen  of  the  vasty  deep,” 
and  refuse  to  be  prepared  for  its  next  appearance  by 


q/ Solution  B 

X 5 per  cent,  chlorate  of  potassium 


To  sensitize  1 sheet  26  X 20 


...  10  minims 

( B = 90  „ 

...  -^  C = 30  „ 

(.  A = 2 drachms 


To  prepare  B,  warm  the  sodium  oxalate  and  dissolve  in  it  the 
ferric  oxalate  ; then  add  the  whole  to  the  gum,  which  has  been 
previously  well  pulverised.  Stir  well,  and  allow  to  stand  for 
some  hours  in  order  to  get  every  particle  of  the  gum  thoroughly 
dissolved.  Strain  through  cloth. 

If  the  gum  is  not  all  dissolved  and  the  liquid  not  strained, 
you  will  get  these  ugly  patches,  as  shown  in  prints  No.  1. 

Now,  with  regard  to  sensitiveness,  I must  say  that  the  printing- 
out  paper  is  far  behind  the  two  other  processes.  In  fact,  it  is 
dreadfully  slow  ; but  let  us  hope  that  means  will  be  discovered 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  same  rapidity  as  the  ordinary  platinotype 
process.  I cannot  well  tell  you  how  much  slower  it  is,  so  much 
depending  on  the  light,  preparation,  and  hygroscopic  condition  of 
the  paper.  I will  estimate  it,  very  roughly,  at  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  slower.  Here  I may  ^d  that  every  print  shown 
to-night  (except  in  one  or  two  instances)  was  done  in  a diffused 
north  light. 

With  a desire  to  shorten  the  time  of  printing,  I have  tried 
adding  various  substances  to  the  sensitizer,  and  have  also  used 
other  substrata  than  gum  and  arrowroot.  In  both  cases  I have 
had,  as  yet,  but  little  time  to  make  many  experiments. 

Sizing  the  paper  with  gelatine  or  albumen  has  not  satisfied 
me  ; but  I have  obtained  very  fair  prints,  with  a alight  increase 
of  sensitiveness,  by  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  sensitizer. 

The  series  marked  19  was  so  prepared.  While  printing,  the 
image  has  a dark  bluish  colour,  which,  on  fixing,  becomes  a good 
black,  as  you  see.  These  are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
prints  that  I have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  printing- out  process, 
and  I think  that  you  will  agree  that  the  difference  between 
them  and  those  done  by  the  hot-bath  process  is  slight,  and 
requires  close  comparison  to  discover  it. 

The  sensitizing  solution  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  first  formula  given  you  to-night,  when  showing  prints  No.  13, 
with  the  addition  of  grains  calcium  chloride  in  40  minims  of 
distilled  water  psr  sheet  of  paper. 

The  next  series.  No.  21,  were  prepared  in  the  same  way,  sub- 
stituting for  the  calcium  chloride  solution  three  drops  of  a satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  nine  drops  of  a saturated 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium.  This  addition  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  There  was  hardly  any 
increase  in  sensitiveness,  but  the  colour  is  as  good,  though  the 
image  may  be  a trifle  harder. 

The  following  experiment  has  given  also  fairly  good  results: — 
No  calcium  chloride  or  ferrous  oxalate  developer  was  employed  ; 
but,  instead  of  taking  140  minims  of  the  C solution,  I only  had 
90,  and  made  up  the  rest  with  solutions  A and  B,  as  supplied  by 
the  Platinotype  Company  for  their  hot-bath  process.  (See  print 
No.  22.) 

Being  curious  to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  sensitizing 
a sheet  of  paper  as  for  the  hot-bath  process,  but  with  the  addi- 
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tion  of  the  developing  .igent,  I printed  Seriee  9 and  12.  They 
look  very  fine,  but  I must  tell  you  that  they  had  to  be  developed 
hot,  as  they  would  not  print  out. 

Almost  all  my  experiments  were  confined  to  the  black  tones, 
but  here  are  a few  sepia  prints,  which  were  made  according  to 
Pizzighelli’s  instructions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I have  tried 
each  process  in  the  fairest  and  most  impartial  way,  my  only 
object  being  to  find  out  what  could  be  done  with  each,  and  which 
was  the  best.  I have  tried,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  show 
you  the  working  and  the  capabilities  of  each.  Let  each  one 
make  his  choice,  and,  whatever  this  be,  I feel  sure  he  will  never 
repent,  for  a platinotjpe  print  will  be  to  him  a thing  of  beauty 
and  a joy  for  ever. 

Discussion. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  AVixlington  said  he  had  experimented 
upon  the  No.  3 formula,  as  given  by  Pizzighelli,  making  varia- 
tions in  it.  The  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at  was  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  when  he  used  sugar  to  the  gum  used  in 
preparing  the  paper.  Some  excellent  examples  of  this  method 
of  preparation  were  shown.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cem- 
brano  had  shown  good  prints  upon  paper  prepared  with  chloride 
of  calcium  in  the  sensitizer.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  a hygro- 
scopic substance  mixed  in  the  sensitizer  might  prove  beneficial. 

Mr.  Guakdia  thought  gum  gave  a granular  appearance.  He 
preferred  sized  paper.  He  did  not  think  the  printing-out  paper 
often  gave  the  results  of  the  old  process  ; in  fact,  he  inclined  to 
think  no  process  did. 

Mr.  STROn  could  never  get  Pizzighelli  paper  twice  alike.  One 
lot  would  give  excellent  results,  the  next  batch  streaky,  and  not 
at  all  black.  If  different  kinds  were  manufactured,  then  they 
ought  to  be  distinguished  by  the  vendors,  as  A,  B,  and  so  on. 
If  it  could  be  made  perfect,  it  would  be  a lovely  process.  He 
had  found  it  rather  useful  for  panorama  subject’,  where  the 
printing  of  the  separate  sections  of  the  picture  had  to  be  of  the 
same  depth.  Contrary  to  what  was  generally  stated,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  paper  did  really  print,  although  perfectly  dry. 
The  colour  given  was  different  from  where  it  had  absorbed 
moisture.  Several  examples  were  shown  by  Mr.  Stroh  to  illus- 
trate bis  remarks. 

Mr.  Cowan  found  he  obtained  a very  vigorous  print  with  the 
commercial  paper. 

Mr.  Ltonel  Clark  said  that  he  had  been  experimenting  with 
the  Pizzighelli  printing-out  platinotype,  or,  as  he  proposed  to 
call  it  for  short,  “ Pizzitype.”  He  had  coated  some  paper  him- 
self, obtaining  the  materials  from  the  Platinotype  Company,  and 
had  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  operation.  But  he 
intended  to  confine  his  remarks  that  evening  entirely  to  the 
commercial  paper  as  found  in  the  English  market.  He  might 
as  well  at  once  state  that  his  results  were  unfavourable  to  the 
new  paper,  which  he  considered  were  only  manageable  when 
used  with  extremely  deuse  negatives  ; or,  what  was  the  converse 
of  thw,  when  flat,  low-toned  prints  were  required.  He  had 
compared  the  working  of  this  paper  alongside  of  the  ordinary 
platinotype,  and  the  new  cold  bath  process  of  Mr.  Willis’s, 
which,  following  the  example  set  above,  he  would  call  “ Willis- 
type.”  Although  he  had  made  comparative  experiments  with 
various  negatives,  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  results 
so  obtained,  as  it  was  difficult  to  separate  the  negative  from  the 
character  of  print  that  best  suited  it,  and,  therefore,  one  might 
quite  misjudge  the  value  of  the  printing  process  per  se.  Some 
negatives  required  a soft  print,  and  would  give  better  results 
with  a process  having  this  peculiarity,  than  with  one  that  gave 
a hard  print,  although  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  the  best  pro- 
cess on  the  whole.  Caleris  paribus,  one  might  say  that  the  best 
printing  process  is  the  one  that  will  give  the  best  result  from 
the  thinnest  negative,  for  although  there  might  be  a difficulty 
in  getting  density,  there  was  rarely  one  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  had,  therefore,  made  a series  of  experiments  on  these  papers, 
using  both  an  ordinary  sensitometer  ; he  had  also  exposed  the 
papers  together  to  the  same  light  for  varying  periods.  This 
manner  permitted  of  laying  out  the  result  in  curves.  Taking 
the  ordinary  platinotype,  the  curve  varied  with  the  temperature 
of  the  developing  bath.  At  a temperature  of  180®  F.,  it  gave 
nine  gradations;  at  140®  F.,  10;  at  120®  F.,  12;  at 
100®  F.,  14  ; and  when  quite  cold,  that  is  at  about  60®  F.,  as 
many  as  18.  In  common  parlance,  this  meant  that  the  same 
results  could  be  obtained  with  the  cold  bath  as  from  a negative 
having  twice  the  density  of  one  used  with  the  hot  process.  By 
density  he  meant  range  of  tones  between  clear  glass  and  densest 
deposit.  As  for  the  Pizzitype,  he  had  used  it  in  every  imagin- 


able way  : keeping  it  always  in  a calcium  tube,  breathing  on  it, 
steaming  it,  leaving  it  all  night  in  a damp  room  or  damp  box, 
developing  it  with  soda,  hot  and  cold  oxalate  of  potash,  leaving 
it  to  develop  itself  in  the  dark.  But  all  these  methods  gave 
but  very  slightly  different  results,  depending  wholly  on  the  state 
of  the  paper  when  exposed.  If  exposed  wet  or  on  a damp  day, 
it  darkened  equally  ; but  if  exposed  dry  or  on  a dry  day,  it 
turned  of  a yellowy  orange  first,  this  colour  gradually  changing 
to  black  In  the  presence  of  moisture,  which  in  this  case  might 
be  taken  up  after  removal  from  the  printing-frame.  He  was 
surprised  to  notice  that  developers,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda 
and  oxalate  of  potash,  had  no  action  other  than  that  due  to 
moisture  on  the  paper,  and  could  not  understand  it.  But  do 
what  he  would  it  was  impossible  to  get  a good  juicy  black  with- 
out perfectly  abnormal  exposures,  such  as  two  dajs  in  bright 
light ; in  fact,  in  one  experiment,  where  he  had  obstinately  con- 
tinued exposure  till  the  paper  did  give  a respectable  black,  he 
found  that  the  ordinary  platinotype  exposed  alongside  of  it  had 
also  blackened  (without  being  developed)  to  a fair  extent.  So 
he  was  bound  to  conclude  that  the  paper,  as  commercially  sold, 
was  quite  useless  where  brilliant  prints  were  required.  Only 
with  negatives  of  most  abnormal  density  could  fair  results  be 
obtained,  and  even  these  would  be  given  on  ordinary  platino- 
type  by  using  a cold  bath.  He  would  further  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  new  Willistype.  He  had  only  lately  received 
some  of  the  paper  from  Mr.  Willis,  and,  therefore,  his  experi- 
ments were  not  very  reliable  ; but,  as  far  as  he  had  gone,  he 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  paper  (he 
showed  some  results  from  thinnish  negatives  in  support  of  this 
statement).  Its  curve  was  the  shortest  and  sharpest  of  the  lot, 
which  indicated  its  capability  of  giving  brilliant  results  from 
thin,  flat  negatives.  Mr.  Clark  roughly  sketched  on  ths  black- 
board the  form  of  the  different  curves  given  by  the  above- 
mentioned  processes. 

Mr.  Rodoers  had  obtained  good  results  with  thin  negatives, 
and  had  found  much  advantage  accrue  from  the  use  of  old  acid 
baths.  There  was  more  detail  in  the  shadows,  he  considered, 
than  with  the  hot  process. 

Mr.  Davison  was  afraid  a velvety-black  could  never  be 
obtained  upon  the  printing-out  paper.  He  had  found  it  give 
good  prints  from  thin  negativas  if  the  paper  were  dry  and  new, 
although  the  colour  was  black.  It  could  only  be  allowable  to 
breathe  on  the  paper  for  printing  from  very  hard  negatives. 
He  showed  some  examples  of  solarization  on  the  paper,  where  a 
bumt-up  appearance  was  the  result.  He  had  not  found,  as 
stated,  that  there  was  any  reduction’of  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tives where  “ breathed-on  ” paper  had  been  in  long  contact  with 
the  film.  Of  all  the  processes  he  had  tried,  he  preferred  the 
new  cold-bath  process.  The  image  was  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  instead  of  being  sunk  in  the  paper,  and,  consequently, 
greater  brilliancy  an  1 detail  were  given.  There  was  very  little 
difficulty  in  judging  the  printing,  which  was  quicker.  The  point 
he  felt  of  the  most  impo'tvnce  w.ss  that  a brilliant  and  a half- 
toned  paper  could  be  supplied,  one  suited  to  thin  and  the  other 
to  denser  negatives.  The  developer  should  not  be  too  dilute,  or 
granularity  appeared  to  result.  The  great  objection,  he  felt, 
which  would  be  raised  against  the  process  was  the  cost,  unless 
some  means  could  be  devised  of  economising  in  the  use  of  the 
developer. 

Mr.  Willis  sii-l  he  rather  preferred  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  others  in  regard  to  any  new  process,  than  to  express  his  own. 
He  might  say  that  wherever  the  image  was  printed-out  in  the 
old  platinum  process  (the  hot  process),  the  result  was  inferior  to 
that  in  which  it  was  developed  out.  Further,  after  printing  to 
a certain  depth,  the  platinum  deposit  was  so  opaque  in  printing- 
out  methods  that  the  action  of  light  in  the  shadows  soon  ceased- 
In  regard  to  printing-in  clouds  in  platinum,  he  gave  the  experi- 
ence of  a good  worker  that  it  was  best  to  print  the  clouds  in 
before  the  landscape,  as  there  was  the  less  risk  of  fogging  the 
horizon  line.  Referring  to  the  cold-bath  process,  he  stated  that 
warmer  tones  could  be  obtained  by  exposing  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Cembrano  having  replied,  the  Chairman  closed  the  dis- 
cussion, and  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  j)assed  to  Mr. 
Cembrano  for  his  careful  and  complete  paper,  and  series  of 
experiments. 

In  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  evening,  an  interesting 
set  of  pictures  by  Seyton  Scott  was  shown,  in  which  all  the 
processes  were  well  compared,  and  the  variation  in  colour  obtain- 
able on  Pizzighelli  paper  exemplified.  Some  fine  prints  lent  by 
Mr.  Rudowski  were  also  exhibited. 
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niOTO-MECII  ANICAH  TRINTING  * 
Article  H.— .The  Process  Meisenbacii. 

BY  b.  KlSilAMLEY. 

I HAVE  before  me  now  about  a couple  of  score  of  prints  by 
the  i)hoto-mechanical  process  Meisenbach,  one  of  the 
Meisenbach  plates,  just  as  it  was  received  from  the  makers 
of  it,  and  several  descriptions  of  what  is  said  to  be  the 
“ Process  Meisenbach.”  I propose  now  to  briefly  re- 
describe the  process,  and  then  to  criticise  it  and  its  results 
in  the  new  light  I have  thrown  ujion  the  subject  of  photo- 
mechanical jirinting  in  my  former  article  (p.  482). 

This  is  the  process  as  described  on  p.  29  of  Mr-  Burton’s 
book  on  “ Photographic  and  Photo-Mechanical  Printing,” 
aud  on  p.  514  of  “ Wilson’s  (Quarter  Century  of  Photo- 
graphy.” 

“ A transparent  plate  is  hatched  or  stippled  in  parallell 
lines.  A transparent  positive  is  made  of  the  object 
(which  it  is  desired  to  depict — B).  The  two  plates  are 

joined,  preferably  face  to  face,  and  from  the  combined 
plates  a definite  negative  is  photographed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  order  to  cross-hatch  and  break  the  lines  of  the 
shading,  the  hatched  or  stippled  plate  may  be  shifted  once 
or  more  (or  twice— Wilson)  during  the  production  of  the 
(said  definite — Burton)  negative.  This  negative  is  trans- 
ferred in  the  usual  manner  to  form  a typographic  block.” — 
(Burton.) 

“ The  photographic  negative  thus  obtained  may  be 
either  applied  direct  to  a zinc  plate,  or  a lithographic  trans- 
fer may  first  be  made  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  plate 
subsequently  bitten  by  acid  to  form  a block  in  relief.  Con- 
siderable importance  is  attached  to  the  shifting  of  the 
hatched  or  stippled  plate,  this  being  the  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  is  especially  sought  to  be  protected  by  the 
patent.  ” — ( W ilson. ) 

The  process  is  also  thus  described  by  Herr  Herman 
Gunther  on  p.  99  of  the  present  volume  of  the  News  : — 
“ In  the  Meisenbach  process,  the  part  which  is  espe- 
cially sought  to  be  protected  by  the  patent  is  the  produc- 
tion aud  use  of  the  lined  transparent  glass  screen,  which 
has  for  its  purpose  to  break  up  the  half-tones  of  the  pho- 
tographic image.  This  is  effected  in  about  the  following 
manner  : — A white  screen  of  large  dimensions,  provided 
with  a series  of  parallel  lines,  is  photographed,  and  hereby 
as  much  reduced  that  on  the  resulting  negative  the  lines 
are  very  close  together.  A negative  is  now  made  of  the 
object,  the  lined  negative  being  placed  between  the  object 
and  the  negative,  at  fii-st,  so  that  the  parallel  lines  are  in 
a vertical  direction  to  the  axis  of  the  lens ; then  it  is 
shifted  once  during  exposure,  so  that  the  lines  are  now  in 
a horizontal  direction  to  the  former  ones.  By  this  way  an 
intei’section  of  lines  is  obtained,  and  the  photographic 
half  tones  are  broken  up.  The  negative  thus  obtained  is 
transferred  in  usual  manuer  to  a zinc  plate,  and  subse- 
quently etched  by  acid  to  form  a block  in  relief.” 

Herr  Gunther,  having  thus  described  the  process 
Meisenbach,  proceeds  to  consider  that  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed by  Messrs.  Angerer  and  Goschl,  of  Vienna,  which 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Meisenbach.  In 
this  latter  description,  however,  he  makes  the  following 
very  important  remark,  which  clearly  applies  as  much  to 
the  one  process  as  to  the  other.  In  alluding  to  the  cross- 
lined  screen,  he  says,  “ It  is  important  that  tfie  transparent 
lines  on  it  representing  the  black  lines  of  the  reproduced 
screen  are  narrower  than  the  opaque  lines  forming  the  inter- 
mediate spaces." — He  also  states  that  “ the  lined  plate 
should  have  at  most  six  black  lines  to  a millimetre,” — i.  e., 
150  to  the  inch — as  “ otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
transfer  the  image  to  the  zinc  plate,  and  to  etch  it,  and 
also  in  printing  the  finished  block  many  difficulties  would 
be  met  with.  It  is,  therefore,  better,”  he  continues,  “ to 
use  a cross-lined  negative  with  only  four  or  five  lines  to 
the  millimetre” — i.e.,  100  to  125  to  the  inch — and  this,  he 


says,  “ may  be  placed  before  the  sensitive  plate  at  a 
distance  of  one  iind  a half  to  two  millimetres” — i.e., 
not  “joined,”  but  with  an  interval  between  of  from  one- 
seventeenth  to  one-twelfth  of  an  inch. 

So  much  for  my  quotations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  descriptions  of  the  process  do 
not  exactly  coincide.  Messrs.  Burton  and  Wilson  agree 
that  the  lines  should  be  “ hatched  or  stipp'ed,”  whilst  Herr 
Gunther  says  they  should  be  “ provided.”  Probably  they 
all  three  mean  they  should  be  ruled.  “ Hatched  or 
stippled  ” lines  would,  I apprehend,  be  discontinuous,  and 
present  one  of  the  appearances  here  subjoined  : — 


Herr  Gunther  lays  stress  upon  it,  and  most  properly,  that  the 
transparent  lines  on  the  negative  should  be  narrower  than 
the  opaque  lines  forming  the  intermediate  spaces.  They 
should  not  only  be  narrower,  but  they  should  be  much 
narrower,  and  here  is  the  reason  why.  The  size  of  each 
aperture  in  the  grained  screen — or  in  the  network  screen, 
as  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  it — directly  determines 
the  size  of  the  smallest  dots  seen  in  the  ultimate  print 
obtained,  which  dots  are  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the 
apertures  of  the  net,  and  constitute  the  lightest  kind  of 
shading.  Were  the  black  lines  which  separate  the  aper- 
tures or  spaces  of  the  same  width  of  those  spaces  only, 
clearly  the  largest  dots  producible  by  the  divergence  of 
the  rays  of  light  would  have  but  twice  the  diameter  and 
four  times  the  area  of  the  smallest,  .as  when  they  had 
reached  this  size  coalescence  would  take  jilace,  and  the 
shading  would  become  a continuous  mass. 

This  fact  is  rendered  evident  in  fig.  1,  in  which  the  thick 


Fig.  1. 

horizontal  lines  represent  the  opaque  parts  of  the  network, 
.and  the  lines  which  pass  between  them  at  various  angles,  the 
diverging  rays  of  light  which  produce  the  dots  differing  in 
m.agnitude  according  to  the  different  depths  to  which  they 
penetrate. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  at  what  angle  this  divergence 
may  take  place  so  far  as  our  present  consideration  is  con- 
cerned, nor  how  that  divergence  may  be  effected  or  con- 
trolled ; the  fact  remains  that  the  largest  dots  will  have 
only  twice  the  diameter  .and  four  times  the  area  of  the 
smallest,  if  the  lines  of  clearness  and  the  lines  of  blackness 
in  our  network  are  of  a common  width,  and  the  effect  will 
be  that  if  there  are  in  it  any  areas  of  black  at  all  larger 
than  a single  dot,  the  whole  picture  will  be  heavy  and 
overcast  as  with  a cloud,  excepting  where  a few  pure  high- 
lights disport  themselves  sponadically  amidst  the  general 
gloom.  This  defect  exists,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in 
many  photo-mechanical  prints  which  are  now  before  me, 
and  amongst  them  are  some  of  the  earlier  examples  of  the 
process  Meisenbach.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  It  is  to 
broaden  the  opaque  lines  of  the  network  granulator,  as 
depicted  in  the  final  negative,  or  rather  to  increase  the 
proportion  which  their  breadth  bears  to  that  of  the  spaces 
which  intervene  between,  and  thus  bring  the  intercepting 
screen  nearer  to  the  optical  centres,  from  which,  for  theo- 
retical purposes,  the  diverging  rays  may  be  supposed  to 
spread. 

(To  becontmued.) 


• Contmued  &om  page  481. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

15,901,  Charles  Tomlinson,  1,  St.  James'  Square,  Mauchester, 
for  “ Improvements  in  and  in  the  Manufacture  of  Photo- 
graphic Printing  Frames." — November  3rd,  1888. 

15,936.  Joseph  William  Zaehnsdore,  166,  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, for  “ A Novel  Means  or  Method  of  Preparing  Photo, 
graphic  and  other  Pictured  Cards  or  Mounts  for  Connecting 
them  in  Book-like  Formation,  also  in  Covers  for  the  Purpose.’’ 
— November3rd,  1888. 

15,984.  Daniel  Grant,  160,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for  “ Im- 
proved means  of  Producing  Copies  of  Photographic  Pictures 
in  Colours.” — Nov.  5,  1 888. 

16,108.  Joseph  Monteith,  62,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  for 
“ Improvements  in  Adapting  Balloons  for  Photographic  Pur- 
poses."— November  7th,  1888. 

4 

Patents  Granted  in  America. 

392,003.  James  E.  Blackmore,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  “ Photo- 
graphic Camera.” — Filed  April  25th,  1888.  Serial  No.  271,767 
{No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  parallel  bars  a,  the  plates 
C,  connecting  their  lower  ends  and  arranged  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  bars,  the  longitudinally-mova'ole  bars  d,  arranged  between 
the  bars  a and  the  transverse  plates  e,  secured  to  the  upper  ends 
of  bars  d and  bearing  on  opposite  sides  of  bars  a,  substantially 
as  described. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  tripod-cap,  ths  plate  E centrally 
pivoted  thereon  and  revoluble  in  a horizontal  plane,  the  clamping- 
arms  L pivoted  to  the  plate  E and  adapted  to  swing  in  a vertical 


plane,  and  the  camera-supporting  bar  having  the  depending 
plate  K pivoted  to  the  upper  ends  of  clamping- bars  L,  and 
adapted  to  swing  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  said 
bars,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  tripod-cap,  the  plate  E pivoted 
thereon  and  having  the  vertical  plate  H on  its  upper  side,  the 
arms  L,  having  their  lower  ends  pivoted  to  the  centre  of  plate 
H,  and  provided  with  the  screw  O to  clamp  them  to  said  plate, 
the  camera-supporting  bar,  and  the  plate  I secured  under  the 
same  and  having  the  depending  plate  K,  the  latter  being  clamped 
between  the  upper  ends  of  the  clamping-arms,  and  adapted  to 
turn  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  said  clamping- 
arms,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  The  combination  of  the  supporting-bar  P,  having  the  rod 
T at  one  end,  the  clip  U clamped  to  the  opposite  end  of  said 
bar  and  adjustable  longitudinally  thereon,  the  arms  D',  sup- 
ported and  carried  by  the  said  clip,  the  holder  E',  hinged  to  the 
said  arms,  the  holder  K',  attached  to  and ' vertically  adjustable 
on  the  rods  T,  and  the  bellows  connecting  the  holders  E'  and 
K',  substantially  as  described. 


5.  In  a camera,  the  combination  of  the  supporting -bar,  the 
clip  adjustable  longitudinally  thereon,  the  plate  X arranged 
on  the  clip,  the  plate  A'  centrally  pivoted  on  plate  X,  the  arms 
D'  supported  on  plate  A',  and  the  holder  E'  hinged  or  flexibly 
connected  to  the  said  arms,  substantially  as  described. 

6.  The  combination  of  the  plate  E,  the  arms  L pivoted  to 
said  plate  and  adapted  to  swing  in  a vertical  plane,  and  the 
camera-supporting  bar  having  the  depending  plate  K pivoted 
to  the  arms.  L,  and  adapted  to  swing  in  a plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  path  of  said  arms,  substantially  as  described. 


C0rwsp0nh«nre. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  your  note  in  yesterday’s  issue  commenting  on 
the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society,  I am 
credited  with  mentioning  the  name  of  “ Captain  Abney, 
who  invented  the  Platinotype  process.”  What  I actually 
said  was,  “ Captain  Abney  and  the  inventor  of  the 
Platinotype  process.” — Yours  faithfully,  Wilson  Noble. 
45,  Warrior  Square,  St.  Leonards- on- Sea,  Nov.  \0th,  1888. 


DELETERIOUS  MOUNTS. 

Sir, — Now,  that  Mr.  Foxlee  has  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Photographic  Club  a simple  but  efficient 
test  of  suitability  of  mounts  for  silver  prints,  and  the 
method  has  been  further  published  in  the  journals,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  who  have  suffered  from  the  destructive 
character  of  the  material  recently  introduced  into  the 
market  will  avail  themselves  of  this  gentleman’s  sugges- 
tions, and  mutually  join  hands  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  nuisance.  This  can  be  done  by  combination,  but 
hardly  otherwise.  The  loss  of  a few  pounds  worth  of 
defective  mounts  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  a very 
grave  matter,  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a large  business, 
and  many  may  prefer  submitting  to  it  quietly  than  start- 
ing actions  at  law  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  possible 
consequences.  But,  sir,  the  direct  loss  is  in  no  sense  a full 
measure  of  the  inconvenience  one  has  to  subm’t  to,  and 
the  larger  the  business  the  more  do  these  become  mag- 
nified. Photographers  have  often  times  supplied  clients 
with  large  numbers  of  specimens  affixed  to  mounts  which 
will  inevitably  bring  about  speedy  destruction,  long  before 
it  is  suspected  there  is  anything  the  matter,  and  I have 
known  instances  where  the  first  intimation  of  something 
wrong  arrived  with  a package  of  returned  prints  in  a 
dejected  condition  as  to  stability. 

The  mainst.ay  of  a photographic  business,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  the  connection  which  has  been  built  up  by 
the  perseverance  of  an  individual  ; and  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  this  connection  is  composed  of  a number  of 
smaller  circles  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with 
each  other ; therefore,  what  novelty,  or  finish,  or  other 
speciality  about  a photograph  which  may  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  business,  some  examples  are  certain  to 
be  found  in  the  circles  referred  to.  If  they  be  of  a 
fairly  permanent  and  satisfactory  character,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  producer.  If  they  rapidly  deteriorate, 
then  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  likely  to  become  of  the 
photographer’s  means  of  livelihood,  for  the  damage  to  his 
rejiutation  cannot  be  estimated,  and  he,  the  chief  sufferer, 
is  not  directly  responsible  therefor.  I notice  that  in 
recent  evidence  the  legal  men  tried  to  attach  the  blame  of 
fading  to  careless  preparation  of  the  prints.  It  was  also 
stated  that  starch  paste  was  not  a suitable  mounting 
medium  to  use,  and  sundry  other  excuses  which  it  might 
be  tedious  to  disclaim,  in  the  face  of  a sharp  cross-exami- 
nation of  a witness  unaccustomed  to  bluster.  Not  many 
mouths  ago,  the  writer  was  personally  acquainted  with  a 
firm  victimised  by  a smart  mount  of  German  manufac- 
ture. In  reply  to  the  repeated  complaints  and  threats, 
the  agents  who  supplied  the  goods  contended  that  some 
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other  mountant  than  fresh  starch  had  been  used  (which 
was  not  the  case)  ; that  similar  samples  treated  with 
starch  were  blameless,  &c.  SuHice  it  to  say,  that  a very 
substantial  reduction  was  made  in  the  account  to  settle 
the  account  without  litigation.  The  matter  of  faulty 
mounts  was  several  times  discussed  at  the  London  and 
Provincial  meetings  last  year,  and  the  opinions  there 
expressed  showed  that  up  to  that  time  many  honest 
traders  had  been  supplied  with  goods  which  were  uu6t  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  purchased. 

The  question  is  of  great  importance,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  be  fought  out ; but  no  one  individual  ought  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Perhaps  the  Photographic  Club 
or  the  London  and  Provincial  Association  may  contemplate 
organising  a special  committee  to  report  on  the  matter. 
Failing  this,  may  we  not  form  a new  society  to  protect  the 
fraternity  against  the  deleterious  rubbish  polished  up  and 
distributed  all  over  the  laud  ?— Yours  faithfully, 

November  \2th,  1888.  W.  M.  Ashman. 


frotc^eiiings  0f  Sccutus. 

PuoTOGK-vPHic  Society  op  Great  Britain. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  this  Society  took 
place  last  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  the  President,  J. 
Glaisheu,  F.R  S..  in  the  chair. 

A paper  was  rea  1 by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  on  “ The  Mea- 
surement of  the  Sensitiveness  of  Silver  Salts  to  the  Various 
Parts  of  the  Spectrum  in  the  course  of  which  Captain  Abney 
said  that  he  had  himself  pieviouily  made  quantitative  measure- 
ments of  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  both  in  the  dyed  and  in  the 
undyed  condition,  but  the  method  he  had  formerly  employed 
was  not  so  accurate  as  that  which  he  now  used,  and  which  would 
be  described  in  the  paper.  He  now  adopted  what  might  be 
called  the  magic  lantern  method.  The  amount  of  deposit  upon 
any  part  of  a plate  was  estimated  by  that  part  bring  placed'  in 
the  focus  of  a projecting  lens,  and  being  strongly  illuminated 
its  image  was  thrown  upon  a white  screen.  A beam  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  source  as  that  which  illuminated  the 
negative  was  also  thrown  by  a reflector  upon  the  same  part  of 
the  screen.  A wire  was  then  placed  at  such  short  distance  from 
the  screen  that  the  two  shadows  of  it  caused  by  the  two 
lights  should  lie  side  by  side.  The  beam  of  light  which  has  not 
traversed  the  negative  was  then  reduced  by  means  of  a disc 
consisting  of  open  and  closed  sectors,  and  kept  in  rapid  revolu- 
tion by  an  electro  motor.  The  sectors  were  then  closed  until 
the  lights  transmitted  appeared  exactly  to  equal  (judging  by 
the  shadows  of  the  wire)  that  which  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  negative.  Reading  off  the  amount  to  which  the  sectors 
had  been  closed  enabled  the  operator  to  note  the  amount  of 
transparency  or  deposit  upon  the  part  of  the  negative  under 
examination.  Experiments  had  been  made  with  the  sun  as  a 
source  of  light,  with  the  light  proceeding  from  the  positive 
pole  of  an  electric  arc,  and  with  gas  fltme.  On  the  whole, 
the  gas  spectrum  was  to  be  preferred,  as,  being  continuous, 
the  comparison  of  a given  part  was  more  easily  made.  The 
character,  however,  of  the  spectrum  of  the  positive  pole  of  the 
electric  light  was  identical  with  that  of  sunlight  when  pure — as, 
for  instance,  on  a floe  day  in  May  towards  noon — and 
was  very  constant,  proceeding  as  it  did  from  carbon  at  the  point 
of  volatilization.  In  the  first  place  he  had  found,  as  a result  of 
his  experiments,  that  the  curve  of  density  of  a photographic 
plate  was  not  at  all  coincident  with  the  curve  of  sensitiveness. 
These  curves  would  be  in  the  same  pare  of  the  spectrum,  but 
the  curve  of  sensitiveness  would  stand  much  higher  ou  the  scale 
than  that  indicated  by  the  density  of  the  photographic  deposit. 
In  the  next  place  he  found  that  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness 
of  a bromo-iodide  gelatine  plate,  containing  3'5  per  cent,  of 
iodide,  was  in  the  blue-green,  and  nearer  to  line  F than  to  G. 
Another  deduction  at  which  he  had  arrived  was  that  time  expo- 
sure was  strictly  equivalent  to  exposure  to  more  intense  light — 
that  is  to  say,  that  an  exposure  of  two  seconds  to  a given  light 
gave  the  same  result  precisely  as  an  exposure  of  one  second  to  a 
light  of  double  the  intensity.  An  intermittency  of  exposure,  he 
had  found,  did  not  affect  its  value.  It  had  been  stated  than  an 
exposure  of  (say)  five  seconds,  followed  after  an  interval  by 
another  five  seconds,  would  produce  more  photographic  effect 


than  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  straight  off.  He  found  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  The  effect  of  erythrosine  upon  chloride, 
bromide,  and  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  he  had  found,  was  to  pro- 
duce a curve  of  sensitiveness  almost  identical  in  all.  For  copy- 
ing subjects  consisting  of  yellow  and  green,  erythrosin  would 
suffice,  bnt  if  there  was  red  and  orange  as  well,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  cyanine,  in  addition  to  erythrosin,  and  this  addition,  to 
produce  the  best  effect,  must  be  made  not  by  employing  the 
cyanine  in  the  same  solution  as  the  erythrosin,  but  as  a separate 
bath  afterwards.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  numerous  dia- 
grams thrown  upon  the  screen,  snd  at  its  conclusion,  after  a vote 
of  thanks  was  passed,  it  was  resolved  that  the  discussion  should 
be  taken  at  the  meeting  in  December,  and  bo  opened  by 
J.  Spiller. 

Lieut.  Man  telle,  R.E.,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society, 
and  after  a feeling  reference  by  the  President  to  the  loss  the 
Society  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  its  Hon.  Secretary, 
F.  Donkin,  and  the  reading  of  a letter  from  his  brother  in  reply 
to  a vote  of  condolence  that  had  been  passed  at  a previous  meet- 
ing, the  proceedings  concluded. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  held  on  the  8th  inst.  was  devoted 
to  lantern  matters. 

A large  number  of  transparencies  were  exhibited  and  projected 
on  the  screen  by  the  optical  lantern.  Among  these  was  a very 
fine  series  of  pictures  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  sent  for  exhibition 
by  Mr.  Coe,  of  Norwich.  The  negatives  from  which  these  trans- 
parencies had  been  made  were  taken  by  T.  P.  Langton. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  C.  H.  Cooke,  F.  A.  Bridge,  J.  Freshwater, 
and  L.  Medland  also  exhibited  slides,  principally  on  collodio- 
bromide  and  platino-bromide  plates. 

The  annual  dinner  was  announced  to  take  plaee  on  the  29th 
inst.,  at  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern. 


Nottinohamshirb  Am.vteur  Photographic  Association. 
Last  Monday  night,  the  12th  inst.,  at  their  rooms,  Cavendish 
Chambers,  Market  Street,  the  Nottinghamshire  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association  entertained  as  visitors  the  members  of  the 
Derby  Photographic  Association,  and  a very  pleasant  evening 
was  passed. 


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  November  8th,  Lake  Price  delivered  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  “ Art  Culture  in  Photography,"  E.  R.  Shipton 
occupying  the  chair.  The  lecturer  treated  of  linear  composition 
and  light  and  shade,  and  specially  emphasised  the  necessity, 
above  and  beyond  ordinary  art  rules,  of  infusing  mind  and  senti- 
ment into  all  art  work.  'To  illustrate  his  remarks,  he  analysed 
the  construction  of  some  well-known  works  by  old  and  modern 
masters.  In  regard  to  figure  genre,  there  was  n>  subject  of  the 
quiet  kind  which  he  found  he  could  not  put  completely  ‘and 
effectively  before  the  camera,  and  he  would  stimulate  those 
present  to  organise  a school  fur  study  and  practice  in  this  branch 
of  photographic  art.  It  was  the  one  most  open  to  the  camera. 
He  thought  that,  as  a work  of  art,  the  photogriphic  lamlscipa 
did  not  exist,  but  in  all  classes  of  figure-subjects,  whether 
classic,  romantic,  or  rustic,  there  was  great  scope,  if  suitable 
materials,  and  simply  a room  with  bare  walls  and  floor,  were 
given.  The  electric  light,  diffused  and  softened  by  ground-glass 
screens,  could  be  used  for  evening  work.  Such  a work  had 
never  been  undertaken  in  any  of  the  art  capitals  of  Europe,  .and 
the  results,  he  was  convinced,  would  be  a surprise  to  many. 

On  Thursday,  November  22nd,  a discussion  on  “Orthochromatic 
Photogr.aphy"  will  be  opened  by  W.  Bedford.  Meeting  at  8. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  6, 
J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secletary  read  the  secon  1 annual  report  of  the 
Society  : — “ The  officers  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Socie;y,  in  presenting  their  annual  report,  c mgratulate  the  mem- 
bers upon  the  continued  success  which  has  during  the  past  year 
attended  its  proceedings.  The  interest  in  the  meetings  has  been 
well  sustained,  and  the  attendance  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Short  lectures  or  demonstrations  have  been  given  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — ‘ The  Platinotype  Process,’  by  F.  W.  Cox,  with 
demonstration  ; ‘Photomicrography,’  by  Dr.  T.  Charters  White, 
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with  demonstration  ; ‘ Toning  and  Fixing,’  by  A.  Mackie  ; ‘ In 
Northern  Latitudes  with  the  Camera,’  with  lantern  illustrations, 
byL.  Madland;  ‘ Hypo  Eliminators,’  by  F.  W.  Hart,  with  de- 
monstration ; ‘ Transferotype,’  by  W.  Bishop,  with  demonstra- 
tion ; ‘The  Early  History  of  Photography  on  Glass,’  by  E, 
Clifton;  ‘ Intensification,’ by  the  President;  ‘Bromide  Enlar- 
ging,’ by  H.  M.  Smith,  with  demonstration.  The  capabilities  of 
single  lenses,  and  the  mounting  and  finishing  of  photographic 
prints,  have  also  furnished  matter  for  long  and  profitable  dis- 
cussions, while  hardly  any  branch  of  photography  has  escaped 
notice  during  the  year.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
exhibitions  of  detective  cameras,  of  rapid  shutters,  and  of  camera 
stands,  which  in  each  case  resulted  in,  perhaps,  the  largest  and 
most  varied  display  of  apparatus  ever  brought  together  for  a 
single  evening.  Owing  to  the  extremely  unfavourable  weather 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  summer  the  outdoor  meet- 
ings have  been  but  thinly  attended  ; nevertheless,  more  and 
better  work  has  been  done  on  these  occasions  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  The  interest  in  lantern  matters 
has  not  fallen  oflf,  the  purchase  of  two  large  oxygen  bottles 
enabling  the  curator  to  keep  the  Society's  lantern  in  constant 
readiness,  while  the  production  of  transparencies  has  been  a 
matter  of  frequent  discussion.  Eirly  in  the  year  the  Society 
sustained  a severe  loss  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  hon.  secretary  since  its  foundation. 
As  a slight  mark  of  recognition  of  his  past  services,  and  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the  members,  a handsome 
silver-mounted  spirit  stand  was  purchased  by  subscription,  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Smith  on  his  departure  from  London.  The 
Council  regret  that  they  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  find  a suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Smith  as  hon.  secretary,  and  the  duties  have, 
therefore,  temporarily  devolved  upon  the  vice-presidents.  The 
council  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  oblig.ation  of 
providing  subject-matter  for  and  of  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions rests  equally  upon  every  member.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  diffidence  of  some  of  the  members  prevents  them  from 
actively  participating  in  the  proceedings,  even  to  the  extent  of 
asking  questions  upon  subjects  on  which  they  may  personally 
wish  for  information,  and  which  would  in  most  cases  elicit  replies 
of  general  interest.  In  conclusion,  the  thanks  of  the  council 
are  tendered  to  those  members  and  visitors  who  have  read 
papers  or  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
meetings.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  photographic  press,  ab- 
sent members  as  well  as  the  general  public  being  enabled  by  the 
published  reports  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.” 

The  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  was  then  read  by  A. 
Mackie,  showing  a total  of  £38  18s.  3d.  received  during  the 
twelve  months,  and  an  expenditure  of  £25  8s.  3d.,  thus  leaving 
a balance  in  hand  of  .€13  10s.,  besides  sundry  properties  in  the 
shape  of  apparatus  and  books  valued  at  the  present  time  at 
£14  10s. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  office-bearers  for  the 
coming  year  : — 

President — J.  Traill  Taylor. 

Vice-Presidents — Alexander  Mackie  and  Edgar  Clifton. 

Council — W.  Bishop,  A.  C.  Cossol,  and  W.  T.  Coventon,  Rev. 
E.  Healy,  Messrs.  J.  Jackson,  L.  MedlanJ,  J.  Oakley,  and  F.  G. 
Reader. 

Curator — Walter  Few. 

Uon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer— 'S.  P.  Fox,  2,  Princess  Terrace 
Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 

During  the  counting  of  the  votes  a short  discussion  on  re- 
moving stains  from  bromide  opals  was  initiated  by  W.  Bishop, 
and  aroused  considerable  interest. 

After  the  formal  business  of  the  annual  meeting  was  con- 
cluded, the  subject  of  “ Home  Portraiture  ” was  brought  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  with  the  advent  of  gelatine  plates  the  neces- 
sity for  an  expensive  portrait  lens  had  disappeared,  the  ordinary 
rapid  landscape  lenses  giving  better  definition  and  sufficient 
rapidity.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  a lens  of  short  focus 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plate,  else  distortion  would  be 
present.  It  was  necessary  that  the  operator  should  see  that  the 
lighting  of  the  model  was  correct  before  exposure,  as  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  obtain  a different  effect  in  the  negative 
from  that  which  existed  in  nature.  In  portrait  work  it  was 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  his 
sitter,  and  not  think  about  plates  or  developer. 

Tlie  PuESiDENT  described  a portable  or  folding  studio  for  the 
garden,  made  like  a clothes’  horse,  which,  he  s;iid,  was  very  use- 
ful in  fair  weather.  Excellent  effects  could  be  got  in  a room  by 


placing  the  sitter  facing  the  window,  the  camera  being  outside. 
Where  this  was  not  practicable  the  sitter  could  be  placed  facing 
a mirror  fixed  between  two  windows  and  the  reflection  photo- 
graphed ; the  double  reflection  of  the  mirror  surfaces  could  not 
be  detected  in  the  negative. 

W.  Bedford  supported  Mr.  Mackie’s  recommendation  of 
relatively  1 ing-focus  lenses.  There  was  much  temptation  to 
use  short-foius  lenses  for  portraiture  in  confined  positions,  but 
distortion  invariably  resulted. 

Joh;i  Jacicso.'I  advocated  the  liberal  use  of  reflectors  and  the 
placing  the  sitter  at  some  distance  from  the  window.  For  out- 
door use  he  hid  found  a screen  studio,  as  recommended  by  the 
President,  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Bishop  had  found  indoor  portraiture  to  necessitate  too 
much  disturbance  of  furniture  to  be  agreeable ; he  therefore 
preferred  to  work  out  of  doors,  and  showed  some  excellent 
results  obtained  in  an  ordinary  suburban  garden. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  20th,  when  the 
subject  of  “ Dissolvers  for  Single  Linterns”  will  be  discussed. 
This  will  also  be  th-c  first  lantern  night  of  the  season. 


Lewes  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Glee  Room,  Cliffe,  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  November.  The  President  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a good  attendance  of  members.  Three  new 
members  were  elected. 

The  President  then  gave  an  .address  on  ‘‘  Focal  Equivalents, 
Exposure,  and  Development.”  He  handed  round  four  negatives 
which  had  been  developed  respectively  with  ferrous  oxalate, 
pyro  and  ammonia,  pyro  and  potash,  and  hydrokinone.  lie 
also  exhibited  a positive  of  the  proboscis  of  a blow-fly  which  ho 
had  taken. 

Several  members  passed  round  specimens  of  their  work  for 
inspection,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  E.  J.  Bedford,  showed  some 
prints  on  Pizzighelli  platina  paper. 

At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  there  will  be  a lantern  slide 
exhibition,  which  will  bo  only  to  members  and  their  friends. 


Sheffield  Ca.mera  Club. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  November  9th,  at  Bank 
Street,  Dr.  MoRTON  presiding. 

F.  Hall  was  elected  a member. 

J.  0.  Arnold  exhibited  a fine  collection  of  silver  prints,  illus- 
trating birds’  eggs.  The  negatives  were  taken  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Winder,  many  of  them  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light. 
The  Ch.airman  showed  a bromide  enlargement  on  the  new  Ilford 
bromide  paper.  He  found  that  with  an  ordinary  sciopticon 
lantern,  and  small  rectiline.ar  lens,  stop  {,  it  required  about 
half  an  hour’s  exposure  for  a fairly  dense  negative.  Mr.  Barra- 
clough  brought  an^ingenious  rapid  shutter  with  lever  move- 
ment. 

J.  H.  Rawson  read  a paper  on  “Stereoscopic  Photography,” 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  slides,  .and  apparatus.  The  lecturer 
said  the  principles  of  binocul.ar  vision  were  known  to  the 
ancients  as  far  b.ack  as  the  time  of  Gallen  ; but  the  stereoscope 
was  mainly  due  to  Professor  Wheatstone,  and  Dr.  Brewster  in- 
vented the  lenticular  form  of  stereoscopo  in  1849,  which  is  the 
one  generally  used  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Rawson  described 
a method  of  taking  two  separate  pictures  from  different  points 
of  view  on  one  negative  with  paired  lenses  2J  inches  apart.  He 
had  used  landscape,  rectilinear,  and  portrait  combinations  for 
the  purpose  ; about  4 inch  focus  he  generally  adopted.  As  the 
pictures  were  required  of  small  size,  he  found  a pair  of  landscape 
6 inch  focus  useful  in  distant  views.  The  way  prints  were  re- 
versed, trimmed,  and  mounted,  was  demonstrated,  and  a largo 
series  of  stereoscopic  views  he  had  taken,  including  some  beauti- 
ful collodion  transparencies,  were  shown. 


Coventry  and  Midl.ind  Photoqraphic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Dispensary  on  November  7th, 
Mr.  Councillor  Andrews  in  the  chair.  On  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Ambrose,  seconded  by  Mr.  Orton,  the  accompanying  report 
was  adopted  and  ordered  to  bo  printed  and  circulated  : — “ The 
report  now  submitted  by  your  committee  shows  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  strength  and  standing  of  the  society,  the 
advance  of  which  is  a cause  of  much  congratulation.  The  mem- 
bership has  increased  considerably,  having  more  than  doubled 
itself  during  the  past  six  months,  and  although,  owing  to  the 
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generally  unfavourable  condition  of  the  weather  during  the  past 
season,  but  one  outdoor  meeting  has  been  held,  that  one  was 
a most  pronounced  success,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  annals 
the  society  was  favoured  with  the  company  of  the  fair  sex. 
This  outing  was  held  in  Jlerevale  Park,  by  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  Dugdale,  and  was  much  enjoyed,  the  attendance  being 
larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  results,  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view,  above  the  average.  The  most  note- 
worthy event  of  the  year,  however,  has  been  the  long-talked  of 
exhibition,  which,  suggested  first  five  years  ago,  has  at  last  been 
carried  into  effect,  with  results  which  your  committee  venture 
to  suggest  are  creditable  to  the  society,  and  which  should  be 
satisfactory  to  aU  concerned.  The  exhibition  will  have  the  effect 
not  only  of  attracting  local  attention  to  the  society  and  its  work, 
but  also,  your  committee  believe,  of  establishing  its  reputation 
in  the  photographic  world,  and  your  committee  takes  this 
opportunity  ot  thanking  those  members  of  the  society  who,  by 
their  exhibits,  so  contributed  to  its  success,  and  also  to  those 
members  who  assisted  them  in  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of 
the  exhibition  ; and  although  financially  the  exhibition  resulted 
in  a deficit  of  £1  12s.  lljd.,  your  committee  do  not  consider 
this  as  money  entirely  lost,  as  the  society  must  eventually  be  the 
gainer  by  the  exhibition.  In  connection  with  the  exhibition 
your  committee  have  to  report  that,  through  the  kindness  of 
W.  D.  Welford,  a newly-elected  member  of  the  society,  they 
were  enabled  to  give  a series  of  lantern  displays,  which,  they  are 
happy  to  say,  proved  highly  successful,  and  in  this  connection 
the  thanks  of  the  society  are  also  due  to  Messrs.  York  and  Son, 
G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  G.  West  and  Son,  for  the  loan  of  slides, 
and  also  to  those  members  who  lent  slides  and  appliances. 
A few  other  events  of  the  year  have  been — 1.  The  institution 
of  a system  of  monthly  exhibitions  of  work  done  by  the 
members  during  the  month  on  specified  subjects,  which, 
however,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  matters — notably  the  Ex- 
hibition— which  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
though  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  revived  at  an  early  date.  2.  A 
successful  lantern  entertainment  on  March  7th,  at  which  many 
of  the  friends  of  the  members  were  present.  3.  A paper  on 
tinting  lantern  slides  by  Mr.  Ambrose.  4.  A paper  on  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  photographic  lenses  by  the  President.  5.  A 
paper  on  lens  combination  and  simple  enlarging  by  Mr.  Ambrose. 
Owing  to  change  of  residence  and  other  matters,  Mr.  Weatherilt 
h.as  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
office  of  secretary,  which  he  has  filled  for  a space  of  nearly  three 
years,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  being  due  to  him  for  under- 
taking the  duties  when  no  other  gentleman  was  willing  to  do  so. 
The  balance  sheet  shows  the  Society  to  be  in  a good  financial 
position,  the  amount  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  year  being 
£ti  Is.  Sd.,  as  again.st  £4  3s.  9d.  last  year.  By  adopting  the  plan 
of  meeting  at  the  residences  of  its  members,  your  committee  has 
been  enabled  to  effect  a considenable  saving  of  the  funds.  Your 
committee,  in  conclusion,  wish  to  impres.s  on  each  of  the  mem- 
bers the  fact  that  to  maintain  the  Society  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition from  a photographic  point  of  view,  each  one  mast  con- 
tribute his  quota  to  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions  arising 
therefrom,  .os  by  this  means  the  general  fund  of  information  is 
greatly  increased,  as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 
Trusting  that  the  members  are  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties,  your  officers  and  committee, 
now  that  their  duties  have  come  to  an  end,  place  their  resigna- 
tions in  your  hands. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  to  serve  in  the 
several  offices  for  the  next  year  : — 

President. — Councillor  Andrews. 

Vice-Presidents. — C.  Ambrose,  C.  II.  Waters,  H.  Sturmey,  and 
G.  Winstanley. 

Committee. — Messrs.  Hardy,  Owen,  Clarke,  Orton,  and  the  rest 
of  the  officers. 

Treasurer. — E.  J.  Walker. 

Secretary. — F.  W.  Dew,  The  City  Studio,  Coventry. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  arrangements  hud  been  made 
for  a demonstration  before  the  Society  on  Tuesday  next,  of  the 
products  of  the  Eastman  Co.,  by  Mr.  Bellsmith,  the  company’s 
representative. 

Mr.  Sturmey  promised  to  give  at  the  next  meeting  a demon- 
stration of  lantern  slide  making,  and  the  meeting  terminated 
with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers,  and  particularly  to 
the  Secretary  (Mr.  Dew)  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition. 


Birmingham  Piiotographio  Society. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Technic.al 
Schools,  Bridge  Street,  on  the  8th  inst.,  W.  J.  Harrison  in  the 
chair. 

T.  J.  Davies,  Thomas  Hadley,  ,T.  A.  Walton,  and  J.  H.  Wynn 
were  elected  members,  and  George  Owen  was  nominated  for 
election. 

The  question-box  contained  the  following: — “What  is  the 
best  dead  black  for  inside  of  camera  and  slides 

E.  Underwood  : Shellac,  methylated  spirits,  and  lamp- 
black. 

A.  PuMPHREY  : Bates’  varnish. 

E.  C.  Middleton  : Albumen  and  lamp-black. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  Ackland’s  Sensitometer  and  Expo- 
sure Table,  and  presented  the  prize  to  the  winner  of  the  Develop- 
ment Competition  (J.  H.  Pickard),  consisting  of  an  enlargement 
from  Eastm.an  film  (Glen  Helen,  Isle  of  Man),  executed  by 
Morgan  and  Kidd. 

F.  Barnett  and  S.  G.  Mason  were  elected  Auditors  of  Trea- 
surer’s books  for  ensuing  annu.al  meeting  on  November  22nd. 

C.  J . Watson  then  delivered  his  paper  on  “ Ferrous- Oxalate 
Developer.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  “In  my 
opinion  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  still  holds  its  own  for 
lantern  transparencies,  and  in  all  cases  where  perfectly  clear 
pictures  are  required.  I use  a mixture  of — 

Saturated  solution  of  potassio  oxalate  ...  16  parts 

Saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  ...  2 „ 

Solution  25  per  cent,  ammonium  bromide  ...  1 part 

An  exposed  plate  may  be  left  an  hour  or  two  if  necessary,  with- 
out staining  ; or  if  a slight  yellowing  of  iron  should  take  pLaco 
it  can  be  removed  at  once  by  immersion  in  alum  solution  con- 
taining a small  portion  of  oxalic  acid.  The  above  developer  can 
be  used  successively  for  four  or  five  plates.  Possibly  I am  in 
the  habit  of  giving  a slightly  increased  exposure  which  would 
imperceptibly  be  given  when  working  with  the  same  developer. 
The  limit  to  the  number  of  plates  which  it  is  possible  to  develop 
in  the  quantity  of  solution  appears  to  be  caused  not  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  liquid,  but  by  the  formation  (more  especially 
in  the  cold  weather)  of  a deposit  upon  the  plate  and  dish  of 
green  crystals.  These  crystals  are  composed  of  potassio  ferric- 
oxalate,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  experimental 
photographer.  They  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  boiling 
andevaporating  the  spent  solution  (from  development)  until  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  other  salts  have  been  thrown  down,  and 
then  pouring  off  the  clear  solution  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  as  the 
substance  is  only  soluble  in  10  parts  of  cold  water,  although 
soluble  in  half  its  weight  at  the  boiling  point.  These  crystals, 
when  purified  by  re-crystallization,  are  of  a beautiful  emerald 
green,  some  of  their  faces  being  peculiarly  striated,  and  when 
deposited  from  a weak  solution  give  splendid  colours  with  polar- 
ising microscope.  When  these  crystcils  are  exposed  to  sunlight 
they  are  decomposed  on  the  side  on  which  the  light  falls,  and 
become  encrusted  with  a coating  of  yellow  ferrous  oxalate,  and  in 
solution  the  same  action  takes  place,  a crystalline  precipitate  being 
thrown  down.  I have  endeavoured  to  make  u.se  of  this  sub- 
stance for  photographic  printing.  By  coating  paper  with  a hot 
solution,  and  exposure  some  houis  to  direct  sunlight,  an  orange 
print  is  obtained  on  a greenish  ground  ; on  treating  the  image 
with  prussiate  of  potash  and  washing,  the  picture  is  reversed,  so 
that  it  now  becomes  white  on  a bluish-green  ground.  This  may 
be  useful  for  obtaining  positive  prints  direct  from  the  object, 
such  as  botanical  specimens,  &c.” 

The  Lecturer  interspersed  his  paper  with  interesting  practical 
chemical  experiments  and  analysis  and  lantern  slides. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  November  9th,  at  the 
Royal  Collegeof  Science,  Dublin,  T.  A.  Bewley,  M.I.M.E.,iu  the 
chair. 

The  report  of  the  past  year,  and  statements  of  accounts  (which 
showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a most  flourishing  condition),  were 
received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Carson  was  elected  a member,  and  Messrs.  Mackintosh, 
Bradley,  and  Stubbs  proposed  for  membership. 

On  the  motion  of  F.  A.  Millar,  seconded  by  J.  C.  Simple,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sciences,  for 
continuing  to  permit  the  Society  the  use  of  their  premises. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  J udges  (Messrs.  Mansfield, 
Conan,  and  J.  V.  Robinson)  had  awarded  the  Society’s  medals 
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as  under,  viz.  : — Best  work  of  the  season — Louis  Mildon,  for  his 
instantaneous  picture  of  a diver  ; Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn,  for  an 
enlargement  of  a view  in  the  Tyrol.  Best  photograph  taken 
on  annual  ezcursiou — Mr.  Louis  Mildon  ; highly  commended — 
S.  Baker  and  Dr.  Browne. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  ballot  reported  that  the  following  officers 
and  outgoing  members  of  Council  had  been  elected  : — 

Fresident. — Sir  Howard  Grubb,  F.U  S. 

Vice-President. — George  Mansfield,  J.P. 

Treasurer. — T.  A.  Bewley. 

Council. — A.  Conan,  Greenwood  Pirn,  T.  Mayne,  M.P.,  H. 
Bewley,  Dr,  Cosgrave. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Woodworth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Simple, 
a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Conan  on  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  secretary — a post  he  had  held  for  ten 
years. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a change  of  rule  was  agreed  to, 
vesting  the  appointment  of  secretary  in  the  hands  of  the 
council. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Dr.  So^ttou  Baecklandt’s  dry  plates, 
which  develop  in  water  only,  and  some  lantern  slides  shown  by 
Dr.  Cosgrave,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a conversazione 
to  inspect  the  pictures  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  Society 
medals,  among  which  Mr.  Mildon’s  wonderful  studies  of  men 
diving,  leaping,  playing  tennis,  &c.,  attracted  much  attention. 


Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Club. 

A MEETINO  of  this  Club  took  place  at  Messrs.  Skardon's  Rooms 
on  Wednesday,  7th  inst.,  at  8 p.m.,  R.  Murray  in  the  chair. 

The  council  reported  with  regret  the  resignation  of  his  seat 
in  the  council  by  Mr.  Soltau-Symons,  who  was  leaving  the 
district  for  some  mouths,  and  announced  that  Capt.  Castle,  R.N., 
had  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy  thus  formed.  Col.  Heseltine 
and  Mr.  Roy  were  elected  to  vacancies  on  the  council. 

W.  Gayb  Tweedy  then  gave  a most  interesting  lecture  upon 
“ Lantern  Slides,”  during  which  he  exhibited  about  120  of  his 
own  manufacture,  printed  by  contact  on  Fry’s  or  Thomas's 
plates  from  negatives  obtained  by  him  in  a hand  camera  ; lens, 
in.  focus ; exposures  varying  from  drop-shutter  to  two  minutes. 
A flock  of  Dartmoor  sheep  startled,  the  interior  of  Hotter  Mill, 
a view  at  Sutton  Pool,  were  much  admired.  The  subjects  were 
very  varied,  as  also  were  the  exposures.  Forest  and  stream, 
landscape  and  seascape,  rocks,  trees,  snow  scenes,  tombs  at 
Buckland  Monochorum,  and  groups  at  7.30  p.m.  with  l-20th 
second  exposure. 


®alh  in  51ubio. 

On  the  Influence  op  Light  upon  the  Explosion  of 
Nitrogen  Iodide. — J.  W.  Mallet,  writing  in  Nature,  says  The 
statement  of  L.  Gatterman  in  his  recent  paper  {licrichlc  d. 
deutsch.  chcm,  Gesellsck.  xxi.  751  ; following  upV.  Meyer’s 
paper  in  the  same  volume,  p.  26)  on  nitrogen  chloride,  that  its 
explosive  decomposition  may  be  brought  about,  or  its  suscepti- 
bility to  explosion  much  increased,  by  exposure  to  bright  light, 
has  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fact,  which  did  not  specially  impress 
me  at  the  time,  that  I myself  undoubtedly  observed  the  same 
relation  several  years  ago  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  iodide.  In 
a i>aper  on  the  preparation  and  composition  of  the  latter 
substance,  published  in  the  first  number  of  this  journal  (April 
1879),  it  was  noted  that  on  two  occasions  the  product  obtained 
with  the  composition  NIj  or  Nj  Ig  “ exploded  in  some  quantity 
under  water  with  much  violence  and  complete  shattering  of  the 
vessel.”  I remember  distinctly  that  in  one  of  these  cases  I had 
just  carried  to  a window,  through  which  the  sun  was  shining,  the 
beaker  full  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  which  w.as  the  black 
sediment  of  iodide,  and  was  gently  stirring  the  liquid  with  a 
glass  rod,  holding  the  beaker  up  so  as  to  look  at  it  from  below, 
when  the  rod  touched  the  lower  part  of  the  side  or  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  explosion  occurred.  In  the  other  case  the 
iodide  was  being  washed  with  the  ice-cold  water  of  ammonia,  the 
vessel  standing  on  a table  exposed  at  the  time  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  I do  not  remember  with  certainty  what  seemed  to 
precipitate  the  explosion  on  this  occasion,  but  I believe  it  was 
the  pouring  some  fresh  liquid,  from  the  height  of  a few  inches, 
on  the  black  sediment  of  iodide  which  had  just  been  partially 
drained  by  decantation.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  nitrogen 
iodide,  while  wet,  exhibits  no  extraordinary  sensitiveness,  and 


may  be  safely  worked  with,  only  becoming  highly  dangerous  on 
drying,  so  that  I have  little  doubt  that  bright  sunshine  was 
influential  in  bringing  about  these  two  explosions, 

Re-Issue  of  Cassell’s  Popular  Educator.— The  new  issue 
of  the  “ Popular  Educator,”  the  first  part  of  which  is  before  us, 
although  vastly  improved  as  regards  matter  and  general  style, 
has  perhaps  not  such  a large  field  of  usefulness  before  it  as 
was  the  case  when  the  first  issue  took  place  about  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  by  cheap  hand-books  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  being  now  so  easily  obtainable,  and  primary  schools  being 
available  for  nearly  all.  The  part  before  us  deals  with  English, 
Drawing,  Geography,  French,  Human  Physiology,  Arithmetic, 
Music,  History,  Latin,  Shorthand,  Astronomy,  German,  and 
Geometry.  Altogether  we  have  64  quarto  pages,  well  illustrated, 
and  at  a Cost  of  sixpence. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Nov.  21st 
will  be  “ Photogi  aphic  Mounts.” 


%a  (Jornspanb^nts. 

*•*  Oomtnunications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  reviev,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  i addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Photoobapiiic  News 
6, Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;’*  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  **  Piper  and  Cauteu,  PuoTooaAPiiic 
News,  5,  Furnival  3treet,London,  E C.” 

J.  Hampton. — Use  rather  old  collodion,  expose  moderately,  and 
develop  with  a rather  weak  iron  developer.  The  negatives  can 
then  be  intensified  by  one  of  the  mercurial  methods. 

J.  Fox,  JuNR. — 1.  There  are  very  few  shutters  in  tho  market 
which  will  give  so  short  an  exposure  as  that  you  mention.  We 
think,  however,  that  Wollaston’s  shutter,  sold  by  Kidsforth  and 
Mudford,  Jackson  Road,  Holloway,  will  work  rapidly  enough; 
but  this  shutter  is  expensive,  and  has  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
tho  lens.  2.  The  arrangement  is  a very  excellent  one,  and  the 
shutter  works  nearly  to  the  speed  you  mention. 

Theo.  B.  M.akch. — Thank  you  for  your  note.  If  anything  occurs 
which  will  facilitate  matters,  we  will  let  you  know. 

Photabgus. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  mention  one  as  ” best.” 
Read  Bothauiley’s  articles  on  tho  subject,  and  those  of  Captain 
Abney  now  appearing  in  tho  News.  There  is  a good  deal  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  in  the  new  edition  of  Abney’s  “ Instruc- 
tion in  Photography,”  published  by  Piper  unl  Carter,  5,  Furni- 
val  Street. 

J.  M.  G. — The  best  thing  will  be  to  soak  it  in  a citric  acid  and 
alum  clearing  bath. 

Victim. — 1.  Anyone  who  knowingly  supplies  such  articles,  and  so 
ruins  a photographer’s  business  for  tho  sake  of  a trifling  gain  to 
himself,  is  about  as  infamous  a scoundrel  as  exists ; and  the 
fact  that  ho  cautioned  you  to  avoid  using  an  excess  of  moisture 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  knew  them  to  bo  deleterious.  2.  Wo 
have  mislaid  the  question  ; write  again. 

George  Kiluurn. — 1.  Pure  methyl  alcohol  is  rather  an  expensivo 
article  to  buy,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  so-callod 
methylated  spirit,  which  is  a mixture  of  ethylic  alcohol  and  the 
crude  wood  naphtha,  the  latter  being  a ver^  impure  form  of 
methylic  alcohol.  You  can  obtain  the  methylic  alcohol  from 
Hopkin  and  Williams,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  2.  Alcohol 
at  96  is  alcohol  containing  only  4 per  cent,  of  water. 
Most  commercial  alcohol  contains  a larger  proportion.  3.  Al- 
coholic ammonia  is  a saturated  solution  of  ammonia  gal  in  alcohol. 
4.  You  might  try  it  with  Mawson’s  collodion  as  a basis,  but  of 
course  we  cannot  say  beforehand  what  tho  lesult  would  be.  6. 
Wo  have  never  succeedol  with  tho  formula  in  question,  our  ex- 
perience being  like  your  own. 

E.  C.  Middleton. — Thank  you  for  the  communication. 

W.  Adcock. — We  arc  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  tho  print. 

Ammonia. — All  depends  upon  tho  condition  of  tho  original  mix- 
ture. If  putiefaction  commenced  in  the  first  stage,  you  had 
better  throw  all  away,  and  recommence ; otherwise  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  neutnalizo  as  you  propose. 

F.  J.  B.— 1.  Dr.  Higgins  has  given  no  further  description  of  tho 
arrangement,  and  should  he  do  so,  we  shall  publish  it.  2.  Wo 
^thioK  that,  in  this  case,  you  will  succeed  if  you  use  a si.ffer  and 
’more  absorbant  material  for  the  wick,  and  take  care  not  to  com- 
press it  too  much.  Sometimes  a few  waved  wires  worked  into 
the  wick,  and  kept  below  the  level  of  the  flame,  are  useful. 

W.  I. — Ordinary  oil-colours,  as  sold  in  tubes,  will  answer,  if  suffi- 
cient time  is  allowed  for  them  to  dry,  but  water-colour  rubbed  up 
with  white  of  egg  is  better.  When  dry,  the  surface  of  the  work 
should  be  moistened  with  spirit  (3  parts  strong  alcohol  to  1 part 

I water)  to  coagulate  the  albumen. 
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CARBUTT’S  CELLULOID  FILMS  COATED  WITH 
EMULSION. 

From  John  Carbutt,  of  Wayne  .Tunction,  Philadelphia, 
we  have  received  a package  which  contains  celluloid  films 
coated  with  gelatine  emulsion,  and  which  are  developed  as 
easily  as  coated  glass  plates.  The  celluloid  film  is  quite 
as  transparent  and  as  free  from  defects  as  the  best  glass, 
but  the  emulsioned  surface  is  slightly  roughened,  and  as 
it  takes  about  one  hundred  of  the  coated  films  to  make  up 
the  thickness  of  one  inch,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  regards 
lightness  and  portability,  the  celluloid  films  will  hold  their 
own  with  paper. 

Sheets  of  celluloid  coated  with  emulsion  are  not  exactly 
a novelty,  as  several  years  ago  the  use  of  this  material  was 
advocated  by  M.  David  and  others  ; but  owing  to  the  im 
perfections  of  the  material  used  their  results  were  crude 
and  unpromising  compared  with  these  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Carbutt’s  success  in  putting  his  films  upon  the 
market  has  been  mainly  dependant  on  obtaining  a supply 
of  clear  and  glass- like  celluloid,  free  from  defects  and 
uniformly  thin  ; and  in  the  second  place,  on  roughing  the 
surface  so  slightly  and  uniformly  as  to  make  the  emulsion 
to  adhere  properly,  aud  yet  not  to  impair  the  transparency 
of  the  medium. 

In  celluloid  we  have  a material  which  does  not  react  in 
any  way  with  moisture,  and  as  it  does  not  absorb  moisture, 
it  neither  swells  nor  curls  in  the  developing  thud.  In  fact, 
the  use  of  these  films  offers  no  additional  manipulation 
beyond  what  is  required  in  the  case  of  glass  plates,  and  as 
soon  as  the  negative  is  washed  an  1 dried  it;  is  ready  for 
use.  The  film  is  so  thin  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  the 
neg.itive  may  be  printed  from  either  side. 

Celluloid  is  virtually  a collodion  in  which  cvmphor  is 
the  solvent  of  the  pyroxyline,  camphor  aud  pyroxyline 
being  kneaded  together  at  a temperature  sufficient  to 
enable  the  former  to  exercise  a solvent  action  upon  the 
latter.  When  a celluloid  film  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
camphor  slowly  evaporates,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  we 
may  have  simply  a film  of  transparent  pyroxyline.  Among 
the  commercial  applications  of  celluloid  we  may  refer  to  its 
use  for  making  artificial  ivory  (when  mixed  with  a white 
pigment),  and  for  making  imitations  of  tortoise-shell. 

In  a letter  Mr.  Carbutt  says: — “ I commenced  investi- 
gating this  material — celluloid — some  three  years  ago,  but 
it  is  only  during  this  year  that  the  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  furnish  it  to  me  perfect  enough  for  photo- 
graphic negatives,  and  it  has  every  desirable  quality  of 
glass,  without  any  of  its  drawbacks,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  films  on  paper  or  other  materials  that 
require  the  after-process  of  stripping.”  One  dozen  quarter- 
plate  films  only  just  turn  the  scale  at  one  ounce,  and  in  a 
circular  sent  by  Carbutt  he  says  that  “ two  dozen  5 by  8 
films  in  a Carbutt  Multiplex  Film-holder  weigh  but  18 


ounces,  while  two  dozen  5 by  8 dry  plates  in  twelve  double 
holders  weigh  225  ounces.”  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Carbutt’s 
“ Multiplex  Film-holder.” 

As  it  is  quite  easy  to  roll  celluloid  into  long  strips,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  Carbutt  film  for 
the  roll-holder. 


LIME  DEPOSIT  ON  ALBUMEN  PRINTS. 

A SHORT  time  since  we  received  from  a photographer 
practising  in  a large  town  on  the  South  Coast  a print  upon 
albumenised  paper,  which  was  covered  with  whitish 
patches  presenting  a mottled  appearance  over  the  whole. 

A letter  accompanied  the  print  requesting  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  mottling  was  due,  as  the  writer  supposed,  to 
lime  in  the  washing  water,  and  if  so  what  remedy  should 
be  applied  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  mischief  ; and 
why,  in  this  case,  the  same  trouble  should  not  be  univers- 
ally experienced  by  himself  aud  by  the  other  photographers 
who  employed  water  from  the  same  supply— that  which 
was  furnished  in  the  usual  way  by  the  town  authorities. 

A very  slight  investigation  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
surmise  of  the  photographer,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  mottled 
appearance  being  due  to  a deposit  of  lime  (or,  more  strictly, 
carbonate  of  lime)  from  the  washing  water  was  the  cor- 
rect one.  That  it  was  a deposit,  and  not  an  eating  away, 
or  incipient  fading  of  the  print,  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  on  being  held  up  to  the  light  the  places  where  the 
whitn-  surface  was  visible  were  sliglitly  more  opaque 
than  the  rest,  instead  of  bsing  more  transparent,  as  would 
have  b>en  look -’ll  for  if  theie  had  been  fading.  The  only 
thing  which  tended  to  suggest  that  the  markings  were  not 
deposit,  was  the  fact  that  moderate  sponging  failed  to 
remove  them,  as  although  mere  wetting  made  them  nearly 
disappear,  thoy  showed,  on  drying,  almost  if  not  not  q ute 
as  nadly  as  ever.  Very  hard  sponging  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  marks,  but  it  had  to  be  so  hard  as  to  damage  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper,  to  the  extent  that  on  drying,  there  was 
a patch  of  c imparative  dullness  where  so  much  pressure 
and  friction  had  been  employed.  _ . , , 

Application  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  a portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  print  at  ouce  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
deposit  was,  as  had  been  surmised,  one  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  A solution  of  a strength  of  one  part  of  acid  to  ten 
of  water  was  employed,  but  a much  weaker  one  would, 
doubtless,  have  sufficed.  There  was  visible  effervescence, 
and  in  a few  seconds  a complete  solution  of  the  deposit. 
The  print  being  rinsed  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
washed  in  running  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  was 
taken  out  and  dried.  On  drying,  the  portion  that  had 
been  treated  with  acid  was  found  entirely  free  from  the 
mottled  stain,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  deposit,  which, 
as  previously  mentioned,  showed  but  slightly  when  wet, 
came  up  with  its  original  vigour. 
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The  measures  to  be  adopted  in  a case  of  the  kind  under 
consideration,  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  one  class  includes  all  means  that  may  be  used  to  pre- 
vent a deposit  from  being  formed  in  the  prints,  ami  the 
other  class  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  the  removal  of 
the  deposit  when  once  formed.  Treating  the  latter  or 
remedial  method  first,  we  see  no  re:ison  to  suppose  that 
any  injury  has  accrued  to  the  print  either  in  present 
appearance,  or  what  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance,  in 
the  probability  of  ultimate  fading,  from  the  course  we 
adopted  of  the  application  of  dilute  aci  l.  Photographers 
h.ave  been  properly  warned  against  the  evil  of  having  a 
trace  of  acid  in  the  hyposulphite  bath,  and  are  naturally 
inclined  to  think  that  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  solu- 
tion all  through  is  that  which  is  most  compatible  with 
success  in  printing  generally,  and  particularly  with  a prob- 
ability of  permanency  in  the  finished  result.  When, 
however,  the  hypo  has  been  entirely  removed  from  the 
print  by  proper  washing,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a short  immersion  in  a dilute  acid  solution,  followed 
by  copious  washing,  can  have  any  deleterious  influence. 
We  propose,  however,  to  retain  a strip  of  the  print  upon 
which  we  have  experimented — a strip  including  a portion 
from  which  the  deposit  has  been  removed  by  acid,  and  a 
portion  which  has  not  been  so  treated — for  the  purpose  of 
observing  if  any  difference  appears  in  a reasonable  time. 
Another  similar  strip  will  be  subjected  to  the  well-known 
accelerating  influences  as  regards  fading  of  light  and 
moisture.  Acetic,  citric,  or  other  acids  familiar  to  the 
photographer,  may  be  employed  instead  of  hydrochloric  ; 
sulphuric  acid,  however,  should  not  be  used,  as  sulphite 
of  lime  is  itself  almost  insoluble. 

The  last-mentioned  consideration  brings  us  to  the  fact 
that  “ hardness  ” of  water  is  of  two  kinds,  the  first  and 
most  common  kind  being  that  which  e.xisted  in  the  case 
under  discussion,  where  the  lime  exists  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid  ; and 
the  second  kind  where  the  lime  is  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 
The  latter  kind  'of  hardness  is  that  known  as  perma- 
nent, because  there  is  no  ready  way  of  j)recipitatiug  the 
dissolved  lime,  as  is  done  in  some  chalky  districts  where 
the  temporary  hardness  due  to  carbonate  of  lime  is  so 
pronounced  as  to  be  recognised  as  a serious  inconvenience. 
With  water  permanently  hard  there  is  not  the  same  ten- 
dency to  form  deposit,  and  we  have  nevei  heard  of  a pho- 
tographer suffering  from  any  such  settlement  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  print  from  this  cause.  If  any  case  should  occur, 
however,  the  acid  remedy  will  not  be  available,  as  the 
sulphate  of  lime  deposit  is  not  soluble  in  such  a men- 
struum. 

With  regard  to  the  preventive  measures  that  might  be 
used,  the  best  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  precipitation  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water  by  the  addition  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  lime  water,  as  is  done  by  the  authorities 
in  those  districts  which  have  been  referred  to.  It  is  too 
much,  however,  to  expect  the  photographer  to  undertake 
a duty  like  this,  which  is  so  much  better  and  more  cheaply 
performed  by  municipal  or  other  authorities.  Some- 
thing might  be  done,  however,  by  having  two  cisterns  to 
be  used  on  alternate  days.  If  the  cisterns  are  in  a sunny 
or  other  warm  place,  a great  deal  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
would  deposit  either  on  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  or  as  a 
fine  precipitate,  giving  a milky  appearance  to  the  water. 
This  milkiness  could  be  removed  by  filtration  or  settle- 
ment, if  desired,  but  the  deposit  once  formed  in  the  water 
itself  has  not  the  same  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  the  print  as  when  it  is  deposited  in  the  presence  of  the 
pajoer.  Another  and  simpler  method  is  to  employ  a rapid 
washing  instead  of  a long  .soaking.  If,  after  the  first  half 
hour’s  washing  in  frequently-changed  waters,  the  prints 
are  well  sponged,  and  then  washed  in  warm  water,  and 
again  washed  in  a few  changes  of  cold  water,  there  will 
not  be  time  fora  firm,  hard  deposit  to  form.  This  is  a 
method  of  washing  which  we  have  before  recommended  as 
probably  more  conducive  to  permanency  than  the  time- 


honoured  night’s  soaking  weekly  extending  into  two 
nights  with  a day  intervening.  This  method,  which  we 
have  known  to  be  adopted  on  other  grounds  than  those 
connected  with  a lime- bearing  water  supply,  and  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  several  years’  experience  with  appa- 
rent success,  is  one  which  should  effectually  prevent  any 
such  mischief  arising  as  the  hard  deposit  on  the  print 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article. 


THE  NITRIC  OXIDE  FLASH  LIGHT. 
Several  times  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
referred  to  the  use  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
nitric  oxide  flash  light  for  photographic  purposes,  but  it 
has  not  yet  come  into  anything  like  general  use,  and  at 
present  it  is  not  very  easy  to  certainly  conjecture  whether 
this  light  will  iu  any  way  compete  with  the  magnesium 
flash.  Indeed,  as  magnesium  becomes  cheaper,  and  its  use 
becomes  better  understood,  the  probability  of  it  being 
ousted  by  the  nitric  oxide  light  may  seem  to  diminish, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  offensive  character  of 
carbon  disulphide,  and  the  fact  that  the  nitric  oxide  gas 
must  be  prepared  as  wanted.  On  the  other,  hand  there  is 
the  circumstance  that  burn  magnesium  how  you  will, 
there  is  white  smoke  which  makes  the  atmosphere  thick. 
True  it  is  that  arrangements  exist  by  which  the  smoke  may 
be  in  great  part  collected  or  condensed,  but  such  arrange- 
ments are  complex,  often  cumbersome,  and  not  always 
certain. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  attention  given  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  now  quote  from  the  current  number  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin  the  following  remarks  on  the  nitric  oxide  light  : — 

“ The  use  of  nitric  oiide  gas  and  c.arbon  disulphide  vapour 
for  producing  photographic  negatives  is  by  no  means  new.  We 
well  remember  seeing  experiments  of  this  kind  made  many 
years  ago  when  we  began  our  first  studies  of  chemistry.  It 
has  'oeen  long  known  that  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
when  mixed  in  the  dark,  or  in  a yellow  or  red  light,  will 
remain  without  any  apparent  action  upon  one  another  for  some 
time  ; but  if  such  a mixture  is  brought  into  sunlight,  the  two 
gases  unite  with  explosive  violence  and  form  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  If,  instead  of  sunlight,  the  light  from  a mixture  of  nitric 
oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  vapour  is  used,  the  same  violent 
union  of  the  two  gases  will  take  place,  producing  the  same 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  From  these  experiments  it  is  evident 
that  the  light  from  the  nitric  oxide  mixture  is  chemically 
almost  as  active  as  sunlight. 

As  early  as  187 1 a German  chemist  named  Sell  sought  to 
utilize  this  mixture  for  the  production  of  pictures  at  night, 
and  the  subject  was  investigated  by  our  esteem'd  correspon- 
dent, Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  who  published  his  results  in  the  Berichte 
der  Deutschtn  Chemischen  Gesellschaft  for  1875.  Sell  burnt  a 
mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  vapour  in  a lamp 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  this  lamp  that 
Dr.  Vogel  submitted  to  experiment.  As  a result,  he  found 
that  the  light  produced  had  a decided  chemical  activity,  but 
was  not  as  strong  as  average  daylight.  To  produce  a negative 
by  the  nitric  oxide  lamp  it  took  quadruple  the  amount  of  time 
needed  in  daylight  on  a clear  winter’s  day  at  noon.  The  light 
was  also  found  to  be  rich  in  violet  and  blue  rays,  which  latter 
rays  give  it  an  adv.intage  over  other  light  sources  for  portrait 
work,  as  the  colour  blends  with  the  blue  colour  of  the  eyes. 
But  it  was  also  found  necessary  to  have  a specially  arranged  flue 
or  chimney  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion,  which 
consist  largely  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
are  some  advantages  in  this  source  of  light  for  photographic 
work  ; but  the  di.sadvantages  greatly  outnumber  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nitric  oxide  is  most  easily  made  by 
acting  on  copper  with  nitric  acid,  but  made  in  this  way  it 
requires  a specially  constructed  apparatus,  and  its  quality  is 
very  variable,  since  it  contains  more  or  less  nitrous  oxide. 
Again,  the  use  of  chemical  apparatus  [and  nitric  acid  for  the 
production  of  light  in  a photographic  studio  is  to  our  minds 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  at- 
tempts being  made  to  store  the  gas  either  in  cylinders  or  other- 
wise, for  it  is  a powerfnl  oxidizing  agent,  and  corrodes  metal 
very  readily.  Nitric  oxide  gas  coming  into  contact  with  the 
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air  unites  at  once  with  the  oxygen  of  the  latter,  forming 
nitrogen  tetroxide,  a red  gas,  very  corrosive  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  highly  dangerous. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  suffered  severly  from  inhaling 
this  gas,  and  we  have  seen  several  hemorrhages  produced  in 
others,  caused  by  carelessly  inhaling  the  red  fumes  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  nitric  oxide  in  the  air.  This  fact  alone  appears 
enough,  in  our  minds,  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  nitric  oxide 
and  carbon  disulphide  light  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  carbon  disulphide,  also,  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  fluid 
to  have  around.  Its  bad  odor,  unless  specially  purified,  is  a 
great  bar  to  its  use,  and  a fluid  that  is  constantly  giving  off 
sulphuretted  vapours  is  a bad  addition  to  any  photographic 
studio  or  laboratory.” 


DISINTEGRATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES 
IN  INDIA. 

The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  India  say.s  ; — 

The  fact  of  finding  one’s  favourite  lens  covered  with  a 
peculiar  growth  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  so  common 
to  all  photographers  in  India  that  there  probably  is  not 
one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it  in  some  shape  or  another. 
We  have  made  this  growth  a study  for  some  time,  though 
we  must  confess  we  have  not  reared  it  on  specimens  of 
valuable  lenses,  as  we  should  have  wished  to  do  in  order 
to  compare  results.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  lenses  .are 
apparently  liable  to  be  ruined  out  here,  unless  some  care 
is  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  rainy  season  at  least. 

What  this  growth  is  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but  it 
only  makes  its  appearance  when  the  atmosphere  reaches 
a certiiin  degree  of  humidity,  spreading  rapidly  over  the 
surface  of  the  gl.ass  just  like  frost  on  a window-pane. 
Examination  with  a magnifier  reveals  nothing  more  than 
what  is  known  generally  as  “ mould,”  and  the  early  ap- 
plication of  a rag  will  remove  every  trace  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  if  the  mould  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  very  soon,  as  it 
were,  takes  root,  an  1 in  time  eats  through  the  polished 
surface  of  the  glass,  leaving  a rough  surface  like  ground 
glass.  A brown  stain  usually  accompanies  this  growth, 
and  is  found  as  a ring  round  the  spots  of  mould.  Various 
methods,  such  as  spirits  of  wine,  have  been  recommended 
for  clearing  away  the  growth,  but  when  it  has  once  taken 
a firm  hold,  we  have  not  found  any  preparation  of  any 
practical  value  in  removing  it.  The  growth,  as  a rule, 
forms  on  the  softer  descriptions  of  glass  with  greater 
rapidity  than  on  the  harder  v.arieties,  therefore  it  usually 
appears  on  crown  glass  before  flint.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case,  as  experience  has  shown  that  the 
fungus  attacks  Steinheil’s  flint  glass  lenses,  if  anything, 
more  readily  than  other  descriptions.  Again,  foreign 
lenses  seem  to  take  the  fungus  more  readily  than  those 
by  the  best  English  makers,  though  the  latter,  if  not 
attended  to  in  time,  become  equally  ruined.  The  best 
remedy  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  namely,  to  keep  all 
lenses  constantly  wiped  with  a soft  cloth  or  leather. 

We  have  had  lenses  shown  to  us  which  have  been  ruined 
beyond  repair  from  want  of  attention,  and  oddly  enough, 
new  lenses  appear  more  liable  to  the  growth  tLau  those 
which  have  been  in  use  in  this  country  for  a few  years. 
Should  a lens  not  be  required  for  some  time,  the  safest 
method  is  to  grease  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which  forms  a 
certiiin  protection,  and  can  easily  be  removed  when  re- 
quired. 

A'et  another  instince  of  trouble  in  keeping  lenses.  We 
have  just  received  two  lenses  by  a well-known  maker, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  cracked  in  some  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  until  the  combinations  are  sepa- 
rated, it  would  be  impossible  to  finally  decide  what  is  the 
matter  with  them.  Assuming  that  they  are  not  cracked 
or  “ starred,”  it  is  probable  that  the  glasses  have  been 
mounted  too  tightly,  and  the  hot  weather  has  caused  them  to 
expand  more  than  has  been  allowed  for,  and  the  balsam 
used  to  cement  the  coiubinations  has  been  displaced.  It 
seems  that  the  lenses  have  been  badly  cemented,  too  much 


balsam  having  been  applied,  for  in  one  ca.se  the  <lisplace- 
ment  has  taken  the  shape  of  lines  like  cracks,  and  in  the 
other  a very  curious  appearance  preseiits  itself,  for  the 
cement  h,as  crystallised.  Such  occurrences  as  this  might 
be  expected  with  cheap  lenses;  but  when  our  leading 
makers  are  brought  into  question,  it  becomes  a serious 
consideration  when  paying  a long  price.  We  are  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  makei’s,  aud  shall  be  glad  to  know 
whether  any  other  members  can  report  further  instances. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Once  more  the  old  and  well-worn  subject  of  the  owner- 
shij)  of  the  negative  has  been  brought  before  a law  court, 
and  in  this  case  with  the  result  that  the  photographer  has 
been  ordered  to  give  up  the  neg.atives  in  dispute.  Photo- 
graphers should  be  careful  to  specify  for  the  supply  of 
copies  or  photographs  in  their  estimates,  as,  if  they  charge 
for  “ photographing”  a subject,  there  may  be — and,  in- 
deed, often  is — a misunderstanding  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  negative. 

The  following  report  of  the  case  referred  to  above  is 
from  the  Kent  Examiner  of  November  16  : — 

Ashkord  County  Court,  November  14. 

S.  W.  Barns,  photographer,  Ashford,  v.  Rev.  C.  L.  Marson, 
re:tor  of  Orleatone  ; claim,  £3  for  photographs  supplied. — Mr. 
H.  II.  Gore,  of  the  firm  of  Gore  and  Munro,  solicitors,  Bristol, 
appeared  for  the  defendant. — Mr.  Barns  stated  that  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Marson  to  take  photographs  of  the 
rectory  and  the  church  of  Orleatone.  Plaintiff  at  first  wrote 
ollering  to  take  the  photographs  required  for  £3  15s.,  but  de- 
fendant objected  to  spending  more  than  £3,  and  asked  if  plain- 
tiff could  take  the  rectory  in  three  aspects,  and  the  church  in 
two  for  that  sum.  The  letter  also  contained  the  following 
words,  “ You  do  not  say  whether  your  estimate  includes  copies,’ 
aud  the  writer  asked  for  six  copies  from  each  of  the  five  nega- 
tives for  the  sum  named.  If  this  was  not  satisfactory,  he  asked 
Mr.  Barns  to  state  what  he  could  do  for  £3.  In  reply  to  this, 
Mr.  Barns  wrote  saying  the  price  quoted  was  for  one  copy  from 
each  negative  ; however,  in  order  to  meet  the  defendant,  he 
would  supply  two  copies  from  each  negative  for  £3.  In  answer 
to  this,  Mr.  Marson  wrote,  “ That  will  do  ; corns  any  day  you 
like,  and  I shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  food.”  Witness,  there- 
fore, went  down  and  took  the  photographs,  and  on  sending  the 
copies  defendant  wrote  saying  he  was  very  pleased  with  them, 
aud  stating  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Barns 
selling  copies  around  the  district.  He  asked  for  a quotation  for 
the  set  unmounted,  and  Mr.  Barns  mentioned  twelve  shillings. 
Mr.  Marson,  however,  said  he  thought  a guinea  a dozen  would 
be  a fair  price  “ if  he  had  not  bought  the  negatives,”  and  that 
was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  any  claim  for  the  negatives.  Mr. 
Marson  added  that  unless  they  could  agree  upon  a much  more 
moderate  price  for  copies,  he  had  better  have  the  negatives. 
Witness  had  had  thirty  j ears’  experience  as  photographer,  and 
had  never  heard  of  such  claim,  and  he  had  distinctly  stated  in 
bis  letter  that  it  was  copies  that  should  bo  had  for  the  money. 
In  reply  to  this  he  oflered  to  let  defendant  have  eighteen  copies 
from  the  six  i egatives,  together  with  the  negatives,  for  £4  4s  , 
and  added  that  h.ad  he  known  defendant  was  going  to  set  up 
such  a claim  he  would  have  declined  the  order.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Barns  admitted  that  he  had  no  written  permis- 
sion from  the  defendant  to  keep  the  negaaives.  He  did  not 
.answer  the  letter  sent  him  by  defendant’s  solicitors.  Mr.  Gore 
said  his  client  was  and  always  had  been  willing  to  pay  for  the 
photographs,  but  he  set  up  a claim  to  the  negatives,  and  this 
claim  was  a perfectly  legal  one,  as  laid  down  in  Copinger  on 
Contracts. — The  Judge  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  contention, 
and  said  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a claim,  but  if  it  was  law 
that  the  person  ordering  the  photographs  was  entitled  to  the 
negatives,  it  appeared  that  defendant  was  right.  The  Rev.  C. 
L.  Marson  having  been  sworn,  stated  that  when  he  made  the 
contract  he  argued  that  the  high  price  was  caused  by  the  nega- 
tive, and  he  understO''d  that  the  negative  was  his  property. 
Although  it  was  not  the  custom  to  claim  negatives  simply  be- 
cause they  would  be  of  no  use,  he  had  claimed  them  because  of 
the  exorbitant  charges.— The  Judge  having  looked  up  the  law 
on  the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant  was 
entitled  to  the  negatives  by  law,  and  that  no  contract  had  been 
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entered  into  that  would  take  away  his  right.  lie  thought, 
however,  that  Mr.  Marson  was  wrong  in  not  paying  the  £3  into 
court,  and  bringing  a counter  claim  for  the  recovery  of  the 
negatives.  There  would  be  no  order  as  to  costs,  but  Mr. 
Barn.s  would  have  his  court  fees. 

We  think  in  this  case  that  the  photographer  has  been 
very  hardly  used,  and  that  in  spite  of  his  legal  victory, 
the  Rev.  C.  L.  Marson  may  even  now  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  waive  his  claim  and  enter  into  some  arrange- 
ment for  the  supply  of  copies. 

The  Kentish  Express  of  the  17  th  instant  seems  to  consi- 
derably misunderstand  the  position  of  things,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  quotation  : — 

The  decision  of  Judge  Selfe  in  a county-court  case  heard  at 
Ashford  this  week  revolutionises  the  photographic  profession 
Mr.  Selfe  ruled  that  a negative  belongs  to  the  customer  and  not 
to  the  photographer,  unless  there  is  a written  undertaking  to 
the  contrary.  This  decision  will  naturally  cause  an  immense 
amount  of  chagrin  to  photographers,  who  always  reckon  upon 
obtaining  as  much  ultimate  profit  in  striking  off  copies  of  a 
negative,  months  and  even  years  afterwards,  as  they  do  at  the 
actual  sitting.  This  handing  over  of  the  negative  will  prove 
especially  disastrous  in  these  days  of  popular  amateur  photo- 
graphy, by  means  of  which  a private  individual  can  obtain  his 
negative  and  strike  off  as  many  prints  as  he  wishes.  The  only 
plan  for  the  photographers  is  to  secure  written  agreements  from 
their  customers.  We  do  not  for  a moment  dispute  .Tndge  Self’s 
law,  but  there  seems  but  little  equity  in  the  decision.” 

The  decision  altei's  nothing  ; it  merely  emphasizes  what 
was  known  before — the  nee  1 of  a clear  understanding 
that  the  charge  is  so  much  for  “ first  copy,”  after  copies 
being  then  supplied  at  a lower  rate. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

No.  4.— The  Pencils. 

B Y W.  E.  D E B E N H A M.* 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  pencils 
to  be  employed.  These  should  be  of  the  finest  quality 
obtainable,  but  as  price  and  quality  are  not  invariably 
concurrent,  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  characteristics  by 
which  a good  pencil  can  be  distinguished  from  a bad  one. 
The  great  points  to  be  observed  are  fineness  of  texture 
and  uniformity  of  the  lead.  Want  of  uniformity  shows 
itself  by  some  portions  of  the  lead  marking  more  freely 
than  other  portions,  so  that  a mark  which  with  a certain 
pressure  of  the  hand  is  intended  to  produce  a certain 
depth  of  stroke  may  be  lighter  or  heavier  than  desired. 
Want  of  fineness  of  texture  is  a still  more  serious  evil, 
and  a pencil  deficient  in  this  respsct  should  on  no  account 
be  used.  The  evil  will  show  itself  by  a crumbling  away 
of  the  point.  This  not  only  nece.ssitates  constant  re- 
sharpening, but  worse  still,  the  crumbled  fragments  aie 
apt  to  mark  the  negative  with  places  stronger  than  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  lead  where  the  point  has  broken 
off,  falling  on  the  plate  with  a fresh  unpolished  surface, 
and,  perhaps,  a fragment  of  lead  under  it,  makes  a mark 
that  cannot  easily  be  got  rid  of.  Short  of  actually  finding 
out  by  these  evils  occurring,  the  defective  character  of  the 
lead,  a judgment  may  be  formed  from  another  sign.  A 
good  lead  of  fine  and  close  texture  bears  a high  polish, 
whilst  an  inferior  one  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness 
shows  somewhat  greyer  and  duller.  The  difference  is  not 
great,  but  is  yet  perceptible,  and  will  show  on  the 
sharpened  points  as  well  as  along  the  side  of  the  lead. 

Pencils  of  various  degrees  of  hardness  are  required,  and 
these  degrees  are  represented  by  numbers  with  some 
makers,  and  by  letters  by  other  makers.  The  degrees  in 
use  run  from  B or  BB  to  HHH,  or  from  No.  1 to  5,  the 
higher  numbers  indicating  great  hardness.  Harder 
pencils  than  these  are  sometimes  recommended,  but  I 
have  not  found  any  occasion  for  their  use.  A good  deal 
depends,  however,  upon  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the 
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touch  of  the  individual,  as  to  what  degree  of  hardness  will 
be  required  for  a particular  depth  of  stroke  ; whilst  the 
character  of  the  varnish  or  medium  used,  the  intensity 
of  the  negative,  and  the  strength  of  the  places  to  be 
worked  upon,  will  determine  the  choice  of  a harder  or 
softer  lead  for  use  as  occasion  may  require.  A practised 
retoucher  will  be  able  to  do  with  one  lead  of  a medium 
hardness,  work  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  a lees  ex- 
perienced hand  to  attempt  without  a change,  so  that  old 
hands  will  often  not  require  to  change  their  pencils  all 
through  a negative,  and,  indeed,  for  several  negatives  in 
succession  if  of  fairly  uniform  quality,  and  without  any 
very  transparent  places  requiring  an  extra  amount  of 
deposit  upon  them. 

Lead  pencils  in  use  are  in  two  forms.  The  first  is  the 
old  kind  fixed  in  cedar,  fig  1.  When  these  are  used  the 


Fiq.  1. 

wood  should  be  cut  tapering  rather  finely,  and  half-an-inch 
or  rather  more  of  the  lead  should  be  exposed.  If  cut  as 
for  writing  or  ordinary  drawing  purposes,  the  work  will 
be  too  much  hidden  by  the  wood.  The  exposed  portion 
of  the  lead  is  sharpened,  slightly  conically  to  preserve  its 
strength,  to  a fine  point. 

It  is  more  customary  now  to  use  pencils  with  movable 
leads  in  holders,  as  shown  at  fig.  2.  The  trouble  of  sharpen- 


Fig.  2. 

ing  in  so  far  as  cutting  away  the  wood  is  concerned  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  pencil  is  kept  of  one  length  and 
weight.  The  length  of  lead  which  it  is  desirable  to 
expose,  and  the  kind  of  point  to  be  given,  are  the  same 
as  when  solid  wood  pencils  are  in  use.  It  is  desirable 
when  using  these  holders  to  have  at  least  three  of  them 
for  leads  of  differing  degrees  of  hardness,  and  not  to 
depend  upon  one  holder,  and  changing  of  the  leads  in  it, 
a course  involving  loss  of  time,  and  some  additional  risk 
of  breakage.  The  holders  should  bear  some  distinguishing 
sign  by  which  they  may  readily  be  recognised.  The  most 
marked  way  is  to  have  them  of  difl-'rent  colours,  and 
there  is  no  ditliculty  in  this,  as  they  are  made  of  red, 
black,  .ami  polished  cedar.  If  the  retoucher  has  them  all 
of  colour,  and  not  marked  by  distinguishing  letters,  it  is 
very  easy  to  cut  notches  corresponding  with  the  number 
on  the  lead  conLained  in  the  holder. 

As  an  example  of  quality  of  lead  being  sometimes  inde- 
pendent of  price,  I may  mention,  that  noticing  the  good 
quality  of  some  pencils  that  had  been  ob'ained  for  writing 
purposes  at  a few  pence  per  dozen,  I thought  I would  see 
if  they  were  good  enough  for  retouching,  and  sharpening 
one,  found  it  work  very  well  indeed.  I used  that  pencil 
right  off — it  was  marked  H B — for  several  heads  without 
wanting  any  change.  Of  course,  the  probabilities  are 
not  in  favour  of  finding  leads  of  fine  quality  in  low-priced 
pencils,  and  it  would  be  ridiculously  misplaced  economy 
to  use  any  lead  of  an  inferior  quality,  whatever  the  price. 

For  sharpening  the  point,  the  most  convenient  thing  is 
the  fine  glass  paper  block  sold  for  the  purpose.  When 
one  surface  is  worn  out  there  is  only  to  strip  it  off  and 
another  is  ready  for  use.  Where  these  blocks  cannot  be 
obtained,  a strip  of  fine  glass  paper  is  attached  to  a piece  of 
wood  or  millboard,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  there  are 
no  lumps  in  the  paste  or  glue,  which  would  throw  up  a 
ridge  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  paper  that  would  inter- 
fere with  its  proper  use.  The  lead  is  laid  on  its  side  and 
ground  away  with  a motion  from  side  to  side,  whilst  the 
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holder  is  slowly  revolved  to  expose  all  sides  to  the  cutting 
action  of  the  glass  paper. 

After  sharpening,  the  lead  should  be  wiped  before 
being  applied  to  the  negative,  otherwise  a little  of  the  pow- 
dered lead  adhering  to  its  surface  may  cause  the  first 
stroke  or  two  to  be  blacker  than  was  intended,  and  not  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  For  wiping  off  this 
powder,  the  lead  may  be  drawn  lightly  through  a soft 
cloth  held  between  the  fingers,  or  the  plan  may  be 
adopted  of  drawing  it  through  the  pile  of  a piece  of 
Utrecht  velvet,  such  as  is  used  for  covering  chairs  and 
other  articles  of  furniture. 


GAS  IN  CYLINDERS. 

BY  F.  A.  BRIDGE. 

The  introduction  of  the  thoroughly  efficient  gas  governors 
invented  by  Mr.  R.  Beard  has  undoubtedly  done  much 
to  popularize  gas  in  cylinders,  as  they  enable  the  gas  to 
be  used  in  any  proportion,  and  to  be  regulated  from  the 
jet.  Dissolving,  too,  is  now  rendered  as  easy  as  with  bags. 
Portability,  and  getting  rid  of  the  job  of  making  the 
oxygen,  and  filling  the  hydrogen  bag  after  arrival  at  the 
hall  where  the  “ show  ” is  to  be  given,  is  another  very 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  cylinders.  If  they  are  to 
be  still  further  patronized  by  exhibiiors,  however,  there 
are  two  or  three  things  that  will  have  to  be  “ looked  ” to 
by  those  who  make  compressed  gases. 

The  so-called  pure  hydrogen  is  sometimes  no  better 
than  coal  gas  ; in  fact,  the  latter  is  often  to  be  preferred. 
The  oxygen,  too,  is  frequently  very  inferior  in  quality. 
I am  not  for  one  moment  asserting  that  this  impurity  is 
always  intentional,  but  the  fact  remains  that  1 have  had 
oxygen  supplied  to  me  in  cylinders  which  would  not 
give  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  light  to  be  obtained 
from  “ home  made  ” gas  obtained  from  a good  sample  of 
chlorate  of  potash. 

As  to  the  occasional  sending  out  of  an  empty  cylinder 
instead  of  a full  one,  this  is  of  course  due  only  to  care- 
lessness ; no  maker  would  do  this  intentionally,  as  it 
generally  results  in  the  loss  of  a customer.  All  users  of 
gas  should  provide  themselves  with  a pressure  guage  ; this 
would  in  most  cases  prevent  their  attempting  to  illumi- 
nate a screen  successfully  from  an  empty  bottle. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  anything  I have  alluded  to — viz.,  that  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  cylinders  should  be  painted  different  colours 
to  prevent  the  chances  of  accident. 

Only  recently  I had  a couple  of  bottles  sent  to  me  for 
use  at  a pnblic  exhibition.  Both  were  painted  black,  and 
no  indication  appeared  on  them  to  show  which  was  which. 
They  were  sent  back  to  be  filled  up  after  the  exhibition, 
and  one  trembles  to  think  what  would  be  the  result  at  the 
next  show  if  oxygen  were  pumped  into  the  hydrogen 
cylinder,  or  vice  versa. 

Those  who  use  compressed  gases  should  positively  refuse 
to  deal  with  makers  who  do  not  paint  their  hydrogen 
cylinders  red  ; and  makers  would  find  it  to  their  interest 
if,  instead  of  cutting  against  each  other  for  price,  they 
would  charge  such  an  amount  as  would  enable  them  to 
supply  full  cylinders  of  pure  gas  “unmixed  with  baser 
matter,”  instead  of  sending  out  misleading  mixtures  which 
“ are  not  what  they  seem.” 


ON  TONING  DIFFICULTIES. 

BY  VALENTINE  BLANCHARD. 

From  time  to  time  complaints  crop  up,  in  the  journals  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  toning  the 
ready-prepared  papers.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
they  are  slower  to  tone  than  the  papers  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  higher  the  gloss  the  slower  the 
operation.  This  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  further  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  slowness 


that  I wish  to  refer  to,  but  a strange  and  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  things  when  the  prints  refuse  to  tone  altogether 
or  tone  unequally,  producing  a most  undesirable  mixture 
of  blue  and  red.  This  complaint  is  frequently  moat 
puzzling  to  the  maker  of  the  sensitive  paper,  for  by  the 
same  post  sometimes  will  come  letters  praising  a certain 
batch  of  paper,  speaking  specially  of  the  admirable  tone 
produced  on  it,  and  other  letters  also  referring  to  the  same 
batch  containing  anything  but  praise,  and  specially  con- 
demning its  obstinacy  in  the  toning  bath.  A key  to  the 
mystery  offered  itself  a short  time  since. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  more  highly  glazed 
papers  are  less  permeable  to  aqueous  solutions  than  the 
ordinary  albumenized  papers ; but  this  fact  is  too  fre- 
quently overlooked,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  only 
a small  batch  of  prints  are  toned,  that  though  the  usual 
changes  of  water  have  been  given,  the  time  occupied  in 
the  operations  has  been  considerably  lessened.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  prints  have  not  become  thoroughly 
soaked  through  the  entire  fabric.  And  though  the  toning 
commences  on  the  surface,  after  a time  it  proceeds  un- 
equally, or  seems  to  stop  altogether. 

This  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  the  other  day. 
A few  prints,  the  results  of  some  experiments,  received 
the  usual  changes  of  water,  and  commenced  to  tone 
slowly,  for  the  bath  was  cold.  After  a time  two  layers  of 
colour  seemed  to  show,  for  the  upper  was  purple,  but  appa- 
rently, just  beneath  the  surface,  was  an  unequal  tone  of 
red.  In  fact,  it  was  an  indisputable  case  of  unequal  toning. 
I at  once  prepared  some  fresh  prints,  and  washed  a portion 
of  them  thoroughly,  and  another  portion  I treated  with 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  second  water,  and  thoroughly 
washed  afterwards.  Both  these  lots  toned  perfectly,  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  mealiness.  To  make  sure  that 
results  so  different  were  not  accidental,  I once  more  re- 
peated the  experiment,  and  once  more  the  slightly  wjushed 
prints  toned  unequally  ; but  the  others,  sufficiently  washed, 
toned  perfectly,  as  did  also  those  treated  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  In  each  case  a freshly  prepared  borax  toning  bath 
was  employed. 


A PHOTOGRAPHERS’  DEFENCE  UNION. 

BY  S.  J.  DEBENIIAM  (SOLICITOR). 

In  the  present  day  the  necessity,  if  we  would  succeed  in 
our  calling,  of  devoting  all  the  energy  and  will  at  our 
command  to  its  service  is  a paramount  necessity. 

Competition  is  so  eager,  and  its  various  aspects  so  diverse, 
that  one  must  be  continually  on  the  qui  vive  to  seek  out  new 
developments  and  possible  improvements  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  art,  and  to  appropriate  all  available  appliances  for 
the  production  of  the  best  results.  Such  keen  attention 
and  such  unflagging  exertions  are  called  for,  that  we  get 
absorbed  in  our  avocation,  and  are  apt  to  forget  the 
necessity  for  keeping  our  eyes  open  to  other  matters 
affecting  our  position  and  welfare. 

Photographers,  however,  cannot,  any  more  than  any 
other  classes  of  the  community,  “ pursue  the  even  tenour 
of  their  way  ” after  this  fashion  with  impunity.  In  fact, 
this  absorption  tends  to  make  the  way  uneven  and  rugged, 
and  a man  may  suddenly  find  himself  in  a dilemma 
equally  unexpected  and  disagreeable  for  want  of  a little 
circumspection,  which  he  cannot,  he  thinks,  afford  to 
bestow,  but  which  ultimately,  it  may  be  found,  he  could 
not  afford  to  dispense  with. 

Among  the  least  inviting  of  these  outside  matters,  is  the 
consideration  of  the  law — the  legal  points  which  arise  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  life  and  business.  I suppose  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  it  a pleasing  or  attractive  subject ; in 
fact,  I have  been  told  by  a fellow -contributor  that,  with 
the  best  goodwill  in  the  world  for  reading  my  articles,  they 
are  too  dry ; and  perhaps,  less  interesting  even  to  him 
than  the  most  scientific  paper  he  writes  can  be  to  me. 
Yet  1 know  a man  who  was  engaged  in  an  active  city 
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business  for  many  years,  who  assured  me  that  his  favourite 
reading  was  Elackstone’s  Commentaries. 

There  are  many  matters  in  which  photographers  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  law  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
calling,  and  it  appears  to  me  stiange  that  a profession 
which  h.as  mauy  societies  aud  associations  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  interests  and  position,  should  be  without  an 
organisation  for  dealing  with  these  questions.  Other 
businesses  and  professions  have  their  trade  protection 
societies  and  unions,  but,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a photographers’  trade  protection 
society  or  legal  defence  union. 

I sujapose  there  is  as  much  es/>ri(  dc  corps  amongst  pho- 
tographers as  in  other  branches  of  commerce  ; in  fact,  pro- 
b^ly  more,  for  not  many  callings  are  so  fascinating  aud 
attractive  in  themselves.  What  pleasure  can  there  be  in 
measuring  yards  of  cloth,  comparing  samples  of  tea,  or 
even  estimating  prices  and  quotations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  a complicated 
title  blind,  or  treating  an  obstinate  case  of  skin  disease, 
compared  to  the  satisfaction  in  producing  an  acceptable 
and  pleasing  group  of  portraiture  or  other  representation 
of  nature  ? In  fact,  many  apparently  take  to  the  avocation 
because  of  its  agreeable  nature,  and  because  of  its  mostly 
gratifying  results. 

We  may  suppose,  then,  that  this  feeling  binds  jdioto- 
graphers  together,  and  gives  them  the  same  fellow-feeling 
as,  say,  artists  not  photographic. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  an 
association  of  the  nature  I have  referred  to,  which  might 
have  its  periodical  meetings,  when  cases  or  points  which 
have  occurred  in  the  experience  of  members  might  be 
brought  forward,  and  notes  compared  and  inquiries 
answered. 

Many  matters  on  which  conference  might  be  useful  will 
occur  to  the  reader.  The  question  of  injurious  mounts, 
or  defective  apparatus  or  materials,  difficulties  about 
goods  ordered  and  wrongly  delivered  or  injured  by  car- 
riers, injuries  to  negatives,  obstruction  of  light,  nuisances, 
claims  for  money  in  dispute,  &c.  In  fact,  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  material  for  investigation. 


A CURVED  SUPPORT  FOR  BROMIDE  PAPER 
IN  MAKING  ENLARGEMENTS. 

BY  LEWIS  WOLFF. 

Whilst  working  last  winter  at  enlargement  making  with 
a friend,  we  found  the  employment  of  stojis  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  better  definition  near  the  edges  of  the  picture 
prolonged  the  exposure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become, 
especially  with  dense  negatives,  a tedious  business.  Twenty 
minutes  is  a long  time  to  wait  when  you  have  nothing  to 
do  to  fill  up  the  time.  To  obviate  this,  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  that  if  we  could  bend  the  paper  to  the  curve  of  the 
image  as  projected  by  the  lens  with  the  full  aperture,  so 
th.at  the  ends  of  the  paper  are  made  to  come  nearer  to  the 
lens,  we  should  find  the  picture  approximately  focussed  at 
the  edges  without  the  use  of  stops,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
posure would  consequently  be  greatly  reduced. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  this  idea,  though  correct 
in  theory,  is  but  partially  practicable.  To  carry  it  out 
perfectly,  the  sujiport  should  be  curved  in  all  directions, 
so  as  to  form  a concave  disc  ; but  as  the  paper  cannot  be 
made  to  take  such  a shape,  this  is  impracticable.  Now, 
as  I make  the  curve  take  the  direction  of  the  long  way  of 
the  paper,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  a sufficient 
advantage  to  make  it  worthy  of  adoption,  and  I feel  con- 
vinced that  anyone  who  once  makes  use  of  this  plan  will 
always  follow  it. 

An  easy  way  to  find  the  amount  of  curvature  necessary 
is  to  focus  carefully  the  centre  of  the  picture  with  the 
full  aperture  ; then  hold  a piece  of  white  paper  on  the 
edge  of  the  picture  at  one  end  of  it,  so  that  some  of  the 
detail  falls  upon  it ; then  move  this  slowly  towards  the 


lens,  keeping  a careful  watch  to  note  the  moment  it  comes 
into  focus ; the  distance  the  paper  has  been  moved 
towards  the  lens  should  be  measured  with  a rule 
or  pair  of  compasses.  Next  prepare  two  strips  of  wood, 
say  about  half-inch  wide,  and  of  a thickness  equal  to  the 
distance  the  piece  of  paper  was  moved  to  bring  the  edge 
of  the  picture  into  focus.  These  strips  should  be  slightly 
thinner  at  one  edge,  as  shown  endways  at  C,  fig.  2.  Nail 
these  on  to  the  easel,  or  board  which  is  used  as  such,  so  that 
they  will  come  just  under  the  ends  of  the  bromide  pajier  ; 
cut  a sheet  of  stout  cardboard  to  the  size  of  the  bromide 


Ftg.  1. 


Fig.  1 shows  front  view,  giving  position  ot  damping  tins.  A,  for  securing 
the  bromide  paper  to  the  card  support,  D. 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2 shows  section,  B being  the  board  or  easel ; C,  the  strips  of  wood 
to  give  the  necessary  curvature ; D is  the  card  curved  to  support  the 
paper. 

paper,  and  tack  it  on  to  the  board  or  easel,  putting  the 
tacks  in  the  position  of  the  dots,  as  shown  in  fig.  l,the 
ends  of  the  card  upon  the  two  strips  of  wood.  Next 
procure  six  pieces  of  thin  tin  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  square,  and  bend  them  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  V,  with  the  sides  sufficiently  close  to  enable 
them  to  be  used  as  clips  for  holding  the  paper 
close  to  the  card.  The  bromide  paper  can  now  be 
attached  to  the  cardboard  by  means  of  the  six  clips,  as 
shown  at  A (fig.  1)  ; these  will,  if  properly  placed,  hold 
the  paper  to  the  curve  of  the  card.  On  projecting  the 
image  upon  the  paper,  it  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  well 
focussed  all  over. 


TESTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNTS. 

Remauks  on  Mr.  Foxlee’s  Method. 

BY  JOHN  SPILLER,  F.C.S. 

It  it  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  Mr.  Foxlee 
has  confirmed  in  mauy  particulars  the  view  which  I ven- 
tured to  express  regarding  the  low  quality  of  some  of  the 
photographic  mounts  now  to  be  found  in  commerce.  In 
his  valuable  contribution,  which  you  reproduced  in  the 
News  of  the  9th  inst.  (page  706),  proof  is  given  of  the 
highly  deleterious  nature  of  the  bronze  often  used  to  em-  j 
bellish  the  cards  and  in  printing  the  artist’s  name  and 
address.  He  makes  mention,  likewise,  of  the  tendency  to 
stains  appearing  on  the  proofs  as  the  result  of  a soluble 
kind  of  pigment  being  employed  in  some  instances,  and  goes 
on  to  affirm  that  he  has  found  cards  totally  unfit  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  upon  which,  “ if  silver  prints  be  mounted,  I 
permanence  must  not  be  expected.”  This  is  enough  to  justify  | 
a remark  being  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  perfecting  j 
the  test  which  Mr  Foxlee  proposes  to  be  used  by  every  j 
photographer  on  his  own  account.  The  pl.an  is  admirable,  * 
except,  I would  submit,  in  one  particular.  Take  a light 
print,  damp  it  and  lay  it  face  downwards  on  the  trial 
mount,  one-half  protected  from  contact  with  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  paraffined  paper  ; next  put  behind  the 
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print  “ a piece  of  pure  paper,  such,  for  example,  as 
Joynson's  writing  paper,”  and  secure  them  in  position  by 
a couple  of  paper  fasteners.  Back  up  with  a pad  of  damp, 
not  wet,  blotting-paper,  and  put  under  heavy  pressure,  &c. 

The  modification  I have  to  propose  is  to  dispense 
altogether  with  ‘‘  Joynson’s  writing  paper  ; ” for,  however 
good  this  is  allowed  to  be  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  it  does 
not  offer  the  guarantee  of  being  perfectly  free  from 
antichlor  and  such-like  chemicals,  since  it  was  never 
specially  prepared  for  photographic  use.  I should  much 
prefer  to  lay  a cleau  ghiss  plate  immediately  on  the  back  of 
the  moistened  photograph,  and  then  clamp  or  tie  this  to 
the  mount.  If  any  signs  of  fading  should  then  occur  on 
the  unprotected  half,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  dele- 
terious matter  must  have  come  from  the  card,  and  not  from 
the  writing  paper  or  paddings.  I only  mention  this  as  one 
point  of  criticism  which  appears  to  me  to  mar  the  accuracy 
of  a very  capital  test ; and,  with  this  modification  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Foxlee’s  method  of  proceeding  ought  to  find 
general  acceptance  with  the  profession.  Leave  no  loophole 
for  possible  contingencies  being  admitted  in  the  awkward 
event  of  a photographer  having  to  prove  his  case  and 
submit  to  cross-examination  as  to  his  mode  of  applying 
the  test. 


A NOTE  ON  THE  USE  OF  GELATINO-CTTRO- 
CHLORIDE  PAPER. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTON. 

Printing  by  the  gelatino-citro-chloride  process — or,  I 
should,  perhaps,  rather  say.  printing  on  commercial  gela- 
tino-citro-chloride paper — was  a thing  that  I was  very 
fond  of  when  I was  in  England.  I considered  that  the 
paper  gave  better  prints  from  a certain  class  of  negatives 
than  could  be  got  by  any  other  process.  I will  even  con- 
fess that  the  brilliant  gloss  that  is  so  easily  got  on  this 
paper  had  a certain  attraction  for  me.  I am  not  Philistine 
enough  to  prefer  a glazed  to  a really  matt  surface,  but  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  support  the  opinion  that  if  you  do 
have  a gloss  you  should  have  a good  one  whilst  you  are  at 
it.  I think  that  there  is  nothing  so  objectionable  as  the 
half-and-half  sort  of  gloss  of  inferior  albumenised  paper, 
or  of  single  transfer  carbon  prints.  Moreover,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  gloss  adds  to  the  depth  of  the  shadows, 
and  makes  it  possible  to  get  brilliant  prints  from  some 
negatives  so  thin  that  brilliant  prints  could  not  be  got 
from  them  by  any  other  printing-out  process.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  these  are  negatives  that  no  fellow  ought 
to  have,  yet  I imagine  that  there  are  very  few  photo- 
graphers who  have  not  some  of  them. 

The  process  is  one  that  I used  to  work  with  uniform 
success  in  England,  and  I met  with  the  same  success 
here  when  I got  out  a few  quires  of  the  paper  last  spring. 
The  prints  were  greatly  admired  by  the  Japanese,  who 
liked  the  lacquer-like  surface  particularly.  A number  of 
my  friends  and  myself  consequently  clubbed  together, 
and  sent  to  Europe  for  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
paper.  It  came,  and  with  it  the  first  troubles  that  I have 
ever  had  in  working  such  paper.  I cannot  say  that  the 
paper  was  bad,  as  I am  just  about  to  describe  how  I 
managed  to  work  it  with  complete  success ; but  I am  pretty 
sure  that  it  differed  in  some  way  from  former  lots  by  the 
same  maker.  The  first  indicator  of  breakers  ahead  was 
the  softening  of  the  film  in  the  toning-bath,  and  eventually 
the  melting  of  it  in  parts,  and  this  with  the  temperature 
below  70®  F.  The  bath  that  I used  was  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  and  chloride  of  gold  bath  generally  recommended 
with  the  paper.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  sulpho- 
cyanide  has  a great  solvent  action  on  gelatine — a fact,  so 
far  as  I know,  first  pointed  ont  by  Lyonel  Clark.  I 
therefore  reduced  the  amount  of  sulpho-cyanide  to  one- 
half  that  given  in  the  formula  sent  out  with  the  paper, 
but  here  other  difficulties  presented  themselves.  There 
was  great  difficulty  in  getting  evenness  of  tone  ; the  tone 


that  was  got  was  cold  and  di.sagreeable,  and,  although  the 
film  did  not  actually  melt,  it  softened  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  most  difficult  to  handle  the  prints.  Moreover, 
it  did  not  harden  in  an  alum  solution,  and,  as  I expected, 
adhered  to  the  glass  on  which  it  was  dried,  so  that  there 
was  no  getting  it  off. 

Other  toning  baths  that  have  been  recommended  for 
gelatino-chloro-citrate  paper  were  tried,  but  with  very 
little  better  success,  and  so  I .set  off  on  a hunt  for  some 
way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty.  I succeeded  at  last, 
even  beyond  my  anticipations,  and  am  so  plea.sed  with  the 
method  I now  use,  that  I have  no  intention  of  departing 
from  it.  The  bath  that  I use  is  simply  a hypo  and  gold 
solution.  I do  not  remember  that  this  bath  has  ever  been 
recommended  for  gelatine  printing-out  paper,  but  I have 
no  doubt  that  it  has.  I think,  however,  that  a brief 
description  of  my  way  of  working  may  be  of  use  to  some. 

The  toning  bath  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  4 ounces 

Chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  ...  C grains 

Water  1 pint. 

The  prints  are  put  direct  into  this  solution  dry.  They 
instantly  turn  yellowish  red,  but  gradually  turn  to  a warm 
red,  and  eventually  to  a brown.  If  they  are  removed 
whilst  yet  red,  the  colour  on  drying  will  be  a splendid 
purple  brown.  If  they  are  allowed  to  get  brown  the 
eventual  colour  will  be  an  engraving  black.  With  the 
sulpho-cyanide  bath,  tlie  tone  falls  off’  in  drying,  with  the 
hypo  bath  it  darkens.  The  purity  of  the  whites  is  wonder- 
ful, and  there  is  no  loss  of  half-tone  unless  the  process  is 
carried  too  far. 

The  prints  have  only  to  be  washed,  when  they  may  be 
dried  in  any  of  the  usual  ways.  The  use  of  an  alum  bath 
to  harden  the  films  is  not  a necessity,  even  when  the  prints 
are  to  be  dried  on  glass,  as  the  gelatine  is  not  so  much 
softened  that  it  will  adhere,  unless  afterwards  treated 
with  alum  as  it  is  with  the  sulpho-cyanide  bath.  It  is 
probably,  however,  advisable  to  use  the  alum  bath  for 
other  reasons. 

The  use  of  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  is  a 
great  saving  of  labour,  and  is,  in  my  own  case  at  any  rate, 
a solution  of  all  the  troubles  that  I have  had  in  working 
the  j)aper.  The  only  thing  that  can  possibly  be  urged 
against  the  method  is  that  there  may  be  danger  of  sulphur 
toning,  and  of  consequent  damage  to  the  permanency  of 
the  ]>rints.  I think,  however,  that  there  is  very  little 
likelihood  of  this.  It  is  a thing  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  happen  unless  the  bath  were  continuously  worked,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  work  continuously  in  the  way  that  I 
have  described,  even  if  it  were  wished.  I have  said  that 
the  prints  must  be  put  dry  into  the  toning  bath.  The 
paper  is  thick,  and  it  soaks  up  so  much  of  the  solution, 
that  its  quantity  is  very  nearly  exhausted  at  the  same  time 
th  it  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  gold  to  tone.  I find  that 
about  two  grains  of  gold  are  taken  up  for  each  sheet  toned. 

A word  as  to  preparing  glass  when  prints  are  to  be  dried 
on  it.  French  chalk  is  commonlj'  recommended  to  give  a 
surface  to  which  the  prints  will  not  adhere,  but  it  is 
probable  that  all  have,  at  times,  had  the  disagreeable  ex- 
perience of  the  obstinate  sticking  of  the  print  after  the 
most  careful  French  chalking.  If,  however,  the  glass  be 
once  for  all  prepared  in  the  following  way,  there  is  no 
further  danger  of  sticking. 

Perfectly  clean  sheet  glass  is  taken,  and  there  is  applied 
to  the  surface  a little  of  a solution  of  a few  grains  of  bees- 
wax in  each  ounce  of  benzine.  The  glass  is  then  polished, 
fiist  with  a clean  cloth,  and  then  with  French  chalk.  The 
French  chalk  is  polished  away  as  completely  as  possible 
with  a piece  of  dry  flannel — plenty  of  elbow-grease  is 
necessary  — and  the  glass  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  print 
After  the  first  print  has  been  removed,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  the  wax  solution  again,  only  the  French  chalk. 

I enclose  you  one  or  two  bits  of  prints,  so  that  you  may 
judge  of  the  kind  of  tone  that  I get.  I may  say  that  I 
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have  ecclosed  priots,  toned  as  I have  just  described,  to 
remain,  one  half  exposed,  to  a blazing  sun  for  several 
weeks,  and  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between 
the  exposed  and  the  unexposed  parts.  Of  course  this  is 
no  proof  of  permanence,  but  it  is  some  evidence  that  the 
prints  are  not  likely  to  be  afi^ected  by  light  for  some  con- 
siderable time  at  least,^^  I.cpnaideV/that  one  day  in  bright 
sunshine  is  roughly  eqtMl,  in  the  iilaiter  of  light,  to  about 
a year  in  a common  room. 


“ Grease  the  surface  of  the  glass,”  is  the  advice  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India 
to  those  who  lay  by  their  objectives  during  the  rainy 
season  ; and  from  some  recent  experience  we  think  such 
advice  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  in  this  climate. 

From  the  article,  which  we  reproduce  on  page  739,  it 
would  seem  that  recently-constructed  lenses  are  more  sub- 
ject to  surface  deterioration  than  the  older  instruments, 
and  foreign  lenses  are  less  enduring  than  the  instruments 
of  the  best  English  makers. 


We  have  in  our  possession  a large  reversing  prism  of 
the  Daguerreotype  period,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
covered  with  a multitude  of  minute  fissures  going  into  the 
glass  something  like  fine  diamond  cuts.  When  the  prism 
is  left  for  a few  weeks  in  a damp  place,  and  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a dry  apartment,  a minute  ridge  of  saline  exu- 
dation is  found  along  the  edge  of  each  fissure,  giving  the 
whole  surface  the  appearance  of  being  ground.  The  glass 
is  crown  glass,  and  if  the  prism  is  washed  and  carefully 
wiped  it  acts  well,  and  does  not  render  the  reversed  image 
unsharp. 

Of  the  making  of  detective  cameras  there  is  no  end — in 
the  brains  of  ingenious  designers.  Recently  we  de- 
scribed a camera  which  is  sent  up  with  a rocket  and  comes 
down,  negative  and  all,  in  a Baldwin  parachute  ; and 
now  we  have  another  curious  suggestion — the  “ Soda  and 
Brandy  Glass  Camera  !”  A large  tumbler,  such  as  is  used 
for  a mixed  eflTervescing  drink,  is  provided  with  a double 
bottom,  space  being  thus  found  for  the  lens,  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  so  on.  When  you  wish  to  photograph,  you  fill 
up  your  “ camera  glass  ” as  usual,  and  begin  to  drink.  By 
regulating  your  imbibition  of  the  fluid  you  can  keep  the 
bottom  of  your  glass  at  any  angle  you  wish,  and  proceed 
to  take  the  photograph  whilst  in  the  very  act  of  drinking. 
It  may  be  well  to  add,  for  the  information  of  teetotal  pho- 
tographers, that  the  patentee  of  the  B.  and  S.  Glass 
Camera  claims  that  it  can  be  equally  well  used  when  the 
tumbler  part  is  filled  with  ginger  beer  or  orangeade  ! 


George  Sala  is  so  conscientious  and  careful  a worker  in 
his  own  particular  line,  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
find  him  an  assiduous  collector  of  photographs  of  people 
he  has  met,  and  places  he  has  seen.  He  recently  said, 
“ I am  indebted  to  a collection  of  some  thousands  of 
photographic  portraits  of  famous  people  whom  I have 
known,  and  views  of  many  cities  which  I have  visited, 


which,  parcelled  by  the  hundreds,  and  secured  by  india- 
rubber  bands,  are  arranged  in  their  several  pigeon  holes.” 
It  is  remarkable  how  a photograph  assists  the  writer 
who  has  to  describe  or  even  allude  to  a place.  We  know 
a case  of  an  author  of  a boy’s  story  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  in  India,  who  was  highly  complimented  on  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  described  the  scenery,  and  the 
costumes  of  the  people.  The  author  said  nothing,  but  only 
thought  the  more,  for  he  had  never  been  in  India,  and 
had  drawn  his  information  entirely  from  photographs. 
In  this  case  it  should  be  added  that  the  photographs 
were  taken  by  an  amateur,  and  were  of  a singularly  unique 
character,  giving  a very  vivid  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people. 

M.  Marey  has  lately  designed  a fresh  apparatus  of  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  for  the  study  of  the  successive  move- 
ments of  a body  in  motion.  The  images  are  obtained  on 
sensitive  paper  which  is  unrolled  as  required,  but  to  obtain 
sharp  pictures  it  is  necessary  that  the  movement  should  not 
be  continuous,  but  that  there  should  be  successive  pauses 
for  each  pose. 

The  most  notable  thing  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at 
Paris  will,  perhaps,  be  the  great  iron  tower  now  being 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Eiffel,  this  work  in- 
volving greater  difiiculties  than  was  at  first  sight  supposed, 
and  being  one  which  may  probably  lead  to  important 
results  from  a scientific  point  of  view.  The  height  is  to 
be  approximately  one  thousand  feet,  and  the  French  engi- 
neering papers  are  pretty  freely  discussing  the  conditions 
of  stability.  Although  the  tower  is  only  a skeleton  of 
iron,  it  may  have  to  resist  a side  thrust  from  the  wind 
amounting  to  no  less  than  a pressure  of  3,284  tons.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  photographic  opportunities  offered 
may  not  be  wasted,  as  was  the  case  with  the  great  Giffard 
captive  balloon  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Giffard  balloon,  the  sole  ri  ght  of  pho- 
tographing was  sold  to  a person  who  made  no  use  of  it.  To 
charge  a small  sum  for  each  camera  taken  up  the  Eiffel 
Tower  will  probably  pay  much  better,  especially  as  each 
photograph  exhibited  will  incite  fresh  photographers  into 
action. 

L' Amateur  Photographe  devotes  occasional  chapters  to 
suggestions  with  regard  to  patching  up  apparatus  when 
the  photographer  is  away  from  home.  To  stop  cracks  in 
the  bellows,  the  dark  slides,  or  the  camera,  you  are  first 
to  rub  white  of  egg — a material  obtainable  almost  every- 
where— on  the  place,  and  then  cover  with  fluff  scraped 
from  that  part  of  your  coat  which  can  best  spare  it. 
White  of  egg  mixed  with  whiting  and  smeared  over  a 
plain  glass,  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  a focussing 
screen  ; while  the  same  vehicle  incorporated  with  the  soot 
of  a candle  will  serve  to  restore  a worn  black  surface  ; even 
a broken  objective  need  not  make  the  tourist  utterly 
despair,  as  if  the  broken  parts  are  carefully  fastened 
together  by  narrow  strips  of  paper,  cemented  over  the 
fractures  by  means  of  white  of  egg,  it  may  still  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  sharp  images.  Of  course  gum  may  be  used 
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instead  of  white  of  egg  for  all  these  purposes,  and  gummed 
paper — always  obtainable  in  the  shape  of  postage  stamps 
— may  do  good  service  to  a photographer  when  in  the 
field.  Capt.  Abney  has  testified  to  the  usefulness  of  post- 
age stamps  in  cases  of  emergency. 


Capt.  Abney’s  course  of  Lectures  on  Light  and  Colour, 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  (November  26th,  December  3rd, 
10th,  and  17th)  includes  the  following; — The  production 
of  colour,  and  its  dependence  on  the  kind  of  illuminant — 
Simple  colours — The  characteristics  of  colour — Inter- 
ference colours.  Production  of  colour  by  absorption — 
By  fluorescence— The  measurement  of  the  luminosity 
of  colours— The  effect  of  the  dilution  of  colours — 
Colour  contrast— Colour  blindness.  Mixtures  of  colours 
— Impure  colours — Effect  of  ground  in  water-colours 
— The  measurement  of  colour  in  terms  of  a standard 
— The  reproduction  of  the  colour  of  a pigment.  The 
action  of  light  on  pigments— The  cause  of  change — The 
effect  of  sunlight,  skylight,  and  artificial  light — Rays 
effective  in  causing  change — Moisture  and  oxygen  neces- 
sary to  cause  change.  Those  readers  wishing  for  tickets 
should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  John  Street, 
Adelphi. 


Queenwood  College,  Hants,  has  issued  a neat  pamphlet 
of  thirty  pages,  illustrated  by  photographs,  and  giving 
the  chronicles  of  the  past  summer  term.  The  natural 
history  notes  and  weather  jottings  are  well  put  together, 
and  the  art  prize  list  shows  that  photographs  produced 
at  the  school  meet  with  due  recognition.  The  weather 
report  from  April  to  August  is  a dismal  account,  com- 
paring most  unfavourably  with  the  previous  year,  and 
showing  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  respect  of 
long-enduring  rainfall  and  deficient  hours  of  sunshine. 


Owing  to  the  facilities  which  photography  offers  for 
the  reproduction  of  bank-notes,  the  Scotch  banks  have 
for  some  time  past  had  their  notes  printed  in  the  most 
glaring  and  startling  colours.  This  plan  has,  however, 
not  prevented  forgery,  and  great  alarm  now  exists  across 
the  border  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  spurious  £l 
notes  in  circulation.  Whether  the  forger  is  an  expert  in 
isochromatic  photography,  or  whether  the  colours  of  the 
originals  were  badly  selected,  we  are  unable  to  say. 


Greenwich  Observatory  is  as  jealously  guarded  as  the 
Sultan’s  harem,  and  we  fancy  that  a stranger  who  wanted 
to  see  the  interior  would  have  some  trouble.  In  America 
they  manage  things  differently.  At  the  Lick  Observatory, 
where  is  now  the  great  telescope  which  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  they  have  public  receptions.  We 
read  of  these  receptions  that  they  interfere  greatly  with 
experiments,  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  “ Probably  few 
visitors  are  aware  of  the  hindrance  to  astronomical  work 
caused  by  their  entertainment,  although  as  a duty  to  the 
public  the  sacrifice  is  always  cheerfully  made.”  What  do 
the  Greenwich  sages  say  to  the  notion  of  “ entertaining  the 
public  ” being  part  of  their  duty  ? 


With  respect  to  the  Lick  telescope,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  some  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  with  the  long 
exposures.  The  usual  plan  is  to  keep  the  telescope  pointed 
by  hand,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  move  the  im- 
mense mass  of  the  Lick  telescope  with  the  extreme 
delicacy  required  in  the  operation,  and  the  photographic 
plate  is  now  mounted  on  double  slides,  one  moving  in 
right  ascension,  and  the  other  in  declination,  and  kept 
upon  a star  by  means  of  a diagonal  microscope  attached 
to  the  plate. 


Procedes  Photograpuiques  pour  l’Application  Direct 

SUR  LA  PoRCELAINE  AVEC  COLEURS  VlTRIFIABLE  DE 
Dessins,  Photographies,  ETC.  Par  E.  Godard.  Crown 
octavo  ; 32  pages ; paper  covers.  Price  1 franc. 
{Paris,  1888 : Gauthier-  Villars  et  Fils,  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,  55.) 

In  this  small  but  clearly-written  hand-book  we  have  con- 
cise directions  for  working  the  “ Dusting-on  Process  ” for 
the  production  of  vitrified  photographs,  and  we  can  readily 
believe  that  many  of  our  readers  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  instructions  here  presented. 


L’Hydroqcinone.  Nouvelle  Method  deDeveloppement. 
Par  George  Balagny.  Crown  octavo  ; 32  pages  ; paper 
covers.  Price  1 franc.  (Paris,  1889:  Gauthier -Villars 
et  Fils,  Quai  des  Grands  Augusthis,  55.) 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  of  late  regarding  deve- 
lopment with  hydroquinone,  and  its  advantages,  that  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  have  a summary  of  the  subject 
presented  in  so  clear  a way  as  M.  Balagny  puts  the  subject. 


La  Piiotographie  Instantanees.  Par  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder. 

Large  octavo ; 221  pages.  (Paris  : Gauthier-  Villars.') 
This  magnificent  and  profusely-illustrated  work  is  noticed 
on  page  622  of  our  present  volume. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING.* 
Article  II. — The  Process  Meisenbacu. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLEY. 

As  it  is  in  the  lightest  shadings  of  a picture  that  the 
more  delicate  gradations  are  most  perceptible,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  an  agreeable  rendering,  that  the 
disparity  in  the  width  of  the  obscure  and  transparent 
spaces  shall  be  somewhat  considerable,  and  at  a guess  I 
should  say  that  their  proportions  should  be  as  ten  to  one. 
There  must,  however,  be  a point — and  not  a very  indefinite 
one—  at  which  this  disparity  of  width  becomes  an  evil, 
and  not  a gain. 

In  fig.  2 we  have  a surface  in  which  two  systems  of 
black  lines  of  equal  width  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  leave  spaces  between  as  broad  as  the  lines  themselves. 
The  whole  square  which  is  formed  by  this  device  is  eight 
units  in  length  on  every  side,  and  has,  accordingly,  an  area 
of  sixty-four  square  units.  The  clear  parts,  however, 
number  sixteen  only,  and  each  is  one  square  unit  in  its 
area. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  we  photograph  a transparency 
through  a screen  like  this,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it  we 
photograph,  but  only  samples  of  its  parts  taken  with  such 
impartiality  as  is  afforded  by  equality  of  distance,  but 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  only 
of  the  whole.  If  our  black  lines  are  twice  as  broad  as 
are  our  clean  ones,  this  small  area  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

* Continued  trom  page  731. 
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becomes  diminished  to  eleven  per  cent.,  and  if  our  black 
lines  are  ten  times  as  broad  as  are  our  clear  ones,  the 
actual  quantity  of  our  transparency  visible  through  these 
latter  will  amount  to  only  -826  per  cent,  of  its  total  area, 
or  less  than  one- hundredth  part.  It  is  evident  that 
though  the  laws  of  probability  indicate  that  such  a 
method  of  selecting  samples  would  in  the  multitude  of 
cases  give  an  aggregate  which  was  sound,  yet  in  the  in- 
stance of  any  individual  photograph  discrepancies  from 
the  literal  truth  must  not  only  exist,  but  in  some  way  or 


Fig.  2. 

other  must  become  apparent,  and  that  the  number  of 
these  discrepancies  must  also  increase  with  the  disparity 
in  the  width  of  the  lines.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  wider 
our  black  lines,  and  the  narrower  our  clear  ones,  the  larger 
the  number  of  half-tones  we  obtain,  and  the  larger  the 
number  of  appearances,  hereafter  to  be  considered,  which 
are  fictitious  altogether,  and  unlike  anything  whatever  in 
the  negative.  The  process  Meisenbach,  however,  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  very  thing  which  its  author  empha- 
sises in  his  claims — the  shifting  of  the  one-lined  screen. 
Suppose  we  have  a transparency,  and  a one-lined 


Fvj.  3.  Fig.  4. 

screen  “joined  face  to  face,”  and  re<ady  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  suppose  ten  seconds  to  be  the  time 

which  will  give  the  best  result,  and  suppose  fur- 

ther that  five  of  these  seconds  have  been  given,  the  clear 
parts  of  the  transparency,  even  where  crossed  by  clear 
lines,  will  have  been  but  half  exposed,  and  on  development 
would  yield  only  half-tones  instead  of  blacks.  Suppose 
now  that  we  shift  the  screen,  and  having,  without 
altering  the  position  of  its  plane,  turned  its  lines 
in  a direction  at  right  au<;Ies  with  that  they 

occupied  before,  and  “ joined  it  face  to  face  ” with  the 

transparency  again,  complete  the  exposure  we  have  given. 


The  results  will  be  that  the  clear  parts  of  the  transparency 
will  only  be  fully  exposed  where  they  have  been  twice 
crossed  by  the  clear  line  screen,  and  they  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  negative  by  areas  of  which  one-fourth  only 
are  up  to  density,  one-half  of  which  are  half-tone,  and  one- 
fourth  of  which  are  clear,  as  indicated  in  fig.  3. 

The  half-tones  will  be  represented  by  areas  of  which 
one-fourth  part  only  is  in  half-tone,  one-half  of  which  is 
quarter-tone,  and  one-half  of  which  is  clear,  as  indicated 
in  tig.  4,  whilst  the  dense  parts  of'the  transparency  will  be 
given  in  clear  glass  alone.  This  is  certainly  no  faithful 
way  of  rendering  the  different  shades  of  the  original  photo- 
graph employed. 

I will  next  proceed  to  consider  what  the  results  of  this 
rendering  will  be,  and  subsequently  to  show  how  the 
theory  advanced  in  my  former  article  may  be  more  accu- 
rately applied. 

P.S. — The  matter  of  the  preceding  article  and  its 
immediate  successor  was  written  in  May  last,  but  for 
various  reasons  its  appearance  in  print  has  been  delayed. 
In  the  interval,  as  I gather  from  the  Photographic  New's 
of  August  24th,  “ one  of  the  Meisenbach  Patents 
(No.  21.56  of  1882)  h.os  been  declared  in  the  OflScial  Journal 
of  the  Patent  Office  to  be  void.”  This  is  the  patent  of  the 
process  under  criticism  now.  The  voidance  of  the  patent 
I expected,  but  did  not  apprehend  it  would  take  place  so 
soon. 

{To  he  continued.) 


CHAPTERS  ON  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W.  M.  ASHMAN. 

Thirteenth  Article. 

To  be  successful  in  photographing  the  interior  of  a 
room,  or  church,  or  any  other  public  building,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  much  skill  is  seldom  required,  especially  if  a 
moderate  amount  of  well-diffused  daylight  pervades  the 
place,  and  the  dimensions  are  not  too  circumscribed.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  human  eye  lacks  the  power 
of  grasping  the  whole  of  such  a view  at  a glance,  especially 
when  very  close  to  it  ; but  this  incapacity  is  scarcely  felt 
by  us  under  ordinary  circumstances,  because  of  the  facility 
with  which,  in  their  normal  condition,  they  can  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  different  vertical  planes  in  which 
the  objects  lie.  That  is,  our  natural  lenses  can  only  focus 
one  comparatively  small  point  at  once,  but  that  focus  is 
involuntarily  shortened  or  lengthened  as  rapidly  as  our 
thought  can  travel  to  another  plane.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
on  the  ground-gl.ass  of  the  camera  that  we  can  see  the 
whole  completely  and  sharply  defined,  and  so  judge  of  its 
real  value  as  a picture.  On  the  other  hand,  our  eyes  bear 
one  striking  resemblance  to  the  type  of  lens  usually 
employed  in  the  photographing  of  interiors,  in  that  they 
subtend  the  widest  angle  in  a horizontal  plane  of  any 
optical  contrivance  known.  We  can  really  cover  more  than 
180°  in  that  direction.  However,  .an  ordinary  wide  angle 
rectilinear  lens  is  quite  sufficient  for  general  photographic 
purposes,  and,  even  with  that,  the  perspective  of  objects  near 
the  sides  of  the  plate  often  seem  to  be  somewhat  forced 
and  unnatural.  When  taking  an  interior  view  of  a room, 
it  is  essential  that  the  camera  should  be  perfectly  level, 
and  at  such  a height  from  the  ground  as  will  bring  the 
chief  objects  fairly  in  the  field.  For  ornamental  or  painted 
ceilings,  it  is  a good  plan  to  fix  the  camera  to  its  stand  ver- 
tically by  means  of  two  pieces  of  wood  screwed  together  at 
right  angles  by  a strut  fastened  across,  from  side  to  side. 
The  arrangement  is  like  the  letter  L;  the  lower  p.art  being 
screwed  to  the  tripod  head,  the  upright  serves  to  carry  the 
camera,  lens  upwards. 

Camera  stands  are  now  made  with  folding  tops  ; and 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  contrivance  is  invaluable 
for  cojiying  objects  lying  flat  upon  the  floor,  in  which  case 
the  camera  is  simply  turned  with  the  lens  downwards. 
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It  is  generally  desired  that  as  much  as  possible  be  in- 
cluded in  the  view  of  interiors,  and  as  space  is  most  fre- 
quently limited,  the  amateur  has,  perforce,  to  submit  to 
some  inconvenience  in  order  to  get  back  sufficiently  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  room.  A doorway  into  hall  or  pas- 
sage, or  into  some  other  room,  will  often  allow  of  a little 
longer  range,  by  accommodating  the  legs  of  the  tripod  ; then 
with  a wide  angled  lens,  which  will  give  good  marginal 
dednition  of  objects  within  an  angle  of  about  100®,  a good 
representation  of  the  interior  can  be  secured.  The 
“ Steinheil  wide  angle  lens”  ranks  among  the  best  for  this 
class  of  work.  It  is  better  to  focus  the  objects  in  the  rooms 
by  the  fullest  amount  of  illumination  one  can  command, 
and  with  the  largest  aperture  the  lens  will  work  with, 
and,  having  found  the  two  extremes  where  sharpness  falls 
off,  to  select  a point  ra'her  nearer  to  the  camera  than 
mid-way  between  those  two,  and  rely  upon  that  as  the 
best  general  focus  for  the  whole.  The  laws  relating  to 
equivalent  foci  show  that  the  introduction  of  a smaller 
stop  adds  more  to  the  back  of  increased  depth  than  to 
the  front.  It  is  usually  ailmilted  that  to  work  with  a 
smaller  stop  than  is  really  necessary  endangers  the  brilliancy 
of  the  picture  by  inducing  a tendency  to  flatness. 

Returning  for  a moment  to  the  subject  of  h.alation, 
which,  it  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  might  be  avoided 
by  adopting  the  precaution  of  backing  the  plate  with  an 
opaque  material,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  modify  the 
defect  by  subduing  strong  contrast  as  much  as  practicable. 
This  can  be  done  by  diffusion  of  light  through  curtains, 
&c.,  which  diminishes  the  major  light  and  increases  the 
minor,  so  rendering  the  efficiency  of  each  more  equal,  and 
reduces  the  chances  of  halation  to  a minimum.  If  in 
the  above  case  of  an  interior  there  is  a window  unshaded 
by  blinds,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a backing  upon  the 
plate.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  trouble- 
some blurring  around  the  highest  lights  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  absent  in  the  case  of  the  roller  slide,  where 
paper  negatives  or  stripping  films  are  employed.  Be- 
ginners as  a rule  would  scarcely  undertake  to  venture 
upon  such  a process  as  that  of  staining  the  films  of  their 
dry  plates  before  exposure,  and  in  the  light  of  the  dark 
room,  and  subsequently  drying  them  carefully  ; but  there 
is  a plan  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  red  or  orange  dyes 
properly  applied  to  the  plate,  this  same  halation  may  be 
done  away  with.  Another  method  is  to  coat  the  back  of 
the  plate  with  a thick  collodion  coloured  strongly  by 
orange  dyes  as  above ; but  this  has  proved  insufficient 
where  the  high-lights  are  very  strong. 

When  all  the  details  enumerated  have  been  attended 
to,  the  last  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  curtaining  and 
other  modification  and  reduction  of  the  illumination  will 
make  a longer  exposure  necessary,  and  as  halation  is 
increased  by  such  prolongation  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
far  better  to  back  the  plate,  and  so  run  no  risk. 

The  same  may  be  said  about  the  use  of  very  rapid  and 
thinly  coated  plates,  which  also  increase  that  risk,  unless 
they,  too,  are  prepared  in  like  manner  when  uncurtained 
windows  are  to  be  photographed. 

As  living  models  do  not  often  form  part  of  such  pictures, 
it  matters  very  little  if  the  exposure  be  three  minutes  or 
thirty.  With  the  lens  mentioned,  and  the  largest  stop, 
and  a plate  of  medium  rapidity,  the  exposure  in  the  best 
part  of  a fine  winter’s  day  would  be  about  five  minutes, 
the  subject  being  the  interior  of  a fairly  good  lighted 
room. 

Interiors  of  churches  have  to  be  taken  as  they  are 
found,  for  it  is  of  course  impracticable  to  modify  the  light 
by  curtain,  &c.  The  only  thing  to  be  careful  about  is, 
that  the  best  time  of  the  day  is  selected,  when  the  light  is 
strongest  upon  those  subjects  which  require  to  be  more 
clearly  portrayed,  stained  glass  often  forming  the  chief 
ornament,  and  so  often  required  to  be  represented  in  the 
picture,  tLat  the  precaution  of  backing  the  plate  becomes 
a necessity.  In  hjw  few  collections  of  such  subjects  that 
are  offered  for  sale  has  justice  been  done  to  either  ai’chi- 


tect  or  designer,  in  coloured  glass,  in  respect  of  the  win- 
dows and  the  carving  around  them  ? 

Photographing  the  exterior  of  a building  is  very  simple. 
In  this  case  the  source  of  light  should  be  behind  the 
camera ; or,  better  still,  a little  on  one  side,  but  on  no 
account  in  front.  Particularly  interesting  details  of  archi- 
tecture sometimes  require  the  light  to  be  quite  on  one  side 
to  properly  accentuate  them  in  the  picture.  The  photo- 
grapher can  then,  if  necessary,  form  a screen  to  the  lens 
on  that  side  by  standing  there  at  the  moment  of  exposure, 
be’ng  careful  not  to  obstruct  any  of  the  view.  A port- 
able symmetrical  of  moderately  long  focus  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  form  of  lens  to  employ  where  sufficient  distance 
can  be  obtained,  and  if  there  are  no  trees  or  live  models 
included  in  the  picture,  a slow  landscape  plate  will  be  as 
useful  as  one  of  greater  sensitiveness.  But  in  cases  where 
foliage  forms  a prominent  part  of  the  subject,  or  figures 
are  introduced,  then  rapid  lenses  and  rapid  plates 
are  desiderata.  Suppose  that  an  ordinary  dry  plate 
is  used  the  speed  of  which  is  about  18“  (War- 
nerke),  that  Ihe  time  of  day  is  2 p.m.  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  November,  then,  with  the 
lens  recommended  stopped  down  to  .about  /,,  an  expo- 
sure of  three  to  four  seconds  in  a good  diffused  light  would 
prove  very  nearly  correct.  If  the  photographer  is  so 
placed  as  not  to  be  able  to  fix  the  camera  where  it  will  be 
raised  a few  feet  above  the  ground,  advantage  will  have 
to  be  taken  of  the  rising  front  to  adjust  the  image  properly 
upon  the  ground  glass,  it  being  always  understood  that 
the  camera  is  perfectly  horizontal,  or  otherwise  all  vertical 
lines  will  be  bent,  and  the  picture  spoiled. 

Passing  on  to  .another  subject,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a 
stone  bridge  over  a river,  say  that  at  Richmond  across  the 
Th.ames.  Our  point  of  view  would,  in  all  probability,  in- 
clude a bit  of  the  river  in  the  foreground,  and  a portion  of 
the  bank  with  foliage  near  on  one  hand,  and  distant  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  other.  If  a boat  can  be  tied  up  to  the 
towing  path  so  much  the  better.  The  same  optical 
appli.ance  as  that  used  in  the  previous  instance  will 
answer  our  purpose,  but  as  we  .are  able  to  get  further  off, 
and  there  are  no  long  vertic.al  lines  to  be  distorted  by  the 
use  of  a single  landscape  lens,  we  can  employ  one  of  these 
with  a longer  focus.  Keeping  the  camera  level,  we  may 
use  the  swing-back  with  advantage,'especially  when  impor- 
tant objects  are  much  nearer  to  us  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  the  swing  being  from  side  to  side,  .and  not  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Here  again  also,  we  must  be  careful  to  select  the  lime 
of  day  when  the  sun  is  in  the  right  position  with  regard 
to  the  camera.  As  a guide  to  exposure  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  where  there  is  an  unobstructed  light,  the  time 
required  would  be  from  th.at  of  a slow  drop  shutter  to 
three  or  even  four  seconds,  according  to  choice  of  lens 
made,  the  rapidity  of  the  plate,  the  light,  and  the  size  of 
! the  stop  selected.  In  spring  time  an  exposure  on  a sub- 
I ject  of  this  kind  under  the  conditions  named  should  not 
exceed  one  second,  stop  During  the  summer  months 
I the  exposure  in  the  middle  of  the  day  would  be  about 
I half  a second,  and  before  8 a m.,  and  after  5 p.m.,  ihe 
1 time  required  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

' In  winter  in  this  country  the  light  is  only  quick  for  a 
I short  time  in  the  middle  of  the  d.ay. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  A.  BOOABDUS. 

I ONCE  kept  a fine  music  box  near  my  camera  (the  sitting  then 
required  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  seconds).  As  I opened 
■ the  camera  I touched  a spring  and  the  soft  music  commenced. 

, I thought  it  a good  idea  and  would  be  pleasing  to  the  sitter. 

! Now,  see  how  differently  it  affected  some  folks.  I was  making 
the  picture  of  a portly  German  ; tne  music  accomp.anied  the 
I sitting,  but  he  said  nothing  about  the  music.  After  the  plate 
was  pronounced  a success,  he  said  he  would  also  have  a large 
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picture  made,  and  decided  on  a 17  by  20.  As  I was  ready  to 
remove  the  cap,  he  said,  “ All  right — start  der  music  ! ” 

My  next  sitter  was  a lady,  and  for  her  the  music  box  was 
also  used.  As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  said  ; — ‘‘  Oh,  why 
did  you  do  that  ? It  made  me  so  nervous  I know  the  picture 
is  spoiled  ! ” No  “ sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander  ” 
in  photography  ; rather  ‘‘  what  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison  ” more  appropriate.  One  man  wants  his  picture 
with  head  and  shoulders  only,  not  to  show  below  the  second 
button  on  his  coat  ; the  next  man  says  he  don’t  believe  in 
cutting  a man  in  half — he  wants  the  foil  length,  feet  and  all. 

1 once  had  a man  bring  his  pictures  back  because  all  of  his 
five  fingers  did  not  show.  His  hand  was  partially  closed,  and 
rightly  ; but  he  said  he  had  four  fingers  and  one  thumb,  and 
did  not  want  to  look  deformed.  He  wanted  them  all  in  sight, 
and  straight  at  that.  A young  man  is  having  a three-quarter 
length  picture  standing.  He  is  posed  with  light  cane  in  his 
hand — an  easy  and  stylish  pose.  His  intended  said  it  was  per- 
fectly lovely ! Another  young  lady  saw  the  picture,  and  her 
first  expression  was,  “What  a looking  dude  ! ’’  Now  these  con- 
flicting ideas  bother  a man  very  much,  and  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  get  a clue  as  to  what  kind  of  taste  he  is  trying  to  gratify. 

I once  made  a Daguerreotype  of  a man  who  was  to  call  for  the 
picture.  His  wife  and  daughter  came  to  look  at  it  and  they 
said  it  was  perfect  ; but  when  he  called  he  said  it  looked  like 
the  devil.  I told  him  I had  never  seen  that  personage  and 
could  not  say  as  to  the  likeness,  but  sometimes  a resemblance  ran 
all  through  families.  When  I was  green  I used  to  insist  on  doing 
what  I knew  to  be  right  and  in  good  taste  ; but  I found  it  paid 
better  to  give  the  sitter  what  he  wanted  and  was  willing  to  pay 
for.  If  he  was  over  six  feet  high  and  wanted  full  length — 
fool  length — he  got  boots  and  all.  A lady  sits  with  lace  shawl 
nicely  arranged  on  her  shoulders  ; another  criticises  it  by  saying, 
“ was  she  such  a fool  as  to  wear  that  thing  ? ” 

We  read  of  people  being  colour  blind.  I certainly  think 
there  are  people  likeness  blind ; they  cannot  tell  a like- 
ness of  their  most  intimate  friend.  The  father  of  a family  for 
whom  I made  many  pictures  could  not  tell  a likeness  ; the  wife 
and  mother  said  he  could  not  tell  which  was  the  picture  of  any 
one  of  his  three  boys. 

A reader  of  the  St.  L.  & C.  P.  says  he  is  pleased  to  see  some 
jokes  interspersed  with  photographic  reading.  The  writer  did 
try  to  get  in  a small  one  once,  but  it  fell  flat ; nobody  ever  saw 
it.  Jokes  are  very  high  and  scarce  this  season  ; in  fact  the 
politicians  have  appropriated  all  the  stale  ones.  If  any  reader 
hears  of  a good  fresh  one,  enclosed  find  two  cents  to  mail  it  to 
the  St.  Louis  Photographer. 


VIENNA  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

Awarus  to  English  Exhibitors. 

AltHOOGU  the  exhibition  included  four  large  rooms  in  the 
museum,  yet  the  space  was  inadequate  for  the  hanging  of  all  the 
pictures  sent,  so  that  the  Club  of  Amateur  Photographers  with- 
drew nearly  all  their  own  pictures. 

The  executive  committee  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  jury  no 
less  than  167  medals.  Professor  Fritz  Luckart  acted  as  foreman 
of  the  jury. 

Much  regret  has  been  expressed  that  though  England 
contributed  about  a quarter  of  the  pictures,  she  was  not 
represented  on  the  jury.  Till  the  last  moment,  however,  there 
was  every  appearance  that  there  would  be  next  to  no  English 
pictures;  and  when,  at  the  last,  England  suddenly  took  a 
foremost  place,  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

In  the  section  for  Scientific  Photography  20  vermeil  medals 
were  awarded,  2 to  Englishmen.  In  Section  I,  there  were  62, 
English  exhibitors  carrying  ofif  27 — or  nearly  half.  Of  the  74 
bronze  medals,  15  were  won  by  Englishmen.  Of  the  36  diplo- 
mas of  honourable  mention,  5 were  awarded  to  Englishmen. 
Marion  and  Co.,  London,  must  be  mentioned  as  not  being  in 
competition,  and  therefore  not  able  to  receive  the  recognition 
they  merited. 

Large  Silver  Oilt  Medal. — H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells* 
Harry  Tolley,  Nottingham. 

Small  Silver  Gilt  Medal. — George  Davison,  London  ; Henry 
Stevens,  Addlestonc  ; A.  Diston,  Leven  ; W.  W.  Winter,  Derby. 

Large  Sdvtr  Medal.— Qt.  Bankart,  Leicester  ; A.  Dresser, 


Springfield ; R.  T.  Hirst,  Huddersfield  : Susan  Hodgson, 
Alderley  ; S.  Lange,  Liverpool  ; J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  London  ; 
A.  Pringle,  Baxley  Heath  ; W.  T.  Byrne,  Richmond ; F.  SutcIiSe, 
Whitby  ; Werner  and  Son,  Dublin  ; J.  West  and  Son,  Southsea. 

Small  Silver  Medal. — H.  W.  Banks,  Kingston  ; M.  J.  Harding 
Shrewsbury  ; H.  T.  Houghton,  New  Brighton ; W.  J.  Noox, 
London  ; J.  Rainger,  London  ; A.  Waterhouse,  Calcutta  ; E, 
H.  Baldry,  Grasmere ; D.  Hodges,  Lytham ; Symonds  and  Co., 
Portsmouth  ; Wilson  and  Co.,  Aberdeen. 

In  addition  to  these  were  15  bronze  medals  and  5 diplomas. 

English  exhibitors’  pictures  from  the  Vienna  Exhibition  will 
be  returned  to  them,  free  of  charge,  through  Messrs.  Schenker 
and  Co.,  64,  Morgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  MOUNTING,  FRAMING,  AND  HANGING  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

With  the  oncoming  of  the  season  when  the  ripe  fruits  of  the 
camera  are  ready  for  the  annual  exhibition,  the  grave  query 
comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  amateur  and  professional,  “ How 
shall  we  mount  our  photographs  so  that  their  good  qualities 
may  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  hung  upon  the  walls 
of  the  exhibition  rooms 

To  judge  from  the  many  exhibitions  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  reached  that  as  far  as  mounts  are  concerned, 
“ Motley  is  the  only  wear.’’  The  blues,  the  greens,  the  reds,  the 
purples,  the  blacks,  the  yellows,  are  made  to  do  service  indis- 
criminately, without  any  regard  to  the  damaging  effects  they 
produce  upon  the  photographs  themselves. 

It  is  said  that  the  primary  object  in  mounting  and  framing  a 
picture  is  to  isolate  it  from  surrounding  objects,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  may  be  directed  especially  to  it  to 
appreciate  its  artistic  merits,  and  that  the  best  service  a mount 
and  frame  can  do  for  the  picture  is  not  to  interfere  with  its 
effect ; but  we  are  assured  from  experiment  that  there  can  be 
no  neutral  ground  in  the  action  of  accessories.  If  the  mount 
and  frame  do  not  enhance  the  good  qualities  of  the  photograph, 
they  do  positive  injury  by  their  presence.  Every  one  knows  of 
what  value  to  the  artist  is  the  knowledge  of  simultaneous  con- 
trast of  colours.  To  the  photographer  it  is  equally  important — 
we  ought  to  say,  equally  essential — to  know  the  effect  of  the 
juxtaposition  of  light  and  shade  in  order  to  produce  certain 
definite  effects.  All  our  knowledge,  we  are  told,  is  relative  ; so 
light  and  dark  are  only  relative  ideas — like  great  and  small,  hard 
and  soft.  We  cannot  judge  of  anything  absolutely — we  judge 
only  by  comparison.  The  dimensions  of  a certain  thing  cannot 
be  truly  estimated  unless  we  possess  some  fixed  standard  as  a 
guide  ; and  the  same  object  is  soft  or  hard,  according  to  the 
power  of  muscular  resistance.  And  so  the  light  of  one  object 
may  be  comparatively  dark  when  placed  in  relation  with  the 
light  of  another  object. 

This  latter  fact  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  so  as  to  show  that 
our  errors  of  judgment  are  very  largely  responsible  for  our  mis- 
takes in  decision.  A piece  of  grey  paper  out  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sunlight  is  in  reality  much  lighter  than  a pure  white  sheet 
in  a darkened  corner  of  a room,  yet  we  do  all  unhesitatingly 
declare  from  a priori  judgment  that  the  sheet  is  white  and  the 
piece  grey. 

An  object  of  a certain  tint  always  appears  darker  when  placed 
in  proximity  to  a much  lighter  object,  and  vice  versa.  If  we 
take,  for  instance,  a medium  grey,  and  place  it  upon  two  different 
grounds— one  of  which  is  lighter,  the  other  darker,  than  the 
superimposed  grey  itself — its  appearance  will  be  strikingly  diffe- 
rent in  each  case.  Upon  the  lighter  ground  it  will  look  much 
darker,  while  upon  the  ground  darker  than  itself  it  will  seem 
much  lighter  in  tone.  Anyone  can  easily  prove  the  truth  of 
this  by  cutting  two  circles  of  the  same  grey  piece,  and  placing 
them  upon  the  two  grounds.  The  different  effect  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  realize  that  both  circles  are  identical  in 
colour  until  we  place  them  both  on  the  same  ground. 

Now,  this  change  of  brightness  by  contrast  with  the  ground 
is  precisely  what  takes  place,  although  the  spectator  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  operation,  when  a certain  tone  of  a photograph  is 
brought  into  contrast  with  a mount  darker  or  lighter  than  itself. 
Not  only  is  the  character  of  the  photographic  tone  changed,  but 
the  whole  perspective  is  really  altered.  We  know  this  last 
remark  wRl  be  challenged,  but  we  think  it  may  be  practically 
demonstrated,  as  well  as  theoretically  proved.  We  have  materi- 
ally changed  the  character  of  the  perspective  by  change  of  mount. 
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For  instance,  in  a landscape  photograph,  the  distant  mountains 
are  rendered  much  lighter  in  tone  than  the  foreground.  Now,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  this  tone  may  be  deepened  or  lessened 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  a mount  whose  tone  is  lighter  or  darker, 
and  the  distance  will  approach  or  retire  accordingly. 

When  we  look  at  an  object,  we  do  not  fix  our  eyes  steadily 
upon  any  one  part,  but  the  vision  wanders  over  the  whole  field. 
When  we  turn  the  eye  from  a dark  surface  to  a light  one,  there 
is  a superposition  of  impressions  upon  the  retina  ; the  light  por- 
tion of  the  new  impression  falling  upon  that  part  which  had 
reviously  received  the  dark  portion  is  made  more  intense 
ecause  that  part  of  the  retina  is  less  wearied  than  the  part 
acted  up>on  by  the  light  of  the  first  impression.  We  have,  per- 
haps, gone  too  far  into  the  detail  of  the  subject  in  a practical 
paper,  but  we  were  anxious  to  show  that  the  character  of  the 
mount  was  not  a question  to  be  left  to  mere  individual  fancy. 
There  is  another  factor  in  the  case.  We  have  tried  to  show  how 
a mount  of  a tone  darker  or  lighter  than  the  colour  of  the 
photograph  infiuences  its  character.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
special  colour  of  the  mount  also  acts  injuriously  or  beneficially 
upon  the  photograph.  We  shall  be  brief,  and  only  refer  to  the 
physiological  effect  of  colours  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  ; 
how  that  red,  for  instance,  will  give  a comparative  greenish  cast 
to  the  tones,  and  yellow  a bluish  shade. 

It  is  really  worth  trying  the  effects  of  difierent  coloured 
mounts  upon  the  same  photograph.  A yellowish  white  mount,  for 
instance,  when  used  in  connection  with  a landscape  photograph 
in  which  the  distant  atmospheric  effect  is  represented  by  a per- 
fectly neutral  grey,  gives  a more  delicate,  bluish,  ether-like 
appearance  to  the  distance ; while  a grey  mount,  although 
inclined  in  tone  to  blue,  does  not  show  nearly  so  fine  an  effect. 
Now  we  are  sure  anyone  who  values  the  effect  of  atmosphere 
in  his  photograph  would  look  to  the  character  of  the  mount. 
A purplish  grey  tone  in  a photograph  will  be  found  to  look 
towards  bluish  when  the  mount  is  whitish  yellow. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  effects  of  the  various  hues  of 
colours  which  the  card  manufacturers  present  in  their  stock, 
believing  that  all  the  photographic  tones  may  be  perfectly 
accommodated  with  greys  and  buffs.  We  think,  too,  we  have 
said  enough  to  convince  anyone  of  the  necessity  of  the  wedding 
garment  in  the  colour  of  the  mount,  if  he  is  desirous  of  having 
his  photographs  enter  the  kingdom  of  art. 

Now  a word  on  framing  and  hanging,  and  we  are  through. 
The  most  we  would  ask  of  a frame  would  be  to  be  quiet,  and 
not  to  blazon  in  scrolls  and  gingerbread  twists  its  vulgar  pre- 
tensions. Flat  square  frames  with  modest  mouldings  are  most 
appropriate  ; but,  beseech  you,  keep  clear  of  plush  or  velvet 
mats,  or  puckered  silk  and  gold  frosting.",  and  rustic  logs  and 
cross-ties,  and  bunches  of  kindling  wood.  ■ 

In  hanging,  the  only  suggestion  we  shall  venture  is  to  allow 
more  space  between  the  exhibits,  so  that  the  frames  are  not  in 
visual  agglomeration.— /’row  the  American  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy. 


Jatcnt  |ntflUgcn«. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

16,224.  James  Lyo.v,  Engineering  Department,  Cambridge,  for 
“An  Instantaneous  Photographic  Shutter.” — November  9th, 
1888. 

16,2.58.  William  Oldham,  23,  Southampton  Buildings,  Mid- 
dlesex, for  '•  An  Improvement  in  the  Method  of  and  Materials 
or  Compound  Employed  in  Developing  Photographic  Pictures 
or  Images.” — November  9th,  1883. 

16,537.  William  Oldham,  23,  Southampton  Buildings,  Mid- 
dlesex, for  “ An  Improvement  in  the  Method  of  and 
Materials  or  Compound  employed  in  Developing  Photographic 
Pictures  or  Images.” — November  14, 1888. 

16,666.  Herbert  Charles  Newton,  6,  Bream’s  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  for  “ Improvements  in  Apparatus  to  be  used 
in  Lanterns  for  Projection.” — [Complete  Specification.] — 
November  14,  1888. 

16,575.  Walter  Heath  Welshman,  52,  Tenby  Street  North, 
Birmingham,  for  “ A Corner  Piece  for  Photographic  Frames.” 
—November  15th,  1888. 


Patents  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Pee 
has  been  Paid. 

14,951  of  1884.  L.  Wright  and  Another. — Oxyhydrogen  Lan- 
tern Microscopes. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
3,779.  Joseph  Lendon  Berry,  of  43,  Cardiff  Street,  Aberdare, 
in  the  County  of  Glamorgan,  Photographer,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  or  connected  with  Photographic  Cameras.” — Dated 
March  I2th,  1888. 

Berry’s  gun-stock  support,  already  described  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News. 

The  claim  is  : — 

The  form  of  head  of  holder  or  stock  with  the  manner  of 
affixing  any  camera  to  it  with  a receptacle  for  the  ball  of  any 
pneumatic  shutter  in  it,  also  the  manner  of  actuating  the  ball 
by  means  of  a piston  furnished  with  springs  and  a trigger 
operated  in  the  manner  of  firing  a gun  instead  of  the  ball  being 
squeezed  by  ha  nd  as  hitherto. 

1510.  Rudolph  Krugener,  of  Bockenheim,  near  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  Germany,  for  “ Improvements  relating  to  Photographic 
Cameras.” — [Specification  and  drawings  next  week.] 

- ♦ 

dEomspnhfita. 

THE  USE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  first  article  in  your  last 
week’s  publication,  Dr.  Meydeubauer  slates : “ The  best 
lueaus  to  produce  soft  shadows  (in  photographing  the  in- 
terior of  buildings)  is  by  moving  the  artificial  light  from 
place  to  place.”  Do  not  you  think  that  two  lamps,  fixed  in 
ground  glass  globes,  and  placed  about  a yard  from  and  on 
each  side  of  the  camera,  would  give  still  better  re.sults  ? — 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  N.  Roff. 

17,  St.  Jud^s  Place,  Manningham  Lane,  Bradford, 

« 

^rocccebings  of  5^orbfifs. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  As.sociation. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  15th  inst., 
A.  Pringle  in  the  chair. 

A.  Haddon  exhibited  a photograph  he  had  taken  by  moon- 
light, in  which  the  telegraph  wire",  sixty  yards  distant  from  the 
camera,  were  plainly  visible  ; one  hour’s  exposure  had  been 
given. 

J.  P.  Ckmbrano  asked  the  cause  of  some  spots  on  rome  col- 
lodio-bromide  plates  he  handed  round.  The  emulsion  had  been 
filtered  three  times  through  cotton-wool. 

The  Chair.man  was  of  opinion  that  the  spots  had  been  caused 
by  dust,  or  some  particles  of  the  cotton-wool  through  which  the 
emulsion  had  been  filtered. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  preferred  washed  wash-leather  for  filter- 
ing purposes. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read  ; “ Can  any  member  give 
the  formula  for  preparing  a toning  and  fixing  bath,  for  silver 
prints,  which  will  retain  its  properties  for  a month  or  so  ? ’ — 
No  definite  information  on  this  subject  was  elicited. 

Another  question  was  read  : “Suppose  you  want  to  enlarge 
from  a half-plate  negative,  and  you  have  no  condenser  the 
requi-ite  size,  how  would  you  arrange  the  light,  and  what  kind 
of  light  is  the  best : daylight  is  out  of  the  question  ? 

J.  Traill  Taylor  suggested  using  colourless  opal  glass  with 
three  or  four  lights  behind,  the  negative  being  moderately  close. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  E.  R.  Shipton,  “ Cycling  in  con- 
nection with  Photography.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  it 
was  most  important  that  the  carrier  should  uot  be  rigid.  He 
suggested  that  the  apparatus  should  be  attached  and  hung  from 
the  carrier  by  several  spiral  springs.  He  preferred  a detective 
camera  when  on  a cycling  tour,  as  the  unpacking  and  packing 
up  of  the  apparatus  took  up  so  much  time. 

S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  had  commenced  cycling  in  1857,  the 
cycle  he  then  rode  weighing  260Ibs.  He  first  carried  his  photo- 
graphic kit  strapped  to  his  back.  The  camera  and  slides  can  be 
safely  carried  attached  to  the  spring  of  the  seat  of  the  cycle.  It 
was  his  custom  to  thoroughly  dust  and  shake  his  dark  slides 
before  starting  on  a journey  ; to  this  precaution  he  attributes 
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the  fact  that  he  experienced  no  trouble  whatever  from  dust. 
He  preferred  films  to  glass. 

J.  J.  Bbiginshaw,  referring  to  the  conveniences  cyclists  pos- 
sessed in  the  matter  of  hotels,  thought  similar  advantages 
might  be  secured  to  photographers,  when  touring,  who  were  not 
cyclists. 

J.  Peasgood  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Shipton  had  over-esti- 
mated the  speed  that  a beginner  would  attain  with  the  weight 
of  the  photographic  apparatus  attached.  He  believed  it  would 
be  found  to  lessen  his  ordinary  speed  to  one  half. 

E.  11.  Shipton,  in  replying  to  the  various  speakers,  said  he 
considered  the  [_  form  of  carrier  a very  good  one — this  was 
quite  rigid  ; he,  however,  would  allow  some  latitude  of  move- 
ment. This  might  be  obtained  by  a spiral  spring  fastened  on 
to  the  axle  of  cycle,  which  took  the  weight  of  the  carrier  and 
luggage.  A detective  camera  would  certainly  be  found  useful 
in  tours  where  a crowd  might  prove  troublesome.  He  generally 
carried  a whole-plate  camera — which,  with  lenses,  dark-slides, 
&c.,  weighed  about  84  lbs.  Had  given  films  a good  trial,  but 
had  abandoned  them,  and  gone  back  to  glass  plates.  He  advised 
packing  the  apparatus  in  a good  leather  case  that  would  keep  out 
the  wet. 

C.  Mavitta,  of  Birmingham,  exhibited  a camera  stand  with 
sliding  legs,  suitable  for  cyclists,  the  tripod  head  being 
attached  by  traversing  set  screws.  Although  very  light,  it  was 
perfectly  rigid  when  set  up. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  chairman  to  Mr. 
Shipton  for  his  interesting  and  able  paper,  was  warmly  responded 
to. 

J.  H.  Keene  was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 


Newcastle -upon-Tvne  and  Northern  Coitntieb 
Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mosley  Street 
Cafd,  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  H.  R. 
Procter  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read,  and  three  new  members 
elected. 

The  Chair.man  opened  a discussion  on  “ Stereoscopic  Photo- 
graphy.” Over  fifty  beautiful  glass  stereoscopic  slides  (several  of 
them  the  work  of  members)  were  shown,  also  four  different  forms 
of  stereoscopies,  and  a novel  sliding  printing  frame,  for  use  without 
cutting  the  negative. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Bellsmith,  of  the  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  London,  would  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  on  December  11th,  give  a demonstra- 
tion upon  American  stripping  films,  transferotype  paper,  and 
bromide  enlarging. 


Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

A special  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  13th,  to 
witness  a demonstration,  by  H.  S Bellsmith,  on  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  working  of  the  American  films, 
transferotype  paper,  and  enlargements,  and  contact  prints  on 
bromide  paper.  He  also  explained  the  working  of  the  Eastman 
roller  slide  and  the  K>)dak  camera ; the  questions  asked  by  those 
present  showing  how  keen  was  the  interest  taken  in  all  the 
various  stages. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  who  suitably  responded. 


Camera  Clcb. 

At  the  November  lantern  evening,  on  the  loth  inst.,  a large 
number  of  slides  was  exhibited  of  every  description  of  make  and 
subject,  and  prepared  with  every  variety  of  known  developer. 
About  200  were  put  through  the  lantern,  including  some  splendid 
Woodbury  slides,  by  George  Smith,  of  country  hedgerow  flowers  ; 
Gloucester  Cathedral  interiors,  by  Evans  ; interesting  views  of 
Rye,  by  Charles  Whiting:  illustrations  of  Vesuvius,  by  Dr. 
Anderson  ; pictures  of  Baldwin  descending  with  his  parachute, 
by  R.  Abrahams  ; and  a very  complete  series  representing  Indian 
life  and  architecture,  by  G.  G.  Butler.  Slides  by  Surgeon- 
General  Ranking  were  also  exhibited,  both  rapid  chloride  and 
gelatine  bromide  work  ; and  Major  Nott  lent  some  of  his  own 
pictuies  of  animals,  as  well  as  two  splendid  sets  of  albumen  slides 
and  N otman’s  wet  collodion  slides.  Other  slides,  showing  in- 
stantaneous work  from  Kodaks  and  other  hand  cameras,  and 
landscape  studies  at  home  and  abroad,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 

• Harrison,  Cunningham,  Hudson,  Uowlett,  Robertson,  Grimshaw, 


Elder,  Bond,  Ferrero,  Barclay,  Stroh,  W.  Clarke,  Dresser,  and 
Davison.  A salient  feature  of  lantern  slide  shows  is  the  number 
of  hydroquinone-developed  plates  exhibited,  this  developer,  at 
any  rate  amongst  members  of  the  Camera  Club,  being  very 
generally  used  for  this  particular  purpose. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  November  29th,  will  be  “A  Lesson 
in  the  New  Cold  Bath  Platinotype  Process,”  by  W.  Willis ; 
meeting  at  8 p.m. 

Ipswich  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Art 
Gallery,  Ipswich,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  the  presi- 
dent, J.  Dixon  Piper,  in  the  chair. 

William  Vick,  J.  Reynolds,  and  H.  C.  Gooding  were  elected 
members. 

A.  H.  Cade  gave  an  interesting  demonstration  on  “ Printing 
and  Development  in  Carbon  Pigments,”  and  successfully  deve- 
loped several  prints  on  opal,  paper,  glass,  &c. 

C.  WiGGiN  exhibited  several  bromide  prints,  an  enlargement, 
and  some  transparencies. 

A patent  lamp  for  flashing  magnesium  was  also  shown. 


Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society. 

A NU.MEROUSLY  attended  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took 
place  on  Monday  last,  when  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Cotton  gave  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  “ Detective  Cameras,”  illustrated  by 
the  lantern,  with  slides  prepared  from  negatives  produced  by  the 
use  of  different  hand  or  detective  cameras. 

The  exhibition  concluded  with  portraits  of  Sir  Auchitel 
A^hburnham,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Councillor  Stubbs),  and  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Bradshaw  and 
W.  1 homas. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  the  second  Monday  in  December, 
when  a paper  is  promised  by  T.  J Northy,  on  “Photography 
at  Home  by  the  aid  of  the  Flash  Light,”  with  demonstrations. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  join  this  prosperous  Society  should 
send  in  their  name  to  the  honorary  secretaries. 


Formation  of  the  Huddersfield  Photographic  Society. 

In  response  to  a circular  letter  which  had  bsen  addressed  to  some 
of  the  leading  photographers  (professional  and  amateur),  a large 
and  influential  meeting  took  place  in  Huddersfield  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  14th,  at  the  Queen  Hotel. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Foster  having  been  voted  to  the  chair  on  the  motion 
of  T.  K.  Mellor,  seconded  by  F.  W.  Mills,  said  : Some  few  weeks 
since,  I was  asked  to  subscribe  my  name  to  the  letter  which  you 
have  all  received  convening  this  meeting.  I readily  acquiesced, 
feeling  that  in  a large  town  like  Huddersfield  there  were  sufficient 
interested  in  the  art-science  to  form  an  influential  society,  and 
that  it  would  be  mutually  to  our  advantage  to  do  so.  As 
amateurs  — those  of  us  as  are  such — we  must  be  pleased  to  see  so 
many  professional  photographers  present  this  evening,  as  I am 
sure  we  shall  derive  much  benefit  from  their  co-operation  in 
this  undertaking  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  they 
may  learn  something  from  our  failures.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
hope  we  may  see  our  way  to  form  a society  wherein  we  shall 
have  opportunities  of  pursuing  our  work  in  an  amicable  and 
social  manner  to  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

J.  E.  Shaw  then  proposed,  and  C.  K.  Mellor  seconded,  a 
resolution  that  the  Huddersfield  Photographic  Society  be  now 
formed,  and  that  the  annual  subscription  be  10s. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

A provisional  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Foster,  Mellor,  Jlills,  Brierly,  Charlesworth,  and  Young,  to  draft 
rules  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  present  for  confirmation 
at  a meeting  at  the  Queen  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  November  28th, 
at  eight  o’clock,  and  to  make  such  arrangemeuts  or  inquiries  as 
they  thought  fit  for  a permanent  home  for  the  new  society. 

On  the  motion  of  F.  W.  Mills,  seconded  by  E.  W.  Debenham, 
Hedley  M.  Smith,  15,  St.  John’s  Road,  Huddersfield,  was  elected 
hon.  secretary. 

• 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the 
Philosophical  Society’s  Rooms  on  the  15th  instant,  President 
Willia.m  Lang,  Jun.,  in  the  chair. 
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W.  MacLean,  J.  Brandebourg,  Comrie  Smith,  Q.  G.  Napier, 
and  William  C.  Nicol,  were  admitted  as  members. 

The  Secrktart  exhibited  a positive  which,  he  stated,  was 
obtained  by  accident  direct  in  the  camera.  The  plate  had  been 
under-  exposed,  and  was  carelessly  laid  aside,  no  precautions 
being  taken  to  keep  the  light  from  it ; on  removing  the  plate 
from  the  developer  two  hours  later  a perfect  positive  was  found 
developed  on  it. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  but  the  matter  was  finally  held  over 
till  the  next  meeting  to  allow  of  similar  accidentals  being  brought 
forwaid  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Lang  then  explained  the  working  of  the  Eastman  roller 
slide  and  detective  camera  (the  Kodak),  and  afterwards  success- 
fully demonstrated  the  stripping  of  the  film  negative.  He 
attributed  his  universal  success  in  stripping  to  the  use  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  hot  water. 

The  President  next  informed  the  meeting  that  the  council 
had  bought  a Sciopticon  lantern  for  the  use  of  the  Association, 
and 

II.  B.  M.  Stewart  read  a short  paper  on  the  result  of  his 
experiments  with  some  new  lantern  plates  which  Messrs.  Thomas 
had  sent  down  to  the  Association.  These  results  were  shown  on 
the  screen,  and  also  a number  of  slides  prepared  on  their  plates 
by  Messrs.  Thomas.  These  fully  proved  that  the  plates  were 
capable  of  producing  the  purple  tones  claimed  for  them. 

A number  of  very  fine  bromide  enlargements  of  scenes  in 
Norway  were  shown  by  John  Stuart.  The  original  negatives 
were  by  CJ,  and  the  enlargements  were  about  three  feet. 
They  were  very  much  admired  by  the  members  for  their  clear- 
ness and  richness. 

There  was  a large  attendance  of  members  at  the  meeting, 
which  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Derbv  PnoToORAPHic  Societt. 

The  members  of  this  Society  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
members  of  the  Notts  Amateur  Photographic  Association  to 
visit  them  at  their  rooms  on  SLinday  evening,  November  12th, 
their  reception  being  most  cordial. 

On  November  13th,  the  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held,  when 
most  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  discussing  the  new  rules  which 
the  Society  are  making. 

T.  ScoTTON  handed  round  for  inspection  a number  of  very 
fine  enlargements  and  contact  prints. 

Mr.  B<)DRDIN  showed  a very  fine  platinotype  print  made  on 
Chinese  paper  by  an  amateur  friend  in  Paris. 

On  November  19th,  a special  meeting  was  held  to  hear  a 
lecture  by  R.  Keene  on  the  “ History  and  Practice  of  Photo- 
graphy,” with  illustrations,  showing  prints,  &c.,  by  the  various 
photographic  processes  ; and  a large  number  of  very  fine  lantern 
slides  by  Messrs.  Pringle,  Bothamley,  Wellington,  and  Keene, 
illustrative  of  the  lecture,  were  exhibited  upon  the  screen. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Professional 
Hall,  20,  George  Street,  on  November  7,  the  chair  being  taken  by 
the  President. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  : — 
Thomas  Clark,  Richard  Cunningham,  Henry  Paton,  M.A.,  and 
J.  T.  Richardson,  M.D. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  then  read  their  respective 
reports,  which  were  adopted. 

The  Society  next  proceeded  to  elect  the  office-bearers  for 
1888-89,  as  follows  : — 

President — Hyppolyte  J.  Blanc. 

Vice-presidents — Dr.  T.  W,  Drinkwater,  F.C.S.,  and  W.  T. 
Bashford. 

Secretary  - Hugh  Brebner. 

Treasurer — -James  M’Glashan. 

Curator — Herbert  AV.  Bibbs. 

Council — William  Dougall,  William  Forgan,  G.  G.  Mitchell, 
T.  Wardale,  A.  H.  Baird,  and  W.  B.  Mitchell. 

Sydney  Keith  then  read  a paper  on  “ A Trip  to  Tangiers  in 
1888,”  illustrated  with  a series  of  transparencies  from  negatives 
taken  by  himself,  Mr.  Turnbull  managing  the  lantern.  In  the 
course  of  his  paper,  the  reader  said  : — “ Last  winter  I read  two 
very  interesting  books — namely,  ‘ A Trip  to  the  Great  Sahara,’ 
by  a Cockney,  and  ‘ Tartarin  of  Tarascon,’  by  Alphonse  Daudet; 
and  ever  since  I have  felt  a great  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  the 


Moors  ; so  it  occurred  to  me  that  I would  spend  my  holidays  by 
having  a peep  at  scenes  entirely  out  of  my  former  experience, 
and  perchance  I might  bring  back  a few  photographic  ske:che8 
worthy  of  being  represented  at  this  meeting.  But  as  ‘ the  best 
laid  schemas  of  mice  and  men  gae  aftagee,’  I found  it  one  thing 
to  say  I’ll  do  this  and  that  and  bring  home  sketches,  and  another 
thing  to  get  them  without  infringing  on  some  of  the  religious 
observances  of  the  natives.  A friend  and  myself  sailed 
for  Gibraltar.  There  is  little  to  relate  regarding  our  trip 
out.  Gibraltar  being  under  martial  law,  they  are  very 
strict  regarding  photographing,  sketching,  &c.  However,  I have 
one  or  two  which  may  prove  interesting,  but  for  the  want  of  a 
secret  camera,  one  might  have  done  some  more  valuable  work. 
But  forward  to  Tangiers,  our  goal.  We  got  on  board  a 
steamer,  and  started  across  the  straits,  which  takes  from  three- 
and-a-half  to  four  hours  to  accomplish.  At  last  we  arrived  in 
the  Bay  of  Tangiers,  and  having  cast  anchor,  were  assailed  by 
numerous  Moorish  boatmen,  clamouring  for  patronage  to  take 
us  ashore.  We  were  landed  amid  much  cry  and  little  ’oo,  and 
having  passed  the  Customs,  which  is  a very  primitive  one,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  sage-looking  Moors  seated  on  stones  at 
the  gate  of  the  town,  who  request  you  to  open  your  baggage 
with  all  possible  speed  and  hook  it,  which  we  did,  and  being 
guided  by  a Moor  named  Salem,  we  soon  reached  our  hotel. 
The  Moors  are  a fine  race  of  men,  and  so  long  as  not  interfered 
with  in  religious  matters  are  quiet  and  inoffensive ; but  the 
reverse  if  you  happen  to  offend  them,  as  I well  know,  for  one 
fine  morning  I had  taken  a fancy  to  photograph  a certain  well 
and  its  surroundings,  which  I had  viewed  with  an  artistic  eye. 
I quietly  took  my  position,  and  set  my  camera,  when  all  at 
once  a wild  hullabaloo — screaming,  shouting,  dancing,  and 
clapping  of  hands — warned  me  to  beat  a hasty  retreat,  which 
I did,  in  pretty  quick  time,  not  liking  the  appearance  of  the 
fierce  rolling  eyes  of  a group  of  sturdy  black  fellows.  The 
reason  for  this  was,  the  well  was  situated  within  the  precincts 
of  a mosque,  and  to  make  a picture  of  it  was  sacrilege.  One  is 
very  much  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  donkeys,  I should  think 
as  many  as  there  are  people  ; but  what  the  Moor  would  do 
without  a donkey  it  is  hard  to  say.  Those  who  come  into  the 
market  simply  hobble  their  donkeys,  and  leave  them  in  the 
soko  or  marketplace  until  they  have  transacted  their  business, 
and  come  back  and  find  them  as  they  were  left.  Their 
principal  market  day  is  Sunday,  their  Sunday  being  our  Friday, 
and  the  great  sight  is  to  see  the  soko  on  that  day.  Here  there 
.are  type.s  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  Africa,  .and  some  queer- 
looking fellows  I saw.  I cannot  enumerate  them  all,  but  one 
particular  group,  from  the  far  interior.  Fanatics,  the  like  of 
which  we  never  see  in  this  country,  were  squatted  together, 
perfectly  nude,  except  the  usual  skin  r jund  their  loins,  and  as  if 
carved  out  of  black  m.arble,  their  anus  covered  with  beads,  rings 
through  their  noses,  &c.  I was  advised  not  to  attempt  to  photo- 
graph them,  or  I should  have  fared  worse  than  at  the  well-; 
however,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
putting  a camera  up,  so  we  pushed  on  to  see  the  caravans 
from  the  desert,  with  heavily  l.aden  camels,  of  which 
I saw  about  a hundred  altogether,  groups  of  serpent  charmers, 
and  many  other  tights  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  scenery 
outside  of  the  town  is  fine,  flowers  iu  great  profu.-i  m,  geraniums 
growing  in  hedgerows,  bamboos,  eork  trees,  aloes,  cactus,  &c.” 
.Mr.  Keith  closed  his  paper  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  a secret  camera. 


®alh  in  .^tnbio. 

Starting  a Photographic  Business.— Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr,  the  President  of  the  City  of  London  Court,  had  before 
him  last  week  an  action,  in  the  course  of  which  an  interesting 
description  of  the  starting  of  a photographic  business  was  given. 
The  proceedings  were  instituted  at  the  instance  of  Miss  Emme- 
line Smith,  of  67,  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C.,  who  sought  to  re- 
cover bonuses  at  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Joe  Parkin 
Mayall,  photographer,  of  109,  Cheapside,  E.C.— Miss  Smith,  in 
her  statement,  explained  that  her  claim  was  for  4 J week  s bonus 
at  10s.  per  week.  The  defendant  engaged  her  for  a month  cer- 
tain to  work  up  a new  photographic  business  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  starting  in  Cheapside.  He  promised  to  pay  liej  ^ I per 
week  from  the  commencement,  provided  she  worked  the  busi- 
ness up  successfuUy.  If  it  was  not  a success  he  was  to  close  the 
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shop  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  and  then  she  was  only  to  be  paid 
10s.  par  week  for  her  services.  So  that  it  entirely  depended 
upon  her  exertions  as  to  whether  she  made  the  business,  and 
with  regard  to  its  future  continuance.  Feeling  sure  she  was 
quite  competent  to  work  up  the  business  and  make  it  a going 
concern,  she  accepted  his  terms.  She  worked  for  the  four  weeks 
and  did  her  best.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  she  enquired 
of  the  defendant  whether  he  had  any  intention  to  close  the 
place,  to  which  he  replied,  “ Oh,  no.  You  are  doing  more 
business  than  I am  in  Oxford  Street.”  Consequently  the  busi- 
ness went  on,  and  she  stayed  with  him  longer  than  the  time 
agreed  upon.  In  answer  to  the  learned  Commissioner  as  to 
whether  the  plaintiff’s  version  of  the  matter  was  in  accordance 
with  the  defendant’s  views,  Mr.  Mayall  said  so  far  as  the  offer 
went  it  was  true.  She  was  quite  correct  in  that.  She  was 
engaged,  he  declared,  at  10s.  a week  for  a month,  but  the  addi- 
tional money  now  sued  for  was  only  to  be  paid  on  condition  that 
the  business  “ paid.”  To  his  regret  the  business  did  not  pay. 

— Miss  Smith  desired  to  add  that  she  was  with  the  defendant 
for  five  weeks  in  all,  and  he  was  still  carrying  on  the  photo- 
graphic business  which  she  had  started.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  dispose  of  the  business,  so  it  must  be  worth  something,  she 
thought.  She  was  to  be  paid  the  additional  amount  if  the 
business  was  “successful.” — The  defendant  : No,  if  it  “paid,” 
which  it  did  not. — The  plaintiff  rejoined  that  she  took  £10 15s. 
in  the  four  weeks,  and  for  a new  photographic  business  she  con- 
sidered it  paid. — The  learned  Commiisioner  was  of  opinion  that 
no  new  business  could  pay  in  four  weeks,  or  it  would  be  a very 
extraordinary  concern. — The  defendant’s  daughter  testified  to 
the  arrangement  with  the  plaintiff  being  as  her  father  stated. — 
The  learned  Commissioner : It  is  going  on  now,  and  is  profit- 
able ? The  defendant  said  that  it  was  not  so.  He  had  offered 
to  dispose  of  the  business  to  two  persona,  both  of  whom  had 
declined  it. — The  learned  Commissioner,  in  deciding  against 
defendant,  remarked  that  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the 
plaintiffs  was  the  more  probable  story  of  the  two.  He  should 
find  for  her.  But  if  the  defendant  desired  to  have  the  case  re- 
tried before  a jury,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Judgment  entered  accordingly. 

Influence  op  Light  on  the  Electric  Discharge. — 
Engineertng  gives  the  following  account  of  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  E.  Bichat  and  A.  Righi.  A metallic  cylinder  coated  in- 
side and  outside  with  lampblack  was  electrified  negatively  and 
connected  with  an  electrometer.  On  lighting  up  the  interior 
of  this  cylinder  there  was  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  charge  was  lost,  but  on  allowing  a beam  of  the  ultra 
violet  rays  to  fall  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  the  rate  of  loss 
was  very  considerably  augmented.  In  another  set  of  experi- 
ments, M.  Bichat  illuminated  a conductor  in  the  neutral  state 
with  ultra  violet  rays,  and  under  these  conditions  an  electro- 
meter connected  with  this  conductor  almost  instantly  showed 
the  existence  of  a positive  charge,  the  potential  of  which,  in 
certain  cases,  was  upwards  of  seven  volts.  Even  higher  poten- 
tials were  obtained,  amounting  in  one  case  to  twenty  volts, 
when  a living  plant  was  substituted  for  the  above-mentioned 
conductor  ; but  in  this  case  the  charge  is  in  general  negative.  M. 
Right’s  experiments  go  to  show  that  ordinary  coal  gas  or  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  have  not  the  power  of  r ibbing  a beam  of  light 
of  its  active  rays.  The  best  source  of  light  is,  he  finds,  given 
by  the  voltaic  arc  with  zinc  rods,  whilst  ordinary  sunlight  is 
ineffective  ; this  he  attributes  to  atmospheric  absorption.  Both 
authors  refer  the  phenomena  to  convection  currents  set  up  by 
the  light  in  the  surrounding  air. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Club.— Monday  evening 
last  was  this  Club’s  lantern  night,  which  was  given  to  an 
audience  of  close  upon  three  hundred,  in  the  Iron  Room, 
Stroud  Green.  The  next  meeting  will  be  on  December  3rd, 
when  John  Oakley  will  give  a demonstration  on  “ Enlarging,” 
to  which  visitors  are  invited. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Monthly  tech- 
nical meeting,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Tuesday,  November  27th,  at 
8 p.m. 

Spirit  Photographs. — One  of  the  most  successful  forms  of 
deception  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  spirit  pictures.  When 
these  are  not  produced  by  actual  substitution,  or  what  is  known 
to  the  profession  as  “ palming,”  chemistry  lends  its  useful  aid 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  fraud.  The  well-known  property  of 
certain  colourless  salts,  to  assume  colour  when  saturate  with 
equally  colourless  solutions  of  other  salts,  is  often  made  use  of 
by  the  spiritualistic  fraternity.  A picture  painted  with  a solu- 


tion of  the  lead  acetate  will  immediately  become  black  when  it 
is  moistened  with  some  fluid  containing  a sulphite.  Silver  salts, 
too,  have  properties  which  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  a photo- 
graph treated  by  a mercuric  solution  disappears,  to  return  when 
moistened  with  a solution  of  the  iodine  of  potassium.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  flimsy  impositions  is  that  of  spirit  photography, 
two  negatives  being  taken.  One  of  these  contains  an  opaque 
likeness  which,  by  a very  great  stretch  of  imagination  upon  the 
part  of  the  credulous  individual,  may  be  supposed  to  resemble 
the  face  and  figure  of  some  dead  friend  or  relative,  and  the 
other  is  a simple  photograph  of  the  sitter.  When  these  two 
negatives  are  superimposed  and  the  print  is  made,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  result  presents  the  dim  outline  of  a ghostly 
figure  hovering  above  the  living  subject.  With  the  proper 
amount  of  sleight-of-hand,  this  trick  may  be  made  to  deceive 
persons  who  possess  little  or  no  knowledge  of  chemistry  or 
photography.  —A  mcrican  Magazine. 

Photographic  Club. — The  discussion  on  November  28th  will 
be  on  “ Lantern  Matters.”  This  is  a lantern  night,  to  which 
visitors  are  invited. 

— ♦ 

Comsponbfnts. 


Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  revie-v,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photooeaphic  News, 
5,Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C. ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipeb  and  Oabtee,  Photooeaphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

J.  Chester  Jervis. — We  thank  you  for  sending  the  paper  con- 
taining such  interesting  particulars,  of  which— ud  you  will  see — 
we  have  made  use. 

W.  Bathe. — It  is  a special  mixture  sold  for  the  purpose,  but  as  far 
as  we  know,  it  does  not  possess  any  advantages  over  similar  mix- 
tures of  which  the  formulio  have  appeared  in  the  News. 

J.  R. — You  can  remove  it  by  means  of  a damp  warm  sponge. 

J.  B. — The  proper  sensitizing  solution  is  a solution  of  bichromate 
of  ammonium  to  which  enough  alcohol  has  been  added  to  prevent 
the  solution  of  albumen  fllui,  with  which  the  paper  is  coated,  but 
not  enough  to  coagulate  the  film.  Only  a momentary  immersion 
is  usual,  after  which  the  paper  is  hung  up  to  dry,  a slip  of  blotting- 
paper  being  placed  along  the  lower  edge.  We  will  send  yo-a  a 
post  card  with  the  exact  composition  of  the  solution  recommended 
by  Ilusnik. 

L.  L.  Saundeu. — 1.  Full  directions  have  appeared  in  the  Photo- 
GRAi'Hic  News,  and  you  will  also  find  working  details  in  the 
forthcoming  Year-Book.  2.  Moderately  sized  paper  is  best — 
paper  about  as  bard  as  that  upon  which  the  Photographic 
NEWsis  printed — and  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  an  expensive 
paper.  You  can  get  a suitable  material  in  rolls  from  Spaulding 
and  Hodge,  of  Drury  Line,  or  Spicer,  of  Cannon  Street  3.  One 
part  of  bichromate  to  ten  parts  of  water;  but  in  warm  weather  you 
make  the  solution  rather  more  dilute. 

II.  H Smith. — 1.  Make  a stitfidi  paste  with  arrowroot,  and  apply 
it  evenly  to  the  paper  with  a soft  sponge.  Finally,  diffuse  it  by 
going  over  the  pa  ler  systematically  with  the  sponge,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other.  If  the  arrowro  it  paste  is  lumpy, 
you  must  squeeze  it  through  muslin.  2.  Grin  t up  permanent- 
white  with  the  Coaling  mixture,  regulating  the  amount  by  the 
degree  of  opacity  required.  If  you  have  not  a formula  of  the 
gelatinous  mixture,  wo  will  furnish  you  with  one. 
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HYDROKINONE  WITH  SODA  AND  SULPHITE. 
Considering  that  several  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
addition  of  hydrokinone  to  our  stock  of  developing  agents, 
and  the  comparatively  small  extent  to  which  it  has  come 
into  general  adoption,  it  may  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  experimented  with  this  substance  that  there  is 
some  inferiority  resulting  from  its  use,  to  account  for  such 
use  being  so  restricted.  There  may  be,  however,  other 
reasons  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slowness  of  its  adop- 
tion by  photographers.  The  price  of  the  article  was,  in 
the  first  place,  high,  the  action  was  generally  slower  than 
that  of  pyro,  and  there  is  a tendency — not  to  be  over- 
looked— to  be  loth  to  take  up  with  a new  method  or  pro- 
cess when  in  the  constant  and  regular  practice  of  one  that 
works  satisfactorily. 

As  to  the  question  of  cost,  there  should  now  not  be  any 
objection  on  that  score,  as  owing  to  the  facts  that  hydro- 
kinone is  cheaper  than  it  was  formerly,  and  that  the 
same  solution  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  with  good 
results,  it  is  doubtful  which  is  actually  the  least  expensive 
to  use,  pyro  or  hydrokinone.  Even  if  the  cost  of  the  latter 
agent  were  the  higher,  the  difference  is  not  one  that 
would  bs  considered  from  a scientific  point  of  view  ; still, 
it  is  satisfactory  that  it  need  not  be  considered  even  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  of  the  photographer  who  has  to 
make  consideration  of  expense  an  item  of  importance. 

An  indication  which  points  to  the  possibly  more  ex- 
tensive employment  of  hydrokinone  as  a developer  is  the 
interest  which  it  is  exciting  abroad.  We  noticed  last 
week  a pamphlet  by  Balagny,  published  in  Pari'",  relating 
solely  to  the  use  of  hydrokinone  as  a developer ; and  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  scientific  aspects  of  photography  receive 
so  much  consideration,  a large  amount  of  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  the  subject.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Dr. 
Vogel’s  experiments  with  rapid  collodio-bromide  described 
on  page  693  of  the  Photographic  News,  the  developer 
which  he  gave  for  use  with  these  extraordinarily  sensitive 
plates  was  one  containing  hydrokinone.  A recent  number 
of  the  Photograpkische  Mittheilungen  contains  two  articles 
on  this  developer.  The  first  is  by  E.  Vogel,  junr. ; in  this 
he  states  that  although  formulae  which  had  been  pre- 
viously published  early  in  the  year,  in  the  same  journal, 
gave  excellent  results,  yet  the  slowness  of  their  action  as 
compared  with  that  of  pyrogallic  and  alkali,  and  the  cost 
on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  hydrokinone  which 
they  contained,  had  militated  against  their  general  .adop- 
tion. He  furtlier  says  that  with  the  very  slow  action  of 
the  developer  there  was,  when  used  on  bromide  of  silver 
paper,  a colouration  of  the  parts  unacted  upon  by  light 
which  ought  to  remain  white,  and  particularly  when  the 
exposure  had  been  short. 

The  formula  which  E.  Vogel  now  gives  is  a modification 
of  one  previously  published  by  Baltin.  The  Baltin  formula. 


he  says,  works  very  well  and  quickly,  and  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  hydrokinone  which  it  contains,  the  price 
is  moderate.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  that 
plates  of  some  makes  are — especially  in  warm  weather — 
liable  to  frill,  on  account  of  the  potash  contained  in  it. 
By  substituting  soda  for  the  potash  of  Baltin’s  formula, 
E.  Vogel  finds  that  this  evil  is  quite  got  rid  of,  and 
that  the  results  are  allogether  very  satisfactory.  The 
development,  headds,  proceeds  quickly  and  without  frilling 
or  blistering.  The  developer,  moreover,  can  be  used  over 
and  over  .again  many  times,  without  discolouring  to  more 
than  a very  pale  brown  hue.  Prints  on  gelatine  bromide 
paper  take  a rich  black  or  brownish  black  tone,  and  the 
whites  remain  perfectly  pure. 

The  formula  he  gives  is  as  follows  : — 


Water  

Sulphite  of  soda  (not  fused) 

Hydrokinone  

Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda 


900  c.cm. 

40  grammes 
5 „ 

75  „ 


With  one  single  portion  of  this  developer,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  solution  was  occasionally  added, 
Vogel  tells  us  that  he  has  developed  thirty  transparencies 
in  succession  without  much  darkening  of  the  solution. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  sulphite  of  soda 
is  large — eight  to  one.  Balagny  also  uses  sulphite  in  a 
proportion  nearly'  as  large  as  Vogel,  i.e.,  about  seven  to 
one.  He  attached  great  importance  to  the  free  use  of 
sulphite,  which,  indeed,  he  appears  to  consider  the  key  to 
a satisfactory  use  of  hydrokinone  .as  a developing  agent. 

To  the  testimony  of  these  writers  we  may  add  that  we 
have  made  up  a solution  to  contain  about  the  same 
proportions  of  hydrokinone  and  alkali,  though  with 
somewhat  less  sulphite,  and  that,  with  a highly  sen- 
sitive plate  liable  to  fog  on  pushing  with  pyro  and 
ammonia,  we  obtained  a result  superior  both  in  in- 
tensity and  clearness  to  that  which  we  could  pro- 
duce with  the  latter  agent.  The  manner  of  mixing  the 
developer  which  we  made  use  of  w.os,  however,  slightly 
different  from  that  above  given,  as  we  prefer  having  the 
hydrokinone  and  soda  in  separate  stock  solutions,  not 
only  on  account  of  keeping  better,  but  so  that  more  alkali 
or  hydrokinone  may  be  used,  as  the  occasion  may  suggest. 
Put  into  the  ordinary  English  measures  the  developer  con- 
sisted of  two  solutions,  such  as  had  been  recommended  by 
Vogel  when  developing  collodion  plates  : — 


A.  — Hydrokinone  40  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda 200  ,. 

Water  6 ounces 

B.  — Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda...  1 ounce 

Water  8 ounces 


The  developer  for  gelatine  plates  consists  of .6  parts  of  A 
to  10  parts  of  B,  Distilled  water  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is 
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desirable  for  the  hydrokinone  solution  that  the  oxygen 
found  dissolved  in  ordinary  water  should  be  got  rid  of,  and 
to  avoid  a good  precipitate  in  the  soda  solution,  it  is  as 
well  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  common 
water  should  also  be  removed.  Both  these  ends  are 
accomplished  by  boiling  the  water  before  it  is  used. 
The  crystallized  soda  salts  are  of  course  also  more  reidily 
dissolved  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  most  convenient 
plan  for  making  up  the  A solution  is  to  pour  the  boiling 
water,  or  water  which  has  boiled  and  is  still  hot,  on  to  the 
sulphite  of  soda  in  a jug,  and  cover  till  tepid.  A little 
shaking  or  stirring  whilst  hot  will  have  dissolved  the  sul- 
phite, and  when  moderately  cool  it  is  poured  into  a bottle 
containing  the  hydrokinone.  To  avoid  the  danger  of 
breaking  a glass  measure  with  hot  water,  the  bottle  to  con- 
tain the  mixture  may  have  a mark  where  the  solution 
(just  under  ounces)  will  rise  to,  and  something  less 
than  this  quantity  being  poured  on  the  sulphite  to  dis- 
solve it,  the  solution  is  poured  into  the  bottle,  which  is 
finally  filled  to  the  mark  with  water  that  has  been  used  to 
rinse  out  the  jug. 

For  the  soda  solution  no  special  directions  are  necessary. 
We  may  add  that  we  have  found  ordinary  washing  soda 
to  answer  perfectly. 

There  are  some  characteristics  of  the  hydrokinone  de- 
veloper referred  to  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Bannow,  follow- 
ing that  of  E.  Vogel,  and  in  Balagny’s  work,  which  will 
be  dealt  with  when  we  return  to  the  subject. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  GLASS  IN  POLA.RISED 
LIGHT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Physical  Society,  held  on  the  10th 
instant,  Prof.  S.  P.  Thomson  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  behaviour  of  glass  in  polarised  light,  and  t\xQ  Chemical 
New$  gives  the  following  report  of  the  paper  and  the 
discussion. 

Irregular  pieces  of  glass  can  be  tested  for  internal  strain  by 
immersing  them  in  a liquid  of  equal  refractive  power.  Various 
specimens  of  tubing,  rod,  and  thermometer  tubes  were  examined 
in  this  way,  all  of  which  showed  defective  annealing.  One  piece 
of  ordinary  rod  bent  zigzag  produced  remarkable  effects  when 
rotated  in  the  liquid.  Prince  Rupert’s  drops,  a glass  wedge,  and 
a model  of  the  “ Regency  Diamond  ” showed  vivid  colours,  and 
the  stems  of  broken  incandescent  lamps  exhibited  various 
degrees  of  annealing. 

Mr.  Hilger  wished  to  know  whether  paralleled  plates  had  been 
tested,  and  with  what  result ; for  he  had  always  found  pieces  of 
shapes  approaching  to  roundness  to  show  greater  defects  than 
parallel  plates.  For  this  reason  he  always  cut  his  prisms  and 
lenses  from  rectangular  blocks. 

Mr.  Bl.\kesley  sail  th it  no  perfectly  annealed  thermometer 
had  been  shown,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  any 
existed. 

Mr.  Wilson  expressed  a doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  possible 
to  anne.al  anything  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  internal.strain, 
and  thought  the  act  of  breaking  rods  and  tubes  necessarily 
introduces  strains. 

Prof.  Rucker  asked  whether  the  usual  method  of  detaching  a 
mercury  column  for  calibrating  thermometers  produced  any 
injurious  effect,  but  the  author  was  unable  to  speak  decisively 
on  the  subject. 

In  answer  to  the  President,  Dr.  Thompson  said  the  liquid  u.sed 
was  a mixture  of  carbon  bisulphite  and  alcohol.  His  experi- 
ence with  parallel  plates  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Ililger.  As 
an  example  of  the  remarkable  effects  which  could  be  produced 
on  glass  by  various  methods  of  cooling,  he  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Prof.  Exner,  of  Vienna,  h^ad  produced  lenses  haring 
plane  faces. 


A RUSSIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  UPON  THE 
MEDAL  QUESTION. 

A Russian  photographic  paper,  edited  by  Dr.  Paul  Alehin, 
refere  to  the  programme  of  the  Moscow  Photographic 
Exhibition,  and  makes  the  following  remarks  ; — 
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Awards  at  Photographic  Exhibitions.— The  programme 
at  the  photographic  exhibition  to  be  held  this  winter  in 
Moscow,  announces  an  enormous  number  (165)  of  various 
prizes,  a thing  very  much  to  be  deplored,  because  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  result  in  entirely  destroying  the  real 
value  of  medals  and  other  awards.  Indeed,  some  are  sar- 
castically remarking  that  exhibitors  have  changed  into 
shops  for  the  distribution  of  medals.  Those  whose  chief 
aim  is  to  obtain  a prize,  undoubtedly,  only  constitute  a very 
small  percentage  of  the  works  ordinarily  sent  for  exhi- 
bition. A proof  of  this  was  given  at  the  exhibition  in 
St.  Petersburg  this  spring.  It  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  and  only  on  the  5th  did  the  council  of  the  Im- 
perial Technical  Society  announce  their  intention  of  award- 
ing medals  to  the  best  exhibitors  ; therefore,  no  awards 
were  contemplated  when  the  exhibition  was  organized. 
Nevertheless,  a large  number  of  photographers,  out  of  in- 
terest in  their  art,  and  respect  to  the  public  who  visited 
the  exhibition,  contributed  their  works  with  the  utmost 
readiness. 

If  an  exhibition  distinction  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  compliment,  but  as  a serious  acknowledgment  that 
the  merits  of  a production  stand  prominently  above  the 
line  of  ordinary  work,  and  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of 
a science  in  accordance  with  the  means  at  present  at  com- 
mand, then  there  will  only  be  a few  awards  to  make, 
because  it  is  hardly  likely  that  anywhere  are  to  be  found 
more  possessing  extraordinary  talent  than  could  be 
counted  on  one’s  fingers.  Besides  this,  we  consider  that 
judges  should  not  ho  obliged  to  award  all  the  prizes  at 
their  command.  In  making  selections  for  the  highest 
prizes  there  ought  to  be  an  incontrovertible  standard,  and 
not  merely  a comparison  of  the  exhibits  among  themselves. 
Certainly  it  might  happen  that  a great  number  of  praise- 
worthy productions  had  been  forwarded,  but  none  of  them, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  could  be  taken  as  a trial 
masterpiece.  Then  it  would  be  consistent  to  acknowledge 
that  such  a chef  d' oeuvre  had  not  been  exhibited,  and  there 
had  been  no  one  to  merit  the  award. 

Niggardliness  in  awarding  prizes  to  exhibits  would 
serve  to  remove  a great  deal  of  enmity  and  dissatisfaction, 
which  is  often  the  case  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
awards.  In  fact,  if  at  an  exhibition  in  which  several 
hundreds — not  tens — of  exhibitors  took  part,  only  a few 
prizes  were  adjudicated,  then  they  would  be  acknowledged 
as  meritorious  distinctions,  the  acquirement  of  which 
would  be  something  to  be  proud  of.  Such  a discrimina- 
tion would  stimulate  every  participator  to  regard  the  pro- 
duction of  his  work  with  greater  zeal  and  attention  ; which, 
of  course,  in  its  turn,  would  assist  in  the  improvement  and 
attainment  of  perfection  in  photography.  At  the  same 
time,  the  small  number  of  awards  woi.ld  possibly  alleviate 
the  ditficulties  of  the  judges,  because  it  is  much  easier  to 
settle  which  production  is  most  prominent  among  superior 
work,  than  to  define  how  much  one  good  work  was  better 
than  another.  Perhaps  it  wouM  be  desirable,  where  the 
number  of  awards  was  very  small,  to  empower  the  judges 
to  award  honorable  mention  for  the  working  out  of  any 
ne  V special  process,  or  adaptation  of  photography  represent- 
ing advance  in  the  art,  not  giving  it  the  chaiacter  of  a 
distinction  of  merit,  but  merely  as  an  encouraging 
acknowledgment  of  industriousness. 

It  appears  to  us  that  too  many  awards  were  made  at  the 
first  photographic  exhibition  (in  St.  Petersburg).  Now, 
the  Moscow  organizers  are  determined  to  outdo  it  in  that 
respect,  which  will  hardly  benefit  our  aim,  but  will  surely 
prepare  the  way  for  under-estimating  the  value  of  awards 
for  photographic  productions.  We,  however,  do  not  wish 
that  our  meauiug  should  be  misconstrued  ;'jwel  perfectly 
agree  that  the  awards  made  to  photographs  exhibited  in 
the  spring  were  for  very  creditable  work.  At  the  same 
time  we  toke  the  liberty  of  expressing  an  opinion  that  it 
should  be  obligatory  for  everything  exhibited  to  be 
creditable,  and  only  those  be  “ medalled  " which  really 
rise  much  above  the  average. 
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We  should  much  like  to  see  the  time  when  the  award 
of  a medal  photography  would  be  regarded  as  an  event 
worthy  to  be  announced  to  the  newspapers  by  telegraph, 
and  when  a medal  would  be  an  incontestable  witness  that 
the  recipient,  had  out-distanced  his  rivals  in  the  art. 


HOW  I OBTAIN  CLOUDS  AND  DISTANCES  IN 
MY  LANDSCAPES.  OR  THE  PERFECT  AUTO- 
MATIC SKYSHADE. 

BY  E.  V.  BOI9SONNA3  (GENEVA.) 

Everyone  knows  what  a charm  is  added  to  a landscape 
if,  at  the  same  time  that  the  foliage  is  well  delineated, 
we  can  have  a sky  with  clouds  ; if,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
obtain  the  distance — snowy  summits,  for  instance — the  pic- 
ture becomes  still  more  perfect.  Now,  this  is  precisely 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  landscape  photography. 
It  almost  always  happens  that  if  the  plate  has  received 
sufficient  exposure  for  the  foreground  planes  to  come  out 
properly,  the  distance  is  lost,  blended  into  the  sky.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  plate  is  exposed  for  a very  short 
time  to  preserve  the  clouds  or  the  distance,  the  foliage 
invariably  comes  black,  more  resembling  silhouettes  of 
cut-out  card  than  trees.  What  is  retjuired  is  a means  of 
exposing  the  foreground  planes  longer  than  distant  ones, 
unless,  indeed,  clouds  are  introduced  into  the  sky  when 
printing.  In  order  to  make  use  of  the  first  named  means, 
“skyshades”  have  been  proposed.  We  find  two  patterns 
of  such  in  the  “ British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac  ” 
for  1885,  pp.  121  and  215.  The  one  proposed  by  Walter 
B.  Woodbury  consists  of  a simple  piece  of  black  card  cut 
into  notches.  The  card  masks  from  the  lens  the  rays 
proceeding  from  the  sky  or  from  the  distance.  After  an 
exposure  sufficient  for  the  foreground  planes,  the  card  is 
removed,  and  a short  exposure  is  given  to  permit  of  the 
distant  planes  impressing  themselves.  This  method  may 
succeed  in  certain  cases,  when  the  horizon  line  is  not  too 
irregular,  but  for  the  most  part  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  make  use  of  it.  One  is  then  compelled  to 
retouch  on  the  negative  the  snowy  summits  of  the  distance, 
and  to  introduce  clouds  when  printing  on  the  paper. 
This  operation  is  very  delicate,  and  very  difficult,  not 
only  on  account  of  difficulty  of  execution,  but  particularly 
on  account  of  the  choice  of  the  cloud  negatives.  Mr.  Gale 
has  developed  this  subject  with  great  ability,  but  his  letter 
itself,  by  pointing  out  the  delicacy  of  choice  to  be  made 
amongst  cloud  negatives,  is  enough  to  make  many  persons 
recoil  from  attempting  the  operation. 

For  some  years  past  I have  worked  a good  deal  in  the 
preparation  and  use  of  “ orthochromatic”  plate.s,  and  the 
experiments  that  I have  been  obliged  to  make  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  process,  in  order  to  assure  myself  of  the  good 

auality  of  the  plates  for  various  uses  (landscapes  repro- 
uctions  of  coloured  objects,  pictures,  stained  glass,  &c  ), 
have  led  to  my  finding  the  automatic  skyshade  far 
excellence.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates,  and  of  a yellow  medium  interposed  in  the  path  of 
the  luminous  rays  forming  the  image  of  the  camer.u 
The  use  of  a glass  coloured  green  in  conjunction  with 
ordinary  plates  has  already  been  proposed  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this  end,  but  I do  not  think  that  much  is  gained 
by  this  means  (all  my  experiments  have  proved  to  me 
that  there  is  no  advantage I’in  a green-coloured  glass  of 
ordinary  gelatine  plates  are  used). 

In  fact,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  photograph  a 
landscape  containing  foliage  in  the  foreground,  a vaporous 
bluish  distance,  snowy  mountains  in  the  background,  and 
white  clouds  in  a blue  sky.  Let  us  consider  what  takes 
place  if  we  put  a yellow  medium  in  the  path  of  the 
luminous  rays  forming  the  photographic  image.  Looking 
on  the  ground  glass  we  notice  that  the  foliage  of  the  fore- 
ground is  in  no  way  darkened  by  this  yellow  medium  ; on 
the  Icontrary,  it  seems  thatj  its  tint  JhasJ|become  , lighter. 
The  bluish  tint  of  the  atmosphere  separating  the  vapoury 


distance  from  the  lens  become  changed  to  a greenish 
colour,  and  from  this  fact,  the  distance,  compared  with  the 
foliage  of  the  foreground,  appears  darker  than  it  was  before 
the  interposition  of  the  yellow  medium.  The  tint  of  the 
snowy  mountains  and  of  the  white  clouds  becomes  pale 
yellow,  the  blue  sky  becomes  green. 

In  these  conditions  let  us  expose  an  ordinary  plate. 
Although  the  yellow  colour  of  the  snowy  mountains  and 
of  the  clouds  is  infinitely  lighter  than  the  green  tint  of  the 
sky,  the  ordinary  plate  being  less  sensitive  to  yellow  than 
to  green,  these  two  shades  are  reproduced  in  a uniform 
manner  on  the  negative.  At  the  same  time  we  have  ob- 
tained no  advantage  in  the  exposure  of  the  foliage  of  the 
foreground. 

\Ve  obtain  then  a result  as  bad  as  if  we  expose  the 
ordinary  plate  without  the  interposition  of  the  yellow  glass. 

If  we  expose  an  orthochromatic  plate  under  the  same 
conditions  the  result  is  quite  different.  This  plate  (if 
properly  prepared)  reproduces  all  the  colours  with  the 
relative  value  appropriate  to  each,  the  pale  yellow  colour 
of  the  snowy  mountains  and  of  the  clouds  will  be  repro- 
duced lighter  than  the  green  tint  of  the  sky.  The  greenish 
tint  of  the  vapoury  distance  will  permit  a sufficiently  long 
exposure  to  be  given  for  bringing  out  the  foreground 
planes,  without  causing  the  distant  planes  to  disappear 
from  the  negative.  Result : The  foreground  planes  will 
be  sufficiently  exposed,  the  more  distant  ones  will  not  be 
too  much  so,  they  will  therefore  be  distinct ; the  snowy 
mountains  and  the  clouds  will  be  visible  in  the  sky. 
Thus,  by  the  employment  of  a yellow  medium  and  an 
orthochromatic  plate,  we  possess  an  automatic  sky-shade 
par  excellence. 

By  this  method  I have  been  able  to  photograph  Mont 
Blanc  from  Geneva,  the  distance  being  about  80  kilometers. 
Never  before,  to  this  day,  has  anyone  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing this  result.  In  the  same  way,  from  the  summit^  of 
Mount  Rose,  I have  been  able  to  photograph  Mount  Viso, 
distant  about  200  kilometers.  I think,  then,  that  this 
mode  of  proceeding  will  be  applicable,  with  success,  to 
photography  at  a great  distance. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  UERMANN  E.  GUNTHER. 

Reduction  of  Silver  Residues— Pyro  Development 
WITH  Potassium  Meta-Bisulphite— Preserving  Ge- 
latino-Chloridk  Prints— The  Photoorapiiic  Rocket 
— Transparencies  by  ^Gelatino-Chloride  with  De- 
velopment. 

Reduction  of  Silver  Residues.— '^^r.  A.  Lainer  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna  a 
paper  on  the  Use  of  Hydrochloride  of  Hydroxylamine  in 
the  Qiantitative  Analysis,  which  contains  very  u.seful 
hints  about  the  recovering  of  the  metallic  silver^  from 
photographic  residues.  Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  in 
combination  with  caustic  potash,  reduces  the  silver  out  of 
silver  nitrate,  silver  bromide,  and  silver  iodide  in  a short 
time  perfectly.  Instead  of  the  pure  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride, Mr.  Lainer  recommends  the  use  of  the  reducing 
salt  which  is  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Badische  Anilin 
und  Sodafabric,  of  Karlsruhe,  and  the  kilogramme  of 
which  only  costs  2 marks.  If  this  reducing  salt  is  mixed 
with  silver  nitrate  solution,  a whitish  precipitate  is  formed. 
Addition  of  caustic  potash  solution  causes  effervescence, 
and  at  the  same  time  precipitates  the  metallic  silver,  which 
forms  itself  into  balls  if  the  mixture  is  warmed.  By  de- 
cantation and  washing  with  hot  water  it  is  freed  from  the 
adhering  caustic  potash,  potassium  chloride,  &c. ; then  it 
is  dried  and  placed  in  a covered  crucible  on  a coke  fire, 
and  gradually  heated.  In  the  same  manner  are  treated 
silver  bromide  and  silver  iodide  ; also  solutions  of  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  solu- 
tion. The  precipitated  and  molten  silver  may  at  once  be 
worked  off  silver  nitrate. 
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Pyro  Development  icith  Potassium-Meta-Biaulphite. — In 
the  Correspondenz  Dr.  Eder  communicates  his  experiences 
with  meta-bisulphite  as  an  addition  to  the  pyrogallic  acid 
solution  for  development.  The  meta-bisulphite  is  a 
whitish  crystiil  powder  which,  in  the  solid  state,  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  smells  decidedly  of 
sulphurous  acid.  An  aqueous  2 per  cent  solution  of  this 
salt  dissolves  pyrogallic  acid  with  a slightly  yellowish 
colour.  The  solution,  preserved  in  half-filled  bottles,  has 
kept  very  well  for  four  weeks,  and  was  then  better  con- 
served than  the  usual  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  sul- 
phite of  soda.  This  solution,  mixed  with  soda,  quickly 
develops  a picture  which,  however,  is  decidedly  yellow- 
coloured  in  the  gelatine  film.  To  obtain  an  agreeable 
brownish  or  blackish  colour  of  the  negatives,  more  sul- 
phite of  soda  must  be  added  to  the  soda  solution.  If  the 
proportion  of  the  meta-bisulphite  in  the  pyro-soda  de- 
veloper is  increased,  the  latter  acts  very  slowly  ; larger 
quantities  of  potassium  meta-bisulphite  act  therefore  like 
a powerful  restrainer.  If  only  small  quantities  are  added 
no  injurious  restraining  action  shows  itself,  but  the  plates 
then  acquire  in  this  developer  very  clear  shadows,  and  the 
image  appears  more  .slowly  and  increases  more  slowly  in 
vigour.  Dr.  Eder  obtained  good  results  with  the  following 
solutions : — 


A. — Pyrogallic  acid  4 grammes 

Potassium  meta- bisulphite  ...  Ij  „ 
Water 100  c.c. 


The  solution  keeps  for  weeks  in  well-stoppered  red  bottles 

B. — Crystallized  soda  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Sodium  sulphite  (neutral)  ...  15  „ 

Water  100  c.c. 


Before  use  are  mixed — 

Pyro  solution  A 20  c.c. 

Soda  solution  B 20  „ 

Water  20  „ 

The  developer  acts  about  one  and  a-half  times  more 
slowly  than  the  ordinary  pyro-soda  developer,  to  which  it 
in  general  comes  very  near,  and  imparts  to  the  negatives 
an  agreeable  colour  and  a pretty  tenderness  with  clear 
shadows.  If  it  is  intended  to  make  the  negatives  thinner, 
more  water  must  be  taken,  30  to  40  c.c.,  for  instance  ; if, 
however,  the  negatives  are  to  be  made  more  vigorous,  the 
proportion  of  the  soda  is  increased  and  the  proportion  of 
the  water  diminished  in  the  developer.  It  is  recommended 
to  place  the  negatives  iu  an  alum  bath  before  fixing.  An 
advantage  of  this  developer  is  the  great  keeping  quality  of 
the  pyro  meta-sulphite  solution.  The  price  is  about  the 
same  m of  the  usual  pyro  developer.  At  all  events,  the 
potassium-meta-bisulphite  deserves  to  be  tried  further,  as 
it  also  preserves  well  hydroquinone  solutions. 


are  pierced,  works  by  its  own  weight.  It  is  fixed  to  a quick- 
match,  which  is  set  on  fire  by  the  rocket  at  the  end  of  its 
flight.  As  soon  as  the  quick-match  has  burnt  through,  the 
shutter  falls  down,  and  thereby  quickly  opens  and  closes 
the  lenses.  At  the  same  time  the  end  of  the  same  quick- 


match  operates  upon  the  locking-spring  of  the  parachute, 
and  puts  it  up.  The  rocket  is  held  captive  by  a long 
string,  by  which  it  is  then  drawn  down  again  by  the 
operator.  In  fig.  2 the  photographic  rocket  arrangement 
is  shown  ready  for  use.  It  is  said  that  the  resulting  small 
negatives  are  sharp  and  clear  enough  to  make  enlarge- 
ments from  them. 


Transparencies  by  Gelatino-Chloride  with  Development. — 
In  Dr.  EdeEs  excellent  Year-Book  for  1889,  the  first  part 
of  which  has  just  been  published,  is  described  a process 
for  making  gelatino-chloride  for  transparencies  with  deve- 
lopment, as  it  is  practically  worked  at  the  Imperial 
Teaching  Establishment  of  Vienna.  According  to  this 
formula  the  emulsion  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

A. — Silver  nitrate ...  30  grammes 

Water 50  c.c. 


B. — Gelatine  

Chloride  of  sodium  ... 
Water 


...  25  grammes 

...  14  „ 

...  200C.C. 


Preserving  Gdatino-ChloridePaper.—P.^e^tiSXy  it  has  been 
recommended  by  some  operators,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
prints  on  gelstino-chloride  (or  aristotype)  paper  from 
turning  yellow,  to  add  a little  nitrate  of  lead  to  the  com- 
bined toning  and  fixing  bath.  About  5 grammes  of  the 
salt  are  added  to  1,000  c.c.  of  the  bath.  If  half  a grain  of 
nitr.ite  of  lead  is  added  to  the  hypo  bath,  it  will  bring  up 
an  undertoned  silver  print. 

The  Photographic  Rocket. — An  interesting  photo-pyro- 
technical  ajrparatus,  invented  by  Amedhe  Denisse,  is  de- 
scribed iu  the  Archiv.  It  is  a photographic  parachute 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a small  cylindrical  camera, 
round  the  circumference  of  which  twelve  small  lenses  are 
placed  at  regular  intervals.  Inside  the  camera,  between 
the  lenses,  are  partitions,  which  prevent  the  rays  entering 
the  various  lenses  from  crossing  and  interfering  with  each 
other.  The  dark  slide,  which  has  also  a cylindrical  form, 
and  which  contains  the  sensitive  film,  C (fig.  1),  is  inserted 
in  the  centre  of  the  camera.  A circular  shutter,  B,  in 
which  twelve  apertures,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  lenses. 


C.— Winterthur  gelatine 25  grammes 

Water 250  C.C. 

are  dissolved  by  heat.  In  the  darkroom  Bis  mixed  with 
C,  and  then  A gradually  added  to  it,  well  stirring  all  the 
time.  When  cooled,  the  emulsion  is  washed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  above  quantities  will  give  about  two  litres 
of  emulsion  The  transparency  plate,  coated  with  this 
emulsion,  is  exposed  in  daylight  under  the  negative  in  the 
copying  frame  for  one-half  to  two  minutes.  The  plates 
are  developed  with  a weak  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate,  or 
ferrous  citrate,  or  hydroquinone. 


I.  The  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer  is  prepared  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  the  following  solutions  : — 

A.  — Neutral  potassium  oxalate  25  parts 

Bromide  of  ammonium...  1 part 

Water  100  parts 

B.  — Ferrous  sulphate...  10  parts 

Water  150  „ 

Citric  acid,  a small  portion. 
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II.  The  Ferrous  Citrate  Developer  \ — 

A.  — Citric  acid 

Water  

Ammonia  (0'91  sp.  w.). 

B.  — Ferrous  sulphate 

Water 

C.  — Chloride  of  sodium 

Water  


25  grammes 
700  c.c. 

16  „ 

1 part 
3 parts 
1 part 
30  parts 


Before  use,  15  parts  of  A are  mixed  with  5 parts  of  B and 
1 part  of  C. 

III.  The  Hydroquinone  Developer  is  prepared  by  mixing 
of— 


30  C.C. 

10  drops 

5 to  10  drops 
1 to  3 „ 


Water  

Alcoholic  hydroquinone  solution  (1  : 20) 

Aqueous  potassium  carbonate  solution 

(1  : 5)  

Chloride  of  sodium  solution  (1  : 20)  ... 

The  plates  are  fixed  with  hypo,  then  they  are  toned  in  the 
following  bath  : — 

A.  — Water  1,000  parts 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia 40  „ 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  30  „ 

B.  — Water 

Solution  of  gold  chloride  and  potas- 
sium (1  : 50) 


1,000  parts 


60  to  80  parts 


Both  solutions  are  poured  together  before  use. 


PICTURES  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  COLD. 

BY  D.  WINSTANLET.* 

Article  III. 

I AH  almost  ashamed  to  admit  that  I am  surprised  by  the 
results  of  my  own  experiments,  for  such  surprise  is  an 
evidence  that  my  theorising  has  been  either  insufficiently 
or  defectively  performed.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  on 
the  morning  of  October  6th  I was  again  and  agreeably 
surprised  in  the  matter  of  my  pictures  by  the  action  of 
cold. 

On  raising  the  screen  of  paper  bearing  the  cross  in  black, 
about  two-and-a-half  hours  after  sunrise,  when  possibly 
the  air  without  was  warmer  than  the  air  within  (though 
the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  the  window),  when,  at  any 
rate,  evaporation  of  the  dew  deposit  had  set  in,  I 
found  the  picture  in  moisture  bad  assumed  another  form, 
and  consisted  now  of  a clear  glass  cross  upon  a ground 
of  spangling  stars.  The  feeble  moisture  which  the 
night  before  had  formed  the  seeming  ground  glass  figure 
of  the  cross  had  disappeared,  and  the  spangling  drops 
alone  remained,  doubtless  diminished  in  their  size,  but  not 
visibly  altered  from  what  they  were  the  night  before. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  There  was  less  moisture  in 
the  figure  of  the  cross  than  in  its  background,  and  so  in 
any  case,  when  evaporation  had  set  in,  it  would  exhale  the 
first,  and,  further,  the  black  cross  would  absorb  heat  and 
become  warmed  sooner  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
depicted,  and  give  a greater  amount  of  heat  to  the  moisture 
near  it  than  the  unpainted  paper  gave  to  the  ground  near 
it.  I should,  accordingly,  expect  that  pictures  by  exhala- 
tion would  be  producible  by  the  use  of  screens  such  as  I 
have  described,  even  when  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
shape  of  dew  was  substantially  evenly  disposed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment.  This  is,  however,  a 
matter  for  future  observation. 

Another  form  of  experiment  was  next  tried.  A stencil 
representing  leaves  was  cut  in  a sheet  of  tin,  and  the  metal 
was  silvered  by  rubbing  with  a little  mercury.  This 
stencil  was  fixed  within  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  one 
of  the  window  panes,  the  idea  being  that  in  the  cold  of 
night  the  radiant  energy  of  the  room  would  strike  upon 

• Continued  from  page  693. 


the  glass  through  the  openings  in  the  stencil,  and  so  retard 
its  cooling  ; whilst  behind  the  tin  itself  the  deposition  of 
the  dew  would  go  on  with  some  amount  of  energy,  and 
produce  a moisture  picture,  with  the  pattern  in  pure  glass 
upon  a diffusive  ground. 

The  experiment  proved  this  view  to  be  correct,  and  a 
picture  of  the  kind  was  so  obtained.  Later  in  the  night 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  second  kind  of  picture — a misty 
representation  of  the  stencil  lines  upon  a spangled  ground, 
and  in  the  morning  this  was  followed  by  one  having  a 
similar  ground  with  a clear  glass  picture  on  it.  My  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  are  now  becoming  numerous,  as  I con- 
tinue their  repetition  daily  with  several  screens  varied  as 
experience  or  curiosity  may  suggest.  Sometimes  days  pass 
by  without  the  production  of  any  pictures  whatsoever,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  temperature  does  not  fall  sufficiently 
low,  or  when  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  not  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantity.  My  best  results  have  been  obtained 
when  a thermometer  in  the  room  has  sunk  to  40'’  on 
Fahrenheit’s  scale,  and  when  wet  and  dry  bulbs  have 
shown  readings  which  were  similar,  indicating  comparative 
saturation  of  the  air. 

I now  pass  on  to  other  considerations  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  to  experiments  of  another  kind. 
The  Chinese  tradition  Mr.  Harrison  alluded  to  in  his 
history  of  photography  “credits  the  sun  with  sometimes 
producing  pictures  of  the  neighbouring  objects  on  the  ice- 
covered  surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers.”  Of  course,  the 
pictures  which  the  sun  produces  are  not  frigerograms  at 
all,  but  thermograms,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  pro- 
duced upon  an  icy  surface,  and  so  are  the  exhalation 
pictures  which  have  been  described. 

Near  to  where  I live  there  is  a church,  “surmounted” 
by  a dome-capped  tower,  which,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
during  certain  portions  of  the  day,  throws  its  shadow  on 
the  roof  below.  Last  winter  I observed  this  shadow 
projected  on  the  roof  when  the  latter  was  covered  with 
hoar  frost.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly  for  some  fifteen 
minutes,  and  was  then  obscured  by  clouds.  The  result  was 
a thermogram  of  the  tower,  a “ fuzzy  ” picture  in  hoar 
frost,  on  the  dark  damp  background  of  the  slates.  It  was 
an  instance  of  the  sun  producing  a picture  of  a neighbour- 
ing object  on  a surface  covered  with  ice.  Such  pictures, 
far  from  being  rare,  must  in  fact  be  common.  A range  of 
mountains,  a clump  of  trees,  a house,  a haystack,  a cart,  a 
heap  of  stones — anything,  in  fact,  which  casts  a shadow — 
will  suffice  for  the  production  of  its  picture  in  hoarfrost  when 
the  sun  has  power  enough  to  melt  that  “ frost  ” and  reveal 
a comparatively  darkened  ground.  The  sharpness  of  the 
picture,  and  the  time  of  its  duration,  will  depend  amongst 
other  things  on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  produced,  and 
on  the  obscuration  of  the  solar  rays  after  its  production. 
The  “ texture  ” of  ice  itself  I have  observed  (in  circum- 
stances yet  to  be  described)  to  be  altered  by  the  passage 
of  the  sunshine,  and  I have  no  doubt,  when  carefully  looked 
for,  pictures  of  neighbouring  objects  will  frequently  be 
found  depicted  on  surfaces  of  pure  ice. 

In  the  Scientific  American,  several  years  ago,  I remem- 
ber there  was  an  engraving  from  a photograph  of  a blocl^ 
of  ice  cut  from  the  East  River  at  New  York.  In  this 
block  there  was  an  excellent  picture  of  a table,  an  um- 
brella, and  a chair,  though  how  in  the  world  they  got 
there  I can  neither  gather  nor  surmise. 

Seeing  that  thermograms  and  frigerograms  can  be  easily 
produced  in  moisture,  and  probably  in  ice,  one  is  naturally 
led  to  the  enquiry,  “ Can  they  not  be  p^j^ced  in  some- 
thing elsel”  From  a theoretical  point  oFview  the  thing 
seems  easy,  as  the  physical  properties  of  chemical  bodies 
vary  very  considerably  indeed.  We  have  substances  which 
melt,  vapourise,  sublime,  or  condense  at  almost  every 
natural  temperature  of  the  air,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
amongst  them  substances  may  be  found  which  will  give 
us  pictures  of  neighbouring  objects  by  the  operation 
of  either  heat  or  cold.  We  have  chemicals  which 
appear  of  one  colour  when  anhydrous,  and 
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of  another  when  hydrated.  The  nitrate  and  the 
chloride  of  cobalt  are  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
kind.  Both  these  salts  in  their  “ natural  ” and  hydrated 
state  are  pink,  and  when  they  are  anhydrous  they  are  blue. 
The  pink  is  faint  and  pale  ; the  blue  is  full  and  dark. 
These  are  the  materials  used  in  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  so-catlad  “sympathetic  inks  ” When  a weak  solution 
of  either  of  them  is  written  with,  the  writing  produced  is 
almost  if  not  altogether  indistinguishable  when  “ dry,”  but 
appears  of  a full  blue  colour  when  the  paper  on  which  it 
has  been  inscribed  is  warmed,  and  this  blue  colour  fades 
away  as  the  paper  cools,  and  the  cobalt  salt  upon  it  becomes 
impregnated  by  its  deliquescence  with  moisture  from  the 
air. 

I have  accordingly  tried  one  of  the  salts  of  cobalt  for 
the  production  of  pictures  by  both  heat  and  cold,  and  I 
have  been  encouraged  in  these  experiments  by  success. 
The  chloride  was  the  salt  I used,  and  the  strength  of  the 
solution  was  one  in  tens  by  weight,  water  being  the  sol- 
vent of  the  salt.  Sheets  of  common  writing  paper  were 
brushed  over  with  the  preparation  and  spontaneously 
allowed  to  “ dry,”  when  their  colour  was  pale  pink. 
Exposed  behind  a stencil  for  a moment  to  the  radiance 
of  a fire,  a vigorous  blue  picture  shot  into  existence 
in  two  or  three  seconds’  time,  and  faded  when  allowed  to 
cool.  Such  a result  was  of  course  inevitable,  and  followed 
as  the  night  the  day  on  the  action  of  the  salt. 

Far  more  interesting,  however,  from  a philosophical 
point  of  view,  were  the  following  experiments,  though  the 
results  were  much  less  bright 

Experiment  No.  1.  A sheet  of  cobalt  paper,  brushed 
with  the  solution  on  both  sides,  was  warmed  before  the 
fire  until  it  had  assumed  a dark  blue  tint.  It  was 
then  placed  in  contact  with  a sheet  of  uncobalted  paper, 
marked  coincidently  on  both  sides  in  Indian  ink 
with  the  figure  of  a cross,  and  also  warmed.  The  two 
were  stretched  between  a pair  of  cardboard  frames  held 
together  by  letter-clips  at  their  sides,  and  the  com- 
bination was  exposed  on  a warmed  board  with  the 
•obalt  paper  to  the  evening  sky.  The  result  was  a 
cross  in  blue  upon  a ground  of  pink,  not  brilliant, 
but  perfectly  distinct.  The  ground  had  cooled  the 
soonest  and  had  faded  first.  Of  course  the  whole  picture 
presently  disappeared. 

Experiment  2.  This  same  combination,  the  cobalt  side 
then  pink,  was  placed  the  following  morning  in  a window 
with  the  cross  side  to  the  rising  sun.  Result : — The  pic- 
ture of  the  cross  came  up  in  blue. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RECENT  ASTRONOMICAL  WORK  AT  THE  LICK 
OBSERVATORY. 

BY  JAMES  E.  KEELER. 

The  Lick  Observatory  was  transferred  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  on  June  1st,  1888,  and  has,  therefore, 
been  in  active  operation  as  a State  institution  for  about  four 
months.  Much  of  this  time  has  been  devoted  by  the  astonomers 
to  studying  the  instruments  under  their  charge  and  determin- 
ing the  constants  necessary  for  future  work,  the  great  telescope 
naturally  claiming  the  largest  share  of  attention  ; but  many 
observations  of  important  phenomena  have  been  made,  and  the 
objects  of  greatest  interest  in  the  sky  have  been  carefully 
examined  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  new  features,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  performance  of  lens. 

The  sun  has  not  yet  been  observed  with  the  great  telescope, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  advantage  can  be  gained  here 
in  the  study  of  his  surface  by  the  use  of  a large  instrument. 
The  seeing  on  Mt.  Hamilton  is  usually  poor  in  the  daytime, 
owing  probably  to  the  heated  air  of  the  surrounding  valleys, 
which  is  rapidly  cooled  at  night  by  radiation,  or  shut  in  by  the 
fogs  which  then  pour  in  from  the  ocean.  Mercury  and  Venus 
have  been  seen  in  the  daytime  only,  and,  therefore,  under  the 
same  disadvantageous  circumstances.  There  are,  however,  days 
of  good  seeing,  when  the  features  of  these  planets  can  be  pro- 
fitably studied. 


The  moon  is  a most  beautiful  and  interesting  object  with  the 
great  telescope.  It  was  photographed  throughout  an  entire 
lunation  in  August,  and  the  pictures  then  obtained  are  a dis- 
tinct advance  on  all  previous  work  in  this  direction.  The 
diameter  of  the  lunar  image  on  the  negatives  is  five-and-a- 
quarter  inches,  and  with  the  plates  used  the  exposure  required 
was  a little  less  than  half  a second.  Observations  were  made 
with  the  various  instruments  during  the  total  lunar  eclipse  of 
July  22nd,  and  will  be  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mars  had  became  too  low  in  the  west  after  the  transfer  of  the 
observatory  to  be  well  seen.  Numerous  drawings  were,  never- 
theless, made  by  Prof.  Holden,  Mr.  Schaeberle,  and  myself,  and 
published  in  the  Astronomical  Journal.  The  principal  canals  of 
Schiaparelli  were  seen,  not  as  double,  but  as  single,  ill-defined 
lines ; and  the  continent  of  Libya,  which,  according  to  M. 
Perrotin,  had  been  submerged  or  did  not  exist  during  April  and 
May,  appears  on  the  drawings  in  its  usual  shape  and  position. 
The  micrometer  observations  of  the  satellites  made  by  myself 
when  the  planet  was  in  opposition  have  been  published  in  the 
Astronomical  Journal.  The  satellites,  which  appear  to  have 
been  seen  with  great  difficulty  elsewhere,  were  bright  and  easy 
objects  with  the  36-inch  equatorial — a fact  which  affords  grati- 
fying testimony  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  instrument  and 
the  excellence  of  the  atmospheric  conditions.  Phobos  was  seen 
on  July  18th,  when  its  brightness  was  only  0‘22  of  that  at 
mean  opposition,  and  one-eighth  of  that  at  the  time  of  dis- 
covery by  Prof.  Hall.  From  the  ease  with  which  this  satellite 
was  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  planet,  it  seems  to  me  probable 
that  we  can  observe  eclipses  during  favourable  oppositions,  and 
determine  the  mean  motions  of  the  satellites  with  greater 
accuracy  than  is  obtainable  by  micrometer  observations. 


Electric  Control  of  the  Great  Telescope. 


Jupiter  Was  frequently  examined  on  fins  nights  in  June  and 
July.  His  surface  showed  a wealth  of  delicate  detail  which 
would  have  required  a much  longer  time  to  record  satisfactorily 
than  it  was  possible  to  give.  A number  of  observations  were 
made  of  curious  appearances  presented  by  the  shadows  of  satel- 
lites in  transit.  The  satellites  themselves  appear  as  large  and 
well  defined  discs. 

Saturn  has  not  been  observed  since  the  telescope  was  first 
mounted  in  January.  It  was  then  a splendid  object,  all  the 
wonderful  details  of  the  system  shining  with  a brillianiy  and 
distinctness  probably  never  before  equalled.  The  outlines  of 
the  rings  were  sharp  and  clear,  and  a fine  dark  line  was  seen 
close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  outer  ring,  with  a dark  shading 
extending  inward  toward  the  great  black  division.  The  gauze 
ring  was  very  conspicuous. 

Neptune  has  been  observed  by  Prof.  Holden  and  Mr. 
Schaeberle,  and  (with  its  satellite)  has  been  photographed 
several  times. 

Many  double  stars  have  been  discovered  and  measured  by 
Mr.  Burnham  with  the  36 -inch  and  12-inch  equatorials. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  this  class  of  objects  discovered 
with  the  aid  of  the  large  telescope  is  the  star  p&  (Gamma)  y 
Cassiopecc,  which  is  found  to  have  a minute  companion  distant 
2'2",  in  position  angle  266°.  It  has  been  frequently  observed 
lately  with  the  12-inch  equatorial.  Difficult  stars  previously 
known  have  also  been  measured  by  Mr.  Burnham. 

The  planetary  nebulae  have  been  studied  by  Prof.  Holden  and 
Mr.  Schaeberle,  who  have  observed  in  several  of  these  objects 
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curious  helical  forms,  which  do  not  appear  in  earlier  drawings 
with  smaller  instruments. 

The  ring  nebula  in  Lyra  is  a wonderful  object  in  the 
great  telescope.  The  central  star  discovered  by  Von  Hahn  is 
very  conspicuous,  and  four  other  stars  of  exceeding  minuteness 
appear  within  the  limits  of  the  inner  ellipse,  while  a star 
almost  as  bright  as  the  one  in  the  centre  is  seen  exactly  at  the 
preceding  extremity  of  the  major  axis  of  the  ring.  JIany  other 
small  stars  not  so  critically  situated,  and  therefore  less  interest- 
ing, are  seen  in  proximity  to  the  nebula.  These  minute  stars 
are  beyond  the  range  of  all  but  the  most  powerful  telescopes, 
although  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a class  of  observers  with 
very  small  telescopes  prepared  to  immediately  “ verify  ” all 
discoveries  made  by  powerful  instruments,  even  when,  as  has 
sometimes  been  the  case,  the  sujrposed.diseoveries  are  afterwards 
found  to  be  purely  fictitious.  There  is  no  way  of  disproving 
that  a difficult  object  can  be  seen  by  such  an  observer  with  an 
apparently  inadequate  instrument,  or  of  showing  that  excess  of 
zeal  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  sufficient  optical  power.  Mere 
size,  it  is  true,  unaccompanied  by  other  qualities,  counts  for  but 
little,  and  the  greater  part  of  astronomical  work  has  been  done 
by  skilled  observers  with  instruments  of  moderate  dimensicns. 
To  many  jaersons  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  construction  of  great 
telescopes  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  optical  advantage 
gained,  but  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  other  departments  of 
astronomy,  as  well  as  outside  of  the  science.  A sextant,  with 
which  the  places  of  the  stars  can  be  determined  to  within  a 
fraction  of  a minute  of  arc,  costs  less  than  a hundred  dollars, 
while  thousands  must  jbe  expended  if  fractions  of  seconds  are 
to  be  taken  into  account,  the  error  of  position  in  either  case 
being  beyond  detection  with  the  unassisted  eye. 

The  l‘i-inch  telescope  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Barnard  for  the 
observation  of  comets  and  nebula}.  It  has  been  found  by  him 
to  be  capable  of  giving  photographic  images  of  exquisite  sharp- 
ness, and  in  this  capacity  forms  an  important  addition  to  the 
outfit  of  the  observatory.  Twenty-five  new  nebula}  have  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Barnard  with  this  telescope,  and  a comet 
(comet  e 1888)  was  discovered  by  the  same  observer  with  the 
4-inch  comet-seeker  on  September  2nd.  It  is  probable  that  the 
12-inch  telescope  will  be  fitted  with  a new  driving  clock,  in 
order  to  better  fit  it  for  photographic  work. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  dome  and  hydraulic  elevating 
floor  of  the  large  telescope.  The  convenience  and,  indeed, 
necessity  of  the  elevating  floor  is  every  day  more  apparent. 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  (a  foot  in 
eight  minutes  for  an  equatorial  star)  would  alone  make  the  use 
of  an  observing  ladder  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  instru- 
ment extremely  troublesome.  The  pier,  when  finally  plaeed 
exactly  in  position,  will  probably  be  filled  with  brick  and  sand. 

The  driving  clock  of  the  large  telescope  was  provided  by  the 
makers  with  an  electric  control,  for  keeping  its  rate  in  exact 
coincidence  with  that  of  a standard  astronomical  clock.  The 
vertical  shaft  of  the  governor  rotates  in  one  second,  and  has 
near  the  bottom  a small  projecting  pin.  A stud  on  the  end  of 
the  armature  lever  of  an  electro -magnet  is  struck  by  the  pin  as 
the  governor  shaft  rotates  when  a current  is  passing  through 
the  magnet ; but  when  the  current  is  broken  once  a second  by 
a standard  clock,  the  stud  is  withdrawn  at  the  proper  instant  to 
allow  the  pin  to  pass.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  and  beautifully 
constructed  attachment  for  breaking  the  circuit  in  case  the 
standard  clock  should,  either  by  accident  or  design,  omit  one  or 
more  seconds  in  a minute.  The  driving  clock  is  adjusted  to  run 
a little  fast,  and  is  continually  checked  by  the  control,  the 
governor  being  allowed  to  rotate  by  turning  in  a friction  collar. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  impact  of  the  pin  on  the  governor 
shaft  against  the  stud  of  the  armature  caused  a shock  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  telescope,  and  produced  a disturbance  of 
the  image  fatal  to  photographic  work.  The  control  was  there- 
fore removed,  and  another,  which  I devised  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a perfectly  smooth  motion,  was  substituted  for  it.  The 
new  control  answers  its  puipose  so  well,  and  is  of  such  extreme 
simplicity,  that  I shall  give  a description  of  it  here,  as  it  can  be 
applied  to  any  clockwork  having  a shaft  which  rotates  in  an 
integral  part  of  a second. 

A soft  iron  sector  subtending  an  angle  of  36®,  and  having  a 
radius  of  6 inches,  is  clamped  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  governor, 
and  rotates  in  a horizontal  plane.  The  sector  passes  very  close 
to  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  (part  of  the  old  control)  which 
is  mounted  on  a slightly  elastic  standard  of  steel.  At  every 
second  a strong  current  is  sent  through  the  coils  of  this  magnet 
by  means  of  a standard  clock,  the  circuit  being  closed,  as  in  the 


case  of  the  old  control,  by  the  relay  points  of  the  chronograph 
attached  to  the  driving  clock.  The  driving  clock  is  set  so  as  to 
run  a little  too  fast,  and  when  the  governor  is  started  the  sector 
gradually  gains  upon  the  click  of  the  chronograph  until  it 
reaches  the  magnet  of  the  control,  when  the  friction  produced 
by  the  attraction  of  the  latter  prevents  any  further  acceleration, 
and  the  governor  will  rotate  in  exactly  one  second  by  the 
standard  clock  as  long  as  the  control  is  in  operation. 

The  elasticity  of  the  support  On  which  the  electro-mjignet  is 
mounted  plays  an  important  part  in  the  proper  working  of  the 
control.  When  the  sector  passes  at  the  exact  instant  of  the 
passage  of  the  current,  the  magnet  springs  in  toward  the  sector 
and  comes  into  actual  contact  with  it,  very  greatly  increasing 
the  friction,  while  the  passage  of  the  sector  at  any  other  instant 
meets  with  no  resistance,  the  magnet  being  slightly  withdrawn 
by  its  support. 

The  current  used  with  the  control  is  obtained  from  the  battery 
of  twenty  gravity  cells,  employed  during  the  daytime  in  trans- 
mitting time  signals  to  San  Jose.  As  the  signals  are  not  sent  at 
night,  the  battery  is  then  connected  with  the  control  by  turning 
a switch.  With  this  control  no  shock  is  communicated  to  the 
telescope,  and  the  image  of  a star  is  steady. 

Since,  however,  changes  of  refraction  and  slight  irregularities 
in  the  clockwork  produce  small  displacements  of  the  image  in  a 
telescope,  it  has  always  been  necessary  in  photographing  with 
long  exposures  to  keep  the  telescope  pointed  by  hand,  correcting 
any  displacement  which  may  occur  by  the  slow  motions  of  the 
instrument.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  move  the  immense 
mass  of  the  Lick  telescope  with  the  quickness  and  delicacy 
required  in  this  operation,  and  after  various  experiments  Mr. 
Schaeberle  suggested  that  the  photographic  plate  should  be 
mounted  upon  double  slides,  one  moving  in  right  ascension  and 
the  other  in  declination,  and  should  be  kept  upon  a star  by 
means  of  a diagonal  microscope  attached  to  the  plate.  A rough 
experimental  model  was  constructed  on  this  plan  by  the  ob- 
servatory machinist,  and  performed  so  satisfactorily  that  a plate- 
holder  of  more  accurate  workmanship  will  be  made  on  the  same 
principle. 

The  public  receptions  on  Saturday  evenings  interfere  greatly 
with  these  experiments,  as  all  apparatus  must  then  be  removed 
to  fit  the  telescope  for  visual  observation.  Probably  few  visitors 
are  aware  of  the  hindrance  to  astronomical  work  caused  by  their 
entertainment,  although,  as  a duty  to  the  public,  the  sacrifice  is 
always  cheerfully  made.  Many  fine  nights  are  to  be  expected 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  but  after  that 
fog  and  rain  will  almost  put  an  end  to  observation  until  the 
succeeding  spring. — Scientiic  American. 


INDIAN  PHOTO.  NOTES. 

BY  3.  L.  DOBIE. 

1.  Plates. — Most  plates  will  do  in  India,  excepting  when  and 
where  the  climate  is  hot  and  damp  ; then  some  plates  frill  hope- 
lessly, as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  water  cool,  unless  one  has  ice, 
while  other  plates  behave  well  as  regards  frilling.  Chrome  alum 
in  the  emulsion  does  a great  deal  to  prevent  frilling.  The 
Americans,  probably  on  account  of  their  climate,  seem  to  have 
paid  more  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  tropical  plates  than 
the  English,  who,  though  the  British  Empire  embraces  every 
climate  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  not  look  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  island.  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  who  has  lately 
become  a professor  in  Japan,  has  been  experimenting  on  the 
addition  of  chrome  alum  to  bromide  gelatine  emulsion  to  prevent 
frilling,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  But  we  have  it,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  E.  Stebbing,  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France,  that  Mr.  Mennons  has  found  that  not  only  old  plates,  but 
new  ones  can  be  developed  in  hot  solutions,  if  the  plates  are 
previously  soaked  for  a few  minutes  in  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of 
alum.  Possibly,  after  soaking  in  the  alum  solution,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a hot  solution,  in  order  to  overcome  the  re- 
tardation of  development  caused  by  the  alum.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Mennons  is  stated  to  have  used  his  developer  hot.  {British 
Journal  of  Photography,  August  10,  1888.) 

2.  Films  and  Negative  Papers. — The  Vergara  Film  (Freed- 
man’s patent)  is  as  near  glass  as  it  can  be,  and  its  application  in 
Vergara’s  dark  slides  is  quick  and  simple.  It  is  slow,  as  slow  as 
“ ordinary  ” as  compared  with  “ rapid  ” plates,  and  it  is  liable  to 
stain  unless  quickly  developed  ; therefore  it  is  advisable  to  over- 
expose. The  transparent  substratum,  on  which  the  sensitive  emul- 
sion is  laid,  stains  during  development ; and,  once  stained,  it  is 
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difficult,  if  not  impoBsible,  toclearit.  Mr.  E.  Stebbing,  aforemen- 
tioned, has  produced  a film  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  Ver- 
gara’s. The  experience  of  one  of  our  honorary  secretaries  with 
Eastman’s  stripping  films  in  India  has  not  encouraged  me  to  try 
them.  But  I have  used  Eastman’s  negative  paper,  and  have 
produced  good  pictures  with  it,  most  of  them  instantaneous  ones 
of  trains  in  motion.  It  is  said  that  the  only  difference  between 
them,  oiled  and  unoiled,  is  in  the  time  they  take  to  print.  But 
I have  found  that  the  unoiled  show  the  grain  of  the  paper; 
whereas  the  oiled  do  not.  And  this  is  supported  by  a statement 
in  the  British  Journal  of  ^holography  to  the  efiect  that  Talbot- 
type  prints  do  not  show  grain  because  the  paper  negatives  were 
waxed.  Paper  negatives  are  prone  to  suffer  from  Indian  damp, 
and  Vergara’s  film  is  more  liable  than  plates  are  to  suffer  from 
it. 

3.  PrirUing. — In  this  we  have  large  choice  of  methods. 
Printing  on  albumenised  or  plain  salted  paper,  even  when  the 
paper  is  bought  ready-sensitised,  requires  as  much  judgment, 
and  takes  as  much  time  and  trouble,  as  the  slowest  of  the 
printing  by  development  processes.  And,  though  some  ready- 
sensitised  albumen  papers  are  trustworthy,  there  is  an  idea 
abroad  that  many  are  not ; that  some  are  sensitised  in  too  weak 
silver  baths,  and  that  the  preservative — such  as  citric  acid — 
used  with  some,  interferes  with  the  toning  ; in  fact,  to  remedy 
this  latter  defect,  it  is  recommended  to  neutralise  the  acidity 
before  toning,  by  the  use  of  an  alkaline  solution.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  albumen  and  salted  paper  prints  during 
washing,  toning,  and  fixing,  are  so  great  that  the  judgment  re- 
quired in  printing  and  toning  by  this  process  is  equal  to  that 
required  in  exposing  and  developing  bromide  papers.  Alpha 
paper  is  slow  to  print  and  slow  to  develop  as  compared  with 
bromide  papers  ; it  also  requires  toning,  as  a rule  ; and  it  often 
changes  a good  deal  in  toning  and  fixing.  But,  when  well 
understood,  it  gives  admirable  prints  of  different  tones,  as  de- 
sired— and  its  delicacy  of  detail  is  excellent.  Eastman’s  bromide 
paper  is  quick  to  print  and  quick  to  develop ; it  requires  no 
toning,  and  fixing  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  the  developed 
print.  I have  used  it  largely,  but  have  failed  to  get  with  it  the 
delicate  detail  given  by  Alpha.  Judging  by  the  picture  of 
‘•The  Thistle”  {British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac,  1888), 
Morgan  and  Kidd’s  paper  seems  very  good.  Carbon  printing 
has  the  disadvantage  that,  in  India,  one  must  sensitise  the  tissue 
oneself  ; and  this  disqualification  applies  to  the  old  Platinotype 
processes,  whether  by  hot  or  cold  development.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  printing-out  process  for  albumenised  or  salted 
paper,  all  the  above  have  been  printing  processes  by  develop- 
ment ; but  now  we  have  Captain  Pizzighelli’s  new  printing-out 
platinotype  process,  in  which  the  prinring  can  be  watched,  and 
in  which  fixing  is  done  by  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Paper  (ready-sensitised)  for  this  process  cau  be  obtained  of 
C.  A.  Rudowsky,  3,  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
It  is  called  “ Pizzighelli  Platina  direct  printing  paper.”  The 
Platinotype  Company  supplies  the  paper,  and  chemicals  for  pre- 
paring it.  Printing  by  daylight  and  washing  in  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  are  the  only  operations  required.  To  make  a good 
print,  by  any  process,  a good  negative  is  essential.  Thin  nega- 
tives, especially  those  which  are  thin  from  over-exposure,  may 
be  improved  by  intensification,  which  is  well  described  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  of  August  10  and  17.  In  bad 
cases  the  dusting-on  process  (described  in  the  same  Journal 
for  July  6 and  13)  maybe  applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate. 
Reference  is  made  to  this  form  of  intensification  in  the  number 
for  August  17.  The  idea  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the 
fading  of  prints  fixed  by  hypo  may  be  due  to  insufficient  fixing, 
rather  than  to  insufficient  washing  ; and  someone  has  lately 
published  a method  by  which  he  says  he  secures  permanent 
silver  prints  ; the  method  consists  in  using  the  usual  strength 
of  hypo  bath,  but  plenty  of  it,  and  the  fixing  of  only  one  print 
at  a time,  after  which  the  solution  is  thrown  away ; a fresh 
solution  being  used  for  each  print. — Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India. 


^0US. 

Photographers  who  indulge  in  excessive  retouching 
have  much  to  answer  for.  A case  where  the  exaggerated 
beautifying  of  a portrait  was  the  cause  of  much  annoy- 
ance has  lately  come  under  our  notice.  A young  girl  had 


mysteriously  disappeared,  and  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  her  photograph  should  be  reproduced  and  circulated, 
together  with  a description  of  her  dress.  The  only  photo- 
graph which  could  be  discovered  was,  however,  one  in 
which  all  character  was  destroyed  by  retouching,  leaving 
nothing  but  an  inane  simper.  The  photograph  had  to  be 
used,  as  it  was  a case  of  Hobson’s  choice ; but  as  the 
friends  of  the  girl  scarcely  recognised  the  likeness,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  strangers  would  be  more  successful. 

A prominent  place  among  the  illustrated  annuals  will 
be  taken  by  the  English  edition  of  the  Figaro  New  Year 
number  {Figaro  lUustre),  which  has  been  issued  at  a price 
of  3/6  by  Boussod,  Valadon,  and  Co.,  of  New  Bond 
Street.  In  it  we  have  some  striking  specimens  of  modern 
photographic  block  printing ; and  especially  worthy  of 
remark  are  the  reproductions  of  florid  modern  French 
paintings  in  polychrome,  by  phototype  blocks — “ Chromo- 
typogravure,”  the  publishers  call  the  process. 

Another  French  illustrated  work  worthy  of  mention,  is 
the  catalogue  of  French  New  Year  Books,  issued  by  the 
Paris  Library  Club,  and  giving  sample  illustrations  of  the 
books  referred  to. 


Our  suggestion  of  a few  weeks  ago  that  some  explana- 
tion of  the  technical  terms  used  in  a Photographic  Exhi- 
bition Catalogue  might  be  useful  to  the  lay  public,  has,  it 
seems,  been  anticipated  by  the  management  of  the  last 
Exhibition  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  a correspondent  is  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  following  translation  as  an  example 
of  the  sort  of  information  contained  in  the  glossary  of 
technical  terms  ; — “ Platinotype — A process  for  obtaining 
photographs  in  which  the  image  is  foimed  by  a salt  of 
platinum  instead  of  silver,  as  in  ordinary  prints  on 
albumenized  paper.” 

Speaking  of  a new  illustrated  guide  to  Eastbourne,  the 
City  Press  remarks  that  it  is  “ immeasurably  superior  to 
the  dreadful  photographic  albums  visitors  to  watering 
places  desirous  of  taking  away  a permanent  record  of  their 
visit  generally  have  to  be  content  with.”  What  are  these 
“ dreadful  photographic  albums  ” which  so  exercise  the 
minds  of  our  contemporary  ? As  a rule,  the  photographs 
of  most  of  our  watering  places  are  exceedingly  good. 

There  is  log  rolling  in  photography  as  well  as  in  litera- 
ture. Here  is  a case  iu  point.  In  the  Woman's  Suffrage 
Journal  we  have  an  enthusiastic  notice  of  her  own  portrait 
by  the  editor,  and  the  printing  in  full  of  the  letter  which 
accompanied  the  portrait.  The  letter  runs  thus  ; — “ I have 
the  honour  to  inform  you  that  after  twelve  years  of  care- 
ful study  I have  at  last  discovered  the  art  of  reproducing 
the  colours  latent  in  the  negative  of  the  photographs,  and 

I am  now  really  to  accept  orders  from  my  patrons 

I arrived  at  my  discovery  by  the  aid  of  spectrum  analysis, 
which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  every  colour  in  the 
organic  world,  when  exposed  to  a suit  able  photographic 
film  in  a colour,  registers  exact  vibrations,  and  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  chemical  colours  extremely  attenuated 
which  exactly  correspond  with  the  vibrations  in  the 
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negative.  In  a word,  I give  nature  fair  play.  She  stamps 
her  own  image  on  the  chemically-prepared  tablet,  and  my 
function  is  to  help,  but  not  to  supersede  her.” 

This  exquisitely  modest  effusion  was  immediately 
pounced  upon  by  the  Olobe,  which  has  always  unblushingly 
puffed  “ photography  in  colours  but  the  way  in  which 
the  “ inventor  ” patronises  nature  has  been  too  much  even 
for  the  Olobe  to  swallow.  It  sarcastically  remarks  that  the 
“discovery  when  first  made  public  did  not  meet  with 
universal  acceptance.  Cynical  people  sneered  at  it,  the 
frivolous  made  fuu  of  it,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  learned  in 
chemistry  declared  that  it  had  not  been  done,  and  what 
was  more,  could  not  be  done.  Nevertheless,  it  has  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Journal,  and  that 
should  be  enough  for  anyone.” 


One  naturally  inquires  what  is  the  reason  of  the  extra- 
ordinary change  of  tone  which  has  come  over  the  Globe. 
At  one  time  it  could  not  lavish  too  much  sickly  praise  over 
the  process.  Now  it  seems  to  incline  to  pooh-pooh  it  alto- 
gether. Why  also  this  jealousy  of  Miss  Becker,  who 
edits  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Journal  ? Can  it  be  that  the 
editor  of  the  Olobe  is  angry  because  Miss  Becker  has  got 
her  presentation  portrait,  and  he  has  not  got  his  ? 

In  the  Observatory  for  November,  A.  A.  Common  has 
an  interesting  article  on  photographing  the  nebula.  One 
observation  is  worth  quoting.  He  says : “ The  photo- 
graphing of  nebulse  is  remarkab'e  as  being  almost  the  only 
actual  modern  achievement  of  photography ; all  else  we 
can  do  now  could  be  done  in  some  form  or  other  soon  after 
the  first  application  of  photography  to  astronomy.”  If  this 
be  so,  astronomical  photographers  must  be  sighing  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer. 


A good  many  artists  have  taken  up  j-  ’■  '~raphy,  and 
have  found  it  enormously  useful.  In  one  case,  however, 
it  proved  a stumbling  block,  rather  than  a help.  The 
work  of  the  artist  in  question  chiefly  consists  of  birds  and 
animals,  and  he  conceived  the  notion  that  photography 
would  assist  him.  He  accordingly  took  lessons,  and  having 
attained  the  needful  proficiency,  began  to  utilise  his  new- 
found skill.  But  as  he  afterwards  told  a friend,  he  dropped 
photography  quicker  than  he  took  it  up.  “ My  dear 
fellow,  I found  that  if  I followed  those  confounded  photo- 
graphs, I should  have  to  begin  learning  drawing  all  over 
again.  I would  not  say  whether  I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  incorrectly,  or  whether  it  is  the  camera  which  is 
wrong  ; but  all  I know  is,  that  if  I went  in'for  anything 
like  the  photographs  I could  not  sell  a sketch.  I have 
been  drawing  birds  and  animals  for  so  many  years  in  a 
certain  style,  that  the  publishers  and  the  public  would  not 
have  any  others.  I had  better  leave  photography  to  the 
new  man.” 


The  Societi  cPEtudes  Photographiqv.es  have  certainly 
reason  to  complain  of  the  absurdly  small  amount  of  wall 
awarded  to  them  by  the  commissioners  of  the  exhibition. 
This,  according  to  a statement  made  by  the  President  at 


the  last  meeting,  amounted  to  but  two  metres,  or  a little 
more  than  two  yards.  We  presume  that  this  means 
running  measure  and  not  square  measure,  but  even  then 
it  is  little  enough.  The  Secretary  was  requested  to  send 
to  all  the  members  asking  them  if  desired  to  exhibit,  and 
if,  after  the  replies  had  been  received,  the  committee 
thought  the  space  was  not  ample  enough,  the  commissioners 
would  be  asked  to  extend  it. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
Isaac  Roberts  read  a paper  describing  an  instrument  he 
has  devised  for  measuring  the  positions  and  magnitudes  of 
stars  on  photographs,  and  for  engraving  maps  of  the  stars 
on  metal  plates.  The  apparatus  elicited  the  warm  approval 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  also  the  usual  dia- 
metrically opposed  opinions,  a characteristic  feature  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society’s  discussions.  Thus,  M.  Ran- 
yard  thought  that  one  advantage  of  Mr.  Roberts’  method 
was  that  the  original  negatives  were  in  no  way  damaged 
in  making  a plate  which  would  produce  a great  number  of 
copies  on  which  the  smallest  and  faintest  mark  seen  on 
the  original  negative  could  be  shown.  He  also  thought 
there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  mistaking  small 
photographic  defects  for  stars.  The  President,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered  there  was  a difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing between  a speck  of  dust  and  something  which 
might  really  represent  a star.  He  was  likewise  of  opinion 
that  when  “ we  want  to  discuss  the  minutiae  of  the  photo- 
graph, that  we  must  trust  to  photographers’  reproduction 
on  glass.”  When  the  authorities  disagree  so  vitally,  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file  in  the  ranks  of  astronomy  may 
well  despair. 

- o 

Intilligina. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

16,627.  Herbert  Edwabb  Palmer,  6,  Barker  Street,  Villa 
Cross,  Birmingham,  for  “An  Easel  Card  Rest  and  Ticket  com- 
bined for  Photographs,  Christmas,  and  other  Cards.” — No- 
vember 16th,  1888. 

16,710.  Henry  Norris,  33,  Stoke  Newington  Road,  Middlesex, 
for  “ Improved  Prepared  Glass  in  imitation  of  Coloured, 
Leaded,  Stained,  Frosted,  or  Ground  Glass,  with  or  without 
Painted  Designs  thereon,  and  with  or  without  an  Improved 
Stand  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Photographs  and  other 
Articles  therein,  and  for  Improved  Transparent  Colour  Var- 
nishes for  Decoration  of  Glass.” — November  17th,  1838. 
16,715.  Arthur  Richard  Brown,  323,  High  Holbom,  Middle- 
sex, for  “ Improvements  in  or  Relating  to  Printing  Photo- 
graphs, especially  blue  printing,  and  in  Apparatus  therefor.  ’ — 
November  17th,  1888. 

16,827.  Albert  Towers,  13a,  Richmond  Street,  Liverpool,  for 
“Improvements  in  Photographers’  Printing  Frames. — Novem- 
ber 20th,  1888. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
1,510.  Rudolph  Kruoeneb,  of  Bockeheim,  near  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  Germany,  for  “ Improvements  relating  to  Photographic 
Cameras.” — Dated  February  1st,  1888. 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  the  construction  of  a photo- 
graphic secret  camera,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  accurately  fits  in  a casing  which  resembles  externally,  in 
a deceiving  manner,  the  form  and  the  appearance  of  a book, 
and  from  which  neither  the  objective,  the  instantaneous  cover, 
nor  other  inconvenient  parts  protrude,  which  might  give  rise  to 
the  belief  that  there  was  something  else  other  than  a book 
therein. 

My  said  invention  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawing, 
the  figures  of  which  are  hereinafter  referred  to. 
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The  apparatus  comprises  two  main  parts,  the  camera  proper 
which  conceals  the  objective  cover  and  plates,  and  the  walls  of 
which  are  made  of  sheet  metal  and  the  casing  of  pasteboard  or 
leather  representing  the  book.  In  the  casing  the  camera  is 
inserted,  so  that  the  part  forming  the  backing  of  the  book  and 
containing  the  objective  opening  invariably  protrudes. 

The  camera  proper  consists  of  a small  sheet  metal  case,  the 
two  longitudinal  sides  corresponding  to  the  backing  and  edge  of 
a book  are  open.  The  said  case  is  divided  by  two  sheet  metal 
strips,  inserted  crosswise,  into  three  compartments.  The  one  in 
the  middle  contains  the  objective,  the  upper  one  can  be  filled 
with  twenty-four  glass  plates,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  a small 
frame  made  of  very  thin  sheet  metal.  They  have  a back  wall, 
and  the  edges  bent  round  and  providing  a hold  for  the  plate 
prevent  the  coating  on  the  back  wall  of  the  next  small  frame 
from  being  rubbed  off.  The  coated  side  is  turned  towards  the 
objective. 

A helical  spring  i presses  the  small  frame  backwards  firmly 
against  a small  board  a,  which  closes  one  longitudinal  opening  of 
the  sheet  metal  case.  It  is  on  one  side  provided  with  a depres- 


Sl- 


sion  in  the  longitudinal  direction  in  such  a manner  that  a small 
projecting  ridge  b remains  on  either  side  .against  which  the 
plates  are  pressed.  In  the  said  depression  a slide  c moves, 
which  carries  at  its  upper  end  a projecting  metal  strip  d of 
about  four  millimetres  broad.  To  this  strip  d,  which  does  not 
quite  protrude  to  the  extent  of  the  cover  of  a small  frame 
^yond  the  projecting  wooden  ridge  b,  is  secured  a steel  rod  e 
carrying  a knob  /. 

If  by  means  of  this  rod  the  slide  is  moved  upwards  the  strip 
d slides  upon  the  rear  side  of  the  small  frame  ff  until,  being 
pressed  by  the  helical  spring,  it  slides  down  on  the  strip  d,  and 
can  then  bear  against  the  wooden  ridges  b,  as  the  other  part  of 


the  slide  is  placed  somewhat  deeper  than  the  said  ridges.  This 
takes  place  when  the  slide  has  traversed  the  whole  of  its  way. 
The  strip  d has  taken  hold  of  only  one  small  frame,  accordingly 
it  serves,  so  to  speak,  as  a hook,  for  by  the  ensuing  downward 
movement  by  means  of  the  rod  e the  small  frame  is  displaced 
into  the  middle  compartment,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  focus. 

The  said  frame  is  prevented  from  falling  over  by  two  springs 
or  by  two  narrow  guide  slats.  If  it  be  the  first  frame,  it  is  sup- 
ported with  its  lower  end  upon  the  bent  edge  of  a plate  h that 
carries  the  helical  spring  i.  If,  after  the  exposure,  a second 
plate  is  to  be  placed  in  the  focus,  the  slide  is  pulled  upwards. 
The  hook-shaped  strip  d takes  hold  of  a fresh  plate  by  means  of 
which  the  previously  exposed  plate  is  moved  from  the  focus  into 
the  lower  compartment,  after  having  moved  the  bent  plate  h a 
little  to  the  interior,  or  else  the  small  frame,  if  one  was  already 
there,  by  pressing  upon  the  knob.  In  the  slit  formed  the  small 
frame  is  moved,  and  it  can,  on  the  release  of  the  knob  k,  be  moved 
quite  down.  This  operation  is  continued  until  all  the  small 
frames  have  passed  from  the  upper  compartment  through  the 
focus  to  the  lower  compartment. 

The  board  a with  the  slide  can  be  taken  out,  and  the  opening 
serves  for  filling  and  emptying  the  small  frames.  Two  short 
pins  provided  in  the  sheet  metal  casing  of  the  camera,  and  sunk 
into  the  wooden  ridges  b of  the  boards  a,  prevent  the  small 
frames  springing  out  in  the  opening.  Each  of  the  said  frames 
has  upon  the  back  a continuous  number  in  black  upon  a 
white  ground. 

Through  a small  window  I of  red  glass,  which  is  specially 
covered  by  a slide,  the  exposures  effected  can  be  controlled. 

The  instantaneous  closing  device  is  placed  in  the  backing  of 
the  book-shaped  camera.  It  is  moved  between  two  small  boards 
t and  u,  the  latter  of  which,  forming  the  outer  one,  is  some- 
what curved,  and  constitutes  the  backing  of  the  book  camera, 
thereby  closing  at  the  same  time  the  second  longitudinal  opening 
of  the  small  sheet  metal  case. 

As  the  sensitive  plates  are  only  inserted  in  small  frames,  and 
not  in  boxes,  light  would  enter  the  camera  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  instantaneous  closing  device.  A so-called  safety  slide  m has 
therefore  been  arranged  in  the  same.  This  operates  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  must  be  moved  quite  down,  leaving  the  opening 
n entirely  free,  before  the  instantaneous  closing  device  is  dis- 
engaged. 

Upon  the  slide  ni  is  secured  a small  pin  o,  which  when  the 
slide  is  entirely  drawn  up,  is  pressed  against  the  inclined  surface  j), 
of  a lever  q,  moving  the  latter  to  one  side  and  disengaging  a 
pin  r,  of  the  drop  slide  s.  The  sensitive  plates  used  in  the  camera 
are  cut  from  very  thin  plate  glass,  and  are  of  exactly  the  same 
size  and  thickness,  so  that  they  always  fit  into  the  sheet  metal 
frames. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

A photographic  apparatus,  comprising  a receptacle  which  is 
divided  by  partitions  into  three  compartments  set  in  connection 
with  each  other  and  arttmged  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  objective, 
one  of  the  said  compartritents  serving  for  the  reception  of  a number 
of  prepared  plates,  tUe  ot&^^^  the  exposition,  and  the  third 
for  the  reception  of  the  plates  that  have  been  exposed  in  com- 
bination with  a slide  which  cinveys  the  plates  from  one 
compartment  to  the  other.  *• 

4,823.  Samuel  Phillips,  Photo^apher,  and  Adam  Stephan, 

Lithographic  Printer,  both  of  William  Street,  Woolloomooloo, 

Sydney,  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  for  “Improve- 
ments in  Photo-lithography,  Photo-engraving,  and  other 

Photo -illustrative  Processes. “ — Dated,  29th  March,  1888. 

This  invention  refers  to  improvements  in  photo-lithography, 
photo-engraving,  and  other  photo-illustrative  processes,  by 
means  of  which  a transfer,  or  medium,  or  a picture  in  fatty  ink 
may  be  produced  by  printing  from  a photographic  negative.  By 
this  invention  the  minutest  detail  may  be  directly  transferred 
from  the  negative  to  a lithographic  stone  or  stones,  or  to  metals 
for  etching  or  engraving,  or  to  glass,  porcelain,  or  other  substances 
for  similar  purposes,  or  for  ornament.  By  it  also  any  print  may 
be  easily  divided  for  chromo  printing,  and  in  each  division  the 
work  will  be  as  well  brought  out  as  if  the  print  were_ taken  from 
one  stone  or  sheet. 

These  improvements  in  photo-lithography,  photo-engraving, 
and  other  photo-illustrative  processes,  consist  essentially  in  the 
use  of  a peculiar  specially  prepared  sensitized  transfer  medium 
upon  which  a print  of  the  negative  is  obtained  in  such  ink  that 
an  impression  of  said  print  may  be  given  upon  a lithogp:aphic 
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stone,  zinc,  &c.  ; secondly,  in  the  complete  novel  process  of 
transferring  i photo-negative  illustration  to  stone,  zinc,  &c.,  &c., 
as  a negative  print  or  etching  ; and,  thirdly,  in  the  obtainment 
of  a number  of  colour-stones,  &c.,  from  one  photo -negative. 

This  transfer  medium  is  prepared  by  first  giving  paper  a coat- 
ing or  film  of  gelatine  upon  one  surface,  treating  said  surface 
with  a solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potassium,  and  evenly  coating 
it  with  a material  which  will  protect  cert  sin  minute  portions,  or 
dots,  or  lines,  from  the  action  of  light,  and  thus  giving  grain  to 
the  coated  surface  ; the  most  suitable  material  we  have  found 
for  this  purpose  is  stiff  lithographic  ink.  It  is  novy  only  necessary 
to  expose  to  light  the  transfer  thus  prepared  under  the  negative 
until  the  positive  is  seen  clearly  printed  upon  it.  This  print  is 
then  carefully  inked,  washed,  and  then  developed  by  rubbing, 
when  the  ink,  leaving  the  high-lights,  allows  the  whole  effect  to 
be  plainly  seen.  The  transfer,  being  thus  completed,  may  be 
used  to  obtain  an  impression  on  stone,  zinc,  &c.,  in  any  well- 
known  manner. 

But,  in  order  that  this  invention  may  bs  clearly  understood, 
the  whole  process  of  obtaining  a lithographic  print  will  be  de- 
scribed in  detail,  it  being  understood  that  the  obtainment  of  a 
metallic  etching  is  proceeded  with  in  a similar  manner,  and  that 
the  obtainment  of  a photographic  print  upon  glass,  porcelain, 
&c.,  may  be  had  in  negative  by  using  the  same  process  up  to  the 
transferring  stage. 

We  prepare  a bath  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  Nelson’s  patent 
opaque  gelatine,  or  any  good  soft  gelatine  dissolved  in,  say. 
Seven  ounces  of  water  for  two  hours,  and  to  which  is  added, 
while  at  a temperature  of  about  100°  Fahrenheit,  say,  two  grains 
of  chrome  alum  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  with  or  with- 
out, say,  half  a grain  of  tannin  (to  render  the  resulting  transfer 
medium  a little  tougher),  the  whole  being  well  strained.  This 
bath  being  kept  at  a temperature  of  90°  Fahrenheit,  a sheet  of 
paper — preferably,  thick  photographic  paper,  or  paper  of  similar 
description — is  then  carefully  drawn  over  it  under  a scraper, 
pressing  it  in  contact  with  the  gelatine.  When  coated,  this 
paper  is  then  hung  until  carefully  dried  off,  and  is  then  rolled 
on  a roller  with  a sheet  of  white  paper  over  its  prepared  surface. 

We  next  remove  this  prepared  transfer  paper  into  a dark  room, 
and  further  treat  it  by  floating  it  for,  say,  three  minutes  upon  a 
solution  of,  say,  three  ounces  of  bichromate  of  potassium  dis- 
solved in,  say,  eighty  ounces  of  water,  and  then  dry  it  in  a dark 
room  having  a well  ventilated  even  temperature  of  about  75° 
Fahrenheit.  Still  conducting  operations  in  the  dark  room,  we 
now  coat  it  with  the  semi-protecting  material  in  the  shape  of 
stiff  lithographic  ink,  but  any  material  which  will  protect  minute 
portions  of  the  surface  from  the  action  of  light  would  do.  The 
ink  we  prefer  is  made  up  by  mixing  four  ounces  of  beeswax, 
one  ounce  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  of  tallow,  and  one  ounce 
of  lamp  black,  with  about  half  the  quantity  of  good  lithographic 
printing  ink.  The  inking  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a stone 
well  rolled  with  ink,  on  which  the  prepared  surface  of  the  paper  is 
pressed  until  evenly  coated,  at  which  stage,  if  properly  done,  a 
yellow  face  should  show  through  the  black  ink,  and,  if  examined 
with  a magnifying  glass,  the  surface  should  show  a fine  grain,  and 
the  transfer  medium  is  complete. 

The  printing  from  the  negative  is  carried  out  in  the  usual 
manner  in  a frame  giving  good  contact,  and  preferably  exposed 
in  shadow  until  the  shadows  of  the"  negative  are  well  printed 
through  the  medium,  when  the  print  is  placed  over  a stone  and 
thin  lithographic  ink  well  rolled  over  it  in  a fine  even  coating. 
After  a washing  and  thorough  soakage,  say,  for  about  an  hour 
in  clear  water,  the  development  is  effected  by  rubbing  the  print 
gently,  over  a flat  surface,  with  a soft  sponge,  when  the  ink  will 
come  away  from  the  high-lights,  and  the  picture  gradually  appear 
until  quite  distinct ; then,  after  thoroughly  washing,  it  is  again 
rubbed  until  the  grain  is  quite  clear,  when  it  may  be  dried  as 
complete. 

To  obtain  the  picture  from  the  prepared  medium  on  a litho- 
graphic stone,  &c.,  the  transfer  is  damped  on  the  back  until  the 
surface  is  quite  sticky  to  the  touch,  when  it  is  evenly  laid  upon 
the  stone,  sheet  of  zinc,  &c.,  and  with  a roller  forced  into  inti- 
mate contact,  and  then  pressed  to  the  stone,  &c.,  in  the  usual 
manner  \ when  removed  a perfect  picture  will  be  found  on  the 
stone,  &c.,  with  half-tones  and  all  degree  of  shadow  clearly 
shown.  If  the  impression  is  upon  a stone  it  will  be  “ gummed,” 
“ rubbed  up,”  ” etched,”  and  printed  from  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  making  up  colour  stones  in  photo-chromo  lithogp’aphy, 
we  print  any  number  of  these  transfers  in  different  depths  from 
the  negative,  and  these  are  transferred  to  different  stones.  One 
being  the  key  and  the  others  tints  or  parts  ; or  parts  may  be 


stopped  or  cut  out  on  different  stones,  or  parts  cut  ou^;,  scraped, 
and  patched  up  for  each  different  colour. 

The  transfer  obtained  as  before  described  may,  rnl^ad  of 
being  pressed  upon  a lithographic  stone,  be  transferred  HJppres- 
sure  to  zinc,  or  other  metals,  or  substances  for  etching  or  engrav- 
ing  in  the  usual  manner,  or  it  maybe  transferred  to  porcelain, 
china,  &c.,  for  ornamental  purposes. 

e would  have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  confine  our- 
selves to  any  particular  uses  to  which  our  invention  may  be 
applied,  nor  to  the  precise  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into 
effect  so  long  as  the  nature  thereof  be  retained. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  this  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, we  declare  that  what  we  claim  is  ; — 

1.  In  photo-lithograpbic  and  such  like  processes  the  method 
of  producing  a grained  transfer  medium  by  coating  a sensitised 
gelatine  surface  with  thick  lithographic  ink  or  analogous  par- 
tially protective  substance,  substantially ''as  described. 

^ 2.  The  process  for  producing  lithographs,  etchings,  or  engra- 
vings,  by  the  use  of  a grained  transfer  medium  such  as  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  claim,  treated  and  applied  substan- 
tially as  described. 

3.  The  process  for  obtaining  a num'oer  of  colour  stones  for 
photo-chromolithography  by  printing  a number  of  transfers  from 
one  original,  and  treating  them  substantially  as  herein  described. 

Patent  stated  in  the  Official  Journal  to  have  become 
Void  by  Non-payment  of  Duty.  Non-payment  of 
Fourth  Year’s  Fee. 

11,212  of  1884. — Robinson,  J.  V.,  “Photographic  Cameras.” 

Patented  in  America. 

392,194.  M ILLDAD  H.  Fuller,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  'The 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  N.Y.,  “ Fly-shutter  for 
Photographic  Cameras.”— Filed  June  6,  1888.  Serial  No. 
276,181.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination,  with  a fly-shutter,  of  a brake- 
wheel,  a connection  between  the  shutter  and  the  brake-wheel, 
a spring  acting  on  the  brake-wheel  for  causing  the  movement 
of  the  shatter  in  one  direction,  a brake  for  the  brake-wheel 


and  an  adjusting  device  for  the  brake,  substantially  as  specified. 

2.  The  combination,  with  a fly-shutter,  of  a shaft  upon  which 
the  shutter  is  mounted,  a pulley  on  the  shaft,  a brake-wheel,  a 
connection  between  ihe  pulley  and  the  brake-wheel  for  causing 
the  movement  of  the  shutter  in  one  direction,  a brake  for  the 
brake-wheel,  and  an  adjusting  device  for  the  brake,  substan- 
tially as  specified. 


®0msp0nh^itfi, 

BLANCHARD’S  PAPER  “ON  TONING 
DIFFICULTIES.” 

Dear  Sir, — Nowadays,  when  anyone  who  has  been  the 
proud  possessor  of  a Lancaster  camera  for  six  months  con- 
siders himself  qualified  to  read  a paper  at  photographic 
society  meetings,  or  to  write  an  article  for  a photographic 
journal,  it  is  a treat  to  come  across  anything  written 
under  or  over  the  name  of  some  of  the  fathers  of  photo- 
graphy— men  who  were  successful  in  overcoming  the 
countless  difficulties  of  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  who 
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made  themselves  a name  when  landscape  photography 
was  really  a hard  labour,  instead  of  a light  amusement  as 
it  is  at  present. 

It  was  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I read  the  article 
in  to-day’s  issue  of  the  News  by  Valentine  Blanchard  on 
toning  difficulties.  My  own  experience  bears  out  most 
fully  every  word  Mr.  Blanchard  writes,  and  I may  add 
that  when  toning  a small  batch  of  prints  I give  two  extra 
changes  of  water,  and  don’t  hurry  the  washing.  Many 
makers  of  ready  sensitised  paper  recommend  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  one  of  the  washing  waters.  As  I use 
a carbonate  of  soda  toning  solution  I find  this  unneces- 
sary. Possibly  the  toning  bath  I use,  which  I believe  was 
modified  from  an  old  formula  of  Mr.  Sarony’s,  may  not  be 
known  to  all  your  readers.  It  is  easily  made,  and  works 
more  quickly  than  the  ordinary  acetate  bath.  Two  stock 
solutions  are  kept.  No.  1 consists  of  a fifteen-grain  tube 
of  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  a two-ounce  bottle  full  of 
water.  No.  2 is  one  ounce  of  common  washing  soda  (an 
impure  carbonate  of  soda)  dissolved  in  a half  pint  (ten- 
ounce)  bottle  of  water.  For  use,  one  dram  of  each  of 
these  solutions  is  added  to  four  ounces  of  hot  water  ; and 
toning  is  proceeded  with  at  once,  before  the  water  is  cold. 
The  mixed  bath  does  not  keep,  and  the  tones  given  by  it 
are  warm  browns.  I have  used  it  for  about  seven  years. 
— I remain,  yours,  &c.,  J.  P.  Gibson. 

TESTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  a few  words  in  reply  to 
Mr.  J.  Spiller’s  able  remarks  on  my  paper,  on  the  above 
subject,  in  your  last  issue.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Spiller 
that,  theoretically,  backing  the  test  print  with  a glass 
plate,  instead  of  with  paper,  is  preferable.  I have  used  it, 
and  continue  to  do  so  now,  when  the  result  of  the  test  is  likely 
to  lead  to  litigation.  Why  I recommended  the  pad  of 
paper  as  a backing  was,  that  with  it  the  print  can  be  pressed 
into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  suspected  mount  than 
can  be  done  with  glass,  owing  to  the  intervening  paraffined 
paper,  particularly,  as  is  often  the  case,  if  the  surface  of  the 
card  swells  up  and  becomes  uneven.  Of  course,  in  place  of 
Joynson’s  writing  paper,  the  Saxe  or  Rives  paper  mi^ht  be 
used,  and  that  would,  perhaps,  be  a purer  article.  , 

I do  not  myself,  as  a practical  test,  attach  very  much 
importance  to  the  necessity  of  extreme  purity  in  the  paper 
backing— except  for  the  quibbles  of  a cross-examining 
counsel — inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  test  print  is  exposed 
uniformly  to  its  influence,  if  any  ; and,  therefore,  will  not 
affect  the  result.  If  the  paper  next  to  the  print  contain  a 
trace  of  antichlor,  the  conditions  would  be  analogous,  though 
in  a minor  degree,  to  the  print  itself  being  imperfectly 
freed  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  But  this  will  not 
vitiate  the  test,  for,  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  print, 
if  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  contact  with  the  suspected 
mount  fades  or  becomes  stained  before  that  part  which  is 
protected  from  it,  the  mount  must  be  the  cause. 

The  object  of  my  short  paper,  as  I explained,  was  to  put 
photographers  in  possession  of  a simple  and  practical  means 
of  protecting  their  reputation  against  some  of  those  perni- 
cious mounts  now  in  the  m.arket,  as  well  as  to  help  to 
sustain  the  credit  of  photography  itself — a subject  1 know 
our  friend,  Mr.  Spiller,  has  quite  as  much  at  heart  as  I 
have  myself. — Yours  very  truly,  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

22,  Goldsmith  Road,  Acton,  W. 


IJroccifirings  0f  Sorutus. 

Photgraphic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  technical  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  27th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  John 
Spiller. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  a letter  that  had  been  sent 
by  J.  Lendon  Berry,  of  Aberdare,  accompanying  two  negatives 
upon  which  certain  markings  were  visible,  concerning  the  origin 
of  which  he  had  formed  a theory,  but  requested  the  opinion  of 


the  members  of  the  Society  thereupon.  In  the  course  of  the 
letter,  it  was  stated  that  the  particulars,  as  well  as  could  be 
remembered,  were  as  follows: — One  gloomy  afternoon  in 
November  of  last  year,  a sitter  had  been  posed  wearing  an 
evening  dress  suit  with  the  usual  large  white  frontage,  and  the 
light  being  dull,  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  a Dallmeyer  por- 
trait lens  of  the  kind  fitted  with  diffusion  of  focus  arrangement, 
was  employed,  with  exposures  on  two  gelatine  plates  of  com- 
mercial manufacture  of  twelve  seconds  and  eighteen  seconds 
respectively.  After  exposure  they  were  placed  in  an  ordinary 
pine  plate-box  in  adjoining  grooves.  The  plates  had  been 
developed  with  the  ordinary  pyro  solution  side  by  side  in  one 
dish  in  the  dark  room,  which  was  lit  by  a lamp  well  screened, 
and  no  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  plate  allowed.  When  the 
images  began  to  appear  in  about  the  usual  time,  one  negative 
had  its  head  towards  the  operator,  and  in  the  other  the  head 
was  in  the  opposite,  direction,  proving  that  they  had  been  in 
that  position  in  the  box  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  must  have  been  face  to  face,  although  separated  by  the 
thickness  of  one  groove  of  the  box.  As  development  proceeded 
the  marks  above  the  head  in  the  negative  made  their  appearance 
simultaneously  with  the  image,  and  upon  reversing  the  nega- 
tives, and  placing  the  films  face  to  face,  it  would  be  seen  that 
these  marks  coincided  with  the  shirt  front  of  each  negative.  The 
writer  accounted  for  the  marks  by  supposing  that  the  image  of 
the  shirt  front  had,  on  account  of  long  exposure,  stored  up  a 
quantity  of  light  in  the  same  way  as  does  an  article  coated  with 
luminous  paint,  and  had  given  off  in  the  plate-box  sufficient 
actinism  to  impress  that  part  of  the  other  plate  which  happened 
to  be  opposite  to  it,  and  which  had  at  the  same  time  received 
but  little  action  of  light,  being  in  the  background,  and 
that  a dark  one.  For  this  reason  the  action  was  more 
apparent  than  would  have  been  the  case  with  a light  or 
figured  background.  The  writer  had  not  met  with  a similar  ex- 
perience before  or  since,  although  he  always  stored  his  negatives 
in  the  same  manner  after  exposure,  and  developed  the  day’s  work 
.at  night.  He  further  observed  that  the  markings  could  not  be 
due  to  any  action  of  the  lens,  as  that  would  have  produced  an 
image  in  the  same  direction  as  the  chief  image,  whereas  this 
ghost  or  secondary  image  was  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
writer  concluded  this  letter  by  remarking  that  if  his  theory  was 
correct,  and  that  one  exposed  plate  was  capable  of  impressing 
another  that  happened  to  be  in  front  of  it,  it  would  go  far  to 
explain  the  appearance  of  ghosts  that  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
troubling  photographers,  and,  further,  that  it  pointed  to  the 
desirability  of  having  separate  divisions  in  the  plate-boxes, 
instead  of  mere  grooves,  so  .as  to  keep  off  the  action  of  stored  up 
light. 

The  Chairman  noted  that  the  marks  did  not  come  opposite  to 
the  shirt  front  when  the  plates  were  level  and  opposite  each  other, 
as  they  would  ordinarily  be  in  a grooved  box,  but  that  in  order 
to  get  them  to  fit,  one  plate  ha<l  to  overlap  the  other  considerably. 

The  plates  sent  being  handed  round,  W.  E.  Debenham  said 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppose  a phosphorescent  action  of 
the  plates  to  account  for  the  marks,  or  even  to  assume  that  the 
resemblance  of  the  shape  to  that  of  the  shirt  front  was  other 
than  an  accidental  coincidence.  If  there  were  a small  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  plate  box,  theimage  might  take  any  form  depending 
upon  the  light  of  the  dark  room,  and  would  in  this  case,  if  it 
penetrated  the  two  plates,  show,  as  in  this  instance,  on  the  same 
part  of  the  plate  when  the  heads  were  placed  one  way.  With  re- 
gard to  the  statement  that  the  heads  being  in  reversed  positions  in 
the  developing  dish  proved  that  they  had  been  in  reversed  position 
in  the  plate-box,  he  thought  that  that  was  supposing  too  much, 
unless  special  note  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of  placing 
them  in  the  dish,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  done.  It 
was  such  a usual  thing  for  tourists  to  keep  their  exposed  plates 
in  grooved  boxes  for  some  time  before  development,  that  if  this 
phosphorescent  action  existed  to  the  extent  suggested,  enough 
to  account  for  the  markings  on  the  plates  under  discussion,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  noted,  and  been  recognized  as 
a fact  with  which  we  had  to  deal,  especially  as  the  skies  would 
represent  a much  greater  amount  of  light  than  that  emanating 
from  a shirt  front. 

W.  England  suggested  that  the  marks  might  be  part  of  a 
secondary  image,  formed  by  a hole  in  the  camera  front. 

Chatman  Jones  thought  that  the  secondary  image  might  be 
due  to  reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  forming  a ghost 
image.  He  suggested  that  the  camera  and  lens  which  had  been 
used  should  be  pointed  to  a gas  flame,  and  then  the  image  being 
displaced  a short  distance  from  the  axial  line,  it  should  1^  noted 
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whether  an  inverted  ghost  image  showed  itself  upon  the  focus- 
sing screen. 

H.  J.  Burton  showed  a clip  of  new  design  in  which  the  spring 
was  of  stout  wire,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  being  bent  round 
the  wood,  served  the  purpose  of  the  usual  hinge  arrangement. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  an  improvement  on  the  clips  at 
present  in  use. 

A short  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  celluloid  flexible 
films  for  supporting  negative  emulsions.  Celluloid  being  per- 
fectly indiSerent  to  aqueous  solutions,  does  not  cause  any 
difficulty  by  expansion  during  development. 

Thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  with 
accompanying  negatives,  that  had  occupied  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  , the  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Birmingham  Photooraphio  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Technical  Schools,  Bridge. 
Street,  on  November  22nd,  E.  H.  Jaques,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

J.  H.  Archer,  W.  Caswell,  and  Q.  Owen  were  elected  members 
The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract  : — “Your  Council  have  much  pleasure 
in  submitting  their  fourth  annual  report,  and  in  stating  that 
the  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  register  of  members  shews  a total  of  204  after  deducting 
resignations  and  removals  for  various  causes,  as  against  144  at 
date  of  last  report,  showing  an  increase  of  60  during  the  year. 
The  average  attendance  at  sixteen  ordinary  meetings  has  been  53. 

SThe  report  then  gave  a list  of  papers  read  and  special  exhibits 
uring  the  year,  which  have  duly  appeared  in  our  columns.] 
Your  Council  has  decided  for  the  annual  exhibition  and 
competition  to  be  held  on  December  1 3th,  and  special  rules  for 
regulating  these  exhibitions  and  competitions  have  been 
approved,  and  forwarded  to  each  member.  Much  useful  in- 
formation has  been  aflbrded  through  the  question  box. 
Members  are  reminded  that  it  is  of  great  assistance  and 
mutual  benefit  to  inspect  special  apparatus,  negatives,  and 
prints,  and  hope  more  will  be  brought  to  the  meetings 
The  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  accepted 
the  invitation  of  this  Society  to  visit  Birmingham  this  year. 
A local  committee  was  formed  almost  exclusively  from  this 
Society.  The  Convention  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham (Alderman  Pollack)  at  a conversazione  held  on  July 
23rd,  when  about  500  members  and  friends  were  present. 
Excursions  were  made  each  day  to  places  ef  interest  in  the 
district,  and  lantern  views  were  shown  on  the  screen  each 
evening  previous  to  the  excursions  for  the  following  days. 
Your  Librarian  reports  that  members  are  availing  themselves 
more  of  the  use  to  the  Library.  Your  Lantern  Committee 
report  progress  in  number  of  slides  belonging  to  the  Society, 
which  now  number  240,  and  it  was  felt  some  system  of  catalogue 
and  methodical  labelling  was  rH(iuired.  Accordingly  they  have 
provided  a registration  book  embodying  all  particulars  of  pictures, 
including  make  of  plates  (useful  for  future  reference),  with  pro- 
gressive number  affixed  to  the  slide.  A special  room  has  been 
engaged  during  this  session  for  lantern  display,  and  a charge 
made  for  non-members,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  handed  to  the 
Treasurer  for  Lantern  Fund  for  purchasing  a first-class  lantern. 
The  Committee  think  that  a good  collection  like  these  American 
slides  would  be  of  greater  interest  to  members  if  furnished  with 
a fuller  description  of  the  views  than  that  supplied  in  this 
instance,  and  specially  if  arranged  as  a representative  series  of 
the  charming  country  to  which  they  belong.”  The  report,  after 
acknowledgment  of  favours  received  from  various  sources,  closed 
with  a summary  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society 
duly  audited,  which  showed  liabilities  n if,  and  assets  £42  5a.  7d., 
including  cash  in  hand,  £20  8s.  7d. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a letter  from  the  President  (R  H. 
Norris,  M.D.),  in  the  course  of  which  he  wrote  : — “ I regret  that 
continued  illness  prevents  me  being  with  you  on  the  occasion  of 
our  annual  meeting.  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
have  recounted  to  you  the  victories  and  success  of  our  last 
session,  which  has  been  in  many  respects  an  exceptional  one  of 
which  we  may  justly  feel  proud,  for  not  only  has  it  resulted  in 
a great  impetus  to  our  own  Society,  but  to  the  progress  of 
photography  generally.  I allude,  of  course,  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has 
been  regarded  on  all  hands  as  a success  worthy  of  the  elfurts 
and  labours  of  its  promoters.  During  the  past  stssion  the 
papers  reaid  to  the  Society  have  been  of  considerable  interest. 
As  our  members  ‘feel  their  feet,’  1 am  in  hopes  of  seeing 


them  attiick  some  of  the  deeper  problems  of  photography 
during  next  year.  I trust  we  shall  have  papers  on  ‘ Ortho- 
chromatic  Photography,”  which  is  to-day  a burning  question. 
Qthers  on  such  topics  has  chemical  versus  physical  developments  ; 
the  nature  of  solarizition  or  reversal ; the  value  of  the  yellow 
screen  in  foggy  weather  ; the  precise  role  of  the  individual 
agencies  concerned  in  development ; the  nature  of  the  latent 
image,  weak  versus  strong  light,  &c.  We  want  to  be 
a wee  bit  more  scientific.  The  chemistry  of  plate  making 
should  in  my  opinion  also  receive  a little  more  atten- 
tion and  discussion,  and  members  should  be  encouraged 
to  occasionly  make  their  own  plates  or  films,  so  that 
they  may  obtain  a more  rational  and  intelligent  conception 
of  the  process.  Now-a-days  it  is  the  fashion  to  begin  at  the 
exposure,  and  thereby  lose  all  the  education  and  excitement 
which  pertain  to  the  chemistry  of  the  process.  Some  of  the 
prizes  should  be  given,  I think,  to  the  best  out-and-out  pro- 
ductions as  we  may  term  them.  These  are  questions  which  the 
council  cannot  altogether  control ; they  rest  mainly  with  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  I am  quite  sure  there  are  many 
members  quite  qualified  to  undertake  original  experimental 
work.  You  will  see  the.se  remarks  .are  a plea  for  new  knowledge, 
which  is  the  great  lever  of  progress  in  all  departments  of 
human  knowledge.’’ 

The  Chairman  made  a few  remarks  regretting  the  absence  of 
the  President,  and  trusted  a short  time  only  would  elapse  before 
he  was  amongst  the  Society  work  again. 

After  passing  certain  alterations  to  existing  rules,  the  election 
of  officers  was  proceeded  with,  and  the  results  of  the  ballot  was 
as  follows  : — 

President — R.  H.  Norris,  M.D. 

Vice-Presidents — E.  H.  Jaques,  E.  Karleese,  W.  J.  Harrison. 

Treasurer — Thos.  Taylor.  Librarian — S.  J.  Holliday. 

Council — F.  Bainet,  J.  J.  Button,  J.  C.  Fowler,  F.  Hoskins, 
S.  Q.  Mason,‘E.  C.  Middleton,  A.  Pumphery,  G.  A.  Thomason. 

Honorary  Secretaries — J.  H.  Pickard,  Wm.  Kooke. 

On  the  20th  inst,,  at  a special  meeting  of  the  above  Society, 
Mr.  Bellsmith,  of  the  Eastman  Co.,  gave  a demonstration  of  their 
Stripping  Films,  Transferrotype,  Bromide  Paper,  &c.  There 
was  a very  large  attendance.  The  lecturer  practically  illustrated 
his  paper  with  the  whole  details  of  the  various  processes,  and 
afterwards  explained  the  working  of  the  “ Kodak  ” camera. 


North  London  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  November  20th,  at  Myddelton 
Hall,  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

R.  F.  Brickdale,  W.  Watson,  and  M.  C.  Wood  were  elected 
members. 

A number  of  specimens  of  home  portraiture,  by  the  Chairman 
and  other  members,  were  passed  round,  and  a short  discussion 
took  place  on  matters  suggested  thereby. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  announce  with  regret  that  their 
President  was  unable  to  be  present  that  evening  to  read  the 
paper  on  “ D'ssolvers  for  Single  Lanterns.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion a discussion  would  bo  invited  on  lantern  matters  generally. 

In  opening  the  discussion  the  Chairman  desired  to  impress 
the  importance  of  the  slides  being  marked  according  to  the 
standard  method,  which  was  “a  white  line  along  the  top,  or  a 
while  spot  in  each  of  the  top  corners  of  the  slide  when  held  so 
that  the  picture  appeared  as  in  nature.”  Some  slides  had  been 
handed  in  that  evening  which  were  marked  in  no  way  whatever, 
and  on  inquiry  being  made  why  they  were  not  marked  in  the 
standard  way,  the  owner  had  replied  that  he  did  not  know  there 
was  a recognized  method.  He  (the  Chairman)  must  express 
some  surprise  at  any  member  of  the  Society  pleading  ignorance 
on  that  point.  To  mark  the  slides  properly  was  a duty  owed  to 
the  exhibitor,  for  it  saved  him  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble 
aa  well  as  to  the  audience,  as  nothing  was  more  annoying  than 
to  have  slides  appear  on  the  screen  upside  down  or  the  wrong 
way  round.  Another  matter  of  importance  was  to  have  the 
slides  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture 
while  in  the  lantern,  and  as  it  was  not  always  practicable  at  the 
place  of  exhibition  to  warm  the  slides,  especially  in  the  limited 
time  there  was  generally  at  c.ommand,  he  would  recommend 
members  to  warm  their  slides  before  leaving  home. 

L.  Medland  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of 
distributing  the  slides  to  their  various  owners  at  the  end  of  the 
entertainment,  when  the  bindings  were  of  the  usual  uniform 
black.  He  advocated  that  colours  should  be  used  for  the  bind- 
ings, each  individual  choosing  his  own  and  binding  all  his  slides 
that  colour.  Of  course  there  were  not  sufficient  colours  for 
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every  one  to  have  a distinct  one,  but  even  if  two  or  more 
exhibitors  happened  to  have  used  the  same  colour,  the  incon- 
venience would  be  much  less  than  at  present.  lie  had  bound 
all  his  slides  a deep  red,  and  never  had  any  trouble,  therefore,  in 
picking  them  out. 

A.  C.  CossoK  asked  the  best  method  of  making  lantern  slides 
from  larger  negatives  by  artificial  light. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  method  he  adopted  for  reducing 
to  lantern  size  by  daylight.  He  used  a large  camera,  in  the  dark 
slide  of  which  the  negative  to  be  reduced  was  placed  ; a small 
camera,  the  lens  of  which  was  pointed  through  the  lens  aper- 
ture of  the  large  one,  being  used  for  the  sensitive  plate.  The 
whole  arrangement  was  fastened  to  a board  which  was  lilted  to 
obtain  skylight  without  obstruction.  He  thought  a similar 
arrangement  would  be  successful  with  artificial  light  if  a diffuser 
of  paper  were  placed  a few  inches  from  the  negative,  the  source 
of  illumination  being,  say,  two  paraffin  lamps.  In  reducing,  it 
was  a matter  of  importance  to  mask  off  all  light  except  that 
passing  through  the  portion  of  the  negative  required. 

A sheet  of  opal  glass  having  been  suggested  as  a diffuser, 
J.  Jackson  said  opal  glass  stopped  a very  large  amount  of 
actinic  light.  In  his  dark  room  he  used  an  opal  globe  to  the 
gas,  and  one  thickness  of  thin  yellow  paper.  He  found  this  a 
safe  light  for  developing  bromide  paper. 

In  reply  to  a question  whether  an  optical  lantern  could  be 
used  for  the  illuminant,  E.  Clifton  said  it  would  answer  admi- 
rably. An  evenly  lighted  disc  a little  larger  than  the  negative 
would  form  the  best  means  of  illumination  that  could  be  used. 

W.  Bishop,  J.  Jackson,  and  other  members  also  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  after  which  a number  of  interesting  slides  were 
exhibited  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern,  among  them  a series 
by  Mr.  Dunsterville,  of  Madras,  who  is  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  December  4,  when  J.  Traill 
Taylor  will  read  a paper  on  “ Dissolvers  for  Single  Lanterns.” 

Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  November  22nd,  W.  Bedford  read  a paper 
entitled  “Some  Few  Misconceptions  concerning  Orthochromatic 
Photography.”  Wilson  Noble,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
in  introducing  the  lecturer,  expressed  the  appreciation  which  was 
generally  felt  at  Mr.  Bedford’s  kindness  in  bringing  forward 
so  interesting  a subject  at  so  short  a notice,  W.  Cadett’s  address 
on  Development  having  been  compulsorily  postponed  to 
December  20th. 

Mr.  Bedford  referred  to  some  half-dozen  prominent  points  in 
orthochromatic  photography,  concerning  which  misconceptions 
were  entertained ; and  in  doing  so  he  very  ably  covered  the 
ground  relating  to  the  subject. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman  and  Messrs. 
Qotz,  Webber,  Clark,  Greene,  Sturmey,  Davison,  Rodgers,  and 
Mackie  took  part.  Illustrations  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
discussion  were  kindly  lent  or  brought  by  the  lecturer,  by 
Me.ssrs.  Edwards  and  Co.,  Mr.  Qotz,  and  Mr.  Webber. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  December  6tb,  will  be  “ Single  and 
Stereoscopic  Hand  Cameras,”  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  E. 
R.  Shipton.  Slides  from  negatives  done  by  various  makes  of 
hand -cameras  will  be  put  through  the  lantern,  and  a selection 
of  steroscopes  and  stereoscopic  pictures  will  be  on  view. 


Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Club. 

A meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  at  the  Freemason’s  Hall,  Corn- 
wall Street,  Plymouth,  on  the  21st  inst.,  J.  Pode  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Tatham,  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  E.  H.  Micklewood,  W. 
Luxon,  P.  L.  Norringtou,  A.  R.  Norringtou,  and  N.  Hearle  were 
elected  members. 

A.  A.  Carnell  gave  a demonstration  upon  “ Stripping 
Films  ” which  was  most  attentively  listened  to.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  pointed  out  that  the  process  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  appeared  from  reading  the  directions  sent  out.  He 
much  preferred  using  French  chalk  instead  of  india-rubber 
solution,  to  prevent  the  film  sticking  to  the  glass  plate.  The 
former  was  cheaper,  cleaner,  and  more  easily  worked.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  float  the  film  over  the  glass  plate  ; it  could 
be  laid  down  and  squeegeed  to  it,  a piece  of  rubber  cloth  having 
been  first  placed  over  the  film.  The  skin  was  also  squeegeed  to 
the  film,  but  without  the  interposition  of  the  rubber  cloth.  Hs 
also  pointed  out  that  very  little  developer  was  required  with 
films.  He  used  only  1 4 ounce,  being  one  ounce  of  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Eastman  Company,  diluted  with  half  an  ounce 
of  water.  This  he  found  ample  fur  the  development  of  a whole- 
plate  negative. 


In  answer  to  queries,  Mr.  Carnell  said  that  although  films 
were  slightly  more  expensive  than  those  plates  which  he  had 
tried,  he  thought  he  was  well  repaid  by  the  result.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  cost  of  the  roll-holder  at  present  was  excessive, 
almost  prohibitory,  and  deterred  many  persons  from  trying  the 
films.  If  the  Eastman  Company  could  see  their  way  to  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  of  the  roll-holder,  the  increased 
sale  of  films  would  soon  recoup  them,  and  glass  plates  be 
almost  driven  out  of  the  market. 

A number  of  film  negatives  were  passed  round  for  inspection 
and  comparison  with  paper  ones  and  others. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Carnell  for  his  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  the 
evening  of^the  5th  prox. 


Notts  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Cavendish  Chambers, 
Market  Street,  on  the  26th  inst.  The  room  was  again  very 
attractive  in  appearance,  the  walls  being  decorated  with  lace 
curtains  and  frames  of  photographs,  the  latter  being  the  work  of 
members.  Over  a hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  President,  Henry  Blandt, 
expressed  the  gratification  it  was  to  see  so  many  lady  friends 
present.  It  was  by  special  request  that  the  present  meeting  had 
been  arranged  ; the  previous  lantern  entertainment,  given  by 
their  vice-president  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Derby 
Association  to  their  rooms,  being  so  highly  eulogized  among  the 
friends  of  the  Association,  that  it  had  been  decided  to  repeat  it. 

There  were  then  shown  on  the  screen  a series  of  slides  illus- 
trating the  Rhine,  embracing  views  of  Cologne,  Bonn,  Seven 
Mountains,  Anderuach,  Coblentz,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Boppart, 
St.  Goar,  'The  Lorelei,  The  Mouse  Tower,  Mayence,  Frankfort, 
Mauhein,  &c.,  &c. 

After  the  lantern  entertainment,  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Society  was  transacted,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  pro- 
posed as  members  : — W.  Towers,  J.  Middlebrook,  J.  Plant 
Holroyd,  F.  Qell,  and  T.  Ellis. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  December 
10th:  “Experiments  on  the  Flash  Light.” 


Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

A MEETING  was  held  November  7th,  Vice-President  John  Q. 
Bullock  in  the  chair. 

William  H.  Rau,  director,  representing  the  Society  in  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  reported  that  the  Society’s 
quota  of  slides  had  been  sent  to  the  executive  committee,  who 
had  selected  therefrom  97,  which  would  be  sent  on  the  circuit 
of  the  various  organizations  connected  with  the  Interchange. 

The  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  interchange  had  selected, 
from  the  slides  for  188G-7,  two  hundred  to  be  sent  to  England 
in  exchange  for  the  same  number  to  bo  sent  to  this  country 
Fifty-seven  of  the  slides  selected  for  the  purpose  were  the  work 
of  fourteen  members  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Stirling  made  the'announcement  that,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  the  pleasant  duty  devolved  upon  him  of 
presenting  to  the  Society  a set  of  the  Muybiidge  plates  illus- 
trating animal  motion,  reproduced  from  the  instantaneous 
photographs  recently  made  under  the  ampices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  Stirling 
referred  to  the  great  scientific  and  artistic  value  of  the  work, 
and  said  it  had  been  Mr.  Childs’  desire  that  this  copy  of  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  some  permanent  organization  to 
which  it  would  bo  of  value. 

Mr.  Carbutt  showed  his  new  flexible  negative  film,  in- 
tended as  a substitute  for  both  glass  and  piper  negatives. 
The  films  are  but  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  printed  from  either  side.  They  weigh  about  the 
same  as  paper,  or  abont  one-twelfth  as  much  as  glass.  They 
can  be  used  in  any  ordinary  plate  holder,  or  in  special  thin 
holders  made  for  the  purpose.  The  manipulation  of  exposing, 
developing,  fixing,  washing,  Ac.,  are  performed  exactly  as  with 
glass  plates.  'The  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  paper 
negatives  and  stripping  films  are  entirely  voided.  Mr.  Carbutt 
also  showed  a holder  devised  carry  twenty-four  films.  By  use 
of  a changing  bag,  after  exposure  each  film  was  removed  from 
the  front  to  the  b^k  of  the  holder,  a fresh  film  being  brought 
into  position  ready  for  the  next  exposure. 

Mr.  Bartlett  presented  to  the  Society,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
McCoUin,  an  improved  ignitor  for  use  with  flash-light  com- 
pounds, of  compact  and  convenient  form.  He  also  brought  to 
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the  attention  of  the  members  an  improvement  in  mercurial 
intensification  of  negatives.  When,  after  bleaching  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  a solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  used, 
if  left  too  long  in  the  second  solution  the  negative  becomes 
reduced  in  density.  If  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution,  which  is 
usually  alkaline,  is  rendered  neutral  with  sulphuric  or  other 
acid,  this  reduction  will  be  prevented,  and  the  intensification 
will  continue  to  the  point  desired  with  an  improvement  in 
colour. 

Mr.  Sdplee  called  attention  to  a report,  lately  published  in 
the  London  journal.  Engineering,  of  a discussion  of  the  Physical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Bath.  Bat  for  the  distinguished 
body  before  whom  the  matter  was  brought,  and  the  serious 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  treated,  the  report  would  seem  like 
a fairy  tale,  and  not  worthy  of  consideration.  It  read  as  follows  ; — 
‘‘  Mr.  Friese  Greene’s  paper  ‘ On  a Photographic  Image  of  an 
Electric  Arc  Lamp  probably  due  to  Phosphorescence  in  the  Eye,’ 
is  a contribution  of  singular  interest.  Mr.  Friese  Greene  actually 
exposed  a sensitive  plate  to  the  light  issuing  from  his  eye,  and 
photographed  with  it.  lie  stared  at  a 3, 000-candle  arc  lamp  in 
Piccadilly,  at  a distance  of  three  feet  only,  for  fifteen  seconds, 
closed  hiseye  and  brought  it  rapidly  over  the  sensitive  plate  within 
one  inch  distance  from  the  film.  Thus  he  obtained  a very  faint 
yet  distinct  image  of  the  arc,  the  two  carbons,  the  image  of  the 
arc  and  the  reflector,  and  also  a faint  indication  of  the  cone. 
A second  attempt  failed.  The  arc  probably  produced  a bright 
spot  on  the  retina,  which  remained  luminous  for  a moment  after 
the  lamp  had  been  shut  ofiT.  One  remarkable  circumstance  of 
this  novel  mode  of  photographing  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shaw  : 
‘ The  image  is  in  focus,  so  that  the  focus  of  the  eye  must  have 
changed  most  rapidly.’  Several  speakers  would  have  liked  to 
suggest  a continuation  of  these  experiments  with  a weaker 
source  of  light,  less  deleterious  to  the  eye  ; but  Mr.  Greene  had 
failed  to  obtain  any  effect  with  gas  lights.” 

James  Wilson  showed  a lens  mounted  in  aluminium  instead 
of  brass,  reducing  the  weight  two-thirds.  He  also  showed  a lens 
fitted  with  Bausch  and  Lamb’s  Iris  Diaphragm  Shutter  for  time 
and  instantaneous  exposures. 

Mr.  Truscott,  a visitor,  showed  a lens  fitted  with  an  adjust- 
able mount,  which  enabled  the  glasses  to  be  brought  more  or 
less  close  together,  thereby  changing  the  angle  of  view.  A lens 
by  Steinheil  of  3 inch  focus  and  extreme  wide  angle  was  shown. 
The  lens  would  certainly, cover  a 6i  by  8^  inch  plate,  and  pro- 
bably 8 by  10.  He  also  exhibited  one  of  Steinheil’s  Group 
Anti-Planatic  Lenses,  No.  2 series,  an  extremely  rapid  lens,  as 
testified  by  some  excellent  prints  of  a base  ball  field  with  the 
players  in  most  rapid  motion. 

The  D.wos  and  St.  Moritz  Photographio  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Davos  and  St.  Moritz 
Photographic  Society  was  held  at  Hotel  Buol,  Davos,  Switzer- 
land, on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  and  was  rem.rrkably  well 
attended.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gardner-Waterman,  who 
explained  the  manner  in  which  the  Society  was  carried  on 
duting  the  last  winter  season,  and  also  in  what  particulars  it 
might  be  advisable  to  make  alterations  in  the  rules  with  a view 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  beginners,  and  generally  increase  the 
scope  of  the  Society  and  the  number  of  exhibits.  Numerous 
amendments  having  been  fully  discussed,  the  rules  as  altered 
by  the  meeting  were  agreed  to  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  In 
accordance  with  these,  two  subjects  will  be  named  by  the  com- 
mittee, for  illustration  every  third  week.  The  photographs 
contributed  will  be  circulated  amongst  the  members,  who  can 
vote  by  ballot  upon  those  eligible  for  competition,  and  they  are 
invited  to  make  remarks  and  suggestions  upon  them  all.  Two 
prizes  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  order  to  put 
new  members  and  those  commencing  photography  on  some  sort 
of  equality  with  the  older  members,  the  competition  is  limited 
to  pictures  taken  after  the  annual  general  meeting ; but  members 
are  also  asked  to  send  in  prints  to  illustrate  the  subjects,  irres- 
pective of  the  time  at  which  the  work  was  done.  A very  good 
new  rule  is,  that  if  a member  do  not  send  in  a photograph  on 
eitherof  the  fixed  dates,  the  portofolio  containing  the  three-weekly 
contributions  to  which  he  has  not  added  will  not  be  sent  to  him. 
The  subscription  remains  at  three  francs.  The  following  were 
elected  to  act  as  the  committee  : — Messis.W.  Gardner-Waterman, 
A.  Herbert,  and  N.  C.  Young.  Mr.  Read  most  liberally  offered  a 
special  prize,  the  work  competing  for  which  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  photographic  excellence.  He  gave  some  idea  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  competition,  and  asked  for  the  views  of  the 


members  with  reference  to  its  date.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  accorded  to  him,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  confer  with  reference  to  holding  meetings  for  purposes 
of  mutual  instruction  and  interchange  of  information  upon 
photographic  matters,  and  the  committee  were  directed  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  them.  The  prospects  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  season  appear  most  promising.  The  object  of  the 
Society  is  to  bring  to  bear  the  influence  of  art  upon  photo- 
graphy. 

Rules. 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  Davos  and  St.  Moritz  Photo- 
graphic Society. 

2.  An  annual  subscription  of  three  francs  shall  be  paid  by 
each  member. 

3.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a comniittee. 
Such  committee  shall  consist  of  two  members,  and  the  secretary 
and  these  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  which 
shall  be  held  on,  or  soon  after,  the  1st  of  November  in  each 
year. 

4.  A list  of  subjects  of  periodical  illustration  by  the  members, 
together  with  the  dales  of  contribution,  shall  be  issued  by  the 
committee  within  a week  after  their  election. 

5.  All  contributions  must  be  the  individual  work  throughout 
of  the  contributor,  and  must  be  sent  in  punctually  to  the  secre- 
tary, together  with  the  contributor’s  name  and  a notification  as 
to  the  subjects  they  are  respectively  intended  to  represent,  and 
which  of  them  (if  any)  are  intended  for  competition. 

6.  No  photograph  shall  be  eligible  for  competition  unless  it 
shall  have  been  taken  subsequently  to  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing, and  shall  not  have  previously  appeared  in  one  of  the  Society’s 
portfolios. 

7.  Every  member  must,  on  each  of  the  appointed  dates,  con- 
tribute at  least  one  photograph  illustrative  of  the  subject,  or  one 
of  the  subjects,  named  by  the  committee  for  illustration  on  that 
date. 

8.  No  signature  or  other  distinguishing  mark  must  appear  on 
work  intended  for  competition,  and  no  contribution  must  exceed 
the  size  of  the  portfolio  (17  by  23  inches). 

9.  A portfolio  containing  the  contributions  of  each  separate 
date  will  from  lime  to  time  be  circulated  among  the  members  in 
succession.  Each  member  must  write  against  bis  name  on  the 
list  accompanying  the  portfolio  the  date  of  its  receipt  and 
despatch,  and  must  send  it  on  to  the  member  whose  name  is 
next  below  his  own.  Any  member  not  forwarding  a portfolio  on 
the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  he  shall  have  received  it 
will  be  fined  half  a franc. 

10.  If,  and  so  often  as  any  member  fail  to  comply  with  Rule  7, 
the  portfolio  bo  which  he  shall  not  have  contributed  shall  not 
be  sent  to  him,  and  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  the 
contributions  therein  unless  he  shall  have  paid  a fine  of  one 
franc  before  the  portfiflio  ought,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  circu- 
lation, to  have  been  returned  to  the  secretary. 

11.  Every  member  may  give  three  votes  upon  each  of  the 
subjects  named  by  the  committee.  These  three  votes  must  be 
divided  between  the  two  best  competing  photographs  illustra- 
ting the  subject.  No  member  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  or  to 
give  the  miximum  number  of  votes.  Votes  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  member  filling  up  one  of  the  voting  forms  (a  supply  of 
which  will  be  circulated  with  each  portfolio),  and  securing  the 
same  from  observation  by  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope  which 
must  be  placed  in  the  pocket  of  the  portfolio. 

12.  At  the  close  of  the  season  two  prizss  will  be  awarded  ; 
viz  , one  to  each  of  the  members  who  shall  lespectively  have  ob- 
tained the  highest  and  next  to  the  highest  number  of  votes. 

13.  Every  member  may  write  6ona^(Zc  criticisms,  suggestions, 
or  queries  upon  the  photographs  or  any  other  matter  connected 
with  the  Society,  but  the  same  must  be  enclosed  in  the  envelope 
containing  his  voting  paper,  or  otherwise  secured  from  observa- 
tion, and  shall  not  be  disclosed  until  the  whole  of  the  votes 
upon  the  portfolio  to  which  they  relate  shall  have  been  recorded. 

1 4.  Any  matter  not  provided  for  by  these  rules  shall  be  in 
the  absolute  discretion  of  the  committee,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

The  honorary  secretary,  Arthur  Herbert,  Villa  Vecchia, 
Davoe-Dorfli,  will  he  pleased  to  give  all  information  respecting 
the  Society  and  to  receive  the  name  of  anyone  wishing  to  join. 
— From  the  St.  Moritz  Post. 
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London  and  Provinciai.  Photogeaphio  Assocution. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst-, 
J.  Traill  Taylor  presiding. 

A demonstration  of  transferrotype  was  given  by  S.  Q.  B. 
Wollaston.  Two  negatives  were  exposed  to  gaslight  for  100 
seconds  at  three  feet  distance,  and  90  seconds  at  two  feet  six 
inches  respectively.  The  films  were  then  removed  from  the 
frames,  and  s laked  in  water  for  a short  time,  when  they  were 
ready  for  development.  The  ferrous  oxalate  developer  was  used, 
one  part  in  six  of  saturated  solution  slightly  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  ten  drops  of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of 
bromide  being  added.  The  demonstrator  preferred  also  adding 
a little  old  ferrous  oxalate  developer  ; it  gave  a better  character 
to  the  image,  and  kept  the  whites  clearer.  Three  washes  in 
acidulated  water  were  then  given,  and  the  films  transferred  to 
the  fixing  bath ; this  should  be  quite  fresh.  The  films 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hypo  bath  some  little 
time  after  apparent  fixation.  The  transfer  of  the  film 

is  effected  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  mount 
under  water  ; they  are  then  squeegeed  and  left  under  pressure 
for  some  time,  after  which,  by  the  application  of  hot  water,  the 
soluble  substratum  is  dissolved,  and  the  films  readily  part  with 
their  support. 

Several  opals,  upon  which  films  had  been  transferred,  were 
passed  round. 

The  Chairman  remarked  upon  the  necessity  of  thorough  fixa- 
tion ; to  effect  this  a sufficiently  long  immersion  should  be  given 
to  remove  any  hyposulphite  of  sQver  formed. 

W.  Wallis  asked  if  it  was  not  a condition  that  the  fixing 
bath  should  be  always  neutralised. 

A.  Cowan  considered  that  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the 
fixing  had  improved  the  colour  of  the  image. 

The  Chairman  remarked  upon  the  probability  of  the  soluble 
substratum  becoming  insoluble  by  long  contact  with  the  sensi- 
tive film,  which  had  been  treated  presumably  with  chrome 
alum,  and  thus  prevent  their  being  stripped. 

S.  Gt-  B.  Wollaston  said,  in  his  experience  with  films  it  was  not 
unusual  for  him  to  find  films  obstinately  refuse  to  yield  to  any 
of  the  dodges  with  which  he  was  acquainted  for  stripping.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  he  had  invariably  traced  the  cause  to  either 
heat  or  damp. 

A Me.mber  thought  the  cold  tone  of  the  print  an  objection. 

Mr.  Wollaston  said  immersion  in  a bath  of  weak  hydro  - 
chloric  acid  would  impart  a warm  tone. 

H.  Starnes  had  improved  the  tone  of  pure  bromide  prints 
with  a bath  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid  and  perchloride  of  iron. 
The  prints  were  then  washed,  and  transferred  to  a platinum 
bath. 

The  Chairman  read  an  extract  from  a communication  from 
W.  K.  Burton,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  to  a member  of  the  Association, 
to  the  effect  that  some  relics  had  been  recently  unearthed  in 
Japan,  and  that  the  Government  there  had  instructed  him  to 
take  photographs  of  them,  and  to  print  40,000  copies  of  them  in 
platinotype. 

H.  M.  Hastings  showed  an  apparatus  for  burning  magnesium 
ribbon  ; the  ribbon  was  wound  on  a roller  enclosed  in  a small 
circular  box,  and  worked  between  two  friction  rollers  by  the 
first  finger  of  the  hand  holding  the  apparatus. 

H.  S.  Starnes  exhibited  some  chloride  transparencies  printed 
out. 

A.  Haddon  passed  round  some  prints  on  Alpha  paper,  printed 
by  moonlight  in  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  negative  exhibited 
at  the  previous  meeting,  which  had  also  received  a moonlight 
exposure. 

The  Chairman  showed  a transparency  produced  fourteen 
years  ago,  that  he  believed  was  the  first  one  made  on  a gelatine 
plate. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  closed  the  proceedings. 


Halh  in  5tubio. 

Pictures  in  Black  and  White— By  George  Mason. — Here 
we  have  an  attractive  little  book  containing  cleverly  written 
sketches  of  studio  life  and  character,  most  or  all  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  over  the  nom-de- 
plume,  Mark  Oute.  Mr.  Mason  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
attractiveness  of  his  little  book,  illustrated  as  it  is  with  numerous 
wood-cuts.  The  book  is  published  by  Henry  Greenwood  & Co., 
of  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Been  There  Himself. — Magistrate : “ What  is  the  charge 


against  this  man  ?”  Officer : “ He  threw  a photograph  lens  at 
a baby  and  cut  its  head.”  Magistrate : “ Are  you  a regular  pho- 
tographer ?”  Prisoner:  “Yes,  your  honour.  I had  been 
trying  for  two  mortal  hours  to  take  a picture  of  that  little 
imp — I mean  little  baby,  your  honour,  and — ” Magistrate  : 

“ You  are  discharged.  I used  to  be  a photographer  myself.” 
Prisoner  : “ Thank  you,  sir,  your  honour.” — Philadelphia  Photo- 
(jrapher. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— On 
the  6th  prox.,  Mr.  Willis  will  illustrate  the  practical  working  of 
the  “ Cold  Bath  Process.” 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  December 
6th  will  be  “ Preparation  of  Gelatino-Bromide  Paper.” 


Comsponir^nts. 

*.*  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  tor  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  ani  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  FuoTooaApiiic  News, 
5, Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Pipee  and  CaaTKa,  PHOTOoaAPuic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

Teinbkioob. — We  have  not  used  the  particular  make  of  paper  re- 
ferred to,  but  believe  it  to  be  a gelatine  emulsion  paper.  If  so,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  probable  that  the  prints  on  it  will,  on  the 
average,  last  longer  than  those  on  ordinary  albnmenized  paper. 

T.  Williams. — A lens  of  the  type  you  mention,  having  an  equiva- 
lent focus  of  about  12  inches,  will  be  a very  suitable  instrument 
for  your  purpose,  although,  if  you  only  want  the  animal  sharp, 
and  do  not  care  much  about  the  surroundings,  you  may  find  a 
portrait  lens  with  full  aperture  more  suitable,  as  it  will  work  in 
about  one-third  of  the  time.  2 Depth  of  focus  can  hardly  be 
expressed  in  linear  measure  as  ycu  put  it,  but  with  the  lens  and 
apeiture  you  speak  of,  the  limits  of  reasonably  good  definition 
will  hardly  exceed  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch.  3.  You  can  easily 
find  a position  at  which  it  will  give  an  image  an  inch  high,  but 
if  the  object  is  nearer  to  the  lens  the  image  will  be  larger. 

A. MATEUU. — If  the  spots  are  due  to  a fungoid  growth,  the  best  way 
is  to  sponge  the  surface  over  with  methylated  spirit  to  which  a 
little  carbolic  acid  (20  drops  to  each  ounce)  has  been  added.  If, 
on  drying,  there  is  any  local  roughness,  it  is  well  to  varnish  the 
surface.  2.  Silver  stains  of  the  sort  you  refer  to  are  difficult  to 
remove,  and  there  is  considerable  risk  of  spoiling  the  negative ; but 
one  of  the  bast  things  to  do  is  to  soak  the  negative  in  a dilute 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Commence  with  a strength  of 
about  three  grains  to  an  ounce. 

J.  Bhiogs — You  can  probably  obtain  them  from  W.  M.  ^ooner, 
379,  Strand,  London,  or  Mr.  Evans,  4a,  Duncanon  Street,  London. 

Photargus. — 1.  There  is  no  occasion  to  return  the  number.  2. 
Any  diaphragm  shutter,  working  in  the  diaphragm  and  adjustable 
as  you  require  it,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a finely  made  and  delicate 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  will  be  altogether  put  out  of  service  by 
a very  small  trace  of  dirt  or  grit.  The  new  iris  diaphragm  shutter 
of  Dallmeyer  is  a very  fine  piece  of  mechanism,  and  acts  ad- 
mirably. 

J.  P. — It  is  quite  evident  that  the  film  is  unequally  bard,  either 
from  the  cau-e  you  mention,  or  some  other.  Try  lung  soaking  in 
water  before  treatment. 

B.  S. — We  admit  no  letters  unless  signed  by  the  full  name  of  the 
writ'Ts,  so  yours  is  not  inserted.  If,  however,  you  like  to  back 
your  statement  by  whatever  weight  your  personality  may  carry 
with  it,  the  ietler  shall  be  published  next  week.  Correspondents 
who  desire  to  be  answerod  in  this  column  may  write  to  us 
anonymously,  as,  in  each  case,  our  answer  only  has  rtferenoe  to 
the  question  as  s'ated  in  the  comtnunica'ion. 

L.  Batchelor.— 1.  The  firm  is  st.il  in  existence,  and  carries  on 
business  at  the  same  address.  2.  It  is  a matter  which  in  no  way 
affects  the  course  of  notion  which  we  take. 

Dark  Room. — Smali  and  low-priced  dynamos  which  wili  work  four 
or  five  of  the  two-candle  lamps  con  now  ho  had  for  three  or  four 
pounds,  and,  ordinarily,  they  do  nut  consume  so  much  power  as 
to  affect  the  working  of  such  an  engine  as  you  describe.  I'bere  is 
a shop  where  such  things  are  soid  on  the  north  side  of  Cursitor 
Street,  aod  another  on  the  east  side  of  Waterloo  Road.  We 
should  suggest  that,  before  purchasing,  you  should  try  the 
machine  with  the  lamps  you  intend  to  use. 

Litho.  Draughtsman. — The  Ilusnik  paper  is  perhaps  the  most 
suitable,  and  we  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  obtainable 
from  Marion,  of  Soho  Square  ; if  not,  you  can  obtain  a few  aheets 
by  post  from  Kd.  Liesegang,  of  Dusseldoifi  Germany.  Y'onr 
best  way  will  be  to  send  a P.0.0,  for  a few  shillings,  and  ask  him 
to  send  paper  to  value. 

C.  CATHEhTo.N. — 1.  We  cannot  give  you  a useful  answer  on  such 
vague  information.  2.  In  this  case,  the  marks  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  imperfect  fixation.  The  hyposulphite  solution  may  have 
been  cold,  cold  being  always  produced  during  the  dissolution  of 
the  crystals.  The  prints  may  not  have  remained  in  the  bath  a 
sufficient  time,  or  the  solution  may  have  acted  imperfectly  for 
want  of  frequent  separation  and  shifting  of  the  prints. 
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HYDROKINONE  DEVELOPMENT. 

Second  Article. 

When  referring  last  week  to  the  newly-awakened  interest 
in  hydrokinone  as  a developer  that  is  being  displayed 
in  Germany  and  France,  mention  was  made  of  a work  on 
this  subject  bv  G.  Balagny,  which  has  just  been  published 
by  Gauthier-Villars,  in  P.aris.  As  Balagny’s  method  of 
proceeding  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  customary,  we  think  it  desirable  to  indicate 
the  principle  upon  which  he  works.  A leading  feature 
with  him  is  to  have  two  stock  developing  solutions,  one  of 
which  is  fresh,  or  rather,  has  not  previously  been  used  ; 
the  other  consists  merely  of  a developer  which  has  already 
served  for  several  plates.  These  solutions  he  mixes  in 
various  proportions,  or  employs  singly,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work  which  they  are  required  to  per- 
form. 

Balagny’s  formula  for  a hydrokinone  developing  solu- 
tion is  very  like  that  quoted  last  week  from  Vogel,  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  hydrokinone,  soda,  and  sulphite,  but 
contains  only  half  the  amount  of  water  for  a given  quan- 
tity of  the  solid  chemicals.  The  solution  put  into  ordi- 
nary English  measure  contains  proportions  nearly  as 
follows  : — 

Water  10  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda 6 drachms 

Hydrokinone  ...  50  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda  in  crystals  ...  H ounces 

Directions  as  to  the  manner  of  mixing  are  given,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  the  hydrokinone  must  be  com- 
pletely dissolved  before  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  ; if  any  little  grains  are  left  undissolved,  the  addition 
of  the  alkali  will  cause  the  solution  to  be  at  first  reddened, 
and  later  on  rendered  unserviceable. 

The  developing  bath  of  these  proportions  Balagny  con- 
siders fit  only  for  the  development  of  instantaneous 
subjects ; ordinary  work  is  developed  by  a mixture  of 
new  and  old  bath,  the  latter  serving  as  a restrainer.  For 
copying  engravings,  and  other  work  of  similar  character, 
the  use  of  an  old  bath,  without  any  fresh  solution,  is 
recommended.  The  words  new  and  old  are  used  in  this 
connection  to  indicate  not  the  time  during  which  the  solu- 
tion has  been  kept  mixed,  as  it  is  stated  to  be  but  little 
liable  to  change  ; but  to  define  solution  that  has,  or  has 
not,  been  previously  employed  for  developing  purposes. 
To  extemporize  an  old  bath  for  use  in  the  first  instance, 
20  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added  to  3 ounces  of 
the  fresh  solution,  to  which  mixture  a further  3 ounces  of 
water  may  or  may  not  be  added.  A fresh  bath,  without 
any  addition  of  acid  or  of  previously  used  solution,  may 
be  employed,  Balagny  tells  us,  for  five  or  six  instantaneous 
subjects  in  succession,  after  which  it  will  still  be  service- 


able for  plates  that  have  not  received  such  short  exposures 
A great  point  in  favour  of  hydrokinone,  the  same  author 
states  to  be,  the  latitude  of  exposure  which  is  permissible, 
and  that  without  alteration  of  the  developing  solution. 
Plates  that  had  been  exposed  for  various  lengths  of  time, 
varyingfrom  twoto  twelve  seconds,  all  came  out  equallywell. 
We  remember  a similar  statement  being  made,  not  long 
since,  by  a member  at  one  of  the  technical  meetings  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  One  pomt 
more  mentioned  by  Balagny  is,  that  the  developing  dish 
should  be  of  glass  or  porcelain,  the  black  trays  so  commonly 
used  communicating  a liability  to  discolouration  and 
change,  rendering  the  solution  useless. 

Dr.  Bannow,  in  the  Photographische  MiUheilungen,  says, 
that  since  the  use  of  the  hydrokinone  developer  is  so  rapidly 
extending,  and  supplanting  particularly  the  use  of  the 
ferrous  oxalate  method,  it  is  very  desirable  to  dispel  the 
supposed  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  prevented  many 
photographers  from  adopting  the  newer  re-agent.  It  has, 
he  says,  been  often  stated  that  a solution  of  this  sub- 
stance is  very  unstable,  often  becoming  discoloured  even 
whilst  filtering.  Although  without  any  doubt  himself 
upon  the  subject  of  the  keeping  properties  of  hydrokinone 
solution,  having  kept  the  same  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
without  its  becoming  discoloured  or  losing  its  develoi)ing 
power,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  confirm  his  view  by 
experiment.  To  this  end  he  made  up  a solution  on 
October  10th  last,  and  tested  it  immediately,  finding  it  to 
contain  : — 

Hydrokinone  ...  ...  ...  1 '78  per  cent. 

Sulphite  of  soda  7’26  „ 

Of  this  solution,  a portion.  A,  was  kept  in  a half-filled 
bottle  in  the  dark  room,  and  the  remaining  portion,  B,  in 
a similar  half-filled  bottle  in  a situation  where  it  was 
exposed  to  diffused  light.  The  two  portions  being  tested 
on  October  29th,  nearly  three  weeks  later,  showed  : — 
Solution  A. — Hydrokinone  ...  1'78  per  cent. 

Sulphite  of  soda  7 00  „ 

Solution  B. — Hydrokinone  D78  per  cent. 

Sulphite  of  soda  6 70  „ 

Even  with  imperfect  stoppering  the  percentoge  of  hydro- 
kinone was  not  diminished,  and  the  sulphite  was  only 
decomfiosed  to  the  extent  of  J per  cent,  in  darkness,  and 
4 per  cent,  in  the  light.  This  experiment  also  clearly 
pointed  out  that  any  spoiling  of  the  developer  is  due  to 
change  in  the  sulphite,  and  not  in  the  hydrokinone. 
Some  so-called  sulphite  of  soda  contains  scarcely  any  sul- 
phurous acid  ; even  good  commercial  products  containing 
90 or  95  percent,  of  genuine  sulphite  gradually  becomes 
spoiled  and  useless  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  con- 
sequent conversion  into  sulphate,  and  this  occurs  with 
greater  rapidity  when  the  water  of  crystallization  has 
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been  lost  by  fusion.  It  is  desirable  to  pick  out  decided 
crystals,  with  no  large  proportion  of  small  or  powder.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  sulphite  be  kept  in  well  stopped 
bottles,  and  not  in  boxes  or  in  paper. 

When  this  characteristic  of  sulphite  is  taken  into 
account,  the  mixed  solution  of  the  salt  with  hydrokinone 
may  be  preserved  without  potash  or  soda  for  several 
mouths  ; with  soda  added,  it  will  still  keep  good  for  weeks 
Another  complaint,  sajs  Dr.  Bannow,  that  has  been  much 
expressed,  is  that  hydrokinone  development  takes  so  long 
a time.  With  the  formulm  at  one  time  in  vogue  this  com- 
plaint was  justified,  but  with  the  more  recent  methods 
that  have  been  put  forth,  development  proceeds  rapidly 
enough.  He  points  out,  however,  the  great  effect  that 
temperature  has  in  regulating  the  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  action  of  the  developer.  A solution  at 
20®  Cent,  will  generally  accomplish  its  work  in  from  two 
to  three  minutes,  whilst  if  the  temperature  be  allowed  to 
fall  to  15°.  Cent,  it  often  requires  from  seven  to  eight 
minutes  to  achieve  the  same  result 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  the  advance  in  favour 
with  which  the  hydrokinone  developer  is  meeting,  due  no 
doubt  in  great  part  to  improved  or  more  convenient 
methods  of  use,  and  we  hope  that  as  a result  of  the  experi- 
ments and  researches  recently  made  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  this  substance  as  a developing  agent,  there  will  be 
a higher  appreciation  and  more  general  employment  of  it 
in  the  country  to  which  it  owes  its  introduction  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  photographer. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  “ RIGHT”  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 
It  is  not  often  that  a customer  who  has  merely  ordered 
photographs  or  prints  seta  up  a claim  to  the  negative,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  quite  an  exceptional  thing  for  a 
photographer  who  has,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business, 
taken  a portrait  for  a customer,  to  endeavour  to  make  profit 
by  the  unauthorized  sale  of  that  customer's  portrait.  Last 
week,  however,  a case  was  before  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  which  application  was 
made  to  restrain  a photographic  firm  from  making  an  un- 
authorized use  of  the  portrait  of  a customer. 

The  following  details  we  extract  from  the  Evening  Xeivs 
of  last  Saturday  : — 

The  action  of  Pollard  v.  the  Photographic  Company  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  North,  sitting  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
yesterday,  in  the  form  of  a motion  for  an  interim  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant  company  until  the  trial  of  the  action  or 
further  order,  from  selling,  offering  for  sde,  or  otherwise  dispos- 
ing of  any  copies  of  a photograph  of  the  plaiutiff,  Mrs.  Alice 
Morris  Pollard,  got  up  as  a Christmas  card.  The  plaintiff,  who 
formerly  resided  at  Rochester,  where  the  defend.ant  company 
carry  on  business,  had  her  photograph  taken  by  the  defendant 
company,  for  which  she  paid  £7  10s.  Some  time  after,  the  plain- 
tiff removed  to  Ipswich,  and  recently  heard  from  her  friends  that 
the  defendant  company  were  exhibiting  and  selling  copies  of  her 
photograph  got  up  as  a Christmas  card,  and  h.aving  the  words 
“ A Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year ’’printed  on  it. 
It  was  contended  there  was  an  implied  condition,  in  a contract 
to  have  a photograph  taken,  that  the  photographer  would  not 
use  the  negative- for  any  other  purpose  than  to  supply  the  person 
having  the  photograph  taken  with  copies.  On  behalf  of  the 
defendant  company,  it  was  argued  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right 
of  action,  she  having  no  property  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Cozens 
Hardy,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Emden  for  the 
defendant  company.  Mr.  Justice  North  reserved  judgment. 


CHAPTERS  ON  ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A GUIDE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

BY  W,  M.  ASHMAN, 

Fourteenth  Article. 

In  the  last  article  some  approximate  exposures  were  sug- 
gested, subject  to  conditions  clearly  pointed  out  ; but  the 
question  for  what  length  of  time  it  is  really  requisite  to 
submit  any  sensitive  surface  to  the  action  of  the  light 


with  a view  of  subsequent  development,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  part  of  all  photography.  It  will  have 
been  gathered,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
haloid  salts  of  silver,  suitably  prepared,  whether  spread 
upon  glass  plates  or  upon  paper,  are  acted  upon  more  or 
less  by  every  artificial  light,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  sun, 
and  that  the  action  is  more  or  less  marked,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sensitive  compounds,  to  the  colour  and 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  to  the  duration  of  that  light’s 
influence  upon  the  surface  submitted  thereto.  The  period, 
then,  during  which  such  a surface  is  subjected  to  the 
energy  of  any  light  rays,  whether  coming  through  a lens, 
or  through  a negative,  as  in  transparency  making  by  con- 
tact, or,  indeed,  through  any  other  partially  obstructive 
medium,  is  termed  the  time  of  exposure,  or  briefly,  the  ex- 
posure. 

As  a practical  illustration,  in  case  any  such  be  needed, 
let  us  suppose  that  a camera  has  been  placed  at  a suitable 
distance  from  an  object — say  a detached  house — and  that 
a rectilinear  lens  is  employed,  by  means  of  which  an  image 
of  the  building,  with  its  surroundings  of  trees,  &c.,  fill  the 
screen,  and  is  fairly  sharp  from  the  centre  to  the  margins. 
This  done  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  rack  motion  of  the 
camera,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  stop  in  the 
lens,  the  ground  glass  can  be  turned  back  or  removed, 
according  to  the  design  of  the  instrument,  and  the  dark 
slide,  provided  with  a sensitive  plate,  passed  into  the  grooves 
and  secured.  A black  cloth  covering  the  back  of  the  camera 
and  the  head  of  the  photographer  is  essential  out  of  doors, 
and  a focussing  eyepiece  is  also  of  great  assistance. 
It  will  be  clearly  understood  that  if  the  rays  forming  the 
image  are  brought  to  a focus  in  the  plane  of  the  screen, 
and  the  film  side  of  the  dry  plate  is  afterwards  made  to 
occupy  the  same  plane,  that  the  latter  will  receive  the  rays 
seen  upon  the  former.  When  the  lens  aperture  has  been 
closed  by  a cap  or  any  other  contrivance  in  the  form  of  a 
shutter,  and  when  the  back  of  the  camera  has  been  covered 
with  the  dark  cloth  to  guard  against  any  access  of  light, 
then  the  sliding  shutter  may  be  drawn  to  its  full  extent, 
and  the  cap  removed,  or  shutter  actuated,  and  the  expo- 
sure so  effected. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  time  required  for  the  view  to  be 
taken  has  been  previously  determined  upon,  and  at  its 
expiration  the  lens  aperture  is  again  closed,  the  shutter 
replaced,  and  the  dark  slide  removed,  or  turned  round  for 
the  purpose  of  using  the  other  plate  when  it  contains  two. 
It  is  always  well  to  take  advantage  of  a double  dark  slide 
by  making  two  exposures  on  the  same  object,  varying  the 
time  a little,  after  which  the  slide  must  be  put  aside  at 
once,  when  it  should  be  protected  from  the  risk  of  injury  by 
light  The  majority  of  dark  slides  are  not  so  well-made 
as  to  form  perfect  safeguards  to  the  plate  they  contain, 
when  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun’s  rays.  A de- 
fective dark  slide  may  admit  an  appreciable  amount  of 
light,  which  may  afterwards  become  evident,  either  as 
partial  fogginess,  general  flatness,  or  a reversal  of  the 
image,  which  neither  exceptional  skill  nor  modification  of 
development  can  counteract.  Envelopes  constructed  of 
leather,  canvas,  or  waterproof  material  are  useful  for  slip- 
ping the  dark  slides  into  when  not  otherwise  protected  from 
the  influence  of  a strong  light.  Some  further  remarks  upon 
this  subject  by  the  writer  will  be  found  on  page  372, 
vol.  xxix.  of  the  Photographic  News,  1885,  under  the 
heiiding  of  “ Hints  for  Summer  Work.” 

Now  the  question  arises,  ho  w are  we  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
correct  amount  of  exposure  to  give,  seeing  that  so  many 
conditions  are  to  be  considered.  The  principal  factors  are  : 
First — The  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  photographed  as  to 
colour  and  form — the  latter  with  especial  regard  to  the 
production  of  deep  shadows,  and  the  former  in  its  relation 
to  its  chemical  properties,  which  make  it  more  or  less 
energetic  in  impressing  the  plate.  Second — The  power  of 
the  lens  in  use.  Third— The  amount  and  quality  of  the 
light  at  the  time.  Fourth — The  speed  of  the  plate  as 
shown  by  sensitometer  test. 
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■ It  is  evident  that  the  first  and  third  of  these  are  really 
most  subject  to  change,  as  it  wouUl  be  possible  to  keep  the 
others  fairly  uniform ; but  the  truth  is,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  a few  failures,  intelligently  considered,  is  by  far 

5 the  surest  way  of  learning  how  to  decide  upon  the  relative 
f values  of  the  factors  mentioned. 

4 Objects  having  bright  or  very  smooth  surfaces  reflect  a 
great  deal  of  light  quite  independently  of  their  colour, 
• while  rough  or  unpolished  substances  absorb  or  diffuse  a 
large  proportion  of  the  incident  light,  and  so  are  far  less 
L;  effective  photographically.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  book 
1 on  “ Light,”  says  : — 

In  all  eases  where  the  light  is  incident  from  air  upon  the  sur- 

■ face  of  a solid  or  a liquid,  or,  more  generally  still,  when  the  in- 
cidence is  from  a less  highly  refracting  to  a more  highly -refrac- 
ting medium,  the  reflection  is  partial.  In  this  case,  the  most 
powerfully-reflecting  substances  either  transmit  or  absorb  a por- 
tion of  the  incident  light.  At  a perpendicular  incidence  water 
reflects  only  18  rays  out  of  every  1,000  ; glass  reflects  only  25 
rays,  while  mercury  reflects  666.  When  the  rays  strike  the 
surface  obliquely  the  reflection  is  augmented.  At  an  incidence 
of  40“^,  lor  example,  water  reflects  22  rays,  at  60®  it  reflects  65 
rays,  at  80®  333  rays  ; while  at  an  incidence  of  89J®,  where  the 
light  almost  graces  the  surface,  it  reflects  721  rays  out  of  every 
1,000.  Thus,  as  the  obliquity  increases,  the  reflection  from 
water  approaches,  and  finally  quite  overtakes  the  reflection  from 
mercury  ; bnt  at  no  incidence,  however  great,  when  the  inci- 
dence is  from  air,  is  the  reflection  from  water,  mercury,  or  any 
other  substance  total. 

A red  brick,  or  the  same  red  in  varnished  paint,  black 
satin,  and  black  velvet,  the  glossy  leaves  of  a tree  in 
spring,  and  the  dull  greens,  browns,  and  yellows  of  foliage 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  will  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  photographically.  So  in  the  case  of  the  house  with 
surrounding  foliage  the  exposure  would  be  several  times 
more  at  the  end  of  August  than  in  the  beginning  of  .June, 

iuite  independently  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  light. 

looking  at  the  negative  of  such  a subject  as  this  view, 
parts  of  it  will  be  noticed  as  strongly  marked,  while  some 
portions  are  represented  nearly  by  bare  glass.  Between 
these  extremes  lie  such  gradations  .os  really  build  up  the 
picture  and  constitute  in  photographic  language  the  details 
intervening  between  the  highest  lights  and  the  deepest 
shadows.  It  is  the  chief  aim  of  all  photographic  work  to 
reproduce  these  details  with  a value  approximating  closely 
to  that  recognised  by  the  human  eye  ; and  it  is  expressed 
in  the  general  axiom  long  ago  adopted  by  all  photo- 
graphers— “ Expose  for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  lights 
take  care  of  themselves.”  In  practice  this  is  equivalent  to 
always  giving  a full  exposure,  rather  over  than  under,  and 
leaving  the  production  of  a perfect  printing  negative  to 
careful  manipulation  in  the  subsequent  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

Therefore,  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  probable 
exposure  required  to  render  the  more  shaded  details 
soft  enough  to  print  well,  the  eyes  must  acquire  the 
power  of  judging  of  the  light  value  of  the  darkest  part 
of  the  view  ; in  fact,  the  only  real  guide  to  exposure  is 
the  lightness  or  otherwise  of  the  image  as  seen  on  the 
ground  glass,  when  all  extraneous  light  is  carefully 
excluded  by  means  of  the  black  cloth.  Considerable 
assistance  at  first  may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  ot 
a photometer.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  can  be  con- 
structed in  a variety  of  ways,  provided  its  design  be  to 
measure  approximately  the  optical  effectiveness  of  these 
same  shadows. 

SimonofiTs  photometer  illustrated  on  page  168  of  the 
Photographic  News  Almanac  for  1885  is  one  form, 
Taylor’s  photometer  described  on  page  82  of  last  year’s 
volume  of  the  Photographic  News  is  another. 

Decoudun’s  photometer  is  an  article  of  commerce  which 
can  be  relied  upon,  and  the  writer,  having  used  it  suc- 
cessfully, can  therefore  recommend  it  to  those  who  prefer 
some  guide  other  than  that  provided  by  experience, 
judgment,  and  self-reliance.  By  its  use  it  is  unnecessary 


to  ^Iculate  the  extra  number  of  seconds  required,  when 
it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  lens  aperture  with  a smaller 
diaphragm.  Such  assistance,  however,  must  always  be 
independant  of  the  question  of  colour  in  the  object  and 
rapidity  in  the  plate,  as  it  deals  only  with  the  brilliancy 
or  otherwise  of  the  light  that  goes  to  form  the  image. 
Luminosity  of  an  image  in  the  cameia  need  not  of 
necessity  possess  the  qualities  of  a quick-acting  light ; on 
the  contrary,  yellour,  the  most  luminous  part  of  the  solar 
spectrum,^  has  but  a moderate  action  upon  sensitive  sur- 
faces ordinarily  employed.  When  certain  dyes,  such  as 
cyanine,  eosiu,  turmeric,  &c.,  are  employed  as  in  wh.at  is 
termed  orthochromatic  photography,  the  yellows  are  far 
more  active. 

With  reference  to  the  various  methods  of  opening  and 
closing  the  lens  aperture  in  the  act  of  making  the  exposure, 
a little  must  be  said.  There  are  so  many  shutter.s 
designed  for  this  purpose,  that  nothing  more  than  a brief 
classification  of  them  according  to  their  position  and 
principle  of  action  can  be  attempted.  In  selecting  an 
apparatus  of  the  kind,  the  first  thing  to  decide  is  the 
place  it  will  occupy.  By  far  the  larger  number  are 
arranged  to  go  on  in  front  of  the  lens ; many  .are  placed 
between  the  camera  and  the  lens  ; some  take  the  place  of 
the  diaphragm,  or  work  by  the  side  of  it  through  or 
into  the  lens  mount ; a few  are  situated  inside  the  camera 
front,  .and  fewer  still  are  worked  immediately  in  front  of 
and  close  to  the  dry  plate.  Of  these  positions  the  writer 
has  tried  all,  but  the  simplest  is  undoubtedly  that  in  front 
of  the  lens. 

The  mechanical  principles  involved  in  the  construction 
of^  the  different  contrivances  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  in  the  following  list.  The  simple  flap,  consisting 
of  a sort  of  cap  of  ebonite,  wood,  or  metal,  with  a flat  sur- 
face round  it  at  an  angle  of  5°  or  10®  to  the  perpendicul.ar, 
and  .a  flap  hinged  at  the  top,  and  move.able  by  a knob  at 
the  side.  Both  the  flap  and  flat  portions  .are  better  able 
to  exclude  light  if  covered  with  black  velvet.  This  is 
useless  for  quick  work  ; but  for  views  it  has  the  adv.an- 
tage  of  exposing  the  lower  and  darker  parts  of  the  view 
more  than  the  upper  and  lighter  to  any  extent. 

The  simple  slide,  consisting  of  a strip  of  wood  or 
metal,  &c.,  with  a hole  in  the  centre,  the  size  of  the 
aperture  of  the  lens.  There  is  a catch  to  hold  it  in 
position,  a trigger  to  release  it,  and  a spring  (if  gravity  is 
insufficient)  to  make  it  pass  rapidly  down,  or  up,  as  con- 
venient. This  is  usually  m.ade  to  work  in  simple  wooden. 


Fig.  19. 

ebonite,  or  metal  grooves  in  front  of  the  lens  as  shown 
in  fig.  19,  or  carried  through  the  lens  tube  by  the 
diaphragm  slot. 

Then  there  is  the  double  slide,  where  two  strips 
of  metal  or  wood  pierced  with  holes  pass  each 
other  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  rate  in  front  of 
the  opening.  This  means  greater  rapidity,  but  not  more 
even  illumination.  Instead  of  strips  or  slides  many  have 
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discs  with  a hole  therein  ; single  discs  to  rotate  before 
the  opening,  or  double  discs  to  revolve  past  each  other  in 
the  same  way  as  the  slides.  Then  there  is  the  go-and- 
return  form  of  shutter,  in  which  a piece  of  metal  is  drawn 
up  from  the  opening  and  returns  to  it,  or  two  pieces,  one 
passing  away,  and  the  other  falling  to  close  it.  This  is  the 
favourite  shutter  for  attaching  to  lens  mount  to  work  by  the 
side  of  the  stop  ; but  the  illumination  is  very  unequal,  and 
so  is  useful  for  giving  shorter  time  to  the  sky. 

Then  there  is  the  combination  of  a flap  and  slide,  the 
former  opening  and  the  latter  closing  the  lens.  Many 
complain  of  the  jar  given  with  this  type  of  cap,  when  the 
camera  and  stand  are  light. 

Another,  very  often  found  at  the  back  of  the  lens  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  is  formed  of  a strip  of  leather 
hanging  over  a wire  roller,  and  perforated  with  a long 
slit,  or  two  round  or  diamond-shaped  holes.  By  pulling 
one  end  of  the  strip  down  the  exposure  is  made,  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  a second  exposure  by  pulling  the  other  end, 
and  so  on.  The  slit  allows  for  unequal  lighting  when 
necessary,  and  the  holes  for  rapid  work  coming  under  the 
category  of  instantaneous  photography.  An  adjustable 
spring  may  be  employed  to  pull  the  strip. 

There  is  also  great  variety  in  the  methods  of  actuating 
the  slides,  discs,  flaps,  &c.,  from  the  elaborate  clockwork 
of  some  to  the  simple  india-rubber  band  of  the  majority  ; 
and  the  appliances  for  regulating  the  speed  aie  equally 
numerous,  but  the  alteration  of  a coiled  or  straight  spring, 
and  the  manipulation  of  a plain  rubber  band,  are  those 
chiefly  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
the  shutter  is  required,  and  concerning  the  choice  of  con- 
trivance we  will  sjjeak  in  the  next  article. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Projected  Photographic  Congress — Pizzighelli’s  New 
Platinotype  Process — Universal  Exhibition — Pho- 
tographic Instruction — Stereoscopic  Photography — 
Photographic  Publications. 

Projected  Photographic  Congress. — We  do  not  know 
whether  the  project  relating  to  tlie  creation  of  a Photo- 
graphic Congress,  in  connection  with  the  great  E.xhibition 
of  next  year,  stands  any  chance  of  accomplishment.  The 
Belgian  Photographic  Society  made  a similar  endeavour 
some  years  since  without  success  ; the  representatives  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  countries  invited  to  take  part 
in  it  having  failed  the  promoters  of  this  useful,  if  not  in- 
dispensable work.  The  idea  has  been  taken  up  again  by 
the  French  Photographic  Society,  and  the  occasion  appears 
to  be  well  chosen  ; nevertheless,  we  do  not  dare  to  predict 
for  this  new  effort  a much  more  decisive  result.  It  is  nof 
an  easy  thing  to  persuade  diverse  nations  to  sink  each  its 
own  method,  and  adopt  some  particular  one.  Those  in 
use  include  several  systems  long  since  adopted,  and  familiar 
to  the  constructors  of  apparatus  and  to  the  learned  of  diffe- 
rent countries.  W'e  know,  for  instance,  what  difliculties 
the  decimal  system  has  to  encounter  in  England  ; even 
now  there  are  but  few  who  are  beginning  to  make  use  of 
it,  and  it  will  require  a long  time  before  it  will  be  adopted 
by  the  greater  number.  Besides,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  are  the  questions  to  be  treated  by  this  Congress  ; 
doubtless  it  will  tend  to  reduce  several  measures  to  one  or 
more  units.  There  will  be  an  understanding  to  be 
arrived  at  on  some  points  relating  to  the  standard  of  light; 
to  the  standard  of  screw-threads  in  use  with  lenses  ; upon 
the  commercial  dimensions  for  sensitive  plates  ; and  upon 
a uniform  designation  of  various  processes.  For  example, 
the  name  “ phototypy,”  which  in  France  means  a process 
for  obtaining  impressions  in  fatty  ink,  is  elsewhere  bestowed 
upon  processes  of  which  typography  forms  the  base.  This 
process  has  many  other  names,  such  as  collotype,  glypto- 
graphy, gelatinography,  &c.  A preparatory  committee 
has  been  formed  to  elaborate  a programme ; it  contains 


such  eminent  names  as  those  of  Janssen,  Wolf,  Marey, 
Peligot,  Becquerel,  the  Brothers  Henri,  in  addition  to  a 
certain  number  of  distinguished  amateurs  whose  names 
are  well  known  in  the  photographic  world.  We  regret 
that  the  number  of  professional  photographers  included 
in  this  committee  should  be  so  limited  ; there  are  in  all 
only  two,  out  of  forty  members.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
practical  questions  to  be  resolved  are  of  more  capital  im- 
portance than  the  theoretical  questions.  We  may  indeed 
ask  ourselves  what  is  the  utility  for  practical  photography 
of  a rigorously  scientific  standard  of  light  ? Such  questions 
relate  rather  to  pure  science  than  to  the  artistic  and 
industrial  applications  of  photography.  However,  the 
Congress  will  probably  assemble,  and  whatever  its  work 
may  be,  something  useful  will  surely  result  from  the  meet- 
ing of  a large  number  of  savants,  of  professional  practi- 
tioners, and  of  distinguished  amateurs  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  attractive  and  marvellous  art  which  engages 
us.  We  shall  take  care  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  informed  of  the  labours  of  this  Congress. 

Pizzighellt's  Kew  Platinotype  Process. — This  process, 
which  gives  results  like  those  which  form  the  subject  of 
Willis’s  patent,  is  as  yet  but  very  little  practised,  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  which  it  presents  over  the  older  method  ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  method  of 
printing,  giving  directly  images  of  an  assured  stability, 
will  ultimately  bear  the  sway,  as  soon  as  some  new  im  - 
provements  have  been  introduced  into  the  preparation  of 
the  new  paper.  Among  the  improvements  to  be  sought 
for  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  one  relating  to  the  fineness 
of  the  print  — in  other  words,  to  a more  complete  absence 
of  rugosity  in  the  paper,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  for 
the  printing  of  small  prints  full  of  detail.  Then  it  is  im- 
portant to  find  greater  sensitiveness  ; the  time  of  exposure 
is  truly  too  long,  and  in  these  days  of  feeble  light  it  re- 
quires too  long  a time  before  the  negative  is  done  with , 
especially  if  that  happen  to  be  rather  a dense  one.  Never- 
theless, the  use  of  this  paper  is  good  in  a host  of  cases, 
where  the  rugosity  is  of  no  consequence.  The  path  opened 
by  Captain  Pizzighelli  is  most  happy,  for  it  insures  a 
diffusion  of  the  jirocess  of  platinum  printing  within  a space 
of  time  which  appears  to  us  not  likely  to  be  an  extended 
one. 

Universal  Exhibition. — Whatever  may  be  said,  the 
great  Universal  Exhibition  will  take  place.  Nothing  less 
than  the  occurrence  of  a war,  of  which  there  is  but  little 
probability,  can  prevent  its  opening.  Meanwhile  prepara- 
tions are  actively  carried  on,  and  everything  leads  to  the 
belief  that  all  will  be  ready  in  good  time.  The  Class  XII., 
which  is  that  of  photography,  is  being  thoroughly  orga- 
nised. Already  works  of  installation  have  been  decided 
on  to  the  extent  of  72,000  francs,  and  this  relates  only 
to  the  fitting  up  of  the  hall ; each  exhibitor  will  have 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  his  own  installation.  We  are 
speaking  now  only  of  the  French  section,  but  there  will 
be,  in  addition,  the  space  awarded  to  foreigners,  which 
occupies  about  half  the  surface  allotted  to  France. 

Photographic  Instruction. — The  utility  of  regular  photo- 
graphic instruction  is  more  and  more  felt.  Two  courses 
of  instruction  in  practical  photography  have  been  com- 
menced almost  simultaneously  in  France — the  one  at  the 
Polytechnic  Society  in  Paris,  where  M.  Gravier,  one  of 
our  pupils,  has  been  chosen  as  professor ; the  other  at 
Nantes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Polytechnic  Society  of 
that  place.  The  professor  in  the  latter  case  is  the  well- 
known  photographer  M.  Etienne  Pinard.  We  have  yet 
to  see  created,  with  the  aid  of  the  State,  a course  of  regular 
instruction  of  this  kind,  either  in  the  department  of  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  or  in  the  principal  schools  of  Fine  Art. 
Without  doubt,  this  desideratum  will  not  long  remain  un- 
fulfilled, in  the  presence  of  so  many  private  efforts  tending 
to  the  same  end. 

Stereoscopic  Photography. — There  are  indications  that 
this  very  interesting  branch  of  photography  is  in  the  way 
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of  finding  the  favour  that  it  formerly  enjoyed.  We  see 
the  manufacturers  of  apparatus  applying  themselves  afresh 
to  the  construction  of  cameras  better  adapted  this  time  to 
the  exigences  of  photography.  Unfortunately,  the  great 
difficulties  attending  on  printing  upon  glass  in  lieu  of 
aper  are  the  cause  of  the  neglect  which  stereoscopic  work 
as  suffered.  Certainly,  one  may  content  one’s  self  with 
pictures  printed  on  albumen  paper,  but  stereoscopic  views 
present  a much  greater  attraction  when  printed  on  glass  ; 
they  are  much  better  when  seen  as  transparencies,  and, 
particularly,  are  more  conveniently  inspected  with  the 
apparatus  known  as  the  American  stereoscope.  When  print- 
ing directly  upon  sensitised  glass,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 

Elace  to  cut  the  stereoscopic  negative,  and  transpose  the 
alves  ; this  constitutes  a tedious  and  risky  operation. 
We  run,  in  fact,  the  diinger  of  breaking  the  negative, 
and  glass  cutting  is  not  an  accomplishment  possessed  by 
every  amateur.  We  therefore  counsel  those  interested 
in  this  method  of  printing  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  well- 
known  methods  of  transfer,  such  as  the  transferotype 
paper  of  the  Eastman  Company,  or  of  gummed  paper 
sensitised  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver  emulsion.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  image  is  produced  visibly  under  the 
action  of  the  light,  and  the  transposition  of  the  two  prints 
only  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  transference  to  the 
glass  plate ; we  have  only  to  apply  one  stroke  of  the 
scissors  to  the  paper,  a much  less  difficult  task,  truly, 
than  cutting  a glass  plate.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
preference  to  the  method  with  gummed  paper  and  collo- 
dion emulsion,  because  one  can  see  better  what  one  is 
doing,  and  also  because  the  operation  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  easy.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  coat  the 
glass  with  a very  thin  film  of  gelatine,  a solution  con- 
taining ten  per  cent,  of  gelatine  in  relation  to  the  water. 
The  plate  is  dried,  and  it  is  moistened  at  the  moment  of 
transfer.  The  prints,  previously  cut  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sions, are  applied  side  by  side  in  the  dry  state  to  the 
place  which  they  should  occupy  on  the  film,  and  a 
squeegee  passed  over  them  ; in  a few  seconds  the  moisture 
from  the  gelatine,  penetrating  the  film,  softens  the  gum, 
and  the  paper  readily  abandons  the  image  upon  the  smallest 
effort  to  detach  it.  The  operations  of  fixing,  and  of 
toning  if  there  is  any,  are  only  effected  after  the  transfer  to 
the  gelatinised  plate.  Collodion  is  found  in  commerce 
ready  emulsioned.  It  is  prepared  of  very  good  quality  by 
the  house  of  Blain  Brothers,  Valence,  Drome,  who  supply  it 
in  two  solutions  which  are  mixed  only  just  before  coating 
the  paper.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  spread  the  collodion 
emulsion  upon  the  gummed  surface.  This  mode  of  print- 
ing possesses  the  advantage  of  yielding  images  of  greater 
delicacy  than  that  possessed  by  images  on  gelatino-chloride 
of  silver,  and  further,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  details 
of  manipulation  present  no  serious  difficulties.  In  a very 
short  space  of  time  an  operator,  however  little  accus- 
tomed to  it,  becomes  absolutely  sure  of  his  work  in  the 
employment  of  this  process. 

IViotographic  Publications. — The  publishing  house  of 
Gauthier- Villars  has  just  issued  a series  of  new  photo- 
graphic publications,  amongst  which,  we  think  ourselves 
justified  in  recommending  “ Hydrochinone,”  byM.  Balagny, 
which  contains  a resume  of  his  formulse,  and  of  all  that  he  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  this  excellent  developing  agent ; 
L'Art  de  Retoucher  les  Xegatifs,  by  M.  Klary ; Traite 
Pratique  de  Photo-miniature,  by  M.  A.  Simons  ; the  third 
edition  of  the  Traite  Pratique  de  Photo- lithographic,  by 
Geymet ; Procedes  de  Reproduction  des  Dessins  par  la 
Lumihre,  by  R.  Colsoii  ; Traite  d Impression  Photographique 
aux  Encres  Grasses  et  de  Photographic  et  de  Photogravure,  by 
Mook,  edition  entirely  recast  by  Geymet.  M.  Bernard 
Tignol  has  just  edited  the  Guide  du  Photographs  et  de 
V Amateur  Photographs,  by  Fabre-Domergue-  There  are  in 
this  series  of  worL«  many  interesting  pieces  of  information  ; 
one  cminot  consult  them  without  deriving  profit. 

Leon  Vidal. 


FLASH  LIGHTING. 

BY  ROBERT  OKFORD. 

It  has  no  doubt  occurred  to  several  photographers  that  a 
great  many  doubtful  advantages  have  been  claimed  for 
the  application  of  magnesium  powder,  simple  or  com- 
pound, to  photography.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  no  one 
of  very  considerable  experience,  experimentally  or  com- 
mercially, would  deliberately  go  out  of  their  way  to  take  a 
portrait  by  a flash  of  artificial  light,  however  strong.  It 
18  the  nearest  equivalent  to  a drop  shutter  exposure  out 
of  doors  in  fine  weather,  with  a slight  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a distinct 
characteristic  about  a negative  taken  very  quickly,  as 
there  is  about  a print  from  an  average  negative  printed  in 
sunlight.  True  there  are  subjects  that  demand  the  em- 
ployment of  the  most  rapid  process  that  it  is  in  our  power 
to  use  ; and  there  are  negatives  from  which  nothing  short 
of  sunshine  will  produce  a decent  print.  But  these  are 
the  exceptions,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  occasional  neces- 
sity which  may  arise,  it  is  well  for  nearly  all  photographer's 
to  have  some  sort  of  contrivance  ready  to  hand,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  make  the  best  of  the  negatives  produced  with 
it.  Portraiture  is  not  the  field  in  which  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  found  useful,  as  even  home  pictures  of  invalids,  aged 
persons,  fancy  and  dress  costumes,  &c.,  can  generally  be 
managed  in  an  ordinary  apartment  by  daylight — cer- 
tainly, with  the  assistance  of  a little  magnesium  ribbon,  in 
the  case  of  a group,  where  part  of  the  subject  is  further 
from  the  light  than  the  rest. 

But  it  is  rather  in  photographing  the  apartment  itself, 
or  curiosities  in  the  way  of  furniture  or  decoration,  which 
are  certain  to  be  placed  in  an  indifferent  and  unsuitable 
light.  Some  subjects  one  has  sometimes  to  take  are  really 
in  approximate  darkness,  and  m.any  architectural  eccentri- 
cities can  only  be  photographed  by  artificial  light. 

There  is  one  striking  advantage  in  the  flash  light  over 
the  old  plan  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon — namely,  the 
wonderfully  increased  area  of  the  light  itself.  In  the  one 
it  is  almost  a point  from  which  the  illumination  emanates, 
while  in  the  other  the  incandescent  magnesia  forms  almost 
a cloud,  and  the  larger  that  cloud  is,  the  less  necessity  will 
be  found  for  any  diffusing  media. 

I put  out  of  the  question  two  or  more  lights,  beciiuse 
there  are  always  two  or  more  high  lights  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  face  is  that  of  unnatural  gradations  of 
tone.  Therefore,  any  apparatus  for  burning  the  powder 
will  be,  CeCteris  paribus,  more  or  less  perfect  compared  to 
others,  according  to  the  fliish  produced. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  portability.  Gas  is 
all  very  well  in  a studio,  but  who  will  care  to  carry  long 
lengths  of  tubing,  on  the  chance  of  their  being  needed,  to 
attach  the  apparatus  to  a distant  bracket  or  gaselier  ? No 
doubt  the  long  flame  from  a Bunsen  burner,  with  good 
pressure  from  main,  presents  all  the  best  conditions  for  a 
large  and  brilliant  flash,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
arrange  it,  so  one  must  fall  back  on  methylated  spirit  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  question  next  arises— which  is 
the  best  direction  for  the  flash  to  take,  the  horiputal  or 
the  vertical  ? Each  has  advantages  worth  consideration, 
and  perhaps  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  both,  so  as  to 
meet  any  case.  Then  the  shape  of  the  flame,  or  burner, 
and  of  the  opening  through  which  the  powder  is  forced, 
require  a little  thought,  as  does  also  the  pneumatic  com- 
pressor for  producing  the  necessary  power.  And  lastly, 
the  powder  itself  may  be  modified  somewhat,  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

After  a good  many  experiments  the  following  arrange- 
ments commended  themselves  by  their  simplicity,  port- 
ability, and  effectiveness.  To  begin  with  the  powder,  two 
precautions  seemed  to  be  very  desirable,  one  suggestive  of 
the  old  motto  “ Keep  your  powder  dry,”  and  not  only  the 
powder,  but  the  tubes  through  which  it  passes.  One 
sample  I obtained  was  decidedly  damp,  and  stuck  to  the 
sides  of  the  container  that  held  it.  The  other  precaution 
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is  to  avoid  using  very  coarsely-grained  magnesium,  such 
as  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  commercial  article,  as 
much  of  it  is  apt  to  go  through  the  flame  unburnt.  The 
separation  of  the  finer  from  the  coarser  particles  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter,  for  it  cannot  be  washed  like  emery  and 
other  powders,  and  divided  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
variation  in  the  specific  gravity  in  water,  but  it  can  be 
managed  in  a mixture  of  water  and  methylated  spirit. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  effective  as  screening  it  through 
muslin,  which  is  accomplished  most  easily  by  putting  the 
powder  in  a muslin  bag,  secured  to  the  cork  or  stopper  of 
a wide-mouthed  bottle.  The  very  fine  particles  are  thus 

Erevented  from  being  lost,  as  they  can  be  shaken  to  the 
ottom  of  the  bottle,  but  it  requires  some  prolonged  agita- 
tion to  make  it  pass  through  the  fabria 

The  lamp  itself  consists  of  a shallow  trough,  oval  in 
plan,  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  deep.  The  centre  is 
one  inch  and  a quarter  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
the  whole  is  easily  made  of  tin  plate  by  any  one  who  can 
cut  it  up  and  use  a pair  of  pliers  and  a soldering  iron. 
This  shape  is  preferred,  as  allowing  the  powder  to  be 
spread  out  in  one  direction,  and  so  to  produce  a broad  fl;ish. 
The  container  is  simply  a U tube  of  glass,  about  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  inside  in  diameter,  one  leg  being  half 
the  length  of  the  other,  and  shaped  at  the  extremity  in  a 
gas-flame  into  the  form  of  a long  narrow  slit,  as  narrow  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  it,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  This  could  be  made  of  brass,  but  the  glass  is  pre- 
ferable, because  the  smooth  surface  offers  so  little  friction  I 
to  the  passage  of  the  powder.  The  other  leg  is  not  straight 
or  vertical,  hut  bent  at  an  angle  ef  45“  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  way  of  the  flame,  and  yet  allow  of  the  powder  being 
poured  into  it. 

If  this  tube  is  fixed  to  a small  block  of  wood,  the  lamp 
can  be  attached  to  the  same  by  means  of  metal  feet,  in 
such  a position  that  the  long  opening  in  the  short  end  of 
the  tube  is  just  below  the  opening  in  the  trough,  and  quite 
central.  Some  contrivance  is  necessary  to  enable  one 
quickly  to  attach  or  remove  the  rubber  tubing ; a perfo- 
rated cork  is  very  well  if  nothing  better  is  to  hand,  and 
the  trough  is  packed  with  asbestos  or  sponge.  The  great 
thing  is  to  have  plenty  of  spirit,  and  therefore  a long 
flame.  There  is  one  important  disadvantage  in  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  rubber  ball,  as  used  for  shutters  ; for  when 
the  charge  is  tired,  and  the  pressure  relaxed,  the  flame 
is  sucked  back  into  the  tube  and  damps  it  by  condensa- 
tion, which  interferes  with  the  next  shot.  I prefer  the 
simple  apparatus  employed  for  producing  spray,  consist- 
ing of  two  small  balls,  one  to  press,  and  the  other  to  act 
as  a reservoir.  If  a spring-clip  is  secured  to  the  tube 
between  the  second  ball  and  the  lamp,  the  pressure  can 
be  regulated  to  a nicety  by  varying  the  amount  of  air 
pumped  into  the  reservoir  ; two  impulses  generally  prove 
to  be  sullicient  with  a short  tube  and  moderate  charge. 
To  fire  the  charge  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  the  spring- 
clip,  when  the  reservoir  empties  itself  instantaneously.  I 
have  found  that  this  is  almost  too  violent  for  perfect  com- 
bustion, so  I partly  close  the  tube  somewhere  by  a small 
piece  of  cork  or  an  adjusting  screw,  when  the  discharge  is 
dragged  a little.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  few  grains 
of  powder  will  sufiice  for  a portrait,  say  an  inch  and  a half 
head, with  a portrait  lens  stopped  to/,  and  the  lamp  within 
five  feet  of  the  sitter.  The  flame  being  very  large,  there 
is  plenty  of  difi'usion  with  a white  reflector  on  the 
shadow  side. 

In  employing  artificial  light  for  rooms,  a source  of 
annoyance  is  found  in  the  pictures  which  decorate  the 
walls  ; the  glass  of  one  or  more  is  certain  to  give  a reflec- 
tion of  the  image  of  the  flame  on  the  plate,  but  by 
making  some  of  them  lean  forward  at  the  top  more  than 
usual,  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  does  no 
harm. 

By  placing  a good  lamp  where  the  flash  will  come,  and 
moving  it  about  a little,  the  reflecting  surfaces  that  may 
prove  annoying  can  be  detected  and  adjusted.  Large 


mirrors  are  often  impossible  to  correct,  and  in  those  cases 
day-light  must  be  employed. 

In  printing  from  flash- light  pictures  showing  somewhat 
under-exposure  or  too  great  contrasts,  an  old  suggestior 
of  wet  plate  days  is  rather  valuable,  and  that  is  to  bleach 
the  negative  with  mercury  and  stop  at  that,  as  the  white 
deposit  is  more  easily  printed  through.  They  are  rarely 
white  after  a good  washing,  as  ordinary  water  contains 
enough  lime  to  render  them  more  or  less  grey. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

BY  W.  E.  DEBENHAM. 

A RECEXT  decision  by  a County  Court  J udge,  awarding 
the  negatives  taken  of  a building  to  the  customer,  has 
naturally  exercised  the  minds  of  photographers  consider- 
ably, and  been  the  cause  of  no  little  uneasiness  and  alarm. 
Photographers  have  all  along  supposed  that  the  negative, 
in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  is  the 
property  of  the  producer,  and  if  it  is  really  a fact  that 
according  to  law  they  have  throughout  been  hugging  a 
delusion,  the  sooner  they  are  authoritatively  made 
acqu.ainted  with  their  true  position  the  better.  In  such 
a case  they  can  consider  whether  their  interest  will  be 
better  served  by  requiring  special  contracts  with  their  cus- 
tomers, by  agitation  for  a change  in  the  law  itself,  or  by 
a revision  of  prices  such  as  to  fairly  satisfy  them  for  parting 
with  the  negative  after  executing  the  smallest  order  for 
prints  therefrom. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  at  the  least  very  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  such  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
law  on  the  point  as  to  decide  the  case  against  photo- 
graphers generally.  In  the  first  place,  there  appears  to  be 
a considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  point  the 
ruling  of  the  judge  in  the  present  case  depended  upon. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  may  depend  upon  difference  in 
the  reports  as  they  appeared  in  different  papers.  A 
striking  difference  in  these  reports,  although  one  not 
materially  affecting  the  point  in  question,  is  that  according 
to  one  newsp.aper,  the  defendant  had  jraid  a certain  sum 
into  court,  whilst  according  to  another  paper,  the  Judge 
said  that  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  However,  I have 
heard  it  argued  that  the  question  was  not  one  involving  a 
doubtful  point  of  law,  but  of  fact  ; that  according  to  the 
defendant’s  version  he  had,  in  arranging  the  price,  used 
words  bargaining  to  have  the  negative,  whilst  the  plaintiff 
did  not  consider  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  the 
Judge,  on  the  whole,  credited  the  defendant’s  statement. 
From  the  reports  published  in  the  Photographic  News, 
and  taken  from  the  Kent  Examiner,  this  view  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  represent  the  c;ise.  According  to  this  ver- 
sion, the  J udge  decided  that  the  “ defendant  was  entitled  to 
the  negatives  by  law,  and  that  no  contract  had  been 
entered  into  that  would  take  away  that  right.”  This 
may  be  taken  to  be  a specific  intimation  that  in  that 
Judge’s  opinion,  the  negative,  in  the  absence  of  a specific 
contract,  belongs  to  the  customer,  and  not  to  the  photo- 
grapher. 

Whether,  in  the  jiresent  instance,  there  was  any  right 
of  appeal  to  a superior  court,  has  not  been  stated.  If  such 
right  exist  and  is  not  exercised,  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, although  it  would  probably  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect a photographer  who  has  undergone  the  cost  and 
anxiety  of  one  set  of  legal  proceedings,  to  undertake 
another  and  much  more  costly  process,  in  which,  if  he 
succeeds,  he  is  still  likely  to  be  out  of  pocket.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  consider,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  what 
extent  the  probabilities  tend,  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  for  one  not  in  the  legal  profession 
to  offer  any  positive  opinion,  but  the  basis  of  law  is,  after 
all,  in  the  main,  common  sense,  and  although  there  are 
deviations  from  this  basis,  yet  I have  sometimes  observed 
that  one  who  takes  this  for  his  guide  has,  in  the  event, 
proved  right,  although  the  more  learned,  relying  upon  some 
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technicality,  had  taken  an  opposite  view  ; the  technicality 
relied  upon  being  overruled  by  some  other  technicality,  or 
by  some  broad  general  principle. 

It  appears  that  the  question  in  dispute  is  one  of  con- 
tract. What  is  it  that  the  customer  and  photographer 
contract  for  when  a sitting  is  taken,  and  an  order  given  in 
the  usual  way  ? The  ultimate  possession  of  the  negative 
is  not  mentioned,  .and  not  being  mentioned,  what  is  the 
understauding  in  the  minds  of  the  two  parties  ? It  seems 
hardly  open  to  question  that  the  understanding  is  that  the 
usual  course  will  be  followed.  What  is  the  usual  course  ? 
That  the  negative  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  photo- 
grapher. 

We  must  all  have  observed  a leg.al  principle  which  re- 
cognises that  in  matters  not  specifically  mentioned,  the 
“ custom  of  the  trade  ” is  taken  as  deciding  an  unsettled 
point.  This  recognition  of  the  custom  of  the  trade,  although 
sometimes  it  may  seem  to  str.ain  justice  to  the  injury  of 
the  customer,  is,  in  the  main,  founded  on  common  sense. 
When  a contract  or  bargain  has  been  made  in  which  it  is 
found  that  some  point  has  not  been  specified,  what  can 
reasonably  be  inferred  but  that  the  course  which  is  cus- 
tomary is  that  which  was  intended  1 

The  custom  of  the  trade  in  regard  to  the  negative  being 
the  property  of  the  photographer  should,  one  would  think, 
be  sufficiently  firmly  established.  In  the  d.ays  when  glass 
of  a more  expensive  quality  w;is  used,  and  the  photo- 
grapher prepared  his  own  sensitive  film  with  collodion, 
there  were  many  who  periodically  cleaned  off  their  nega- 
tives, after  a certain  lapse  of  lime,  and  used  the  glass 
again.  This  they  would  clearly  have  had  no  right  to  do 
if  the  negative  belonged  to  the  sitter.  In  selling  a busi- 
ness, too,  the  stock  of  negatives  is  often  the  most  valuable 
item  in  the  property  ; but  if  they  don’t  belong  to  the 
photographer,  he  h.aa  no  right  to  sell  them.  What  would 
be  his  position  if,  after  disposing  of  his  negatives,  cus- 
tomers were  to  demand  from  him  the  plates  V The  law 
seems  to  have  recognized  the  right  of  photographers  to 
the  negatives,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
which  orders  the  sale  of  the  property  of  an  insolvent 
photographer,  including  the  negatives.  If  these  do  not 
belong  to  him,  but  to  the  sitters,  what  right  could  the 
Court  have  to  dispose  of  them  ? 

Another  consideration,  indicating  the  justice  of  the  claim 
of  the  photographer  to  the  possession  of  the  negative,  is  the 
fact  that  his  prices  have  been  arranged  with  this  understand- 
ing. Whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  to  charge  a higher 
price  thau  is  now  done  for  the  first  copy,  or  set  of  copies 
ordered,  and  proportionally  less  for  duplicates,  is  a question 
that  need  not  be  argued.  The  fact  remains  that  first  orders 
(which  include  taking,  tut  not  parting  with,  the  ueg.ative) 
are  not  generally  charged  at  prices  that  make  them  yield 
proportionately  so  much  profit  as  orders  for  duplicates. 
There  is,  too,  with  the  present  understanding,  the  stimulus 
to  do  one’s  best,  hoping  for  reward  in  the  number  of  copies 
that  may  be  ordered. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  a customer  requires  a 
negative  may  be  very  rare,  but  probably  most  photo- 
graphers of  long  experience  will  have  had  cases  wherein 
the  sitter  has  stated  that  he  wishes  not  merely  for  the 
prints,  but  for  the  negative,  and  has  arranged  for  an  extra 
payment  accordingly,  in  the  first  instance.  When  en- 
largements have  been  ordered  from  one  photographer,  from 
a portrait  which  has  been  taken  by  another,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  some  to  send  to  the  photographer  who  took 
the  original  negative,  and,  by  payment  of  a certain  sum, 
arrange  with  him  for  the  transfer  or  use  of  the  plate. 

If  all  these  facts  do  not  suffice  to  make  a “ custom  of 
trade”  enough  to  decide  a point  in  the  contract  not 
specifically  defined,  it  is  hard  to  see  when  such  a custom 
can  be  established  at  all. 

The  right  to  the  possession  of  the  negative  ought  not 
to  imply  any  right  to  the  use  of  the  negative,  otherwise 
than  by  permission  or  desire  of  the  sitter.  There  is 
obviously  no  justice  in  such  a demand,  and,  so  far  as  I 


have  observed,  it  is  very  few  who  would  put  forth  such  a 
claim.  The  mere  fact  of  having  taken  a photograph  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business  (I  am,  of  course,  not  now  speaking 
of  persons  who  have  sat  without  payment  expressly  for 
publication)  c.an  give  no  right  to  the  use  of  such  photo- 
graph to  the  annoyance  of  the  sitter.  A case  comes  to 
mind  strongly  illustrating  this  position.  A lady,  whose 
husband  h.ad  died  under  suspicious  circumstances,  had 
sat  some  time  previously  to  a photographer.  The  widow 
having  become  a subject  of  notoriety  in  consequence  of 
the  inquest  which  was  being  held,  the  photographer  took 
adviintage  of  the  circumstance  to  flood  the  shop  window 
with  portraits  of  the  lady.  The  finding  of  the  coroner’s  jury 
did  not  inculp.ate  her,  but  she  found  herself  recognised,  and 
an  object  of  remark  wherever  she  went.  She  secluded 
herself,  took  to  drinking,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  The 
foregoing  is,  perhaps,  an  extreme  case  : whether  the  photo- 
grapher infringed  the  law  by  his  conduct  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  if  there  is  no  protection  to  the  customer 
from  such  a course  of  proceeding,  I believe  the  body  of 
photographers  have  too  much  respect  for  fair  dealing  to 
object  to  such  protection  being  given,  and  if  any  legis- 
lation should  be  found  necessary,  and  it  is  practicable  to 
obtain  it,  the  recognition  of  the  justice  of  the  photo- 
grapher’s claim  to  the  negative  should  not  be  endangered 
% any  pretensions  to  use  of  the  negative  not  compatible 
with  fair  dealing  to  the  customer. 


MISCONCEPTIONS  CONCERNING  ORTHOCHROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  BEDFOUD.* 

Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  has  recently  stated  that  “whilst  in  Germany 
colour-sensitive  processes  have  been  introduced  into  practice  for 
five  years,  it  seems  that  in  England  the  matter  still  interests 
only  from  a theoretical  point  of  view.’’  Now,  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  landscape  work  is  concerned,  this  statement  can  hardly 
be  denied,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  important  collection  of  land- 
scapes illustrating  the  comparative  results  from  ordinary  and 
eoside  of  silver  plates  shown  at  the  late  exhibition  by  Dr.  Vogel 
himself,  it  might,  perhaps,  still  be  thought  by  some  to  be  an 
open  question  whether  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
colour-sensitive  plates  for  landscape  work.  I think  if  any 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  at  all  on  these  photographs — and  I see  no 
reason  whatever  to  distrust  them—  they  will  efiectually  dispose 
of  the  objection,  which  I call  Misconception  No.  1,  that  colour- 
sensitive  plates  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  landscape  work,  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  surmise  that  the  colours  reflected  by 
natural  objects  would  have  no  actinic  value. 

Another  misconception  frequently  put  forward  is  to  the  effect 
that  by  using  a coloured  screen  with  ordinary  plates  the  same 
advantage  may  be  secured  as  by  using  orthochromatic  plates. 
This  is  true  only  to  a very  limited  extent.  You  will  see  by 
these  examples  that  an  ordinary  plate  exposed  through  a yellow 
medium  gives  very  much  the  same  effect  as  an  erythrosin  plate 
exposed  to  white  fight,  but  that  when  the  yellow  medium  is  used 
with  the  latter  the  extra  colour  sensitiveness  inherent  to  it  is  of 
enormous  practical  advantage.  The  only  useful  effect  of  a screen 
is  to  cut  off  those  coloured  rays  which  otherwise  would  be  too 
vividly  rendered.  No  screen  or  coloured  fight  can  impart  colour 
sensitiveness  which  must  exist  in  the  plate.  Closely  allied  to 
this  is  the  misconception  that  it  is  a practical  orthochromatic 
method  to  make  use  of  ordinary  plates  coated  with  dyes  dissolved 
in  collodion  or  varnish.  This  process  was  gravely  advocated 
within  the  past  few  months  by  a leading  photpgrai)hic  journal, 
and  it  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  question.  The  advice 
was  founded  on  a laboratory  experiment  of  Captain  Abney,  who, 
I should  think,  would  be  the  first  to  disown  such  a method. 

I am  afraid  it  is  also  a misconception  to  imagine  that  any  so- 
called  orthochromatic  plate  will  give  even  approximately  correct 
rendering  of  all  colours  by  daylight.  All  that  can  be  urged  at 
present  is,  that  such  plates  are  sensitive  to  colours  ; but,  in  order 
to  represent  these  colours  in  their  true  intensity,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  either  coloured  fight,  or  such  a medium  as  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  actinic  value  of  those  colours  which  it  is 
necessary  to  subdue.  Here  are  two  printe  from  erythrosin  emul- 
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fiion  negatives,  one  exposed  with,  the  other  without,  a yellow 
glass.  You  will  note  how  differently  the  blue  sky,  the  deep  blue 
lake,  and  the  green  hedge  and  bank  are  rendered  in  the  two  cases. 

Erythrosin  plates  are  very  suitable  for  landscapes,  but  when 
red  has  to  be  represented  they  entirely  fail.  Several  substances 
have  been  successfully  employed  to  give  red  sensitiveness. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  examples  from  plates  coated  with  emul- 
sion prepared  with  minute  proportions  of  cyanine  and  methyl 
violet.  You  will  observe  that  cyanine  gives  the  red  in  this 
colour-chart  lighter  than  the  blue,  but  not  until  the  actinism  of 
the  blue  has  been  sufficiently  absorbed  by  a yellow  medium. 

When  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  colour-sensitive  emulsions 
— and  it  is  to  these  rather  than  to  both  processes  that  I have  given 
most  attention — the  first  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a suitable  colour 
sensitizer.  I have  experimented  principally  with  various  com- 
mercial eosins,  including  erythrosin,  also  with  cyanine  and 
methyl  violet.  The  three  last  named  substances  coir  bine  with 
silver  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  and  the  dye 
is  not  removed  in  the  subsequent  washing  to  which  the  emulsion 
is  submitted.  This  fact  seems  to  point  to  a true  chemical  com- 
bination, which  appears  to  be  esssential  to  the  production  of 
colour  sensitiveness  ; moreover,  with  some  samples  of  eosin 
which  do  not  combine  with  silver,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
colour  sensitiveness. 

There  is  some  misconception  I would  wish  to  point  out  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  eosin  emulsions.  It  has  been 
insisted  on  as  essential  that  ammonia  or  some  other  alkali  should 
be  used  along  with  eosin,  but  this,  I find,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. In  fact,  those  who,  like  myself,  prefer  the  boiling  method, 
will  be  glad  to  do  without  ammonia,  and  I am  convinced  that 
colour  sensitiveness  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  omission.  I 
have  elsewhere  described  how  an  erythrosin  emulsion  may  be 
made,  so  I need  not  now  repeat  the  formula. 

Finally,  I would  wish  to  guard  against  what  would  be  a most 
fatal  misconception,  namely,  that  we  have  already  arrived  at  per- 
fection in  orthochromatic  processes.  This  desirable  consumma- 
tion will  only  have  been  attained  when,  dispensing  v/ith  coloured 
screens,  we  have  at  our  disposal  permanent  plates,  not  merely 
giviug  a true  translation  of  all  gradations  of  colour,  but  also  of 
such  rapidity  as  to  render  instantaneous  photography  practicable. 
If  Englishmen  can  do  anything  to  assist  towards  this  end,  they 
will  do  more  than  remove  the  reproach  which  Dr.  Vogel  now, 
with  justice,  brings  against  us. 



Slates. 

The  adjustment  of  the  clock-work  magnesium  ribbon 
lamp,  where  the  speed  is  determined  by  the  angle  at  which 
the  fans  are  set,  is  difficult  and  seldom  quite  satisfactory  ; 
and  for  short  exposures,  we  think  most  who  occasionally 
require  a magnesium  lamp  will  prefer  to  use  a simple  and 
inexpensive  lamp  of  a kind  which  we  have  just  received 
from  Perken,  Son,  and  Rayment.  The  body  of  the  lamp  is 


a trifle  larger  than  a full-sized  watch,  and  the  concave 
mirror  shown  on  the  west  side  of  the  cut,  and  behind  the 
tube  delivering  the  ribbon,  swings  round  on  a pin  so  as  to 
centre  with  the  body  of  the  lamp  when  out  of  use.  The 
delivery  of  the  ribbon  is  controlled  by  a milled  disc,  about 
one-third  of  which  is  shown  projecting  at  the  top  of  the 
body  of  the  lamp  ; the  upper  edge  of  this  disc  being  drawn 
forward  by  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  holding  the  lamp. 

In  using  a magnesium  lamp,  it  is  well  to  wear  a pair  of 
dark  glass  spectacles,  the  beat  kind  being  a sort  with  cup- 
shaped  glasses  that  fit  pretty  closely  to  the  orbits. 


“ Electric  Bells,  and  all  about  them,”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  S.  R.  Bottone,  and  published  by  Whittaker^ 
of  Paternoster  Square.  Mr.  Bottone  is  one  whose  work  is 
well  known  to  photographers,  and  in  it  one  finds  a number 
of  bell  signal  arrangements  likely  to  be  of  service  in  a photo- 
graphic establishment,  not  only  for  the  oft-needed  signals 
between  department  and  department,  but  to  give  warning  of 
such  events  as  unwelcome  entries  into  dark-rooms.  The 
directions  for  fitting  and  arranging  are  so  clear  that  we 
imagine  anyone  having  sufficient  of  the  instincts  of  the 
workman  to  be  a photographer,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
profiting  by  the  instructions. 


Up  to  the  irresent,  photographers  have  rather  worked 
on  the  pictorial  side,  and  the  possibilities  of  photography 
as  a means  of  decoration  are  by  no  means  so  developed  as 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Next  week  we  hope 
to  publish  a lecture  on  “ Design,”  delivered  last  week  by 
Walter  Crane  before  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  and  this 
may,  if  rightly  read  and  well  understood,  serve  as  an  aid 
to  those  who,  not  neglecting  the  pictorial  side,  may  wish 
to  develop  the  decorative  aspect  of  photography. 


“ Captain  Coe,  of  the  Star,”  writes  a correspondent,  “ is  a 
sanguine  man.  Desiring  to  give,  in  his  particular  column, 
portraits  of  sporting  celebrities,  he  asks  gentlemen  to  send 
jn  their  photographs.  Capt.  Coe  may  like  to  know  what 
my  experience  has  been  in  this  sort  of  thing.  I have  for 
some  time  past  been  connected  with  a paper  which  makes 
portraits  a speciality,  aud  I honestly  say  that  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  difficult  than  another  to  procure,  it  is  a 
man’s  photograph.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  very 
coy  over  the  matter,  pretends  he  hasn’t  got  one,  or,  if  he 
has,  it  was  taken  fifteen  years  ago,  and  ‘ is  not  a bit  like 
me  now,  you  know.’  A favourite  excuse  is  that  there  is 
only  one  photograph,  and  that  is  in  the  album  of  the  man’s 
wife,  and  that  on  no  account  will  she  take  it  out.  When 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  promise  of  a photo- 
graph, the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  the  promiser  forgets 
all  about  it ; and  when  you  rush  down  in  agony  to  his 
office  at  the  last  moment,  you  find  that  the  photograph  is  a 
long  way  off  at  the  man’s  country  house.  The  public,  too^ 
have  the  vaguest  notion  of  time.  Thus,  supposing  you 
must  have  the  photograph  on  Thursday  night  at  the  latest, 
they  think  nothing  of  sending  it  about  two  o’clock  on 
Friday,  when  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reproduce  it.  Tire 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a portrait  is  one  of  the  nuisances  of 
modern  journalism.” 


As  bearing  on  this,  we  may  say  that  the  artist  of  the 
Financial  World  was  reduced  the  other  day  to  a curious 
expedient  to  obtain  the  picture  of  a man  he  wanted. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  be  at  a meeting  of  directors 
of  the  company — that  of  the  Hop  Bitters,  Limited — having 
their  own  reasons  for  excluding  the  press  ; but  he  secured 
a portrait  of  the  chairman  nevertheless. 

One  side  of  the  room  had  windows  instead  of  panels,  in 
order  to  give  light  to  a corridor.  These  windows  were 
frosted  ; but  on  one  of  them  the  frosting  pigment  had  been 
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scraped  away,  leaving  a hole  about  half  an  inch  square. 
This  hole  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the  chairman, 
and  through  it  the  artLst  looked  and  obtained  a first-rate 
portrait. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  those  who 
may  be  termed  our  best  portrait  photographers  spend  over 
each  sitter.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  those  who  give 
the  most  time  get  the  best  results.  Mr.  Ilerkomer  lately 
said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  told  him  that  on  each  of  the  three 
several  occasions  on  which  his  portrait  had  been  painted 
by  Sir  John  Millais,  the  latter  only  spent  five  hours  over 
the  entire  work.  Yet  these  portraits,  Professor  Herkonier 
considers,  the  finest  things,  in  their  way,  that  the  painter 
has  ever  done.  We  fancy  the  experience  of  most  photo- 
graphers is  that  if  a good  expression  be  not  obtained 
during  the  first  three  trials,  the  chances  are  that  the 
expression  will  not  improve.  But  as  one  would  say  of 
rapid  painting  that  it  all  depends  who  is  the  painter,  so 
in  the  case  of  a happy  expression  in  photography,  it  all 
depends  upon  the  photagrapher.  A capacity  to  put  people 
at  their  ease  outweighs  mechanical  skill  or  even  artistic 
feeling. 


Professor  Roger  Smith,  who  delivered  a lecture  entitled 
“ Mistakes  in  Architecture  ” a little  time  ago  <at  the 
University  College,  has  not  a very  high  opinion  of  photo- 
graphy as  an  adjunct  to  the  study  of  architecture.  He 
thinks  that  photographs — whether  you  buy  them,  or,  what 
is  worse  (because  it  takes  so  much  time  up),  make  them — 
are  almost  worthless  as  substitutes  for  the  results  of  your 
own  sketching  and  meaning.  What  you  draw,  he  says, 
you  look  at,  you  to  some  extent  understand,  and  you 
will  generally  remember  ; while  the  drawing  will  always 
remind  you  of  what  you  saw,  and  tried  to  fix  on  your 
paper.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
Professor  Smith  knows  little  or  nothing  about  photo- 
graphy, or  he  would  not  raise  the  objection  that  it  takes 
up  so  much  time.  We  also  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
of  an  unfinished  drawing  which  reminds  you  of  what  you 
could  not  draw.  The  professor  should  take  a few  lessons 
in  photography,  and  then  give  his  opinion. 


The  evening  papers  have  a curious  knack  of  cherishing 
pet  topics  which  they  drag  out  as  perfectly  fresh  at  inter- 
vals of  about  six  months  or  so.  One  favourite  subject  is 
the  alleged  experiment  of  an  Italian  doctor — whose  name 
and  address  are  never  given,  by  the  way — as  to  the  effect 
of  certain  colours  upon  persons  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
orders. The  Evening  Standard  resuscitates  this  fossil  this 
week,  and  goes  through  the  old  tale  of  how  a man  afflicted 
with  melancholia  was  at  once  made  lively  by  being  placed 
in  a room  coloured  red,  and  how  another  suffering  from 
acute  mania  was  subdued  when  confined  in  an  apartment 
where  everything  was  blue. 

The  Standard  may  like  to  know  that  we  have  observed 
the  same  thing  ourselves.  We  have  seen  a grave,  sedate, 
and  even  sad  man  rendered  almost  mad  when  in  the 
recesses  of  his  dark  room— which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 


remark  is  illuminated  by  a ruby  light — we  have  seen  him 
dash  a negative  down  in  a paroxysm  of  passion,  and  utter 
language  which,  as  a rule,  would  not  issue  from  his  lips. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  merely  as  a detail,  that  the  sitter 
was  a fractious  baby,  but  we  do  not  think  this  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  phenomenon,  which  we  attribute 
wholly  to  the  effect  of  the  red  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  noticed  irritable  persons  assume  the  most  angry 
air  when  they  have  sat  down  in  the  posing  chair  in  a 
photographer’s  studio,  which  is  usually  coloured  light  blue. 
These  interesting  facts  are  quite  at  the  disposal  of  our 
contemporary. 


A CHAPTER  FOR  AMATEURS. 

BY  C.  BRANGWIX  BARNES. 

Most  professional  photographers,  in  the  course  of  their 
experience,  discover  or  drop  acro.ss  various  small  aids  or 
helps  to  this  or  that  branch  of  the  art.  Many  great 
things  have,  ere  now,  turned  on  trifies,  and  the  object  of 
this  short  paper  will  be  to  make  known  to  the  searcher 
after  light  in  the  amateur  ranks  of  the  “ Art  Science  ” 
some  few  trifles,  which,  small  though  they  may  seem  to 
be  so  far  as  their  importance  in  relation  to  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  photograph  is  concerned,  may  yet  prove 
of  great  use  to  those  who  are  compelled  perforce  to  work 
under  difficulties  ; whose  studio  is  mostly  the  open  air  or 
the  drawing  room,  and  whose  dark  room  has  to  be  manu- 
factured for  the  occasion. 

Trifle  the  first.  I have  found  that  the  orange  paper  used 
for  packing  plates,  and  which  is  mostly  torn  and  thrown 
away  when  the  box  is  opened,  is  very  useful  if  saved. 
The  pieces  of  this  paper,  if  gummed  or  pasted  together, 
come  in  very  handy  to  cover  over  one  side  of  a conserva- 
tory when  in  use  as  a studio  ; also  to  block  the  window  or 
windows  of  any  room  that  is  being  used  temporarily  as  a 
changing  or  developing  apartment,  though  of  course  new 
sheets  of  the  same  kind  of  paper  may  be  used  if  preferred, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  half-sheets  used  for 
packing  whole  plates  come  considerably  cheaper,  and,  being 
smaller  in  size,  block  more  light,  owing  to  there  being  a 
greater  number  of  joins. 

Trifle  the  second.  A good  impromptu  sink  for  develop- 
ing in  an  ordinary  room,  and  which  can  be  carried  with 
the  other  apparatus,  consists  of  an  ebonite  dish  12  by  10, 
or  larger  ; this  will  effectually  c itch  any  splashiugs  or 
overflow  of  developer,  and  possibly  save  a blowing-up  for 
spoiling  a table-cover  or  staining  a table.  The  best  lamp 
for  dark-room  work  is  one  which  is  sold,  I believe,  by 
most  dealers,  and  much  resembles  an  ordinary  paraffin 
lamp,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  chimney  is  of 
ruby  glass,  and  has  a top  to  it  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
white  light ; it  gives  a brilliant  ruby  light,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  safe  for  use  with  even  the  most 
rapid  plates.  I would  never  recommend  an  amateur  to 
develop  with  anything  but  artificial  light,  unless  he  has  a 
properly  constructed  dark  room.  No  one  knows  the  diffi- 
culty of  improvising  a dark  room,  or  rather  developing 
room,  but  those  who  have  tried.  Amateurs  spoil  more 
plates  by  fogging  than  from  any  other  cause,  therefore  I 
would  recommend  that  they  always  develop  at  night  with 
a ruby  lantern. 

Imperfect  washing,  both  of  the  negative  and  of  the 
prin^,  is  a frequent  source  of  failure,  as  many  amateurs 
imagine  that  a few  minutes’  rinse  under  the  tap  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  plate,  and  are  often  puzzled 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  stains  which  appear  on  the 
paper  when  printing,  and  of  the  damp  and  semi-greasy 
appearance  and  feel  of  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Insuffi- 
cient washing  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  what  is  more,  it 
must  inevitably  ruin  the  negative,  as  the  soda  left  in  con- 
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tiaues  its  work  for  weeks  and  mouths,  gradually  eating 
away  the  whole  of  the  image,  and  leaving  a plate  covered 
with  white  crystals  in  place  of  what  was  once  a bright 
little  negative.  Over  and  over  again  amateurs  have 
brought  me  their  plates  in  this  state  to  ask  the  reason  of 
the  failure.  An  hour’s  washing  in  running  water  is  the 
least  that  can  be  given  to  ensure  permanence  of  the  cliche, 
and  double  or  treble  this  will  do  no  harm.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  when  a negative  is  properly  fixed,  but  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  judge  the  same  with  regard  to  a print ; imper- 
fect fixing  inevitably  means  fading,  and  that  at  a very 
early  date,  whereas  over-fixing  has  no  such  result.  In 
point  of  fact,  a print  has  to  be  very  much  over-fixed 
indeed  to  show  any  difference  between  it  and  one  that  has 
been  timed  to  the  second.  Moral — Be  sure  not  to  under- 
fix your  prints  if  you  wish  them  to  stand ; and  when  you 
.are  sure  the  hypo  has  thoroughly  done  its  work,  make  sure 
the  water  does  the  same.  Do  not  be  content  with  an 
hour’s  washing  now,  but  wherever  it  is  possible,  give  your 
prints  all  night  in  running  water,  after  at  least  a dozen  rapid 
changes — and  in  the  morning  give  at  least  a dozen  more. 
For  mounting,  use  freshly-made  starch  or  gelatine.  Avoid 
such  preparations  as  are  sold  ready-made  by  stationers, 
.and  which  mostly  contain  an  acid  which,  though  it  may 
preserve  the  mountant,  will  have  the  very  reverse  effect 
upon  the  photograph. 

The  vignette  style  of  printing  is  of  great  utility  to  ama- 
teurs .as  well  as  to  professionals,  as  bad  or  defective  b.ack- 
grounds,  which  are  very  common  in  .amateur  productions, 
can,  by  its  aid,  be  obliterated.  The  best  mode  of  vignetting 
such  negatives  is  by  the  use  of  the  commercial  vignetting 
glasses ; if  used  singly  they  are  rarely  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently op.aque  .at  the  edges,  and  I would  therefore  recom- 
mend that,  after  adjusting  the  one  best  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject or  to  the  outside  of  the  pressure-frame,  another,  with 
a trifle  larger  aperture,  should  be  pLaced  over  it,  which 
will  give  a better  result.  Vignetting  papers  may  be  used 
in  the  s.ame  way,  but  the  process  of  printing  will  be  much 
slower  than  where  the  gl.asses  are  used  ; an  alternative 
method,  which  may  in  some  instances  prove  the  best,  is  to 
cut  a cardboard  mask  : this  is  especially  useful  where  the 
ordinary  pear-shaped  opening  will  not  block  out  any  objec- 
tionable portion  of  the  background  or  figure.  To  ensure 
softness  of  gradation,  tissue  p.aper  may  be  gummed  over 
the  aperture. 

I would  strongly  advise  all  photographers,  whether 
amateur  or  professional,  to  never  omit  the  process  of  var- 
nishing the  neg.ative,  and  that  before  a single  print  has 
been  taken  from  it.  Damp  p.aper,  or  a damp  atmosphere, 
will  draw  the  silver  into  the  gelatine  film,  and  irretriev- 
ably ruin  the  plate  ; and  no  one  knows  how  valuable  that 
special  plate  may  afterwards  become,  though  apparently 
of  very  little  value  at  the  time.  Whenever  a negative 
has  been  intensified  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed, 
or  it  is  sure  to  become  worthless  in  a very  short  space  of 
time. 

In  exposing,  it  behoves  one  to  be  careful  .as  to  the  sequence 
in  which  the  pLates  are  exposed  ; even  where  a note-book 
is  in  constant  use,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a plate  is 
exposed  on  two  different  subjects  merely  through  the 
operator  exposing  his  plates  out  of  order.  As  the  slides 
are  numbered,  so  should  their  contents  be  exposed,  com- 
mencing with  number  one,  and  so  on  ; not  number  five 
first  because  that  slide  was  the  first  to  come  to  hand.  It 
is  no  more  trouble  to  do  the  thing  correctly,  and  there 
cannot  be  anything  like  the  danger  of  making  double 
exposures. 


TONING. 

BY  H.  M.  ELDER. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  the  ordinary  silver  print 
undergoes  is  that  o£  toning,  i.e-,  the  production  of  an  agreeable 
tint  on  the  finished  print,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  come  out 
what  colour  it  will.  No  doubt  photography  would  never  have 


gained  the  popularity  it  has,  had  it  been  impossible  to  alter  the 
offensive  red  of  an  untoned  silver  print.  It  seems  equally 
desirable  that  a method  should  be  found  by  which  the  tone  of  a 
bromide  print  should  be  brought  under  control.  Since  bromide 
printing  first  became  popular,  it  seems  that  very  few,  if  any, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  cold  blacks  and  greys 
produced  in  the  direction  of  rendering  them  warmer,  and  more 
like  a sepii  or  burnt  sienna  drawing.  M.  Vidal,  it  is  true,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  describes 
a method  of  toning  Eastman’s  bromide  paper  with  platinum 
{BritUh  Journal  of  Fhotography,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  158),  but  this 
only  renders  the  tone  colder  and  bluer  than  before,  an  effect 
hardly  to  be  desired  except  in  some  special  cases.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  method  of  producing  a 
warm  tone  in  bromide  prints,  and  this  is  especially  felt  by  those 
people  who  live  in  a large  and  foggy  town,  and  are  engaged  in 
the  daytime,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  compelled  to  do  all 
their  printing  by  artificial  light.  As  I myself  am  thus  situated, 
I proceeded  to  try  some  experiments  with  this  end  in  view.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  a bromide  print  be  considerably  over- 
printed, and  then  developed  with  a very  weak  ferrous  oxalate 
developer,  the  result  is  to  produce  a picture  of  a much  warmer 
tone  than  usual.  I tried  this  in  every  way  I could  think  of,  but 
only  succeeded  in  producing  flat,  uninteresting  pictures,  which, 
at  the  best,  were  a muddy,  disagreeable  brown. 

The  Eastman  Company,  in  their  instructions  for  making 
transparencies  by  transferrotype,  give  a method  of  toning  these 
with  uranium  ; in  fact,  they  recommend  the  well-known  uranium 
intensifier.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  this  would 
work  well  on  a gelatine  film  on  glass,  it  would  also  work  on 
paper.  Application  was  made  to  the  Eastman  Company  to 
know  if  they  had  tried  it,  but  they  declared  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a satisfactory  result  on  paper,  as  the  solutions  produced  an 
ugly,  yellow  stain  that  could  not  be  removed.  However,  I 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment,  and  proceeded  as 
follows  : — A print  w’as  made,  developed,  and  fixed,  and  then 
thoroughly  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  under  the  tap. 
It  was  then  passed  into  a weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
destroy  the  last  traces  of  hypo  and  remove  any  slight  traces  of 
the  iron  solutions  that  might  still  hang  to  it.  It  was  then 
thoroughly  washed  again,  and  passed  into  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of  uranium  nitrate  and  a similar 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  (red  prussiate  of  potash). 
After  a few  moments,  the  prints  visibly  began  to  change  in 
colour,  and  when  it  seemed  that  the  change  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  it  would,  it  was  well  washed  and  passed  into  a clean  hypo 
bath  for  a few  minutes.  The  colour  again  changed,  becoming 
much  redder,  and,  after  washing,  the  print  was  found  to  have 
acquired  a tone  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a burnt  sienna 
drawing.  The  whites  were  slightly  stained,  but  not  yellow  ; in 
fact,  the  print  much  resembled  an  engraving  on  India-toned 
paper.  Having  so  far  succeeded,  I was  led  to  try  and  modify 
the  tone  in  various  directions.  I first  found  that  the  whites 
might  be  rendered  perfectly  pure  .again  by  passing  the  print  into 
a bath  containing  alum  and  sulphuric  acid,  after  washing  out  the 
hypo.  Then  that  a considerable  difference  could  be  produced  in 
the  final  result  by  not  pushing  the  action  of  the  toner  (or  inten- 
sifier) so  far.  And,  lastly,  that  by  omitting  the  hypo  bath 
entirely  and  passing  the  print  at  once  into  alum,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, alum  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  a rich  brown  with  an 
almost  purple  tinge  could  be  obtained.  It  is  possible,  then,  to 
produce  a considerable  range  of  tone,  varying  from  a blue-black 
to  a red-brown.  The  process  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Make  up  two  stuck  solutions,  No.  1,  10  per  cent,  of  uranium 
nitrate  ; No.  2,  10  per  cent,  of  potassium  ferricyanide  (not  ferro- 
cyauide).  No.  1 will  keep  indefinitely,  and  No.  2 will  keep  very 
well  if  well  stoppered  and  in  the  dark  ; but  as  it  is  somewhat 
liable  to  change,  only  a small  quantity  should  be  made  up  at  a 
time.  It  is  as  well  also  in  making  this  up  to  pick  out  bright 
clean  crystals  of  the  red  prussiate. 

The  print  to  be  toned  should  be  very  slightly  under-exposed, 
to  allow  for  the  intensifying  action  of  the  toning  bath.  It  must 
be  fixed  as  usual,  and  then  well  washed  and  passed  into  a weak 
acid  bath.  This  may  conveniently  be  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
strength  immaterial — about  one  or  two  per  cent  will  do.  Wash 
out  the  acid,  and  lay  the  print  face  up  in  a clean  developing  dish. 
Make  up  the  toning  bath  of  twenty  parts  water,  one  part  No.  1, 
and  one  part  No.  2,  and  pour  this  on  to  the  print  immediately 
it  is  mixed.  When  the  action  has  gone  far  enough,  the  toning 
is  poured  off,  the  print  rinsed  under  the  tap,  and  transferred  to 
a new  hypo  or  alum  bath,  according  to  the  colour  desired.  The 
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toning  solution  is  sufficient  for  two  or  three  prints,  one  after  the 
other,  but  it  will  not  keep  for  more  than  a few  minutes,  and  the 
later  prints  toned  in  it  are  likely  to  be  stained. 

The  action  of  the  toning  solution  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  same  that  takes  place  when  a negative  is  in- 
tensified by  this  method,  and  most  easily  understood  by  first  con- 
sidering the  reducing  action  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  Chap- 
man Jones’s  “Science and  Practice  of  Photography”  shows  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  finely-divided  silver  of  the  image  partly 
reduces  the  ferricyanide,  forming  in  general  ferrocyanides  of 
potash  and  silver.  In  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  in- 
soluble ferrocyanide  of  uranium  is  at  once  formed,  giving  an 
image  of  the  well-known  chocolate- brown  colour  of  this  salt. 
The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  formed  in  the  above  reaction  pro- 
bably accounts  for  a loose  deposit  of  the  brown  substance  that 
frequently  forms  on  the  dark  parts  of  the  print,  and  sometimes 
gives  trouble  by  staining  the  white  around  these. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method,  besides  the  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the 
finished  print.  As  might  be  expected,  the  solutions  harden  the 
gelatine  film,  and  so  render  frilling  and  blistering  in  warm 
weather  less  likely  to  occur.  But  the  most  remarkable  advan- 
tage appears  to  be  that  a greater  range  is  given  to  the  print  ; a 
print  that  is  flat  and  uninteresting  before  being  toned,  will  be 
considerably  improved  in  depth  and  sparkle  by  it.  For  instance, 
it  is  very  hard,  and  in  some  case  impossible,  by  any  amount  of 
dodging,  to  get  a decent  rendering  of  distance  in  a bromide  print 
without  “ bringing  up  the  shadows”  in  the  foreground  com- 
pletely ; but  if  such  a negative  be  printed  for  the  best  result  in 
the  foreground,  and  then  toned  in  this  manner — or  perhaps  it 
should  rather  be  called  intensified — the  foreground  is  not  hurt, 
but  rather  improved,  and  the  distance  is  brought  up  and  m.ade 
visible.  In  fact,  I would  say  that  if  uranium  is  used  with 
judgment,  the  curve  representing  the  range  of  bromide  paper,  as 
described  last  week  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  may  be  made  consider- 
ably flatter,  and  brought  much  nearer  to  that  of  alpha,  or  silver 
paper,  t.e.,a  much  denser  negative  may  be  used  to  print  from. 

Of  course  the  process  has  its  drawbacks,  as  every  process 
must,  and  the  most  troublesome  cause  of  failure  is  the  presence 
of  minute  traces  of  an  iron  salt  in  the  paper.  However  care- 
fully the  washing  and  scouring  may  be  carried  out,  there  are 
occasionally  some  spots  to  which  the  iron  salts  of  the  developer 
cling  so  tenaciously  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  remove 
them,  and  wherever  there  is  one  of  these,  a pale  blue  mark  will 
appear  on  the  finished  print.  It  is  obvious  that  this  must  be 
so,  since,  during  the  toning  process,  both  ferricyanides  and 
ferrocyanides  are  present ; hence  Prussian  blue  will  be  formed 
whether  iron  is  present  in  the  ferrous  or  ferric  state.  Also,  if 
in  the  after-treatment  a print  be  brought  into  contact  with 
iron  before  it  is  dry,  a blue  stain  will  result.  In  fact,  in  one 
case  I spoilt  a whole  batch  of  prints  by  blotting  them  off  on 
paper  that  was  almost  imperceptibly  stained  with  iron-mould. 
Another  objection  to  the  process  has  already  been  referred  to — 
viz.,  the  tendency  of  the  brown  precipitate  to  spread  to  the 
high  lights  round  any  large  dark  patch  in  the  print.  This  may 
generally,  however,  be  avoided  by  using  an  absolutely  fresh 
toning-bath  for  any  print  in  which  it  is  likely  to  occur,  and 
allowing  the  dish  to  remain  still  during  the  operation.  If  this 
is  done,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  solution  is  poured  ofi' 
chosen  with  judgment,  the  high-lights  may  be  kept  clean. 


ON  THE  MEASUREMElfT  OF  THE  SENSITIVENESS 
OF  SILVER  SALTS  TO  THE  SPECTRUM. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DK  W.  ABNEY,  C.B.  R.E.,  F.R.8. 

With  the  exception  of  my  own  experiments  described  in  the 
“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,”  I believe  that  no  one  has 
made  a quantitative  measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  different  salts  of  silver,  dyed  and  undyed. 
The  attempt  I have  quoted  above  was  successful  as  far  as  it 
went,  the  principle  then  employed  being  to  use  a large  number 
of  plates  of  the  same  brand,  and  expose  them,  one  by  one,  in  a 
patch  of  monochromatic  light,  of  differing  colours  of  the 
spectrum.  The  plates  were  then  developed  together,  and  the 
sensitiveness  to  each  colour  noted.  This  method  is  fairly  exact, 
but  it  cannot  pretend  to  the  exactitude  of  measurement  of  the 
sensitiveness  when  all  the  exposures  are  made  on  the  same  plate, 
and  it  is  this  which  1 have  secured.  In  a paper  read  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  January,  1887,  I 


showed  how  the  density  of  a negative  taken  in  the  sensitometer 
could  be  measured.  Briefly,  it  may  be  described  as  an  “ optical 
lantern  method,”  by  which  an  image  is  thrown  on  a white  screen, 
a rod  placed  in  the  beam  of  light  casting  a shadow  ; a mirror 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  source  of  light  throws  another  beam 
of  light  from  the  same  source  on  to  the  screen,  illuminating  the 
first  shadow,  and  casting  a shadow  of  its  own,  which  is  in  its 
turn  illuminated  by  the  direct  beam  of  the  lantern.  It  is  this 
method  which  I have  turned  to  account  in  what,  perhaps,  is  an 
obvious  manner — at  least,  it  was  obvious  to  me  when  I found 
out  the  method,  and  indeed  I indicated  it  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to,  and  it  has  only  been  lack  of  time,  owing  to  other 
scientific  work,  which  has  prevented  me  making  measures  of  the 
photographic  spectra  before. 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  1)  will  recall  to  mind  the  appa* 
ratus  employed  ; — 

A is  the  source  of  light — gas,  paraffin,  or  other  lamp  ; B is 
a lens  of  about  9 inches  focus,  used  as  a condenser ; C is  a 
double  frame  for  carrying  the  negative,  N,  which  has  an  up- 
ward and  side  motion,  so  that  any  part  of  the  negative  may  be 
brought  in  front  of  the  condenser  ; D is  a lens  on  a stand,  used 
to  focus  the  negative  on  the  screen  E,  which  is  black  except 
one  small  square  as  shown,  where  the  image  of  the  part  to  be 
measured  is  thrown  ; F is  one  of  a series  of  diaphragms  used 
with  D for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  image  and  reducing 
its  brightness  when  required  ; H is  the  rod  used  to  cast  the 
shadow  on  the  white  patch  ; G is  a flat  mirror  reflecting  a beam 
also  on  E ; K is  the  rotating  apparatus  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
light  reflected  from  G,  to  diminish  it  at  pleasure  ; M is  the 
small  ele;tro-motor  which  drives  K.  The  rod  H is  so  placed 
that  the  shadows  cast  by  the  beam  from  G,  and  coming  through 
the  negative,  just  touch,  and  the  two  are  equalised  in  brightness 
by  means  of  opening  more  or  less  the  rotating  sectors  K. 

I will  now  describe  the  plan  I have  adopted  : — 1st,  to  procure 
the  photographed  spectra  ; and  2nd,  their  measurement. 

It  is  well  known  that  sun-light  abounds  in  dark  (Fraunhofer) 
lines,  which,  when  magnified  on  the  screen,  would  render  the 
measurement  of  any  particular  part  of  the  spectrum  difficult, 
unless  the  spectrum  be  slightly  out  of  focus,  or  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope  be  wide.  All  that  can  be  done  with  a sharp  nega- 
tive is  to  take  an  average  of  the  spectrum  light,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  these  lines.  Another  point  militating  against  the 
employment  of  sun-light  is  the  fact  that  at  no  two  times  of  the 
day  can  it  be  certain  that  the  light  is  the  same,  and  comparison 
of  the  effect  of  a series  of  rays,  but  of  varying  intensities  in  each, 
would  give  no  clue  to  what  we  wish  to  ascertain. 

To  avoid  this,  I have  used  sources  of  light  which  are  not  open 
to  this  objection  ; 1st,  the  crater  of  the  positive  pole  of  electric 
light ; and  2nd,  common  gas-light.  The  former  is  excellent  for 
eyework,  but  it  is  somewhat  inferior  for  photographic  purposes 
to  the  latter,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  extreme  violet  and 
ultra-violet  of  the  spectrum  carbon  bauds  appear  which  photo- 
graph more  strongly  than  the  continuous  spectrum.  Ihe 
measurements  show,  however,  that  the  effect  of  these  bands  can 
be  eliminated,  and  the  photographic  value  of  the  continuous 
spectrum  shown  with  great  precision. 

With  each  photograph  of  the  spectrum  taken  with  the  electric 
light,  a scale  of  exposure  has  to  be  also  taken  on  the  same  plate, 
in  order  that  the  two  may  be  developed  together. 

The  order  of  proceeding  was  as  follows  : — The  plate  to  be 
tried  was  exposed  in  photo-spectroscope  for  10  seconds,  the  light 
being  reduc^  to  ^ of  its  value  by  placing  its  rotating  sectors 
in  front  of  the  slit.  The  plate  was  then  placed  in  another  slide, 
which  enabled  different  parts  of  a strip  of  the  unexposed  surface 
to  be  exposed  through  a square  aperture  for  varying  times. 
These  different  exposures  were  given  to  an  argand  paraffin  lamp, 
placed  8 feet  off  the  slide.  The  times  of  exposure  were — 
7 seconds,  15  seconds,  30  seconds,  60  seconds,  90  seconds, 
120  seconds,  180  seconds,  240  seconds,  and  300  seconds. 
The  plate  was  then  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  on 
the  same  negative  was  a spectrum,  and  beneath  it  a scale  of  den- 
sity corresponding  to  different  times  of  exposure.  [In  the 
above  (fig.  2)  the  continnous  spectrum  of  gas-light  is  shown,  the 
arc  spectrum  and  the  scale.J  When  the  light  is  as  bright  as 
that  used,  increase  in  exposure  is  practically  identical  with  in- 
crease in  intensity  of  light ; that  is,  if  a certain  density  of  deposit 
is  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  2 seconds  with  a certain  intensity 
of  light,  the  same  density  of  deposit  is  obtained  if  the  light  be 
doubled  in  intensity,  and  only  half  the  exposure  be  given. 

That  there  is  no  difference  between  an  exposure  for  a given 
time,  with  a given  intensity,  and  a proportionate  increase  of  ex- 
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posure  with  diminished  intensity,  when,  as  I have  said,  the 
exposures  are  measured  by  seconds,  I have  proved.  In  order  to 
test  this,  and  likewise  the  effect  of  intermittent  exposure  having 
a total  equal  to  given  exposure  with  the  same  intensity,  a 
variety  of  experiments  have  from  time  to  time  been  made.  The 
following  is  a recent  example. 

An  incandescence  lamp,  rendered  incandescent  from  accumu- 
lators during  a time  of  day  during  which  no  other  lamps  were 
used,  was  used  as  a standard  light.  It  was  placed  exactly  10 
feet  from  the  plate,  and  varying  exposures  given  to  portions  of 
it.  On  the  same  plate  another  series  of  exposures  were  given  at 
distances  varying  from  2‘5  to  10  feet,  for  15  seconds,  very  accu- 
rately timed.  A third  set  of  exposures  also  in  the  same  plate 
were  made,  fixing  the  lamp  5 feet  from  the  plate,  and  the 
rotating  sectors  were  opened  with  different  apertures  to  corres- 
pond with  one  minute’s  exposure  in  the  first  set  of  these  expo- 


sures. The  plate  was  then  developed,  and  the  densities  of  the 
resulting  images  measured.  The  following  table  gives  the 
results  : — 


Lamp  10  ft.  distant. 

15  sec.  exposure 

1 min.  exposure, 
lamp  at  6 ft. 

Exposure 

Density 

Lamp  at 

Density 

Sectors  at  Density. 

15  sec. 

...  77 

10  ft.  ... 

78 

iij  . 

. 77 

30  „ 

...  62 

7 „ ... 

61 

224  . 

..  53 

60  „ 

... 

5 

284 

46  . 

, 80 

120  „ 

...  16 

3 ,,  5 in. 

15 

90  .. 

. 15-5 

180  „ 

...  12 

2 ,,  104  in.  12 

135  . 

. 11-6 

240  „ 

...  10 

2 ,,  6 in. 

10 

180  , 

. 10 

These  results  should  be  identical ; and,  considering  the 
1 errors  that  may  arise,  1st,  From  the  different  thicknesses  of  film 


Fig 

at  the  different  parts ; 2nd,  from  a small  variation  in  the  expo- 
sure, or  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  lamp  ; and  3rd,  from 
defective  measurement  of  the  density,  the  results  are  as  concor- 
dant as  can  be  eX[>ected. 

The  negative  having  been  obtained,  the  next  step  is  to  mea.sure 
the  spectrum  and  the  scale.  In  order  for  the  measurements  to 


1. 

be  of  any  utility  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  i>art  of  the  spec- 
trum measured,  and  reference  is  always,  at  all  events  nearly 
always,  made  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  To  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  any  particular  portion  of  the  photographed  continuous 
spectrum,  another  spectrum  Was  used.  Instead  of  the  source  of 
light  being  the  crater  of  the  pole  of  the  electric- light,  the  arc 


. 2. 


formed  between  the  two  poles  was  used,  having  a mixture  of 
lithium  and  sodium  vapourised  in  it.  This  gave  a beautiful 
spectrum  of  lithium,  sodium,  and  carbon,  the  lines  being  very 
strong  (see  fig.  2).  In  the  spectrum  to  be  measured  the  carbon 
bands  in  the  violet  were  well  marked  as  they  were  in  the  second, 
and  hence  from  the  second  the  position  of  the  different  lines, 
and  therefore  their  wave  lengths,  could  be  at  once  laid  down  on 
the  spectrum.  From  the  carbon  band  above  alluded  to  a scale 
of  I and  I inch  was  laid  off  along  the  spectrum  to  be  measured. 
The  negative  was  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  lantern.  The 
negative  was  magnified  some  four  times  by  its  means.  A small 
white  screen  \ inch  broad  and  4 inch  high,  bordered  with  black, 
was  now  placed  in  the  image,  and  a knitting  needle  4 inch  thick 


placed  in  front,  casting  a shadow  on  one  side  of  the  screen,  as 
explained  before.  The  reflected  beam  cast  another  shadow  of 
the  same  needle  on  the  other  half  of  the  screen.  In  front  of 
the  latter  was  the  motor  with  movable  sectors  which  enabled 
the  shadows  to  be  equalised.  The  density  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  spectrum  at  the  marked  points  was  read  off  by  this  plan. 
The  scale  was  next  read  in  the  same  manner,  a slightly 
thicker  rod  and  wider  screen  being  used  for  convenience  sake 
in  this  case.  The  measurements  were  now  complete,  and 
nothing  remained  to  do  but  to  plot  the  curves.  This  was  done 
as  follows  (see  fig.  3)  ; — The  seconds  were  laid  off  on  squared 
paper  in  a horizontal  line,  and  the  angular  aperture  of  the 
sectors  necessary  to  balance  the  shadows  were  used  as  ordinates. 
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The  points  thus  obtained  were  joined  by  a curved  line,  from 
which  the  value  of  the  densities  of  the  spectrum  could  at  once 
be  obtained. 

Qas-light  also  commended  itself  to  me  as  being  a useful  light 
to  use,  since  it  was  easy  to  take  a spectrum  of  sun -light  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  gw-light.  Having  ascertained  the  be- 
haviour of  the  sensitive  salt  in  the  spectrum  of  gas-light,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  what  the  efifect  of  the  same  “ quality  ” of  sun- 
light would  be  on  the  same  salt.  The  only  difiference  in  pro- 
cedure in  using  gas-light  was  that  it  became  necessary  to  photo- 
graph beneath  the  gas-light  spectrum,  the  spectrum  of  the 
sodium,  lithium,  and  carbon  lines  on  the  same  plate  immediately 
below  it,  since  there  were  no  carbon  bands  in  the  former  to  use 
as  fiducial  lines.  This  plan  gave  the  desired  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  spectrum  in  reference  to  the  measurements  of 
density  of  deposit.  The  exposure  to  the  gas  spectrum  was 
prolonged  to  ten  minutes,  and  the  scale  was  obtained  by  the 
same  time  exposures.  The  only  drawback  to  the  gas  spectrum 
is  the  want  of  ultra-violet  rays  unless  the  exposure  be  exceed- 
ingly prolonged ; a reference  to  the  electric  light  spectrum, 
however,  enables  a calculation  to  be  made  of  the  sun -light 
value  of  these  rays. 


Fig.  3. 

If  a reference  be  made  to  the  intensities  of  the  different  rays 
as  they  exist  in  sun-light  and  gas-light  (.see  “ Phil.  Trans.,” 
1888),  it  will  be  seen  that  no  matter  where  the  maximum  or 
minimum  of  photographic  effect  comes,  their  shift  in  changing 
from  one  source  of  light  to  the  other  will  be  perfectly  inappre- 
ciable ; the  relative  photographic  effect  will,  however,  vary  at 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum . 

( To  be  continued.) 

— -o- 

Jahnt  Intflligcna. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

17,108.  George  Heeley,  Victoria  Works,  Victoria  Street, 
Sheffield,  for  “ A Shell  Lime  Cylinder  or  Disc  to  be  used  for 
Lime-light  purposes.” — November  24th,  1888. 

17,198.  Perken,  Son,  and  Rayment,  and  Walter  Pead,  34, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements 
in  Photographic  Shutters.” — November  26th,  1888. 

17,298.  George  Sylvester  Grimston,  Claremont,  Glenluce 
Road,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E.,  for  “ Improvements  in  Instanta- 
neous or  Time  Shutters  for  Photographic  Purposes.” — 
November  28,  1888. 

17,328.  Henry  Joseph  Redding,  34,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  W.C.,  for  “ Improvements  in  Photographic  Roll- 
holder  Cameras  and  in  Photographic  Shutters  and  View 
Finders.” — November  28,  1888. 

17,377.  Edward  Woods,  43,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  W,C.,  for  “ Improved  Combined  Letter  Rack  and  Photo- 
graph Frame." — November  29,  1888. 


17,380.  Denis  McNamara,  9,  Westland  Row,  Dublin,  for  “Im- 
provements in  Photographic  Cameras.” — November  29th 
1888. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 
9,884.  Francis  East,  Chair  Manufacturer,  45,  and  47,  Nelson 
Street,  Dundee,  County  of  Forfar,  Scotland,  for  “ A Wall 
Bracket  or  Case  for  Exhibiting  Photographs,  Pictures,  and 
similar  Articles."— Dated  July  7th  1888. 

An  ornamental  wall  bracket  in  various  sizes — having  shelf 
on  top  for  holding  ornaments,  books  &c.,  two  narrow  pieces  of 
wood  or  metal  are  fixed  horizontally  on  face  of  bracket  having 
two  grooves  in  each  piece  in  which  the  photograph  slide  and 
glass  front  are  placed,  and  which  are  put  in  or  taken  out  from 
the  end  of  aforesaid  grooves,  the  grooves  in  the  upper  horizontal 
bar  being  cut  on  the  under  edge,  and  the  grooves  in  the  lower 
horizontal  bar  being  cut  on  the  upper  edge  of  bar.  The  ends 
are  closed  in  by  a metal  or  wood  plate,  in  or  on  which  is  fixed  a 
piece  of  soft  felt  or  other  material  for  excluding  dust. 

13,267.  Frank  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho 
Square,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Wholesale  Stationers, 
for  “An  Improved  Machine  for  Use  in  Bevelling  and  Gilding 
the  Edges  of  Photographic  and  other  Cards  or  Mounts." — 
Dated  September  13th,  18S8. 

Relates  to  apparatus  for  use  in  bevelling  and  gilding  the  edges 
of  photographic  and  other  cards  or  mounts.  Such  cards  are  at 
present  usually  held  in  a pile  in  a screw-clamp  or  press  similar 
to  the  presses  used  by  book- edge  gilders,  and  the  cards  are 
chamfered  or  bevelled  by  means  of  a cutt<  r,  while  the  workman 
holds  the  press  in  a slanting  pi'sition.  There  are  certain  objec- 
tions to  the  employment  of  such  clamps  or  preeses,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cards  which  can  be 
properly  held  by  a single  press,  owing  to  the  f.act  that  the  cards 
nciust  be  arranged  so  that  their  edges  may  overlap  one  another. 
If  more  than  a certain  number  of  cards  be  placed  in  the  press  at 
one  time  the  pile  of  cards  would  be  liable  to  become  displaced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  screw  upon  them,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  employ  a large  number  of  such  presses. 

The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  provide  apparatus 
capable  of  holding  a considerable  number  of  cards  or  mounts. 

The  apparatus  is  composed  of  a series  of  carriers  for  the  cards 
constructed  as  described  in  the  full  Specification,  mounted  to 
slide  upon  a horizontal  bed,  and  serving  to  sub-divide  the  cards 
into  separate  packs.  The  whole  of  these  carriers  and  the  cards 
which  they  contain,  are  secured  together  by  a pressure  screw, 
which  is  applied  to  the  front  carrier  and  clamps  the  inter- 
mediate carriers  and  the  cards  together  against  the  rear  carrier, 
which  abuts  against  a stop  on  the  bed  of  the  apparatus.  By 
this  means  the  cards  are  securely  held  to  form  a solid  structure 
capable  of  being  slid  along  the  bed  of  the  machine,  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  packs  of  cards  successively  under  the  action  of  the 
cutter. 

These  carriers  each  consist  of  a saddle-piece  secured  by  dove- 
tail guides  to  the  bed  of  the  machine,  and  an  inclined  back 
made  in  one  with  the  saddle-piece,  against  which  each  pack  of 
cards  rest.  The  adjacent  carriers  are  connected  together  by 
fingers  or  teeth  on  the  one  carrier,  engaging  with  corresponding 
teeth  or  fingers  on  the  other  carrier,  so  that  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  carriers  is  extensible,  and  the  cards  may  be  placed  in 
the  carriers  without  liability  of  falling  between  them. 

The  cutter  may  be  the  ordinary  hand  cutter,  but  the  inventor 
preferably  employs  a rotary  cutter  or  milling  tool  with  helical 
blades  mounted  to  rotate  in  bearings  above  the  cards.  The 
carriers  would  be  drawn  upon  a horizontal  table  beneath  this 
cutter,  so  as  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  cards,  which  project 
slightly  above  the  top  edges  of  the  backs  of  the  carrier,  to  the 
action  of  the  cutter. 

The  apparatus  may  be  used  for  holding  cards  for  gilding  the 
edges.  In  this  case  the  backs  of  the  carriers  would  be  vertical. 

Patent  stated  in  the  Official  Journal  to  have  become 
Void  by  Non-paymeHfrof  Duty.  Non-payment  of 
Fourth  Year’s  F^ee. 

11,556  of  1884.  E.  Hi.mly.— Photography  by  Artificial  Light. 

Patented  in  America. 

392,292.  John  J.  Sloan,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  of  one-third  to 
Frank  Saunders,  same  place,  for  “ Photograph  Exhibitor.” — 
Filed  July  13th,  1888.  Serial  No.  279,857.  (No  model). 
Claim- — 1.  The  combination,  with  the  cage  Aj  ot  one  or  more 
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endless  chains  having  links  of  equal  length,  frames  G,  rigidly 
attached  to  each  alternate  link,  shafts  E and  F,  the  former  of 
which  is  square  in  cross-section,  plates  D D,  having  bearings 
therein  for  mounting  said  shafts,  and  suitable  grooves  within 
the  case  for  the  reception  of  sa'd  plates,  substantially  as  shown 
and  described. 

2.  In  a photograph-exhibiting  case,  the  combination,  with  the 
case,  of  the  flanges  a a,  plates  D D,  shafts  E F,  mounted  in 
bearings  formed  in  said  plates,  endless  chains  having  links  of 
equal  length,  and  a series  of  card-holding  frames  rigidly  attached 
to  the  alternate  links  of  said  chains,  substantially  as  shown  and 
described. 

3.  In  a photograph-exhibiting  case,  the  combination,  with 
supporting-grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  case,  endless  chains  hav- 


end and  provided  with  a cover  a for  closing  the  open  end,  an 
endless  series  of  frames  flexibly  connected  together  and  sup- 
ported within  the  case  and  provided  with  means  for  tnrning 
them,  a suitable  supporting-frame,  and  journals  E,  extending 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  body  portion  a'  and  supporting  it 
pivotally  on  the  frame,  whereby  the  body  portion  is  oscillatory 
on  its  support  and  adjustable  theron  to  bring  the  open  end, 
through  which  the  photograph-frames  are  projected,  to  a desired 
angle  for  convenience  of  display,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  A tilting  photograph -case  comprising,  in  combination,  a 
body  portion  a’,  open  at  its  upper  end  and  provided  with  a 
hinged  cover  a,  an  endless  series  of  frames  flexibly  connected 
together  and  supported  within  the  case  and  provided  with 
means  for  turning  them,  a stand  G,  a yoke  F supported  on 
the  stand,  and  journals  E,  extending  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
body  portion  a'  and  supporting  it  pivotally  on  the  yoke,  where- 
by the  body  portion  is  oscillatory  on  its  support  and  adjustable 
thereon  to  bring  its  open  end,  through  which  the  photograph- 
frames  are  projected,  to  a desired  angle  for  convenience  of  dis- 
play, substantially  as  described. 

392, .586.  Paschal  G.  Caspian,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  “Adjust- 
able Frame  for  Holding  Printing  Mediums  or  Filins.” — Filed 
Feb.  17,  1887.  Serial  No.  227,948.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  base-board,  the  bed-bar  to 
which  the  frame  to  carry  the  printing-film  is  attached,  and  the 


ing  links  of  equal  length,  card-holding  frames  attached  to  every 
other  one  of  said  links,  a square  and  a round  shaft,  and  a knob 
for  rotating  the  former,  of  the  plates  D D,  having  bevelled  or 
rounded  surfaces  d upon  their  inner  faces,  substantially  as  shown 
and  described. 

392,563.  Peteu  T.  Kavanagh,  Chicago,  assignor  to  Hypolite 
Boussemaere,  Lake  View,  111.,  “ Photograph-Case.” — Filed 
October  22nd,  1887.  Serial  No.  253.135.  (No  model.) 

Claim. — 1.  A tilting  photograph -c.ase  comprising,  in  combina- 
tion, a body  portion  a',  open  at  one  end  and  provided  with  a 
cover  a for  closing  the  open  end,  an  endless  series  of  frames 
flexibly  connected  together  and  supported  within  the  case  and 
provided  with  means  for  turning  them,  a suitable  supporting- 


frame,  and  journals  E,  extending  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
body  portion  a'  and  supporting  it  pivotally  on  the  frame, 
whereby  the  body  portion  is  oscillatory  on  its  support  and 
adjustable  thereon  to  bring  the  open  end,  through  which  the 
photograph-frames  are  projected,  to  a desired  angle  for  con- 
venience of  display,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  A tilting  photograph-case  comprising,  in  combination,  a 
body  portion  a'  rounded  toward  its  base  and  open  at  its  upper 


clamping  devices  to  secure  the  bed-bar  to  the  base-board  at  any 
desired  point,  substantially  as  described. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  bed-bar,  having  the  slot  A',  the 
frame  D',  having  the  clamping  studs  working  in  the  said  slot, 
and  thereby  adapted  to  adjust  the  frame  D'  on  the  bed-bar,  and 
the  frame  to  carry  the  printing  film  pivotally  connected  to  the 
frame  D',  substantially  as  described. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  rocking  frame  N',  having  the  parallel 
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horizontal  bars  O',  and  the  film-frame  R',  secured  to  said  bar® 
O'  and  detachable  therefrom,  substantially  as  specified. 

4.  The  combination  of  the  rocking  frame  N'  and  the  film-frame 
R',  secured  thereto  and  adjustable  thereon,  substantially  as 
described. 

5.  The  combination  of  the  base-board  having  the  opening  0 
and  the  track  or  guide  bars  F in  the  sides  thereof  with  the  table 
or  block  G,  having  the  frame  engaging  the  said  guide-bars,  one 
side  of  the  said  frame  being  laterally  adjustable  to  take  up  wear, 
substantially  as  described. 

6.  The  base-board,  having  a rectangular  opening  C,  and  formed 
with  guides  or  ways,  combined  with  the  sliding  table  G working 
in  the  guides  or  ways  in  the  walls  of  the  opening  C,  as  set  forth. 

7.  In  combination  with  the  base-board  A,  having  the  opening 
C,  provided  with  the  guides  or  ways,  the  sliding  table  G,  movable 
in  the  guides  or  ways  of  the  said  opening,  the  pins  \V,  the  springs 
X,  the  screw  U,  and  the  film- holding  frame,  as  set  forth. 

8.  In  combination  with  the  base-board  A,  having  the  opening 
C,  the  sliding  table  or  block  G movable  in  the  opening  C,  said 
table  or  bloc'-t  having  one  of  its  sides  laterally  adjustable,  as  set 
forth. 

9.  The  combination  of  the  base-board,  the  rocking  frame  N' 
hinged  or  pivoted  thereto,  and  having  the  arms  O'  and  the  film- 
frame  R',  having  the  longitudinal  openings  in  its  sides  to  receive 
the  said  arms,  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  substantially  as  described. 

10.  The  combination  of  the  base-boaid,  the  rocking  frame  N' 
hinged  or  pivoted  thereto,  the  film-frame,  and  the  set-screws  S', 
securing  the  film-frame  adjustably  to  the  rocking  frame,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 


Comsponhina. 

THE  WEST  LONDON  PilOTOGRAPITIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — A preliminary  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the 
above  Society  will  be  held  on  Friday,  December  14th,  at 
8 p.m. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in 
finding  a suitable  room  for  holding  this  meeting  near  the 
Broadway,  Hammersmith,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  it 
at  the  “ Chiswick  Hall,”  High  Road,  Chiswick. 

Trams  pass  the  door,  and  access  by  rail  is  from  Turnham 
Green  Station. 

All  interested  are  invited  to  make  every  effort  to 
attend. —Yours  faithfully,  TnEopiiiLUs  B.  March, 

G.  F.  Blackmore, 

“ PentUle,'’  Elliott  Road,  Chiswick,  IF. 


JProcccciiings  of  ^ocidits, 

Bath  Photographic  Society. 

A MEETING,  attended  by  about  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
was  held  at  10,  Quiet  Street,  Bath,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
28th  ult.,  G.  F.  Powell  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Society,  and  of  the  energy  displayed 
by  the  members.  He  paid  a graceful  tribute  to  the  abilities  of 
those  who  were  about  to  entertain  them  that  evening,  but  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  lean  too  heavily  upon  the  generosity 
of  a few  of  the  members  who  were  always  ready  to  work  in  the 
general  interest. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (W.  Middleton  Ashman)  exhibited  and 
described  the  working  details  of  Collins’  new  portable  camera 
and  three-fold  tripod  stand.  This  instrument  was  on  view 
at  the  late  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  and,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  of  the  Kinnear  pattern  ; it  contains  some  novel  adjustments 
whereby  all  the  swing  arrangements,  sliding  and  focussing,  are 
controlled  by  the  front  board.  The  baseboard  is  fitted  with 
McKellan's  patent  turntable  ; half-plate  size,  weighs  3 lbs.,  and 
focus  extends  from  three  to  sixteen  inches. 

Friese  Greene  (London)  gave  a demonstration  of  enlarging 
on  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  opal  plates.  Having  explained  the  nature 
of  the  apparatus  used — an  enlarging  lantern,  with  paraffin  lamp. 


condenser,  &c. — and  referred  to  the  advantage  of  a good  diffuser, 
such  as  a plate  coated  with  a mixture  of  kaolin  and  collodion,  he 
impressed  upon  the  members  the  peculiar  suitability  of  opal 
vignettes  as  a method  of  reproduction.  The  usual  plan  of 
vignetting  was  drawn  attention  to,  after  which  a half-plate 
portrait  negative  was  enlarged  to  15  by  12  on  a screen  of  opal 
covered  with  white  paper,  which  Mr.  Green  stated  was  the  best 
focussing  screen  to  use.  The  lights  were  then  turned  down,  and 
an  0])al  plate  exposed,  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  cleared, 
and  fi.xed.  This  was  afterwards  passed  round  among  the 
audience,  and  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

Phillip  Braham  praised  the  m.anner  in  which  the  demon- 
stration had  been  given,  and  hoped  others  in  the  locality  would 
come  forward  with  similar  demonstrations,  and  give  the 
members  similar  instruction. 

C.  H.  Talbot,  of  Lacock  Abbey  (son  of  Fox  Talbot)  said  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  being  present  to  witness  the  demonstration. 
He  did  not  know  how  many  of  the  assembly  understood  the  details 
of  that  particular  process,  but  he  had  to  confess  to  his  own 
ignorance  of  it  previous  to  that  evening.  He  was  glad  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Greene  in  connection  with  the  foundation 
of  the  Bath  Photographic  Society,  and  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
gentleman  was  ready  to  go  to  any  amount  of  trouble  to  push 
forward  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

W.  PuMPHREY  displayed  a large  number  of  pictures  on  the 
screen  by  means  of  his  oxy-hydrogen  lantern.  He  used  a mixed 
jet  and  compressed  gases  from  the  cylinders,  which  gave  a 
splendid  illumination,  and  in  passing  called  attention  to  points 
in  the  choice  of  a subject,  which  was  most  instructive. 

Series  lent  by  the  Chairman,  Austin  J.  King,  and  John  Dug- 
dale,  mostly  wet  collodion,  were  first  shown  ; then  followed 
selections  from  Mr.  Pumphrey’s  own  stock,  including  instan- 
taneous pictures  of  cyclists,  trains  in  motion,  cygnets,  street 
and  rural  scenes  ; Switzerland,  North  Germany,  and  micro- 
scopical sections,  some  being  from  film  negatives. 

Austin  J.  King,  and  Canon  Williams  each  spoke  of  the  in- 
structive amusement  afforded  by  the  lantern  ; and  the  making  of 
transparencies  in  the  winter  evenings  from  negatives  produced  in 
the  summer  months  recalled  many  pleasant  holiday  remi- 
niscences. 

Next  meeting  December  19th,  at  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution. 


Dukinfield  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society’s  Rooms  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  27th,  T.  Lees  (Vice-President)  in 
the  chair. 

Messrs.  Basil  Hall  and  Joseph  Hutchinson  were  duly  elected 
members,  after  which  it  was  announced  that  the  Council  had 
decided  to  extend  the  date  for  sending  in  prints  for  the  com- 
petition to  the  third  week  in  January  ; and  that  the  exhibition 
of  members’  work,  &c.,  would  be  held  at  the  January  meeting. 

William  Jenkinson  and  the  Chairman  then  gave  an 
interesting  and  perfectly  successful  demonstration  of  enlarging 
by  the  aid  of  a sciopticon  lantern.  The  paper  used  was  Morgan 
and  Kidd’s,  and  the  subject  a capital  view  of  “ Hornby  Castle,” 
near  Lancaster,  from  a quarter-plate  negative  by  the  Chairman. 
The  enlargement  was  finished  in  view’  of  the  members,  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  highly  pleased  at  the  artistic  result  obtained. 


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday  W.  Willis  read  a paper  entitled,  “ A Lesson  in 
the  New  Cold  Bath  PJatinotype  Process,”  F.  Machell  Smith 
occupying  the  chair.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  examples, 
and  a complete  demonstration  of  the  process  was  given,  a large 
number  of  exposed  prints  being  developed  before  the  meeting. 
W.  Willis  stated  what  he  recommended  as  a standard  developer, 
a great  point  in  this  being  that  the  cost  of  the  development  was 
materially  reduced,  without  apparent  deterioration  in  result.  By 
varying  the  proportions  of  the  development  and  the  platinum 
salts  within  certain  limits,  ha'f-tone  and  a cold  colour,  or  increase 
of  vigour  and  a warm  colour,  were  obtainable. 

A discussion  followed,  in  w’hich  S.  Bourne  strongly  advocated 
research  in  the  direction  of  a reliable  printing-out  method  on 
the  platinum  basis  ; W.  Willis  replying  that  although  it  might  be 
true  that  printing-out  processes  might  be  vastly  improved, 
inherent  defects  in  printing  paper  so  prepared  must  always 
prevent  the  best  quality  of  print  being  obtained  thereon. 
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The  subject  for  Thursday,  13th  December,  will  be  “ Photo- 
graphs of  Nebulae,”  when  A.  A.  Common  will  deliver  a lecture. 
Meeting  at  8 p.m. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  at  the  Mason’s 
Hall  Tavern,  J.  Traill  Taylor  presiding. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  the  Chairman  proposed  “ The 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  and  kindred 
Societies,”  responded  to  by  J.  J.  Briginshaw.  The  Parent  Society 
was  replied  to  by  W.  England,  the  Photographic  Club  by  A. 
Cowan,  the  Camera  Club  by  F.  P.  Cembrano,  the  North 
London  Pnotographic  Society  by  W.  Cobb,  and  the  Convention 
by  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston.  The  other  toasts  were  “ The  Visitors  ” 
and  ” The  Chairman,”  proposed  by  F.  A.  Bridge. 

Numerous  songs  and  recitations  were  contributed  during  the 
evening  by  F.  A.  Bridge,  W.  Cobb,  A.  Cowan,  S.  Moran,  W. 
Prestwiob,  J.  Goodwin,  and  J.  J.  Briginshaw. 


m Stubio. 

Capt.  Abney  “On  the  Measurement  op  the  Luminosity 
OF  Coloured  Surfaces.” — In  a communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  General  Festing  and  the  author  have  described  a method 
of  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
spectrum  reflected  by  various  pigments  with  that  reflected  from 
white  ; luminosity  curves  have  been  constructed,  the  areas  of 
which  give  comparative  measures  of  the  total  luminosities. 
This  method  of  comparison  is  accurate,  but  requires  consider- 
able time,  and  the  author  has  devised  a more  rapid  process. 
The  coloured  surface,  whose  luminosity  is  to  be  compared  with 
white,  is  placed  beside  a white  patch  within  a dark  box.  A 
direct  beam  of  light  passes  through  an  aperture  in  the  box, 
and  a black  rod  casts  a shadow  on  the  coloured  patch  ; another 
beam  from  the  same  source  is  reflected  at  an  angle,  and  forms  a 
shadow  of  the  same  rod  on  the  white  patch,  the  junction  of 
the  two  shadows  coinciding  with  that  of  the  two  surfaces  to  be 
compared.  In  the  path  of  the  direct  beam  is  placed  a rotating 
disc  with  angular  openings,  adjustable  whilst  rotating  by  a 
simple  lever,  and  by  this  means  the  white  patch  can  be  made 
to  appear  too  light  and  too  dark  in  rapid  succession.  By 
gradually  diminishing  the  range  of  oscillation  of  the  lever,  a 
position  of  equal  luminosities  can  be  found.  The  coloured  sur- 
face is  now  replaced  by  a white  one,  and  the  adjustment  again 
made,  and  from  the  angular  apertures  required  in  the  two  cases 
the  relative  luminosities  are  determined.  Comparisons  made  in 
this  way  (the  numbers  relating  to  which  are  given  in  the  paper) 
with  emerald  green,  vermilion,  French  ultramarine,  &c.,  gave 
results  in  close  agreement  with  those  deduced  from  the  lumi- 
nosity curves  obtained  by  the  spectrum  method. — Chemical 
News  report  of  meeting  of  Physical  Society. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Ordinary  meet- 
ing at  6a,  Pall  Mall  East,  Tuesday,  December  11th,  at  8 p.m., 
when  the  adjourned  discussion  wUl  be  taken  on  Captain  Abney’s 
paper,  read  November  13th  ; J.  Spiller  reading  a short  paper 
on  the  subject. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— The  annual 
meeting  was  held  on  November  29th,  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  chair, 
and  a most  encouraging  report  was  read. 

The  Huddersfield  Photographic  Society.— This  Socisty, 
the  formation  of  which  was  mentioned  on  page  750,  is  now 
fairly  organised,  and  a satisfactory  business  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  25th  November  last. 

The  Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— The  Society 
announces  the  following  arrangements  for  the  Winter  Session, 
1889 


January  9th — ...  “Optics”  ...  Alex.  Kellar. 

„ 23rd — “ Hydroquinone  as  a developer  ” C.  H.  Murrell. 
February  6th — “Transferrotype”  (Eastman  process) 


I>  * 

20th— 

“ Llantwit  Major  ” ... 

W.  H.  Kitchin. 
John  Storrie. 

March 

6th— 

“ Photographic  Chemistry  ” 
“ Photography  as  an  Art  ” 

Jesse  Williams. 

20th— 

S.  W.  AUen. 

April 

3rd— “ 

The  Lantern,  and  how  to  work  it” 

17  th— 

“ Mechanical  Processes  ” 

W.  Windsor. 
W.  Bush. 

May 

1st — 

“ Spiritualistic  Photography ' 
“ Platinotype  Printing  ” 

” D.  Josti. 

15  th— 

S.  W.  Allen. 

Photooraphic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Dec.  12th 
will  be  “ The  Manipulation  of  Bromide  and  Chloride  Papers.” 


dComsponbints. 

*,•  Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  lor  revieT,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  and  addressed,  “ The  Editor,  Photooeaphic  News, 
6, Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C. ; while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  " Pipes  and  Oaetke,  Photoosaphic 
News,  5,  Furnival  Strest,  London,  E C.” 

C.  Hethton  Lewis. — 1.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  commercial  preparation  you  refer  to,  we  can- 
not give  an  opinion.  The  well-known  method  of  Clark  is 
available  for  all,  and  is  certainly  far  less  costly  than  the  use  of 
the  nostrums  you  refer  to.  2.  The  spongy  iron  is  prepared 
from  haematite  ores  by  heating  to  redness,  and  passing  over 
reducing  gases,  such  as  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide.  Pyro- 
lusite  is  the  native  peroxide  of  manganese.  3.  A charcoal  filter 
intelligently  used  is  preferable.  At  intervals,  the  charcoal  must 
be  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  longer  intervals  it 
requires  re-burning. 

Litho.  Photo. — The  addition  of  a little  wax  is  an  advantage,  as 
affording  a better  resist  to  the  acid  than  an  ordinary  printing  ink, 
say  one  part  of  wax  to  four  of  ink ; melt  the  wax  first  and  stir  the 
ink  in.  For  thinning,  a volatile  medium  such  as  benzol  is  better 
than  oil,  as  it  leaves  the  ink  more  solid  on  the  lines ; but  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  work  with  an  ink  thinned  with  benzole  than  when 
one  of  the  usual  oils  has  been  used. 

M.  R.  Bellman. — We  are  quite  at  a loss  for  any  explanation, 
unless  we  assume  that  you  were  mistaken  as  to  the  alkalinity  of 
the  solution. 

J.  T.  M. — You  will  find  a paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Year-Book 
for  1889. 

Cork  Amateur. — You  will  much  favour  us  if  you  will  post  us  a 
copy  of  the  newspaper  containing  the  notice.  The  cutUnghardly 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  paper. 
Draughtsman. — There  is  no  process  which  gives  black  lines 
which  is  not  very  considerably  more  troublesome  than  the  ordi- 
nary cyanofer  process,  and  the  best  of  the  black  line  processes  is 
that  to  which  you  refer.  If  you  read  German  you  should  obtain 
a small  book  on  “ Lichtpaus,”  published  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  of 
Dusseldorf. 

T.  L.  S.— It  will  keep  practically  unaltered,  although  a trace  of 
the  gold  may  be  deposited. 

T.  Illingworth. — There  are  so  many  ways  that  the  sketch  may 
have  become  copyright  that  we  can  suggest  no  satisfactory  means 
of  ascertaining.  If,  for  example,  it  was  originally  published  ns 
part  of  even  the  moat  obscure  magazine  or  book,  it  is  copyright. 
Assistant. — Mix  a little  boiled  oil  with  the  paint,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  proportion  of  pigment— if  this  latter  is 
necessary — to  prevent  it  drying  with  a gloss. 

Emulsion. — You  will  find  particulars  in  Abney’s  “ Instruction  in 
Photography.” 

L.  R.  T. — The  paper  you  refer  to  is  not  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Camera  Club,  although  this  might,  perhaps,  be 
supposed  from  the  notice  you  enclose. 

Greenway. — No  intensifier,  properly  so  called,  does  what  you 
say.  We  su.spect  that  you  have  failed  to  wash  properly  between 
the  several  stages. 

C.  Northwich. — 1.  If  the  solution  is  alkaline,  the  oxidation  goes 
on  very  rapidl}  ; but  if  a trace  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  prepara- 
tion may  be  kept  several  weeks  without  change.  Two  drops  to 
each  ounce  of  solution  is  quite  sufficient.  2.  Imperfect  fixation 
is  the  cause.  In  cold  weather  the  hyposulphite  solution  acts  very 
much  more  slowly,  or  may  be  you  have  used  freshly  prepared 
solution  which  has  not  had  time  to  reach  the  normal  temperature. 
L.  Tanner. — Next  week  if  possible,  but  soon  at  any  rate. 
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FORTHCOMING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 
IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT. 

There  has  been  a tendency  of  late  for  photographic  exhi- 
bitions to  multiply  m number  and  to  become  of  propor- 
tionately less  importance  and  interest ; but  of  the  three 
approaching  exhibitions  of  which  photographers  are 
now  receiving  notices  by  post,  that  which  pro- 
mises to  be  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance  is  the 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  January  at  Richmond. 

This  exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Teck,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  the  Princess 
Frederica,  and  it  will  be  held  on  January  8th,  9th,  10th, 
11th,  and  I2th  of  .January,  1889,  in  the  Castle  Assembly 
Rooms,  Richmond.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  will  open 
the  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  J anuary  8. 

The  circular  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  exhibi- 
tion is  not  promoted  with  any  commercial  object,  but  in 
the  event  of  there  being  a surplus  it  will  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Richmond  Free  Library  and  the  Athletic 
Association. 

The  regulations  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Application  for  space  upon  the  form  provided  must  be  filled 
up  and  returned  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Alber  Chandler, 
1,  King  Street,  Richmond,  not  later  than  Thursday,  December 
20th,  1888. 

2.  Photographs  will  be  exhibited  free  of  charge,  and  must  be 
sent  in  mounted  and  framed  (Oxford  frames  not  admissible),  and 
all  exhibits  delivered,  carriage  paid,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
December  29th,  1888,  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Photographic  Exhibition,  Castle  Assembly  Rooms,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  and  bear,  in  a distinct  manner,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  together  with  the  division  and  class.  The  com- 
mittee reserve  the  right  to  refuse  any  exhibit,  without  stating 
any  reason  for  so  doing. 

3.  The  committee  will  undertake  to  unpack,  repack,  and 
deliver  exhibits  to  the  carriers  for  return  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  will,  by  engaging  professional  assistance,  use  the 
greatest  care  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  committee  will  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  accident,  damage,  or  loss 
that  may  occur. 

4.  All  particulars  must  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  exhibit, 
as  well  as  on  a separate  label  attached  to  the  frame.  No  name, 
title,  or  other  particulars  allowed  on  the  front,  as  such  will 
appear  in  the  catalogue,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  the 
exhibitor’s  name  and  address  be  permitted  on  the  front  of  the 
frame,  or  mount,  or  picture  entered  for  competition. 

5.  No  exhibit  shall  be  allowed  to  be  removed  during  the 
exhibition. 

6.  In  the  Apparatus  Division  a charge  of  10s.  to  each  exhi- 
bitor will  be  made  for  a collection  of  apparatus,  &c.  Glass 
cases  will  be  allowed.  Table  space  will  be  provided  at  Cd.  per 
square  foot,  with  a minimum  charge  of  5s.  No  exhibitor  will 
be  allowed  to  transfer  any  portion  of  the  space  allotted  to  him. 
or  to  allow  any  other  than  his  duly  admitted  exhibits  to  be 
placed  thereon,  without  the  consent  of  the  committee.  Orders 


may  be  taken,  but  no  articles  will  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the 
Exhibition. 

7.  Photographs  coloured  will  not  be  admissable. 

8.  Reasonable  care  will  be  taken  to  protect  exhibits,  but  the 
committee  will  not  he  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  arising 
from  fire,  accident,  or  any  other  cause.  The  committee  will, 
however,  reasonably  insure  against  fire  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Exhibition. 

9.  The  nou-transferable  admission  ticket  will  be  supplied  to 
each  exhibitor,  and,  in  the  apparatus  division,  to  an  attendant 
where  necessary,  which  will  pass  the  holder  in  the  Exhibition 
without  payment  on  each  day  of  the  Exhibition. 

10.  No  chemicals  of  a dangerous  or  explosive  nature  shall, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  exhibited. 

11.  All  who  become  exhibitors  signify  by  so  doing  their  com- 
pliance with  the  whole  of  these  rules,  regulations,  and  condi- 
tions, and  with  such  other  regulations  as  the  committee  may 
think  it  necessary  to  enforce. 

12.  Awards  will  be  made  in  each  class,  provided  the  judges 
deem  any  exhibit  or  exhibits  of  sufficient  merit.  From  the 
decision  of  the  judges  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

13.  All  correspondence  and  enquiries  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  Richmond, 
Surrey. 

The  following  medals  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

Division  A.  — Open  to  all  Exhibitws  (Professional  and 
Amateurs). — Class  1 : For  Landscape  or  Seascape,  or  series  of 
same — One  silver,  one  bronze.  Class  2 : For  Portrait  or  series 
of  same — One  silver,  one  bronze.  Class  3 : For  Figure  Subject 
or  interior  with  figures,  or  series  of  same — One  silver,  one  bronze. 
Class  4 : For  Architecture,  Interior  and  Exterior,  or  series  of 
same — One  silver,  one  bronze.  Class  6 : For  the  best  series  of 
Lantern  Transparencies — One  silver,  one  bronze.  Class  6 : 
Stereoscopic  Photography  ; Stereoscopic  Slides  (Paper  or  Glass) 
— One  silver.  Class  7 : For  the  Best  Transparency. not  under 
half-plate— One  bronze,  presented  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd. 
Class  8 : For  the  Best  Enlargement  on  Messrs.  ^lorgan  and 

Kidd’s  Opals  or  Paper,  any  size — One  silver,  one  bronze,  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Samuel  Fry  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  and 
Kingston.  Class  9 : For  the  best  Picture  (Landscape  or  Figure) 
from  a Negative  upon  Fry’s  Plates  (Kingston  Special,  Kingston 
Slow,  or  60  Times) — Silver  medal.  Class  10  ; For  the  best  Slide 
or  Set  of  Slides  made  upon  Fry’s  Lantern  Plate.s— Silver  medal, 
presented  by  The  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Co., 
Limited.  Class  1 1 : For  the  best  Photographs  taken  wjth  the 
London  S’ereoscopic  Company’s  Apparatus — One  silver,  one 
bronze. 

Division  B. — Open  to  Amateurs  Only. — Class  12:  For  Land- 
scape or  Seascape,  or  series  of  same,  irre.spective  of  size — One 
silver,  one  bronze.  Class  13  : For  Landscape  or  Seascape,  .or 
series  from  half-plate  or  under — One  silver,  one  bronze.  Class 
14  : For  Portrait,  or  series  of  same — One  silver,  one  bronze. 
Class  15  : For  Figure  Subject,  or  Interior,  with  figures,  or  series 
of  same — One  silver,  one  bronze.  Class  16 : For  Architecture, 
Interior  and  Exterior,  or  series  of  same — One  silver,  one  bronze. 
Class  17  : For  the  best  Instantaneous  Landscape  or  Seascape,  or 
series  of  same — One  silver,  one  bronze.  Class  18  : For  tho  best 
series  of  Lantern  Transparencies — One  silver,  one  bronze.  Class 
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19  : For  the  best  Collection  of  Slides  of  Microscopic  Photography 
— Bronze  medal.  Class  20  : For  the  Best  Picture,  half-[>late  or 
under  (limited  to  Residents  in  Richmond,  and  within  a 
distance  of  three  miles  therefrom)— Bronze  medal  (pre.sented  by 
the  Proprietors  of  the  A mateur  Photognvpker).  Class  21  : For 
the  Best  Photograph  in  the  Exhibition,  irrespective  of  subject  or 
size  (the  photograph  must  be  the  work  of  an  amateur  exposure, 
development,  printing,  and  toning) — One  silver,  one  bronze. 

Photographs  must  not  be  entered  in  Divisions  A and  B to 
which  prizes  or  medals  have  been  awarded  at  other  exhibitions. 

Champion  Prizks. — (In  these  classes  photographs  only  which 
have  taken  prizes  or  medals  at  other  exhibitions  will  be  eligible 
for  competition).— O^oi  to  all  Exhibitors. — Class  22  ; For  the 
Best  Photographs,  or  series  of  same,  in  the  exhibition  — One  silver- 
gilt,  one  silver,  one  bronze.  Open  to  Amateurs  only. — Class  23  : 
For  the  Best  Photographs,  or  series  of  same,  in  the  exhibition — 
One  silver-gilt,  one  silver,  one  bronze. 

In  the  adjudication,  special  regard  will  be  taken  of  artistic 
qualities,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  prints  from  untouched 
negatives. 

Division  C. — Apparatus  and  Appliances.—  Two  silver  and  two 
bronze  medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for 
the  best  collect  on  of  photographic  apparatus,  or  for  any  appliance 
of  special  merit. 

Of  the  other  exhibitions  we  may  refer  to  one  announced 
to  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  during  March,  1889, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  preliminary  circular,  will  be  too 
much  of  a.comniercial  speculation  to  be  thoroughly  repre- 
.sentative. 

What  is  styled  a “ champion  ” exhibition  is  proposed 
for  holding  early  in  the  year  (to  open  January  8th)  at  148, 
New  Bond  Street.  Only  works  by  those  who  have  taken 
awards  during  the  past  ten  years  are  to  be  shown.  Re- 
quests for  particulars  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary 
at  the  above  address. 


LIGHTING  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 

BY  C.  r.  I.  nUCHOCHOIS.* 

The  art  of  lighting  is  generally  neglected  by  photographers. 
The  pose  attracts  all  their  attention.  They  pose  the  sitter  at 
one  end  of  the  studio,  regulate  the  light  for  that  particular  place, 
and,  whatever  be  the  character,  the  features  of  the  sitter,  it  is 
invariably  lighted  in  the  same  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
light  arranged  once  for  all. 

This  a great  error.  The  pose  and  the  lighting  are  closely  allied 
to  each  other  ; one  gives  value  to  the  other  ; both  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules. 

A portrait  is  composed  according  to  the  individuality  of  the 
person  to  be  represented — that  is  to  say,  his  character — which  is 
reflected  by  the  features,  the  expression  of  the  face,  his  age,  con- 
dition, and  profe-asion.  The  attitude  should  be  repose,  simple  ; 
the  face,  the  subject,  and  everything  else  related  to  it.  The 
lines  must  be  varied,  well  balanced  ; nothing  in  the  picture 
should  divert  the  eyes  of  the  observer  from  the  principal  subject 
and  destroy  the  unity  ; but  they  should  be  forced,  so  to  speak, 
to  unconsciously  return  to  it. 

If  we  apply  this  first  rule  to  the  lighting,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  portrait  of  a child,  that  of  a young  woman,  and  a man  can- 
not be  lighted  in  the  same  manner,  nor  every  child,  woman,  and 
man  treated  alike  to  preserve  their  individuality. 

A child,  for  example,  should  be  brightly  lighted  with  opjiosi- 
tion  of  well  graduated  shadows  to  render  his  delicate,  rosy  face. 

The  portrait  of  a woman  can  be  treated  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  to  impart  a calm,  pleasing,  and  youthful  appearance  to 
the  picture. 

For  a man,  the  opposition  of  light  and  shade  should  be  more 
marked,  to  give  firmness  to  his  features. 

An  old  savant,  a man  of  mark  with  characteristic  features, 
may  be  lighted  A la  Rembrandt : not  the  Rembrandt  of  the 
photographer,  which  consists  in  placing  the  sitter  noaily  profile, 
and  the  broad  side  of  the  face  all  in  the  shadow — a manner  Rem- 
brandt never  used  in  portraits — but  by  large  efiects  of  light  con- 
trasted by  dark  shadows,  the  small  side  of  the  face  in  the  shade, 
and  the  light  playing  around  the  sitter  to  give  relief  to  the 
figure. 

The  rules  and  examples  of  lighting  which  will  be  given  in  these 
papers  should  be  studied  by  analyzing  the  works  of  the  great 
painters  in  the  originals,  if  possible,  or  in  good  engravings,  in 


order  not  to  be  misled,  and  to  produce  just  such  efiects  ; for,  by 
an  injudicious  arrangement  of  lights  and  darks  one  may  entirely 
alter  the  beauty  of  the  model,  or  exaggerate  the  defects  of  its 
features,  giving  hardnesss  to  a pretty,  smiling  face,  an  unde- 
cided, insipid  appearance  to  a round  face  already  devoid  of  cha- 
racter, softness  to  energetic  features,  &c.  ; and  thus  destroy  the 
characteristics  and,  therefore,  the  resemblance,  which  does  not 
merely  consist  in  exactly  reproducing  the  lines,  the  form  of  the 
head,  but  also  its  expression  and  originality. 

II. 

There  are  two  modes  of  lighting  a portrait,  and,  indeed,  any 
picture. 

The  first  one,  which  consists  in  distributing  the  light  in 
masses  by  placing  the  whole  subject  in  the  light,  is  not  devoid 
of  grandeur.  It  has  been  and  is  still  employed  by  artists,  but 
the  lights  should  be  relieved  by  half-dark  and  dark  shadows  to 
give  vigour  and  solidity  to  the  whole,  otherwise  the  picture 
becomes  greyish,  monstrous,  without  character. 

The  other  manner  is  personified  by  the  great  master  in  chiaro- 
oscuro,*  whose  works  are  for  the  artist  and  the  student  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  study.  “ The  portraits  of  Rembrandt,”  says 
Mr.  Charles  Blanc,  “ induce  to  think,  because  they  think  them  • 
selves.  Not  only  are  they  marvels  of  chiaro-oscuro,  of  touch 
and  modele,  but  the  nationality  of  the  man,  his  condition,  his 
temper,  his  moral  physiognomy,  all  is  at  once  observed.  States- 
men, physicians,  burgomasters,  savants,  every  one  of  the  models 
of  Rembrandt  are  characterised  first  by  the  adjustment  and  the 
accessories,  of  which  not  one  is  not  useful  ; then  the  soul 
becomas  visible  in  their  features  ; the  habits  of  the  mind,  the 
most  intimate  sentiments  betray  themselves  by  the  unexplain- 
able expression  of  regard — they  look  at  you — and  it  is  there 
specially  that  his  portraits  are  living.  The  interior  flame 
which  lighten  the  eyes  renders  them  more  luminous  still  than 
the  ray  of  light  of  which  the  master  has  made  a pencil.  Rem- 
brant  represents  life  by  the  thought,  and  the  personages  of  his 
paintings  can  say  with  the  philosopher,  ‘ Je  pense,  done  je  suis.’  ” 

The  characteristic  manner  of  this  celebrated  artist,  which  pro- 
duces those  bold  and  dark  efiects  of  light,  in  his  paintings  and 
engravings,  and  gives  so  much  force  to  the  scene  he  represents, 
is  simple  ; a beam  of  light  falls  on  the  principal  subject,  and 
being  diffused  or  reflected,  as  in  nature,  illuminates  the 
secondary  subject-s,  then  melts  into  deep  shadows,  thus  pro- 
ducing strong  contrasts  of  lights  and  darks  without  harshness, 
whilst  variety  and  balance  are  obtained  by  abrupt  transitions, 
giving  stability  to  the  whole. 

As  it  has  been  observed  by  eminent  critic.’,  this  manner  often 
costs  too  much,  the  rest  of  the  picture  being  sacrificed  to  the 
principal  subject,  and  to  the  brightness  of  effects.  Those  who 
have  tried  to  imitate  the  master  did  not  always  keep  within  rea- 
son.ible  bounds.  Photographers,  if  we  except  Adam  Salomon 
and  a few  others,  have  exaggerated  it  to  the  grotesque,  not 
knowing  either  the  principles  of  chiaro  oscura,  or  the  manner  of 
regulating  the  light  in  a photographic  studio. 

As  examples  of  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  study  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Faustus,  ‘‘  Christ  Restoring  the  Daughter  of  .lairus,” 
“Samson  Menacing  his  Father-in- Law,”  better  known  in  Ger- 
many as  “ The  Prisoner,”  the  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  Brussels, 
that  of  an  old  gentleman  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden  (a  jewel),  the 
celebrated  “Night  Watch,”  &c. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  “Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  by  the  King  of  Antwerp,  an  admirable  example 
of  composition,  both  in  grouping  and  in  lighting.  All  the  j>er- 
sonages  of  that  sublime  scene,  the  holy  women,  the  apostles, 
concur  to  the  same  action,  and  all  the  lines  so  well  supported, 
as  rays  of  light  radiate  from  the  Saviour,  who  is  broadly  lighted 
and  relieved  by  a white  sheet,  whilst  the  other  actors  are  in  a 
secondary  light,  melting  into  shadows,  to  which  half-tones  give 
transparency. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CEREUS. 

BY  JCLICS  F.  SACHSE.t 

Within  late  years  many  remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made 
of  value  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  the  aid  and  use  of  the 
camera.  Some  of  these  discoveries  were  accidental  ; others 
again  were  arrived  at  only  after  a long  series  of  experiments. 

' Chiaro-oscuro  (or  light-dark)  is  the  art  of  combining  and  distributing 
the  lights  and  shades  to  produce  effect,  depth,  relief,  and  colour  in  a 
picture. 

t From  the  American  Journal  of  Photography, 
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Notable  among  the  latter  are  the  photographs  of  animal  loco- 
motion, and  others,  which  so  completely  revolutionize  many  of 
the  old  theories  and  ideas  which  had  held  sway  for  centuries. 

One  of  the  latest  applications  and  uses  of  the  camera  has  been 
the  successful  attempt  made  to  show  visibly  the  growth  and 
development  of  plant  life,  and  in  the  experiments  hereafter 
described  it  will  be  seen  that  marked  growth,  expansion,  or 
development  can  be  shown  on  the  sensitive  plate  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

These  experiments  came  about  in  the  following  manner. 
Several  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  writer  was  called  to  the 
blooming  of  the  ordinary  night-blooming  cactus,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bud  and  flower ; this  caused  .a  desire  for  further 
and  more  thorough  information  on  the  subject.  For  this  pur- 
pose a variety  of  the  cereus  family,  which  at  that  time  was 
ready  to  flower,  was  obtained,  and  the  subsequent  development 
and  unfolding  of  the  bud  into  a full-blown  flower  carefully 
observed  and  studied. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  in  nature,  is  how  the 
vital  force  is  stored  in  plants  ; how  for  months  the  plant  lies 
dormant,  without  giving  forth  any  sign  of  life  or  activity  ; yet 
when  the  time  comes,  the  development  of  the  bud,  leaf,  or  flower, 
as  the  case  may  be,  proceeds  with  certainty  and  rapidity.  This 


fact  is,  perhaps,  more  beautifully  instanced  in  some  of  the 
“ cactacea  ” than  any  other  genus  of  plant  life. 

When  this  hidden  energy  and  life  is  stored  or  what  force  or 
spark  loosens  the  bonds,  and  sets  the  mechanism  of  the  plant 
in  motion,  and  causes  the  collapse  from  the  moment  when  the 
zenith  is  reached,  or  the  mysterious  power  is  expended,  is  as  yet 
an  unsolved  problem. 

Whether  this  vital  force,  which  so  wonderfuily  causes  the 
rapid  development  of  the  bud,  with  the  accompanying  straining 
and  tremor  of  the  fibres,  from  its  base  to  the  very  point— 
action  which  is  equalled  only  by  the  nervous  twitchings  of  the 
animal  organism — together  with  the  expansion  and  increase  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant,  is  the  result  of  some  chemical 
agents  or  properties,  stored  somewhere  within  the  cellular 
system  of  the  hard,  dry,  and  often  shrunken  stem,  or  is  absorbed 
I from  the  dry,  sandy  soil,  by  the  scanty  rootlets  of  the  plant,  and, 
I if  so,  whther  it  is  by  the  aid  or  action  of  light,  air,  heat,  or 
> electricity  that  the  unseen  mechanism  of  the  plant  is  set  in 
[ motion,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover, 
j Arguments  have  been  set  forth  tending  to  show  that  the 
length  of  all  life  in  the  universe  was  regulated  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth  of  the  subject — the  quicker  the  development, 
the  shorter  the  existence.  Many  are  the  theories  which  have 


The  Evolution  of  the  N ght-Bloominj  Cereus,  Pliotographed  by  the  ^Isg-nesium  Flash  Light. 


been  advanced  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  but  all  without 
arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

The  study  of  these  marvellous  functions  of  the  plant  tr'auism 
stimulated  the  desire  for  further  investigation,  and  led  to  the 
determination — if  a similar  opportunity  should  offer  it  the 
future — to  make  a series  of  measurements,  and  capture,  if 
possible,  on  the  sensitive  gelatine  plate  in  the  camera,  the 
successive  stages  of  development  and  growth  of  this  remaricabie 
member  of  the  plant  kingdom. 

lu  May  of  the  present  year  two  specimens  of  the  Cereus  Mac 
Donaldim  (Hook)  coming  in  bud  were  available  for  experimental 
purposes,  the  first  a young  vigorous  plant,  showing  indications 
of  three  buds,  the  other  an  older  plant  with  two  buds.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  deecribe  the  plant  selected. 

The  pLmt  was  discovered  by  General  MacDonald  in  the  wilds 
of  Uondunis,  during  the  later  “forties”  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ; cuttings  of  the  plant  were  sent  by  him  to  England,  and 
named  in  honour(of  (his)  wife. 

The  cuttings  sent  to  the  Kew  Gardens  rooted  and  flourished, 
and  in  1851,  during  the  great  exhibition  in  London,  bloomed 


for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  the  flower,  from  its  size  and  beauty, 
attracting  much  attention  and  admiration  from  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  witness  the  expanding  of  the  petals. 

Linnmus,  called  the  father  of  botany,  knew  but  comparatively 
few  of  the  plants  known  to  us  as  the  cereus  ; it  was  Haworth 
who  first  considered  the  distinctive  characteristics  by  which 
they  varied  from  the  cactus  variety  important  enough  to  branch 
them  off  and  group  them  in  a new  and  separate  variety,  viz., 
“ The  Genus  Cereus.” 

The  name  itself  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  denotes  a wax 
taper  {Wachafackel  Wachsherte),  and  was  selected  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  porous  stalk  of  some  varieties  of  this  plant 
family  by  ths  Indians,  by  whom  they  were  soaked  in  wax,  gums, 
or  other  inflammable  substances,  and  used  as  torches  ; in  German 
they  are  called  Fackeldistel  or  Kerzen-Cactus. 

The  plant  itself  is  rather  unattractive.  The  main  stem,  about 
the  thickness  of  a man's  thumb,  sends  out  rambling,  far-reach- 
ing, climbing  limbs  or  branches.  These  are  about  the  thickness 
of  a little  finger,  five  to  seven  cornered,  almost  round  with  dull, 
irregular  edges,  having,  at  irregular  intervals,  small  rough  knots 
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or  protuberances,  covered  with  bunches  of  fine  prickles  or 
horns  ; the  colour  of  the  matured  growth  is  a dark,  dull  green. 
The  importance  of  the  plant,  which  unfortunately  is  a sky 
bloomer,  consists  wholly  in  the  flower,  which,  when  fully 
developed,  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  appears 
during  the  month  of  June. 

The  development  of  the  bud  at  first  is  very  slow,  being  merely 
a small  protuberance  on  the  stem  about  the  size  of  a pea.  After 
a certain  period  the  bud  becomes  in  size  and  appearance  like  a 
hazel-nut.  The  development  is  then  exceedingly  rapid,  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  accompanying  plates  ; the  total  length  of  the 
bud  and  stem,  just  before  the  final  expansion,  is  about  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  full-blown  flower. 

The  base  of  the  Perigyon  tube  or  stem  {Periyon  rohre)  is  of 
bulbous  shape,  the  tube  proper,  cylindrical,  of  a brown-green 
colour,  the  outer  sepals  orange-yellow  ; inner  sepals,  yellow,  all 
curved  backward^  ; the  whole  form  of  the  flower  being  lilia- 
ceous tfiMiere/or»iiy  ; petals,  white,  8pattle-shaped(spa<ef/or;aiy), 
the  numerous  stamens  about  seven  inches  long,  recurved  with 
sulphur-coloured  yellow  anthers  ; pistil,  white,  truncated,  and 
extended  beyond  the  stamens,  with  stigma  radiating  in  ten  or 
twelve  directions,  the  extreme  points  being  a very  light  yellow. 
For  the  better  illustration  we  will  designate  the  plant  with 
three  buds  as  “No.  A,”  the  other  one  “B,”the  buds  respec- 
tively as  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V. 

As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  two  plants  above  mentioned 
were  available,  preparations  were  at  once  made,  as  well  as  the 
limited  photographic  resources  and  knowledge  of  the  operator 
would  permit,  to  make  the  exposures  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes,  as  soon  as  the  development  of  the  bud  was  fairly  under 
way. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  this  point,  that  in  these  expo- 
sures no  special  care  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
artistic  picture  ; the  only  object  in  view  being  to  obtain  a set  of 
progressive  plates  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  bud  into  a 
flower. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  this  article  is  a reduction  of 
twelve  of  the  negatives  hereafter  described.  These  were  selected 
merely  with  the  view  of  giving  a general  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  results  obtained. 

The  complete  set  of  thirty-six  negatives  has  been  printed  and 
mounted  ; lantern  slides  of  the  series  have  also  been  prepared, 
for  the  purpose  of  further  comparison.  The  numbers  given  in 
the  text  refer  to  this  complete  set  of  pictures. 

( To  be  continued.)  • 
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DESIGN. 

BY  WALTER  CRANE.* 

Art,  like  the  parti-coloured  shield  of  the  fable,  has  two  sides, 
or  two  fields,  which — to  maintain  our  heraldic  simile — are  con- 
stantly counter-changed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  evolution  of 
design. 

These  may  be  broadly  distinguished  as — 

(I)  Aspect. 

(II)  Adaptation. 

The  first  comprehending  what  we  call  pictorial  work,  with  the 
impres.non  of  the  superficial  aspects  of  life  and  nature  as  its 
chief  aims.  The  second  comprehending  the  province  of  the  de- 
signer, whose  object  is  rather  to  suggest  than  to  imitate ; or  to 
express  and  relate  by  caraful  selection  of  the  more  permanent 
and  typical  characteristics  of  life  and  nature,  or  of  linear  forms 
derived  from  these,  certain  ideas  of  harmony  and  relation,  or  of 
poetic  thought  and  fancy.  The  object  of  the  designer  being,  in 
short,  to  ornament,  his  aim  is  rather  ideal  beauty  than  liter.il  fact. 

Since  the  times  of  the  unity  of  the  arts  and  crafts  in  architec- 
ture— since  their  differentiation — these  main  distinctions  have 
become  more  and  more  prominent,  until  we  have  reached  a period 
of  development  in  which  the  very  widest  divergence  of  concep  • 
tion,  method,  and  aim  exist  between  one  form  of  art  and 
another,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice. 

While  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  pictorial  artist  striving 
with  photographic  impartiality  and  fidelity  to  record  the  super- 
ficial facts,  phases,  and  characters  of  nature  in  their  must  un- 
studied and  accidental  conditions,  with  as  much  force  but 
as  little  conscious  selection  and  combination  as  possible  ; on 
the  other  we  have  the  ornamental  designer  dealing  with  purely 
abstract  qualities  of  line  and  form,  and  his  work  strictly  governed 
by  geometric  plan. 

• A Lecture  delivered  before  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society. 


Now  an  easel  picture,  or  any  pictorial  rendering  of  nature,  is 
supposed  to  bo  complete  in  itself.  It  does  not  necessarily  con- 
cern itself  with  its  surronndings  ; and  even  its  frame — the  last 
relic  of  the  connection  of  painting  with  architecture — is  often 
only  an  arbitrary  boundary,  not  to  define  its  decorative  limits, 
but  to  isolate  it  more  completely.  We  might  call  pictorial  art 
of  this  kind  unrelated  art ; its  form  dependent  only  on  the 
caprice  and  individual  impressions  of  the  painter,  .\nything  in 
the  nature  of  decorative  design,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  con- 
sistent in  relation  and  harmony  not  only  with  itself,  but  to  its 
surrounding  conditions.  The  most  careful  selection  must  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  form  ; the  utmost  consideration  given 
to  plan  and  play  of  counter-balancing  line.  The  result  may  be 
a picture,  but  it  must  also  be  a pattern. 

A poet,  while  using  the  common  tongue  and  forms  of  speech, 
casts  them  in  certain  rhythmical  shapes,  and  in  seeking  the 
highest  form  of  literary  expression,  imposes  certain  restraints 
•and  exercises  the  strictest  selection. 

Design,  too,  is  a language  full  of  richness  and  variety,  and  in 
the  various  forms  of  its  application  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  handicrafts,  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  adaptation  to  them, 
finds  new  methods  for  the  expression  of  beauty,  harmony,  fit- 
ness, unity  in  variety,  variety  in  unity — whatever  we  like  to 
call  it. 

Now,  under  our  head.  Adaptation. 

There  are  at  least  three  main  points  of  view  from  which  we 
may  regard  design.  Firstly,  design  in  its  least  applied  sense,  as 
connected  solely  with  the  embodiment  of  ideas,  and  expressed 
by  beautiful  drawing  alone — depending  on  qualities  and  con- 
ditions of  line,  and  colour,  and  value — design,  in  fact,  on  the 
pictorial  side,  less  dependent  on  material,  although  always  in- 
fluenced by  it,  as  in  the  hands  of  different  individuals  different 
qualities  are  brought  out.  For  instance,  the  characters  and 
quality  of  a drawing  with  a pen  and  ink  will  differ  from  one 
in  pencil,  though  by  the  same  artist ; while  in  the  designs  of 
different  masters  of  different  ages  and  countries,  the  greatest 
contrasts  in  spirit  and  methods  of  expre.ssion  are  found  even 
when  the  mateiial  is  the  same,  as  for  instance,  between  a 
drawing  of  Albert  Durer  and  one  by  John  Flaxman,  whether 
rendered  by  pen  or  graver. 

So  from  the  very  simplest  methods  of  the  draughtsman,  to 
the  utmost  complexities  of  the  painter,  design  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  characteristics  and  facilities  of  the  materials 
with  which  the  artist  works,  and  must  constantly  vary  in  in- 
tellectual and  poetic  expression  according  to  individual  use  and 
touch. 

The  second  sense  in  which  we  may  understand  design  is  ais 
constructive  drawing ; as  the  plan,  working  drawing,  or 
pattern  to  be  translated  or  expressed  in  other  materials,  and 
adapted  to  certain  spaces  or  objects,  and  as  deriving,  therefore, 
its  chief  value  and  interest  from  the  success  with  which  it  is 
adapted  to  such  materials  and  such  spaces  or  objects,  over  and 
above  its  own  intrinsic  qualities,  and  the  measure  of  its  beauty 
and  invention.  The  third  conception  of  design  is  as  it  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
different  materials  themselves,  and  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
those  qualities  with  which  it  is  inseparably  bound  as  thought 
with  language.  This  is  when  designer  and  draftsman  are  one, 
and  think  and  work  in  the  material  of  their  thought,  as  it  follows 
the  ductihility  of  the  metal,  the  crispness  of  the  wood,  the 
pliability  of  the  leather,  the  plasticity  of  the  clay,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  vehicle  of  expression. 

It  is  chiefly  of  design  in  the  sense  of  constructive  drawing 
as  understood  in  the  second  of  iny  three  divisions  that  I pro- 
pose to  deal  to-night ; though,  necessarily  (since  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  line  between  them)  with  occ.asional  excursions 
into  the  first  and  third. 

If  it  may  seem  that  in  this  matter  of  design  I am  drawing 
mostly  on  my  own  experience  and  my  own  illustrations,  it  is 
because  I think  it  may  be  mure  useful  to  give  the  results  of  a 
definite  personal  practice  as  far  as  it  goes,  than  to  rely  on 
theories  and  assumption  about  the  work  of  others  which  could 
not  pissibly  have  the  same  certitude. 

In  these  literal  and  photographic  days,  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions which  meets  the  designer  is  the  degree  of  naturalism  which 
is  within  his  scope  and  purpose. 

There  are  endless  ways  of  looking  at  nature.  We  may  use  our 
eyes  alone,  or  we  may  use  all  our  faculties  and  not  find  them  too 
much.  It  is  certain  that  what  we  feel  and  know  enters  as  largely 
into  art  as  what  we  see. 

I Now  the  designer  may  make  as  many  careful  studies  from 
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uature  as  the  painter,  but  he  will  look  for  different  facts,  and 
express  them  in  a different  kind  of  shorthand. 

Take  an  oak  tree,  for  example.  The  pictorial  sketchers  might 
represent  it  somewhat  in  this  way  (illustration) — his  method  of 
saying,  “ This  is  an  oak  tree.” 

But  the  designer,  while  he  might  also  make  a sketch  from  this 
modern  landscape  point  of  view,  could  not  stop  here  if  he  wanted 
to  make  a decoration  of  it.  He  would  have  to  formalize  it,  or 
systematize  it,  to  make  a pattern  of  it ; in  short,  to  make  it  speak 
clearly  and  intelligibly  in  decoration.  He  would  go  to  work 
somewhat  in  this  way  (illustration).  This  would  be  his  manner 
of  saying,  ” This  is  an  oak  tree.” 

Now  the  first  or  pictorial  method  of  representation  involves 
quite  as  distinct  a convention,  in  its  own  way,  as  the  second 
or  decorative  method.  In  the  first,  a species  of  shorthand 
is  employed  for  the  statement  of  certain  external  facts,  uncon- 
trolled by  any  ornamental  intention  or  decorative  purpose.  The 
second  emphasizes  certain  facts,  but  makes  external  appearances 
subservient  to  the  decorative  purpose.  In  making  a book  illus- 
tration, for  instance,  the  artist  may  think  exclusively  of  the 
scene  he  has  to  represent  v/ithout  reference  to  what  may  be 
called  the  architecture  of  the  printed  page,  or  the  mechanical 
conditions  of  its  existence.  The  result,  however  admirable  and 
brilliant  as  an  independent  work,  remains  unsuitable  to  its  pur- 
pose and  conditions.  Or  he  may,  availing  himself  of  these  con- 
ditions, produce  not  only  an  illustration,  but  also  a decorative 
design  fitted  to  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  press,  and  add- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  the  book — a point  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Emery  Walker  is  his  admirable  lecture  on  letter-press  printing. 

The  designer  would,  moreover,  have  in  view  some  particular 
space  or  shape  he  wanted  to  fill  with  his  oak  tree,  and  so  he 
would  control  its  contours  with  an  imaginary  line,  carved  or 
angular,  as  might  best  adapt  itself  to  his  decorative  purpose,  and 
the  method  and  object  of  the  work. 

AVhile  he  might  rest  content  with  bis  round-headed  oak  tree 
as  a device  complete  in  itself,  in  adapting  it  on  a square 
principle  to  fill  a panel  he  might  find  it  desirable  to  balance  the 
design,  and  add  to  the  interest  by  the  addition  of  stags  beneath 
(illustration) ; and  by  repeating  the  device  obtain  a motive  for 
a diaper  pattern,  and  by  printing  it  on  wall  paper  or  cotton 
bring  a whole  deer  park  within  the  modest  domain  of  the 
landless  citizen. 

Supposing  we  plucked  a field  daisy  aud  drew  its  portrait, 
somewhat  like  this  (illustration),  we  should  feel  it  made  a some- 
what meagre  device  for  a panel  ; but  if  we  proceeded  to  make  a 
treatment  of  it,  thus  (illustration),  we  should  fill  our  space  and 
produce  a design. 

Here,  again,  we  build  upon  a linear  plan  geometric  in  its  origin, 
and  we  follow  the  alternate  system  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  aud  flower. 

These  geometric  plans  which  govern  all  ornament  are  the  very 
alphabet  of  design,  and,  like  all  alphabets,  have  played  a very 
important  part  in  its  history. 

The  earliest  forms  of  ornament  were  purely  linear  and 
geometric.  Borders  were  constructed  of  a series  of  horizontal  or 
perpendicular  lines  and  strokes,  or  by  the  simple  repetition  of 
geometric  forms  such  as  the  square  and  circle,  as  in  the  examples 
from  the  gate  of  Mjkensc,  as  well  as  in  the  patterns  of  all 
primitive  peoples. 

From  the  square  and  circle,  as  from  parental  roots,  a whole 
troop  of  patterns  develop.  For  instance.  We  get  here  certain 
leading  types  of  controlling  systems  or  plans  of  pattern  and 
design— square,  circle,  spiral,  scroll,  scale,  radiating,  or  fan,  which 
form  not  only  the  plans  and  bases  in  design,  but  themselves  in 
combination  forming  patterns,  are  what  might  be  called 
decorative  units.  Governing  these,  again,  we  have  other  con- 
trolling systems  or  principles  in  design,  such  as  the  symmetric 
(example),  the  alternative  (example). 

Under  such  systems  of  structure,  or  their  varieties,  all  designs 
might  be  classed.  Perhaps  the  most  universally  valuable  is  the 
radiating  principle— the  spring  of  a series  of  lines  from  a com- 
mon centre — or  which  might  be  termed  ” local  self-government” 
in  design. 

AVe  may  find  this  principle  controlling  the  simplest  repeating 
border  up  to  the  highly  complex  figure  design.  Take  the 
drapery  of  a figure,  for  instance.  We  may  have  a vast  number 
of  different  centres,  and  our  lines  may  diverge  sharply  or  gradu- 
ally from  their  common  centre,  but  so  long  as  these  invisible 
centres  are  felt,  the  design  gains  a certain  vitality  and  organic 
connection  throughout  (illustration). 

Aud  where  we  sec  the  principle  most  emphatically  expressed. 


as  in  the  scallop  shell,  and  the  wing  of  a bird,  it  conveys  a sense 
of  both  organic  vigour  and  yet  lightness,  combining,  in  fact,  the 
minimum  of  weight  with  the  maximum  of  strength. 

The  human  figure  contains  in  its  plan,  and  the  principles  of  its 
structure,  all  the  most  important  principles  of  decorative  con- 
struction, besides  being  itself  the  most  inspiring  source  and  chief 
factor  and  must  expressive  unit  in  design. 

Its  outline  consists  ot  a series  of  counter-balancing  curves  ; 
the  outlines  of  the  limbs  express  the  same  principle,  and  empha- 
sise the  alternate  system  in  their  counteracting  curves. 

Never  thus — 3 
but  thus — 

We  get  the  radiating  and  combining  piinciple  in  the  ribs,  and 
in  the  set  of  the  fingers  or  the  toes. 

The  figure  itself,  built  on  the  firm  and  symmetrical  framework 
of  the  bones,  yet  expresses  in  its  contours  a series  of  counter- 
balancing curves.  Its  beauty  depends  upon  its  construction. 
The  human  figure,  too,  being  the  most  adaptable  of  all  forms, 
lends  itself  to  treatment  in  filling  spaces — which  brings  us  to 
another  important  principle  in  designing. 

(Illustrations  of  the  adaptation  of  the  figure  to  spaces.) 

Connected  with  this  question  of  filling  spaces,  the  designer 
has  another  important  consideration  before  him  in  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mass  or  silhouette.  This  in  itself  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a distinct  and  most  important  part  of  designing,  as, 
apart  from  plan  and  line,  in  contriving  the  masses  of  a design, 
any  amount  of  ingenuity  and  invention  may  be  spent.  In 
adapting  a figure  to  fill  a particular  proportioned  space — in 
decoration,  for  instance — one  would  think  of  it  as  a mass  capable 
of  infinite  variation  either  as  a dark  upon  a light  ground,  or 
light  upon  a dark  ground,  and  requiring  modification  accord- 
ingly. If  we  were  to  place  a figure  on  the  principle  of  even  sym- 
metrical balance  in  a panel  thus  (illustration). it  would  be  felt  to  be 
rather  a dull  affair.  We  should  try  to  vary  it  as  much  as  possible  ; 
we  should  think  of  an  idea,  a motive  for  the  action  of  our  figure, 
and  might  get  a result  something  like  this  (illustration).  Even 
then  our  space  would  want  more  filling,  aud  so  we  shall  be  led 
on  to  enrich  it  with  drapery  and  other  details. 

The  boundaries  of  the  silhouette  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
interest  of  our  outline.  The  determination  of  the  quality  of  this 
line,  and  the  degree  of  its  emphasis,  is  another  very  important 
consideration  with  the  designer,  as  the  expressiveness  of  his 
whole  design  will  largely  depend  upon  it. 

This  is,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  applied  designs,  practically 
determined  by  the  material  in  which  the  design  is  to  be  rendered. 
The  lead  lines  necessary  in  building  a stained-glass  window,  for 
instance,  are  taken  account  of  in  the  cartoon,  and,  so  far  from 
being  disguised,  at  once  become  important  decorative  elements 
of  the  highest  value  in  determining  the  chief  masses  of  the 
design.  ( Vide  instances  in  the  Arts  and  Crasts’  Exhibition.) 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  sort  of  flat  design  in  decoration  to  which 
outline  is  not  essential.  It  may  be  as  fine  as  an  etching  needle 
or  pen  can  make  it,  or  substantially  built  up  in  a row  of  solid 
tesserm  in  mosaic,  but  is  always  under  the  necessity  of  expressing 
its  purpose  according  to  its  conditions  ; apart  from  modelled 
work  in  relief,  where,  though  still  controlled  by  lines,  it  is  rather 
the  construction  lines  of  the  plan  than  any  actual  outline,  the 
decorator’s  effect  depending  on  the  pleasant  and  varied,  though 
ideal,  opposition  of  light  aud  shade. 

{.To  be  continued.) 


HELIOCHROMY. 

BT  FRED.  E.  IVES.’” 

In  my  lecture  on  “ Some  Recent  Advances  in  Photography,” 
delivered  before  this  Institute  in  February  last,  I briefly  described 
and  illustrated  a method  devised  by  me  for  producing  photo- 
graphs in  natural  colours.  I now  have  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
cess, comprising  a sufficient  variety  of  subjects  to  more  fully 
demonstrate  its  capabilities  and  value. 

! I claimed  for  this  process  that,  unlike  any  similar  process  yet 
suggested,  it  was  based  upon  a true  conception  of  the  nature  of 
light  and  colour  vision,  and  was  a strictly  scientific  method  of 
accomplishing  the  object  sought  after — which  is  to  produce,  by 
an  automatic  process,  pictures  which  counterfeit  not  only  the 
light  and  shade,  but  also  the  colours  of  all  objects  which  may  be 
photographed. 

I explained  how  some  others  who  experimented  in  this  direc- 
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tion  failed  because  they  built  upon  the  false  theory  that  there 
are  only  three  primary  colours  of  light.  I recognized  the  fact 
that  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  thousands  of  primary  colours, 
but  also  that  all  colours,  whether  simple  or  compound,  may  be 
counterfeited  to  the  eye  by  means  of  three  type  colours, 
separate  and  mixed,  in  diflferent  proportions.  I assumed  that 
we  might  counterfeit  all  the  colours  of  nature  in  a photo- 
graphic picture,  by  making  each  ray  of  simple  colour  select 
automatically,  in  the  operation  of  the  picture-making  process, 
such  a type  colour  or  mixture  of  type  colours  as  will  counterfeit 
it  to  the  eye,  and  showed  how  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  photographic  plates  made  sensitive  to  all  colours,  and 
exposed  through  compound  light  filters,  which  are  suitably  ad- 
justed by  experiment  upon  the  spectrum  itself. 

For  the  mechanism  of  the  process  and  some  demonstrations, 
I refer  to  my  original  communication,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  in  May.  I believe  the  problem  had 
never  before  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  representing  most  of  the  primary  colours  by  colour 
mixtures,  which,  though  not  the  same,  produce  the  same  colour- 
sensation. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  my  plan  of  operation  is 
in  accordance  with  what  is  now  recognized  as  the  true  theory  of 
the  nature  of  light  and  colour-sensation,  I make  the  following 
quotations  fmm  a recently  published  text-book  on  “ Colour,”  by 
A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  London. 

“Young’s  theory  does  not  assume  the  existence  of  three 
primary  colours,  but  of  three  primary  colour-sensations  ; a very 
important  distinction. 

“ Every  ray  of  differing  refrangibility  in  the  visible  part  of 
the  spectrum  is  in  one  sense  a primary  colour,  for  it  is  simple, 
and  excites  a definite  sensation.  But  there  are  many  reasons, 
mainly  connected  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  eye, 
which  have  led  to  the  selection  of  certain  coloured  lights — gene- 
rally three  in  number — as  yielding  primaiy  colour-sensations. 
This  primariuess  is  then  not  objective,  but  subjective  in  respect 
of  human  vision. 

“ Young’s  theory  of  colour-perception  amounts  essentially  to 
this,  that  in  each  elementary  part  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  there 
is,  at  least,  one  set  of  three  different  nerve  fibrils,  each  of  the 
three  fibrils  of  a set  being  especially  adapted  for  the  production 
of  its  own  specific  colour-sensation,  yet  in  a less  degree  of  the 
two  others.  Thus  the  receptive  structure  of  the  retina,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  nerve 
fibrils  of  three  orders,  what  we  may  call  red  fibrils,  being  particu- 
larly acted  upon  by  such  long  light  waves  as  those  in  the  red, 
but  being  also  stimulated  in  a minor  degree  by  the  shorter  waves 
in  the  green,  and  still  less  by  those  in  the  blue,  the  green  fibrils 
will  respond  most  actively  to  green  waves,  and  in  some  measure, 
also,  to  red  and  to  blue  waves  ; while  the  blue  fibrils  will  be 
most  excited  by  the  blue  rays,  though  not  uninfluenced  by  green 
and  even  by  red  rays.*  It  follows  that  when  all  three  kinds  of 
nerve  fibrils  are  equally  and  simultaneously  affected,  the  com- 
plex sensation  of  white  light  alone  is  produced. 

“ Coloured  lights  may  be,  and  often  are,  compound,  some- 
times consisting  of  two,  and  often  of  many  more  differently- 
coloured  elements,  although  the  eye  recognizes  but  a single 
colour  in  the  complex  ray.  A striking  instance  is  afforded  by 
yellow.  There  is  an  elementary  yellow  in  the  solar  spectrum 
lying  on  the  green  or  more  refrangible  side  of  the  line  D.  By 
no  contrivance  can  we  optically  decompose  this  spectral  yellow, 
to  which  belongs  a definite  wave-length.  But  there  are  many 
compound  yellow  lights — lights  which  give  us,  as  the  sum  of  the 
simultaneous  visual  impression  of  their  several  components,  a 
sensation  of  yellow  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  brain  from 
the  simple  yellow  of  the  spectrum.  Such  a compound  yellow 
may  be  formed  by  throwing  on  the  same  portion  of  a screen  a 
part  of  the  red  light  and  a part  of  the  green  light  of  a pun- 
spectrum.  Similarly  there  is  a pure  and  simple  blue  in  the 
spectrum,  but  a blue  indistinguishable  from  this  in  hue  may  be 
obtained  by  mingling  green  and  violet  light. 

Now,  although  I worked  out  my  process  on  the  simple  plan 
of  making  each  primary  ray  of  colour  select  from  three  type 
colours  to  counterfeit  it — or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  the 
same  colour  sensation — it  becomes  evident  that  in  accomplishing 

• ” Helmholtz  remarks,  that  the  choice  of  these  particular  colours  Is 
somewhat  arbitrary,  and  that  any  three  could  be  chosen,  which,  when 
mixed  together,  would  furnish  white  light.  If,  however,  the  end  and 
middle  colours  of  the  spectrum  (red,  violet,  and  green)  ate  not  selected, 
then  one  of  the  three  must  have  two  maxima,  one  in  the  red  and  the  other 
in  the  violet ; which  is  a more  complicate  1,  but  not  an  impossible  snp- 
po>-ition.” 


this  I have  produced  one  negative,  by  the  action  of  solar  rays, 
very  nearly  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  “ red  nerve  fibrils  ” 
of  the  eye,  another  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  green  fibrils, 
and  another  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  “ blue  fibrils.”* 
And  in  recomposing  the  picture  by  means  of  lantern  positives 
and  coloured  lights,  I have  employed  those  rays  which  excite 
most  powerfully  the  corresponding  colour  sensations. 

Red,  green, and  blue  being  the  primary  colour-sensations,  those 
colours  of  light  areof  course  used  in  recomposing  theheliochromic 
picture  upon  the  screen  ; but  when  pigments  are  used  instead 
of  coloured  lights,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  combination  adds 
shade  to  shade  instead  of  light  to  light,  the  complementary 
colours  (something  like  Prussian  blue,  magenta-red,  and  yellow) 
are  required.  In  one  respect,  the  diagram  in  my  original  com- 
munication seemed  wrong  to  some,  who,  not  noticing  my  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  methods  of  reproduction,  failed  to 
observe  that  pigment  reproduction  colours  were  meant  to  be 
indicated,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  the  deepest  shadows  of 
the  corresponding  negatives  which  represent  those  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  I have  to  confess  that  the  diagram  should  have 
been  made  to  allow  these  facts  by  itself ; but  it  was  at  least 
made  evident  that  by  my  plan  of  operation,  the  relative  degree  of 
representasion  of  any  part  of  the  spectrum  in  any  one  negative 
could  be  regulated  at  will  to  agree  with  the  character  of  the 
pigment  laid  down  by  that  negative. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  action  of  the  primi- 
tive rays,  in  selecting  type  colours  to  counterfeit  them,  would 
secure  also  the  correct  representation  of  mixed  colours.  I con- 
clude that  it  will  only  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  this  result, 
to  employ  such  type  colours  as  represent  the  primary  colour 
sensations. 

Admitting  the  theoretical  soundness  of  my  mode  of  procedure, 
which  I believe  I have  fairly  demonstrated,  there  remains  only 
the  question  of  practicability  and  commercial  value  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  process  is  practicable,  if  the  same  operations, 
repeated  in  the  same  manner,  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
pictures  which  ciunterfeit  the  light  and  shade  and  colour  of  all 
objects.  Three  subjects  which  I shall  show  to-night,  a delicate 
oil-painting,  a brilliant  Prang  chromo,  and  a beautiful  sea-shell, 
were  m,ade  with  the  same  light,  same  camera,  same  preparation 
of  sensitive  plates,  same  set  of  colour  screens,  same  relative  ex- 
posures, and  same  development.  They  show  a very  great  variety 
of  colours,  mostly  compound  in  the  punting  and  chromo,  but 
pure  spectrum  colours  in  the  sea-shell  ; yet  the  colours  of  all 
are  alike  faithfully  counterfeited  to  the  eye.  Although  there 
should  be  no  question  of  the  fact,  I will  here  state  that  these 
finished  results  have  been  obtained  without  .any  retouching  or 
artificial  manipu'ation  whatever. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LEAST  REFRANGIBLE 
PORTION  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

BY  J.  C.  B.  BURBAXK. 

It  has  been  stated  by  eminent  authorities  that  the  process  of 
staining  dry  plates  with  various  dyes  ia  not  applicable  to  the 
photography  of  the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  red  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  To  test  this  question  I have  undertaken  a series  of 
experiments  with  the  dye  cyanine.  This  dye  has  of  late  come 
into  considerable  prominence  in  photography,  owing  to  its 
orthochromatic  effect  when  mixed  with  other  dyes,  such  as 
chiuoline-red,  azaline,  erythrosine,  and  eosine. 

It  was  discovered  by  Greville  Williams,  an  Englishman,  in 
1861,  but  did  not  come  into  much  prominence  until  the  year 
1884,  when  its  usefulness  as  a sensitizer  became  more  apparent. 
The  dye  is  easily  decomposed  by  light,  and  even  in  the  dark 
both  its  solution  and  the  plates  coated  with  it  are  apt  to  be- 
come decomposed,  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  Alone,  it 
has  been  found  very  useful  to  sensitize  plates  for  the  orange 
and  red  portions  of  the  spectrum.  No  experiments  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  made  upon  the  effect  of  heat-rays  upon 
cyanine  plates. 

The  direct  action  of  absorbents  in  the  infra-red  has  not 
hitherto,  been  tried  with  any  success  ; moreover,  it  has  been 

• In  “Modern  Chromatics”  (Rood)  p.  114,  will  be  found  a diagram 
showing  the  supposed  action  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  different  sets  of 
nerve  fibrils,  according  to  Yeung’s  theory.  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
by  actual  measurement,  that  the  curves  of  such  a uiagram  .should  be  shorter 
than  was  originally  supposed,  that  the  red  fibrils  are  practically  unaffected 
by  blue  light,  and  the  blue  fibrils  practically  unaffected  by  red  light.  A 
corrected  diagram  by  Maxwell,  which  is  reproduced  on  page  123  of  the  same 
book,  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  distribution  of  intensity  in  some  of 
my  own  sots  of  heliochromic  negatives  of  the  spectrum. 
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stated  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney> 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  plates  sensitive  to  any  rays 
below  the  A of  the  solar  spectrum  by  means  of  the  addition  of 
dyes  to  a film.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Major  Waterhouse  has 
succeeded,  by  means  of  turmeric,  in  obtaining  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a few  lines  on  the  less  refrangible  side  of  A,  but  in 
all  cases  except  one  these  were  reversed. 

The  plates  employed  were  made  by  the  M.  A.  Seed  Co.  of 
sensitomer  22.  The  method  used  in  staining  the  plates,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  dye,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
emnloyed  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  is  as  follows. 

Fifteen  grains  of  cyanine  are  gently  heated  (over  a steam  bath) 
for  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  in  combination  with  one  ounce 
of  chloral  hydrate  and  four  ounces  of  water.  The  whole  mix- 
ture should  now  be  stirred  vigorously.  While  this  operation  is 
going  on,  120  grains  of  sulphite  of  quinine  are  dissolved  by  heat  in 
a few  ounces  of  methylated  spirit ; if  methylated  spirit  cannot 
be  obtained,  a solution  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  and  10  per 
cent,  wood  spirits  will  answer  perfectly  well).  One  ounce  of 
strung  acjua-ammonia  is  now  slowly  added  to  the  cyanine  mix- 
ture above.  Violent  ebullition  takes  place  immediately)  chloro- 
form being  evolved  and  cyanine  deposited  in  a soluble  form  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off 
very  slowly,  care  being  taken  not  to  detach  any  of  the  cyanine 
that  formed  on  the  sides. 

To  the  remaining  cyanine  three  or  four  ounces  of  methylated 
spirit  are  added  to  dissolve  it ; the  quinine  solution  is  then 
added  ; and  to  the  whole  more  methylated  spirit,  until  the  whole 
mixture  measures  from  eight  to  nine  ounces.  This  solution 
constitutes  the  “ stock  ” solution,  and  should  be  kept  away  from 
all  light,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  become  decomposed. 

All  of  the  above  operations  should  be  conducted  in  as  little 
light  as  possible.  The  following  staining  and  drying  processes 
should  be  conducted  in  absolute  darkness. 

To  30  ouncos  of  water  are  added  14  drachms  of  the  cyanine 
stock  solution  ; the  graduate  that  contained  the  cyanine  is  now 
wa-hed  out,  drachms  of  strong  aqua-ammonia  are  added,  and 
the  whole  mixture  is  stirred  vigorously.  Into  this  bath  two  or 
three  plates,  or  half  a dozen  strips,  can  be  dipped  at  once. 
They  should  be  left  there  about  four  minutes  ; meanwhile,  the 
tray  containing  the  plates  should  be  rocked  continuously,  so  as 
to  insure  a uniform  action  of  the  dye. 

This  bath,  after  having  been  used  once,  should  be  thrown 
away,  as  the  action  of  a second  batch  of  plates  would  be  weak 
.and  imperfect.  The  plates  can  now  be  drained,  dried,  and  used. 
While  developing,  I was  careful  to  exclude  all  light  whatever, 
although  I think  it  possible  that  the  plates  may  be  developed 
safely  in  a dark  greenish-yellow  light.  The  developer  used  was 
a pyro  and  potash  developer  of  (generally)  normal  strength. 

In  the  first  experiments  the  spectrum  was  produced  by  a 
Howland  flat  diffraction-grating,  mounted  on  a spectrometer- 
circle.  This  grating  contained  17,000  lines  to  the  inch.  The 
observing  telescope  of  the  spectroscope  was  replaced  by  a camera 
and  lens. 

Certain  photographs  were  also  taken  by  means  of  a Rowland 
concave  grating  of  14,500  lines  to  the  inch,  and  of  21  feet  6 inches 
radius  of  curvature.  With  this  grating,  the  amount  of  light 
being  less  and  the  dispersion  greater  than  in  the  former  cases, 
the  exposure  had  to  be  increased. 

In  all  the  experiments  ruby-red  glatss  screens  were  used  in 
order  to  cut  out  all  of  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  under- 
lying spectrum.  In  some  cases  a weak  solution  of  iodine  in  car- 
bon disulphide  was  used  with  good  effect. 

No  difficulty  was  found  in  photographing  from  the  A line  to 
wave  length  9,900,  or  to  the  limit  assign^  by  Abney  as  the 
limit  of  the  diffraction  spectrum.  None  of  the  lines  were  re- 
versed. A special  study  of  the  A group  was  made,  photographs 
being  taken  at  different  seasons,  in  order  to  see  if  any  changes  in 
the  remarkable  group  of  lines  constituting  the  A group  could  be 
noticed.  No  existing  map  represents  this  group  correctly. 
Employing  the  second  spectrum  produced  by  a concave 
grating,  52  lines  were  observed  between  wave-lengths  7,100  and 
3,000.  In  the  same  space  Abney  records  only  24  lines.  Between 
the  head  of  A and  the  tail  of  A,  the  latter  being  the  single  line 
before  the  aeries  of  doublets  begin,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  A group,  my  photograph  shows  1 7 lines.  These  photographs 
were  taken  in  June  between  ten  and  one  o’clock. 

These  results  are  of  special  interest  when  we  consider  that 
Abney  has  said  in  a Bakerian  lecture,  “ As  a result  of  these 
experiments  I can  confidently  state  that  in  no  case  did  the  addi- 


tion of  a dye  cause  any  chemical  effect  to  be  produced  by  the 
rays  below  A of  the  solar  spectrum,  nor  has  Vogel  claimed  that 
they  do.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Abney  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
photographic  action  which  his  been  noticed  hitherto,  by  the  use 
of  dyes  as  sensitizers,  can  be  attributed  to  a certain  action  of 
nitrate  of  silver  on  organic  matter.  This  effect  is  a bleaching 
one,  and  only  the  more  fugitive  dyes  can  produce  it.  We  are 
led  to  conclude  from  Abney’s  paper  that  he  believes  that  only 
a chemical  effect  produced  in  a specially  prepared  emulsion  can 
be  used  to  produce  the  infra-red  rays.  After  many  experiments 
he  succeeded  in  producing  such  an  emulsion.  The  colour  of  this 
verged  upon  the  blue.  Since  the  colour  of  plates  stained  with 
cyanine  by  the  process  I have  described  is  also  blue,  there  may 
be  some  physical  significance  in  this  resemblance. 

My  experiments  show  that  a specially  prepared  emulsion  is 
not  necessai-y  for  the  photography  of  the  infra-red  region.  The 
chemical  theory  advanced  by  Abney,  therefore,  seems  to  need 
revision. — From  the  American  Journal  of  Photography. 


SELECTIVE  ABSORPTION  OF  METALS  FOR  ULTRA 
VIOLET  LIGHT. 

BY  JOHN  TROWBRIDGE  AND  W.  C.  SABINE. 

The  question  of  the  absorption  of  the  ultra  violet  rays  by 
metallic  surfaces  possesses  considerable  ' interest,  both  from  a 
practical  and  a theoretical  point  of  view.  By  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Pickering,  director  of  the  Harvard  University  Observatory, 
we  were  provided  with  a number  of  metallic  surfaces  prepared  by 
Professor  Wright,  of  Yale  College.  These  metallic  surfaces 
were  deposited  upon  glass  by  means  of  electricity.  The  surfaces 
were  of  gold,  platinum,  tellurium,  palladium,  copper,  silver,  and 
steel.  A preliminary  trial  had  shown  us  that  a heliostat  mirror 
of  the  same  composition  as  that  upon  which  the  grating  was 
ruled,  did  not  absorb  light  of  greater  wave  length  than  2,900. 
We  resolved,  therefore,  to  compare  other  metals  with  speculum 
metal.  Since  our  heliostat  arrangement  required  two  mirrors 
to  direct  the  light  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  we  employed 
a speculum  mirror  for  the  movable  mirror  of  the  heliostat,  and 
replaced  the  fixed  mirrors  by  mirrors  of  metal,  whose  selective 
absorption  we  wished  to  compare  with  that  of  speculum  metal. 
To  our  surprise  the  metallic  mirrors  of  gold,  copper,  nickel, 
steel,  silver,  tellurium,  and  palladium,  all  reached  the  same  limit 
as  speculum  metal. 

Here  was  a complete  experimental  proof  that  colour  in  no  way 
influences  the  selective  absorption  of  metals  for  the  ultra  violet 
rays  ; for  the  copper  mirror,  which  gave  a strong  yellow  light  by 
reflection,  was  capable  of  reflecting  light  of  as  short  wave  length 
as  the  brilliant  white  surface  of  polished  silver.  Although  the 
metallic  surfaces  we  employed  were  bright,  slight  differences  in 
polish  no  doubt  existed,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in 
placing  much  reliance  upon  the  evidence  presented  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum  obtained  by  light 
reflected  into  the  spectroscope  by  these  various  metallic  sur- 
faces. The  photographs,  however,  can  be  classified  according  to 
intensity  in  order  of  numbers  as  follows,  1 indicating  the  greatest 
intensity:—!,  steel;  2,  gold  ; 3,  platinum;  4,  palladium ; 
5,  silver ; 6,  tellurium  ; 7,  copper. 

It  was  evident  from  these  experiments  that  selective  absorp- 
tion of  metals  is  far  less  than  the  absorption  exercised  by  the 
earth’s  atmosphere.  We  resolved,  therefore,  to  employ  the 
light  of  the  electric  spark  between  metallic  terminals,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  any  limit  of  absorption  could  be  reached. 

For  this  purpose  the  light  of  the  spark  between  copper  termi- 
nals was  reflected  by  means  of  a mirror  of  the  metal,  whoso 
selective  absorption  we  wished  to  examine,  upon  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope.  To  protect  the  surface  of  the  mirror  from  the 
effects  of  the  spark,  a thin  plate  of  quartz  was  placed  in  front  of 
it.  It  was  found  that  the  copper  mirror  showed  no  limits  of 
selective  absorption  by  reflection  for  wave  lengths  of  light  pro- 
duced by  burning  copper  at  the  limits  of  the  copper  spectrum, 
that  is  wavelength  of  2,100. 

The  photographic  plate  taken  by  this  method  showed  all  the 
lines  that  the  plates  showed  which  were  taken  by  the  direct 
light  of  the  spark,  unreflected  and  unabsorbed  by  any  medium. 
The  palladium  mirror  was  substituted  for  the  copper  mirror, 
and  also  showed  no  limit  of  selective  absorption  above  wave 
length  2,100. 

We  are  led  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  metallic  surface  of 
the  speculum  metal  upon  which  the  lines  arc  ruled  which  form 
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the  diffraction  grating  does  not  fix  by  selective  absorption  the 
limit  of  metallic  spectra  at  1,800  to  2,000.  This  limit  more 
likely  resides  in  the  materials  forming  the  sensitive  emulsions 
with  which  the  sensitive  plates  are  coated.  We  have  found  that 
a marked  diflference  exists  in  different  emulsions  in  regard  to 
sensitiveness  to  ultra  violet  light.  The  various  staining  pro- 
cesses which  enhance,  to  such  a marked  degree,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  photographic  plates  to  wave  lengths  of  greater  length,  do 
not  seem  to  affect  the  limit  of  metallic  spectra  in  the  ultra 
violet.  Thus  plates  stained  with  erythrosine  which  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  yellow  and  green  light,  continue  to  give  the 
same  limit  in  the  ultra  violet  after  staining  as  they  did  before 
they  were  submitted  to  the  staining  process. — From  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


The  changes  which  photography  has  undergone  during 
the  last  tjuarter  of  century  find  their  reflection  in  the 
aspects  of  certain  thoroughfares.  Regent  Street  still 
bo.asts  of  its  photographers,  but  their  number  is  sadly 
reduced  ; Baker  Street  is  but  a ghost  of  its  former  self  ; 
while  a writer  in  the  Telegraph  this  week,  describing  the 
shops  of  North  London,  does  not  even  mention  the  photo- 
graphers of  the  Upper  Street,  Islington,  and  Euston  Road. 
At  one  time,  no  one  could  walk  down  these  two  thorough- 
fares without  being  struck  with  the  hosts  of  photographic 
studios.  It  was  a common  thing  to  find  in  the  Upper 
Street  two  men  in  business  next  door  to  each  other,  and 
both  doing  well ; and  in  the  Euston  Road,  half  a dozen 
establishments  side  by  side  jostled  each  other.  Indeed, 
the  Euston  Road  was  once  described  by  a writer  on  London 
characteristics  as  being  “bounded on  the  north  by  photo- 
graphic showcases,  and  on  the  south  by  tombstones,”  and 
the  description  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  But, 
like  that  of  Regent  Street  and  Baker  Street,  the 
glory  of  both  Upper  Street  and  Euston  Road  has 
departed,  and  the  fortunes  which  were  once  made  there, 
are  now  among  the  traditions  of  photography. 


Photography  must  now  be  added  to  the  occupations 
which  solace  the  hours  of  those  who  seek  the  retirement 
which  the  Catholic  Church  affords.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  to  find  that  the  monks  of  the  various  orders 
were  as  skilful  in  the  art  of  photography  as  their  prede- 
cessors were  in  the  art  of  illumination.  A letter  received 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
rom  the  Saint-Pierre  printing  establishment  at  Solesmes 
/says  that  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes  are  preparing  to 
publish  in  1889  a collection  of — to  use  the  convenient 
French  term — paleographie  musicale,  consisting  of  photo- 
graphic facsimiles  of  ancient  manuscripts  of  liturgical 
chants.  These  facsimiles,  printed  at  various  epochs  of  the 
middle  ages,  will  be  accompanied  by  introductions  and 
notes  which  fix  the  age  of  the  manuscripts,  and  which  will 
indicate  the  paleographic  peculiarities.  The  collection 
cannot  fail  to  be  intensely  interesting,  and  suggests  that 
there  must  be  priceless  treasures  locked  up  in  the  Conti- 
nental monasteries  which  might  well  see  the  light  of  day 
through  the  medium  of  photographic  reproduction. 

Photography  in  Berlin  must  be  more  profitable  than  in 
Lmdon,  or  Frau  Vogelsang  must  be  of  an  extremely 


sanguine  disposition.  This  lady  teaches  other  ladies  how 
to  photograph.  She  has  a large  studio  where  she  instructs 
them,  and  a large  house  where  she  affords  them  board 
and  lodging.  The  cost  of  instruction  is  £b  the  month, 
that  of  board  and  lodging  is  not  stated.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  stupid  pupils  should  pay  the  best,  as  no 
doubt  they  would  partake  of  Frau  Vogelsang’s  board  and 
lodging  the  longest.  Frau  Vogelsang  believes  that  many 
ladies  who  are  unsuccessful  as  painters  might  make  a very 
fair  livelihood  in  photography.  Naturally  Frau  Vogel- 
sang would  hold  this  opinion,  or  what  inducement  could 
she  offer  to  ladies  to  come  and  lodge  with  her,  and  learn 
photography  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  no  lady  has  the  same 
notion  so  far  as  London  is  concerned.  The  year  just  at  an 
end  is  universally  conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the  worst 
known  for  a very  long  time.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
cause  is  due  to  a dearth  of  customers,  or  a plethora  of  photo- 
graphers ; but  the  unhappy  fact  remains.  One  reason  has 
been  found  in  the  enormous  increase  of  amateurs.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ease  with  which  anyone  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  acquire  a very  respectable 
amount  of  skill,  has  affected  the  receipts  of  the  profes- 
sional man.  Probably  after  the  mania  has  passed  the 
public  will  return  to  their  allegiance,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  poor  photograj)her  suffers.  At  any  rate,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  any  lady  who  took  up  photography  as  a means 
of  livelihood  would,  at  the  present  moment,  run  a great  risk 
of  failure. 

The  large  views  taken  last  summer  by  the  well-known 
Alpine  photographer,  Vittorio  Sella,  of  Mount  Etna, 
from  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  show  that  he  can  deal  aa 
successfully  with  water  and  shipping  (as  shown  in  his 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Catania,  with  Etna  in  the  distance) 
as  with  ice,  snow,  and  mountains.  His  picture  of  the 
crater,  taken  within  a few  yards  of  the  yawning  gulf, 
from  which  issue  clouds  of  white  smoke,  is  wonderfully 
soft,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  to  those  who  have  never 
made  the  near  acquaintance  of  a volcano. 

Science  and  Art  gives  remarkable  information  : that  Mr. 
J.  J.  Williamson,  whose  skill  in  copying  works  of  art  and  in 
colouring  photographs  has  been  so  largely  availed  of  by  the 
authoritiesof  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  become  tempo- 
rarily insane.  A testimony  to  Mr.  Williamson’s  extra- 
ordinary skill  was  given  the  other  day  when  an  eminent 
authority,  after  examining  one  of  these  coloured  photo- 
graphs, expressed  his  belief  that  it  was  unwise  to  expose 
such  precious  relics  in  such  a bright  light.  He  thought 
he  had  before  him  the  original  relics  ! 

In  reference  to  South  Kensington,  it  may  be  noted  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  class  resembling  the  tech- 
nical class  attached  to  the  Ecoles  des  Arts  Decoralifs, 
which,  says  a writer  in  an  article  on  the  Paris  technical 
schools  and  schools  of  art  appearing  in  the  journal  we 
have  just  mentioned,  stands  iu  relation  to  the  technological 
movement  in  France  much  the  same  as  South  Kensington 
does  to  the  similar  movement  in  England.  This  technical 
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class  is  held  every  Sunday  morning,  and,  says  the  writer 
in  question,  its  essentially  technical  character  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  representatives  from  two  of 
the  largest  photographic  firms  in  Paris — viz.,  Haussemann 
and  Nadar— were  present.  The  seance  was  on  outdoor 
subjects  treated  with  small  quarter-plate  cameras,  speci- 
mens of  the  latest  improvements  in  apparatus  being  sub- 
sequently submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  6rms  in 
question.  This  in  England,  we  are  a''iMid,  would  be  con- 
sidered dangerously  approaching  the  “ shop.” 


Die  Bkomsilbek-Gelatix,  Iiire  Bereitung  und  An- 
WKNUUNG  ZU  PhOTOGRAPUISCHE  AUFyAHMEN,  ZU  Ab- 
DRUCKES  UND  ZU  Vergro.serungkn.  Von  Paul  E. 
Liesegang.  (Sechste  Auflage,  Dusseldorf : Ed.  Liese- 
gan^s  Verlag,  1889). 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Liesegang’s  excellent  manual  of 
the  gelatino-bromide  process  contains  much  new  matter, 
brought  up  to  the  current  time,  so  as  to  give  it  a special 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 


Photographischer  Almanacii  und  Kalender  fur  das 

Jahr  1889.  {Dusseldorf:  Ed.  Liescgang's  Verlag). 
Liesegang’s  photographic  aunual  comes  to  hand  loaded, 
as  usual,  with  a large  fund  of  condensed  information.  It 
contains  two  excellent  portraits,  one  of  Ed.  L.  Wilson, 
and  another  of  Daguerre,  and  it  gives  due  prominence  to 
such  subjects  of  current  interest  as  orthochromatic  photo- 
graphy and  magnesium  lighting. 

Dr.  Liesegang  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence 
of  his  Photographic  Almanac  for  1889. 

— ♦ — — 

HARDWICH  ON  THE  LIME  LIGHT.* 

The  large  number  of  slides  shown  at  the  lantern  demonstration 
of  the  Newcastle  Photographic  A-sociation  on  December  3rd 
prevented  me  from  saying  anything  with  regard  to  the  light. 
The  ‘‘oxyether”  was  the  process  employed,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  but  with  Ives’  porous  saturator  instead  of  Broughton’s 
vapour  tank.  The  working  of  the  latter  is  perfect,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  when  it  is  badly  made,  or  improperly  used,  an 
explosion  may  occur,  whereas  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Barber  (whose  loss  is  much  to  be  deplored)  seem  to 
show  that  a dangerous  explosion  is  not  possible  with  Ives’ 
saturator,  however  carelessly  it  may  be  handled.  Mr.  Barber 
purposely  did  almost  everything  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  but  the  only  result  he  could  obtain  was  a crack  like  that 
of  a small  pistol,  and  a blowing  oft  of  the  india-rubber  tubes. 
This  is  a point  of  great  importance  now  that  gas  bags  are  falling 
comparatively  into  disuse,  and  cylinders  of  compressed  gas  are 
taking  their  place. 

In  Americi  they  appear  to  use  these  cylinders  without  any 
regulator,  and  to  turn  on  the  gas  by  little  and  little  with  a proper 
key.  This,  however,  is  not  a safe  thing  to  do  with  oxyether,  and  I 
have  heard  of  the  flame  being  forced  back  into  the  porous 
saturator,  and  enough  heat  generated  to  burn  a hole  in  the  metal 
tubes  of  which  it  is  composed.  On  the  evening  of  December  3 
we  tried  “•  Beard’s  new  regulator,”  and  also  ■'  Clarkson’s 
patent,”  supplied  by  Messrs.  Steward,  of  the  Strand,  London. 
Both  answered  the  purpose  sufficiently  well,  with  a single 
lantern,  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  by  a longer  experience 
which  is  less  trouble  to  get  out  of  order. 

1 have  not  seen  any  description  in  print  of  the  small  regulator 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Beard,  but  it  is  quite  different  from  the  one  we 
tried  last  season.  Instead  of  a screw  there  are  two  “ eccentrics  ” 
moved  by  a “lazy  tonga  ” arrangement,  and  two  or  three  springs 
of  different  degrees  of  tension  are  supplied,  so  that  any  amount 
of  pressure  can  be  obtained  from  twelve  inches  of  water  up  to 
forty  inches,  according  to  the  number  of  lights  to  be  fed. 
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The  porous  saturator  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Cutts  and  Sutton,  of 
Sheffield,  is  a handsome  piece  of  apparatus,  of  a horseshoe  shape, 
consisting  of  two  nickel-plated  tubes  lying  side  by  side  on  an 
ebonised  wooden  stand.  It  weighs  6 lbs.  5 ounces  in  the 
scales,  and  when  filled  with  ether  and  drained  rather  closely,  gains 
l t,|  ounces,  equal  to  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  ether  of  -717,  nearly. 

A difficulty  with  this  form  of  saturator  is  to  get  it  absolutely 
ether-tight  at  the  caps.  Soap  is  recommended,  but  this  1 did  not 
find  to  be  sufficient.  I therefore  took  off  the  barrels  from  the  stand 
(to  avoid  twisting  the  bent  connecting  tube),  and,  holding  one  of 
them  firmly  in  the  hand,  put  a spanner  on  the  nut  and  worked 
the  cap  gently  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  edge  of  the 
barrel  had  ground  for  itself  a groove  in  the  leaden  washer.  I 
then  did  the  same  with  the  second  barrel,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  the  joints  were  tight  enough  to  admit  of  my 
leaving  the  instrument  for  several  days,  fully  charged,  without 
the  smallest  loss  of  weight.  The  proper  course  would  be  to 
ascertain  whether  the  caps  were  tight  before  pouring  in  the  ether. 
To  do  this  you  should  close  one  of  the  taps  and  suck  at  the  other; 
it  ought  to  hold  the  tongue  for  at  least  half  a minute.  Unless 
you  make  the  apparatus  tight  there  will  be  an  unpleasant  smell 
of  ether  in  the  room. 

I do  not  find  the  saturation  as  complete  as  with  Broughton’s 
tank,  when  the  porous  saturator  is  closely  drained  ; but,  never- 
theless, it  will  answer  very  well  for  a two  hours’  exhibition  with 
a single  lantern,  and  the  amount  of  ether  passing  through  the 
H-tap  will  be  nearly  or  quite  as  great  at  the  end  of  the  lecture 
as  at  the  beginning.  If  you  want  more  ether  vapour,  to  prevent 
“ passing  back  ” when  the  flame  is  extinguished,  there  are  two 
ways  of  obtaining  it.  First,  by  adding  a third  barrel  to  the  satu- 
rator, as  some  of  the  American  firms  do  ; and  second,  by  leaving 
a little  liquid  ether  in  excess  when  you  fill  it,  as  Mr.  Ives  him- 
self advises.  I find  with  the  saturator  sent  to  me  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  I can  put  in  six  or  eight  fluid  ounces  extra,  and  incline 
the  barrels  downwards  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45°  without  any 
running  out  at  the  taps.  Please  to  notice,  however,  that  if  you 
do  this  you  incur  the  responsibility  of  closely  watching  the  satu- 
rator during  the  lecture ; because  if  it  happened  to  be  on  the 
table,  and  the  oxygen  gas  on  the  ground,  the  ether  might  run 
back  into  the  bag  if  the  barrels  were  tilted  too  much  down- 
wards. 

I have  been  in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Alfred  White  and 
Sons,  of  Castle  Street,  Saffron  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  who  are  large 
manufacturers,  as  to  the  best  quality  of  methylated  ether  to  use, 
and  I find  that  they  keep  four  kinds  in  stock — ether  of  -750, 
•730,  ‘720,  and  anaesthetic  methylated  ether  of  -717.  The  last  is 
by  far  the  best,  and  it  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not  leave  any  water 
behind  in  the  flannels.  Those  who  live  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  find  it  too  far  to  send  to  London,  can  obtain  an  excellent 
quality  of  ether  of  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  Newcastle-on- 
'I’yne.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  the  same  as  that  already 
quoted— viz.,  •715  to  -717  at  60°  Fah. 


THE  COLD  BATH  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BY  W.  WILLIS.* 

To-night  I propose  to  coniine  myself  solely  to  remarks  and 
ilustrations  of  a practical  nature  ; and  for  general  principles  I 
will  refer  members  to  a paper  read  by  me  at  the  last  Camera 
Club  Conference,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  In  the  paper  just  referred  to,  1 alluded 
to  the  fact  that  tte  simplest  and  most  natural  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  process  is  the  last  to  evolve  itself  as  a workable 
method.  It  is  ceitainly  strange  that  the  one  method  which  is 
similar  in  form  to  the  iron  processes  which  preceded  it — such  as 
the  cyanotype,  chrysotype,  &c. — and  the  one  on  which  1 first  ex- 
perimented, though  unsuccessfully,  should  have  taken  so  long  to 
come  to  perfection.  But  though  a simple  method  in  theory,  yet 
it  has  cost  more  labour  and  experiment  than  all  the  other  modi- 
fications. And  this  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  several  impor- 
tant conditions  to  success  had  to  be  found  out,  and  that  a very 
large  number  of  variations  wore  to  be  examined  and  estimated. 
But  I think  I may  safely  say  that  this  method  is  now  not  only 
reduced,  as  it  were,  to  its  lowest  terms,  but  is  also  put  into  its 
best  possible  form. 

In  this  modification  of  the  process,  you  are  probably  all  aware, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  platinum  pigment  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  platinum  salt  in  the  developer  ; and,  in  the  second 
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place,  that  the  name  of  the  process  is  taken  from  the  condition  of 
the  developer,  which  is  used  cold  or  at  ordinary  temperatures.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  reasons  why  this  method  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  rank  among  plain  paper  processes;  and  this  not  only 
on  account  of  the  artistic  quality  of  its  re  suits,  but  also  because 
it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  large  opportunities  for 
modifying  results. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  all  the  most  important  condi- 
tions to  be  observed  in  printing  operations. 

Firstly,  the  paper  must  be  protected  against  contact  with 
metallic  dust,  or  metallic  substances,  and  for  this  reason  the  in- 
side of  the  calcium  storage  tube  should  be  lined  with  paper,  and 
the  sensitised  paper  should  be  placed  in  the  tube  with  its  surface 
bent  outwards.  Then,  in  removing  the  paper  from  the  tube,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  rubbing  against  any  of  the  unpro- 
tected surfaces  or  edges.  In  opening  and  closing  a tin  or  zinc 
tube,  a number  of  metallic  particles  are  abraded,  and  any  of 
the.se  attaching  themselves  will  produce  comet-like  marks.  For 
the  same  reason,  in  cutting  up  paper,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  flat  surface  of  the  knife  blade  does  not  rub  the  paper. 

Now,  in  order  to  obtain  rich,  plucky  prints,  and  to  secure  a 
good  developing  action,  the  paper  must  be  exposed  in  a damp 
state,  or,  if  exposed  dry,  it  must  be  damped  afterwards,  and  be- 
fore development,  Perhaps,  instead  of  using  the  word  “ damp,” 
which  is  too  strong  a term,  I should  have  said  “ not  dry.”  By 
the  exposure  of  the  paper  in  a cold  room  at  this  time  of  the  year 
— for,  say,  fifteen  minutes  before  exposure — the  paper  will  be 
sufficiently  damp,  or  in  a dry  season  a similar  exposure  in  a 
dampish  room  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

If  exposed  dry,  a similar  exposure  to  damp  air  before  develop- 
ment will  be  sufficient.  But  I must  here  point  out  that  exposed 
prints,  if  preserved  in  a slightly  damped  state,  will  slowly  gain 
a tendency  to  give  more  half-tone  when  developed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  exact  time  indications,  but  I should  say,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  prints  removed  from  the  frames,  and  then  put 
into  a drawer  for  twenty-four  hours,  will,  if  then  developed,  show 
a maximum  of  half-tone  ; after  a still  longer  period  fog  may  set 
in,  but  I have  not  yet  seen  it ; though  undoubtedly  such  a long 
treatment  tends  to  iiiuddiness. 

To  contrast  the  three  modes  of  using  the  paper  ; — 

No.  1. — If  exposed  dry  and  developed  without  any  damping, 
the  prints  tend  to  coldness  of  colour,  feebleness,  and  sometimes 
granulation. 

No.  2. — If  exposed  damp  and  then  developed  without  '‘ageing,” 
the  prints  will  tend  to  warmth  of  colour  and  maximum  pluck 
without  granulation. 

No.  3.— If  the  prints  are  kept  in  the  same  state  of  dampness 
ns  they  are  when  removed  from  the  frames  for  a long  period,  or, 
to  apply  a term  just  used,  if  they  are  “aged,”  then  they  will 
give  on  development,  warm  prints  with  a maximum  of  half-tone. 

You  will  at  onco  see  that  by  a little  attention  to  these  con- 
ditions it  is  quite  possible  (as  a matter  of  tact,  it  is  very  easy)  to 
obtain  from  the  same  sheet  of  paper  a plucky  print  from  a thin 
negative,  and  a print  full  of  half-tone  from  one  of  strong  contrast. 
The  conditions,  after  a little  e.xperience,  are  much  more  easily 
controlled  than  described. 

The  necessary  presence  of  moisture  in  the  paper  during  print- 
ing operations  fortunately  enables  us  to  work  in  a much  more 
convenient  manner  than  formerly,  and  I strongly  recommend  the 
use  of  flat  boxes  with  hinged  covers,  of  wood  or  of  paper,  one  to 
hold  paper  to  be  exposed,  and  another  one  to  receive  exposed 
prints.  Some  of  the  paper  boxes  made  to  hold  invoices  or  music 
are  well  suited  to  the  smaller  sizes  of  prints. 

I will  here  mention  a little  precaution  which  may  be  useful  to 
some  workers ; it  is  this — before  handling  cold  bath  paper  see 
that  your  fingers  are  not  contaminated  with  platinum  salt 
derived  from  paper  which  contains  it  in  its  coating,  and  if  your 
negatives  have  been  used  on  such  paper  give  them  a careful  dust- 
ing. The  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  involve  some  curious 
spots  and  markings  of  a slightly  brownish  colour. 

Now,  as  to  judgment  of  exposure.  I know  that  there  are  some 
who  fail  to  see  clearly  when  to  stop,  and  in  many  cases  this  may 
be  due  to  a tendency  to  colour  blindness,  but  my  experience  is 
that  most  operators  are  as  accurate  as  they  are  with  silver  print- 
ing. But  the  cold  bath  paper  is  undoubtedlv  easier  to  estimate 
correctly  than  hot  bath  paper.  I would  suggest  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  better  not  to  judge  solely  by  the  appearance  of 
the  high-lights,  or  of  the  shadows,  but  to  look  first  for  the  degree 
of  visibility  of  the  high-lights,  and  then  to  estimate,  in  relation 
to  this,  the  strength  of  the  printed  shadows.  In  other  words,  an 
estimation  of  the  appearance  of  the  image  as  a whole  is  the  bsst 
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method.  The  only  difficult  negatives  to  print  are  those  which 
are  deficient  in  contrast,  or  are  in  a “ low  key  but  even  these 
are  usually  made  easy  by  blackening  the  rebate,  so  that  during 
exposure  the  printed  image  may  be  compared  with  the  paper 
unaltered  by  light,  which  lies  under  and  is  protected  by  these 
rebates. 

(To  he  conlimied). 

* — . 

patent 

Patent  on  which  the  Fourth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

15,757  of  1884.  H.  J.  Hadd.vn.  {^ack) — Heliographic  Copying. 

Specifications  Published  during  the  Week. 

16  136.  Edwin  Jennings  Ball,  of  39,  Aynhoe  Road,  Hammer- 
smith, W.,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Analytical  Chemist,  for 
“ The  Application  of  Photography  to  Automatic  Sale  and 
Delivery  Machines,  and  the  Utilisation  of  Automatic  Sale  and 
Delivery  Machinery  for  the  Production,  Sale,  and  Delivery  of 
Photographs. — Dated  November  23rd. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

This  invention  consists  of  certain  arrangements  and  combina- 
tions of  mechanism  whereby  the  same  will  automatically  take, 
develop,  and  deliver  a photograph  by  the  ferrotype  or  similar 
process  in  exchange  for  a given  eoin  or  coins. 

The  prepared  photographic  plate  of  whatever  kind  that  is  to 
receive  the  impression  rests  on  a framework  suspended  from  a 
travelling  carriage,  crane,  or  arm.  This  framework  is  placed  in 
a definite  position  behind  a photographic  lens. 

A coin  or  coins  having  been  inserted  into  the  machine,  the 
photographic  plate  may  be  suitably  exposed  by  the  removal  of  a 
shutter  covering  the  lens.  It  is  then  carried  by  the  carriage, 
crane,  or  arm,  over  the  tanka  or  reservoirs  containing  the 
necessary  solutions  or  other  liquids,  aud  is  lowered  into  and 
lifted  out  of  each  of  these  in  succession,  and  is  finally  ejected 
from  the  machine. 

The  carriage,  crane,  or  arm,  and  the  framework  suspended 
from  it,  return  to  their  former  positions,  and  a fresh  photographic 
plate  is  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  By  this  means  either 
negative  or  positive  pictures  can  be  produced  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  photographic  plate,  and  of  the  solutions  employed. 
The  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a box  or  outer  casing,  with  a pro- 
jecting arm  mounted  on  a pedestal  of  such  a height  that  the 
object  or  person  to  be  photographed  is  in  focus  when  resting 
against  the  said  projecting  arm. 

The  outside  of  the  box  is  jirovided  with  an  indicator  by  means 
of  which  the  exposure  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  light,  the  said 
indicator  being  marked  somewhat  as  follows  : — (1)  “■  Sunshine,” 
(2)  “Diffused  Light,”  (3)  “Dull,”  (4)  “Very  Dull,”  (5) 
“ Gloomy,”  and  so  on. 

The  weight  of  the  coin  or  coins  put  into  the  money  slot  acts 
upon  the  long  end  of  a bent  lever,  and  causes  the  short  end  to 
vertically  raise  a hinged  piece  aud  adjust  it  behind  a pin  working 
in  a slot  in  a guide. 

The  said  hinged  piece  is  connected  by  levers  to  a handle  or 
knob  projecting  outside  the  case  of  the  machine.  By  pulling  the 
handle  or  knob  the  person  desiring  the  photograph  actuates  the 
pin  by  means  of  the  said  hinged  piece,  and  causes  the  said  pin 
to  open  a door  in  the  bottom|of  the  plate  box,  and  allow  a photo- 
graphic plate  to  fall  through  into  a plate-carrier,  arranged  to 
catch  and  hold  the  said  plate  vertically  for  exposure. 

The  time  of  exposure  is  regulated  as  follows  : — The  indicator 
is  in  connection  with  a square  horizontal  shaft,  from  which  a 
short  arm  hangs  vertically  over  a wheel.  The  said  wheel  is  pro- 
vided with  partial  ribs  or  collars,  that  is  to  say,  the  said 
ribs  or  collars  only  partially  extend  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  said  wheel  ; these  ribs  or  collars  are  equal 
in  number  to  the  graduations  marked  on  the  indicator,  one 
reaching,  say,  three-quarters  round  the  circumference,  another 
five-eighths,  a third  one-half,  and  so  on.  If  the  wheel  is 
made  to  revolve,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  adjusting  the 
indicator  so  that  the  said  vertical  short  arm  is  over  the  longest 
partial  rib  or  lollar,  the  plate  will  he  exposed  for  a longer  time 
than  when  over  one  of  the  shorter  partial  ribs  or  collars,  since 
the  said  ribs  or  collars  will  act  on  the  lower  end  of  the  short 
arm,  and  keep  it  out  of  its  normal  perpendicular  position.  Now, 
the  wheel  provided  with  these  partial  ribs  or  collars  is  made  to 
revolve  by  the  action  of  gravity  on  a weight  attached  to  a string 
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fastened  to  the  circumference  thereof,  the  weight  being  released 
by  a catch  attached  to  the  lever  worked  by  the  before-mentioned 
handle  or  knob  projecting  outdde  the  case. 

Power  is  also  taken  from  this  wheel  to  actuate  two  catches 
and  release  the  plate-carrier  and  a train  of  wheels.  This  is 
effected  by  an  eccentric  on  the  shaft  on  which  the  exposure- 
wheel  works.  When  the  exposure  is  completed,  a bell  or  similar 
device  is  sounded,  intimating  that  the  time  of  exposure  has 
expired. 

The  said  plate-carrier  slides  upon  a square'  shaft  by  the  action 
of  gravity  on  a weight  attached  to  the  end  of  a string  running 
over  a pulley.,,  The  extremity  of  the  said  square  shaft  is  pro- 


same with  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawings,  in  which 
similar  letters  indicate  corresponding  parts  in  all  the  figures. 
Figure  1 is  a sectional  plan  of  my  invention. 

Figure  2 is  a sectional  side  elevation  of  the  same. 

Figure  3 is  a sectional  front  elevation  of  the  same. 

Figure  4 is  a sectional  end  elevation  of  the  same  ; and 
Figure  5*  to  7c  show  details  of  construction. 

The  outer  casing  A'  is  provided  with  a projecting  arm  not 
shown  in  the  drawings,  and  mounted  on  a pedestal  to  such  a 


vided  with  a horizontal  lever,  which  rests  against  one  side  of  a 
wheel  furnished  with  blocks,  by  means  of  which  the  said  hori- 
zontal lever  is  depressed  when  the  wheel  is  revolved.  The  plate- 
carrier  will  travel  along  the  square  shaft  until  its  progress  is 
barred  by  a stop,  the  said  stop  being  so  arranged  that  it  holds 
the  plate-carrier  just  at  the  very  moment  that  the  block  on  the 
revolving  wheel  actuates  the  said  lever  revolving  the  said  square 
shaft. 

By  this  action,  the  plate-carrier  will  be  dipped  into  the  trough 
immediately  under  the  said  stop.  The  motion  of  the  plate- 
carrier  is  impeded  by  any  suitable  number  of  these  projecting 
stops,  according  to  the  number  of  developing  solutions  or  other 
liquids  into  which  it  is  required  to  dip  the  plate. 

The  plate-carrier  having  finished  its  travel,  a catch  thereon 
impinges  against  a projection  on  the  side  of  the  case  whereby 
the  plate  is  released  and  falls  into  a slot  made  to  receive  it. 


Fig.  3. 

height  that  the  object  to  be  photographed  is  in  focus  when 
resting  against  the  said  projecting  arm. 

The  projecting  arm  is  provided  with  a knob  which  the  person 
I desiring  the  photograph  must  press  so  as  to  release  one  of  the 
two  catches  on  the  exposure  wheel  E. 

The  block  0 forms  part  of  the  indicator  for  adjusting  the  ex- 
posure to  suit  the  light.  When  the  said  block  O is  moved  in 
the  slot  0,  it  actuates  the  series  of  levers  and  connecting  rods 
N,  M,  and  D, 


Fig.  2. 

When  it  falls  into  this  slot  a second  bell  or  similar  de-vice  is 
sounded,  intimating  that  the  photograph  has  been  through  all 
the  developing  solutions  or  other  liquids  and  is  ready  for 
delivery. 

To  obtain  the  photograph  it  is  necessary  that  the  person 
desiring  the  same  shall  actuate  a lever,  the  said  lever  being  so 
arranged  that  it  winds  up  the  different  wheels  which  have  run 
down,  and  adjusts  the  catches  thereon,  pushes  forward  the 
plates  in  the  plate-box,  and  allows  the  said  photograph  to  fall 
out  of  the  said  slot. 

And  in  order  that  my  invention  may  be  more  fully  understood 
and  earned  into  practice,  I will  now  proceed  to  describe  the 


Fig.  4. 

The  connecting  rod  D carries  the  short  arm  P (see  figure  2), 
and  brings  it  vertically  over  one  of  the  partial  ribs  or  collars 
n.,,  71},  &c.,  on  the  exposure  wheel  E. 

When  the  exposure  wheel  E is  revolving  one  of  the  partial 
ribs  or  collars  n,,  n,,  »j,  &c.,  thereon  will  turn  the  short  arm  P 
out  of  its  norm^  vertical  position.  The  short  arm  P is  attached 
to  a rod  y and  disc  S (see  figure  3),  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
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exposure  wheel  E is  revolving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow 
shown  in  figure  3,  the  disc  S will  be  raised  vertically,  so  as  to 
expose  the  focussing  lens  L,  which  is  immediately  behind  the 
said  disc  S (see  figure  1).  When  the  exposure  is  completed,  the 
disc  S will  fall,  and  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  sound  a bell  or 
similar  device,  not  shown  in  the  drawings,  intimaiing  that  the 
exposure  is  completed. 

The  coin  or  coins,  when  dropped  into  the  slot  h (figure  2), 
fall  upon  the  long  arm  of  the  bent  lever  V,  to  the  short  arm  of 
which  the  piece  T is  attached.  The  piece  T is  hinged  at  X,  and 
is  brought  into  a horizontal  position  by  the  action  of  the  coin  or 
coins  on  the  lever  V’.  The  said  piece  T is  now  ready  to  enter 
the  guide  W,  and  move  the  pin  P,  along  the  slot  therein.  If 
the  knob  or  handle  A be  now  pulled  out,  it  will  actuate  the  con- 
necting rods  C and  Q,  and  cause  the  piece  T to  travel  horizon- 
tally in  the  opposite  direction  along  the  guide  W,  and  actuate 
the  pin  1’.^,  working  in  a slot  in  the  guide  W,  as  shown  in  figure  1. 

The  rod  C is  rigidly  connected  in  any  suitable  manner  to  the 
trough  uest  Z,  so  that  each  time  the  rod  C is  actuated  the  solu- 
tions are  agitated. 

Tne  bottom  end  of  the  pin  Pj  is  connected  to  a door  sliding 
horizontally  on  the  bottom  of  the  plate-box  B.  The  top  end  of 
the  pin  P._,  is  connected  to  a rod,  not  shown  in  the  drawings, 
which  releases  one  of  ths  catches  on  the  exposure  wheel  E. 
If,  now,  the  second  catch  is  released  by  the  person  desiring  the 
photograph,  the  exposure  wheel  E will  revolve  by  the  action  of 
a weight  attached  thereto,  hence  the  horizontal  motion  of  the 
pin  Pj  will  allow  the  prepared  photographic  plate  to  fall  into  the 
plate-carrier  X (see  figure  3),  and  will  also  allow  the  wheel  E, 
regulating  the  time  of  exposure  thereof,  to  be  started  when  the 
button  at  the  end  of  the  arm  outside  the  box  is  pressed.  The 
said  plate  carrier  X,  is  connected,  by  means  of  a long  arm  to  a 
disc  Y (hereinafter  called  the  carrier  Y)  working  on  the  square 
shaft  S,. 

Figui’e  o , is  a sectional  elevation  of  the  first  trough  T„  and 
shows  the  carrier  Y impinging  against  the  first  stop  K,. 

Figure  5„  is  a plan  of  the  first  stop  K4  aud  carrier  Y. 

The  carrier  Y is  actuated  in  the  following  manner  : — 

When  the  catch  K,  (see  figure  1)  is  released  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  carrier  Y is  caused  to  travel  along  the  square 
shaft  S„  by  the  tension  on  cords  attached  to  the  said  carrier  Y, 
the  other  end  of  the  cords  being  led  over  a pulley  and  fastened 
to  a weight  W,o  as  shown  in  figure  7.. 

The  carrier  Y will  travel  along  the  shaft  S,  until  it  impinges 
against  the  stop  K,  attached  to  the  shaft  S4  (see  figure  1). 
The  said  shaft  S4  is  horizontal,  and  parallel  to  the  square  shaft  S„ 
is  circular  in  cross  section,  and  is  provided  with  any  suitable 
number  of  these  projecting  stops  K4,  K^,  K,;,  K;. 

The  apparatus,  as  illustrated,  shows  the  invention  fitted  with 
four  stops,  K4.  K5,  Kg.  and  K;,  and  four  troughs  of  developing 
solutions  and  other  liquids  T,,  T.^  Tj,  and  T4  ; but  I do  not  con- 
fine myself  to  these  or  to  any  other  number,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
the  invention  is  equally  applicable  for  any  number  of  troughs, 
and  the  stops  on  the  shaft  S4  will  be  made  to  correspond. 

To  the  front  end  of  shaft  S4,  and  secured  to  it,  is  a rachet  wheel 
R,  shown  in  plan  in  figure  1 and  in  elevation  in  figure  6x  fitted 
with  a horizontal  pawl  J,.  This  pawl  J,  is  attached  at  right 
angles  to  a lever  L,  swinging  horizontally  on  a fulcrum  /,.  The 
ratchet-wheel  R^  is  provided  with  five  teeth  where  there  are  four 
stops,  six  teeth  where  there  are  five  stops,  and  so  on,  the  number 
of  teeth  being  always  one  more  than  the  number  of  stops.  On 
the  back  end  of  the  shaft  S4  is  fitted  a wheel  W4,  shown  in  eleva- 
tion in  figure  6,,  having  one  end  of  a string  attached  to  its  cir- 
cumference, the  other  end  being  attached  to  a weight  O.j.  The 
said  shaft  S4  is  also  provided  with  a star  wheel  Wj  (see  figure  4) 
the  radiating  arms  of  which  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
teeth  on  the  ratchet-wheel  Rj,  in  this  case  five.  These 
radiating  arms  are  acted  on  separately  by  iiins  P,,  P4,  &c.,  on 
the  back  of  the  wheel  U’o.  A front  elevation  and  plan  of  the 
wheel  \V..  are  shown  in  figures  5,  and  5,..  The  front  side  of  this 
wheel  carries  the  blocks  V,,  V._,,  V,,  V4,  which  act  on  the  lever  L„ 
rotating  the  shaft  S,  (see  figures  1 and  4).  The  pins  upon  the 
wheel  \V„  are  so  placed  that  when  the  blocks  on  the  front  side 
of  the  wheel  Wj  allow  the  lever  L,  to  assume  its  normal  hori- 
zontal position,  one  of  the  pins  (say  pinj)  will  act  on  one  of  the 
radiating  arms  of  the  star  wheel,  and  cause  the  same  to  revolve 
through  about  one-fifth  of  a revolution  when  there  are  five  arms, 
about  one-sixth  of  a revolution  when  there  are  six  arms,  aud  so 
on.  The  revolution  of  the  star  wheel  Wjwill  cause  the  shaft  S4 
aud  all  its  attachments  to  revolve  also. 

I will  describe  the  invention  with  reference  to  the  drawings. 


which  show  the  shaft  Si  fitted  with  four  projecting  stops.  The 
shape  and  position  of  these  stops  are  shown  in  figures  6,  to 
6,:,  and  it  is  as.sumed  that  the  carrier  Y is  starting  from  the  front 
end  of  the  shaft  S,,  and  that  the  first  stop  (K4)  is  in  gear.  It 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  shaft  S4  moves  through  one-fifth  of  a 
revolution,  the  first  stop  (K4)  moves  out,  and  the  second  stop  (Kj) 
moves  into  gear,  and  when  the  shaft  S4  moves  through  another 
one-fifth  of  a revolution,  the  second  stop  (K^)  moves  out,  and 
the  third  stop  (K^)  moves  into  gear,  and  so  on.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  second  stop  (K5)  is  partially  in  gear  when  the  first 
is  in  full  gear,  the  third  stop  (Kg)  is  p.artially  in  gear  when  the 
second  (K5)  is  in  full  gear,  and  the  same  with  the  fourth  and  third  ; 
and  also  that  when  the  fourth  stop  (K-)  is  out  of  gear,  all  the 
other  stops  are  likewise  out  of  gear. 

When  the  shaft  Si  is  rotated  by  the  star  Wj,  the  weight  Oj 
attached  to  wheel  W4  is  wound  up,  and  is  kept  so  by  the  action 
of  the  ratchet  wheel  R^  (see  figures  6k  and  6a).  The  action  of 
the  gear  is  as  follows  : — 

When  the  catches,  K,,  figure  1,  aud  K.^,  figure  4,  are  released 
by  the  action  of  the  exposure  wheel  E,  the  carrier  Y slides  along 
to  the  first  stop,  K4,  the  whet-1  W^  commences  to  revolve,  and 
one  of  the  blocks  V,,  V,,  Vj,  ^'4,  thereon  depresses  the  horizontal 
lever  L,  rigidly  fixed  to  the  shaft  S,,  causing  the  same  to  revolve 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  shown  in  figure  5a,  and 
to  dip  the  plate  and  plate- carrier,  X,,  into  the  trough,  T„  under- 
neath the  first  stop,  K4.  When  the  arm  of  the  carrier  Y again 
becomes  horizontal,  the  pin  P3,  on  the  back  of  the  wheel  W._., 
has  acted  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  star  wheel  Wj,  rotating  the 
shaft  S4  and  the  stops  attached  thereto  through  one-fifth  of  a 
revolution.  This  rotation  causes,  first : the  first  stop,  K4,  to  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  ; second  : the  second  stop,  Kj,  to  be  thrown 
into  gear ; third ; moves  the  ratchet  wheel,  Rj,  on  one  tooth  ; 
fourth  : wind.s  up  a little  the  weight,  O™,  attached  to  the  wheel 
W4  ; and  fifth  : allows  the  carrier  Y to  continue  its  progress 
until  it  impinges  against  the  second  stop,  Ky  The  same 
operations  are  repeated  at  every  stop,  the  pin,  P4,  acting  on  the 
star  wheel,  W5,  and  allowing  the  carrier,  Y,  to  go  as  far  as  the 
third  stop,  and  so  on.  When  the  carrier  Y has  passed  the 
fourth  stop  K;,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  all  the  stops  are 
out  of  gear,  the  object  of  this  being  that  the  said  carrier  Y 
may  be  returned  along  the  shaft  without  coming  into  contact 
with  any  of  the  stops  after  the  plate  has  been  released  from  the 
plate  carrier  X,.  The  carrier  Y is  returned  along  the  shaft  S, 
in  the  following  manner,  reference  being  had  to  figs.  7a  and  76, 
which  show  respectively  plan  and  elevation  of  the  apparatus 
with  the  plate-box  B removed  and  to  fig.  7c.  The  carrier  Y is 
provided  with  a flange  Y4  and  with  a collar  Yj.  An  arm  Y,  pro- 
vided with  a circular  hole  for  the  purpose,  fits  over  the  carrier 
Y,  and  is  placed  close  against  the  flange  Y4  being  kept  in  position 
by  the  ring  or  collar Yj,  which  also  fits  over  the  carrier  Y.  This 
arm  Y,  is  pendant  from  a sleeve  Y5,  upon  the  shaft  S9,  which  acts 
as  a stay  for  the  arm  Y,.  The  shaft  Sy  is  vertically  above  tbe 
shaft  S,,  and  is  parallel  and  equal  in  length  thereto.  Upon  each 
side  of  the  arm  Y,  a hook  Y„  is  affixed  to  which  the  cords  are 
affixed,  one  leading  to  the  weight  W,y,  which  actuates  the  carrier 
Y.  (see  fig.  76),  and  the  other  leading  by  suitable  pulleys  to  the 
drum  Wy  upon  which  it  is  wound  (see  fig.  7a).  If  now  the 
drum  Wy  be  revolved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  hands  of 
a watch  it  will  wind  up  the  cord  attached  to  the  arm  Y,,  and 
hence  will  return  the  carrier  Y to  its  initial  position  on  the  shaft 
S,.  Just  before  the  carrier  Y reaches  its  normal  position  on 
its  return  the  front  side  presses  up  against  the  lever  L-  (see 
figure  1),  and  throws  the  pawl  J,  out  of  gear.  The  weight  Oy 
on  the  wheel  W4  now  runs  down  and  revolves  the  shaft  S4  star 
wheel  Wj,  aud  stops  and  ratchet  wheel,  Rj  attached  thereto  in 
the  opposite  direction  until  the  first  stop,  K4,  again  comes  into 
gear.  A pin  is  so  placed  on  the  ratchet  wheel  R,  that  it  will 
come  into  contact  with  a stop  on  the  standard  d and  check  the 
revolution  of  the  said  ratchet  wheel  R,,  at  this  point  bringing 
the  first  tooth  of  the  said  ratchet  wheel  opposite  to  the  pawl, 
J„  so  that  when  the  carrier  Y.  starts  upon  another  journey  the 
pawl  J,  gears  into  the  first  tooth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  Rj,  and 
this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  ready  to  perform  its  alloted  work. 

(7’o  6c  conlinued.) 

Patents  stated  in  the  OfflcialJournal  to  have  become 

Void  by  Non-payment  of  Duty.  Non-payment  of 

Fourth  Year’s  Fee. 

4.152  of  1883.  E.  Uk  Zuccato. — Producing  Prints,  &c. 

4.153  of  1883.  E.  De  Zuccato. — Producing  Prints,  &c. 

4.154  of  1883.  E.  De  Zuccato. — Producing  Prints,  Ac. 
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froccicbings  of  Sofwtws. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall  East, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  the  discussion  of  Capt. 
Abney’s  paper  on  the  “ Measurement  of  the  Sensitiveness  of 
Silver  Salts  to  various  parts  of  the  Spectrum,”  which  had  been 
read  at  the  previous  meeting  in  November;  and  John  Spiller, 
who  had  put  his  remarks  into  a short  paper,  opened  the  discus- 
sion by  reading  his  observations,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
enquired,  firstly,  why  ultramarine  had  been  selected  as  the  blue 
pigment  of  purest  tone  ? Secondly,  as  to  cyanine,  it  was,  he 
said,  time  we  began  to  refine  our  nomenclature.  The  blue 
colouring  matter  of  certain  flowers,  such  as  the  blue  iris,  the 
corn  flower,  and  others,  had  been  called  cyanine.  Then  there 
was  chinoline  and  iodide  of  amyl,  which  had  been  called  by 
the  same  name.  Further,  there  was  cyanosine  or  methyl  eosine. 
In  orthochromatic  photography  fifteen  varieties  of  eosine,  in- 
cluding cyanine-erythrosine,  had  been  used  or  experimented 
with.  Chinoline  of  various  kinds,  including  chinoline  red  and 
chinoline  blue,  had  been  introduced  for  orthochromatic  purposes 
by  Vogel.  If,  as  he  inferred,  chinoline  was  the  cyanine  referred 
to  by  Capt.  Abney,  there  was  so  much  iodine  contained  in  it  as 
to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  iodine  would  act  directly  upon 
some  of  the  sensitive  silver  compounds  upon  the  plate  and  form 
io<lide  of  silver.  He  also  wished  to  know  what  amount  of  ery- 
throsine  or  cyanine  had  b(  en  used  in  the  experiments  detailed 
by  Capt.  Abney. 

W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  there  were  two  points  in  Captain 
Abney’s  paper  to  which  he  wished  to  refer.  It  was  stated  that 
it  had  been  accepted  hitherto  that  the  density  of  deposit  upon 
various  parts  of  the  spectrum  photograph  might  be  taken  as 
measures  proportionate  to  the  action  of  light  in  those  parts, 
whilst  the  present  detailed  experiments  showed  that  this  propor- 
tion was  by  no  means  justly  maintained,  and  therefore  that 
amount  of  density  was  nut  in  the  same  proportion  as  amount  of 
action  of  light.  This  result  was  only  what  was  natural  from  a 
characteristic  of  photographic  processes  which  had  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  and  forcibly  insisted  upon  by  Captain  Abney  him- 
self, namely,  that  there  was  in  all  photographic  actions,  differing 
in  degree  with  different  processes,  an  imperfect  rendering 
of  gradation  at  both  ends  of  the  scale,  particularly  at 
end  of  the  scale  representing  the  largest  amount  of  exposure. 
In  consequence  of  this  failing,  it  followed  that  density  would 
not  be  strictly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  light  acting  upon 
the  plate.  The  other  matter  to  which  he  wished  to  refer,  was 
the  statement  attributed  in  the  paper  to  Mr.  Warnerke,  that  an 
intermittent  action  of  light  w is  more  effective  than  the  same 
amount  of  light  action  given  in  one  exposure.  He  was  pleased 
that  Capt.  Abney  had  practically  examined,  and  found  that  th»re 
was  no  basis  for  such  an  assertion,  but  he  believed  that  Mr. 
Warnerke  w.as  not  directly  responsible  for  the  statement,  but  he 
merely  mentioned  it  as  having  been  communicated  to  him  ’oy  a 
Russian  photographer.  It  was  unfortunate  for  photography  that 
assertions  based  upon  inexact  observations  were  so  often  put 
forward.  It  sometimes  happened,  too,  that  scientific  men  accepted 
these  statements  without  sufficient  examination,  and  thus  fallacies 
were  propounded  as  facts  in  books  that  were  taken  as  photo- 
graphic text  books,  in  a way  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  science.  He  was  glad  that  one  such  fallacy 
was  disposed  of  by  Capt.  Abney’s  paper.  In  the  particular 
case  in  question,  the  photographer’s  observation  might  possibly 
be  correct,  that  so  many  seconds  of  intermittent  exposure  gave 
more  photographic  action  than  an  exposure  of  the  added  number 
of  seconds  given  consecutively  would  do,  and  yet  that  there  was 
nothing  paradoxical  or  proving  interm'tteucy  to  have  any  effect 
in  aiding  the  action  of  the  sum  total  of  light  upon  the  plate. 
The  photographer  in  question  had  been  using  the  electric  light. 
Now,  he  was  not  aware  what  was  the  source  from  which  that 
light  had  been  derived,  but  if,  for  example,  it  had  been  a bi- 
chromate battery,  and  the  light  was  produced,  and  its  action 
suspended  by  immersion  and  withdrawal  of  the  plates  from  the 
cells,  there  would  actually  be  increased  electrical  action  by  the 
very  disturbance  of  the  solution,  so  that  there  might  be  as  much 
light  actually  given  out  during  a certain  number  of  seconds  of 
alternate  exposure  as  would  be  the  case  during  a much  longer 
period  of  continuous  exposure. 

Friese  Greene  inquired  whether  Captain  Abney  bad  found 


out  what  colour  was  absorbed  by  the  films  he  used.  His  own 
experiments  had  shown  that  gelatino- bromide  of  silver  absorbed 
the  green  rays  particularly.  Chloride  of  silver  also  possessed 
the  same  power.  He  proposed  at  an  early  meeting  to  make  a 
demonstration  proving  this  statement  before  the  Society,  by  ex- 
posing a plate  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum.  He  would  like  to 
know  what  was  the  developer  employed  in  Captain  Abney’s 
experiments. 

W.  Bedford  wished  to  know  whether  a colour-screen  had 
been  used,  and  if  so,  what  kind,  when  photographing  the  four 
colours  of  the  chart  that  had  been  shown.  He  also  inquired 
whether  Captain  Abney  could  so  arrange  a colour-screen  with 
similar  four  colours,  but  varying  in  depth,  that  on  an  ordinary 
plate  they  would  appear  of  one  intensity.  Upon  employing 
such  a screen  with  an  orthochromatised  plate  it  would  at  once  be 
seen  what  was  the  colour  which  gained  with  the  particular  plate 
used. 

Chai'M.an  Jones  said  that  Captain  Abney  had  shown  a colour 
chart  with  four  colours  thereon,  and  had  stated  that  a plate 
which  would  render  those  four  colours  in  due  relation  would  be 
perfectly  orthochromatic,  and  would  renJer  any  other  colour 
properly.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  expression  colour 
was  meant  to  indicate  light  of  every  degree  of  refrangibility,  or 
whether  it  was  used  with  regard  to  pigment  merely,  in  which 
case  the  classification  was  exceedingly  valuable. 

B.  -I.  Edwards  observed  that  the  action  of  light  from  various 
pigments  was  very  different  from  that  of  light  of  various  parts 
of  the  spectrum.  He  did  not  think  the  spectrum  was  much  of 
a guide  for  the  action  of  light  proceeding  from  coloured  bodies. 
This  was  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  pigments 
reflected  a great  deal  of  light  of  all  colours.  Pigments  of  differ- 
ent compositions  also  produced  different  effects  upon  the  plate. 

Capt.  Abney,  replying  to  the  several  speaker.s,  said  that  Mr. 
Spiller  had  enquired  why  he  had  used  French  ultramarine.  He 
had  used  French  ultrainirine,  vermilion,  and  emerald  green 
because  those  three  pigments  were  very  close  approximations 
to  the  three  colour  sensitions  which  served  to  produce 
the  effect  of  white  light  upon  the  eye.  The  colour 
yellow,  he  thought,  might  be  left  out  of  a chart ; it 
was  perfectly  immaterial  whether  it  was  used  or  not. 
The  effect  of  green  and  red  taken  together  completely  represented 
yellow,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  a separate  space  for  that 
colour.  If  you  can  photograph  the  three  colours  named,  you  can 
photograph  any  colour,  pigment  or  otherwise.  Cobalt  would  be 
an  unsuitable  blue,  as  it  contained  a great  deal  of  red,  of  which 
French  ultamarine  contained  but  very  little.  Pru.ssian  blue 
contained  too  much  green.  The  next  question  was  as  to  the 
cyanine  used.  It  certainly  was  not  a product  of  flowers  ; it  was 
some  prepared  by  Williams — the  same,  he  believed,  was  sold 
commercially  as  cyanine  ; it  was  an  amyl  derivative  of  chino- 
line. The  third  question  was  as  to  how  much  cyanine  had 
been  used.  It  was  a very  small  quantity ; five  grains  of 
cyanine  had  been  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  This 
solution  had  then  been  diluted  with  alcohol  to  two  ounces. 
The  plate  was  flooded  with  the  solution,  and  was  sometimes  dried, 
and  sometimes  not.  It  was  then  placed  in  a bath  of  methylated 
alcohol  to  get  out  as  much  of  the  cyanine  as  possible.  Erythro- 
sine  was  treated  much  in  the  same  way,  but  with  a little  water 
in  the  spirits.  It  was  a great  improvement  to  get  rid  of  as  much 
of  the  dye  as  possible.  Mr.  Debenham  was  quite  right  as  to 
the  want  of  increase  of  density  in  proportion  to  increase  of 
exposure,  and  had  done  service  in  pointing  this  out.  He  was 
also  right  in  regard  to  the  statement  which  had  been  attributed 
to  Mr.  Warnerke.  It  was  Levitsky’s  statement  which  had  been 
communicated  by  Mr.  Warnerke.  It  was  not  practicable,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Greene’s  question,  to  e.xamine  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  the  plate,  .as  the  very  small  quantity 
of  dye  present  would  be  decomposed  immediately  by 
the  light  used  to  produce  the  spectrum.  Dr.  Vogel 
had  latterly  been  trying  to  find  where  he  and  the  speaker 
coalesced.  Ho  hoped  that  Vogel  was  coming  round  to  his  view. 
Mr.  Greene  would  see  that  it  did  not  matter  one  iota  what 
developer  was  used,  so  long  as  the  development  was  done  to 
scale.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bedford’s  question,  as  to  what  screen  was 
used  it  had  been  stated  in  the  paper  that  the  lens  was  coated 
with  turmeric  solution  in  collodion.  A colour  scale  might  ea.sily 
be  arranged  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Bedford,  and  prove 
very  convenient.  When  desired  to  use  transparent  media  in 
place  of  three  pigments  he  had  referred  to,  it  would  be  found 
that  glasses  of  signal  blue,  of  green  produced  by  ferrous  salt, 
and  of  red  produced  by  copper  and  silver,  would  yield 
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results  almost  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the  three 
pi^ents,  French  ultramarine,  emerald  green,  and  vermilion. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  pointed  out  that  all  pigpnents  were  not  alike 
in  photographic  value.  If  he  looked  over  the  published  report 
on  the  action  of  light  on  water-colours  by  Dr.  Rupell  and  him- 
self, he  would  find  that  question  dealt  with.  The  colours  which 
he  had  chosen  for  orthochromatic  testing  purposes  were  those 
known  in  the  arts,  and  procurable  of  an  even  quality.  He  would 
make  an  exception,  and  mention  the  name  of  the  makers,  Wiusor 
and  Newton.  The  colours  were  not  laid  on  thinly  so  as  to  leave 
paper  showing  through,  but  were  laid  on  like  paste.  The  blue, 
red,  and  green  were  all  that  were  necessary ; yellow  was  utterly 
superfluous.  Yellow  was  very  far  more  luminous  to  the  eye  than 
the  other  colours,  which  were  on  some  sort  of  equality  with 
each  other  in  that  respect.  Yellow,  however,  had  quite  a different 
scale  or  gamut  of  luminosity. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Capt.  Abney  and  J.  Spiller  was  unani- 
mously accorded,  and  the  President  then  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  by  the  new  rules  of  the  Society,  all  the  oflficers  vacated 
their  positions  annually,  but  were  eligible  for  re-election. 
Nominations  must  be  received  not  later  than  January  21st. 

The  usual  technical  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  this 
month  a week  earlier  than  customary,  viz.,  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  18th  inst. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  ; IV.  F. 
Amey,  E.  Baker,  A.  D.  Edwards.  W.  G.  Herdman,  U.  French, 
R.  H.  Macey,  J.  H.  Mummery,  H.  Walter. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  ; W Bed- 
ford occupied  the  chair. 

A paper  was  read  by  W.  Willis  on  ‘‘  The  Practical  Working 
of  the  Cold  B.ath  Process  ” (see  p.  793).  During  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Willis  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  process 
by  developing  a number  of  prints  that  had  received  exposure. 
Several  of  the  smaller  series  were  developed  with  a flat  brush  to 
show  the  possibility  of  development  by  this  method.  To  be 
perfectly  successful,  this  requires  some  little  dexterity.  Among 
other  points  of  detail,  the  lecturer  drew  attention  to  and  con- 
trasted prints  developed  directly  after  exposure,  with  others  that 
had  been  allowed  to  “age”  by  lapse  of  time  before  develop- 
ment. The  difierence  was  marked,  the  latter  showing  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  the  half-tones.  By  experiment,  it  was 
found  that  the  maximum  time  for  allowing  prints  to  lay  before 
development  was  twelve  hours  ; a longer  time  than  this  would 
produce  flatness  and  fog.  The  brilliancy  of  the  prints  was  not 
altered  in  the  drying. 

H.  M Ha.stinos  asked  how  this  process  compared  with  silver 
printing  with  regard  to  time  of  exposure. 

W.  Willis  said,  roughly  about  one-third  less.  He  gave 
preference  to  this  process,  and  he  believed  it  would  supersede 
the  hot  bath. 

A.  Haddon  asked  if  the  same  results  were  obtained  by  using 
a diluted  and  restrained  developer. 

W.  AVillis  was  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  hands  of  .an 
expert  the  diluted  developer  was  the  best. 

J.  Traill  Taylor  spoke  of  the  advantage  this  process  possessed 
over  the  elder  ones,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  the  platinum  salt 
was  in  the  paper  itself,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  cold 
bath  process. 

W.  Willis  said  undoubtedly  this  was  a very  great  advantage 
in  the  new  paper  ; there  was  no  platinum  to  wa.sh  out,  and  con- 
sequently the  whites  were  distinctly  purer. 

A.  Haddon  asked  how  long  the  platinum  salt  would  remain 
good  in  solution. 

W.  Willis  replied,  a long  time ; he  knew  of  no  advantages 
from  adding  old  developer  to  that  about  to  be  used. 

J.  Traill  Taylor,  referring  to  the  lecturer’s  recommendation 
for  keeping  the  paper,  described  a box  suitable  for  the  purpose  ; 
it  was  made  of  wood,  and  having  a hinged  lid.  A piece  of  board 
or  stout  cardboard  fitted  the  inside  of  the  box,  covering  the  paper, 
a weight  keeping  it  flat. 

J.  J.  Brigi.n'shaw  used  a similar  box  for  keeping  cut  sizes  of 
sensitised  paper. 

The  Chair.man  had  tried  development  with  a brush,  but  h.ad 
not  succeeded,  the  prints  being  streaky.  He  would  like  to  know 
if  with  the  brush  there  was  any  danger  of  removing  the 
ferrous  salt. 

W.  Willis  said  prints  might  be  brushedf freely  without  any 
risk  whatever.  He  thought  the}(Chairman  would ^have  been 
successful  had  he  used  a diluted  developer  restrained. 


J.  Traill  Taylor  thought  a better  name  than  the  “ cold 
bath  ” might  be  given  to  the  process. 

J.  Goodwin  asked  how  long  p.aper  would  keep  after  exposure 
if  kept  quite  dry. 

W.  Willis  replied,  three  or  four  weeks.  On  one  occasion  he 
put  a print  in  his  breast  pocket,  and  forgot  it  for  some  days  ; it 
turned  out  the  best  print  he  had  ever  developed.  He  had  some 
prints  by  his  first  proces.«,  silver  and  platinum,  developed  in  1873 
that  Were  as  good  now  as  at  first. 

H.  S.  St.vrnes  exhibited  some  lantern  transparencies  by  a 
new  gelatine  ])roce.-is,  the  re.sult  of  some  experiments.  In  coating 
the  plates  from  which  these  transparencies  had  been  made,  one- 
quarter  of  a grain  of  silver  to  each  plate  only  had  been  used. 

A question  from  the  box  was  read  : — “ How  is  it  that  in  some 
lenses  of  the  rapid  symmetrical  type,  six  reflections  can  be  seen, 
whereas  in  others  only  five  were  visible— which  of  the  two  is  to 
be  preferred  !” 

J.  Tr.aill  Taylor  illustrated  by  diagrams  the  lenses  made  by 
Morrison,  of  the  States,  and  also  .a  lens  by  Beck,  subsequently 
referring  to  the  advantages  of  the  new  glass  lenses  made  from 
this  glass,  which  gave  equal  definition  all  over  the  field  with  a 
very  large  aperture. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  W.  Willis  for  his  interesting  paper 
closed  the  proceedings. 

Camera  Club. 

On  Thursd.ay,  December  Gth,  the  subject  was  " Single  and 
Stereoscopic  Hand  Cameras.”  E.  R.  Shipton  gave  an  address, 
A.  Stroh  in  the  chair.  A variety  of  hand-cameras  were  on  show, 
lent  by  Marion  aud  Co  , Shew  and  Co.,  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  and  the  Eastman  Film  Company.  Other  hand-cameras 
were  shown  by  members.  Lantern  slides  from  hand-camera 
negatives  were  put  through  the  lantern  : Kodak  slides  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  Dresser,  and  others  ; Krugener  book  camear  slides  lent 
by  Marion  and  Co.  ; and  slides  from  Shew  and  Co.’s  fixed-focus 
hand-camera.  Other  work  illustrating  detective  cameras  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Stroh,  from  his  own  well-known  stereoscopic 
hand-camera  ; J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  from  a camera  of  his  own 
invention. 

In  addition  to  the  lantern  exhibition,  the  subject  of  stereo- 
scopic work  was  illustrated,  an  exhibition  of  stereoscopes  and 
pictures  being  arranged  in  the  rooms.  The  whole  of  the  stereo- 
scopic slides  sent  in  for  the  Amateur  Photographer  stereoscopic 
slide  competition  were  on  view.  The  lecturer  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  the  con- 
struction of  a stereoscopic  hand-camera  to  his  exact  desire,  and 
described  the  special  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  designing  such  an 
instrument.  He  further  explained  in  detail  the  working  of  his 
camera,  and  exhibited  slides  which  showed  great  depth  of  defini- 
tion. 

Hand  cameras  were  then  explained  : the  Kodak  by  Mr. 
Walker;  McKellen’s,  the  Parcel,  camera,  and  Krugener’s  book 
camera  (Marion  and  Co.),  by  Mr.  Shipton  ; the  Stereoscopic 
Company’s  stereo-camera,  by  Mr.  Shipton  ; Beck’s  camera,  by 
W.  M.  Robertson  ; Show’s  camera,  by  Mr.  Shew  ; and  Mr. 
Wellington’s  hand-camera,  by  himself  The  discussion  was  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  England,  the  Rev.  A.  Cotton,  and  the  Chairman, 
who  gave  a demonstration  of  his  own  stereo  hind-camera. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  stereoscopic  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Club  rooms  would  be  continued  for  about  a fortnight. 
Admission  could  be  obtained  on  presentation  of  card. 

The  subject  on  Thursday,  December  20th,  at  8 p.m.,  will  be 
“ Development,”  when  a paper  will  be  re.ad  by  J.  Cadett. 


Coventry  and  Midland  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Dec.  5th, 
President  Andrews  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Astley,  Browett,  and  Parker  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  beautiful  studies  of  breaking 
waves,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Ambrose  some  lantern  slides  ; Messrs.  Owen 
and  Orton  also  showed  some  transferrotype  prints  on  opal. 

H.  Stormey  then  proceeded  to  give  a demonstration  of 
“ Lantern  Slide  making  by  Contact.”  Commencing  with  de- 
scribing the  methods  of  exposure  for  various  classes  of  negatives, 
he  made  several  exposures,  and  developed  the  same  with  the 
ferrous-oxalate  developer,  giving  fell  particulars  as  to  fixing, 
clearing,  printing  in  clouds,  concluding  with  the  binding  of  a 
finished  transparency. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Sturm ey  for  his  interest- 
ing and  instructive  paper. 
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The  question-box  was  then  opened,  and  the  questions  it  con- 
tained discussed  and  answered. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a special  meeting  for  the 
consideration  of  the  new  rules  drawn  up  by  the  committee, 
which,  after  some  slight  alterations,  were  adopted. 


North  London  Photographic  Societv. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  December  4th,  at  Myddleton 
Hall,  Islington,  J.  Traill  Tatlor  (Pre.sident)  in  the  chair. 

L.  Barker  and  S.  G.  Witty  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Taylor  gave  an  address  on  “ Dissolvers  for  Single 
Lanterns  ’’ ; he  also  showed  and  explained  the  principal  types  of 
slide  carriers. 

L.  Medland  exhibited  his  adapter  carrier  for  lantern  trans- 
parencies. It  was  made  the  length  of  four  lantern  slides. 

A.  M.vckik  thought  that  there  should  be  a standard  thickness 
for  slides,  as  they  vary  so  much  in  thickness,  this  being  very  in  - 
convenient  in  exhibiting. 

Mr.  XIedland  asked  if  the  slide  should  be  as  close  to  the  con- 
denser as  possible. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  in  the  case  of  a four-inch  condenser  the 
slide  should  be  as  close  as  possible,  but  if  the  condenser  was 
larger  the  distance  should  be  increased. 

K.  Ci.ihTON  proposed  two  thin  plates  of  celluloid  to  dissolve 
the  slide  into  a white  haze  instead  of  shutting  off  all  light. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  18th, 
when  Mr.  Clifton  will  read  a paper  on  “ .Making  Transparencies 
from  Negatives,  by  Means  of  the  Camera.” 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  4th. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Frith,  the  chair  was  ably 
filled  by  Mr.  Shields. 

After  the  ballotting  fur  new  members,  the  meeting  unanimously 
desired  the  Secretary  to  send  a letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs. 
Barber,  sen.,  sympathizing  with  her  on  the  loss  of  her  son,  and 
a much  esteemed  member,  Mr.  P.  Barber,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  photographers  generally  for  his  contributions  and 
experiments  in  demonstrating  the  safety  or  unsafety  of  the  etho- 
0X0  light,  and  also  that  largo  picture  of  an  Atlantic  iceberg. 

Mr  H.  S.  Bei.ls.mith  then  introduced  in  terse  and  understand- 
able language  the  stripping  fi'ms,  bromide  paper,  and  kodak 
camera  of  Messrs.  Eastman  and  Co.  He  practically  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  the  stripping  film. 

The  bottom  facts  of  portability,  exposure  without  halation, 
development,  printing,  storage,  &c.,  were  discussed,  and  readily 
grasped. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  meeting. 

Lewes  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Glee  Room, 
Cliffe,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  President,  J.  G.  Braden, 
in  the  chair. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides 
contributed  by  the  President,  and  H.  S.  Starnes  (Thornton 
Heath),  C.  A.  Wells,  R.  XIorphew,  and  F.  Shoulder.^.  The 
President  manipulated  the  lantern,  which  he  had  kindly  lent  for 
the  occasion.  S jme  slides  weie  passed  through  the  lantern,  con- 
sisting principally  of  local  subjects,  after  which  .Mr.  Starnes  ex- 
hibited a number  of  slides. 

A very  pleasant  evening  was  spent,  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  gave 
notice  that  the  next  ordinary  meeting  would  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January,  instead  of  the  first,  the  subject 
for  discussion  being  “ Toning,  Fixing,  and  Xlounting  Prints.” 


Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Club. 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  Freema-son’s  Hall,  Cornwall  Street, 
Plymouth,  on  Wednesday,  December  5th,  W.  Gage  Tweedy  in 
the  chair.  S.  C.  Gant  was  elected  a member  of  the  Club. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Cornish  Camera 
Club,  protesting  against  the  appropriation  of  their  county  title. 
The  secretary  was  directed  to  inform  the  committee  of  that 
Club  that  it  was  considered  there  was  sufficient  distinction 
between  the  titles  Cornish  Camera  Club,  and  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Camera  Club,  to  prevent  confusion  ; that  from  the 
position  of  Plymouth,  and  the  fact  that  members  were  drawn 
largely  fiom  both  counties,  no  other  title  would  be  as  suitable  ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  retain  the  title  as  at  present. 

R.  Murray  then  exhibited  a number  of  lantern  slides,  dry 
collodion  by  the  coffee  process,  from  negatives  taken  thirty-three 


years  ago  by  the  calotype  process.  Commencing  with  a view 
of  the  Marina,  Malta,  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  up  the  Nile, 
with  very  clear  pictures  of  Cairo,  the  Sphinx,  Pyramids,  Thebes, 
Cataracts,  Philce,  &c.,  on  the  waj'.  All  these  lantern  slides 
were  reduced  in  the  camera  from  10  by  8 negatives,  and  left 
little  to  be  desired.  The  avcr.age  exposure  of  the  original  nega- 
tives was  about  ten  minutes.  He  then  exhibited  some  of  more 
recent  date,  of  Exeter,  Lynton,  Ilfracombe,  Netley,  Lincoln,  and 
other  places.  These  photographs,  taken  so  many  years  ago,  were 
moat  favourably  commented  upon,  with  frequent  remarks  as  to 
the  little  advance  made  since,  the  principal  diffeience  being  the 
absence  of  movement  in  the  earlier  views  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longed exposure. 

Dr.  Aldridge  then  showed  a few,  some  being  duplicates  for 
comparison  ; some  on  Fry’s,  some  on  Thomas’s  plates  ; some 
developed  with  soda,  others  with  iron.  Mr.  Carnell’s  were  on 
Thomas's  plates,  maker's  developer,  from  negatives  on  Eastman’s 
stripping  films,  and  were  very  fine  ; as  were  also  Mr.  Tweedy’s 
instantaneous  studies,  diving,  &c.,  on  Thomas’s  plates,  potash- 
pyro  developer,  from  Ilford  ordinary  plates. 

Messrs.  Hawker  and  Huddy  also  showed  slides  of  their  own 
manufacture. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Murray  for  hi.s  interest- 
ing tour. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  December  19th,  when  Major 
Barrington- Baker  will  explain  “ How  to  Enlarge  without  a 
Condenser.”  Some  specimens  of  apparatus  will  be  shown,  and 
novel  points  explained  by  the  exhibitors. 

New'castle-upon-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties 
PlIOTOGRAUIlIC  A.SSOCIATION. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  3rd  instant,  a lantern  demonstration  of 
North  Country  Scenery,  &c.  (the  work  of  members  of  the 
Association),  was  given  before  a crowded  audience  of  over  one 
thousand  persons  in  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies’ 
Lecture  Hall,  Newcastle. 

J.  P.  Gibson  described  the  slides,  and  Dr.  Hardwich  lent  his 
lantern. 

The  following  members  sent  slides  M.  Auty,  J.  P.  Gibson, 
P.  M.  Laws,  Edgar  G.  Lee,  H.  R.  Procter,  H.  G.  Ridgway,  and 
L.  Williamson,  G.  XV.  Wilson  and  Co.,  York  and  Son,  and 
G.  West  and  Son,  also  sent  slides.  Beard’s  latest  automatic 
regulator,  with  Ives’s  porous  saturator,  and  Brin’s  compressed 
oxygen,  were  used,  and  the  light  was  very  brilliant. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  third  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Association,  207,  Bilh  Street,  on  the  tith  instant,  W.M. 
Lang,  Jun.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lang  exhibited  a positive  which  had  been  obtained  direct 
in  the  camer.a.  After  exposure  it  was  accidentally  immersed  in 
a mixed  toning  and  fixing  bath,  and  afterwards  developed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  result  was  a po.sitive  of  a rich  purple  tint. 

Archibald  Robertson  also  showed  a direct  positive,  and  the 
subject  was  again  postponed  to  admit  of  some  suggested  experi- 
ments being  carried  out. 

Mr.  J.  Crvio  Annan  then  read  a paper  on  “The  History  of 
Art  Illustration,  and  its  Relation  to  Photography  at  the  present 
time.”  After  explaining  the  principles  of  the  iutaglio  and 
relievo  engraving  processes,  and  also  that  of  lithography,  he 
traced  the  development  of  these  methods,  and  showed  how 
photography  has  been  applied  to  produce  designs  for  all  of  them, 
without  the  intervention  of  hand  work.  A number  of  early 
works  in  line  etching  and  mezzotint  engraving  were  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  a large  number  of  specimens  of  the  various  photo- 
graphic processes  were  also  shown  to  illustrate  the  paper. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  third  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  session 
was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
6th  inst.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  council  have  arranged  to  give  limelight  exhibitions  to 
several  of  the  local  charitable  institutions,  those  given  last  winter 
having  been  so  much  appreciated. 

V.  C.  Baird  read  a paper  on  “ Printing  Processe.s,”  illustrated 
by  a number  of  prints,  examples  of  the  processes  more  generally 
in  use.  The  variety  of  ready-sensitized  paper  recommended  was 
double  albumenized.  Although  the  working  is  slightly  more 
troublesome,  it  gives  more  brilliant  prints  than  the  single  albu- 
menized. Deep  printing  from  strong  negatives,  and  toning  to  a 
purple  brown,  was  advised  as  an  aid  to  permanency,  as  opposed 
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to  the  lightly-printed  and  toned  pictures  fashionable  at  present. 
Several  of  the  specimens  of  gelatino-chloride  prints  were  stripped 
from  ground  glass,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a bromide 
print,  but  surpassing  it  in  tone,  softness,  and  fineness  of  texture. 
Plain  salted  paper  (.Marion  and  Co.)  was  represented  by  a number 
of  prints,  which  attracted  special  notice  from  several  of  the 
members,  who  expressed  themselves  pleased  that  it  was  again 
coming  to  the  front.  A number  of  prints  on  opal,  platinotype 
bromide,  &c.,  were  also  exhibited. 

Marion  and  Co.  and  the  Ilford  Company  received  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  specimens  of  the  different  printing  papers 
and  opals  sent  by  them,  which  did  much  to  enhance  the  interest 
of  the  meeting. 


Cardiff  Amatedr  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
the  above  Society's  new  studio  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst.  ; 
Vice-President  Allen  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  Messrs.  John  Gravey,  Walter  F.  Croxton, 
Walter  Reed,  and  W.  J.  Gray  as  ordinary  members  was  con- 
firmed, and  Slessrs.  Sidney  Jones  and  S.  G.  Fifoot  were  also 
elected. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  Mr.  Allen  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business  had  been  transacted,  the 
meeting  proceeded  with  the  election  of  officers,  resulting  as 
follows  ; — 

President — J.  Mansel  Franklen. 

Vice-Presidents — Walter  Insole,  James  Watson,  J.P.,  S.  W. 
Allen,  M.I.M.K.,  and  Alex.  Kellar. 

lion.  Treasurer — W.  Foster. 

Hon.  Secretaries — G.  H.  Bedford  and  G.  H.  Wills,  Junr. 

F.  Gooch,  Geo.  Shipton,  H.  L.  Bridger,  Rev.  W.  White- 
side,  W.  Windsor,  J.  H.  Faulks,  and  Edward  H.  Bruton  were 
elected  to  the  council. 

The  President  stated  that,  in  order  to  induce  the  members  to 
patronize  their  outdoor  excursions  during  the  summer  season, 
and  to  retain  some  permanent  record  of  their  studies  in  recrea- 
tive photography,  he  should  have  much  pleasure  in  ofiferiug  a 
prize  of  £5  for  the  best  series,  of  not  less  than  six  photographs, 
taken  during  the  Society’s  excursions. 

The  customary  votes  of  thanks  brought  a very  interesting 
meeting  to  a close.  We  gather  from  the  report  that  the  council 
have  piovided  a series  of  interesting  lectures  for  the  winter 
session. 


fialh  in  Sitntrio. 

A Remark.able  Newspaper  Puff. — The  Cbri  Constitution 
plays  rather  low  down  in  a notice  which  appears  on  the  third 
column  of  its  issue  for  November  29  th  last,  and  the  following  is 
the  notice  in  question,  the  name  of  the  photographer  only  being 
expauged  : — '•  Photography  in  Cork.  — Recently,  enormous 
strides  have  been  made  in  Cork  in  the  photographic  studios,  but 

the  latest  improvements  adopted  by  M. seem  to  eclipse 

everything  introduced  before  them  The  new  process,  which  pro- 
duces a beautifully  soft  and  pleasing  picture,  might bestyled  photo- 
engraveur,  or  rather  an  improvement  on  this  mode,  which  is  very 
generally  used  for  the  illustration  of  high-class  art  magazines. 
The  result  resembles  in  every  respect  an  engraving  possessing 
the  very  desirable  and  necessary  quality  of  permanency,  and  the 
photographs  brought  out  to  the  present  by  M. are  remark- 

able for  evenness  of  finish.  As  regards  permanency,  this  style 
far  surpasses  the  carbon  process  introduced  some  two  years  ago, 
and  which,  though  supposed  to  be  lasting,  really  is  not. 

M. has  also  gone  in  extensively  for  painting  in  oils  on 

canvas  and  china,  and  this,  too,  with  a very  successful  issue 
The  process  is  simple,  and  the  picture  is  not  alone  equal,  but  far 
superior  in  many  ways  to  that  of  the  artist.  An  ordinary  photo- 
graph is  negatived,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  is 
reflected  on  the  canvas  or  china,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  outline 
is  taken  with  chalk,  and  the  skeleton  afterwards  filled-in  in  oils. 
By  this  means  an  exceptionally  true  painting  is  obtained,  and  at 
a very  much  cheaper  price  than  any  artist  could  labour  for. 
M. is  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing  these  new  intro- 

ductions into  the  photographic  world  to  the  city,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  the  rage  until  they  are  outdone  by,  if  possible,  something 
more  perfect.” 


Nottingham  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — At  th® 
meeting  held  on  Monday  last,  the  time  was  devoted  to  experi- 
ments on  the  magnesium  flash  light,  and  several  successful 
photographs  were  taken,  one  of  the  be.st  being  a 12  by  10  portrait 
of  the  president,  taken  by  J.  Carnell. 

PHOTOGR.tPuic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— Technical  meet- 
ing Tuesday,  Dec.  18,  at  8 p.m.,  instead  of  the  usual  fourth 
Tuesday  in  the  month  (which  will  be  Christmas  Day). 

P.LRis  E.yhibition,  1889. — Her  Majesty,  by  order  in  council, 
has  been  pleased  to  declare  that  the  conditions  of  the  Patent  Act, 
1883,  under  which  an  application  fora  patent  is  not  to  be  invali- 
dated by  the  exhibition  of  an  invention  at  an  international 
exhibition,  are  to  apply  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  and 
also  that  exhibitors  are  to  be  relieved  from  the  conditions  of  the 
above  Act,  under  which  they  were  required  to  give  notice  to  the 
Comptroller  of  Patents  of  their  intention  to  exhibit  the  article 
afterwards  sought  to  be  patented.  The  regulations  also  apply 
to  designs  intended  to  be  registered. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  on  Dec.  19 
will  be  “Intensification,”  with  a demonstration  by  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington. 


dDomsponb^nts. 


Communications  intended  for  the  Editor,  and  books  for  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  an  I addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Photooeaphic  News, 
5, Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.;”  while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forward-!d  to  “Piper  and  Cartee,  Photooeapuic 
News,  5.  Furnival  Street,  London,  E.C.’’ 

H.  H.  B. — The  terra,  used  as  you  say,  certainly  seems  a barbarism 
and  misapplication,  but  of  the  articles  sold  under  this  title  we 
can  say  nothing,  without  some  opportunity  of  examination.  If 
the  prints  are  platinotypes,  the  firm  is  justified  in  selling  them  as 
permanent,  but  to  sell  silver  prints  as  permanent  is  cenainly  not 
the  thing.  Taking  the  information  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  prints  on  albumenizcd  paper  tend  to  fade  rather  more 
rapidly  than  those  on  bromide  or  bronio-chloride  emulsion  papers, 
but  of  these  latter  we  have  had  numerous  complaints  recently. 

Winchester — The  negative  is  undoubtedly  the  property  of  the 
photographer  in  such  a case  as  that  which  you  describe,  but  he 
is  certainly  not  justified  in  selling  prints  from  it. 

F.  C.  W.— We  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  expansion  of  our  re- 
marks into  such  an  article  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a compli- 
ment, although  the  matter  has  somewhat  suffered  by  dilution. 

Hermeticus.— If  you  are  a qualified  analytical  or  experimental 
chemist  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  Your  own  work  will  be  its 
own  recommendation,  and  you  will  be  admitted  in  due  course. 
Write  to  the  respective  secretaries. 

Archikalij  Robert.son. — The  papers  have  not  been  re-publisbcd 
in  book  form. 

Melanographus  — The  paper  in  question  was  sold  by  J.  R. 
Go'z.  of  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London.  As  regards 
using  the  lens  in  the  way  you  speak  of,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  after  having  once  done  so,  we  sought  in 
vain  for  any  indications  of  disadvantages,  although  a very  learned 
optician  of  our  acquaintance  demonstrated  on  paper  several  faults 
which  the  resulting  photograph  should  have  had.  Wo  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  result  of  your  experiment  with  the  pre- 
paration referred  to. 

Mac. — The  prints  are  oollotypes,  and  the  process  i«  largely  .and 
successfully  worked  by  Maclure  and  Macdonald  ,of  Glasgow,  and 
other  large  firms.  It  is  troublesome  to  work  on  a very  small  scale, 
or  occasionally. 

Benjamin  Wyles. — No  such  article  as  that  to  which  you  refer 
has  appeared  in  the  Piiotooraphic  News. 

Form. — You  had  better  get  photographio  blocks  made.  Write  to 
Dallas,  of  9,  Furnival  Street,  or  Swain,  58,  Farringdon  Street, 
London. 

J.  P.  S. — It  seems  to  us  that  you  arc  a little  confused  in  your 
notions  between  “sulphite”  and  “sulphate.”  A sulphite  is 
ready  to  take  up  oxygen  and  become  sulphate  ; hence  it  is  a re- 
ducing agent.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  inactive,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  it  tends  to  prevent  water  peretratiog  the  gelatine  film. 

C.  Solomons. — The  process  in  question  was  introduced  by  Husnik 
about  seven  years  ago,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  not  worked 
commercially.  One  of  the  ordinary  methods— with  printing 
colours  ground  in  oil  varnish — seems  always  to  have  been  preferred. 

J.  C.— 1.  Try  the  hydrokinone  developer,  several  formulin  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Year-Book.  2.  You  appear  to  belabour- 
ing under  a mistake.  The  basis  is  gelatine,  not  collodion. 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  PLATINUM  PRINTING. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  history  of 
photography  during  the  now  fast  expiring  year,  is  the 
advance  in  public  favour  which  has  been  made  by  the 
method  of  printing  in  platinum  as  a basis  in  lieu  of  silver. 
This  advance  need  not,  however,  be  construed  into  an 
indication  that  the  process  of  printing  by  means  of  silver 
salts  upon  albumenised  paper  runs  any  danger  in  the  near 
future  of  being  superseded  or  generally  abandoned. 
Albumen  silver  printing  has  so  often  been  threatened,  only 
to  continue  the  even  tenour  of  its  way,  and  to  grow,  if 
anything,  in  the  amount  of  work  habitually  executed  by 
its  means,  that  those  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
process  may  well  feel  justified  in  disregarding  the  predic- 
tions of  the  enthusiasts  who,  on  the  introduction  of  any 
new  printing  process,  or  improvement,  or  more  extended 
application  of  a printing  process  already  in  existence,  are 
ready  to  prognosticate  the  speedy  abandonment  of  the 
method  which  has  so  long  held  sway.  Among  silver  print- 
ing processes,  that  with  uranium  and  nitrate  of  silver  in 
collodion  (Wothlytype),  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  and 
more  recently,  processes  of  printing  by  development  upon 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  emulsified  in  gelatine,  have 
been  held  out  as  the  coming  methods  which  would  super- 
sede printing  upon  albumenized  paper.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  attack  upon  the  supremacy  of  this  most  universally 
followed  process  was  when  prints  in  carbon,  pleasantly 
tinted  by  dyes  to  represent  the  tone  of  albumen  prints, 
and  developed  upon  collodion,  were  prominently  brought 
to  the  notice  of  photographers  some  dozen  years  back. 
Some  even  declared  their  intention  of  printing  entirely  by 
the  new  method,  and  for  a time  acted  iu  accordance  with 
this  declaration.  After  a while,  however,  most,  if  not  all, 
of  those  who  had  so  enthusiastically  taken  up  with  the 
new  method  of  permanent  printing  found  themselves 
compelled,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  return  to  their 
former  practice,  and  printing  by  means  of  silver  compounds 
upon  albumenized  paper  continued  its  course,  undisturbed 
by  the  wave  of  opposition  with  which  it  had  been  threat- 
eneJ.  In  recognizing  a very  great  extension  of  the  prac- 
tice of  platinum  printing,  and  in  being  prepared  to  expect 
greater  advances  in  this  direction,  it  is  not  obligatory  to 
look  for  general  abmdonment  of  albumen  printing  as  a 
necessary  concomitant. 

A circumstance  which  has  doubtless  not  been  without 
influence  in  procuring  a general  appreciation  of  the  results 
obtained  by  [>latinum,  is  the  fact  that  judgment  has  been 
for  the  most  part  exercised  in  selecting  pictures  for  print- 
ing by  this  method  of  a class  most  suitable  for  exhibiting 
it  to  advantage.  Views  of  large  size,  and  more  recently 
portraits,  still  of  large  size  compared  to  the  cartes  and 
cabinets  with  which  we  have  so  long  been  familiar, 
have  been  chosen  as  proper  exponents  for  the  class  of 
prints  furnished  by  platinum  printing.  For  work  of 


smaller  size,  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  all  the  detail 
which  the  negative  is  capable  of  yielding,  there  have  been 
very  few  attempts  to  supplant  printing  upon  albumen 
paper  by  platinum. 

As  means  all  tending  to  further  the  spread  of  platinum 
printing,  there  have  been  introduced,  concurrently  with 
the  increased  juiblic  estimation  in  which  the  results  of 
the  method  have  been  held,  two  distinct  variations  of  the 
means  of  their  production  hitherto  in  common  use.  The 
labours  of  Pizzighelli,  which  have  been  so  freely  given 
to  the  world,  have  resulted  in  a process  by  which  platinum 
prints  may  be  produced  either  with  the  aid  of  develop- 
ment subsequent  to  exposure  ; or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
worked,  by  printing  out  in  the  pressure  frame  directly  to 
the  proper  depth  ; no  development  being  required.  This 
method  is  comparatively  new,  and  probably  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  success  are  not  generally  or  fully 
realised  ; still,  from  the  praise  which  it  has  received  from 
some  workers,  whose  ability  stands  high  in  public  estima- 
tion, there  need  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  practicability 
and  usefulness  of  the  proce-ss  where  its  conditions  are 
understood.  When  this  understanding  is  more  univer- 
siilly  arrived  at,  a much  more  extended  use  will  doubtless 
be  made  of  Pizzighelli’s  methods. 

Another  and  very  important  variety  in  platinum 
printing  methods  is  that  recently  described  as  the  cold  bath 
process.  In  this  process,  as  in  the  earliest  platinum  pro- 
cess, there  is  no  platinum  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  paper  itself,  but  the  print  depends  upon  the  reduction 
by  light  in  the  paper,  by  the  action  of  light,  of  an  iron  salt 
in  the  ferric  condition,  to  the  ferrous  state,  platinum 
being  employed  subsequently  as  a developing  agent.  A good 
deal  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  method  of  ]>roceeding, 
which,  moreover,  is  the  one  now  preferred  by  Willis,  who 
states  that  the  process  depending  upon  this  reaction  gives 
results  which  he  considers  superior  to  any  other. 

By  using  the  iron  salts  alone  in  the  sensitising  bath, 
and  reserving  the  platinum  solution  for  development, 
there  are  at  least  two  advantages  gained.  One — which 
might,  perhaps,  be  passed  over  as  scientifically  unimpor- 
tant, although  of  weight  practically — is  the  consideration 
of  expense.  When  platinum  is  contained  in  the  paper 
itself,  every  p.art  of  the  paper  must  contain  a sutficient 
amount  of  the  metal  to  yield  the  deepest  black  that  may 
be  required  upon  any  part  of  the  image.  When,  on  the 
other  hmd,  the  platinum  solution  is  used  as  a developing 
agent,  the  print,  by  being  moved  upon  the  surface  of  the 
solution,  causes  fresh  portions  of  the  liquid  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  places  where  the  light  has  acted  most 
strongly  upon  the  iron  salt,  and  where,  therefore,  it  is  re- 
quired to  build  up  the  necessary  depth  or  vigour  of  tone. 
The  difference  of  strength  of  solution  requisite  is  some- 
thing like  in  principle — .although  not  in  degree — that 
which  exists  between  the  strength  of  a silver  bath  neces- 
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sary  to  sensitize  a sheet  of  albumen  paper,  and  of  the  gold 
bath  necessary  to  tone  it.  If  with  a gold  toning  bath  of 
ordinary  strength,  there  were  no  further  supply  of  the 
metal  than  that  furnished  to  the  paper  by  merely  once 
wetting  it  with  the  toning  solution,  there  woulil  be 
but  very  little  toning  action.  By  moving  the  print  in  the 
dilute  bath,  however,  fresh  portions  of  unexhausted  gold 
solution  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  parts  of  the 
image  where  more  deposit  of  metil  is  required,  and  so,  as 
is  well  known,  a bath  relatively  very  weak  is  all  that  is 
want-ed  for  toning  purposes. 

A more  important  point  g.iined  by  the  use  of  platinum 
as  a developing  agent  only  is,  that  by  this  method  the 
metal  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Willis,  presented  to  the  j)aper 
not  only  in  weak  solution,  but  for  only  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time.  Thus  the  danger  of  the  forma- 
tion of  any  platinum  compound,  which,  by  remaining  in  the 
paper,  might  endanger  the  purity  and  stability  of  the  whites, 
IS  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  absent. 

Among  other  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of 
working  are  the  facilities  for  obtaining  definite  variations 
of  vigour  and  tone  to  suit  certain  classes  of  work,  both 
by  sjjecified  differences  of  treatment  of  the  paper,  and  by 
variations  in  the  constituents  of  the  platinum  developing 
solution  itself. 

♦ 


DELETERIOUS  MOUNTS. 

.Judgment  in  Downes  v.  F.\llowfield, 


This  case  came  on  for  judgment  on  Monday  Lost,  before 
Mr.  .Justice  Manisty,  when  he  gave  judgment  for  filaintiff 
for  .£27  17s.  3d.,  with  costs  on  the  High  Court  scale. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Referee’s  report : — 
Iq  pursuance  of  an  order  herein  dated  Nov.  12th,  1887,  I, 
Edward  Ridley,  Official  Referee,  do  hereby  report  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  defendant  the  sum  of  £27  17s.  3d.,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Price  of  mounts,  June,  1884... 

„ „ Kov.,  1885... 

Costs  of  re-printing — 

81  doz.  cartes  at  Is.  Gd. 

41  doz.  vignettes  at  Is.  9d. 
74  doz.  cabinets  at  2s.  Gd. ... 
Costs  of  correspondence 


...  £6  5 0 

...240 

...GIG 
...  3 11  9 

...950 
...  0 10  0 


£27  17  3 


And  I further  report  that  the  plaintiff  further  contended  that 
he  was  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendant  damages  in  respect 
of  general  injury  to  his  business  caused  by  defendant’s  breach 
of  contract,  in  respect  of  which  this  action  was  brought,  and 
that  I disallowed  the  whole  of  such  claim  ; but  at  the  request 
of  the  plaintiff  I report  that  if  such  damages  were  recoverable 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  assess  the  same  at  the  sum  of  £50. 


IVES’  RESEARCHES  ON  HELIOCHROMY. 

In  our  last  we  publi.shed  the  paper  of  Fred  E.  Ives,  which 
was  read  oa  Wednesday,  November  21st,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Fianklin  Institute.  But  since  the  reading  of  the 
jiaper,  the  author  has  revised  the  matter  for  publication 
in  order  to  make  his  intentions  somewhat  clearer. 

The  revision  affects  mainly  the  final  part  of  the  paper, 
and  commencing  with  the  fifth  line  of  the  second  column 
of  our  page  790,  the  revised  paper  reads  as  follows  : — 

I did  not  do  this  at  once,  but  after  experimenting  with  several 
sets  of  reproduction  pigments,  adjusting  colour-screens  so  that  I 
could  make  the  process  counterfeit  the  spectrum  with  either 
set  of  pigments,  I finally  adopted  reproduction  colours  which 
call  for  negatives  of  the  spectrum  showing  curves  of  intensity 
approximating  to  the  curves  in  Maxwell's  diagram,  illustrating 
the  action  of  the  sfectruin  upon  the  different  sets  of  nerve 
fibrils.  These  reproduction  colours  are  certain  shades  of  red, 
green,  and  blue  light,  or  their  complementary  colours  in  pig- 
ments, which  approximate  to  Prussian  blue,  magenta  red,  and 


aniline  yellow,  the  first  two  of  so  light  a shade  that  it  Ls  necessary 
to  superimpose  one  upon  the  other  to  obtain  a full  violet  blue, 
the  blue  upon  the  yellow  to  obtain  green,  and  the  magenta  upon 
yellow  to  obtain  red. 

When  I made  my  first  communication  upon  the  subject,  I 
assumed,  with  Helmholtz,  that  there  might  be  some  lati- 
tude in  the  selection  of  type  (reproduction)  colours,  and 
therefore  did  not  commit  myself  to  the  use  of  any  particular 
ones,  but  merely  showed  how  I would  produce  at  will  nega- 
tives of  the  spectrum  having  any  curves  of  intensity  that 
might  be  required  in  order  to  secure  the  projjer  distribution  of 
such  ctlours  or  pigments  as  were  selected.  The  adoption  of  re- 
production colours  corresponding  to  what  are  now  recognized  to 
be  the  primary  colour  sensations  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
state  more  definitely  my  mode  of  procedure,  as  above. 

What  I claim  as  new  and  original  in  my  method  is  (I)  the 
production  of  heliochromic  neg.atives  by  exposing  colour- 
sensitive  plates  through  compound  colour-screens,  which  have 
been  adjusted  to  secure  negatives  showing  curves  of  inten- 
sity which  bear  a certain  definite  relation  to  the  colours 
employed  to  produce  the  heliochromic  pictures,  and  (2)  the  pro- 
duction of  heliochromic  negatives  by  a procedure  calculated  to 
yield  negatives  of  the  spectrum  showing  curves  of  intensity 
which  probably  correspond  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum  upon 
the  sets  of  nerve  fibrils. 

Ailmitting  the  theoretical  soundness  of  my  mode  of  procedure, 
which,  I believe,  I have  fairly  demonstrated,  there  remains  only 
the  question  of  practicibility  and  commercial  value  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  process  is  practicable,  if  the  same  operations, 
repeated  in  the  same  manner,  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  pic- 
tures which  counterfeit  the  light  and  shade  and  colour  of  all 
objects.  Three  subjects  which  I shall  show  to-night — a/lelicate 
oil-painting,  a brilliant  Prang  chromo,  and  a beautiful  sea-shell — 
wore  made  with  the  same  light,  same  camera,  same  preparation 
of  sensitive  plates,  same  set  of  colour  screens,  same  relative  expo- 
sure.s,  and  same  development.  They  show  a very  great  variety  of 
colours,  mostly  compound  in  the  painting  and  chromo,  but  pure 
spectrum  colours  in  the  scashell  ; yet  the  colours  of  all  are 
alike  faithfully  counterfeited  to  the  eye.  Although  there 
should  be  be  no  question  of  the  fact,  I will  here  state  that  these 
finished  results  have  been  obtained  without  any  retouching  or 
artificial  manipulation  whatever. 


THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 

The  astronomers  never  tire  of  expatiating  on  the  excellence  of 
the  mounting  of  the  great  telescope.  In  most  essential  points 
the  mounting  is  regarded  as  unsurpassed,  and  in  its  constant  use 
the  astronomers  have  already  had  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  advances  made  in  the  details  of  such  structures 
since  the  time  that  Herschel  and  Rossa  beg.an  their  experiments 
in  this  direction.  The  adjustment  is  so  perfect  that  little  eflbrt 
is  required  for  necessary  changes  in  position.  A pressure  of  ten 
pounds  on  a hand- wheel  at  the  top  of  the  great  pier  moves  the 
whole  telescope  quickly  in  right  ascension,  and  for  the  corres- 
ponding motion  in  declination  about  twice  that  pressure  is 
suificieiit.  In  right  ascension  movements  over  28,000  pounds 
are  moved,  and  iu  declination  over  14,509.  A less  pressure,  it 
is  noted,  is  required  for  the  greater  weight  ; this  is  due  to  the 
comparative  difficulty  in  reaching,  through  angles,  &c.,  the 
declination  axis.  The  entire  telejcope  and  mounting  weighs 
81,520  pounds. 

All  the  astronomers  are  deliglued  with  the  twelve-inch 
equatorial  telescope.  Director  Holden  considers  it  one  of  the 
most  perfect  instruments  in  the  world.  It  was  formerly  owned 
by  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Barnard,  who  has 
this  glass  in  charge,  has  shown  by  a series  of  experiments  that 
this  is  capable  of  producing  photographs  of  exquisite  sharpness. 
This  is  regarded  as  an  unexpected  endowment  for  the  observatory 
— a new  instrument  of  great  excellence  for  photographic 
purposes.  There  is,  of  course,  besides  this,  the  large  35-inch 
photographic  lens  for  the  large  telescope.  In  making  the 
12-inch  equatorial  of  value  for  photographic  purposes,  it  is 
calculated  that  Mr.  Barnard  has  increased  the  value  of  the 
observatory’s  equipment  by  fully  $5,000. 

In  photographic  work  there  has  been  excellent  results.  In 
the  long  focus  of  49  feet  of  the  large  equatorial,  the  images  are 
so  represented  that  the  moon  appears  more  than  five  inches 
across.  It  is  easy  to  enlarge  these  views  from  six  to  ten  times, 
so  that  portions  of  the  moon  can  be  seen  on  a scale  that  would 
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make  the  moon’s  diameter  in  proportion  fully  fifty  inches.  i 
Exposures  are  practically  instantaneous  in  the  bright  objects,  I 
such  as  the  moon  and  larger  stars,  but  for  the  fainter  stars  I 
exposures  of  one  or  two  hours  are  often  necessary.  The  stars  ; 
in  their  courses  must  be  followed  at  these  times,  and  for  this  I 
purpose  provision  has  been  made  for  attaching  the  twelve-inch 
telescope  alongside  tbe  larger  one  to  serve  as  a pointing  telescope. 
This  attachment  can  be  arranged  easily  without  delay. — San 
Francisco  Bulletin. 


ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  SENSITIVENESS 
OF  SILVER  SALTS  TO  THE  SPECTRUM. 

BY  CAPT.VIN  W.  DE  W.  ADNBT,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.*  i 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  curves  of  the  photographic  action 
of  light  shown  graphically,  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  curves  i 
are  founded  on  the  density  of  the  deposit,  and  not  on  the  photo- 
graphic intensity  of  the  light  producing  it.  That  this  gives  an  ' 
erroneous  idea  of  the  relative  action  at  the  dill'erent  parts  cf 
the  spectrum  is  well  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  show- 
ing the  density  of  deposit  caused  by  the  spectrum  on  an 


erythrosin  dyed  bromide  plate  and  on  a bromo-iodide  plate,  and 
the  absolute  value  of  the  photographic  action  of  dififereut  rays 
as  ascertained  by  the  method  just  described. 

Tables  II.  and  III.  give  the  measurements  and  reading-: : — 


Table  I. 


Seconds  of 
Exposure. 

(BrI) 
Curve  I. 

(Br) 

Curve  11. 

(BrI) 

Curve  HI. 

(Br) 

Curve  IV. 

(BrI) 
Cur\e  V. 

5 

83 

76 

71 

71 

65  • 

10 

67 

62 

67 

53 

34 

15 

57 

51 

46 

41 

25 

20 

48 

42 

38 

33  5 

20-5 

30 

36-5 

31 

28-5 

20 

15 

40 

30 

25-5 

23 

21-5 

12-5 

50 

26 

22 

19  5 

18 

10 

(JO 

23 

20 

17-5 

15 

8 

80 

20 

17-5 

14-5 

11 

6 

100 

18-5 

15-5 

12 

8 

5 

120 

17 

14-5 

10 

5 5 

5 

Fi^.  4. 


For  Curve  2 opacity  is  110.  For  Curve  1 opacity  is  at  151. 


Table  II. 


Gelatine  Plate,  Bromide  of  Silver,  stained  with  Erythrosin. 
Exposure  to  Gaslight. 


Scale  Ko. 

Sector 

Beading. 

Opacity. 

Relative 

Sw'ii  itiu.* 

T me  of 
Expo  ure. 

Ic. 

Sector 
Riadii  g. 

81  C-*. 

Bare  glass 

110 

0 

0 

0 

110 

4 

100 

10 

1 

5 

69 

r. 

80 

30 

4 

10 

53 

6 

59 

51 

7-5 

15 

43 

7 

39 

71 

17 

20 

35 

8 

33 

77 

23 

30 

28 

9 

27 

83 

13 

40 

24 

10 

25-5 

81-5 

37 

50 

20-5 

lOi 

So 

75 

30 

00 

IS 

11 

53 

57 

21 

80 

14  ■25 

59 

51 

7-5 

90 

13 

12 

44 

00 

U 

100 

12 

12J 

25-5 

84-5 

37 

120 

107-5 

13 

15 

95 

74 

I3i 

13 

97 

90 

14 

35 

75 

21 

14i 

80 

24 

0 

15 

108 

2 

•5 

Table  111. 


Gelatine  Plate,  Bromo- iodide  of  Silver.  Exposure  to  Gas- 
light. 


Scale  No. 

Sector 

Reading. 

Op.acity. 

Relative 

Sensitive- 

ness. 

Scale. 

Time  of 
Exposure. 

Sector 

Heading;. 

sec8. 

Bare  glas.- 

151 

0 

— 

0 

151 

4 

147 

4 

1 

n 

102 

6 

141 

10 

1-5 

10 

75 

0 

91 

GO 

8 

20 

39 

7 

51 

100 

15 

so 

27 

8 

29 

122 

20 

40 

17*j 

9 

18 

133 

40 

50 

15 

10 

9-5 

141-5 

73 

60 

12 

11 

5-5 

145  5 

no 

70 

10 

Hi 

5 

116 

1-20 

80 

8-5 

12 

9 

142 

77 

90 

7 

l‘=J 

27 

124 

27 

13 

126 

25 

2-5 

The  necessity  of  developing  a scale  of  density  on  the  same 
plate  is  shown  by  fig.  3,  from  which  will  be  teen  the  variation 
in  density  of  deposit  which  occurs.  Curves  I,  III,  and  \ are 
from  plates  of  the  same  batch  as  are  curves  II  and  IV.  In 
these  curv  s the  value  of  " no  deposit  ” on  the  plate  is  made  100. 
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In  the  original  measures  the  alteration  in  the  reflected  light 
of  the  measuring  machine  made  the  highest  value  of  no  deposit 
186,  and  the  lowest  96.  The  other  values  of  the  curves  were 
calculated  from  the  originally  plotted  curve,  and  are  shown  in 
Table  I.  This  alteration  in  curvature  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  | 


slight  alteration  in  the  developer,  together  with  a diflerence  in 
the  time  during  which  the  plate  is  under  its  influence. 

I will  now  show  you  other  curves  which  I have  measured,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  found  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

For  instance,  in  Edwards’  isochromatic  plates  it  will  be  seen 


Fig.  5. 


For  Curve  C opacity  is  at  138.  For  Curve  8 opacity  is  at  106. 


th.at  the  maximum  of  the  '•  extra-ordinary  ” sensitiveness  lies  in  a lowering  of  sensitiveness  in  the  green  ; but  a large  increase  in 
the  green  of  the  spectrum.  If  one  of  these  plates,  however,  be  the  orange  and  right  into  the  red.  1 have  not  obtained  the  same 
treated  with  a solution  of  cyanine  and  be  then  exposed,  there  is  efiects  by  simply  u.siug  a mixture  of  eosine  and  cyanine,  or  erthro. 


Fig.  6. 


sine  and_  cyanine  ; but  by  treating  a plate  first  with  eosine  or  [ mixed  first  of  all  and  applied  together.  It  will  be  noticed  how 

eryihrosine,  drying  it,  and  then  treating  with  cyanine,  very  ' inferior  the  action  of  the  nd  is  in  this  case  to  that  just  referred 

much  the  same  results  have  been  obtained.  One  of  the  1 to. 

diagrams  in  fig.  6 shows  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two  dyes  I 


(To  bt  continued.) 
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BREACH  OF  AGREEMENT  BY  A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRAVELLER. 

The  Club  Business. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court,  before  Mr.  Comr.  Kerr,  the  case 
of  Taylor  v.  Vernon  (this  vol.  p.  7*22)  was  again  mentioned.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  defendant,  Mr.  Henry  Vernon,  was 
formerly  a traveller  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs. 
A.  & G.  Taylor,  Photographers,  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C., 
and  elsewhere,  but  that  he  was  now  carrying  on  business  in 
Brighton  on  his  own  account.  Messrs.  Taylor  commenced  pro- 
ceedings in  the  City  of  London  Court  against  Sir.  Vernon  to  re- 
cover certain  monies  alleged  to  be  due  under  an  agreement 
which  they  entered  into  with  him,  by  which  he  acted  as  their 
traveller.  He  denied  his  liability,  and  then  the  learned  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  non-suited  the  plaintiffs.  They,  however,  in- 
stituted further  proceedings,  and  in  the  second  action  sought  to 
recover  the  payment  of  £4  8s.  lid.  due,  <xs  they  said,  under  the 
terms  of  contract.  As  the  matter  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of 
account,  all  questions  in  difference  were  referred  to  arbitration. 
The  learned  Arbitrator  (Mr.  Charles  Quilter)  held  a sitting, 
when  the  whole  question  in  dispute  between  the  parties  was 
gone  into  at  great  length.  Mr.  E.  B.  Tattershall  appeared 
for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defendant  conducted  his  own  case  in 
person.  The  evidence  possessed  a considerable  amount  of  in- 
terest to  photographers. 

Mr.  George  Taylor,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  attended  to  give 
evidence  in  support  of  the  claim,  which  was  for  money  overpaid 
to  the  defendant,  which  he  had  drawn  on  account  when  he 
brought  various  orders  for  photographs  in.  In  October  he  saw 
the  defendant  about  the  matter,  and  then  he  acknowledged  the 
debt  and  offered  a sum  of  money  in  order  to  meet  the  matter, 
which,  however,  was  not  j)aid.  The  defendant  was  an  ordinary- 
canvasser,  and  his  remuneration  was  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
for  every  thirty  shilling  order  he  obtained,  the  commission  to 
be  paid  when  the  customer  paid  the  second  instalment  of  one 
shilling.  The  defendant  drew  various  amounts  on  account  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  overcharge  that  these 
proceedings  were  brought.  The  defendant,  in  cross-examining 
the  witness,  desired  a receipt  dated  September  18,  1888,  to  be 
produced  for  £17  9s.  6d.,  which  was  for  cash  advanced  on 
account  of  commission.  Mr.  Taylor  said  he  had  no  such  docu- 
ment. 

The  manager  of  the  plaintiffs’  Ludgate  Hill  branch  (Mr.  \Vm. 
Barnaby)  deposed  to  making  the  arrangement  with  the 
defendant  to  canvass  for  Messrs.  Taylor,  and  he  was  to  be  paid 
6s.  on  every  30s.  order.  A special  arrangement  was  made  under 
special  circumstances.  It  was  not  customary  for  them  to  allow 
canvassers  to  draw  money  on  account,  as  Mr.  Vernon  had  done. 
When  the  canvasser  secured  an  order  from  a customer,  he  kept 
the  first  shilling  he  received.  They  had  paid  the  defendant 
£17  9s.  fid.  in  addition  to  those  first  shillings.  So  he  had  had 
63s.,  making  £3  3s.  in  addition  to  the  £17  9s.  fid.  He  had  seen 
the  defendant,  and  he  did  not  dispute  the  figures.  In  cross- 
examination,  the  witness  said  they  paid  the  commission  when  the 
second  Is.  had  been  paid  by  the  customer,  but  it  was  conditional 
upon  the  5s.  which  the  canvasser  drew  being  covered — that  was 
upon  the  order  turning  out  a good  one  and  not  a bad  one. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Rock  knew  all  about  these  matters.  lie  was 
once  a clerk  at  the  Ludgate  Hill  branch  of  plaintiffs’  establishment. 
The  terms  under  which  defendant  was  engaged  were  quite  of  the 
ordinary  nature,  no  special  arrangement  being  made.  At  first 
he  said  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  his  commission  of  5s.  on 
the  second  shilling  being  paid,  which  was  the  whole  of  defendant’s 
case,  but  this  he  afterwards  qualified  by  saying  it  was  on  condi- 
tion the  5s.  was  “ covered.”  The  defendant  was  a canvasser,  he 
said,  in  cross-examination,  and  not  a district  collector. 

Mr.  John  Lee,  collector  for  plaintiffs,  who  inspected  all  the 
orders  which  were  brought  in  by  the  various  canvassers,  testified 
to  going  into  the  neighbourhood  where  the  defendant  had 
obtained  the  orders,  and  collected  the  money  due  on  them.  He 
paid  all  the  money  he  received  into  the  firm.  Some  of  the  orders 
the  defendant  got  were  bad,  while  others  were  good.  The 
account  which  had  been  delivered  distinguished  the  bad  orders 
from  the  good. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs. 

The  defendant  gave  evidence  in  support  of  his  contention  that 
he  had  not  been  paid  anything  more  than  was  due  to  him,  or  more 
than  he  was  entitled  to.  When  the  customer  paid  the  second 
instalment  of  Is.,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  his  commission  of 
5s,  on  30s.  orders.  In  all,  he  had  had  £17  9s.  fid.,  and  this  he 


had  accounted  for  by  the  orders  sent  in.  He  produced  a long 
list  of  orders,  on  which  he  claimed  to  be  entitied  to  5s.  when  the 
second  shilling  was  paid.  His  commission  was  due  whether  the 
customer  completed  the  payments  or  not  He  kept  no  books. 

Edwanl  D.  Mitchell,  formerly  a canvasser  in  the  service  of  the 
plaintiffs,  but  who  is  now  one  of  the  great  unemployed,  pledged 
his  oath  to  always  receiving  commissions  from  the  plaintiffs  when 
the  second  Is.  was  paid.  He  was  questioned  as  to  whether  he 
had  received  the  commission  on  any  of  the  orders  where  they 
were  bad,  but  to  this  he  replied  that  he  really  did  not  know 
He  received  his  commission  on  all  the  orders ; ho  did  not  know- 
if  any  of  them  were  bad.  It  did  not  concern  him  ; he  got 
his  money,  and  that  was  everything. 

The  learned  Arbitrator’s  award  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff 
for  the  full  amount  claimed,  and  all  costs  including  his  fee. 

Mr.  Tattershall  now  applied  that  the  award  should  be  made 
an  award  of  Court. 

As  there  was  no  objection  offered  on  the  other  side,  the  award 
was  made  an  award  of  Court,  and  judgment  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  with  costs. 


LIGHTING  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 

BY  C.  r.  I.  DUCHOCHOIS.* 

III. 

In  a portrait,  the  head  is,  of  course,  the  principal  subject.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  the  centre  of  illumination,  and  every  other 
part  should  not  equal  it  in  brightness.  Ttiat  is  not  to  say  that 
the  face  should  be  strongly  lighted  in  the  studio-  which  in  photo- 
graphy would  inevitably  destroy  the  half-lights  or  details  in  the 
light— but  that  it  should  be  so  comparatively,  the  lights  being 
sustained  by  well  managed  shadows  to  give  relief,  brilliancy,  and 
power  to  the  picture. 

For  the  treatment  of  light  «•  la  Rembrandt,  one  should  avoid 
falling  into  exaggeration.  We  too  often  see  portraits  so  lighted, 
which  are  nothing  but  white  and  black  patches,  without  half- 
lights  and  half-darks  to  connect  the  high  lights  to  the  deep 
shadows,  all  being  devoid  of  penumbra  to  soften  the  whole.  The 
opposite  fault  is  also  common,  the  picture  being  deficient  in  con- 
trasts and  insipid  by  its  evenness. 

The  artifices  which  should  be  employed  to  regulate  the  light- 
ing in  the  studio  will  be  explained  and  illustrated  further  on. 
At  present  we  give  rules  and  advices  to  artistically  lighten  the 
picture. 

When  the  lighting  is  wholly  composed  of  lights  and  half-lights, 
the  darks  and  half-darks  appear  with  advantage  with  great 
vigour.  Hence,  if  we  place  the  model  in  the  shade,  the  greatest 
light  falling  on  the  secondary  objects  around  the  figure  stands 
well  out,  but,  being  in  the  half-dark,  it  should  be  received  by 
half-lights  and  darks,  else  the  whole  is  crude.  This  composition 
is  seldom  used  for  portraits.  In  genre  and  landscape  pictures 
it  is  quite  effective.  The  opposite  lighting — that  is  to  say,  com- 
posing the  picture  with  lights  and  half-lights,  and  relieving  the 
whole — is  well  adapted  to  portraiture. 

Most  brilliant  effects  are  produced  by  opposing  light  to  dark, 
and  vice  versa  ; for  example,  by  placing  the  lighted  part  of  the 
subject  on  a dark  ground,  and  the  shadow  part  on  a light  ground. 
This  artifice,  recommended  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  generally 
employed  by  painters,  and  to  it  is  due  in  a certain  measure  the 
striking  effects  observed  in  their  works. 

By  such  an  arrangement  the  light  appears  brighter,  the  dark 
darker,  and  the  whole,  being  well  balanced,  acquires  great  vigour. 
It  is  specially  recommended  to  photographers  ; moreover,  it 
permits  of  projecting  on  the  face  a subdued  light,  or  to  soften 
the  direct  light  by  certain  means  which  we  will  explain,  in  order 
to  preserve  all  the  half-tints  or  models  without  losing  anything 
of  the  general  effect. 

The  dark  parts  of  the  picture  should  be  contrasted  by  still 
darker  shadows  or  by  half-darks,  in  order  to  well  define  them  ; 
and  as  the  lights  should  be  relieved  by  shadows,  so  should  the 
masses  of  shadows  be  relieved  by  repeating  the  lights,  but  sub- 
dued, not  as  bright  as  the  principal  one,  which,  as  we  said  before, 
no  other  should  equal. 

When  the  lights  are  opposed  to  half-lights,  the  darks  to  half- 
darks, breadth,  softness,  harmony  is  the  result,  but  the  whole 
becomes  insipid  if  not  relieved  by  opposing  stronger  lights  or 
darker  shadows  in  some  parts  of  the  picture. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  shadows  appear  so  much  darker 
as  the  light  in  opposition  is  brighter.  This,  which  to  thephoto- 

• Continued  from  page  780. 
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grapher  Is  of  great  importance,  because  the  same  effect  will  be 
produced  on  the  negative,  we  will  have  occasion  to  practically 
demonstrate,  and  to  show  how  the  details  in  the  shadows,  appar- 
ently ohliteraten  when  a strong  light  and  a shadow  are  placed 
fide  by  side,  can  be  rendered  visible  by  a proper  regulation  of 
the  light. 

To  give  air,  distance,  relief  to  a group,  to  a standing  or  sitting 
figure,  the  subject — i.c.,  the  centre  of  illumination — should  be 
relieved  by  the  ground,  and  the  secondary  objects  or  accessories 
placed  in  the  half-light  or  half-dark.  This  arrangement  will  be 
more  effective  if  the  foreground  is  kept  in  the  shade. 

As  is  seen,  there  is  always  in  a picture  a certain  part  of  the 
whole— the  subject  in  a portrait — which  stands  predominant. 
“ It  is  nece.ssary,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  “that  some  part, 
though  a small  one  is  sufficient,  should  be  sharp  and  cutting 
against  the  ground,  whether  it  be  light  on  dark,  or  dark  on 
light  ground,  in  order  to  give  firmness  and  distinctness  to  the 
work  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  relieved  on  every  side,  it  will 
appear  as  if  inlaid  on  its  ground.” 

IV. 

To  resume  : A picture  is  made  of  light  and  dark  blended  with 
intermediate  tints,  i.c.,  half  light  and  half  dark.  Nothing  is 
white  in  the  face  ; all  is  more  or  less  shaded,  with  touches  of 
black  in  the  most  receding  parts,  and  luminous  touches  on  the 
predominant  parts,  as  it  appears  in  nature  on  the  eyebrows,  the 
nose,  the  chin,  &c.  The  jiart  of  the  face  nearest  to  the  light 
should  be  the  most  lighted,  with  gradation  to  dark  in  the  most 
distant  part. 

There  must  be  one  light  only  illuminating  the  whole  picture. 
In  a portrait,  it  is  that  which  falls  on  the  head.  Every  light 
should  have  a focus  or  centre  of  illumination  brighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  light.  In  a portrait,  the  foci  are  on  the  predominant 
parts  of  the  face,  as  above  mentioned.  No  light,  no  shade,  e.vists 
in  n.ature  without  gradation. 

The  shadows  should  not  be  vertical  or  horizontal,  which  is 
unnatural,  of  a bad  effect,  inartistic.  Hence,  whatever  be  the 
lighting,  the  light  should  fall  at  a certain  angle  on  the  model, 
and  be  repeated  on  the  background,  but  inversely,  to  produce 
effect  by  oppositson  of  light  and  dark. 

A picture  wholly  composed  of  lights  and  half-lights,  darks  and 
half-darks,  appears  weak,  insipid,  without  character.  If  it  con- 
sists of  lights  and  darks  finishing  abruptly — i.e.,  without  being 
blended  by  half-tints — it  looks  spotted,  unfinished,  and  can  be 
effective  only  when  viewed  at  a certain  distance.  This  manner 
is  employed  in  decoration  ; in  photography  it  is  insupportable. 

The  illumination  of  the  face  being  the  subject,  every  other 
light  should  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  no  light  should  surpass  or 
equal  it  in  brightness.  The  principal  light  should  be  repeated, 
not  too  often,  nor  by  giving  to  the  repetition  the  same  importance, 
in  order  to  break  the  evenness  and  give  variety  and  colour  to 
the  whole  picture.  This  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
shadows.  In  groups,  the  repetitions  are  indispensible. 

Melting  the  draperies  or  the  accessories  into  nothingness  in 
the  dark  is  objectionable  as  a rule,  but  is  sometimes  resorted  to 
for  effects.  Witho>it  sacrificing  anything,  vigour  and  brilliancy 
can  be  obtained  by  opposition  of  still  darker  shadows  to  define 
the  outlines.  The  shadows  must  be  transparent  and  show  the 
objects  upon  which  they  are  projected,  otherwise  they  look  flat, 
heavy,  unnatural.  By  opposing  light  to  dark,  dark  to  light, 
relief,  brilliancy,  and  effect  are  produced. 

Lastly,  it  is  most  important  to  distribute  the  light  according 
to  the  features  of  the  sitter,  to  preserve  their  originality. 

CTo  he  continued.) 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS. 

BY  JNO.  C'AKBUTT.* 

No  sooner  had  the  gelatine  dry  plate  process  become  estab- 
lished, di.splacing  by  its  greater  sensitiveness  and  convenience 
the  old  wet  and  dry  collodion  method,  than  experiments  were 
commenced  to  find  a suitable  substitute  for  glass,  the  weight  of 
which  has  proved  a great  inconvenience  to  travellers,  with  the 
dre.ad  always  present  that  their  exposed  plates  or  negatives 
might  get  broken,  a dread,  in  many  instances  only  too  painfully 
realised.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  material  I have 
found  to  be  a perfect  substitute  for  glass  as  used  in  photography, 
I will  briefly  pass  in  review  a few  of  the  substitutes  suggested 
and  made  use  of,  and  note  the  objections  to  them. 

In  1880,  M.  Ferrier,  of  Paris,  patented  a compound  film  of 

* A CummuDicauua  to  the  American  lustitutr. 


gelatine  and  collodion.  The  objection  to  this  film  was  the 
unequal  expansion  of  the  gelatine  and  collodion,  causing  the 
latter  to  crack. 

H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool,  in  1881,  proposed  a film  of 
gelatine  and  ox-gall,  with  a second  film  of  plain  gelatine. 

Stebbing,  of  Paris,  produced  gelatine  bromide  films  on  a pel- 
licle of  gelatine.  Both  this  and  the  Palmer  film  proved  defec- 
tive from  the  liability  of  the  film  to  expand  while  in  the  de- 
veloping solution,  sometimes  to  nearly  double  the  area  of  the 
dry  film. 

Warnerke,  of  London,  produced  films  of  alternate  layers  of 
rubber  and  collodion. 

Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  as  early  as  1882,  produced  films 
on  paper. 

^Morgan  and  Kidd,  of  London,  coated  paper  for  bromide 
enlargements,  and  the  same  was  used  for  paper  negatives,  but 
the  grain  of  the  paper  proved  objectionable. 

The  late  Walter  B.  Woodbury  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  in 
trying  to  produce  a transparent  paper  as  a support  when  death 
overtook  him.  His  partner, Vergara,  took  it  up,  and  finally  placed 
such  films  on  the  market,  only  to  be  shortly  withdrawn,  to  be 
replaced  by  a film  of  hardened  gelatine,  the  invention  of  F.  C. 
Froedman,  of  Dublin.  His  method  consists  in  mixing  bichro- 
mate of  potash  with  gelatine,  spreading  on  glass,  drying, 
exposing  to  light,  washing  in  plain  water,  then  bleaching  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  again  washing,  drying  and 
coating  with  sensitive  emulsion.  The  objection  to  this  film  is 
its  extreme  limpness  when  wet,  and  propensity  to  assume  any 
shape  but  a flat  one  on  drying.  These  were  followed  in  America 
by  the  Eastman  Company’s  paper  negative,  made  translucent 
with  castor-oil,  and  while  printing  quicker  than  paper  unoiled, 
the  objectionable  grain  of  the  paper  marred  the  result. 

Next  wo  have  the  stripping  film  of  the  same  company,  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  proved  the  best  substitute  for  glass, 
although  in  many  instances  the  grain  of  the  paper  shows  in  the 
finished  negative.  The  objection  made  by  users  of  this  material 
is  the  great  risk  of  loss  of  negatives  in  the  after  -process  of 
stripping  the  exposed  film  from  its  paper  support,  and  the  time 
Occupied  in  the  same.  I will  read  from  their  instructions  as  pub- 
lished in  “ Science  of  Photography,”  Vol.  I.,  pp.  11,  12  : — 

''  Stripping. — Take  as  many  sheets  of  glass  as  you  have 
negatives  to  strip,  each  one  a size  larger  than  the  negatives. 
Clean,  and  when  dry  coat  with  a rubber  solution,  which  can  be 
either  bought  already  prepared,  or  can  be  made  as  follows  : — 


Rubber  cement 

1 ounce 

Benzine 

...  9 ounces 

“ Place  the  plates  in  a 

rack  to  dry  until  ‘ dead,’  which  will 

take  about  five  minutes. 

Then  flow  with  the  following  solu- 

tion  : — 

“ Plain  Collodion. — 

Ether  ...  ... 

1 ounce 

Alcohol  

1 „ 

Gun-cotton 

lOgrs. 

“ As  soon  as  set,  wa.sh  under  the  tap  until  the  greasy  lines 
disappear.  This  is  to  remove  the  ether  and  .alcoh  >1.  Then 
place  the  glass  in  a tray  half  full  of  cold  water,  keeping  hold  of 
one  end  with  the  left  hand.  Put  the  negative  into  the  dish 
face  down,  press  under  the  water,  and  guide  the  end  nearest  the 
hand  holding  the  glass,  so  as  to  clasp  the  negative  with  that 
hand,  then  raise  the  end  of  the  plate  out  of  the  water,  thus 
allowing  the  water  to  carry  the  air  from  under  the  negative. 
Squeegee  the  negative  down,  which  should  be  done  with  light 
pressure  for  the  first  few  strokes,  and  then  put  it  under  blotting- 
paper  with  another  sheet  of  glass  over  that,  and  a weight  of  say 
eight  or  ten  pounds  on  it.  Allow  it  to  remain  under  pressure 
for  ten  minutes.  Now  take  a tray  half  filled  with  warm  water 
at  a temperature  of  about  110®  F.,  or  such  as  will  feel  comfort- 
able to  the  hands.  The  directions  sent  out  with  the  films, 
saying  to  use  water  at  120®  to  140®,  I have  found  to  be  much 
too  hot. 

“ Place  the  glass  plate  with  the  negative  thereon  into  the 
warm  water,  and,  after  gently  rocking  a couple  of  minu^,  try 
one  corner  by  picking  it  up  with  finger-nail  or  a pin.  If’itdoes 
not  start  readily,  do  not  try  to  hasten  it,  for  as  soon  as  the  water 
has  softened  the  substratum,  the  paper  will  come  off  easily. 
After  the  paper  is  removed,  raise  the  plate  from  the  water,  wash 
off  the  remaining  soft  gelatine  with  a tuft  of  cotton  or  camel- 
hair  brush  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  set  the  plate  in  a rack  to 
cool.  Do  not  change  from  the  warm  water  to  the  cold  too 
quickly,  as  a sudden  change  of  temperature  will  frill  the  gelatine. 
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“ Aftei  the  negative  is  cool,  place  it  in  a pan  of  cold  water, 
holding  the  fingers  under  one  end  of  the  plate.  Take  a gela- 
tine skin  and  slide  into  the  water,  smooth  side  down.  Clasp 
the  end  of  the  skin  with  the  hand  holding  the  glass,  and  with 
the  other  hand  press  the  skin  under  the  water.  As  soon  as  the 
skin  is  immersed,  raise  the  end  of  the  plate  slowly,  which  allows 
the  water  to  carry  the  air  from  between  the  skin  and  negative. 

“ In  placing  the  skin  on  the  negative  do  not  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  water  more  than  thirty  seconds  or  a minute,  as 
the  water  will  soak  out  the  glycerine,  and  the  skin  when  dry  will 
become  brittle.  To  avoid  this  tendency  it  is  well  to  put  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  glycerine  into  the  water  used  for  that  purpose, 
or  perhaps  better  yet  is  a solution  of  equal  parts  of  wood,  alcohol, 
and  water,  which  may  be  kept  in  a bottle  and  used  from  time  to 
time. 

“ With  a wet  squeegee  go  over  the  skin  carefully  until  all 
the  wrinkles  are  removed,  when  allow  the  negative  to  dry 
thoroughly,  and  flow  with  plain  collodion.  As  soon  .os  this  is 
dry,  cut  around  the  edge  and  peel  from  the  glass.  The  rubber 
adhering  can  be  removed  with  a tuft  of  cotton  dipped  in 
benzine. 

“ The  negative  when  completed  has  a coating  of  collodion  on 
both  sides.  This  forms  a protection  against  moisture,  and  gives 
the  negative  greater  flexibility.  I am  frequently  asked,  are  the 
films  quick  enough  for  instantaneous  work  ? In  reply,  I say, 
most  assuredly  yes.  A short  time  ago  I m.ide  some  8 by  10 
negatives  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Express,  going  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  I was  on  the  shadow  side,  but 
the  negatives  were  fully  timed  and  showed  remarkable  detail  in 
the  deepest  shadows.  The  train  was  perfectly  sharp,  and  the 
driving  rod  of  the  engine  plain  and  distinct. 

“For  interiors,  or  any  work  where  halation  is  liable  to  occur, 
films  are  vastly  superior  to  any  glass  plates,  as  they  do  not  show 
halation.  1 have  many  negatives  giving  unquestionable  proof 
of  this.” 

The  substance  I have  the  honour  to  biiug  to  your  notice  to- 
night is  thin  sheet  celluloid,  manufactured  by  the  Celluloid 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

it  is  some  three  or  four  years  since  I first  examined  into 
this  material,  but  the  manufacturers  had  not  then  perfected  the 
finish  of  it  to  render  it  available,  and  it  is  only  during  this  year 
that  it  has  been  produced  uniform  in  thickness  and  finish,  and  1 
am  now  using  at  my  factory  large  quantities  of  sheet  celluloid 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  coated  with  the  same 
emulsion  as  used  on  gloss,  forming  flexible  negative  films,  the 
most  complete  snd  perfect  substitute  for  glass  1 believe  yet  dis- 
covered on  which  to  make  negatives  and  positives,  and  without 
a single  objection  belonging  to  the  substances  previously  enu- 
merated. 

Its  weight,  as  compared  with  glass,  is  as  follows  ; — Twenty- 
four  5 by  8 flexible  films  weigh  seven  and  one-half  ounces, 
while  twenty-four  6 by  8 glass  dry  plates  weigh  from  110  to  120 
ounces,  and  its  great  merit  does  not  alone  lay  in  its  lightness, 
toughness,  and  flexibility,  but  in  that  its  treatment  in 
development,  &c.,  is  precisely  that  of  a glass  plate, 
there  is  absolutely  no  after- process  required.  When  the  nega- 
tive is  washed  it  is  hung  up  by  a spring  clip  to  dry,  and  is  then 
ready  to  be  printed  from,  and,  owing  to  its  thinness,  can  be 
printed  from  the  reverse  side,  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  use 
only  vertical  rays. 

Makers  of  photographic  apparatus  are  already  producing  light- 
weight holders  to  carry  these  films,  and  I have  no  doubt  maga- 
zine holders  will  be  produced  in  which  thirty  to  fifty  films  can 
be  carried  and  exposed. 

I have  here  an  old  changing-box  I used  twenty  years  ago, 
that,  by  a simple  device  to  hold  the  films  in  and  allow  of  chang- 
ing from  box  to  holder,  I can  carry  eighteen  films. 

I have  here  several  negatives  made  on  the  films,  and  prints 
from  them,  that  members  can  examine  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

I will  now  show  on  the  screen  lantern  transparencies  from 
film  negatives,  both  contact  aud  reduced  in  the  camera. 


^0tCS. 

We  h-ave  to  record  the  de.ath  of  Edward  Anthony, 
senior  member  of  the  large  American  photographic  firm, 
E.  and  II.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New  York.  Like  his 
late  partner,  II.  T.  Anthony,  the  deceased  gentleman  did 


much  towards  the  development  of  photography  in  the 
United  States,  while  his  genial  and  obliging  personality 
contributed  towards  giving  his  firm  the  leading  position 
they  hold.  He  died  on  the  14th  instant,  aged  seventy. 

Among  the  almanacs  we  may  mention  one  fromMcGhie 
and  Bolton,  of  Glasgow,  neatly  printed  in  gold  on  a deep 
chocolate  cabinet  mount.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
gold  leaf  printing. 

Our  Year-Book  for  1889  has  now  been  some  days 
before  the  readers,  and  we  do  not  think  its  contents  will 
be  found  less  useful  than  the  matter  of  previous  issues. 
The  frontispiece  illustration  is  a fine  specimen  of  animal 
photography  by  Thomas  Fall,  the  photograph  being 
reproduced  by  the  method  of  clear  margin  printing  recently 
introduced  by  the  Woodburytype  Company. 


Of  all  the  pursuits  which  are  popularly  supposed  to 
bring  those  who  pursue  them  to  Hanwcll  or  Colney 
Hatch,  the  writing  of  mottoes  for  Christmas  crackers,  and 
of  verses  for  Christmas  cards,  is  understood  to  most  rapidly 
land  their  ill-starred  composers  in  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  tlie  padded  cell.  And  as  though  the  composition 
of  the  ordinary  Cliristinas  card  poetry  wore  not  sufficiently 
de.structive  of  brain  matter,  we  notice  that  this  season  it 
has  occurred  to  some  fiendish  publisher  to  produce  what 
may  be  called  “ Chri.stmas  Specialities,”  in  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  cards  specially  intended  for  the  members  of  various 
trades  and  professions,  with  verses  to  match.  The  very 
thought  is  maddening;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  the 
Christmas-card  poet,  who  a week  or  two  of  this  kind  of 
writing  had  welluigh  made  eligible  for  Earlswood,  finding 
his  last  straw  in  the  shape  of  a peremptory  order  from  his 
publisher  to  send  by  return  a dozen  (13  for  12)  assorted 
verses  to  be  printed  on  Christmas  cards  specially  intended 
for,  let  us  say,  jobbing  photographers,  or  dealers  in  pho- 
tographic accessories.  Possibly  before  tottering  reason 
had  quite  forsaken  her  throne,  the  long-suffering  poet 
would  have  produced  something  of  this  kind : — 

To  a Successful  Photographer. 

Dear  Friend, — Whilst  you  pass  a glad  Ohristmas, 

And  a New  Year  sufficiently  bright. 

May  each  pair  of  your  excellent  negatives 
Prove  a “ positive  ” source  of  delight  ! 

Verse  to  Accompany  a Picture  of  a WRlow-pattern  Plate. 
The  plate  upon  this  Christmas  card 
Shows  that  my  love  is  true. 

And  it  was  never  meant  to  be 
A mere  “ dry-plate  ’’for  you  ! 

To  he  sent  with  a Christmas  Carte-de-visite. 

There’s  room  for  you,  dear,  in  the  carte, 

And  once  in  it  together, 

We’d  drive  through  life  in  it,  sweetheart. 
Whatever  were  the  weather  ! 


It  is  always  interesting  to  read  something  about  photo- 
graphy in  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Our  contemporary 
occasionally  makes  some  wonderful  discoveries  which,  if 
difficult  to  accept,  are  certainly  refreshing.  The  latest 
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theory  projjouudecl  as  to  the  theatrical  professional  beauty 
is  that  the  woman  who  photographs  best  is  the  one  who 
knows  most  about  the  operation  and  its  requirements. 
The  photographer  in  such  cases  is  nowhere,  and  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  “ humbly  follow  her  suggestions.” 
Among  other  items  of  information  we  are  told  that  Miss 
Neilson  always  retouched  her  own  negatives,  that  Miss 
Ada  Rehan  photographs  so  much  better  than  she  did  live 
years  ago  because  “ it  is  the  arrangement  of  the  light  she 
has  learned  to  attend  to,”  that  Fanny  Davenport  had  been 
“taking  dreadful  looking  pictures  ” for  several  years  until 
she  began  acting  La  Tosca,  and  then  she  realised  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  she  gave  her  mind  to  getting 
some  good  pictures.  This  process  of  “ giving  her  mind  ” 
must  have  been  a severe  ordeal  to  Fanny,  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  out  of  half  a hundred  sittings,  only  half  a 
dozen  pictures  pleased  her,  and  she  insisted  on  breaking 
all  the  other  negatives.  Miss  Detchon  owes  all  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  in  her  photographs  to  herself,  and  not  to  the 
photographer  ; while  Rose  Coghlan  has  determined  to  fol- 
low this  example  by  experimenting  in  country  galleries. 


From  time  to  time  we  hav'e  heard  of  strange  suggestions 
as  to  the  outward  form  which  might  be  given  to  the  de- 
tective camera,  and  when  we  suggested  the  “ Soda  and 
Brandy  Glass  Cameia”  in  a recent  issue,  we  certainly 
thought  the  climax  had  been  reached  ; but  if  a paragraph 
in  the  Star  of  last  Tuesday  is  to  be  relied  upon,  truth 
has  outdone  fiction,  and  the  “ Perambulator  and  Baby 
Camera  ” is  actually  a part  of  the  existing  equipment  of 
the  German  war  department. 


Speaking  of  a German  officer  who  recently  occupied  a 
chalet  near  Paris,  and  who  has  just  been  expelled  from 
France  as  a spy,  the  Star  says:  “A  lady,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  a part  of  the  chalet  from  him,  turns 
out  to  have  been  a German  military  cadet.  They  both 
used  to  go  wandering  about  with  a perambulator.  What 
seemed  to  be  a sleeping  baby  w’as  in  reality  a large  doll 
that  hid  a photographic  apparatus  for  taking  views  of 
the  new  forts  and  the  positions  commanding  them.” 


A rack-and-pinion  arrangement,  which  can  be  put  in 
gear  and  out  by  a touch,  is  one  notable  characteristic  of 
well-designed  enlarging  and  projection  apparatus,  which 
was  shown  us  the  other  d.ay  at  the  works  of  Perken,  Son, 
and  Rayment,  of  Hatton  Garden,  and  the  same  kind  of 
arrangement  should  be  very  useful  as  applied  to  cameras 
of  all  sorts. 


To  put  the  pinion  out  of  gear  with  the  rack,  the  milled 
head  is  pushed  inwards,  so  that  a part  of  the  pinion  shaft 
which  has  been  denuded  of  the  leaves  falls  opposite  the 
rack,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  sliding  part  of  the 
apparatus  can  now  be  readily  and  rapidly  drawn  in  or  out 
to  the  approximate  position,  and  the  rack  is  brought  again 
into  gear  with  the  pinion  by  drawing  the  milled  head  out- 
wards, {IS  shown  in  fig.  2.  This  application  to  enlarging 
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apparatus  and  cameras  forms,  we  understand,  a feature 
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Fiff.  2. 

in  a patent  which  is  being  obtained  by  Perken  and  Co. 

The  enlarging  apparatus  to  which  we  refer  is  represented 
by  the  subjoined  cut,  and  owing  to  its  convenient  con- 


struction will  probably  be  extensively  used  for  enlarging 
and  projection.  The  condensers  are  6 inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  exhibition  of  a 5 by  4 transparency 
— or  the  best  part  of  a half-plate — a consideration  to  ama- 
teurs who  work  on  these  sizes  and  wish  to  exhi  bit  direct 
transparencies  made  by  contact. 


While  referring  to  the  above,  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
extensive  optical  and  metal  works  that  Perken,  Son,  and 
Rayment  have  established  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  their 
photographic  cabinet  factory  in  SaflTron  Hill.  At  the  former 
we  were  much  interested  in  the  glass-grindingdepartments — 
one  for  photographic  lenses,  another  for  spectacles  ; and 
we  were  surprised  to  find  in  London  such  extensive  work- 
shops for  the  metal  parts  of  cameras  and  optical  lanterns  ; 
indeed,  we  thought  that  outside  Birmingham  we  should  not 
find  such  workshops  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
cabinet  works  in  Saffron  Hill  also  interested  us  much ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  machine  tools,  and  distribution  of 
power  on  the  several  floors,  being  admirable.  In  both 
factories  we  were  struck  by  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the 
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craftsfolk  employed  ; while  the  remarks  p;issing  between 
one  of  the  partners  who  acted  as  our  guide  and  those  at 
work,  indicated  more  community  of  feeling  than  is  usual 
between  the  employers  and  workers  of  London. 


The  authorities  at  the  New  York  School  of  Mines 
appear  to  have  a dififerent  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  pho- 
tography in  architecture  from  tint  entertained  by  Pro- 
fessor Roger  Smith,  whose  remarks  in  a paper  read  at  the 
University  College  we  quoted  last  week.  One  of  the  trustees, 
at  his  own  expense,  has  provided  the  School  with  a collec- 
tion of  books  and  photographs  such  as  no  other  possesses. 
The  difficulty  was  how  to  make  the  students  use  them. 
One  of  the  professors,  in  a paper  he  recently  read  at  Colum- 
bia College,  candidly  confessed  that  the  better  he  made 
his  lectures  upon  architectural  history,  the  less  inclination 
the  students  found  for  studying  the  seven  hundred  books 
and  twelve  thousand  photographs,  which  thus  stood 
neglected  on  the  shelves.  The  only  cure  seemed  to  be 
was  to  lecture  as  badly  as  he  knew  how.  He  therefore 
reduced  the  number  of  lectures,  and  treated  the  subject 
in  the  most  superficial  manner.  When  the  time  for  the 
examination  drew  near  he  divided  the  topics  he  had 
touched  upon  among  the  students,  and  gave  them  a month 
to  study  and  write  out  the  result  of  their  studies.  The 
efl'ect  was  most  satisfactory.  Then  the  books  and  photo- 
graphs were  divided  into  a dozen  parcels,  one  of  which 
was  assigned  each  week  to  each  student  to  report  upon. 
The  next  week  they  changed  piles,  and  studied  up  and 
reported  upon  another  topic.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
week  the  twelve  topics  had  been  most  thoroughly  discussed; 
every  student  had  been  through  every  book  and  looked  at 
every  photograph,  and  the  problem  of  bringing  the  collec- 
tions into  use  found  a triumphant  solution.  The  experi- 
ence of  this  professor  is  worth  notice,  because  we  believe 
that  not  nearly  the  use  is  made  of  photographs  in  scien- 
tific teaching  which  there  might  be.  Hundreds  of  photo- 
graphs have  been  made  at  South  Kensiogton,  but  once 
made  they  are  forgotten,  simply  because  teachers  have  no 
system  of  enforcing  their  study  upon  students. 


The  career  af  the  American  Daily  Graphic  does  not  oiler 
any  encouragement  to  the  idea  which  a good  many  people 
have  that  a daily  illustrated  paper  would  be  a success  in 
London.  It  is  a curious  notion  that  the  advances  which 
have  been  made  of  recent  years  in  photography  and  in 
photo-zincography  have  rendered  such  an  undertaking  not 
only  possible,  but  feasible.  We  suppose  that  the  Americans 
are  level  with  the  age  in  most  matters  relating  to 
printing  and  photography,  and  that  if  a daily  illustrated 
paper  could  have  been  m;ule  a success,  it  would  have  met 
with  that  success  in  New  York.  Such,  however,  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  originators  of  the  project,  Goodsell 
Brothers,  now  dead,  ruined  themselves  in  the  attempt  to 
make  it  a paying  property  ; it  has  changed  hands  two  or 
three  times  ; and  since  its  establishment  half  a million  of 
dollars  have  been  sunk  in  trying  to  keep  it  afloat.  Its 
latest  vicissitude  is  the  sale  in  October  last  of  the  title  and 
interest,  the  fixtures,  presses,  &c.,  or  an  execution  for  rent. 
The  price  paid  was  five  thousand  dollars,  which  by  itself 


would  seem  a ridiculously  small  sum.  The  purchasers, 
however,  assume  50,000  dols.  of  debts  in  addition.  The 
paper  will  be  continued,  and,  it  is  said,  in  its  present 
form. 


Jateitl  Intclltgcncf. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

18,026.  William  Channing  Gibbs  and  Gbokoe  William 
Dorn'IN,  11,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  for 
“ Certain  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.” — [Com- 
plete Specification.] — Dec.  11,  1888. 

18,0.34.  Jons  Armstead  Halhead,  139,  Denton  Street,  Cirlisle, 
Cumberland,  for  “A  Metal  Dirk  Slide  with  Metal  Hinged 
Shutier  and  Automatic  Fixing  Recess  for  Plates  for  use  with 
Cameras  for  Photographic  Purposes.” — December  11th,  1888. 
18,066.  George  Isa.vc  Feldok,  57,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
W.C.,  for  Improvements  in  Machinery  or  Apparatus  for  Coat- 
ing Paper  or  other  Fabric  with  Glue,  Gum,  Paste,  or  other 
Fluid  or  Semi-fluid  Material.” — December  11th,  1888. 

Patents  on  which  the  Fifth  Year’s  Renewal  Fee 
has  been  Paid. 

712  of  1884.  F.  Hazeldise.— Washing  Photographic  Prints. 

Specifications  Published. 

405.  Enoch  Wood  Pehhy,  junr.,  of  42,  East  14th  Street,  New 
York  City,  United  States  of  America,  Artist,  for  “ An  Im- 
proved Support  for  Photographic  Sensitive  Films,  or  Sur- 
faces.”— Dated  January  10th,  1888. 

The  Patentee  says  : — 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  a practical  flexible 
photographic  sensitive  plate  or  ribbon,  as  a substitute  for  glass 
or  other  material  heretofore  used  for  photographic  negatives  ; 
and  to  this  end  my  invention  consists  of  a sensitised  thin  and 
flexible  sheet  of  transparent  celluloid,  xylonite,  or  other  pyroxi- 
line-camphor  compound  which  can  be  rolled  and  used  in  long 
lengths,  or  in  separate  plates,  or  cut,  bent,  or  moulded  to  any 
size  or  form,  so  as  to  print  upon  flat  or  sphericil,  or  other  than 
flat  surfaces,  and  which  will  resist  the  action  of  the  developing 
chemicals,  and  through  which  the  photograph  may  be  printed 
without  removing  the  film  or  receiving  any  other  manipulation 
than  glass  negatives. 

Reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  accompanying  drawings*  forming 
a part  of  this  specification,  in  which  fig.  1 is  a plan  view  of  a 
long  strip  of  my  new  photographic  negative,  the  shade  indica- 
ting the  sensitised  surface.  Fig.  2 is  an  enlarged  sectional  ele- 
vation on  line  x—x  of  fig.  1 ; and  fig.  3 is  a sectional  elevation  of 
a camera,  showing  the  preferred  method  of  using  my  new  nega- 
tive. Similar  letters  of  reference  indicate  corresponding  parts  in 
all  the  figures. 

A represents  a thin  sheet  of  celluloid,  xylonite,  or  other  pyroxi- 
line-camphor  compound  made  in  the  usual  manner,  but  without 
pigment,  so  that  the  sheet  is  transparent,  or  sufficiently  so  for 
photographic  purposes.  Upon  one  surface  of  the  sheet  A is 
spread  a film  B of  gelatine,  nitrate  of  silver,  bromide,  or  other 
mixture  or  emulsion,  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  The  film 
B adheres  to  the  sheet  as  to  glass,  and  the  sheet  being  trans- 
parent is  a perfect  substitute  for  glass  as  a photographic 
negative. 

In  use,  it  is  my  design  to  stretch  the  sensitised  sheet  in  long 
lengths  upon  rollers,  C C,  the  whole  adapted  to  be  placed  in  the 
camera.  By  means  of  the  rollers  I am  enabled  to  stretch  the 
sheet  to  properly  receive  the  impression.  By  shifting  the  sheet, 
many  impressions  may  be  taken  without  removing  the  rollers  or 
sheet  from  the  camera.  The  exposed  portions  of  the  sheet  may 
be  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  the  negative  developed,  the  same 
as  if  taken  on  glass,  and  after  developing,  the  picture  may  be 
printed  through  the  transparent  sheet  the  same  as  if  the  film 
were  mounted  on  glass. 

The  sheet  A will  not  soften,  or  be  in  any  manner  unfavourably 
affected  by  the  chemicals  of  the  sensitive  film  or  by  the  deve- 
loping chemicals. 

I am  aware  that  celluloid  has  been  used  as  a basis  for  hand 
painting,  printing,  and  lithographing,  but  never  as  an  article  for 
actual  photographic  direct-camera  negatives  from  which  to  print 
as  with  glas.s  negatives. 

• Not  reproduced,  the  text  being  clear  without  them.— E».  T.N. 
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This  negative  possesses  every  merit  of  glass,  with  the  additional 
advantages  of  less  weight  and  bulk,  impossibility  of  breakage, 
absence  of  fibre,  its  toughness,  and  the  permanent  results  fol- 
lowing the  usual  developing  process  ; also  its  adaptability  for 
use  in  continuous  lengths  or  in  separate  sheets. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  1 declare  that  what  I claim  is  ; — 

1 . A photographic  sensitive  plate  or  ribbon,  consisting  of  a 
sheet  A of  transparent  celluloid  or  other  pyroxyline  compound, 
sensitized  up  m one  surface  with  a photographic  compound,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

2.  As  a new  article  of  manufacture,  sensitized  thin  trans- 
parent and  flexible  sheets  of  celluloid,  xylonite,  or  other  pyroxy- 
line compound,  substantially  as  described. 


3.  The  combination  with  a flexible  and  transparent  sheet  of 
celluloid  or  other  pyroxyline  compound,  of  a film  of  photo- 
graphic sensitizing  chemical,  substantially  as  described. 

16,136.  Edwin  Jennings  Ball,  of  39,  Aynhoe  Road,  Hammer- 
smith, VV.,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Analytical  Chemist,  for 
“ The  Application  of  Photography  to  Automatic  Sale  and 
Delivery  Machines,  and  the  Utilisation  of  Automatic  Sale  and 
Delivery  Machinery  for  the  Production,  Sale,  and  Delivery  of 
Photographs. — Dated  November  23rd. 

(Continue  i from  page  793.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  stops  K4,  Kj,  &c.,  the  ratchet  wheel  R„ 
the  star  wheel  Wj,  the  pins  Pj,  I’4,&c.,  and  the  block,  V',  Vj,  V„ 
and  V4,  upon  the  front  side  of  the  wheel  Wjare  all  arranged  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  troughs  into  which  it  is 


required  to  dip  the  plate.  When  the  exposure  wheel  E is  by  means  of  rod  Mj  and  crank  L|,  will  rotate  the  shaft  Sj 

revolved  it  has  been  stated  that  power  is  taken  from  this  wheel  through  a portion  of  a revolution  in  the  same  direction.  The 

to  actuate  two  catches  K,,  figure  1,  and  Kj,  figure  d,  one  of  lever  C.j  is  shown  in  figures  2 and  3.  To  avoid  complication  in 
which  releases  the  carrier  Y,  and  the  other  releases  a train  of  figure  1 the  end  of  the  connecting  rod  5Ij  is  broken  off,  and  the 

wheels  W,,  W,.,  &c.  The  wheel  Wj  is  provided  with  a weight  lever  C..,  is  not  shown.  The  shaft  Sj  is  carried  along  underneath 

attached  to  its  circumference,  and  will  revolve  immediately  the  i the  trough-rest  Z,  and  the  other  end  carries  a crank  L,  (see 
said  catch  K.„  gearing  into  wheel  Wj,  is  released.  The  release  of  figures  2 and  4),  which  is  connected  by  means  of  the  rod  M.j  to 
the  catches  K,  and  K.,  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — • the  bell-crank  catch  K,  (see  figure  4).  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Attached  to  the  front  standard  Q of  the  exposure  wheel  E is  | shaft  S,  moves  in  the  same  direction  m W,  which  it  will 

an  arm  which  carries  the  beU-crank  lever  C,  on  the  fulcrum  /,  | ^ eccentnc  H„  the  catch  K-  will  be  thrown  out  of 

(see  figure  3).  One  arm  of  this  lever  rests  on  the  periphery  of  ' 

the  eccentric  H,  attached  to  the  shaft  S._,.  The  other  end  of  the  i Next  as  regards  K,.  Figures  Go  and  6h  shew  respectively  side 
lever  C,  is  attached  to  the  connecting  rod  Mj,  the  further  end  of  [ and  front  elevation,  and  figure  6k  shows  a plan  of  the  catch  K,. 
which  is  attached  to  the  shaft  Sj,  whose  end  rests  in  the  bearing  I Just  inside  the  support  (if)  fixed  to  the  shaft  S.-,  is  a crank  L^, 
Qj.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  exposure  wheel  E be  now  | connected  by  the  rod  Nn  to  the  crank  L-  on  the  shaft  S,j 
revolved  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  shown  in  figure  3,  the  ; swinging  in  bearings  Qi  Gj  parallel  to  the  shaft  Sj.  The  shaft 
eccentric  U,  will  raise  the  end  of  the  bell-crank  lever  C;,  which,  S.,  carries  au  arm  L«,  whose  end  presses  on  the  pin  P7,  and  is 
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attached  to  the  vertical  rod  M<.  The  bottom  end  of  the  rod 
Ml  hts  into  a shoe  containing  a spring  The  upper  end 
of  M4  is  attached  to  the  catch  K,,  swinging  on  the  fulcrum  Ay 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  if  the  shaft  revolves  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrow  in  figure  6 II,  the  catch  K,  will  be  pulled 
down,  and  will  return  to  its  normal  position  by  the  action  of 
spring  S,.  Also  if  the  carrier  X,  be  returned  along  the  shaft  S, 
it  will  press  K down  till  it  passes  over  it,  when  K,  will  assume 
its  normal  position.  The  carrier  Y having  finished  its  travels  it 
impinges  against  a projection  on  the  side  of  the  case,  thereby 
sounding  a second  bell  or  similar  device,  intimating  that  the 
photograph  is  ready  for  delivery.  A projection  m,  on  the  catch 
m on  the  plate  carrier  X,  (shown  in  sectional  elevation  in  fig.  5c) 
now  abuts  against  the  end  of  a lever  Hi,  alfixed  to  the  eccentric 
II3  on  the  shaft  actuated  by  the  lever  Lj  (see  fig.  7 b).  When  the 
said  lever  L.>  is  revolved,  the  end  of  the  lever  H4,  presses  against 
the  projection  »i,  and  so  releases  the  plate,  which  falls  into  the 


tube  K,  and  through  it  to  the  outside  of  the  machine  into  a 
suitable  receptacle  attached  thereto. 

Tne  person  desiring  the  photograph  will  now  actuate  the  lever 
L3  so  arranged  that  (1)  it  winds  up  the  different  weights  that 
have  run  down  on  the  wheels  E and  W,  by  means  of  H and  Wj, 
(2)  it  pushes  forward  the  plates  in  the  plate  box,  and  (3)  allows 
the  photograph  to  fall  out  of  the  said  slot  or  tube  K. 

These  three  results  are  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 
Outside  the  case  A (see  fig.  1)  is  a lever  L5  swinging  on  a 
shaft  which  goes  through  the  side  of  A,  and  has  the  drum  or 
pulley  W9  and  the  eccentric  Hj  attached  to  it  inside.  The  two 
wheels  H and  Wj  (fig.  1)  are  made  so  that  they  are  of  equal 
diameters,  and  that  diameter  such  as  to  give  a circumference  of 
the  same  length  as  the  distance  the  carrier  Y slides  along  the 
shaft  S,.  The  pulley  Wg  has  the  strings  leading  from  the 
pulleys  II  and  W,  and  the  carrier  Y wound  on  it,  and  a revolu- 
tion or  part  of  a revolution  given  to  the  said  pulley  Wg  by  Lj 


will  then  wind  them  all  up  simultaneously  (see  figs  7a  and  75). 
The  eccentric  II,  is  connected  with  the  rod  Nj  by  similar 
mechanism  to  that  already  described,  by  means  of  which  the 
shaft  S3  is  revolved,  hence  the  rotation  of  the  lever  hr,  will  by 
means  of  the  ratchet  arm  A„  pawl  J._„  and  ratchet  wheel  W^, 
rotate  the  shaft  Sg,  and  the  worms  w,  and  w,,  which  have  left  and 
right-handed  threads  thereon,  and  will  therefore  turn  the  wheels 
Wg  and  W;  and  the  spindles  B.,  and  B,  in  opposite  directions 
(see  Figs.  1 and  2). 

The  oppo.site  movement  of  the  spindles  B,  and  B,  will 
advance  the  plates  in  the  plate-box  B,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  as  follows : — The  plate-box  b provided  with  four  pulleys,  over 
which  two  bands  work.  The  outer  circumference  of  the  said 
horizontal  bands  is  provided  with  projecting  pieces  of  tinned 
iron  cr  any  other  suitable  material,  between  which  the  plates  are 
held  vertically  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  revolve  the  pulleys 
a short  distance  corresponding  to  the  thickne.ss  of  the  plate,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  figs.  5d  and  5e,  which  show 
respectively  end  sectional  elevation  and  partly  sectional  plan  of 
the  plate- box  B;  and  to  fig.  5h,  which  shows  the  method  of 


attaching  the  metal  clips  to  the  leather  straps.  The  spindle  Bg 
carries  pulleys  and  Wj,  and  the  spindle  B,  carries  pulleys 
and  Wg  ; the  spindles  B,  and  B<  carry  similar  pulleys.  The  top 
pulleys  on  B,  and  B.,  carry  an  endless  strap  or  band  g,.  The  top 
pulleys  on  B,  and  B4  carry  an  endless  band  q.,.  The  bottom 
pulleys  on  B,  and  Bj  carry  an  endless  band  q„  and  the  bottom 
pulleys  on  B,  and  B4  carry  an  endless  band  Q4.  These  bands 
have  metal  clips  attached  to  them  in  the  manner  shown  in  figs. 
5e  and  5h,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  carry  the  plates  p.,,  p„ 
&c.,  as  shown  in  fig.  5e,  s is  a slot  in  the  bottom  of  the  plate- box. 
If  now  the  spindles  B.,  and  B3  be  rotated  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  shown  in  fig.  5e  the  plates  will  all  move  till  the  plate  p, 
comes  over  slot  s ; p.,  has  taken  the  place  of  p„  and  so  on.  Now, 
when  the  shutter  covering  the  slot  s is  withdrawn,  the  plate  p, 
falls  into  the  plate-carrier  X„  and  when  the  spindles  B.,  and  B, 
are  again  rotated,  the  plate  p.,  comes  over  the  slot  s,  and  so  on. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is — 

1.  An  apparatus  for  automatically  taking,  developing,  and 
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delivering  a photograph  in  Jexchange  for  a given  coin  or  coins, 
constructed  substantially  as  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  illus* 
trated  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

2.  The  automatic  exposure  of  the  plate  by  the  exposure  wheel 
E provided  with  collars  or  ribs  n„  n„  &c.,  thereon,  substanti- 
ally as  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  figures  1,  2, 
and  3. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  the  stops  and  shafts  S,  and  S,  for  the 


purpose  of  dipping  the  plate  into  the  solutions,  substantially  a 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  illustrated  in  figures  1,  2,  5*,  5u,  5„  5o 
6\)  6d>  fi< ) 6d  6»,  and  6, . 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  plate  box  B,  substantially  as  des- 
cribed and  illustrated  in  figures  I,  5b,  and  5e. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  the  coin  lever  V with  attachments  T, 
r,,  and  W for  the  purpose  of  uncovering  the  slots  by  means  of 
the  rod  C,  substantially  as  described  and  illustrated  in  figures 
1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

624.  Ernest  Howard  Farmer,  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Photography,  309,  Regent  Street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
Photographer,  for  " Improvements  in  Photo-mechanical  Print- 
ing.”— Dated,  12th  January,  1888. 

I have  discovered  that  an  ordinary  sensitive  gelatiuo-argento- 
bromide  or  other  silver  emulsion  film  can,  after  exposure,  be 


developed  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  degrees  of  adhesiveness 
or  absorptiveness  in  proportion  to  the  varying  intensities  of 
light,  and  that  it  will  then  give  immediately,  by  ordinary  print- 
ing methods,  prints  in  either  aqueous  or  greasy  pigments. 

Here  I would  remark  that  it  has  before  been  proposed  in  a 
specification  No.  1,439* ^ to  employ  such  plates  in  photo- 
mechanical printing.  The  method  consisted  in  rendering  the 
film  insoluble  to  varying  depths  by  exposure  to  light  and  sub- 
sequent development,  reversing  the  film  to  another  support  so 
as  to  present  its  under  side  or  surface,  and  in  dissolving  away  so 
much  of  the  film  as  remained  soluble,  thereby  obtaining  a sur- 
face in  which  the  parts  are  more  or  less  raised  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  light  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 

My  method,  however,  does  not  involve  the  removal,  by  solu- 
tion, of  any  part  of  the  film  which,  both  before  and  after  ex- 
posure, is  undissolved  in  the  liquid  which  I apply,  neither  is  the 
reversing  process  required  ; and  the  surface  of  the  plate  which 
I produce  is  raised  highest,  or  Ls  the  most  absorptive  and  softest 
in  the  parts  which  have  been  least  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
light. 

I find  it  to  be  requisite,  when  employing  silver  emulsion  plates 
in  photo-mechanical  printing,  to  guard  against  an  abnormal 
action  of  the  surface  layer  of  the  film,  which  is  liable,  even  in 
the  parts  on  which  the  light  has  not  operated,  to  undergo  a 
change  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  developer.  To  avoid 
this,  I either  carry  the  film  upon  paper  or  other  porous  support, 
and  apply  the  developer  on  the  under  side,  or  I apply  a protec- 
tive coverieg  over  the  film. 

When  operating  in  accordance  with  my  invention,  although  a 
result  can  be  obtained  on  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate,  it  is  better 
to  specially  prepare  the  plates.  An  emulsion  is  prepared  of  a 
character  which  gives  an  image  of  a clear  and  crisp  nature,  and 
containing  a large  proportion  of  silver  haloid.  Six  grammes  of 
clear  gelatine  are  placed  in  clear  spring  or  filtered  water,  and, 
when  thoroughly  softened,  are  dissolved  in  2,000  grammes  (c.c.) 
of  water  heated  to  a temperature  of  150®  F.  The  solution  is 
then  filtered,  and,  if  not  already  acid  to  test  paper,  is  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  ; 100  grammes  of  crystallized 
silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  2,000  grammes  of  distill^  water  ; 
80  grammes  of  potassium  bromide  are  also  dissolved  in  2,000 
grammes  of  spring  water,  and  the  solution  slightly  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gelatine  solution,  at  a temperature  of  from  140®  to  150*? 
F.,  is  placed  in  a large  perfectly  clean  pan,  and  the  potassium 
bromide  and  the  silver  nitrate  solutions,  also  at  a temperature 
of  from  140®  to  150®  F.,  are  poured  alternately,  in  quantities  of 
250  grammes  at  a time,  into  the  gelatine  solution,  the  latter 
being  constantly  stirred  to  hasten  the  complete  incorporation 
of  the  three  liquids.  When  the  admixture  ls  complete,  a little 
of  the  emulsion,  placed  on  a glass  plate,  and  examined  by  the 
light  transmitted  through  it,  from  a candle  or  gas  flame,  should 
appear  a bright  orange  or  ruby  red  colour. 

The  emulsion  is  next  placed  in  a plated  copper,  or  glass 
vessel,  standing  in  a water  bath,  and  digested  with  con- 
stant stirring  at  the  temperature  of  212®  F.  (boiling  water) 
until  on  being  examined  on  a piece  of  glass  in  the  aforesaid 
manner,  the  colour  of  the  emulsion  is  blue,  violet,  or  grey  ; the 
time  usually  occupied  for  the  change  being  from  CO  to  100 
minutes  ; 1,000  grammes  of  bromine  water  are  prepared  by 
shaking  up  a small  quantity  of  bromine  with  1,000  grammes  of 
water  placed  in  a glass  bottle.  The  emulsion  being  cooled  to 
140°F.  is  replaced  in  the  pan,  and  with  gentle  stirring  the  1,000 
grammes  of  bromine  water  are  added  to  it. 

The  sensitive  silver  haloid  and  a portion  of  the  gelatine  will 
now  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  liquid  is  poured 
away,  and  the  .solid  residue  is  washed  in  several  changes  of 
water  until  free  from  bromine  and  soluble  salts.  It  is  then 
again  placed  in  the  copper  or  glass  vessel  with  sufficient  water 
to  cover  it,  heated  rapidly  in  the  water  bath  to  212®  F.,  and 
kept  at  that  temperature  with  stirring  for  a few  minute,  or 
until  the  whole  of  the  solid  mass  has  melted  and  re-emulsified. 

All  subsequent  operations  must  be  performed  in  tbe  dark 
room. 

Ninety  grammes  of  soft  gelatine,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
swelled,  and  squeezed  to  free  them  from  adhering  water,  are 
added  to  the  emulsion  (which  has  been  removed  from  the  hot 
bath)  and  stirred  with  it  until  dissolved  and  uniformly  incorpo- 
rated ; 70  grammes  of  powdered  gum-arabic  and  20  grammes  of 
glycerine  are  dissolved  in  1,000  grammes  of  warm  water  (100®  F.) 
and  the  mixture  added  to  the  emulsion,  together  with  suflS- 
cient  warm  water  to  make  a total  bulk  of  2,000  grammes 
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(2  litres).  The  whole  mass  is  then  thoroughly  stirred  until 
homogeneous. 

The  emulsion  is  now  finished,  and  alter  iUteriug  through 
pure  washed  flannel,  is  ready  for  preparing  the  dims. 

Some  sheets  of  polished  plate  glass,  after  perfect  cleansing, 
are  coated  with  talc  in  the  manner  usual  for  enamelling,  and  are 
slightly  warmed  in  front  of  a fire.  They  are  placed  upon  per- 
fectly level  supports  and  coated  with  the  emulsion,  which 
should  be  quite  free  from  air  bubbles  or  dirt.  The  emulsion  is 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  then  allowed  to 
set.  For  plates  60  by  50  centimetres,  about  150  cubic  centi- 
metres of  emulsion  are  required.  As  soon  as  the  emulsion  has 
set  on  the  glass,  sheets  of  paper  (preferably  Rive’s)  which  have 
been  evenly  swelled  by  damping,  are  lowered  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  emulsion,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a warm  air  chamber  to 
dry.  When  dry  the  emulsion  should  leave  the  glass  with  a 
highly  polished  and  smooth  surface,  and  should  adhere  firmly  to 
the  paper.  After  exposure  in  the  camera  or  by  contact  the 
damped  film  is  floated,  paper  side  downwards,  on  a pyrogallol 
solution  or  developer  containing  a proportion  of  alcohol. 

A good  developer  contains  : — 


Pyrogallol  ... 
Ammonia  '883 
Potassium  bromide 
Water  (distilled) 
Alcohol 


...  1 gramme 

1 c.c. 

...  *5  gramme 

...  180  c.c. 

...  20  c.c. 


The  above  mixture  is  poured  into  a dish  having  an  inner 
slightly  raised  edge  all  round — until  it  overflows  the  inner  edge. 
The  film  is  then  immediately  lowered  upon  the  surface,  paper 
downwards.  As  soon  as  the  portions  of  the  film  where  the 
shadows  will  be  are  seen  to  soften  and  glisten,  the  film  is  lifted 
ofif  the  developer  and  lowered  upon  a pad  of  bibulous  paper.  Or 
instead  of  floating  the  film,  its  surface  may  be  rubbed  over  with 
a waxing  solution  (to  prevent  its  getting  wetted  by  the  water) 
and  immersed  in  the  developer. 

Glass  or  flint  is  crushed  and  filtered  through  a lawn  sieve  ; it 
is  moistened  with  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of  wax  in  ben/.ole 
(wax  1 gramme,  benzole  1,000  c.c.)  and  stirred  until  dry.  It  is 
then  kept  in  a bottle,  the  neck  of  which  is  covered  with  a piece 
of  lawn  for  use  as  required.  The  film,  which  has  been  taken  off 
the  wet  developer,  is  now  dusted  with  the  glass,  which  perme- 
ates or  sinks  into  the  film  in  proportion  to  the  intensities  of 
light.  The  film  (together  with  the  paper  which  still  supports 
it)  is  lastly  laid  upon  a polished  copper  or  zinc  plate  previously 
coated  with  gum,  dried  with  (or  without)  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
the  powdered  glass  brushed  of}’.  The  surface  will  now  be  found 
grained  or  etched  in  relief,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  varying 
intensities  of  light  which  fell  upon  the  portions  of  the  film 
during  the  exposure. 

To  print  from  this  surface  I prefer  to  proceed  in  the  following 
manner  : — I warm  the  plate  and  rub  over  the  surface  with 
sweet  oil  and  turpentine  on  a rag.  I then  d ib  ink  on  plate  with 
flannel,  and  clean  off  the  surface  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
using  whiting  at  the  finish.  I again  warm  the  plate  and  drag 
ink  smoothly  over  the  surface,  and  finally  put  the  plate  thiough 
a roller  press  with  damped  paper  on  top.  Although  the  grained 
or  etching  process,  as  above  described,  is  preferred,  it  admits 
of  further  simplification,  as  follows  : — The  metal  plate  is  coated 
direct  with  the  emulsion  from  which  the  second  portion  of  gela- 
tine is  omitted.  The  plate,  after  exposure,  is  developed  with  a 
developer  containing  alcohol,  the  surface  wiped,  and  the  plate 
heated  until  the  film  is  seen  to  swell  and  soften.  The  glass  or 
other  coarse  powder  is  dusted  over,  and  the  plate  is  treated 
as  before. 

Instead  of  dusting  with  the  pjwdered  material  a roughened 
surface  may  be  applied  with  pressure  to  the  fil  n,  so  that  indents 
are  produced  in  proportion  to  its  relief  or  softness.  Or  with- 
out the  application  of  glass  powder,  or  the  like,  the  plate  may 
be  used  for  printing  by  other  printing  processes  in  which  the 
swelling  or  softening  of  a film  are  utilised. 

When  I desire  t>  avail  myself  of  ths  absorptiveness  of  the 
sensitive  surface  in  order  by  its  aid  to  prepare  an  etched  plate  I 
prefer  to  proceed  as  follows  : — A copper  plate  is  covered  with  a 
graining  film  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  then  coated  with  the 
emulsion  (from  which  the  gum-arabic  is  omitted)  and  is  dried. 
The  dried  plate  is  d pped  in  a s jlution  of  soluble  gum  containing 
a very  small  quantity  of  uadigMted  silver  bromide  and  again 
drie  1.  After  exposure  the  plats  intended  to  be  etched  is  deve- 
loped by  immersion  in  the  pyrogallol  developer,  washed,  and  then 
t eated  with  the  ordinary  (ferric  chloride)  etching  solution. 


When  the  etching  is  complete  the  film  is  removed  and  the 
plate  is  retouched  ready  for  printing  in  the  ordinary  w.ay  of 
printing  from  etched  plates. 

The  treatment  with  soluble  gum  with  a little  undigested 
silver  bromide  as  mentioned  above  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a covering  to  the  surface  layer  of  the  film  such  as  will  prevent 
the  abnormal  action  of  the  developer  upon  this  layer  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  This  precaution  is  applicable 
with  advantage  to  the  process  previously  described  in  which  the 
emulsion  is  applied  direct  to  the  plate,  and  not  only  to  this  pro- 
cess, but  in  all  cases  where  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
developer  cannot  conveniently  be  applied  on  the  under  side  of 
the  film. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  s.aid  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

1.  The  improvement  substantially  as  described  in  photo- 
mechanical printing  consisting  in  the  production  of  a printing 
plate  orsuiface  by  the  aid  of  a silver  emulsion  film  and  a deve- 
loper which  leaves  the  parts  of  the  film  on  which  th  e light  has 
least  operated  in  a swollen  or  absorptive  state,  and  gr  ad  uated  in 
accordance  with  the  intensity  of  the  light,  so  that  the  parts  of 
the  film  least  exposed  to  light  become  raised  above  or  more  ab- 
sorptive than  the  parts  which  have  been  more  exposed  as 
herein  set  forth. 

2.  The  improvement  substantially  as  described  in  photo- 
mechanical printing  consisting  in  the  production  of  a printing 
plate  or  surface  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  a silver  emulsion 
film  after  developement  a fine  pulverulent  material  snch  as 
powdered  glass,  or  a surface  in  grained  relief  in  such  manner 
that  the  same  adheres  or  penetrates  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  intensities  of  the  light  to  which  the  dififcrent  portions  of 
the  film  have  been  exposed  as  herein  set  forth. 

3.  The  improvement  substantially  as  described  in  photo- 
mechanical printing  consisting  in  the  production  of  a printing 
plate  or  surface  by  coating  a plate  with  a silver  emulsion  film, 
transferring  the  same  to  a surface  of  paper  or  like  material, 
exposing  the  film  (after  insulation)  on  its  under  side  to  a 
developing  solution,  and  producing  a more  or  less  grained  or 
indented  surface  in  accordance  with  the  exposure  as  herein  set 
forth. 

4.  The  improvement  substantially  as  described  in  photo- 
mechanical printing  consisting  in  the  production  of  a printing 
plate  or  surface  by  applying  a silver  emulsion  film  to  a plate  on 
which  an  etching  ground  has  been  previously  laid,  then  exposing 
the  film,  afterward  applying  etching  solution  over  the  film,  and 
so  as  to  bite  the  picture  into  the  plate  as  herein  set  forth. 

6.  The  improvement  substantially  as  described  in  photo- 
mechanical printing  consisting  in  the  production  of  a printing 
plate  or  surface  by  the  aid  of  a silver  emulsion  film,  and  a 
developer  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  said  film  as  herein 
set  forth. 

6.  The  improvement  substantially  as  described  in  photo- 
mechanical printing  consisting  in  the  production  of  a printing 
plate  or  surface  by  the  aid  of  a silver  emulsion  film  provided 
with  a solublejsurface  covering  of  gum  or  like  material  protect- 
ing the  surface  layer  of  the  film  and  preventing  its  abnormal 
action  as  herein  set  forth. 

7.  My  improvements  in  photo-mechanical  printing  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 


(Jomspunhcna. 

RICHMOND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — At  a meeting  of  the  committee  this  even- 
ing, it  was  decided  to  strike  out  that  portion  of  Rule  IV. 
which  prohibiu  the  placing  of  the  title  on  the  front  of  an 
exhibit.  Also  the  last  date  for  entering  exhibits  has 
been  extended. 

1 should  be  very  much  ob'iged  if  you  would  kindly 
insert  in  the  next  issue  of  your  pajier  au  intimation  of 
these  changes  as  follows;  — 

Rule  IV.,  amended.  -Title  will  be  allowed  on  front  of 
exhibit,  but  not  name  or  address. 

The  time  for  entering  exhibits  has  been  extended  up 
to  and  including  Saturday,  December  22nd,  1888.  — I am, 
yours  faithfully,  Albert  Chancellor,  Hon.  Sec. 

1,  King  Street,  Richmond,  Surrey,  \~th  December,  1888. 
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THE  WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper,  to  inform  those  gentlemen  who  were  un- 
able to  be  present  at  the  inaugural  meeting  in  the  Cais- 
wick  Hall  of  the  above  Society  last  Friday,  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  newly  erected  Addison  Hall, 
on  Friday,  28th  iost.,  at  8 o’clock.  The  Hall  is  situated 
at  the  northern  end  of  Addison  Road,  and  is  within  three 
minutes’  walk  of  Uxbridge  Road  Station,  to  which  point 
there  is  communication  by  tram-car  from  Chiswick,  Kew, 
and  neighbourhood.  There  is  an  alternative  route  by 
train  to  Addison  Road  Station  from  Turnham  Green  and 
Guunersbury  Stations  ; omnibuses  also  run  past  the  south 
end  of  Addison  Road  from  Hammersmith. 

_ Will  Mr.  Bennetto,  and  those  gentlemen  who  did  not 
give  in  their  addresses,  communicate  the  same  to  either 
Mr.  March  or  myself  1 — Faithfully  yours, 

87,  Oiancenj  Lane,  December  17.  John  A.  Hodges. 

♦ 

^rocfcebings  of 


PnOTOGR.U'Hic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  technical  meeting  of  this  Society,  which  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  last,  the  18th  inst.,  was,  probably,  the  smallest  on 
record.  The  fact  that  owing  to  Christmas  Day  falling  this  year 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  the  mouth,  which  is  the  ordinary  date 
for  these  technical  meetings,  necessitated  the  holding  of  the 
present  one  on  the  third  instead  of  on  its  usual  date,  was  pro- 
bably responsible  in  part  for  the  smallness  of  the  attendance, 
which,  however,  was  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the  dense  fog  pre- 
valent at  the  time  ; so  dense,  that  at  Charing  Cross  it  was  scarcely 
pos  ible  to  see  across  the  pavement.  The  meeting,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening,  osnsisted  of  Arnold  Si'ILLKk  as  Chairman, 
the  Assistmt-iSecretary,  three  reporters,  and  one  ordinary  mem- 
ber, Fiiese  Greene.  On  the  arrival  at  five  minutes  to  nine  of 
Mr  England,  a second  meeting  was  held,  another  member  or 
tvo  dropping  in, 

Fhiese  Qrkk.n  mentioned  that  he  had  fitted  up  a screen,  consist- 
ing of  a plane  formed  by  parallel  glass  tub.“3  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other,  for  use  in  front  of  the  arc  light  when  employed  for 
photographic  portraiture.  He  found  that  the  exposure  was  then 
more  rapid  than  when  using  a screen  of  tissue  paper,  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do. 

W.  E.  Dehenham  suggested  that  a second  screen  of  tubes 
should  be  placed  with  the  tubes  at  right  angles  to  those  in  the 
first  Si  reen.  The  light  would  thus  be  diffused  both  vertically 
and  horizontally.  He  would  suggest  also  that  the  screens  should 
be  formed  of  single  pieces  of  tubing  bent  in  close  gridiron 
fashion  and  filled  with  water.  There  would  then  also  be  a good 
opportunity  for  experimenting  with  liquid  in  the  tubes,  cutting 
off  certain  rays  that  caused  the  light  to  appear  dazzling  to  the 
sitter,  and  allowing  the  more  photographically  active  rays  to 
pass.  Perhaps  sulphate  of  copper  in  ammonia  would  prove 
suitable. 

Arnold  Spiller  said  that  cupro  ammouium  w.as  a solution 
in  common  use  for  separating  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

Fuikse  Gruenk  proposed  the  use  of  celluloid  films  similar  to 
those  employed  for  negative  emulsion  as  a basis  for  collodion 
positives.  He  thought  there  was  a good  opening  for  reviving  a 
branch  of  the  business  that  at  one  time  was  very  popular. 

W.  E.  Dereniiam  suggested  the  coating  of  the  celluloid  with  a 
film  of  a substance  that  would  preserve  it  from  the  action  of 
the  chemicals  used  in  the  collodion  process. 

Carl  Norman  showed  in  action  a lamp  constructed  by 
Gaedicke  of  Berlin,  for  use  in  the  dark  room,  giving  a mono- 
chromatic yellow  light.  This  lamp  has  been  recently  described 
in  the  PiioioaRAi’iiic  News,  and  consists  of  a ring  of  asbestos 
saturated  with  a sodium  salt  suspended  in  a Bunsen  flame,  and  | 
surrounded  by  a yellow  glass  chimney.  j 

Suggestions  were  made  on  the  use  of  lithium  salts  in  place 
of  sodium,  and  the  members,  after  cordially  thanking  Mr. 
Norman  for  bringing  the  lamp  before  them,  shortly  afterwards  I 
ailjourned.  


Camera  Club. 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  13th,  A.  A.  Common  gave  an  address  on 
Astronomical  Photography,  with  especial  reference  to  photo- 1 
graphs  of  nebula:.  J.  Traill  Taylor  occupied  the  chair.  A 
large  number  of  fine  photographs  were  shown  on  the  Club  | 


screens.  These  were  lent  by  Messrs.  Common,  Shipton,  and 
Colonel  Tupman. 

The  lecture  was  fully  ilustrated  by  a series  of  lantern  slides, 
the  photographs  being  projected  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Co.M.MON  drew  attention  to  the  many  advantages  of  photo- 
graphy over  hand  work  in  astronomical  photography,  and  indi- 
cated the  great  services  rendered  by  the  camera  in  astronomy. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plat’s  and  variations  of  developers  were  treated  of. 

On  Thursday,  December  27tb,  the  slides  intended  for  the 
Camera  Club  Exchange  with  American  societies  will  be  shown  in 

the  lantern.  

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  and  Competition  was  held  on 
Friday,  Dec.  14th,  in  the  large  Lecture  Hall,  Needless  Alley. 

The  nuoiber  of  entries  was  far  in  excess  of  previous  years,  some 
300  pictures  being  sent  in  for  competition  alone.  A large  quan- 
tity of  photographs  were  received  for  exhibition  only,  notably 
those  by  Harrold  Baker,  Hall  Edwards,  K.  Keene  (Derby),  E.  C. 
Middleton,  A.  Humphrey,  and  J.  Titley. 

The  competitions  were  divided  into  13  classes,  besides  special 
competitions. 

The  judges  were  Harrold  Baker,  J.  T.  Cox,  B.  Karleese,  R. 
Keene  (Derby),  and  E.  C.  Middleton,  and  their  awards  were  as 
follows  Class  1. — Instantaneous;  1,  “ Steam  Trawler,”  b3’Dr. 
J.  C.  Huxley  ; 2,  “Somersaults,”  by  IV.  J.  Harrison.  Class  2. — 
Landscapes  : I,  “Scene  ne.ar  Hampton,”  by  Dr.  Huxley;  2, 
Iri-sh  liudscape,  by  A.  D.  Ziir  ; 3,  “Bridge  at  Hampton,”  by 
Dr.  Huxlej-.  Class  3. — Developed  contact  prints;  1,  “Stone- 
h.iven  Harbour,”  bj’  Dr.  Huxley  ; 2,  “ Good  Dog,”  by  W.  llooke  ; 
3,  “ Broadwaj'  Village,  Worcester,”  by  Dr.  Huxley.  Class  4. — 
Transparencies:  1,  W.  Hooke  for  landscape;  no  second  prize 
was  awarded.  Class  5.  — Enlargements  : 1,  fish,  by  J.  F.  Pike  ; 
2,  coctige,  by  E.  D.  Fowler  ; 3,  group,  by  II.  W.  Southall. 
Class.  6. — Home  portraiture  ; 1,  lady  and  child,  by  Thomas  Tay- 
lor ; this  was  of  the  highest  class,  being  an  untouched  negative. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  in  this  class  by  J.  J.  Button  with  a 
group  noticeable  for  its  technical  excellence.  J.  H.  Pickhard 
was  highly  commended.  Class  7. — Lantern  Slides  : 1,  J.  J. 
Button  ; 2,  E H.  Jacques  ; 3.  H.  U.  Wakefield.  Class  8. — Car- 
bon Prints  : There  were  only  two  entries,  and  no  prizes  were 
awarded.  Class  9. — Stereoscopic  Slides  : Although  there  was 
only  one  exhibit,  by  E.  D.  Taylor,  the  exhibited  was  of  such 
excellence  that  the  judges  awarded  a prize.  Class  10. — Prints 
from  Film  or  Paper  Negatives. — First  prize  withheld  ; 2,  F.  Hos- 
kins, for  “Landscape  on  the  Wye  ” ; \V.  J.  Harrison  commended. 
Class  11.— Photographic  Micrography:  Only  two  competitors. 
The  prizes  were  withheld,  but  an  honourable  mention  awarded 
to  Dr.  J.  F.  Ilall-Edwards.  Class  12. — For  best  General  Ex- 
hibits ; The  judges  foand  no  ditficulty  in  awarding  this  prize  to 
Dr.  Huxley.  Class  13. — Interiors  of  Churches  and  Cathedrals 
in  the  United  Kingdom  : 1.  Lichfield  Cathedral,  by  W.  J.  Harri- 
son ; 2.  Interior  of  Beauchamp  Chapel,  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick,  by 
Charles  I’hillips.  In  the  special  competitions  no  prizes  were 
awarded  for  pictures  illustrative  of  street  trades  or  for  reflec- 
tions. For  the  best  set  of  three  jihot  igraphs  taken  within  three 
miles  of  Stephenson  Place,  J.  F.  Pike  took  the  prize  with 
three  very  pretty  representations  of  the  Old  Priory  Moat,  Edg- 
baston. 

The  Exhibition  was  kept  open  on  Saturday,  the  15th  inst., 
and  proved  a great  success. 


Newcastle-on-Tvnk  and  Northern  Counties 
Photograi-hi.::  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  11th  inst.,  in  the  Mosley  Street  Cafe',  Newcastle,  J.  P. 
Gibson  in  the  chair,  and  there  wa.s  a large  attendance  of 
members. 

The  nomination  of  ofiScers  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  next  was  then  proceeded  with,  after  which  there 
was  a demonstration  and  discussion  on  bromide  enlarging  and 
other  matters.  

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  13th  inst.,  L.  Med- 
land  in  the  chair. 

J.  Moran  and  W.  D.  Douglas  were  elected  members. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  passed  round  a sheet  of  white  blotting- 
paper.  This  he  had  used  to  blot  off  the  moisture  from  the 
face  of  a platinotype  print  after  it  had  been  fixed  and  washed  ; 
a discolouration  of  the  blotting-paper  was  caused  thereby,  the 
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image  from  the  print  being  clearly  discernible  on  it.  The 
blotting-paper  was  subsequently  used  as  a pad  in  a printing- 
frame  in  contact  with  sensitized  albumen  paper.  By  accident  it 
got  wet  with  rain,  and  upon  removal  from  the  frame  the  image 
on  the  blotting-paper  was  found  to  have  become  intensified,  and 
the  colour,  previously  dark,  changed  to  a sepia  tone. 

A discussion  followed,  but  nothing  definite  was  elicited. 

The  Ch.vir.mas  showed  a lantern  carrier  he  had  constructed  ; 
it  held  five  transparencies,  which  were  showed  along  the  front  of 
the  lantern  in  tke  ordinary  way,  the  opposite  end  of  the  carrier 
being  stopped  ; the  object  being  that  after  the  insertion  of  the 
fifth  elide  the  centre  one  of  the  five  would  always  be  accurately 
centred  with  regard  to  the  optical  combination  ; the  end  slide 
was  then  lifted  out  of  the  frame,  allowing  the  others  to  be 
pushed  forward. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  members’  transparencies  with  the  optical  lantern,  contributed 
by  the  Chairman,  I’.  Everitt,  A.  Cowan,  H.  Starnes,  J.  E.  Fresh- 
water, and  H.  M.  Hastings. 


West  London  PitOTOoiiAPHic  Society. 

A LAROE  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  photography  met  at 
the  Chiswick  Hall,  oa  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
diseussing  the  question  of  tlie  advis;ibility  of  forming  a Society 
for  West  London,  which  district  has  been  hitherto  unrepresented 
by  any  such  iustitutiou. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting,  G.  F.  Br,.vCKM0RE, 
Assoc.  M.I.E.C.  (who  has  taken  a very  active  part  in  promoting 
the  object  in  view),  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  s.aid  that  a society 
for  the  promotion  of  the  science  and  art  of  photography  had  been 
confessedly  a long-felt  want  in  the  district,  by  which  term  he 
meant  to  include  not  only  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
found  themselves  that  evening,  but  all  the  surrounding  localities. 
He  might  mention  th.at  the  origin.al  ide.v  had  been  to  hold  the 
meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Broailway,  Hammersmith, 
but  some  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  finding  a suitable 
hall.  He  did  not,  however,  give  up  all  hope  of  success,  for  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  were  still  prosecuting  their 
enquiries. 

])r.  F.  Harrison  Low  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  rooms 
were  available  at  the  newly-erected  Aildison  Hall,  and  asked 
whether  any  enquiry  had  been  made  of  the  secretary  as  to  terms. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  that  had  not  been  done,  but  that 
he  had  specially  called  attention  to  the  point  in  order  to  guage 
the  wishes  of  the  meeting  and  receive  suggestions. 

Ciiari.es  Bilton,  B.  a.,  said,  speaking  for  himself,  and  probably 
every  person  present,  he  thoroughly  endorsed  the  opening 
remarks  of  the  chairman  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
photographic  society  for  the  district.  lie  was  very  glad  to  see 
this  preliminary  meeting  so  well  attended,  and  thought  he  might 
accept  that  fact  as  being  ominous  of  a successful  future  for  the 
society.  He  therefore  had  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  “ That 
it  was  desirable  to  form  a jrhotographic  society  for  West  London.” 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  J.  A.  Hodges,  was 
c.arried  un.animously. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  to  consider 
and  dr.aw  up  a code  of  rules.  It  was  ultimately  decided  that 
there  should  bs  an  entrance  fee  of  5s.  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  7s.  Cd.,  but  that  members  joining  prior  to  1st  March,  1889, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  entrance  fee.  It  was 
further  arranged  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society 
should  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays  in  each  month. 
The  election  of  officers  w.is  then  proceeded  with. 

John  A.  Hodoes  said  that  it  was  his  plea-iug  duty  to  propose 
the  election  of  William  England  as  President  of  the  new  Society. 
He  felt  that  the  name  of  -Mr.  England  was  so  well  known  in 
the  photographic  worl  I,  that  it  would  be  conceded  on  all 
bauds  that  anything  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  was 
unnecessary. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  E.  0.  Fountain,  Cbas.  Bilton,  and  W.  L. 
Colls  were  then  elected  Vice-Presidents. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  the  Council  : — G.  J. 
Blackmore,  Assoc.  M.I.E.C.,  J.  D.  Engl.and,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  T.  S. 
Hazeou,  James  Hyatt,  F.  H irrisou  Low,  M.D.,  C.  Garner 
Richardson,  Wyndham  Bickford,  Charles  Whiting,  and  Charles 
Winter. 

Lyonel  Bennett  was  appointed  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  T.  B. 
March  and  John  Alfred  Hodges  were  appointed  joint  Hon. 
Secretaries.  The  address  of  Mr.  March  is  “ Peutille,”  Elliott 


Road,  Chiswiek,  W.,  to  whom  all  coinmunicatioDs  should  bo 
addressed. 

A large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  the  Addison 
Hill,  Netting  Hill. 


Reading  Am.vteur  Photographic  Society. 

'The  third  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Forbury  Temperance  Rooms,  Blagravo  Street,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  12th,  when  a soirci  and  lantern  e.xhibition  of 
members’  slides  took  place,  W.  B.  Mdnck  presiding. 

Dr.  Richardson  ably  manipulated  the  lantern,  which  he  li.ad 
lent  for  the  occasion,  and  a demonstration  of  “Flash-light’ 
photography  Avas  given  by  the  Secretary  (J.  PhilUps),  who 
afterwards  developed  a successful  negative. 

Several  photogiaphic  novelties  were  shown  by  members,  and 
a very  interesting  evening  was  spent.  The  meetings  were 
arranged  to  be  held  on  each  second  Wednesday  in  the  month, 
consequently  the  next  gathering  will  take  place  on  January  9th. 


Derry  PiioTocRAriiic  Society. 

A GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Dec.  11th,  in  their  room,  Victoiia  Street,  R.  Keene  presiding. 

The  subject  for  consideration  w.as  the  new  rules,  which  a 
special  committee  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up,  and  which, 
after  some  discussion,  were  adopted.  The  ((ucstion  of  holding 
the  annual  contasazione,  and  printing  the  “Presentation  Print,” 
next  received  attention,  and  after  due  consideration  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  abandon  both  for  the  present,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  Society,  by  desire  of  the  members,  to  obtain 
a room  of  their  own,  and  eventually  to  fit  it  up  with  a dark-room 
and  reference  library. 

Chester  Society  of  Natur.u.  Science  (Photographic Section). 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Section  was  held  on  December 
6th,  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  E.  W.  Parnell,  F.C.S.,  in  the 
chair.  H.  S.  Bellsmith,  representing  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
and  Fdm  Company,  gave  a demonstration  of  “ The  Development 
and  Treatment  of  Film  Negatives,  and  of  Making  Bromide 
Enlargements,”  and  prefacing  his  work  by  an  address  on  the 
best  methods  of  successful  working,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
proceeded  to  strip  some  negatives  taken  during  the  day  in  the 
Kodak  detective  camera,  and  which  had  been  developed  previous 
to  the  meeting.  A large  num’oer  of  negatives  and  prints  were 
handed  round  for  inspection. 


Allahabad  Camera  Cldb. 

The  newly- formed  Am,ateur  Photographic  Society  for  Allahabad 
held  its  first  general  meeting  of  members  on  24th  November, 
at  the  Muir  College,  to  consider  and  adopt  the  rules  drawn  up 
by  a provincial  committee.  The  name  of  the  Society  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  Allahabad  Camera  Club,  and  officers  and  committee 
were  elected  as  follows  ; — 
iVcsidcnf— Justice  Straight. 

Treasure)’— C.  T.  Edwards.  Secretary — A.  Wingrave. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a special  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening,  December  11th,  to  draw  attention  to  the  formation  of 
the  Club.  'I’o  this  gathering,  at  which  S.  A.  Hill  kindly  pro- 
mised to  read  a paper,  all  those  interested  will  be  invited.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Club  premises,  9,  Albert  Road. 


Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. 
The  annual  winter  session  Lantern  Slide  Exhibition  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  12,  in  the  Old  Town  Hall,  Geo.  Bankart, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibition  gave  satisfaction,  and  the 
number  of  slides— 1 50  - offered  faiility  for  choice  and  comparison. 
A number  of  pictures  were  first  exhibited  by  W.  T.  Turke, 
comprising  views  in  Devonshire  and  Isle  of  Man,  and  quite 
maintained  his  reputation  aA  a successful  manipulator.  Next 
followed  a number  of  slides  by  J.  B.  Cook,  illustrating  scenes 
and  incidents  in  South  America  and  on  the  voy.rge  m route, 
which  were  well  executed,  and  afforded  considerable  instruction 
and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  ; a selection  of 
marine  views,  interiors  of  locomotive  engineering  works,  and 
examples  of  rustic  scenery  were  next  exhibited  by  W.  Scotton, 
Derby,  and  after  contributions  by  the  Hon.  Sec.,  were  followed  by 
a series  of  instantaneous  subjects  of  J.  B.  B.  \Vellington. 

To  these  succeeded  a number  of  splendid  pictures,  views,  and 
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instantaneous  effects  from  Fry  and  Sons,  of  Chandos  Street. 
The  lantern,  biuui.al  oxybydrogen,  was  provide<l  by  the  firm  of 
Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson. 

Three  members  were  elected,  and  two  nominated. 


Sheffield  Camera  Club. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Dec.  14  th  at  34, 
Bank  Street ; Dr.  Morton  presided. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Yeomans  and  Harrop  were  appointed  auditors. 

A number  of  interesting  objects  were  exhibited,  including  a 
successful  series  of  negatives  on  the  Eastman  stripping  films, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Barraclough  ; rapid  shutter,  &c.,  by  Mr. 
Rawson.  The  chairman  showed  a 12  by  10  negative  on  one  of 
Wratteu’s  ordinary  plates  that  he  had  kept  nearly  five  years 
before  using ; the  plate  showed  no  sign  of  deterioration.  The 
batch,  however,  had  been  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  in  a dry 
cuplH)ard.  Sir.  Gilley  brought  a fine  series  of  photographs  by 
Burton  Bros.,  Dunedin,  showing  the  peculiar  lava  lakes  of  New 
Zealand,  including  the  white  and  pink  terraces  as  they  appeared 
before  the  late  volcanic  eruption. 

Mr.  Arnold  then  gave  a demonstration  on  lantern  slide  mak- 
ing. He  preferred  ferric  oxalate  development,  and  in  making 
the  negative  pyrogallol  was  used.  The  lecturer  had  tried  mag- 
nesium light  for  copying  engravings,  but  found  daylight  prefer- 
able, and  he  worked  with  advantage  in  a well-lighted  bay  win- 
dow. Negatives  of  medium  density  made  the  best  slides  ; those 
requiring  a minute  exposure  in  the  gaslight  came  up  strongest. 
Two  plates  were  exposed,  under  different  negatives,  thirty 
seconds  to  gaslight,  and  developed  with  iron — 1 to  6 of  oxalate. 
The  contrast  was  well  shown. 

The  Club,  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  members,  is  about  to 
secure  more  commodious  rooms. 


Notts  Amateur  Photooraphic  Association. 

The  members  of  the  above  Association  met  again  on  Monday 
evening,  Dec.  17th,  to  continue  the  experiments  on  the  new  flash 
light,  when  there  was  a large  attendance,  the  President, 
Henry  Blandy,  occupying  the  chair.  Minutes  of  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Business  arising  out  of  the 
minutes  and  correspondence  being  disposed  of,  Junius  Hol- 
royd,  of  the  llopewalk,  was  elected  a member.  W.  Burrows 
then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Blandy  seconded,  that  the  Rev.  T. 
Beckton  become  a member  of  the  Association.  As  at  the 
previous  meeting,  G.  E.  Williamson  and  S.  Carnell  were 
demonstrators.  Mr.  P.  E.  Knight,  the  Secretary,  having  obtained 
several  Hash  light  lamps  from  the  London  manufacturer,  the 
demonstrators  proceeded  to  test  the  merits  of  the  different  lamps, 
using,  as  before,  plates  of  all  makers,  with  Ross  and  Dallmeyer’s 
lenses.  A.  James,  of  Buckingham  I’alace  Road,  London, 
exhibited  his  triple  fla-sh  lamp,  which  gave  splendid  results.  On 
a Wr.atten  ordinary  12  by  10  plate,  W.  Burrows  secured  an 
excellent  group  of  fifteen  members,  every  detail  being  satisfac- 
tory ; and  three  12  by  10  busts  of  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dents on  Wratten’s  drop  shutter  plates,  were  excellent  portraits, 
equal  in  every  respect  to  daylight  work,  the  dehiil  and  gradua- 
tion of  tone  being  everything  desired.  Exposures  were  made 
with  Vcvers’,  of  Leeds,  flash  lamp,  and  the  results  were  satis- 
factory. A proposition  for  the  Society  to  purchase  Mr.  James’s 
lamp  was  referred  to  the  committee. 

®aIK  in  ,^t«bio. 

Portraiture,  Past  and  Present. — A lecture  on  this  sub- 
ject was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  by  Harry 
Furniss,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  Union  Street,  Islington.  The 
lecturer  said  that  portraiture  was  a large  and  complicated  sub- 
ject, embracing  many  periods.  Carlyle  had  said  that  human 
portraits,  f.aithfully  drawn,  were  the  best  pictures  that  could  be 
liucg  on  walls.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  founded 
about  70  years  ago,  and  its  founder.  Lord  Stanhope,  only  asked 
at  the  time  for  an  annual  grant  of  £500,  with  which  to  supply 
the  nation  with  portraits,  and  that  request  was  acceded  to.  At 
the  present  time,  this  country,  the  richest  and  most  civilised  in 
the  world,  only  provided  £1,000  a year  to  supply  portraits  of  its 
greatest  men  and  women.  Great  difliculty  was  experienced 
in  getting  possession  of  the  portraits  of  the  past,  many  of  them 
being  locked  up  in  the  stately  homes  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
National  Portrait  Gallery  should  be  the  nation’s  history  of  great 
men,  by  great  artists,  and  he  thought  that  portrait  painting 
should  be  more  encouraged  by  the  nation,  as  they  would  then 


obtain  a portrait  gallery  worthy  of  the  country.  Various 
specimens,  both  of  past  and  present  styles  of  portraits,  were 
exhibited  by  the  aid  of  limelight,  among  them  being  those  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  the  lecturer  observed,  had  certainly 
never  been  excelled  as  a delineator  of  beautiful  and  graceful 
women,  and  although  portrait  painting  had  made  rapid  strides, 
still  there  was  much  to  be  appreciated  in  those  of  the  past. 
Photography  had  attempted  to  take  its  place,  but  had  certainly 
failed. — Prom  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Patent  Office  Publications. — A memorandum  of  the 
Controller  states  that  from  the  beginning  of  1889,  the  Official 
Journal  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  Illustrated  Journal  of  Patented 
Inventions,  and  the  Law  Reports  of  Patents,  Designs,  and 
Trade  Marks  Cases  will  be  combined  in  one  publication  called 
the  Illustrated  Official  Journal  (Patents).  This  journal  will  be 
issued  every  Wednesday,  price  6d.,  by  post  8d. 

A Question  of  Partnership. — At  the  Rochester  County 
Court  on  Tuesday,  Messsrs.  Hyatt  and  Ryan,  described  as  Photo- 
graphers of  New  Brompton,  were  sued  by  Mr.  F.  Cowan,  Chemist, 
of  Rochester,  for  £5,  for  chemicals  supplied  for  use  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  defence  set  up  was  a denial  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ryan  of  the 
partnership,  and  he,  through  his  solicitor,  contended  that  Mr. 
Hyatt  had  used  his  name  without  his  authority  or  leave.  He 
admitted  that  “ Hyatt  and  Ryan  ” appeared  on  the  shop  facia, 
and  that  the  photographic  mountings  had  also  been  similarly 
printed  on  the  back,  but  this  latter  was  done  without  his  consent, 
and  Hyatt,  who  had  gone  away.  Lad  to  obliterate  his  name 
therefrom.  With  regard  to  the  shop  facia,  he  allowed  the  name 
of  Hyatt  and  Ryan  to  be  put  np  without  thinking  that  such 
permission  would  be  construed  into  a partnership.  The  Judge 
said  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  on  without  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hyatt,  and  he  adjourned  the  case  for  Mr.  Cowan  to  procure 
his  attendance. 

PnoTOORArmc  Club. — There  will  be  no  meeting  on  Dec.  26th. 
On  January  2 there  will  be  a lantern  night ; visitors  are  invited. 


(Domspnbinls. 

C.  W.  Bradshaw. — 1.  Possibly  the  negative  may  be  improved  by 
a slight  intensification,  bnt  it  would  be  better  to  try  another  plate 
and  give  longer  exposure.  2.  As  a title,  “ Tired  of  Standing  ” 
would  perhaps  be  more  appropriate  than  the  other. 

R.  East. — From  your  description,  we  take  it  that  the  imago  is  far 
too  weak  for  treatment  in  the  usual  way,  but  perhaps  if  you  put 
the  plate — as  whitened  by  mercuric  chloride — over  a black  surface 
and  copy  by  reflected  light,  you  may  obtain  a printable  negative. 
F.  E.  Beeson. — We  have  mislaid  your  address,  so  cannot  forward 
you  the  complimentary  copy  of  the  Year-Book. 

II.  Ambrose. — 1.  Plate-glass  should  be  used  ; the  thin  sort  known 
as  patent  plate  being  most  convenient.  2.  A sheet  of  white 
paper  is  ordinarily  placed  underneath,  as  it  enables  the  operator  to 
sec  the  condition  of  the  plate.  3.  Coignet’s  gold  label  gelatine. 
4.  To  make  quite  certain  it  maybe  worth  while  to  regrind  each  time. 
C.  F.  W. — 1.  It  was  quite  a mistake,  and  not  a very  important 
one.  It  i.s,  as  you  see,  right  this  time.  2.  Gelatine  is  the  medium 
used,  and  the  best  kind  to  employ  is  a highly  soluble  gelatine  like 
Cox’s  soup  gelatine.  3.  Probably  next  week. 

W.  II.  I).  Pyne. — We  are  glad  to  have  the  information,  and  hope 
the  portrait  mil  please  those  interested. 

Arthur  W.  Rankin’. — We  think  that  you  cannot  do  better  than 
carry  out  the  plan  you  suggest,  but  to  give  the  broken  glass 
temporary  rigidity  you  had  better  cement  it  to  a piece  of  wood. 
Instead  of  soaking  the  plate  in  the  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  you 
might  try  the  plan  suggested  by  A.  Pumphrey  in  the  Year-Book. 
Soak  the  plain  film  in  one  of  acid  to  sixty  of  water,  and  squeegee 
down  on  the  negative,  with  a sheet  of  paper  behind  the  plain 
gelatine.  After  an  interval,  the  whole  can  be  drawn  off'  the  glass 
and  stretched  on  a board  to  dry. 

IIermeticu.s.— 1.  'Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  former  at  Burling- 
ton House,  London,  and  to  that  of  the  latter  at  .\d«.lphi  Terrace, 
London.  2.  .\ccording  to  o’ir  own  experience,  the  film  of  collo- 
dion is  absolutely  Inecessary  if  the  best  results  are  desired — that 
is,  if  none  of  the  pigment  is  to  be  washed  off. 

Belgium. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any  substance  which  has  the 
same  effect  when  pyrogallic  development  is  adopted.  2.  The 
result  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  if  the  addition  is  made  at  the 
early  stage  reterred  to  3.  The  ripening  action  appears  to  take 
place  slowly,  even  if  the  degree  of  moisture  is  but  small ; and  our 
own  experience  corresponds  with  yours  as  regards  the  effect  of 
damp  on  slow  plates.  4.  Nothing. 

J.  K.  Harris. — They  are  generally  made  of  soft  iron,  but  the  best 
arc  steel-faced,  and  finally  worked  to  accurate  shape  after 
hardening.  Solid  steel  is  unsuitable. 

B.  Loweine. — Ruskin  certainly  said  so,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  is  so ; even  he  may  have  been  mistaken. 
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HYDROKINONE  FOR  DEVELOPINO  BROMIDE 
PRINTS— HYDROKINONE  SOLUTIONS  FOR 
KEEPING. 


The  growing  favour  which  is  being  accorded  to  the  em- 
ployment of  hydrokinone  as  a developer,  and  to  wliich  we 
have  recently  referred,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  its  use  in 
one  particular  process.  Hydrokinone  maybe  remembered  as 
the  one  agent  given  by  Dr.  Vogel  for  use  with  those  collodio- 
bromide  orthochromatic  plates  which  promise  to  rival  gela- 
tine work  in  rapidity.  Hydrokinone  with  sulphite  and  soda 
has  recently  been  strongly  recommended  for  gelatine  plates, 
and  now  we  have  a comm  unication  from  Mr.E.  Vogel, juur., 

Eublished  in  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen,  in  which 
e says  that  he  now  uses  hydrokinone  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  developers  for  paper  prints,  as  well  as  for 
gelatino-bromide  plates.  No  other  developer,  in  this 
writer’s  opinion,  permits  of  such  easy,  clean,  and  com- 
pletely certain  work.  This  is  a very  strong  expression  of 
opinion  from  an  able  worker.  If  in  the  hands  of  others 
it  ensures  a like  favourable  verdict,  there  will  have  to  be  an 
improvement  in  the  method  of  using  pyro,  or  that  agent 
must  in  all  probability  encounter  neglect  similar  to  that 
which,  for  all  save  printing  and  reproduction  jirocesses, 
has  come  upon  iron  development. 

Although  now  using  hydrokinone  only,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  paper  prints,  Mr.E.  Vogel  encountered  some  difficul- 
ties and  objections,  which,  having  overcome,  he  describes 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  follow.  To  begin  with, 
he  mentions  that  with  over-exposure,  even  in  slight  de- 
gree, the  picture,  especially  if  the  film  contain  much 
iodide  of  silver,  readily  acquires  a disagreeable  greenish 
hue.  He  has  recently  found  that  the  tone  of  the  picture 
depends  essentially  ujion  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda 
present  in  the  developer.  With  a solution  prepared 
according  to  the  following  formula  : — 


Crystallised  sulphite  of  soda 

Hydrokinone...  

Water 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda 


40  grains 

5 „ 

2|  ounces 
50  to  150  grains 


it  was  found  that  when  the  carbonate  of  soda  was  in  small 
proportion — i.  e.,  up  to  75  grains — the  tone  of  the  print 
was  always  greenish  ; with  a larger  proportion  of  soda  the 
tone  improved,  becoming  eventually  black  or  blackish 
brown. 

With  75  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  good  results  were 
obtained,  provided  the  exposure  was  exact,  but  not  if  there 
was  over-exposure.  A very  great  increase  of  soda  pro- 
duced some  blistering.  Carbonate  of  potash  possesses  the 
advantage,  for  the  development  of  paper  prints  over  soda, 
that  a greenish  tone  is  never  obtained  with  it,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  strongly  recommended  for  positive  work. 


The  following  mixture  was  prepared  : — 

Crystallized  sul))hite  of  soda  ...  40  grains 

Hydrokinone  5 „ 

Water  2^  drachms 


When  perfectly  dissolved  (hastened  by  standing  the  bottle 
containing  the  ingredients  in  warm  water),  50  to  54  grains 
of  carbonate  of  potash  was  added.  A larger  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  potash  than  this  causes,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  considerable  frilling.  Tor  use,  one  part  of  this 
solution  is  diluted  with  five  parts  of  water.  The  developer, 
in  the  concentrated  form  as  above,  keeps  good  for  a long 
time ; when  diluted  to  the  strength  given  for  use,  it 
remains  good  only  for  about  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
strong  solution  is,  on  account  of  its  keeping  properties,  very 
convenient  for  use  on  a journey.  When  using  with  gela- 
tine plates,  Mr.  Vogel  states  that  he  obtained  very  good 
results  with  this  formula,  and  that  it  may  be  especially 
recommended  for  instantaneous  negatives  on  account  of 
the  very  full  amount  of  detail  brought  out  by  it.  The 
development  also  proceeds  quickly. 

For  negative  work,  Mr.  Vogel  prefers  for  the  most  part 
to  use  the  formula  with  soda  given  on  page  753  of  the 
Photographic  News.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
sulphite  of  soda  is  in  good  condition  ; has  not  effloresced  by 
keeping.  On  account  of  the  greater  keeping  properties 
of  a concentrated  solution  he  now  gives  the  formula  in 
the  following  shape : — 


Crystallised  sulphite  of  soda  ...  160  grains 

Hydrokinone  20  ,, 

Water  U ounces 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  ...  300  grains 

The  precaution  previously  mentioned  of  ensuring  that  all 
the  hydrokinone  is  dissolved  before  the  addition  of  the 
alkali  must  of  course  be  observed.  For  use,  two  parts  are 
diluted  with  five  parts  of  water. 

Both  the  potash  and  the  soda  developer  can  be  varied 
so  as  to  suit  differing  characteristics.  For  plates  working 
with  too  much  vigour,  less  water  may  be  used  in  the 
developer ; whilst  on  the  other  hand,  plates  yielding  an 
image  deficient  in  vigour  may  be  treated  with  a solution 
to  \Giich  more  water  has  been  added. 

An  item  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  general 
extension  of  the  use  of  Hydrokinone  is  the  much  lower 
price  at  which  it  is  now  procurable.  Mr.  Vogel  tells  us  that 
in  Germany  it  is  now  less  in  price  than  pyrogallic  acid, 
ti.n  ..naf  nf  a kilo  beinff  tliirtv  marks  equal,  to  about  ten- 


pence  per  ouufe  of  our  money. 


AN  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  MICROSCOPIC 
ILLUMINATION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Mr.  Thomas  Christy  exhibited  an  illuminator  which  is  buj 
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little  known,  although  very  valuable  for  certain  kinds  of 
work,  and  especially  useful  for  photo-micrographic  opera- 
tions. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry : — 

“ It  consists  of  a metal  cone  A,  which  slips  over  an  ordinary 
oil  lamp.  A tube  B is  fixed  at  the  side,  and  carries  a bent  glass 
rod  C,  which  can  be  moved  in  any  direction.  The  position  of 
the  tube  B should  correspond  with  that  of  the  maximum  light 
of  the  lamp.  By  means  of  internal  reflection  from  the  outside 
of  the  rod  C,  the  light  is  carried,  with  comparatively  little  loss, 
to  the  polished  end  D,  which  is  placed  under  or  over  the  object 
to  be  illuminated.  The  light  thus  obtained  is  very  soft  and 


bright,  and  quite  free  from  heat  rays.  Any  convenient  form  of 
rod  may  be  used.  The  cone  A may  be  made  of  tinned  iron. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  easily  and  cheaply  constructed.  By  having 
more  than  one  side  tube,  several  lights  may  be  obtainetl  from 
one  lamp. 

Although,  if  the  outer  surface  of  the  glass  rods  were 
kept  absolutely  clean  and  free  from  condensed  moisture, 
all  light  falling  within  the  critical  angle  would  be  relleeted 
and  there  would  be  no  gain  in  silvering  the  outside,  it 
is  in  practice  an  advantage  to  silver  the  outside  of  the 
glass  rod,  just  as  it  is  desirable  to  silver  the  hypothenuse 
of  the  reversing  pinion.  The  bent  glass  rod,  as  a light 
leader,  may  take  other  forms  than  that  represented  above, 
and  may  be  utilised  with  advantage  when  it  is  desirable 
to  illuminate  any  partof  a subject  which  is  difficult  of  access, 
as,  for  example,  in  photographing  the  cavities  of  the  human 
botly.  Of  course,  for  such  work,  a far  more  powerful 
illuminant  than  an  oil  lamp  is  required. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER  CLAIMING  A RIGHT  TO 
MAKE  USE  OF  A PORTRAIT  NEGATIVE. 

Pollard  v.  The  Photographic  Company. 

When  we  recorded  the  first  hearing  of  this  remarkable 
action,  Pollard  v.  The  Photographic  Company,  we  pointed 
out  how  rare  a thing  it  is  for  a photographer  who  takes  a 
photograph  for  a customer  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business 
to  endeavour  to  make  an  after  use  of  that  negative  for  his 
own  advantage,  by  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  copies. 
Still  rarer  is  it  for  a photographer  to  claim  that  he  has  any 
sort  of  right  to  make  such  use  of  a negative  belonging  to  a 
customer.  And  for  a photographer  to  come  into  Court 
and  deliberately  plead  that  he  possessed  such  right  is,  we 
believe,  a thing  altogether  unprecedented. 

The  question  raised  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  owner- 
ship of  the  negative  itself,  as  when  a photographer  only 
contracts  to  supply  prints,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
the  material  of  the  negative  is  his  property;  but  the 
question  raised  is  whether  the  photographer  may  make 
additional  prints  for  his  own  use  : the  claim  of  the  de- 
fendants being  much  the  same  thing  as  if  a printer,  who 
had  been  employed  to  print  a book,  claimed  the  right  to 
print  extra  copies  from  the  standing  type,  and  to  dispose  of 
such  copies. 

The  Times  of  last  Friday  devotes  no  less  than  three 
columns  to  this  remarkable  case,  and  we  reproduce  the 
formal  report. 

Pollard  V.  the  Photographic  Company  came  on  for  hear- 
ing in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 


on  Thursday  last,  before  Mr.  Justice  North,  on  the  20th 
inst.,  and  the  Times  of  the  21st  inst.  says : — 

(Before  Mr.  Justice  North.) 
pollard  V.  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY. 

This  was  an  important  case  on  the  law  of  photographic  copy- 
right, in  which  his  Lordship  delivered  judgment  this  morning. 
The  question  of  law  raised  was  whether  in  the  usual  case  where 
a person  is  photographed,  and  pays  for  a number  of  copies,  the 
negative  not  only  remains  the  property  of  the  photographer,  but 
he  is  entitled  to  make  what  use  he  pleases  of  it  short  of  libelling 
the  person  taken.  In  this  c.ase  the  plaintiffs  were  a gentleman 
and  his  wife.  The  lady  was  photographed  by  the  defendant  at 
Rochester,  where  he  carries  on  business  under  the  name  of  “ The 
Photographic  Company.”  She  paid  him  a sum  of  money  for  her 
own  likenesses  and  other  photographs.  He  exhibited  in  his 
window  a copy  of  Mrs.  Pollard’s  photograph  got  up  as  a 
Christmas  card,  with  the  words  “ A Merry  Christmas  ” above, 
“And  a Happy  New  Year”  below.  This  was  sold  to  a 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  with  a view  to  bring 
proceedings.  There  was  some  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  what 
the  exact  circumstances  were,  and  how  far  the  defendant  was 
willing  to  sell  to  persons  not  friends  of  the  plaintiffs,  Mr. 
Andrews,  who  bought  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Bax,  the 
defendant’s  manager,  who  sold,  giving  different  versions.  But 
as  the  defendant  claimed  a right  to  sell  for  the  purpose  of  law, 
this  was  immaterial.  A writ  was  issued  endorsed  with  a claim 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  offering  for  sale 
or  selling,  exhibiting  as  an  advertisement,  or  dealing  with  the 
photograph  either  as  a Christmas  card  or  otherwise.  The  matter 
was  brought  on  by  way  of  motion  for  an  interim  injunction  on 
the  .'loth  ult.,  and  was  treated  by  consent  as  a trial. 

Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Silvester,  for  the  plaintiffs, 
argued  that  there  was  an  implied  contract.  "The  photograph  was 
an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  they  could  not,  they  said,  complain 
of  it  as  a libel. 

Mr.  Emden,  for  the  defendant,  contended  that  the  negative 
was  the  absolute  properly  of  the  defendant,  and,  provided  he  did 
nothing  in  itself  unlawful,  he  could  use  it  how  he  liked. 

This  morning  Mr.  Justice  North  delivered  judgment  as 
follows  : — “ In  the  month  of  August  last  the  female  plaintiff 
called  at  the  place  of  business  in  Rochester  of  the  defendant,  a 
person  who  carries  on  business  as,  and  issued  by  the  name  of, 
the  Photographic  Company,  and  there  had  her  photograph  taken 
in  various  positions,  and  for  this  and  for  photographs  taken  of 
other  members  of  her  family  she  paid  a sum  of  £7  10s.  The 
evidence  is  silent  as  to  what  passed  upon  this  occasion,  and 
therefore  I infer  that  the  transaction  was  one  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  that  no  special  terms  or  conditions  of  any  sort  were 
agreed  upon.  In  November  last  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  plaintiffs  that  the  defendant  was  exhibiting  in  his  shop 
window,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  female  plaintiff  got  up  as  a Christmas  card.  A 
copy  of  the  photograph  as  originally  taken,  and  also  the  copy 
so  exhibited  in  the  window,  are  now  before  me,  and  it  appears 
that  the  former,  which  is  what  is  commonly  called  a vignette, 
has  been  decorated  by  the  addition  thereto  above  and  below  the 
figure  of  scrolls  of  what  I suppose  are  intended  for  leaves,  with 
the  superscription,  also  in  leafy  letters,  of  the  words  “A  Merry 
Christinas  and  a Happy  New  Year.’’  This  step  was  taken  by 
the  defendant  without  any  licence  or  consent  from  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  had 
never  authorised  the  use  of  the  photograph  by  the 
defendant  in  any  manner,  much  less  its  public  exhibition  or  sale 
for  profit  as  a Christmas  card.  They  accordingly  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  their  solicitors,  and  a clerk  of  theirs, 
Mr,  Andrews,  subsequently  called  at  the  defendant’s  shop  and 
purchased  the  exhibit  with  the  above  words  on.  There  is,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  a difference  between  Mr.  Andrews  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  defendant’s  manager,  Mr.  Bax,  on  the  other, 
as  to  what  took  place  on  that  occasion  ; but  Mr.  Andrews  states, 
without  being  contradicted,  that  he  saw  the  Christmas  can! 
photograph  fully  displayed  in  the  window,  that  he  went  in  and 
asked  for  a copy  of  the  photograph  of  the  female  plaintiff,  that 
Bax  opened  a glass  case  on  the  counter  and  took  out  and  offered 
him  what  Bax  called  an  ordinary  copy,  being  one  like  that  in 
the  window,  but  with  nothing  written  on  it,  and  when  asked 
what  the  price  was  replied  2?.,  and  that  Andrews  then  asked 
for  one  like  that  exhibited  in  the  window  with  the  lettering  on 
it.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Andrews,  Bax  then  asked  him 
whether  he  was  a friend  of  the  female  plaintiff’s,  and  on  receiv- 
ing an  affirmative  reply,  continued  that  he  could  not  otherwise 
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have  let  him  have  it,  and  then  took  the  copy  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  handed  it  to  Andrews,  and  received  the  price  of  2s. 
for  it.  Bax’s  story  is  that  when  asked  for  the  photograph  in 
the  window  he  said  it  was  not  there  for  sale,  but  only  as  a 
specimen  with  the  view  to  obtaining  orders  for  photographs 
taken  in  a similar  manner,  but  that  Andrews  pressed  for  it, 
and  that  Bax  asked  him  three  separate  times  whether  he  had 
the  authority  of  the  female  plaintiff  to  purchase  it,  and  only 
sold  the  photograph  to  him  upon  his  replying  that  he  had 
such  authority.  Andrews  positively  denies  that  there  was 
such  or  any  conversation  about  an  authority  to  purchase. 
Andrews  also  states  that  before  leaving  the  shop  he  .asked  Bax 
whether  he  had  any  authority  to  sell  such  photogr.aphs,  to  which 
Bax  replied,  “ Yes,  to  personal  friends  of  Mrs.  Pollard,”  and  this 
is  not  denied  by  Bax,  though  I do  not  find  anything  in  the  evi- 
dence to  justify  his  statement  that  he  had  such  authority.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  which  version  of  the  con- 
versation is  the  more  reliable  or  probable.  The  c;rse  may  be 
disposed  of  upon  the  footing  that  the  facts,  so  far  as  in  contest, 
are  as  stated  by  the  defendant’s  witness,  so  that  the  matter 
stands  thus  : when  the  female  plaintiff’s  photograph  was  a.sked 
for,  a copy  was  at  once  produced  from  a case  on  the  counter  and 
offered  for  sale  for  2s.,  without  any  remark  ; it  was  only 
subsequently,  when  the  copy  in  the  window  was  asked  for, 
that  any  conversation  took  place  as  to  the  right  to  sell  it,  and, 
even  as  to  this,  the  defendant  claims  to  be  justified  in  selling  it 
to  any  person  who  alleges  that  he  is  a personal  friend  of  the 
female  plaintiff’s,  or  has  her  authority  to  purchase  it,  and  Bax 
states  that  this  is  the  usual  custom  of  photographers.  Bax  also 
states  in  his  affidavit,  that  immedi.ately  he  was  served  with  the 
writ,  he  removed  the  Christmas  card  photograph  from  the  win- 
dow, and  it  has  not  since  been  exhibited.  But  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  copy  purchased  by  Andrews 
on  November  9 had  been  taken  away  by  him ; and  the 
copy  removed  when  the  writ  was  served  on  November 
13  must  have  been  another  copy  of  the  same  photo- 
graph substituted  in  the  window  for  that  sold  to  Andrews  ; and 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  there  were  more  copies 
than  one  made  with  the  allegation  that  the  one  sold  was  not 
intended  for  sale,  but  merely  as  a specimen  to  invite  orders  for 
others  to  be  taken  in  a simihar  manner.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  whether  a photographer  who  has  been  employed  by  a 
customer  to  take  his  or  her  portrait  is  justified  in  striking  off 
copies  of  such  jihotograph  for  his  own  use,  and  selling  and  dis- 
posing of  them,  or  publicly  exhibiting  them  by  way  of  advertise- 
ment or  otherwise,  without  the  authority  of  such  customer, 
either  e.xpressed  or  implied.  I s.ay  “ expressed  or  implied,’  ’ 
because  a photographer  is  frequently  allowed,  on  his  own  request’ 
to  take  a photograph  of  a person  under  circums-tances  in  which  a 
subsequent  sale  by  him  must  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
both  parties,  though  not  actually  mentioned.  To  the  question 
thus  put,  my  answer  is  in  the  negative,  that  a photographer  is 
not  justified  in  so  doing.  Where  a person  obtains  information 
in  the  course  of  a confidential  employment,  the  law  does  not 
permit  him  to  make  any  improper  use  of  the  information  so 
obtained ; and  an  injunction  is  granted,  if  necessary,  to  restrain 
such  use ; as,  for  instance,  to  restrain  a clerk  from  disclosing 
his  ma.ster’s  accounts,  or  an  attorney  from  making  known 
his  client’s  affairs,  learned  in  the  cour.-e  of  such  employment. 
Again,  the  law  is  clear  that  a breach  of  contract,  whether  express 
or  implied,  can  be  restrained  by  injunction — and  in  my  opinion 
the  case  of  the  photographer  comes  within  the  principles  upon 
which  both  these  classes  of  case  depend.  The  object  for  which 
he  is  employed  and  paid  is  to  supply  his  customer  with  the 
required  number  of  printed  photognaphs  of  a given  subject.  For 
this  purpose  the  negative  is  taken  by  the  photographer  on  glass  ; 
and  from  this  negative  copies  c.an  be  printed  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  are  generally  required  by  the  customer.  The 
customer  who  sits  for  the  negative  thus  puts  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing the  object  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer  ; and  in  my 
opinion  the  photographer  who  uses  the  negative  to  produce  other 
copies  for  his  own  use,  without  authority,  is  abusing  the  power 
confidentially  placed  in  his  hands  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  customer : and  further,  I hold  that  the  bargain 
between  the  customer  and  the  photographer  includes,  by  impli- 
cation, an  agreement  that  the  prints  t.aken  from  the  negative  are 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  customer  only.  The 
principles  upon  which  I rest  my  judement  are  well-known,  of 
familiar  application,  and  though  I am  not  aware  that  any  case 
has  been  decided  as  to  the  negative  of  a photograph,  there  are 
many  analogous  cases  in  the  books.  In  “ Murray  v.  Heath  ” (1. 


Barn  and  Ad.,  804),  the  owner  of  some  drawings  employed  the 
defendant  to  engrave  plates  from  them,  and  the  defendant, 
having  done  so,  struck  ofif  some  of  the  impressions  from  the 
plates  before  handing  them  over,  which  impression  his  assigns 
sold  after  his  bankruptcy.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  owner 
of  the  drawings,  founded  on  the  Copyright  Acts,  and  also  in 
trover  for  the  prints  so  struck.  The  action  failed  on  both  these 
heads,  but  Lord  Tcnterden  said,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment, 
“ The  engraver  having  contracted  to  engrave  the  plate,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  prints  taken  from  it  to  the  use  of  another, 
an  action  at  common  law  would  lie  against  him  for  the  breach  of 
that  contract.”  And,  .again,  a little  further  on,  “As  to  the 
count  in  trover,  that  cannot  be  maintained,  unless  the  prints 
therein  mentioned  were  the  property  of  the  plaintiff.  But  they 
were  the  property  of  Heath,  who  caused  them  to  be  taken  from 
his  own  engraving,  though  ho  may  be  liable  to  an  action  for  his 
breach  of  contnict  in  not  delivering  all  the  prints  so  taken.” 
Such  contract  was  not  express,  but  was  implied  from  the  nature 
of  the  emi)loyment.  Again,  the  recent  case  of  “ Tuck  v.  Priester” 
(19  Q.B.D.,  ()29)  is  very  much  in  point.  The  plaintiffs  were  the 
unregistered  owners  of  the  copyright  in  a picture,  and  employed 
the  defendant  to  make  a certain  number  of  copies  for  them.  He 
did  so,  and  he  also  made  a number  of  other  copies  for  himself, 
and  offered  them  for  sale  in  England  at  a lower  price.  The 
plaintiffs  subsequently  registered  their  copyright,  and  then 
brought  an  action  against  the  defendant  for  an  injunction  and 
for  penalties  and  damages.  The  Lord  Justices  differed  as  to  the 
application  of  the  Copyright  Acts  to  the  case,  but  held  unani- 
mously that,  independently  of  the  Acts,  the  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  an  injunction  and  damages  for  breach  of  contract. 
Lord  Esher  said 

“ The  plaintiffs  entered  into  a written  contract  with  the 
defendant,  by  which  the  defendant  undertook  to  make  a specified 
number  of  copies  of  a picture  which  belonged  to  the  plaintiffs, 
in  order  that  the  plaintiffs  might  be  able  to  sell  those  copies  for 
their  own  profit.  The  contract  being  a written  one,  it  may  be 
construed  by  the  writing  alone,  and  the  plain,  honest  meaning 
of  it  was  this  ; ‘ You  are  to  make  those  copies  for  us,  and  then 
you  are  to  return  the  picture  to  us,  and  you  are  not  to  make  any 
other  copies  for  your  own  benefit.’  That  term  was  implied  as 
plainly  as  anything  could  be.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  defendant, 
after  he  had  made  the  specified  number  of  copies  for  the  plaintiffs, 
made  other  copies  of  the  picture  for  himself  with  the  intention 
of  selling  them  for  his  own  profit ; and  he  sent  a number  of 
those  copies  to  England  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  there, 
and,  what  is  worse,  of  selling  them  at  a lower  price  than  that  at 
which  the  plaintiffs  were  selling  theirs.  That  was  a plain  breach 
of  contract,  and  under  such  circumstances  I cannot  doubt  that, 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  Act  of  1862,  a Court  of  Equity  would 
grant  an  injunction  and  damages  against  the  defendant.” 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  then  stated  his  reasons  for  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  action  would  lie  under  statute,  and  after 
doing  so  said  ; — •*  The  plaintiffs,  therefore,  are  entitled,  under 
the  general  law,  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  contract  and  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  to  an  injunction  and  damages,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  injunction  and  damages  under  the 
statute.”  Then  Lord  Justice  Lindley  says:— 

‘‘  I will  deal,  first,  with  the  injunction,  which  stands,  or  may 
stand,  on  a totally  different  footing  from  either  the  penalties  or 
the  damages.  It  appears  that  the  relation  between  the  plaintiffs 
and  the  defendant  was  such  that,  whether  the  plaintiffs  had  any 
copyright  or  not,  the  defendant  had  done  that  which  renders 
him  liable  to  an  injunction.  He  was  employed  by  the  plaintiffs 
to  make  a certain  number  of  copies  of  the  picture,  and  that 
employment  carried  with  it  the  necessary  implication  that  the 
defendant  was  not  to  make  more  copies  for  himself,  or  to  sell  the 
additional  copies  in  this  country,  in  competition  with  his  em- 
ployers. Such  conduct  on  his  part  is  a gross  breach  of  contract, 
and  a gross  breach  of  faith,  and  in  my  judgment  clearly  entitles 
the  plaintiffs  to  an  injunction,  whether  they  have  a copy  of  the 
picture  or  not.” 

That  case  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  the  contract  was  in  writing  ; 
and  yet  it  was  held  to  be  an  implied  condition  that  the  defend- 
ant should  not  make  any  copies  for  himself.  The  phrase  “ a 
gross  breach  of  faith,”  used  by  Lord  Justice  Lindley  in  that  case, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  present,  when  a lady’s  feelings 
are  shocked  by  finding  that  the  photographer  she  has  employed 
to  take  her  likeness  for  her  own  use  is  publicly  exhibiting  and 
selling  copies  thereof.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  present  case 
the  property  in  the  glass  negative  is  in  the  defendant,  and  that 
he  is  only  using  his  own  property  for  a lawful  purpose.  But  it 
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is  not  a lawful  purpose  to  employ  it  either  in  breach  of  faith,  or 
in  breach  of  contract.  Again,  in  “ Murray  v.  Heath,”  the  plates 
were  the  property  of  the  defendant,  for  they  had  not  been 
delivered  to  or  accepted  by  the  plaintiff  So  in  the  case  of  the 
“ Duke  of  Qiieensberry  v.  Shebheare  ” (2  Eder,  32'J),  the  defend- 
ant was  restrained  from  publishing  a work  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, although  a person  had  been  expressly  allowed  by  the  owner 
to  make  and  retain  as  his  own  a copy  of  the  manuscript,  which 
copy  he  had  sold  to  the  defendant.  There,  too,  an  agreement 
or  condition  was  implied,  that  the  manuscript  should  not  be 
published.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  a student  may  not  pub- 
lish a lecture  to  which  he  has  been  admitted,  even  though  by 
his  own  skill  he  has  taken  a copy  of  it  in  shorthand  ; and  the 
receiver  of  a letter  may  not  publish  it  without  the  writer’s  con- 
sent, though  the  property  in  the  paper  and  writing  is  in  him  ; 
and  many  similar  instances  might  be  given.  It  may  be  said  also 
that  the  cases  to  which  1 have  referred  are  all  cases  in  which 
there  was  some  right  of  property  infringed,  based  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  law  of  protection  being  due  for  the  products 
of  a man’s  own  skill  or  mental  labour  ; whereas,  in  the  present 
case,  the  person  photographed  has  done  nothing  to  merit  such 
protection,  which  is  meant  to  prevent  legal  wrongs,  and  not 
mere  sentimental  grievances.  But  a person  whose  photograph  is 
taken  by  a photographer  is  not  thus  deserted  by  the  law  ; for 
the  Act  of  25  and  26  Vic.,  c.  68,  sec.  1,  provides  that  when  the 
negative  of  any  photograph  is  made  or  executed  for  or  on  behalf 
of  another  person  for  a good  or  valuable  consideration,  the  per- 
son making  or  executing  the  same  shall  not  retain  the  copyright 
thereof,  unless  it  is  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  agreement  in 
writing  signed  by  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  is 
so  made  or  executed.  The  result  is  that  in  the  present  case  the 
copyright  in  the  photograph  is  in  one  of  the  plaintiffs.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  section  4 of  the  same  Act  provides  that  no 
proprietor  of  copyrights  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Act  until  registration,  and  no  action  shall  be  sustained  in  respect 
of  anything  done  before  registration  ; and  it  was,  I presume, 
because  the  photograph  of  the  female  plaintiff  has  not  been 
registered  that  this  Act  was  not  referred  to  by  counsel  in  the 
course  of  argument.  But  although  the  protection  against  the 
world  in  general  conferred  by  this  Act  cannot  be  enforced  until 
after  registration,  this  does  not  deprive  the  plaintiffs  of  their 
common  law  right  of  action  against  the  defendant  for  his 
breach  of  contract  and  breach  of  faith.  This  is  quite  clear 
from  the  cases  of  ‘‘Morrison  v.  Moat”  (9  Hare,  241), 
and  “Tuck  v.  Priester,”  already  referred  to,  in  which  latter 
case  the  same  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  question.  But  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  did  not  hesitate  to  contend  boldly  that 
no  injunction  could  be  granted  in  a case  where  there  could  be  no 
injury  to  property  in  respect  of  which  damages  could  be  re- 
covered in  an  action  at  law ; and  he  alleged  that  this  is  such  a case, 
and  replied  on  such  decisions  as  “ Southy  v.  Sherwood  ” (2  Mer., 
435),  “ Clark  v.  Freeman  ” (11  Bea.,  112).  I have  already  pointed 
out  why,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  such  a case  ; but,  if  it  were, 
the  alleged  consequences  would  not  follow.  Supposing  that  the 
present  photograph  actually  was  or  by  manipulation  of  the  nega- 
tives, or  by  the  addition  of  the  rest  of  the  figure,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a background,  rendered  a libel  on  the  plaintiffs,  by 
exposing  them,  for  instance,  to  contempt  or  ridicule,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  in  such  a case  a court  of  law  could  give  damages,  and 
could  also,  even  since  the  passing  of  the  Common  Law  Ptoceedure 
Act  of  1854,  grant  an  injunction,  and  ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
J udicature  Acts  each  branch  of  the  High  Court  has  the  same  power. 
(See  “ Quartz  Hill  Consolidated  Mining  Company  v.  Beall,” 
20  Ch.  D.,  501).  The  right  to  grant  an  injunction  does  noteven 
depend  in  any  way  on  the  existence  of  property  as  alleged  ; nor 
is  it  worth  while  to  consider  carefully  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  old  Court  of  Chancery  used  to  interfere  by  way  of  injunction. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  independently  of  any  question  as  to  the 
right  at  law,  the  Court  of  Chancery  always  bad  an  original  and 
independent  jurisdiction  to  prevent  what  that  Court  considered 
and  treated  as  a wrong,  whether  arising  from  a violation  of  an 
unquestionable  right,  or  from  breach  of  contract  or  confidences, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Cottenham  in  ‘‘  Prince  Albert  v. 
Strange  ’’  (1  Nac.  and  O.,  25).  For  these  reasons  the  defendant 
is  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  as  he  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  the  injunction  must  go  as  a matter  of  course,  and  as  the 
parties  have  agreed  that  this  motion  is  to  be  treated  as  the  trial 
of  the  action,  this  injunction  will  be  perpetual,  and  the  defendant 
must  pay  the  costs  of  the  action. 

The  above  finishes  the  report,  and  besides  this  there  is  an 
leading  article  on  the  case  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Times. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CEIIEUS. 

BY  JULIUS  F.  SACHSE.t 

Plates  1 to  4,  of  this  series,  had  been  taken  May  29  th  and 
30th,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  general  position  of  the 
buds  and  characteristics  of  the  plants.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  last-named  date,  when  there  seemed  to  be  every  indication 
of  an  opening  of  the  bud,  the  camera  was  placed  in  a favourable 
position  and  screwed  down  securely.  In  this  position  plates 
5 to  10  were  taken  of  bud  I.,  specimen  “A,”  at  the  interval  of 
fifteen  minutes  ; the  first  of  these  exposures  being  made  at 
5 o’clock  p.m.,  the  bud  then  showing  the  first  marked  signs  of 
expansion.  Plate  G,  made  at  5.30,  shows  an  expansion  of  about 
three  inches.  Plates,  7,  8,  and  9 show  expansion  of  2i,  31, 
inches  respectively,  during  the  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes, 
which  intervened  between  the  exposures.  The  plates  used  in 
these  experiments  up  to  this  stage  of  the  investigation  were  the 
ordinary  Carbutt  B — 16  sens. — as  sold  by  all  photo,  stock 
dealers.  Plates  9 and  11  were  “Special  Orthochromatic  ” (25) 
from  the  same  maker.  The  superiority  of  these  plates  over 
the  others  for  this  work  was  clearly  demonstrated.  The  latter 
plate  (11)  was  m.ade  at  7'30,  by  the  aid  cf  magnesium  or  “ Blitz- 
pulver.”  35  gr.  of  the  compound  were  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  picture  shows  this  monarch  of  its  genera  in  all  its  glory,  the 
flower  being  fully  expanded,  the  sepals  recurved,  and  measuiiug 
a trifle  over  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Plate  12,  also  made  by  the  aid  of  the  “ magnesium  flash  ” just 
before  the  break  of  day  (4  a.m..  May  31st),  shows  the  flower  in 
a state  of  collapse,  after  its  mission  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
mysterious  vital  force  or  power  had  been  expended  ; the  droop- 
ing flower  measured  about  two  inches  longer  than  the  bud  on 
plate  G,  at  5.30  p.m.,  showing  that  there  had  been  a cansider- 
able  increa.se  of  fibre-cellular  tissue  and  solid  matter  during  tha 
time  in  question. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  experimenter  to  continue  the 
exposures  by  the  aid  of  the  magnesium,  at  the  same  intervals, 
after  plate  1 1 was  made,  and  thus  showing  the  various  stages 
through  which  the  flower  passed,  until  it  reached  the  final  col- 
lapse ; but  as  objection  was  made,  in  the  fear  that  the  smoke  or 
gases  evolved  from  the  magnesium  might  injure  the  other  plants 
in  the  greenhouse,  the  writer  had  to  content  himself  with  the  few 
which  he  was  permitted  to  make,  and  are  here  described. 

Buds  11.  and  III.  also  on  specimen  “ A,”  developed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  June  1st,  1888.  Unfortunately  the  writer  was  pre- 
vented by  other  business  from  observing  the  early  stages  of 
their  development.  On  arriving  home  at  6 30  p.m.,  it  was  found, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  observer,  that  both  flowers  were 
in  full  bloom.  Plate  13,  of  bud  II.,  was  made  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  at  7 p.m. 

Plate  14,  showing  both  flowers,  2 and  3,  in  all  their  beauty, 
was  made  at  7.20  p.m.  Both  of  these  plates,  unfortunately, 
were  slightly  light-struck — caused  by  a defective  plate-holder. 
By  this  time  the  twilight  had  set  in,  and  became  too  weak  for 
further  exposures.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  obtain  a full 
front  view  of  bud  11.,  with  the  aid  of  “ Blitz-pulver.”  The 
result  of  this  was  pi, ate  15,  made  about  7.45,  the  grand  picture 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  'I'he  hast  four  plates 
were  the  “Carbutt  Special’’  (25)a. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  plates  1 and  4,  bud  IV.,  on  specimen 
“B,”  was  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  hazel-nut.  The  bud 
showed  but  little  sign  of  life  during  this  time,  until  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  June  7th,  when  the  bud  h.ad  expanded 
to  3J  inches  in  length,  and  at  5 p.m.  the  first  plate.  No.  16,  of 
this  series  was  made.  Careful  measurements  were  now  made  of 
the  growth  every  night  and  morning,  with  the  curious  result, 
showing  that,  although  the  plant  is  what  is  called  a night- 
bloomer,  all  the  growth  and  development  was  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  there  being  absolutely  not  a particle  of  growth 
registered  during  the  night.  Plates  17  to  23,  taken  at  an  inter- 
val of  twenty-four  hours  (5  p.m.),  show  the  daily  growth  to 
have  been  ■),  jj,  {J,  1|,  11,  1,  l,aud  1;}  inches  respectively. 

Exposures  16  to  22,  June  7th  to  13th,  were  made  with  a 
camera  in  the  .same  position,  the  lens  bsing  about  seventeen 
inches  from  the  bud.  These  plates  show  the  growth  and 
gradual  inclination  of  the  bud.  June  11th,  the  spir.al  motion 
or  revolution  of  the  bud,  preparatory  to  the  final  expansion  of 
the  flower,  commenced.  'The  camera  was  here  changed,  so  .as 
to  bear  upon  the  bud  as  it  turned.  Plate  23  was  made  at 
3 p.m  , plate  24  at  4 p.m.  The  bud  had  now  reached  a total 
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length  of  ten  inches,  viz.,  the  bud  proper,  4:^  ; the  stem  or 
tube,  ; the  bulbou.s  base,  li  inches.  In  the  meantime  the 
sky  had  become  overcast,  dark,  and  cloudy  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  the  experiments  for  the  day  were  reluctantly 
abandoned.  June  15th,  at  6 a.m.,  plate  25  was  made,  from  a 
point  opposite  from  which  the  other  views  were  taken. 
Plate  2<>  was  made  at  3.15  p.m.  of  the  same  day,  the  bud 
having  now  reached  the  proper  position  for  its  final  evolution. 

After  the  turn  of  the  bud  was  complete,  the  camera  was 
re-adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  bud  within  the  scope  of  its  focus  ; 
on  the  following  day,  June  16th,  the  bud  curved  a trifle  up- 
wards, and  gave  every  inclination  of  opening  about  sunset. 

At  3.45  p.m.,  plate  28  was  made.  The  total  length  of  the 
bloom  had  by  this  time  increased  to  12J  inches,  being  a growth 
of  1}  inches  within  the  last  twenty -four  hours  ; the  bud  proper 
had  grown  fully  an  inch  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours — 
vide  plate  24.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
operator,  the  afternoon  was  destined  to  be  dark  and  showery, 
the  light  proving  almost  useless  for  making  photographic 
exposures. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  drawback,  exposure  29  was  made 
at  6.45  p.m.,  the  plant  showing  great  reluctance  or  lack  of 
force  to  reach  the  final  culmination  ; although  this  plate  shows 
a considerable  swelling  of  the  bud,  the  slow  and  retarded 
development  made  it  very  unsatisfactory  for  the  experiment. 
Shortly  after  6 p.m.,  the  position  of  the  camera  was  again  slightly 
changed  for  the  last  time,  to  suit  the  droop  of  the  unfolding 
flower.  This  change  brought  the  lens  to  within  twelve  inches 
of  the  flower.  The  weather  was  now  very  dark,  a heavy 
shower  falling.  At  6.30  p.m.,  exposure  No.  30  was  made  on  a 
Carbutt  “ B,”  lasting  thirty  seconds,  with  a medium  stop.  At 
the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes,  plate  31  was  made  (6.45  p.m.), 
the  shower  by  this  time  had  passed,  and  it  became  a little 
lighter.  Exposure  32  was  now  made  on  a special  25,  with 
medium  stop  (700  p.m.),  lasting  about  twelve  seconds.  The 
result  of  this  exposure  was  a fine,  soft  plate.  Notwithstanding 
the  breaking  of  another  heavy  shower,  the  33rd  was  promptly, 
exposed  at  7.15  p.m.  for  fifteen  seconds,  using  a larger  stop 
Plate  34  wa.s  made  7.30  p.m.,  under  the  same  adverse  circum- 
stances ; the  time  here  was  increased  to  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  seconds.  The  light  by  this  time  had  almost  totally 
failed.  However,  at  7.45  p.m.,  the  35th  plate  was  exposed,  but 
without  any  hope  of  success.  The  attempt  was  made  with  an 
open  diaphragm,  and  the  cap  was  kept  off  about  a minute. 

For  some  unknown  cause,  presumably  the  atmospheric  con- 
dition, the  bud  did  not  expand  or  develop  into  a complete 
flower,  consequently  the  experiment  from  which  so  much  had 
been  expected  by  the  sanguine  observer  proved  a partial  failure, 
after  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  plate 
last  described  had  been  made.  Exposure  number  36  (Carbutt 
Orthochromatic  25)  was  made  by  the  aid  of  thirty-five  grains 
of  “ Blitz-pulver.”  This  plate  was,  unfortunately,  partly  spoiled 
after  its  development.  Further  investigation  was  now  abandoned 
in  the  hope  of  better  success  in  the  development  of  the  fifth 
and  last  bud.  Here  the  writer  was  again  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  bud  was  found  next  morning  broken  off  on  the 
bench  beside  the  stem. 

After  the  plates  were  developed  and  examined,  it  v/as  found, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  experimenter,  that  some  of  these 
plates,  notably  24,  26,  28,  29,  32,  33,  34,  and  36  had  perceptibly 
registered  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  sepals,  and  that  even 
the  actual  tremor  of  the  flower  in  its  eagerness  for  development 
was  shown  on  the  sensitive  plate  in  a truly  wonderful  manner 
within  the  time  of  exposure,  lasting  in  most  cases  from  ten  to 
thirty  seconds.  On  plate  35,  where  the  exposure  lasted  about 
one  minute,  an  examination  will  plainly  show  the  movement  or 
growth  of  every  sepal  or  petal  in  the  flower. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  plates  33  and  34  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It  will  be  observed  that  although  greatly 
reduced,  the  outward  growth  or  movement  of  the  pistil  is  plainly 
visible  in  the  picture.  A comparison  of  the  position  of  the 
inner  and  outer  sepals  of  these  two  representative  plates  clearly 
shows  the  changes  and  evolution  of  the  bursting  bud  within 
the  interval  of  fifteen  minutes,  while  the  registered  growth  of  the 
pistil  on  one  plate  (33)  was  recorded  within  almost  less  than  that 
number  of  seconds.  This  fact  alone  is  a great  triumph  for  pho- 
tography, and  the  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  registering  the 
natural  growth  or  development  of  plant  life  by  the  aid  of  sensi- 
tive gelatine  plate  in  the  camera  within  twenty  seconds  of  time, 
certainly  opens  a wide  field  for  future  investigation  and  dis- 
coveries. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  experiments,  crude  and  unsatis- 
factory as  they  are,  may  yet  be  found  important  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  other  and  abler  students  in  this  line  of 
research  and  result  in  the  further  development  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  camera  in  this  field  of  biology,  and  thus  add 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  by  unfolding  the  mysteriea  and  secrets 
of  the  great  Book  of  Nature  so  wonderfully  instanced  in  the 
Evolution  of  the  Cereus. — From  the  American  Journal  of  Fhoto- 
graphj. 


ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  SENSITIVENESS 
OF  SILVER  SALTS  TO  THE  SPECTRUM. 


BV  CAPT.UN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEV,  C.B.,  B.B.,  F.B.S.* 

Table  IV. 

Edwards’  Isochromatic  Plate. 


Scale  No. 

Sector 

Reading. 

Opacitv. 

Relative 

Sensitive- 

ness. 

See 

Time  of 
Exposure. 

lie. 

Sector 

Reading. 

5 

130 

8 

2 

0 

138 

6 

128 

10 

3 

5 

120 

7 

120 

18 

5 

10 

104 

u 

112 

26 

7 

15 

88 

8 

106 

32 

9 

20 

72 

8J 

100 

38 

11 

25 

56 

76 

63 

19 

30 

44 

9^ 

03 

75 

22-6 

44 

30 

10 

60 

88 

27-5 

50 

22 

lOi 

46 

92 

29 

60 

16 

11 

50 

88 

27-5 

80 

42 

llj 

06 

72 

22 

100 

29 

Hi 

78 

60 

18 

120 

22 

12 

90 

48 

14-5 

180 

16 

12i 

74 

64 

19-5 

12i 

53 

85 

26‘5 

12J 

26i 

IIU 

44 

13 

17i 

120i 

67 

6 

132 

102 

13i 

5J 

1324 

115 

13| 

64 

1314 

106 

14 

10 

128 

83 

14 

63 

71 

22-5 

14J 

120 

18 

5 

15 

138 

0 

0 

Table  V. 


Edwards’  Isochromatic  Plate  treated  with  Cyanine. 


Relative 

Scale. 

Sector 

Reading. 

Scale  No. 

Opacity. 

Sensitive- 

Time  of 

Sector 

ness. 

Exposure. 

Beading. 

5 

96 

10 

2 

0 

106 

6 

92 

14 

2-5 

5 

79 

7 

79 

27 

5 

10 

57 

8 

64 

42 

8-5 

15 

40 

9 

42 

64 

14 

20 

28 

94 

10 

82 

23 

74 

83 

18 

23-5 

30 

40 

16 

10 

11 

19 

87 

26-5 

50 

7-5 

111 

23 

83 

23-5 

60 

6 

114 

29 

77 

19-5 

80 

4 

lU 

12 

36-5 

39 

G9-6 

67 

16 

15'6 

90 

3 

124 

33-5 

72-5 

17 

12J 

26-5 

79'5 

21 

13 

18 

88 

%7'b 

131 

11 

95 

38 

134 

991 

55 

13.f 

7 

99 

53 

14 

9 

97 

44 

144 

9 

97 

44 

1^ 

61 

99i 

58 

14f 

15 

54 

1004 

63 

10 

96 

40 

161 

24 

82 

23 

154 

41 

65 

14-5 

15i 

71 

35 

7 

16 

86 

20 

3 
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Table  VI. 


Chloride  Plate  treated  with  Erythrosin. 


Scale  2Io. 

Sector 

Beading. 

Relatire 

Sensitiveness. 

Scale. 

Time  of 
Exposure. 

Pector 

Beading. 

1 

250 

•2 

5 min. 

22 

2 

240 

•45 

4 „ 

93 

3 

232 

•8 

3 

274 

4 

208 

1-4 

1 „ 

57 

5 

192 

2.0 

4 » 

83 

6 

176 

3-0 

1 

108 

7 

220 

1-0 

1 

132 

8 

245 

•25 

5 sec. 

150 

9 

256 

■ 0 

3 ,> 

176 

11 

266 

0 

114 

192 

20 

12 

160 

4*0 

124 

128 

8 0 

13 

84 

300 

134 

66 

460 

14 

99 

20-0 

H4 

192 

20 

144 

220 

1-0 

I may  also  say  that  these  accurate  measures  have  aided  me 
much  in  confirming  the  theory  of  orthochromatic  photography 
which  I hold.  That  I do  not  propose  to  enter  into  now,  as  it 
would  not  be  germane  to  the  paper,  and  would  needlessly  open 
the  road  to  discussion  on  a bye  issue. 

I would  once  more  reiterate  that  the  question  of  the  position  of 
maximum  effect  of  the  spectrum  on  the  different  salts  is  not 
affected  by  the  light  used,  since  there  is  no  discontinuity,  or 
sudden  increase,  or  diminution  in  intensity  at  any  adjacent  pans 
of  the  spectrum. 


Table  VII. 


Bromo-iodide  Plate 
treated  with  Cjanine. 

Obernetter  Plate. 

Bromo-iodide  Plate, 
stained  with  \ Cyanine 
and  1 Erythrosin  mixed 
solution. 

Relative 

Kelative 

1 

Relative 

Scale  No. 

Sensitive- 

ness. 

Scale  No. 

Sensitive- 

ness. 

Scale  No.  | 

Senfiiivc- 

ness. 

7 

2 

7 

i 

6 

2 

8 

5 

8 

il 

7 

3 

9 

8 

9 

5 

• 8 

7 

10 

18 

10 

9-2 

10 

lOj 

26 

104 

85 

9 

15 

11 

44 

11 

8 

22 

llj 

58 

lU 

5-5 

10 

40 

12 

50 

Hi 

5 

lOJ 

54 

12i 

124 

35 

12 

G 

11 

60 

21-5 

124 

10 

lU 

62 

12J 

8-5 

lil 

12-5 

114 

60 

13 

C5 

12| 

25 

12 

38 

134 

7*5 

13 

38-5 

12>. 

25 

90 

90 

124 

13 

13J 

13-5 

85 

122 

13 

14 

16 

14 

63 

13 

18 

14| 

38 

14i 

25 

13t 

40 

58 

0 

134 

48 

14i 

54 

14 

25 

15 

38 

14d 

12 

15i 

10 

u| 

10 

15i 

6 

id 

12 

\o 

5 

... 

... 

151 

Shown  j 
Ordnance 

2 

scale  for 
in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  7. 


In  fig.  7 we  have  an  Obernetter  plate  and  a bromo-iodide  jdate 
treated  with  cyanine.  Cyanine  by  itself  is  difficult  to  work,  as 
a sort  of  fog  is  induced.  When  mixed  with  erythrosin,  it  is 
clean  in  working.  An  Obernetter  plate  is  said  to  contain  a 
small  portion  of  cyanine. 

Another  point  I may  bring  before  the  Society  is  the  value  of 
attaching  a scale  to  a photograph,  by  the  plan  I have  described, 
in  forming  a right  judgment  of  orthochromatic  effect.  Given 
the  luminosity  of  colours  (the  method  of  measuring  which  I 
have  already  described  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  a modified 
plan  for  which  I am  about  to  describe  to  the  Physical  Society), 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  sensitiveness  of  a plate  for  different 
colours.  Such  a plate  1 produce  before  you.  It  was  made  by 
photographing  t)ie  accompanying  diagram  of  four  colours — ver- 


milion, emerald  green,  gamboge,  and  French  ultramarine — with 
a lens  coated  with  turmeric.  Part  of  the  plate  was  covered  uj) 
during  its  exposure  to  the  colour  diagram,  and  then  portions  of 
this  covered  part  were  exposed  for  varying  times  to  the  light  of 
a lamp,  as  already  described.  The  luminosities  of  those  four 
colours,  taking  white  at  100,  are — 40,  41,  82,  and  9,  leaving  out 
fractions.  On  an  Edwards’  isochromatic  plate  (fig.  9)  stained 
subsequently  with  cyanine,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to 
these  different  colours  was — white,  100;  vermilion,  28;  green,  30; 
yellow,  75;  blue,  0. 

With  an  ordinary  isochromatic  plate  (fig.  8)  taken  through 
the  same  medium,  the  values  were — white,  100  ; vermilion,  26  ; 
emerald  green,  48  ; gamboge,  56 ; French  ultramarine,  12. 
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This  shows  that  the  cyanine-stained  plate  more  nearly  approaches  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  their  true  luminosities,  it  will  be 
truth  than  does  the  ordinary  bochromatic  plate.  so  for  all  colours.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  sensitiveness, 

For  experiments  in  orthochromatism  1 recommend  these  four  ' for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  proper  ratio  of  sensitiveness 
colours  to  your  notice.  If  a plate  bo  sensitive  to  these  in  j does  not  always  indicate  proper  ratio  of  density  of  deposit,  nor 

Pi'j.  8. 


does  the  proper  ratio  of  density  of  deposit  indicate  proper  ratio 
of  darkness  in  a print. 

In  conclusion,  I venture  to  be  bold,  and  to  say  that  the  accu- 
rate methods  of  measuring  density  of  deposit  in  negatives,  and 

Fig.  9. 


the  conversion  of  density  into  a measure  of  sensitiveness,  and  of 
measuring  of  shades  of  darkness  in  a print,  which  I have  at 
various  times  brought  before  the  Society  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  scientific  men  a plan  of  attacking  many  weighty  astro  • 
nomical  and  other  problems  by  photography  which  before  was 
wanting.  From  a qualitative  examination  of  a negative  from  ■ 
which  only  an  approximate  estimate  of  light  acting  can  be  ; 
formed,  a quantitative  measure  can  now  be  insured.  I think, 
for  instance,  that  this  will  be  a plan  that  must  in  the  future  be 
adopted  in  eclipse  expeditions  for  estimating  the  light  of  the 
corona,  and  for  the  determination  of  the  spectrum  value  of  the 
light  of  stars,  more  especially  when  an  orthochromatic  plate  has  | 
been  employed.  ! 


INSTANTANEOUS  STUDIES. 

Photography  in  Colours. 

Gullible  Sitter  {usually  a lady).  Is  it  really  true,  Mr. 
Buiikliolm,  that  you  have  discovered  how  to  photograph 
ill  natural  colours  1 

Mr.  U.  Well — er — not  precisely,  but  very  near.  You 
see,  what  we  photographers  are  trying  to  do  is  to  assist — 
er — nature. 

G.  S.  Oh,  yes.  How  interesting  ! Nature  is  so  false  ; 
don’t  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  B.  Certainly.  Now  here  you  see  the  photograph  of 
ji  young  lady  who  is  of  a pale  complexion  ; but  by  my 
system  of  natural  photography  in  colours  I am  able  to 
impart  that  delicate  pink  hue  which  Nature,  doubtless, 
intended,  but  from  some  lack  of  power  is  unable  to  give. 

G.  S.  How  charming  ! And  how  is  it  done  ? 

Mr.  B.  {smiling).  Well,  that  is  my  secret,  which  I can 
a.ssure  you  I have  spent  twenty  years  of  hard  work  to 
discover.  But  I can  tell  you  the  principle.  Every  object, 
you  know,  has  latent  colours. 

G-  S.  {not  comprehending  in  the  least  what  Mr.  B.  means). 
Of  course. 

Mr.  B.  My  secret’eonsists  in  the  bringing  out  of  these 
latent  colours,  and  thus  making  good  the  defects  of 
Nature. 

G.  S.  Oh,  yes  ! I see. 

Mr.  5.  It  was  in  making  some  experiments  with 
polarised  light  that  I accidentally  made  this  wonderful 
discovery. 

G.  S.  You  don’t  say  so.  And  what  is  polarised  light? 
The  light  that  comes  from  the  north  star,  or  north  pole, 
or  something — isn’t  it  1 

Mr.  B.  H°m — not  exactly.  If  I were  to  explain,  you 
probably  would  not  understand.  The  subject,  in  fact,  is 
rather  abstruse.  But  just  to  show  you  what  photography 
in  colours  means,  I will  ask  you  to  look  at  these  colours, 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  spectroscope. 

G.  S.  Oh  ! the  spectre-scope — something  to  do  with 
Pepper’s  ghost,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  B.  H’m— not  j)recisely.  There  are  certain  colours 
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which  make  up  white  light.  Now  if  when  photographing 
wliite  light  you  resolve  this  white  light  iato  all  these 
colours,  and  get  them  on  your  negative,  you  photograph  in 
natural  colours,  don’t  you  ? 

G.  S.  Oh,  clearly  ; and  that  is  what  you  do,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  R.  H’m,  not  absolutely,  but  it  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. You  must  pardon  me  if  I do  not  enter  into  further 
particulars.  It  touches  my  secret  very  nearly  indeed. 

G.  S.  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  I’m  sure  ! I did  not  in- 
tend to — to 

Mr.-B.  Pray  don’t  mention  it.  I was  about  to  show 
you  some  samples  of  my  discovery.  This  is  our  fifty  shil- 
ling style.  You  see  we  get  the  natural  tint  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips,  but  the  eyes  are  untouched.  To  have  the  eyes 
naturally  tinted  as  well  entails  a more  difficult  and  more 
sensitive  process. 

G.  S.  {profoundly  impressed).  Naturally  it  would.  And 
how  much  are  the  heads  when  entirely  coloured  ? 

Mr.  D.  We  charge  £b  for  a fully  coloured  head  in  which 
the  tints  of  nature  are  successfully  and  accurately  repro- 
duced. 

G.S.  {hesitating).  I would  give  you  an  order  at  once, 
but  I am  doubtful  about  one  thing. 

Mr.  B.  Pray  let  me  know,  madam.  I am  only  too  glad 
to  meet  with  objections.  I can  assure  you  my  discovery 
has  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  entire  profession. 

G.  S.  Oh,  it  isn’t  that.  It  is  something  that  concerns 
myself.  In  f.act,  I hardly  like  to  tell  you.  And  yet— well, 
it  is  just  this.  Some  time  ago  I — I — I had  my  hair  made 
golden.  Now  you  must  promise  never  to  tell  a single  soul, 
because  no  one  has  the  least  suspicion. 

Mr.  B.  Your  secret  is  safe  with  me,  madam  ; but  may  I 
iwk  what  this  has  to  do  with  my  process  of  photography 
in  natural  colours  1 

G.  S.  Well,  my  hair  being  originally  black,  I was  afraid 
that  as  black  was  the  natural  colour,  it  would  come  out 
black  instead  of  golden,  as  I want  it  to  be. 

Mr.  B.  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy  on  that  score. 
\our  hair  will  be  of  the  exact  hue  as  I see  it  now. 

G.  S.  Then  1 will  have  a coloured  photograph. 

Mr.  B.  Excuse  me,  a photograph  in  colours. 

G,  S.  Yes,  that’s  what  I mean,  of  course. 

\^E.veunt  to  Htudio. 


^0US. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  American  celluloid 
films  and  their  uses,  both  to  the  tourist  and  the  workers 
at  home,  and  numerous  enquiries  have  been  made  as  to 
the  blank  celluloid  films  ready  for  coating.  We  find  that 
the  British  Xylonite  Company,  of  High  Street,  Homerton, 
is  supplying  transparent  films  polished  on  both  sides,  and 
a trifle  thicker  than  the  American  films,  at  a cost  of  five 
shillings  a dozen  for  whole-plate  size. 


A trial  shows  that  gelatine  emulsion  does  not  spread  or 
adhere  so  satisfactorily  to  the  polished  surface  as  to  the 
slightly  roughened  celluloid  used  by  Mr.  Carbutt ; but 
gentle  friction  with  a pad  charged  with  the  finest  pumice 
powder  soon  gives  the  necessary  roughness. 


Numerous  photographic  uses  should  be  found  for  the 
clear  sheets  of  celluloid.  It  may  be  useful  for  covering 
photographs,  just  as  talc  is  sometimes  used ; also  for  making 
removable  masks  to  cut  off  portions  of  negatives— gelatine 
being  badly  suited  for  this  use,  as  it  so  readily  alters  its 
dimensions  by  damp. 


The  copyright  question  in  a new  phase  was  discussed 
before  Mr.  Justice  Kay  on  Friday  last.  In  order  to  make 
a photographic  advertisement  of  a dressholder  more 
attractive,  the  head  of  a figure  displaying  the  dressholder 
was  replaced  by  a head  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  taken 
from  a copyright  portrait  published  by  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company.  The  result  was  an  injunction 
prohibiting  any  more  of  the  sort  of  combination  photo- 
graphy, and  an  order  to  give  up  all  copies. 


An  exhibition  of  photographs  is  to  be  held  in  the  Queen’s 
Park  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  in  February 
next.  Frames  must  be  sent  in  between  Monday,  Jan.  7th, 
and  Monday,  Jan.  14th,  to  the  Curator  at  the  above 
add  ress.  Sales  can  be  arranged  for  the  exhibits,  authorities 
taking  ten  per  cent,  commission.  All  communications 
respecting  the  Exhibition  of  Works,  or  their  sale,  must  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  George  Virgo,  The  Curator, 
Queen’s  Park  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Manchester. 


Among  the  Christmas  numbers  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphy must  be  mentioned  the  holiday  number  of  the 
St.  Moritz  Post,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  English  Colony 
of  the  Engadine  winter  resorts.  It  contains  the  large 
collotype  prints  of  St.  Moritz  in  Winter,  and  Maloja  in 
Winter  from  Mrs.  Main’s  negative,  and  Davos-Platz  in 
Winter  from  a negative  by  Mr.  W.  Nurton. 


A very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  William  M.  Rosetti 
appears  in  this  month’s  Magazine  of  xirt  on  the  portraits  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti,  and  is  noticeable  for  the  importance 
which  the  writer  appears  to  atUich  to  the  photograph  of 
his  brother.  One  photograph  of  the  latter  was  taken  in 
1853  by  a landscape  painter  n amed  Mark  Anthony,  who 
says  Mr.  W.  M.  Rosetti,  had  taken  up  photography  with 
zest,  and  was  particularly  happy  in  catching  with  his  lens 
momentary  aspects  of  childish  expression,  and  produced 
many  charming  memoranda  of  his  three  little  daughi  ers. 
Six  photographs  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll,  the 
authdl  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  who  was  a very  skilful 
amateur,  and  took  an  amicable  plejisure  in  levelling  his 
camera  time  after  time  upon  the  painter’s  form.  Of  one  of 
these  photographs  Mr.  Rosetti  makes  a remark  which  is 
worth  remembering  for  intending  sitters.  The  painter 
happened  to  be  in  a new  suit  of  clothes  just  at  this  time, 
and  the  waistcoat,  not  yet  thoroughly  adapted  to  his  shape, 
shows  an  unsightly  plait  right  across  the  chest.  The  moral 
of  this  is  evident.  Mr.  Rosetti  then  passes  on  to  make  a 
second  comment  of  which  photographers  might  take  heed. 
The  likeness,  he  says,  is  extremely  good  and  agreeable,  but 
the  surface  of  the  face  must  have  been  somewhat  smoothed 
down  of  late  years  after  the  objectionable  fashion  of  pro- 
fessional photographers.  Other  photographs  taken  in  the 
ordinary  business  way  are  also  minutely  described,  but  do 
not  call  for  note  here. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronimical  Society, 
some  enlargements  by  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts  from  photographs 
he  has  taken  of  the  Dumb-bell  Nebula  and  the  great 
Nebula  in  Andromeda  were  exhibited,  and  excited  much 
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attention,  since  they  sliow  new  details  of  nebula  structure 
which  have  hitherto  not  been  seen  by  eye-observers,  and 
have  been  too  faint  to  be  registered  on  previous  photographs. 
The  probable  result  of  the  study  of  these  photographs  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  who  said  that,  pro- 
vided they  were  sustained  by  suflicient  cometic  enquiry, 
they  would  enable  astronomers  to  determine,  in  a few 
years,  the  number  of  miles  each  meteorite  of  the  swarm 
was  distant  from  the  surrounding  ones. 


The  artist  who  undertakes,  at  the  request  of  a gentle- 
man, the  portrait  of  a lady  in  wdiom  the  gentleman  takes 
an  interest,  incurs  a very  serious  responsibility.  The 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  New  York  relates  how  Lieut. 
G.  M.  Honey  gave  a cabinet  photograph  of  a lady  to  a 
portrait  painter  for  enlargement.  When  the  portrait 
painter  returned  with  the  enlarged  picture  the  gallant 
lieutenant  thought  it  was  anything  but  flattering  to  his 
lady  friend,  and  refused  to  accept  it.  He  handed  the 
painter  two  and  a-half  dollars  for  his  work,  and  tore  the 
painting  to  pieces.  The  artist  demanded  six  dollars  and 
a-half,  and  muttering  something  about  Honey  being  no 
gentleman,  found  himself  the  next  moment  sprawling  on 
the  deck ; and  he  appears  to  have  valued  the  assault 
at  a higher  rate  than  the  painting,  and  asked  for  2!)9  dol- 
lars by  way  of  compensjition,  a claim  which  the  law  courts 
will  have  to  decide. 

The  moral  of  this  little  incident  is  plain.  The  artist  or 
photographer  who  accepts  such  a commission  must  be 
careful  to  ascertain  from  his  customer  what  he  admires 
most  in  the  lady’s  face.  Love— or  lovers,  much  about  the 
Siime  thing — is  proverbially  blind,  and  can  detect  beauties 
which  are  invisible  to  uninterested  eyes.  Whether  these 
beauties  exist  or  not  does  not  matter  very  much  ; it  is  the 
duty  of  the  artist,  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  his  peace  of 
mind  and  whole  bones,  to  find  out  what  they  are. 


The  connection  which  Daguerre  had  with  the  preparation 
of  panoramas  must  always  make  the  subject  interesting  to 
photographers.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  their 
invention  is  due  to  a Scottish  artist,  Robert  Barker,  who, 
while  in  prison  for  debt,  attempted  to  read  a letter  by  the 
light  that  came  through  the  tiny  loophole  of  his  cell,  and 
was  struck  by  the  singular  efifect  of  the  illumination  on 
the  paper.  When  released  from  gaol  in  1796  he  exhibited 
the  results  of  his  studies  in  a picture  artificially  illuminated. 
Three  years  later  he  brought  out  a panoramic  picture  of 
London  which  had  a great  success  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Robert  Felton,  who  took  out  a patent  for  it  in 
France.  In  1810,  Napoleon,  who  had  a genius  for  artistic 
advertising,  conceived  the  notion  of  turning  the  panorama 
to  account  in  his  own  interest,  and  ordered  the  architect, 
Cellerier,  to  prepare  a scheme  for  seven  panoramas  repre- 
senting his  victories,  and  these  panoramas  he  proposed 
to  be  carried  about  and  exhibited  all  over  France,  The 
plan,  however,  was  never  carried  out,  for  Napoleon  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Elba  before  it  could  be  matured. 
Panoramas  in  France  have  been  always  ])opular,  and  could 
be  made  equally  so  in  England.  If  the  Political  parlies  of 


the  present  time  were  to  imitate  Napoleon’s  iistuteuess, 
each  party  might  find  some  very  powerful  arguments  in  a 
panorama  representing,  say,  an  eviction. 


The  critics  have  risen,  if  not  in  rebellion  against,  at  least 
in  remonstrance  with,  the  authorities  of  the  lioyal  Academy 
The  gentlemen  who  have  to  “ do  ” the  notices  of  the 
pictures  complain — and  it  must  be  confessed  with  justice — 
of  the  wholly  inadequate  time  allowed  them  to  inspect  the 
contents  of  the  ten  galleries.  There  is  but  one  press  day, 
and  to  properly  pass  in  review  upwards  of  two  thousand 
pictures  in  the  limits  of  that  one  day  is  obviously  im- 
possible. Hurried  notes  are  made  of  as  much  as  the  critic 
can  get,  and  the  rest  he  has  to  leave  to  the  public  days, 
when,  what  with  the  din  of  tongues,  the  heat,  the  dust, 
and  the  crowd,  criticism  is  almost  impossible.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  “ Forty  ” on  the  subject 
have  asked  for  three  days  for  the  press,  a reques  twhich  we 
do  not  think  will  be  granted.  If  we  may  judge  from  Mr 
W.  P.  Frith’s  recently  published  reminiscences,  the  RA.’s 
— at  least,  those  of  the  old  school— are  not  particularly 
fond  of  the  press. 


DESIGN. 

BY  WALTEB  CBAXE.* 

In  dealing  with  ourface  spaces  or  panels,  friezes,  lunettes 
pilasters,  and  the  like,  these  being  all  strictly  architectural  in 
origin,  the  designer  feels  bound  to  respect  both  his  surface  and  his 
boundaries,  and  in  making  designs  to  fill  them,  should  naturally 
have  due  regard  and  relation  to  them.  He  does  not  wish  to  cut 
a hole  in  his  wall,  as  it  were,  and  by  all  the  resources  of  pictorial 
skill  fasten  your  attention  upon  something  accidentally  seen 
through  it.  ^ He  wishes  to  dwell  on  the  architectural  character 
of  his  conditions,  to  ackuowledge  and  emphasize  the  character 
or  proportions  of  the  space  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  never  try  to 
induce  you  to  forget  that  he  is  decorating  a surface.  Of  the  perfect 
union  of  this  controlling  architectural  sense  with  the  most  delicate 
and  varied  artistic  and  sculpturesque  feeling  controlled  by  the 
rhythm  of  design,  we  must  still  point  to  that  example  of 
examples— the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  But  that  frieze,  though 
a thing  of  beauty  seen  as  we  see  it  only  in  fragments,  and  tom 
from  its  proper  architectural  framing,  owes  its  character  not  only 
to  the  object  and  position  for  which  it  was  designed,  but  also  to 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people  of  which  it  was  the  expres- 
sion. 

And  thb  shows  that  the  beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  art  is, 
after  all,  relative.  What  shall  we  say  if  any  one  proposed  to 
place  the  frieze  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  outside  of  it  ? What 
barbarity  1 Yet  here  are  two  religious  and  monumental  works, 
both  beautiful,  and  yet  of  a beauty  and  sentiment  so  divided  in 
time,  so  different  as  to  be  incongruous.  Re-establish  the  lost  links 
of  chronological  connection,  however,  and  you  would  get  har- 
mony again.  Everything,  therefore,  is  relative  in  design— nay, 
in  all  art. 

I have  spoken  of  the  necessity  under  which  the  designer 
works  of  systematizing  his  forms  and  emphasizing  their  character- 
istics. In  this  he  differs  from  the  painter  as,  in  an  analogous 
sense,  the  method  of  speech  and  delivery  necessary  to  effect  on 
the  stage  differs  from  the  ordinary  conversational  pitch.  In  the 
designer’s  case  the  degree  of  naturalism  being  determined,  apart 
from  personal  predilection,  by  three  important  considera- 
tions : — 

1.  The  object  to  which  the  design  is  to  be  applied. 

2.  The  materials  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  seen. 

In  painted  decorations  the  imitative  facility  of  the  material 
leaves  the  designer  comparatively  free.  He  is  only  controlled  by 
architectural  considerations.  In  fact,  superficial  naturalism  of 
efi'ect  is  rather  the  snare  to  be  guarded  against,  since  in  decora- 
tion we  do  not  want  the  attention  to  be  distracted  by  bits  of 
literal  imitation  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  unrelated  to  the 

* Continued  from  page  789. 
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general  scheme  of  line  and  colour.  No  hard  and  fast  line, 
however,  can  be  drawn  here,  and  there  is  always  a large 
margin  for  individual  feeling  and  judgment.  It  is,  however, 
an  ascertained  fact  that  darkly  shaded  figures  modelled  up 
to  full  pictoriil  lelief,  aud  chiaroscuro,  with  all  complexities  of 
foreshortening,  do  not  make  good  ornament,  and  the  main  busi- 
ness of  a decoration  designer  being  to  ornament,  he  has  little 
to  do  with  such  methods  of  representation.  These  are  obvious 
reasons,  too,  why  the  attempt  to  give  the  superficial  facts  and 
efl'ects  of  nature  in  a decorative  design  is  not  successful.  The 
main  and  controlling  scheme  of  line,  the  clear  silhouette,  and 
counter-balance  of  masses,  which  are  of  the  first  importance, 
are  sure  to  be  confused  and  obscured  by  such  a treatment,  and 
that  fair  and  frank  system  of  colouration  on  which  so  much 
depends — that  ornamental  treatment  of  detail,  and  rich  filling 
of  interspaces  must  necessarily  be  interfered  with  directly 
they  cease  to  be  our  chief  care  in  design.  They  must  neces- 
sarily suffer  when  a new  aim  becomes  paramount ; and  in  aiming 
at  pictorial  force  and  literal  accuracy  of  representation,  these, 
aud  many  other  v.aluable  qualities  must  be  sacrificed,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  suggestions  of  romance,  poetry,  and  imagina- 
tion which  are  associated  with  dreams  and  emblems,  and 
figurative  and  suggestive  rather  than  literal  methods  of 
expression. 

it  is  certain,  whether  we  look  to  classical  or  renaissance 
times,  we  find  the  struggle  of  art  to  lose  itself  in  superficial 
naturalism  preceding  debasement  and  decay  of  all  design. 

The  real  controlling  element  in  design  in  decorative  painting 
is  on  its  architectural  side,  its  relation  to  the  wall  or  panel  it 
decorates,  its  lighting  and  position.  Such  considerations  as 
these  determine  its  form,  and  it  is  by  meeting  and  acknow-- 
ledging  such  conditions  that  it  gains  its  peculiar  dignity  and 
impressiveness,  as  we  find  it  exemplified  in  the  churches, 
palaces,  and  manicipal  halls  of  Italy,  where  its  greatest 
tritimphs  have  been  achieved. 

Turning  from  painting,  which  is  least  controlled  by  its 
material  and  conditions,  perhaps,  than  other  branches  of  decora- 
tive design,  we  shall  find  this  necessity  of  adaptation  and  con- 
trol of  conditions  of  material  greater. 

Although,  in  some  cases,  it  is  possible  that  a design  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  adaptable  to  execution  in  more  than  one 
material,  as  a general  rule,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  process 
of  handicraft  has  to  be  allowed  for,  and  a design  becomes  successful 
over  and  above  its  distinction  on  grounds  of  imagination  and 
draughtsmanship,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  perfectly  adapted  on 
the  material  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  In  proportion  as  the 
designer  has  realized  his  design  already  in  its  proper  material, 
whatever  it  be,  and  has  felt,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  ductibility 
of  the  metal,  and  its  capacity  for  “ agreeable  bossiness  ” ; or  the 
crispness  of  the  wood  carving  ; the  set  of  threads  in  the  warp  of 
the  loom  ; the  emphasis  of  the  embroiderer’s  needle  ; the  plastic 
clay  of  the  modeller  ; the  jewel-like  tesserre  of  the  mosaic  work 
and  the  leaded  glass  ; the  architecture  of  the  printed  page  ; the 
soft  relief  of  the  stamped  leather,  or  the  clear  gold  tooling  of  the 
bookbinder. 

All  these  crafts,  by  the  necessities  of  their  existence,  impose 
certain  conditions  upon  the  designer,  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  for  a moment,  and  jet  these  very  conditions  give 
their  own  particular  charm  and  character  to  the  design  as  long 
as  they  are  frankly  acknowledged,  and  that  imitative  counter- 
feiting spirit  does  not  intrude — like  the  snake  into  paradise — 
which  would  persuade  everything  to  try  and  look  like  something 
else.  When  the  sculptor  devotes  his  skill  to  tricks  that  can 
only  be  done  by  the  painter,  and  which  even  he  should  be 
sparing  of  ; when  the  painter  would  emulate  the  effects  of  the 
stage ; when  the  mosaic  worker  tries  to  make  his  mosaic  look 
like  painting ; and  the  embroiderer  and  the  tapestry  worker 
aim  in  the  same  direction  ; when  the  wood  carver  tries  to  cut 
every  feather  on  a dead  bird,  and  forgets  all  about  the  orna- 
mental effect  and  meaning  of  the  design ; when  the  cotton 
printer  ties  up  branches  of  artificial  flowers  (from  Paris)  with 
artificial  ribbon,  and  squeezes  them  on  to  his  chintzes  ; and  the 
paper  stainer  goes  and  does  likewise — then,  well,  then  we  may 
know  by  the  same  tokens  that  both  the  arts  and  the  crafts  are 
in  a bad  way. 

All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  designer,  if  designer 
pure  and  simple  he  is  forced  to  remain,  must  never  lose  touch 
with  the  craftsman.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  he  practised 
some  craft  himself,  as  the  technical  conditions,  peculiarities, 
perhaps  difficulties,  he  would  be  sure  to  encounter  would  tell 
him  more  than  any  words  about  it ; aud  the  practical  experience 


and  suggestion  gained  would  certainly  re-act  most  favourably 
upon  his  power  of  design.  Nothing  wears  a man  out  so  much, 
or  deadens  and  narrows  his  perceptions,  as  monotony  of  employ- 
ment. “ Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new”  are  as  essential  to  the 
artist  and  craftsman  as  to  the  poet. 

Fine  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  quick  imagination,  or  play  of 
fancy,  will  not  spring  out  of  dull  and  depressing  surroundings, 
or  from  the  conditions  of  mechanical  toil,  any  more  than  flowers 
will  bloom  bereft  of  sunlight  and  air.  If  all  things  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  paramount  importance  of  buying  and  selling,  and 
profit  making,  and  interest  yielding,  including  the  beauty  of 
cities,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  wild  nature,  do  not  let  us 
speak  of  art  ; or  let  us  at  least  bear  in  mind  that  though  we  may 
try  by  means  of  forcing-houses  to  bring  the  tree  to  new  or  an 
artificial  fruition,  we  are  all  the  time  destroying  its  roots 
in  the  life  of  common  humanity  and  common  handicraft ; 
whereas,  before  the  evolution  of  our  industrial  epoch,  of  sub- 
division of  labour,  machine  industry,  and  centralised  markets, 
the  craftsman  was  his  own  designer  ; handicraft,  in  fact,  did  not 
exist  apart  from  art,  and  the  workshop  training  and  apprentice- 
ship was  common  to  them  all.  Thus,  a painter  began  as  a colour- 
grinder,  and  went  through  all  the  technicalities  of  the  studio  or 
workshop  before  he  became  its  master  because  master  of  these.  The 
system  is  so  obviously  sensible  and  sound  that  it  seems  strange 
it  should  ever  have  been  departed  from,  and  in  fact  only  was 
broken  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  modern  commercial  system  and 
the  domination  of  the  money-making  ideal. 

Some  few  crafts  here  and  there,  closely  connected  with  the 
humbler  and  less  changeful  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  people, 
have  retained  their  primitive  distinction  and  appropriateness, 
and  remain  instances  of  perfect  adaptation  of  design  to  material 
— such  as  the  brass  ornaments  of  cart  and  waggon  horses,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries,  which  are  often  beautiful,  however 
simple  in  design.  The  common  copper  water  vessels  of  the 
Italian  peasantry,  and  the  embossed  brass  milk  cans  of  Antwerp, 
are  other  instances  of  how  much  beauty  may  linger  on  in  the 
unregarded  life  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water. 
But  alas  ! the  tourist  comes  by  ; a brisk  manufacture  for  profit 
is  started  ; toy  models  are  made  of  such  humble  things  for  the 
drawing  room  table,  and  the  charm  is  lost. 

In  such  things  as  these  I have  mentioned  there  is  no  attempt 
to  be  fine,  or  to  get  outside  the  material  or  its  purpose,  and 
shout,  “ How  clever  I can  be  !”  which  has  been  the  snare  of  so 
much  post-renaissance  art.  And  this  is  peculiarly  the  danger 
we  are  liable  to  when  the  designer  is  wholly  disassociated  with 
and  independent  of  the  craftsman.  Pursued  by  the  Nemesis  of 
commercial  competition — the  demand  for  bogus  novelty — the 
designer  whips  up  the  jaded  Pegasus  of  Lis  ingenuity,  and 
devises  something  to  catch  the  superficial  eye  and  the 
penny  of  an  indifferent  because  uninterested  public, 
rather  than  a design  fitted  to  its  material  and  ob- 
ject in  which  he  takes  a personal  interest  and  pleasure. 
And  so,  instead  of  serviceable  and  suggestively-decorated  cup- 
boards and  cabinets,  tables  and  chairs,  we  often  get  fantastic 
pieces  of  archtitecture  in  wood,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to 
keep  for  show,  and  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  use.  It  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  same  conditions,  and  the  false  taste 
which  an  artificial  life  engenders,  that  full-blown  roses  in  high 
relief  would  bounce  at  us  from  our  chintzes  and  carpets,  and 
popular  pictorial  prints  would  try  to  struggle  through  the 
meshes  of  an  antimacassar. 

“ Ah,  well  !”  you  will  say,  “ we  have  passed  all  that.  We  are 
no  longer  in  the  year  '51,  or  under  the  spell  of  its  great  exhibi- 
tion of  the  degradation  of  design.  We  have  escaped  from  the 
armies  of  the  Philistines.” 

I sincarely  hope  so.  But  I confess  I do  not  altogether  feel 
sure  of  it  sometimes — say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road.  We  have  not,  I am  afraid,  escaped  out  of  the 
jaws  of  commercial  competition,  which  ruthlessly  pursues  its 
way,  and  we  become,  in  consequence,  more  and  more  dependent 
on  the  work  of  machines,  or  of  human  beings  tnmed  into 
machines,  which,  so  far  as  they  touch  anything  in  the  nature  of 
art — that  is,  art  which  depends  for  its  charm  upon  the  personal 
element — certainly  rob  it  of  its  variety  and  beauty  and  indivi- 
duality, and,  therefore,  of  its  interest.  What  would  be  done  to 
a speaker  or  musician  who  kept  on  repeating  the  same  set  of 
words,  or  the  same  phase  in  music  without  variation  ? Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  happens  in  another  way  with  a piece  of 
ornament  mechanically  reproduced  by  machinery.  Yet  I am 
far  from  saying  there  is  no  place  for  machinery  in  art ; although 
the  machinery  of  the  artist  or  craftsman  is  generally  of  the 
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simplest,  as  we  have  had  lately  illustrated  on  this  platform,  and 
has  mostly  remained  the  same  through  long  ages,  unafiected  by 
that  mechanical  invention  which,  in  the  interests  of  commerce, 
has  revolutionised  industrial  production  generally.  The  printing 
press  is  rather  an  instance  of  a machine  which  is  capable  of 
doing  excellent  work  for  art,  under  a controlling  and  directing 
taste,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  true  to  its  office.  And  this, 
perhaps,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  when  we  allow 
our  machines  to  become  our  masters  instead  of  being  our  ser- 
vants that  the  mischief  both  to  art  and  to  humanity  comes  in. 

The  reason  of  the  greater  richness  of  beauty  of  ohl  work  is 
because  of  its  variety.  No  two  bits  of  a pattern  are  precise 
counterparts.  The  plan  and  design  may  be  the  same,  but  the 
hand  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  varied  it  in  the  working, 
as  it  must  inevitably  do.  These  little  variations  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  give  it  life,  colour,  and 
character.  We  have  sedulously  cultivated  mechanical  precision, 
and  we  can  get  it,  but  at  the  cost  of  all  other  qualities  gene- 
rally, and  not  least,  at  the  cost  of  turning  our  workmen  into 
machines. 

The  designer  is  not  a scientific  analyst,  that  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  draw  up  a report  on  such  accidental  appearances  in 
nature  that  may  be  before  him  at  the  moment ; neither  is  he 
an  archmulogist,  or  a maker  of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  He 
is  rather  the  builder  of  a fair  house  of  dreams,  who  sees  in 
nature,  and  in  the  relics,  and  examples  of  the  art  of  past  ages,  a 
wealth  of  beautiful  and  suggestive  material — material  which  he 
is  only  at  liberty  to  use  on  the  condition  of  making  it  his  own 
— of  making  it  live  Egyptian  conciseness  and  emphasis  ; Assyrian 
solidity  and  vigour  ; Persian  richness  and  grace  ; Arabic  intri- 
cacy ; Chinese  distinctness  and  quaintness  ; Indian  elaboration  ; 
Grecian  severity  and  simplicity ; Byzantine  splendour  and 
mystery  ; Italian  grace  and  sympathy  ; German  phantasy  ; or 
French  gaiety  and  romance  ; with  all  the  finer  shades  and  dis- 
tinctions of  periods  and  styles,  from  classic  reserve  to  Gothic 
freedom  and  invention,  and  modern  Japanese  impressionism. 

All  these  arc  rich  ores  which  must  be  melted  and  fused  by 
the  fires  of  the  imagination  till  they  emerge  again  from  the 
mind  in  some  new  form. 

Overshadowed  as  we  now  stand  by  the  work  in  art  of  succes- 
sive ages  of  such  distinct  temper  and  conllictiug  spirit  as  we 
read  in  turning  from  the  first  articulate  strokes  of  primitive  man 
to  the  conscious  and  learned  artifice  of  the  later  renaissance,  the 
designer  of  our  days  may  well  stand  amazed  and  embau-rassed 
with  wealth  of  material.  But  unless  he  is  content  to  look  at 
the  art  of  the  past  merely  as  a huge  pattern-book  out  of  which 
he  will  ruthlessly  tear  page  after  page  for  his  own  patchwork,  in 
his  efforts  to  be  all  things  and  all  men  ; unless  he  is  content  to 
be  a toy  kaleidoscope -maker,  and  break  up  fragments  of  Greek, 
mediwval,  renaissance,  Persian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  or  what-not, 
like  so  many  bits  of  coloured  glass,  and  by  a twist  of  the  hand 
show  you  new  and  original  designs  at  a moment’s  notice — ready 
to  be  Greek  or  Goth,  as  the  demands  of  trade  or  fashion  (which 
is  often  only  trade’s  mask)  may  decide  ; unless  he  is  content  to 
be  a mere  dealer  in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  decoration,  a mumbler 
of  dead  languages,  the  significance  of  which  has  been  lost  long 
ago  with  the  life  that  gave  them  birth — he  must  search  his 
heart  and  find  out  whither  his  own  sympathies  and  predilec- 
tions lead  him  : he  must  find  out  w'uat  these  dead  languages  in 
design  signified,  and,  if  he  is  free  to  pursue  his  thought  and 
leisure  to  think,  in  the  search  he  will  find  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  up  his  mind  about  many  pressing  questions 
outside  the  immediate  province  of  design. 

He  will  discover  that  art  leads  him  to  its  source  in  the  mind 
and  the  life  of  humanity,  and  that  where  it  is  a living  thing  it  is 
always  the  fullest  expression  of  that  mind  and  that  life,  and  its 
colours  are  the  colours  of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  it.  He  may 
find  himself  between  the  wings  of  those  spirits  of  light  and 
darkness  which,  under  whatever  forms  and  names,  like  night 
and  day,  constantly  overshadow  the  world  and  dispute  the  terri- 
tory of  the  human  mind  between  them — the  one  pointing  to 
despair  and  indolence,  the  other  to  hope  and  strife. 
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Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

18,357.  Henry  Herbert,  323,  High  Holborn,  Middlesex,  for 
“ Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Changing  Slides  chiefiy  for 
Photographic  Cameras,” — 15th  December,  1888. 


18,403.  Paul  Julius  Guiton;  169,  Fleet  Street,  London,  for 
“Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”— 17th  Decem- 
ber, 1888. 

18,562.  Ja.mes  Syrus  Tulley,  1,  Newington  Green  Road,  Essex 
Road,  Islington,  London,  N.,  for  “ A Machine  for  Mounting 
Photographs.”— 19th  December,  1888. 

18,610.  Newnh.vm  Browne,  73,  Cheapside,  Loudon,  for  “An 
Improved  Box  or  Case  attachable  to  and  adjustable  upon  the 
Camera  of  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Supplying  Plates 
(Changing  Boxe.s).”— (F.  A.  Fichtner, .)-[Complete  Speci- 

fication.]—20th  December,  1888. 

Specifications  Published. 

5619.  Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmeyer,  25,  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street,  London,  Optician,  and  Francis  Beauchamp,  High 
Cross,  Tottenham,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Engineer,  for 
“Improvements  in  Photographic  Lens  Shutters.”— 16th  April, 
1 888. 

Full  specification  and  drawings  next  week. 

423.  Louis  Aime  Augustin  Le  Prince,  of  New  York,  United 
States  of  America,  at  present  of  323,  High  Holborn,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  for  “ Improvements  in  the  Method  of 
and  Apparatus  for  Producing  Animated  Photographic  Pictures.’’ 
— Dated  January  10th,  1888. 

_ This  invention  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  the  retina  by  objects  in  motion  is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
presenting  to  the  eye  in  rapid  succession  a great  number  of 
pictures  representing  the  successive  positions  of  the  object  at 
exceedingly  short  intervals  of  time ; such  pictures  I herein  term 
“ animated  ” pictures. 

The  apparatus  that  I employ  consists  firstly,  of  a photographic 
Kg'  I 


camera  or  receiver,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  receiver,  for 
obtaining  the  negatives  or  original  pictures  ; and  secondly,  of  a 
projector  or  lantern  hereinafter  referred  to  ais  the  deliverer,  for 
projecting  the  pictures  obtained  by  the  camera  on  to  a suitable 
surface  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  photographed  ; whereby 
the  successive  impressions  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator  will  convey 
a true  idea  of  the  changing  appearance  of  the  objects  within 
range  of  the  camera  during  the  exposure. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  illustrative  of  the  apparatus, 
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fig.  1 is  a front  elevation  and  fig.  2 a horizontal  section  of  the 
receiver  ; fig.  2®  is  a diagram  illustrative  of  the  working  of  parts 
of  the  same  ; fig.  3 is  a vertical  section  of  the  same  ; fig.  4 is  an 
enlarged  horizontal  section,  and  fig.  5 an  enlarged  vertical  section 
of  parts  of  the  same  ; fig.  6 is  a view  partly  in  side  elevation  and 
partly  in  vertical  section,  of  the  deliverer,  and  fig.  7 is  a diagram 
illustrative  of  a modification  of  part  of  fig.  5.  Like  letters  of 
reference  indicate  like  parts  throughout  the  drawings. 

At  fig.  1 I have  represented  a receiver  which  has  a series  of 
sixteen  objectives  L,  fitted  to  the  shutter  box  L',  in  front  of  the 
bellows  S,  supported  by  the  table  S,  supported  by  the  table  L-, 
and  movable  upon  feet  U,  by  means  of  the  lever  V.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  the  joint  K and  friction  sleeve  W are 
represented  in  vertical  section,  the  arrangement  being  such  as 
will  allow  the  receiver  to  be  rotated  upon  the  pivot  L^,  and  to 
be  inclined  backwards  and  forwards  by  slackening  the  wing  nut 


In  fig  3 is  shown,  in  end  elevation,  one  of  the  winding-on 
drums  D and  its  corresponding  storing  drum  D',  the  film  f being 
shown  passing  around  the  rollers  F F in  front  of  the  correspond- 
ing panel  J . As  shown  at  fig.  2,  there  are  two  of  these  panels  J, 
both  of  which  are  covered  with  cloth  or  caoutchouc,  and  press  the 
films  alternately  against  the  inner  ends  of  the  openings  R R,  by 
means  of  the  block  B’  operated  in  one  direction  by  the  cams  0, 
and  drawn  back  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  springs  a o. 
Each  of  these  springs,  in  any  suitable  manner,  is  fixed  to  the 
ends  of  one  of  the  panels  and  also  by  pins  a'  a'  (fig.  3)  to  the 
two  rods  I I,  which  are  securely  fixed  across  the  case  L^.  The 
pins  re'  pass  through  slots  formed  in  the  spring  re,  so  that  the 
said  spring  can  yield  sufficiently  under  pressure  of  its  cam  0 to 
enable  the  block  B*  to  bear  directly  against  the  back  of  the 
panel  J.  When  the  pressure  of  the  cam  is  withdrawn  from  the 
spring,  the  said  spring,  in  assuming  its  normal  condition,  draws 
the  panel  J back  from  the  film  /.  Fig.  3 also  shows  the  section 
of  the  focussing  lenses  or  “ finders  ” 1’,  of  the  ground  glass  d, 
and  eyepieces  e,  as  also  the  means  for  actuating  through  the  lever 


K'.  X indicates  a spirit  level.  The  two  lenses  P at  the  upper 
part  serve  for  focussing  purposes,  the  necessary  means  of  adjust- 
ment being  provided  by  the  before-mentioned  lever  V.  By 
having  one  or  more  lenses,  such  as  P,  independent  of  the  photo- 
graphic lenses  L solely  for  focussing  purposes,  the  operator  is 
enabled  to  adjust  the  focus  to  the  object  whether  it  be  in  motion 
or  not,  and  even  while  the  exposures  are  being  made.  II  is  a 
sliding  shutter  in  the  box  containing  the  mechanism. 

At  fig.  2 is  represented  the  arrangement  of  the  objectives  and 
their  tubes  (i,  which  are  movable  in  the  tubes  R for  focussing 
purposes.  In  the  case  L"*  is  mounted  the  driving  shaft  A,  pro- 
vided at  its  extremities  with  two  toothed  segments  or  mutilated 
wheels  B B,  which  transmit  motion  alternately  by  means  of  the 
wheels  C C,  to  the  lower  drums  D D,  movable  upon  the  stationary 
shaft  E. 

Fig.  2a  shows  the  transmission  of  the  movement  by  the  wheel 
A'  and  the  gear  wheels  A*  A’  to  the  bevel  wheels  A*  A',  and 
from  them,  by  means  of  the  square  telescopic  shaft  A^,  to  the 
principal  wheel  A^  in  the  shutter  box  L*,  the  details  of  which 
are  shown  in  figures  4 and  5. 


V its  sleeve  u,  which  acts  upon  the  front  part  of  the  objective 
when  focussing.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ground  glass  d is 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  sensitive  film  when  it  is  moved  into 
position  for  the  exposure,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  louses  P 
and  L being  the  same,  the  pictures  represented  upon  the  ground 
glass  d will,  in  all  particulars,  practically  be  the  same  as  those 
being  taken  by  the  objectives  L.  The  spring  or  clip  G*  keeps 
the  case  L''  firmly  against  the  objective,  and  allows  it  (the  case) 
to  be  readily  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  another  after  the  ex- 
{wsure  of  all  the  film  wound  upon  the  drums  D. 

Fig.  4 shows  the  mechanism  for  transmitting  motion  from  the 
driving  shaft  A to  the  wheel  A''.  In  this  view,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  section  of  the  lenses  is  taken  at  a lower  level 
than  that  showing  the  transmitting  mechanism,  in  order  the 
better  to  show  the  position  of  the  shutters  G,  O',  Q-,  Q’,  and 
H‘,  H’,  H’,  IP,  with  their  connecting  rods  M,  M',  M-,  Mh 

Fig.  5 illustrates  the  system  of  shutters,  and  shows  how  the 
motion  is  transmitted  from  the  wheel  A'*  to  runners  B-  B*  B'  B^, 
gear  wheels  C C-  C-*  C^,  and  mutilated  gear  wheels  J'  J-  J’  J’  to 
double  pinions  and  mutilated  gear  wheels  E‘  and  D-,  E-  and  D^, 
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&c.,  to  double  shutters  O H',  G'  H-,  G-  H’,  G’  H'*,  which  are 
provided  with  springs  1'  1^  P P to  bring  them  back  to  their  first 
position  as  soou  as  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  D-  D’  cease 

from  operating  them.  This  view  shows  also  the  rods  M M‘  M-  JP 
which  transmit  motion  vertically  from  shutter  to  shutter  for 
each  vertical  set  of  lenses. 

In  fig.  6 the  objective  being  the  same  as  in  the  receiver  only 
the  outside  frames  and  bellows  S thereof  are  shown.  The  back 
part  of  the  finger  is  a section  through  the  centre,  and  shows  the 
film  transparencies  mounted  ou  two  ribbons  of  metal  or  other 
suitable  material  punched  with  holes  fitting  on  the  pins  P‘  of 
the  guide  rollers  G®  G®,  the  said  transparencies  being  stored  on 
drums  D D'  which  run  loosely  on  shaftshaving  square  ends,  and 
which  shafts  are  supported  in  grooves  M®  M®  provided  in  the 
framework  C®.  The  weights  and  cords  W W-  rolled  on  small 
pulleys  P-  P'*  rigidly  secured  to  drums  D and  D'  maintain  the 
necessary  tightness  and  steadiness  of  the  films.  At  the  back 
of  the  films  is  the  reSector  R*  with  sixteen  or  more  incandescent 
lights  supported  by  the  rod  E'  sliding  in  socket  F®  ; other  lights 
may,  however,  be  used  in  any  number  from  one  upwards.  In 
front  of  the  reflector  are  sixteen  double  condensers  K*  throw- 
ing the  light  through  the  sixteen  pictures,  and  mounted  on  a 
frame  L®  grooved  at  P so  that  they  may  slide  in  and  out  of  the 
frame  C®  laterally  when  required.  The  lower  of  the  guide 
rollers  G®  carries  a pinion  O ’,  gearing  in  wheel  N®,  supported  by 
the  frame  G®,  and  provided  with  the  crank  handle  Q®  or  any 
other  device  for  transmitting  power. 

Fig.  7 shows  the  special  disposition  of  the  shutters,  the  same 
as  in  figure  5,  but  arranged  for  long  exposures,  the  dark  lines 
showing  the  full  bearings,  and  the  cogs  of  the  mutilated  gear 
wheels. 

A suitable  subject  having  been  found,  the  photo-camera  or 
receiver  is  brought  in  front  and  focussed.  The  receiver  Is  com- 
posed of  three  parts  ; — 1st.  The  objective  ; 2nd.  The  supply 
and  motor  box  ; 3rd.  The  stand. 

The  objective  is  a system  of  preferably  3,  4,  8,  9,  16  or  more 
^ lenses  of  equal  focus  secured  in  a vertical  brass  plate  or  frame 
Z.  Two  light  brass  plates  fixed  in  front  of  Z form  a boxing  in 
which  the  instantaneous  shutters  work  automatically  as  explained 
hereafter.  The  drawings  show  as  an  example  an  objective  of 
16  lenses.  On  the  back  of  the  plate  Z each  lens  is  provided 
with  a light  tube  Q sliding  in  and  out  of  a corresponding  set  of 
tubes  II  slightly  larger,  and  fixed  on  the  front  of  the  back 
plate  Y ; this  arrangement  of  tubes,  however,  is  only  neces- 
sary where  more  than  one  lens  is  employed,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  light  from  one  lens  reaching  the  portion  of  film 
appropriated  to  another  lens.  The  other  four  sides  of  the  box 
S are  made  of  the  form  of  rubber  bellows,  so  that  no  light  can 
penetrate  except  through  the  lenses. 

The  back  plate  Y is  provided  with  16  preferably  square 
openings,  and  securely  fixed  at  T (figure  3)  to  a horizontal  bed 
or  board  L-  provided  with  two  slides  or  grooves  in  which  the 
lower  corners  U of  the  front  brass  plate  Z can  be  moved  back- 
ward and  forward  by  means  of  a rack  and  pinion  or  lever 
arrangement  to  allow  of  accurate  focussing.  Figures  1 and  3 
show  such  a lever  arrangement  in  which  the  lever  V presses  on 
an  eye-hole  in  the  square  rod  u on  the  transverse  bar  v,  which 
is  connected  with  the  corners  or  feet  U U of  the  front  plate, 
and  p-a.shes  or  pulls  it  forward  and  backward  as  required. 
Under  the  bed  plate  L-  is  a knee  joint  K allowing  inclination 
backward  and  forw.ard  upon  a strong  pivot  rod  li®,  which  is 
capable  of  revolving  in  a split  clamping  socket  W fixed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stand,  which  is  also  provided  with  a small 
spirit  level  X.  I5y  this  last  mentioned  arrangement  the  objec- 
tive may  be  inclined  backward  and  forward,  revolved  upon  the 
pivot  rod  L’,  and  be  brought  to  face  any  object  around  the 
operator,  without  interference  with  the  inner  action  of  the 
motor  box,  or  case,  or  the  focussing  of  the  moving  objects  at 
varying  distances,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  lateral  sides  of 
the  pictures  remain  vertical. 

The  case  is  formed  so  as  to  overlap  the  objective  at  the 
top  and  sides,  and  this,  with  the  spring  catch  G**,  insures  its 
fitting  accurately  against  the  back  plate  Y of  the  said  objective. 
The  front  portion  of  the  box  is  perforated  with  sixteen  openings, 
L ’ L ’ corresponding  to  those  formed  in  the  plate  Y,  and  a 
shutter  H enables  the  operator  to  shut  out  the  light  either 
before  the  exposure  or  for  the  removal  of  the  motor  box  L''. 

The  films  / may  may  be  wound  upon  the  two  lower  drums 
mounted  on  the  spindle  E upon  which  they  can  turn  freely 
when  necessary,  tension  on  the  films  being  obtained  by  means 
of  springs  e fixed  to  the  spindle  E,  and  acting  upon  an  interiorly 


toothed  wheel  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  drum  D as  shown  in 
figure  3.  The  films  pass  round  guide  rollers  F'  F'  and  F F (see 
figure  3)  iu  such  manner  as  to  present  a flat  surface  facing  the 
lenses  for  exposure,  and  are  lastly  wound  upon  the  upper  rollers 
D'  mounted  upon  the  spindle  E‘,  and  jirovided  with  gear  wheel 
C upon  their  outer  faces  or  discs.  These  wheels  C C gear 
alternately  with  two  half-toothed  or  multilated  wheels  15  B (see 
figure  3)  fixed  on  the  driving  shaft  A,  which  extends  across  and 
is  supported  in  the  sides  of  the  motor  box  L‘,  and  is  squared  at 
one  end  to  receive  a crank  which  may  either  be  turned  by  hand 
or  by  any  other  suitable  motive  power. 

The  toothed  portion  of  each  of  the  wheels  15  B is  continued 
far  euough  round  its  periphery  to  unwind  at  each  revolution  of 
the  shaft  A,  a length  of  film  equal  at  least  to  the  full  height  of 
the  openings  L'  which  are  opposite  the  objectives  L.  Each  of 
the  two  cams  0 0 (figures  2 and  3)  presses  during  a part  of  its 
revolution  against  one  of  the  two  blocks  B‘  B‘  fixed  to  two 
springs  a a screwed  to  two  light  spindles  1 1 which  extend  across 
the  motor  box.  These  springs  are  also  fixed  at  their  extremities 
to  the  two  vertical  panels  J J,  which,  together,  have  a somewhat 
larger  surface  than  that,  of  the  exposed  portions  of  the  film,  so 
as  to  hold  said  films  tightly  against  the  openings  L®  formed  in 
the  motor  box.  During  a half  of  the  revolution  of  the  cams 
0 0 one  of  the  panels  is  drawn  back  from  the  film  / by  its 
spring  a,  while  the  drum  D corresponding  thereto  operated  by 
its  half-toothed  or  mutilated  wheel,  rolls  on  to  it  the  surface 
which  has  1 ist  been  exposed,  and  brings  a fresh  sensitized  surface 
into  po.sition  to  be  exposed,  after  that  then  being  exposed  is 
wound  upon  the  other  of  the  Drums  D.  The  movement  is  com- 
municated to  the  shutters  by  the  wheels  A®  A®  (figures  2,  2a, 
and  4)  and  the  wheels  A'  A-  A®,  A square  spindle  fixed  to  the 
wheel  A®  revolves  the  socket  A'  into  which  enters  the  square 
spindle  of  the  wheel  A*  (figures  2a  and  4)  which  operates  the 
shutters,  which  arrangement  permits  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
focus  being  effected  without  ii.terrupting  the  working  of  the 
apparatus.  The  wheel  A^  gears  with  the  wheel  B^,  and  through 
it  with  the  wheels  C',  B®,  C-  B‘,  C*,  B®,  .and  C‘,  which  are  all 
alike.  The  wheels  C',  C^,  C®,  and  C*  are  fixed  to  wheels  J',  J®, 
J®,  J‘,  which  are  of  larger  diameter  and  toothed  only  on  one 
quarter  of  their  periphery,  each  operating  a pair  of  pinions 
E‘  E®  E®  E*  provided  with  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the 
quarter- toothed  wheels.  These  pinions  are  fixed  to  another 
system  of  quarter- toothed  wheels  of  a larger  diameter,  the  teeth 
of  which  turn  the  double  pinions  F®  F®  F*  F®  fixed  to  the 
shutters  G and  H',  G'  and  H®  &c.,  figure  5. 

Four  rods  M M‘  M®  M®  vertically  connect  the  four  systems  of 
double  shutters,  andeach of  thel6  pinions  F®0‘  T‘,  &c.,  is  provided 
with  a spiral  spring  1*  I®,  &c.,  which  returns  the  shutter  to  its 
normal  position  against  the  stop  K®  Q‘,  &c.,  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  the  toothed  part  of  its  corresponding  quarter-toothed 
wheel.  In  this  manner  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  A^  the  toothed  quarter  of  the  wheel  J'  com. 
municates  an  entire  revolution  to  the  pinion  E',  and  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  revolution  it  will  operate  the  pinions  of 
the  shutters  G and  H'  in  such  a manner  that  the  shutter  G will 
open  the  aperture  L,  while  H'  will  take  its  place  and  close  ic. 
As,  however,  the  quarter  of  the  wheel  which  gears  with  the 
pinion  of  the  shutter  H'  has  one  or  more  teeth  less  than  the 
one  operating  the  shutter  G,  the  shutter  H‘  will  be  liberated  so 
much  sooner,  and  drawn  down  by  the  spring  I‘,  thus  producing 
the  exposure,  which  is  terminated  by  the  subsequent  fall  of  the 
shutter  G. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  revolution  of  the  pinion  E'  will 
produce  the  same  result  for  the  shutters  P®  and  R®  by  means 
of  the  connecting  rod  M.  The  third  and  fourth  quarters 
operate  the  two  pairs  of  shutters  situated  underneath  in  the 
same  manner,  thus  completing  one  of  the  vertical  series.  The 
second  quarter  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  A'  will  operate 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  gearing  of  the  next  vertical 
system  through  the  quarter-toothed  wheel  J®.  The  third  quarter 
operates  the  quarter-toothed  wheel  J®,  and  the  fourth  J®.  In 
this  manner  sixteen  exposures  are  obtained  for  each  revolution 
of  the  wheel  A*.  As  dining  one-half  of  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  A'  the  exposed  film  of  one  drum  has  been  replaced  by  the 
unrolling  of  a fresh  surface,  the  first  exposed  part  being  i oiled 
up  on  its  corresponding  higher  drum,  and  as  it  is  the  same  with 
the  other  pair  of  drums  D D',  during  the  other  half  revolution 
there  will  be  no  interruption  in  the  exposure. 

The  speed  of  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  A®  per  second  will 
give  960  pictures  per  minute,  and  in  this  manner  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  increasing  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  wheel  A®  it  is  easy 
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to  produce  several  thousands  in  the  same  time,  and  with  drums 
of  large  diameter  and  a few  reserve  boxes  at  hand  to  be  fixed 
behind  the  objective  it  will  be  possible  with  a suitable  light  and 
by  means  of  the  projector  to  reproduce  the  aspect  of  animated 
scenes  such  as  meetings,  processions,  races,  and  the  like. 

The  before-mentioned  stand  is  provided  with  a strong  tripod, 
and  may  be  also  provided  with  weights  and  chains  or  the  like  to 
increase  its  stability. 

The  objective  of  the  projector  (figure  6)  is  of  similar  con- 
struction to  that  of  the  receiver.  The  shutters  are  single,  and 
remain  open  until  the  next  shutter  is  opened.  This  result  is 
obtained  by  constructing  the  before-described  quarter-toothed 
wheels  as  half-toothed  wheels  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  fig.  7. 
The  motor  box  of  the  receiver  is  in  the  projector  replaced  by 
the  frame  C'  and  reflector  R*,  provided  with  as  many  incan- 
descent electric  lamps  as  there  are  objectives,  these  lamps 
being  supported  on  the  rod,  E^,  which  is  capable  of  sliding  in 
the  socket  F'"’.  The  incandescent  electric  lamps  may  be  re- 
placed when  desirable  by  lime  lights  made  incandescent  by 
means  of  common  gas,  hydrogen,  or  water  gas,  in  combination 
with  a blow  of  air  or  oxygen  ; or  by  magnesium  lights  or  any 
other  means  of  producing  a powerful  light  or  a series  of  power- 
ful and  compact  lights.  Between  the  reflector  and  the  trans- 
parent film  a frame  L",  containing  the  condensers  K^,  can  be 
introduced  or  withdrawn  at  will  by  means  of  slides  and 
grooves  R’. 

The  transparencies  are  carried  by  a pair  of  ribbons  of  metal 
or  other  suitable  material  provided  with  holes  H'  in  which  en- 
gage the  teeth  P'  of  the  driving  and  guide  drums  G®,  so  that 
after  the  ends  of  the  said  ribbons  are  connected  to  the  drum  D, 
the  transparencies  are  brought  into  position  alternately  by  the 
wheels  N*,  0^  and  the  crank  Q’’,  one  set  of  the  drums,  D D', 
feeding  the  transparencies  at  the  desired  speed,  and  the  other 
set  receiving  them  after  exposure.  When  the  transparencies  are 
of  glass  the  drums  G®,  D,  and  D‘,  are  preferably  formed  with 
facets  so  as  to  accommodate  them  without  risk  of  breakage.  The 
necess.ary  tension  is  obtained  by  means  of  weights  W*  W-  sus- 
pended on  cords  wound  round  the  pulleys  P-  P',  fixed  to  the 
ends  of  the  drums.  From  the  driving  wheel  N’,  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  wheel  A'*  by  means  of  the  wheels 
A’  A«. 

The  sensitive  film  for  the  negatives  may  be  an  endless  sheet 
of  insoluble  gelatine  coated  with  bromide  emulsion  or  any  con- 
venient ready-made  quick-acting  paper,  such  as  Eastman’s 
paper  film.  The  exposure  will  be  given  as  before  described, 
and  developmsnt  carried  out  as  usual,  care  being  taken  to  mark 
the  negatives  in  their  regular  order  before  cutting  them  when 
such  cutting  is  required. 

The  sensitive  film  for  the  transparencies  or  positives  must  be 
on  a transparent  material  such  as  gelatine,  mica,  horn,  glass,  Ac 
Once  well  develop  ;d  and  tone  1,  the  transparencies  may  pass 
through  the  hands  of  artists  who  will  tint  them  in  transparent 
colours,  dyes,  or  lacquers,  as  the  subject  may  require  ; and  they 
will  be  ready  for  mounting  and  adjusting  between  the  metallic 
ribbons  which  will  bind  them  together. 

When  the  “animated  ” pictures  to  be  taken  are  of  long  dura- 
tion the  receiver  has  to  be  provided  with  one  or  more  supply  and 
motor  boxes  ready  to  be  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  objective  as 
soon  as  the  films  on  the  supply  drums  of  the  first  box  are  ex- 
hausted, the  boxes  containing  the  latter  being  taken  to  the  dark 
room  or  tent  to  have  new  drums  inserted  by  an  assistant,  whilst 
the  operator  attends  to  the  receiver. 

When  the  receiver  is  provided  with  only  one  lens,  as  it  some- 
times may  be,  it  is  so  constructed  that  the  sensitive  film  is 
intermittently  operated  at  the  rear  of  the  said  lens,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a properly-timed  intermittently  operated  shutter  ; 
and  correspondingly  in  the  deliverer  when  only  one  lens  is  pro- 
vided, the  band  or  ribbon  of  transparencies  is  automatically  so 
operated  as  to  bring  the  pictures  intermittently  and  in  the 
proper  order  of  succession  opposite  the  said  lens. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, I declare  that  what  I claim  is  : — 

1.  The  method  herein  described  of  producing  “ animated ’’ 
pictures,  and  consisting  (a)  in  the  successive  production  by 
means  of  a photographic  camera  of  a number  of  images  of  the 
same  object  or  objects  in  motion,  and  (6)  in  reproducing  the 
same  in  the  order  of  taking  by  means  of  a “ projector  ’’  or  “ de- 
liverer,” thereby  producing  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator  a similar 
im]>ression  to  that  which  would  have  been  produced  by  the 


original  object  or  objects  in  motion,  substantially  as  des- 
cribed. 

2.  In  an  apparatus  for  producing  “ animated  ” pictures  the 
continuous  alternate  operation  of  the  film  and  its  corresponding 
shutter  or  series  of  shutters,  substantially  as  described. 

3.  As  a means  of  producing  “ animated  ” pictures,  a photo- 
graphic camera  or  receiver,  provided  with  a series  of  lenses  in 
combination  with  a series  of  shutters  operating  successively  and 
in  regular  motion,  substantially  as  described. 

4.  As  a means  of  producing  “ animated  ” pictures,  a photo- 
graphic receiver  provided  with  one  or  more  lenses  and  one  or 
more  shuttsrs,  in  combination  with  one  or  more  intermittently 
operated  film  drums,  substantially  as  described. 

5.  In  an  apparatus  for  producing  “ animated  ” pictures,  the 
combination  with  an  intermittently  moving  film  / of  an  inter- 
mittently operated  panel  such  as  ,T,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purpose  described. 

ti.  In  an  apparatus  for  producing  “ animated  ” pictures,  and 
having  more  than  one  lens,  the  combination  with  said  lenses  of 
tubes  such  as  11  to  prevent  the  light  from  one  lens  reaching  the 
portion  of  film  appropriated  to  another  lens,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed and  illustrated. 

7.  The  combination  with  a receiver  for  producing  “ animated  ’’ 
pictures,  of  one  or  more  focussing  lenses,  such  as  P,  which, 
while  separate  from  the  photographing  lenses,  move  therewith , 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  drawings. 

8.  The  general  arrangement  and  combination  of  parts  consti- 
tuting the  complete  receiver  for  producing  “animated  ” pictures, 
substantially  as  herein  described  and  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying drawings. 

9.  In  an  apparatus  for  producing  “ .animated  ” pictures 
the  combination  in  the  deliverer  with  a lens  or  series  of  lenses, 
and  shutter  or  shutters,  and  condenser  or  condensers,  to  corres- 
pond, of  an  intermittently  moving  band  or  series  of  transparencies 
substantially  as  described. 

10.  The  general  arraugemsat  and  combination  of  parts  con- 
stituting the  complete  “deliverer’’ for  projecting  “ animated  ” 
pictures,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
herein  described  and  illustrated  in  the  acompanying  drawings. 

11.  The  complete  apparatus  for  producing  and  deliveri.ng 
“animated”  pictures  CJtnprisiug  a receiver  and  deliverer,  each 
constructed  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  described  anl  illustratsl  in  the  acoonpanying 
drawings. 

Patented  in  America. 

393,096.  WH.T..VRD  H.  For.t.ER,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  the 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  “ Photo- 
graphic Camera.” — Filed  July  9th,  1837.  Serial  No.  213,814. 

(No  model). 

eVdim.— In  a photographic  camera,  the  combination,  with  a 
back,  a bellows,  and  front  piece,  said  bellows  and  front  piece 
adapted  to  be  inclosed  within  the  back  piece  by  a bodily  move- 
ment toward  said  back  piece  of  a leaf  or  base  piece  hinged  to 


said  back  piece,  so  as  to  fold  un  against  the  back  piece  and  close 
one  side  of  the  same  and  to  be  extended  at  an  angle  to  it,  said 
base-piece  having  an  opening  through  which  may  extend  a lens- 
tube  on  the  front- piece  when  the  base-piece  is  folded,  a ring 
having  a tongue  movable  in  ring-plates  secured  to  the  base-piece 
and  having  on  its  surface  a series  of  bows  provided  with  aligned 
lugs,  and  a carriage  on  said  base-piece  having  a lengthwise 
adjustment  and  having  a rectangular  opening,  substantially  as 
specified. 
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frotcicbings  of  S^ocrttbs. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera  Club. 

A MEETING  of  the  members  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Camera 
Club  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’ Hall,  Cornwall  Street,  Ply- 
mouth, on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  S.  PoDE  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Napier  was  elected  a vice-president  of  the  Club,  and 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Foster,  J.  Clarkeek,  R.  C.  Marshall,  and  J.  T.  Rogers 
were  elected  members. 

Samples  of  sensitised  paper,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards, 
and  of  Wolff’s  adhesive  mounts,  presented  by  Mr.  Senier,  were 
distributed  to  members  present  for  trial. 

Major  Barrington  Baker  exhibited  some  prints  on  these 
mounts,  and  spoke  highly  in  their  favour,  strongly  recommend- 
ing them  to  all  present. 

Major  Barrington  Baker  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  system 
of  enlarging  without  a condenser.  He  stated  that  the  ordinary 
apparatus  for  enlarging  from  a half-plate  negative  was  very 
expensive,  the  price  varying  from  £10  to  £14.  This  was  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  the  condenser.  His,  as  shown,, 
consisted  of  a wooden  packing  cafe  made  fairly  light-tight,  an  old 
tin  pail  with  a hole  in  the  bottom  as  a chimney,  a Posilethwaite 
sixty  candle  power  duplex  lamp  with  a large  opal  globe,  and  a 
camera  in  front  with  lens,  the  whole  apparatus,  without  camera 
and  lens,  costing  only  a few  shillings.  A table  showing  distance 
required  from  negative  to  lens,  or  board,  times  of  exposure  for 
different  diameters  of  enlargement,  &c.,  was  used  as  a means  of 
focussing,  a scale  being  marked  on  the  base  board  of  the  camera. 
The  afternoon  being  exceptionally  light  for  the  time  of  year, 
a difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  the  room  sufficiently 
dark,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  picture  would  probably 
be  flat,  and  without  contrast  in  consequence.  A negative 
was  inserted,  and  the  lamp  set  for  an  enlargement 

of  six  diameters,  or  from  a half  length  cabinet 

portrait,  to  a head  and  shoulders  on  a sheet  of  paper  measuring 
15  by  12  inches.  A sheet  of  Ilford  rapid  rough  bromide  paper 
was  then  attached  to  the  board  by  drawing  pins,  and  an  exposure 
given  of  two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  the  lens  being  a C.D.V. 
of  0 inch  focus,  working  at  F-4.  The  paper  was  removed  and 
developed  with  ferrous-oxalate  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  picture 
came  up  rapidly  but  without  any  white,  the  high-lights  being 
degraded  by  the  diffused  white  light  in  the  room,  as  had  been 
foretold.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  tin  dishes,  coated  with 
black  varnish,  were  most  suitable  for  large  work  of  this  kind, 
being  cheap,  light,  and  not  easily  tlamaged.  He  spoke  highly  of 
the  Ilford  paper  ; he  had  tried  four  other  varieties,  but  liked  this 
by  far  the  best,  and  had  found  it  pleasant  and  easy  to  work.  Some 
examples  of  enlargements,  with  prints  fmm  the  same  negatives, 
were  handed  round  fur  inspection.  Some  had  been  made  with 
the  C.D.V.  lens  to  as  much  as  nine  diameters,  and  one  was  made 
with  a Ross  R.S.  lens  of  10  inches  focus  ; this  latter— a moun- 
tain view  in  Jamaica — was  much  admired.  Mr.  Roy  then  ex- 
hibited a 12  by  10  camera  of  his  own  construction,  giving  every 
focus  up  to  24  inches,  single  swing  back,  side  swing  to  front, 
rising  and  cross  fronts,  &c.  There  were  no  screws  or  other  pro- 
jections, and  the  camera  was  very  light  and  firm  for  its  size. 
The  case  was  quite  a novelty,  being  somewhat  similar  to  a com- 
mercial traveller’s  sample  case-  It  would  contain  the  camera  by 
itself,  or,  expanding,  hold  camera,  focussing  cloth,  and  six  double 
backs.  Major  Barrington  Baker  also  showed  a 10  by  S camera 
built  for  bard  work  in  the  tropics.  This  one  had  a quantity  of 
angled  brass  in  its  construction.  It  bad  no  loose  parts  ; the 
tripod  head  revolving,  was  contained  in  the  baseboard  ; double 
swing-back  and  fronts ; draws  out  to  front  and  clamps  at  any 
point,  fine  focus  by  rack  at  back  without  disturbing  the  swings  ; 
lens  easily  changed  by  a simple  plan  of  lens-holder  ; a lens  of 
any  focus  from  6 to  26  inches  could  be  used  ; plumb  level  at 
the  side.  The  dark  slide  was  put  into  its  place  and  locked  by  a 
movement  of  little  more  than  an  inch.  The  owners  of  both 
cameras  were  highly  complimented  upon  the  ingenuity  shown  in 
the  design,  as  well  as  for  the  workmanship,  this  latter  being  of 
very  high  character. 

Mr.  PoDE  showed  an  album  of  most  interesting  specimens  of  the 
earlier  days  of  photography,  executed  by  Fox-Talbut,  the  inventor 
of  Talbotype.  He  also  showed  an  enlarged  negative  taken  in 
London  some  twenty  years  ago  on  waxed  paper. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  January  9th,  when  there  will  be 
a conversazione  and  general  discussion  on  apparatus  and  things 
in  general. 


Bath  PnoTOCRArHic  Society. 

A GENERAL  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.  at  the  Royal 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Terrace  Walks,  Mr.  Austin 
J.  King  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pumphrey  was  unanimously  elected  president  for  1889. 

The  new  President  then  took  the  chair,  and  thanked  them 
for  the  honour  done  him. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene, 
Mr.  Austin  J.  King  was  unanimously  elected  Vice-President. 

The  President  then  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the 
Daguerreotype  process.  The  earlier  processes  of  photography, 
he  said,  were,  at  the  present  lime,  hardly  known.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  earliest  time  when  a photographic  effect  was  produced, 
it  would  be  in  the  days  of  Wedgwood  and  Herschel,  when  it  was 
found  that  certain  silver  salts  became  reduced  by  the  .action  of 
light,  when  in  connection  with  organic  'oodies,  into  a form  of 
oxide.  Wedgwood  obtained  photographs  by  coating  white 
leather  with  a solution  of  silver.  He  (the  speaker)  was  not 
aware  that  paper  entered  into  his  experiments.  That  was  the 
real  starting  point,  and  from  that  day  until  now,  with  one  ex- 
ception— namely,  that  of  natural  colours — processes  had  been 
introduced  and  modified  that  something  nearly  approaching 
perfection  was  reached.  In  1814,  at  Ch.ilon  sur  Sa<‘>ne,  Nicephore 
Niepce  was  eng.aged  in  experiments  with  silver  iodide,  which  he 
carried  on  for  a considerable  time  with  very  little  result.  The 
first  images  produced  in  the  camera  were  by  Daguerre.  He  was 
not  a chemist,  neither  was  he  an  optician  ; he  was  a scene 
painter.  How  strange  it  should  be  that  he  should  have  been 
led  to  examine  the  action  of  light  on  silver.  This  was  about 
1829.  Finding  Niepce  working  in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
prevent  clashing  with  each  other,  a partnership  was  entered  into 
between  them  to  carry  out  the  invention  of  producing  images 
by  light.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1839,  the  process  of 
Daguerreotype  was  published  to  the  world,  the  French  Govern- 
ment granting  to  D.aguerre  6,000  francs,  and  4,000  traucs  to 
Niepce.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  patent  laws  in  this  country. 
Beard  patented  the  process  in  England  and  held  it  for  several 
years,  so  that  all  who  practised  it  had  to  take  out  a license. 

The  President  described  the  method  of  producing  a suitably 
clean  surface  of  pure  silver  on  a copper  base  by  means  of  tripoli 
and  polishing  with  rouge  buffs,  and  iodizing  the  silver  surface 
with  volatilized  iodine  to  form  a thin  film  of  silver  iodide.  This 
film  was  comparatively  insensitive  ; for  pictures  of  the  Parthe- 
non, in  Paris,  he  remembered  seeing  in  1839  or  1840  required, 
in  a good  light,  a fifteen  minutes’  exposure  ; thus  portraits  were 
difficult  to  do.  Claudet,  in  England,  introduced  bromine,  which 
quickened  the  process  and  made  portraiture  jiracticable  and 
prevalent.  Now  we  have  the  means  of  producing  .as  many 
duplicates  as  we  please.  Then  Daguerreotype  w.as  unique  ; they 
were  per  se,  for  reproductions  in  the  camera  were  not  worth 
looking  at.  It  being  quite  competent  to  use  daylight  in  prepar- 
ing the  plates  up  to  the  last  second  or  so,  when  sensitiveness 
was  obtained,  and  there  being  no  visible  change  after  exposure, 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  is,  how  Daguerre  came  to  find  out 
there  was  a latent  image  developable.  He,  however,  did  find 
out  that  the  vapour  of  mercury  took  hold  of  the  portions  of  the 
plate  where  the  light  had  acted,  but  did  not  touch  the  other 
parts.  The  picture  was  thus  formed  of  mercury  in  minute 
globules,  .and  in  that  condition  could  be  rubbed  away  easily. 
Fixing  in  hypo  and  toning  in  a solution  of  gold  caused  a union 
of  the  metals  ; even  then  the  delicate  surface  could  be  easily 
destroyed.  Several  examples  produced  about  the  year  1810  were 
shown,  some  of  which  were  in  very  good  condition. 

Mr.  B.  Williams,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  address,  referred  to  the  simplicity  of  dry  plate  photo- 
grrphy  compared  to  the  ealier  processes. 

Mr.  P.  Bkaham,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  contrasted  the 
cleanliness  necessary  to  ensure  success  between  preparing  every 
plate  before  use,  with  instantaneous  photography  as  exemplified 
in  detective  camera  work.  He  also  thought  England  had  done 
more  than  any  other  country  to  advance  the  art. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  briefly  explained  the  arrangements 
which  were  in  progress  to  provide  darkroom  accommodate n in 
the  basement  of  the  Insdtution  suitable  for  day  and  gas-light 
work,  and  an  enlarging  room,  &c.  He  also  spoke  of  the  useful- 
ness of  sub-committees  to  deal  with  these  matter."',  as  well  as 
outdoor  meetings  and  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  apparatus. 
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Mu.  W.  J.  Dibdin  on  Standards  op  Light. — In  a paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  the  author  dealt  comprehensively  with 
the  subject  of  standards  of  light,  but  principally  in  reference  to  a 
standard  for  estimating  the  value  of  coal  gas,  and  he  set  forth 
the  necessity  for  the  legalisation  of  a better  standard  than  the 
unsatisfactory  candle  standard.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by 
saying  : — “ It  cannot  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  general 
public  of  the  country  are  aware  of  the  present  defective  condition 
of  the  question.  In  all  other  matters  affecting  the  commercial 
transactions  of  daily  life,  the  most  stringent  regulations  are  in 
force  to  maintain  almost  mathematical  accuracy  in  the  various 
weights  and  measures  used.  In  the  matter  of  light  alone  the 
utmost  laxity  prevails,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  such  vast 
interests  are  at  stake,  it  teems  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
legalisation  of  an  accurate  standard  of  light,  such  as  can  now  be 
obtained,  should  be  delayed  fora  moment  longer  than  that  re- 
quired to  take  the  necessary  steps.” 

The  Indispensable  Hand-book  to  the  Optical  Lantern. — 
This  work,  which  is  edited  by  Messrs.  Welford  and  Sturmey,  is 
just  the  sort  of  book  which  every  lapteipnist  should  always  keep 
ready  to  hand.  Not  only  does  it  contain  (i^criptfens  and  prices 
of  all  the  leading  lanterns  and  appliances  in  \he  British  market, 
but  it  gives  due  prominence  to  the  latest  methods  of  working, 
and  specially  emphasizes  the  important  bearing  of  recent  im- 
provements in  the  use  of  compressed  g.ases.  And  the  excellent 
feature  is  the  comprehensive  directory  of  the  various  series  of 
lantern  slides  in  the  market.  The  price  of  the  book  is  half-a- 
crown,  and  it  consists  of  370  large  octavo  pages. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — A meeting  was 
held  on  December  18,  atMyddleton  Hall,  Islington,  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair.  In  opening  the  discussion  on 
“ The  Production  of  Transparencies  by  Means  of  the  Camera,” 
Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  gave  a description  of  a simple  and  efficient 
arrangement  he  had  used  for  that  purpose.  It  consisted  of  a 
bo.ard  about  four  feet  long  having  guides  between  which  an 
ordinary  camera  would  slide  from  end  to  end,  and  bearing  at 
one  end  a .series  of  frames  nesting  in  each  other,  capable 
of  taking  negatives  from  12  by  10  downwards.  The  camera  was 
so  arranged  that  the  lens  was  placed  centrally  with  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  negative  holder  was  pivoted  between  two 
uprights,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  to  correct  converging  per- 
pendiculars if  necessary  ; a couple  of  laths  were  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  a focussing  cloth  thrown  over 
them  to  exclude  extraneous  light.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  1,  and  will  be  a general  technical  meeting. 

Compressed  Pdlp-Slabs  for  Squeegeeing  Bro.mide  and  other 
Prints. — From  Mr.  W.  Tylar,  of  Birmingham,  we  have  received 
a papier-mache  board,  intended  as  a basis  upon  which  to  squee- 
gee prints  for  flat  drying.  One  surface  is  polished,  and  the 
other  dull  ; the  polished  surface  being  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
papier-mache  tea  tray.  Boards  of  this  sort,  if  cheap,  should  be 
useful  in  many  ways. 

Royal  Institution. — The  following  are  among  the  lecture 
arrangements  for  the  period  before  Easter  ; —Prof.  Dewar,  6 
lectures  (adapted  to  a juvenile  auditory)  on  Clouds  and  Cloud- 
land  ; Prof.  O.  J.  Romanes,  12  lectures  constituting  the  second 
part  of  a course  on  Before  and  After  Darwin  ; Prof.  J.  \V..Iudd, 

4 lectures  on  The  Metamorphoses  of  Minerals  ; Prof.  J.  II. 
Middleton,  4 lectures  on  Houses  and  their  Decoration  from  the 
Classical  to  the  Mediaeval  Period  ; 8 lectures  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Rayleigh  on  Experimental  Optics  (Polarisation,  the  Wave 
Theory).  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  begin  on  Jan.  25th, 
when  a discourse  will  be  given  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin.  Succeed- 
ing discourses  will  probably  be  given  by  Prof.  W.  C.  McIntosh, 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  Prof.  A.  W.  Rucker,  Mr.  Harold  Crichton 
Browne,  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  Prof.  Archibald  Geikie,  Rev.  Alfred 
Ainger,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Safety  Retort  for  Preparing  Gases.  By  N.  v.  KlobukofF, 
(Zcif.  anal.  Chcm.,  27,  467 — 469). — The  retort  consists  of  three 
parts  : a cast-iron  cylindrical  pot,  with  a gutter  about  2 cm. 
deep  round  its  edge  ; a cast-iron  convex  cover,  with  a vertical 
rim  fitting  into  the  gutter  ; a wrought-iron  tube  screwed  into 
the  cover.  The  gutter  is  filled  with  a pulp  consisting  of  100 
parts  of  coarse  sand  and  50  or  60  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
This  mixture  when  dry  is  but  little  penetrable  by  g.ases,  even 
under  moderate  pressure  (30  cm.  of  water),  but  yields  easily 
in  the  event  of  any  high  pressure  in  the  retort,  allowing  the 
cover  to  lift,  and  thus  preventing  explosion. — Journ.  Chan.  Soc.  I 


•,*  Communications  intended  for  theEditor.  and  books  tor  review,  should 
be  sent  under  cover  ant  addressed.  “ The  Editor,  Fuotoorapiiic  News, 
6, Eurnival  Street,  London,  E.C. ; ” while  Advertisements  and  Business 
letters  should  be  forwarded  to  “Piper  and  Cabter,  Photoorapiiic 
News,  5,  Eurnival  Street,  London,  E C.” 

W.  L.  ^IiTCHELL. — An  excellent  plan  is  to  take  a lump  of 
moderately  soft  putty  and  to  dab  it  over  the  bright  parts  with  a 
sort  of  rolling  motion,  which  is  easy  to  learn  after  a few  trials. 

J.  Robertson. — 1.  If  you  proceed  as  recommended  on  p.  109  of 
the  Year-Book,  you  will  probably  have  no  difficulty.  See  also 
pages  195,  196,  and  53.  2.  It  will  make  the  plate  much  more 
rapid,  but  with  a tendency  to  fog.  3.  We  prefer  the  latter,  but 
the  solution  must  be  neutral,  or  only  very  faintly  alkaline. 

Argent. — 1.  Winter  is  an  excellent  time  for  photographic  work  in 
the  district  referred  to,  and  it  may  influence  your  choice  to  know 
that  there  are  many  English  families  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
winter  residents. 

Trial. — Old  Times  newspaper  stained  with  a saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  picric  acid  answers  very  well,  but  as  the  picric  acid  is 
rather  volatile,  new  colour  will  have  to  bo  put  on  occasionally. 
Two  thicknesses  over  a large  window  are  sufficient.  This  sort  of 
blind  will  not  do  for  working  golatino-bromide  plates.  2.  If  the 
tissue  is  kept  dry  and  protected  against  strongly  actinic  light,  it 
will keep  well  for  even  a longer  period;  but  unrecog- 
nized influences  sometimes  step  in  and  cause  it  to  become 
insoluble. 

J.  P. — It  contains  a trace  of  hypoiulphite. 

Master. — A question  of  law  is  involved,  and  the  photographic 
aspects  of  the  case  have  probably  no  bearing  on  the  matter.  You 
had  better  consult  a solicitor. 

T.  Fielder.— Fume  your  paper  with  ammonia — that  is,  shut  it 
up  in  a close  box  along  with  a saucer  containing  a tuft  of  wool 
saturated  with  strung  ammonia  solution. 

R.  Howard. — The  result  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  much  better  if  you  had  got  the  reduction  made  by  the 
photo-zincographic  process.  A London  zinc  etcher  would  only 
charge  5s.  for  making  the  block,  and  it  may  be  worth  yonr  while 
to  discard  the  woodcut  and  have  a photo,  block  made.  In  order  to 
insure  the  absence  of  distortion,  rule  an  exact  rectangle  round  the 
original,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  reproduction  if  this  rectangle  is 
distorted.  You  can  e.asily  cut  it  off  the  block  as  soon  as  you  have 
verified  its  accuracy. 

Carbon. — 1.  Wo  cannot  tell  unless  we  see  a print.  2.  Add 
enough  ammonia  to  make  the  solution  decidedly  alkaline.  The 
excess  will  evaporate  in  drying,  and  will  do  no  harm.  3.  A 
collodion  substratum  is  by  far  the  best,  but  itsu.so  involves  a 'it tie 
extra  trouble. 

Meeklin.— 1.  The  grain  known  as  the  Pretsch  grain  can  gene- 
rally be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  mixture  one-third  as  much 
chloride  of  calcium  as  there  is  gelatine  present,  but  you  must  dry 
at  rather  a high  temperature.  '2.  The  sample  sent  is  decidedly 
acid  with  sulphurous  acid.  That  sold  as  Nelson's  amber  gelatine 
answers  very  well,  and  we  have  obtained  good  results  with  the 
Nelson’s  opaque  gelatine,  which  can  be  obtained  in  packets  from 
any  grocery. 

Inquirer. — It  was  issued  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  and,  if  not  out  of  print,  can  be  obtained  from  the  office, 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Lex. — 'Iffiere  is  a bookbinders’  material  shop  on  the  West  side  of 
Bride  Street  where  we  think  it  can  be  obtained. 

W.  W.—  Equal  parts  of  metbylated  spirit  in  waler. 

Amateur  (lloxton).— Smio  chemically  active  dust  has  settled  on 
the  paper  while  drying. 

Amateur  (Stockport). — 'We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation, and  will  be  glad  to  receive  further  particulars. 
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